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PREFACE. 


The  present  Work  is  designed  to  render  tlie  same  service  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible  as  the  Dictionaries  of  Tjreek  and  lloman  Anti- 
quities, Biography,  and  Geography  have  done  in  the  study  of  the 
classical  writers  of  antiquity.  Within  the  last  few  years  Biblical 
studies  have  received  a  fresh  impulse  ;  and  the  researches  of  modem 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  modern  travellers,  have  thrown 
new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the  liistory  and  geography  of  the 
East.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  that  a  new  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  founded  on  a  fresh  examination  of  the  original  documents,  and 
embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  discoveries, 
would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Contributors  to  present  the  infor- 
mation in  such  a  form  as  to  meet  the  wants  not  only  of  theological 
students,  but  also  of  that  larger  class  of  jiersons  who,  without  pursuing 
theology  as  a  profession,  are  anxious  to  study  the  Bible  with  the  aid 
of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.  Accordingly,  while 
the  requirements  of  the  learned  have  always  been  kept  in  view, 
quotations  from  the  ancient  languages  have  been  sparingly  intro- 
duced, and  generally  in  parentheses,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  tlie 
continuous  perusal  of  the  \^'ork.  It  is  coniidently  believed  that 
the  articles  will  be  found  both  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to 
those  jvho  have  no  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages ;  and  that 
such  persons  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  book 
through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  Work  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  is  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  not  of  Theology.  It  is  intended  to  eluci- 
date the  antiquities,  biography,  geography,  and  natural  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha ;  but  w  it  to  explain 
systems  of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial  divinity.     It 
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has  seemed,  however,  necessary  in  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts. 
Accordingly,  articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  the  general  subject, 
such  as  "Bible,"  "Apocrypha,"  and  -Canon,"  and  upon  the  chief 
ancient  versions,  as  "Septuagint"  and  "Vidgate;"  but  also  upon 
each  of  the  separate  books.  These  articles  are  naturally  some  of  the 
most  important  in  the  ^York,  and  occupy  considerable  space,  as  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  "  Genesis,"  "  Isaiah,"  and  "  Job." 

The  Editor  believes  that  the  Work  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  be  far  more  complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Xo  other  Dictionary  has  yet  attempted 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  proper  names  occurring  in  the  Old  and 
Xew  Testaments,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  Apocrypha.  The 
present  Work  is  intended  to  contain  every  narae,  and,  in  the  case  of 
minor  names,  references  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  each 
occurs.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  com- 
paratively obscure  persons  and  places;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their 
omission.  On  the  contrar}'',  it  is  precisely  for  such  articles  that  a 
Dictionary  is  most  needed.  An  account  of  the  more  important 
persons  and  places  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  historical  and 
geographical  works ;  but  of  the  less  conspicuous  names  no  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  in  ordinary  books  of  reference.  Accordingly 
many  names,  which  have  been  either  entirely  omitted  or  cursorUv 
treated  in  other  Dictionaries,  have  liad  considerable  space  devoted 
to  them,  the  result  being  that  much  curious  and  sometimes  impor- 
tant knowledge  has  been  ehcited  respecting  subjects,  of  which  little 
or  nothing  was  pre'\'iously  known.  Instances  may  be  seen  by  re- 
fei-ring  to  the  articles  "  Ishmael,  son  of  Xethaniah,"  "  Jareb," 
"  Jedidiah,"  "  Jehosheba." 

In  the  alphabetical,  arrangement  the  orthography  of  the  Authorized 
Version  has  been  invariably  followed.  Indeed  the  Work  might  be 
described  as  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  Aiuthorizud 
Version.  But  at  the  commencement  of  each  article  devoted  tf-  a 
proper  name,  the  coiTesponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Vnlgate  are  given,  together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  gi-eat 
manuscripts  of  the  >Septuagint,  which  are  often  curious  and  well 
worthy  of  notice.  All  inaccuracies  in  the  Authorized  Version  are 
likewise  carefully  noted. 

In  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  articles  three  ptdnts 
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have  been  especially  kept  in  view — the  insertion  of  copious  references 
to  the  ancient  writers  and  to  the  best  modern  authorities,  as  much 
bre^  ity  as  was  consistent  vvith  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  subjects, 
and  facility  of  reference.  To  attain  the  latter  object  an  exi)lanation 
is  given,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  under  every  word  to 
which  a  reader  is  likely  to  refer,  since  it  is  one  of  the  gi-eat  drawbacks 
in  the  use  of  a  Dictionary  to  be  referred  constantly  from  one  heading 
to  another,  and  frequently  not  to  find  at  last  the  information  that  is 
wanted. 

Many  names  in  the  Bible  occur  also  in  the  classical  writers,  and 
are  therefore  included  in  the  Classical  Dictionaries  already  published. 
But  they  have  in  all  oases  been  written  anew  for  this  work,  and  from 
a  Biblical  point  of  view.  No  one  would  expect  in  a  Dictionary  of  the 
I^ible  a  complete  history  of  Alexandria  or  a  detailed  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  simply  because  they  are  mentioned  in  a  few  passages  of 
the  Sacred  Writers.  Such  subjects  properly  belong  to  Dictionaries 
of  Classical  Geography  and  Biography,  and  are  only  introduced  here 
so  far  as  they  throw  light  upon  Jewish  history,  and  the  Jewish  cha- 
racter and  faith.  The  same  remark  applies  ,  to  all  similar  articles, 
which,  fai*  from  being  a  repetition  of  those  contained  in  the  preceding 
Dictionaries,  are  supplementary  to  them,  affording  the  Biblical  inform- 
ation which  they  did  not  profess  to  give.  In  like  manner  it  would 
obviously  be  out  of  place  to  present  such  an  account  of  the  plants 
and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as  would  be  appropriate  in 
systematic  treatises  on  Botany  or  Zoology.  All  that  can  be  reason- 
ably required,  or  indeed  is  of  any  real  service,  is  to  identify  the  plants 
and  animals  with  known  species  or  varieties,  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  each  subject,  and  to  explain  all  allusions  to  it  by  the 
aid  of  modern  science. 

In  a  Work  written  by  various  persons,  each  responsible  for  his 
own  contributions,  differences  of  opinion  must  naturally  occur.  Such 
differences,  however,  are  both  fewer  and '  of  less  importance  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and  in 
some  difficult  questions- — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  "  Brethren 
of  our  Lord  " — the  Editor,  instead  of  endeavom-ing  to  obtain  uni- 
formity, has  considered  it  an  advantage  to  the  reader  to  liave  the 
arguments  stated  from  diffei-ent  points  of  view. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure,  as  far  as  practicable, 
uniformity  of  referenc(>  to  th(^  most  importajit  boolvs.     In  the  case 
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of  two  works  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  geographical  articles,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  mention  that  all  references  to  Dr.  Eobiason's 
"Biblical  Eesearches"  and  to  Professor  Stanley's  "Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine," have  been  uniformly  made  to  the  second  edition  of  the  former 
work  (London,  1856,  3  vols.),  and  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  latter 
(London,  1857). 

The  Editor  cannot  conclude  this  brief  explanation  without 
expressiag  his  obligations  to  the  Writers  of  the  various  articles. 
Their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their 
contributions ;  but  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  book, 
and  the  unwearied  pains  they  have  bestowed  upon  their  separate 
departments,  demand  from  the  Editor  his  grateful  thanks.  There 
is,  however,  one  Writer  to  whom  he  owes  a  more  special  acknow- 
ledgment. Mr.  George  Grove  of  Sydenham,  besides  contributing 
the  articles  to  which  his  initial  is  attached,  has  rendered  the  Editor 
important  assistance  in  writing  the  majority  of  the  articles  on  the 
more  obscure  names,  in  preparing  the  lists  of  these  names,  in  the 
.correction  of  the  proofs,  and  in  the  revision  of  the  whole  book.  The 
Editor  has  also  to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Poole  for 
the  correction  of  the  Arabic  words. 

An  Atlas  of  BibKcal  Geography  wiU  follow  the  second  volume 
of  the  Work,  which  will  be  published  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

WILLIAM  SMTH. 

LoxDoy,  March  I'lth,  1860, 
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A'ALAR.     [Addan.] 

AA'RON(piriX;  'Aapwr;  Aaron),iheson  of 
Amram  (D"lDy  kindred  of  the  Highest)  and  Joche- 
bod  (T3D'V,  irkose  glory  is  Jehovah),  aiftl  the  ekler 
brother  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (Num.  xxvi.  59,  xxxiii. 
39).  He  was  a  Levite,  and,  as  the  fii-st-bom,  would 
naturally  be  the  priest  of  the  household,  even  bi.'foi'e 
any  special  appointment  by  God.  Of  his  early  history 
we  know  nothing,  although,  by  the  way  in  wliich 
he  is  6i-st  mentioned  in  Ex.  iv.  14,  as  "  Aaron 
the  Le\ite,"  it  would  seem,  as  if  he  had  been 
already  to  some  extent  a  leader  iu  his  tiibe.  All 
that  is  definitely  recorded  of  him  at  this  time  is, 
that,  in  the  same  passage,  he  is  described  as  one 
*'  who  could  speak  well."  Judging  from  the  acts 
of  his  life,  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  beeu, 
like  many  eloquent  men,  a  man  of  impulsive  and 
comparatively  unstable  character,  leaning  almost 
wholly  on  his  brother ;  incapable  of  that  endurance 
of  loneliness  and  temptation,  wliich  is  an  element  of 
real  greatness ;  but  at  the  same  time  earnest  in  his 
devotion  to  God  and  man,  and  .therefore  capable  of 
sacrifice  and  of  discipline  by  trial. 

His  first  office  was  to  be  the  "  Prophet,"  i.  e. 
(according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word),  the 
Interpreter  and  "  Mouth"  (Ex.  iv.  16)  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  "  slow  of  speech  ;"  and  accordingly 
he  was  not  only  the  oi'gan  of  communication  with 
the  Israelites  and  with  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iv.  30,  vii.  2), 
but  also  the  actual  instrument  of  worlting  most 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (See  Ex.  ^n.\. 
19,  &c.)  Thus  also  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai, 
during  the  battle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned 
with  Hur,  as  staging  up  the  weaiy  hands  of  Moses, 
when  they  were  litlted  up  for  the  victory  of  Israel 
(not  in  prayer,  as  is  sometimes  explained,  but)  to 
bear  the  rod  of  God  (see  Ex.  xvii.  9).  Through  all 
this  jieriod,  he  is  only  mentioned  as  dependent fipon 
his  brother,  and  deriving  all  his  authority  from  liim. 
The  contrast  between  them  is  even  more  strongly 
marked  on  the  arrival  at  Sinai.  Moses  at  once  acts 
as  the  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19)  for  the  people,  to 
come  near  to  God  ibr  them,  and  to  speak  His  words 
to  them.  Aaromonly  approaches  with  Nadab,  and 
Abihu,  and  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  by  special 
command,  near  enough  to  see  God's  glory,  but  not 
so  as  to  enter  His  immediate  presence.  Left  then, 
on  Moses'  departure,  to  guide  the  people,  he  is  tried 
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for  a  moment  on  his  own  rosponsibility  and  he  fails, 
not  from  any  direct  unbclict'  on  his  own  part,  but 
from  a  weak  iuabilitv  to  witlistand  the  demand  of 
the  people  for  visiljle  "  gods  to  go  before  them." 
Possibly  it  seemed  to  him  prudent  to  make  an 
image  of  Jehovah,  in  .the  well-known  foim  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  (Apis  or  Mnevis),  rather  than 
to  risk  the  total  alienation  of  the  people  to  false 
gods ;  and  his  weakness  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
a  "feast  of  the  Lord"  (Ex.  xxxii.  5)  degi-aded 
to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenish  sensuality, 
and  knowing,  fi'om  Moses'  words  and  deeds,  that 
the  covenant  with  the  Lord  was  ^utt^rly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  -with  this 
wealcness,  and  the  self-convicted  shame  of  his  excuse, 
than  the  burning  indignation  of  Moses,  and  his  stem 
decisive  measures  of  vengeance ;  although  beneath 
these  there  lay  an  ai'dent  aiilection,  which  went 
almost  to  the  verge  of  presumption  in  pi-ayer  for 
the  people  (Ex.  xxxii.  19-34),  and  gained  forgive- 
ness for  Aaron  himself  (Dent.  ix.  20). 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  immediately 
afler  this  gi*eat  sin,  and  almost  as  though  it  had 
not  occurred,  God's  fore-ordained  purposes  were 
caiTied  out  in  Aaron's  consecration  to  the  new  office 
of  the  high-priesthood.  Probably  the  fall  and  the 
repentance  from  it  may  have  made  him  one  "  who 
could  have  compassion  on  the  ignoi'ant,  and  them 
who  are  out  of  the  way,  as  being  himself  also  com- 
pa-ssed  with  infirmity."  The  order  of  G  od  for  the 
consecration  is  found  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  the  record  of 
its  execution  in  Lev.  viii. ;  and  the  delegated  cha- 
racter of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is  clejirly  seen  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  this  its  inaugumtion,  the  priestly 
office  is  boiTie  by  Moses,  as  God's  truer  represen- 
tative (see  Heb.  vii.). 

The  fonn  of  consecration  resembled  other  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies  in  containing,  fiist,  a  sin-oflering, 
the  foiTQ  of  cleansing  fi'om  sin  and  reconciliation 
[Sin-offering]  ;  a  bumt-oflering,  the  symbol  of 
entire  devotion  to  God  of  the  nature  so  purified 
[Bqunt-offering]  ;  and  a  meat-oHering,  the 
thankful  acknowloilgmeut  and  sanctifying  of  God's 
natural  blessings  [MiJAT-OFFraiiNo].  it  had,  how- 
ever, besides  these,  the  solemn  assumption  of  the 
sacred  robes  (the  garb  of  righteousness),  the  anoint- 
ing (the.  symbol  of  God's  grace),  and  the  ottering  of 
the  ram  of  consecration,  the  blood  of  whicli  was 
sprinkled  on  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  upon  the  altar 
and  vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  order  to  sanctify 
tliem  for  the  service  of  God.    The  former  ceremonies 
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represented  the  blessings  and  duties  of  the  man ;  the 
latter  the  special  consecration  of  the  priest.^ 

The  solemnity  of  the  office,  and  its  entire  de- 
pendence for  sanctity  on  the  ordinance  of  God, 
were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
for  "  oiEFering  strange  fire"  on  the  altar,  and  appa^ 
rently  (see  Lev.  x,  9,  10)  for  doing  so  in  drunken 
recklessness.  Aaron's  checldng  his  sorrow,  so  as  at 
least  to  refrain  from  all  outward  signs  of  it,  would 
be  a  severe  trial  to  an  impulsive  and  weak  character, 
and  a  proof  of  his  being  lifted  above  himself  by  the 
office  which  he  held. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Aaron  is  almost 
entirely  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature 
is  the  gi-eat  rebellion  of  Korah  and  the  Levite: 
against  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united  with  that  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  and  the  Reubenites  against  the 
temporal  authority  of  Moses  [Korah].  The  true 
vindication  of  the  reality  of  Aai'on's  priesthood  was, 
not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah  by  the  fire  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  efficacy  of  his  offering  of  incense  to 
stay  the  plague,  by  which  he  was  seen  to  be  accepted 
as  an  Intercessor  for  the  people.  The  blooming  of 
his  rod  which  followed,  was  a  miraculous  sign, 
visible  to  all,  and  capable  of  preservation,  of  God's 
choice  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  only  occasion,  on  which  his  individual  cha- 
I'acter  is  seen,  is  one  of  presumption,  prompted  as 
before  chiefly  by  another,  and,  as  before,  speedily 
repented  of.  The  -murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
against  Moses  cleai-ly  proceeded  from  their  trust, 
the  one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic 
inspiration,  as  equal  commissions  fi-om  God  (Num. 
xii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before 
the  declaration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above  all  pro- 
phecy and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One  who  was  to 
come :  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  direction  of  the 
punishment,  to  have  originated  mainly  with  jMiriam, 
On  all  other  occasions  he  is  spoken  of  as  acting 
with  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people.  Leaning 
as  he  seems  to  have  done  wholly  on  turn,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at  Me- 
ribah,  and  its  punishment  [MosES]  (Num.  xx. 
10-12).  As  that  punishment  seems  to  have  purged 
out  from  Moses  the  tendency  to  self-confidence, 
which  tainted  his  character,  so  in  Aaron  it  may 
have  destroyed  that  idolatiy  of  a  stronger  mind,  into 
which  a  weaker  one,  once  conquered,  is  apt  to  fall. 
Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed  very  speedily. 
It  toolc  place  on  Mount  Hojr,  after  the  transference 
of  his  robes  and  office  to  Eleazar,  who  alone  with 
Moses  was  present  at  his  death,  and  performed  his 
burial  (Num.  xx.  28).  This  mount  is  still  called 
the  "  RFountain  of  Aaron."     [HOR.] 

The  wife  of  Aaron  was  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23)  :  and 
the  two  sons  who  sui-vived  liim,  Eleazai*  and  Itha- 
mar.  The  high  priesthood  descended  to  thefoiTner, 
and  to  his  descendants  until  the  time  of  Eli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the  high 
..'priesthood  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  11,  §5,  viii.  1^ 
§  3),  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children  ;  with  them 
it  continued  till  the  accession  of  Solomon,  who  took 
it  from  Abiathar,  and  restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  the 
house  of  Eleazar),  so  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  1  Sam. 
ii.  30.  X-^-  ^O 

N.B.   In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  17,  "  Aaron"  (pDN)  is 
counted  as  one  of  the  "  tribes  of  Israel." 


*  It  is  noticeable  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  leper  to  his  place,  as  one  of  God's  people, 
hear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  consecration. 
See  Lev.  xiv.  10-32. 


ABAEIM 

AB  {^^^y  father),  an  element  in  the  composition 
of  many  proper  names,  of  which  Abba  is  a  Chaldaic 
form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  the  emphatic  force 
of  the  definite  article.  Applied  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ  (Mark  xiv.  36),  and  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
viii.  15  ;    Gal.  iv.  6).  ,  [R.  W.  B.] 

AB.     [MoxTHS.] 

AB'ACUC,  2  Esdr.  i.  40.     [Habakkuk.] 

ABAD'DOISr.     [ASMODEUS.] 

ABAG'THA  (NnnS  ;  Abgatha),  one  of  the 
peven  eunuchs  in  the  Persian  court  of  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  10).  In  the  LXX.  the  names  of  these 
eunuchs  are  difFei-ent.  The  word  contains  the  same 
root  which  we  find  in  the  Persian  names  Bigtha 
(Esth.  i.  10),  Bigthan  (Esth.  ii.  21),  Bigthana 
(Esth.  vi.  2),  and  Bagoas.  Bohlen  explains  it  from 
the  Sanscrit  hagaddta,  "  given  by  foi-tune,"  from 
hagat  foi-tune,  the  sun. 

AB'ANA  (n31_^;^  'A^avd;  Ahana),  one  of 
the  "rivers  (nnnj)  of  Damascus"  (2  K.  v.  12). 
The  Barada  (Xpv'<Topfi6as  of  the  Greeks)  and 
the  Av)aj  ai-e  now  the  chief  streams  of  Damascus, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  foimer 
of  these  represents  the  Abana  and  the  latter  the 
Pharpai'  o^  the  text.  As  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Barada  was,  as  it  now  is, 
the  chief  river  of  the  city  (Rob.  iii.  446),  flowing 
through  it,  and  supplying  most  of  its  dweilmgs 
with  water.  The  Av}aj  is  further  $-om  Damascus, 
and  a  native  of  the  place,  if  speaking  of  the  two 
together,  would  ceiiainly,  with  Naaman,  name  the 
Barada  fii-st  (Porter,  i.  276).  To  tbis  may  be 
added  the  fact  that  in  the  Aj-abic  version  of  the 
passage — the  date  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  Ro- 
diger  as  the  11th   cent. — Abana  is  rendered  by 

Barda,  f^s^  ^ .     Further,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 

\iotice  that  one  branch  of  the  Awaj — if  Kiepert's 
map  (in  Rob.  1856)  is  to  be  trusted — now  bears 
the  name  of  Wady  Barhar.  There  is  however  no 
reference  to  this  in  Robinatiu  or  Porier. 

The  Barada  rises  in  the  Antilibanus  near  Zeh- 
dany,  at  about  23  milep  from  the  city,  and  1149 
feet  above  it.  In  its  com-se  it  passes  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Abila,  and  receives  the  watera  of  Ain-Fijeh, 
one  of  the  lai'gest  .springs  in  Sp-ia.  Tliis  was  long 
believed  to  be  the  real  source  of  the  Barada,  accord- 
mg  to  the  popular  usage  of  the  country,  which 
regards  the  most  copious  fountain,  not  the  most 
distant  head,  as  the  origin  of  a  river.  We  meet 
with  other  instances  of  the  same  mistake  in  the  case 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontes  [Ain]  ;  it  is  to  Dr. 
Robinson  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  discovery  in  the 
present  case  (Rob.  iii.  477).  After  flowing  through 
Damascus  the  Barada  runs  across  the  plain,  leaTin<T 
the  remarkable  Assyrian  ruin  Tell  es-Salahiych  on 
its  left  bank,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  or  mai^h 
Bahret  el-Kihliyeh.  Mr.  Porter  calculates  that 
14  villages  and  150,000  souls  ai-e  dependent  on  this 
important  river.  For  the  couree  of  the  Barada  see 
Porter,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  Jouni.  of  S.  Lit.  N.S.  viii., 
Rob.  iii.  446,  7.  Lightfoot  {Cent.  Chor.  iv.)  and 
Gesenius  {Thes.  116)  quote  the  naraep*]0")p  as  ap- 
plied in  the  Lexicon  ArucJi  to  the  Amana.        [G ."! 

ABA'RIM  (Milton  accents '  Ab'arim),  the 
"mount,"     or    "mountains    of"    (always    with 

b  The  Keri,  with  the  Targum  Jonathan  and  the 
Syriac  version,  has  Araanah.     See  margin  of  A.  V. 


ABDA 

the  def.    ai'ticle,  OniVH  "111,  or  HH,  rh  6pos 

ri  'AjSapt^,  or  4y  tijJ  Trepav  rov  ^lopMvov, 
=  the  mountains  of  the  further  parts,  or  possibly, 
of  the  fords),  a  mountain  or  range  of  highlands 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49),  facing  Jericho,  and  forming  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  at  that  pai-t.  Its 
most  elevated  spot  was  "  the  Mount  Nebo,  '  head ' 
of  ''the'  Pisgah,"  from  which  Moses  viewed  the 
Promised  Land  befoi'e  his  death.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of 
any  length,  unless  the  Ije- Abarim  ("  heaps  of  A.") 
named  in  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the 
south  frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  them.  .  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  word 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  Abarim,  viz.  "l^i?, 

is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
countiy  on-  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

These  mountains  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvii. 
13.  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  49  ;  also  pro- 
bably in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where  the  word  is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  "  passages." 

In  the  absence  of  research  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan 
and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  topography  of  those  regions 
must  remain  to  a  great  degree  obscure.  [G.] 

AB'DA(X'^1V;  Ai/Bccu;  A'^da).    1.  Father  of 

Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  G).  2.  Son  of  Shammua  (Neh. 
xi.  17),  called  Obadiah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  16. 

AB'DEEL  C^N'^nV;  Abdeet),  father  of  She- 
lerniah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

AB'Dl  C^nV;  'AjSat;    Ab'di),  name  of  three 

men.      1.  (1  Chr.  vi.  44).      2.  (2  Chi-,  xsix.  12). 

3.  (Ezr.  X.  26). 

ABDI'AS,  2  Esdr.  i.  39.     [Obadiah.] 
AB'DIELC^N^-nnV;  'A^GMA;  Ahdiel),  son  oi 
Guni(lChr.  V.  15)." 

AB'DON  (fniy;  'A^Btiu;  Ahdon).  1.  A 
judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  Bedan  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  2.  Son 
of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23).  3.  First-born  son  of 
Jehiel,  son  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  %iii.  30,  is.  35,  36). 

4.  Son  of  Micah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20),  called  Achbor  in  2K.  xxii.  13. 

AB'DOISr  (I'Tn^V;  'K^Uv,  Aa&^d>v,  'Va^^<L6\ 
a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given  to  the  Gershonites 
(Josh.  xxi.  30 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  74).  No  place  of  this 
name,  appears  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xis.  24-31);  but  instead  we  find  (28)  plV, 

"Hebron,"  *  which  is  the  same  word,  with  the  change 
frequent  inHebreWi^f  1  for  1.  Indeed  manyMSS. 
have  Abdon  in  Josh.  xix.  28  (Ges.  980  ;  Winer, 
s.  u.)  ;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions retain  the  R,  except  the  Vatican  LXX.  which 
has  "E.\^^v  (Alex,  'kxp^v).  [G*.] 

ABED'NEG0(i3rTO;  'A(5nemy6',  Ahde- 
nago),  i.e.  servant  of  Nego,  perhaps  the  same  as 
Nebo,  which  was  the  Chaldaean  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  worshipped  as  the  scribe  and  intei-preter  of 
the  gods  (Gesen.).  Abednego  was  the  Chaldaean  name 


^  The  Am  is  here  rendered  by  H.  The  H  in  the  well- 
known  Hebron  i-epresents  Ch.  Elsewhere  (as  Gaza, 
Gomorrah)  Ain  is  rendered  by  G  in  the  Auth.  Version. 

b  It  is  in  favour  of  Gesenius'  interpretation  that  the 
Chaldee  Targum  always  renders  Abel  by  Mishor,  which 


ABEL  3 

given  to  Azariah,  one  of  the  three  fi'iends  of  Daniel, 
-mira^julously  saved  fi'om  the  buraing  fierv  furnace 
(Dan.  iii.).       [Azariaii,  No.  10.]       [R.  W.  B,] 

A'BEL  (73S  =  ^  meadow,  accordingtoGesenius, 

who  deiives  it  from  a  root  signifying  moisture  like 
that  of  grass ;  see,  however,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  diherent  meaning  of  Lengerke,  Kenaan,  i.  358, 
aiid  Hengstenberg,  Pent,  ii.  319)  ;  the  name  of 
sevei'al  places  in  Palestine : — 

1.  A'bel-beth-ma'acha  (HDVp   IX^"^   't?),  a 

town  of  some  importance  {-kSXis  koX  firtTpSiroAis, 
"  a  city  and  a  mother  in  Israel  "  2  Sam.  xx.  19), 
in  the  extreme  N.  of  Palestine ;  named  with  Dan, 
Cinneroth,  Kedesh  ;  and  as  such  failmg  an  early 
prey  to  the  invading  kings  of  Syria  (1  K.  xv. 
20)  and  Ass}a'ia  .(2  K.  xv.  29).  In  the  parallel 
passage,  2  Chr.  xvi.  4,  the  name  is  changed  to 
Abel  Malm,  D**?^  'N  =  "Abel  on  the  waters."    Here 

Sheba  was  overtaken  and  besieged  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
XX.  14,  15)  ;  and  the  city  was  saved  by  the  exercise 
on  the  part  of  one  of  its  inhabitants  of  that  sagacity 
for  which  it  was  proverbial  (18).  In  verses  14 
and  18  it  is  simply  Abel,  and  in  14  is  apparently 
distmguished  from  Beth-maacha.  If  the  derivation 
of  Gesenius  be  the  correct  one,  the  situation  of  Abel 
was  probably  in  the  Ard  el-JIuleh,  the  marshy 
meadow  country  which  drains  into  the  Sea  of 
Merom,  whether  at  Abil  (Robinson,  iii.  372),  or 
more  to  the  south  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  390  ■note). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  between  Paneas  and 
Damascus ;  but  this  has  not  been  identified. 

2.  A'bel-miz'eaim  (Miizraim),  DpVP  '^»  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  of  the  text,  the  mourning 
of  Egypt,  Tre^flos  Pdyvinov  (this  meaning,  however, 
requires  a  different  pointing,  P^K  for  ?i!<)  :  the 
name  given  by  the  Cauaanites  to  the  floor  of  Atad, 
at  which  Joseph,  his  brothers,  and  the  Egyptians 
made  their  mourning  for  Jacob  (Gen.  1,  11).  It 
was  beyond  (13i/  =  on  the  east  of)  Jordan,  though 

placed  by  Jerome  at  Beth-Hogla  (now  Ain-Rajla), 
near  the  river,  on  its  west  bank.     [Atai),] 

3.  A'bel-shit'tim  (with  the  article  Q^tp^H  'N), 
"the  meadow  of  the  acacias,"  in  the  "plains'' 
('nb"!!^  =  the  deserts)  of  Moab ;  on  the  low  level 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  as  contradistinguisheil  from 
the  cultivated  "  fields  "  on  the  upper  level  of  the 
table-land.  Here — their  last  resting-place  before 
crossing  the  Jordan — Israel  "  pitched  from  Beth- 
jesimoth  unto  A.  Shittim,"  Nimi.  xxxiii,  49. 
The  place  is  most  frequently  mentioned  by  its 
shoi-ter  name  of  Sliittim.  [Shittim.]  In  the  days 
of  Josephus  it  was  still  known  as  Abila, — the  town 
embosomed  in  palms,"  (Httov  vvv  ttSAls-  iffrlv 
'A^iXiji  <poiviK6<l>vToy  5"  eo-rl  rh  xwpfoj/.  Ant. 
iv.  8,  §  1),  60  stadia  from  the  river  (y.  1,  §1). 
The  town  and  the  palms  have  disappeared  ;  but  the 
acacia-groves,  denoted  by  the  name  Shittim,  still 
remain,  "marlring  with  a  line  of  verdure  the  upper 
terraces  ai'  the  Jordan  valley"  (Stanley.  >S'.  and  P. 
298), 

4.  A'bel-meho'lah   (Mec/iolah,  nViriD  'K 


in  later  Hebrew  lost  its  special  significance,  and  was 
used  for  a  level  spot  or  plain  generally. 

°  It  was  amongst  these  palms,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, that  Deuteronomy  was  delivered  by  Moses. 
See  the  passage  above  cited.' 

B2 
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"  meadow  of  the  dance  "),  named  with  Beth-shcan 
(Scythopolis)  and  Jokneam  (1  K.  iv.  12),»  and- 
therefore  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  (Eus. 
iv  T$  aiXavC).  To  "the  border  (the  'lip'  or 
'  brink ')  of  Abel-meholah,"  and  to  Beth-shittah 
(the  '  house  of  the  acacia '),  both  places  being  evi- 
dently down  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  routed 
Bedouin  host  fled  from  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22). 
Here  Elisha  was  found  at  his  plough  by  Elijah 
returning  up  the  valley  from  Horeb  (1  K.  xix. 
16-19).  In  Jerome's  time  the  name  had  dwindled 
to  'A^eX/ifa. 

5.  A'bel-cera'mim  (D^pna  'N),  in  the  A.  V. 
rendered  "  the  plain  of  the  vineyards,"  a  place  east- 
ward of  Jordan,  beyond  Aroer ;  named  as  the  point 
to  which  Jephtha's  pursuit  of  the  Bene-Ammon 
extended  (Judg.  xi.  33).  A  Kiifiri  i,iiTre\o<p6pos 
"AjSeX  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  6  (Jerome,  7) 
miles  beyond  Philadelphia  (Rabbah)  ;  and  another, 
olyo(f>6pos  Ka.\ovfievi]t  more  to  the  N.  12  miles  E. 
from  Gadara,  below  the  Hieromax.  Ruins  bearing 
the  name  of  Abila  are  still  fouhd  in  the  same  posi- 
tion (Ritter,  Syria,  1058).  There  were  at  lea.st 
three  places  with  the  name  of  Aroer  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Jordan.     [Aroer.] 

6.  "  The  GREAT  '  Abel,'  in  the  field  of  Joshua 
the  Bethshemite"  (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  By  comparison 
with  14  and  15,  it  would  seem  that  J  has  been 
here  exchanged  for  ?,  and  that  for  7DX  should  be 
read  ]3X  =  stone.  So  the  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee 
Targum.  Our  translators,  by  the  insertion  of 
"  stone  of,"  take  a  middle  course.  See,  however, 
Lengerke  (358)  and  Herxheimer  (1  Sam.  vi.  18), 
who  hold  by  Abel  as  being  the  name  subsequently 
given  to  the  spot  in  reference  to  the  "  mourning  " 
(•vSNn*)  there,  ver.  19.  •  In  this  case  compare 
Genil.'ll.  [G.] 

A'BEL,  in  Hebr.  HBBEL  (73n  ;  'A/SeX ; 
Ahel\  I.e.  breath,  vapour,  transitoriness,  probably 
so  called  from  the  shortness  of  his  life),  the  secx)nd 
son  of  Adam,  murdered  by  his  brother  Cain  (Gen. 
iv.  1-16).  Jehovah  showed  respect  for  Abel's  offer- 
ing, but  not  for  that  of  Cain,  because,  according 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  Abel  "  by 
faith  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 
The  expression  "  sin,"  i.  e.  a  sin-offeinng  "  lieth  at 
the  door"  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain  forgiveness  was 
already  revealed.  On  account  of  Abel's  faith,  St. 
Augustine  makes  Abel  the  type  of  the  new  regene- 
rate man ;  Cain  that  of  the  natural  man  {de  Civ. 
I)ei,  XV.  1).  St.  Chrysostom  observes  that  Abel 
offered  the  iest  of  his,  flock — Cain  that  which  was 
most  readily  procured  (JJcmi.  in  Gen.  xviii.  5). 
Jesus  Christ  spoke  of  him  as  the  first  martyr 
(Matt,  xxiii.  3.5)  ;  so  did  the  early  church  subse- 
quently. For  Christian  traditions  see  Iren,  v.  67  ; 
OTirysost.  Horn,  in  Gen.  xix.'f  CudrenTIfist.  8. 
For  those  of  the  Rabbins  and  Mahommedajis.  Eisen- 
meTiger, Entdec/d.  Jud.  i.  462,  832;  Hottinger, 
Hist.  Or.  24  ;  Ei-sch  &  Gruber,  EncyUop.  s.  v. ; 
and  the  Kur-dn  V.  The  place  of  his  murder  and 
his  grave  are  pointnd  out  near  Damascus  (Pococke, 
b.  ii.  168) ;  and  the  neighbouring  peasants  tell  a 
curious  tradition  respecting  his  burial  (StaiUey, 
S.  #  P.  p.  413). 

The  Orientjd  Gnosticism  of  the  Sabaeans  made 
Abel  an  incarnate  Aeon,  and  the  Gnostic  or  Mani- 
chaean  sect  of  the  Abelitne  in  North  Africa  in  the 
time  of  Augustine  (de  Fiacres.  86,  87),  sn  called 
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themselves  from  a  tradition  that  Abel,  though  mar- 
ried, lived  in  continence.  In  order  to  avoid  perpe- 
tuating original  sin,  they  followed  his  example,  but  in 
order  to  keep  up  their  sect,  each  married  pair  adopted 
a  male  and  female  child,  who  in  their  turn  vowed  to 
marry  under  the  same  conditions.  [R.  W.  B.] 

A'BEZ  (|>aN,  in  pause  5>3S  ;  'P«;8^s  ;  Abes), 
a  town  in  the  possession  of  Issachar,  named  be- 
tween Kishion  and  Remeth,  in  Josh.  xix.  20,  only. 
Gesenius  mentions  as  a  possible  derivation  of  the 
name,  that  the  Chaldee  for  tin  is  nV3K.  Possibly, 
however,  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  fin,  Thebez, 

now  TUbas,  a  town  situated  not  far  from  Engannim 
and  Shunem  (both  towns  of  Issachar),  and  which 
otherwise  has  entirely 'escaped  mention  in  the  list 
in  Joshua,  [G.] 

A'BI  ('IN;  'AiSou;  ^6s),  mother  of  king  Heze- 
kiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  The  name  is  written  Abijah 
(n'3X)  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  I .  Her  father's  name  was 
Zechariah,  He  was  perhaps  the  Zechariah  mentioned 
by  Isaiah  (viii.  2).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABI'A,  ABI'AH;,   or  ABI'JAH  (HJIN  = 

•in*lX;  'A$d;  Abia).      1.  Son  of  Becher,  the 

son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  2.  Wife  of  Hez- 
ron  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).  3.  Second  son  of  Samuel, 
whom  together  with  his  eldest  son  Joel  he  made 
judges  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28). 
The  coiTuptness  of  their  administration  was  the 
reason  alleged  by  the  Israelites  for  theu*'  demanding 
a  king.      4.  Mother  of  king  Hezekiah.     [Abi.] 

For  other  persons  of  this  name  see  Abijah. 

[R.  W.  B.] 

ABI-AL'BON.     [Abiel.] 

ABI'ASAPH,  otherwise  written  EBI'ASAPH 
(flDNnX,   Ex.  vi.  24,   and  eip»3X,  1  Chr.  vi. 

8,  22,  ix.  19 ;  'Afida-ap,  'A$i(riif,  'APii<ra<\> ; 
Abiasaph ;  according  to  Simonis,  "  cyjvs  patrem 
abstulit  Deus"  with  reference  to  the  death  of 
Korah,  as  related  in  Num.  xvi. ;  but  according  to 
Fiirst  and  Gesenius,  father  of  gathering,  i.  e.  the 
gatherer;  compare  tlDN,  Asaph,  1  Chr.  vi.  39). 
He  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Korhites  (a  house  of  the  Kohathites),  but  his  pie- 
cise  genealogy  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  Ex.  vi. 
24,  he  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  represented  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  and  as  the  brother  of 
Assir  and  Elkauah.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  he  appears 
as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Assir,  the.  son  of 
Korah.  The  natural  inference  from  this  would  be 
that  in  Ex.  vi.  24  the  expression  "  the  sons  of 
Korah "  merely  means  the  families  into  which  the 
house  of  the  Korhites  was  subdivided.  But  if  so, 
the  verse  in  Exodus  must  be  a  later  insertion  than 
the  time  of  Moses,  as  in  Moses'  lifetime  the  gieat- 
gnftidsou  of  Korah  could  not  have  been  the  head  of 
a  family.  Aid  it  is  remarkable  that  the  verse  is 
quite  out  of  its  place,  and  appears  improperly  to 
separate  ver.  25  and  ver.  23,  which  both  relate  to 
the  house  of  Aaron.  If,  however,  this  inference  is 
not  con-ect,  then  the  Ebiasaph  of  1  Chr.  vi.  is  a 
diflerent  person  fi'om  the  Abiasaph  of  Ex.  vi.,  viz. 
hLs  great-nephew.  But  this  does  not  seem  pro- 
bable. It  appeal's  from  1  Chr.  ix.  19,  that  that 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Abiasaph  of  which 
Shallum  was  chief  were  porters,  "  keepers  of  the 
gates  of  the  tabernacle;"  and  fi-om  ver.  31   that 
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Mattithiali,  *'  the  Hvst-born  of  Shallum  the  Kovahite 
liad  the  set  office  over  the  things  that  were  made 
in  the  pans,"  iii)pareiitly  in  the  time  of  David. 
From  Neh.  xii.  25  we  learn  that  Abiasaph's  family 
was  not  extinct  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah ;  for  the 
family  of  Meshullam  (which  is  the  same  as  Shal- 
lum),  with  Talmon  and  Akkub,  still  filled  the  office 
of  poiters,  "  keeping  the  ward  at  the  threshold  of 
the  gate."  Other  remarkable  descendants  of  Abi- 
asaph,  according  to  the  text  of  1  Chr.  vi.  33-37, 
were  Samuel  the  prophet  and  Elkanah  his  father 
(1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Heman  the  singer;  but  Ebiasaph 
seems  to  be  improperly  inseited  in  ver.  37.'*  The 
possessions  of  those  Kohathites  wlio  were  not  de- 
scended from  Aaron,  consisting  of  ten  cities,  lay  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  half-tiibe  of  Manasseh, 
and  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xxi.  20-26 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
61).  The  family  of  Elkanah  the  Kohathite  resided 
in  Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ABI'ATHAR  (in^nN ;  'A^tdBap;  Abiathar ; 

but  the  version  of  Santes  Pagninus  has  Ehiathar, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  points*  In  Mark  ii, 
26,  it  is  'A/Siciffap.  According  to  Simouis,  the 
name  means  "  (cujus)  pater  snperstes  mansit, 
raoi-tua  scil.  matre ;"  but  according  to  Fiirst  and 
Gesenius,  father  of  excellence.,  or  abundance'). 
Abiathar  was  that  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Ahimelech 
the  high  priest  who  escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted 
upon  his  father's  house  by  Said,  at  the  instigation 
of  Doeg  the  Edomite  (see  title  to  Ps.  lii.  and  the 
psalm  itself),  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of 
the  Lord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  shew-bread 
to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  as 
is  related  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  We  are  there  told  that 
when  Doeg  slew  in  Nob  on  that  day  fourscore  and 
rive  persons  that  did  wear  a  Imen  ephod,  "  one  of 
the  sous  of  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  named 
Abiathar,  escaped  and  fled  after  David ;"  and  it  is 
added  in  xxiii.  6,  that  when  he  did  so  "  he  came 
down  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand,"  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  David  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  9,  XXX.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19,  &c.).  The 
fact  of  David  having  been  the  unwilling  cause  of 
the  death  of  all  Abiathai-'s  kindred,  coupled  with 
his  gratitude  to  his  father  Ahimelech  for  his  kind- 
ness to  him,  made  him  a  fii-m  and  stedfast  friend 
to  Abiathar  all  his  life.  Abiathar  on  his  part  was 
fimily  attached  to  David.  He  adhered  to  him  in 
his  wanderings  while  pursued  by  Saul;  he  was 
with  him  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii. 
1-3),  the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi. 
10-13);  he  earned  the  ark  before  him  when  David 
brought  it  up  to  Jei-usalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  11;  IK. 
ii.  26) ;  he  continued  faithful  to  him  in  Absalom's 
rebelUon  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  36,  xvii.  15-17, 
xix.  11);  and  "was  afflicted  in  all  wherein  David 
was  afflicted."  He  was  also  one  of  David's  chief 
counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  When,  however, 
Adonijah  set  himself  up  for  David's  successor  on 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  Solomon,  Abiathar, 
either  persuaded  by  Joab,  or  in  rivalry  to  Zadok, 
or  under  some  influence  which'  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered, sided  with  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
partisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side.  For 
this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  native  village, 
Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi.  18j, 
and   naiTowly   escaped    with   his  life,  which  was 


"■  See  The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Chriaty  by  Lord  Artliuv  Ilifvcy,  \),  210,  and  p. 
214,  nott;. 
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spared  by  Solomon  only  on  the  strength  of  iiis  long 
and  faithful  service  to  David  his  father.  He  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  perform  the  functions  or 
enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  the  high-priesthood.  For 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  "  Solomon  thi-ust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  to  the  Lord ;"  and'  that 
"  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  yai  in  the  room^  of 
Abiathar"  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).  So  thiit  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  assertion  in  1  K.  iv.  4,  that  in 
Solomon's  reign  "Zadok  and  Abiathar  weie  the 
priests ;"  and  still  more  difficult  in  connexion  with 
ver.  2,  which  tells  us  that  "  Azariah  the  son  of 
Zadok"  was  "the  priest:"  a  declaration  contiimed 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  10.  It  is  probable  that  Abiathar  did 
not  long  survive  David.  He  is-  not  mentioned  again, 
and  he  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  years  at 
Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  difficulties  connected 
with  Abiathar,  to  which  a  brief  reference  must  be 
made  before  we  conclude  this  article.  (1.)  In  2  Sam. 
viii.  17,  and  in  the  duplicate  passage  1  Chr.  xviii. 
16,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  we  have  Ahime- 
lech substituted  for  Abiathar,  and  Ahimelech  the 
son  of  Abiathar,  instead  of  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech,  Whereas  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every 
other  passage  in  the  0.  T.,  we  are  unifoimly  told 
that  it  was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok 
in  David's  reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahi- 
melech, and  that  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  finding  Abiathai- 
spoken  of  as  the  high-priest  in  whose  time  David 
ate  the  shew-bread,  in  Mark  ii.  26.  (See  Alford, 
ad  he.)  However,  the  evidence  in  favom"  of  David's 
friend  being  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  pre- 
pondeiates  so  strongly,  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  that  one  can  only 
suppose,  with  Procopius  of  Gaza,  that  the  eiTor  was 
a  clerical  one  originally,  and  was  propagated  fiom 
one  passage  to  another.  The  mention  o'^  Abiathar 
by  our  Lord,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhaps  be  ift:- 
counted  for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  person  who  per- 
suaded his  father  to  allow  David  to  have  the  biwid, 
and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  loaves  were  Abiathai's 
(Lev.  xxiv.  9),  and  given  by  him  with  his  own 
hand  to  Daiad.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  our 
Lord  doubtless  spoke  of  Abiathar  as  jHSn,  "  the 

priest,"  the  designation  applied  to  Ahimelech 
throughout  1  Sam.  xx.,  and  equally  applicable  to 
Abiathar.  The  expression  apxt-^pehs.  is  the  Greek 
translation  of  our  Lord's  words. 

(2.)  Another  difficulty  concerning  Abiathar  is  to 
deteimine  his  position  relatively  to  Zadok,  and  to 
account  for  the  double  high-priesthood,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  over  that  of 
Eieazar.  A  theory  has  been  invented  that  Abiathar 
was  David's,  and  Zadok  Saul's  high-priest,  but  it 
seems  to  rest  on  no  sohd  ground.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  these : — Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  the 
son  of  Phluehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  was  high-priest  in 
the  reign  of  Saul.  On  his  death  his  son  Abiathar 
became  high-priest.  The  first  mention  of  Zadok  is 
in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  described  as  "'  a 
young  man  mighty  of  valour,"  and  is  said  to  have 
joined  David  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron,  in  com- 
pany with  Jehoiada,  "  the  leader  of  the  Aaronites." 
From  this  time  we  read,  both  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Chronicles,  of  "  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
the  priests,"  Zadok  being  always  named  fii-st.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  Solomon  on  his  accession  put 
Zadok  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.  Perhajis  the  tine 
state  of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar  was  the  first. 
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and  Zadok  the  second  priest;  but  that  fi-om  the 
superior  streogth.  of  the  house  of  Eleazar  (of  which 
Zadok  was  head),  which  enabled  it  to  furnish  16 
out  of  the  24  com-ses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired 
considerable  influence  with  David;  and. that  this, 
added  to  hLs  being  the  heir  of  the  elder  line,  and 
perhaps  also  to  borae  of  the  passages  being  written 
after  the  line  of  Zadok  were  established  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  led  to  the  precedence  given  him  over 
Abiathar.  We  have  already  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  jealousy  of  Zadok  being  one  of  the  motives 
which  inclined  Abiathar  to  join  Adonijah's  faction. 
It  is  most  remarkable  how,  firet,  Saul's  cniel 
slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Xob,  and  then  the 
political  enor  of  the  ^vise  Abiathar,  led  to  the  ful- 
fllmeut  of  God's  denunciation  against  the  house  of 
Eli,  as  the  writer  of  1  K.  ii.  27  leads  us  to  obsei-ve 
when  he  says  that  "  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar 
from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  might 
fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  He  spake  con- 
cerning the  house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh.*^  See  dso  Joseph. 
Ant.  ^ii.  1,  §§3,  4.  [A.  C  H.] 

A'BLB.     [MosTHS.] 

AEI'DAH  and  ABI'DA  (VTIX  ;  'A$eidd ; 

•  Ainda),  a  son  of  Midian  (Gen.  xrr.  4 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  33).  .  [E.  S.  P.] 

A'BIDAjST  (tTa^5;  'h^Mv;  Abidaa),  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Xum.  i.  11,  ii.  Tl,  vii.  60,  65,  s.  24). 

ATBIEL  (^NnK ;  'Aj3i^\;  AhieT).      1.  The 

father  of  lush,  and  consequently  grandfather  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1),  as  well  as  of  Abner,  Saul's  com- 
mander-in-chief (1  Sam.  xiv,  51).  In  the  genealogy 
in  1  Ghr.  viii.  33,  \x.  o9,  Ner  is  made  the  father  of 
Kish,  and  the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted ,  but  the 
coiTect  genealogy  according  to  Samuel  is : — 
0        *  Abiel 


Kish 

I 
Saul 


Ner 

1 
Abner 


2.  Oae  of  David's  30  "mighty  men"  (1  Chi-, 
xi.  32);  called  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31,  Abi-Albon,  a 
name  which  has  the  same  meaning.      [R.  W,  B.] 

ABIE'ZER  ("iry  ^n«,  father  of  help  ;  'A0i- 
efep,  'le^  ;  familia  Ezri,  dom"S  Abiezer). 
1.  Eldest  son  of  Gilead,  and  descendant  of  ilachir 
and  ^fanasseh,  and  apparently  at  one  time  the  lead- 
ing'&mily  of  the  tribe  (Josh.  xvii.  2 ;  Sum.  xxvi. 
30,  where  the  name  is  given  in  the  contracted 
form  of  "ITV^N,  Jeezer).  In  the  genealogies  of 
Chronicles,  Abiezer  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
text,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  sister  of  Gilead 
(1  Chr.  vii.  18;.  Originally,  therefore,  the  family 
was  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of  Gilead  on  the 
east  of  Jordan ;  but  when  first  met  with  in  the 
history,  some  part  at  least  of  it  had  crossed  the 
Jordan  gnd  established  itself  at  Ophrah,  a  place 
which,  though  not  yet  identified,  must  have  been 
on  the  hills  which  overlook  from  the  south  the 
wide  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  field  of  so  many  of  the 
battles  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  246-7  ;  Judg.Vi.  34). 
Here,  when  the  fortunes  of  his  &mily  wi-re  at  the 
lowest — "  my  *  thousand'  is  '  the  poor  one '  in  5Ia- 
nasseh  "  (vi.  15^ — was  bom  the  gi-eat  Judge  Gideon, 
destined  to  raise  his  own  house  to  almost  royal  dignity 
(Stanley,  229 ),  and  to  achieve  for  bis  country  one  of 
the  most  si^rnal  deliverances  recorded  in  their  whole 
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histoiy.  [GiDEOX;  Opheah.]  The  name  occui-s, 
in  addition  to  the  passages  above  quoted,  in  Judg.  vi. 
34,  viii.  2 ;  and  in  an  adjectival  form  (HTJ^n  OS, 
"the  Abiezrito")  in  Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32. 

2.  One  of  David's  "  mighty  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xivii.  12).  [G.] 

AB'IGAIL  (b'-aUX,  or  ^V?^2;  'A^iyaia; 
Abigail).  1.  The  beautiful  wife  of  Nabal,  a  wealthy 
owner  of  goats  and  sheep  in  Caiinel.  When  David's 
messengei-s  were  slighted  by  Xabal,  Abigail  took  the 
blame  upon  herself,  supplied  David  and  his  follow- 
ers with  provisions,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his 
anger.  Ten  days  after  this  Nabal  died,  and  David 
sent  for  Abigail  and  made  her  his  wife  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  14,  seq.).  By  her  he  had  a  son,  called  Chi- 
leab  in  2  Sam,  iii.  3  ;  but  Daniel,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1. 
For  Daniel  Thenius  proposes  to  read  n  V*l,  suggested 
to  him  by  the  LXX.  AaXowto  (Then.  Fxeg.  Randb. 
ad  loc). 

2.  A  sister  of  Dand,  maiTied  to  Jether  the  Ish- 
maelite^  and  mother,  by  him,  of  Amasa  (1  Chr.  ii. 
17).  In  2  Sam.  x^ii.  25,  she  is  described  as  the 
dauirhter  of  Kahash,  sister  to  Zeruiah,  Joab's  mother, 
and  aj>  marrying  Ithra  (another'  form  of  Jether)  an 
Israelite. 

The  statement  in  Samuel  that  the  mother  of 
Amasa  was  an  Israelite  is  doubtless  a  transcriber's 
error.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  recording  this 
circumstance ;  but  the  circumstance  of  David's  sister 
manying  a  heathen  Ishmaelite  deserved  mention 
(Thenius,  Ex&j.  Handb.  Sam.  1.  c).  [E.  W.  B.] 

ABIHA'IL  (b^n^nS;   'A0ixai\;    Abihaiel). 

1.  Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of  the  Levitical  femily  of 
MeraiT,  a  contemporarv  of  Moses  (Num.  iii.  35). 

2.  Wife  of  Abishur  (i  Chr.  ii.  29).  3.  Son  of 
Huri,  of  the  tribeofGad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).  4.  Wife 
of  Rehoboam.  She  is  called  the  daughter,  i.  e.  a 
descendant  of  Eliab,  the  elder  brother  of  David.  lu 
2  Chr.  xi.  18,  her  name  is  written  with  H  instead 
of  n,  and  in  the  LXX.  'Afiidta.  5.  Father  of 
Esther  and  uncle  of  iIordecai.(£sth,  ii.  15,  ix,  29). 

The  names  of  Xo.  2  and  4  are  written  in  some 
MSS.  !?:n^nK  C'AjStxat'a,  1  Chr.  ii.  29;  'Aj3t- 
yaia,  2  Chr.  xi.  18),  which  Gesenius  conjectures 
to  be  a  corruption  of  7^n  ""DN,  but  which  Simonis 

derives  from  a  root  >in,  and  interprets  "  father  of 
light,  or  splendour."  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABI'HU(K-ln^lK;  'Aj8toi55;  ^W«),  the  second 
son  (Xum.  iii,  2)  of  Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23), 
who  with  his  father  and  his  elder  brother,  Xadab 
and  70  elders  of  Isi-ael  accompanied  iloses  to  the 
summit  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.  1).  Bang  together  with 
Xadab  guilty  of  offering  strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1)  to 
the  Lord,  i.  e.  not  the  holy  fire  winch  burnt  con- 
tinually upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Lev.  vi.  9, 
12) ;  they  were  both  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven, 
and  Aaron  and  his  surviving  sons  were  forbidden  to 
mourn  for  them.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABI'HtJD  (n-in^nX  ;  'A^MJuS ;  Ahivd),  son  of 
Bela  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

ABrjAHorABi'jAM.  1.  (in^nK,  n*nK, 

D*3K,  v:dl  of  Jeliorah;  'A^«£,  ^A^wi,  LXX.'; 
'Aj8(as,  Joseph.;  Ahiam.  A'>U' )^  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Rehoboam  on  th-  throne  of  Judah  (1  K. 
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xiv.  31  ;  2  Chv.  xii.  16).  He  is  called  Abijah 
in  Chronicles,  Ahijam  in  Kings  ;  the  latter  name 
being  probably  an  error  in  the  MSS.,  since  the 
LXX.  have  nothing  coiTesponding  to  it,  "and  their 
form,  'AjStotJ,  seems  taken  from  Abijahu,  which 
occurs  2  Chr.  xiii.  20,  21.  Indeed  Geseniiis  says 
that  some  MSS.  read  Abijah  in  1  K.  xiv.  31.  The 
suppasition,  therefore,  of  Lightfoot  (^Harm.  0.  T., 
p.  209,  Pitman's  edition),  that  the  writer  in  Kings, 
who  takes  a  much  worse  view  of  Abijah's  character 
than  we  find  in  Chromcles,  altered  the  last  syllable 
to  avoid  introducing  the  holy  Jah  into  the  name  of 
a  bad  man,  is  minecessary.  But  it  is  not  fanciful 
or  absurd,  for  changes  of  the  kind  were  not  un- 
usual :  for  example,  after  the  Samaritan  schism, 
the  Jews  altered  the  name  of  Shechem  into  Sychar 
(drunkeri),  as  we  have  it  in  John  iv.  5  ;  and  Hosea 
(iv,  15)  changes  Bethel,  house  of  God,  into  Bethaven, 
house  of  naught.     (See  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  222.) 

From  the  first  hook  of  Kings  we  leaiTi  that 
Abijah  endeavoured  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  and  made  war  on  Jeroboam .  No  details 
are  given,  but  we  are  also  informed  that  he  walked 
in  all  the  sins  of  Eehoboam  (idolatry  and  its  attend- 
ant immoralities,  1  K,  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that  his 
heart  "  was  not  peifect  before  God,  as  the  heart  of 
David  his  father."  In  the  second  book  of  Chro- 
nicles his  war  against  Jeroboam  is  more  minutely 
described,  and  he  makes  a  speech  to  the  men  of 
Israel,  reproaching  them  for  breaking  their  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  David,  for  worshipping  the 
golden  calves,  and  substituting  unauthorized  priests 
for  the  sons  of  Aai'on  and  the  Levites.  He  was 
successful  in  battle  against  Jeroboam,  and  took 
tlie  cities  of  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephrain,  with 
their  dependent  villages.  It  is  also  said  that  his 
army  consisted  of  400,000  men,  and  Jeroboam's  of 
800,000,  of  whom  500,000  fell  "in  the  action:  but 
Kennicott  {The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  considered,  p.  532)  shows  that  our  MSS. 
are  frequently  incori'ect  as  to  numbers,  and  gives 
reasons  for  reducing  these  to  40,000,  80,000,  and 
50,000,  as  we  actually  find  in  the  Vulgate  printed 
at  Venice  in  1486^  and  in  the  old  Latin  vereion  of 
Josephus  ;  while  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to 
think  that  the  smaller  numbers  were  in  his  ori- 
ginal Greek  text  also.  Nothing  is  said  by  the 
wiiter  in  Chronicles  of  the  sins  of  Abijah,  but  we 
ara  told  that  after  his  victory  he  "  waxed  mighty, 
and  married  fourteen  wives,"  whence  we  may  well 
infei*  that  he  was  elated  with  prosperity,  and  like 
his  grandfather  Solomon  fell  during  the  last  two 
yeai's  of  his  life  into  wickedness,  as  described  in 
Kings.  Both  records  infonii  us  that  he  reigned 
three  years.  His  mother  was  called  either  Maachah 
or  Michaiah,  which  are  'mere  vai'iations  of  the 
same  name,  and  in  some  places  (1  K.  xv.  2  ; 
2  Chr.  xi.  20)  she  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Absalom  or  Abishalom  (again  the  same  name)  ;  m 
one  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2)  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah.  But 
it  is  so  common  for  the  word  HH,  daughter,  to  be 

used  in  tlie  sense  of  granddaughter  or  descendant, 
that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  Uriel 
manied  Absalom's  daughter,  and  that  thus  Maachah 
was  daughter  of  Uriel  and  granddaughter  of  Absa- 
lom. Abijah  therefore  was  descended  from  David, 
both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side.  According 
to  Ewald's  chronology  the  date  of  Abijah's  acces- 
sion was  B.C.  968 ;  Clinton  places  it  in  B.C.  959. 
The  18th  year  of  Jeroboam  coincides  with  the  1st 
and  2nd  of  Abijah. 
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2.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  called  Abiaii  in  our 
version  {'A^id,  LXX.).     [Abia,  Abiaii,  No.  3.] 

3.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  in 
whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jej'oboam,  was 
found  "  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,"  and  who  was  thei-efore  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  was  suffered  to  go  down  to  the  grnve 
in  peace.  He  died  in  his  childhood,  just  after 
Jeroboam's  wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to  seek 
help  for  him  in  his  sickness  from  the  prophet  Ahi- 
jah,  who  gave  her  the  above  answer.     (1  K.  xiv.) 

4.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-tour  courses  into  which 
the  priests  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv, 
10;  2  Chr.  viii.  14).  To  the  course  of  Abijah 
or  Abia  belonged  Zachaiias  the  father  of  John  tiie 
Baptist  (Luke  i.  5). 

5.  A  contemporaoy  of  Nehemiah  ("Neh.  x.  7), 

[G.  E.  L.  C] 
ABI'JAM.    [Abijah,  No.  1.] 

A'BILA.  [Abilene.] 

ABILE'NE  CA^iK-nvi],  Luke  iii.  1 ),  a  tetrarchy 
of  which  Abila  was'  the  ciipital.  This  Abila  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Abila  in  Peraea,  and  other 
Synan  cities  of  the  same  name,  but  was  situated 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Antilibanus,  in  a  district 
fertilised  by  the  river  Barada.  It  is  distinctly  as- 
sociated with  Lebanon  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii..  6, 
§10,xix.  5,  §1,  XX.  V,  §lj  B.  J.  ii.  11,  §5). 
Its  name  probably  ai'ose  from  the  green  luxuriance 
of  its  situation,  "  Abel  "  perhaps  denoting  "  a  grassy 
meadow."  [See  p.  3,  b.]  The  name,  thus  derived, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  traditions  of  the 
death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated  with  the  spot, 
and  which  are  localised  by  the  tomb  called  NebiHaUL 
on  a  height  above  the  ruins  of  the  city.  The  position 
of  the  city  is  very  cleai'ly  designated  by  the  Itineraries 
as  18  miles  from  Damascus,  and  38  (or  32)  miles  from 
Heliopolis  or  Baalbec  (/im.  Ant.  and  Tab.Feut.'). 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Abilene 
which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias.  [Lysanias.]  Like  other  districts 
of  the  East,  it  doubtless  undenvent  many  changes 
both  of  masters  and  of  extent,  before  it  was  finally 
absorbed  in  the  province  of  Syria.  Josephus  asso- 
ciates this  neighbourhood  with  the  name  of  Lysa- 
nias both  before  and  after  the  time  referred  to  by 
the  evangelist.  For  the  latCT  notices  see  the  pas- 
sages just  cited.  We  there  find  "  Abila  of  Lysa- 
nias," and  "  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,"  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Caligula. 
We  find  also  the  phi'ase  'A^lKa.  Avaaviov  in  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §22).  The  natural  conclusion  appeal's  to  be 
that  this  was  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  true 
that  a  chieftain  bearing  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
as  ruling  in  the  same  neighbourhood  {Ant.  xiv. 
3,  §3,  XV.  4,  §1 ;  B.  J.  1,  13,  §1  ;  also  Dion 
Cass.  slix.  32) :  and  from  the  close  connexion  of 
this  man's  father  with  Lebanon  and  Damascus 
{Ant.  xiii.  16,  §3,  xiv.  7,  §4 ;  B.  J.  i.  9,  §2) 
it  is  probable  that  Abilene  was  part  of  his  territoiy, 
and  that  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke  was  the  son  or 
grandson  of  the  former.  Even  if  we  assume  (as 
many  writers  too  readily  assume)  that  the  tetrarcli 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Caligula  is 
to  be  identified,  not  -with  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke, 
but  with  the  eaidier  Lysanias  (never  called  tetrarch 
and  never  positively  connected  with  Abila)  in  the 
times  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  a  prince  beai'ing  this  name  ruled 
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over  a  tetrarchy  having  Abila  for  its  capital,  in  the 
I5th  year  of  Tiberius.  \See  Wieseler,  Chronolo- 
gische  Synapse  der  vier  Evangelicn^  pp.  174-183.) 
The  site  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  been  un- 
doubtedly identified  where  the  Itineraries  place  it ; 
and  its  remains  have  been  described  of  late  years  by 
many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a  remarkable  gorge 
calM  the  Si^  Wady  Barada,  where  the  river 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  towards  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  Among  the  remains  the  in- 
scriptions are  most  to  our  purpose.  One  contain- 
ing the  words  hvcoLviov  Terpdpxov  is  cited  by  Po- 
cocke,  but  has  not  been  seen  by  any  subsequent  tra- 
veller. Two  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  face  of  a 
rock  above  a  fragment  of  Koman  road  (fiist  noticed 
in  the  Quarterly  Beview  for  1822,  No.  52)  were  first 
published  by  Letronne  (Journal  desSavans,  1827), 
and  afterwanis  by  Orelli  (Znscr.  iai.  4997, 4998). 
One  relates  to  some  repairs  of  the  road  at  the  expense 
of  the  Abileni :  the  other  associates  the  16th  Legion 
with  the  place.  (See  Hogg,  in  the  Trails,  of  the 
Royal  Geog.  Soc.  for  1851 ;  Porter,  in  the  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature  for  July,  1853,  and  especially 
his  BamasctiSj  i.  261-273;  and  Robinson,  Later 
Bib.  Res.  478-484.)  [J.  S.  H.]  ' 

ABIM'AEL  (SnD^^N;  'A^ifia4\;  Mimael), 

a  descendant  of  Joktaa  (Gen.  x.  28  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
22),  and  probably  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab 
tribe.  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii.  24)  conjectures  that 
his  name  is  presen'ed  in  that  of  MiiAi,  a  place 
in  Aj"abia  Ai'oraatifera,  mentioned  fay  Theophrastus 
(Hist.  Plant,  is,  4),  and  thinks  that  the  Malitae 
are  the  same  as  Ptolemy's  Manitae  (ji.  7,  §154), 
and  that  they  were  a  people  of  the  Minaeans  (lor 
whom  see  Arabia).     The  name  in  Arabic  would 

probably  be  written  \J^  ^\^  [E.  S.  P.] 

ABIM'ELECH  Cq^D^lN,  father  of  the  king, 

or  father-king ;  'Aj3i/teA.ex ;  AhimelecK),  the 
name  of  several  Philistine  kings.  It  is  supposed 
by  many  to  have  been  a  common  title  of  their 
kings,  like  that  of  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  among  the 
Romans.  The  name  Father  of  the  King,  or  Father 
King,  corresponds  to  Padishah  (Father  King),  the 
title  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  Atallh  (Father,  pr. 
paternity),  the  title  of  the  Khans  of  Bucharia 
(Gesen.  Thes.).  An  argument  to  the  same  effect 
isdi'awn  from  the  title  of  Ps.  xisiv.,  in  which  the 
name  of  Abimelech  is  given  to  the  king,  who  is 
called  Achish  in  1  Sam,  xxi.  11 ;  but  perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  attribute  much  historical  value  to  the 
inscription  of  the  Psalm. 

1.  A  Philistine,  king  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xx.,  xxi,), 
who,  excrdsing  the  right  claimed  by  Eastern 
princes,  of  collecting  all  the  beautiful  women  of 
their  dominions  into  their  harem  (Gen.  xii.  15; 
Esfih.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah.  A  similar 
accoimt  is  g^ven  of  Abraham's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  that  of  his  behaviour  towards  Pharaoh 
[ABRAirA3l]. 

2.  Another  king  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Isaac, 
of  whom  a  similar  naiTative  is  recorded  in  relation 
to  Rebekah  (Gen,  xxvi.  1,  seq,'). 

3.  Son  of  the  judge  Gideon  by  his  Shechemite 
concubine  (Judg.  ™i.  31).  After  his  father's  death 
he  murdered  all  his  brethren,  70  in  number,  with 
the  exception  of  Jotham  the  youngest,  who  concealed 
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himself;  and  he  tlien  persuaded  the  Shechemites, 
through  the  influence  of  his  mother's  brethren,  to 
elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  from  this  nairativc 
that  Shediem  now  became  an  independent  state, 
and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquering  Israelites 
(Ewaid,  Gesch.  ii.  444).  When  Jotham  heard  that 
Abimelech  was  made  king,  he  addressed  to  the  She- 
chemites his  &ble  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king  (Judg. 
ix,  1,  seq.  cf.  Joseph,  Ant.  v.  7,  §2),  which  may  be 
compart  with  the  well-known  &ble  of  Menenius 
Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32).  After  he  had  reigned  three 
years,  the  citizens  of  Shechem  rebelled.  He  was 
absent  at  the  time,  but  he  returned  and  quelled  the 
insurrectioji.  Shortly  after  he  stormed  and  took 
Thebez,  but  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  woman 
with  the  fragment  of  a  mill-stone  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi. 
21);  and  lest  he  should  be  said  to  have  died  by  a 
woman,  he  bid  his  armour-bearer  slay  him.  Thus 
God  avenged  the  mm'der  of  his  brethren,  and  ful- 
filled the  curse  of  Jotham. 

4.  Son  of  Abiathar,  the  high-priest  in  the  tame 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16),  called  Abimelech  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  16  [Ahimelech].  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABIN'ADAB  (anriN  ;  'AfuyaSdfi ;  Abi- 
Tuxdab').  1.  A  Levite,  a  native  of  Kirjathjearim, 
in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  20  yeai*s  (1  Sam. 
vii.  1,  2 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). ,  2.  Second  son  of  Jesse, 
who  followed  Saul  to  his  war  against  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sam.  xvi,  8,  xvii.  13).  3.  A  son  of 
Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his  brothers  at  the  fatal 
battle  on  Moimt  Gilboa(2  Sam.  xixi.  2).  4.  Father 
of  one  of  the  12  chief  officers  of  Solomon  (IK. 
iv.  7).  [R.  W.  B.]. 

ABIN'OAM  (DyJnS ;  'A&ty€4fi-  Ahlnoem), 

the  father  of  Barak  (Judg!  iv.  6,  12  ;  v.  1,  12). 

[R.  W.  B.J 
ABI'EAM    (DTIN ;     'A^etp^v ;     Abiron.). 

1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab,  who  with  Dathan 
and  On,  men  of  the  same  tribe,  and  Korah  a  Levite, 
oi^anized  a  conspuacy  against  Closes  and  Aaron 
(Num.  xvi.).     [For  details,  see  Korau.] 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Hiel,  the  Eethelite,  who  die<:l 
when  his  father  laid  the  foundations  of  Jericho  (1 
K.  xvi.  o4),  and  thus  accomplished  the  first  part  of 
the  curse  of  Joshua  (Josh.  vi.  26).      [R.  W.  B.] 

AB'ISHAG  (JK^^IN;  'A$iffiiy;    Abisag-),  a 

beautiful  Shunamite,  taken  into  David's  harem  to 
comfort  him  in  his  extreme  old  age  (1  K.  i.  1-1-). 
After  David's  death  Adonijah  induced  Bathsheba, 
the  qneen-mother,  to  ask  Solomon  to  give  him 
Abishag  in  marriage ;  but  this  imprudent  j>etition 
cost  Adonijah  his  life  (1  K.  ii.  13,  scq.').  [Ado- 
yuAH:]  .  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABISH'AI  (^E'nN ;  'A$e<rtrd  and  'A^ttrai ; 
Abisai),  son  of  David*s  sister  Zeruiah,  and  brother 
of  Joab.  He  was  one  of  David's  chief  officers.  The 
services  which  he  rendered  to  David  were  numerous, 
and  his  zeal  and  devotion  conspicuous.  He  accom- 
panied him  on  his  perilous  visit  to  the  camp  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  5).  He  was  eager  to  punish  the 
insolence  of  Sltimei  (2  Sam.  xvi,  9).  He  ileS  with 
him  from  Absalom,  and  commanded  a  third  part  of 
the  royal  anuy  (2  Sam.  x^^ii.  2).  He  rescued  him 
from  Ishbi-benob,  the  giant,  in  the  war  with  the 
Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17).  La.'jtiy,  according 
to  1  Chr.  xvui.  12,  David's  slaughter  of  18,000 
Edomites  (or  Sviians,  1  Sam.  viii.  13)  is  due  to 
Abishai.  '  [R.  W.  B.] 


ABISHALOM 

ABISH'ALOM  (DI^PK^-IK  ;      A^^a-ffaKSfM  ; 

Abessalom),  father  of  Maachah,  who  was  the  wife 

of  Rehoboain,  and  mother  of  Abijah  (1  K.  sv.  2, 10). 

He  is  called  Absalom  (m'^E^'lN)  in  2  Chr.  si.  20, 21. 

This  pei-son  must  be  David's  son  (see  LXX.,  2  Sam. 
xiv.  27).  The  daughter  of  Absalom  was  doubtless 
called  Maachah  after  her  grandmother  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3). 

ABISH'UA  (V-IE^'^IN ;  'A^Sia-o^^;  Abisue. 
According  to  Simonis,  patris  salus ;  i.  q.  SoJcrlTro- 
Tpoy,  and  '^ditrarpos.  According  to  Fiirst, /a^Aer  or 
lord  of  happiness.  Pater  salutis,Gesen.).  1.  Sou 
of  Bela,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4). 
2.  Son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
father  of  Bukki,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests 
(1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5,  50,  51 ;  Ezr.  vii.  4,  5).  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  1,  §3)  he  executed 
the  office  of  high-priest  after  his  father  Phinehas, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Eli ;  his  descendants,  till 
Zadok,  falling  into  the  rank  of  private  persons 
(iSiojTeuo'ai/Tes).  His  name  is  coiTupted  iuto 
'lucrTjiros.    Nothing  is  known  of  him.     [A.  C.  H.] 

AB'ISHUE  0■'lt^'''nN;  'AjSiffoiip;  Ahisur), 
son  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  28). 

AB'ITAL  C?n^2^_ ;  A^ndK  ;  Abital),  one  of 
David's  wives  (2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

AB'ITUB  (n-lD''lX ;  'A^ltc^K;  Abitub),  son  of 
Shaharaim  by  Hushim  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 

ABLUTIO:^r.     [Purification.] 

A.B'NEE033K,  once  ^^2^,  father  of  light ; 
Apevu-fip ;  Abner),  son  of  Ner,  who  was  the 
brother  of  Kish  {1  Chr.  ix.  -36),  the  father  of 
Sadl,  Abner,  therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin, 
and  was  madfe  by  him  commander-in-chief  of  his 
ai-my  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  He  was  the  person  who 
conducted  David  into  Saul's  presence  after  the 
death  of  Goliath  (xvii.  57) ;  and  aftei-wards  accom- 
panied his  master  when  he  sought  David's  life  at 
Hachilah  (xxvi.  3-14).  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  till  after  the  death  of -Saul,  when  he 
rises  iuto  iraportimce  as  the  mainstay  of  his  family. 
It  would  seem  that,  immediately  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Mount  Gilboa,  David  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Judah  in  Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  that  tribe, 
but  that  the  rest  of  the  country  was  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  five  yeai's 
passed  before  any  native  prince  ventured  to  oppose 
his  claims  to  their  power.  During  that  time  the 
Israelites  were  gi-adually  recovering  their  temtory, 
and  at  length  Abner  proclaimed  the  weak  and  unfor- 
tunate Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  as  king  of  Israel  in 
Mahanaim,  beyond  Jordan — at  first  no  doubt  as  a 
place  of  security  against  the  Philistines,  though  all 
serious  apprehension  of  danger  from  them  must  have 
soon  passed  away — and  Ishbosheth  was  generally 
recognized  except  by  Judah.  This  view  of  the  order 
of  events  is  necessary  to  reconcile  2  Sam.  ii.  10, 
where  Ishbosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Israel 
for  two  years,  with  ver.  11,  in  which  we  read  that 
David  was  king  of  Judah  for  seven ;  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  vers.  5,  6,  7,  in  which  David's  message  of 
thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  for  burying  Saul 
and  his  sons  implies  that  no  prince  of  Saul's  house 
had  as  yet  claimed  the  throne,  but  that  David  hoped 
that  his  title  would  be  soon  acknowledged  by  all 
Israel;  while  the  exhort^ition  "  to  be  valiant"  pro- 
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bably  refers  to  the  struggle  with  the  Philistine^:, 
who  placed  the  only  apparent  impediment  in  the 
way  of  his  recognition.  War  soon  broke  out  between 
the  two  rival  kings,  and  a  "  very  sore  battle  "  was 
fought  at  Gibeon  between  the  men  of  Israel  under 
Abner,  and  the  men  of  Judah  under  Joab,  son  of 
Zeruiah,  David's  sister  (1  Chr.  ii.  IG).  When  the 
army  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab's  youngest 
brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  as  light 
of  foot  as  a  wild  roe,"  pursued  Abner,  and  in  spite 
of  warning  refused  to  leave  him,  so  that  Abner  in 
self  defence  was  forced  to  kill  him.  After  this  the 
war  continued,  success  inclining  more  and  more  to 
the  side  of  David,  till  at  last  the  imprudence  of 
Ishbosheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels  and  general- 
ship of  the  hero,  who  was  in  tnith  the  only  suppoi-t 
of  his  tottering  throne.  Abner  had  maiiied  Rizpah, 
Saul's  concubine,  and  this,  according  to  the  views  of 
Oriental  couiis,  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  imply 
a  di^ign  upon  the  throne.  Thus  we  read  of  a  cer- 
tain Aimais,  who,  while  left  viceroy  of  Egypt  in  the 
absence  of  the  king  his  brother,  "  used  violence  to 
the  queen  and  concubines,  and  put  on  the  diadem, 
and  set  up  to  oppose  his  brother  "  (Manetho,  quoted 
by  Joseph,  c.  Apian,  i.  15).  Cf.  also  2  Sam.  xvi.  21, 
XX.  3,  1  K.  ii.  13-25,  and  the  case  of  the  Pseudo- 
Smerdis,  Herod,  iii.  68.  [Absalom;  Adonijah.] 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  Ishbosheth  so  understood  it, 
though  Abner  might  seem  to  have  given  sufficient 
proof  of  his  loyalty,  and  he  even  ventured  to  re- 
proach him  with  it.  Abner,  incensed  at  his  ingra- 
titude, after  an  indignant  reply,  opened  negotiations 
with  David,  by  whom  he  was  most  favourably  re- 
ceived at  Hebron.  He  then  undertook  to  procure 
his  recognition  throughout  Israel ;  but  after  leaving 
his  court  for  the  purpose  was  enticed  back  by  Joab, 
and  treacherously  murdered  by  him  and  his  brother 
Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  partly  no  doubt,  as 
Joab  showed  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Amasa,  from 
fear  lest  so  distinguished  a  convert  to  their  c<iuse 
should  gain  too  high  a  place  in  David's  favour 
(Joseph.  Ant.  Yii.  1,  §5),  but  ostensibly  in  reta- 
liation for  the  death  of  Asahel.  For  this  there  was 
indeed  some  pretext,  inasmuch  as  it  was  thought 
dishonourable  even  in  battle  to  kill  a  mere  stripling 
like  Asahel,  and  Joab  and  Abishai  were  in  this  case 
the  revengers  of  blood  (Num.  xsxv.  19),  but  it  is 
also  plain  that  Abner  only  killed  the  youth  to  save 
his  own  life.  This  murder  caused  the  gi'eatest  sori'ow 
and  indignation  to  David ;  but  as  the  assassins  were 
too  powerful  to  he  punished,  he  contented  himself 
with  showing  every  public  token  of  respect  to 
Abner's  memory,  by  following  the  bier  and  pouring 
forth  a  simple  dirge  over  the  slain,  which  is  thus 
translated  by  Ewald  {jDiohter  des  alien  Bundes,  i. 
p.  99):- 

As  a  villain  dies,  ought  Abner  to  die  ? 
Thy  hands,  not  fettered ; 
Thy  feet,  not  bound  with  chains; 

As  one  falls  before  the  malicious,  fellest  thou! 

— %.'  e.  "  Thou  didst  not  fall  as  a  prisoner  taken  in 
battle,  with  hands  and  feet  fettered,  but  by  secret 
assassination,  such  as  a  villain  meets  at  the  hands 
of  villains"  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  See  also  Lowth, 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  xsii.     [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ABOMmATION  OF  DESOLATION  (rb 

^diKvyfJLa  ttJs  ipTjixctxrews^  Matt.  xxiv.  15),  men- 
tioned by  our  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  reference  to  Dan.  ix. 
27,  xi.  31,  xii.  11.  The  Hebrew  words  in  these 
passages  are  respectively,  DDEi*p  D''V'1i?K'   piPEJTl 
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DC'^S   and  DW  YW^'  ■  the  LXX.  translate  the  I  tiitelaiy  gods  of  the  &mily  or  of  the  tribe;  traces 
•        ■  '  ,  .    ,  ,    of  soch  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patnarchs 

first  "woid   uniformlj'  ^SeKvy/jia,  and  the  second  -  -     -'  .  -..  -        -.    ,^        ,  ii_. 

eprfiidffcav  (a.  27;  and  ipr\iul>irea>s  (xi.  31,  xii. 
11);   many  ilSS.  however  have  ^(pavurftivov  in 


xi.  31.  The  meaning  of  the  fii-st  of  these  -H-ords 
is  clear :  'I'-lp'^'  expresses  any  religions  Impurity, 
and  in  the  plural  number  especially  idu's.  Suidas 
defines  ^SeXiry/ia  as  used  hy  the  Jews  irav  eJBmAov 
Kol  irav  ixTviraim  auBparKov.  It  is  important  to 
obscne  that  the  expression  is  not  used  of  idolatry 
in  the  abstiaet,  but  of  idolatry  adopted  by  the 
Jews  themselves  (i  K.  3ud.  2-7,  rriii.  13).  Hence 
we  must  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
in  some  act  of  apostacy  on  their  part ;  and  so 
the  Jews  themselves  appear  to  have  understood  it, 
according  to  the  traditional  feeling  referred  to  by 
Josephns  {B.  J.  iv.  6,  §3),  that  the  temple  would 
be  destroyed  iav  x^^P^^  oiKeitu  Trpo/jLuiytixn  ri  re/ie- 
vos.     With  r^ard  to  the  second  word  CC"\  which 

has  been  variously  translated  of  devAotion,  of  ih>'; 
des'jl.'it'jr,  that  astonisheth  (Marginal  tran.4.  xi.  31, 
iii.  11;,  it  is  a  participle  used  substantively  and 
placed  in  immediate  appositaon  with  the  prB\iouE 
noun,  qualifying  it  with  an  adjective  sens^  ast 


nishing,   horrible    (<ji~en. 


DQCj,  and  thus 


are  found  in  the  Scriptural  History  itself;  and  the 
declaration  of  God  to  Moses  (in  Ex.  vi.  3)  plainly 
teaches  that  the  full  sense  of  the  unity  and  eternity 
of  Jehovah'  was  not  vet  unfolded  to  them.  But 
vet  the  revelation  of  the  Lord,  as  the  '•  Almighty 
God"  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xrriii.  -3,  xirv.  11),  and  "the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth"  (Gen.  xviiu  25;,  the  know- 
ledge of  His  intercourse  with  kings  of  other  tribes 
(Gen.  XI.  ii-7j,  and  His  judgment  on  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  (to  sav  nothing  of  the  piomise  which  ex- 
tended to'  "  all  nations  "j  must  have  raised  the  pa- 
triarchal religion  &r  above  this  narrow  idea  of  God, 
and  given  it  the  germs,  at  least,  of  future  exalta- 
tion. The  character  of  Abraham  is  that  which  is 
formed  bv  such  a  religion,  and  by  the  influence  of 
a  nomad  pastoral  -life ;  free,  simple,  and  manly ;  full 
of  hospitality  and  &mily  affection ;  truthfiil  to  all 
such  as  were  bound  to  him  by  their  ties,  though 
not  untainted  with  Eastern  craft  to  those  considered 
as  aliens ;  ready  for  war,  but  not  a  professed  warrior, 
or  one  who  lived  by  plunder ;  free  and  childlike  in 
religion,  and  gradually  educated  by  God's  hand  to 
a  continually  deepening  sense  of  its  all-absorbing 
claims.  It  stands  remarkably  contrasted  with  those 
of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 


,         ,   ,  .     .„  I      1,      i  The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  mainly 

the  whole  exi..resir,n  srgniiies  a  WV.  ab^nu-  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^^  the  evolution  of  the  Great  Co- 
nat,on.  What  the  objert  merred  to  was,  is  a  ,  ^^^^  ^  ^^  jj^  j,  j^  ^^~  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^ 
matter  of  doubt ;  n  should  1«  o^^yved,  however,  |  ^^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^-  ^^^  ^  j^^ 
that  m  the  j.^'-g,,  m  Darnel  the  settmg  up  of  the  |  ^^      ^^  ^  ^^^  „^  t^^  i^,^^^  ..^^^  ^i 

abomination  was  to  be  consequent  upon  tte  cessa- 1  ^  ^      J_  ^   o..:j4   „  ^^  ^ot  refer  to  his 

tion  of  the  sacnhce.  The  Jews  consider^  the  fro-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^c  4,  ^^^i,  To  them  he 
phecy  as  fulfilled  in  the  profenation  of  the  Temple  j  ^^  „  ,  ^^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^j.  ^^^  ^^^ 
tmder  Anbochus  Epiptones  when  the  I;raehtes  ^^^^  race,  IsLning  the  settled  life  of  the 
^emselves  ereeteJ  _  an  .lok.tr™.  altar  (e<»{«is,  L„„„  luxurious  C^anitl,  and  fit  to  be  hired  bv 
Joseph  Jrd.  xn  o,  $4)  upon  the  sacred  _^tf,  \  ^i^i^/^  ^  ^roUOor -.z^cnst  the  invadere  of  the 
and  offered  sacrifice  ther«,n:  this  altar  .s  de-  i  ^-^^^  .^  g^  ^^  21-23  .  Xor  is  it  unlikely, 
scribed  as  ps^vy^  rr,s  epwu4<r€«s  (1  Mace  1. 1  though  we  have  no  histodcal  eridenceof  it,  that 
»i  vi.  ,;.  The  prophecy  however  referred  ult:-  |  his^Lsage  into  Canaan  mav  have  been  a  sian  or  a 
mately  (as  Josephus  himselt  perceived,  Jfli.  x.  11,  !  .^jj^greater  migration  tom  Haran,  ai^  that 
^  i  V  ^    »«xiici±i  u>  tu   iivuj^,    jjg  jjj^^  jj^^g  Ijggj  looked  iir«on  V.  ;.  bv  Abimelfidi, 

and   consequentlj-   the    ^SeAvyua   must    descnbe    p       ^    o-*.'  ■      ~  •     -' 

some  occurrence  connected  with  that  erent.     But ! 
it 


oEe,  who  from  his  p-csition  as 

,    £  J  , ,  ,  ,      I,  ^1     i  ^^li  as  Ws  higt  character,  would  be  able  to  guide 

net   easy  to  find  one  whi A  meets  all  the    ^^^^  ^ ^i^^  g,^  ^^  ^^  ^^^   ^  ^^^^  g^^ 

1-equirements  of  the  case :  the  mtrodncbon  of  the  [  -    ■ 


'  i.  pp.  109  113). 
Floman  standards  into  the  Temple  would  not  be  a  1   '  ™'    ,     ,.,.     '       , .  ,    ,       ,  , ,  ,     „    . 

eS4\vy^,  properly  speakinj.  Lnl^  it  could  beL  The  traditions,  wh.cn  Josephns  adls  to  the  Scnp- 
shown  that  fte  Jews  themselves  participated  in  the  1  '"^  Darr«,v'?-  are  merely  spch  as  alter  h^  manner 
woiship  of  them ;  moreover,  this  event,  as  we'.!  as  i  ^^^^  accordance  with  the  aun  of  his  wntmgs,  exalt 


several  others  which  have  been  proposed,  such  as 
the  erection  of  the  statae  of  Hadrian,  fail  in  rt^ard 
to  the  time  of  their  wcTirrencr',  bring  siAseqnent  \ 

to  the  destruction  of  the  dtv.     It  appears  ino?t  pro- '  ...  ^  ■       ^^ 

bable  that  the  profanities  of  the  Zealoteconstitoted.^   ascnbi^  to   mm   the   conquest    and    g-.rem- 
-  ^       ...  .  . .  _       I  TTipnt    nt   Damascus 


the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Abraham,  making  him 
the  teacher  of  monotheism  to  the  Challaeans, 
and  of  astri'nomy  and  mathematics  to  the  Ei.n-p- 
tians.     He  quotes  however  Xic-olans  of  Damascus,* 


j  ment   of  Damascus  on   his  way  to  Canaan,  and 
]  stating  that  the  tradition  of  his  habitation  was  still 

I  preserved    there  (^Joseph.  Ant.   i.  c.   7,  §2  ;    see 
Gen.  IV.  2 ; . 

The  Arab  tradirion^   are  partly   antc-Moham- 
^  medan,  relating  mainlv  to  the  Kabbah  (or  sacred 

father  of  election ;  APpaii;  Abrarn,,  the  son  of  j  houses  of  Jlecca,  which  Abiaham  and  his  sou 
Terah,  and  brother  of  Xahor  and  Haran ;  and  the  "  Ismail "  arc  said  to  have  i  eb  ^i;;  for  the  fourth  time 
progenitor,  not  only  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  but  of  j  over  the  sacred  blaA  stone.  But,  in  great  measure, 
several  cognate  tribes.  His  history  is  recorded  to  us  they  are  taken  from  the  Koran,  which  has  itself 
with  much  detail  in  .Scripture,  as  the  very  type  of  borrowed  from  the  0.  T.  and  fiom  the  Rabbinical 


the  abomination,  which  was  the  sien  of  impending  I 
ruin.    (Joseph.  £./.  iv.  3,  §7.;     "     [W.L.B.] 

A'BBAHAil  (Crin2X,/cirte,-  cf  a nmltitvde ;  \ 
'Appiidii.;  Abraham:  originally  ABB  AM,  C12N. 


a  true  patriarchal  life ;  a  life,  that  is,  in  whidi  all 
authority  is  paternal,  derived  ultitnatelv  from  God 
the  Father  of  all,  and  religion,  imperfo-t  as  vet  in 
revelation  and  ritual,  is  hast-1  entirely  on  that  same  j 
Fatheriy  lotion  of  Gr»i   to  man.      The  natural 


traditions.    Of  the  latter  the  mc^t  remaikable  is  the 


tendency  of  such  a   rehgion   is   •"  the  worship  of  taincd  144  books. 


*  Nicolaos  was  a  contempoiary  and  (avoorite  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  Angnstus.  The  quotation  is 
probably  from  an  Unircrsal  Historv,  said  to  have  ocn- 
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story  of  liis  having  destroyed  the  idols  (see  Jud.  v. 
6-8),  which  Terah  not  only  woi-shipped  (as  declared 
in  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  but  also  manufactured,  and 
haviug  been  cast  by  Nimrod  into  a  fiery  furnace, 
which  turned  into  a  pleasant  meadow.  The  legend 
is  generally  traced  to  the  word  Ur  ("l-li^),  Abraham's 
birth-place,  which  has  also  the  sense  of  "  light"  or 
"  fire."  But  the  name  of  Abi'aham  appears  to  be 
commonly  remembered  in  tradition  through  a  very 
lai-ge  portion  of  Asia,  and  the  title  "  el-Khalil," 
"the  Friend"  (of  God)  (see  2  Chr.  xx.  7;  Is. 
xli,  8  ;  Jam.  ii.  23)  is  that  by  which  he  is  usually 
spoken  of  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  divided 
into  various  periods,  by  the  various  and  progressive 
revelations,  of  God,  which  he  received — 

(I.)  With  his  father  Terah,  his  wife  Sarai,  aud 
nephew  Lot,  Abiam  left  Ur,  for  Haran  (Chan-an), 
in  obedience  to  a  call  of  God  (alluded  to  in  Acts  vii. 
2-4).  Haran,  apparently  the  eldest  brother — since 
Nahor,  and  probably  also  Abram*'  maiTied  his 
daughter — was  dead  already ;  and  Nahor  remained 
behind  (Gen.  xi.  31).  In  Haran  Terah  died:  and 
Abram,  now  the  head  of  the  family,  received  a 
second  call,  and  with  it  the  promise.*^  His  promise 
was  two-fold,  containing  both  a  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual blessing,  the  one  of  which  was  the  type  and 
earnest  of  the  other.  The  temporal  promise  was, 
that  he  should  become  a  gi'eat  and  prosperous  nation, 
the  spiritual,  that  in  him  "  should  all  families  of 
the  eai'th  be  blessed"  (Gen.  xii.  2). 

Abram  appears  to  have  entered  Canaan,  as  Jacob 
afteiTvards  did,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok ;  for 
he  crossed  at  once  into  the  rich  plain  of  Moreh, 
near  Sichem,  and  under  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  There, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  land,  he  ]-e- 
eeived  the  first  distinct  promise  of  his  future  inhe- 
ritance (Gen.  xii.  7),  and  built  his  first  altar  to 
God.  "  The  Canaanite  "  (it  is  noticed)  "  was  then 
in  the  land,"  and  probably  would  view  the  sti-angers 
of  the  warlike  north  with  no  friendly  eyes.  Accord- 
ingly Abram  made  his  second  resting-place  in  the 
strong  mountain  country,  the  key  of  the  various 
passes,  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  There  he  would 
dwell  securely,  till  famine  drove  him  into  the  richer 
and  more  cultivated  -land  of  Egypt.  ■ 

That  his  history  is  no  ideal  or  heroic  legend,  is 
very  clearly  shown,  not  merely  by  the  record  of  his 
deceit  as  to  Sarai,  practised  in  Egypt  and  repeated 
aftei-wards,  but  much  more  by  the  clear  description 
of  its  utter  fiiilure,  and  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  it  placed  him  in  comparison  with  Pharaoh, 
and  stUl  more  with  Abimelech.  That  he  should 
have  felt  afraid  of  such  a  civilized  and  imposing 
power,  as  Egypt  even  at  that  time  evidently  was, 
is  consistent  enough  with  the  Arab  nature  as  it  is 
now :  that  he  should  have  sought  to  guard  himself 
by  deceit,  especially  of  that  kmd,  which  is  ti-ue  in 
word  aud  false  in  effect,  is  unfoi'tunately  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  a  generally  refigioiis  character ; 
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^  "Iscah"  (in  Gen.  xi-  29)  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  same  person  as  Sarai.  That  Abram  calls  her 
his  "  sister"  is  not  conclusive  against  it ;  ior  see  xiv. 
14,  where  Lot  is  called  his  "brother." 

"  It  is  espreasly  stated  in  the  Acts  (vii.  4)  that 
Abram  quitted  Haran  after  his  father's  death.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statements  that 
Terah  wa^  70  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Abram  (Gen. 
xi.  2G) ;  tiiat  he  died  at  the  age  of  205  (Gen.  xi.  32) ; 
and  that  Abi'am  was  75  years  old  when  he  left  Haran  : 
hence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Abram  mlgi-ated 
from  Haran  in  his  father's  lifetime.     Various  expla- 


but  that  such  a  story  should  have  been  framed  in  an 
ideal  description  of  a  saint  or  hero  is  inconceivable. 

The  period  of  his  stay  in  Egypt-  is  not  recorded* 
but  it  is  from  this  time  that  his  wealth  and  power 
appear  to  have  begun  (Gen.  xiii.  2).  If  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Hyksos  in  Memphis  is  to  he  refeiTcd 
to  this  epoch,  as  seems  not  improbable  [Egypt], 
then,  since  they  were  akin  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Abram  may  have  taken  part  in 
their  war  of  conquest,  and  so  have  had  another 
recommendation  to  the  tavour  of  Pharaoh. 

On  his  return,  the  very  fact  of  this  growing 
wealth  and  irapoi"tance  caused  the  separation  of  Lot 
and  his  portion  of  the  ^tribe  from  Abram.  Lot's 
departure  to  the  rich  country  of  Sodom  impfied  a 
wish  to  quit  the  nomadic  life,  and  settle  at, once; 
Abram,  on  the  contrary,  was  content  still  to  "  dwell 
in  tents"  and  wait  for  the  promised  time  (Heb., 
xi.  9).  Probably  till  now  he  had  looked  on  Lot  as 
his  heir,  and  his  separation  from  him  was  a  Provi- 
dential preparation  for  the  future.  From  this  time 
he  \x)6k  up  his  third  resting-place  at  Mamre,  or 
Hebron,  the  future  capital  of  Judah,  situated  in  the 
direct  line  of  communication  with  Egypt,  and  open- 
ing down  to  the  wilderness  and  pasture  land  of 
Beersheba.  This  very  position,  so  different  from 
the  mountain-fastness  of  Ai,  marks  the  change  in 
the  numbers  and  powers  of  his  tribe. 

The  history  of  his  attack  on  Chedorlaomer  which 
follows,  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  view  which 
would  be  taken  of  him  by  the  external  world.  By 
the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  as  "  Abram  the 
Hebrew,"'^  it  would  seem  to  be  an  older  document, 
a  fragment  of  Canaanitish  history  (as  Ewald  calls 
it),  preserved  and  sanctioned  by  Moses.  The  inva- 
sion was  clearly  another  norihem  imraigi'ation  or 
foray,  for  the  chiefs  or  kings  were  of  Shinar  (Baby- 
lonia), Ellasar  CAssyria?),Elam  (Persia),  &c. ;  that 
it  was  not  the  first,  is  evident  from  the  vassalage  of 
the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain;  and  it  ex- 
tended (see  Gen.  xiv.  5-7)  far  to  the  south  over  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  Abram  appears  here  as  the 
head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  chiefs,  powerful 
enough  to  venture  on  a  long  pureuit  to  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  attack  with  success  a 
large  force,  and  not  only  to  rescue  Lot,  but  to  roll 
back  for  a  time  the  stream  of  noithem  immigia- 
tion.  His  high  position  is  seen  in  the  gi'atitude  of 
the  people,  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  refuses 
the  chaiacter  of  a  hireling;  that  it  did  not  elate 
him  above  measure,  is  evident  from  his  reverence 
to  Melchizedek,  in  whom  he  recognized  one  whos% 
call  was  equal  and  consecmted  rank  superior  to  his 
own  [Melchizedek]. 

(ID  The  second  period  of  Abi-am's  life  is  marked 
by  the  fresh  revelation,  which,  without  further 
unfolding  the  spiritual  promise,  completes  the  tem- 
poral one,  alreadjt  in  course  of  fulfilment.  It  first 
announced  to  him,  that  a  child  of  his  own  should  hi- 
herit  the  promise,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the 


nations  have  been  given  of  this  difficulty ;  the  most 
probable  is,  that  the  statement  in  Gen.  xi.  26,  that 
Terah  was  7  0  years  old  when  he  begat  his  three  chil- 
dren, applies  only  to  the  oldest,  Haran,  and  that  the 
births  of  his  two  younger  chiidi-en  belonged  to  a  sub- 
sequent period  [Chro>-ology]. 

d  'O  jrepaTTjs,  LXX,  If  this  sense  of  the  word  he 
taken,  it  strengthens  the  supposition  noticed.  In  any 
case  the  name  is  that  applied  to  the  Israelites  by 
foreigners,  or  used  by  them  of  themselves  only  in 
speaking  to  foreigners  :  see  Hebrew. 
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_"  stars  of  heaven."  This  promise,  aniike  the  other, 
appeared  at  his  age  contraiy  to  nature,  and  there- 
fore it  is  OE  this  occasion  that  his  taith  is  specially 
noted,  as  accepted  and  "  counted  for  righteousness." 
Accordingly,  he  now  passed  into  a  new  position,  for 
not  only  is  a  fuller  revelation  given  as  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  seed  in  Egypt,  the  time  of  their  deli- 
vei-ance,  and  their  conquest  of  the  land,  "when  the 
iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  fuU,"  but  after  his 
solemn  bumt-ofFering  the  visible  appeai'ance  of  God 
in  fire  is  vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  sign,  and  he 
enters  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  (Gen.  xv.  18). 
*  This  covenant,  hke  the  earlier  one  with  Noah  (Gen. 
ix.  9-17)  is  one  of  free  promise  from  God,  faith  only 
in  that  promise  being  required  from  man. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  the  taking  of 
Hagar,  Sarai's  maid,  to  be  a  concubine  of  Abram  (as 
a  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  seed), 
and  the  conception  of  Ishmael. 

(III.)  For  foui-teen  years  after,  no  more  is  re- 
corded of  Abi-am,  who  seems  during  aJl  that  period 
to  have  dwelt  at  Mamre.  After  that  time,  in 
Abram's  99th  year,  the  last  step  in  the  revelation 
of  the  promise  is  made,  by  the  declaration  that  it 
should  be  given  to  a  son  of  Sar-ai ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  tempoi-al  and  spiritual  elements  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  Ishmael  can  share  only  the  one,  Isaac 
is  to  enjoy  the  other.  The  covenant,  which  before 
was  only  for  temporal  inheritance  (Gen.  xv.  18),  is 
now  made  "  everlasting,"  and  sealed  by  circum- 
cision. This  new  state  is  marked  by  the  change 
of  Abram's  name  to  "Abraham,"  and  Sarai's  to 
"  Sarah,"  "^  and  it  was  one  of  far  greater  acquaint- 
ance and  intercourse  with  God.  For,  immediately 
after,  we  read  of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  Abi"aham 
in  human  fonn,  attended  by  two  angels,  the  mi- 
nisters of  His  wrath  against  Sodom,  of  His  announce- 
ment of  the  coming  judgment  to  Abraham,  and 
acceptance  of  his  intercession  for  the  condemned 
cities.f  The  whole  record  stands  alone  in  Scripture 
for  the  simple  and  tamiliar  intercourse  of  God  with 
him,  contr-asting  strongly  with  the  vaguer  and 
more  awful  descriptions  of  previous  appearances 
(see  e.  g.  xv.  12),  and  of  those  of  later  times  (Gen. 
xxviii.  17,  xxxii.  30 ;  Ex.  iii.  6,  &o.).  And,  cor- 
responding with  this,  there  is  a  perfect  absence  of 
all  fear  on  Abraham's  part,  and  a  cordial  and 
reverent  joy,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  recals 
the  time  past  when  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
was  heard,  walkirrg  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day." 

•  Strangely  unworthy  of  this  exalted  position  as 
the  "Friend"  and  intercessor  with  God,  is  the  re- 
petition of  the  falsehood  as  to  Sarah  in  the  land  of 


*  The  original  name  ^"It^  is  uncertain  in  deriva- 

-T 

tion  and  meaning.  Gesenius  renders  it  "  nobility," 
from  the  same  root  as  "  Sarah ;"  Ewald  by  "  quarrel- 
some "  (from  the  root  mC  in  sense  of  "to  fight"). 
The  name  Sarah,  mjj>^  is  certainly  "  princess." 

f  Tradition  still  points  out  t'he  supposed  site  of  this 
appearance  of  the  Lord  to  Abraham.  About  a  mile 
from  Hebron  is  a  beantiful  and  massive  oak,  which 
still  bears  Abraham's  name.  The  ):esidcnce  of  the 
patriarch  was  called  "the  oaks  of  Mamre,"  errone- 
ously translatedln  A.  V.  "  the  plain"  of  Mamre  (Gen. 
xlii.  18,  xviii.  1) ;  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  exact  spot,  since  the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
scphUB  {S.  J.  iv.  9,  §7)  was  attached  to  a  terebinth. 
This  tree  no  longer  rcmuins  ;  hut  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  stood  Mithin  the  ancient  enclosure,  vhich  is 
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the  Phihstines  (Gen.  xx.).  It  was  the  iii'st  time 
he  had  come  in  contact  with  that  tribe  or  collection 
of  tribes,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  almost  to 
the  bordei-s  of  Egypt;  a  race  apparently  of  lords 
ruhng  over  a  conquered  population,  and  another 
example  of  that  series  of  immigrations  which  appear 
to  have  taken  place  at  this  time.  It  seems,  from 
Abraham's  excuse  for"  his  deceit  on  this  occasion,  as 
if  there  had  been  the  idea  in  his  miud,  that  all  anns 
may  be  used  against  unbelievers,  who,  it  is  assuined, 
have  no  "fear  of  God,"  or  sense  of  right.  If  so,  the 
rebuke  of  Abimelech,  by  its  dignity  and  its  clear 
recognition  of  a  God  of  justice,  must  have  put  him 
to  manifest  shame,  and  taught  him  that  others  also 
were  servants  of  the  Lord. 

This  period  again,  like  that  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  was  one  of  growth  in  power  and  wealth,  a.s 
the  respect  of  Abimelech  ^d  his  alarm  for  the 
future,  so  natui"al  in  the  chief  of  a  race  of  conquer- 
ing invadei-s,  very  clearly  shows.  Abram's  settle- 
ment at  Beersheba,  on  the  borders  of  the  deser-t,  near 
the  Amalekite  plunderei-s,  shows  both  that  he  needed 
room,  and  was  able  to  protect  himself  and  his  flocks. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  crowns  his  happiness,  and 
fulfils  the  first  great  promise  of  God:  and  the 
expulsion  of  Ishmael,  painful  as  it  was  to  him,  and 
vindictive  as  it  seems  to  have  been  on  Sarah's  part, 
was  yet  a  step  in  the  education  which  was  to  teach 
him  to  give  up  all  for  the  one  gr-eat  object.  The 
symbohcal  meaning  of  the  act  (di'awn  out  in  Gal. 
iv.  21-31)  could  not  have  been  wholly  unfelt  by 
the  patriarch  himself,  so  fax  as  it  involved  the 
sense  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  promise,  and 
carried  out  the  fore-ordained  will  of  God. 

(IV.)  Again  for  a  long  period  (25  years,  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  13,  §2)  the  history  is  silentl  then  comes 
the  final  trial  and  perfection  of  his  faith  in  the 
command  to  offer  up  the  child  of  his  affections  and 
of  God's  promise.  The  trial  lay,  first  in  the 
preciousness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  perplexity  in 
which  the  command  involved  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise ;  secondly,  in  the  strangeness  of  .the  com- 
mand to  violate  the  human  life,  of  which  the  sacred- 
ness  had  been  enforced  by  God's '  special  command 
(Gen.  ix.  5,  6),  as  well  as  by  the  feelings  of  a  father. 
To  these  trials  he  rose  superior  by  faith,  that  "  God 
was  able  to  raise  Isaac  even  fi-om  the  dead "  (Hcb. 
xi.  19),  probably  through  the  same  faith,  to  which 
our  Lord  refers,  that  God  had  promised  to  be  the 
"  God  of  Isaac  "  (Gen.  xvii.  19),  and  that  He  was  not 
"  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  s 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  blessing  given  to 
him  now,  the  origuial  spiritual  promise  is  repeated 
for  the  first  time  since  his  earliest  call,  and  m  the 


still  called  "Abraham's  House."  A  fair  was  held 
beneath  it  in  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  and  it  remained 
to  the  time  of  Theodosius.  (Robinson,  ii.  81,  ed. 
1855  ;  Stanley,  S.  tj-  P.  143.) 

s  The  scene  of  the  sacrifice  is,  according  to  our  pre- 
sent text,  and  to  Jo'sephus,  the  land  of  "  Moriah,"  or 
nj")lD,  chasm  ly  Jehovah,  Ges.  (comp.  the  name 
"Jchovah-Jireh").  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has 
"  Moreh,"  nniD  ;  the  LXX.  render  the  word  here  by 
■niv  v^/Aiv,  the  phrase  used  for  what  is  undoubtedly 
"  Moreh"  in  xir.  G,  whereas  in  2  Chr.  iii.  they  render 
Moriah"  by  'A^pi'a:  they  therefore  probably  read 
Moreh"  also.  The  fact  of  the  three  days'  journey 
from  Beersheba  suits  Moreh  better  (see '  Stanley's 
S.  4-  P.  p.  251)  ;  other  considerations  seem  in  favour- 
of  Moriah. 
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Siime  words  then  used. But  the  pro  mise  that  "in 
his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed"  would  be 
now  undei"stood  vevy  differently,  and  felt  to  be  tar 
above  the  teinporal  promise,  in  which,  perhaps,  at 
first  it  seemed  to,  be  absorbed.  It  can  hardly  be 
wrong  to  refer  pre-eminently  to  this  epoch  the 
declaration,  that  Abraham  "  saw  the  day  of  Christ 
and  was  glad"  (John  viii.  56). 

The  history  of  Abraham  is  now  all  but  over, 
though  his  life  was  prolonged  for  nearly  50  years. 
The  only  other  incidents  are  the  death  and  burial 
of  Sarah,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  Rebekah,  and 
that  of  Abraham  with  Keturah. 

The  death  of  Sarah  took  place  at  Kirjath  Arba, 
i.e.,  Hebron,  so  that  Abraham  must  have  returned 
from  Beei-sheba  to  his  Md  and  more  peaceful  home. 
In  the  history  of  her  burial,  the  most  notable 
points  are  the  respect  paid  to  the  power  and  cha- 
racter of  Abraham,  as  a  mighty  pi-ince,  and  the 
exceeding  modesty  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanour. 
It  is  sufficiently  striking  that  the  only  inheritance 
of  his  femily  in  the  land  of  promise  should  be  a 
tomb.  The  sepulchral  cave  of  Machpelah  is  now 
said  to  be  concealed  under  the  Mosque  of  Hebron 
(see  Stanley,  3.  #  P.  p.  101). 

The  marriage  of -^  Isaac,  so  far  as  Abmham  is 
concerned,  marks  his  utter  refusal  to  ally  his  son 
with  the  polluted  and  condemned  blood  of  the 
Canaanites. 

The  marriage  with  Keturah  is  the  strangest  and 
most  unexpected  event  recorded  in  his  life,  Abraham 
having  long  ago  been  spoken  of  as  an.  old  man ;  but 
his  youth  having  been  restored  before  the  birth  of 
Isaac  must  have  remained  to  him,  and  Isaac's  mar- 
riage having  taken  his  son  comparatively  away, 
may  have  induced  him  to  seek  a  wife  to  be  the 
support  of  his  old  age.  Keturah  held  a  lower  rank 
than  Sarah,  and  her  children  were  sent  away,lest  they 
should  dispute  the  inheritance  of  Isaac,  Abraham 
having  learnt  to  do  voluntarily  in  their  case  what 
had  been  forced  upon  him  in  the  case  of  Ishmael. 

Abi-aham  died  at  the  age  of  175  yeara,  and  his 
sons,  the  heir  Isaac,  and  the  outcast  Ishmael, 
united  to  lay  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by 
the  side  of  Sarah. 

His  descendants  were  (1)  the  Israelites ;  (2)  a 
branch  of  the  Arab  tribes  through  Ishmael ;  (3) 
the  "children  of  the  East,"  of  whom  the  Ml- 
dianiteS  were  the  chief;  (4)  perhaps  (as  cognate 
tribes),  the  nations  of  Ammonand  Moab  (see  these 
names) ;  and  through  their  various  branches  his 
name  is  known  all  over  Asia.  QA.  B.] 

A'BEAM.     [Abraham.] 

ABEO'NAH  (nj'liy,  f^om  nny,  to  cross 
over),  one  of  the  halting- places  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  immediately  preceding  Ezion-geber,  and 
therefore,  looking  to  the  root,  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly retain  the  trace  of  a  ford  across  the  head  of 
the  Elanitic  Gulf.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  given  as 
Ebronah  (^E^payd ;  HehronaK)  (Num.  xjtxiii.  34, 
35).     [Ebronah.]  [G.] 

ABEO'NASCAiSpw»/as),aton-ent(x6iW^os), 
appai'ently  near  Cilicia :  if  so,  it  may  possibly  be 
the  Nahr  Abraim,  or  Ibrahim,  the  ancient  Adonis, 
which  rises  in  the  Lebanon  at  Afka,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Jebeil  (Byblos).  It  has  however  been 
conjectured  (Movers,  Bonner  Zeits.  xiii.  38)  that 
the  word  is  a  corruption  of  'IHSn  "11]^  =  beyond 

the  river  (Euphrates),  which  has  just  before  been 
mentioned;    a  corruption   not  more  inconceivable 
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than  many  which  actually  exist  in  th6  LXX.     The 
A.V.  has  Arbonai  (Jud.  ii.  24).  [G.] 

AB'SALOM  (Dl'?K'lK,/ai/i(?r  of  peace ;  A&ea-- 
ffaXc&fi'j  Absalom),  third  son  of  David  by  Maacah, 
daughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Geshur,  a  Syrian  dis- 
trict adjoining  the  N.E.  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land- 
near  the"  Lake  of  Merom.  He  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned till  after  David  had  committed  the  great 
crime  which  by  its  consequences  embittered  his  old 
age,  and  then  appeal's  as  the  instrument  by  whom 
was  fulfilled  God's  tlireat  against  the  sinful  king, 
that  "  evil  should  be  raised  up  ag.linst  him  out  of 
his  own  house,  and  that  his  neighbour  should  lie 
with  his  wives  in  the  sight  of  the  sun,"  In  the 
latter  pai't  of  Da\dd's  reign,  polygamy  bore  its  ordi- 
nary fruits.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  case  of 
Bathsheba  ti-aceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  suggests 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  passions,  but  it  also 
brought  about  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  by  raising 
up  jealousies  and  conflicting  claims  between  the 
sons  of  different  mothers,  each  apparently  living 
with  a  sepai'ate  house  and  establishment  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  8,  xiv.  24;  cf.  1  K.  vii.  8,  &c.').  Absalom 
had  a  sister  Tamai",  who  was  violated  by  her  half- 
brother  Amnon,  David's  eldest  son  by  Ahinoam, 
the  Jezreelitess.  The  king,  though  indignant  at  so 
great  a  crime,  would  not  punish  Amnon  because  he 
was  his  first  bora,  as  we  learn  from  the  words  koI 
ovK  i\{nn]a'e  rh  trvGvixa  *AfjLv^v  tov  vlov  avrov, 
Zrt  ijydrra  a.vT6v^  '6tl  TrpcarorSKos  avrov  ^v,  which 
ai'e  found  in  the  LXX.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  though 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  The  natm-al  avenger  of 
such  an  outrage  would  be  Tamar's  full  brother  Ab- 
salom, just  as  the  sons  of  Jacob  took  bloody  ven- 
geance for  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  He 
brooded  over  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  in- 
vited all  the  princes  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  at  his 
estate  in  Baal-hazor,  possibly  an  old  Canaanitish 
sanctuary  (as  we  infer  from  the  prefix  Baal),  on  the 
borders  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  Here  he  ordered 
his  seiwants  to  murder  Amnon,  and  then  fled  for 
safety  to  his  father-in-law's  court  at  Geshur,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years.  David  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  accumulation  of  family  sopows, 
thus  completed  by  separation  from  his  favourite 
son,  whom  he  thought  it  impossible  to  pardon  or 
recall.  But  he  was  brought  back  by  an  ai'tifice  of 
Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Tekoah  (aftenvards 
known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos)  to 
entreat  the  king's  interference  in  a  suppositious  case 
similar  to  Absalom's,  Having  persuaded  David  to 
prevent  the  avenger  of  blood  fiom  pursuing  a  young 
man  who,  she  said,  had  slain  his  brother,  she 
adroitly  applied  his  assent  to  tlie  recall  of  Absalom, 
and  urged  him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded  the  general 
principle,  to  "fetch  home  his  banished."  David 
did  so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more 
years,  though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jerusalem'. 
At  last  wearied  with  delay,  perceiving 'that  his 
triumph  was  only  half  complete,  and  that  his 
exclusion  from  com-t  intei'fered  with  the  ambitious 
schemes  wliich  he  was  /onning,  fancying  too  that 
sufficient  exertions  were  not  made  in  his  fe,vour,  the 
impetuous  young  man  sent  his  servants  to  bum  a 
field  of  com  near  his  own,  belonging  to  Joab,  thus 
doing  as  Samson  had  done  (Judg.  xv.  4).  Thereupon 
Joab,  probably  dreading  some  fiirther  outrage  from 
his  violence,  brought  him  to  his  father,  from  whom 
he  received  the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  Absalom  now 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  rebellion,  urged  to  it 
^  partly  by  his  own  restless  wickedness,  pai'tly  iter- 
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liaps  by  the  fear  lest  Bathsheba's  child  should  sup- 
plant him  in  the  succession,  to  which  he  would  feel 
himself  entitled  as  of  royal  birth  on  his  mother's 
side  as  well  as  his  father's,  and  as  being  now  David's 
eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may  infer  that  tbe 
second  sou  Chileabwas  dead,  from  no  mention  being 
made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  iii.  3.     It  is  harder  to 
account  for  his  temporary  success,  and  the  immi- 
nent danger  which  befel  so  powerful  a  goveiniment 
as  his  fathei-'s.     The  sin  with  Bathsheba  had  pro- 
bably weakened  David's  moi"al  and  rehgious  hold 
upon  the  people :  and  as  he  gi-ew  older  he  may  have 
become  less  attentive  to  individual  compliiints,  and 
that  personal  administration  of  justice  which  was 
one  of  an  eastern  king's  chief  duties.     For  Absalom 
tried  to  supplant  his  father  by  courting  popularity, 
standing  in  the  gate,  cDnvei-sing  with  every  suitor, 
lamenting  the  difficulty  which  he  would  find  in 
getting  a  hearing,  "  putting  forth  his   hand  and 
kissing"  any  man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him  obei- 
sance."    He   also   maintained   a   splendid   retinue 
(sv.  1),  and  was  admired  for  his  pei-sonal  beauty 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  hair,  on  gi-ounds 
similar  to  those  which  had  made  Saul  acceptable 
(1  Sam.  X.  23).     It  is  probable  too  that  the  gi'eat 
tribe  of  Judah  had  tuken  some  offence  at  David's 
govei-nment,  perhaps  from  finding  themselves  com- 
pletely merged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  that  they 
hoped  secretly  for  pre-eminence  under  the  less  wise 
and  liberal  rule  of  his  son.     Thus  Absalom  selects 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah  (now  supplanted 
by  Jerusalem),  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak ;  Amasa 
his  chief  captain,  and  Ahitophel  of  Giloh  his  piin- 
cipal  counsellor,  are  both  of  Judah,  and  after  the 
rebellion  was  crushed,  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling 
between  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  (xix.  41).   But 
whatever  the  causes    may  have  been,    Absalom 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron  after  forty 
yeai*s,  as  we  now  read  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7,  which  it 
seems  better  to  consider  a  false  reading  for  four 
(the  number  actually  given  by  Josephus),  than  to 
intei*pret  of  the  fortieth  year  of  David's  reign  (see 
Gerlach,  in  loco,  and  Ewald,  Geschichte,  iii.  p.  217). 
The  revolt  was  at  fii-st  completely  successful ;  David 
fled  fjom  his  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Mfdianaim 
in  Gilead,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  "  Two  Hosts" 
of  the  angelic  vision,  and  where  Abner  had  rallied 
the  Israelites  round  Saul's  dynasty  in  the  pei"son  of 
the  unfortunate  Ishbosheth.     Absalom  occupied  Je- 
rusalem, and  by  the  advice  of  Ahitophel,  who  saw 
that  for  such  an  unnatural  rebellion  war  to  the 
knife   was   the   best   security,   took   possession   of 
David's  harem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten  concubines. 
This  was  considei'ed  to  imply  a  fonnal  assumption 
of  all  his  father's  royal  rights  (cf.  the  conduct  of 
Adonijah,  1  K.  ii.  13  ff.,  and  of  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
gian,  Herod,  iii.  68),  and  was  also  a  fulfilment  of 
Nathan's  prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  11).     But  David 
had  left  friends  who  watched  over  his  interests. 
The  vigorous  counsels  of  Ahitophel  were  aftei*wards 
rejected  through  the  crafty  advice  of  Hushai,  who 
Insinuated   himself   into  Absalom's   confidence   to 
work  his  ruin,  and "  Ahitophel  liimself,  seeing  his 
ambitious  hopes  fi-ustrated,  and  another  prefen*ed 
by  the  man  for  whose  sake  he  had  turned  traitor, 
went  home  to  Gilo  and  committed  suicide.    At  last, 
after  being   solemnly  anointed  king  at  Jerusalem 
(xix.  10),  and  Ungering  there  fai"  longer  than  was 
■expedient,  Absalom  ci'ossed  the  Jordan  to  attack  his 
father,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied  round  hira  a 
considerable  force,  whereas  had  Ahitophol's  advice 
beey  followed,  he  would  probably  have  been  crushed 
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at  once.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead, 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  so  called,  according  to 
Gerlach  {Comm.  in  loco),  from  the  great  defeat  of 
the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  4),  or  perhaps  from 
the  connexion  of  Ephraim  with  the  trans-Jordanic 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Stanley,  S, '  and  P.,  p. 
323).  Here  Absalom's  forces  were  totally  defeated, 
and  as  he  himself  was  escaping,  his  long  hair  was 
entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  terebinth,  where  he 
was  left  hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  was 
riding  ran  away  from  under  him.  Here  he  was 
despatched  by  Joab  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  ot 
David,  who,  loving  him  to  the  last,  had  desired  that 
his  life  might  be  spared,  and  when  he  heard  of  his 
death  lamented  over  him  in  the  pathetic  words, 
0  my  son  Absalom !  woul<f  God  I  had  died  for 
thee  I  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  I  He  Was  buried 
in  a  gi-eat  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the  conquerors 
thi'ew  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old  proof  of  bitter 
hostility  (Josh.  vii.  26).  The  sacred  historian  con- 
trasts this  dishonoured  burial  with  the  tomb  which 
Absalom  had  raised  in  the  Kirig's  dale  (comp.  Gen. 
xiv.  17)  for  the  three  sons  whom  he  had  lost 
(comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  with  xiv.  27),  and  where 
he  probably  had  intended  that  his  own  remains 
should  be  laid.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3) 
mentions  the  pillar  of  Absalom  as  situate  2  stadia 
from  Jerusalem.  An  existing  monument  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  just  outside  Jei-usalem  beai-s 
the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom ;  but  tlie  Ionic 
pillars  which  sun'ound  its  base  show  that  it  belongs 
to  a  much  later  period,  even  if  it  be  a  tomb 
at  all.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 


The  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom. 

AB'SALOM  ('Aj3€(rn-(i\&j;ios ;  Absohm,  Absa- 
lom), the  father  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  xi.  70)  and 
Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ACCAD  (ISK;  Apx«S ;  Achad),  one  of 
the  cities  in  the  land  of  Shinar  —  the  othei-s 
being  Babel*  Erech,  and  Calneh— which  were  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  (Gen.  x.  10).  A 
gi-eat  many  conjectures  have  been  foi-med  as  to  its 
identification:—!.  Following  the  reading  of  the 
oldest  version  (the  LXX.),  the  river  Argades,  men- 
tioned by  Aelian  as  in  the  Pereiau  part  of  Sittacene  ' 
beyond  the  Tigris,  has  been  put  forward  (Bochail, 
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Phal.  iv.  Vi ).  But  this  is  too  far  east.  ^.  Sacada, 
a  town  stiteil  by  Ptolemy  to  have  stood  at  the 
junction  of"  the  Lycus  (Great  Zab)  with  the  T'igris, 
below  Nineveh  (Leclerc,  in  Winer).  3.  A  district 
'/  north  of  Babylon"  called  'Akk^ttj  (Knobel, 
Genesis,  1,08).  4.  And  perhaps  in  the  absence  of 
any  remains  of  the  name  this  has  the  greatest  show 
of  evidence  in  its  favour,  Nisibis,  a  city  on  the 
Khahour  river,  still  retaining  its  name  {Nisibin), 
and  situated  at  the  N.E.  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
about  150  miles  east  of  Orfa,  and  midway  between 
it  and  Nineveh.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome 
{OTiomasticon,  Achad),  that  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  Jews  of  his  day  (Hehraei  dicunt)  that  Nisibis 
was  Accad ;  a  belief  confii'med  by  the  renderings 
of  the  Targuras  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseudo-jonathan 
(P3''VJV  and  of  Ephraem  Syrus;  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  name  of  Nisibis  was  Acar 
(Rosenmiiller,  ii.  2i-)),  which  is  the  word  given  in 

the  early  Peschito  version  J^J'  and  also  occurring 

in  three  MSS.  of  the  Onomasticon  o?  J evome.  (See 
the  note  to  "Achad"  in  the  edition  of  Jerome, 
Yen.  1767,  vol.  iii.  ]27.) 

The  theory  deduced  by  Rawlinson  from  the  latest 
Assyrian  researches,  is,  that "  Akkad  "  was  the  name 
of  the  "  gi-eat  primitive  Hamite  race  who  inhabited 
Babylonia  from  the  earliest  time,"  who  originated 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  whose  language  was  "  the 
great  parent  stock  from  which  the  tmnic  stream  of 
the  Semitic  tongues  sprang."  "  In  the  inscriptions 
of  Sargon  the  name  of  Akkad  is  applied  to  the 
Ai-menian  mountains  instead  of  the  vernacular  title 
of  Ararat."  (Kawlinson,  in  Herodotus,  i.  319, 
note.)  The  name  of  the  city  is  believed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  form 
Kinzi  Akkad  (ibid.  447).  [G.] 

AC'CAKON.     [Ekron.] 

AC'CHO  (iSV,  >iot  sa7id{?);  "Akxo),  "Akv, 
Strabo ;  the  Ptolejiais  of  the  Maccabees  and  N.  T.), 
nowcalled ^Icca,  or  more  usually  byEuropeans,*S'aiKi 
Jean  d' Acre,  the  most  important  sea-port  town  on 
the  Syrian  coast,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Tyre.  It  was 
situated  on  a  slightly  projecting  headland,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  spacious  bay — the  only 
inlet  of  any  importance  along  the  whole  sea-board 
of  Palestine — which  is  foraied  by  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  Carmel  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
bay,  though  spacious  (the  distance  from  Accho  to 
Carmel  being  about  8  miles),  is  shallow  and  ex- 
posed, and  hence  Accho  itself  does  not  at  all  times 
offer  safe  harbourage ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  however,  the  roadstead  of  Haifa,  immediately 
under  Carmel,  supplies  this  deficiency.  Inland  the 
hills,  which  from  Tyre  southwards  pi'ess  close 
upon  the  sea-shore,  gradually  recede,  leaving  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Accho  a  plain  of  re- 
markable fertility  aboiit  6  miles  broa^l,  and  watered 
by  the  small  river  Belus  {Nahr  Namdn),  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  close  undei'  the  walls 
of  the  town:  to  the  S.E.  the  still  receding  heights 
afford  access  to  the  interior  in  the  direction  of  Sep- 
phoris.  Accho,  thus  favourably  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  approaches  from  the  north,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  has  been  justly  tenned  the  "  key  of 
Palestine." 

In  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes, 
Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never 
wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants  (Judg.i.  31)  ; 
and   hence  it   is   reckoned    among    the    cities    of 
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Phoenicia  (Strafe,  ii.  134;  Plin.  v.  17:  Ptol.  v. 
15).  No  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
0.  T.  histoiy,  nor  does  It  appear  to  have  risen  to 
much  importance  until  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  when  its  proximity  to 
the  frontier  of  Syi-ia  made  it  an  object  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Egypt,  and  was  named  Ptolemais, 
alter  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  probably  Soter,  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  importance  to  his 
dominions  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  the 
wai-s  that  ensued  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was 
talcen  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Ptol.  v.  62),  and 
attached  to  his  kingdom.  When  the  Maccabees 
established  themselves  in  Judaea,  it  became  the 
base  of  operations  against  them.  Simon  drove  his 
enemies  back  within  its  walls, -but  did  not  take  it 
(1  Mac.  V.  22).  Subsequently,  when  Alexander 
BaJas  set  up  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne,  he 
could  offer  no  more  tempting  bait  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Jonathan  than  the  possession  of  Ptole- 
mais and  its  district  (1  Mac.  s.  39).  On  the 
decay  of  the  Syiian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few 
cities  of  Judaea  wluch  established  its  independence. 
Alexander  Jannaeus  attacked  it  without  success. 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assist- 
ance, took  it,  and  transfeiTed  it,  with  her  daughter 
Selene,  to  the  Syrian  monarchy:  under  her  rule  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tigranes  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xiii.  12.  §2,  13.  §2,  16.  §4).  Ultimately  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  constructed  a 
military  road  along  the  coast,  from  Berytus  to 
Sepphoris,  passing  through  it,  and  elevated  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  colony,  with  the  title .  Colonia  Claudii 
Caesaris  (Plin.  v.  17).  The  only  notice  of  it  in  the 
N.  T.  is  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's  passage  from 
Tyre  to  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  7).  Few  remains  of  anti - 
quity  are  to  be  found  in  the  modern  town:  the 
original  name  has  alone  survived  all  the  changes  to 
which  the  place  has  been  exposed.        [\V.  L.  B.] 

AC'COS  ('AkkcUs  ;  Jacob),  father  of  John  and 
gi-andfather  of  Eupolemus  the  ambassador  from 
Judas  Maccabieus  to  Rome  (1  Mace,  viii.  17). 

AC'COZ.      [Koz.] 

ACEL'DAMA  {' AK^Xdafid ;  Lachm.  (B) 
'AK€\daixdx;  JIaceldama)-  Yoipiov  a'LjxaTos,  "the 
field  of  blood  j"  (Chald.  NCI  7pn),  the  name  given 

by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  a  "  field  "  {x(t>piov) 
near  Jerusalem  purchased  by  Judas  with  the  money 
which  he  received  for  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  and  so 
called  from  his  violent  death  therein  (Acts  i,  19). 
This  is  at  variance  with  the  account  of  St.  Matthew 
(xxvii.  8),  according  to  which  the  "  field  of  blood*' 
(ayphs  aXfxaros)  was  purchased  by  the  Priests  with 
the  30  pieces  of  silver  after  they  had  been  cast  down 
by  Judas,  as  a.burial-place  for  strangers,  the  locality 
being  well  known  at  the  time  as  "  tlie  field  of  the 
Potter,"  "  (t2>»/  6,yp})v  rov  Kepojuews).  See  Alford's 
notes  to  Acts  i.  19.  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical 
tradition  appears  fi'om  the  eaidiest  times  to  have 
pointed  out  two  distinct  (though  not  unvarying)  spots 
as  refen-ed  to  in  the  two  accounts.  In  Jerome's 
time  (Cnom.  Acheldama)  the  "  ager  sanguinis  "  was 
shown  "  ad  australem**  plagam  montis  Sion."    Arcul- 

""  The  prophecy  referred  to  by  St.  Mat,thew,  Zecha- 
riah  (not  Jeremiah)  xi,  12,  13,  does  not  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Heb.  text  agree  with  the  quotation  of  the 
Evangelist.  The  Syriac  Yers.  omits  the  name  alto- 
gether. 

b  Eusebius,  from  whom  Jerome  translated,  has  here 
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fus  (p.  4)  saw  the  "  large  ^^-tree  where  Judas 
hanged  himself,"  cei-tainly  in  a  different  place  from 
that  of  the  "small  field  (Aceldama)  where  the  bodies 
of  pilgiTins  were  buiied  '*  (p.  5).  Saewulf  (p.  42) 
was  shown  Aceldama  "  next "  to  Gethsemane,  "  at 
the  foot  of  Olivet,  neai-  the  sepulchres  of  Simeon  and 
Joseph  "  (Jacob  and  Zacharias).  In  the  "  Citez  de 
Jherusalem  "  (Rob.  ii.  560)  the  place  of  the  suicide 
of  Judas  was  shown  as  a  stone  arch,  apparently 
inside  the  city,  and  gi\ing  its  name  to  a  street.  Sir 
John  Mauoderille  (175)  found  the  "  elder-tree"  of 
Judas  "fest  by"  the  "image  of  Absalom;"  but 
the  Aceldama  "  on  the  other  side  of  ilount  Sion 
towards  the  south."  ilaundi-ell's  account  (p. 
468-9)  agrees  with  this,  and  so  does  the  large  map 
of  Schultz,  on  which  both  sit^  are  marked.  The 
Aceldama  stiU  retains  its  ancient  position,  but  the 
tree  of  Judas  has  been  transferred  to  the  "  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel "  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  105,  186  ;  and 
Barclay's  Map,  1857,  and  "  City"  &c,,  75,  208). 
The  "  field  of  blood"  is  now  shown  on  the  steep 
southeni  face  of  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom, 
near  its  eastern  end ;  on  a  narrow  plateau  (Sak- 
mann.  Etude,  p.  22),  more  than  hfdf  way  up  the 
hillside.  Its  modem  name  is  Hak  ed-damm.  It  is 
separated  by  no  enclosure ;  a  few  venerable  olive- 
trees  (see  Salzmann's  photograph,  "  Champ  du 
sarig"^  occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by 
a  mined  square  edifice — ^half  built,  half  excavated — 
which,  perhaps  originally  a  church  (Pauli,  in  Eitter, 
Pal.  p.  464),  was  in  ilaundi'ell's  time  (p.  468)  in 
use  as  a  charnel-house,  and  which  the  latest  con- 
jectures (Schultz,  Williams,  and  Barclay,  207)  pro- 
pose to  identify  with  the  tomb  of  Ananos  (Joseph. 
B.  J,  V.  12,  §2).  It  was  believed  in  the  middle  ages 
that  tie  soil  of  t.iis  place  had  the  power  of  very  rapidly 
consuming  bodies  buried  in  it  (Sandys,  187),  and  in 
consequence  either  of  this  or  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
spot,  great  quantities  of  the  earth  were  taken  away ; 
amongst  others  by  the  Pisan  Crusaders  in  1218  for 
their  Campo  S-.mto  at  Pisa,  and  by  the  Empress  He- 
lena for  that  at  Rome  (Rob.  i.  355;  Raumer,  270). 
Besides  the  charnel-house  above  mentioned,  theie  are 
several  lai^e  hollows  in  the  gi-ound  in  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  which  may  have  been  caused 
by  such  excavations.  The  formation  of  the  hill  is 
cretaceous,  and  It  is  well  known  that  chalk  is  always 
favourable  to  the  rapid  decay  of  animal  matter. 
The  assertion  (Krafit,  193  ;  Ritter,  Pal  463)  that 
a  pottery  still  exists  near  this  spot  does  not  seem  to 
be  borne  out  by  other  testimony.  C^-l 

ACHA'IA  (^Axata)  signifies  in  the  X.  T.  a 
Roman  province,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  This  province  with 
that  of  ilacedonia  comprehended  the  whole  of 
Greece :  hence  Achaia  and  ^Macedonia  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  together  in  the  X.  T.  to  indicate 
all  Greece  (Acts  xviii.  12,  xix.  21 ;  Rom.  xv.  26, 
xvi.  25  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  15 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  10 ; 
1  Thess.  i.  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip  of  country  upon 
the  noilhei-n  coast  of  Peloponnesus  was  originally 
called  Achaia,  the  cities  of  which  were  confederated 
in  an  ancient  League,  which  was  renewed  in  B.C.  280 
for  the  purpose  of  resistiug  the  ilacedonians.  This 
League  subsequently  included  several  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  and  became  the  most  powerful  poli- 
tical body  in  Greece;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 

€v  ^ope^ol?.  This  may  be  a  clerical  error,  or  it  may 
add  another  to  the  many  instances  existing  of  the 
change  of  a  traditional  site  to  meet  circumstances. 
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'■  the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  south  of  Greece,  when  they 
took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  League  in  B.C.  14G. 
{KaKova-i  Se  ovk  'EAA^Bos  aAA*  *Axat°-s  7rY€fJ.6va 
ol  *Pa)fiaioi,  SiSrt  ix'^'-P'^^^^'^'^  "ET^Xrjvas  5i' 
*Axtitwy  T&T^  Tov  'E?<Xt}vlkov  wpoeffrTiKorau, 
Pans.  vii.  16,  §10.)  \Vliether  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia  was  established  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  the  League,  or  not  till  a  later  period, 
need  not  be  discussed  here  (see  Diet,  of  Geogr.  i. 
p.  1 7 ) .  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Au- 
gustus between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  iii  B.C. 
27,  Achaii  was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul  (Strab. 
rvii.  p.  840;  Dion.  Cass.  Uii.  12).  Tiberius  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  16)  took  it  away 
from  the  senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  province 
governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76) ;  but 
Claudius  restor^  it  to  the  senate  (Suet.  Claud.  25). 
This  was  its  condition  when  Paul  was  brought 
before  GaUio,  who  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii.  12) 
correctly  called  the  "proconsul"  {avOvTraroi)  of 
Achaia,  which  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  deputy" 
of  Achaia. 

ACHA'ICUS  CAxalKiJs),  name  of  a  Christian 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  subscription  ^'o.  25). 

A'CHAX  (IDV,  troubler;  written  "IDJ?  in  1  Chr. 

't  T  '  T  T 

ii.  7  ;  ''Axav  or  ''Ax'^p ',  Achan  or  Achar),  an 
Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  JuJah,  who,  when 
Jericho  and  all  that  it  contained  were  accursed 
and  devoted  to  destruction,  seci-eted  a  poitioa 
of  the  spoil  in  his  tent.  For  this  sin  Jehovah 
punished  Israel  by  their  defeat  in  their  attack  upon 
Ai.  "UTien  Achan  confessed  his  guilt,  and  the 
booty  was  discovered,  he  was  stoned  to  death  with 
Ids  whole  &mily  by  the  people  in  a  valley  situated 
between  Ai  and  Jericho,  and  their  remains,  together 
with  his  property,  were  burnt.  From  this  event  the 
valley  received  the  name  of  Achor  (i.  f .  trouble) 
[Achor],  From  the  similarity  of  the  name  Achan 
to  Achai-,  Joshua  said  to  Achan,  "  Why  hast  thou 
troubled  ns?  the  Lord  shall  tiouble  thee  this  day" 
(Josh.  vii.).  In  oi-der  to  account  for  the  terrible 
vengeance  executed  upon  the  &mily  of  Achan,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that 
they  were  accomplices  in  his  act  of  mihtary  insub- 
ordination. The  sanguinary  severity  oi  Oriental 
nations,  from  which  the  Jewish  people  were  bv  no 
means  free,  has  in  all  ages  involved  the  children  in 
the  punishment  of  the  &ther.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ACH'BOE  0133? ;  'AxoB.ip  ;  Achobor).  1. 
Father  of  Baal-hanan,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  nrvi. 
38 ;  1  Chr.  i.  49).  2.  Son  of  Slicaiah,  a  con- 
temporary of  Jodah  (2  K.  xsii.  12,  14;  Jer.  xsvi. 
22,  xixvi.  12),  called  Abdon  in  2  K.  lai.  12. 

ACHIACH'AEtJS  ('Ax'«X'¥»s  ('Ax^ 'x-V"). 
■'.  e.  I'nnNinX  =  Postumus  ;  Achicharus),  Tob. 
i.  21,  &c.' 

A'CHm  ('Axei>,  Jlatt.  i.  14),  son  of  Sadoc, 
and  fiither  of  Eliud,  m  our  Lord's  genealosv;  the 
fifth  in  succession  before  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Jlaiy.  The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  be 
P?;,  Jachin  (Gen.xlvi.  10;  1  Chr.ixiv.  17),  which 
in  the  latter  place  the  LXX.  render  'Axifi  or ' Axef/i. 
It  is  a  short  foim  of  Jehoi.ichin,  t/w  Lord  will 
establish.  The  name,  perhaps.  Indicates  him  as 
successor  to  Jehoiachin's  throne,  and  cspresses  his 
parents'  faith  that  God  would,  in  due  time,  cstab- 
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lish  the  kingdom  of  David,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise in  Is.  ix.  7  (6  in  the  Heb.  Bib.)  and  else- 
where. [A.C.  H.] 

A'OHIOR  {'Axtci>p,  i.  e.  ")iN''nX,  the  brother 
of  light;  comp.  Num.  xxxiv.  27;  Achior :  con- 
founded with  'Axit^X"/"'^'  Tob.  xi.  17),  a  general 
of  the  Ammonites  in  the  araiy  of  Holofenies,  who  is 
afterwards  represented  as  becoming  a  pi-oselyte  to 
Judaism  (Jud.  v.  \\\.  xiii.  xiv.).  [B,  F.  W.] 

A'CHISH  (EJ'^DN  ;  'A^x^s,  'hyxo^s  ;  Achis), 
a  Philistine  king  at  Ciath,  son  of  Maoch,  who  in  the 
title  to  the  34th  l^salm  is  called  Abimelech  (possibly 
corrupted  from  TJ7D  E^^SX).  David  twice  found  a 
refuge  with  him  when  he  fled  from  Saul.  On  the 
fii-st  occasion,  being  recognised  by  the  seiTants  of 
Achish  as  one  cqiebrated  for  his  victories  over  the 
Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  feigned 
madness  (1  Sara.  xxi.  10-13).  [David.]  From 
Achish  he  fled  to  the  cave  of  AduUam.  2ndly. 
David  fled  to  Achish  Avith  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
2),  and  remained  at  Gath  a  year  and  four  months. 

Whether  the  Achish,  to  whom  Shimei  went  in 
disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii. 
40),  be  the  same  person  is  uncertain.   [R.  \V,  B.] 

ACH'METHA.     [Ecuatana.] 

A'CHOR,     VALLEY      OF,    ObypDV; 

'E/Ae/cox^p;  Achor')  —  "  valley  of  trouble,"  accord- 
ing to  the  etymology  of  the  text ;  the  spot  at  which 
Achan,  the  "troubler  of  Israel,"  was  stoned  (.Josh, 
\M.  24,  26).  On  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah 
(xv.  7;  also  Isa.  Ixv.  10;  Hos.  ii.  15).  It  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Jerome  {Onom.  s.  v.'),  who 
describes  it  as  north  of  Jericho ;  ■  but  this  is  at 
variance  with  the  course  of  the  boundary  in  Joshua 
(Keil's  Joshua,  131).  [G.] 

AGH'SAH  (npDV;  'Ao-xa;  ^:ca),  daughter  of 
Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,-the  Kenezite.  Her 
father  promised  her  in  maniage  to  whoever  should 
take  Debir,  the  ancient  name  of  which  (according  to 
the  analogy  of  Kirjath-Arba,  the  ancient  name  of 
Hebron)  was  Kiijath-Sepher  (or  as  in  Josh.  xv.  49, 
■  Kirjath-Sanna),  the  city  of  the  book.  Othniel,  her 
father's  younger  brother,  took  the  city,  and  accord- 
ingly received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his  reward. 
Caleb,  at  his  daughter's  request,  added  to  her 
dowry  the  upper  and  lower  springs,  which  she  had 
pleaded  for  as  peculiarly  suitable  to  her  inheritance 
in  a  south  country  (Josh.  xv.  15-19.  See  Stanley's 
6'.^  P.  p.  161).  [GULLOTH.]  The  story  is  repeated 
in  Judg.  i.  11-15.  Achsah  is  mentioned  again,  as 
being  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  49.  But 
there  is  much  confusion  in  the  genealogy  of  Caleb 
there  given.     [Caleb.]  [A.  C.  H.J 

ACH'SHAPH    (Pl^^DX  ;    'ACi<p,    Kaiciij/  and 

Ked(p ;  Achsaph,  Axaf),  a  city  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Asher,  named  between  Beten  and  Alam- 
melech  (Josh.  xix.  25) ;  originally  the  seat  of  a 
Canaanite  king  (xi.  1 ,  xii.  20).  It  is  possibly  the  mo- 
dern Kesaf,  ruins  bearing  which  name  were  found 
by  Robinson  (iii.  55)  ou  the  N.W.  edge  of  the 
Mdleh.  But  more  probably  the  name  has  sui-vived 
in  Chaifa^  a  town  which,  from  its  situation,  must 
always  have  been  too  important  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  the  histoiy,  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
done.  If  this  suggestion  is  coiTect,  the  LXX.  render- 
ing, Kea^,  exhibits  the  name  in  the  process  oi 
change  from  tne  ancient  to  the  modern  form.  [G.] 
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ACH'ZIB  (nnpK  ;  Ke^iS, 'AxC^jS  ;  Aohzih). 
1.  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the  Shefelah,  named  with 
Keilah  and  Mai-eshtih  (Josh.  xv.  44,  Micah  i.  14). 
The  latter  passage  contains  a  play  on  the  name : 
"  the  houses  of  Achzib  (inDN)  shall  be  a  lie 
(ntpN)."  It  is  probably  the  same  with  CiiivZiE 
and  Cj[Ozeba,  which  see. 

2.  A  town  belonging  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29'), 
from  which  the  Canjuinites  were  not  expelled  (Judg. 
i.  31);  afterwards  Ecdippa  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  13,  §4, 
'EkSittttcoj/).  Josephus  also  {Ant.  v.  1,  §22)  gives 
the  name  as  'ApK^  . .  .  .7}  koI  'AktittSvs.  Here  was 
the  C'asafe ^'i6(?/-iz'of  the Ciaisaders(Schulz;  Ititter, 
Fal.  782);  and  it  is  now  es-Zib,  on  the  sea-shore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  Herdaml,  2  h.  20  m.  N. 
of  Akka  (Robinson,  iii.  G28  ;  and  comp.  Maundrell, 
427),  After  the  return  from  Babylon  Achzib  was 
considered  by  the  Jews  as  the  northernmost  limit 
of  the  Holy  Land,  See  the  quotations  fi-om  the 
Gemara  in  Keland  (544).  [G.j 

AC'ITHO  {'AKtddjy,  probably  an  enoi-  for 
'AxiTtijS;  Achitob,  i.e.  l-1D^nfcC,  kviul  brother), 
Jud.  viii.  1 ;  comp.  2  Esdr.  i.  1.  '       [B.  F.  W.] 

ACRABAT'TINE.  [Arabattink.] 
^  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (irpd^^is 
aTTotTTtiAajj',  Acta  Apustolorum),  a  second  trea- 
tise (Seurepos  x6yos)  by  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel,  traditionally  known  as  Lucas  or  Luke  (which 
see).  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  both  books  is 
strongly  shown  by  their  great  similarity  in  style  and 
idiom,  and  the  usage  of  particular  words  and  com- 
pound forms.  The  theories  which  assign  the  book  to 
other  authors,  or  divide  it  among  several,  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  searching  inquiry.  They  will  be 
found  enumerated  in  Dandson's  Introd.  to  the  N.  T. 
vol.  ii.,  and  Alford's  prolegomena  to  vol.  ii.  of  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It  must  be  con-  ■ 
fessed  to  be,  at  first  sight,  somewliat  sui"prising 
that  notices  of  the  author  are  so  entirely  wanting, 
not  only  in  the  book  itself,  but  also,  generally,  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  must  have 
accompanied  for  some  yeai-s  on  his  travels.  But 
our  surprise  is  removed  when  wc  notice  the  habit 
of  the  Apostle  with  regard  to  mentioning  his  com- 
panions to  have  been  very  I'arious  and  uncertain, 
and  remember  that  no  Epistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  his 
company,  before  his  lioman  imprisonment ;  for  he  ' 
does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.),  where  the  two  Epp.  to  the  Thess.  were 
written,  nor  to  have  been  with  him  at  Ephesus, 
ch.  xix.  whence,  perhaps,  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal.  was 
written ;  nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at 
Corinth,  ch.  xx.  3,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
Ep.  to  the  Piom.  and,  perhaps,  that  to  the  Gal. 

The  book  commences  with  an  inscription  to  one 
Theophilus,  who,  from  beaiing  the  appellation  Kpd- 
TiffTos,  was  probably  a  man  of  birth  and  station. 
But  its  design  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  limited 
to  the  edifictition  of  Theophilus,  whose  name  is 
prefixed  only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  by 
way  of  dedication.  The  readers  were  evidently 
intended  to  be  the  membere  of  the  Christian 
Church,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles;  for  its  con- 
tents are  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  whole  church.  They  are  The  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  results  of  that  outpouring,  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  Gospel  among  Jeios  and  Gen-- 
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tiles.  Under  these  leading  heads  all  the  pei-soual 
and  subordinate  details  may  be  i"anged.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of 
the  Twelve,,  designated  by  our  Lord  as  the  Rock  on 
whom  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  the  holder  of 
the  keys  of  tlie  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor 
under  God  in  the  founding  of  the  Church.  He  is 
the  centre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and 
doings.  The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.) 
and  Gentiles  (ch.  x.)  is  liis  office,  and  by  him,  in 
good  time,  is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  existing 
twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking,  fitted  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gentile  world. 
To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spuitual  conqueror  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  another  instru- 
ment, from  among  the  highly-educated  and  zealous 
Phaiisees.  The  preparation  of  Saul  of  Tai-sus  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  the  progi*ess,  in  his  hand,  of 
that  work,  his  journeyings,  preachings,  and  perils, 
his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testifying  in 
Jerusalem  and  being  brought  to  testify  in  Rome, — 
these  are  the  subjects  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
book^  of  which  the  great  central  figure  is  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

Any  view  wliich  attributes  to  the  writer  as  his 
chief  design  some  collateral  purpose  which  is  served 
by  the  book  as  it  stands,  or,  indeed,  any  pm-pose 
beyond  that  of  wi-iting  a  faithful  history  of  such 
facts  as  seemed  important  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  is  now  generally,  and  very  properly,  treated 
as  erroneous.  Such  a  view  has  become  celebrated 
in  modern  times,  as  held  by  Baur; — that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  was  to  compare  the  two  great 
Apostles,  to  show  that  St.  Paul  did  not  depart 
from  the  principles  which  regulated  St.  Peter,  and 
to  exalt  him  at  every  opportunity  by  comparison 
with  St.  Peter.  The  reader  need  hardly  be  re- 
minded how  little  any  such  purpose  is  borne  out  by 
the  contents  of  the  book  itself;  nay,  how  naturally 
they  would  follow  their  present  sequence,  without 
any  such  thought  having  been  in  the  \vi"iter*s 
mind.  Doubtless  many  ends  are  answered  and 
many  results  brought  out  by  the  book  as  its 
nai'rative  proceeds :  as  e.  g.  the  rejection  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  Jewish  people  everywhere,  and  its 
gradual  ti'ansference  to  the  Gentiles;  and  others 
which  might  be  easily  gathered  up,  and  made  by 
ingenious  hypothesizers,  such  as  Baur,  to  appear  as 
if  the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its  turn,  as 
the  chief  object  of  his  "work. 

As  to  the  time  when,  and  place  at  which  the 
book  was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them 
entirely  from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  fi-om  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  sxviii.,  sitb  fin. 
.Had  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle's 
circumstances  taken  place  before  the  publication, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also  this  time 
was  by  far  the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of 
the  book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important 
period  in  the  Apostle's  life :  the  quiet  wliich  suc- 
ceeded it  seemed  to  promise  no  immediate  deter- 
mination of  his  cause.  A  large  amount  of  historic 
material  had  been  collected  in  Judaea,  and  during 
the  various  missionary  journeys  ;  or,  taldng  another 
and  not  less  probable  view,  Nero  was  beginning  to 
undergo  that  change  for  the  woise  which  disgraced 
the  latter  portion  of  his  reign :  none  could  tell  how 
soon  the  whole  outwai-d  repose  of  Roman  society 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which 
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the  Christians  enjoyed  be  exchanged  tor  bitter  per- 
secution. If  such  terrors  were  imminent,  there 
would  surely  be  in  the  Roman  Church  prophets 
and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of  the  storm 
which  was  gatheiing,  and  warn  them,  that  the 
records  lying  ready  fur  publication  must  be  given  to  - 
the  faithful  before  its  outbreak  or  event. 

Such  a  priori  considerations  would,  it  is  true, 
weigh  but  little  against  presumptive  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  book  itself;  but  arrayed,  as  they  ai'e,  in 
aid  of  such  eWdence,  they  carry  some  weight,  when 
we  fmd  that  the  time  naturally  and  fairly  indi- 
cated in  the  book  itself  for  its  publication  is  that 
one  of  a]]  othei'S  when  we  should  conceive  that 
publication  most  likely. 

This  would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year 
63  A.D.,  according  to  the  most  probable  assignment 
of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has 
ever  been  recognised  in  the  Chmxh.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  (J{.  E.  iii.  25)  among  the  6fio\oyov(j.e- 
vai  fleioi  ypa(pal.  It  is  first  directly  quoted  in  the 
epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna  to 
those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.d.  177);  then  re- 
peatedly and  expressly  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  so  onwards.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Slarcionites  (cent,  iii.)  and  Mani- 
chaeans  (cent,  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of  their 
notions.  In  modern  Germany,  Bam'  and  some 
others  have  attempted  to  tlu-ow  discredit  on  it, 
and  fix  its  publication  in  the  2nd  century,  mainly 
by  Sssuming  the  hypothesis  impugned  above,  that 
it  is  an  apology  for  St.  Paul.  But  the  view  has 
found  no  favour,  and  would,  ere.  this,  have  been 
forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ability  and  sub- 
tlety of  its  chief  supporter. 

The  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  very  full 
of  vaiious  readings :  more  so  than  any  other  book 
of  the  N.  T.  To  tliis  several  reasons  may  have 
contributed .  In  the  many  backward  references  to 
Gospel  history,  and  the  many  anticipations  of  state- 
ments and  expressions  nccuriing  in  the  Epistles, 
temptations  abounded  for  a  con-ector  to  tiy  his 
hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  recon- 
ciling, the  vaiious  accounts.  In  places  where  eccle- 
siastical order  or  usage  was  in  question,  insei-tions 
or  omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits  and 
views  of  the  Chm-ch  in  aftertimes.  '  Where  the 
narrative  simply  related  facts,  any  act  or  word 
appai-ently  unwoithy  of  the  apostoRc  agent  was 
modified  for  the  sake  of  decorum.  Where  St.  Paul 
repeats  to  difierent  audiences,  or  the  wiiter  him- 
self nan-ates,  the  details  of  his  miraculous  conver- 
sion, the  one  passage  was  pieced  from  the  other,  so 
as  to  produce  verbal  accordance.  There  are  in  this 
book  an  unusual  number  of  those  remarkable  inter- 
polations of  considerable  length,  which  are  found  in 
the  Codex  Bezae  (D)  and  its  cognates.  A  critic  of 
some  eminence,  Bornemann,  believes  that  the  text  of 
the  Acts  originally  contained  them  all,  and  has  been 
abbreviated  by  con-ectors ;  and  he  has  published  an 
edition  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  full.  But, 
while  some  of  them  bear-  an  appeai-ance  of  genuine- 
ness (as  e.  g,  that  in  ch.  xii.  10,  whei-e,  after 
^e\e6vT€s,  is  added  KaTe^-na-av  Tohs  iirrk  ^a$- 
fiovs^  Kol)  tlic  greater  part  ai'e  unmejming  and 
absurd  (e.  g.  that  in  ch".  xvi.  39,  where  we  read 
after  ^^eXfle?*/, — eiTrtJz/Tes,  '  Hyvo-f}(rafj.^v  ret  KaB* 
vfMas  6'Ti  ia-rk  &vdpes  Sf/caior  Koi  4^ayay6uTes 
TrapeKtiAecrav  avrobs  \4yovTes  'Ek  tt)s  ■jr6\cpos 
TavTtfs     i^€\daT€    /U-^ttotc    TraXip    (tuvt pd(pai(ni' 
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The  most  i-emarkable  exegetical  works  and  mo- 
nographs on  the  Acts,  besides  commentaries  on 
the  whole  N.  T.  are  Baumgarten,  Apostelge- 
schichtey  oder  der  Entwickelunijsgang  der  Kirche 
von  Jerusalem  his  Jioin,  Halle,  185^;  Lekebusch, 
Die  Composition  und  Entstehung  der  Apostelge- 
schichte  von  Neuem  untersucht,  Gotha,  1854. 

The  former  of  these  works  is  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  Christian-histoxical  development  of 
the  Church  as  related  in  the  book  :  the  latter  is  of 
more  valne  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
theories  as  to  its  composition  and  authorship. 

Valuable  running  historical  comments  on  the 
Acts  are  also  found  in  Neander's  Pflanznng  u. 
Leitung  der  ChristUchen  Kirche  durcli  die  Apostel, 
ed.  4c.  Hamburg,  1847:  Conyheare  and  Howson's 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paid,  2nd  ed.  Lond.  1856. 
Professed  commentai'ies  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Humphry,  Lond.  1847,  and  Professor  Hackett, 
Boston,  U.  S.  1852.  [H.  A.] 

AD'ADAH  (mVli^ ;  'Apou^X  ;  Adada\  one 
of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  named 
with  Dimonah  and  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has 
any  ti-ace  of  it  been  yet  discovered. 

A'DAH  {Tr{)2,ornaTnent,  beaut g ;  'ASci;  Ada). 

1.  The  first  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech,  fifth  in 
descent  firom  Cain,  by  whom  were  bom  to  him  Jabal 
and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19). 

2.  A  Hittitess,  daughter  of  Elon,  one  (probably 
the  firet)  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  mother  of  his 
first-bom  son  Eliphaz,  and  so  the  ancestress  of  six 
(or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi. 

2,  10  ff.  15  £f.).     In  Gen.  xxvi.  34   she  is  called 

B.VSHEMATH.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ADAI'AH  (nnV  ;  'ASat,  'EdeXd  ;  Jfadaia), 
name  of  six  men,  1.  Maternal  grandfather  of 
king  Josiah  (2  K.  xidi.  1).      2.  (1  Chi-,  vi.  41). 

3.  (1  Chr.  viii.  21).  4.  (1  Chr.  ix.  12  ;  Neh.  xi. 
12).  5.  (Ezr.  X.  29).  6.  (Ezr.  x.  39  ;  Neh.  xi.  5). 
Written  -inny  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1. 

ADA'LIA  (Nv^K;  Baped;  Adalia),  a  son 
of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

AD'AM    (D^X;    'ASdE^n;    Ada7n),  the  name 

which  is  given  in  Scriptm-e  to  the  first  man. 
The  tenu  apparently  has  reference  to  the  ground 
from  which  lie  was  formed,  which  is  called 
Adamah  (nDHN,  Gen.  ii.  7).  The  idea  o£ redness 
of  colour  seems  to  be  inherent  in  either  word. 
(Cf.  niX,  Lam.  iv.  7;    DIN  red,  D'lS  Edam, 

Gen.  XXV.  30;    D'lX,  a  n(&2/ •"  Arab.  jt^\,^colore 

fusco  praeditus  fuit,  ruhrum  tinxit,  &c.)  The 
generic  term  Adam,  man,  becomes,  in  the  case  of 
the  first  man,  a  denominative.  Supposing  the 
Hebrew  language  to  represent  accurately  the  pri- 
mary ideas  connected  with  the  formation  of  man, 
it  would  seem  that  the  appellation  bestowed  by 
God  was  given  to  keep  alive  in  Adam  the  memory 
of  his  eai'thly  and  mortal  nature ;  whereas  the 
name  by  which  he  preferred  to  designate  himself 
was  Ish  (C^*''N,  a  man  of  substance  or  worth,  Gen. 
ii.  23).  The  creation  of  man  was  the  work  of  the 
sixth  day.  His  formation  was  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  Creator.     It  was  with  reference  to  him  that 
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all  things  were  designed.  He  was  to  be  the  "roof 
and  crown"  of  the  wliole  fabric  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be 
three  distinct  liistories  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
lite  of  Adam.  The  fii-st  extends  from  Gen  i.  1  to 
ii.  3,  the  second  from  ii.  4  to  iv.  26,  the  third  from 
V.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.  The  word  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  two  latter  naiTatives,  which  is  rendered 
there  and  elsewhere  generations,  may  also  be  ren- 
dered historg.  The  style  of  the  second  of  these 
records  diffei-s  very  considerably  from  that  of  the 
first.  In  the  first  the  Deity  is  designated  by  the 
word  Elohim  ;  in  the  second  He  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Jehovah  Elohim.  The  object  of  the  first  of 
these  nan-atives  is  to  record  the  creation ;  that  of 
the  second  to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  original 
sin  of  man  and  the  immediate  posterity  of  Adam ; 
the  third  contains  mainly  the  histoiy  of  Noali,  re- 
fening  it  would  seem  to  Adam  and  liis  descendants, 
principally  in  relation  to  that  patriarch. 

The  Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us  with  very  few  ma- 
terials ft'om  which  to  fonn  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  first  man.  He  is  said  to  have  been  created 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  this  is  com- 
monly interpreted  to  mean  some  super-excellent  and 
divine  condition  which  was  lost  at  the  Fall ;  appa- 
rently however  without  sufficient  reason,  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  condition  is  implied  in  the  time  of 
Noah,  subsequent  to  the  flood  (Gen.  ix.  6),  and  is 
asserted  as  a  fact  by  St.  James  (iii.  9),  and  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  7).  It  more  probably  points  to 
the  Divine  pattern  and  archetype  after  which  man's 
iutelhgent  nature  was  fashioned ;  reason,  under- 
standing, imagination,  volition,  &c.  being  attributes 
of  God;  and  man  alone  of  the  animals  of  the  earth 
being  possessed  of  a  spiritual  nature  which  resem- 
bled God's  nature,  Man  in  shori  was  a  spirit, 
created  to  reflect  God's  righteousness  and  truth  and 
love,  and  capable  of  holding  direct  intercourse  and 
communion  with  Him.  As  long  as  his  will  moved 
in  harmony  with  God's  will,  he  fulfilled  the  purpose 
of  his  Creator.  When  he  refused  submission  to  God, 
he  broke  the  law  of  his  existence  and  fell,  intro- 
ducing confusion  and  disorder  mto  the  economy  of 
his  nature.  As  much  as  this  we  may  learn  from 
what  St,  Paul  says  of  "  the  new  man  being  renewed 
in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
him"  (Col.  iii.  10),  the  restoration  to  such  a  con- 
dition being  the  very  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  The  name  Adam  was  not  confined  to  the 
father  of  the  human  race,  but  like  homo  was  appli- 
cable, to  woman  as  well  as  man,  so  that  we  find  it 
said  in  Gen.  v.  1,  2,  "  Tliis  is  the  hook  of  the 
'history'  of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created 
*  Adam,*  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He  him,  male 
and  female  created  He  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created." 

The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a  gai-den  which  the 
Lord  God  had  planted  "  eastward  in  Eden,"  for  the 
purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping  it.  It  is  of  coui-se 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  identify  the  situation  of  Eden 
with  that  of  any  district  familiar  to  modern  geo- 
graphy. There  seems  good  ground  for  supposing  it  to 
have  been  an  actual  locality.  It  was  probably  near 
the  source  of  a  river  which  subsequently  divided  into 
four  streams ;  these  are  mentioned  by  name :  Pison 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Indus,  Gihon  is  taken 
for  the  Nile,  Hiddekel  is  called  by  the  LXX.  here, 
and  at  Dan.  x.  4,  Tigris,  and  the  fourih  is  Euphrates  ; 
but  how  t)riiej  should  have  been  originally  united  is 
unintelligible.  Adam  was  pei-mitted  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which  was 
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called  the  '*  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil/* 
What  this  was,  it  is  also  impossible  to  say.  Its 
name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  the  power 
of  bestowing  the  consciousness  of  the  difference 
between  good  and  evil ;  in  the  ignorance  of  which 
man's  innocence  and  happiness  consisted.  The  pro- 
hibition to  taste  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  enforced 
by  the  menace  of  death.  There  was  also  another 
tx-ee  which  was  called  "the  tree  of  life."  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  medicine,  and 
that  by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first  parents,  not 
created  immortal,  were  presented  from  death.  (Abp. 
Whately.)  While  Adam  was  in  tlie  garden  of  Eden 
the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  were 
brought  to  him  to  be  named,  and  whatsoever  he 
called  every  living  creatui-e  that  was  the  name 
thereof.  Thus  the  power  of  fitly  designating  objects 
of  sense  was  possessed  by  the  first  man,  a  faculty 
which,  is  generally  considered  as  indicating  matiue 
and  extensive  intellectual  resources.  LTpon  the 
failure  of  a  companion  suitable  for  Adam  among  the 
creatures  thus  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the 
Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him».and 
took  one  of  his  ribs  from  him,  which  He  fashioned 
into  a  woman  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Prof. 
S.  Lee  supposed  the  naiTative  of  the  creation  of  Eve 
to  have  been  revealed  to  Adam  in  his  deep  sleep 
(Lee's  Job,  Fntrod.,  p.  16).  This  is  agreeable  with 
the  analogy  of  similar  passages,  as  Acts  X.  10,  xi.  5, 
xxii.  17.  At  this  time  they  are  both  described  as 
being  naked  without  the  consciousness  of  shame. 

Such  is  the  Scripture  account  of  Adam  prior  to  the 
Fall :  there  is  no  naiTative  of  any  condition  super- 
human, or  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  humanity . 
The  first  man  is  a  true  man,  with,  tte  powers  of  a 
man  and  the  iunocence  of  a  child.  He  is  moreover 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  being  "  the  figure,  tiSttos, 
of  Him  that  was  to  come,"  the  second  Adam,  Chi-ist 
Jesus  (Rom.  v.  14).  His  human  excellence  there- 
fore cannot  have  been  superior  to  that  of  the  Son  of 
Mary,  who  was  Himself  the  Pattern  and  Perfect 
Man,  By  the  subtlety  of  the  sei-pent,  the  woman 
who  was  given  to  be  with  Adam,  was  beguiled  into 
a  violation  of  the  one  command  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them.  She  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  for- 
bidden tree  and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  The  propriety 
of  its  name  was  immediately  shown  in  the  results 
which  followed :  self-consciousness  was  the  fii-st 
fruits  of  sin ;  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew 
that  they  were  naked.  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Adam  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  notion 
that  he  was  in  himself  the  perfection  of  moral  excel- 
lence. His  cowardly  attempt  to  cleai*  liimself  by 
the  inculpation  of  his  helpless  wife  bears  no  marks 
ofa  high  moral  nature  even  though  feUen;  it  was 
conduct  unwoiihy  of  his  sous,  and  such  as  many 
of  them  would  have  scorned  to  adopt.  Though 
the  curse  of  Adam's  rebellion  of  necessity  fell  upon 
him,  yet  the  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  his  transgi'ession,  was  probably  a  mani- 
festation of  Divine  mercy,  because  the  gi'eatest 
malediction  of  all  would  have  been  to  have  the 
gift  of  indestructible  life  superadded  to  a  state  of 
wi-etchedness  and  sin.  When  moreover  we  find  in 
Prov.  iii.  18,  that  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  a  tree  of 
life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  in  Rev.  ii.  7, 
xxii.  2, 14,  that  the  same  expression  is  applied  to  the 
gi'ace  of  Christ,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this 
was  merely  a  temporary  prohibition  imposed  till 
the  Gospel  dispensation  should  be  brooght  in.  Upon 
this  supposition  the  condition  of  Christians  now  is 
as  favourable  as  that  of  Adam  before  the  Fall,  aud 
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their  spiritual  state  the  same,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  knowledge 
of  good  and,  eviL 

Till  a  recent  period  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  the  Scriptural  nanative  supposes  the  whole 
human  I'ace  to  have  sprung  from  one  pair.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  0.  T.  assumes  it  in  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  which  Adam  gave  his  wife 
after  the  Fall,  viz.  Eve,  or  Chawah,  2.  e.  a  living 
woman,  "  because  she  was  the  mother  of  aU  living ;" 
and  that  St.  Paul  assumes  it  in  las  sermon  at  Athens 
when  he  declares  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  fii*st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  wlien  he  opposes 
Christ  as  the  representative  of  redeemed  humanity 
to  Adam  as  the  representative  of  natural,  fallen  and 
sinful  humanity.  But  the.  full  consideration  of  this 
important  subject  will  come  more  appropriately 
under  the  article  Man. 

In  the  middle  ages  discussions  were  raised  as  to 
the  period  which  Adam  remained  in  Paradise  in.  a 
sinless  state.  To  these  Dante  refers  in  the  Paradise, 
xxvi.  139-142— 

"  Nel  monte,  che  si  leva  piii  dall'  onda, 

Fu'  io,  con  vita  pura  e  disonesta, 

Dalla  prim'  ora  a  quella  ch'  e  seconda. 

Come  il  Sol  rauta  quadra,  all'  ora  sesta." 

Dante  therefore  did  not  suppose   Adam    to   have 

been  more  than  seven  hours  in  the  earthly  paradise. 

Adam  is  stated  to  have  lived  930  years :  so  it  would 

seem  that  the .  death  which  resulted  from  his  sin 

was  the  spiritual    death  of  alienation  from   God. 

"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 

surely  die:"   and   accordingly  we  find    that  this 

spiritual  death  began  to  work  immediately.     The 

sons  of  Adam   mentioned  in  Scripture  are   Cain, 

Abel  and  Seth :  it  is  implied  however  that  he  had 

others.  [S.  L.] 

AD'AM  (DIN  =  earth ;"  Adorn),  a  city  on  the 
Jordan  "  beside  (n^f?0)  '  Zarthan,' "  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  It  is  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in  Josephus. 
The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  has  ews  fxepovs  KapiaBi- 
aplfi,  a  curious  variation,  in  which  it  has  been 
suggested  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  App.  §80,  note)  that  a 
trace  of  Adam  appears  in  apt/i,  D  being  changed  to 
R  according  to  the  frequent  custom  of  the  LXX. 

Note. — The  A.  V.  here  follows  the  Keri,  which, 
for  m^S  —  "  by  Adam,"  the  reading  In  the  He- 
brew text  or  Chetib,  has  DlND  =  "  from  Adam," 

T  T    ; 

an  alteration  which  is  a  questionable  improvement 
(Keil,  51).  The  accm-ate  i-endering  of  the  test  is 
*'  rose  up  upon  a  heap,  very  far  off,  by  Adam,  the 
city  that  is  beside  Zai-than  "  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  304 
note).  [G.]  ■ 

AD'AMAH  (nDlN;  'ApfiaiO;  Edema),  one  of 
the  "'fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  named  between 
Chinnereth  and  ha-Ramah  (Josh.  xix.  36).  It  was 
probably  situated  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
but  no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

ADAMANT,  a  name  given  to  stones  of  ex- 
cessive hardness,  as,  for  insttmce,  to  the  diamond. 
It  is  used  twice  in  the  A.  V.  to  render  the  Hebr. 
Shamir  ("T'D^,  root  "IDEJ^,  rigiiit,  hoiruit),  viz.  in 
Ez.    iii.    9,    aud   Zech.   vii.    12,      In    the  former 


"  Can  the  place  have  derived  Us  name  from  the 
" '  fat'  ground"  (ilDnXn)  which  was  in  this  very 

T   T  -:  T 

neighbourhood — "  between   Suecoth   and   Zarthan " 
(I  K.  vii.  46)? 
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passage  it  is  used  metaphorically  of  the  firmness 
with  which  God's  servant  should  be  endowed  to 
resist  his  enemies ;  in  the  latter,  of  the  haidness  of 
man's  heart  in  resisting  the  ti'uth,  Shamir  occurs 
a  thifid  time  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  where  it  is  rendered 
''diamond"  in  A.  V.  The  Vulgate  in  all  these 
passages  has  Adamas.  The  LXX.  in  Ez.  iii.  9, 
and  Zech.  vii,  12,  have  omitted  to  render  the  He- 
brew word  at  all,  and  the  whole  passage  in  Jer. 
xvii.  1  is  omitted  in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX. ; 
but  the  Complut.  Ed,  has  iv  6vvxt  cLda/iavrlpcp, 
The  word  adamant  occui-s  once  in  the  Apocrypha  in 
Ecclus.  xvi.  16,  "He  has  separated  his  light  from  the 
darkness  with  an  adamant,"  i.  e.  by  an  adamantine 
wall — impassable,  iixesistible,  immoveable. 

Gesenius  is  disposed  to  connect  Shdmtr  with  the 
Greek  ff/xiptSy  (Tfiipis,  emery  powder  for  polishing— 
the  debris  of  (Xfivpir7}s  Kibos  (LXX.,  Job  xli.  7); 
but  Dioscoridfffi  (v.  1G6)  says,  fffiupis  Xidos  ia-TLVj 
^  rks  ^'f]<povs  ot  SaKTuXioyXiJ^ot  fffxiiy^ova"!.. 
Bochart  also  supposes  ffiiipis  to  have  been  a  hard 
stone  used  m  cutting  and  polishing  other  stones, 
and  not  a  powder  {^Hieroz.  p.  ii.  lib,  vi.  c.  11, 
p.  842).  [W.  D.] 

AD  AMI  (^p^X;  'Ap/i^;  Adami),  a  place  on 
the  border  of  Naphtali,  named  after  Allon  be- 
zaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  33).  By  some  it  is  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  next  name,  han-Nekeb,  but 
see  Reland,  545.  In  the  post-biblical  times  Adami 
bore  the  name  of  Damin. 

A'DAR  (accurately  Addar,  THN  ;  2dpaSa  ; 
Addar),  a  place  on  the  south  boundary  of  Pales- 
tine and  uf  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  which  in  the  paiallel 
list  is  called  Hazar-addar. 

A'DAR.     [Months.] 

AD'ASA  {'ABaad.  LXX. ;  t4  'ABaffd,  Jos. ; 
Adarsaj  Adazei-),  a  place  in  Judaea,  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Gazei'a,  and  30  stadia  from  Bethhoron 
(Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §5).  Here  Judas  Maccabaeus 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Nicanor  was 
killed,  Nicanor  having  pitched  at  Bethhoron  (1  Mace, 
vii.  40,  45).  In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  mentioned 
as  near  Guphna. 

AD'BEEL  (*?K2nN;  NajSSe^jA;  Adbeel ;  'A0- 
SeTjkosy  Jof-eph. ;  "  perhaps  '  miracle  of  God,'  from 

S   c? 

t      ,^\,  miracle"  Gesen.  s.  v.'),  a  son  of  Ishmael 

(Gen.  XXV.  13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and  probably  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  Arab  tribe.  No  satisfactory  identifi- 
cation of  this  name  with  that  of  any  people  or  place 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographers,  or  by  the  Arabs 
themselves,  has  yet  been  discovered .  The  latter  have 
lost  most  of  the  names  of  Ishraael's  descendants  be- 
tween that  patriarch  and  'Adndn  (who  is  said  to  be 
of  the  21st  generation  before  Mohammad),  and  this 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  case  if  tribes,  or  places 
named  after  them,  existed  in  the  times  of  Arabian 
historians  or  relaters  of  traditions:  it  is  therefore 
unlikely  that  these  names  are  to  be  recovered  fi'om 
the  works  of  native  authors.  But  some  they  have 
taken,  and  apparently  coiTupted,  6'om  the  Bible; 
and  among  these  is  Adbeel,  written  (in  the  Mir-dt 

ez-Zemdn)  J^r|.  [E.  S.  P.] 

AD'DAN  (fnX  ;  'UUv,  LXX. ;  'h.a\dp,  Apocr. 
Esdras ;  Adcm,  Vulg.),  one  of  the  places  from  which 
some  of  the  captivity  returned  with  Zerubbabel  to 
Judaea  who  could  not  show  their  pedigi-ee  as 
Israelites  (Ezr.  ii.   59).      In  the  paiallel  lists  of 
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Nehemiah  (vii.  61)  and  Esdras  the  name  is  Addon 
and  Aalar.  [G.] 

AD'DAE  ("I'^N;   *AS/p;  Addar),  son  of  Bel  a 

(1  Chr.  viii.  3),  called  Ard  in  Num.  xxvi.  40. 

ADDER,  a  venomous  sei-pent.  The  word  occurs 
five  tim&s  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  (see  infra)  oi 
the  0.  T,  and  three  in  the  margin  as  synonymous 
with  cockatrice,  viz.  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5. 
It  represents  fom-  difierent  Hebrew  words,  'Acshuh, 
Pethen,  Tsiphontj  and  Shephiphon. 

'Acshvb  (D-IE^^y),  occurs  only  in  Ps.  cxl.  3, 
and  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  K'3V»  retror- 
sum  se  fteccit,  and  lj^V>  insidiatus  est,  words 
wliich  express  the  action  of  a  serpent  lurking  in 
ambush  and  coiling  himself  up  to  strike.  The 
LXX.  render  the  word  by  aa-irls,  and  aie  followed 
by  St.  Paul  in  quoting  the  passage  at  Rom.  iii.  13, 
and  by  the  Vulgate. 

Pethen  (jriS)  is  expressed  by  adder  in  Ps.  Iviii. 
4,  xci.  13,  but  elsewhere  by  asp.  It  is  derived 
from  an  unused  root  )n3,  validus  fuit,  and  per- 
haps is  related  to  /n3,  contorsit.  From  Deut, 
xxxii.  33  and  Job  xx.  14,  16,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  poisonous  snake.  It  was  also  deaf 
(^T!n)j  ^*^^  heai-ing  the  voice  of  the  chaimer,  fi*om 
which  we  infer  that  the  ait  of  charming  seipeuts 
by  music  was  known  in  David's  days.  Gesenius 
connects  the  word  with  the  Chaldee  IDS.    fc^JflQ 

and  with  the  Syr.  )LjA^,  but  not  with  ^i^X2S 
draco. 

Tsiphoni   CiJIVSV)  is  translated  adder  only  in 

Prov.  xxiii.  32,  where  the  LXX.  have  K^pdar-qs. 
In  the  thiee  passages  of  Isaiah  quoted  above,  and 
in  Jer.  viii,  17,  it  is  rendered  cockatrice.  The 
root  is  VS^j  of  which  Gesenius  gives  two  mean- 
ings, protrusit  and  sihilavit,  which  are  equally 
applicable  to  a  serpent ;  the  foniier  to  the  way  in 
which  it  stiikes  its  prey,  the  latter  to  the  sound  it 
utters.  Tsiphoni  is  probably  the  serpent  called  by 
the  Greeks  ^aa'iKia'Kos,  and  by  the  Latins  regulus. 
The  passage  of  Jeiemiah  above  quoted  implies  its 
fierce  nature,  and  the  translation  of  it  by  the  LXX. 
(6<p€is  BavaTovvras)  its  deadly  poison.  From>  Is. 
lix.  5,  we  gather  that  the  animal  was  ovipaious; 
from  xiv.  29,  that  it  was  not  identical  with  EJ^HJ 
and  from  xi.  8  that  it  was  subtenanean  in  habit. 

Shephiphon  (jb^SK',  derived  from  fjDK',  serpsit) 
occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlis.  17,  where  it  is  used  by 
Jacob  to  chamcterize  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Its  habit 
of  lurking  in  the  road,  and  biting  at  the  horses' 
heels,  identifies  it  with  the  Coluber  Cerastes  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  small  and  very  venomous  snake  found  in 
Egypt,  and  fully  described  and  figured  by  Bruce  in 
his  Abyssinian  travels  (vol.  v.  pp.  200-212,  Ed. 
Germ.).  The  LXX.  lender  it  fi^is  ^^'  6Sov  iyKaQi]- 
fiej/os  iirl  Tpl^ov,  probably  coimecting  the  word  with 
^\^.     See  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1381.  [W.  D.] 

AD'DI  ('A5S1,  Luke  iii.  28),  son  of  Cosam,and 
father  of  Melchi,  in  our  Lord's  genealogy ;  the  third 
above  Salathiel.  The  etymology  and  Hehrew  foriu 
of  the  name  are  doubtful,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
LXX.,  but  it  probably  leprcsents  the  Hebiew  HV, 
an   ornament,  and   is  a  shoit  form  of  Adiel,  or 
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Adaiah.  Tlie  latter  name  in  1  Chr.  vi.  41  (26  in 
Heb.  Bib,)  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  'A5at, 
which  is  very  close  to  Addi.  [A.  C.  H.] 

AD'DON.     [ADDA2I.] 
A'DER,    accurately   EDEB    pn?? ;   'ESep; 
Hedcr,  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  viii.  15). 

AD'IDA  ('ASiSa ;  Joseph.  'A55i5o ;  AMus, 
Adiada),  a  town  on  an  eminence  (Ant.  xiii.  6, 
§4)  overlooking  the  low  country  of  Judah  ('A.  4f 
Tj  i€(tiii\(j.),  fortified  by  Simon  Maccabaeus  in  his 
wars  with  Tryphon  (1  Mace.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13). 
Alexander  was  here  defeated  by  Aretas  (Ant.  xiii. 
15,  §2)  ;  and  Vespasian  used  it  as  one  of  his  out- 
posts in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (^B.  J,  iv.  9,  §  1 ). 
Probably  identical  with  JIadid  and  Adithaim 
(which  see).  [G.] 

A'DIEL  ^NnV;  'leM^,  'AM^,  'OSi-tiK; 
Adiel),  name  of  three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 
2.  (1  Chr.  K.  I-.').      3.  (1  Chr.  xrvii.  25). 

A'DIN  (inj);  'ASSiV,  'ASiv,  'HSiy,  'H8iV; 
Adin,  Adan),  name  of  a  man  (Ezr.  ii.  15,  viii.  6 ; 
Neh.  vii.  20,  x.  16). 

AD'INA  (NJny ;  'ASivd ;  Adina),  name  of  a 

man  (1  Chr.  xi.  42). 

AD'INO,  THE  EZNITE,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 
See  Jashobeam. 

ADITHA'IM  (mth  the  article,  D^nnyn),  a 

town  belonging  to  Judah,  lying  in  the  low  country 
(ShefelaK),  and  named,  between  Sharaim  and  hag- 
Gederah,  in  Josh.  xv.  36  only.  It  is  entirely  omitted 
by  the  LXX.  At  a  later  time  the  name  appeai-s  to 
have  been  changed  to  Hadid'*  (Chadid)  and  Adida. 
For  the  dual  termination,  comp.  the  two  names 
occun-ing  in  the  same  veree ;  also  Eglaim,  Horo- 
naim,  etc.  [G.] 

ADJUEATION.    [Exorcism.] 

AD'LAI  obnV;  'ASAi;  Adli),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

AD'MAH  (npnx  ;  ASit^<£ ;  ^rfanw),  one  of 
the  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  always  coupled  with 
Zeboim  (Gen.  x.  19  ;  xiv.  2,  8;  Deut.  xxix.  23  ; 
Hos.  xi.  8).     It  hail  a  king  of  its  own. 

AD'JIATHA  (Xnonx ;  Admatlia),  one  of  the 
seven  prince-s  of  Persia  (Esth.  i.  14). 

AD'NA  (NJni?;  "ESi/e;  £dn<2),  name  of  a  man 
(Ezr.  X.  30). 

AD'NAH  (nnj(;  'ESra,  "EStoj;  Ednas), 
name  of  two  men.  '  1.  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).  2.  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  14). 

ADONI-BE'ZEK  (pt3-*3nK,  lord  of  Sezek ; 
'ASuviPe(eK;  Adonibezec),  king  of  Bezek,  a  city 
of  the  Canaanites.  [Bezek.]  This  chieftain  was 
vanquished  by  the  tiibe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  3-7), 
who  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes,  and  brought 
him  prisoner  to  Jenisalem,  where  he  died.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  inflicted  the  same  cruelty  upon  70 
petty  kings  whom  he  had  conquered.     [R.  W.  B.] 

ADOISri'KAM.     [Adonijah,  No.  3.] 


If  so,  it  is  an  inslancc  of  Ain  changing  to  '"/icth 
(sec  Ges.  430). 
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ADONI'JAH  (H'JhK,  imi^,  my  Lord  is 
Jehmah  ;  'ASavias  ;  Adonias).  1.  The  fom-fh 
son  of  David  by  Haggith,  bom  at  Hebron,  while 
his  father  was  king  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 
After  the  death  of  his  tlu-ee  brothers,  Anmon, 
Chileab,  and  Absalom,  he  became  eldest  sonj 
and  when  his  Other's  strength  was  visibly  de- 
clining, put  foi-ward  his  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
by  equipping  himself  in  royal  state,  with  chariots 
and  horsemen,  and  fifty  men  to  inm  before  him,  in 
imitation  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1),  whom  he  also 
resembled  in  personal  beauty,  and  apparently  also  in 
character,  as  indeed  Josephus  says  (Ant.  vii.  14,  §4). 
For  this  reason  he  was  plainly  un£t  to  be  king,  and 
David  promised  Bathsheba  that  her  son  Solomon 
should  inherit  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there 
was  no  absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in  these 
Eastern  monarchies.  Solomon's  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  best  of  David's  counsellors,  the  illustrious 
prophet  Nathan ;  Zadok,  the  descendant  of  Eleazar, 
and  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  priesthood ;  Be- 
naiah,  the  captain  of  the  king's  l^odyguard ;  together 
with  Shimei  and  Rei,  whom  Ewald  (GeschicHe,  iii. 
266)  conjectures  to  be  David's  two  survi^nng  bro- 
thers, comparing  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  and  identifying 
*VD2^  with  nVOEJ*  (Shimmah  in  onr  version),  and 
'VT  with  m  (our  Raddai).  From  1  K.  ii.  8,  it 
is  noiikely  that  the  Shimei  of  2  Sam.  xvi.  5  could 
have  actively  espoused  Solomon's  cause.  On  the 
side  of  Adonijah,  who  when  be  made  his  attempt 
on  the  kingdom  was  about  35  years  old  (2  Sam. 
V.  5),  were  Abiathar,  the  representative  of  Eli's, 
i.  e.  the  junior  line  of  the  priesthood  (descended 
from  Ithamar,  Aaron's  fourth  son),  and  Joab,  the 
famous  commander  of  Dai-id's  army ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  always  audacious  and  seif-wiUed,  probably, 
expected  to  find  more  congenial  elements  in  Ado- 
nijah's  court  than  in  Solomon's.  His  name  and 
influence  secured  a  large  number  of  followers  among 
the  captains  of  the  royal  army  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  1  K.  i.  9  and  25) ;  and  these, 
together  with  all  the  princes  except  .Solomon,  were 
entertained  by  Adonijah  at  a  gi-eat  sacrificial  feast 
held  "  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En-rogcl." 
The  meaning  of  the  stone  Zoheleth  is  very  douhtfui, 
being  translated  rock  of  the  xcatoh  tower  in  the 
Chaldee ;  great  rook,  Syr.  and  Arab. ;  and  explained 
"  rock  of  the  stream  of  water  "  by  R.  Kimcbi.  En- 
rogel  is  mentioned  m  Josh.  xt.  7,  as  a  spi-ing  on  the 
border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  S.  of  Jerusalem,  and 
may  be  the  same  as  that  afterwards  called  the  Well  of 
Job  or  Joab  (Ain  Ayub).  It  is  explained  spi-ituj  of 
the  fuller  by  the  Chaldee  Parapbrast,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  treads  his  clothes  with  his  feet  (^J"l.  see 
Gesen.  s.  c);  but  comp.  Deut.  xi.  10,  where  "  water- 
ing with  the  feet"  refers  to  machines  trodden  with 
the  foot,  and  such  possibly  the  spring  of  Rogel 
supplied.  [E^-ROGEL.]  A  meeting  for  a  religious 
purpose  would  be  held  near  a  spring,  just  as  in 
later  times  sites  for  trpoaevxai  were  chosen  bv 
the  watei-side  (Acts  xvi.  13). 

Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
apprised  David  of  these  proceedings,  who  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  that  Solomon  should  be  conducted 
on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn  procession  to  Gihon. 
a  spring  on  the  W.  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30). 
[GiHOJf.]  Here  he  was  anointed  and  proclaimed 
king  by  Zadok,  and  joyfhlly  recognized  by  the  people. 
This  decisive  measure  sti-uck  terror  into  the  opposite 
party,  and  Adonijah  fled   to   sanctuary,   but  was 
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pai*doned  by  Solomon  on  condition  that  he  should 
"  shew  himself  a  worthy  man,"  with  the  threat  that 
"  if  wickedness  were  found  in  him  he  should  die" 
(i.  52). 

The  death  of  David  quickly  followed  on  these 
events ;  and  Adonijah  begged  Batlisheba,  who  as 
"king's  mother"  would  now  have  special  dignity 
and  influence  [Asa],  to  procure  Solomon's  consent 
to  his  mai'riage  with  Abishag,  who  had  been  the 
ivife  of  David  in  his  old  age  (1  K.  i.  3).  This  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  fresh  attempt  on  the 
throne  [ABSALOM ;  Abner]  ;  and  therefore  Solomon 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  Benaiah,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  his  previous  pardon. 
Far  from  looking  upon  this  as  "  the  most  flagrant 
act  of  despotism  since  Doeg  massacred  the  priests 
at  Saul's  command  "  (Newman,  Hebrew  Monarchy, 
ch.  iv.),  we  must  consider  that  the  clemency  of 
Solomon  in  sparing  Adonijah,  till  he  thus  again  re- 
vealed a  treasonable  purpose,  stands  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
Eastern  sovereigns.  Any  one  of  these,  situated  like 
Solomon,  would  probably  have  secured  his  throne 
by  putting  all  his  brothers  to  death,  whereas  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  David's  sons 
suffered  except  the  open  pretender  Adonijah,  though 
all  seem  to  have  opposed  Solomon's  claims;  and  if 
his  execution  be  thought  an  act  of  severity,  we  must 
remember  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand  yeai"S 
before  Clu'ist  came,  and  that  it  is  hard  for  us,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  altogether  to  realize  the  position 
of  an  Oriental  king  in  that  remote  age. 

2.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  8). 

3.  One  of  the  Jewish  chiefs  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (x.  16).     He  is  called  Adonikam  (Dp''jhK  • 

'Pi.ZuvLKa.ix ;  Adonicam)  in  Ezr.  ii.  13.  Comp. 
Ezr.  viii.  13 ;  Neh.  vii.  18.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ADONI'RAM  (D"J'*JnK,  1  K.  iv.  6  ;  by  an  im- 

usu^l  contraction  AooRAM,  D"ni^,  2  Sam.  xx.  24, 

and  IK.  12,18;  alsoHADORAM,  OShn,  2Chr.x.  IS; 

AStavipd/M ;  Adoniram,  Adurarn) .  Chief  receiver 
of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx, 
24),  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  6)  and  Rehohoam  (1  K.  xii. 
18),  This  last  monarch,  sent  him  to  collect  the 
tribute  from  the  rebellious  Israehtes,  by  whom  he 
was  stoned  to  death.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ADONI-ZE'DEK  (p7V"*yiN,  lord  of  justice ; 
'ABq}vl^£^€k;  Adonisedec)f  the  Amorite  king  of 
Jerusalem  who  organized  a  league  with  four  other 
Amorite  princes  against  Joshua.  The  confederate 
kings  having  laid  siege  to  Gibeon,  Joshua  marched 
to  the  relief  of  his  new  allies  and  put  the  be- 
siegers to  flight.  The  five  kings  took  refuge  in  a 
cave  at  Makkedah,  whence  they  were  taken  and 
slain,  their  bodies  hung  on  trees  and  then  buried 
in  the  place  of  their  concealment  (Josh.  x.  1-27). 
[Joshua.]  [R.  w.  B.] 

ADOPTION  (yloeeo-ia),  an  expression  meta- 
phorically used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  privileges  of  Christians  (Rom. 
viii.  15,  23  ;  Gal,  iv.  5;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probably 
alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which 
a  person,  not  having  children  of  his  own,  might 
adopt  as  his  son  one  bom  of  other  pai'cnts.  It  was 
a  foi-mal  act,  effected  either  by  the  process  named 
adrogation  when  the  person  to  be  adopted  wlis  in- 
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dependent  of  his  parent,  or  by  adoptio,  specifically 
so  called,  when  in  the  power  of  his  parent.  (See 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Horn.  Ant.  art.  Adoptio.)  The 
effect  of  it  was  that  the  adopted  child  was  entitleil 
to  the  name  and  sacra  privata  of  his  new  father, 
and  ranked  as  his  heu'-at-law :  while  the  father  on 
his  part  was  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  son, 
and  exercised  towards  him  all  the  rights  and  pri^i- 
leges  of  a  father.  In  short  the  relationship  was  to 
all  intents  and  pui-poses  the  same  as  existed  between 
a  natm'al  father  and  son.  The  selection  of  a  person 
to  be  adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and  love 
on  the  part  of  the  adopter :  and  St.  Paul  aptly  trans- 
fers the  well  known  feelings  and  customs  connected 
with  the  act  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Chris- 
tianized" Jew  or  Gentile.  The  Jews  themselves 
were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  adoption: 
indeed  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  affecting  the  inherit- 
ance of  property :  the  instances  occasionally  ad- 
duced as  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv.  3,  x^n, 
2,  XXX.  5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of  adoption 
proper.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ADO'RA  or  ADOE.  [Adoraim,] 
ADORA'IM  (Dni7^?;  'ASwpal;  Aduram), 
a  fortified  city  built  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr,  xi.  9), 
in  Judah**  (Jos,  Ant.  nii.  10,  §  1),  apparently  in  or 
near  the  Shefelah,  smce,  although  omitted  from  the 
lists  in  Josh.  xv.  it  is  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  9,  §1, 
15,  §4 ;  B.  J,  i.  2,  §6,  i.  8,  §4)  almost  uniformly 
coupled  with  Mareshah,  wliich  was  cei-tainly  situated 
there.  For  the  dual  termination  compare  Adithaim, 
Gederothaim,  etc.  By  Josephus  it  is  given  as 
"ASwpa,  'AStJjpeos  ;  and  in  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §5,  he  calls 
it  a  "  city  of  Idumaea,"  under  which  name  were 
included,  in  the  later  times  of  Jewish  history,  the 
southern  parts  of  Judaea  itself  (Reland,  48 ;  Robin- 
son, ii.  69).  Adoraim  is  probably  the  same  place 
with  *'A5<wpa  (1  Mace.  xiii.  20),  uriless  that  be  Dor, 
on  the  sea-coast  below  Carmel.  Robinson  identifies 
it  with  I)ura,  a  "  lai-ge  village  "  on  a  rising  ground 
west  of  Hebron  (ii.  215).  [G.] 

ADO'EAM.     [Adoniram.] 

ADOEATION.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration,  bear  a  gi'eat 
similaiity  to  those  still  in  use  among  Oriental  na- 
'tions.  To  rise  up  and  suddenly  prostrate  the  body, 
was  the  most  simple  method  ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, the  prostration  was  conducted  in  a  more  foi-mal 
manner,  the  person  falling  upon  the  knee  and  then 
gradually  inclining  the  body,  until  the  forehead 
touched  the  ground.  The  various  expressions  in 
Hebrew  referring  to  this  custom  appear  to  have 

their  specific  meaning:  thus  7QJ  (tt^tttoj,  LXX,) 
describes  the  sudden  fall;  J?n3  (KtijUTTTco,  LXX.) 
bending  the  knee ;  Tip  (kuttto),  LXX.)  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  andbody;  and  lastly  T\T\V)  {irpo<rKv- 
v^lv,  LXX.)  complete  prostration:  the  tenn  ^3D  (Is. 
xliv.  15,  17,  19,  xlvi.  6)  was  introduwd  at  a  late 
period  as  appropriate  to  the  worship  paid  to  idols  by 
the  Babylonians  ahd  other  eastern  nations  (Dan.  iii. 
5,  6).     Such  prostration  was  usual  in  the  worship 


"  Even  without  this  statement  of  Josephus,  it  is 
plain  that  "  Judali  and  Benjamin,"  in  2  Chr.  xi.  10, 
is  a  form  of  expression  for  the  new  kingdom,  and  that 
none  of  the  towns  named  are  necessarily  in  the  limits 
of  Benjamin  proper. 
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of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3  ;  Ps.  xcv.  6)  ;  but  it  was 
by  no  means  exclusively  used  for  that  purpose  ;  it 
was  the  foiToal  mode  of  receiving  visitoi"s  (Gen. 
xviii.  2\  of  doing  obeisance  to  one  of  superior 
station  Q2  Sam.  xiv.  4),  and  of  showing  respect  to 
equals  (1  K.  ii.  19).  Occasionally  it  was  repeated 
three  times  (1  Sam.  xx.  41),  and  even  seven  times 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  3).  It  was  accompanied  by  such  acts 
as  a  kiss  (Ex.  x^-iii.  7),  laying  hold  of  the  knees  or 
feet  of  the  person  to  whom  the  adoration  was  paid 
(Matt,  xxviii.  9),  and  kissing  the  gi'ound  on  which 
he  stood  (Ps.  Ixxii.  9 ;  MJc.  vii.  17).  Similar  adora- 
tion was  paid  to  idols  (1  K.  xix.  18)  ;  sometimes 
however  prostration  was  omitted,  and  the  act  con- 
sisted simply  in  kissing  the  hand  to  the  object  of 
reverence  (Job  xxxi.  27)  in  the  manner  practised 
by  the  Romans  (Plin.  xxviii.  5 :  see  Diet,  of  Ant. 
art.  Adoratio),  in  kissing  the  statue  itself  (Hos. 
xiii.  2).  The  same  customs  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  as  appears  not  only  fi-om 
the  numerous  occasions  on  which  they  were  put  in 
practice  towards  Himself,  but  also  from  the  pai-able 
of  tlie  unmerciful  servant  (ilatt.  x^^ii.  26),  and  fi-om 
Cornelius's  reverence  to  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  25),  in 
which  case  it  was  objected  to  by  the  Apostle,  as  im- 
plying a  higher  degi'ee  of  superiority  than  he  was 
entitled  to,  especially  as  coming  from  a  Roman  to 
whom  prostration  was  not  usual.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ADRAMTVEELECH  ('T^'inN ;  'Adpafi4- 
Aex ;  Adramelech).  1.  The  name  of  an  idol  wor- 
shipped by  the  colonists  inti'oduced  into  Samaria 
fi-om  Sepharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  worshipped 
with  rites  resembling  those  of  Molech,  children  being 
bui'nt  in  his  honour.  In  Geseuius  (sub  voce)  the 
woi-d  is  explained  to  mean  splendour  of  the  king, 
being  a  contraction  of  ^7G»n  I^X-     But  Winer, 

quoting  Reland,  De  vet.  lingua  Pers.  ix.  intei-prets 
the  fii-st  part  of  the  word  to  mean  fire,  and  so  regaixls 
this  deity  as  the  Sim-god,  in  accordance  with  the 
astronomical  chai-acter  of  the  Chaldaean  and  Pei"sian 
worehip.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  also  regards  Adram- 
melech  as  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  and  AxAM- 
MELECH,  who  is  mentioned  with  Adrammelech, 
as  a  companion-god,  as  the  female  power  of  tiie  sun. 
(Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  p.  611.) 

2.  Son  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  whom 
he  murdei-ed  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Sha- 
i-ezei"  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh,  after  the 
fiiilure  of  the  Assyrian  attack  on  Jemsalem,  The 
pan-icides  escaped  into  Ai-menia  (2  K.  xix.  36;  2 
.  Chr.  xxxii.  21  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  37).  The  date  of  this 
event  was  B.C.  680.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ADRAMYT'TIUM  (occasionally  Atramtt- 
TiUM  :  and  some  cursive  MSS.  have  * Arpaixxniiv^y 
instead  of  * khpufivTi^vqt  in  Acts  xsvii.  2),  a  sea- 
port in  the  province  of  Asia  [Asia],  situated  in  the 
district  anciently  called  Aeolis,  and  also  Mysia  (see 
Acts  xvi.  7).  Adramyttium  gave,  and  still  gives 
its  name  to  a  deep  gulf  on  .this  coast,  opposite  to 
the  opening  of  which  is  the  island  of  Lesbos  [Mi- 
tvlene].  St.  Paul  was  never  at  Adi-amyttiam, 
except  perhaps  during  his  secqnd  missionary 
journey,  on  his  way  from  Galatia  to  Troas  (Acts 
xvi.),  and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  except  as 
illustrating  his  voyage  firom  Caesarea  in  a  ship  be- 
longing to  this  place  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  The  reason 
is  given  in  what  follows,  viz.  that  the  centurion 
and  his  prisoners  would  thus  be  brought  to  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  and  therefore  some  distance  on  their 
way  towai-ds  Rome,  to  places  where  some   other 
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ship  bound  for  the  west  would  probably  be  found. 
Ships  of  Adramyttium  must  have  been  firequent  on 
this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  traflSc. 
It  lay  on  the  gi-eat  Roman  road  between  Assos, 
Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side,  and  Pei^- 
mus,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus  on  the  other,  and  was 
connected  by  similar  roads  mth  the  interior  of  the 
country.  According  to  tradition  Adramyttium  was. 
a  settlement  of  the  Lydians  in  the  time  of  Croesus : 
it  was  AfteiTvai-ds  an  Athenian  colony :  imder  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  it  became  a  seaport  of  some 
consequence ;  and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  Pliny 
mentions  it  as^  Roman  assize-town.  The  modem 
Adramyti  is  a  poor  village,  but  it  is  still  a  place  of 
some  trade  and  shipbuilding.  It  is  described'in  the 
ti-avels  of  Pococke,  Turner,  and  Fellows.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  mistaken  opinion 
of  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  others,  that  Hadrume- 
tum  on  the  coast  of  Afiica  is  meant  in  thif  passage 
of  the  Acts.  [J.  S.  H.] 

A'DRIA,  morepropei-ly  ADKIAS  (5  'Arias'). 
It  is  important  to  fix  the  meaning  of  this  word  as 
used  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  derived  fi-om  the  town  of  Adria,  near  the  Po  ; 
and  at  fii-st  it  denoted  that  part  of  the  gnlf  of  Ve- 
nice which  is  in  that  neighbourhood.  Aftenvards 
the  signification  of  the  name  was  extended,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf.  Subsequently 
it  obtained  a  much  wider  extension,  and  in  the 
apostolic  age  denoted  that  natural  division  of  the 
Mediteri-anean,  which  Humboldt  names  the  Syrtic 
basin  (see  Acts  xxvii.  17),  and  which  had  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Afiica  for  its 
boundaiies.  This  definition  is  explicitly  given  by 
almost  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  the  geographer 
Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Crete  is  bound^  on 
the  west  by  Adrias.  Later  writei-s  state  that 
Malta  divides  the  Adiiatic  sea  fi'om  the  Tyarhenian 
sea,  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  A^ean  fi"om 
the  Adriatic.  Thus  the  ship  in  which  Josephus 
started  for  Italy  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voy- 
age, foundered  in  Adrias  (Life,  8),  and  there  he 
was  picked  up  by  a  ship  from  Cyrene  and  taken  to 
PuttKth  (see  Acts  xxviii.  13).  It  is  through  igno- 
i-ance  of  these  facts,  or  through  the  want  of  attend- 
ing to  them,  that  writ^ra  have  di-awn  an  argument 
fi-om  this  geographical  term  in  favour  of  the  false 
view  which  places  the  Apostle's  shipwreck  in  the 
Gulf  of  Venice.  [Melita.]  (Smith's  Toy.  and 
Shipwreck  of  St,  Paul.  Diss,  on  the  Island  Me- 
lita,) [J.  S.  H.] 

A'DRIEL  (^Xnnj;;  'A5pt^\;  Hadriel),  a 
son  of  Bai-ziUai  the  Meholathite,  to  whom  Saul  gave 
his  daughter  Merab,  although  he  had  previously  pro- 
mised her  to  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19).  His  five  sons 
were  amongst  the  seven  descendants  of  Saul  whom 
David  suiTcndercd  to  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9) 
in  satisfaction  for  the  endeavours  of  Saul  to  extirpate 
them,  although  the  Israelites  had  originally  made  a 
league  with  them  (Josh.  ix.  15).  In  2  Sam.  xxi. 
they  ai-e  called  the  sons  of  Michal ;  but  as  Michal 
had  no  children  (2  Sam.  vi.  23),  the  A.  V.  in  ordei- 
to  siumount  the  difficulty,  erroneously  translate 
nnpjj  "  bi-ought  up"  instead  of  '•  bai-e."  This 
accords  with  the  opinion  of  the  Targum  and  Jewish 
authorities.  The  margin  also  gives  "  the  sister  ot 
Michal"  for  "  Michal."  Probably  the  error  is  due 
to  some  eaily  ti-anscriber.  [R.  \V.  B.j 

A'DUEL  ('A8ou^\,  (.  c.  ^N^y,  1  Chr.  iv.  36 
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('leSi-^A.) ;  ix.  12  ('ASi'^A.),  the  ornament  of  God), 
Tob.  i.  1.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ADtXL'LAM,  Apocr.  Odollam,  (D^7i?,  'O5o\- 

Aci;u),  a  city  of  Judah  in  the  lowland  of  the  Shefelah, 
Josh.  XV.  35  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  "  Judah  went 
doion,"  and  Micah  i.  15,  where  it  is  named  with 
Maresliah  and  Achzib)  ;  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite 
king  (Josh,  xii,  15),  and  evidently  a  place  of  great 
antiquity  (Gen.  xxsviii.  1,  V2,  20).  Fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7),  one  of  the  towns  re- 
occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their  retarn  from  Ba- 
bylon (Neh.  xi.  30),  and  still  a  city  ('O.  trSkis) 
in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Mace.  xii.  38). 

The  site  of  AduUam  has  not  yet  been  identitied, 
but  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  passages  quoted 
above  in  proximity  with  other  known  towns  of  the 
Shefelah,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  near  Deir  Duhban, 
5  or  fi  miles  K.  of  Eleutlieropolis.  (By  E-usebius 
and  Jerome,  and  apparently  by  the  LXX.  it  is  con- 
founded with  Eglon  :  see  that  name.)  The  limestone 
cliffs  of  the  whole  of  that  locality  are  pierced  with 
extensive  excavations  (Robinson,  ii.  23,  51-53),  some 
one  of  which  is  doubtless  the  "  cave  of  AduUam," 
the  refuge  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
13  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15  ;  Stanley,  S.  and  F.  259). 
Monastic  tradition  places  the  cave  at  Khureitun,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Wady  Urtds,  between  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  i.  481).     [G.] 

ADULTERY.  The  parties  to  this  cnme  were 
a  married  woman  and  a  man  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band. The  toleration  of  polygamy,  indeed,  renders 
it  nearly  impossible  to  make  criminal  a  similai* 
offence  committed  by  a  maiTied  man  with  a  woman 
not  his  vrife.  In  the  patiiarchal  period  the  sanc- 
tity of  maniage  is  noticeable  from  the  history  of 
Abraham,  who  fears,  not  that  his  wife  will  be  se- 
dnced  from  him,  but  that  he  may  be  killed  for  her 
sake,  and  especially  from  the  sciniples  ascribed  to 
Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  (Gen.  xii.,  xx.).  The  wo- 
man's punishment  was,  as  commonly  amongst  east- 
em  nations,  no  doubt  capital,  and  probably,  as  in 
the  case  of  Tamar's  unchastity,  death  by  fii-e 
(xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that  both  the 
guilty  parties  should  be  stoned,  and  it  applied  as  well 
to  the  betrothed  as  to  the  married  woman,  provided 
she  were  fi-ee  (Deut.  xxii.  22-24).  A  bondwoman 
so  offending  was  to  be  scourged,  and  the  man  was 
to  make  a  trespass  offering  (Lev.  xix.  20-22). 

The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the  polity 
of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with  confusion 
by  the  doubtful  offspring  caused  by  tliis  crime,  and 
this  secured  popular  sympathy  on  the  side  of  mo- 
rality until  a  far  advanced  stage  of  corruption  was 
reached.  Yet  from  stoning  being  made  the  penalty 
we  may  suppose  that  the  exclusion  of  private  revenge 
was  intended.  It  is  probable  that,  when  that  ter- 
ritorial basis  of  polity  passed  away — as  it  did  after 
the  captivity — and  when,  owing  to  Gentile  example, 
the  marriage  tie  became  a  looser  bond  of  union, 
public  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery  changed,  and 
the  penalty  of  death  was  seldom  or  never  inflicted. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  woman  brought  under  our 
Lord's  notice  (John  viii.),  it  is  likely  that  no  one 
then  thought  of  stoning  her  in  fact,  hut  there  re- 
mained the  written  law  ready  for  the  purpose  of 
the  caviller.  It  is  likely  also  that  a  divorce  in 
which  the  adulteress  lost  her  dower  and  rights  of 
maintenance,  &c,  (Gemara  Chethuboth,  cap.  vii.  6), 
was  the  usual  remedy  suggested  by  a  wish  to 
avoid  scandal  and  the  excitement  of  commiseration 
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for  crime.  The  word  irapaBeiyixariaai  (Matt.  i. 
19),  probably  means  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
local  tfanhediim,  which  was  the  usual  course,  but 
which  Joseph  did  not  propose  to  take,  prefening 
repudiation  (Buxtorf,  de  Spons.  et  Divort.  iii.  1-4), 
because  that  could  be  managed  privately  {\6.Qp<£). 

Concerning  the  famous  trial  by  the  waters  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  11-29),  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  a  husband  was  in  case  of  certain  facts 
bound  to  adopt  it.  The  more  likely  view  is,  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  relief  to  the  vehemence  of  impla- 
cable jealousy  to  which  Orientals  appear  prone,  but 
which  was  not  consistent  with  the  laxity  of  the 
nuptial  tie  prevalent  in  the  period  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gave 
room  for  a  more  intense  feeling,  and  in  that  in- 
tensity proT^ably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which 
no  doubt  Moses  found  prevailing  and  deeply  seated ; 
and  which  is  said  to  be  paialleled  by  a  form  of 
ordeal  called  the  "  red  water "  in  Western  Africa 
(Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  The  foims  of  Hebrew  jus- 
tice all  tended  to  limit  the  application  of  this  test. 
1.  By  prescribing  ceilain  facts  presumptive  of 
guilt,  to  be  established  on  oath  by  two  witnesses, 
or  a  preponderating  but  not  conclusive  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  the  woman's  adultery.  2.  By  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof  of  those 
presumptive  facts  difficult  (Sotah,  vi.  2-5).  3,  By 
exempting  ceilain  large  classes  of  women  (all  indeed, 
except  a  pure  Israelitess  married  to  a  pure  Israelite, 
and  some  even  of  them)  from  the  liability.  4.  By 
providing  that  the  trial  could  only  be  before  the 
gieat  Sanhedrim  (Sotah,  i.  4).  5.  By  investing  it 
with  a  ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and  intimi- 
dating, yet  which  still  harmonised  with  the  spiiit 
of  the  whde  ordeal  as  recorded  in  Num.  v. ;  but 
6.  Above  all,  by  the  conventional  and  even  mer- 
cenary light  in  which  the  nuptial  contract  was 
latterly  regarded. 

When  adultery  ceased  to  be  capital,  as  no  doubt 
it  did,  and  divorce  became  a  matter  of  mere  conve- 
nience, it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  trial 
was  continued.  And  when  adultery  became  common, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  confess,  it  would  have  been 
impious  to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  supposed. 
If  ever  the  Sanhedrim  were  driven  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  adopt  tliis  trial,  no  doubt  every 
effort  was  used,  nay,  was  prescribed  (Sotah,  i.  5,  6) 
to  overawe  the  culprit  and  induce  confession.  Nay, 
even  if  she  submitted  to  the  trial  and  was  really 
guilty,  some  rabbis  held  that  the  effect  on  her 
might  be  suspended  for  years  through  the  merit  of 
some  good  deed  (Sotah,  iii.  4-6).  Besides,  how- 
ever, the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the  man  was 
likely  to  feel  the  public  exposure  of  his  suspicions 
odious  and  repulsive.  Divorce  was  a  ready  and 
qmet  remedy ;  and  the  only  question  was,  whether 
the  divorce  should  cany  the  dowiy,  and  the  pro- 
perty which  she  had  brought ;  which  was  decided 
by  the  shght  or  grave  character  of  the  suspicions 
against  her  (Sotah,  vi.  1,  Gemai-a  Chethuboth, 
vii.  6  ;  Ugol.  Uxor  Heb.  c.  vii.).  If  the  husband 
were  incapable  through  derangement,  imprison- 
ment, &c.,  of  acting  on  his  own  behalf  in  the  matter, 
the  Sanhedrim  proceeded  in  his  name  as  concerned 
the  dowry,  but  not  as  concerned  the  trial  by  the 
water  of  jealousy  (Sotah,  iv.  6).  [H.  H.] 

ADUM'MIM,  "  THE  GOING  UP  TO  "  or  "  OF  " 
(Cl^DTX  npi?D;  ■7rp6(rl3a(ns'Adafj.iJ.lif;aiicensioov 
ascensus  Adamiaiiii)  =  the  "  pass  of  the  red;"  one 
of  the  kuidmaiks  of  the  bomidaiy  of  Benjamin,  a 
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rising  gi-ouna  or  pass  "  over  against  Gilgal,'*  and 
"  on  the  south  side  of  the  '  torrent '  "  (Josh.  rv.  7, 
rviii.  17),  which  is  the  position  still  occupied  by 
the  road  leaiiing  up  from  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
valley  to  Jerusalem  (Rob.  i.  558  '),  on  the  south 
face  of  the  gorge  of  the  Wady  Kelt.  Jerome  (  0mm. 
Adommin)  ascribes  the  name  to  the  blood  shed  there 
by  the  robbers  who  infested  the  pass  in  his  day,  as 
they  still  (Stanley,  314,  424;  Martineau,  481; 
Stewart)  continue  to  infest  it,  as  they  did  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  order  of  Knights  Templai-s 
arose  out  of  an  association  for  the  guarding  of  this 
road,  and  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  om-  Lord, 
of  whose  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  this  is 
the  scene.  But  the  name  is  doubtless  of  a  date 
and  significance  far  more  remote,  and  is  probably 
derived  from  some  tribe  of  "  red  men "  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  (Stanley,  424, 
note).  The  suggestion  of  Keil  that  it  refei*s  to  the 
"  rothlichen  Farbe  des  Felsen,*'  is  the  conjecture  of  a 
man  who  has  never  been  on  the  spot,  the  whole  pass 
being  of  the  whitest  limestone.  C^*] 

AEDI'AS  ('Ai5(cts ;  ITelias),  1  Esdi-.  is.  27. 
Probably  a  corruption  of  Eliah. 

AB'GyPT.    [Egypt.] 

AENE'AS  (Aiyras;  Aeneas),  a  paralytic  at 
Lydda,  healed  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  ix.  33, 34). 

AE'NON  (^Aivtav ;  AenTum),  a  place  "  near  to 
SaHm,"  at  which  John  baptized  (John  iii.  2o).  It 
was  evidently  west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22, 
with  2G,  and  with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a  Greek 
vei"sion  of  the  Chaldee  ])yV  =  "  springs."  Aenon  is 
given  in  the  OnoTnasticon  as  8  miles  south  of  Scytho- 
polis,  "  justa  Salem  et  Jordanem."  Dr.'  Robinson's 
most  careful  search,  on  his  second  visit,  however, 
failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  either  name  or  remains 
in  that  locality  (iii-333).  But  a  Salim  has  been  found 
by  him  to  the  east  of  and  close  to  Xahdus,  where 
there  are  two  very  copious  springs  (ii.  279  ;  iii.  298). 
This  position  agrees  with  the  requirements  of  Gen. 
sxxiii.  18.  [Salem.]  In  favour  of  its  distance 
from  the  Jordan  is  the  consider.^tion  that,  if  close 
by  the  river,  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have 
di'awn  attention  to  the  "  much  water  "  there. 

The  latest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Bai'clay 
("1858),  reports  the  discoveiy  of  Aenon  at  Wady 
Farah,  a  secluded  valley  about  5  miles  to  the  N.E. 
of  Jerusalem,  running  into  the  gi*eat  Wady  Fowar 
immediately  above  Jericho.  The  gi'ounds  of  this 
novel  identification  are  the  very  copious  springs  and 
pools  in  which  W.  Farah  abounds,  and  also  the  pre- 
sence of  the  name  Selam  or  Seleim ,  the  appellation  of 
another  Wad;/  close  by.  But  it  requires  more  exami- 
nation than  it  has  yet  received.  (Barclay,  City  of  the 
Great  King,  o58-57<).)  See  the  curious  speculations 
of  Lightfoot  {Cent.  Chorog.  1,  2,  3,  4).  [G.] 

AEKA.     [Chronology.] 

AETHIOTIA.     [Ethiopia.] 

AFFINITY.      [JiAEELiGE.] 

AG'ABA  I^AKxa^i;  Aggah),  1  Esdr.  v.  20. 
[Hagab.] 

AG'ABUS  ('Aya^Sos),  a  Chi'istian  piophi/t  in 
the  apostolic  age,  mentioned  in  Acts  si.  28  and 


^  Robinson's  words,    "  On  the  south  side 

above,"  are  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  identity 
of  tlie  place  with  the  Maaleh-Adummim  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  liim. 


AGAEENES 

XXI.  10.  The  same  person  must  be  meant  in 
both  places  ;  for  not  only  the  name,  but  the  office 
(7rpo(^Tijs)  and  residence  (d7r!>  t%s  'lovSalas),  are 
the  same  in  both  instances.  He  predicted  (A(*!  xi. 
28)  that  a  famine  would  take  place  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  "throughout  all  the  world"  (e'f'  SK-n" 
T^v  o'lKovnivriv).  This  expression  may  take  a  nar- 
rower or  a  wider  sense,  either  of  which  confinns 
the  prediction.  As  Greek  and  Roman  writere  used 
ri  oiKovinivTi  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  world,  so 
a  Jewish  w^^ter  could  use  it  naturally  of  the  Jewish 
world  or  Palestine.  Ancient  writeis  give  no  account 
of  any  universal  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
but  they  speak  of  several  local  famines  which  were 
severe  in  particular  countries.  Josephus  iAut.  xx. 
2,  §6 ;  ib.  5,  §2)  mentions  one  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  Judaea,  and  swept  away  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  Jewish 
proselyte  who  was  then  at  Jerusalem,  impoited 
provisions  fi-om  Jigypt  and  Cyprus,  which  she  dis- 
tributed among  the  people  to  save  them  from 
starvation.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  famine 
to  which  Agabus  refers  in  Acts  xi.  28.  The  chro- 
nology admits  of  this  supposition.  According  to 
Josephus,  the  famine  which  he  describes  took  place 
when  Cuspius  Eadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander  were 
procurators ;  i.  e.  as  Lardner  suggests,  it  may  have 
begun  about  the  close  of  A.D.  44,  and  lasted  three 
or  four  years.  Fadus  was  sent  into  Judaea  on  the 
death  of  Agrippa,  which  occuiTed  in  August  of  the 
year  A.D.  44.  If  we  attach  the  wider  sense  to 
o'lKov/j.fvTi!',  the  prediction  may  import  that  a 
famine  should  take  place  throughout  the  Roman 
empire  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (the  year  is 
not  specified),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail  m  all 
pai-ts  at  the  same  time.  We  find  mention  of  three 
other  famines  during  the  reign  of  Cldudins :  one 
m  Greece  (Euseb.  Chron.  i.  79),  and  two  in  Rome 
(Dion.  Cass.  !x.  11 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43). 

The  name  Agabus  is  variously  derived :  by 
Drusius,  from  ^^H,  a  locust;  by  Grotius,  from 
33i?,  he  loved:  which  latter  Witsins  and  Wolf  also 

adopt.  See  the  Curae  Fhilologicae  of  the  latter,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1167.  Winer  refers  to  a  dissertation  by  M. 
Walch,  Se  Agabo  vate,  in  his  Dissert,  ad  Act.  Ap. 
ii.  131  S.  There  is  an  extended  notice  of  tlie  in- 
cidents in  which  he  appears  in  Baumgarten,  Apostel- 
geschichte,i.  pp.270  ff.  andii.pp.113f. 

A'GAG  (33N,  fi-om  an  Arabic  root  "  to  bum," 
Gesen. ;  'A7ii7  and  T<lry ;  Agag),  possibly  the  title 
of  the  kings  of  Amalek,  like  Phai-aoh  of  Egvpt.  One 
king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Xum.  xxiv.  7, 
and  another  in  1  Sam.  xv.  8,9,  20, 32.  The  latter 
was  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  whom  Saul  spared 
together  with  the  best  of  the  spoil,  although  it  was 
the  weU-known  will  of  Jehovah  that  the  Amalekites 
should  be  extirpated  (Ex.  xvii.  14 ;  Deut.  xxv.  17). 
For  this  act  of  disobedience  Samuel  was  commissioned 
to  declare  to  Saul  his  rejection,  anAhe  himself  sent 
fop  Agag  and  cut  him  in  pieces.     pAiiUEL.] 

Haman  is  called  the  Agagite  in  Esther  (Boi>- 
ycuos,  iii.  1,  lO.viii.  3,5).  The  Jews  consider  Haman 
a  descendant  of  Agag,  the  Amalekite,  and  hence  ac- 
comit  for  the  hatred  with  which  he  pursued  their  race 
(Joseph.  ^1-ii.  xi.  6,  §5 ;  Tai-g.  Esth.).     [R.W.B.] 

AGAGI'TE.     [Agag.] 

A'GAE.     [Hagak.] 

AGAEE'NES  (o/ol  '.Vyop;  fitii  Agar),  Bm-. 
iii.  2:;.     [Hauar.] 


AGATE 

AGATE,  a  precious  stone.  The  word  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  twice  as  the  representative  of  the  Heb. 
Kadkody  and  twice  as  that  of  57ie6^»  The  deiivation 
of  Kadkod   C^'S^S)   from    T13,  ignem  excussit, 

scintillavit,  implies  the  bright  and  sparkling  charac- 
ter of  the  stone.  From  Is.  liv.  12  we  might  infer 
that  it  was  partially  transparent,  and  from  Ez. 
xxvii.  16j  tliat  it  was  imported  from  Syria  to  Tyre. 
In  the  foi-mer  passage  the  LXX.  render  it  VacTTris, 
and  the  Vulgate  laspis ;  but  in  the  latter  both  vei'- 
sions  keep  the  Hebrew  word.  Gesenius  supposes  it 
to  he  the  ruby  or  cai'buncle.  Shehit  ('I^E^)  occm's 
in  Ex.  xxvii.  19  and  sxxix.  12.  It  is  rendered  by 
the  LXX.  &xcEt7Js-,  and  m  the  Vulg.  achates,  and 
may  perhaps  be  the  agate,  though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  indicate  the  origin- 
It  is  usually  deiived  from  HSEJ^,  captivum  fecit, 
but  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  proper 
name,  ^5Dti*,  from  whence  the  merchants  brought 

all  precious  stones  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Comp. 
Braun.  de  Tesi.  Sac.  Inst.  Heh,  ii.  15).  The  agate 
was  the  second  stone  on  the  third  row  of  the  breast- 
plate of  the  High-priest.  It  is  a  semipellucid  uu- 
crystallised  vaiiety  of  quai'tz,  found  in  parallel  or 
concentric  layei's  of  various  colours,  and  presenting 
different  tints  in  the  same  specimen.  [W.  D.] 

AGE,  OLD.  In  early  stages  of  civilization, 
when  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and  conse- 
quently its  special  honoui'^.  The  Spartans,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Romans  were  particular-  in  show- 
ing respect  to  the  aged,  and  the  Egyptians  had  a 
■  regulation  which  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the  Bible 
(Herod,  ii.  80 ;  Lev.  xix.  32).  Under  a  patriarchal 
tbrm  of  government  such  a  feeling  was  still  more 
deeply  implanted.  A  further  motive  was  su- 
peradded in  the  case  of  the  5e\v,  who  was  taught 
to  consider  old  age  as  a  rewai-d  for  piety,  and  a 
signal  token  of  God's  favour.  For  these  reasons 
the  aged  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  social 
and  political  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private  life 
they  were  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of  know- 
ledge (Job  XV.  10) :  the  young  were  ordered  to  rise 
up  in  their  presence  (Lev.  xix.  32) :  they  allowed 
them  to  give  then'  opinion  firat  (Job  xxxii.  4)  :  they 
were  taught  to  regard  gi'ey  hairs  as  a  "crown  of 
glory"  and  as  the  *' beauty  of  old  men"  (Prov. 
xvi.  31,  xx.  29).  The  attainment  of  old  age  was 
regarded  as  a  special  blessing  (Job  v.  26),  not  only 
on  account  of  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of  life  to  the 
individual,  but  also  because  it  indicated  peaceful 
and  prosperous  times  (Zech.  viii.  4;  1  Mac.  xiv.  9  ; 
Is.  Ixv.  20).  In  public  affairs  age  earned  weight 
with  it,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  the  state:  it 
formed  under  Moses  the  main  qualification  of  those 
who  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  all 
matters  of  difficulty  and  deliberation.  The  old  men 
or  Elders  thus  became  a  class,  and  the  title  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  xonvey  the  notion  of  age,  and  was 
used  in  an  official  sense,  like  Patres,  Senatores,  and 
other  similai"  terms.  [Eldees,]  Still  it  would  be 
but  natural  that  such  an  office  was  generally  held 
by  men  of  advanced  age  (1  K.  xii.  8).   [W.  L.  B.) 

AG'EE  (N3X  ;  "Aca,  'Ayod;  Age),  name  of  a 

man  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 

AGGE'US  CAyyaios;  Aggaeus).    [Haggai.] 
AGKIOTJLTURE.     This,  though   prominent 

in  the  Scriptural  nan-ative  concenring  Adam,  Cain, 
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and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for  by  the  patriarchs ; 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  12,  xxxvli.  7),  in  whose  time, 
probably,  if  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  valley 
(xiii.  10),  there  was  Httle  regular  culture  in  Ca- 
naan, Thus  Gerar  and  Shechem  seem  to  have  been 
cities  where  pastoral  wealth  predominated.  The 
herdmen  strove  with  Isaac  about  his  w;elk ;  about 
his  crop  there  was  no  contention  (xx.  14,  xxxiv. 
28).  In  Joshua's  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of 
the  '  Eshcol'  (Numb.  xiii.  23-4),. Canaan  was  found 
in  a  much  more  advanced  agricultural  state  than 
Jacob  had  left  it  in  (l)eut.  viii.  8),  resulting  pro- 
bably from  the  severe  experience  of  famines,  and 
the  example  of  Egypt,  to  which  its  people  were 
thus  led.  The  pastoral  life  was  the  means  of  kefep- 
ing  the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a  family,  distinct 
from  mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially 
whilst  in  Egypt.  When,  grown  into  a  nation, 
they  conquered  their  future  seats,  agriculture  sup- 
plied a  similar  check  on  the  foreign  intercoui'se  and 
speedy  demoi'alisation,  especially  as  regards  idolal^y, 
which  commerce  would  have  caused.  Thus  agri- 
culture became  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  common- 
wealth (Michaelis,  xxxvii.-xli.).  It  tended  to  check 
also  the  freebooting  and  nomad  life,  and  made  a 
numerous  offspring  profitable,  as  it  was  already 
honourable  by  natural  senthnent  and  by  law. 
Thus,  too,  it  indirectly  discouraged  slavery,  or, 
where  it  existed,  made  the  slave  somewhat  like 
a  son,  though  it  made  the  son  also  somewhat  of 
a  slave.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  inalienable 
chai'acter  of  inheiitances,  it  gave  each  man  and  ejich 
family  a  stake  in  the  soil  and  nurtured  a  hardy 
patriotism.  "  The  land  is  Mine "  (Lev.  xxv.  23) 
was  a  dictum  which  made  agriculture  likewise  the 
basis  of  the  theocratic  relation.  Thus  eveiy  family 
felt  its  own  life  with  intense  keenness,  and  had  its 
divine  tenure  which  it  ,was  to  guard  from  alienation. 
The  prohibition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year 
formed,  under  this  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved 
by  the  Divine  Owner.  Landmarks  were  deemed 
sacred  (Deut.  xix.  14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the 
heritage  was  ensured  by  its  revei-sion  to  the  owner 
in  the  year  of  jubilee ;  so  that  only  so  many  yeara 
of  occupancy  could  be  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16,23-35). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt 
of  such  restrictions  by  wealthy  grandees  who  sought 
to  "  add  field  to  field,"  erasing  families  and  depopu- 
lating districts. 

A  chauge  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by 
increase  of  population  and  the  clearance  of  tree?, 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  period  of  the 
N.  T.  A  further  change  caused  by  the  decrease 
of  skilled  agricultural  labour,  e.  g.  in  inigation 
and  ten-ace-making,  has  since  ensued.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  great  variety  of  elevation  and  local 
character  in  so  small  a  compass  of  country  neces- 
sitates a  partial  and  guarded  application  of  general 
remarks  (Robinson,  i.  507,  553,  554,  iii.  595 ; 
Stanley,  8.  ^  F,  119,  124-6).  Yet  wherever 
industiy  is  secure,  the  soil  still  assei-ts  its  old 
fertility.  The  Haiirdn  (Peraea)  is  as  fei-tile  as 
Damascus,  and  its  bread  enjoys  the  highest  repu- 
tation. The  black  and  fat,  but  light,  soil  about 
Gaza  is  said  to  hold  so  much  moisture  as  to  be 
very  fertile  with  little  ram.  Here,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bey  rut,  is  a  vast  oHve-ground, 
and  the  very  sand  of  the  shore  is  said  to  be  fertile 
if  watered.  The  Israelites  probably  found  in  Canaan 
a  fail'  proportion  of  woodland,  which  their  neces- 
sities, owing  to  the  discouragement  of  commerce. 
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must  have  led  them  to  reduce  (Josh.  rvii.  18). 
But  even  in  eaily  times  timher  seems  to  have 
been  fax  less  used  for  building  mateiial  than  among 
western  nations ;  the  Israelites  were  not  skilful 
hewere,  and  impoi-ted  both  the  timber  and  the 
workmen  (1  K.  v.  6,  8).  No  store  of  wood-fuel 
seems  to  have  been  kept ;  ovens  were  heated  with 
such  things  as  dung  and  hay  (Ez.  iv.  12, 15 ;  Mai. 
iv.  13) ;  and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice  on  an  emer- 
gency, some,  as  we  should  think,  rmusual  souice  of 
supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the  wood  (1  Sam. 
vl.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22 ;  IK.  six.  21;  comp.Gen. 
xxii.  3,  6,  7).  All  this  indicates  a  non-abundance 
of  timber. 

Its  plenty  of  water  fi-om  natui-al  sources  made 
Canaan  a  conti-ast  to  i-ainless  Egypt  (Deut.  viii.  7, 
xi.  8-12).  Nor  was  the  peculiar  Egyptian  method 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi.  10  unknown,  though  less 
prevalent  in  Palestine.  That  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square  shallow 
beds,  like  our  saltrpans,  surrounded  by  a  raised 
brfrder  of  eai-th  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was 
dien  turned  from  one  square  to  another  by  pushing 
aside  the  mud  to  open  one  and  close  the  next  with 
the  foot.  A  very  similar  method  is  apparently  de- 
scribed by  Robinson  as  used,  especially  for  garden 
vegetables,  in  Palestine.  There  iiiigation  (including 
under  the  tewa  all  appliances  for  making,  the  water 
available)  was  as  essential  as  drainage  in  our  region ; 
and  for  this  the  large  extent  of  rocky  surface,  easily 
excavated  for  cisterns  and  ducts,  was  most  useful. 
Even  the  plain  of  Jeiicho  is  watered  not  by  canals 
fi"om  the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies  below  the  land, 
but  by  rills  convei'ging  fi'om  the  mountains.  In  these 
featmes  of  the  country  lay  its  expansive  resources 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  multiplying  population.  The 
lightness  of  agricultui'al  labour  in  the  plains  set 
fi"ee  an  abundance  of  hands  for  the  task  of  teii"acing 
and  wateiing;  and  the  result  gave  the  highest 
stimulus  to  industry. 

The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention  are  wheat 
and  bai'ley,  and  more  i^ai'dy  lyeand  millet  (?).  Of 
the  two  former,  together  with  the  vine,  olive,  and 
fig,  the  use  of  in-igation,  the  plough  and  the  han'ow, 
mention  is  found  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxi.  40 ; 
XV.  33  ;  xxiv.  6  ;  xxix.  9  ;  xxxix.  10).  Two  kinds 
of  cummin  (the  black  vaiiety  called  "  fitches,"  Is. 
xxviii.  27),  and  such  podded  plants  as  beans  and 
lentiles,  may  be  named  among  the  staple  produce. 
To  these,  later  wiitera  add  a  great  vaiiety  of  gai-deu 
plants,  e.g,,  kidney-beans,  peas,  lettuce,  endive, 
leek,  gai'lic,  onion,  melon,  cucumber,  cabbage,  &c. 
{Mishna,  Celaim.  1.  1,  2).  The  produce  which 
fonned  Jacob's  present- was  of  such  kinds  as  would 
keep,  and  had  kept  during  the  famine  (Gen.  xliii.  11). 

The  Jewish  calendar,  as  fixed  by  the  three  gi'eat 
festivals,  turned  on  the  seasons  of  gieen,  ripe,  and 
fully-gathered  produce.  Hence,  if  the  season  was 
backward,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non- 
asti'onomical  reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly 
retained  long  after  mental  progress  and  foreign 
mtercourse  placed  a  con-ect  calendar  within  their 
power;  so  that  notice  of  a  Veadar,  i.e.,  second 
or  intercalated  Adar,  on  account  of  the  lambs  being 
not  yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the  barley  not  fonvard 
enough  for  the  Ahib  (green  sheaf),  was  sent  to  the 
Jews  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  (Ugol.  de  Re  Rust.  v. 
22)  early  in  the  season. 

The  year  ordinarily  consisting  of  12  montlis 
was  divided  into  6  agricultural  periods  as  follows 
{Tosaphta  Taanithy  ch.  1)  : — 
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I.   SO^THG  TrSTR. 

i-  beginning  about't 
Tisri,  latter  half  <      autumnal         I 

I     equinox  >Early  rain  due. 

Marchesvan I 

Kasleu,  former  half     ^ 

II.  Uneipe  Time. 
Kaslen,  latter  half. 
Tebetb. 
Shebath,  former  half. 

m.  Cold  SEAtos. 
Shebath,  latter  half     | 

jf^^""^    ^ iLatter  rain  due. 

L  veadarj        | 

Xisan,  former  half       J 

IV.  Harvest  Tmii. 

{Beginning  about 
vernal  equinox. 
Barley  gfeen. 
Passover. 
Ijar. 
Sivan,  former  half       {^te^r* 

v.    SUMMEB. 

Si  Tan,  latter  half 

Tamuz. 

Ab,  former  half. 

VI.  Sultry  Seasok. 
Ab.  latter  half. 
Elul. 
Tisri,  former  half Ingathering  of  fruits. 

Thus  the  6  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Xisan 
were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  i  est  with  the  gatheiing  of  the  fruits. 
Rain  was  commonly  expected  soon  after  the 
autumnal  equinox  or  mid  Tisii;  and  if  by  the 
fii-st  of  Kasleu  none  had  fallen,  a  fast  was  pro- 
claimed {Mishna,  Taanith,  ch.  1),  The  common 
scriptm-al  expressions  of  the  "  eai'ly "  and  the 
"latter  rain"  (Deut.  xi.  l4;  Jer.  v.  24;  Hos. 
vi.  3 ;  Zech.  x.  1 ;  Jam.  v.  7)  are  scarcely  con- 
finned  by  modem  expeiience,  the  season  of  rains 
being  unbroken  (Robinson,  i.  41,  429  ;  iii.  96), 
though  perhaps  the  fell  is  more  strongly  mai'ked 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  The  constei- 
uation  caused  by  the  failme  of  the  former  i-ain 
is  depicted  in  Joel  1.  ii. ;  and  that  pi  ophet  seems 
to  promise  that  and  the  latter  rain  together  "  in 
the  fiist  mouth,"  i.e.  Nisan  (ii.  23).  The  ancient 
Hebrews  had  little  notion  of  gieen  or  rootKxops 
gi'own  for  fodder,  nor  was  the  long  summer  drought 
suitable  for  them.  Bailey  supplied  food  .both  to 
man  and  beast,  and  the  plant,  called  in  Ez.  iv.  9, 
"  Millet,"  jni,  holcus  dochna,  Linn.  (Gesenius), 
was  grazed  while  gieen,  and  its  ripe  gi-ain  made 
into  bread.  In  the  later  period  of  moie  advanced 
inigation  the  |n?n,  "  Fenugieek,"  occurs,  also  the 
nn^,  a  clover,  appai'ently,  given  cut  {Peak.  v.  5). 
Mowing  (TJ,  Am.  vi.  1 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  6)  and  hay- 
making wei'e  familiar  processes,  but  the  latter  had 
no  express  woi-d,  TVH  standing  both  for  giass  and 

hay,  a  token  of  a  hot  climate,  wheie  the  gi-ass  may 
become  hay  as  it  stands. 

The  produce  of  the  land,  besides  fruit  from  trees, 
was  technically  distinguished  as  nXIHn,  including 
apparently  all  cereal  plants,  nVJlDp  {quicquid  in 
siliquis  nascitur,  Buxt.  Lex.\  neaily  equiA^alent  to 
the  Latin  legumen,  and  D^31V"1T  or  n3''3  ••31V"1T, 
semina  h^rtensia  (since  tlie  former  word  alone  was 
used  also  generically  for  all  seed,  including  all  else 
which  was  liable  to  tithe,  for  which  piupose  the 
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distinction  seems  to  have  existed.  The  plough 
probably  was  like  tlie  Egyptian,  and  the  process  of 
ploughing  mostly  very  liglat,  like  that  called 
scarificatio  by  the.  Romans  ("  Syi'ia  tenui  sulco 
arat,"  Plin.  xviii.  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen  mostly 
sufficing  to  draw  it.  Such  is  still  used  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  acompanying 
drawing :  a  is  the  pole  to  which  the  cross  beam 
with  yokes,  b,  is  attached;  c,  the  share;  d,  the 
handle ;  e  represents  three  modes  of  arming  the 
shai'e,  and  /  is  a  goad  with  a  sciupar  at  the  other 
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Fig   1. — Plough,  &1-.  lie  etill  um-d  in  Ae'a  Minor,  — (From  Fc-IIohs'b 

.-{■.111  Miiiur.} 

«nd,  probably  for  cleansing  the  share.     Mountains 
and  steep  places  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  5 ;  Maimon.  ad 


Mishn.  vi.  2;  Robinson,  iii.  595,  G02-3).  The 
breaking  up  of  new  land  was  performed  as  with 
the  Romans  vere  novo.  Such  new  gi'ound  and 
fallows,  the  use  of  which  latter  was  famihav  to  the 
Jews  (Jer.  iv.  3  ;  Hos.  x.  12),  were  cleared  of 
stones  and  of  thorns  (Is.  v.  2 ;  Gemara  Hierosol. 
ad  loc.)  early  in  the  year,  sowing  or  gathering 
from  "  among  thorns  "  being  a  proverb  for 
slovenly  husbandry  (Job  v.  5  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31  ; 
Robinson,  ii.  127).  Virgin  land  was  ploughed 
a  second  time.     The  proper  words  are  finS,  ^ro- 


scindere,  and  "TlK'j  offringere,  i.  e,,  iterare  -ut 
frangantur  glehae  (by  cross  ploughing).  Van*,  de 
R.  B.  i.  32;  both  are  distinctively  used  Is.  xxviii. 
24.  Land  ah-eady  tilled  was  ploughed  before  the 
i-ains,  that  the  moisture  might  the  better  penetrate 
(Maimon.  ap.  Ugol.  de  Re  Rust.  v.  11).  Rain, 
however,  or  irrigation  (Is.  xxxii.  20)  prepared  the 
soil  for  the  sowing,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
prohibition  to  irrigate  till  the  gleaning  was  over, 
lest  the  poor  should  suffer  (Peah,  v.  3)  ;  aud  such 
sowing  often  took  place  without  previous  ploughing, 
the  seed,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  being 
scattered  broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  afterwards,  the 
roots  of  the  late  crop  being  so  far  decayed  as  to 


Fig,  S. — Egyptian  ploughing  and  sowing. — (Wilkinson,  Tombs  of  the  Kings. — Tliebes.) 


sei-ve  for  manure  (Fellowa,  Asia  Minor,  p.  72). 
The  soil  was  then  brushed  over  with  a  light  harrow, 
often  of  thorn  bushes.     In  highly  in-igated  spots 


the  seed  was  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxil.  20) 
as  in  Egypt  by  goats  (Wilkinson,  i.  p.  39,  2nd  Ser.). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  sowing  was  by  patches  only 
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Fig  3. — Go.iU  treading  in  tlit;  gruin,  wticn  sown  in  tlic  field,  after  the  water  has  subtHded. — (Wilkinson,  Tombx,  ncnr  the  P3'niniids,) 

in  well  manured  spots,  a  process  called  ^DJD,  der, 
1D3,  pardus,  from  its  spotted  appearance,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  drawing  by  Surenhu- 
sius  to  illustrate  the  Mishna.     Where  the  soil  was 


Vis-  4.— Com-;{ro"ing  in  piitrlica. — [Surcnliuaius.) 


heavier,  the  ploughing  was  best  done  di:y  ("dnm  siccn 
tellure  licet,"  Virg.  Georg.  i.  2 14) ;  and  there,  though 
not  generally,   the  sarrilio  (^HV,   der.  TlV,  to 

cleanse),  and  even  the  liratio  of  Roman  husbandry, 
performed  with  tabulae  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
share,  might  be  useful.  But  the  more  formal  rou- 
tine of  heavy  western  soils  must  not  be  made  the 
standard  of  such  a  naturally  fine  tilth  as  that  of 
Palestine  generally.  "  Sunt  enim  regionuAi  propria 
muuera,  sicut  j'Egypti  et  Africae,  in  quibus  agricola 
post  sementem  imte  messem  segetem  non  attingit 
.  .  .  in  iis  autera  locis  ubi  rfesideraiu/*  sarniw,"  &c. 
Columella,  ii.  12.     During  the  rains,  if  not  too 
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heavy,  or  between  their  two  periods,  would  be  the 
best  time  for  these  operations ;  thus  70  days  before 
the  passover  was  the  time  presciibed  for  sowing  for 
the  "  wave-sheaf,"  and,  probably,  therefore,  for  that 
of  barley  genei"aUy.  The  oxen  were  urged  on  by  a 
goad  like  a  speai'  (Judg.  iii.  31).  The  custom  of 
watching  ripening  crops  and  threshing  flooi"s  against 
theft,  or  damage  (Robinson,  i.  490  ;  ii.  18,  83,  99) 
is  probably  ancient.  Thus  Boaz  slept  on  the  floor 
(Ruth  iii.  4,  7.)  Bai'ley  ripened  a  week  or  two 
before  wheat,  and  as  flue  harvest  weather  was  cer- 
tain (Prov.  xx\'i.  1 ;  1  Sam.  sii.  17  ;  Am.  iv.  7), 
the  crop  chiefly  vaiied  with  the  quantity  of  timely 
i-ain.  The  period  of  harvest  must  always  have 
diirered  according  to  elevation,  aspect,  &c.  (Robin- 
son, i.  430,  551.)  The  proportion  of  hai-vest 
gathered  to  seed  sown  was  often  vast,  a  hundi-ed- 
fold  is  mentioned,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  signify 
that  it  was  a.  limit  rarely  attained  (Gen.  xxvi.  12  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  8). 

The  rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  4),  can  hardly  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews.  Sowing  a  field  with  divei-s 
seeds  was  forbidden  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  and  minute 
directions  ai'e  given  by  the  i"abbis  for  ari-anging  a 
seeded  sui"face   with  gieat  vai'iety,   yet   avoiding 
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juxtaposition  of  heterogenea.     Such  arrangements 
are  shown  in  the  annexed  drawings.     Three  fur- 
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rows*  interval  was  the  prescribed  margin  (Celaim, 
ii.  6).  The  blank  spaces  in  fig.  5,  a  and  6,  repre- 
sent such  margins,  tapering  to  save  ground.  In 
a  vineyai'd  wide  spaces  were  often  left  between  the 
vines,  for  whose  roots  a  radius  of  4  cubits  was 
allow*ed,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  cropped :  so 
herb-gai'dens  stood  in  the  midst  of  vineyai'ds 
(Peah.  V.  5).  Fig.  9  shows  a  corn-field  with  oHves 
about  and  amidst  it. 


Fig.  6. — Sowinp, — (Surcnhii^iuB.) 

&ijr:iiiL!i]!:;gl;iii;|?!j 


Ki(J.  7  — Siniiiijj. — tSurenhusius.J 


Fig.  9 — Corn-field  ivith  Olives. — ^Sureuhusius.) 

The  wheat,  &c.,  was  reaped  by  the  sickle  (the 
word  for  which  is  E'tD'in  in  Deut.,  and  7JD  in  Jer. 
and  Joel),  either  the  eai-s  merely,  in  the  "  Picenian  " 
method  (Van-,  de  Re  Bust.  i.  .5(1),  or  stalk  and  all, 
or  it  was  pulled  by  the  roots  (Peah.  t.  10).     It 


Fig  10.— Reaping  wheut.— (WiHtinson,  Tombs  of  the  A'i/fss— TAefces.) 


was  bound  in  sheaves — a  process  prominent  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  described  by  a  peculiar  woi-d,  IJSJJ — or 


Fig.  U — Pulling  lip  tl)e  doom  by  tiiv  roots.— (WiHtioBon,  ut  snpra.y 
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heaped,  mS^Hp?,  ■  in  the  form  of  a  hehnet, 
niNDDlD?  of  a  turban  (of  which,  however,  see 
another  explanation,  Buxt.  Zcj;.  s.  v.  HlDb-lSV 
or   n^"in7  of  a  Gikc.     The  sheaves  or  heaps  were 
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Fig.  12. — Reaping. — (Surenhuuiua.) 

cai-ted  (Am.  ii.  13)  to  the  floor — a  circular  spot  of 
bard  gi-oand,  probably,  as  now,  from  50  to  SO  or 
100  feet  in  diameter.  Such  floors  were  probably  per- 
maaent,  and  became  well  kuowu  spots  (Gen.  1.  10, 
11;  2  Sam.xxiv.  16,  18).  Ontbese  the  oxen,  &c., 
forbidden  to  be  muzzled  (Deut.  xxv.  4),  trampled  out 


Fig.  13. — Thrtshing-floor    The  oxen  dn\ en  round  thehmp;  conlrary 
to  thu  usual  cuBtom. — (Wilkinson,  Tliehes.) 

the  grain,  as  we  find  represented  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  At  a  later  time  the  Jews  used  a 
threshing  sledge  called  Moreg  (Is.  xli.  15  ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  22  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  23),  probably  resembling 
the  noreg,  still  employed  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
,  p.  190) — a  stage  with  three  rollers  ridged  with  ii'on, 
which,  aided  by  the  driver's  weight,  crushed  out, 
often  injuring,  the  grain,  as  well  as  cut  or  tore  the 
straw,  which  thus  became  fit  for  fodder.  It  appears 
to  have  been  similar  to  the  Koman  tribulum  and  the 
phstellwtn  Poenicum  (VaiT.  deP.  R.  i.  52).  Lighter 
grains  were  beaten  out  with  a  stick  (Is.  xxviii.  27). 


Barley  was   sometimes   soaked    and    then  parched 
before  treading  out,  which  got  rid  of  the  pellicle  of 

the  grain.     See  further  the  Antiquitates  TrUurae, 
Ugolini,  vol.  29. 


Fig.  14. — Threshing  InHtrumcnt. — (From  Fellows'a  Asia  Minor.) 

The  use  of  animal  manure  is  proved  frequent  by 
such  recurring  expressions  as  "  dung  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  field,"  &c.  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10  ;  2  K.  ix.  37  ; 
Jer.  viii.  2,  &g.).  A  rabbi  hmits  the  quantity  to 
three  heaps  of  ten  half-cors,  or  about  380  gallons, 
to  each  HSD  (=  ^  of  ephah  of  grain,  Gesen.),  and 
wishes  the  quantity  in  each  heap,  rather  than  their 
nutaber,  to  be  increased  if  the  field  be  large 
(Schevoith,  cap.  iii.  2).  Nor  was  the  great  useful- 
ness of  sheep  to  the  soil  unrecognised  (ibid.  4), 
though,  owing  to  the  general  distinctness  of  the 
pastoral  life,  there  was  less  scope  for  it.  Vegetable 
ashes,  burnt  stubble,  &c.  were  also  used. 

The   "shovel"   and   "fkn"   (nni  and  nntO^ 

Is.  XXX.  24,  but  theh-  precise  difference  is  very 
doubtful)  indicate  the  process  of  winnowing  —  a 
conspicuous  pari  of  ancient  husbandry  (Ps.  xxxv. 
5  ;  Job  xxi.  18  ;  Is.  xvii.  13),  and  impoiiant  owing 
to  the  slovenly  threshing.  Evening  was  the  fa- 
vourite time  (Kuth  iii.  2)  when  there  was  mostly 
a  breeze.  The  ri"|ltp  ("^"^t)  ^o  scatter)  ^tttuo*/? 
(Matt.  iii.  12  ;  Hom.  Iliad,  xviii.  588),  was  perhaps 
a  broad  shovel  which  threw  the  gi'aiu  up  against 
the  wind;   while  the  riHT  (akin  to  H-H?)  may 

have  been  a  fork  (still  used  in  Palestine  for  the 
same  purpose),  or  a  broad  basket  in  which  it  was 
tossed.  The  heap  of  produce  rendered  in  rent  was 
sometimes  customarily  so  large  as  to  cover  the 
nn"!  '(Bava  Metzia,  ix.  2).  This  favom-s  the 
latter  view.  So  the  irrvov  was  a  corn-measure  in 
Cyprus,  and  the  ^i-nrvov  =  ^  a  fi4dtfivos  (Liddell 
and  Scott,  Lex.  s.  v.  tttvov).  The  last  process  was 
the  shaking  in  a  sieve,  n^33  cribrum^  to  separate 
dirt  and  refuse  (Am.  ix.  9). 


Fig.  15  ^Trending  out  the  grain  by  oxen,  lund  winnowing.     1.  Rnking  np  the  ears  tn  the  centre.    2.  The  driver. 
with  wootleu  Bhovels.— (WilkinBon,  Thdmx.) 


.  Winnowing, 
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Fields  aiid  flooi-s  were  not  commonly  enclosed ; 
■vineyards  mostly  were,  with  a  tower  and  other 
buildings  (Num.  xxii.  24;  Ps.  Ixxx.  13;  Is.  v.  5; 
Matt.  xxi.  33;  comp.  Jud.  vi.  11).  Banks  of  mud 
from  ditches  were  also  used. 

With  regai"d  to  occupancy,  a  tenant  might  pay  a 
fixed  moneyed  rent  (Cant,  viii.  11) — in  which  case 
he  was  called  *13^Ci',  and  was  compellable  to  keep 
the  ground  in  good  order ;  or  a  stipulated  share  ot 
the  fruits  (2  Sam.  ix.  10 ;  ]Matt.  xxi.  34),  often  a 
half  or  a  third;  but  local  custom  was  the  only 
rule :  in  this  case  he  was  called  73pD,  and  was 
more  protected,  the  owner  shaiing  the  loss  of  a 
shoH  or  spoilt  crop ;  so,  in  case  of  locusts,  blight, 
&c.,  the  year's  rent  was  to  be  abated ;  or  he  might 
receive  such  share  as  a  salaiy — an  infeiior  position — 
when  the  term  which  described  him  was  "^Din. 
It  was  forbidden  to  sow  flax  during  a  short  occu- 
pancy (hence  leases  for  terms  of  yeai-s  would  seem 
to  hare  been  common),  lest  the  soil  should  be  un- 
duly exhausted  (comp.  Georg.  i,  77).  A  passer-by 
might  eat  any  quantity  of  com  or  grapes,  but  not 
reap  or  can-y  off  fruit  (Deut.  xxiii.  24-25 ;  Matt, 
xii.  1).    . 

The  rights  of  the  conier  to  be  left,  and  of  glean- 
mg  [Corner,  ;  Gleaning],  foi-med  the  poor  man's 
claim  on  the  soil  for  support.  For  his  benefit,  too, 
a  sheaf  forgotten  in  can*ying  to  the  flour  was  to  be 
left ;  so  also  with  regard  to  the  vineyard  and  the 
olive-grove  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  19). 
Besides  thei'e  seems  a  probability  that  every  third 
year  a  second  tithe,  besides  the  priests',  was  paid 
for  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  28.  xxvi.  12 ;  Am.  iv.  4; 
Tob.  i.  7;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8).  On  this  doubtful 
point  of  the  poor  man's  tithe  (*JV  "^^V^)  see  a 
learned  note  by  Surenhasius,  ad  Peah.  viii.  2. 
These  rights,  in  case  two  poor  men  were  partnei-s 
in  occupancy,  might  be  conveyed  by  each  to  the 
other  for  half  the  field,  and  thus  retained  between 
them  (Maimon.  ad  Peah.  v.  5).  Sometimes  a  cha- 
ritable owner  declared  his  gi-ound  common,  when 
its  fi-uits,  as  those  of  the  sabbatical  year,  went  to 
the  poor.  For  three  years  the  fruit  of  newly- 
planted  trees  was  deemed  uncircumcised  and  for- 
bidden; in  the  4th  it  was  holy,  as  firet-fruits ;  in 
the  5th  it  might  be  ordinarily  eaten  (Mishna  Arlah, 
passim).  For  the  various  classical  analogies,  see 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Horn.  Antiq.  s.  v.         [H.  H.] 

AGBIP'PA.    [Herod.] 

A'GUB  ("I-IJX^  from  "I3X^  to  collect),  an  un- 
known Israehte  sage,  the  author  of  the  sayings 
contained  in  Prov.  xxx.  He  is  called  the  son  of 
Jakeh,  and  addressed  his  advice  to  Ithiel  and  Ucal. 
Jerome  and  Raschi  consider  this  a  symbolical  name 
of  Solomon  himself.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  designation  nj]3^"J3^  son  of  Jakeh,  since  Solomon 
is  described  in  the  same  book  as  TiTJS  son  of 
David.  [R."W.  B.] 

A'HAB  (nxns*;  AxaajS;  Achah),  son  of 
Omri,  seventh  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  second  of  his  dynasty.  The  gi-eat 
lesson  which  we  learn  from  his  lite  is  the  depth 
of  wickedness  into  which  a  weak  man  may  tall, 
even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and  amiable 
impulses,  when  he  abandons  liimself  to  the  guidance 
of  another  person,  resolute,  unscrupulous,  and  de- 
praved. The  cause  of  his  ruin  was  his  man-iage 
'.vith  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  or  Eithobal,  kinc 


AHAB 

ot  Tya-e,  who  had  been  priest  of  Astarte,  but  had 
usm-ped  the  throne  of  lus  bi'other  Phalles  (compai-e 
Joseph,  Ant.  viii,  13,  2,  with  c.  Apion.  i.  18). 
If  she  resembles  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  our  gi*eat 
dramatist,  Ahab  has  hai-dly  Slacbeth's  enei'gy  and 
detei-mi  nation,  though  he  was  probably  by  nature  a 
better  man.  We  have  a  comparatively  full  account 
of  Ahab's  reign,  because  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  ministry  of  the  gi-eat  prophet  Elijah,  who  was 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  Jezebel,  when  she 
venfcnred  to  introduce  into  Israel  the  impure  wor- 
ship of  Baal  and  her  father's  goddess  Astarte.  In 
obedience  to  her  wishes,  Ahab  caused  a  temple  to 
be  built  to  Baal  in  Samaria  itself,  and  an  oi-acular 
grove  to  be  consecrated  to  Astaile.  With  a  fixed 
deteiTuination  to  extirpate  the  true  religion,  Jezebel 
hunted  down  and  put  to  death  God's  prophets, 
some  of  whom  were  concealed  in  caves  by  Obadiah, 
the  governor  of  Ahab's  house;  while  the  Phoenician 
rites  were  caiTied  on  with  such  splendour,  that  we 
read  of  450  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Asherah. 
(See  1  K.  sviii.  19,  whei'e  our  version  follows  the 
LXX.  in  en-oneously  substituting  '*  the  groves" 
for  the  proper  name  Asherah,  as  agam  in  2  K. 
xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6.)  [Asiierah.]  How  the  woi^hip 
of  God  was  restored,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  slain, 
in  consequence  of  '*  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria,"  will 
be  more  properly  related  under  the  article  Elijah. 
But  heathenism  and  persecution  were  not  the  onl^ 
crimes  into  which  Jezebel  led  her  yielding  husband. 
One  of  his  chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architecture, 
which  he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house  -and 
several  cities,  and  also  by  ordering  the  restoration 
and  fortification  of  Jeiicho,  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  Israel,  and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Ahah,  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  contempoi-ary  king  of  Judah, 
Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  But  the  place  in  which 
he  chiefly  indulged  this  passion  was  the  beautiful 
city  of  Jezi'eel  (now  Zerin),  in  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  which  he  adorned  with  a  palace  and  park 
for  his  own  residence,  though  Samaria  remained 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  it  as  the  Vei-sailles  of  the  old 
French  monarchy  to  Paris  (Stanley.  5^.  ^  P,  244). 
Desiring  to  add  to  his  pleasure-grounds  there  the 
vineyard  of  his  neighbour  Nabotli,  he  proposed  to 
buy  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  when 
this  was  refused  by  Kaboth,  in  accordance  with  the 
Mosaic  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  vineyard  was 
"  the  inheritance  of  his  fathei-s  "  (Lev.  xxv.  23),  a 
false  accusation  of  blasphemy  was  brought  against 
him,  and  not  only  was  he  himself  stoned  to.  death, 
but  his  sons  also,  as  we  leani  from  2  K.  ix.  26. 
Elijah,  already  the  gi-eat  vindicator  of  reli^on,  now 
appeared  as  the  assertor  of  moi-ality,  and  declared 
that  the  entire  extii-pation  of  Ahab's  house  was  the 
penalty  appointed  for  his  long  course  of  wickedness, 
now  crowned  by  this  atrocious  crime.  Tbe  execu- 
tion, howevei",  of  this  sentence  was  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  Ahab's  deep  repentance.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  first  book  of  Kings  is  occupied  by  an 
account  of  the  Syrian  wars,  which  originally  seems 
to  have  been  contained  in  the  last  two  chaptere.  It 
is  much  more  natural  to  place  the  20th  chaptei- 
after  the  21st,  and  so  bring  the  whole  history  of 
these  wars  together,  than  to  inten-upt  the  nan-ative 
by  interposing  the  story  of  Naboth  between  the 
20th  and  22nd,  especially  as  the  beginning  of  the 
22nd  seems  to  follow  naturally  from  the  end  of  the 
20th.  And  tbis  aixangement  is  actually  found  in  the 
LXX,  and  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  Josephus, 
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We  read  of  three  campiugus  which  *A]iab  undertook 
against  Benhadad  11.  king  of  Damascus,  two  defensive 
and  one  offensive.  In  thefii-st,  Benhadad  laid  siege 
to  Samaria,  and  Ahab,  encouraged  by  the  patriotic 
counsels  of  God's  prophets,  who,  next  to  the  true 
religion,  valued  most  deeply  the  independence  of 
His  chosen  people,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  him 
whilst  in  the  plenitude  of  aiTOgant  confidence  he 
was  banqueting  in  his  tent  with  his  32  vassal  kings. 
The  Syrians  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  to  Da- 
mascus. 

Next  year  Benhadad,  believing  that  liis  failure 
was  owing  to  some  peculiar  power  which  the  God 
of  Israel  exercised  over  the  hills,  invaded  Israel  by 
way  of  Aphek,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (Stanley,  S,  J 
/*.  App.  §6).  Yet  Ahab's  xdctory  was  so  complete 
that  Benhadad  himself  fell  into  his  hands  ;  but  was 
released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  God  as  announced 
by  a  prophet)  on  condition  of  restoring  all  the  cities 
of  Israel  which  he  held,  and  making  "  streets  "  for 
Ahab  in.  Damascus  ;  that  is,  admitting  into  his 
capital  peraianent  Hebrew  commissioners,  in  an 
independent  position,  with  special  dwellings  for 
themselves  and  their  retinues,  to  watch  over  the 
commercial  and  political  interests  of  Ahab  and  his 
subjects.  This  was  apparently  in  retaliation  for  a 
similar  privilege  exacted  by  Benhadad's  predecessor 
from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria.  After  this  great 
success  Ahab  enjoyed  peace  for  three  years,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  account  exactly  for  the  third  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  which  in  Kings  is  briefly  attributed 
to  an  attack  made  by  Ahab  on  Ramoth  in  Gilead 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  conjunction  with  Jeho- 
shaphflt  king  of  Judah,  which  town  he  claimed  as 
belonging  to  Israel,  But  if  Ramoth  was  one  of 
the  cities  which  Benhadad  'agi'eed  to  restore,  why 
did  Ahah  wait  for  three  years  to  enforce  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty  ?  From  this  difficulty,  and  the 
extreme  bitterness  shown  by  Benhadad  against  Ahab 
personally  (1  K.  xxii.  31),  it  seems  probable  that 
this  was  not  the  case  (or  at  all  events  that  the 
Syrians  did  not  so  understand  the  treaty),  but  that 
Ahab,  now  strengthened  by  Jehoshaphat,  who  must 
have  felt  keenly  the  paramount  importance  of 
crippling  the  power  of  Syria,  originated  the  war 
by  assaulting  Kamoth  without  any  immediate  pro- 
vocation. In  any  case,  God's  blessing  did  not  rest 
on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by  the  prophet 
Micaiah  that  it  would  fail,  and  that  the  prophets 
who  advised  it  were  hurrying  him  to  his  ruin.  For 
giving  this  warning  Micaiah  was  imprisoned ;  but 
Ahab  was  so  far  roused  by  it  as  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  disguising  liimself,  so  as  not  to  offer  a 
conspicuous  mark  to  the  archers  of  Benhadad.  But 
he  was  slain  by  a  "  certain  man  who  drew  a  bow  at 
a  venture :"  and  though  staid  up  in  his  chariot  for 
a  time,  yet  he  died  towards  evening,  and  his  army 
dispersed.  When  he  was  brought  to  be  buried  in 
Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood  as  a  servant 
was  washing  his  chariot ;  a  partial  fulfilment  of 
Elijah's  prediction  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which  was  more 
literally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  his  son  (2  K. 
ix.  26).  Josephus,  however,  substitutes  Jezreel  for 
Samaria  in  the  former  passage  (^Ant.  viii.  15,  6). 
The  date  of  Ahab's  accession  is  919  B.C.;  of  his 
death,  B.C.  897.  ! 

2.  A  lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the  captive 
Israelites  in  Babylon,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Jer.  xxix.  21.         [G.  E.  L.  G.] 

AHAR'HEL  (^rnnN  ;  aSe\<}>hs  'V-nxd^  ; 
Aharehel),  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 
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AHAS'AI  (nnX  ;  Ahuzl),  a  man  called  Jaii- 
ZKHAii  (mtn'')  in  1  Chr.  ix.  12.  Gesenius  con- 
jectures that  we  should  read  Ahaziah  (iT'tnt^)  in 
both  passages. 

AHASBA'I  C'^OnX  \  'Ao-^iTou  ;  A.i^bnl), 
name  of  a  man  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  '.'A). 

AHASUE'EUS  (EJ'n.'lEJ'nX  ;  'Ao-aoi^vpos, 
LXX.,  but  'Aa-vrfpos,  Tub.  xiv.  15,  A.  V. ;  Assucrvs, 
Vulg.),  the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  Persian, 
kings  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  It  m.ny  he 
desirable  to  prefix  to  this  article  a  chronological  tiible 
of  the  Medo-Persian  kings  from  Cyaxares  to  At;i.\- 
erxes  Longimanus,  according  to  their  ordinajy  class- 
ical names.  The  Scriptural  names  conjectured  to 
correspond  to  them  in  this  article  and  Autaxerxes 
are  added  in  italics. 

1.  Cyaxai'es,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Phraortes, 
gi'andson  of  Deioces  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh,  be- 
gan to  reign  b,c.  634.     AJmsuerus. 

2.  Astyages  his  son,  last  king  of  Media,  u.c 
594.     Darius  the  Mede. 

3.  Cyrus,  son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  andCam- 
byses,  a  Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  550, 
Cijrns. 

4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529.    AJmsuerus. 

5.  A  Magian  usurper,  who  personates  Smerdis, 
the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  521.     Artascerxes. 

6.  Darius  Hystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521.     Darim, 

7.  Xerxes,  his  son,  485.     Ahasuenis. 

8.  Artaxerxes  Longimarms  (Macrocheir),  his  son, 
465-495.     Artaxerxes. 

The  name  Ahasuerus  or  Achashverosh  is  the 
same  as  the  Sanscrit  kshatra,  a  king,  which  appeal's 
as  kshershe  in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Persc- 
polis,  and  to  this  in  its  Hebrew  form  N  prosthetic  is 
prefixed  (see  Gibbs'  Gesenius  X).  This  name  in 
one  of  its  Greek  forms  is  Xerxes,  explained  by  Herod, 
(vi.  98)  to  mean  kpifios,  a  signification  sufficiently 
near  that  of  lihuj. 

1.  In  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahasuenis  is  said  to  be  the 
father  of  Darius  the  Mede.  Now  it  is  almost  certain 
that  Cyaxares  is  a  fonn  of  Ahasuerus,  grecised  into 
Axares  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-,  common  to  the 
Kaianian  dynasty  of  kings  (Malcolm's  Persia,  ch. 
iii.),  with  which  may  be  compared  Kai  Ifhosroo,  the 
Persian  name  of  Cyrus.  The  son  of  this  Cyaxares 
was  Astyages,  audit  is  no  improbable  conjecture  that 
Darius  the  Mede' was  Astyages,  set  over  Babylon  as 
viceroy  by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed  to  live 
there  in  royal  state.  (See  Kawlinson's  Herodotus^ 
vol.  i.  Essay  iii.  §11.)  [Darius,]  This  first  Aha- 
suerus, then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh. 
And  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  read  in  Tobit, 
xiv.  15,  that  Nineveh  was  taken  by  Nabuchodonosor 
and  Assuerus,  *.  c.  Cyaxares. 

2.  In  Ezra  iv.  6,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  after 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  frustrate  the  building 
of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations  against  them  to 
Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia.  This  must  be  Cjunbyses. 
For  we  read  (v,  5)  that  theu-  opposition  continued 
from  the  time  of  Cyi-us  to  that  of  Dai'ius,  and  Aha- 
suerus and  Ai-taxerxes,  /.  e.  Cambyses  and  the  Pseu- 
do-smerdis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  between  them. 
[Artaxerxes.]  Xenophon  (Cyr.  viii.)  calls  the 
brother  of  Cambyses  Tanyoxares,  i.  e.  the  younger 
Oxares,  whence  we  infer  that  the  elder  Osares  or 
Axares, or  Ahasuerus,  was  Cambyses.  His  constant 
wai's  probably  prevented  him  fi'om  interfering  in  the 
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conceiTis  of  the  Jews.  He  was  plainly  calletl  after 
his  gi-andfiither,  who  was  not  of  royal  race,  and  the'e- 
fore  it  is  reiy  likely  that  he  also  assumed  the  kingly 
name  or  title  of  Axai'es  or  Cyasares  which  had  been 
bonie  by  his  most  lUustiious  ancesttn-. 

3.  The  third  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of 
Esther.  It  is  needless  to  give  more  than  the  hejids 
of  the  well-known  story.  Having  divorced  his 
queen  Vashti  for  refusing  to  appear  in  public  at  a 
banquet,  he  married  four  years  afterwai-ds  the  Jewess 
Esthei',  cousin  and  ward  of  Mordecai.  Five  yeai-s 
aft.er  this,  Haman,  one  of  his  counsellor,  baling 
been  slighted  by  lloi^decai,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
order  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire. 
But  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  massacre,  Esther 
and  5Ioi*decai  overtlu'ew  the  influence  which  Haman 
iiad  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed  his  feelings 
m  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him  to  put  Haman 
to  death,  and  to  give  the  Jews  the  i"ight  of  self- 
■  defence.  This  they  used  so  vigorously,  that  they 
killed  several  thousands  of  their  opponents.  Now 
ti-om  the  extent  assigned  to  the  Persian  empire 
(Esth.  i.  1),  "from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,"  it 
is  proved  that  Darius  Ilystaspis  is  the  eaidiest  pos- 
sible king  to  whom  this  history  can  apply,  and  it  is 
hai*dly  worth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of  any 
after  Aiiaxerxes  Longimanus.  But  Ahasuerus  can- 
not be  identical  with  Dai-ius,  whose  wives  were  the 
daughters  of  Cynis  and  Otanes,  and  who  in  name 
and  chai-acter  equally  diffei-s  from  that  foolish  tyrant. 
Neither  cau  he  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  although 
as  Artaxerxes  is  a  compound  of  Xei'xes,  thei-e  is  less 
difficulty  hei'e  as  to  the  name.  But  in  the  firet 
place  the  chai'acter  of  Aitaxerxes,  as  given  by  Plu- 
toi'ch  and  by  Diodorus  (xi.  71),  is  also  very  unlike 
that  of  Ahasuerus.  Besides  this,  in  Ezitivii.  1-7, 
11-26,  Aiiaxerxes,  in  the  sevaith  year  of  his  reign, 
issues  a  decree  veiy  favourable  to  the  Jews,  and 
it  is  unlikely  therefore  that  in  the  twelfth  (Esth. 
iii.  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him  of  them  as  if  he 
knew  nothing  about  them,  and  pei"suade  him  to 
sentence  them  t^  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  We 
are  therefore  reduced  to  the  belief  that  Ahasuenas  is 
Xerxes  (the  names  being,  as  we  have  seen,  identical) : 
and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  resemblance  of 
charactei",  and  by  cei-tain  chronological  indications.  As 
Xerxes  scourged  the  sea,  and  put  to  death  the  engineei-s 
.of  his  bridge,  because  their  work  was  injured  by  a 
stonn,  so  Ahasuenis  repudiated  his  queen  Vashti  be- 
cause she  would  not  violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  and 
ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.  In  the  thiitJ  year  of 
the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to  arrange 
the  Grecian  wai"  (Herod.  y\\.  7ff.).  In  the  thii-d 
year  of  Ahasuerus  was  held  a  great  feast  and  assem- 
bly in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  3).  In  the 
seventh  yeai'  of  his  reign  Xerxes  returaed  defeated 
from  Greece,  and  consoled  himself  by  the  pleasures 
of  the  harem  (Herod,  ix.  108).  In  the  seventh 
yeai'  of  his  reign  "fair  young  virgins  were  sought" 
for  Ahasuenis,  and  he  replaced  ^''ashti  by  man-ying 
Esther.  The  tribute  he  "laid  upon  the  land  and 
upon  the  isles  of  the  sea"  (Esth.  x.  1)  may  well 
have  been  the  result  of  the  expenditure  and  ruin  of 
the  Grecian  expedition.  Throughout  the  book  of 
Esther  in  the  LXX.  'ApTa|ep|ijs  is  written  for  Aha- 
suerus, but.  on  this  no  ai'gumeut  of  any  weight  can 
be  founded.  [G,  E.  L.  C] 

AHA'VA  (NinX  ;   8  'Euf,  3  'Aoue';  AJiava), 

a  place  ("Ezr.  viii.  15),  or  a  river  ("1113)  (viii.  25), 
on  tlie  banks  of  which  Ezra  collected  the  second 
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expedition  which  retm-ned  with  him  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem.  Various  have  been  the  conjectures  as 
to  its  locality :  e.  g.  Adiaba  (Leclerc  and  Slannei-t) ; 
Abeli  or  Aveh  (Havemick,  see  Winer);  the  Great Zab 
(Rosemniiller,5(6.  Geog?'.).  But  the  latest  researches 
are  in  favour  of  its  being  the  modem  Hit,  on  the 
Euphrates,  due  east  of  Damascus,  the  name  of  which 
is  known  to  have  been  in  the  post-bibhcal  times  Ihi, 
or  Ihi  da-kii-a  (Tahn.  i^'^^pl  N*n^),  "  the  spring  of 
bitumen."  See  Rawlinson's  fferodotus,  i.  316,  note. 
In  the  apocryphal  Esdi-as  the  name  is  given 
Qepds.  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §  2)  merely  says  ety 
rh  irspau  rod  Eif^pdrov,  [^]- 

A'HAZ  (THK,  possesso7' ;  'AxaC?  Joseph. ; 
'AxdCvs ;  Achaz),  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son  of 
Jotham,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  20th  yeai'  of 
his  age,  according  to  2  K.  xvi.  2.  But  this  must  be 
a  ti-anscriber's  error  for  the  25th,  which  number 
is  found  in  one  Hebrew  ilS.,  the  LXX.,  the 
Poshito,  and  Arabic  vei-sion  of  2  Chr.  xxviii.  1  ; 
for  otherwise,  his  son  Hezekiah  was  bom  when  he 
was  eleven  yeai"s  old  (so  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.y  vol. 
i.  p.  318).  At  the  time  of  his  accession,  Kezin 
king  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  had 
recently  formed  a  league  against  Judah,  and  they 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to 
place  on  the  throne  Ben  Tabeal,  who  was  not  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  but  probably 
a  Syrian  noble.  Upon  this  tlie  great  Prophet 
Isaiah,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  patriotic  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  David,  hastened  to  give  advice  and 
encoui'agement  to  Ahaz,  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  energy  and  religious  devotion  which 
he  poured  into  his  counsels,  that  the  allies  failed 
in  their  attack  on  Jerusalem.  Thus  much,  together 
with  anticipations  of  danger  from  the  Assyrians, 
and  a  general  picture  of  weakness  and  unfaithful- 
ness both  in  the  king  and  the  people,  we  find  in 
the  famous  prophecies  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
chaptei"s  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  seeks  to  animate 
and  support  them  by  the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 
From  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  Chr.  sxviii.  we  leai-n  that 
the  allies  took  a  vast  number  of  captives,  who, 
however,  were  restored  in  virtue  of  the  remon- 
sti-ances  of  the  prophet  Oded ;  and  that  they  also 
inflicted  a  most  sevei-e  injmy  on  Judah  by  the 
capture  of  Elath.  a  flomisMng  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
in  which,  after  expelling  the. Jews,  they  reestab-- 
lished  the  Edomites  (accoixiing  to  the  time  reading 
of  2  K.  xvi.  6,  D^DnX  for  D^phX),  who 
attacked  and  wasted  the  E.  part  of  Judah,  while 
the  Philistines  invaded  the  AV.  and  S.  The  weak- 
minded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sought  delivei-ance  from 
these  numei'ous  troubles  by  appealing  to  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria,  who  freed  him  from  his 
most  foraiidable  enemies  by  invading  Syria,  taking 
Damascus,  killing  Kezin,  and  depriving  Israel  of  ite  ' 
Northern  and  Ti-ansjoi-danic  districts.  But  Ahaz 
had  to  purchase  tliis  help  at  a  costly  price:  he 
became  tributary  to  Tiglath-pilesei*,  sent  him  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal. 
He  also  ventured  to  seek  for  safety  in  heathen 
ceremonies ;  making  his  son  pass  tlu-ough  the  fire 
to  j\Joloch,  consulting  wizai-ds  and  necromancei-s 
(Is.  viii.  19),  sacrificing  to  tlie  Syrian  gods,  mti'O- 
ducing  a  foreign  altar  from  Damascus,  and  probably 
the  woi-ship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  as  he  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the  hoi-ses 
of  the  sun  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  1 1  (cf.  Tac.  Ann. 
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xii.  13);  and  "the  altars  on  the  top  (or  roof)  of  i 
the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  12)  were 
connected  with  the  adoration  of  the  stars.  We  see 
another  and  blameless  result  of  this  intercourse 
with  an  astronomical  people  in  the  "  sundial  of 
Ahaz,"  Is/xxxviii.  8,  He  died  after  a  reign  of  16 
years,  lasting  B.C.  740-724.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

.  AHAZI'AH  (nnnX,  -innnt?,  whom  Jek&va?. 

sustains;  'Oxo^^as  ;  Oohozias).  1.  Son  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  and  eighth  king  of  Israel.  After  tlie 
battle  of  Ramoth  in  Gilead  [Ahab]  the  Syrians 
had  the  command  of  the  country  along  the  east  of 
Joixlan,  and  they  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  Israelites  and  Moabites,  so  that  the  vassal  lung 
of  Moab  refused  liis  yearly  tribute  of  100,000 
lambs  and  100,000  rams  with  their  wool  (comp. 
Is.  xvi.  1).  Before  Ahaziah  could  take  measures 
for  enforcing  his  claim,  he  was  seriously  injured  by  a 
fall  thi;ough  a  lattice  in  his  palace  at  Samaria.  In  his 
health  he  had  worshipped  his  mother's  gods,  and  now 
he  sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  of  Baalzebub  in  the 
Philistine  city  of  Ekron  whether  he  should  recorer  his 
health.  But  Elijah,  who  now  for  the  last  time  exer- 
cised the  prophetic  olhce,  rebuked  him  for  this  im- 
piety, and  announced  to  him  his  approaching  death. 
He  reigned  two  years  (b.c.  896,  895).  The  only 
other  recorded  transaction  of  his  reign,  his  endeavour 
to  join  the  king  of  Judah  in  trading  to  Ophir,  is 
more  fitly  related  under  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii. 
50  ff. ;  2  K.  i. ;  2  Chr,  sx.  35  ff.). 

2.  Fifth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  therefore  nephew 
of  the  preceding  Ahaziah.  He  is  called  Azariah, 
2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  probably  by  a  copyist's  error,  and 
Jehoahaz,  2  Chr.  xxi.  17.  Ewald  {Geschichte 
des  Volks  Israel,  iii.  p.  525)  thinks  that  his  name 
was  changed  to  Ahaziah  on  his  accession,  but  the 
LXX.  read  'OxoQo-s  for  Jehoahaz,  and  with  this 
agree  the  Peshito,  Chald.,  and  Arab.  So  too  while 
in  2  K.  viii.  26  we  read  that  he  was  22  years 
old  at  his  accession,  we  find  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  2  that 
his  age  at  that  time  was  42.  The  former  number 
is  cei'tainly  right,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  5,  20,  we  see 
that  his  father  Jehoram  was  40  when  he  died, 
which  would  make  him  younger  than  his  own  son, 
so  that  a  transcriber  must  have  confounded  ^D 
(22)  and  SD"  (42).  Ahaziah  was  an  idolater, 
"  walking  in  all  the  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab," 
and  he  allied  himself  with  his  uncle  Jehoram  king 
of  Israel,  brother  and  successor  of  the  preceding 
Ahaziah,  against  Hazael,  the  new  king  of  Syria. 
The  two  kings  were,  however,  defeated  at  Ramoth, 
where  Jehoram  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he 
letired  to  his  mother's  palace  at  Jezreel  to  be 
healed.  The  union  between  the  uncle  and  nephew 
wa.s  so  close  that  there  was  great  danger  lest 
heathenism  should  entirely  overspread  both  the 
Hebrew  kingdoms,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the 
great  revolution  canied  out  in  Israel  by  Jehu  under 
the  guidance  of  Elisha,  which  involved  the  house 
of  David  in  calamities  only  less  severe  than  those 
which  extei-minated  the  house  of  Omri.  It  broke 
out  while  Ahaziah  was  visiting  his  u-ncl^  at  Jezreel, 
As  Jehu  approached  the  town,  .Jehoram  and  Ahaziah 
went  out  to  meet  him,  either  from  not  suspecting 
his  designs,  or  to  prevent  them.  The  foi-mer  was 
shot  through  the  heart  by  Jehu,  Ahaziah  was 
pursued  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Gar,  near  the  city  of 
Ibleam,  and  there  mortally  wounded.  He  died  when 
he  reached  Megiddo.     But  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  9,  it  is 
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SEiid  that  he  was  found  hidden  in  Samaria  after  the 
death  of  Jehoram,  brought  to  Jehu,  and  killed  by 
his  orders.  Attempts  to  reconcile  these  accounts 
may  be  found  in  Pole's  Synopsis,  in  Lightfoot's 
Harm,  of  Old  Test,  (in  loc),  and  in,  Davidson's 
Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  part  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xiv. 
Ahaziah  reigned  one  year,  B.C.  884,  called  the  12th 
of  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  2  K.  viii.  25,  the  11th, 
2  K.  ix.  29.  His  father  therefore  must  have  died 
before  tlie  11th  of  Jehoram  ^yas  concluded  (Clinton, 
Fasti  Hell.;  i.  p.  ;J24).  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AH'BAN  (priN  ;  'Axa^dp;  Ahohban),  name 
of  a  man  (1  Chr.  ii.  29). 

AH'ER  ("inX  ;  'A6p  ;  AJier),  name  of  a  man 
a  Chr.  vii.  12). 

A'HI  CHN^  connected  by  LXX.  and  Vulg.  with 
HN,  brother,  and  hence  translated  in  LXX.  by  aSeX- 
^ov,  and  in  Vulg.  by  fratres,  in  1  Chr.  v.  15  ; 
but  in  1  Chr.  vii.  34,  we  find  'Axip,  and  Ahi  : 
Gesen,  thinks  it  a  contraction  of  Ahijah,  HTIN) 
name  of  two  men  (1  Chr.  v.  15 ;  vii.  34). 

AHIAH.     [AiiiJAH.] 

AHI' AM  (DN^nX,  for  nX'-HX,  Gesen. ;  'A/*- 

vdv ;  Ahiam),  son  of  Sharar  the  Hararite  (or  of 
Sacnr,  1  Chr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David's  30  mighty 
men  (2  SaA.  xxiii.  33). 

AHIAN  (fnX  ;  'Ai'/x  ;  Akin),  name  of  a  man 

(1  Chr.  vii.  19)." 

AHIE'ZER  pTJ^^nX  ;    "Axi^Cep  ;    AJiiezer). 

1.  Son  of  Amhiishaddai,  hereditary  chieftain  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  under  the  administration  of  Moses 
(Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25,  vii.  66). 

2.  The  Bcnjamite  chief  of  a  body  of  archers  at 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xii.  3J.         [R.  W.  B.] 

AHrHUDH-VriK;  'Ax^wp;  Ahihud),     1.  The 

son  of  Shelomi,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
selected  to  assist  Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the  division 
of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xxxIt.  27). 

2.  (Tn^nX;  "laxiX^-'i  ^hiiid),  chieftain  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  7).         [R.  W.  B.] 
AHI'JAH,  or  AHIAH  (HjnX  and  -in^HX  ; 

'Axtd  ;  Achias).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  Ichabod's 
brother,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  sou  of  Eli 
(,1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  IB).  He  is  described  as  being  the 
Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod.  And 
it  appears  that  the  ark  of  God  was  under  his  care, 
and  that  he  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  means  of  it 
and  the  ephod  (comp.  1  Chr.  xiii.  3).  There  is, 
however,  gi-eat  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  state- 
ment in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  concerning  the  ark  being 
used  for  inquiring  by  Ahijah  at  Saul's  bidding,  and 
the  statement  that  they  inquired  not  at  the  ark  in 
the  days  of  Saul,  if  we  understand  the  latter  ex- 
pression in  the  strictest  sense.  This  difficulty  seems 
to  have  led  to  the  reading  in  the  Vatican  copy  of 
the  LXX.,  of  rb  i(pobBf  m  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  instead 
of  r^v  Ki^carbv,  or  rather  perhaps  of  ^ISX,  instead 
of  p"lXj  in  the  Hebrew  codex  from  which  that  ver- 
sion was  made.  Others  avoid  the  difficulty  by  in- 
terpreting piX  to  mean  a  chest  for  carrying  about 
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the  ephod  in.  But  all  difficulty  will  disappear  if 
we  apply  the  expression  only  to  all  the  latter  yeai-s 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  wlien  we  know  that  the  priestly 
establishment  was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Kiijath- 
jeanm,  or  Baale  of  Judah,  where  the  ark  was.  But 
the  nanative  in  ]  Sam.  siv.  is  entirely  favourable 
to  the  mention  of  the  ark.  For  it  appeai-s  that 
Saul  was  ^t  the  time  m  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  and 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin  seems  to  have  been  the  place 
where  the  house  of  Abiuadab  was  situated  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3),  being  probably  the  Benjamite  quniter  of 
Kiijath-jearim,  which  lay  on  the  very  bordere  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  (See  Josh,  xviii.  14,  28.) 
Whether  it  was  the  eucroachraeuts  of  the  Philis- 
tines, or  an  incipient  schism  between  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah,  or  any  other  cause,  which 
led  to  the  disuse  pf  the  ark  duiing  the  latter  years 
of  Saufs  reign,  is  difficult  to  say.  But  probably 
the  last  time  that  Ahijali  inquired  of  the  Lord 
before  the  ark  was  on  the  occasion  related  1  Sam. 
xiv.  36,  when  Saul  maned  his  victory  over  the 
Philistines  by  his  rash  oath,  which  nearly  cost 
Jonathan  his  life.  For  we  there  read  that  when 
Saul  proposed  a  night-pm-suit  of  the  Philistines, 
the  priest,  Ahijah,  said,  Let  us  draw  near  hither 
unto  God,  for  the  pm-pose,  namely,  of  asking  coun- 
sel of  God.  But  God  returned  no  answer,  in  con- 
sequence, as  it  seems,  of  Saul's  rash  cui"se.  If,  as 
is  commonly  thought,  and  as  seems  most  likely, 
Ahijah  is  the  same  pei'son  as  Ahimelech  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  this  failure  to  obtain  an  answer  from  the 
priest,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  rising  of  the  people 
to  save  Jonathan  out  of  Saul's  hands,  may  liave 
led  to  an  estitingement  between  the  king  and  the 
high-priest,  and  predisposed  him  to  suspect  Ahime- 
lech's  loyalty,  and  to  take  that  ten'ible  revenge 
upon  him  for  his  favom-  to  David.  Such  changes 
of  name  as  Ahi-melech  and  Ahi-jah  are  not  un- 
common. {Qee  Genealogies, -p.  115-llS.)^  However 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  Gesenius  supposes,  Ahi- 
melech may  have  been  brother  to  Ahijah. 

2.  Son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  7). 

3.  Son  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

4.  One  of  David's  mighty  men,  a  Pelonite  (1 
Chr.  xi.  36). 

5.  A  Lcvite  in  David's  reign  who  was  over  the 
treasm-es  of  the  house  of  God,  and  over  the  treasures 
of  the  dedicated  things  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  20). 

6.  One  of  Solomon's  priuces,  brother  of  Eli- 
horeph,  and  son  of  Shisha  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

7.  A  prophet  of  Shiloh  (1  K.  siv.  2),  hence 
cidled  the  Shilonite  (xi.  29)  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
and  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  of  whom  we  have 
two  remarkable  prophecies  extimt:  the  one  in  1  K. 
xi.  31-39,  addressed  to  Jeroboam,  announcing  the 
rending  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Solomon,  in  punish- 
ment of  his  idolatries,  and  the  transfer  of  the  king- 
dom to  Jeroboam :  a  prophecy  which,  though  deli- 
vered privately,  became  known  to  Solomon,  and 
excited  his  wrath  against  Jeroboam,  who  fled  for 
his  life  into  Egypt,  to  Shisliak,  and  remained  there 
till  Solomon's  death.  The  pther  pi'ophecy,  in  1  K. 
xiv.  6-16,  was  delivered  in  the  prophet's  extreme 
old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which  he  foi'etold  the 
death  of  Ahijah,  the  king's  son,  who  was  sick,  and  to 
inquire  concerning  whom  the  queen  was  come  in  dis- 
guise, and  then  went  on  to  denounce  the  destruction 

"of  Jeroboam's  house  on  account  of  the  images  which 
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he  had  set  up,  and  to  foretell  the  captivity  of  Israel 
"  beyond  the  river  "  Euphmtes.  These  prophecies 
give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  faithfulness  and  boldness 
of  Ahijah,  and  of  the  eminent  rank  which  he 
attained  as  a  prophet.  Jeroboam's  speech  concern- 
ing him  (1  K.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  he  held  his  tnith  and  prophetic  powei-s.  In 
2  Chr.  ix.  29  reference  is  made  to  a  record  of  the 
events  of  Solomon's  reign  contained  in  the  *'  pro- 
phecy of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite."  If  there  were  a 
larger  work  of  Ahijah's,  the  passage  in  1  K.  xi.  is 
doubtless  an  extract  from  it. 

8.  Father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  the  contem- 
porary of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  (1  K.  xv.  27,  33).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHI'KAM  (Dp''nK  ;  *Axf«raju;  Ahicam),  a  son 

of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  an  influential  officer  at  the- 
court  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12),  and  of  Jehoiakim' 
his  son  (Jer.  xxvi.  24).  When  Shaphan  brought 
the  book  of  the  law  to  Josiah,  which  Hilkiah  the 
high  priest  had  found  in  the  temple,  Ahikam  was 
sent  by  the  king,  together  with  tour  other  delegates, 
tu  consult  Huldali  the  prophetess  on  the  subject. 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the  priests  and 
prophets  anaigned  Jeiemiah  before  the  priaces  of 
Judah  on  account  of  his  bold  denunciations  of  the 
national  sins,  Ahikam  successfully  used  his  in- 
fluence-to protect  the  prophet.  His  son  Gedaliah 
was  made  goveraor  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzai', 
the  Chaldean  king,  and  to  his  charge  Jeremiali  was 
enti-usted  when  released  fiom  prison  (Jer.  xxxix. 
14,  xl.  5).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHI'LUD  ("Il'?^nX  ;    'Axi7^o{,B,  'AxifieXex  ; 

AJiilvd)j  father  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Sam.  viii.  16, 
XX.  24 ;  1  K.  iv.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xvi\\.  15). 

AHIM'AAZ  C^VO^nS*;  'Axif^das;  Achimaas). 
1.  Father  of  Saul's  wife,  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

2.  Son  of  Zadok,  the  priest  in  David's  reign. 
When  David  fled  from  Jenisalem  on  account  of 
Absalom's  rebellion,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  accom- 
panied by  their  sons,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  and 
the  Levites,  cai'ried  the  ark  of  God  forth,  intending 
to  accompany  the  king.  .  But  at  his  bidding  they 
returned  to  the  city,  as  did  likewise  Hushai  the 
Archite.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Hushai  should 
feign  himself  to  be  a  friend  of  Absalom,  and  should 
tell  Zadok  and  Abiathar  whatever  inteUigence  he 
could  obtain  in  the  palace.  They,  on  their  paits, 
were  to  forward  the  intelligence  through  Ahima-TZ 
and  Jonathan.  Accoi"dingly  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz 
stayed  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  at  En-Rogel,  on 
the  road  towards  the  plain.  A  message  soon  came 
to  them  from  Zadok  and  Abiathai*  through  the 
maid-servant,  to  say  tliat  Ahithcphel  had  counselled 
an  immediate  attack  against  David  and  his  followers, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  king  must  cross  the 
Jordan  without  the  least  delay.  They  started  at 
once  on  their  en-and,  but  not  without  -being  sus- 
pected, for  a  lad  seeing  the  wench  speak  to  them, 
and  seeing  them  immediately  nui  ofl^'  quickly — ^and 
Ahimaaz,  we  know,  was  a  practised  runner — went 
and  told  Absalom,  who  oi-dered  a  hot  pui-suit.  In 
the  mean  time,  howevei-,  they  had  got  as  fai-  as 
Bahurim,  the  very  place  where  Shiraei  cui-sed 
Da\nd  (2  Sam.  x\d.  5),  to  the  house  of  a  steadfast 
pai-tizan  of  Da^^d's.  Here  the  woman  of  the  house 
elfectually  hid  them  in  a  well  in  tlie  coui-t-yai'd, 
and  -covered  the  well's  mouth  with  ground  or 
bruised    corn.      Absiilom's    servants    coming    up 
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searched  for  them  in  vaui;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  and  retunied  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
Aliimaaz  and  Jonathan  hasted  on  to  David,  and 
told  him  Ahithophel's  counstl,  and  David  with  his 
whol9  company  crossed  the  Jordan  that  very  night. 
Ahithopliel  was  so  mortified  at  seeing  the  failure  of 
his  scheme,  through  the  unwise  delay  in  executing 
it,  that  he  went  home  and  hanged  himself.  This 
signal  sei-vice  rendered  to  David,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  by  Ahimaaz,  must  have  teudyd  to  ingra- 
tiate him  with  the  king.  We  have  a  proof  how 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  him,  as  well  as  an 
honourable  testimony  to  his  character,  in  the  say- 
ing of  David  recorded  2  Sam.  xviii,  27.  For 
when,  the  watchman  announced  the  approach  of  a 
messenger,  and  added,  that  his  running  was  like  the 
running  of  Ahimaaz,  the  sou  of  Zadok,  the  king 
said,  "  He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh  with  good 
tidings." 

The  same  transaction  gives  us  a  very  curious 
specimen  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  a  singu- 
lar instance  of  oriental  or  Jewish  craft  in  Ahi- 
maaz. For  we  learn,  first,  that  Ahimaaz  was  a 
professed  runner— and  a  very  swift  one  too — which 
one  would  hardly  have  expected  in  the  son  of  the 
high-priest.  It  belongs,  however,  to  a  simple  state 
of  society  that  bodily  powers  of  any  kind  should  be 
highly  valued,  and  exercised  by  the  possessor  of 
them  in  the*  most  natural  way.  Ahimaaz  was  pro- 
bably naturally  swift,  and  so  became  famous  for 
his  running  {2  Sam.  xviii.  27).  So  we  are  told  of 
Asahol,  Joab's  brother,  that  "he  was  as  light  of 
foot  as  a  wild  roe"  (2  Sam.  ii.  18).  And  that 
quick  running  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  utmost  dignity  and  gravity  of  character  ap- 
peal's from  what  we  read  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
that  "  he  girded  up  his  loins'  and  ran  before  Ahab 
(who  was  in  his  chariot)  to  the  entrance  of  Jez- 
reel"  (1  K.  xviii,  46).  The  kings  of  Israel  had 
running  footmen  to  precede  them  when  they  went 
in  their  chariots  (2  Sam.  xv.  1 ;  1  K.  i.  5),  and 
their  guards  were  called  D^V"lj  ranners.  It  ap- 
pears by  2  Chr.  xxx.  6,  10,  that  in  Hezekiah's 
reign  there  was  an  establishment  of  running  mes- 
sengers, who  were  al-^o  called  D^V"1,  The  same 
.name  is  given  to  the  Persian  posts  in  Esth.  iii.  13, 
15,  viii.  14;  though  it  appears  from  the  latter 
passage  that  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  service  was 
performed  with  mules  and  camels.  The  Greek 
name,  borrowed  from-  the  Persian,  was  &yyapoi. 
As  regards  Ahimaaz's  craftiness  we  read  that,  when 
Absalom  was  killed  by  Joab  and  his  aiinour-bearers, 
Ahimaaz  was  very  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  em- 
ployed as  the  messenger  to  run  and  carry  the 
tidings  to  David.  The  politic  Joab,  well  knowing 
the  king's  fond  paitiality  for  Absalom,  and  that 
the  news  of  his  death  would  be  anything  but  good 
news  to  him,  and,  apparently,  having  a  friendly 
feeling  towards  Ahimaaz,  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  the  beauii-  of  such  tidings,  but  employed  Cushi 
instead.  But  after  Cushi  had  started,  Ahimaaz 
was  so  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  allowed  to  run  too 
that  at  length  he  extorted  his  consent.  Taking  a 
shoiter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  plain  he  managed 
to  outrun  Cushi  befoie  he  got  in  sight  of  the 
watch-tower,  and,  arriving  first,  he  reported  to  the 
king  the  good  news  of  the  victory,  suppressing  his 
knowledge  of  Absalom's  death,  and  leaving  to 
Cushi  the  tiisk  of  announcing  it.  He  had  thus  the 
merit  of  bringing  good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of 
the  disaster  of  the  death  of  the  king's  son.     This  is 
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the  last  we  heai-  of  Ahimaaz,  for  the  Ahimaaz  of 
1  K.  iv.  15,  who  was  Solomon's  ciiptain  in  Napli- 
tali,  was  certainly  a  different  peisou.  There  is  no 
evidence,  beyond  the  assertion  of  Josephus,  that  he 
ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest;  and  Josephus 
may  have  concluded  that  he  did,  merely  because,  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  8,  9), 
he  intervenes  between  Zadok  and  Azariah.  Judg- 
ing only  from  1  K.  iv.  2,  compared  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  10,  we  should  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died 
before  his  father  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  Azariah.  Josephus's  state- 
ment that  Zadok  was  the  first  high-priest  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  seeing  the  temple  was  not  finished 
till  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  is  a  highly  im- 
probable one  in  itself.  The  statement  of  the  Seder 
01am,  which  makes  Ahimaaz  high-priest  in  Reho- 
boam's  leign,  is  still  more  so.  It  is  safer,  therefore, 
to  follow  the  indications  of  the  Scripture  nanative, 
though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  apparently  cor- 
rupted jjassages,  1  K,  iv.  4,  and  1  Chr.  vi.  9,  10, 
and  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died  before  he  attained 
the  high-priesthood,  leaving  as  his  heir  his  son 
Azarias. 

3.  Solomon's  officer  in  Naphtali,  charged  with 
proA-iding  victuals  for  the  king  and  his  household 
for  one  month  in  the  year.  He  was  probably  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  was  the  king's  son-in- 
law,  having  man-ied  his  daughter  Basmath  (1  K. 
iv.  7,  15).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHI'MAN  (t^^nX  ;  'Axi^idu  ;  Achiman). 
1.  One  of  the  three  giant  Anakim  who  inhabited 
Mount  Hebron  {Num.  xiii.  22,  33),  seen  by  Caleb 
and  the  spies.  The  whole  race  were  cut  off  by 
Joshua  (Josh,  xi.  21),  and  the  three  brothers  were 
slain  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  10). 

2.  1  Chr.  ix.  17.  [R.  W.B.] 

AHIM'ELECH  C?l^?^nX ;  'kx'ixiK^x  and 
'AjQi^eAex  ;  Achimelecli).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  12),  and  high-priest  at  Neb  in  the 
days  of  Saul.  He  gave  David  the  show-bread  to 
eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath ;  and  for  so  doing  was, 
upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  put  to  death 
with  his  whole  house  by  Saul's  order.  Eighty-five 
priests  wearing  an  ephod  were  thus  cruelly  slaugh- 
tered; Abiathar  alone  escaped.  [Abiathar.]  The 
LXX.  read  three  hundred  and  jive  men,  thus  afford- 
ing another  instance  of  the  frequent  cleric9,l  errors  in 
transcribing  numbers,  of  which  Ezr.  ii.  compared 
with  Neh.  vii.  is  a  remarkable  example.  The  inter- 
change of  D^yOE:^,  or  r\pp,  with  D^K'^K^  and 
^7^  is  very  common.  For  the  question  of  Ahi- 
melcch's  identity  with  Ahijah,  see  Ahijah.  For 
the  singular  confusion  between  Ahimelech  and 
Abiathar  in  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles,  see  Ab[- 

ATIIAR. 

2.  One  of  David's  companions  while  he  wai 
persecuted  by  Saul,  a  Hittite ;  called  in  the  LXX. 
Abimeleoh ;  which  is  perhaps  the  right  reading,  after 
the  analogy  of  A  bimelech,  king  of  Gerar  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
6).  In  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  "^I^D^IK  f^eems  to  be 
a  corrupt  reading  for  1*13  "^hlD  K'''3N.  See  1  Sam. 
xxi.-13(12,inA.V.).  "     '""'""        ''    [A.  C.  H.] 

AHrMOTH(mD''nN;  'Axt^^^;  Achhmth), 
a  Levite  of  the  house  of  the  Korhites,  of  the  family 
of  the  Kohathites,  appaiently  ]n  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr,  vi.  25).     In  ver.  35,  for  Ahimoth  we  find 
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Mahath  (nriD;,  Moa8,  as  in  Luke  iii.  36.     For 

a  con'ectiou  of  these  genealogies,  see  Genealogies 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  p.  214, 
note.  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHIN'ADAB  (mj'riK  ;  'Ax'mdip ;   Miin- 

adab),  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  com- 
missaries who  supplied  provisions  for  the  royal 
household.  The  district  entrusted  to  Ahinadab  was 
that  of  ]Mahanaim,  situated  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  14).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHIN'OAM   (DVi'nX;    broffii^r    of   grace; 

^A-x^vdafij  AchiTioam),  a  woman  of  Jezreel,  wlipse 
masculine  name  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Abigail,  father  of  joy.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
give  women  names  compounded  with  !1X  (father') 
and  HN  (brother),  Ahinoam  was  maiTied  to  David 
during  his  wandeiTng  life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43),  lived 
witli  him  and  his  other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of 
Achish  (xxvii.  3),  was  taken  prisoner  vnth  her  by 
the  Amalekites  when  they  plundered  Ziklag  (xxx. 
5),  but  was  rescued  by  David  (18).  She  is  again 
mentioned  .as  .living  with  him  when  he  was  king 
of  Judah  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2) ;  and  was  the  mo- 
tlier  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon  (iii.  2).    [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

AHI'O    (VnX  ;     Oi   6.S€\<j>ol   alirov  ;    Mio ; 

2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4  ;  frater  cjits,  1  Chr.  xiii.  7).  1. 
Son  of  Abinadab,  who  accompanied  the  ark  when 
it  was  brought  out  of  his  father's  house  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3,  4 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7).  2.  (1  Chr.  riii.  14). 
3.  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37). 

AHI'BA  (y"]''nN;  'Ax'pf';  ^Aira),  chief  of  the 

tribe  of  Naphtali  when  Moses  took  the  census  in 
the  year  after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  15,  ii.  29,  vii, 
78,  83,  X.  27).  [B.W.B.] 

AHI'RAM  (DTriK  ;  'laxipdv;  Ahiram),  son 

of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38),  called  Ehi  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  21. 

AHIS'AMACH  (^OCl''nX  ;  'A;j:i<ro/irfx  ; 
Achisamech'),  name  of  a  man  (Ex.  xxsi.  6,  xxxv. 
34,  xxxviii.  2.3). 

AHISH'AHAB  (IHE'^nN ;  'Axiirorfp ;  Ahi- 
sahar),  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

AHI'SHAE  ("lB'*nN  ;  'Ax'-r^P ;  Misar). 
the  controller  of  Solomon's  household  (1  K. 
iv.  6). 

AHIT'OPHEL  (^Sh*nS  ;  'AxiT<i()>€\ ;  Jo- 
seph. 'AxiT(i(/>€Aos ;  Aohit^phel),  a  native  of  Giloh, 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51),  and  privy 
councillor  of  David,  whose  wisdom  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that  his  advice  had  the  authority  of  a  divine 
.oracle,  though  his  name  had  an  e.vactly  opposite  sig- 
nification (2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  Hewas  the  grandfather 
o{  Bathsheba  (comp.  2  Sam.  x.  3  with  xxiii.  34). 
She  is  called  daughter  of  Ammiel  in  1  Chr.  iii. 

5;  but  ^N'S;!  is  only  the  anagram  of  DV'^X. 
Absalom  immediately  he  had  revolted  sent  for  him, 
aud  when  David  heai-d  that  Ahitophel  had  joined 
the  conspiracy,  he  pi-ayed  Jehovah,  to  turn  his 
counsel  to  fooUshuess  (xv.  31),  alluding  possibly 
to  the  signiHcation  of  his  name.  David's  gj-ief  at 
tlie  treachery  of  liis  cunlidnntial  friend  found  ex- 
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pression  in  the  Messianic  prophecies  (Ps.  xli.  9  ;  Iv. 
12-14). 

In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  father  was  uTepai'able, 
Ahitophel  pereuaded  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  David,  in  order  to 
counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai  to  Absalom. 
Ahitophel  had  recommended  an  immediate  pursuit 
of  David;  but  Hushai  advised  delay,  his  object 
being  to  send  intelligence  to  Da"\ad,  and  to  give 
him  time  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  decisive  en- 
gagement. When  Ahitophel  saw  that  Hushai's 
advice  prevailed,  be  despaired  of  success,  and  retiun- 
ing  to  his  own  home  "  put  his  household  in  order 
and  hung  himself"  (xvii.  1-23).  (See  Joseph. 
Ant.  vii.  9,  §  8  ;  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  iv.  454 ; 
Ewald,  Geschich.  ii.  652.)  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHI'TUB    (3-1D»nK  ;    'Axiri^S  ;    Achitob). 

1.  Father  of  Ahimelech,  or  Ahijah,  the  son  of 
Phineas,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Ichabod  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  3,  xxii.  9,  11),  and  therefore  of  the  house  of 
Eli  and  the  family  of  Ithamai-.  There  is  no  record 
of  his  high-priesthood,  which,  if  he  ever  was  high- 
priest,  must  have  coincided  mth  the  early  days  of 
Samuel's  judgeship. 

2.  Son  of  Amariah,  and  father  of  Zadok  the 
high-priest  (1  Chr.  vi.  7,  8 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of 
the  house  of  Eleazar.  From  1  Chi-,  lit.  11,  where 
the  genealogy  of  Azariah,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
priestly  families  that  retmned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel,  is  traced,  through  Zadok,  to  "  Ahitub, 
the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God,"  it  appeai-s  toleiably 
certain  that  Ahitub  was  high-priest.  And  so  the 
LXX.  vei"sion  unequivocally  rendei-s  it  viov  'Ax^riifi 
riyou/Msvov  oXkov  tov  &€ov.  The  expression  1*J3 
'Xn'3  is  apphed  to  Azaiiah  the  high-priest  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  in  2  Chi',  xxxi.  13.  The  passage 
is  repeated  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  but  the  LXX.  have 
spoilt  the  sense  by  rendering  Iii  airevavri,  as  if  it 
were  IJp.  If  the  Ime  is  coiTectly  given  in  these 
two  passages  Ahitub  was  not  the  father,  but  the 
grandfather  of  Zadok,  his  fathei-  being  Meiaiath. 
But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  and  in  Ezr.  vii.  2,  Ahitub  is 
represented  as  Zadok's  father.  This  uncertainty 
makes  it  difficult  to  deteimine  the  exact  time  of 
Ahitub's  high-priesthood.  If  he  was  father  to 
Zadok  he  must  hare  been  high-priest  with  Ahime- 
lech. But  if  he  was  gi-andfather,  his  age  would 
have  coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahitub,  the 
son  of  Phinehas.     Ceitainly  a  singular  coincidence. 

3.  The  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  11,  12,  introduces  another  Ahitub,  son  of 
another  Amariah,  and  father  of  anotlier  Zadok.  At 
p.  287  of  the  Genealogies  will  be  found  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  second  Ahitub  and  Zadok  are 
spurious.  [A.  C.  H.] 

AH'LAB(3^nN;  AaKd:p;  Achalab),  a  city 
of  Asher  from  wliich  the  Canaanites  were  not 
driven  out  (Judg.  i.  31).  to  omission  from  the 
list  of  the  towns  of  Asher,  in  Josh,  xix.,  has  led 
to  the  suggestion  (Bertlieau  on  Judg.)  that  tlie 
name  is  but  a  corruption  of  Achshaph;  but  this 
appeai-s  extravagant.  It  is  more  probable  that 
Achlab  reappeai-s  in  later  history  as  Gush  Chaleb, 
37n  L''13,  or  Giscala  (Reland,  813,  817),  a  place 
lately  identified  by  Robinson  under  the  abbreviated 
name  o{  cl-Jish,  near  Safed,  in  the  hilly  country  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Iteb.  ii.  446,  iii  73) 
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Gush  Ghaleb  was  in  Eabbiiiioal  times  famous  for  its 
oil  (see  tlie  citations  in  Reland,  817),  and  tlie  old 
olive-trees  still  remain  in  the  neighbonrhood  (Rob. 
iii.  7"2).  From  it  came  the  famous  John,  son  of 
Levi,  the  leader  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  VU. 
§10;  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §1),  and  it  had  a  legendary 
celebrity  as  the  birthplace  of  the  parents  of  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Apostle  Paul  (Jerome,  quoted  by 
Reland,  813).  [G.] 

AHLA'I  (»^nx  ;  ActSai',  Axdiii  ;  Olmlai, 
OhoU).  1.  Name  of  a  woman  (1  Chr.  il.  31). 
2.  Name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  xi.  41). 

AHO'AH  (niriN,  probably  another  form  of 
n^n&5 ;  'Axici ;  AJwc),  son  of  Bela,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4).  The  patronymic  Ahobite 
(»nhK)  is  found  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  28  ;  1  Chr. 
.\i.  12,'  29  ;  xxvii.  4. 

AHOHI'TB.     [Ahoah.] 

AHO'LAH  (n^HN;  'OoXd;   Oolla),  a  harlot, 

used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Samaria  (Ez. 
xxiii.  4,  5.  38,  44). 

AHO'LIAB  (SS'^riN;  'EKidfi;  Ooliab),  a 
Dauite  of  gi'eat  skill  as  a  weaver  and  embroiderer, 
whom  Moses  appointed  with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  30-3.5). 

AHO'LIBAH  (ni'^nS;   'OoKi&i;    Oolibd), 

a  harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Judah 
(Ez.  xxiii.  4,  11,  22,  36,  44). 

AHOLIBA'MAH  (nOa'-^riX  ;  'OXi^efii  ; 
Oolibama')^  one  (probably  the  second)  of  the  three 
wives  of  Esau.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Anah,  a 
de-scendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  25). 
It  is'doubtless  through  this  connexion  of  Esau  with 
the  original  inhabit^ints  of  Mount  Seir  that  we  ai'e  to 
trace  the  subsequent  occupation  of  that  tenitory  by 
him  and  his  descendants,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
each  of  his  thi'ee  sons  by  this  wife  is  himself  the 
head  of  a  tribe,  whilst  all  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites 
sprung  from  his  other  two  wives  are  founded  by 
his  grandsons  (Gen.  xx.wi.  15-19).  In  the  earliei' 
naiTative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  Aholibamab  is  called  Ju- 
dith, daughter  of  Beeii,  the  Hittite.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  woman  seems 
to  be  that  her  proper  personal  name  was  Judith,  and 
that  Aholibamah  was  the  name  which  she  received 
as  the  wife  of  Esau  and  foundress  of  three  tribes  of 
his  descendants ;  she  is  therefore  in  the  nan-ative 
called  by  the  £rst  name,  whilst  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  she  appears  under  the  second. 
This  explanation  is  confirmed  hy  the  recuirence  of 
the  name  Ahohbamah  in  the  concluding  list  of  tire 
genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43)  which,  with 
Hengstenberg  (^Di&  Autheniie  d.  Pent.  ii.  279 ; 
Eng.  transl.  ii.  228),  Tuch  (Komm.  lib  d.  Gen. 
493),  Knobel  (^Genes.  p.  258),  and  others,  we  must 
regard  as  a  list  of  names  of  places  and  not  of  persons, 
as  indeed  is  expressly  said  at  the  close  of  it ;  "  These 
are  the  chiefs  (heads  of  tribes)  of  Esau,  according 
to  their  settlements  in  the  land  of  their  possession." 
The  district  which  received  the  name  of  Esau's  wife, 
or  pei'haps  rather  from  which  she  received  her 
man-ied  name,  was  no  doubt  (as  the  name  itself  in- 
'licates)  situated  in  the  heights  of  the  mountivins  of 
Edom,  probably  therelbre  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Mount  Hor  and  Petra,  though  Knobel  places  it 
south  of  Petra,  having  been  misled  by  Burckhardt's 
name  Hesma,  which  however,  according  to  Robin- 
son (ii.  155),  is  "  a  sandy  tract  with  mountains 
around  it  .  .  .  but  not  itself  a  mountain,  as  re- 
ported by  Burckhardt."  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  three  tribes  descended  from  Aholibamah, 
or  at  least  two  of  them,  possessed  this  district,  since 
there  are  enumerated  only  eleven  districts,  whereas 
the  number  of  tribes  is  thirteen,  exclusive  of  that  of 
Korah,  whose  name  occurs  twice,  and  which  we 
may  further  conjecture  emigi-ated  (in  part  fit  least) 
fi-om  the  district  of  Aholiliamah,  and  laecame  associT 
ated  with  the  tribes  descended  from  Ehphaz,  Esau's 
first-born  son. 

It  is  to  be  obser\'ed  that  each  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
is  mentioned  by  a  diiliBrent  name  in  tlie  genealogical 
table  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  history.  This 
is  noticed  under  Bashemath.  '  With  respert  to  the 
name  and  race  of  the  father  of  Aholibamah,  see  Anah 
and  Beeei.  ■  [F.  W.  G.] 

AHU'MAI  C'D-inX  ;  'Axi/utti;  Aliumai),  name 
of  a  man  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

AHTJZ'ZATH  (n-tHN ;  'OxoCde ;  Ochozath), 
one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philistine  king  Abimelech 
who  accompanied  him  at  his  interview  with  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxvi.  26).  In  LXX.  he  is  called  i  vvixipa.- 
yoijhs  auTou  =  pronvbus,  or  bridesman,  and  his 
name  is  inserted  in  xxi.  22,  23.  St.  Jerome  renders 
the  word  "  a  company  of  friends,"  as  does  also  the 
Tai;guni. 

For  the  termination  "  -ath  "  to  Philistine  names 
comp.  Gath,  Goliath,  Timnath.  [R.  W.  B.] 

A'l  (*J)  =  heap  of  ruins,  Ges.).  1.  (always 
with  the  def.  ai'ticle,  ''JJil  (see  Gen.  xii.  8,  in  A.  V.), 
Tai,  7]  Taij  'At'a, 'Ai';  Jos.  Aiva;  ITai),  a  royal 
city  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  23,  29 ;  x.  1  ;  xii.  9)  of 
Canaan,  already  existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  -xii.  8)  [Hai],  and  lying  east  of  Bethel 
(comp.  Josh.  xii.  9),  and  "  beside  Betliaven  "  (Josh, 
vii.  2  ;  viii.  9).  It  was  the  second  city  taken  by 
Israel  after  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  was 
"  utterly  destroyed  "  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5  ;  viii.  1,  2, 
3,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25, 
26,  28,  29  ;  ix.  3  ;  x.  1,  2  ;  xii.  9).  (See  Stanley, 
S.  and  P.  202.)  However,  if  Aiathbe  Ai — and  from 
its  mention  with  Migron  and  Michmash,  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  it  was  so — the  name  was  still 
attached  to  the  locality  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's 
march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28).  [AlATH.]  At 
any  rate,  the  "  men  of  Bethel  .and  Ai,"  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty^three,  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  u.  28  ; 
Neb.  vii.  32,  "  (yne  hundred  and  twenty-three" 
only) ;  and  when  the  Benjamites  again  took  possession 
of  their  towns,  "  Michmash,  Aija,  and  Bei;hel,  with 
their  *  daughters,' "  are  among  the  places  named 
(Neh.  xi.  31).     [AiJA.] 

Eusebius  remarks  {Onom.  'Ayyai)  that  though 
Bethel  remained,  Ai  was  a  t6itos  cpriiws,  aMs 
fi6vov  SeiKwrat :  but  even  that  caimot  now  be  said, 
and  no  attempt  has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site 
of  the  city  which  Joshua  doomed  to  be  a  "  heap 
and  a  desolation  for  ever."  Stanley  {S.  and  P. 
202)  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  Wadi/  Harith ; 
Williams  and  Van  de  Velde  (5'.  and  P.  204,  note) 
apparently  at  the  same  spot  as  Robinson  (i.  443, 
575;  and  Kiepert's  map,  1856), north  of  JUii/i/imns, 
and  between  it  and  Dcir  DuKwi.    For  Kraffl's  identi- 
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tication  with  Kirbet  el-Haiyeh,  see  Rob.  iii.  288. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  words  Avim 
(DMV)  in  Josli.  iTiii.  23,  and  Gaza  (ntt^)  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  28,  are  coiTuptions  of  Ai.  [AviM  ;  Azzah.] 
2.  03?;    Tai  and   Kat;    Hai),  a  city  of  the 

Ammonites,  apparently  attached  to  Heshbon  (Jer. 
x-lLx.  3).  [G.] 

AI'ATH  {T\>)3;  eis  t^v  viKw  'Ayyai;  Aiath), 

a  place  named  by  Isaiah  (x.  28)  in  connexion  with 
Migron  and  Michmash.  Probably  the  same  as  Ai. 
[Ai ;  AijA.] 

AI'JA  (N>J?  ;    Hai),   like   Aiath,   probably   a 

variation  of  the  name  Ai.  The  name  is  men- 
tioned with  Michmash  and  Bethel  (Seh.  xi.  31). 
[Ai.] 

AI'JALGN  (p^*N,  "  place  of  deei- «  or  ga- 
zelles," Gesen.  p.  46,  Stanley,  208,  note  ;  PdaK^v 
and  Ai\6fi ;  Ajalon).  1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites 
(Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr.  yi.  69),  originally  allotted 
tothe  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42  ;  A.  V,  "Ajalon"), 
which  tribe,  howevei*,  was  unable  to  dispossess  the 
Amorites  of  the  place  (Judg.  i.  35).  Aijalon  was 
one  of  the  towns  foi-tiiied  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  si. 
10)  duiing  his  conflicts  with  the  new  kingdom  of 
Ephraim  (1  K.  xiv.  30),  and  the  last  we  hear  of  it 
is  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr. 
xs^'iii.  18,  A.  V.  "Ajalon"). 

Being  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
we  can  understand  how  Aijalon  should  be  spoken  of 
sometimes  (1  Clu\  "vi.  69,  comp.  with  6Q)  as  in 
Ephi-aim,^  and  sometimes  (2  Chr.  xi.  10  ;  1  Sam, 
xir.  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  name  is  most  familiar  to  us  from  its  mention 
in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Joshua  during  his  pui- 
suit  of  the  Canaanites  (.Tosh.  x.  12,  "valley  (ppV) 

of  Aijalon;"  see  Stanley,  210).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  town  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  the  modem  Tdlo,''  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
Jaffa  road,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jemsalem.  It 
stands  on  the  side  of  a  long  hill  which  forms  the 
southern  boundaiy  of  a  fine  valley  of  corn-fields, 
which  valley  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Me*^'  Ibn 
Omeir^  but  which  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing was  the  valley  of  Aijalon  which  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  the  Canaanites  (Rob.  ii.  253,  iii.  145). 

2.  A  place  in  Zebulun,  mentioned  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Elon-(]')?''K),'^  one  of  the  Judges  (Judg. 
xii.  12).  ""  [G.] 

AI'JELETH  SHAHAR,  more  coiTcctly 
Ayeleth  Has-shachar  ("intS^n  ri?*K,  the  hind 

of  the  morning  dawn),  found  once  only  in  the  Bible, 
in  connexion  with  Ps.  xxii.,  of  which  it  fonns  pai-t 
of  the  introductory  vei-se  or  title.  This  term  has 
been  variously  intei-preted.  Rashi,  Kimchi  and 
Aben-Ezi"a  attest  that  it  was  taken  for  the  name  of 
a  musical  instrument.  Many  of  the  modern  ver- 
sions have  adopted  this  intei-pretation ;  and  it  also 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  translators  from 


"  The  part  of  the  country  in  which  Aijalon  was  situ- 
ated— the  western  slopes  of  the  main  central  table- 
land leading  down  to  the  plain  of  Sharon — must,  if  the 
derivation  of  the  names  of  its  towns  is  to  be  trusted, 
have  abounded  In  animals.  Besidps  Aijalon  (deer), 
here  lay  fihaalbim  (foxes  or  jackals),  and  nut  far  off  t lie 
viilley  of  Zeboim  (hyaenas).     Sec  stiinlcy,  lii2,  imte. 
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whom  we  have  the  Authorized  Version,  although 
they  have  left  the  term  itself  untranslated.  Some 
critics  speak  of  this  instmment  as  a  "  flute  ;"  and 
J.  D.  Michaehs,  Mendelssohn,  Knapp,  and  others, 
render  the  Hebrew  words  by  "  morning  flute." 
Michaelis  admits  the  difficulty  of  describing  the 
instrument  thus  named,  but  he  conjectures  that 
it  might  mean  a  "flute"  to  be  played  on  at  the 
time  of  the  "  moi'ning"  ^icrifice.  No  account  is 
rendered,  however,  by  MichJaeHs,  or  by  those  critics 
who  adopt  his  view,  of  the  etymological  voucher 
for  this  translation.  Mendelssohn  quotes  from  the 
Sliilte  Haggehoi^m  a  very  &nciful  description  of  the 
"Ayeleth  Hasschahar"  (see  Prologomena  to  Mendels- 
sohn's Psalms) ;  but  he  does  not  approve  it :  he  rather 
seeks  to  justify  his  own  translation  by  connecting 
the   name  of  the   "  flute "  with   D''inN  fl^fK, 

Ayeleth  Ahabim  (Prov.  v.  19;,  and  by  endeavom- 
ing  to  make  it  appear  that  the  instrument  derived 
its  appellation  from  the  sweetness  of  its  tones. 

The  Chaldee  Paraphi-ast,  a  very  ancient  authority, 
rendei-s  ^PlK^n  H/^Kj  "  the  power  of  the  continual 
morning  sacrifice,"  implying  that  this  term  con- 
veyed to  the  chief  musician  a  direction  respecting 
the  time  when  the  22nd  psalm  was  to  be  chaunted. 
In  adopting  such  a  translation,  n?*N  must  be  re- 
ceived as  synonymous  with  n-l7*X  {strength,  force) 
in  the  20th  ver.  (A.  Y.  19ch  ver.)  of  the  same  psalm. 

According  to  a  third  opinion,  the  "  hind  of  the 
morning"  expresses  aUegoricaUy  the  argument  of 
the  22nd  psalm.  That  this  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  view  is  evident  from  the  commen- 
taries of  Rashi  and  Kimchi ;  for  the  latter  regards 
the  "  Hind  of  the  Morning"  as  an  allegorical  ap- 
pellation of  the  house  of  Judah,  whose  captivity  in 
Babylon  is,  agreeably  to  his  exegesis,  the  general 
burden  of  the  psalm.  Tholuck,  who  imagines  the 
22nd  Psalm  to  treat  piimai-ily  of  David,  and  of  the 
Messiah  secondarily,  makes  I^vid  allude  to  himself 
under  the  figure  of  "  the  hind  of  the  morning."  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  of-  a  hind  puraued  even  from 
the  fii-st  dawn  of  the  morning  (Tholuck  on  the  Ps. 
in  loco). 

The  -weight  of  authority  predominates,  however, 
in  favour^  of  the  intei"preta,tion  which  assigns  to 
"in^n  n7*X  the  sole  pm-pose  of  describing  to  the 
musician  the  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was  to 
be  played,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
nect "Ayeleth  Hasshachar"  with  the  ai-guments 
of  the  psalm  itself.  To  Aben  Ezra  this  inter- 
pretation evidently  owes  its  origin,  and  his  view 
Iiiis  been  received  by  the  majority  of  grammai-ians 
and  lexicographers,  as  well  as  by  those  commentatoi-s 
whose  object  has  been  to  ariive  at  a  gi-ammatical 
exposition  of  the  text.  Amongst  the  number, 
Buxtorf,  Bockart,  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  and  M. 
Sachs  (in  Zunz's  Bible),  deserve  especial  mention. 
According  to  the  opinion  tlien  of  tl5s  tinistworthy 
band  of  scholai-s,  "IH^n  n^*N  described  a  lyrical 
composition  no  longer  extant;  but  in  the  age  of 
David,  and  dm'ing  the  existence  of  the  Temple  of 


b  Perhaps  this  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
allusion  to  the  "  house  of  Joseph "  in  the  difficult 
passage,  Judg.  i.  34,  35. 

•=  'laAoi,  in  Epiphanins;  see  Reland,  553. 

d  It  will  be  observed  that  tlic  two  words  differ  only 
in  their  vowel-points. 


AIN 

Solomon,  when  the  Psalms  were  fihaunted  for 
public  and  private  seiTice,  it  was  so  well  known 
as  to  convey  readily  to  the  director  of  the  sacred 
music  what  it  was  needful  for  him  to  know. 
That  this  was  not  an  unusual  method  of  describ- 
ing a  melody  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  from  a 
variety  of  analogous  instances.  Ample  evidence 
is  found  in  the  Talmud  (Jeruschal.  Berach.)  tliat 
the  expression  "hind  of  the  morning"  was  used 
figuratively  for  "  the  rising  sun  ■"  and  a  similar  use 
of  the  Arabic  "  Gezalath"  may  be  adduced.  (See 
Rosenmiiller's  Scholiif,  in  loco,  and  Fiii-st's  Con- 
cordance.) Aben  Ezra  is  censured  by  Bochart  (Rie- 
rozoicon,  book  iii.  ch.  17)  for  describing  the  poem 

"int^'H   Tvp^H  as  an  amorous  song  (n^nn,  Xin 

D"'3nfc^),  a  term  considered  too  profane  to  be 
employed  in  reference  to  a  composition  used  for 
public  worship.  But  if  for  the  obnoxious  epithet 
"amorous"  the  word  "elegiac"  be  substituted 
(and  the  expression  used  by  the  rabbi  will  readily 
admit  of  this  change  in  the  tmnslation),  Ihe  objec- 
tion is  removed. 

Calmet  understands  int^n   ri7''X   to  mean  a 

"  band  of  music;"  and  he  accordingly  translates 
the  introductory  verse,  "  A  Psalm  of  David, 
addressed  to  the  music  master  who  presides  over 
the  Band  called  the  Morning  Hind."     [D.  W.  M.] 

AIN  (t)V))  an  eye,  and  also,  in  the  simple  but 
vivid  imagery  of  the  East,  a  spring  or  natural  burst 
of  living  water,  always  contradistinguished  from 
the  well  or  tank  of  artificial  formation,  and  which 
latter  is  designated  by  the  words  Beer  ("Ifcjtil),  Bor 
("i'N3  and  113).     Ain  still  retains  its  ancient,  and 
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.double   meaning   in  Ai'abic, 


w: 


,ji^.       Such  living 

springs  abound  in  Palestine  even  more  than  in  other 
mountainous  districts,  and,  apart  from  their  natural 
value  in  a  hot  climate,  form  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable featm-es  of  the  countiy.  Professor  Stanley 
{S.  and  F.  147,  509)  has  called  attention  to  the 
accurate  and  persistent  use  of  the  word  in  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  the  Bible,  and  has  well  expressed  the 
inconvenience  aiising  from  the  confusion  in  the 
A.  V.  of  words  and  things  so  radically  distinct  as 
Aia  and  J^eer.  "  The  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  the  two  is  illustrated  by  Ex.  xv.  27,  in 
which  the  word  Ainoth  (translated  '  wells ')  is  used 
for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  at  Elira,  although  the 
rocky  soil  of  that  place  excludes  the  supposition  of 
dug  wells." 

Ain  oftenest  occm-s  in  combination  with  othei" 
words,  lormiiig  the  names  of  definite  localities : 
these  will  be  found  under  En,  as  En-gedi,  En-gannim, 
iS;c.    It  occurs  alone  in  two  cases : — 

1.  (with  the  def.  ai-ticle,  I^Vil.)  One  of  the  land- 
marks  on  the  eastern   boundary   of   Palestine-  as 


^  That  this,  and  not  the  spring  lately  identified  at 
Dfneh,  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Tel  el~Kady 
(Rob.  iii.  393  ;  Kitter,  Jordan,  215),  is  the  Daphne 
referred  to  in  the  Vulgate,  is  clear  from  the  quota- 
tions from  Jerome  given  in  Reland  [Pal.,  cap.  xxv. 
p.  120),  In  the  TargumS  of  Jonathan  and  Jerusalem, 
Riblah  is  rendered  by  Daphne,  and  Ain  by  'luvatha 
{Nni1J'*V)-  Sehwarz  (29)  would  place  Ain  at 
'*  Ein-al-Maleha"  (doubtless  Ahi-Mi'Uahah)  :  to  be 
consistent  with  which,  he  is  driven  to  assume  that 


described  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11),  and  appa- 
rently mentioned,  if  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V,  is 
accm-ate,  to  define  the  position  of  Kiblah,  viz/  "  on  the 
east  side  of  *  the  spring '  "  (LXX.  'ctti  irjiyds).  By 
Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered  contra  fontem 
Daphnin,  meaning  the  spring  which  rose  in  the 
celebrated  gi'ove  of  Daphne  dedicated  to  Apollo  and 
Diana  at  Antioch.''  But  Riblah  having  been  lately, 
with  much  probability,  identified  (liob.  iii.  542-6 ; 
Poi-ter,  ii.  335)  >vitli  a  place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  N.E.  slopes  of  the  Hermon  range,  *'  the  spring" 
of  the  text  must  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge be  taken  to  be  'Ain  el-'Azy,  the  main  source 
of  the  Orontes,  a  spring  remai'kable,  even  among  the 
springs  of  Palestine,  for  its  force  and  magnitude. 
The  objections  to  this  identification  ai'e  the  distance 
from  Eiblek — about  9  miles ;  and  the  direction — 
nearer  N.E.  than  E.  (see  Rob.  iii.  534;  Purter,  ii. 
335-6,  358).     [Riblah  ;  Hamath.] 

2.  One  of  the  southernmost  cities  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XT.  32),  afterwai'ds  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
7 ;  1  Chi-,  iv,  32  ^)  and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh, 
xxi.  16).  In  the  list  of  priests'  cities  in  1  Ohr,  vi. 
Ashan  (|^V)  takes  the  place  of  Ain. 

In  Neh.  xi.  29,  Ain  is  joined  to  the  name  which 
m  the  other  passages  usually  follows  it,  and  appears 
as  Enrimmon.  So  the  LXX.,  in  the  two  earliest  of 
the  passages  in  Joshua,  give  the  name  as  ''E.pwfxdiQ 
and  'EpGfXfic&v.     (See  Rob.  ii.  204.)  [G.] 

A'JAH  (n*ft<  ;  'Alt' ;  Aja).  1.  Son  of  Zibeon 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  24;  1  Chr.  i.  40).  [Anah.]  2. 
Father  of  Rizpah,  a  concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii. 
7,  xxi.  8,  10,  11). 

A'JALON  (Josh.  X.  12,  xix.  42 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii. 

18).  The  same  place  as  Aijalon  (1)  which  see. 
The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in  both,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  A.  V.  [G.] 

A'KAN  (tpy ;  'lovKdfj. ;  Acan),  a  descendant 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27),  called  Jakan  in  1  Chr. 
i.  42.     [Bene-Jaaxan,] 

Ali'KUB  {l-lpV  ;  'A/eou^  and  'AKovp. ;  Accub\ 
name  of  fom-  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  2.  (1  Chr. 
ix.  17  ;  Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45,  xi.  19,  xii.  25). 
3.  (Ezr.  ii.  45).      4.  (Neh.  viii.  7). 

AKRAB'BIM,  "  the  ascent  of,"  and  "  the 
GOING  UP  TO;"  also  "  Maaleh-acrabbim  " 
(D*3^ipy  n^VO  =  "  the  scoi-pion-pass ;"  avd0a(n5 

'AKpd^eiu;  Ascens^is  scorpionurri) ,  Apass  between 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Zin,  forming  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  at  once  of 
Judah  (Josh.  sv.  3)  and  of  the  Holy  Land  (Num. 
xxxiv.  4).  Also  the  north  (?)  boundary  of  the 
Amorites  (Judg,  i.  36). 

Judas  Maccabaeus  had  here  a  great  victory  over 


the  Daphne  near  Panias  had  also  the  name  of 
Riblah. 

b  There  is  a  curious  expression  in  this  verse  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained.  After  enumerating  the 
"cities"  (^^V)  of  Simeon,  the  text  proceeds,  "and 

their  villages  ("•"nVn^  were  Etam,  Ain five 

cities"  (^IJ?).  Considering  the  sti'ict  distinction  so 
generally  observed  in  the  use  of  these  two  words,  the 
above  is  at  least  worthy  of  note.     [Hazok.] 
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theEdomites  (1  Mace.  v.  3,"  "  Arabattine,"  which 
see ;  Jos.  Ant.  xu.  8,  §  1). 

De  Saulcy  (i.  77)  would  identify  it  with  the 
long  and  steep  pass  of  the  Wady  es~Zuweirah. 
Scoi"pions  he  certainly  found  thei'e  in  plenty,  but 
this  wady  is  too  much  to  the  north  to  have  been 
Alirabbim,  as  the  boundary  went  from  thence  to 
Zin  and  Kadesh-bamea,  which  wherever  situated 
were  certainly  many  miles  fm-ther  south.  Robinson's 
conjecture  is,  that  it  is  the  line  of  f^ffs  .which  ci'oss 
the  Ghor  at  right  angles,  1 1  miles  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  form  the  ascent  of  sepai'ation  between  the 
Ghor  and  the  Arabah  (ii.  120).  But  this  would  be 
a  descent  and  not  an  ascent  to  those  who  were  enter- 
ing the  Holy  Land  from  the  south.  Perhaps  the 
most  feasible  supposition  is  that  Akrabbim  is  the 
steep  pass  es-Sufah,  by  which  the  final  step  is  made 
from  the  desert  to  the  level  of  the  actual  land  of 
Palestine.  As  to  the  name,  scoi^pions  abound  in  the 
whole  of  this  district. 

This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Acra- 
battene,  north  of  Jerusalem;  which  see.  [G.] 

■  ALABASTER  (aKd^aa-rpos ;  alabastrum), 
a  word  occuiTing  in  Matt.  xxvi.  7,  Mai'k  xiv.  3, 
and  Luke  vii.  37,  and  signifying  an  alabastei*  bos 
to  contain  precious  ointment  or  spikenard.     It  is 


Alabaster  Vessels. — From  the  Bntiab  Museum,— The  inscription  on 
tlie  centre  vessel  denotes  tbe  quantity  it  bolds. 

however  properly  the  name  of  the  substance  of 
which  the  box  was  formed,  and  hence  in  2  K. 
xxi,  13,  the  LXX.  use  6  aXd^acrpos  for  the 
Heb.   nn?V,  patina,  lecyihus,  ampulla.     Horace 

(Oof.  iv.  12)  uses  onyx  in  the  same  way,  *' Nai'dl 
paiTus  onyx  eliciet  cadum."  Alabaster  is  a  calca- 
leous  spar,  resembling  maible,  but  softer  and  more 
easily  woi'ked,  and  therefore  very  suitable  for  being 
wrought  into  boxes.  Plmy  (lib.  iii.  20)  represents 
it  as  peculiai-ly  proper  for  this  purpose  (xiii.  2), 
"  Vas  unguentaiium,  quod  ex  alabastrite  lapide  ad 
iQiguenta  a  coiTuptione  conseiTanda  excavai'e  sole- 
bant."  The  expression  brake  the  box,  in  Mark 
xiv.  3,  implies  only  the  removal  of  the  seal  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  box,  by  which  seal  the  periume 
was  prevented  trom  evaporating.  [W.  D.] 


'^  The  Alex.  MS.  in  this  place  reads  louSai'qt  for 
'Ifiov/iatti,  and  Ewald  [Gesch.  iv.  91,  358)  endeavours 
to  show  therefrom  that  the  "Acrabattine  there  men- 
tioned was  that  between  Samaria  and  Judaea,  in' 
support  of  his  opinion  that  a  large  part  of  Southern 
Palestine  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Edomites. 
But  this  reading  does  not  agree  with  the  context,  and 


ALCIMUS 

AL'AMETH  {mhv  ;    'E\?je^e'0  ;    Almath). 

1.  SonofBecher(lChr.vii.8).  2.  Sonof  Jehoadah 
(1  Chr.  viii.  36),  called  Jarah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  42. 

ALAM'MELECH  {^I^P^  =  "king's  oak;" 
''E.XifieX^x  ;  Elmelech),  a  place  within  the  limits  of 
Asher,  named  between  Achshaph  and  Amad  (Josh. 
xix.  26,  only).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified; 
but  Schwarz  (191)  suggests  a.  connexion  with  the 
Nahr  el-Melik,  which  falls  into  the  Kishon  near 
Raifa.  [G.] 

AL'AMOTH  (niO^J? ;  Ps.  xlvi.,  title;  1  Ch». 

XV.  20),  a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtftd  meaning, 
and  with  respect  to  which  various  conjectures  pre- 
vail. Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  lute  brought  originally  from  Elam  (Pei"sia) ; 
others  regard  it  as  an  instrument  on  which  young 
girls  (mD?V)  used  to  play  (comp.  the  old  English 
instniment  "  the  Virginal")  :  whilst  some  again 
consider  the  word  to  denote  a  species  of  lyre,  with 
a  sourdine  (mute)  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  or  deadening  the  sound,  and  that  on  this 

account  itwas called  niD^V^'fi-om  D?y  toconceal. 
Lafage  speaks  of  niD^V  as  "  chant  sup^rieur  ou 
chant  k  I'octave."  Some  Gei-man  commentators, 
having  discovered  that  the  lays  of  the  mediaeval 
minstrels  were  chaunted  to  a .  melody  called  "die 
Jungfrauenweise,"  have  transfen-ed  that  notion  to 
the  Psalms ;  and  Tholuck,  for  instance,  ti-anslates 

T\)jy?V  by  the  above  German  tenn.  According  to 
this  notion  mD?V  would  not  be  a  musical  instru- 

T  -: 

ment,  but  a  melody.  (See  Mendelssohn's  Intro- 
duction to  his  Version  of  the  Fsalms ;  Porkel, 
Geschichte  der  Musik ;  Lafage,  Mis.  Gen.  de  la 
Musique;   andGeseuius  on   HD^V).    [D.W.  M.] 

AL'OIMtJS  QA\Ktfios,  valiant,  a  Greek  name, 
assumed,  accoi-ding  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  as  re- 
presenting D^'p*7N,  'EKiaKelfi,  God  hath  set  up). 
called  also  Jaceimus  (5  KaVldK€ifj.os  all.  'laaKeifioSt 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5,  i.  e.  D*p\  cf.  Jud.  iv.  6  varr. 

lectt.'),  a  Jewish  priest  (1  Mace.  vii.  14),  who  was 
attached  to  the  Hellenizing  party  (2  Mace.  xiv.  3) ''. 
On  the  death  of  Menelaus  he  was  appointed  to  tlie 
High-Priesthood  by  the  influence  of  Lysias,  though 
not  of  the  pontifical  family  (Joseph.  1.  c. ;  xx.  9; 
1  Mace.  vii.  14),  to  the  exclusion  of  Onias,  the 
nephew  of  Menelaus.  \Mien  Demetiius  Sotei"  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Syria  he  paid  court  to  that 
monarch,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  office,  and 
through  his  general  Bacchides  [Bacchides]  esta- 
blished him  at  Jerusalem.  His  cruelty,  however, 
was  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  tlie  foi-ce  left  in  his 
command,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  opposi- 
tion whicli  he  provoked,  and  he  again  fled  to  Deme- 
trius, who  immediately  took  measures  for  his  re- 
storation. The  first  expedition  undei*  Nicanor  proved 
unsuccessful ;  but  upon  tiiis  Bacchides  marched  a 
second  time  against  Jerusalem  with  a  lai-ge  army. 


it  is  at  least  certain  that  Josephus  had  the  text  as  it 
now  stands. 

b  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition  (Bereshith  R.  65), 
he  was  "  sister's  son  of  Jose  ben  Joeser,  "  chief  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  whom  he  afterwards  put  to  death. — 
Raphall,  Hist,  of  Jens,  i.  245,  308. 


ALEMA 

routed  Judas,  who  fell  in  the  battle  (161  B.C.)  and 
reinstated  Aloimus.  After  his  restoration,  Alcimus 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  modify  the  ancient  wor- 
ship, and  as  he  was  engaged  in  pulling  down  "  the 
wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the  sanctuary"  {i.  e., 
which  sepai-ated  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  fi'om  it ; 
yet  see  Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  54)  he  was  "  plagued  " 
(by  paralysis),  and  "died  at  that  time,"  160  B.C. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5,  xii.  10 ;  1  Mace.  vii.  ix. 
cf.  2  Mace.  xiv.  xv.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Isr. 
iv,  365  ff.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

AL'EMA  (iv  'AXeVctts;  in  Alimis),  a  large 
and  strong  city  in  Gilead  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  26).  Its  name  does  not 
occur  again,  nor  have  we  yet  any  means  of  identi- 
fying it.  [G.] 

AL'EMETH  (accurately,  Allemeth ;  IipW  ; 
TaXefjidd)  A(math),  the  form  under  which  Almon, 
the  name  of  a  city  of  the  priests  in  Benjamin, 
appeare  in  1  Chr.  vi.  60  [4:5].  Under  the  very 
similar  form  of  'Almit  or  Almuth,  it  has  been 
apparently  identified  in  the  present  day  at  about 
a  mile  N.E.  of  Anata,  the  site  of  Anathoth ;  first 
by  Schwarz  (128)  and  then  by  Mr.  Finn  (Rob. 
iii.  287).  Among  the  genealogies  of  Benjamin  the 
name  occui's  in  connexion  with  Azmaveth,  also  the 
name  of  a  town  of  that  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  is. 
42 ;  compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  24).  [Almon.]  In 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  Bahurim, 
is  rendered  Alemath.  [G.] 

ALEX'ANDER  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  sm- 
named  the  Giieat  (J  A\4^avdpos ,  the  helper  of  men ; 
Alexander ;  Arab,  the  two-horned,  Golii,  Lex.  Arab. 
1896),  "the  son  of  Philip"  (1  Maee.  vi.  2)  and 
Olympias  was  bom  at  Pella  B.C.  356.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  claimed  descent  from  Achilles ; 
and  the  Homeric  legends  were  not  "without  influence 
upon  his  life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Aristotle ;  and  while  still  a 
youth  he  tiuned  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Cliaeroneia 
(338  B.C.).  On  the  murder  oi  Philip  (B.C.  336) 
AlexEUider  put  down  with  resolute  energy  the  dis- 
affection and  hostility  by  which  his  throne  was 
menaced ;  and  in  two  years  he  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont (B.C.  334)  to  c^Ty  out  the  plans  of  his  father, 
and  execute  the  mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilised 
world.  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  was  followed 
by  the  subjugation  of  western  Asia;  ^id  in  the 
following*year  the  fate  of  the  East  was  decided  at 
Issus  (B.C.  333).  Tyre  and  G'aza  were  the  only 
cities  in  Western  Syria  which  offered  Alexander  any 
resistance,  and  these  were  reduced  and  treated  with 
miusual  severity  (B.C.  332).  Egypt  next  sub- 
mitted to  him ;  and  in  B.C.  331  he  founded  Alex- 
andria, which  remains  to  the  present  day  the  most 
characteristic  monument  of  his  life  and  work.  In 
the  same  year  he  finally  defeated  Darius  at  Gau- 
gamela ;  and  in  B.C.  330  his  unhappy  rival  w^as 
murdered  by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  The  next 
two  years  were  occupied  by  Alexander  in  the  con- 
solidation of  his  Persian  conquests,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Bactria.  In  B.C.  327  he  crossed  the  Indus, 
penetrated  to  the  Hydaspes,  and  was  there  forced 
by  tlie  discontent  of  his  army  to  tui'n  westward. 
He  reached  Susa  B.C.  325,  and  proceeded  to  Baby- 
lon B.C.  324,  which  he  chose  as  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  In  the  next  year  he  died  there  (b.c.  323) 
in  the  midst  of  his  gigantic  plans ;  and  those  who 
inherited  his  conquests  left  his  designs  unachieved 
and  unattempted  (cf.  Dan.  vii.  6,  viii.  b,  xi.  3). 
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The  famous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Jerusalem  during  his  Phoenician  campaign  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  8,  1  ff.)  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
trovoi-sy.  The  Jews,  it  is  said,  had  provoked  his 
anger  by  refusing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  him 
when  summoned  to  do  so  during  the  siege  of  Tjre, 
and  after  the  reduction  of  Tyre  and  Gaza  (Joseph. 
1.  e.)  he  turned  towards  Jerusalem.  Jaddua  (Jad- 
dus)  the  High-Priest  (Neh.  xii,  11,  22),  ivho 
had  been  wiuned  in  a  dream,  how  to  avert  the 
king's  anger,  calmly  awaited  his  approach  ;  and 
when  he  di-ew  near  went  out  to  Sapha  (nSV,  he 
watched),. within  sight  of  the  city  and  temple,  clad 
in  his  robes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  accompanied 
by  a  train  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in  white. 
Alexander  was  so  moved  by  the  solemn  spectacle 
that  he  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
upon  the  tiara  of  the  High-Priest ;  and  when 
Parmenio  expressed  surprise,  he  replied  that  "  he 
had  seen  the  god  whom  Jaddua  I'epresented  in  a 
dream  at  Diura,  encouraging  him  to  cross  over  into 
Asia,  and  promising  him  success.'*  After  this,  it 
is  said,  that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  offered  sacrifice 
there,  heard  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  which  foretold 
his  \dctory,  and  contened  important  privileges  upon 
the  Jews,  not  only  in  Judaea  but  in  Babylonia  and 
Media,  which  they  enjoyed  duiing  the  supremacy 
of  his  successors.  The  naiTative  is  repeated  in  the 
Talmud  (Joma  f.  69  ;  ap.  Otho,  Lex.  Rahh.  s.  v. 
Alexander;  the  High'-Piiest  is  there  said  to  have 
been  Simon  the  Just),  in  later  Jewish  writers 
(Vajikra  R.  13 ;  Joseph  ben  Gorion,  ap.  Ste. 
Croix,  p.  553),  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Abulfeda 
(Ste.  Croix,  p.  555).  The  event  was  adapted  by 
the  Samaritans  to  suit  their  own  histoiy,  with  a 
coiresponding  change  of  places  and  persons  and 
various  embeUishments  (Abonl'lfatah,  quoted  by 
Ste.  Croix,  pp.  209-12);  and  in  due  time  Alex- 
ander was  enrolled  among  the  pioselytes  of  Judaism. 
On  the  other  hand  no  mention  of  the  event  occurii 
hi  AiTian,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or  Cuitius;  and  the 
connexion  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Josephus  is  alike 
inconsistent  with  Jewish  history  (Ewald,  Ge?ch. 
d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  124,  ff.)  and  with  the  naiTiitive  of 
Anian  (iii.  1  e^^Sfxr)  7]fx4pc^  airhr^s  Vd^fjs  iXaiviov 
^K^v  4s  Ili]\o'6a'ioi/). 

But  admitting  the  inconectness  of  the  details 
of  the  tradition  as  given  by  Josephus,  there  are 
several  points  which  confirm  tlie  truth  of  the 
main  fact.  Justin  says  that  "  many  kings  of 
the  East  came  to  meet  Alexander  wearing  fillets  " 
(lib.  xi..lO);  and  after  the  capture  of  Tyre 
*'  Alexander  himself  visited  some  of  the  cities 
which  still  refused  to  submit  to  him "  (Curt, 
iv.  5,  13).  Even  at  a  later  time,  according  to 
Curtius,  he  executed  vengeance  personally  on  the 
Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  his  governor  Andro- 
machus  (Curt.  iv.  8,  10).  Besides  this,  Jewish 
soldiers  were  enlisted  in  his  army  (Hecat.  ap. 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  22);  and  Jews  fonncd  an 
important  element  in  the  population  of  the  city, 
which  he  founded  shortly  after  the  supposed  visit. 
Above  all,  the  privileges  which  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  upon  the  Jews,  including  the  remission  of 
tribute  every  sabbatical  yeai',  existed  in  later  times, 
and  imply  some  such  relation  between  the  Jews 
and  the  gi'eat  conqueror  as  Josephus  describes. 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
story  even  in  its  picturesque  fulness.  From  policy 
or  conviction  Alexander  delighted  to  represent  him- 
self as  chosen  by  destiny  for  the  great  act  which  he 
achieved.     The  siege  of  Tyre  arose  piotessedly  from 
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a  religious  motive.  The  battle  of  Issns  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  visit  to  Goi-dimn;  the  invasion  of 
Persia  by  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 
And  if  it  be  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  the 
Jewish  envoys,  the  silence  of  the  classical  his- 
torians, who  notoriously  disregai'ded  {e.g.  the 
Maccabees)  and  misrepresented  (Tac.  Hist,  v.  8)  the 
fortunes  of  the  Jews,  cannot  be  held  to  be  con- 
clusive against  the  occui'rence  of  an  event  which 
must  have  appeared  to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible 
(Jahn,  Arcliaeol.  iii.  300  ff. ;  Ste.  Croix,  Examen 
critique,  &c.,  Paais,  1810 ;  Thh-lwall,  Rist.  of 
Greece,  vi.  206  f. ;  and  on  the  other  side  Ant.  van 
Dale,  J^issert,  super  Ansted,  Amstel.  1705,  pp. 
69  ft'.). 

The  tradition,  whether  true  or  false,  presents 
an  aspect  of  Alexander's  chai"aGter  which  has  been 
fiequently  lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biogra- 
phei-s.  He  was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor  must 
he  be  judged  by  a  Greek  standai"d.  The  Oriental- 
ism, which  was  a  scandal  to  his  foUowei's,  was 
a  necessary  deduction  fi-om  his  principles,  and  not 
the  result  of  caprice  or  vanity  (comp.  Ait.  ^^i.  29). 
He  approached  the  idea  of  a  univei'sal  monarchy 
from  the  side  of  Greece,  but  his  final  object  was 
to  establish,  soraethmg  higher  than  the  pai-amount 
supremacy  of  one  people.  His  purpose  was  to 
combine  and  equalize,  not  to  annihilate:  to  wed 
the  East  and  ^^'^est  in  a  just  union — not  to  enslave 
Asia  to  Greece  (Plut.  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §6).  The 
time,  indeed,  was  not  yet  come  when  this  was  pos- 
sible, but  if  he  could  not  accomplish  the  great  issue, 
he  prepared  the  way  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  fii-st  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  Alexander  was  the  weakening  of  nationali- 
ties, the  fii-st  condition  necessary  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  religions.  The  swift  com-se  of  his  vic- 
tories, tlie  constant  incorporation  of  foreign  ele- 
ments in  bis  armies,  the  fierce  war's  and  changing 
fortunes  of  his  snccessore,  broke  down  the  barTiers 
by  which  kingdom  had  been  separated  from  king- 
dom, and  opened  the  road  for  lai'ger  conceptions 
of  life  and  thith  than  had  hitherto  been  possible 
(cf.  Polyb.  iii.  59).  The  contact  of  the  East  and 
West  brought  out  into  practical  forms,  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  had  been  conlined  to  tlie 
schools.  Paganism  was  deprived  of  life  as  soon 
as  it  was  transplanted  beyond  the  naiTow  hmits 
in  which  it  took  its  shape.  The  spread  of  com- 
merce followed  the  progi'ess  of  arms  ;  and  the 
Greek  language  and  literatm'e  vindicated  their 
claim  to  be  considered  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  human  thought  by  becoming  practically 
universal. 

The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the 
powerful  influences  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
East,  and  most  able  to  support  them.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  conquests,  wlrich  followed 
the  battle  of  Ijisus  B.C.  301,  Judaea  was  made  the 
frontier  laud  of  the  rival  empues  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  though  it  was  necessaiily  subjected  to 
the  constant  vicissitudes  of  \\m;  it  was  able  to 
make  advantageous  terms  with  the  state  to  which  it 
owed  allegiance  from  the  important  advantages 
which  it  offered  for  attack  or  defence  [Antiochus, 
ii.-vii.J.  Internally  also  the  people  were  prepared 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  revolution  which  the 
Greek  dominion  effected.  The  constitution  of 
Ezra  had  obtained  its  full  development.  A  power- 
ful hierarchy  had  succeeded  in  substituting  the  idea 
of  a  church  for  that  of  a  sUitc  ■   and  the  Jew  was 
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now  able  to  wander  over  the  world  and  yet  remain  ■ 
faithful  to  the  god  of  his  fiithers  [The  Disper- 
sion]. The  same  constitutional  change  had  strength- 
ened the  intellectual  and  religious  position  of  the 
people.  A  rigid  "fence"  of  ritualism  protected 
the  course  of  common  life  from  the  license  of.Gieek 
manners ;  and  the  gieat  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God,  which  was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine  centr-e  of 
their  system,  counteracted  the  attr-actions  of  a  philo- 
sophic pantheism  [SiMON  the  Just].  Through 
a  long  cour"se  of  discipline,  in  which  they  had  been 
left  unguided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the  Jews  had 
realised  the  nature  of  their  mission  to  the  world, 
and  were  waiting  for  the  means  of  fulfilling  it. 
The  conquest  of  Alexander  furnished  them  with  the 
occasion  and  the  power-.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  example  of  Greece  fostered  pei"sonal  as  well 
as  popular  independence.  Judaism  was  speedily 
divided  into  sects,  analogous  to  the  typical  foims  of 
Greek  philosophy.  But  even  the  rude  analysis  of 
the  old  faith  was  productive  of  good.  The  firee- 
dom  of  Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in  forming 
the  Jews  for  theh  final  work  than  the  contemplative 
spirit  of  Per-sia,  or  tlie  civil  organization  of  Rome ; 
for  if  the  career"  of  Alexander  was  rapid,  its  effects 
were  lasting.  The  city  which  he  chose  to  bear  his 
name  perpetuated  in  after  ages  the  office  which  he 
providentially  discharged  for  Judaism  and  mankind; 
and  the  historian  of  Chiistianity  must  confirm  the 
judgment  of  Arrian,  that  Alexander,  "  who  was  hke 
no  other  man,  could  not  have  been  given  to  the  world 
withoiit  the  special  design  of  Providence "  (e|w 
Tov  deioVf  Arr.  vii.  30).  And  Alexander  himself 
appreciated  this  design  better  even  than  his  great 
teacher ;  for  it  is  said  (Plut.  de  Alex,  Or.  1 ,  §6) 
that  when  Aristotle  m-ged  him  to  treat  the  Greeks 
as  freemen  and  the  Orientals  as  slaves,  he  found  the 
true  answer  to  this  counsel  in  the  recognition  of 
his  '  divine  mission  to  unite  and  reconcile  the  world 
(^KOivhs  T^K€tv  OeSdev  apfj.oo'T^s  Koi  BiaWaKTTjS 


Tetmdmchm  (Attic  talent)  o)  Lysimiichus,  King  of  Thmcc. 
Obv.  Hcsid  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  a  young  Jupiter  Ammou,  to 
right.     Rev.   BA2IAEn2  AY2IMAX0Y.     In  field,  mono- 
gmra  nnd  2.  Pallas  seated  to  left,  holding  a  Victory. 

In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influence 
of  Alexander  is  necessarily  combined  with  that  of 
his  successore.'^  They  represented  with  pai'tial  ex- 
;^ger-ation  the  several  phases  of  his  chiu-acter ;  and 
to  the  Jews  nationally  the  policy  of  the  Syrian 
kings  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  original 
conquest  of  Asia.  But  some  traits  of  **  the  first 
mighty  king"  (Dan.  viii.  21,  si.  o)  are  given  with 
vigorous  distinctness.  The  emblem  by  which  he  is 
typified  0''?^,  «  he-goat,  fr.  "IDV  he  leapt,  Ges. 
Thcs.  s.  V.)  su^ests  the  notions  of  strength  and 

"*  The  attempt  of  Bertholdt  to  apply  the  description 
of  the  third  monarchy  to  that  of  Alexander  has  little 
to  recommend  it  [Daniel]. 
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speod;^  and  the  universal  extent  (Daii.  viii.  5,  .  .  . 
from  the  west  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth),  and 
marvellous  rapidity  of  his  conquests  (Dan.  1.  c.  he 
toiu^hed  not  the  ground)  are  brought  forward  as  the 
characteristics  of  his  power,  which  was  directed  by 
the  strongest  personal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viii.  6, 
in  the  fury  of  his  pou-er).  He  i-uled  with  great 
dominion,  and  did  according  to  his  will  (."ci.  8) ; 
'*  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  .  .  .  out  of 
his  hand  (viii.  7)."  [B.  F.  W.] 

ALEXAN'DER  BALAS  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
4-,  §8,  'AXe'^ai^Spos  6  BaXas  \e'y6^€vos ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  751,  rhv  ^6.\av  'AA.e|avSpoi/ j  Just.  xxxv.  1, 
Subomant  pro  eo  Baknn  quendam  .  .  .  et  .  . .  nomen 
ei  Alexandri  inditur.  Balas  possibly  represents  the 
Aram.  fc<7yn,  lord :  he  liltewise  assumed  the  titles 

iiri^aviis  and  euepyer^s,  1  Mace.  x.  1),  He  was, 
accoi'ding  to  some,  a  (natural)  son  of  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes  (Strab.  xiii.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  1),  but 
he  was  more  generally  regarded  as  an  impostor  who 
falsely  assumed  the  connexion  (App.  Syr.  67 ; 
Justin  1.  c.  cf.  Polyb.  xxxiii.  IG).  He  claimed 
the  throne  of  Syiia  in  152  B.C.  in  opposition  to 
Demetrius  Soter,  who  had  provoked  the  hostility  of 
the  neighbouring  kings  and  alienated  the  afti^ctions 
of  his  subjects  (Joseph.  1.  c).  His  pietensions 
were  put  forward  by  HeracHdes,  formerly  treasurer 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  obtained  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  title  at  Eome  by  scandalous  intrigues 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  It,  16).  After  landing  at  Ptole- 
mais  (1  Mace.  x.  1)  Alexander  gained  the  warm 
support  of  Jonathan,  who  was  now  the  leader  of 
the  Jews  (1  Mace.  ix.  73) ;  and  though  his  first 
efforts  were  unsuccessful  (Just.  xxxv.  1,  10),  in 
150  B.C.  he  completely  routed  the  forces  of  Deme- 
trius, who  himself  fell  in  the  retreat  (1  Mace.  x.  48- 
50  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2, 4 ;  Str.  xvi.  p.  751).  After 
this  Alexander  manied  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemaeus  VI.  Philometor  ;  and  in  the  an'angement 
of  his  kingdom  appointed  Jonathan  governor  ( fiepiS- 
dpxns'!  1  Mace.  X.  65)  of  a  province  (Judea :  cf. 
1  Mace.  xi.  57).  But  his  triumph  was  of  shoit 
duration.  After  obtaining  power  he  gave  himself 
up  to  a  life  of  indulgence  (Liv.  E]).  50  ;  cf.  Athen.  v. 
211);  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter,  landed  in  Syria  in  147  B.C.,  the  new  pre- 
tender found  powerful  support  (1  Mace.  x.  67  tf). 
At  first  Jonathan  defeated  and  slew  Apollonius  the 
governor  of  Coele-Syria,  who  had  joined  the  pai-ty 
of  Demetrius,  for  which  exploit  he  received  fl-esh 
favours  from  Alexander  (1  Mace.  x.  69-89)  ;  but 
shortly  aftenvards  (B.C.  146)  Ptolemy  entered 
Syria  with  a  large  force,  and  after  he  had  placed 
garrisons  in  the  chief  cities  on  the  coast,  which 
received  him  according  to  the  commands  of  Alex- 
ander, suddenly  pronounced  himself  in  favour  of 
Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xi.  1-11 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  xiii. 
4,  5  ff.),  alleging,  probably  with  truth,  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  (Joseph.  1.  c.  cf. 
Diod.  ap.  MuUer.  Fragm.  ii.  16).  Alexander,  who 
had  been  forced  to  leave  Antioch  (Joseph.  1.  c), 
was  in  Cilicia  when  he  heard  of  Ptolemy's  defec- 
tion (1  Mace.  xi.  14).  He  hastened  to  meet  him, 
but  was  defeated  (1  Mace.  xi.  15 ;  Just,  x.vxv.  2), 
and  fled  to  Abae  in  Arabia  (Diod.  1.  c.),  where  he 
was  murdered  B.C.  146  (Diod.  1.  c. ;    1  Mace.  xi. 
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17  differ  as  to  the  manner ;  and  Ruseb.  Chron, 
Arm.  i.  349  represents  him  to  liave  been  slain  in 
the  battle).  The  nan-ative  in  1  Mace,  and  .Josephus 
shows  clearly  the  partiality  which  the  Jews  enter- 
tained for  Alexander  "  as  the  first  that  entreated  of 
true  peace  with  them  "  (1  Mace.  x.  47) ;  and  tlie 
same  feeling  was  exhibited  afterwards  in  the  zeal 
with  which  they  supported  the  claims  of  his  son 
Antiochus.     [Antiochus  vi.]  [B.  F.  W.] 


•^  There  may  be  also  some  allusion  in  the  word  to 
the  legend  of  Caranus,  the  founder  of  the  Argive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  wlio  was  guided  to  victory  by 
"a  flock  of  goats  "  (Justin,  i.  7). 


Tctradraubm  (Ptolemaic  talent)  of  Alexander  Balae. 

Pbv.  Bust  of  King  to  right.  Bev.  BA2IAEf25  AAE3AN- 
APOY.  Eagle,  upon  rudder,  to  leli,  and  palm-brancti.  In  field 
the  monogram  and  symbol  of  Tyre  ;  date  THP  (^^^  -^'■.  Scleu- 
cid),  &c. 

ALEXAN'DER  {'AKe^avBpos),  in  N.  T. 
1.  Son  of  Simon  the  Cyi'enian,  who  was  compelletl 
to  bear  the  cross  for  our  Lord  (Mark  xv.  21).  From 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  there  mentioned,  together 
with  his  brother  Rufus,  they  were  probably  persons 
well  known  in  the  early  Christian  church. 

2.  One  of  the  kindred  of  Annas  the  high  priest 
(Acts  iv.  6),  apparently  in  some  high  office,  as  he 
is  among  three  who  are  mentioned  by  name.  Some 
suppose  him  identical  with  Alexander  the  Alabarch 
at  Alexautb'ia,  the  brother  of  Philo  Judaeus,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (^Ant.  xviii.  8,  §1,  xix.  6,  §1) 
in  the  latter  passage  as  a  (pl\os  apx°-^os  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius :  so  that  the  time  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  such  an  idea. 

3.  A  Jew  at  Ephesus,  whom  his  countrymen  put 
forward  during  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  (Acts  xix.  83),  to  plead  their  cause  with 
the  mob,  as  being  unconnected  with  the  attempt  to 
overthi-ow  the  worship  of  Artemis.  Or  he  may 
have  been,  as  imagined  by  Calvin  and  others,  a 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  whom  the  Jews 
were  willing  to  expose  as  a  victim  to  the  fi-enzy  of 
the  mob. 

4.  An  Ephesian  Christian,  reprobated  by  St.  Paul 
in  1  Tim.,  i.  20,  as  having,  together  with  one  Hy- 
menaeus,  put  from  him  faith  and  a  good  conscience, 
and  so  made  shipwreck, concerning  the  faith.  This 
may  be  the  same  with 

5.  Alexander  the  coppersmith  ('AA.  6  x«A-~ 
Kc^s),  mentioned  by  the  same  apostle,  2  Tim.  iv, 
14,  as  having  done  him  many  mischiefs.  It  is  quite 
uncertain  where  this  person  resided  ;  but  from  the 
caution  to  Timotheus  to  beware  of  him,  probably 
at  Ephesus.  [H.  A.] 

ALEXAN'DRIA  (^  'Ake^dvdpua,  3  Mace.  iii. 
1;  Mod.,  El-Tskendereeyeh ; ■'EAhn,,  'AA€|av8peiis, 
3  Mace.  ii.  30,  iii.  21 ;  Acts  xviii.  24,  vi.  9),  the 
Hellenic  Roman  and  Christian  capital  of  Egypt,  was 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Groat  B.C.  332,  who 
traced  himself  the  ground-plap  of  the  city  which  he 
designed  to  make  the  metropolis  of  his  western  em- 
pire (Plut.  Alex.  26).  The  work  thus  begun  was 
continued  after  the  death  of  Alexander  bv  the  Pto- 
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lemies ;  and  the  beauty  (Athen.  i.  p.  S)  of  Alex- 
andria became  proverbial.  Every  natural  advantage 
contributed  to  its  prosperity.  The  climate  and  site 
were  singularly  healthy  (Strab.  p.  793).  The  har- 
bours, formed  by  the  island  of  Pharos  and  the  head- 
land Lochias,  were  safe  and  commodious,  alilce  for 
commerce  and  for  war ;  and  the  Lake  Mareotis  was 
an  inland  haven  for  the  merchandise  of  Egypt  and 
India  (Strab.  p.  798).  Under  the  despotism  of  the 
later  Ptolemies  the  trade  of  Alexandria  declined,  but 
its  population  (300,000  fi'eemen,  Diod.  xvii.  52  ; 
the  free  population  of  Attica  was  about  130,000)  and 
wealth  (Strab.  p.  798)  were  enormous.  After  the 
victory  of  Augustus  it  suffered  for  its  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  Antony  (Strab.'p.  792);  but  its  im- 
portance as  one  of  the  chief  corn-ports  of  Rome*' 
secured  fqr  it  the  general  favour  of  the  first  empe- 
rors. In  latertimes  the  seditious  tumults  for  which 
the  Alexandrians'  had  always  been  notorious,  deso- 
lated the  city  (A.c.  260  ff'.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  c.  X.),  and  religious  feuds  aggravated  the 
popular  distress  (Dionys.  Alex.  Ep,  iii.,  xii. ;  Euseb. 
H.  E.,  vi.  41  if. ;  vii.  22).  Yet  even  thus,  thougH 
Alexandiia  suffered  greatly  from  constant  dissen- 
sions and  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the 
splendour  of  "  the  great  city,  of  the  West  "  amazed 
Amrou,  its  Arab  conqueror  (a.c.  640  ;  Gibbon, 
c.  li.)  ;  and  after  centuries  of  Mahometan  mis- 
rule it  promises  once  again  to  justify  the  wisdom 
of  its  founder  (Strab.  xvii.  791-9;  Frag.  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2 ;  Plut.  Alex.  26 ;  Arr. 
iii.  1 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  5.  Corap.  Alexander 
the  Great.) 

The  population  of  Alexandria  was  mixed  fi'om  the 
first  (comp.  Curt.  iv.  8,5);  and  this  fact  formed  the 
gi'oundwork  of  the  Alexandrine  character.  The  three 
regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided  (Regio 
Judaeorum,  Brucheium,  Bhacotis)  corresponded  to 
the  three  chief  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Egyptians  ;^  but  in  addition  to  these  prin- 
cipal races,  representatives  of  almost  eveiy  nation 
were  found  there  (Dion  Chiys.  Orat.  xxxii.).  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  Alexander  himself  assigned  to 
the  Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city ;  "  and  they  ob- 
tained," he  adds,  "equal  privileges  with  -the  Mace- 
donians "  (  G.  Ap.  ii.  4)  in  consideration  "  of  their 
.services  against  the  Egyptians  "  (i?.  /.  ii.  18,  7). 
Ptolemy  I.  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexander,  and, 
after  the  captui'e  of  Jerusalem,  he  removed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria.  Many 
others  followed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  all  re- 
ceived the  full  Macedonian  franchise  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  1.  Cf.  c.  Ap.  i.  22),  as  men  of  known  and 
tried  fidelity  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Already  on 
a  former  occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a  home  in 
the  laud  of  their  bondage.  More  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  before  the  foundation  of  Alexandria 
a  large  body  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt, 
after  the  murder  of  Gedahah;  but  these,  after  a 
general  apostacy,  were  earned  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxv.  26 ;  Jer.  xliv. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  9,  7). 


**  The  Alexandrine  corn-vessels  (Acts  xxvii.  6, 
xxTiii.  11)  -were  large  (Acts  xxvii.  37)  and  handsome 
(Luc.  Nuvig.  p.  668,  ed.  Bencd.) ;  and  even  Vespasian 
made  a  voyage  in  one  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  2).  They 
generally  sailed  direct  to  Puteoli  {Bicdearchia,  Strab. 
p.  793) ;  Scneo.  lip.  77,  1 ;  of.  Suet.  Aui/.  98,  Acts 
xxviit.  13) ;  but,  from  stress  of  weather,  often  sailed 
under  the  Asiatic  coast  (Acts  xxvii. ;  cf.  Luc.  1.  c.  p. 
670  f. ;  Smith,  Foyai/e  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  70  «.). 
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The  fate  of  the  later  colony  was  fai-  diflci-ent. 
The  numbci-s  and  impoi-tance  of  tlie  Egyptian  Jews 
were  rapidly  increased  under  the  Ptolemies  by  fresh 
immigi-ations  and  untiring  industiy.  Philo  esti- 
mates them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000 
{In  Flacc.  §0,  p.  971);  and  adds,  that  two  of 
the  five  districts  of  Alexandria  were  called  "  Jew- 
ish districts;"  and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered 
in  the  remaining  three  {id.  §8,  p.  973).  Julius 
Caesar  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §1)  and  Augustus 
confii-medto  them  the  privileges  which  they  had  en- 
joyed before,  and  they  retained  them  with  various 
inten-uptions,  of  which  the  most  important,  A.D.  39, 
is  desci-ibed  by  Philo  Q.  c),  during  the  tumults 
and  persecutions  of  later  reigns  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii. 
4;  B.J.  xii.  3,  2).  They  were  represented,  at 
least  for  some  time  (fiom  the  time  of  Cleopatra  to 
the  reign  of  Claudius;  .lost,  Gesch,  d.  Judenth. 
353)  by  their  own  oflicer  {^BvipxvSj  Strab.  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2;  aKa^dpxVs,  Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  7,3;  9,1;  xix.  5,  1  ;  cf.  Rup.  ad  Juv. 
Sat.  i.  130 ;  yevdpxvs,  Philo,  In  Flacc.  §10,  p. 
975),  and  Augustus  appointed  a  council  {yepovaia 
i.  e.  Sanhedrin  :  Philo  I.  c.)  "  to  superintend  the 
affairs  of  the  Jews,"  according  to  their  own  laws. 
The  establishment  of  Christianity  altered  the  civil 
position  of  the  Jews,  but  they  maintauied  their  rela- 
tive prosperity ;  and  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
Amrou  40,000  tributary  Jews  were  reckoned  among 
the  marvels  of  the  city  (Gibbon,  cli.). 

For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria 
was  in  close  dependence  on  that  of  Jerusalem.  Both 
were  subject  to  tlie  civil  power  of  the  first  Ptole- 
mies, and  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest  as  their 
religious  head.  The  persecution' of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  (217  B.C.)  occasioned  the  first  political  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  bodies.  From  that  time 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  attached  themselves  to  the 
fortunes  of  Syria  [AntiOOHUS  the  Great]  ;  and 
the  same  policy  which  alienated  the  Palestinian 
party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Septuagint  translation  which  strength- 
ened the  baiTier  of  language  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  and  the  temple  at  Lcontopolis  (161  B.C.) 
which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  the  charge 
of  schism,  widened  the  breach  which  was  thus 
opened.  IJut  the  division  though  marked  was  not 
complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contributions  to 
the  temple-service  (Raphall,  Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  72). 
Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fashioned  to  a 
Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City,  the  meti-opolis 
not  of  a  country  but  of  a  people  ('Iep(Jiro\(s,  Philo, 
In  Flacc.  §7  ;  Leg.  ad  Cai.  §36),  and  the  Alex- 
andrians had  a  synagogue  there  (Acts  vi.  9).  The 
internal  administration  of  the  Alexandrine  Church 
was  independent  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem ; 
but  respect  sm'vived  submission. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  which  tended 
to  produce  at  Alexandiia  a  distinct  foi-m  of  the 
Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  religion  and  phi- 
losophy of  that  restless  city  produced  an  effect  upon 


l'  Polybius  (xxxiv.  14;  ap.  Strab.  p.  797)  speaks 
of  the  population  as  consisting  of  "  three  races 
(rpi'tt  y^ioj),  the  native  Egyptian  .  .  .,  the  merce- 
nary, .  .  .  and  the  Alexandrine  ...  of  Greek  descent." 
The  Jews  might  receive  the  title  of  ''mercenaries," 
from  the  service  whifih  they  originally  rendered  to 
Alexander  (Joseph.  Ji.  J.  ii.  18,  7)  and  the  first  Pto- 
lemies (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4). 
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the  puople  moi-e  powerful  tlian  t,he  influence  of 
politics  or  commei-ce.  Alexander  himself  symbolist^ 
the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to  animate  bis  new 
capital  by  founding  a  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side 
with  the  temples  of  the  Grecian  gods  (Arr.  iii.  l): 
The  creeds  of.  the  East  and  West  were  to  coexist  in 
friendly  anion  ;  and  in  after-times  the  mixed  worship 
of  tierapis  (comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxviii. ;  Diet,  of  Qeogr. 
i.  p.  98)  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
of  Kgypt  (August.  Be  Civ.  Del,  xviii.  5 ;  8.  muxi- 
inm  Aegyptiorum  Deus).  This  catholicity  of  wor- 
ship was  farther  combined  with  the  spread  of  uni- 
versal learning.  The  same  monaixhs  who  favoured 
the  worship  cf  Perapis  (Clem.  Al.  Protr.  iv.  §48) 
founded  and  embellished  the  Museum  and  Library ; 
and  part  of  the  Library  was  deposited  in  the  Sera- 
peum.  The  new  faith  and  the  new  literature  led 
to  a  common  issue ;  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  ne- 
cessarily imbibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed  around 
them. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
the  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed.  They 
presented  from  the  first  a  capacity  for  Eastern  or 
Western  development.  To  the  faith  and  coDserA-'a- 
tism  of  the  Oriental  they  united  the  a,ctivity  and 
energy  of  the  Greek.  The  mere  presence  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  could  not  fail  to  call  into  play  their 
powers  of  speculation  which  wej*e  hardly  repressed 
by  the  traditional  legalism  of  Palestine  (comp.  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  pp.  293  ff.) ;  and  the  unchang- 
ing element  of  divine  revelation,  which  they  always 
retained,  enabled  them  to  hai'monize  new  thought 
with  old  belief.  But  while  the  intercom-se  of  the 
Jew  and  Gi'eek  would  have  produced  the  same  gene- 
ral consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandria  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  ensm'e  their  full  effect.  The 
result  of  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  the  many 
creeds  which  were  current  there  must  have  been 
speedy  and  powerful.  The  earliest  Greek  fragment 
of  Je\viah  writing  which  has  been  presented  (about 
160  B.C.)  [Aristobulus]  contains  large  Oiphic 
quofcitions,  which  had  been  already  moulded  into  a 
Jewish  form  (comp.  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  370) ; 
and  the  attempt  thus  made  to  connect  the  most  an- 
cient Hellenic  traditions  with  the  Law  was  often 
repeated  afterwards.  Nor  was  this  done  in  the 
spii'it  of  bbld  forgery.  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  the 
Sibyls  appeared  to  stand  in  some  remote  period  an- 
terior to  the  corruptions  of  polytheism,  as  the  wit- 
nesses of  a  piimeval  revelation  and  of  the  teaching 
of  nS,ture,  and  thus  it  seemed  excusable  to  attribute 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  doctrines.  The 
third  book  of  the  Sibyllines  (c.  B.C.  150)  is  the 
most  valuable  relic  of  this  pseudo-Hellenic  litera- 
ture, and  shows  how  far  the  conception  of  Judaism 
■was  enlarged  to  meet  the  wider  views  of  the  religious 
condition  of  heathendom  which  was  opened  by  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  thought ;  though 
the  later  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  [Esdras  iv.]  exhibits 
a  marked  reaction  towards  the  extreme  exclusive- 
ness  of  former  times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  produced  still  gi'eater  effects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  conflict  and  com- 
bination of  religious  dogmas.  The  literary  school 
of  Alexandria  was  essentially  critical  and  not  crea- 
tive. For  the  first  time  men  laboured  to  collect, 
revise,  and  classify  all  the  records  of  the  past. 
Poets  trusted  to  tlieir  learning  rather  than  to  their 
imagination.  Language  became  a  study  ;  and  the 
legends  of  early  mythology  are  transformed  into 
philosophic  mysteries.     ITie  Jews  took  a  vigorous 
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share  in  these  new  studies.  The  caution  against 
writing,  which  became  a  settled  law  in  Palestine, 
found  no  favour  in  Egypt,  Numerous  authors 
adapted  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses,  and 
of  the  Kings  to  classicivl  models  (Eu.seb.  P/'wcp.  Ev. 
ix.  17-39.  Eupolemus,  Aatapanus  (?),  Demetrius, 
Aristaeus,  Cleodemus  orMalchas,  "  a  prophet.")  A 
poem  which  beai-s  the  name  of  Phocylides  gives  in 
verse  various  precepts  of  Leviticus  {Daniel,  sec.  Ixx. 
Apolog.  p.  512  f,  Komae,  1772);  and  several  large 
fragments  of  a  "  tragedy  "  in  which  Ezekiel  (c.  B.c^ 
110)  dramatized  the  Exodus,  have  been  preserved 
byEusebius  (^.  c),  who  also  quotes  numerous  pas- 
sages in  heroic  verse  from  the  elder  Philo  and  Theo- 
dotus.  This  classicalism  of  style  was  a  symptom 
and  a  cause  of  classicalism  of  thought.  The  same 
Aristobulus  who  gave  currency  to  the  Judaeo- 
Orphic  verses  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  the  real  source  of  Greek  philosophy 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  xiii.  12  ;  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi. 
98). 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thoroughly 
congenial  to  the  Alexandrine  chai'acter;  and  hence- 
forth it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation 
to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and  ■ 
the  teaching  of  the  schools.  The  circumstances 
under  which  philosophical  studies  first  gained  a 
footing  at  Alexandria  favomed  the  attempt.  For 
some  time  the  practical  sciences  reigned  supreme ; 
and  the  issue  of  tliese  was  scepticism  (Matter,  Hist. 
de  VE'cole  d'Alex.  iii.  162  ff.).  Then  at  length 
the  clear  analysis  and  practical  morality  of  the 
Peripatetics  found  ready  follow'ers ;  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  reaction  men  eageily  tinisted  to  those 
splendid  ventures  with  which  Plato  taught  them 
to  be  content  till  they  could  gain  a  surer  know- 
ledge {Phaed.  p.  85).  To  the  Jew  this  surer  know- 
ledge seemed  to  be  already  given ;  and  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  meaning  underlying 
the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  gi-eat  principle 
on  which  all  his  investigations  rested.  The  facts 
were  supposed  to  be  essentially  symbolic :  the  lan- 
guage the  veil  (or  sometimes  the  mask)  which 
partly  disguised  from  common  sight  the  truths 
which  it  enwrapped.  In  this  way  a  twofold  object 
was  gained.  It  became  possible  to  mthdraw  the 
Supreme  Being  {rh  tJz',  6  &v)  from  immediate  contact 
with  the  material  world ;  and  to  apply  the  naiTa- 
tives  of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the  soul.  It 
is  impossible  to  detennine  the  process  by  which 
these  results  were  embodied ;  but,  as  in  pai-allel  cases, 
they  seem  to  have  been  shaped  gradually  in  the 
minds  of  the  mass,  and  not  fashioned  at  once  by  one 
great  teacher.  Even  in  the  LXX.  there  are  traces 
of  an  endeavour  to  intei"pret  the  anthropomorphic 
imagery  of  the  Hebrew  text  [Septuagint]  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Commentai"ies  of 
Aristobulus  gave  some  form  and  consistency  to  the 
allegoric  system.  In  the  time  of  Philo  (B.C.  20 — 
A.G.  50)  the  theological  and  interpretative  systems 
were  evidently  fixed  even  in  many  of  their  details, 
and  he  appears  in  both  cases  only  to  have  collected 
and  expressed  the  populai'  opinions  of  his  country- 
men. 

In  each  of  these  great  fonns  of  speculation — the 
theological  and  the  exegetical-:— Alexandrianism  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  Apostolic  writings. 
But  the  doctrines  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
it.  The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  foraiation  of 
wider  views  of  Judaism  in  Egypt,  acting  under 
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greater  restraint,  produced  corresponding  results  in 
Palestine.  A  doctrine  of  the  Word  {Memra),  and 
a  system  of  mystical  interpretation  grew  up  within 
the  Rabbinic  schools,  which  bear  a  closer  analogy  to 
the  language  of  S^.  John  and  to  the  "  allegories  "  of 
St.  Paul  than  the  speculations  of  Philo. 

But  while  the  importance  of  this  Rabbinic  ele- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  expression  of  Apostolic 
truth,  is  often  overlooked,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Alexandrine  teaching  was  more  powerful 
in  furthering  its  reception.  Yet  eren  when  the 
function  of  Alexandnanism  with  regard  to  Chi-is- 
tianity  is  thus  limited,  it  is  needful  to  avoid  ex- 
aggeration. The  preparation  which  it  made  was 
indirect  and  not  immediate.  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Word  (Logos)  led  men  to  accept  the  teaching  of  St. 
John,  but  not  to  anticipate  it;  just  as  his  method 
of  allegorizing  fitted  them  to  enter  into  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  they 
could  not  have  foreseen  their  application. 

The  first  thing,  indeed,  which  must  strike  the 
reader  of  Philo  in  relation  to  St.  John  is  the  simi- 
larity of  phrase  without  a  similarity  of  idea.  His 
treatment  of  the  Logos  is  vague  and  inconsistent. 
He  argues  about  the  term  and  not  about  the  reality, 
and  seems  to  delight  in  the  ambiguity  which  it  in- 
volves. At  one  time  he  represents  the  Logos  as  the 
reason  of  God  in  which  the  archetypal  ideas  of 
things  exist  {hSyos  iuBidderos),  at  another  time  as 
the  Word  of  God  by  which  he  makes  liimself  known 
to  the  outward  world  (\6yos  Trpo^opi/ctJs)  ;  but  he 
nowhere  realizes  the  notion  of  One  who  is  at  once 
Revealer  and  the  Revelation,  which  is  the  essence  of 
St.  John's  teaching.  The  idea  of  the  active  Logos 
is  suggested  to  him  by  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
the  Infinite  from  the  finite,  God  from  man,  and  not 
by  the  desire  to  bring  God  to  man.  Not  only  is  it 
impossible  to  conceive  that  Philo  could  have  written 
as  St.  John  writes,  but  even  to  suppose  that  he 
could,  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos,  or  of  the  personal  unity  of  the 
Logos  and  the  Messiah.  But  while  it  is  right  to 
5tate  in  its  full  breadth  the  opposition  between  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  St.  John,^  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  important  office  which  the  mystic  theo- 
sophy,  of  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  fulfilled 
in  preparing  for  the  apprehension  of  the  highest 
Christian  truth.  Without  any  distinct  conception 
of  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  the  tendency  of 
Philo's  writings  was  to  lead  men  to  regard  the 
Logos,  at-least  in  some  of  the  senses  of  the  term,  as 
a  person ;  and  while  he  maintained  with  devout 
earnestness  the  indivisibility  of  the  divine  nature, 
he  described  the'  Logos  as  divine.  In  this  manner, 
however  unconsciously,  he  pi-epared  the  way  for 
the  recognition  of  a  two-fold  personality  in  the  God- 
head, and  performed  a  work  without  which  it  may 
well  appear  that  the  language  of  Christianity  would 
have  been  unintelligible  (comp.  Domer,  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Person  Christie  i.  pp.  23  ff.). 

The  allegoric  method  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  the 
mystic  doctrine  of  the  Word  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
John.  It  was  a  preparation  and  not  an  jinticipation 
of  it.  Unless  men  had  been  familiarized  in  some 
such  way  with  the  existence  of  an  inner  meaning  in 


"  The  closest  analogy  to  the  teaching-  of  Philo  on 
the  Logos  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
is  throughout  Hellenistic  rather  than  Rabbinic.  Com- 
pare Heb.  iv.  12,  with  Philo,   Qitis  rev.  div.   liaeres. 
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the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  ApoUos  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures" 
(Acts  xviii.  24-28)  could  have  convinced  many,  or 
how  the  infant  Church  could  have  seen  almost  un- 
moved the  ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant  swept  away, 
strong  in  the  conscious  possession  of  its  spiritual 
antitypes.  But  that  which  is  found  in  -Philo  in 
isolated  fragments  combines  in  the  New  Testament 
to  fonn  one  great  whole.  In  the  former  the  truth 
is  affii  med  in  casual  details,  in  the  latter  it  is  laid 
down  in  its  broad  principles  which  admit  of  infinite 
application;  and  a  comparison  of  patristic  inter- 
pretations with  those  of  Philo  will  show  how  pow- 
erful an  influence  the  Apostolic  example  exercised  in 
curbing  the  imagination  of  later  writers.  Nor  is 
this  all.  While  Philo  regarded  that  which  was 
positive  in  Judaism  as  the  mere  symbol  of  abstract 
truths,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  appears  as 
the  shadow  of  blessings  realized  (Hebr.  x.  11,  yevo- 
fieyiav)  in  the  presence  of  a  personal  Saviour.  His- 
tory in  the  one  case  is  the  enunciation  of  a  riddle ; 
in  the  other  it  is  the  record  of  a  life. 

The  speculative  doctrines  which  thus  worked  for 
the  general  reception  of  Christian  doctrine  were  also 
embodied  in  a  form  of  society  which  was  aftei'wards 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Church.  Numerous 
bodies  of  ascetics  (^Therapeutae),  especially  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Mareotis,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
life  of  ceaseless  discipline  and  study.  Unlike  the 
Essenes,  who  present  the  coiTesponding  phase  in 
Palestinian  life,  they  abjured  society  and  laborrr,  and 
often  forgot,  as  it  is  said,  the  simplest  wants  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the 
Scriptures  (Philo,  De  Vit.  Contempt,  throughout). 
The  description  which  Philo  gives  of  their  occupa- 
tion and  character  seemed  to  Eusebius  to  present  so 
cleai'  an  image  of  Chiistian  virtues  that  he  claimed 
them  as  Christians  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  foi-ms  of  monasticism  were  shaped  upon 
the  model  of  the  Therapeutae  (Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  16). 

According  to  the  common  legend  (Euseb.  I.  c) 
St.  Mark  first  "  preached  the  Gospel  in  Egypt,  and 
founded  the  first  Church  in  Alexandria."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  the  number  of 
Christians  at  Alexandria  must  haA'^e  been  very  large, 
and  the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  ai'ose 
there  (Basilides,  Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration 
of  the  tendency  of  the  Church .  But  the  later  forms 
of  Alexandrine  speculation,  the  strange  varieties  of 
Gnosticism,  the  progress  of  the  catechetical  school, 
the  develo]?ment  of  Neo-Platonism,  the  vaUous 
phases  of  the  Arian  controversy,  belong  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  to  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy. To  the  last  Alexandiia  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion ;  and  we  still  owe  much  to  the  spirit  of  its 
great  teachers,  which  in  later  ages  straggled,  not 
without  success,  against  the  sterner  systems  of  the 
West. 

The  following  works  embody  what  is  valuable  in 
the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject,  \vith  copious  re- 
ferences to  it :  Matter,  ITistoire  de  I' E' cole  d'Alexan- 
drie,  2nd  edit.,  Paiis,1840,  Dahne,  A.  F.,  Geschichf- 
liche  Darstellung  der  Jiidisch-Alexandrinischen 
Religions- Philosophies  Halle,  1834.  Gfrorer,  A.  P., 
Philo,  und  die  Jxidisch-Alexondrinische  Theosophie, 
Stuttgart,  1835.  To  these  may  be  added,  Ewald, 
H.,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  (iottingen,  1852,  iv. 
250  ff.,  393  ff.  Jost,  J.  M.,  Gesch.  des  Jiiden- 
thums,  Leipzig,  1857,  i.  344  If.,  388  ff.  Nean- 
der,  A.,  History  of  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.  66  ff., 
Eng.  Tr.  1847.'    Prof.  Jowett,  Philo  andSt.Paul; 
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St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  4-c., 
London,  1855,  i.  363  ff.  And  for  the  later  Chris- 
tian history:  Guerike,  H.  F.,  Be  Schold  Alexaiv- 
drind  Catecheticd,  Halis,  1825.''  [B.  F.  W.] 

ALI'AH.     [Alvah.] 
ALI'AK.     [Alvan.) 

ALLIANCES.     On  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  no  connexions  were  formed 
between  them  and  the  surrounding  nations.     The 
geographical  position  of  their  countiy — the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  institutions — and    the  prohibitions 
against  intercx)ursfc  with  the  Canaanites  and  other 
heathen  nations,  alike  tended  to  promote  an  exclu- 
sii'^e  and  isolated  state.     But  with  the  extension  of 
their  power  under  the  kings,  the  Jews  were  brought 
more  into  contact  with    foreigners,   and  alliances 
became  essential  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Solomon  concluded  two  important  treaties  exclu- 
sively  for   commercial    purposes ;    the    first    with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  and  afterwai'ds  for  the  supply  ot 
ship-builders  and  sailors  (1  K.  v.  2-12,  ix.  27) :  the 
second  with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  maniage  with  a  princess  of  the 
royal    family ;    by  this    he    secured    a    monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that 
country  (1  K.  x,  28,  29).     After  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  nature :  they  had  their  oiigin  partly  in 
the  internal  disputes  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,    and    partly    in   the   position   which    these 
countries  held  relatively  to  Egypt  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  great  eastern  monarchies  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia   on  the   other.     The  scantiness    of  the 
histoiical  records  at  our  command  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  key  to  many  of  the  events  that  oc- 
cuiTed  is  to  be  found  in  the  alliances  and  counter- 
alliances  formed  between  these  peoples,  of  which  no 
mention  is  made.     Thus  the  invasion  of  Shishak  in 
Eehoboam's  reign  was  not  improbably  the  result  of 
an  alliance  made  with  Jeroboam,    who  had  pre- 
viously found  an  asylum  in  Egypt  (1  K.  xii.  2, 
xiv.  25).     Each  of  these  monarchs  sought  a  con- 
nexion with  the    neighbouring  kingdom  of  Syiia, 
on  which  side  Israel   was   particularly   assailable 
(1  K.  XV.  19) :    but  Asa  ultimately  succeeded  in 
securing  the  active  co-operation  of  Benhadad  against 
Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  16-20).     Another  policy,  induced 
probably  by  the  encroaching  spirit  of  Syria,  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms 
under  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  which  was  maintained 
until  the  end  of  Ahab's  dynasty  :   it  occasionally 
extended  to  commercial  operations  (2  Chr.  xx.  36). 
The  alliance  ceased  in  Jehu*s  reign :  war  broke  out 
shortly  after  between  Amaziah  and  Jeroboam  II. : 
each  nation  looked  for  foreign  aid,  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah 
on  the  one  side,  and  Ahaz  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  king 
of  Assyria,  on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi.  5-9).     By  this 
means  an  opening  was  aflbrded  to  the  advances  of 
the  Assyrian  power  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  as  they  were  successively  attacked,  sought 
the  alliance  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  strongly 
interested  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the 
Jews   as   a  barrier   against  the    encroachments   of 
the  Assyiian  power.     Thus  Hoshea  made  a  treaty 
with  So  (Sabaco,  or  Sevechus),  and  rebelled  against 
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"  Alexandria  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  by  an  error  for 
No-Ammon  [No-Ammon],  Jer.  xlvi.  25 ;  Ez.  xxx.  14, 
15,  16;  Nah.  Hi.  8. 


Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xvii.  4) :  Hezekiah  adopted  the 
same  policy  in  opposition  to  Sennacherib  (Is.  xxx. 
2) :  in  neither  case  was  the  alliance  productive  of 
much  good ;  the  Israelites  were  abandoned  by  So : 
it  appears  probable  that  his  successor  Sethos,  who 
had  ofl'ended  the  military  caste,  was  unable  to  render 
Hezekiah  any  assistance :  and  it  was  only  when  the 
independence  of  Egypt  itself  was  threatened,  that 
the  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Sethos  and  Tirhakah,  and  a  temporary  relief  afforded 
thereby  to  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  9,  36  ;  Herod,  ii.  141). 
The  weak  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  2ijth  dynasty  left  Judah  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Assyrians,  who  under  Esarhaddon  subdued 
the  country,  and  by  a  conciliatory  policy  secured 
the  adhesion  of  Manasseh  and  his  successors  to  his 
side  against  Egypt  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11-13).  It 
was  apparently  as  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  that 
Josiah  resisted  the  advance  of  Necho  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20).  His  defeat,  however,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  again  changed  the  policy  of  the 
Jews,  and  made  them  the  subjects  of  Egj'pt.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's first  expedition  against  "jenisalem 
was  contemporaneous  with  and  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Baby- 
lonians (2  K.  xxiv.  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2)  :  and  lastly  Zede- 
kiah's  rebellion  was  accompanied  with  a  renewal 
of  the  alliance  with  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  1.5)  :  a  tem- 
porary relief  appears  to  have  been  afforded  by  the 
advance  of  Hophrah  (Jer.  sxxrii.  11),  but  it  was  of 
no  avail  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  Jewish  inde- 
pendence. 

On  the  restoration  of  independence,  .Judas  Macca- 
baeus  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who 
were  then  gaining  an  ascendancy  in  the  East,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  neighbouring  state  of  Syria 
(1  Mac.  viii. ;  Joseph.  ^Ant.  xii.  10,  §6) :  this 
alliance  was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (1  Mac.  xii.  1 ; 
Ant.  xiii.  5,  §8),  and  by  Simon  (1  Mac.  xv.  17  ; 
Ant.  xiii.  7,  §3)  :  on  the  last  occasion  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jews  was  recognized  and  foi-mally 
notified  to  the  neighbouring  nations  B.C.  140  (1 
Mac.  XV.  22,  23).  Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature 
were  at  the  same,  period  concluded  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians under  an  impression  that  they  came  of 
a  common  stock  (1  Mac.  xii.  2,  xiv.  20  ;  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §10,  xiii.  5,  §8).  The  Roman  alliance  was 
again  renewed  by  Hyi-canus,  B.C.  128  (Ant.  xiii. 
9,  §2),  after  his  defeat  by  Antioohus  Sidetes,  and 
the  losses  he  had  sustained  were  repaired.  This 
alliance,  however,  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  the  Jews :  the  rival  claims  of  Hyi-- 
canus  and  Aristobulus  having  been  refen-ed  to  Pom- 
pey,  B.C.  63,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  placing  the  country  under  tribute  [Ant.  xiv.  4, 
§4).  Finally,  Herod  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
M.  Antony  {Ant.  xiv.  14,  §5). 

The  foi-mation  of  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
vai-ious  religious  rites:  a  victim  was  slain  and 
divided  into  two  pai-ts,  between  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  passed  involving  imprecations  of  a 
similar  destruction  upon  him,  who  should  break  the 
terms  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xv.  10;  cf.  Liv.  i. 
24) ;  hence  the  expression  Dni  013  ( =  Spxia 
riixveiv,  foediis  icere)  to  make  (lit.  to  cut)  a 
treaty ;  hence  also  the  use  of  the  term  rbn  (lit. 
imprecation)  for  a  covenant.  That  this  custom 
was  maintained  to  a  late  period  appeal's  from  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18-20.  Generally  speaking,  the  oath  alone 
IS  mentioned  in  the  contracting  of  alliances,  either 
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between  nations  (Josh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gen. 
xxvi.  28,  xxxi.  53;  1  Sam.  xv.  17;  '1  K.  xi.  4). 
Tlie  event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  (Gen.  I.  c; 
Ex.  xxiv.  11 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  20).  Salt,  as  sym- 
bolical of  fidelity,  was  used  on  these  occasions ;  it 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and 
probably  used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  hospitable 
entertainments;  hence  the  expression  "  covenant  of 
salt"  (Numb,  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5).  Occa- 
sionally a  pillar  or  a  heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a 
memorial  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).  Presents 
were  also  sent  by  the  party  soliciting  the  'alliance 
(1  K.  XV.  18  ;  Is.  xxx.  6  ;  1  Maco.  xv.  18).  The 
hdelity  of  the  Jews  to  their  engagements  was  con- 
spicuous at  all  periods  of  their  history  (Josh.  ix. 
18),  and  any  breach  of  covenant  was  visited 
with  very  severe  punishment  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1  ; 
Ez.  xvii.  16).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AL'LON  (fl^N  or  fl^X),  a  large  strong  tree 

of  some  description,  probably  an  oak  (seeGes.  Thes. 
51,  103  ;  Stanley,  App.  §76).  The  word  is  found 
in  two  names  in  the  topography  of  Palestine. 

1.  Allon,  more  accurately  Elon  O'vX  " 
(D''33VV3)  ;  MtaXd ;  Elon),  a  place  named  among 

the  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  Probably 
the  more  coixect  constniction  is  to  take  it  with  the 
following  word,  i.  e.  "  the  oak  by  Zaanannim,"  or 
"  the  oak  of  the  loading  of  tents,"  as  if  deriving  its 
name  from  some  nomad  tribe  fi'equenting  the  spot. 
Such  a  tiibe  were  the  Kenites,  and  in  connexion 
with  them  the  place  is  again  named  in  Judg.  iv. 
11,''  with  the  additional  definition  of  "by  Kedesh 
(Naphtali)."  Here,  however,  the  A.  V.  following 
the  Vulgate,  renders  the  words  "  the  plain  of 
Zaanaim."     [Elon.]     (See  Stanley,  340,  nofe.) 

2.  Allon-bac'huth  (n-13a  ]i jiS  =  =  "  oak  of 
weeping;"  and  so  fiaKavos  irevdovs ;  quercus 
fletus),  the  tree  under  which  Rebekah's  nurse, 
Deborah,  was  buiied  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Ewald  (^Gesch. 
iii.  29)  believes  the  "  oak  of  Tabor  "  (1  Sam.  x.  3, 
A.  V.  "  plain  of  T.")  to  be  the  same  as,  or  the 
successor  of,  this  tree,  "  Tabor"  being  possibly  a 
merely  dialectical  change  from  *'  Deborah,"  and 
he  would  further  identify  it  with  the  "  palm-tree 
of  Deborah "  (Judg.  iv.  5).  See  also  Stanley, 
143,  220.  [G.] 

ALMO'DAD  (TjioSx;  'E\/jio>ddS ;  El-mo- 
dad'),  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  Arab  tribe.  His  settlements  must  be 
looked  for,  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  de- 
scendants of  Joktan,  in  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  and 
his  name  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Mudad 
(or  El-Mudad,  the  word  being  one  of  those  proper 
names  that  admit  of  the  article's  being  prefixed),  a 
famous  personage  in  Arabian  history,  the  reputed 
father  of  Ishmael's  Arab  wife  {Mir-at  ez-Zemdn, 
&c.),  and  the  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  older,  or  first, 
Jurhum),  that,  coming  from  the  Yemen,  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mekkeh,  and  ini»rmanied 
with  the  Ishmafelites.     The  name  of  MudSd  was 
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peculiar  to  Jui-hum,  and  borne  by  several  of  its 
chiefs  (Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai  sur  I'Hist.  des 
Ardbes  avant  V Islamisme,  ^c,  i.  33,  seq.,  168,  and 
194,  seq.').  Gesenius  (iej;.  ed.  Tregelles,  in  loc.) 
says,  "  If  there  were  an  ancient  en-or  in  reading 

(for  ITIOTX),  we  might  compare  Morad,  ^\y^ 
01-  ^]^  r, ,  the  name  of  a  tribe  living  in  a  moun- 
tainous region  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  Zabid."  (For 
this  tribe   see  Abulfedae  Hist.  Anteislamica,  ed. 

Fleischer,  p.  190.)     Others  have  suggested  j>a^, 

but  the  well-known  tribes  of  this  stock  are  of  Ish- 
maelite  descent.  Bochart  {PAaleg,  ii.  16)  thinks 
that  Almodad  may  be  traced  in  the  name  of  the 
'AWovfiaiSTm  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §24),  a  people 
of  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Lar  [Arabia].  [E.  S.  P.] 

ALTVtON  (flD^S?;  Td/iaKa;  Almon),  a  city 
within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs" 
given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  Its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  hst  of  the  towns  of  Ben.iamin  in 
Josh,  xviii.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is 
found  as  Alemeth — probably  a  later  form,  and  that 
by  wliich  it  would  appear  to  have  descended  to  us. 
[Alemeth.]  [G.] 

AL'MON-DIBLATHA'IM  (accurately  Dib- 
lathamah,  HDTl'paTtb^V  ;  TeX^ii'  AeyS^oeoiV  ; 
Helmon-dihlathaim),  one  of  the  latest  stations  of 
the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  46,  47).  Dibou- 
gad  is  doubtless  the  present  i)Ai6dn  ,•  just  to  the 
north  of  the  Amon ;  and  there  is  thus  every  pro- 
bability that  Almon-diblathaim  was  identical  with 
Beth-diblatbaim,  a  Moabite  city  mentioned  by  Je- 
remiah (xlviii.  22)  in  company  with  both  Dibon  and 
Nebo,  and  that  its  traces  will  be  discovered  on  far- 
ther exploration.  [G.] 

ALMOND-TEEE  ;  ALMOND  (HpK^).     In 

Jer.  i.  11,  Shdqed  signifies  the  tree,  which  was  so 
called  because  it  is  the  fii'st  of  all  ti'ees  which  buds,  and 
as  it  were  awakes  out  of  sleep,  after  the  winter  season 
(root  ^pE^*,  vigilavit ;   Comp.  Plin.  xvi.  25,  s.  42: 

"  floret  prima  omnium  amygdala  mense  Januario, 
Martio  ver6  pomum  maturat").  The  LXX.  render 
^pCi*  ^p'O,  by  $aKT7]piav  Kapvtj/7]v.  In  Gen. 
xliii.  11,  Num.  xvii.  8,  ^pE^  signifies  the  fruit, 
and  the  LXX.  have  Kdpva  in  both  places,  the  Vulg. 
amygdala.  In  Eccl.  xii.  5,  TpE^H  }*XJ*1  is  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  /cal  avd-fjcei  rh  a/niySaAoK,  a 
rendering  followed  by  the  Vulg.  and  A.  V.,  but  re- 
jected by  G  esenius  on  the  ground  that  the  flower  of 
the  almond-tree  is  pink,  not  white ;  and  therefore 
has  no  refei'ence  to  the  hoariness  of  old  age.  Ge- 
senius suggests  "  spernit  sen  fastidit  (senex  dentibus 
carens)  amygdalam,"  vel  "  fastidium  creat  amyg- 
dala seni.** 

In  Ex.  XXV.  33,  34,  xxxvii.  19,  20,  the  Pual 
participle  of  the  root  'TpEJ'  occurs,  signifying  "  made 


"  P?i;5,  Allon,  is  the  reading  of  V.  d.  Iloogrht,  and 
of  Walton's  Polyfflott ;  but  most  MSS.  have  as  above 
(Davidson's  Ilehi:  Text,  46). 

b  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Targum  Jonathan 
renders  this  passage  bywords  meaning  "  the  plain  of 
the  swamp"  (see  Schwarz,   181).     This  is  EwaUl's 


explanation  also   [Gesch.  ii.  492,  note).     For  other 
intei'pretations  see  FUrst  [H.  W.  B.  91). 

^  The  Sam.  Version,  according  to  its  customary 
rendering  of  Allon,  has  here  nHOl  "TlE^*?0,  "the 
plain  of  Bakith."  See  this  subject  more  fully  ex- 
amined under  lir.oN. 
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in  the  form  of  tlie  almond-ilower."  **  In  the  can- 
dlestick shall  be  four  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds, 
with  their  knops  and  flowers."  [W.  D.] 

ALMS  (Chald.  Np^V),  beneficence  towards  the 

poor,  from  Anglo-Sax.  cslmesse,  probably,  as  well  as 
Germ,  almosen,  from  iK^'T\}io<T6y7\ ;  eleemosi/ni, 
Vtilg.  (but  see  Bosworth,  A.&  Diet.).  The  word 
"  alms  "  is  not  found  in  our  version  of  the  canonical 
books  of  O.T.,  but  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  N.  T.,  and 
in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Ecclesiastic  us. 
The  Heb.  HpT^*,  righteous7iess,  the  usual  equivalent 

for  alms  in  0,  T.,  is  rendered  by  LXX.  in  Deut. 
xxiv,  13,  Dan.  iv.  24,  and  elsewhere,  iXefifxoffvvfi, 
whilst  some  MSS.,  with  Vulg.  and  Khem.  Test., 
read  in  Matt.  vi.  1,  Si/coiociii/?;. 

The  duty  of  almsgi\iDi;,%  especially  in  kind,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  portions  to  be  left  designedly  fiom 
produce  of  the  field,  the  vineyard,  and  the  oliveyard 
(Lev.  xix.  9, 10,  xxiii.  22  ;  Deut.  xv.  11,  xxiv.  19, 
sxvi.  2-13;  Ruth  ii.  2),  is  strictly  enjoined  by  the 
Law.  After  his  entrance  into  the  land,  of  promise, 
the  Israelite  was  ordered  to  present  yearly  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  land  before  the  Lord,  in  a  manner 
significant  of  his  own  previously  destitute  condition. 
Every  third  year  also  (Dent.  xiv.  28)  each  pro- 
prietor was  directed  to  share  the  tithes  of  his  produce 
with  "  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow."  The  theological  estimate  of  alms- 
giving among  the  Jews  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lomng  passages : — Job  xxxi.  17  ;  Prov.  x.  2,  xi.  4  ; 
Esth.  ix.  22  ;  Ps.  cxii.  9 ;  Acts  ix.  36,  the  case  of 
Dorcas ;  x.  2,  of  Cornelius ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
Tob.  iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10,  11  ;  and  Ecclus.  iii.  30, 
xl.  24.  And  the  Talmudists  went  so  fai*  as  to 
intei'pret  righteorisness  by  almsgi'\'ing  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Gen.  xviii.  19;  Is.  liv.  14;   Ps.  xvii.  15. 

In  the  women's  court  of  the  Temple  there  were 
1 3  receptacles  for  voluntary  offerings  (Mark  xii,  41), 
one  of  which  was  devoted  to  alms  for  education  of 
poor  children  of  good  family.  Before  the  Captivity 
there  is  no  trace  of  permission  of  mendicancy,  but  it 
was  evidently  allowed  in  later  times  (Matt.  xx.  30  ; 
Mark  x.  46 ;  Acts  iii.  2). 

After  the  Captivity,  but  at  what  time  it  cannot 
be  known  cei-tainly,  a  definite  system  of  almsgiving 
was  introduced,  and  even  enforced  under  penalties. 
In  every  city  there  were  three  collectors.  The  col- 
lections were  of  two  kinds  ;  1 .  of  money  for  the  poor 
of  the  city  only,  made  by  two  collectors,  received 
in  a  chest  or  box  (HQlp)  in  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  distributed  by  the  three  in  the  evening ; 
2,  for  the  poor  in  general,  of  food  and  money, 
collected  every  day  from  house  to  house,  received 
in  a  dish  C'lnDfl),  and  distributed  by  the  three 
collectors.  The  two  collections  obtained  the  names 
respectively  of  "  alms  of  the  chest,"  and  *'alms  of 
the  dish."  Special  collections  and  distributions  were 
also  made  on  fast-days. 

The  Pharisees  were  zealous  in  almsgiving,  but 
too  ostentatious  in  their  mode  of  pei-formance,  for 
which  our  Lord  finds  fault  with  them  (Matt.  vi.  'J). 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ex- 
pression fi))  (TaKirio-ps  is  moic  than  a  mode  of  de- 
nouncing their  display,  by  a  figure  diawn  from  the 
frequent  and  well-known  use  of  trumpets  in  reli- 
gious and  other  celebrations,  Jewish  as  well  as 
heathen.  Winer,  s.  v.  Cai-pzov.  Eleem.  Jud.  32. 
Vitringa,^*^!?//^.  Vet.\n.\,V6.  '^\s\qj,  On  Gospels. 
^AmmomAeSf  De  Jure  Pauperis,  x\\.  10  \  ix,],6;  x. 
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(Prideaux).  Jahn,  Arch.  Blbl.  iv.  371.  (Upham.) 
Lightfoot,  Ilorae  Hebr.,  on  Matt.  vi.  2,  and  Descr. 
Templi,  19.  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  v.  '  Tuba.'  [See 
Offerings  ;  Poor  ;  Tithks  ;  Temple.] 

The  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  was  not 
neglected  by  the  Christians  (Matt.  vi.  1-4  ;  Luke 
xiv.  13;  Acts  XX.  35;  Gal.  ii.  10).  Eveiy  Chris- 
tian was  e.xhox-ted  to  lay  by  on  the  Sunday  in  each 
week  some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be  applied  to  the 
wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi.  30 ;   Rom.  xv.  25-27  ; 

1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4),  It  was  also  consideied  a  duty 
specially  incumbent  on  widows  to  devote  themselves 
to  such  ministrations  (1  Tim.  v.  10).      [II.  W.  P.] 

ALMUG  or  ALGTBI  TREE  (□''ilD^X  and 
D''^'137^^;  the  former  occuning  in  1  K.  x.  11, 
12,  and  the  latter  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  ix.  10,  11). 
From  these  passages  we  learn  that  these  trees 
were  brought  from  Ophir  and  fiom  Lebanon, 
and  that  the  timber  was  used  for  pillai-s  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord  and  for  the  king's  house,  for  ter- 
races or  stairs  (ilpDD),  and  for  hai-ps  and  psalteries 
for  singers.  Most  of  the  Rabbins  talce  the  words  to 
signify  corals,  and  in  this  sense  J-'lDT't^  is  used  in 
the  Talmud  ;  but  there  ciui  he  little  doubt  that 
some  kind  of  wood  is  meant,  fmd  that  this  Rabbini- 
cal meaning  is  due  to  similarity  of  colour  between 
the  two  substances.  Most  later  writers  follow  Cel- 
sius {fflerobot.  i.  p.  171,  seq.),  who  take  it  to 
mean  the  red  sandal-wood  of  China  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago  {Ptcrocarpus  santalmus  of  Linnaeus), 
of  which  to  this  day  in  India  costly  utensils  are 
made.  The  statement  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  ascribing 
the  gi'owth  of  almug-tiees  to  Mount  Lebanon,  is 
adverse  to  this  identification  ;  but  Gesenius  sug- 
gests with  great  probability  that  this  statement  is 
due  to  the  fact  ot  this  timber  being  exported  from 
Tyre,  after  having  been  brought  thither  from  the 
East.  The  ancient  veisions  alToi'd  no  ceitain  clue 
as  to  what  tree  is  meant.  The  LXX.  in  1  K.  I.  c. 
have  weXeKT^Tci  al.  aTreXeKTjra,  in  2  Chr.  I.  c. 
'KGVKiva..  The  ^'ulgate  has  thyina,  from  Qvov^ 
Qvla — an  Afiican  tree  with  sweet^smelling  wood 
used  for  making  costly  furniture,  and  variously 
identified  with  the  cedar,  the  saviu,  and  the  African 
arbor  vitae.  (See  Horn.  Od.  v.  60  ;  Voss.  ad  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  126.)  Some  authors  take  the  algum- 
tree  to  be  a  kind  of  cedar,  relying  on  the  passage  in 

2  Chr. ;  and  Di-.  Shaw  sup])oses  it  to  have  been 
the  cypiess.  because  the  wood  of  that  tree  is  still 
used  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  for  violins,  harpsi- 
chords, and  other  stringed  instruments.  Hiller 
(^Hierophyt.  xiii.  §  7)  supposes  a  gummy  or  resin- 
ous wood  to  be  meant,  but  this  would  be  unfit  for 
the  uses  to  which  the  alnmg-tree  is  said  to  have 
heen  applied.  Josephus  (^Ant.  viii.  7)  describes  the 
wood  as  that  of  a  kind  of  pine,  which  he  distinguishes 
from  the  pine  of  his  own  days.  [W.  D.] 

ALOE  or  LIGN  ALOE  (D^^PHt^  or  ni^HN), 
a  species  of  odoriferous  tree,  called  by  the  Greeks 
kydKKoxov,  and  by  later  writers  ^vKaK6t).  The 
word  occurs  four  times  in  A.  ■V.,viz.  Num.  xxiv.  6; 
Prov.  vii.  17  ;  Ps.  xiv.  9  ;  Cant.  iv.  14.  In  the 
first  two  passages  the  LXX.  have  no  direct  render- 
ing of  the  word,  as  they  have  confused  it  with  the 
plur.  of  ?n>5,  tentorium;  in  the  third  passage  they 
represent  it  by  crraKr-^  ;  and  in  the  fourth  by  aAdSfl, 
which  is  merely  the  Hebrew  word  in  Greek  charac- 
ters.     The    agallochus    is   the  aloe-wood    of  later 
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authors,  called  also  paradise-wood  and  eagle-wood. 
It  is  agreed  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  agallochus, 
the  one  time  and  very  excellent,  the  other  spurious, 
or  at  any  rate  inferior.  The  former  gi-ows  in  Co- 
chin China,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  in  China, 
is  never  exported,  and  is  so  rai-e  in  India  as  to  be 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Pieces  of  the  wood, 
resinous,  blackish,  heavy,  and  perforated  as  by 
worms,  are  called  Calamhac,  The  people  of  Siam 
call  the  tree  itself  Kissina  ;  the  Japanese  Kaworiki^ 
or  scented-tree ;  and  the  Chinese  Suk-hianr/.  The 
aroma  of  the  tree  is  said  to  aiise  when  it  becomes 
old  fiom  the  thickening  of  the  oily  pai'ticles  into 
resin  within  the  trunk.  See  description  and  figure 
of  the  tree  in  Rumphii  Jlerb.  Amboinensi.  v.  ii. 
p.  29-40.  The  inferior  sort  is  called  Garo  in 
Eastern  India,  and  is  the  wood  of  a  tree  growing  in 
the  Moluccas,  Exooecaria  Agallocha  of  Linnaeus. 
The  native  name  of  this  tree  is  aghil^  kdraghil,  or 
kalagaru,  from  which  both  the  Greek  and  Heb. 
names  would  seem  to  be  derived.  The  Portuguese, 
the  first  Europeans  who  visited  India,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  sound,  called  the  aghil,  eagle-wood, 
whence  we  have  the  French  bois  d'aigle^  and  the 
Germ.  Adlerholz.     De  Sacy  suggests  a   connexion 

between  DvIlX  and  the  Arabic  Vjjfc    \^j^  or  giJfiJi 

("  quod  more  Aegyptiorum  pronunciatur  hahula"') 
=  cardamomum,  Avicen.  Op.  Arab.  v.  i.  p.  163, 
243,  275 ;  but  Gesenius  demurs  to  this  as  too  bold. 
The  aloe-wood  is  used  in  the  East  for  perfiimmg 
garments  and  rooms,  and  is  also  administered  as  a 
cordial  in  fainting  and  epileptic  fits.  The  flower  of 
the  Excoecaiia  is  highly  fiagi-ant.  See  Cels.  Biero- 
hot.  V.  i.  p.  134-170;  Dioscorid.  i.  v.  21 ;  and  De 
Lamark,  Encycl.  Method,  i.  422-429.      [W.  D.] 

M'LOT'K  {rvhv  •■,  BaaKchQ;  Baloth),  a  place 
or  district,  forming  with  Asher  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ninth  of  Solomon's  commissai'iat  officers  (1  K. 
iv.  16").  It  is  read  by  the  LXX.  and  later  scholars 
as  Bealoth,  though  the  A.  V.  treats  the  3  as  a 
prefix.  In  the  former  case  see  Bealoth.  Joscphus 
has  T^v  irepl  *ApK^v  irapaXiav,  *ApK^  being  the 
name  which  he  elsewhere  gives  to  Ecdippa  (Achzib) 
on  the  searcoast  in  Asher.  [G.] 

ALPHAE'US  {'A\<pa7os  ;  ''B^n),  the  father 

of  the  lesser  St.  James  the  Apostle  (Matt.  x.  3  ; 
Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  15 ;  Act-s  i.  13),  and  hus- 
band of  that  Mary  (called  in  Mark  xv.  40,  mother 
of  James  the  less  and  of  Joses)  who,  with  the 
mother  of  Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by  the 
cross  during  the  crucifixion  (John  xix,  25.)  [MARY.] 
In  this  latter  place  he  is  called  Clopas  (not,  as  in 
the  A.  v.,  Cleophas)  ;  a  variation  arising  from  the 
double  pronunciation  of  the  letter  H ;  and  found  also 
in  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Hebrew  names.  Winer 
compares  'Ayya7os  from  ''|n,  'E/ia0  from  riOn, 
(paff^K  from  HpS  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  TajSeV  from  niD 

(Gen.  xxii.  24),  and  says  that  although  no  reliable 
example  appears  in  the  LXX.  of  the  hardening  of  PI 
at  the  begmning  of  a  word,  yet  such  are  found,  as 
in  KiXiKla  from  'n?n.  Whether  the  fact  of  this 
variety  existing  gives  us  a  further  right  to  identify 
Alphaeus  with  the  Cleopas  of  Luke  xxiv.  18,  can 
never  he  satisfactorily  determined.  If,  as  commonly, 
the  ellipsis  in  'loiiSas  .'Ia/ceiJj8ou  in  Luke  vi,  15, 
Acts  i.  13,  is  to  be  filled  up  by  inserting  aSeXe/xJs, 
then  the  apostle  St.  Jude  was  another  son  of 
Alphaeus.    And  in  Mark  ii.  14,  Levi  ('or  Matthew) 
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is  also  said  to  have  been  tlie  son  of  Alphaeus.  Nor 
can  any  satisfactory  reason  be  given  why  we  should 
suppose  this  to  have  been  a  different  person,  as  is 
usually  done.  For  further  particulars,  see  James 
THE  Less,  and  Brethren  of  Jesus.  [H.  A.] 
ALTAR  (nSTtD ;    dvtnao-T-fjptov,  ^wfiSs ;   al- 

tare).  (A.)  The  first  altar  of  which  we  have  any 
account  is  that  hunt  by  Noah  when  he  left  the 
ark  (Gen.  viii.  20).  The  Targumists  indeed  assert 
that  Adam  built  an  altar  after  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  that  on  this  Cain  and  Abel, 
and  afterwards  Noah  and  Abraham,  oflered  sacrifice 
(Pseudo  Jonath.  Gen.  viii.  20,  xxii.  9).  According 
to  the  tradition  the  First  Man  was  made  upon  an 
altar  which  God  himself  had  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  on  the  site  of  this  altar  wei-e  i-eared  both 
those  of  the  Patriai'chs  and  that  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon.  This  tradition,  if  no  other  way  valuable, 
at  least  shows  the  great  importance  which  the  Jews 
attached  to  the  altar  as  the  central  point  of  their 
religious  worship  (Bahr,  Symbol,  ii.  350). 

In  the  early  times  altars  were  usually  built  in 
certain  spots  hallowed  by  religious  associations,  e.  g. 
where  God  appeared  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18,  ixvi.  25, 
XXXV.  1).  Generally  of  course  they  were  erected 
tor  the  offering  of  sacrifice ;  but  in  some  instances 
they  appear  to  have  been  only  memorial.  Such  was 
the  altar  built  by  Moses  and  called  Jehovah  Nissi, 
as  a  sign  that  the  Lord  would  have  war  with  Ama- 
lekfrom  generation  to  generation  (Ex.  xvii.  15, 16). 
Such  too  was  the  altar  which  was  built  by  the 
Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
"  in  the  borders  of  Jordan,"  and  which  was  erected 
"  not  for  burnt  offering  nor  for  sacrifice,"  but  that 
it  might  be  "  a  witness  "  between  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29).  Altars  were  most 
probably  originally  made  of  eaith.  The  Law  of 
Moses  allowed  them  to  be  made  either  of  eaith  or 
unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  26)  :  any  iron  tool  would 
have  profaned  the  altar — but  this  could  only  refer 
to  the  body  of  the  altar  and  that  pai-t  on  which  the 
victim  was  laid,  as  directions  were  given  to  make  a 
casing  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  brass  for  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering.  (See  below.) 

In  later  times  they  were  frequently  built  on  high 
places,  especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (Deut.  xii.  2  ; 
for  the  pagan  notions  on  this  subject,  see  Tac.  Ann, 
xiii.  5>).  The  altars  so  erected  were  themselves 
sometimes  called  "  high  places  "  (n'lDS,  2  K.  xxiii. 
8  ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  &c.).  By  the  Law^of  Moses  all 
alt-ai-s  were  forbidden  except  those  first  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  afterwards  in  the  Temple  (Lev.  xvii.  8, 
9;  Deut.  xii.  13,  &c.).  This  prohibition, however, 
was  not  strictly  observed,  at  least  till  after  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  even  by  pious  Israelites. 
Thus  Gideon  built  an  altar  (Judg.  vi.  24).  So 
likewise  did  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10),  David  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  25),  and  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  4). 

The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  alt^or  led  to  its 
being  regarded  as  a  place  of  refuge  or  asylum  (Ex, 
xxi.  14;   1  K.  i.  50). 

(B.)  The  Law  of  Moses  directed  that  two  altars 
should  be  mad£,  the  one  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering 
(called  also  the  Altar  /car'  ^^oxhvt  see  Havemick 
in  Ez.  xliii,  13  ff.)  and  the  other  the  Alt-ar  of 
Incense. 

I.  The  Altai'  of  Burnt  offering  (nVlVn  natO), 
called  in  Malach.  i.  7,  12,  "  the  table^of  the  Lord," 
perhaps  also  in  Ez.  xliv.  16.  This  differed  in  con- 
struction at  different  times.    (1.)  In  the  Tabernacle 
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(Ex.  xxvii  1  ff.  xsxviii.  1  ff.)  it  was  compara- 
tively small  and  portable.  In  shape  it  was  square. 
It  was  five  cubits  in  length,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made  of  planJcs  of 
shittim  (or  acacia)-wood  overlaid  with  brass.  (Jo- 
sephus  says  gold  instead  of  brass,  Ant.  iii,  6,  §8). 

The  interior  was  hollow  (nh?  3-113,  Ex.  xx^'ii.  8). 
But  as  nothing  is  said  about  a  covering  to  the  altar 
on  which  the  victims  might  be  placed,  Jarclii  is 
probably  coiTect  in  supposing  that  whenever  the 
tabernacle  for  a  time  became  stiitionary,  the  hollow 
ca'fee  of  the  altar  was  filled  up  with  earth.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  he  refei-s  to  Ex.  xx.  24,  where 
the  command  is  given,  "make  me  analtai'ofearth," 
&c.,  and  observes :"  Altare  terreum  est  hoc  ipsum 
aeneum  altai'e  cujus  concavum  terra  implebatur, 
cum  castra  metarentur." 

At  the  four  corners  were  four  projections  called 
horns,  made,  lilce  the  altar  itself,  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  brass.  It  is  not  quite  certain  how  the 
words  in  Ex.  xxvii.  2,  VninD  TTlPl  -ISSD,  should 

T      :  -  t'  V  :    "  V  ■ 

be  explained.  According  to  Mendelssohn  they  mean 
that  these  horns  were  of  one  piece  with  the  altar. 
So  also  Knobel  (Comm.  in  loc).  And  this  is  pro- 
bably right.  By  othei-s  they  are  understood  to 
describe  only  the  projection  of  the  horns  from  the 
altar.  These  probably  projected  upwards ;  and  to 
them  the  victim  was  bound  when  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed (Ps.  cxviii.  27).  On  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  priests  (Ex.  sxix.  12)  and  the 
otTering  of  the  sin-olFering  (Lev.  iv.  7  ff.)  the  blood 
of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  (See  the  symbolism  explained  by  Baumgarten, 
■Commentar  zum  Pentateuch,  ii.  63.)  Round  the 
altai-  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  (or,  as 
others  suppose,  at  the  top)  ran  a  projecting  ledge 
(niS'lS,  A.  V.  "  Compass  "")  on  which  perhaps  the 

priests  stood  when  they  officiated.  To  the  outer 
edge  of  this,  again,  a  grating  or  net-work  of  brass 
{nm^  nm  nb^O  "ISSP)  was  affixed,  and 
i-eached  to  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  which  thus  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  being  larger  below  than 
above.^  Others  have  supposed  this  grating  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  boards  of  which  the  altar  was  com- 
posed, or  even  to  have  been  substituted  for  them 
half-way  up  from  the  bottom. 

At  any  rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
grating  was  perpendicular,  not  horizontal  as  Jona- 
than supposes  (Targum  on  Ex.  xxvii.  5).  According 
to  him  it  was  intended  to  catch  portions  of  the 
sacrifice  or  coals  which  fell  from  the  altar,  and 
which  might  thus  be  easily  replaced.  But  it  seems 
improbable  that  a  net-work  or  grating  should  have 
been  constructed  for  such  a  purpose  (cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §8).  At  the  four  comers  of  the  net- 
work were  four  brasen  rings  into  which  were  inserted 
the  staves  by  which  the  altar  was  carried.  These 
staves  were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar  itself. 
As  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  ascend  the  altar  by 
steps  (Ex.  XX.  26),  it  has  been  conjectured  that  a 
slope  of  earth  led  gradually  up  to  the  33"13,  or 
ledge  from  which  they  officiated.     This  must  have 


■^  Knobel  {in  loc.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of 
the  net-work  was  to  protect  the  altar  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  feet  and  knees  of  the  officiating  priests. 
The  D3"}3j  he  thinks,  was  merely  an  ornament  by 
way  of  finish,  at  the  top  of  this. 
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been  either  on  the  north  or  south  side;  for  on  the 
east  was  "the  place  of  the  ashes"  (Lev.  i.  16), 
and  on  the  west  at  no  great  distance  stood  the  laver 
of  brass.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  it  was 
on  the  south  side.  The  place  of  the  altar  was  at 
"  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation" (Ex.  xi.  29).  The  various  utensils  for 
the  service  of  the  altar  (Ex,  xxvii.  3)  were;  (1.) 
niT'D,  parts  to  clear  away  the  fat  ■(1JE^''ip)  and 

ashes  with :  elsewhere  the  word  is  used  of  the  pots 
in  which  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  was  put  to  seethe 
(cf.  Zech.  xiv.  20,  21,  and  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  with 

1  Sam.  ii.  14).  (2.)  0*"^*,  shovels,'V-a\g.  forcipes^ 
Gesen.  palae  cineri  removendo.  (3.)  mplTpy 
basons.  LXX.  (piaXai,  vessels  in  which  the  blood 
of  the  victims  was  received,  and  from  which  it 
was  sprinkled  (r.  pit).  '(4.)  DJlPTpj  jiesh-hoolis , 
LXX.  Kpedypat,  by  means  of  which  the  flesh  was 
removed  fi'om  tlie  caldron  or  pot.  (See  1  Sara.  ii. 
13,  14,  where  they  are  described  as  having  three 
prongs.)  (5.)  rinnD,/r(?^aw5,  or  perhaps  censm. 
These  might  either  be  used  for  taking  coals  from 
the  fire  on  the  altar  (Lev.  xvi.  12)  ;  or  for  burning 
incense  (Num.  xvi.  6,  7).  There  is  no  reason  to 
give  the  word  a  different  meaning  in  Ex,  xxv.  38, 
where  our  version,  following  the  Vulgate,  translates 
it  "snuff-dishes."     All  tliese  utensils  were  of  brass. 

(2.)  In  Solomon's  Temple  the  altar  was  con- 
siderably larger  in  its  dimensions,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  much  greater  size  of  the 
building  in  which  it  was  placed.  Like  the  foraner 
it  was  square:  but  the  length  and  breadth  were 
now  twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  ten  (2  Chr.  iv. 
1).  It  differed,  too,  in  the  matenal  of  which  it 
was  made,  being  entirely  of  brass  (1  K.  viii.  64; 

2  Chr.  vii.  7).  It  had  no  grating:  and  instead  of  a 
single  gradual  slope,  the  ascent  to  it  was  probably 
made  by  three  successive  platfonns,  to  each  of  which 
it  has  been  supposed  that  steps  led  (Sureuhus. 
Mishn       ol   1    p    '^61    as  in  the  fig     e  nni  exed). 


Attar  of  Burnt  Offering,  from  SuTcnliusiuH'  Mislina. 

Against  this  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  the  Law 
of  Moses  positively  forbade  the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx. 
26)  and  the  assertion  of  Josephus  that  in  Herod's 
temple  the  ascent  was  by  an  inclined  plane.  On 
the  other  hand  steps  are  introduced  ia  the  ideal,  or 
symbolical,  temple  of  Ezekiel  (xliii.  17),  and  the 
prohibition  in  Ex.xx.  has  been  interpreted  as  apply- 
ing to  a  contimmis  flight  of  stairs  and  not  to  a 
broken  ascent.  But  the  Biblical  account  is  so  brief 
that  we    are    necessai-ily  unable    to  dctciniiue  the 
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question.  Asa,  we  reafi,  renewed  {^'^,^1\)  this 
altar  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  This  may  either  mean  that 
he  repaired  it,  or  more  prohably  perhaps  that  he 
reconsecrated  it  after  it  had  been  polluted  by  idol- 
worship  (ei/e/catj/io-e,  LXX.).  Subsequently  Ahaz 
had  it  removed  from  its  place  to  the  north  side  of 
the  new  altar  which  Urijah  the  priest  had  made  in 
accordance  with  his  direction  (2  K.  xvi.  14).  It 
was  "  cleansed"  by  command  of  Hezekiah  (•'13'intpj 
2  Chr,  xxix,  18),  and  Manasseh,  after  renouncing  his 
idolatry,  either  repaired  (Chetih,  p*1)  or  rebuilt  it 
(Keri,  p^l).  It  may  finally  have  been  broken  tip 
and  the  brass  carried  to  Babylon,  but  this  is  not 
mentioned. (Jer.  lii.  17  ff.).  According  to  the  Rab- 
binical tradition,  this  altar  stood  on  the  very  spot 
on  which  man  was  originally  created. 

(3.)  The  Altar  of  Burnt-offering  in  the  second 
(Zerubbabel's)  temple.  Of  this  no  description  is 
given  in  the  Bible.  We  are  only  told  (Ezr.  iii.  2) 
that  it  was  built  before  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  were  laid.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xi.  4-,  §  1)  it  was  placed  on  the  same  spot  on  which 
that  of  Solomon  had  originally  stood.  It  was  con- 
structed, as  we  may  infer  from  1  Mace.  iv.  47, 
of  unhewn  stones  (Xidous  6\oK\-f)povs).  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  desecrated  it  {c^KodS/XTjffau  jSSeAuyjua 
ip7}^L(i>(re(cs  iirl  to  Qv(na.(XTi)piov,  1  Mace.  i.  54): 
and  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  5,  §4)  re- 
moved it  altogether.  In  the  restoration  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus  a  new  altar  was  built  of  unhewn  stone 
in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  Law  (1  Mace.  iv. 
47). 

(4.)  The  altar  erected  by  Herod,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §6): — "In 
front  of  the  Temple  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits  in 
height,  and  in  breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, viz.  50  cubits :  it  was  built  foursquare,  with 
honi-like  comers  projecting  from  it;  and  on  the 
south  side  a  gentle  acclivity  led  up  to  it.  More- 
over it  was  made  without  any  iron  tool,  neither  did 
iron  ever  touch  it  at  anytime."  Rutin,  has  40 
cubits  square  instead  of  50.  The  dimensions  given 
in  the  Mishna  are  different.  It  is  there  said  (Mid- 
doth,  3,  1)  that  the  altar  was  at  the  base  32  cubits 
square;  at  the  height  of  a  cubit  from  the  ground 
30  cubits  square ;  at  5  cubits  higher  (where  was 
the  circuit,  NIHID)  it  was  reduced  to  28  cubits 

square,  and  at  the  horns  still  further  to  26.  A 
space  of  a  cubit  each  way  was  here  allowed  for  the 
officiating  priests  to  walk,  so  that  24  cubits  square 
were  left  for  the  fire  on  the  altar  (n^ni^Ori).   This 

description  is  not  very  clear.  But  the  Rabbinicfd 
and  other  interpreters  consider  the  altar  from  the 
t^miD  upwards  to  have  been  28  cubits  squai'e, 
allowing  at  the  top,  however,  a  cubit  each  way  for 
the  horns,  and  another  cubit  for  the  passage  of  the 
priests.  Others,  however  (as  L'Empereur  in  he), 
suppose  the  ledge  on  which  the  priests  walked  to 
have  been  2  cubits  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
altar  on  which  the  tire  was  placed. 

The  Mishna  further  states,  in  accordance  with  Jo- 
sephus (see  above),  and  with  refeience  to  the  law 
already  mentioned  (Ex.  xx.  25),  that  the  stones  of 
which  the  altar  was  made  were  unhewn;  and  that 
twice  in  the  year,  viz.  at  the  Fenst  of  the  Passover 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  they  were  white- 
washed afresh.  The  way  up  (E^'3■^)  was  on  the 
south  side,  o2  cubits  long  and  16  broad,  ronstructed 
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also  of  unhewn  stones.  In  connexion  with  the 
horn  on  the  south-west  -was  a  pipe  intended  to 
receive  the  blood  of  the  victims  which  was 
sprinkled  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar:  the  blood 
was  afterwai*ds  carried  by  means  of  a  subterra- 
nean passage  into  the  brook  Kidron.  Under  the 
altar  was  a  cavity  into  which  the  drink-offerings 
passed.  It  was  covered  over  with  a  slab  of  mai'ble, 
and  emptied  from  time  to  time.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  were  a  number  of  brasen  rings,  to  secure 
,the  animals  which  were  brought  for  sacrifice. 
Lastly,  round  the  middle  of  the  altar  ran  a  scai'let 
thread  (SID*"?  b^  D-lPI)  to  mark  where  the  blood 
was  to  be  sprinkled,  whether  above  or  below  it. 

According  to  Lev.  vi.  12,  13,  a  pei-petual  fiie 
was  to  be  kept  burning  on  the  altar.  This,  as 
Bahr  {Symbol,  ii.  350)  remarks,  was  the  symbol 
and  token  of  the  perpetual  worship  of  Jehovah. 
For  inasmuch  as  the  whole  religion  of  Israel  was 
concentrated  in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered, 
the  extinguishing  of  the  fire  would  have  looked 
like  the  extinguishing  of  the  religion  itself.  It  was 
therefore,  as  he  observes,  essentially  different  from 
the  perpetual  fire  of  the  Persians  (Curt.  iii.  3 ; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Hyde,  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  viii. 
p.  148),  or  the  fire  of  Vesta  to  which  it  has  been 
compared.  These  were  not  sacrificial  fires  at  all, 
but  were  symbols  of  the  Deity,  or  were  connected 
with  the  belief  which  regarded  fire  as  one  of  the 
primal  elements  of  the  world.  This  fire,  according 
to  the  Jews,  was  the  same  as  that  which  came 
down  from  heaven  (TrCp  ohpavoTver^s)  "  and  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar  the  burnt-offering  and  the 
fat"  (Lev.  ix.  24).  It  couched  upon  the  altar, 
they  say,  like  a  lion ;  it  was  bright  as  the  sun ; 
the  flame  thereof  was  solid  and  pure ;  it  consumed 
things  wet  and  dry  alike;  and,  finally,  it  emitted 
no  smoke.  This  was  one  of  the  five  things  existing 
in  the  fii'st  temple  which  tradition  declares  to  have 
been  wanting  in  the  second  (Tract.  Joma,  c.  i.  sub 
fin.'fol.  21,  c-ol.  b.).  The  fire  which  consumed  the 
sacrifices  was  kindled  from  this :  and  besides  these 
there  was  the  fii'e  from  which  the  coals  wei'e  talien 
to  bum  incense  with.  (See  Carpzov.  Apparat.  Hist. 
Crit.  Amwt.  p.  286.) 

II.  The  Altar  of  Incense  (nnbipH  HSTD  and 
mbp  "llOpD  Ex.  XXX.  1 ;  6v(naiTT^piov  dufiidfia- 
Tos,  LXX.),  called  also  the  golden  altar  (n3T?p 
in-tn.  Ex.  xxxix,  38 ;  Num.  iv.  11)  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering,  which  was  called 
the  brazen  altar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  30).  Probably  this  is 
meant  by  the  "  altar  of  wood  "  spoken  of  Ezek.  xli. 
22,  which  is  further  described  as  the  "  table  that  is 
before  the  Lord^  precisely  the  expression  used  of 
the  altar  of  incense.  (See  Delitzsch,  Brief  an 
die  Hehr.  p.  678.)  The  name  nSTp^  "altar," 
was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as  no  sacrifices  were 
offered  upon  it;  but  once  in  the  year,  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  the  high-priest  sprinkled  upon 
the  horns  of  it  .the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  (Ex. 
XXX.  10). 

(a.)  That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia- 
wood,  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  In  shape  it  was 
square,  being  a  cubit  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
2  cubits  in  height.  Like  the  Altar  of  Bunit- 
offering  it  had  horns  at  the  four  corners,  which  were 
of  one  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  altar.  (So  Rabb. 
Levi  ben  Gorsom  : — "  Discinuis  inde  quod  non  con- 
vcniat  facero  cornua  separatim,  ct  alt^ri  dcinde  ap- 
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poiiere,    sed   quod    cornua  debeant  esse  ex  corpore 
alfciris"  {Comment,  in  Leg.  fol.  109,  col.  4). 

It  had  also  a  top  or  roof  (ii  ;  ^crxapi,  LXX.), 
on  ^Yhich  the  incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many, 
I'oUowing  the  Interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  craticu- 
lam  ejus,  have  supposed  a  kind  of  gi'ating  to  be 
meant ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  authoi-ity.  Eound 
the  altar  was  a  border  or  wreath  ("IT ;  (Trpeirr^y 
crTe<pivTiv  XP""'^'''^^^')'  Josephus  says:  lir^j/ 
eVxapct  XP"'^^°-  ^"^^P  ai/effTwo'a^  ^xovira  KaTct 
ywviav  eKd(rrTjv  aritpavov  {Ant.  iii.  7).  "  Erat 
itaque  cinctorium,  ex  solido  conflatura  auro,  quod 
tecto  ita  adhaerebat,  ut  in  extremitate  illud  cingeret, 
et  prohiberet,  ne  quid  facile  ab  altari  in  terram  de-. 
volveretur."  (Cai-pzov.  Appar.  Hist.  Crit.  Annot. 
p.  273.)  Below  this  were  two  golden  rings  which 
were  to  be  "  for  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  it 
withal."  The  staves  were  of  acacia-wood  overlaid 
•with  gold.  Its  appearance  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  figure : — 


r-^^ 
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Suppoaed  form  of  the  Allar  of  Incense. 


i  the 


This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  *'  befor 
vail  that  is  by  the  ai'k  of  tlie  testimony  "  (Ex.xxx. 
6,  si.  5).  Philo  too  speaks  of  it  as  effca  rod  irpore- 
pov  KaTairerda-ixaros,  and  as  standing  between  the 
candlestick  and  the  table  of  shew-bread.  In  appa- 
rent contradiction  to  this,  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  enumerates  it  among  the  objects 
which  were  within  the  second  vail  (fj-era  rh  Be^repov 
KaraireTaa'fia),  i.  e.  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  true 
that  by  9vfiiaT'f}pLov  in  this  passage  may  be  meant 
"  a  censer/'  in,  accordance  with  the  usage  of'  the 
LXX.,  bat  it  is  better  understood  of  the  Altar  of 
Incense  which  by  Philo  and  other  Hellenists  is 
called  Ovfiiar-fiptov.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  in 
1  K.  vi.  22,  this  same  altar  is  said  to  belong  to 

"  the  oracle "  ("l'*l'=l^  "l?^^t  n?I^Ll)  o'^  ™ost 
Holy  Place.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
bv  the  gi-eat  typical  and  symbolical  importance  at- 
tached to  this  altar,  so  that  it  might  be  considered 
to  helong  to  the  Bcvrepa  ffKTjvf}.  (See  Bleek  on 
Heb.  ix.  4,  and  Delitzsch  inloc.) 

(&.)  The  Altai-  in  Solomon's  Temple  was  similar 
(1  K.  vii.  48;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  but  was  made 
of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  The  altar  mentioned 
in  Is.  vi.  6  is  clearly  che  Altar  of  Incense,  not  the 
Altar  of  Burat-oflering.  From  this  passage  it 
would  seem  that  heated  ,stoiie-s  (nS^I)  ^^'^^''^  ^^^^ 


upon  the  altar,  by  means  of  which  the  incense  was 
kindled.  Although  it  is  the  heavenly  altar  which 
is  there  described,  we  may  presume  that  the 
eai'thly  corresponded  to  it. 

(c.)  The  Altar  of  Incense  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  removed  from  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  by 
Antiochus  Epiphaoes  (1  Mace.  i.  21).  Judas 
Maccabaeus  restored  it,  together  with  the  holy 
vessels,  &c.  (1  Mace.  iv.  49).  On  the  aixh  of  Titus 
no  Altai'  of  Incense  appears.  But  that  it  existed 
in  the  last  Temple,  and  was  richly  overlaid,  we  learn 
from  the  Mishna  (Hagiga  'd,  8).  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sweet  incense  was  burnt  upon 
it  every  day,  morning  and  evening  (Ex.xxx.  7,  8), 
as  well  as  that  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled 
upon  it  (v.  10),  this  altar  had  a  special  importance 
attached  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which  appears 
in  the  Heavenly  Temple  (Is.*  vi.  6  ;  Eev.  viii. 
3,4). 

C.  Other  Altars.  (1.)  Altars  of  brick.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such  in  Is.  Ixv.  3.     The 

words  are:  Q^Jl^n  hv  Dn^pp,  *' offeiing  in- 
cense on  the  bricks"  generally  explained  as  refen-iug 
to  altars  made  of  this  material,  and  probably  situ- 
ated in  the  "  gardens "  mentioned  just  before. 
Kosenmiiller  suggests,  however,  that  the  allusion  is 
to  some  Babylonish  custom  of  burning  incense  on 
bricks  covered  over  with  magic  fonnulae  or  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  This  is  aJso  the  viewof  Gesenius 
and  Maurer. 


Vurioiis  Alters, 

1,  y.  Egyptiiin,  from  biis-reliefc,    (Ros.selIini.) 

3,  Asayrian,  found  at  Kliui^sabud.     (Layanl.) 

4,  IJabylonian,  Jiililiolh6qtie  Rationale.     fLsyard.) 

5,  Assyrian,  from  Khorsabad.     (Liiyard.) 

(2.)  An  Altar  to  an  Unknown  God  ('Ayrtio-T^ 
06^,  Acts  xvii.  22).  AVlmt  altar  this  was  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  St.  Paul  merely 
mentions  in  his  speech  on  the  Areopagus  that  he 
had  himself  seen  such  an  altar  in  Athens.  His  as- 
sertion, as  it  happens,  is  confirmed  by  other  wi'iters. 
Pausanias  says  (i.  §4),  ivravQa  koX  ^cofiol  deav 
re  ovofj-a^ofievaiv  ayvc&a'Tcov  koX  Tjpdcov  koI  TraiStcu 
tS>p  (di\<reios  Kai  ^aKT}pov.  And  Pliilostratus  (  Vit, 
Apollon.  vi.  3),  (Twxppovea'Tcpov  rh  irepl  TvavTwv 
Oewu  ed  Kiy^iv^  KoX  TCLvra  'ABiivrjaLVf  ov  Kal 
ayi/diffTcov  Baifj.6v<i)v  ^caiioi  'IdpvvTai. .  This,  as 
Winer  observes,  need  not  he  interpreted  as  if  the 
several  altars  were  dedicated  to  a  number  of  ayv<a<7- 
roi  Oeol,  but  rather  that  each  altar  had  the  inscrip- 
tion 'Ayye^CTfj;  ©fip.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
such  inscription  refei-red  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  as 
One  whose  Name  it  was  unlawful  to  utter  (as 
Wolf  and  others  have  supposed).  As  to  the  origin 
of  these  altars,   Eichhorn  suggests  that   they  may 
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have  been  built  before  the  ait  of  writing  was 
linown  (^aifiol  &v<iyvfioi.),  and  subsequently  in- 
soribecl  &yv. .  9eijj.  Neancler's  view,  however,  is 
probably  more  correct.  He  quotes  Diog.  Laeii-ius, 
who,  in .  his  Life  of  Epimenides,  says  that  in  the 
time  of  a  plague,  when  they  knew  not  what  God  to 
pi-opitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  blaclj  and 
white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus, 
and  wherever  they  lay  down,  to  be  offered  to  the 
respective  divinities  (t(^  irpotr-fiKoyri  de^),  69ev, 
adds  Diogenes,  In  Koi  vvv  icTTiv  evp^lv  narh.  tovs 
S'fi/iovs  tS>v  'A9.  ;3w;nof(s  hvavifiovs.  On  which 
Neander  remarks  that  on  this  or  similar  occasions 
altars  might  be  dedicated  to  an  Unknown  God, 
since  they  knew  not  what  God  was  offended  and 
required  to  be  propitiated.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

AL-TASCHI'TH(nnB'ri  "jK,  Al  Tashcheth), 
found  in  the  inti'oductory  verse  to  the  four  follow- 
ing Psalms  :  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixxv.  Literally  ren- 
dered, the  import  of  the  words  is  "  destroy  not;" 
and  hence  some  Jewish  commentators,  including 
Rashi  (*'E''"1)  and  Kimchi  (p'Tl),  have  regarded 
nntj'ri  Vn   as   a  compendium   of  the   argument 

treated  in  the  above-mentioned  Psalms.  Modem 
expositors,  however,  have  generally  adopted  the 
view  of  Aben-Ezra  (Comment,  on  Psalm  Ivii.), 
agreeably  to  which  "  AlTascheth"  is  the  beginning 
of  some  song  or  poem  to  the  tune  of  which  those 
psalms  were  to  be  chaunted.  [D.  W.  M.]    i 

A'LXJSH  (n^N,  Sam.  {J'*'?t< ;  AlKois ;  Ahs), 

one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey 
to  Sinai,  the  last  before  Rephidim  (Num.  xxxiii.  13, 
14).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  In  the 
Seder  01am  (Kitto,  Ci/c.  s.  v.)  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  8  miles  from  Rephidim.  [G.] 

AL'VAH  (niVy  ;  TuKii  ;  Alva),  a  duke  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40),  written  Aliah  (HyV)  in 
IChr.  1.  51. 

AL'VAN(P?V;  TaAdu;  ^foan),  a  Horite,son 
of  Shobal  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23),  written  Ahan  Q'hV)  in 
IChr.  i.  40. 

A'MAD    (IJJDJf;    'A;Ui^\;    Amaad},  an  un- 

kno^vn  place  in  Asher  between  Alammelech  and 
Misheal  (Josh.  xix.  26  only). 

AMAD'ATHA  (Esth.  xvi.  10,  17);  and 
AMAD'ATHUS  (Esth.  xii.  6).  [Hammedatha.] 

A'MAL  (70y ;  'A/idK;  Amal),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chv.  vii.  3.U 

AM'ALEK  (p!?»3J;  'A/naA^/t;  Amalech),  son 
of  Eliphaz  by  his  concubine  Timnah,  grandson  of 
Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains  ("dukes"  A.  V.) 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,16).  His  mother  came 
of  the  Horite  race,  whose  territoi^  the  descendants 
of  Esau  had  seized :  and,  although  Amalek  himself 
is  represented  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  other  sons 
of  Eliphaz,  yet  his  posterity  appear  to  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Horite  population,  a  "  remnant" 
only  being  mentioned  as  existing  in  Edom  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  when  they  were  dispersed 
by  a  band  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  43).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AMAL'EKITBS  (D*p!pDj; ;  'A^aATjurTa.  ; 
Am'-dtjcUae),  a  nomadic  tribe;  which  occupied  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  and    the  wilderness  intervening 
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between  the  southern  hill-ranges  of  Palestine  and 
the  border  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  29  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7, 
x.xvii.  8).  Arabian  historians  represent  them  as 
originally  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  whence  they  were  pressed  westwards  by 
the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  spread 
over  a  portion  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to 
its  occupation  by  the  descendants  of  Joktan.  This 
account  of  their  origin  harmonizes  with  Gen.  xiv.  7, 
where  the  "  country"  ("  princes"  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  by  the  LXX.)  of  the  Amalekites 
is  mentioned  several  generations  before  the  birth 
of  the  Edomite  Amalek:  it  throws  light  on  the 
traces  of  a  permanent  occupation  of  central  Pales- 
tine in  their  passage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the 
names  Amalek  and  Mount  of  the  Amalekites  (Judg. 
V.  14,  xii.  15):  and  it  accounts  for  the  silence 
of  Scripture  as  to  any  relationship  between  the 
Amalekites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Edomites  or 
the  Israelites  on  the  other.  That  a  mixture  of  the 
two  foi-mer  races  occurred  at  a  later  period,  would 
in  this  case  be  the  only  inference  fi-om  Gen.  xxxvi. 
16,  though  many  writers  have  considered  th3.t 
passage  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  nation, 
explaining  Gen.  xiv.  7,  as  a  case  olprolepsis.  The 
physical  character  of  the  district,  which  the  Ama- 
lekites occupied  [Arabia],  necessitated  a  nomadic 
life,  which  they  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent,  taking 
their  families  with  them  even  on  their  militai-y 
expeditions  (Judg.  vi.  5).  Their  wealth  consisted 
in  flocks  and  herds.  Mention  is  made  ot  a  "  town" 
(1  Sam.  XV.  5),  and  Josephus  gives  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  capture  of  several  towns  by  Saul 
(Ant.  vi.  7,  §2)  ;  but  the  towns  could  have  been 
little  more  than  stations,  or  nomadic  enclosures.  The 
kings  or  chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished  by  the 
hereditai-y  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
8).  Two  important  routes  led  thi-ough  the  Ama- 
lekite  district,  viz.,  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  southern  Asia  and  Africa 
by  the  Aelanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  expedition  of  the  four 
kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the  opening  of 
the  latter  route  ;  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  the 
foiiner  that  the  Amalekites  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress  they  attempted 
to  stop,  adopting  a  guerilla  style  of  warfare 
(Deut.  XXV.  18),  but  were  signally  defeated  at 
Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.).  In  union  with  the  Ca- 
naanites  they  again  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  defeated  them  near  Hor- 
mah  (Num.  xiv.  45).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of 
them  only  as  a  secondary  power,  at  one  time  in 
league  with  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  13),  when  they 
wei'e  defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho ;  at  another  time 
in  league  with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  3)  when 
they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  were 
defeated  by  Gideon.  Saul  undertook  an  expedition 
against  them,  overrunning  their  whole  district 
"  from  Havilah  to  Shur,"  and  inflicting  an  im- 
mense loss  upon  them  (1  Sam.  xv.).  Their 
power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and  they  degenerated 
into  a  horde  of  banditti,  whose  style  of  warfare  is 
well  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  term  1-113  (Gesen. 
Lex.)  frequently  applied  to  them  in  the  description 
of  their  contests  witli  David  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ziklag,  when  their  destruction  was  completed  (  ISam. 
xxvii.,  x.vx. ;  comp.  Numb.  xxiv.  20).     [W.  L.  B.] 

A'MAM  (DI9X  ;  '^■hv ;  Amam),  a  city  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  named  with  Shoma  and  Moladah 
{el-MilK)  in  Josh.  xv.  26,  only.     In  the  Alex.  LXX. 
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the  name  is  joiaed  to  the  preceding — haapaixiii. 
Notliing  is  known  of  it.  [G.] 

A'MAN.  [Haman.] 
■  AMA'NA  (nUDK),  apparently  a  mountain  in 
or  near  Lebanon, — "  from  the  head  of  Amana " 
(Cant.  iv.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this 
is  the'mountain  in  which  the  river  Abana  (2  K.  v. 
12  ;  Keri,  Targum  Jonathan,  and  margin  of  A.  V. 
"  Amana")  has  its  source,  but  in  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther research  in  the  Lebanon  this  is  mere  assumption. 
The  IXX.  translate  wirh  apxris  Trlareas.       [G.] 

AMAra'AH  (  nnON  and  -innDN  •  'A;nap(a 

and  'Afxaplas ;  Amarias ;  whom  God  promised, 
Sim.,  Gesen.,  ?.  q.  ©eS^pacTOs).  Father  of 
Ahitub,  accordiag  to  1  Chr.  vi.  7,  52,  and  son 
of  Meraioth,  in  the  line  of  tlie  high-priests.  In 
Josephus's  Hist.  {Ant.  viii.  1,  §3)  he  is  transfonned 
into  'Apo<}>a.los. 

2.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xis.  11).  He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and 
the  fifth  high-priest  who  succeeded  Zadok  (1  Chr. 
vi.  11).  Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  his 
name,  but  from  the  way  in  which  Jehoshaphat 
mentions  him  he  seems  to  have  seconded  that  pious 
king  in  his  endeavours  to  work  a  reformation  in 
Israel  and  Judah  (see  2  Chr.  xvii.  xix.).  Josephiis, 
who  calls  him  'A/j-afflav  rhv  Upsa,  "  Amaziah  the 
priest,"  unaccountably  says  of  him  that  he  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  Zebadiah,  as  the 
text  now  stands.  But  if  knan-ipovs  is  sti*uck  out 
this  absurd  statement  will  disappear  {Ant.  ix.  1, 
§1).  It  is  not  easy  to  recognise  him  in  the  won- 
derfully corrupt  list  of  high-priests  given  in  the 
Ant.  X.  8,  §6.  But  he  seems  to  be  concealed 
under  the  strange  form  AHinPAMOS,  Axioramus. 
The  syllable  AH  is  comipted  from  A2,  the  tei-mi- 
nation  of  the  preceding  name,  Azarias,  which  has 
accidentally  adhered  to  the  beginning  of  Anr^ariah,  as 
the  final  2  has  to  the  very  same  name  in  the  text 
of  Nicephonis  (ap.  Seld.  de  Success,  p.  103), 
producing  the  form  ^a/j.apias.  The  remaining 
'ldipaiJ.os  is  not  far  removed  from  'Afiapias.  The 
successor  of  Amariah  in  the  high-priesthood  must 

.have  been  Jehoiada.  In  Josephus  $i5eas,  which 
is  a  corruption  of  'IwSeos,  follows  Axioramus. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  support  in  the  sacred 
history  for  the  names  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  who  are 
made  to  follow  Amariah  in  the  genealo^v,  1  Chr. 
vi.  11,  12. 

3.  The  head  of  a  Levitical  house  of  the  Kohath- 
ites  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19, 
Kxiv.  23 J. 

4.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
of  priests,  which  was  named  after  him,  in  the  time 
of  David,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Nehemiah  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  15;-  Neh.  x.  '6,  xii.  2,  13). 
In.  the  first  passage  the  name  is  written  *lK)Nj  Tm- 
mer,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  name.  Another 
form  of  the  name  is  ^"IpX  Tmri  (1  Chr.  ix.  4,  5), 
a  man  of  Judah,  of  the  sons  of  Bani.  Of  the  same 
family  we  find, 

5-  Amariah  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  42 ; 
Neh.  xi.  4). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  pj-ophet  (Zeph. 
i.  1).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AM'ASA     (Nj^'ipj?,     a    burden  ^    'A/xeco-at; 

Amasa).  1.  Son  of  Ithra  or  Jether,  by  Abigail, 
David's  sister  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).    He  joined  Absalom 
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in  his  rebellion,  and  was  by  him  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  place  of  Joab,  by  whom  he 
was  totally  defeated  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  6).  When  Joab  incuiTcd  the  displeasure  of 
David  for  kiUing  Absalom,  David  forgave  the  trea- 
son of  Amasa,  recognized  him  as  his  nephew,  and 
appointed  him  Joab's  successor  (xix.  13).  Joab 
afterwards,  when  they  were  both  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebel  Sheba,  pretended  to  salute  Amasa,  and  stabbed 
him  with  his  sword  (xx.  10),  which  he  held  con- 
cealed in  his  left  hand.  Whether  Amasa  be  identical 
with  ''EJ'DJ^  who  is  mentioned  among  David's  com- 

mandei-s  (1  Chr.  xii.  18),  is  uncertain  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  Israel,  ii.  544), 

2.  A  prince  of  Ephraim,  son  of  Hadlai,  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).         [R.  W.  B.] 

AMAS'AI.      [Amasa.] 

AMASH'AI  OWWr,  'Afiaa-ia;  Amassai), 
name  of  a  man  (Neh.  xi.  13). 

AMASI'AH  (n^ppj;;  A/xatrias ;  Amasias)^ 
name  of  a  man  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16). 

A'MATH.     [Hamath.] 

AM'ATHEIS  (AfiaBlas;  Emeus),  1  Esd.  ix. 
29.     [Athlai.] 

AM'ATHIS  (in  some  copies  Amathas),  *'  the 
LAND  OF  "  (Ji  'Kixa&LTLS  X^P°^  '■>  ^  district  to  the 
north  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan  Maccabaeiis 
met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xii.  25). 
From  the  context  it  is  evidently  Hamath.     [G.] 

AMAZIAH  (n;:V»K,  or  i\r\1^m,  strength  of 
Jehovah;  'A/xetra'as,  'Afiacrias-^  Amasias,  son  of 
Joash,  and  eighth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  25  on  the  murder  of  his 
father,  and  punished  the  murderers;  sparing,  how- 
ever, their  children,  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xxiv. 
16,  as  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  (xiv.  6)  expressly  in- 
forms us,  thereby  implying  that  the  precept  had  not 
been  generally  observed.  In  order  Ui  restore  his  king- 
dom to  the  greatness  of  Jehoshaphat's  days,  he  made 
war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated  them  in  the  valley  of 
Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (the  scene  of  a  great 
victory  in  David's  time,  2  Sam.  viii.  13  ;  1  Chi". 
sviii.  12;  Ps.  Ix.  title),  and  took  their  capital, 
Selah  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Jokteel,  1.  e.  praemium  Dei  (Gesenius  in  voce"), 
which  was  also  borne  by  one  of  his  o\vn  Jewish 
cities  (Josh.  xv.  38).  We  read  in  2  Chr,  xxv. 
12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews  threw  10,000 
Edomites  from  the  cliff's,  and  that  Amaziah  per- 
formed religious  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  gods 
of  the  country;  an  exception  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  reign  (cf.  2  K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Chr. 
xxv.  2).  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  overtaken  by 
misfortune.  Having  already  offended  the  Hebrews 
of  the  northern  kingdom  by  sending  back,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  prophet's  direction,  some  mercenary 
troops  whom  he  had  hired  from  it,  he  had  the 
foolish  arrogance  to  challenge  Joash  king  of  Israel 
to  battle,  despising  probably  a  sovereign  whose 
strength  had  been  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars,  and 
who  had  not  yet  made  himself  respected  by  the 
gi'eat  successes  recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25.  But 
Judah  v/as  completely  defeated,  and  Amaziah  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  by  Joash  to 
Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  ix. 
9,  3),  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror  under  a 
threat  that  otherwise  he  would  put  Amaziah  to 
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death.  We  do  uot  know  the  historian's  authority 
for  this  statement,  but  it  explains  the  tact  that  the 
city  was  taken  apparently  without  resistance  (2  K. 
xjv.  13),  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  side  towards  the  Israelitish  frontier  was  broken 
down,  and  treasures  and  hostages  were  carried  off 
to  Samaria.  Amaziah  lived  15  years  after  the 
death  of  Joash;  and  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign 
was  murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither 
he  had  retired  tor  safety  from  Jerusalem.  The 
chronicler  seems  to  regard  this  as  a  punishment  for 
his  idolatry  in  Edom,  though  his  language  is  not 
very  cleai-  on  the  point  (2  Chr.  xxv^.  27);  and 
doubtless  it  is  veiy  probable  that  the  conspiracy 
was  a  consequence  of  the  low  state  to  which  Judah 
must  have  been  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  after  the  Kdomitish  war  and  humiliation  in- 
flicted by  Joash  king  of  Israel.  His  reign  lasted 
from  B.C.  837  to  809.  (Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici, 
i.  p.  325.) 

2.  Priest  of  the  golden  calf  at  Bethel,  who  endea- 
voured to  drive  the  prophet  Amos  from  Israel  into 
Judah,  and  complaihed  of  him  to  king  Jeroboam  II. 
(Am.  vii.  10). 

3.  A  descendant  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45).  [G.  E.  L.  C] 
AMBASSADOR.  Sometimes  l^V  and  some- 
times TjX^D  is  thus  rendered;  and  the  occun-ence 
of  both  tenns  in  the  parallel  clauses  of  Prov.  xiii. 
17  seems  to  show  that  they  approximate  to  syno- 
nyms. The  office,  like  its  designation,  was  not 
definite  nor  permanent,  but  pro  re  natd  merely. 
The  precept  given  Deut.  xx.  10,  seems  to  imply 
some  such  agency ;  rather,  however,  that  of  a  mere 
nuncio,  often  hearing  a  letter  (2  K.  v.  5,  xix.  14) 
than  of  a  legate  empowered  to  treat.  The  inviola- 
bility of  such  an  officer's  person  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  only  recorded  infraction  of  it  being 
followed  with  unusual  severities  towards  the  van- 
quished, probably  designed  as  a  condign  chastisement 
of  that  offence  (2  Sam.  x.  2-5  ;  cf.  xii.  26-31).  The 
earliest  examples  of  ambassadors  employed  occur  in 
the  cases  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the  Amorites  (Num. 
sx.  14,  xxi.  21  ;  Judg.  xi.'  17-19),  afterwards  in 
that  of  the  fraudulent  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  4,  &c.), 
and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife  mentioned  Judg. 
xi.  12  and  xx.  12.  (See  Cunaeus  de  Rep.  Hehr.  ii. 
20,  with  notes  by  J.  Nicholaus.  Ugol.  iii.  771-4.) 
They  are  mentioned  more  fi-equently  during  and 
after  the  contact  of  the  great  adjacent  monarchies  of 
Syria,  Babylon,  &c.  with  those  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
e.g.  in  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  They  were 
usually  men  of  high  rank ;  as  in  that  case  the 
chief  captain,  the  chief  cupbearer,  and  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  were  deputed,  and  were  met  by  delegates 
of  similar  dignity  from  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17, 
18;  see  also  Is.  xxx.  4).  Ambassadors  are  found 
to  have  been  employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of 
hostile  challenge  or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8 ; 
1  K.  XX.  2,  6),  but  of  friendly  compliment,  of  re- 
quest for  alliance  or  other  aid,  of  submissive  depre- 
cation, and  of  curious  inquiry  (2  K.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  7, 
xviii.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  31).  The  dispatch  of  am-' 
bassadors  with  urgent  haste  is  inti-oduced  as  a 
token  of  national  grandeur  in  the  obscure  prophecy 
Is.  xviii.  2.  [H.  H.] 

AMBER,  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  hwn 
(^Chashmal)  which  occurs  thi-ee  times  in  Ezekiel, 
i.  4,  27,  viii.  2,  and  is  rendcicd  by  the  LXX.  by 
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^KeKTpov;  elecinan,  Vnlg.  It  is  certain  from 
the  context  of  these  passages  that  the  bituminous 
substance  which  we  call  amber  is  not  meant; 
According  to  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4.  s.  23),  the  ^K^KTpov 
was  a  metallic  substance  compounded  of  four  parts 
gold  and  one  silver.  Passow  claims  this  meaning 
for  the  word  in  those  passages  of  Horn,  and  Hesiod 
where  it  occurs,  and  also  in  Soph.  Antig.  1038, 
whei*e  he  speaks  of  rhv  irphs  ^aptewy  ^XeKrpov. 

The  Heb.  T'DK'n  is  cei-tainly  a  metal.  Its  de- 
rivation is  not  so  certain.  Bochart  (^Ilieroz.  iii. 
876-893,  Lips.)  thinks  that  it  is  compounded  of 
tJ^np  =  r\^r\),    brass,    and    the   Talmudic   word 

hbO'  ^hhD,  gold,  so  that  hjpm  =  ^Wn3,  brass 
mixed  with  gold,  ^ahKOXp^o'opy  or  at  any  rate 
brass  having  the  splendour  and  colour  of  gold, 
XahKhs  xpv<ro€iB'fis  =  nnVD  D^Vl} ,  Ezi-.  viii.  27. 
Gesenius  dissents  from  this  derivation,  and  prefers 
to  consider  'pDE^PI  =  ^D  -f-  E^m,  the  syllable  "pD 
implying  smoothness,  as  in  the  words  tO^D,  ]^7Dj 

fxaXda-ffw,  mulceo,  &c.  He  therefore  takes  it  to 
mean  smooth  polished  brass,  comparing  Ez.  i.  7, 
/7'p  ndlJ.     The  Rabbins  have  a  fanciful  deiiva- 

tion  of  the  word  from  m?7D!0  EJ'N  DVn,  animalia 
ignea  loquentia,  and  assert  it  to  be  the  name  of  an 
angel.  [W.  D.] 

AMETHYST  (HD^nX),  the  name  of  a  pre- 
cious stone  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12, 
which  the  LXX.  have  translated  afxiQvffros,  and  the 
Vulg.  amethystus.  The  Heb.  word  is  a  verbal 
from  the  root  0711,  to  dream,  and  hence  it  was 

-   T 

believed  that  it  caused  those  who  wore  it  to  dream, 
whilst  the  Greek  name  of  this  stone  ai'ose  from  its 
supposed  ability  to  protect  the  wearer  of  it  from 
drunkenness  (Der.  o  and  juefluoj).  Pliny  (xxxvii.  9) 
mentions  the  opinion  that  it  was  so  designated  be- 
cause it  imitates  the  colour  of  wine  without  reach- 
ing it.  The  amethyst  was  the  third  jewel  in  the 
third  row  of  the  breastplate  of  judgment.  It  is 
mentioned  also  in  Rev.  xxi.  20,  as  the  twelfth  of 
the  precious  stones  with  which  the  foundations  of 
the  city  wall  were  gai'nished.  The  amethyst  is  a 
sub-species  of  quartz,  generally  of  a  violet  colour, 
but  those  from  the  East  are  sometimes  deep  red. 
The  best  amethysts  are  found  in  India,  Armenia, 
and  Arabia.  Pliny  calls  them  sculptwae  faciles ; 
tmd  they  were  very  extensively  used  for  rings  and 
seals.     See  Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxviii.  19.       [W.  D.] 

A'MI  CpX;  *H/i6t;  Ami),  name  of  one  of 
"  Solomon's  sei-vants  "  (Ezr.  ii.  57)  ;  called  Amon 
(pDN)  in  Neh.  ^-ii.  59.  Ami  is  probably  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  Amon. 

AMIT'TAI(^ripK;  'A/Aoflf;  Amatht),  father 
of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25;  Jon.  i.  1). 

AM'MAH,  the  hill  of  (H^N  n^ia  j  &  ^ovyhs 

Afifidy;  coUis  aquae  ductus),  a-hill  *  facing' Giah  by 
the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon,  named  as  the 
point  to  wliich  Joab's  pui-suit  of  Abner  after  the  death 
of  Asahel  extended  (2  Sam.  ii.  24).  Josephiis  {Ant. 
vii.  i.  §3)  Tt^TTos  tIs,  hv  'Afifidrav  KoKovai  (comp. 
Targ.  Jon.  NHDN).  Both  Symmachus  (yd-KT}),  and 
Theodotion  {p^pa.ya3y6s),  agi-ee  with  the  Vulgate  in 
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au  allusion  to  some  vvateicouvse  here.  Can  this  point 
to  the  "  excavated  fountain,"  "  under  the  high 
rook,"  described  as  near  Gibeon  {El-Jib)  by  Ro- 
binson (i.  455)  ?  [G-] 

AM'MIDOI,  in  some  copies  Ammidioi 
(■A/ifiiSoi  or  'Afi/j-lStoi),  named  in  1  Esdr.  r.  20 
among  those  who  came  up  from  Babylon  with 
Zorobabel.  The  three  names  Pyra,  Chadias,  and 
A.  ai-e  inserted  between  Beeroth  and  Ramah  with 
out  any  corresponding  words  in  the  parallel  lists 
of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

AM'MIEL  ('?N''Sy  ;  'A/i^^^  ;  Ammiel),  name 
of  four  men.  1.  (Num.  xiii.  12).  2.  (2  Sam.  ix. 
4,  5,  xvii.  27.  3.  Father  of  Bathsheba  (1  Chv. 
iii.   5),  called  Eliam  (DV'PN)  in   2  Sam.  xi.  .3. 

4.  (1  Chr.  xxTi.  5). 
.AMMI'HUD  n W^y ;  'EAiioiS;  AmmihM), 

name  of  five  men.  1.  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii. 
48,  5;t,  X.  22  ;  1  Chi-,  vii.  26).  2.  (Num.  xxxiv. 
20).     3.  (Num.  xxxiT.  28).     4.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37). 

5.  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

AMMIN'ADAB(313''l3y;'A/xira5ci0;  Ami- 
nadah  ;  one  of  the  people,  i.  e.  family,  of  the  prince 
(famii'lm  principis),  Gesen. ;  man  of  generosity , 
Fiirst,  who  ascribes  to  DU  the  sense  of  "  homo"  as 
its  primitire  meaning :  the  passages,  Ps.  ex.  3,  Cant. 
vi.  12,  margin,  seem  howeyer  rather  to  suggest 
the  sense  m//  people  is  willing]).  1.  Son  of  Ram  or 
Aram,  and  father  of  Nahshon,  or  Naasson  (as  it  is 
written.  Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  32),  who  was  the 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the  firet  numbering 
of  Israel  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Num. 
i.  7,  ii.  3 ;  Ruth  iv.  19,'  20 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  10).  We 
gather  hence  tliat  Amminadab  died  in  Egypt  before 
the  Exodus,  which  accords  with  the  mention  of 
him  in  Ex.  Ti.  23,  where  we  read  that  "  Aaron 
took  him  Elisheba  daughter  of  Amminadab,  sister 
of  Nahshon,  to  wife,  and  she  bare  him  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar."  This  also  indicates 
that  Amminadab  must  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  most  grievous  oppression  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt.  He  is  the  fourth  generation  after  Judah 
the  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  and  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Jesus  Christ.  Nothiug  more  is  recorded 
of  him ;  but  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Aaron 
may  be  marked  as  the  earliast  instance  of  alliance 
between  the  royal  hne  of  Judah  and  the  priestly 
line  of  Aaron.  And  the  name  of  his  grandson 
Nadab  may  be  noted  as  probably  given  in  honour 
of  Ammi-nadab  his  gi-andfather. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  112  sons  of  Uzziel,  a  junior 
Levitical  house  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites 
(Ex.  vi.  18),  in  the  days  of  David,  whom  that  king 
sent  for,  together  with  Uriel,  Asaiah,  Joel,  She- 
maiah,  and  Eliel,  other  chief  fathers  of  Levitical 
houses,  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,  to 
bring  the  ark  of  God  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chi-,  xv.  10- 
12),  to  the  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it.  The 
passage  last  quoted  is -.instructive  as  to  the  mode  of 
naming  the  houses ;  for  besides  the  sons  of  Kohath, 
120,  at  V.  5,  we  have  the  sons  of  Elizaphan,  200, 
at  V.  8,  of  Hebron,  80,  at  v.  9,  and  of  Uzziel,  112, 
at  V.  10,  all  of  them  Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  27,  30). 
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3.  At  1  Chr.  vi.  22  (7,  Heb.  B.)  Izhar,  the  son 
of  Kohath,  and  father  of  Korah,  is  called  Ammi- 
nadab, and  the  Vatican  LXX.  has  the  same  reading. 
(The  Alexandrine  has  Izhar.)  But  it  is  probably 
only  a  clerical  eiTor.  In  Cant.  it.  12,  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  we  ought  to  read  a^J'Sy,  Ammiim- 
dib,  with  the  A.  V.,  or  a*'13  'BV,  mij  willing 
people,  as  in  the  mai-gin.  If  Amminadib  is  a 
proper  name,  it  is  thought  to  be  either  the  name  of 
some  one  famous  for  his  swift  chariots,  n*inS"}Pj 

or  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  Abinadab,  and  to 
the  new  cart  on  wliich  they  made  to,ride  ('13''3"1^) 

the  ark  of  God  (2  Sam.  vi.  3).  But  this  last, 
though  perhaps  intended  by  the  LXX.  version  of 
Cant.,  which  has  'A^ivaSd^,  is  scarcely  probable. 
In  vii.  2  (1  A.  V.)  the  LXX.  also  render  3nrn3 

"  oh !  prince's  daughter,"  by  Bvyarhp  vaM^,  and  in 
the  Cod.  Alex,  dvyarep  'AjxivaU^.       [A.  C.  H.] 

AMMISHAD'DAI  C^E^'*'©!? ;  Afita-ada-'i ;  Am- 
misaddai),  name  of  a  man  (Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25, 
vii.  66,  71,  X.  25). 

AlVmiZ'ABAD  (nnriSV;  Za^ciS;  Amizabad), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  G). 

AM'MON,  AMMONITES,  CHILDREN 
ofAMMON"  (PDV{onlytwice),''J1Sy,  D^Jir^V; 
pDV  ^J3  ;  'Aixfidv,  'AfxiJ,av7ratj  LXX.  in  Pent. ; 
elsewhere  'A/x/awi/,  viol  'Afifieov ;  .Joseph.  "Afx/xa- 
virai ;  Amnion,  Vulg.),  a  people  descended  trom 
Ben-Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  hy  his  younger  daughter 
(Gen.  xix.  38;  comp.  Ps.  bcxxiji.  7,  Q),  as  Moab 
was  by  the  elder  ;  and  dating  from  the  destruction 
of  Sodom. 

The  near  relation  between  the  two  peoples  in- 
dicated in  the  stoiy  of  their  origin  continued 
throughout  their  existence :  from  their  eaihest 
mention  {Dent,  ii.)  to  tlieir  disappearance  from  the 
biblical  history  (Jud,  v.  2)  the  brother-tribes  are 
named  together  (comp.  Judg.  x.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  1 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  8,  &c.).  Indeed,  so  close  was  their 
union,  and  so  near  their  identity,  that  each  would 
appear  to  be  occasionally  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  the  other.  Thus  the  "  land  of  the  children  of 
Ammon"  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
"  children  of  Lot,"  i.  e.  to  both  Ammon  and 
Moab  (Deut.  ii.  19).  They  are  botli  said  to  have 
hired  Balaam  to  curse  Israel  (Deut.  xxiii.  4), 
whereas  the  detailed  narrative  of  that  event  omits 
all  mention  of  Ammon  (Num.  xxii.  xxiii.).  In  the 
answer  of  Jephthah  to  the  king  of  Ammon  the 
allusions  are  continually  to  Moab  (Judg.  xi.  15, 
18,  25),  while  Chemosh,  the  peculiar  deity  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  29),  is  called  "thy  god"  (24). 
The  land  from  Amon  to  Jabbok,  which  the  king 
of  Ammon  calls  *'my  laud"  (13),  is  elsewhere 
distinctly  stated  to  have  once  belonged  to  a  *'  king 
of  Moab"  (Num.  xxi.  26). 

Unlike  Moab  the  precise  position  of  the  territory 
of  the  Ammonites  is  not  ascertainable.  In  the 
earliest  mention  of  them  (Deut.  ii.  20)  they  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  those  Rephaim,  whom  they  called 
the  Zamzummim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  their  place, 
Jabbok  being  their  border^  (Num.  xxi.  24;  Deut. 


**  The  expression  most  commonly  employed  for  this 
nation  is  "  Bene-Ammon  ;"  next  in  frequency  comes 
*' Ammoni"  or  *' Ammonim;"  and  least  often  "Am- 
mon." The  translators  of  tlie  Auth.  Version  have,  as 
usual,  neglected  these  minute  differences,  and  have 


employed  the  three  terms,   Children  of  Ammon,  Am- 
monites, Ammon,  indiscriminately. 

b  Josephus  says  in  two  places  {Ant.  1.  11,  §5,  and 
xi.  Tj,  $8),  that  Moab  and  Ammon  were  in  Coele- 
Syria. 
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iii.  16,  ii.  37).  "Land"  or  "country"  is,  however, 
but  rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  those  habits  and  circumstances  of  civilisation' — the 
"  plentiful  fields,"  the  "  hay,"  the  "  summer-fruits  " 
the  "  vineyards,"  the  "  presses,"  and  the  "  songs  of  the 
grape-treaders  " — which  so  constantly  recur  in  the 
allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xv.  xvi. ;  Jer.  xlviii.) ;  hut, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  everywhere  traces  of  the 
fierce  habits  of  maiauders  in  their  incursions — 
thmsting  out  the  right  eyes  of  whole  cities 
(1  Sam.  xi.  2),  ripping  up  the  women  with  child 
(Am.  i.  13),  and  displaying  a  very  high  degree  of 
crafty  ci-uelty  (Jer.  xli.  6,  7  ;  Jud,  vii.  11,  12)  to 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  a  suspicious  discourtesy 
to  their  allies,  which  on  one  occasion  (2  Sam.  x. 
1-5)  brought  all  but  extermination  on  the  tiibe  (xii. 
31).  Nor  is  the  contrast  less  ohsei-vable  between 
the  one  city  of  Ammon,  the  fortified  hold  of  Rab- 
bah  (2  Sam.  xi.  1;  Ez.  xxv.  5;  Am.  i.  13),  and 
the  "  streets,"  the  "  house-tops,"  and  the  "  high- 
places,"  of  the  numerous  and  busy  towns  of  the 
rich  plains  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. ;  Is.  xv.  xvi.). 
Taking  the  above  into  account  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that,  while  Moab  was  the  settled 
and  civilised  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot,  the  Bene- 
Ammon  formed  its  predatoiy  and  Bedouin  section. 
A  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  opinion  occms 
in  the  fact  that  the  special  deity  of  the  tribe  was 
worshipped,  not  in  a  house  or  on  a  high  place,  hut 
in  a  booth  or  tent  designated  by  the  veiy  word 
which  most  keenly  expressed  to  the  Israelites  the 
contrast  between  a  nomadic  and  a  settled  life  (Am. 
V.  26 ;  Acts  vii.  43)  [Sugcoth]  .  (See  Stanley, 
App.  §89.) 

On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  obtaiued  a 
footing.  Among  the  confusions  of  the  times  of 
the  Judges  we  find  them  twice  passing  over; 
once  with  Moab  and  Amalek  seizing  Jericho, 
the  "  city  of  palm-trees "  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and  a 
second  time  "  to  fight  against  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  the.  house  of  Ephraim ;"  but  they 
quickly  returned  to  the  freer  pastui-es  of  Gilead, 
leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  presence  in  the  name 
of  Chephar  ha^Ammonai,  "the  hamlet  of  the  Am- 
monites" (Josh,  xviii.  24),  situated  in  the  portion 
of  Benjamin  somewhere  at  the  head  of  the  passes 
which  lead  up  fi'om  the  Jordan-valley,  and  fonn 
the  riatural  access  to  the  table-land  of  the  west 
country. 

The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  held  by 
Israel,  and  which  possibly  was  connected  with  the 
story  of  their  incestuous  origin,  is  stated  to  have 
arisen  partly  from  their  opposition,  or,  rather,  their 
want  of  assistance  (Deut.  xxiii,  4),  to  the  Israelites 
on  their  approach  to  Canaan.  But  it  evidently 
sprang  mainly  from  their  share  in  the  affair  of 
Balaam  (Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Neh.  xiii.  1).  At  the 
period  of  Israel's  first  appjoach  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine the  feeling  towards  Ammon  is  one  of.  regard. 
The  command  is  then  "  distress  not  the  Moabites 
.  .  .  distress  not  the  children  .of  Ammon,  nor 
meddle  with  them"  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19;  and  comp. 
37),  and  it  is  only  from  the  subsequent  transaction 
that  we  can  account  for  the  fact  that  Edom,  who 
had  also  1  efused  passage  through  his  laud  but  had 
taken  no  pait  with  Balaam,  is  punished  with  the 
ban  of  exclusion  from  the  congregation  for  three 
generations,  while  Moab  and  Ammon  is  to  be  kept 
out  for  ten  generations  (Deut.  xxiii.  2),  a  sentence 
which  acquires  peculiar  significance  fiom  its  being 
the  same  pronounced  on  "  bastards "  in  the  pre- 
ceding vei-se,  from  its  collocation   amongst  those 
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pronounced  in  reference  to  the  most  loathsome 
physical  deforanities,  and  also  from  the  emphatic  re- 
capitulation (ver.  6),  "  thou  shalt  not  seek  their 
peace  or  their  prosperity  all  thy  days  for  ever." 

But  whatever  its  origin  it ,  is  certain  that  the 
animosity  continued  in  force  to  the  latest  date. 
Subdued  by  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  33),  and  scat- 
tered with  great  slaughter  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  11) 
— and  that  not  once  only,  for  he  "  vexed "  them 
"  whithersoever  he  turned  "  (xiv.  47) — they  enjoyed 
under  his  successor  a  short  respite,  probably  the 
result  of  the  connexion  of  Moab  with  David  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  3)  and  David's  town,  Bethlehem  —  where 
the  memory  of  Ruth  must  have  been  still  fiesh. 
But  this  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
shameful  treatment  to  which  their  king  subjected 
the  fiiendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sam,  x.  1; 
1  Chr.  xix.  1),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  thei% 
city  and  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows 
(2  Sam.  xii.;   1  Chr.  xx.).      [Rabbah.] 

In  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  they  made  an  incur- 
sion into  Judah  with  the  Moabites  and  the  Maonites,*^ 
but  were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed  that 
three  days  were  occupied  in  spoiling  the  bodies 
(2  Chr.  XX,  1-25).  In  Uzziah*s  reign  they  made 
incursions  and  committed  atrocities  in  Gilead  (Am. 
i.  13);  Jotham  had  wai-s  with  them,  and  exacted 
from  them  a  heavy  tribute  of  "silver  (comp, 
"jewels,"  2  Chr.  xx.  25),  wheat,  and  barley" 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  we 
find  them  in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Gad  fiom 
which  the  Jews  had  been  removed  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (Jer.  xlix.  1-6) ;  and  other  incmsions  are 
elsewhere  alluded  to  (Zeph.  ii,  8,  9).  At  the  time 
of  the  captivity  many  Jews  took  refiige  among  the 
Ammonites  fi'om  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xl.  11),  but 
no  better  feeling  appears  to  have  arisen,  and  qu  the 
return  fi:'ora  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  San- 
hallat  a  Moabite  (of  Choronaim,  Jer.  xlix.),  were  fore-  ■ 
most  among  the  opponents  of  Nehemiah's  restoration. 

Amongst  the  wives  of  Solomon's  harem  are  in- 
cluded Ammonite  .women  (1  K.  xi.  1),  one  of 
whom,  Naamah,  was  the  mother  of  Rehoboam  (1  K. 
xiv.  31;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  hencefonvaixi  traces 
of  the  presence  of  Ammonite  women  in  Judah  are 
not  wanting  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26 ;  Neh.  xiii.  23 ;  Ezi-. 
ix.  1;  see  Geiger,  Urschrift,  &c.  47,  49,  299). 

The  last  appearances  oif  the  Ammonites  in  the 
bibhcal  narrative  are  in  the  books  of  Judith  (v.  vi, 
vii.)  and  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac.  v,  6,  30-43), 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  their  chief 
characteristics- — close  alliance  with  Moab,  hatred  of 
Israel,  and  cunning  craelty — are  maintained  to  the 
end.  By  Justin  Martyi-  (Dial.  Tryph,)  they  are 
spoken  of  as  still  numerous  {vvv  iroXh  TrK9t&os)\ 
but  notwithstanding  this  they  do  not  appear  again. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Judg.  xi.  12, 
&c.;  1  Sam.  xii.  12;  2  Sam.  x.  1;  Jer.  xL  14) 
and  by  "  princes,"  nb*  (2  Sam.  x.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xix. 
3).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Nahash  (1  Sam. 
xi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  x.  2)  was  the  ofliicial  title  of  the  king 
as  Phai'aoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monai'chs;  but 
this  is  without  any  clear  foundation. 

The  divinity  of  the  tribe  was  Molech,  generally 
named  in  the  0.  T.  mider  the  altered  fomi  of  Mil- 
com — "  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon;"   and  occasionally  as  Malcham.      In   more 


c  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  instead  of  "  Ammon- 
ites" in  1  Chr.  xx.  1,  and  xxvi.  8,  we  should  read, 
with  the  LXX.  "Maonites"  or  "  Mehunim."  The 
reasons  for  this  will  be  given  under  Mehunim. 
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than  one  passage  under  the  word  rendered  "  their 
king"  in  the  A.  V.  an  allusion  is  intended  to  tliis 
idol.      [MOLECH.] 

The  Ammonite  names  preserved  in  the  sacred 
text  are  as  follow.  It  is  open  to  inquiry  whether 
these  woi-ds  have  reached  us  in  their  original  form 
(certainly  those  in  Greek  have  not),  or  whether 
they  have  been  altered  in  transference  to  the  He- 
biew  records. 

Achior, 'Axiwp,  quasi  "IIN  ^PIX,  brother  of  lights 
Jud.  v.  5,  &c. 

Baalis,  \yhv^  Joyful,  Jer.  si.  14. 

Hanun,  \^'^T\^  pitiable,  2  Sam.  x.  1,  &c. 

Molech,  "^l^b,  king. 

Naamah,  ViC)^}^  pleasant,  1  K.  siv.  21,  &c. 

Nachash,  dlJ,  serpent,  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  &c. 

Shobi,  ''lb',  return,  2  Sam.  xvii.  27. 

Timotheus,  Ti/i(J0€os,  1  Mac.  v.  6,  &c. 

Tobijah,  iT'liD,  good,  Neh.  ii.  10,  &c. 

Zelek,  p7V,  scar,^  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37. 

The  name  Zamzummim,  applied  by  the  Ammonites 
to  the  Rephaim  whom  they  dispossessed,  should  not 
be  omitted.  [p'-l 

AM'NON  (PJPX,  once  flO^DK  ;  'hp.vd}v  ; 
AmnoTi).  1.  Eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam  the 
Jezreelitess,  bom  in  Hebron  while  his  father's 
royalty  was  only  acknowledged  in  Judah.  He 
dishonoured  his  half-sister  Tamar,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence murdered  by  her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-29). 
[Absalom.] 

2.  SonofShimon(lChr.iv.  20).   [G.E.L.C.] 

A'MOK  (plDy ;  'A/j.4k  ;  Amoc),  name  of  a  man 
(Neh.  xii.  7,  20). 

A'MON  (I'lON;  'A/i/idSi/),  an  Egyptian  di- 
vinity, whose  name    occurs   in    that  of  p?3N  N3 

(Nah.  iii.  8),  or  Thebes,  also  called  N3  [No].  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Amon  is  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xlvi.  25,  but  the  A.  V.  is  most  probably  correct  in 
rendering  N30  flON  "  the  multitude  of  No,"  as  in 
the  parallel  passage,  Ez.xxx.  15,  where  the  equivalent 
pDn  is  employed.  Comp.  also  Ez.  xxx.  4,  10,  for 
the  use  of  the  latter  word  with  reference  to  Egypt. 
These  cases,  or  at  least  the  two  fonnei',  seem  there- 
fore to  be  instances  of  paronomasia  (comp.  Is.  xxx. 
7,  Ixv.  11,  12).  The  Greeks  called  this  divinity 
"Afifiav,  whence  the  Latin  Ammon  and  Hammon ; 
but  their  writers  give  the  Egyptian  pronunciation 
as  "hfifxovv  (Herod,  ii.  42),  "h^iovv  (Plut.  de  Isid.  et 
Osir.  9),  or  'A/awv  (Iambi,  de  Myst.  viii.  3).  The 
ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Amen,  which  must  signify 
**  the  hidden,"  from  the  verb  amen,  **  to  enwrap, 
conceal "  (Champollion,  Bictionnaire  E'gyptien, 
p.  197),  Copt.  ^JULOni-  "^^^  intei-pretation 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Plutarch,  on  the  authority 
of  a  supposition  of  Manetho.  (Mav^Q^s  fikv  6 
SejSei'j'iJTT/s  tJ>  K^KpvfXfiivov  otsTat  koX  t))V  Kp'lj-^iv 
imh  ravrrjs  d7i\ov(r6ai  t^s  (pwp'qSf  de  Isid.  et  Osir. 
I.  c.)  Amen  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  of  the  first 
order,  and  chief  of  the  triad  of  Thebes.  He  was 
worshipped  at  that  city  as  Amen~Ra,  or  "  Amen  the 
sun,"  represented  as  a  man  wearing  a  cap  with  two 
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**  Compare  the  soubriquet  of  "  Le  Balafrt?." 


high  plumes,  and  Amen-Ra  ka  mut-ef,  "  Amen-Ka, 
who  is  both  male  and  female,"  represented  as  the 
generative  principle.  In  the  latter  fonn  he  is  ac- 
companied by  the  figures  of  trees  or  other  vegetable 
products,  like  the  "  gi-oves"  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
[Egypt],  and  is  thus  connected  with  Baal.  In 
the  Great  Oasis,  and  the  famous  one  named  after 
him,  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  the  ram- 
headed  god  Num,  and  called  either  Amen,  Amen-Ka, 
or  Amen-Num,  and  thus  the  Greeks  came  to  suppose 
him  to  be  always  ram-headed,  whereas  this  was  the 
proper  characteristic  of  Num  (Wilkinson,  Modern 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  367,  375).  The 
worship  of  Amen  spread  from  the  Oases  along  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  and  even  penetrated  into 
Greece.  The  Greeks  identified  Amen  with  Zeus, 
and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeus  Ammon  and  Ju- 
piter Ammon.  [R.  S.  P.] 

A'MON  (flDN  ;  'Afj.<:>s,  Kings  ;  'Ajxci^v,  Chr. ; 

Joseph.  ^Afxcoa'os  ;  Amon').  1.  King  of  Judah, 
son  and  successor  of  Manasseh.  The  name  may 
mean  skilful  in  his  art,  or  child  (verbal  from 
|0N,  to  nurse).      Yet  it  sounds  Egyptian,  as  if 

connected  with  the  Theban  god,  and  possibly  may 
have  been  given  byManasseh  tohis  son  in  an  idolatrous 
spirit.  Following  his  father's  example,  Amon  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  false  gods,  but  was 
killed,  in  a  conspiracy  after  a  reign  of  two  years. 
Probably  by  insolence  or  tyranny  he  had  alienatwl 
his  own  servants,  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  hostility, 
for  the  people  avenged  him  by  putting  all  the  con- 
spirators to  death,  and  secured  the  succession  to  his 
son  Josiah.  'To  Amon's  reign  we  must  refer  the 
terrible  picture  which  the  prophet  Zephaniah  gives 
of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  Jerusalem  : 
Idolatry  supported  by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4, 
iii.  4),  the  poor  ruthlessly  oppressed  (iii.  3),  and 
shameless  indifference  to  evil  (iii.  11).  According 
to  Clinton  {F.  H.  i.  p.  328),  the  date  of  his  ac- 
cession is  B.C.  642 ;  of  his  death,  B.C.  640  (2  K. 
xxi.  19;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20). 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26  ; 
2  Chr.  xix.  25). 

3.  See  Ami.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AM'OEITE,    THE    AM'OEITES   (nbN, 

^"lOXn    (always  in  the  singular),  accurately  "  the 

Emorite" — the  dwellers  on  the  summits — moun- 
taineei-s  ;  ''Afio^pcuoi ;  Amorrhaci),  one  of  the  chief 
nations  who  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  before  its 
conquest  by  the  Israelites. 

In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  "  the  Amo- 
rite"  is  given  as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  with 
"Zidon,  Heth  [HittiteJ,  the  Jebusite,"  &c.  The 
interpretation  of  the  name  as  "mountaineers"  or 
*'  highlanders"' — due  to  Simonis  (see  his  Onomas- 
ticon),  though  commonly  ascribed  to  Ewaid  —  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  notices  of  the  text, 
which,  except  in  a  few  instances,  speak  of  the  Amo- 
rites  as  dwelling  on  the  elevated  poriions  of  the 
country.  In  this  respect  they  are  contrasted  with  the 
Canaanites,  who  were  the  dwellers  in  the  lowlands ; 
aud  the  two  thus  formed  the  main  broad  divisions 
of  the  Holy  Land.  "  The  Hittite,  and  the  Jebu- 
site, and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  mountain  [of 
Judah  aud  EphraimJ,  and  the  Canaanite  dwells 
by  the  sea  [the  lowlands  of  Philistia  and  Shai'on] 
and  by  the  'side*  of  Jordan"  [in  the  valley  of  the 
Arabah], — was  the  report  of  the  first  Israelites  who 
entered  the  country  (Num.  xiii.  29;  and  see  Josh. 
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V.  1,  s.  (>,  xi.  3;  Deut.  i.  d,  2);  "Mountain  of 
the  A."  44).  this  we  shall  find  borne  out  by 
other  notices.  In  the  veiy  earliest  times  (Geu. 
xiv.  7)  they  are  occupying  the  barren  heights  \ve=;t 
of  the  Bead  Sea,  at  the  place  which  afterwards 
bore  the  name  of  En-gedi ;  hills  in  whose  tastuesses, 
the  "  rocks  of  the  wild  goats,"  David  attei-wai-ds 
took  reftige  fi-om  tlie  pm-suit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
29;  xsiv.  'J).  [Hazezon-Tamar].  From  this 
point  they  stretched  west  t-o  Hebron,  where  Abi"am 
was  then  dwelling  under  the  "oak-giove"  ot  the 
thiee  brothei-s,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamie  (Gen. 
xir.  13  ;  comp.  xiii.  18).  From  this,  their  .mcient 
seat,  they  may  have  crossed  the  ATilley  of  the 
Jordan,  tempted  by  the  high  table-lands  on  the 
east,  fur  there  we  next  meet  them  at  the  date  of 
the  invasion  of  the  countrr.  Sihon,  their  then 
kino;,  had  taken  the  rich  pasture-land  south  of  the 
Jabbok,  and  had  diiven  the  I\Ioabites,  its  fonner 
possessoi-s,  across  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Amon 
(Xum.  xxi.  2(3;  13),  which  thenceforward  foi-med 
the  boundary  between  the  two  hostile  peoples 
vXuni.  xxi.  13).  The  IsraeHtes  appaiently  ap- 
proached from  the  south-east,  keeping  "  on  the 
other  side "  (that  is  on  the  east)  of  tho  upper  pait 
of  tiie  AiTion,  which  there  bends  south wai-ds,  so  as 
to  fonn  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  countiy  of 
Moab.  Their  i-equest  to  pass  through  his  land  to 
the  fords  of  Joi-dan  was  refused  by  Sihon  (Num. 
xxi.  21;  Deut.  ii.  26);  he  '-went  out"  against 
them  (xxi.  23;  ii.  32),  was  killed  with  his  sons 
and  his  people  (ii.  33),  and  his  laud,  cattle,  and 
cities  taken  possession  of  by  Israel  (xxi.  24,  25, 
31,  ii.  34-56).  This  rich  tract,  boimded  by  the 
Jabbok  on  tlie  north,  the  Amon  on  the  south,  Jor- 
dan on  the  west,  and  "the  wilderness"  on  the  east 
(Judg.  xi.  21,  22) — in  the  words  of  Josephus  "a 
land  lying  between  three  livere  after  the  mannei-  of 
an  island"  {Jjif.  iv.  5,  §2) — was,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  special  sense  the  "  land  of  the  Amorites " 
(Num.  xxi.  31;  Josh.  xii.  2,  3,  xiii.  9;  Judg.  xi. 
21,  22);  but  their  possessions  are  distinctly  stated 
to  have  extended  to  the  very  feet  of  Heimon  (Deut. 
iii.  8,  iv.  48),  embracing  "all  Gilead  and  all 
Bashan  "  (iii.  10),  with  the  Joi-dan  valley  on  the 
east  of  the  river  (iv.  49),  and  fonning  together  the 
land  of  the  "  two  kuigs  of  the  Amorites,"  Sihon  and 
Og  (Deut.  xxxi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xxiv.  12). 
After  the  passage  of  the  Joixian  we  again  meet 
with  Amorites  disputing  with  Joshua  the  conquest 
of  the  west  countiy.  But  although  the  name 
generally  denotes  the  mountain-tribes  of  the  centre 
of  the  country,  yet  this  definition  is  not  alwavs 
strictly  maintained,  varying  probably  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  particular  pait  of  thn  historv,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  Xor  ought  we  to 
expect  that  the  Israelites  could  have  possessed  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  a  set  of  small  tribes  whorn 
they  were  called  upon  to  extei-minate — with  whom 
they  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  iutei-couise — and, 
moreover,  of  whose  general  similaiity  to  each 
otlier  we  have  convincing  proof  in  the  conftision  in 
question. 

Some  of  these  differences  ai-e  as  follows  : — 
Hebron  is  "Amorit«"  iu  Gea.  xiii.  IS,  xiv.  13, 
though  "Hittite"  in  xxiii.  and  "Canaanite"  in 
Judg.  i..  10.  The  "  Hivites  "  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  are 
"  Amorites"  in  xlviii.  22  ;  and  so  also  in  Josh.  ix. 
7,  xi.  10,  as  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  12.  Jeru- 
salem is  "  Amorite"  in  Josh.  x.  5,  0,"  but  in  xvii. 

^       °  The  LXX.  has  here  tCh-  le/Jjuo-aiwr. 
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63,  xviii.  28;  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11;  2  Sam.  v.  6, 
&c.,  it  is  "  Jebusite."  The  "  Canaaniies"  of  Num. 
xiv.  45  (comp.  Judg.  i.  17),  are  "  Amorites "  in 
Deut.  i.  44.  Jarmuth,  Lachish  and  Eglon  were 
in  the  low  countiy  of  the  Shefela  (Josh,  sv.,35, 
39),  but  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,  they  are  "  Amorites  that 
dwell  in  the  mountains;"  and  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  "Amorites"  who  forced  the  Danit«s  into  the 
mountain  (Judg.  i.  34,  35)  must  have  themselves 
remained  on  the  plain. 

Xotwitlistanding  these  few  dilTerences,  however, 
fi-om  a  compaiison  of  the  passages  previously 
quoted  it  appeals  plain  that  "Amorite"  was  a 
local  tenu,  and  not  the  name  of  a  distinct  tribe. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  facts.  (1)  The 
wide  area  over  which  the  name  was  spread.  (2) 
The  want  of  connexion  between  those  on  the  east 
and  those  on  the  west  of  Jordan — which  is  only 
once  hinted  at  (Josh.  ii.  10).  (3)  The  existence 
of  kings  like  Sihon  and  Og,  whose  temtories  were 
separate  and  independent,  but  who  are  yet  called 
"  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,"  a  state  of  things 
quite  at  vaiiance  with  the  habits  of  Semitic  tribes. 
(4)  Beyond  the  three  confederates  of  Abi-am,  and 
these  two  kings,  no  individual  Amorites  appear  in 
the  history  (unless  Araimali  or  Oman  the  Jebusite 
be  one).  (5)  There  aie  no  traces  of  any  pecuUai- 
govemmeut,  worehip,  or  customs,  diii'erent  fiom 
those  of  the  other  "  nations  of  Canaan.*' 

One  word  of  the  "  Amorite"  language  has  sm- 
vived — the  name  Senir  (not  "  Shenir")  for  Mount 
Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  9) ;  but  may  not  this  be  the 
Canaanite  name  as  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  (Siriou) 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Hebrew  on  the  other  ? 

All  mountaineers  ai'e  waihke ;  and,  fiom  the  three 
confederate  bi-othere  who  at  a  moment's  notice  ac- 
companied "  Abram  the  Hebrew  "  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  five  kings,  down  to  those  who,  not  depressed 
by  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  Joshua  and  the  tenor 
of  the  name  of  Israel,  persisted  in  di-iving  the  chil- 
dren of  Dan  into  the  monntain,  the  Amorites  fiilly 
maintained  this  character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  heard  in 
the  Bible  of  the  Amorites,  except  the  occasional  men- 
tion of  then*  name  in  the  usual  foimula  for  desig- 
nating the  eaily  inhabitants  of  the  country.    [G,] 

A'MOS  (Dioy,  a  burden;  'Afi6s;  A}7ios), 
a  native  of  Tekoah  in  Judah,  about  six  miles  S. 
of  Bethlehem,  originally  a  shephei-d  anddresser  of 
sycomore-ti-ees,  was  called  by  God's  Spirit  to  be  a 
prophet,  although  not  titdned  in  any  of  the  re- 
gulai-  prophetic  schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14,  15).  He 
ti-avelled  ii-om  Judah  into  the  northern  khigdom 
of  Israel  or  Ephraim,  and  there  exercised  his  mi- 
nisiay,  appai-ently  not  for  any  long  time.  His  date 
cannot  be  later  than  the  15th  veai-  of  Uzziah's  reign 
(b,c.  808,  accoi-ding  to  Clinton,  F.  H.,  i.  p.  325) : 
for  he  tells  us  that  he  prophesied  ''  in  the  reigns  of 
Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Joash  king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earth- 
quake.** This  eaithquake  (also  mentioned  Zech. 
xiv.  5)  cannot  have  occun-ed  after  the  17th  year  of 
Uzziali,  since  Jeroboam  II.  died  in  the  15th  of  that 
king's  reign,  which  thei'etbre  is  the  latest  year  ful- 
filling the  three  chronological  indications  fiinnshed 
by  tlie  prophet  himself.  But  his  ministiy  probably 
took  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  Jeroboam's  ragn, 
perhaps  about  the  middle  of  it,  for  on  tlie  one  hand 
Amos  speaks  of  the  conquest-s  of  tliis  wai-like  king 
as  completed  (vi.  13,  cf.  2  K.  xiv.  25),  on  the 
other  the  Assyrians,  who  towaixls  the  end   of  his 
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reign  were  approaching  Palestine  (Hos.  x.  6,  xi. 
5),  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  any  alarm  in 
the  country.  Amos  predicts  indeed  tliat  Israel  and 
other  neighbouring  nations  will  be  punished  by  cer- 
tain wild  conquerors  from  the  North  (i.  5,  v.  27, 
vi.  14),  but  does  not  name  them,  as  if  they  were 
still  unknown  or  unheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time 
Israel  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
security,  but  infected  by  the  crimes  to  which  such 
a  state  is  liable.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (viii.  4), 
the  ordinances  of  religion  thought  burdensome  (viii. 
5),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravagance  were  ge- 
neral (iii,  15).  The  source  of  these  evils  was  idolatry, 
of  coui'se  that  of  the  golden  calves,  not  of  Baal,  since 
Jehu's  dynasty  occupied  the  throne,  though  it  seems 
probable  fi'om  2  K.  xiii.  6,  which  passage  must  refer 
to  Jeroboam's  reign  [Benkadad  III.],  that  the 
rites  even  of  Astarte  were  tolerated  in  Samana, 
though  not  encom-aged.  Calf-worship  was  spe- 
cially practised  at  Bethel,  where  was  a  principal 
temple  and  summer  palace  for  the  king  (^^i.  13 ; 
cf.  iii.  15),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and  Beersheba 
in  Judah  (iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was  offen- 
sively united  with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord 
(v.  14,  21-23;  cf.  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  went 
to  rebuke  this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah, 
who  procured  from  Jeroboam  an  order  for  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  northern  kingdom.  The  book  of 
the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  divided  into  four 
principal  portions  closely  connected  together.  (1) 
From  i.  1  to  ii.  3  he  denounces  the  sins  of  the  na- 
tions bordering  on  Israel  and  Judah,  as  a  preparation 
for  (2)  in  which,  from  ii.  4  to  vi.  14,  he  describes 
the  state  of  those  two  kingdoms,  especially  the 
former.  This  is  followed  by  (3)  vii.  1 — ix.  10, 
in  which,  after  reflecting  on  the  previous  prophecy, 
he  relates  his  visit  to  Bethel,  and  sketches  the  im- 
pending punishment  of  Israel  which  he  predicted  to 
Amaziah.  After  this  in  (4)  he  rises  to  a  loftier 
and  more  evangelical  strain,  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  hope  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  His  people  forgiven  and  esta- 
blished in  the  enjoyment  of  God's  blessings  to  all 
eteniity.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  style  consists 
in  the  number  of  allusions  to  natural  objects  and 
agi'icultural  occupations,  as  might  be  expected  from 
.  the  early  life  of  the  author.  See  i.  3,  ii.  13,  iii. 
4,  5,  iv.  2,  7,  9,  V.  8,  19,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  is. 
3,  9,  13,  14.  The  book  presupposes  a  popular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hengstenberg, 
Beiirdge  zur  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament,  i.  p. 
83-125),  and  implies  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
except  where  corrupted  by  Jeroboam  I.,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses.  The  references 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament  are  two :  v.  25,  26,  27 
is  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  42,  and  ix.  11 
hj  St.  James  in  Acts  xv.  16.  As  the  book  is  evi- 
dently not  a  series  of  detached  prophecies,  but  logi- 
cally and  artistically  connected  in  its  several  parts, 
it  was  probably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have 
it  after  his  return  to  Tekoah  from  his  mission  to 
Bethel.  (See  Ewald,  Fropheten  des  Alien  Bmides,  i. 
p.  84  ff,)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

A'MOZ  (pOK  ;  'Afxdfs;  Atuos),  father  of  the 

prophet  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxii.  20,  32  ;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  xx.  2. 

AMPHIP'OLIS  {'AtJ.(piiroMs),  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, through  which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  in 
their  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii. 
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1).  It  was  distant  33  Roman  miles  from  Philippi 
{Itin.  Anton,  p.  320).  It  was  called  Amphi-polis, 
because  the  river  Strymon  flowed  almost  round  the 
town  (Thuc.  iv.  102).  It  stood  upon  an  eminence 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  this  river,  just  below 
its  egress  from  the'lake  Cercinitis,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memorable  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  for  th?  battle  fought  imder  its 
walls,  in  which  both  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed 
(Thuc.  V.  6-11).  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
village  called  Neokltdrio,  in  Turkish  Jeni-Keni,  or 
"  New-Town." 

AM'PLIAS  ('A;U7rAias),  a  Christian  at  Romo 
(Rom.  xvi.  8). 

AM'RAM  (DnpV,  'AfM^pdfx',  Amram).    1.  A 

Levite,  father  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  (Ex. 
\i.  18,  20  ;  Num.  iii.  19).  Hence  the  patronpnic 
Amramites  (Num.  iii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23).  2.  A 
contemporary  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  34).       [R.  W.  B.] 

AM'EAPHEL  (^entpX  ;  'Af^ap4>d\;  Amra- 
phel),  perhaps  a  Hamite  king  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia, 
who  joined  the  victorious  incursion  of  the  Elamite 
Chedorlaomer  against  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah and  the  cities  of  the,  plain  (Gen.  xiv.). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain  ;  some  have 
connected  it  with  the  Sanski'it  amarapdla,  "  the 
guardian  of  the  immortals."  (Comp.  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  i.  446.)  [S.  L.] 

AMULETS  were  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls,  &c,, 
worn  as  preservatives  against  the  power  of  enchant- 
ments, and  genei'ally  inscribed  with  mystic  forms  or 
chai-acters.  The  "eanings"  in  Gen.  xxxv.  4  (D*DT3  • 
ivcana ;  inaures)  were  obviously  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship,  and  were  probably  amulets  taken 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Shechemites.  They  are 
subsequently  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  Midian 
(Judg.  viii.  24),  and  perhaps  their  objectionable 
character  was  the  reason  why  Gideon  asked  for 
them.  Again,  in  Hos.  iii.  13,  "  decking  hei-self  with 
eanings "  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
"  days  of  Baalim."  Hence  in  Chaldee  an  ean'ing 
is  called  ^^''^\>. 

But  amulets  weie  more  often  worn  round  the 
neck,  like  the  golden  bulla  or  leather  lorum  of  the 
Roman  boys.  Sometimes  they  were  precious  stones, 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  peculiar  viiiues.  In 
the  "  I\liiTor  of  stones  "  the  strangest  properties  are 
attributed  to  the  amethyst,  Kinocetus,  Alectoria, 
Cerauniura.  &c. ;  and  Pliny,  tallung  of  succina, 
says  '*  Infantibus  alligai'i  amuleti  ratione  prodest " 
(xxxvii.  13,  s.  37).  They  were  generally  suspended 
as  the  centre-piece  of  a  necklace,  and  among  the 
Egyptians  often  consisted  of  the  emblems  of  va- 
rious deities,  or  the  symbol  of  truth  and  justice 
("  Thmei ").  A  gem  of  this  kind,  formed  of 
sapphires,  was  worn  by  the  chief  judge  of  Egypt 
(Diod.  i.  48,  75),  and  a  similar  one  is  repre- 
sented as  worn  by  the  youthful  deity  Harpocrates 
(Wilkinson,  An.  Egypt,  iii.  364).  The  Ai-abs  hang 
round  their  children's  necks  the  figure  of  an  open 
hand;  a  custom  which,  according  to  Shaw,  ai'ises 
from  the  unluoliiness  of  the  number  5.  This 
principle  is  often  found  in  the  use  of  amulets. 
Thus  the  basilisk  is  constantly  engi-aved  on  the 
talismanic  scai'abaei  of  Egypt,  and  accoi'ding  to  Jahn 
{Arch.  Bibl.  §131,  Engl,  tr.),  ihe  U^^Vt  of  Is. 
iii.  23,  were  "  figures  of  serpents  caiTied  in  the 
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hand "  (more  probably  worn  in  the  ears)  "  by  He- 
brew women/'     The  woixi  is  derived  from  KTI?. 

-    T  J 

sibilavit,  and  means  both  "  enchantments"  (of.  Is. 
iii.  3),  and  the  magical  gems  and  fonnularies  used 
to  avert  them  (Gesen.  s.  u.).  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther' the  LXX.  intends  TrepiSe|ia  as  a  translation  of 
this  word;  "  pro  voce  irepid.  nihil  est  in  texta  He- 
braico"  {Sckleiisner^s  Thesaurus).  For  a  like  rea- 
son the  phallus  was  among  the  sacred  emblems  of 
the  Vestals  (Diet,  of  Ant.,  Ait.  '  Fascinum  '). 

The  commonest  amulets  were  sacred  words  (the 
tetitigi-ammaton,  &c.)  or  sentences,  wiitten  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  or  inscribed  in  some  cabbalistic  figLu*e 
like  the  shield  of  David,  called  also  Solomon's  Seal. 
Another  forai  of  this  figure  is  the  pentangle  (or  pen- 
tacle,  V.  Scott's  Antiquary),  which  "  consists  of 
three  triangles  intereected,  and  made  of  five  lines, 
which  may  be  so  set  forth  with  the  body  of  man  as 
to  touch  and  point  out  the  places  where  oui"  Saviour 
was  wounded  "  (Sir  Thos.  Brown's  Vulg.  Ei-rors,  i. 
10).  Under  this  head  fall  the  'E^ecia  ypd/jL/jLara 
(Acts  xix.  19),  and.  in  later  times  the  Abraric  gems 
of  the  Basilidians ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  Abraca- 
dabra," recommended  by  the  physician  Serenus 
Samonicus  as  a  cm'e  of  the  hemitritaeus.  The  same 
physician  prescribes  for  quartan  ague 

"  Maeoniae  Iliados  quartum  suppone  timenti." 

ChaiTDS  "  consisting  of  words  wi-itten  on  folds  of 
papyrus  tightly  rolled  up  and  sewed  in  linen,"  have 
been  found  at  Thebes  (Wilkinson,  L  c),  and  our 
English  ti"anslators  possibly  intended  something  of 
the  kind  when  they  rendei-ed  the  cui-ious  phrase 
(in  Is.  iii.)  tf'Sjin  *ri3  by  "  tablets."  It  was  the 
danger  of  idolatrous  practices  arising  fi'om  a  know- 
ledge of  this  custom  that  probably  induced  the 
sanction  of  the  use  of  phylacteries  (Deut.  vi.  8 ; 
ix.  18,  niSDlD).     The  modem  Ai-abs  use  scraps 

of  the  Koran  (which  they  call  "  telesmes "  or 
'*alalcakirs")  in  the  same  way. 


Amulet.    Modern  Egyptian.    (From  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians.^ 

A  very  large  class  of  amulets  depended  for  their 
value  on  theu*  being  constructed  under  certain 
astronomical  conditions.  Their  most  general  use 
was  to  avert  ill-luck,  &c.,  especially  to  nullify  the 
effect  of  the  oipe(i\fihs  ^iffxavos,  a  belief  in  which 
is  found  among  all  nations.  The  Jews  .were  pai*ti- 
cularly  addicted  to  them,  and  the  only  restiiction 
placed  by  the  Rabbis  on  their  use  was,  that  none 
but  approved  amulets  (i.  e.  such  as  were  known  to 
have  cured  three  persons)  were  to  be  worn  on  the 
Sabbath  (Lightfoot's  Hor.  Hehr.  in  Mat.  xxiv.  24). 
It  was  thought  that  they  kept  off  the  evil  spirits 
who  caused  disease.  Some  animal  substances  wei-e 
fionsidered  to  possess  such  properties,  as  we  see  from 
Tobit.  Pliny  (xxviii.  47)  mentions  a  fox's  tongue 
wom  on  an  amulet  as  a  chaim  against  blear  eyes, 
and  says  (xxx.  15)  "  Scai'abaeorum  cornua  aUigata 
amuleti  naturam  obtinent;"  perhaps  an  Egyptian 
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fancy.  In  the  same  way  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors wore  a  seal-skin  as  a  charm  against  thunder. 
Among  plants,  the  white  bryony  and  the  Hypericon, 
or  Fuga  Daemonum,  ai'e  mentioned  as  useful  (Sir 
T.  Brown,  Vulg.  Errors,  i.  10.  He  attributes  the 
whole  doctrine  of  amulets  to  the  devil,  but  still 
throws  out  a  hint  that  they  may  work  by  "im- 
ponderous  and  invisible  emissions"). 

Amulets  are  still  common.  On  the  Mod.  Egyp- 
tian "  Hegdb  "  see  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  c.  11,  and 
on  the  African  "  pieces  of  medicine,"  a  beUef  in 
which  constitutes  half  the  religion  of  the  Africans, 
see  Livingstone's  Travels,  p.  285  et passim.  [Te- 
RAPHiM  ;  Talisman.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

AM'ZI  OVP^  ;  'A.fJLe(r<rla,  'Afuuri ;  Amasai, 
Amsi),  name  of  two  men,  both  Levites.  1.  (1  Chr. 
vi.  46).      2.  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

A']SrAB(33y,  'AmPiie,  'Avdy.  AUt..  'Avdie), 

a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  50), 
named,  with  Debir  and  Hebron,  as  once  belonging  to 
the  Anakim  (Josh.  xi.  21).  It  has  retained  its 
ancient  name,  and  lies  among  the  hills  about  10 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Hebron,  close  to  Shoco  and  Eshte- 
moa  (Rob.  i.  494).  The  conjecture  of  Eus.  and 
Jerome  (Onom.  Anob,  Anab)  is  evidently  inad- 
missible. [G.] 

AN'AEL,  ANAN'AEL  ('Ava^\,  'AvavM, 
i.  e.  h^iin,  God  hath  given),  Tob.  i.  1 ;  21. 
Cf.  Jer.  sxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10;  Neh.  iii.  1,  xii. 
39.  [B.  F.  W.] 

A'NAH  (n3V ;  'Ava ;  Ana),  the  son  of  Zi- 
beon,  the  son  of  Seir,  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
20,  24),  and  father  of  Aholibamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxx\'i.  2,  14).  We  are  no 
doubt  thus  to  understand  the  text,  with  Winer, 
Hengstenberg,  Tuch,  Knobel,  and  many  others, 
though  the  Hebrew  reads  "  Aholibamah,  daughtei"  of 
Anah,  daughter  of  Zibeon  (pyaSTia  n3J)-n|l) ;" 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  connect  the  reading  in 
accoi-dance  with  the  Sam.,  which  has  p  instead  of 
the  second  713  ;  it  is  better  to  refer  the  second  713 
to  Aholibamah  instead  of  to  its  immediate  ante- 
cedent Anah :  the  word  is  thus  used  in  the  widei- 
sense  of  descendant  (here  granddaughta"),  as  it  is 
apparently  again  in  this  chapter,  v.  39.  We  may 
further  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  (Pent.  ii.  280  ; 
Eng.  transl.ii.  229)  that  the  Anah  mentioned  amongst 
the  sons  of  Seir  in  v.  20  in  connexion  with  Zibeon, 
is  the  same  pereon  as  is  here  referred  to,  and  is  there- 
fore the  grandson  of  Seir.  The  intention  of  the 
genealogy  plainly  is  not  so  much  to  give  the  lineal 
descent  of  the  Seirites  as  to  enumerate  those  de- 
scendants, who,  being  heads  of  ti-ibes,  came  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Edomites.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  Anah,  fi-om  whom  Esau's  wife  sprang,  was  the 
head  of  a  tribe  independent  of  his  fathei*,  and  rank- 
ing on  an  equality  with  that  tribe.  Sevei-al  diffi- 
culties occur  in  regard  to  the  race  and  name  of 
Anah.  By  his  descent  from  Seir  he  is  a  Honte 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20),  whilst  in  v.  2  he  is  called  a 
Hivite,  and  again  m  the  narrative  (Gen,  xxi-i.  34) 
he  is  called  Beeri  the  Hittite.  Hengstenberg's  ex- 
planation of  tlie  fii-st  of  these  difficulties  is  fer- 
fetched;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word 
Hivite  (''•Jrlin)  is  a  mistake  of  transaibers  for 
Horite  0"inri).     With  regaiii  to  the  identification 
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of  Anah  the  Horite    with  Beeri  the  Hittite,    see 
Beeei.  IV.  W.  G.] 

ANAHA'EATH  (nnqjX ;  'Amxapie),  a 
place  within  the  border  of  Naphtali,  named  with 
Shiclion  and  Eabbith  (Jos.  xix.  19).  NotUng  is  yet 
known  of  it.  [G.J 

ANAI'AH  (IT'JJ? ;  'Ami/las,  'Acafa  ;    Ania, 
Anaia),  name  of  a  man  (Neh.  viii.  4,  x.  22),  called 
Ananias  {'Avat/ias)  in  1  Esd.  ix.  43. 
A'NAK.     [Anakim.] 

AN'AKIM  (D^^JJ!;  '^yadij.;  EnaMm),  a 
race  of  giants  (so  called  either  from  then"  stature 
{longicoUis,  Gesen.),  or  their  stveng-th  (Fiirst), 
(the  root  p3J(  being  identical  with  our  word  neck), 
descendants  of  Arba  (Josh.  xv.  13,  xxi.  11),  dwell- 
ing in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Hebron,  which  from'  their  progenitor 
receiTed  the  name  of  J)3"}N  n^p,  city  of 'Arba. 
Besides  the  general  designation  Anakim,  they  are 
variously  called  pJJJ  ''33,  sons  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii. 
33),  p3J)n  it"?',  descendants  of  Aiftk  (Num.  xiii. 
22),  and  b'p33?  ''33,  sons  of  Anakun  (Dent.  i.  28). 
These  designations  serve  to  show  that  we  must  re- 
gard Anak  as  the  name  of  the  race  rather  than  that 
of  an  individual,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  is 
said  of  Arba,  their  progenitor,  that  he  "  was  a 
great  man  among  the  Anakim"  (Josh.  xiv.  15). 
The  race  appeal's  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
tribes  or  families,  bearing  the  names  Sheshai,  Ahi- 
man,  and  Talmai.  Though  the  warlike  appearance 
of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Israelites  with  teiTor 
in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  28 ;  Deut.  ix.  2), 
they  were  nevertheless  dispossessed  by  Joshua,  and 
utterly  driven  from  the  land,  except  a  small  rem- 
nant that  found  refuge  in  the  Philistine  cities,  Gaza, 
Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  21).  Then-  chief  city 
Hebron  became  the  possession  of  Caleb,  who  is  said 
to  have  driven  out  from  it  the  tliree  sons  of  Anak 
mentioned  above,  that  is  the  three  families  or  tribes 
of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  rv.  14;  Judg.  i.  20).  After 
this  time  they  vanish  from  history.      [F.  W.  G.] 

AN'AMIM-(D''P2S!;  'EveneTieifi ;  Anamim), 

a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  respecting  the  settle- 
ments of  which  nothing  certain  is  known  (Gen, 
X.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  11).  Judging  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  other  Mizraite  peoples,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  determined,  this  one  probably  occupied 
some  part  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  adjoining  region  of 
Africa,  or  possibly  of  the  south-west  of  Palestine. 
No  name  bearing  any  strong  resemblance  to  Anamim 
has  been  pointed  out  in  the  geographical  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  in  classical  or  modi-n 
geography.  [R.  S.  P.] 

ANAM'MELECH  Cr\hlp:V. ;  'AvniJ-^xix  ; 
AnamelecJi),  one  of  the  idols  worsb'pped  by  the 
colonists  inti'oduced  into  Samaria  from  Sephar- 
vaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  -worshipped  with 
rites  resembling  those  of  Molech,  children  being 
burnt  in  his  honour,  and  is  the  companion-god  to 
Adrammelech.  As  Adrammelech  is  the  male 
power  of  the  sun,  so  Anammelech  is  the  female 
power  of  the  sun  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  p. 
611).  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 
Rawlinson  connects  it  with  the  name  Anunit.  Ge- 
senius  derives  the  name  from  words  meaning  idol  and 
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king,  but  Reland  (de  vet.  ling.  Pers.  ix.)  deduces 
the  first  part  of  it  from  the  Persian  word  for  grief. 
Winer  advocates  a  derivation  connecting  the  idol 
with  the  constellation  Cepheus,  some  of  the  stars  in 
which  are  called  by  the  Arabs  "  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep."  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

A'NAN  (pV;  'Ht-a/x;  Anan)^  name  of  a  man 
(Neh.  X.  26)." 

ANA'NI  0^)3^;  'Avdv;  ^Tiam),  name  of  a  man, 
one  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

ANANI'AH  (n^JJi; ;  'Avavia;  Anajiid) ,  n^nne 
of  a  priest  (Neh.  iii.  23j. 

ANANI'AH  (n^JJI^),  a  place,  named  between 

Nob  and  Hazor,  in  which  the  Benjamites  lived  after 
their  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32),  The 
LXX.  omits  all  mention  of  this  and  the  accompany- 
ing names,  [G.] 

ANANI'AS  (n^iyj;,   or   n^p^n  ;    'Avavlas). 

1.  A  high-priest  in  Acts  xxiii.  2  £f.  xxiv.  1. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zebedaeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  sx.  5, 
§2),  succeeded  Joseph  son  of  Camydus  (Ant.  xx.  1, 
§3,  5,  §2),  and  preceded  Ismael  son  of  Phabi  {Ant. 
XX.  8,  §§8;  11).  He  was  nominated  to  the  office 
by  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  in  A.D.  48  {Ant.  xx,  5, 
§2) ;  and  in  A.D.  52  sent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect 
Ummidius  Quadi'atus  to  answer  befoi-e  the  Emperor 
Claudius  a  charge  of  oppression  brought  by  the 
Samaritans  {Ant.  xx.  6,  §2).  He  appears,  however, 
not  to  have  lost  his  office,  but  to  have  resumed  it 
on  his  return.  This  has  been  doubted :  butWieseler 
{Chronol.  d.  Apostol.  Zeitalters,  p,  76,  note)  has 
shown  that  it  was  so  in  all  probability,  seeing  that 
the  procurator  Cumanus,  who  went  to  Rome  with 
him  as  his  adversary,  was  unsuccessful,  and  was 
condemned  to  banishment.  He  was  deposed  from 
his  office  shortly  before  FelL^  left  the  province 
{Ant.  XX.  8,  §8) ;  but  still  had  great  power,  which 
he  used  violently  and  lawlessly  {Ant.  xx.  9,  §2). 
He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  the  sicarii  {B.  J.  ii. 
17,  §9)  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Jewish  war. 

2.  A  disciple  at  Jerusalem,  husband  of  Sapphira 
(Acts  v.  1  fF.) .  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  he  kept  back  a  part  of  the  price, 
bringing  to  the  apostles  the  remainder,  as  if  it  were 
the  whole,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to  the  scheme. 
St.  Peter,  being  enabled  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
to  see  through  the  fraud,  denounced  him  as  having 
lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.  having  attempted  to 
pass  upon  the  Spirit  resident  in  the  apostles  an  act 
of  deliberate  deceit.  On  hearing  this,  Ananias  fell 
down  and  expired.  That  this  incident  was  no  mere 
physical  consequence  of  St.  Peter's  severity  of  tone, 
as  some  of  the  German  writers  have  maintained, 
distinctly  appears  by  the  direct  sentence  of  a  similar 
death  pronounced  by  the  same  apostle  upon  his  wife 
Sapphira  a  few  hours  after.  [Sapphira.]  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  Ananias's  death  may  have 
been  an  act  of  divine  justice  unlooked  for  by  the 
apostle,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  such  an  intended 
result  in  his  speech :  but  in  the  case  of  the  wife, 
such  an  idea  is  out  of  the  question.  Niemeyer 
{Qharacieristikder  Bihel,  i.  p.  574)  has  well  stated 
the  case  as  regards  the  blame  which  some  havo 
endeavoured  to  cast  on  St,  Peter  in  this  matter, 
when  he  says  that  not  man,  but  God,  is  thus  anim- 
adverted on:  the  apostle  is  but  the  organ  and 
announcer  of  the  divine  justice,  which  was  pleased  by 
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this  act  of  deserved  severity  to  protect  the  morality  of 
the  mfant  church,  and  strengthen  its  power  for  good. 
3 .  A  Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus  (ActS  ix.  10  flF.), 
of  high  repute,  "  a  devout  man  according  to  the 
law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there  "  (Acts  xxii.  12).  Being  ordered  hy 
the  Lord  in  a  vision,  he  sought  out  Saul  during  the 
period  of  blindness  and  dejection  which  followed  his 
conversion,  and  announced  to  him  his  futui'e  com- 
mission as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  conveying  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands, 
the  restoration  of  sight,  and  commanding  him  to 
arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  his  sins, 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Ti-adition  makes 
him  to  have  been  afterwai-ds  bishop  of  Damascus, 
and  to  have  died  by  martyrdom  {Menolog.  Grae- 
corum,  i.  p.  79  f.).  [H-  A.] 

AJSTANI'AS  (Avavlas),  name  of  eight  men. 
1.  (1  Esd.  V.  16)  (Aw(s).  2.  (1  Esd.  ii.  21). 
3.  (1  Esd.  ix.  29).  4.  (1  Esd.  ix.  43).  [Anaiah.] 
5.  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).  [Haman.]  6.  "  An.  the 
great"  (Tob.  v.  12,  13).  7.  Ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1 ,  Vulg.  only).  8.  Song  of  3  Ch.  59  ; 
1  Mace.  ii.  59.     [Hakaniah  ;  Shadkach.] 

ANAN'IEL  (Avavi^\;  ^nan«0,  forefather  of 
Tobias  (Tob.  i.  1). 

A'NATH(n3J!;  Aivdx,  'AvdB;  ^noiA),  father 
of  Shamgar  (Judg.  iii.  31,  v.  6). 

ANATH'EIIA  {avdei/ia,  in  LXX.,  the  equi- 
valent for  D"in,  a  thing  or  person  devoted :  in  N.  T. 
generally  translated  accursed.  The  more  usual 
form  is  avierina  {avariSril'-'),  'with  the  sense  of  an 
offering  suspended  in  a  temple  (Luke  xxi.  5 ;  2 
Mac.  ix.  16) :  the  Alexandrine  writers  prefeixed  the 
short  penultimate  in  this  and  other  Idndred  words 
(e.  g.  ^irfflefia,  a-ivBe/ia) :  Ijut  occasionally  both 
forms  occur  in  the  MSS.,  as  in  Jud.  xvi.  19 ;  2 
Mac.  xiij.  15;  Luke  xxi.  5:  no  distinction  therefore 
existed  originally  in  the  meanings  of  the  words,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  many  eaily  writers.  The 
Hebrew  DIH  is  deiived  from  a  verb  signifying  pri- 
marily to  shut  up,  and  hence  to  (1)  consecrate  or 
devote,  and  (2)  exterminate.  Any  object  so  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  was  in-edeemable :  if  an  inanimate 
object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  14) ;  if  a  living  creature  or  even  a  man.  It 
was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29);  hence  the 
idea  of  extermination  as  connected  with  devoting. 
Generally  speaking  a  vow  of  this  description  was 
taken  only  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations  who 
were  mai'kcd  out  tor  destruction  by  the  special  de- 
cree of  Jehovah,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  2  ;  Josh.  vi.  17 : 
but  occasionally  tlie  vow  was  made  indefinitely, 
and  involved  the  death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  cases  of  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg. 
xi.  31),  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  liv.  24)  who  was 
only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  people.  The 
breach  of  such  a  vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  paiiicipating  in  it  was  punished 
with  death  (Josli.  vii.  25).  In  addition  to  these 
cases  of  spontaneous  devotion  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, the  word  DIP!  is  frequently  appHed  to  the 
extei-mination  of  idolatrous  nations ;  in  such  cases 
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the  idea  of  a  wm  appeai-s  to  be  di-opped,  and  the 
word  assumes  a  purely  secondary  sense  (J^oKoipeia, 
LXX.):  or,  if  the  original  meaning  is  still  to 
be  retained,  it  may  be  in  the  sense  of  Jehovah 
(Is.  xxxiv.  2)  shutting  up,  i.  e.  placing  under  a 
ban,  and  so  necessitating  the  destruction  of  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  contact.  The  extermmation 
being  the  result  of  a  positive  command  (Ex.  xjdi.  20), 
the  idea  of  a  vow  is  excluded,  although  doubtless 
the  instances  already  referred  to  (Num.  xxi.  2  ; 
Josh.  vi.  17)  show  how  a  vow  was  occasionally 
superadded  to  the  command.  It  may  be  ftu-ther 
noticed  that  the  degi-ee  to  which  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  carried  out,  varied.  Thus  it  applied 
to  the  destraction  of  (1)  men  alone  (Deut.  xx.  13)  ; 
(2)  men,  women,  and  children  (Deut.  ii.  34);  (3)- 
virgins  excepted  (Num.  xxxi.  17  ;  Judg.  xxi.  11)  ; 
(4)  all  living  creatures  (Deut.  xx.  16 ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
3) ;  the  spoil  in  the  foimer  cases  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  anny"  (Deut.  ii.  35,  xx.  14;  Josh.  xxii. 
8),  instead  of  being  given  over  to  the  priesthood, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  recorded  vow  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
vi.  19).  Occasionally  the  town  itseU  was  utterly 
destroyed,  the  site  rendered  desolate  (Josh.  vi.  26), 
and  the  nam*  Hormah  ('Ai/afiejua,  LXX.)  appUed 
to  it  (Num.  xxi.  3). 

We  pass  on  to  the  Rabbinical  sense  of  DIH  as  re- 
fening  to  excommunication,  premising  that  an  ap- 
proximation to  that  sense  is  found  in  Ezr.  x.  8, 
where  forfeiture  of  goods  is  coupled  with  separation 
from  the  congregation.  Three  d^ees  of  excom- 
munication are  enumerated  (1)  ^"I^IJ,  involving  va- 
rious restiictions  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  mattei-s 
for  the  space  of  30  dap :  to  this  it  is  supposed  that 
the  tei-ms  a(popl(€tv  (Luke  vi.  22)  and  airocruya- 
701701  (John  ix.  22)  refer.  (2)  D'ln,  a  more  pub- 
lic and  formal  sentence,  accompanied  with  curses, 
and  involving  severer  restrictions  for  an  indefinite 
period.  (3)  XnOB',  rarely,  if  ever,  used — com- 
plete and  irrevocable  excommunication.  D'ln  was 
occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  any  of  the 
three  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  557).  Some  expositors 
refer  the  terms  oi/ei${^eii/  koI  cK^oAAetv  (Luke  vi. 
22)  to  the  second  species,  but  a  comparison  of  John 
ix.  22  with  34  shows  that  cKPiXXetv  is  synonym- 
ous with  aTTOfrvydycoyop  iroi^lv,  and  there  appeal's 
no  reason  for  supposing  the  latter  to  be  of  a  severe 
character. 

The  word  avdBefia  frequently  occurs  in  St.  Paul's 
writing,  and  many  expositors  have  regarded  his  use 
of  it  as  a  technical  term  for  judicial  excommunica- 
tion. That  the  word  was  so  used  in  the  early 
Church,  thei'e  can  be  no  doubt  (Bingham,  Antiq. 
xvi.  2,  §16) :  but  an  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  shows  that,  like  the  cognate  woni 
hvaSfixaTiQa  (Matt.  xxri.  74;  Markiiv.  71  ;  Acts 
xxiii.  12,  21),  it  had  acquired  a  more  general  sense 
as  expressive  either  of  strong  feeling  (Rom.  ii.  3 ; 
cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  32),  or  of  dislike  and  condemnation 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xri.  32  ;  Gal.  i.  9).       [W.  L.  B.] 

AN'ATH0TH(nin3J?;  'AvaeM;  Anathoth), 

name  of  two  meu.      1.  A  Benjamite  (Chr.  vii.  8). 
2.  (Neh.  X.  19). 

AN'ATHOTH  (ninjjf,"  possibly  =  "  echoes ;" 


**  There  are  some  variations  in  the  orthography  of 
this  name,  both  in  Hebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  which  must 
bo  noticed,      1.  Hebrew:  In  1  K.  ii.  26,  and  Jer. 

xxxii.  9,  it  is  J^H^Vj  and  similarly  in  2  Sara,  xxiii.  27, 


nnjyn.  2.  EngUsh :  Anethothite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  27  : 
Anetothite,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  12  :  Antothite,  1  Chr.  si.  28, 
xii.  3.  "  Jeremiah  of  A."  Jer.  xxix.  27,  should  be, 
"  J.  the  Anathothite." 
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plui'.  of  n3V.»  by  which  name  the  place  is  called  in  the 
Talmud  Soma,  10  ;*  *kvaB6Q  ;  Anathotli),  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  omitted  from  the  list  in  Josh,  xviii.,  but  a 
priests*  city;  with"suburbs"  (Josh.  xxi.  18  ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  60  (45)  ).  Hither,  to  his  "  fields/'  Abiathar  was 
banished  by  Solomon  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt 
to  put  Adonijah  on  the  throne  (1  K.  ii.  26).  This 
was  the  native  place  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David's 
30  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28, 
xxvii.  12),  and  of  Jehu,  another  of  the  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  sii.  3) ;  and  here,  "  of  the  priests  that 
were  in  Anathoth,"  Jeremiah  was  born  (Jer.  i.  1 ; 
si.  21,  23 ;  sxix.  27  ;  xxxii.  7,  8,  9). 

The  "men"  QVl'i^,  not  '•Jl,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  cases ;  comp.  however,  Netophah,  Michmash, 
&c.)  of  A.  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii.  23  ;  Neh.  vii.  27  ;  1  Esdi-.  v.  18); 

Anathoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road,  from  the 
north  to  Jenisalem  (Is.  x.  30) ;  by  Eusebius  it  is 
placed  at  3  miles  from  the  city  (Onom.),  and  by 
Jerome  (turris  AnathotK)  at  the  same  distance 
contra  septentrionem  Jerusalem  (ad  Jerem.  cap.  i.) 
The  traditional  site  at  Kuriet  el-Enab  does  not  fulfil  1 
these  conditions,  being  10  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  and  nearer  W.  than  N.  But  the  real  position 
has  no  doubt  been  discovered  by  Robinson  at  'Andta, 
on  a  broad  ridge  IJ  hour  N.N.E.  from  Jerusalem. 
The  cultivation  of  the  priests  survives  in  tilled 
fields  of  grain,  with  figs  and  olives.  There  are  the 
remains  of  walls  and  strong  foundations,  and  the 
quarries  still  supply  Jerusalem  with  building  stone 
(Rob.  i.  437,  438).  [G.] 

ANCHOR.     [Ship.] 

AN'DEEW,  St.  ('AySpeas:  Andreas;  the 
name  Andi-eas  occurs  in  Greek  writers  ;  e.  g.  Athen. 
vii.  p.  312,  and  xv.  p.  675;  it  is  found  in  Dion 
Cass.  Ixviii.  32,  as  the  name  of  a  Cyrenian  Jew,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan),  one  among  the  first  called  of 
the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  41  ;  Matt.  iv.  18)  ; 
brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncertain)  of 
Simon  Peter  (ibid.).  He  was  of  Bethsaida,  and  had 
been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  On  hearing  Jestis 
a  second  time  designated  by  him  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
he  left  his  former  master,  and,  in  company  with 
another  of  John's  disciples,  attached  himself  to  onr 
Lord.  By  his  means  his  brother  Simon  was  brought 
to  Jesus  (John  i.  41).  The  apparent  discrepancy 
in  Matt.  iv.  18  ff.  Mark  16  fi'.,  where  the  two 
appear  to  have  been  called  together,  is  no  real  one, 
St.  John  relating  the  first  introduction  of  the  bro- 
thers to  Jesus,  the  other  Evangelists  their  formal 
call  to  follow  Him  in  his  ministry.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  Andrew  appears,  in 
Matt.  X,  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second,  next  after  his 
brother  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16,  Acts  i.  14, 
fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter,  Jam^,  and 
John,  and  in  company  with  Philip.  And  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  real  place  of  dignity  among 
the  apostles;  for  in  Mark  xiii.  3,  we  find  Peter, 
James,  John,  and  Andrew,  inquiring  privately  of 
our  Lord  about  His  coming;  and  in  John  xii.  22, 
when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an  interview  with 
Jesus,  they  applied  through  Andrew,  who  consulted 
Philip,  and  in  company  with  him  made  the  request 
known  to  our  Lord.  This  last  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  the  Greek  character  of  both  their  names, 
may  perhaps  point  to  some  slight  shade  of  Hel- 
lenistic connexion  on  the  part  of  the  two  apostles ; 
though  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  of  the 
Twelve  were  Hellenists  in  the  proper  sense.     On 
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the  occasion  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness 
wanting  nourishment,  it  is  Andrew  who  points  out 
the  little  lad  with  the  five  bai'ley  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes.  Scripture  relates  nothing  of  him  beyond 
these  scattered  notices.  Except  in  the  catalogue  (i. 
14),  his  name  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Acts.  The 
traditions  about  him  are  various.  Eusebius  (iii.  1) 
makes  him  preach  in  Scythia;  Jerome  (Ep.  148, 
ad  Marc.)  and  Theodoret  (ac?  Psalm.  cx\'i.),  in 
Achaia  (Greece)  ;  Nicephorus.(ii.  39),  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have  been  crucified,  at 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  on  a  crux  decussata  (X)  ;  but  this 
is  doubted  by  Lipsius  {de  Gruce,  i.  7),  and  Sa- 
gittarius (de  Cruoiatihus  Martyrum,  v'ui.  12). 
Eusebius  (iT.  F.  iii.  25)  speaks  of  an  apocryplial 
Acts  of  Andrew ;  and  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xlvi.  1 ) 
states  that  the  Encratites  accounted  it  among  their 
principal  Scriptures ;  and  (Ixiii.  2)  he  says  the  same 
of  the  Origeniani.  (See  Fabric.  Cod.  Apocr.  i.  456  £f., 
Menolog.  Graecor.  i.  221  f. ;  Perion.  Vit.  ApostoL 
i.  p.  82  ±r.)  [H.  A.] 

ANDEONI'CUS  {'AvdpSuiKos).  1.  An  officer 
left  as  viceroy  (Biadex^fJ-^t^oSj  2  Mace.  iv.  31)  in 

Antioch  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  during  his  absence 
(B.C.  171).  Menelaus  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  his  good  offices  by  offering  him 
some  golden  vessels  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
temple.  When  Onias  (Onias  IH.)  was  certainly 
assured  that  the  sacrilege  had  been  committed, 
he  sharply  reproved  Menelaus  for  the  crime,  having 
previously  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  at  Daphne.  At  the  instigation  of 
Menelaus,  Andronicus  induced  Onias  to  leave  the 
sanctuary  and  immediately  put  him  to  death  in 
prison  (Trap€K\eL(reVj  2  Mace.  iv.  34  ?).  This 
murder  excited  general  indignation;  and  on  the 
return  of  Antiochus,  Andronicus  was  publicly 
degi-aded  and  executed  (2  Mace.  iv.  30-38).  Jose- 
phus  places  the  death  of  Onias  before  the  High- 
Priesthood  of  Jason  (Ant.  xii.  5,  1),  and  omits  all 
mention  of  Andronicus  ;  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  najrative, 
as  Wemsdorf  has  done  (iJe  fide  libr.  Mace.  pp. 
90,  f.). 

2.  Another  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  who 
was  left  by  him  on  Garizim  {iv  Tap'  2  Mace. 
V,  23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple  there. 
As  the  name  was  common,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
identify  this  general  with  the  former  one,  and  so  to 
introduce  a  contradiction  into  the  history  (Wems- 
dorf,  l.  c. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  335  n. ; 
comp.  Grimm,  2  Mace.  iv.  38).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ANDEONrCUS  {'AvSpSviKos ;  Andronicm^y 
a  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7),  together  with  Junias.  The  two  ai-e  called  by 
him  his  relations  {ffvyyeveTs)  and .  fellow-captives, 
and  of  note  among  the  apostles,  using  that  term 
probably  in  the  wider  sense ;  and  he  describes  them 
as  having  been  converted  to  Christ  before  himself. 
According  to  Hippolytus  he  was  bishop  of  Pannonia ; 
according  to  Dorotheus,  of  Spain.  [H.  A.] 

A'NEM  (D3y ;  tV  'Aivdv,  Alex.  Avdf/),  a  city 

of  Issachar,  with  "  suburbs,"  belonging  to  the 
Gershonites,  1  Chr.  vi.  73  (Heb.  58).  It  is  omitted 
in  the  lists  in  Josh.  xix.  and  xxi.,  and  instead  of  it 
we  find  En-gannim.  Possibly  the  one  is  a  contraction 
of  the  other,  as  Kartan  of  Kirjathaim.  [G.] 

A'NEE  ("liX?;  7}  'Avap;  Aner),  a  city  of 
Manasseh  west  of  Jordan,  with  "suburbs"  given 
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to  the  Kohathitcs  (1  Chr.  vi.  70  (55)).  By  com- 
parison with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  sxi.  25,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  coiTuption  of  Taanach  (^^y 

for  loyn). 

A'NER  p3V  ;  Avvdv]  Aii^r),  one  of  the 
three  Hebronite  chiefs  who  aided  Abraham  in  the 
pui-suit  after  the  fom:  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv. 
13,  24).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AXGAREU'O  {'Ayyap^iw ;  Angario,  Yulg., 
Matt.  V.  41,  Mai'k  xv.  21),  simply  translated 
"  compel  "  in  the  A.  V.,  is  a  word  of  Pei-sian, 
or  rather  of  Tatax,  ori^n,  signifying  to  compel  to 
serve  as  an  ^yyapos  or  mounted  courier.  The  words 
ankarie  or  angharie,  in  Tatai',  mean  compulsoiy 
work  without  pay.  Herodotus  (viii.  98)  describes 
the  system  of  the  ayyapeia.  He  says  that  the 
Pei"sians,  in  onlei"  to  make  all  haste  in  cairying 
messages,  have  relays  of  men  and  horses  stationed 
at  inten^als,  who  hand  the  despatch  fiom  one  to 
anothei'  without  inteiTuption  either  fi'om  weather  or 
darkness,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks  in  their 
\a^iradr}<popia.  This  hoi-se-post  the  Pei-sians  called 
ayyap-fj'iov.  In  oi-der  to  effect  the  object,  license  was 
given  to  the  couria's  by  the  government  to  press 
into  the  sel•^^ce  men,  hoi-ses,  and  even  vessels. 
Hence  the  woi-d  came  to  signify  "  press,'*  and 
ayyapeia  is  explained  by  Suidas  Sij/iotrfa  Koi  a^'ay- 
Kaia  5ouA.efo,  and  ayyape^effOai,  ets  ^oprriyiay 
ayeaQai,  Persian  supremacy  iuti'oduced  the  practice 
and  the  name  into  Palestine ;  and  Lightfoot  says  the 
Talmudists  used  to  call  any  oppressive  service 
N*"}33X.  Among  the  proposals  made  by  Demetiius 
Soter  to  Jonathan  the  high-priest,  one  was  ju^  ayya- 
pe^effdat  ret  rav  'lovdai<ov  viroC^yia.  The  system 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  thus  the  word 
"an^ario"  came  into  use  in  later  Latin.  Pliny 
alludes  to  the  practice,  "  festinationem  tabellaiii 
diplomate  adjuvi."  Sir  J.  Chanlin  and  other  tra- 
vellere  make  mention  of  it.  The  ^yyapoi  were  also 
called  atTToiyBai. .  (Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Stephens ; 
and  Scheller,  Lex.  s.  w. ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6, 
§§17,  18;  Athen.  iii.  94,  122;  Aesch.  jlf/.  282, 
Pers.  217  (Dind.);  Esth.  viii.  14;  Joseph.  A.  J. 
xiii.  2,  §3;  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  14,  121,  122;  Lightfoot 
On  Matt.  V.  41 ;  Chardin,  Travels,  p.  257  ;  Plut. 
De  Alex.  Mag.  p.  326.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

ANGELS  (D^SxSp;  of  &yy€\oi;  often  with 
the  addition  of  ilin),  or  DTyN-  Tn  later  hooks 
the  woi"d  D'^K^^i?,  ol  H.yioi,  is  used  as  an  equi- 
valent term.)  By  the  word  "  angels  "  (i.  e.  "  mes- 
sengers "  of  God)  we  ordinaiily  undei-stand  a  race 
of  spiritual  beings,  of  a  nature  exalted  far  above 
that  of  man,  although  infinitely  removed  from  that 
of  God,  whose  office  is  "  to  do  Him  senice  in  hea- 
ven, and  by  His  appointment  to  succour  and  defend 
men  on  earth,"  The  object  of  the  present  aii-icle 
is  thi-eefold:  1st,  to  refer  to  any  other  Scriptui"al 
uses  of  this  and  similar  words ;  2ndly,  to  notice  the 
revelations  of  the  nature  of  these  spiritual  beings 
given  in  Scripture;  and  Srdlv,  to  derive  from  the 
same  source,  a  brief  description  of  their  office  towaixls 
man.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  its  scope  is  purely 
Biblical,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  does  not  enter 
iiitii  any  exti'a-Scriptm'al  speculations  on  this  mys- 
terious subject. 

(I.)  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  passages 
in  which  the  expression  the  "  angel  of  God,"  "  the 
angel  of  Jehovrji,"  is  certainly  used  for  a  manifes- 
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tation  of  God  himself.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may 
be  seen  at  once,  by  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xxii.  11 
with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii.  2  with  6,  and  14 ;  where  He, 
who  is  called  the  "  angel  of  God  "  in  one  verse,  is 
called  "  God,"  and  even  "  Jehovah  "  in  those  which 
follow,  and  accepts  the  worsliip  due  to  God  alone. 
(Contrast  Rev.  xix.  10  xxi.  9.)  See  also  Gen.  xvi. 
7,  13,  xxxi.  11,  13,  xlnii.  15,  16;  Num.  xxii. 
22,  32,  35,  and  comp.  Is.  Lriii.  9  with  Ex.  xxxiii. 
14,  &c.  &c.  The  same  expression  (it  seems)  is  used 
by  St.  Paul,  in  speaking  to  heathens.  See  Acts 
sx^'ii.  23  comp.  with  xxiii.  11. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  side  by  side  with 
these  expressions,  we  read  of  God's  being  manifested 
in  the  form  of  TTwyi;  as  to  Abi-aham  at  Mamre 
(Gen.  xviii.  2,  22  comp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Pe- 
nuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  30),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal 
(Josh.  V.  13,  15),  &c.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
that  both  sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kind  of 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence. 

This  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that  "no 
man  hath  seen  God  "  (the  Father)  "  at  any  time," 
and  that  "  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  He  hath  revealed  Him  "  (John 
i.  18),  the  inevitable  infei'ence  is  that  by  the  "  Angel 
of  the  Loi-d"  in  such  passages  is  meant  He. 
who  is  fi'om  the  beginning  the  "  Woi"d,"  i.  e.  the 
Manifester  or  Revealer  of  God.  These  appearances 
ai'e  evidently  "  foreshadowings  of  the  Incarnation." 
By  these  (that  is)  God  the  Son  manifested  Himself 
fi-om  time  to  time  in  that  human  nature,  which  He 
united  to  the  Godhead  for  ever  in  the  Virgin's 
womb. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  phi-ases  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word  "  Angels  " 
in  Scripture,  viz.  the  "sons  of. God,"  or  even  in 
poetiy,  the  "  gods "  (Elohim),  the  "  holy  ones," 
&c.,  are  names,  which  in  theu'  full  and  proper 
sense  ai'e  apphcable  only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
As  He  is  "the  Son  of  God,"  so  also  is  He  the 
"  Angel,"  or  *'  messenger  "  of  the  Lord.  Accordingly 
it  is  to  His  Incarnation,  that  all  angelic  rainisti-ation 
is  distinctly  referred,  as  to  a  central  ti'uth,  by 
which  alone  its  natui-e  and  meaning  can  be  under- 
stood. (See  John  i.  51,  comparing  it  with  Gen. 
xxviii.  11-17,  and  espedally  with  v.  13.) 

Besides  this,  which  is  the  highest  application  of 
the  woi-d  "angel,"  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any 
messengers  of  God,  such  as  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii. 
19;  Hag.  i.  13;  Hal,  iii,  1),  the  priests  (Mai,  ii. 
7),  and  the  rulei-s  of  the  Chi-istian  churches  (Rev. 
i.  20)  ;  much  as,  even  more  remarkably,  the  woi-d 
"  Elohim  "  is  applied,  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  to  those  who 
judge  in  God's  name. 

These  usages  of  the  word  are  not  only  interesting 
in  themselves,  but  will  seiTe  to  throw  light  on  tlie 
nature  and  the  method  of  the  ministration  of  those, 
whom  we  more  especially  tei-m  "  the  angels." 

(II.)  In  passing  on  to  consider  what  is  revealed 
in  Scripture  as  to  the  angelic  nature,  we  are  led  at 
once  to  notice,  that  the  Bible  deals  witli  this  and 
with  kindi'ed  subjects  exclusively  in  their  practical 
bearings,  only  so  fai"  (that  is)  as  they  conduce  to 
our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves,  and  more 
particulai'ly  as  they  aie  connected  with  the  one 
great  subject  of  all  Scripture,  the  Incaraation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  Little  therefore  is  said  of  the  nature  of 
angels  as  distinct  fi'om  their  office. 

They  are  termed  "spirits"  (as  ('.(/.  in  Heb.  i. 
14),  although  this  woi"d  is  applied  more  com- 
monly, not  so  much  to  themselves,  as  to  their  power 
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dwelling  In  man  {e.g.  1  Sam.  xviii.  10 ;  I\latt.  viii. 
1 G,  &c.  ike).  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  of 
the  soul  of  mail,  when  separate  from  the  body  (e.g. 
Matt.  xiv.  26;  Luke  xxiv.  37,  39;  1  Pct.iii.  19); 
but,  since  it  properly  expresses  only  that  super- 
sensuous  and  i-ational  element  of  man's  nature, 
which  is  in  him  the  image  of  God  (see  John  iv. 
24),  and  by  which  he  has  communion  with  God 
(Rom.  viii.  16);  and  since  also  we  are  told,  that 
there  is  a  '*  spiritual  body,"  as  well  as  a  *'  natural 
(\pvXiK6p)  body"  (1  Cor.  xv.  44),  it  does  not 
assert  that  the  angeUc  nature  is  incoi-poreal.  The 
contrary  seems  expressly  implied  by  the  words,  in 
which  our  Lord  declares,  that,  after  the  Mesurrec- 
hbn,  men  shall  be  "like  the  angels"  (iffdyyeXoi) 
(Luke  XX.  36);  because  (as  is  elsewhere  said,  Phil. 
iii.  21)  theii"  bodies,  as  well  as  their  spirits,  shall 
have  been  made  entirely  like  His.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  glorious  appearance,  ascribed  to  the 
angels  in  Scripture  (as  in  Dan.  x.  6)  is  the  same 
as  that  which  shone  out  in  our  Loi'd's  Transfigura- 
tion, and  in  which  St.  John  saw  Him  clothed  in 
heaven  (Rev.  i.  14-16) ;  and  moreover,  that,  when- 
ever angels  have  been  made  manifest  to  man,  it  has 
always  been  in  human  fonn  (as  e.g.  in  Gen.  xriii., 
xix. ;  Luke  xxiv.  4;  Acts  i.  10,  &c.  &c.).  The 
very  fact  that  the  titles  "sons  of  God''  (Job  i.  6, 
xxx-\nii.  7;  Dan.  iii.  25  comp.  with  28'*),  and 
"gods"  (Ps.  viii.  5;  xcvii.  7),  applied  to  them, 
are  also  given  to  men  (see  Luke  iii.  38  ;  Ps.  Ixxxii. 
6,  and  comp.  our  Lord's  application  of  this  last 
passage  in  John  x.  34-37),  points  in  the  sam§  way 
to  a  difference  only  of  degree,  and  an  identity  of 
kind,  between  the  human  and  the  angelic  nature. 

The  angels  aj-e  therefore  revealed  to  us  as  beings, 
such  as  man  might  be  and  will  be  when  the  power 
of  sin  and  death  is  removed,  partaking  in  their  mea- 
sure of  the  attributes  of  God,  Truth,  Purity,  and 
Love,  because  always  beholding  His  face  (Matt, 
xviii.  10),  and  therefore  being  "made  like  Him" 
(t  John  iii.  2).  This,  of  course,  implies  finiteness, 
and  therefore  (in  the  stiict  sense)  "  impei-fection  " 
of  nature,  aud  constant  progress,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  through  all  eteraity.  Such  imperfec- 
tion, contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God,  is  ex- 
pressly ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18 ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
36;  1  Pet.  i.  12  :  and  it  is  this,  which  emphatic- 
ally points  them  out  to  us  as  creatures,  fellow-ser- 
vants of  man,  and  therefore  incapable  of  usurping 
the  place  of  gods. 

This  finiteness  of  nature  implies  capacity  of  temp- 
tation (see  Butlei''s  Anal.  Part  i.  c,  5) ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  hear  of  "  fallen  angels."  Of  the 
nature  of  their  temptation  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  fall,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  All 
that  is  certain  is,  that  they  "  left  their  first  estate  " 
{r^v  kavriav  ap%^y):  and  that  they  aie  now  "  angels 
of  the  devil  "  (Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  par- 
taking therefore  of  the  falsehood,  uncleanness,  ajid 
hatred,  which  are  his  peculiar  characteristics  (John 
viii.  4-4).  All  that  can  be  conjectured  must  be 
based  on  the  analogy  of  man's  own  temptation  and 
fall. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  assigned 
to  the  angels  of  God,  that  of  the  "  holy  ones  "  (see 
e.g.  Dan.  iv.   13,  23,  viii.  13;  Matt.  xxv.  31),  is 
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*  Gen,  vi.  2,  is  omitted  here  and  below,  as  being 
a  controverted  passage  ;  although  many  MSS.  of  the 
LXX,  have  ol  ayycAot  instead  of  oi  viol  here. 

^  The  inordinate  subjectivity  of  German  philosophy 
on  this  subject  (see,  e.g.,  Winer's  Seahv.),  of  course, 


precisely  the  one  which  is  given  to  those  men  who  ai'e 
renewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which  belongs  to 
them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection  only  hereafter. 
(Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9,  xii.  23.)  Its  use  evi- 
dently implies  that  the  angelic  probation  is  over,  and 
their  crown  of  glory  won. 

Thus  much  then  is  revealed  of  the  angelic  nature, 
as  may  make  it  to  us  an  ideal  of  human  goodness 
(Matt,  vi.  10),  or  beacon  of  warning  as  to  the 
tendency  of  sin.  It  is  obvious  t«  remai-k,  that  in 
such  revelation  is  found  a  partial  satisfaction  of 
that  craving  for  the  knowledge  of  creatures,  higher 
than  ourselves  and  yet  fellow-seiTants  with  us  of 
God,  which  in  its  diseased  form  becomes  Poly- 
theism.^ Its  full  satisfaction  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  Incarnation  alone,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
after  the  Revelation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  the  angelic 
ministrations  recorded  ai"e  indeed  fewer,  but  the 
reference  to  the  angels  are  far  more  frequent — as 
though  the  danger  of  Polytheistic  idolatry  bad,  com- 
paratively speaking,  passed  away. 

(III.)  The  most  important  subject,  and  that  on 
which  we  have  the  fullest  revelation,  is  the  office 
of  the  angels. 

Of  then  office  in  heaven,  we  have,  of  course,  only 
vague  prophetic  glimpses  (as  in  1  K.  xsii,  19 ;  Is. 
vi.  1-3;  Dan.  vii.  9, 10;  Kev.  vi.  11,  &c.),  which 
show  us  nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoration,  pro- 
ceeding fiom  the  vision  of  God,  thi'ough  the  "  perfect 
love,  which  casteth  out  fear." 

Their  office  towai'ds  man  is  far  more  fully  de- 
scribed to  us.  They  are  represented  as  being,  m 
the  widest  sense,  agents  of  God's  Piovidence,  na- 
tural and  supernatural,  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul. 
Thus  the  operations  of  nature  are  spoken  of,  as 
under  angelic  guidance  fulfilling  the  Will  of  God. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  poetical  passages,  such 
as  Ps.  civ.  4  (commented  upon  in  Heb.  i.  7),  where 
the  powers  of  air  and  fire  are  refeiTed  to  them, 
but  in  the  simplest  prose  history,  as  where  the  pes- 
tilences which  slew  tlie  firstborn  (Ex.  xii.  23  ; 
Heb,  xi,  28),  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness (1  Cor.  X.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16;  1  Chr.  xxi.  16),  and  the 
ai-my  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  85),  as  also  the  plagiie 
which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23)  are  plainly  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Lord."  Nor  can 
the  mysterious  declarations  of  the  Apocalypse,  by 
far  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved  by  honest 
intei-pretation  into  mere  poetical  imagery.  (See 
especially  Rev.  viii.  and  ix.)  It  is  evident  that 
angelic  agency,  like  that  of  man,  does  not  exclude 
the  action  of  secondary,  or  (what  ai'e  called)  "  na- 
tural "  causes,  or  interfere  with  the  directness  and 
universality  of  the  Providence  of  God.  The  per- 
sonifications of  poetry,  and  legends  of  mythology 
are  obscure  witnesses  of  its  truth,  which,  however, 
can  rest  only  on  the  revelations  of  Scripture  itself. 

More  particularly,  however,  angels  are  spoken  of 
as  ministers  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  '*  su- 
pernatural," or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  "  spi- 
ritual" Providence  ef  God;  as  agents  in  the  great 
scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sauctifica- 
tion  of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  record.  The 
representations  of  them  are  different  in  different 
books  of  Scripture,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 


hastens  to  the  conclusion  that  the  belief  in  angels  is 
a  mere  consequence  of  this  craving,  never  (it  would 
seem)  so  entering  into  the  analogy  of  God's  provi- 
dence as  to  suppose  it  possible  that  this  inward  crav- 
ing should  correspond  to  some  outward  reality. 
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New ;  but  the  reasons  of  the  diflferences  are  to  be 
found  in  the  differences  of  scope  attributable  to  the 
books  themselves.  As  different  parts  of  God's  Pro- 
vidence are  brought  out,  so  also  arise  different  views 
of  His  angelic  ministers. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  deals  with  "  Natural 
Religion,"  they  are  spoken  of  but  vaguely,  as  sui-- 
rounding  God's  throne  above,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
completion  of  His  creative  work  (Job  i.  6,  ii.  1, 
xxxviii.  7).  No  direct  and  visible  appearance  to 
man  is  even  hinted  at. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  notice  of  an- 
gelic appearance  till  after  the  call  of  Abraham. 
Then,  as  the  book  is  the  history  of  the  chosen  fa- 
mily^ so  the  angels  mingle  with  and  watch  over  its 
family  life,  entertained  by  Abraham  and  by  Lot 
(Gen.  xviii.,  xix.),  guiding  Abraham's  servant  to 
Padan-Aram  (xxiv.  7,  40),  seen  by  the  fugitive 
Jacob  at  Bethel  (xxviii.  12),  and  welcoming  his 
return  at  Mahanaim  (xxxii.  1),  Theu-  ministry 
hallows  domestic  life,  in  its  trials  and  its  blessings 
alike,  and  is  closer,  more  familiar,  and  less  awful 
than  in  aftertiraes.  (Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with 
Judg.  vi.  21,  22,  xiii.  16,  22.) 

In  the  subsequent  histoiy,  that  of  a  chosen  na- 
tion, the  angels  axe  represented  more  as  ministei-s  of 
wrath  and  mercy,  messengers  of  a  King,  rather  than 
common  children  of  the  One  Father.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be  obsei"ved,  that  the  records  of  their  appearance 
belong  especially  to  two  periods,  that  of  the  Judges, 
and  that  of  the  captivity,  which  were  transition 
periods  in  Israelitish  history,  the  formei'  one  des- 
titute of  dii'ect  revelation  or  prophetic  guidance, 
the  latter  one  of  special  trial  and  unusual  con- 
tact with  heathenism.  During  the  lives  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  there  is  no  record  of  the  appeai-ance  of 
created  angels,  and  only  obscm'e  reference  to  angels 
at  all.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  angels  appear  at 
once  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call  Gideon 
(vi.  11,  &c.)  and  consecrate  Samson  (xiii.  3,  &c.)  to 
the  work  of  deliverance. 

The  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samuel,  and  im- 
mediately angelic  guidance  is  withheld,  except 
when  needed  by  the  prophets  themselves  (1  K.  xix. 
5  J  2  K.  vi.  17).  During  the  prophetic  and 
kingly  period,  angels  ai'e  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed 
above)  as  ministers  of  God  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  But  in  the  captivity,  when  the  Jews 
were  in  the  presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  claim- 
ing its  tutelai-y  deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel 
and  Zechai'iah,  angels  are  revealed  in  a  fresh  light, 
as  watching,  not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  also 
over  heathen  kingdoms,  under  the  Providence,  and 
to  work  out  the  designs,  of  the  Lox"d.  (See  Zech. 
passim,  and  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  x.  10, 13,20,  21,  &c.) 
In  the  whole  period,  they,  as  tnily  as  the  prophets 
and  kings  themselves,  are  seen  as  God's  ministei-s, 
watching  over  the  national  life  of  tlie  subjects  of 
the  Great  King. 

The  Incarnation  mai'ks  a  new  epoch  of  angelic 
ministration.  "  The  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  the  Lord 
of  all  created  angels,  having  now  descended  from 
heaven  to  eai"th,  it  was  natural  tliat  His  servants 
should  continue  to  do  Him  seiTice  there.  \\Tiether  to 
predict  and  glorify  His  birth  itself  (Matt.  i.  20 ; 
Luke  i.  ii.)  to  minister  to  Him  after  his  temptation 
and  agony  (Blatt.  iv.  11  ;   Luke  xxii.  43),  or  to 


°  The  notion  of  special  guardian  angels,  watching 
over  individunl.s,  is  consistent  Tvith  tbis  passage,  but 
not  necessarily  deduced  from  it.  The  helief  of  it 
iimong  the  early  Christians  is  shown  by  Acts  xii.  15, 
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declare  His  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension 
(Matt,  xiviii.  2;  John  xx.  12;  Acts  i.  10,  11) — 
they  seem  now  to  b^  indeed  "  ascending  and  de- 
scending on  the  Son  of  Man,"  almost  as  though 
transferring  to  e^h  the  ministrations  of  heaven. 
It  is  clearly  seen,  that  whatever  was  done  by  them 
for  men  in  earlier  days,  was  but  typical  of  and 
flowing  from  their  service  to  Him.  (See  Ps.  xci. 
11,  comp.  Matt.  iv.  6.) 

The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  CJirisfj  every  member  of  which  is  nnited  to 
Him,  Accordingly,  the  angels  are  revealed  now,  as 
"  ministeiing  spirits "  to  each  individual  member 
of  Christ  for  his  spiritual  guidance  and  aid  (Heb.  i. 
14).  The  records  of  their  visible  appearance  ai'e 
but  unfrequent  (Acts  v.  19,  viii.  26,  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xxvii.  23) ;  but  then-  presence  and  their  aid  are  re- 
ferred to  familiarly,  almost  as  things  of  course,  ever 
after  the  Incarnation.  They  are  spoken  of  as  watch- 
ing over  Christ's  little  ones  *  (Matt,  xviii.  10),  as 
j-ejoicing  over  a  penitent  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10),  as 
present  in  the  worship  of  Chi-istians  (1  Cor.  xi. 
10),^  and  (perhaps)  bringing  their  prayers  before 
God  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4),  and  as  bearing  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed  into  Paradise  (Luke  xvi.  22).  In  one 
word  they  are  Chi-ist's  ministers  of  grace  now,  as 
they  shall  be  of  judgment  hereafter  (Matt.  xiii.  39, 
41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  31,  &c.).  By  what  method 
they  act  we  cannot  know  of  om-selves,  nor  are  we 
told,  perhaps  lest  we  should  woi"ship  them,  instead 
of  Him,  whose  servants  they  are  (see  Col.  ii'.  18 ; 
Rev.,  xxii.  9)  ;  but  of  course  theu-  agency,  like  that 
of  human  ministers,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Such  is  the  action  of  God's  angels  on  earth,  as  dis- 
closed to  us  in  the  various  stages  of  Revelation; 
that  of  the  evil  angels  may  be  better  spoken  of 
elsewhere  [Satan]  :  here  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  the  direct  opposite  of  their  ti"ue  original  office, 
but  permitted  under  God's  oveiTuIing  providence 
to  go  until  the  judgment  day. 

That  there  ai'e  degrees  of  the  angelic  nature, 
fallen  and  unfallen,  and  special  titles  and  agencies 
belonging  to  each,  is  clearly  declai-ed  by  St.  Paul 
(Eph.  i.  21 ;  Rom.  viii.  38),  but  what  their  ge- 
neral nature  is,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  know,  and 
therefore  useless  to  speculate.  For  what  little  is 
known  of  this  special  nature  see  Cherubim,  Se- 
raphim, Michael,  Gabriel.  [A.  B.] 

ANGLING.     [Fishing.] 
AKI'AMCQV^JX;  'Avidv;  ^mam),nameofa 
man  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

A'NIM  (mV  ;  AiVa^ ;  Anim),  a  city  in  the 
mountams  of  Judah,  named  with  Eshtemoh  (^s- 
Semveh)  and  Goshen  (Josh.  xv.  50).  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Onom.  'Avo-^/i,  Anim)  mention  a  place 
of  this  name  in  Dai'oma,  9  miles  south  of  Hebron 
(comp.  also  Anea,  s,  v.  Anab),  [G.] 

ANISE  (&v7}eov,  Matt,  xxiii.  23  ;  Anef,hum\ 
propei-ly  the  common  dill  {Anethum  graveolens, 
Linn.),  described  by  the  Talmudists  as  finK'. 
The  anise  has  its  specific  name,  &vto-oy,  and  though 
similar  to  the  dill  in  properties,  is  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct  plant.     The   dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 


^  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  has  led  to  its  being 
questioned,  but  the  wording  of  the  original  and  the 
usage  of  the  N.  T.  seem  almost  decisive  on  the 
point. 
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producing  a  small  flower  of  a  bright  brown  colour, 
and  a  flattened  elliptical  fruit  or  seed.  Both  the 
plant  and  the  seed  were  used  by  the  ancients  (Plin, 
six.  61,  XX.  74;  Apic.  vi.  5)  as  a  condiment,  the 
latter  having  a  wann  aromatic  flavour  resembling 
that  of  carraway  seed.  Its  use  with  us  is  medicinal, 
as  a  carminative.  It  is  still  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  East.  [W.  L.  B.] 

■  ANKLET  (7rep((rK€\^5es,  Tre'Sai  Trepiff^upiot, 
Clem.  Alex.).  This  word  only  occurs  in  Is.  iii,  18, 
D''DDJ?  (and  as  a  proper  name,  Josh.  xiii.  16)  ;  unless 
such  ornaments  are  included  in  mVVfc^,  Num.  xxxi. 

T  T  :  V 

50,  which  word  etymologically  would  mean  rather  an 
anklet  than  a  bracelet.  Indeed,  the  same  word  is 
used  in  Is.  iii.  20  (without  the  Aleph  prosthetic) 
for  the  "  stepping-chains  worn  by  Oriental  women, 
fastened  to  the  ankle-band  of  each  leg,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  walk  elegantly  with  short  steps " 
(Gesen,  s.  v.).  They  were  as  common  as  bracelets 
and  armlets,  and  made  of  much  the  same  materials ; 
the  pleasant  jingluig  and  tiDkling  which  they  made 
as  they  knocked  against  each  other,  was  no  doubt 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  wereadmhed  (Is.  ih. 
16,  18,  "the  braveiy  of  their  tinkling  omaments.") 
To  increase  this  pleasant  sound  pebbles  were  some- 
times enclosed  in  them  (Calmet.  s.  v.  Feriscelis 
and  Bells).  The  Arabic  name  "  khulkh&.l  "  seems 
to  be  onomatopoean,  and  Lane  (Mod.  Egypt. 
App .  A .)  quotes  from  a  song,  in  allusion  to  the  plea- 
sure caused  by  their  sound,  "  the  ringing  of  thine 
anklets  has  deprived  me  of  reason."  Hence  Mo- 
hammed forbade  them  in  public;  "let  them  not 
make  a  noise  with  theii-  feet,  that  their  ornaments 
which  they  hide  may  [thereby]  be  discovered" 
{Koran,  xxiv.  31,  quoted  by  Lane) ;  no  doubt  Ter- 
tullian  discountenances  them  for  similar  reasons : 
"  Nescio  an  crus  de  peiiscelio  in  nei"vum  se  patiatur 
arctari.  ,  .  .  Pedes  domi  figite  et  plus  quam.  in  auro 
placebunt*'  {De  cult,  femin.  ii.  13). 

They  were  sometimes  of  gi'eat  value.  Lane  speaks 
-of  them  (although  they  are  getting  uncommon)  as 
"made   of  solid   gold  or  silver"    {Mod.  Egypt. 

1.  c.) ;  but  he  says  that  the  poorer  village  childi'en 
weai'  them  of  iron.  For  then*  use  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  see  Wilkinson,  iii.  374,  and  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  Diet,  of  Ant.  Art. 
"  Periscelis."  They  do  not,  we  believe,  occur  in  the 
Nineveh  sculptures. 

Livingstone  writes  of  the  favourite  wife  of  an 
African  chief,  "  she  wore  a  profusion  of  iron  rings 
on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  little  pieces 
of  sheet  iron  to  enable  her  to  make  a  tinkling  as 
she  walked  in  her  mincing  Aiiican  style  "  (p.  273). 
On  the  weight  and  inconvenience  of  the  copper  rings 
worn  by  the  chiefs  themselves,  and  the  odd  walk  it 
causes  them  to  adopt,  see  id.  p.  276.     [F.  W.  F.] 

AN'NA  (nsri;  "Aywa ;  Anna):  the  name 
occurs  in  Punic  as  the  sister  of  Dido.  1.  The 
mother  of  Samuel  (1  K,  i.   2  ff.).      [Hannah.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  9  ff.).  3.  The  wife 
of  Pvaguel  (Tob.  vii.  2  ff,).  4.  A  *'  prophetess" 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  (Luke 
ii.  36).  [B.  F.  W.] 

AN'NAAS  (Safctas;  Anaas),  1  Esd.  v.  23. 
[Senaah.] 

AN'NAS  ("Ai/j/ay,  in  Josephus  "Kvavos)-,  a  Jewish 
high-priest.  He  was  son  of  one  Seth,  and  was  ap- 
pointed high-piiest  in  his  37th  year  (a, d.  7),  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  by  Quhinius,  the  imperial  governor 
of" Syria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii2.,  §])  ;  but  was  obliged 
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to  give  way  to  Ismael,  son  of  Phabi,  by  Valerius 
Gratus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  14  {ih.  xviii.  2,  §2).  But 
soon  Ismael  was  succeeded  by  Eleazar,  son  of  Armas ; 
then  followed,  after  one  yeai%  Simon,  son  of  Ca- 
mithus,  and  then,  after  another  year  (about  a.d. 
25),  Joseph  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (John 
xviii.  13 ;  Joseph.  I.  c).  He  remained  till  the 
passover,  A.D,  37,  and  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  2, 
as  officiating  high-priest,  but  after  Annas,  who 
seems  to  have  retained  the  title,  and  somewhat  also 
of  the  power  of  that  office.  Om*  Lord's  first  hear- 
ing (John  xviii.  13)  was  before  Annas,  who  then 
sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In  Acts  iv.  6,  he  is 
plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and  Ciiiaphas  merely 
named  with  others  of  his  family.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  give  an  account  of  ihe  seemingly  ca- 
pricious applications  of  this  title.  Winer  suppose 
that  Aunas  retained  it  from  his  fonner  enjoyment  of 
the  office;  but  to  this  idea  St.  Luke's  expressions 
seem  opposed,  in  which  he  clearly  appeais  as  bear- 
ing the  high-priest's  dignity  at  the  time  then  pre- 
sent in  each  case.  Wieseler,  in  his  Chronology,  and 
more  recently  in  an  article  in  Herzog's  Real-cyclo- 
pddie,  maintains  that  the  two,  Annas  and  Caiaphas, 
were  together  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people,  the 
lattei-  as  actual  high-priest,  the  former  as  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim  (K''5^*J) ;   and  so  also  Selden,  De 

Synedriis  et  praefecturis  juridicis  veterum  Ebrae- 
o?~um,  ii.  655 :  except  that  this  latter  supposes 
Caiaphas  to  have  been  the  second  praefect  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  Some  again  suppose  that  Annas  held 
the  office  of  |1D,  or  substitute  of  the  high-priest, 

mentioned  by  the  later  Talmudists.  He  lived  to 
old  age,  having  had  five  sons  high-priests  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  9,  §  1).  [H.  A.] 

AN'NAS  (^Avdv ;  Nuas),  name  of  a  man  (1  Esd. 

ix.  32). 

ANNTT'US  CAvvovos  ;  Amin),  1  Esd.  viii.  48; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  19. 

ANOINT  (n^D;  XP^^;  '^^9^)-  Anointing 
in  Holy  Scripture  is  either  I.  Material,  with  oil 
[Oil],   or   II.    Spiritual,  with  the   Holy   Ghcst. 

1.  Material. — 1.  Ordinary.  Anointing  the 
body  or  head  with  oil  was  a  common  practice  with 
the  Jews,  as  with  other  Oriental  nations  (Deut. 
xxviii.  40;  Ruth  iii.  3;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Absti- 
nence from  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
2;  Dan.  x.  3;  Matt.  vi.  17).  Anointing  the 
head  with  oil  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  mai'k  of  respect  sometimes  paid  by  a  host  to  hia 
guests  (Luke  vii.  46  and  Ps.  xsiii.  5),  and  was 
the  ancient  Egyptian  custom  at  feasts.  Observe, 
however,  that  in  Ps.  xxiii.  the  Hebrew  is  nJCS^*^ 
"thou  hast  made  fat;"  LXX.,  ^Kiiravas;  Vulg., 
impmgnasti ;  and  in  Luke  vii.  aX^iipa  is  used 
as  it  is  in  the  similar  passages  (John  xi.  2  ;  xii.  3), 
The  word  anoint  (di\e£<^w)  also  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  prepai-ing  a  body  with  spices  and  unguents  for 
burial  (Mark  xvi.  1.  Also  xiv.  8,  /jLvpi^a).  From 
the  custom  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  oil  in  times 
of  soiTOwor  disaster,  to  be  anointed  with  oil  comes 
to  signify  metaphorically,  to  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  success  or  prosperity  TPs.  xcii.  10  ;  comp.  Eccl. 
ix.  8). 

2.  Official.  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  rite  of 
inauguration  into  each  of  the  three  typical  offices  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth,  whose  tenants,  as 
anointed,  were  types  of  the  Anointed  One  (IT'K'O, 
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Xpio'Ths.  (a)  Prophets  were  occasionally  anointed 
to  their  office  (1  K.  xix.  16),  and  are  called  mes- 
siahs,  or  anointed  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15). 
(&)  Priests,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their  offices,  the 
sons  of  Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (Ex.  xl. 
15 :  Num.  iii.  3) ;  bat  afterwards,  anointing 
seems  not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  consecration 
of  ordinary  priests,  but  to  have  been  especially  re- 
served for  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  29  ;  Lev.  sri. 
32) ;  so  that  *'  the  priest  that  is  anointed"  (Lev. 
iv.  3)  is  generally  thought  to  mean  the  high- 
priest,  and  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  6  apxiepehsj  6 
KEXpto-fxevos  (H^^Sn  tn'S'"')-  ®^  ^^°  ^^-  ^'  ^^* 
and  c.  vi.  22  (vi.  15,  Heb.)  (c)  Kings.  The 
Jews  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  making  a  king 
by  anointing,  before  the  establishment  of  their  own 
monai-chy  (Judg.  is.  8,  15).  Anointing  was  the 
principal  and  divinely-appointed  ceremony  in  the 
inaugm'ation  of  their  own  kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  s. 
1 ;  1  K.  i.  34,  39) ;  indeed  ,  so  pre-eminently  did 
it  belong  to  the  kingly  office,  that  "  the  Lord's 
anointed"  was  a  common  designation  of  the  theo- 
ci-atic  king  (1  Sam.  xii.  3,  5  ;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  16). 
The  rite  was  sometimes  perfoi-med  more  than  once. 
David  wa.s  thiice  anointed  to  be  king :  first,  pri- 
vately by  Samuel,  before  tlie  death  of  Saul,  by  way 
of  conferring  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  1, 13) ;  again  over  Judab  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
ii.  4),  and  finally  over  the  whole  nation  (2  Sam.  v. 
3).  After  the  separation  into  two  kin^oms,  the 
kings  both  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  seem  still  to  have 
been  anointed  (2  K.  is.  3,  xi,  12).  So  late  as  the 
time  of  the  captivity  the  king  is  called  "the 
anointed  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  38,  51;  Lam. 
iv.  20).  Some  pei-sons,  however,  think,  that  aftei- 
David,  subsequent  kings  weie  not  anointed  except 
when,  as  in  the  cases  of  Solomon,  Joash  and  Jehu, 
the  right  of  succession  was  disputed  or  Jti-ansfeiTed 
(Jahn,  Archaeol.  Bibl.  §223).  Beside  Jewish  kings, 
we  I'ead  that  Kazael  was  to  be  anointed  king 
over  Syria  (1  K,  xis.  15).  Cynis  also  is  call^ 
the  Lord*s  anointed,  as  having  been  raised  by  God 
to  the  thi'one  for  the  special  pm-pose  of  delivering 
the  Jews  out  of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1).  (d)  Inani- 
mate objects  also  were  anointed  with  oU  in  token  of 
their  being  set  apaiii  for  religious  service.  Thus 
Jacob  anointed  a  pillai"  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxi.  13); 
.  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  the 
tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture  were  consecrated  bv 
anointing  (Ex.  xxx.  26-28).  The  expression  "  anoint 
the  shield"  (Is.  xxi.  5)  (eTOi/taCOTe  Bvpeoiis, 
LXX. ;  arripite  clypeum,  Vulg.)  refers  to  the  custom 
of  rubbing  oil  into  the  hide,  which,  stretched  upon 
a  fi'ame,  formed  the  shield,  in 'order  to  make  it 
supple  and  fit  for  use. 

3.  Ecclesiastical.  Anointing  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Loi-d  is  prescribed  by  St.  James  to  be 
used  together  with  prayer,  by  the  elders  of  the 
church,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  ^Kcl^pavTes 
(James  v.  14).  Analogous  to  this  is  the  anointing 
with  oil  practised  by  the  twelve  (Mark  ix,  13),  and 
oui"  Lord's  anointing  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with 
clay  made  from  saliva,  in  restoring  him  mu'acu- 
lously  to  sight  (lirexpKre,  John  ix.  6,  11). 

II.  Spiritual. — 1.  In  the  0.  T.  a  Deliverer  is 
promised  under  the  title  of  Messiah,  or  Anointed  (Ps. 
ii.  2;  Dan.  ix.  25,  26);  and  the  nntm-e  of  Ms 
anointing  is  described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Is.  ixi.  1 ;  see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  protluced  a  cheer- 
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ful  aspect  (Ps.  civ.  15),  so  this  spuitual  unction  is 
figuratively  described  as  anointing  '*  with  the  oil  of 
gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.  7  ;  Heb.  i.  9).  In  the  N.  T. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the  Old  Testament  (John 
1.41;  Acts  ix.  22,  xvii.  2,  3,  xviii.  5,  28);  and 
the  historical  fact  of  his  being  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  recorded  and  asserted  (John  i.  32, 
33;  Acts  iv.  27,  x.  38).  2.  Spuitual  anointing 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Chids- 
tians  by  God  (2  Cor.  i.  21),  and  they  ai'e  described 
as  having  an,  unction  (j(plirfj.(i)  fi'om  the  Holy  One, 
by  which  they  know  all  things  (1  John  ii.  20,  27). 
To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eyesalve  is  used  figuratively 
t-o  denote  the  process  of  obtaining  spiritual  percep- 
tion (Rev.  iii.  18).  [T.T.  P.] 

A'NOS    (^Avais ;    Jonas),     1    Esd.    ix.    34. 
[Vaniah.] 
ANT  (n?D3 ;  an  insect  twice  mentioned  in  the 

book  of  Proverbs  (vi.  6,  xxx.  25).  In  both  pas- 
sages its  provident  habits  are  refeired  to,  especially 
its  providing  its  meat  in  the  summei".  This  has  ge- 
nerally been  supposed  to  imply  that  the  store  was 
laid  up  against  winter,  and  among  the  ancients  this 
belief  was  universal.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Hor. 
Sat,  1,  1,  V.  33-38.  But  obsei-vation  of  the  habits 
of  ants  does  not  confirm  this  belief,  and  as  certainly 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  statements  of 
Scripture.  (See  Eirby  and  Spence's  Entomology ^  p. 
313,  Ed.7,  London,  1856,  where  the  question  is  fiilly 
discussed.)  The  pai-ticular  species  of  ant  referred  to 
by  Solomon  has  not  been  identified ;  and  we  find 
no  mention  of  ants  in  modem  accounts  of  Palestine, 
The  LXX.  rendei"  the  word  TO'O'l  by  fi^pfirj^,  in 

Prov.  vi.  6.     The  derivation  of  H/DJ  is  supposed 

'        (  T  T  :  ** 

to  be  fi"om  the  root  7D3,  which  again  is  connected 

with  7?D  and  7-1D,  abscidit  vel  abscissus  est,  and 

hence  perhaps  the  idea  that  the  ants  bite  off  the 
end  of  the  giain  they  gather  to  prevent  its  genni- 

nating.     It  seems  more  reasonable  to  connect  11703 

TT  ; 
•  ^  >- 

with  the  Aj-abic  root  Vjj,  conscendit  prorep- 
tando   arhorcm :     so   that    Tv?1^}   is    properly    a 

climber  by  creeping.  See  Boch.  Sieroz.  Ui.  478. 
seq.  Lips.  [W.  D.] 

AN'TTOCH  CAvTioxe(a)-  1-  In  Stria.  The 
capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  pro- 
vince which  bore  the  same  name.  This  meti"opolis 
was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  running 
noi-thwai'ds,  and  the  chain  of  Taurus,  inmning 
eastwai'ds,  ai"e  brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting.  Here 
the  Orontes  breaks  through  the  mountains ;  and 
Antioch  was  placed  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  paiily 
on  an  island,  partly  on  the  level  which  forms  the 
left  bank,  and  partly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  as- 
cent of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose  abmptly  on  the 
south.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  was 
Daphne,  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  (2 
Mace.  iv.  33) ;  whence  the  city  was  sometimes 
called  Antioch  by  DAPn>"E,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  cities  of  the  same  name. 

No  city,  after  Jerusalem,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  histoiy  of  the  ap(Ktolic  church. 
Certain  points  of  close  association  between  these 
two  cities,  as  regards  the  progi-ess  of  Christianity, 
may    be  noticed   in  the  fii*st  place.      One  of  the 
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seven  deacons,  or  almoners  appointed  at  Jerusalem, 
was  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5). 
The  Clnistians,  who  were  dispersed  fi*om  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  death  of  Stephen,  preached  the  gospel  at 
Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem 
that  Agabus  and  the  other  prophets,  who  foretold 
the  famine,  came  to  Antioch  (ibid.  si.  27,  28); 
and  Bai'nabas  and  Saul  were  consequently  sent  on  a 
mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city  to  the 
former  (ibid.  xi.  '60,  xii.  25").  It  was  from  Jeru- 
salem again  that  the  Judaizers  came,  who  disturbed 
the  church  at  Antioch  (ibid.  xy.  1)  ;  and  it  was  at 
Antioch  that  St.  Paul  rebulved  St.  Peter  for  conduct 
into  which  he  bad  been  betrayed  through  the  in- 
fluence of  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  11, 12). 

The  chief  interest  of  Antioch,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  the  progi-ess  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Here  the  first  Gentile  church  was 
founded  (Acts  xi.  20,  21) ;  here  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  first  called  Christians  (xi.  26) ;  here 
St.  Paul  exercised  (so  far  as  is  distinctly  recorded) 
his  fii'st  systematic  ministerial  work  (xi.  22-26  j 
see  xiv.  26-28  ;  also  xv.  35  and  xviii.  23)  ;  hence 
he  started  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  ftiissionary 
journey  (xiii.  1-3),  and  hither  he  returned  (xiv.  26). 
So  again  after  the  apostolic  council  (the  decrees  of 
which  were  specially  addressed  to  the  Gentile  converts 
at  Antioch,  xv.  23),  he  began  and  ended  his  second 
■missionaiy  journey  at  this  place  (xv.  36,  xvili.  22). 
This  too  was  the  starting  point  of  the  third  mis- 
sionary journey  (xviii.  23),  which  was  brouglit  to 
a  termination  by  the  imprisonment  at  Jemsalem 
and  Caesai-ea.  Though  St.  Paul  was  never  again, 
so  far  as  we  know,  at  Antioch,  it  did  not  cease  to 
be  an  important  centre  for  Christian  progress ;  but 
it  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  trace  its  history 
as  a  patriarchate,  and  its  connexion  with  Ignatius, 
Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent  names. 

jGitioch  was  founded  in  the  year  300  B.C.,  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  with  circumstances  of  consider- 
able display,  which  were  afterwards  embellished  by 
fable.  The  situation  was  well  chosen,  both  for 
militaiy  and  commercial  purposes.  Jews  were 
settled  there  from  the  first  in  large  numbers,  were 
governed  by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  allowed  to 
have  the  same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §1 ;  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Antioch 
grew  mider  the  successive  Seleucid  kings,  till  it 
became  a  city  of  gi*eat  extent  and  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings 
were  on  the  island.  One  feature,  which  seems  to 
ha^'e  been  characteristic  of  the  great  Syrian  cities, 
— a  vast  street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the 
whole  from  end  to  end,— ^was  added  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch  of 
tlUs  period,  and  of  its  relation  to  Jewish  history,  are 
supplied  by  the  books  of  Maccabees.  (See  especially 
1  Mace.  iii.  37,  xi.  13;  2  Mace.  iv.  7-9,  v.  21. 
xi.  36.) 

It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Roman  period  with 
which  we, are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.  By  Pompey 
it  had  been  made  a  fi*ee  city,  and  such  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  early  Empe- 
rors raised  there  some  large  and  important  struc- 
tures, such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres  and  baths. 
Herod  the  Great  contributed  a  road  and  a  colon- 
nade (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §3;  B.  J,,  i.  21, 
§11).  Here  should  be  mentioned  that  the  citizens 
of  Antioch  under  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurri- 
lous wit  and  the  invention  of  nicknames.  This 
l)erhaps  was  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  are  designated,  and  which 
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was  probably  given  by  Komans  to  the  despised  sect, 
and  not  by  Christians  to' themselves. 

The  great  authority  for  all  that  is  known  of 
ancient  Antioch  is  C.  0.  Miiller's  Antiquitates 
Antiocheriae  (Gbtt.  1839).  Modem  Antakia  is  a 
shrunken  and  miserable  place.  Some  of  the  walls, 
shattered  by  earthquakes,  have  a  striking  appear- 
ance on  the  crags  of  Mount  Silpius.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  Chesney's  account  of  the  Euphrates  Ex- 
pedition, where  also  is  given  a  view  of  a  gateway 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  St.  Paul.  One  eiTor, 
however,  should  be  pointed  out,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  these  volumes  from  Calmet,  namely, 
Jerome's  eiToneous  identification  of  Antioch  with 
the  Riblah  of  the  Old  Testament. 


g^^lCs^ 


Gate  of  St.  Pnul,  Anii(j(.ii, 

2.  Ajsftioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19, 
21 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  The  position  of  this  town  is 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Strabo  in  the  following 
words  (xii.  p.  577)  : — "  In  the  disti-ict  of  Phrygia 
called  Paroreia,  there  is  a  certain  mountain-ridge, 
stretching  fi-om  E.  to  W.  On  each  side  there  is  a 
large  plain  below  this  ridge ;  and  it  has  two  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood:  Philomelium  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  other  side  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near 
Pisidia.  The  fonner  lies  entirely  in  the  plain  ;  the 
latter  (which  has  a  Roman  colony)  is  on  a  height." 
The  relations  of  distance  also  between  Antioch  and 
other  towns  are  known  by  the  Peutingerian  table. 
Its  site,  however,  has  only  recently  been  ascertained. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  AA-sher,  which  is 
now  Imown  to  be  Philomelium  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ridge.  Even  Winer  (1847)  gives  this  view, 
the  difficulties  of  which  were  seen  by  Leake,  and 
previously  by  Mannert.  Mr.  Arundell,  the  British 
chaplain  at  Smyrna,  undeii;ook  a  journey  in  1833 
for  the  express  purpose  of  identifying  the  Pisidian 
Antioch,  and  he  was  perfectly  successful  (ArundelPs 
Asia  IJinor,  ch.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.).  The  iTiins  are 
very  considerable.  This  discovery  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Hamilton  {Res.  in  Asia  MiTwr^  vol. 
i.  ch.  27).  Antioch  corresponds  to  Yalohatch^ 
which  is  distant  from  Ak-sher  six  hours  over  the 
mountains. 

This  city,  like  the  Syrian  Antioch,  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Under  the  Romans  it  became 
a  colonia,  and  was  also  called  Caesarea,  as  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (v.  24).     The  former  fact  is  confiiTned 
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by  the  Latin  inscriptions  and  other  features  of  the 
coins  of  the  place;  the  latter  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Haiailton. 

The  occasion  on  which  St.  Paul  visited  the  city 
for  the  first  time  (Acta  xiii.  14)  was  veiy  interest- 
ing and  important.  His  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue led  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  a  great 
number  of  the  Gentiles:  and  this  resulted  in  a 
violent  pei"secution  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  who 
fii'st,  using  the  influence  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
female  residents,  di'ove  him  from  Antioch  to  Ico- 
nium  (ib.  50,  51),  and  subsequently  followed  him 
even  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  St.  Paul,  on  his 
return  from  Lystm,  revisited  Antioch  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  minds  of  the  disciples  (ib.  21). 
These  events  happened  when  he  was  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary journey,  in  company  with  Barnabas.  He 
probably  visited  Antioch  again  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  journey,  when  Silas  was  his  associate,  and  Ti- 
motheus,  who  was  a  native  of  this  neighbourhood, 
had  just  been  added  to  the  party.  The  allusion  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  11  shows  that  Timotheus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sufferings  which  the  apostle  had 
undergone  during  his  fii-st  visit  tp  the  Pisidian  An- 
tioch.    [Phkygia  ;  PisiDiA.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

ANTI'OOHUS  II.  {'AvtIoxos,  the  with- 
standcr),  king  of  Syiia,  sui-named  the  God  (0e(Ss), 
"  m  the  first  instance  by  the  Milesians,  because  he 
overthrew  their  tyi-ant  Timarchus"  (App.  Syr, 
65),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  (2wT^p,  the 
Saviour)  in  B.C.  261.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  Pto- 
lemaeus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt  (totis  viribus 
dimicavitj  Hieron.  ad  Dan,  xi.  6),  in  the  course  of 
which  Parthia  and  Bactria  revolted  and  became  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  At  length  (B.C.  250)  peace 
was  made,  and  the  two  monarchs  "joined  them- 
selves together"  (Dan.  xi.  6),  and  Ptolemy  ("the 
king  of  the  south  ")  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  ("the  king  of  the  north*') 
who  set  aside  his  foi-mer  wife,  Laodice,  to  receive 
her.  After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
(B.C.  247),  Antiochus  recalled  Laodice  and  her 
children  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  to  court.  Thus 
Berenice  was  "not  able  to  retain  her  power;"  and 
Laodice,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  might  a  second  time 
lose  her  ascendancy,  poisoned  Antiochus  (him  "that 
supported  her,"  i.e.  Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice 
and  her  infant  son  to  be  put  to  death,  B.C.  246 
(Dan.  xi.  6 ;  Hieron.  ad  Dan.  1.  c.  App.  Syr.  65). 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemaeus  Ever- 
getes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("  out  of  a  branch  of 
her  root"),  who  succeeded  his  father  Ptol.  Phila- 
delphus, exacted  vengeance  for  his  sister's  death  by 
an  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which  Laodice  was  killed, 
her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  driven  for  a  time  fi-om 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  plundei'ed  (Dan. 
xi.  7-9  ;  Hieron.  1.  c. ;  hence  his  surname  "  the  be- 
nefactor"). The  hostilities  thus  renewed  conti- 
nued for  many  years ;  and  on  the  death  of  Seleucus 
B.C.  226,  after  his  "return  into  his  o^vn  land" 
(Dan.  xi.  9),  his  sons  Alexander  (Seleucus)  Kerau- 
nos,  and  Antiochus  "  assembled  a  great  multitude 
of  forces  "  against  Ptol.  Philopator  the  son  of  Ever- 
getes,  and  "one  of  them"  (Antiochus)  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Egypt  (Dan.  xi.  9,  10  ; 
Hieron.  Lc),  [B.  F.  W,] 

ANTrOCHUS  III.,  sm-named  the  Great 
(jueyas),  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  Keraunos, 
who  was  assassinated  after  a  short  reign  in  B.C. 
223.     He  prosecuted  the  war  against  Ptol.  Philo- 
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pator  with  vigour,  and  at  first  with  success.  In 
B.C.  218  he  drove  the  Egyptian  forces  to  Sidon, 
conquered  Samaria  and  Gilead,  and  wintered  at 
Ftolemais,  but  was  defeated  next  year  at  Eaphia, 
near  Gaza  (B.C.  217),  with  immense  loss,  and  in 
consequence  made  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  in  which 
he  ceded  to  him  the  disputed  provinces  of  Coele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  (Dan.  xi.  11,  12; 
Polyb.  V.  40  ff. ;  53  ff.).  During  the  next  thirteen 
years  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  strengthening  his 
position  in,  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  fi-ontiers  of 
Pai'thia,  and  by  his  successes  gamed  his  surname 
of  the  Great.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  B.C.  205, 
Ptolemaeus  Philopator  died,  and  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  son  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  who  was  only  five 
years  old.  Antiochus  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity which  was  offered  by  the  weakness  of  a 
minority  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  regent,  to 
unite  with  Philip  IIL  of  Macedon  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  and  dividing  the  Egyptian  dominions. 
The  Jews,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the  con- 
duct of  Ptol.  Philopator  both  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the  in- 
fluence %f  a  shoi-t-sighted  policy  ("  the  factions 
among  thy  people  shall  rise,"  i.  e.  against  Ptolemy: 
Dan.  xi.  14).  Antiochus  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  three  disputed  provinces,  but  was  recalled  to 
Asia  by  a  war  which  broke  out  with  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus ;  and  his  ally  Philip  was  himself  em- 
broiled with  the  Eomans.  In  consequence  of  this 
diversion  Ptolemy,  by  the  aid  of  Scopas,  again 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  3)  and  recovered  the  territory  which  he 
had  lost  (Hieron.  ad  Dan.  xi.  14).  In  B.C.  198 
Antiochus  reappeai'ed  in  the  field  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory  "  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  " 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  3;  Hieron.  1.  c.  ubi  JPaneas 
nunc  condita  est) ;  and  afterwards  captured  Scopas 
and  the  remnant  of  his  forces  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Sidon  (Dan.  xi.  15).  The  Jews,  who  had 
suffered  severely  during  the  stru^le  (Joseph.  1.  c), 
welcomed  Antiochus  as  their  dehverer,  and  "  he 
stood  in  the  glorious  land  which  by  his  hand  was 
to  be. consumed"  (Dan.  xi.  16).  His  further  de- 
signs against  Egypt  were  finistrated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Romans ;  and  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  17),  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Ptol.  Epiphanes,  vrith  the  Phoaiician  provinces  for 
her  dower  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4, 1),  favoured  the  inte- 
rests of  her  husband  rather  than  those  of  her  father 
(Dan.  xi.  17;  Hieron.  1.  c).  From  Egypt  An- 
tiochus turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  aft«i'  va- 
rious successes  in  the  Aegaean  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  and  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  entei'ed  on  a 
war  with  Rome.  His  victorious  course  was  checked 
at  Thermopylae  (B.C.  191),  and  after  subsequent 
reverses  he  was  finally  defeated  at  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  B.C.  190.*  By  the  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded shortly  afterwards  (b.c.  188)  he  was  forced 
to  cede  all  his  possessions  "  on  the  Roman  side  of 
M.  Taurus,"  and  to  pay  in  successive  instalments 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  wai-  (16,000  Euboic  talents:  App.  Syr.  38). 
This  last  condition  led  to  his  ignominious  death. 
In  B.C.  187  he  attacked  a  rich  temple  of  Belus  in 
Elymais,  and  was  slain  by  the  people  who  rose  in  its 
defence  (Strab.xvi.  744;  Just,  xxxii.  2).  Thus  "he 
stumbled  imd  fell,  and  was  not  found  "  (Dan.  xi.  19). 


f'  The  statement  in  1  Mace  viii.  6,  that  Antiochus 
was  taken  prisoner  hy  the  Romans,  is  not  supported 
by  any  other  testimony. 
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The  policy  of  Autiochus  towards  the  Jews  was 
liberal  and  conciliatory.  He  not  only  assured  to 
them  perfect  freedonci  and  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  their  worship,  but  according  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
xii.  3,  3),  in  consideration  of  their  great  sufferings 
and  services  in  his  behalf,  he  made  splendid  contri- 
butions towards  the  support  of  the  temple  ritual, 
and  gave  various  immunities  to  the  priests  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time 
imitating  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus. 
and  appreciating  the  influence  of  their  fidelity  and 
unity,  he  transported  two  thousand  families  of 
Jews  from  Mesopotamia  to  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  to 
repress  the  tendency  to  revolt  which  was  manifested 
in  those  provinces  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c). 

Two  sons  of  Antiochus  occupied  the  throne  after 
him,  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  immediate  successor, 
and  Antiochus  IV.,  who  gained  the  kingdom  upon 
the  assassination  of  his  brother.  '       "         ' 
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Tetradrachm  ^Attic  talent)  of  Antiochus  III. 

Obv.:  Head  of  King  to  right.    Rev.;  BA2IAEC2  ANTIoXoY.    Infield, 
two  monograms.    Apollo,  naked,  seated  on  cortina,  to  luft. 


ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  EPIPH'ANES  ('Etti- 
<})av^s,  the  Illustrious,  also  called  @^6s,  and  in 
mockery  iiri/xavfjs,  the  frantic :  Athen.  x.  438  ; 
Polyb.  xxvi,  10)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Ro- 
mans (e.g.  188)  after  his  father's  defeat  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  B.C.  175  he  was  released  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  brother  Seleucus,  who  substituted 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  place.  Antiochus 
was  at  Athens  when  Seleucus  was  assassinated  by 
Heliodoi"us.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position,  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  Eumenes  and  Attains,  easily 
expelled  Heliodorus  who  had  usurped  the  crown, 
and  himself  "  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries  " 
(Dan.  xi.  21 ;  cf.  Liv.  xli.  20),  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  viii.  7). 

The  accession  of  Antiochus  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  desperate  efforts  of  the  Hellenizing  party 
at  Jerusalem  to  assert  their  supremacy.  Jason 
(Jesus:  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  1,  see  Jason),  the  bro- 
ther of  Onias  III.,  the  high  priest,  persuaded  the 
king  to  transfer  the  high  priesthood  to  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  bought  permission  (2  Mace.  iv.  9) 
to  carry  out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews  to 
Greek  customs  (2  Mace.  iv.  7.  20).  Three  years 
afteiTvards  Menelaus,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
[Sjmon] ,  wh 0  was  commissioned  by  Jason  to 
carry  to  Antiochus  the  price  of  his  office,  sup- 
planted Jason  by  offering  the  king  a  larger  bribe, 
and  was  himself  appointed  high  priest,  wliile  Jason 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
(2  Mace.  iv.  23-26).  From  these  circumstances 
and  from  the  marked  honour  mth  which  Antiochus 
was  received  at  Jerusalem  very  early  in  his  reign 
(c.  E.G.  173;  2  Mace.  iv.  22),  it  appears  that  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  regaining  the  border  provinces 
which  had  been  given  'as  the  dower  of  his  sister 


Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Epiphanes.     But  his  ambition 
led  him  still  farther,  and  he  undertook  four  cam- 
paigns against  Egypt,  b-.c.  171,  170,  169,  168, 
with  greater  success  than  had  attended  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  complete  conquest  of  the  country 
was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  the  Ro- 
mans (Dan.  xi.  24;  1  Mace.  i.  16  ff. ;  2  Mace.  v. 
11  fF.).     The  course  of  Antiochus  was  everywhere 
mai'ked  by  the  same  wild  prodigality  as  had  sig- 
nalised his  occupation  of  the  throne  (Dan.  1,  c). 
The  consequent  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and  the 
armed  conflicts  of  the  rival  high  priests  whom  be 
had  appointed,  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  assault 
upon  Jerusalem  on  his  return   from   his   second 
Egyptian  campaign  (B.C.  170),  which  he  had  pro- 
bably planned  in  conjunction  with  Ptol.  Philometor, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  his  power  (Dan.  xi.  26). 
The  Temple  was   plundered,  a  tenible   massacre 
[B.  F.  W.]    took  place,  and  a  Phrygian  governor  was  left  with 
Menelaus  in  charge  of  the  city  (2  Mace.  v. 
1-22;  1  Mace.  i.  20-28).     Two  years  after- 
wards, at  the  close  of  the  fourth  Egyptian 
expedition  (Polyb.  xsix.  1,  11;   App.  Syr. 
66  ;  cf.  Dan.  xi.  29,  30),  Antiochus  detached 
a  force  under  Apollonius  to  occapy  Jerusalem 
and  fortify  it,  and  at  this  time  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  enemies 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  iv.  61 ;  v.  3  ff. ;   Dan. 
xi.  41).     The  decrees  then  followed  which 
have  rendered  his  name  infamous.  The  Temple 
was  desecrated,  and  the  observance  of  the  law 
was  forbidden.  "  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  Cisleu 
[the  Syrians]  set  up  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation (i.  e.  an  idol  altar :  v.  59)  on  the  altar  " 
(1  Mace,  i  .  54).     Ten  days  afterwards  an 
offering  was  made  upon  it  to  Jupiter  Olympius. 
At  Jei-usalem  all  opposition  appears  to  have  ceased; 
but  Mattathias  and  his  sons  organised  a  resistance 
("holpen  with  a  little  help,"  Dan.  si.  34),  which 
preserved  inviolate  the  name  and  faith  of  Israel. 
Meanwliile  Antiochus  tmned  his  arms  to  the  East, 
towards  Parthia  (Tac.  Hist.v.  8)  and  Aimenia  (App. 
Syr.  45 ;  Diod.  ap.  Muller,  Fragm.  ii.  p.  10 ;  Dan. 
xi.  40).    Hearing  not  long  aftei-wards  of  the  riches  of 
a  temple  of  Nanaea  ("  the  desire  of  women,"  Dan.  xi. 
37)  in  Elymais,  hung  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  he 
resolved  to'plunder  it.    The  attempt  was  defeated ; 
and  though  he  did  not  fall  like  his  father  in  the  act 
of  sacrilege,  the  event  hastened  his  death.     He  re- 
tired to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Tabae  in  Persia, 
where  he  died  B.C.  164,  the  victim  of  superstition, 
terror,  Mid  remorse  (Polyb,  xxxi.  2  ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
Xli.  8, 1  ff.),  having  first  heard  or  the  successes  of  the 
Maccabees  in  restoiing  the  temple-worship  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Mace.  vi.  1-16  ;  cf.  2  Mace.  i.  7-17?). 
"  He  came  to  his  end  and  there  was  none  to  help 
him"  (Dan.  si.  45).    Cf.  App.  Syr.  45;  Liv.  xli. 
24-5,  xlii.  6,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  11-13;  Joseph.  Ant, 
xii.  5,  8. 

The  feign  of  Antiochus,  thus  shortly  traced,  was 
the  last  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  before 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  prominence  which  is 
given  to  it  in  the  book  of  Daniel  fitly  accords  with 
its  typical  and  representative  character  (Dan.  vii. 
8,  25,  viii.  11  ff.).  The  conquest  of  Alexander 
had  introduced  the  forces  of  Greek  thought  and  life 
into  the  Jewish  nation,  which  was  already  prepared 
for  their  operation  £Alexandeii].  For  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  these  forces  had  acted  power- 
fully both  upon  the  faith  and  upon  the  habits  of  the 
people ;  and  the  time  was  come  when  an  outwaj'd 
struggle  alone  could  decide  whether  Judaism  was 
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to  be  merged  in  a  rationalised  Paganism,  or  to  rise 
not  only  victorious  from  the  conflict,  but  more  vigor- 
ous and  more  pure.  Tliere  were  many  symptoms 
which  betokened  the  approaching  struggle.  The 
position  which  Judaea  occupied  on  the  borders  of 
the  conflicting  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  exposed 
equally  to  the  open  miseries  of  war  and  the  treach- 
erous favours  of  rival  sovereigns,  rendered  its  na- 
tional condition  precarious  from  the  first,  though 
these  very  circumstances  were  favourable  to  the 
gi-ovvth  of  freedom.  The  terrible  crimes  by  which 
the  wai-s  of  "  the  North  and  South"  were  stained, 
must  have  alienated  the  mind  of  every  faithful  Jew 
from  his  Grecian  lords,  even  if  persecution  had  not 
been  superadded  from  Egypt  first  and  then  from 
Syria.  Politically  nothing  was  left  for  the  people 
in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  but  independence,  or  the 
abandonment  of  every  prophetic  hope.  Nor  was 
their  social  position  less  perilous.  The  influence  of 
Greek  literature,  of  foreign  travel,  of  extended 
commerce,  had  made  itself  felt  in  daily  life.  At 
Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
desired  to  imitate  the  exercises  of  the  Greeks ;  and  a 
Jewisli  embassy  attended  the  games  of  Hercules  at 
Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  9-20").  Even  their  religious 
feelings  were  yielding ;  and  before  the  rising  of  the 
Maccabees  no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  execution 
of  the  king's  decrees.  Upon  the  first  atCempt  of 
Jason  the  "  priests  had  no  courage  to  serve  at  the 
altar"  (2  Mace.  iv.  14;  cf.  1  Mace.  i.  43);  and 
this  not  so  much  from  wilful  apostacy,  as  from  a 
disregard  to  the  vital  piinciples  involved  in  the  con-  , 
flict.  Thus  it  was  necessaiy  that  the  final  issues 
of  a  false  Hellenism  should  be  openly  seen  that  it 
might  be  discarded  for  ever  by  those  who  cherished 
the  ancient  faith  of  Israel . 


Tetradriiclim  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanus. 
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ing,  "  He  magnified  himself  above  all."  The  real 
deity  whom  he  recognised  was  the  Roman  war-god ; 
and  fortresses  were  his  most  sacred  temples  (Dan. 
ri.  38  ff. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  340). 
Confronted  with  such  a  persecutor  the  Jew  realised 
the  spiritual  power  of  his  faith.  The  evils  of  hea- 
thendom were  seen  concentrated  in  a  personal  shape. 
The  outward  forms  of  worship  became  invested 
with  something  of  a  sacramental  dignity.  Common 
life  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  heroic  devotion. 
An  independent  nation  asserted  the  integrity  of  its 
hopes  in  the  lace  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Rome. 

[B.  F.  W.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  V,  EUTATOE  (EuW™p, 
of  noble  descenf),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  IV. 
B.C.  164j  while  still  a  child,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Lysias  (App.  Sijr.  46  ;  1  Mace.  iii.  32,  f.,  vi.  17), 
though  Antiochus  had  assigned  this  office  to  Philip 
his  own  foster-brother  on  his  death-bed  (1  Mace, 
vi.  14  f.  55;  2  Mace.  ix.  29).  Shortly  after  his 
accession  he  marched  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
large  anmy,  accompanied  by  Lysias,  to  relieve 
the  Syrian  garrison,  which  was  hard  pressed  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  vi.  19  ff.).  He  re- 
pulsed Judas  at  Bethzacharia,  and  took  Bethsura 
(Bethzur)  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (1  Mace.  vi. 
31-50).  But  when  the  Jewish  force  in  the  temple 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  Lysias  persuaded  the 
king  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace  that  he  might  ad- 
vance to  meet  Philip,  who  had  returned  from  Persia 
and  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  (1  Mace.  vi. 
61  fif. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5  f.).  Philip  was 
speedily  overpowered  (Joseph.  1.  c);  but  in  the 
next  year  (B.C.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Se- 
leucus  Philopator,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
death  in  revenge  for  the  wi'ongs  which  he  had 
himself  suffered  fi-om  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1 
Mace.  vii.  2-4 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  1,  2  ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  10, 1.  Polyb.  xxxi.  19).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  (•A\e'|a^SpojAAE|rfi'- 
S/)Ou  Toi;  v6Bov,  App.  Syr.  68 ;  smnamed  &ios, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7, 1 ;  and  hnipaviis  Alon<ros 
on  coins),  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas  and 
Cleopatra  (App.  Syr.  1.  c).  After  his  father's 
death  (146  B.C.)  he  remained  in  Arabia ;  but 
though  still  a  child  (iraiSfov,  App.  1.  c,  TraiSii- 
piov  vedrepov,  1  Mace.  xi.  54),  he  was  soon 
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^  a  Victory.     In  field  monogiam. 

The  conduct  c^  Antiochus  was  in  every  way 
suited  to  accomplish  this  end;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  passionate  impulse  rather 
than  of  any  deep-laid  scheme  to  extirpate  a  strange 
creed.  At  first  he  imitated  the  liberal  policy  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  the  occasion  for  his  attacks 
was  furnished  by  the  Jews  themselves.  Even  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  finally  actuated  were 
personal,  or  at  most  only  political.  Able,  ener- 
getic (Polyb.  xxvii.  17)  and  liberal  to  profusion, 
Antiochus  was  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  plans.  He  had  learnt  at  Rome  to 
court  power  and  to  dread  it.  He  gained  an  empire, 
and  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  a  hostage. 
Regardless  himself  of  the  gods  of  his  fathers  (Dan. 
xi.  37),  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  power 
of  religion  in  others ;  and  like  Nero  in  later  times, 
he  became  a  type  of  the  enemy  of  GoJ,  not  as  the 
Roman  emperor  by  the  perpetration  of  unnatui-al 
crimes,  but  by  the  disregard  of  every  higher  fecl- 


a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Syria  against 
Demetrius  Nicator  by  Tiyphon  or  Diodotus 
(1  Mace.  xi.  39;  App.  Syr.  68;  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
668  ;  xvi.  p.  752),  who  had  been  an  officer  of  his 
father.  Tryphon  succeeded  in  gaining  Antioch 
(1  Mace.  xi.  56) ;  and  afterwai-ds  the  greater  part 
of  Syiia  submitted  to  the  young  Antiochus.  Jo- 
nathan, who  was  confii-med  by  him  in  the  high 
priesthood  (1  Mace.  xi.  57)  and  invested  with  the 
government  of  Judaea,  contributed  gi-eatly  to  his 
success  [Alexander  Balas],  occupying  A.scalon 
and  Gaza,  and  reducing  the  countiy  as  far  as 
D.-mascus  (1  Mace.  xi.  60-2).  He  afterwai-ds  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Demetiius  at  Hazor  (1  Mace, 
xi.  67)  near  Cadesh  (v.  73);  and  repulsed  a  second 
attempt  which  he- made  to  regain  Palestine  (1  Mace, 
xii.  24  fi.).  Tryphon  having  now  gained  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  name  of  Antiochus,  no  longer 
concealed  his  design.of  usurping  the  crown.  As  a 
first  step  he  took  Jonathan  by  treachery  and  put 
him  to  death,  B.C.  143  (1  Mace-,  xii.  40  ff.');  and 
afterwards  murdered  the  young  king,  and  ascended 
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the  throne  (1  Msicc.  xiii.  31  ;  Joseph,  Ant.  xiii. 
5,  6;  App.  8y7\  68.  Livj  (Epit.  55)  ^ys  incor- 
rectly decern  annos  admodum  habens  . .  .  Diod.  ap. 
Miiller,  i'raf/m.ii.lO.  Just,  xxxvi.l).  [B.F.W.] 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiocliua  VI. 


9SP  (169  Mc.  Seleucid). 
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nate  ch-ciimstance  that  the  old  Semitic  name  of  the 
place  has  lingered  among  the  present  Ai-abic  popu- 
lation, and  pai'tly  to  a  journey  specially  undei-taken 
by  Dr.   Eli  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  night  march  of  the  soldiers  who  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesai-ea 
(Act;;  xxiii.    31).      Dr.  Kobinson    was   of 
opinion,  when  he  published  his  first  edi- 
tion, that  the  road  which  the  soldiers  took 
on   this    occ^ion    led   from    Jerusalem    to 
Caesarea  by  the  pass  of  Beth-Horon^  and 
by  Lydda,  or  Diospolis.     This  is  the  route 
which   was   followed   by    Cestius    Gallus, 
as  mentioned  by  Josephus  {^B.  J.  ii.   19, 
§1) ;  and  it  appears  to  he  identical  with 
that  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  ac- 
cording to  which    Antipatris   is    42  miles 
from    Jerusalem,   and   26    fi'om    Caesarea. 
Even  on  this    supposition  it  would   have 
Obv.:  Head  of  Kiug.  radiate,  to  right.    Hev. :  BASIAEflS  ANTIoXoY  ^^^  *1^^*^  possible  for  troops  leaving  JeiTi- 
En[I*ANo]Y2  AIoNYSoY.     In  field,  TPY*  CTryphoni,  and  date  salem  on  the  evening  of  one  day,  to  reach 
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after  a  rest,  to  return  to  (it  is  not  said  that 
they  arrived  at)  their  quarters  at  Jemsalem  before 
nightfall.  But  the  ditficulty  is  entirely  removed 
by  Dr.  Smith's  discovery  of  a  much  shoiler  road, 
leading  by  Gophna  direct  to  Antipatns.  On  this 
route  he  met  the  Roman  pavement  again  and  again, 
and  indeed  says  "  he  does  not  remember  obsei-ving 
anywhere  before  so  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman 
road."  (See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  478-498  ; 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  ii.  pp.  330-334, 
2nd  ed.) 

It  may  he  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  spot  where 
the  ancient  city  stood,  but  the  Ai-abic  name,  Kefr- 
Saha,  detennines  the  general  situation.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  old  name  was  Caphai-saba  {Ka^ap- 
(TtijSaor  XajiapCdpd),  and  that  Herod,  when  he  re- 
built the  city,  changed  it  to  Antipatiis,  in  honour 
of  his  father  Antipater  (J.?ii.  xiii.  15,  §1,  xvi.  5, 
§2  ;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §9).  The  position  of  Kefr-Saba 
is  in  sufficient  haimony  with  what  the  Jewish  his- 
torian says  of  the  position  of  Antipatris,  which  he 
describes  as  a  well-watered  and  well-wooded  plain, 
neai-  a  hilly  ridge,  and  with  bis  notices  of  a  trench 
dug  from  thence  for  military  purposes  to  the  sea 
near  Joppa,  by  one  of  the  Asmonetin  princes  (^Ant. 
xiii.  15,  §1  ;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §7).  At  a  later  period  he 
mentions  the  place  again  in  connexion  with  a  military 
movement  of  Vespasian  from  Caesai-ea  towards  Jeru- 
salem (^B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1).  No  remains  of  ancient 
Antipatris  have  been  found ;  but  the  gi'ound  has 
not  been  fully  explored.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ANTO'ISTIA,  a  fortress,  built  by  Herod  on  the 
site  of  the  more  ancient  Baiis,  on  the  N.W.  of  the 
Temple,  and  so  named  by  him  after  his  fiiend  An- 
tonius.  [Jerusalem.]  The  word  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Bible. 


ANTI'OCHUS  VII.  SIDE'TES  CXiHr-qs, 
of  Side,  in  Pamphylia:  not  fiom  T^V,  a,  hunter: 

Plut.  Apophth.  p.  34 ;  called  also  EucrejS'ijs,  the 
pious,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  2  ;  Euseb.  Chron.  Ai'm. 
i.  349),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  second  son  of  Deme- 
trius I.  When  his  brother,  Demetrius  Nicator,  was 
taken  prisoner  (c.  141  B.C.)  by  Mithridates  I. 
(Arsaces  VI.,  1  Mace.  xiv.  1)  king  of  Paithia,  he 
married  his  wife  Cleopatra  (App.  Syr.  68 ;  Just, 
xxxvi.  1),  and  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
(137  B.C.),  having  expelled  the  usui-per  Tryphon 
(1  Mace.  XV.  1  £f. ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  668).  At  first 
he  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty  with  Simon, 
who  was  now  "  high  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews," 
but  when  he  grew  independent  of  his  help,  he  with- 
drew the  concessions  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  which  the 
Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money  (1  Mace.  xv. 
26  fF. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  3).  As  Simon  was  un- 
willing to  yield  to  his  demands,  he  sent  a  force 
under  Cendebaeus  against  him,  who  occupied  a  for- 
tified position  at  Cedron  (?  1  Mace.  xv.  41),  near 
Azotus,  and  harassed  the  surrounding  country. 
After  the  defeat  of  Cendebaeus  by  the  sons  of  Simon 
and  the  destruction  of  his  works  (1  Mace.  xvi.  1-10), 
Antiochus,  who  had  returned  from  the  pursuit  of 
Tryphon,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Judaea  in 
person.  He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  according 
to  Josephus  granted  honourable  terms  to  John  Hyr- 
canus  (B.C.  133),  who  had  made  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8  ;  yet  comp.  Porphyr.  ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i.  349,  muros  urhis  dernolitur 
atque  electissiinos  eorum  trucidat^.  Antiochus 
next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Parthians,  and 
Hyrcanus  accompanied  him  in  the  campaign.  But 
after  some  successes,  he  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Phraortes  II.  (Arsaces  VII.),  and  fell  in  the  battle 
c.  B.C.  127-6  (Joseph.  1.  c. ;  Just.  xxxA-i. ;  xxxviii. 
10  ;  App.  Syr.  68,  iKT^ivev  kavrSv.  For  the  year 
of  his  death  cf.  Niebuhr,  KL  Schrift.  i.  251.  f. ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  332,  ff.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

AN'TIPAS.  .  [Hee^d.] 

ANTIFATER  CAz/rfTraTpos ;  Antipater),  son 
of  Jason,  ambassador  from  the  Jews  to  the  Lacede- 
monians (1  Mace.  xii.  1^,  xiv.  22). 

ANTIPAT'KIS  (^kvTiTraTpis),  Our  means  of 
identifying  this  town  are  due,  pai-tly  to  the  foi-tu- 


ANTOTHi'JAHcnjnniVj'Ai/aec^eKoriaef^; 

Anathothid),  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

A'NUB(MX?;  'E»'d;j8;  ^no&),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  iv.  8).  " 

A'NITS  CAi/noi50;  Banaeus),  a  Levite  (1  Esd. 
ix.  48).     [Bani.] 

AP'AME  (^AirdfLTi ;  Apeme),  concubine  of  Da- 
rius (1  Esd.  iv.  29). 

APE  (Pl'lp),  Koph.  An  animal  of  the  monkey 
tribe  mentioned  in  1  K.  x.  22,  and  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  among  the  merchandise 
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brought  by  the  fleets  of  Solomrai  and  Hiram  once  in 
ereiy  three  years.  The  LXX.  render  the  word  by 
5r(9r)Kor,  which  is  eqiiiyalent  to  the  Latin  Simia. 
The  Greeks  have  the  word  kt)!3os,  or  Kriiros,  for  a 
long-tailed  species  of  monkey  (Arist.  If.  A.  ii.  8, 9), 
:md  Pliny  (viii.  19,  s.  28)  uses  cephus.  Both  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  received  the  word  with  the  animal  from 
India,  for  the  ape,  both  in  Sansc.  and  Malabai-,  is  called 
Kapi  =  swift,  active.  Hence  also  the  Germ.  Affe, 
the  Anglosaxon  Apa,  and  the  Engl.  Ape,  the  initial 
guttural  being  di-opped,  just  as  the  Latins  got  Amare 
from  the  Sauso.  Kam.  '  (See  Bopp.  Sansc.  Gloss. 
p.  65.")  The  Cepbs  of  Aethiopia  are  described  and 
figm-ed  in  I.  Ludolfi  Historia  Aethiopioa,  i.  10, 
§52-64.  They  are  represented  as  tailless  animals, 
climbing  rocks,  eating  worms  and  ants,  and  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  the  attack  of  lions  by  casting 
sand  into  their  eyes.  In  a  mosaic  pavement  found 
at  Praeneste,  and  figured  in  Shaw's  IVm'e/s, -p.  423, 
an  ape  or  monkey  is  represented,  having  inscribed 
near  it  the  word  KHinEN.  [W.  D.] 

APEL'LES  ('ATreXXijs),  a  Christian  saluted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Horn.  xvi.  10,  and  honoured  by 
the  designation  36KifLOS  iv  Xpiar^.  Origen  (in 
loc.)  suggests  that  he  rpay  have  been  identical  with 
Apollos ;  but  there  seems  no  gi-ound  for  supposing  it, 
and  we  learn  from  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5,  100)  that 
Apella  was  a  common  name  among  the  Jews.  Tra- 
dition makes  him  bishop  of  Smyrna,  or  Heraclea 
(Fabric.  Lux  Evangel,  p.  116).  [H.  A.] 

APHAE'SATHCHITES,  APHAK'SITES, 

APHAE'SACITES(N''3nD-|SN,  SiDISX, 
Npp*lQN ;  'A<^apffa0axatoi,'A<^ap(raxa7oi,'A<^a/}- 

ffoLOL ;  ApharsatJiachaei,  Arphasachaei),  the  names 
of  certain  tribes,  colonies  from  which  had  settled 
in  Samaiia  under  the  Assyrian  leader  Asnapper 
(Ezr.  iv.  9,  V,  6).  The  first  and  last  are  re- 
garded as  the  same.  Whence  these  tribes  carae 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture :  the  initial  N 
is  regarded  as  prosthetic :  if  this  be  rejected,  the  re- 
maining poi-tion  of  the  two  first  names  bears  some  re- 
semblance (a  very  distant  one,  it  must  be  allowed) 
to  Paraetacae,  or  Paraetaceni,  significant  oimown^ 
taiTieers,  applied  principally  to  a  tiibe  living  on 
the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia ;  while  the  second 
has  been  refen'ed  to  the  PaiThasii,  and  by  Gesenius, 
to  the  Pei"sae,  to  which  it  certainly  bears  a  much 
gi'eater  affinity,  especially  in  the  prolonged  foi-m  of  the 
latter  name  found  in  Dan.  vi.  29  (X*D"1B).  The  pre- 
sence of  the  proper  name  of  the  Persians  in  Ezr.  i. 
1,  iv.  3,  must  thi'ow  some  doubt  upon  Gesenius' 
conjecture ;  but  it  is  veiy  possible  that  the  local 
name  of  the  tribe  may  have  undergone  alteration, 
while  the  official  and  general  name  was  correctly 
given.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ATHEK  (pSt$,  fi'om  a  root  signifying  tenacity 
or  firmness,  Ges, ;  'A(peK),  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  the  king  of 
which  was  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  As 
this  is  named  with  Tappuali  and  other  places  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  it  is  veiy  probably  the  same 
as  the  Aphekah  of  Josh.  xv.  53. 

2.  A  city,  apparently  in  the  e.ttreme  north  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30),  from  which  the  Canaanites 
were  not  ejected  (Judg.  i.  31 ;  though  here  it  is 
Aphik,  p*QK).  This  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
the  Aphek   (Josh.  xiii.  4),  on  the  extreme  north 
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"  border  of  the  Amorites,"  and  appaj'ently  beyond 
Sidon,  anfl  which  is  identified  by  Gesenius  [Thes. 
140  a)  with  the  Aphaca  of  classical  times,  famous 
for  its  temple  of  Venns,  and  now  Afka  (Rob.  iii. 
606 ;  Porter,  ii.  295-6).  Afka,  however,  lies  be- 
yond the  ridge  of  Lebanon,  on  the  north-western 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  consequently  much 
further  up  than  the  other  towns  of  Asher  which 
have  been  identified.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
hardly  more  to  the  north  of  the  known  limits  of 
the  tribe,  than  Kadesh  and  other  places  named  as 
in  Judah  were  to  the  south ;  and  Aphek  may,  like 
many  other  sanctuaries,  have  had  a  reputation  at 
a  very  eaily  date,  sufficient  in  the  days  of  Joshua 
to  cause  its  mention  in  company  with  the  other 
northern  sanctuary  of  Baal-gad. 

3.  (With  the  article,  p^KH),  a  place  at  which  the 
Philistines  encamped,  while  the  Israelites  pitched  in 
Eben-ezer,  before  the  fatal  battle  in  wliich  the  sons 
of  EU  were  killed  and  the  ark  taken  (1  Sam.  iv.  1). 
This  would  be  somewhere  to  the  N.W.  of,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from,  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  scene  of  another  encampment  of  the  Phi- 
listines, before  an  encounter  not  less  disastrous  than 
that  just  named, — the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  By  comparison  with  ver.  11,  it 
seems  as  if  this  Aphek  were  not  necessarily  neai- 
Shunem,  .though  on  the  road  thither  fi-om  the  Phi- 
listine district.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  the 
same  place  as  the  preceding ;  and  if  so,  the  Phi- 
listines were  marching  to  Jezi-eel  by  the  present  road 
along  the  "  backbone  "  of  the  country. 

5.  A  city  on  the  military  road  fi'om  Syria  to 
Israel  (1  K.  xx.  26).  It  was  walled  (30),  and  was 
apparently  a  common  spot  for  engagements  with 
Syria  (2  K.  xiii.  17 ;  with  the  article).  The  use 
of  the  word  I'lB'Sn  (A.  V.  "  the  plain")  in  i  K. 

XX.  25,  fixes  the  situation  of  A.  to  have  been  in  the 
level  down-country  east  of  the  Jordan  [Mishok]  ; 
and  there,  accordingly,  it  is  now  found  in  Fik,  at 
the  head  of  the  Wady  Fik,  6  miles  east  .of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  the  gi'eat  road  between  Damascus,  JS^a- 
bulus,  and  Jerusalem,  still  passing  (Kiepeit's  map, 
1857),  with  all  the  permanence  of  the  East, 
thi'ough  the  village,  which  is  remai'kable  for  the 
number  of  inns  that  it  contains  (Burckh.  280).  By 
Josephus  (viii.  14,  §4)  the  name  is  given  as  'Af^Ki. 
Eusebius  (Onom.  'A^eKi.)  says  that  in  his  time 
there  was,  beyond  Jordan,  a  K^firi  fLcyiXri  (Jer. 
castellum  grande)  called  Apheca  by  (jrepi)  Hippes 
(Jer.  Hippus) ;  but  he  apparently  confounds  it 
with  (1).  Hippos  was  one  of  the  towns  which 
formed  the  Decapolis.  Ftk,  or  Fcik,  has  been 
visited  by  Burckhaidt,  Seetzen,  and  others  (Rittei-, 
Pal.  348-353),  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  places 
bearing  this  name   that  has  been  identified  with 


certainty. 


,[G.] 


APHE'KAH  (HiJElN ;  *aKoutJ ;  Apheca),  a 
city  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  53), 
probably  the  same  as  Aphek  (1). 

APHE'EEMA  {'Atpalpe/^a  ;  'Ai^epei^tJ,  Jos.), 
one  of  the  three  "  governments  "  (j/ij^ous)  added  to 
Judaea  from  Samaria  (and  Galilee,  x.  30)  by  De- 
metrius Soter,  and  confirmed  by  Nicanor  (1  Mace, 
xi.  34)  (see  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §9,  and  Keland,  178). 
The  word  is  omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  Ephraim  (Ophrah,  Taiyibch). 

APHEE'EA  ('A<p,l>eppi ;  Eura),  one  of  Uie 
"  servants  of  Solomon  "  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 


APHIAH 

APHI'AH  (n''QX  ;  'A<piK  ;  Aphia),  name  of 
one  of  the  forefather  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

ATHIK  (p'SX;  Aphec),  a  city  of  Asher 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out 
(Judg.  i.  31).  Probably  the  same  place  as 
Apuek  (2). 

APH'EAH,  the  house  of  (nnsv'?  DO),  a  place 
mentioned  in  Mic.  i.  10,  and  supposed  by  some 
(Winer,  172)  to  be  identical  with  Ophrah.  But 
this  can  hardly  be,  inasmuch  as  all  the  towns  named 
in  the  context  are  in  the  low  countiy  to  the  west  of 
Judah,  while  Ophrah  would  appear  to  lie  E.  of 
Bethel  [Ophrah]  .  The  LXX.  translate  the  word 
e|  oXkov  Kara  yeKtara,  [y-] 

APH'SES  (I'-VSn  ;  'A'p€(T-li  ■  Aphses),  chief  of 
the  18th  of  the  24  courses  in  the  service  of  the 
temple  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  15). 

APOCALYPSE.    [Revelation.] 

APOC'EYPHA  (Bi;S\k'Air(iK:pu(/)a).  The  col- 
lection of  Books  to  which  this  term  is  popularly 
applied  includes  the  following.  The  order  given  is 
that  in  which  they  stand  in  the  English  version. 

I.  1  Esdras. 

II.  2  fisdras. 

III.  Tobit. 

IV.  Judith. 

V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor 
in  the  Chaldee. 

VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  or 
Ecclesiasticus. 

VIII.  Baruch. 

IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 

X.  The  HistoiT'  of  Susanna. 

XI.  The  History  of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon. 

XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manassch,  king  of  Judah. 

XIII.  1  Maccabees. 

XIV.  2  Maccabees. 
The  separate  boolcs  of  this  collection  are  treated 

of  in  distinct  Articles.  Their  relation  to  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  discussed 
under  Canon.  In  the  present  article  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider : — I.  The  meaning  and  history  of 
the  word.  II.  The  history  and  character  of  the  collec- 
tion as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  Jewish  literature, 
I.  The  primary  mining  o^ aTr6Kpv(pos,  "  hidden, 
secret "  (in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Hellenistic  as 
well  as  classical  Greek,  cfj  Ecclus.  xxiii.  19 ;  Luke 
viii.  17  ;  Col.  ii.  13),  seems,  towards  the  close  of 
the  2ad  century,  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
signification  "  spurious,"  and  ultimately  to  have 
settled  down  into  the  latter.  Tertullian  (do  Anim. 
c.  2)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  19,  69, 
iii.  4,  29)  apply  it  to  the  forged  or  spurious  books 
which  the  heretics  of  their  time  circulated  as  au- 
thoritative. The  first  passage  referred  to  from  the 
Stromata  however  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
the  transition  stage  of  the  words.  The  followers  of 
Prodicus,  a  Gnostic  teacher,  are  said  there  to  boast 
that  they  have  $i$Kovs  Sfjroicpi(povs  of  Zoroaster.  In 
Athanasius  (-ffj?.  Fest.  vol.  ii.  p.  38 ;  Synopsis 
Sac.  Scrip,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  ed.  Colon.  1686),  Au- 
gustine (c.  Faust.  Ii.  2,  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23),  Je- 
rome (Ep.  ad  Lcetam,  and  Frol.  Gal.)  the  word  is 
used  uniformly  with  the  bad  meaning  which  had 
become  attached  to  it.     The  writers  of  that  period 
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however  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  clearly  hov)  the 
word  liad  acquired  this  secondaiy  sense ;  and  hence 
we  find  conjectm-al  explanations  of  its  etymology, 
the  remark  of  Athanasius  {Synops.  S.  Sar.  L  c) 
that  such,  books  are  OTroKpo^^s  ^aKKov  ^  h.vayvd)~ 
ff€0)s  &^ia  is  probably  meant  rather  as  a  play  upon 
the  word  than  as  giving  its  derivation.  Augustine 
is  more  explicit :  "  Apocryphae  nuncupantur  eo  quod 
earum  occulta  origo  non  claruit  patribus  "  (de  Civ. 
Dei,  I.  c).  "  Apocryphi  non  quod  habendi  sunt 
in  aliqua  auctoritate  secret^,  sed  quia  null^  testifica- 
tionis  luce  declarati,  de  nescio  quo  secreto,  nescio 
quorum  praesumtionc  prolati  sunt"  (c.  Faust. 
I.  c).  !Later  conjectures  are  (1),  that  given  by 
the  translation  of  the  English  Bible  (ed.  1539, 
Pref.  to  Apocr.),  "  because  they  were  wont  to  be 
read  not  openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it  were  in 
secret  and  apai-t;'*  (2)  one,  resting  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Epiphanius 
{de  Mens,  ac  Pond.  c.  4)  tbat  the  books  in  question 
were  so  called  because,  not  being  in  the  Jewish 
canon,  tliey  were  excluded  &7rb  ttjs  KpvirTrjs  from 
the  ai'k  in  ■fi^hich  the  true  Scriptures  were  pre- 
served ;  (3)  that  the  word  ^irSKpvipa  answers  to 

the  Heb.  CT-U^i  ^^^^  absconditi,   by  which  the 

later  Jews  designated  those  books  which,  as  of 
doubtful  authority  or  not  tending  to  edification,  were 
not  read  publicly  in  the  synagogues ;  (4)  tliat  it 
originates  in  the  KpvirTCL  or  secret  books  of  the 
Greek  mysteries.  Of  these  it  may  be  enougb  to 
say,  that  (1)  is,  as  regards  some  of  the  books  now 
bearing  the  name,  at  variance  with  fact ;  that 
(2),  as  has  been  said,  rests  on  a  mistake;  that  (3) 
wants  the  support  of  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of 
a.Tr6Kpv((>a  as  the  translation  for  the  Hebrew  word, 
and  that  (4),  though  it  approximates  to  what  is 
probably  the  true  history  of  the  word,  is  so  far  only 
a  conjecture.  The  data  for  explaining  the  transi- 
tion from  the  neutral  to  the  bad  meaning,  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  quotations  already  given, 
and  in  the  facts  connected  with  the  books  to  which 
the  epithet  was  in  the  first  instance  applied.  The 
language  of  Clement  implies  that  it  was  not  alto- ' 
gether  disclaimed  by  those  of  whose  books  he  uses 
it.  That  of  Athanasius  is  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  is  convicting  bis  opponents  out  of  their  own 
mouth.  Augustine  implicitly  admits  that  a  "  se- 
creta  auctoritas"  had  been  claimed  for  the  writings 
to  which  he  ascribes  merely  an  "  occulta  origo."  • 
All  these  facts  harmonise  witb  the  belief  that  the 
use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  special  books  originated 
in  the  claim  common  to  nearly  all  the  sects  that 
participated  in  the  Gnostic  character,  to  a  secret 
esoteric  knowledge  deposited  in  books,  which  were 
made  known  only  to  the  initiated.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  there  is  a  reference  in  Col.  ii.  13,  to 
the  pretensions  of  such  teachers.  The  books  of  our 
own  Apocrypha  bear  witness  both  to  the  feeling 
and  the  way  in  which  it  worked.  The  inspiration 
of  the  Pseudo-Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  40-47)  leads 
him  to  dictate  204  books,  of  which  the  70  last  are 
to  be  "  delivered  only  to  such  as  are  wise  among  the 
people."  Assuming  the  var.  lect.  of  94  in  the 
Arabic  and  Ethiopian  versions  to  be  the  true  read- 
ing, this  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  secret  books, 
in  which  was  the  "  spring  of  understanding,  the 
fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream  of  knowledge," 
were  set  up  as  of  higher  value  than  the  twenty-fou2* 
books  acknowledged  by  the  Jewish  canon,  which 
were  for  "the  worthy  and  unworthy  alike."  It 
was  almost  a  matter  of  courae  that  these  secret 
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books  should  be  pseud  onyTnous,  ascribed  to  the 
great  names  in  Jewish  or  heathen  history  that  had 
become  associated  with  the  reputation  of  a  myste- 
rious wisdom.  So  books  in  the  existing  Apocrypha 
bear  the  names  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  Ezra, 
Beyond  its  limits  the  creation  of  spurious  docu- 
ments took  a  yet  bolder  range,  and  the  list  given  by 
Athanasius*  {Syn.  S.  Script.)  shows  at  once  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  mythical  literature  which 
■  was  palmed  off  upon  the  unwary  as  at  once  secret 
and  sacred. 

Those  whose  faith  rested  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  who  looked  to  the  0.  T. 
Scriptures  either  in  the  Hebrew,  or  the  LXX.  col- 
lection, were  not  slow  to  perceiye  that  these  produc- 
tions were  destitute  of  all  authority.  They  applied 
in  scom  what  had  been  used  as  a  title  of  honour. 
The  secret  book  (libri  secretiores.  Grig.  Comm.  in 
Matt,  ed,  Lomm.  iv.  p.  237)  was  rejected  as  spur 
rious.  The  word  Apocryphal  was  degraded  to  the 
position  from  which  it  has  never  since  risen.  So 
far  as  books  like  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patiiarchs  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses  were  con- 
cerned, the  task  of  discrimination  was  comparatively 
easy,  but  it  became  more  difficidt  when  the  ques- 
tion affected  the  books  which  were  found  in  the 
LXX.  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  recog- 
nised by  the  Hellenistic  Jews ;  but  were  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text  or  in  the  Canon  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  histoiy  of  this  difficulty, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  the  recep- 
tion of  particular  books,  belongs  rather  to  the 
subject  of  Canon  than  to  that  of  the  present  article, 
but  the  following  facts  may  be  stated  as  bearing  on 
the  application  of  the  word.  (1 .)  The  teachers  of 
the  Gi*eek  and  Latin  Churches  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  Septuagint  or  versions  resting  on  the 
same  basis,  were  naturally  led  to  quote  freely  and 
reverently  from  all  the  books  which  were  Incorpo- 
rated in  it.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Athanasius,  e.  g.  we  find  citations  from  the  books 
of  the  present  Apocrypha,  as  "  Scripture,"  "divine 
Scriptui-e,"  "prophecy."  They  are  very  far  from 
applying  the  term  tfn-SKpvcpos  to  these  writings.  If 
they  are  conscious  of  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is  only  so  far 
as  to  lead  them  (cf.  Athan.  Synops.  S.  Scr.  I.  c.) 
to  place  the  former  in  the  list  of  oh  KavovL^6fi€va., 
avTiXey 6 fi€ j/a,  books  which  were  of  more  use  for  the 
ethical  instruction  of  catechumens  than  for  the 
edification  of  mature  Christians.  Augustme  in 
like  manner  applies  the  word  "Apocrypha"  only 
to  the  spurious  books  with  false  titles  which  were 
in  cu'culation  among  heretics,  admitting  the  others, 
though  with  some  qualifications,  under  the  title  of 
Canonical  {de  doctr.  Chr.  ii.  8).  (2.)  Wherever, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  came  in  contact  with 
the  feelings  that  prevailed  among  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  there  the  influence  of  the  rigorous  limi- 
tation of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  once  conspi- 
cuous. This  is  seen  in  its  bearing  on  the  liistory 
of  the  Canon  in  the  list  given  by  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis  (Euseb.  II.  E.  iv.  20),  and  obtained  by  liim 
from  Palestine.  Of  its  effects  on  the  application  of 
the  word,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jerome  give  abundant  instances.  The  former 
{Catech.  iv.  33)  gives  the  Canonical  list  of  the 


"  The  books  enumerated  by  Athanasius,  besides 
writings  falsely  ascribed  to  authors  of  canonical  hooks, 
as  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  in- 
cluded others  which  have  the  names  of  Enoch,  of  the 
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22  books  of  the  0,  T.  Scriptures,  and  rejects  the 
introduction  of  all  "  apocryphal "  writings.  The 
latter  in  his  Epistle  to  Loeta  warns  the  Christian 
mother  in  educating  her  daughter  against  "  omnia 
apocrypha."  The  Prologus  Galeatus  shows  that 
he  did  not  shrink  from  including  under  that  title, 
the  books  which  formed  pai-t  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
were  held  in  honour  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Latin 
Churches.  In  dealing  with  the  several  books  he 
discusses  each  on  its  own  merits,  admiring  some, 
speaking  unhesitatingly  of  the  "dreams,"  "  fables" 
of  others.  (3.)  The  teaching  of  Jci-ome  influenced, 
though  not  decidedly,  the  language  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  old  spurious  heretical  writings,  the 
"Apocrypha"  ofTertullian  and  Clement,  fell  more 
and  more  into  the  back  groimd,  and  were  almost 
utterly  forgotten.  The  doubtful  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  used  publicly  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  quoted  frequently  with  reverence  as  Scrip- 
tui-e, sometimes  however  with  doubts  or  limitations 
as  to  the  authority  of  individual  books  according  to 
the  knowledge  or  critical  discernment  of  this  or  that 
writer  (cf.  Bp,  Cosins's  Scholastic  History  of  the 
Canon).  During  this  period  the  term  by  which 
they  were  commonly  desciibed  was  not  apocryphal 
but "  ecclesiastical."  So  they  had  been  described  by 
Rufinus  {Expos,  nn  Syrnb.  Apost.  p.  26),  who 
practically  recognised  the  distiuction  drawn  by  Je- 
rome, though  he  would  not  use  the  more  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  books  which  were  held  in  honour : 
"  libri  qui  non  canonici  sed  Ecclesiastici  a  majoribus 
appellati  sunt "...."  quae  omnia  (the  contents 
of  these  books)  legi  quidem  in  Ecclesiis  voluerunt 
non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  con- 
firmandam,  Caeteras  vero  scripturas  apocryphas  no- 
minamnt  quas  in  Ecclesiis  legi  noluenmt;"  and 
this  offered  a  mezzo  termine  between  the  language 
of  Jerome  and  that  of  Augustine,  and  as  such  found 
favour.  (4.)  It  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  the 
Refonnation  to  stamp  the  word  Apocrypha,  with  its 
present  signification.  The  two  views  which  had 
hitherto  existed  together,  side  by  side,  concerning 
which  the  Church  had  pronounced  no  authoritative 
decision,  stood  out  in  sharper  contrast.  The  Council 
of  Trent  closed  the  question  which  had  been  left 
open,  and  deprived  its  theologians  of  the  liberty 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed — extending  the  Canon 
of  Sciipture  so  as  to  include  all  the  hitherto  doubtful 
or  deutero-canonical  books,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  books  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh, 
the  evidence  against  which  seemed  too  strong  to  be 
resisted  (Sess.  IV.  de  Can.  Script.).  In  accordance 
with  this  decree,  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  pub- 
lished by  authority  contained  the  books  which  the 
Council  had  pronounced  canonical,  as  standing  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  which  had  never  been 
questioned,  while  the  three  which  had  been  rejected 
were  printed  commonly  in  smaller  type  and  stood 
after  the  New  Testament,  The  Reformers  of  Ger- 
many and  England  on  the  other  hand,  influenced  in 
part  by  the  re\ival  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the 
consequent  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  He- 
brew Canon,  and  subsequently  by  the  reaction 
ag^nst  this  stretch  of  authority,  maintained  the 
opinion  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  its  legitimate 
results.  The  principle  whicli  ha/1  been  asserted  by 
Carlstadt  dogmatically  in  his  "de  Canonicis  Scrip- 


PatriarchP,  of  Zeehariah  the  father  of  the  Baptist, 
the  Prayer  of  Joseph,  the  testament  (5ta0^'ioj)  and 
apflumption  of  Moaes,  Abraham,  Eldad  and  Modad, 
and  Elijah. 
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tui'is  libellus"  (1520)  was  acted  on  by  Luther. 
He  spoke  of  individual  books  among  those  in  ques- 
tion "with  a  freedom  as  gi-eat  as  that  of  Jerome, 
judging  each  on  its  own  merits,  praising  Tobit  as  a 
*'  pleasant  comedy  "  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh  as 
a  "  good  model  for  penitents,"  and  rejecting  the  two 
books  of  Esdras  as  contiuning  worthless  fables. 
The  example  of  collecting  the  doubtful  books  in  a 
sepai-ate  group  had  been  set  in  the  Strasburg  edi- 
tion of  the  Septuagint,  1526.  In  Luther's  complete 
edition  of  the  Gennan  Bible  accordingly  (1534) 
the  books  (Judith,  Wisdom,  Tobias,  Sirach,  1  and  2 
Maccabees,  Additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel,  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasseh)  were  grouped  together  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Apocrypha,  i.  e.  Books  which 
ai'e  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy  Scripture,  yet  ai'e 
good  and  useful  to  be  read."  In  the  history  of  the 
English  Chuixh,  Wicliff  showed  himself  in  this  as 
in  other  points  the  forerunner  of  the  Refomnation, 
and  applied  the  term  Apocrypha  to  all  but  the 
"  twenty-five "  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment.  The  judgment  of  Jerome  was  foi*mally  as- 
serted in  the  sixth  Ai-ticle.  The  disputed  books 
were  collected  and  described  in  the  same  way  m.  the 
printed  English  Bible  of  1539  (Cranmer's),  and 
since  then  there  has  been  no  fluctuation  as  to  the 
application  of  the  word.  The  books  to  which  the 
term  is  ascribed  axe  in  populai"  speech,  not  merely 
apocryphal,  but  the  Apocrypha. 

II.  Whatever  questions  may  be  at  issue  as  to  the 
authority  of  these  books,  they  have  in  any  case  an 
interest  of  which  no  controversy  can  deprive  them 
as  connected  with  the  literature,  and  therefore  with 
the  history,  of  the  Jews,  They  represent  the  period 
of  transition  and  decay  which  followed  on  the  return 
.  from  Babylon,  when  the  prophets  who  were  then 
\he  teachers  of  the  people  had  passed  away  and  the 
age  of  scribes  succeeded.  Uncertain  as  may  be  the 
dates  of  individual  books,  few,  .if  any,  can  be  thrown 
further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the  3rd 
century  B.C.  The  latest,  the  2nd  Book  of  Esdras, 
is  probably  not  later  than  30  B.C.,  2  Esdr.  vii.  28 
being  a  subsequent  interpolation.  The  alterations 
of  the  Jewish  character,  the  different  phases  which 
Judaism  presented  in  Palestine  and  Alexandria,  the 
good  and  the  evil  which  were  called  forth  by  contact 
with  idolatiy  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  struggle  against 
it  in  Syria,  all  these  present  themselves  to  the  reader 
of  the  Apociypha  with  greater  or  less  distinctness. 
In  the  midst  of  the  diversities  which  we  might  na- 
turally expect  to  find  in  books  written  by  different 
authors,  in  different  countries,  and  at  considei;able 
intervals  of  time,  it  is  possible  to  discern  some  cha- 
racteristics which  belong  to  the  collection  as  a 
■whole,  ^d  these  may  be  noticed  in  the  following 
order. 

(1.)  The  absence  of  the  prophetic  element. 
From  first  to  last  the  books  bear  testimony  to  the 
assertion  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  i.  8),  that  the  h.Kpi^)\3 
dia^oxh  of  Prophets  had  been  broken  after  the  close 
of  the  0.  T.  canon.  No  one  speaks  because  the 
word  of  the  Lord  had  come  to  him.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  direct  confession  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
had  depai-ted  (1  Mace.  ix.  27),  or  the  utterance  of 
a  hope  that  it  might  one  day  return  (ibid.  iv.  46, 
xiv.  41).  Sometimes  a  teacher  asserts  in  words 
theperj)etuity  of  thegift(Wisd.  vii.  27),  and  shows 
in  the  act  of  asserting  it  how  different  the  illumina- 
tion which  he  had  received  was  from  that  bestowed 
on  the  Prophets  of  the  Canonical  Books.  When  a 
writer  simulates  the  prophetic  character,  he  repeats 
with  slight  modifications  the  language  of  the  older 
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prophets  as  in  Baruch,  or  makes  a  mere  prediction 
the  text  of  a  dissertation  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Je- 
remy, or  plays  aibitrarily  with  combinations  of 
dreams  and  symbols,  as  in  2  Esdras.  Strange  and 
pei"plexing  as  the  last  named  book  is,  whatever  there 
is  in  it  of  genuine  feeling  indicates  a  mind  not  at 
ease  with  itself,  disti-acted  with  its  own  sufJ'erings 
and  with  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and  it  is 
accordingly  very  far  removed  from  the  utterance  of 
a  man  who  speaks  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

(2.)  Connected  with  this  is  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  power  which  had  shown  itself  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Song  of  the 
Thi'ee  Children  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
Psalm,  and  is  probably  a  translation  from  some 
litui'gical  hymn;  but  with  this  exception  the  fomi 
of  poetry  is  altogether  absent.  So  far  as  the  writers 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  Greek  cultivation 
they  catch  the  taste  for  rhetorical  ornament  which 
characterized  the  literature  of  Alexandria.  Fictitious 
speeches  become  almost  indispensable  additions  to 
the  naiTative  of  an  historian,  and  the  stoiy  of  a 
martyr  is  not  complete  unless  (as  in  the  later  Acta 
Martyrum  of  Christian  traditions)  the  sufferer  de- 
claims in  setrtenns  against  the  persecutors.  (Song 
of  the  Thi-ee  Child.,  3-22  ;  2  Mac.  vi.  vii.) 

(3 .)  The  appearance,  as  part  of  the  cun-ent  lite- 
rature of  the  time,  of  works  of  fiction,  resting  or 
purporting  to  rest  on  an  historical  foundation.  It 
is  possible  that  this  development  of  the  national 
genius  may  have  been  in  part  the  result  of  the 
Captivity.  The  Jewish  exiles  brought  with  them 
the  reputation  of  excelling  in  minstrelsy,  and  were 
called  onto  sing  the  "songs  of  Zion"  (Ps.  cxxxvii). 
The  trial  of  skill  between  the  three  yoimg  men  in 
1  Esdr.  iii.  iv,  implies  a  traditional  belief  that  those 
who  were  promoted  to  places  of  honour  under  the 
Persian  kings  were  conspicuous  for  gifts  of  a  some- 
what similar  character.  The  transition  from  tliis 
to  the  practice  of  story-telling  was  with  the  Jews, 
as  afterwards  with  the  Arabs,  easy  and  natural 
enough.  The  period  of  the  captivity  with  its 
strange  adventures,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
scenes  connected  with  it,  offered  a  wide  and  attractive 
field  to  the  imagination  of  such  narrators.  Some- 
times, as  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  motive  of  such 
stories  would  be  the  love  of  the  marvellous  ming- 
ling itself  with  the  feeling  of  scorn  with  which  the 
Jew  looked  on  the  idolater.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
Tobit  and  Susanna,  the  story  would  gain  popu- 
larity from  its  ethical  tendencies.  The  singular  va- 
riations in  the  text  of  the  fonnei'  book  indicate  at 
once  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  the  liberties 
taken  by  successive  editors.  In  the  nanative  of 
Judith,  agam,  there  is  probably  something  more 
than  the  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of  the 
past.  There  is  indeed  too  little  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  for  us  to  look  on  it  as  his- 
tory at  all,  and  it  talces  its  place  in  the  region  of 
historical  romance,  written  with  a  political  motive. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  old  Assyrian  enemies  of 
Israel  the  wi'iter  is  covertly  attacking  tlie  Syrian 
invaders  against  whom  his  countrymen  were  con- 
tending, stirring  them  up  by  a  story  of  imagined  or 
traditional  heroism  to  follow  the  example  of  Judith 
as  she  had  followed  that  of  Jael  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
Israels,  vol.  iv.  p.  541).  The  development  of  this 
form  of  literatui-e  is  of  com-se  compatible  with  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  but  it  is  trae  of  it  at  all 
times,  and  was  especially  true  of  the  literature  of 
the  ancient  world,  that  it  belongs  rather  to  its  later 
and  feebler  period.     It  is  a  special  sign  of  decay  in  ho- 
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nesty  and  discernment  when  such  writings  ai"e  passed 
off  and  accepted  as  belonging  to  actual  history. 

(4.)  The  free  exercise  of  the  imagination  within 
the  domain  of  history  led  to  the  gi'owth  of  a  purely 
legendary  literature.  The  full  development  of  th^ 
was  indeed  reserved  for  a  yet  later  period.  The 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  occupy  a  middle  place  be- 
tween those  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  truthfulness  and  the  wild  extraragances 
of  the  Talmud.  As  it  is,  however,  we  find  in  them 
the  genus  of  some  of  the  fabulous  traditions  which 
were  influencing  the  minds  of  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Our  Lord's  ministry,  and  have  since  in  some  in- 
stances incoi-porated  tiiemselves  more  or  less  with 
the  popular  belief  of  Christendom.  So  in  2  Mac.  i. 
ii.  we  meet  with  the  statements  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Captivity  the  priests  had  concealed  the  saci'ed 
fii'e,  and  that  it  was  mii'aculouslr  renewed — ^that 
Jei'emiah  had  gone,  accompanied  by  the  tabeniacle 
and  the  ark,  "  to  the  mountain  where  Moses  climbed 
up  to  see  the  heritage  of  God,"  and  had  there  con- 
ceded them  in  a  cave  together  with  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. The  appaiition  of  the  Prophet  at  the  close 
of  the  same  book  (xv.  15),  as  giving  to  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  the  sword  with  which,  as  %  "  gift  from 
God,"  he  was  to  "  wound  the  adversaries,"  shows 
how  prominent  a  place  was  occupied  by  Jeremiah 
in  the  traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
pares us  to  understand  the  rumours  which  followed 
on  our  Lord's  teaching  and  working  that  "  Jeremias 
or  one  of  the  prophets  "  had  appeared  again  (Matt, 
ivi.  14).  So  again  in  2  Esdi\  xiii.  40-47  we  find 
the  legend  of  the  entu-e  disappearance  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  which,  in  spite  of  du-ect  and  indirect  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side,  has  given  occasion  even  in 
our  own  time  to  so  many  wild  conjectures.  In  ch. 
xiy.  of  the  same  book  we  recognise  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  already)  the  tendency  to  set  a  higher 
value  on  books  of  an  esoteric  knowledge  than  on 
those  in  the  Hebrew  Canon ;  but  it  deserves  notice 
that  this  is  also  another  form  of  the  tradition  that 
Ezra  dictated  from  a  supematurally-inspii*ed  me- 
mory the  Sacred  Books  which,  according  to  that 
tradition,  had  been  lost,  and  that  both  fables  are 
exaggerations  of  the  part  actually  taken  by  him 
and  by  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  in  the 
work  of  collecting  and  arranging  them.  So  also  the 
rhetorical  naiTative  of  the  Exodus  in  Wisd.  xvi.-xix. 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  traditional,  half-legendary 
liistory  side  by  side  with  the  canonical.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  life  of  Moses  had  appeai*ed 
with  many  different  embellishments.  The  form  in 
which  that  life  appeal's  in  Josephus ;  the  facts 
mentioned  in  St.  Stephen's  speech  and  not  found  in 
the  Pentateuch,  the  allusions  to  Jannes  and  Jambres 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8),  to  the  disputes  between  Michael 
and  the  de\al  (Jude  9),  to  the  "rock  that  fol- 
lowed" the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  all  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  this  semi- 
apocryphal  history. 

(5.)  As  the  most  marked  chai-acteristic  of 
the  collection  as  a  whole  and  of  the  period  to 
T\-hich  it  belongs,  there  is  the  tendency  to  pass  off 
supposititious  books  under  the  cover  of  illustrious 
names.  The  books  of  Esdras,  the  additions  to  Da- 
niel, the  letters  of  Bai'uch  and  Jeremiah,  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ai'e  obviously  of  this  charactei". 
It  is  difficult  pei'haps  for  us  to  measm'e  in  each  in- 
stance the  degree  in  which  the  writei's  of  such  books 
were  guilty  of  actual  frauds.  lu  a  book  like  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  for  example,  the  foi-m  may 
have  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  gaining  attention 
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by  which  no  one  was  likely  to  be  deceived,  and,  as 
§uch,  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate 
personation.  The  fiction  in  this  case  need  not  dimi- 
nish our  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  book  any 
more  than  it  would  destroy  the  authority  of  Eccle- 
siastes  were  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion  from  in- 
ternal or  other  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  a  later 
age  than  that  of  Solomon.  The  habit,  however,  of 
writing  books  under  fictitious  names  is,  as  the  later 
Jewish  history  shows,  a  very  dangei'ous  one.  The 
practice  becomes  almost  a  trade.  Each  such  work 
creates  a  new  demand,  to  be  met  in  its  turn  by  a 
fresh  supply,  and  thus  the  prevalence  of  an  Apo- 
cryphal literature  becomes  a  sure  sign  of  want  of 
truthfulness  on  one  side,  and  want  of  discernment 
on  the  other. 

(6.)  The  absence  of  honesty  and  of  the  power  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  shows  itself  in  a 
yet  more  serious  form  in  the  insertion  of  fonnal 
documents  purporting  to  be  authentic,  but  in  reality 
failing  altogether  to  establish  any  claim  to  that 
title.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  decree 
of  Aaiaxerxes  in  Esth.  xvi.  The  lettei's  with  which 
2  Mac.  opens  from  the  Jews  at  Jei'usalem  betray 
their  true  character  by  their  historical  inaccuracy. 
We  can  hardly  accept  as  genuine  the  letter  in  which 
the  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (1  Mac.  xii.  20,21) 
whites  to  Onias  that  "  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Jews 
are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham."  The  letters  in  2  Mac.  ix.  and  xi.,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  authentic  so  far  as  their  con- 
tents go,  but  the  recklessness  with  which  such  do- 
cuments are  insei'ted  as  embellishments  and  make- 
weights thi-ows  doubt  in  a  greater  or  less  degi-ee  on 
all  of  them. 

(7.)  The  loss  of  the  simplicity  and  accuracy 
which  characterise  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  is  shown 
also  in  the  errors  and  anachi'onisms  in  which  these 
books  abound.  Thus,  to  take  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  instances,  Haman  is  made  a  Macedonian, 
and  the  pui"pose  of  his  plot  is  to  ti-ansfer  the  king- 
dom from  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians  (Esth. 
xvi.  10)  ;  two  conti"adictoiy  statements  are  given  in 
the  same  book  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mac.  i.  15-17,  ix.  5-29)  ;  Nabuchodonosor  is 
made  to  dwell  at  Nineve  as  the  king  of  the  Assy- 
rians (Judith  i.  1). 

(8.)  In  their  relation  to  the  religious  and  ethical 
development  of  Judaism  during  the  period  which 
these  books  embrace,  we  find  (1.)  the  influences  of 
the  struggle  against  idolatry  under  Antiochus,  as 
shown  paitly  in  the  revival  of  the  old  heroic  spirit, 
and  in  the  record  of  the  deeds  which  it  called  forth, 
as  in  Maccabees,  partly  again  in  the  tendency  of  a 
naiTative  like  Judith,  and  the  protests  against  idol- 
woi-ship  in  Baruch  and  Wisdom.  (2.)  The  growing 
hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Samaritans  is  shown 
by  the  Confession  of  the  Son  of  Su"ach  (Ecclus.  1 . 
25,26).  (3.)  The  teaching  of  Tobit  illustrates  the 
prominence  then  and  ailerwai"ds  assigned  to  alms- 
giving among  the  duties  of  a  holy  life  (Tob.  iv. 
7-11,  xii.  9).  The  classification  of  the  tiu-ee  ele- 
ments of  such  a  hfe,  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  in  xii.  8, 
illustrates  the  traditional  ethical  teaching  of  the 
Scribes  which  was  at  once  i"ecognized  and  purified 
from  the  eiTors  that  had  been  connected  with  it  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  yi.  1-18).  (4.)  The 
same  book  indicates  also  the  growing  belief  in  the 
individual  guaixJianship  of  angels  and  the  germs  of 
a  gi-otesque  demonology,  resting  in  part  on  the  more 
mysterioQS  phaenomenn  of  man's  spiritual  nature, 
like  the  cases  of  demoniac  possession  in  the  Gospels, 
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but  associating  itself  ODly  too  easily  with  nil  thefi'auds 
and  superstitions  of  vagabond  exorcists.  (5.)  The 
gi-eat  Alexandi'ian  book  of  the  collection,  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
strain,  of  higher  mood ;  and  though  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  gi'ound  for  the  patristic  tradition  that  it 
was  wi'itten  by  Philo,  the  conjecture  that  it  might 
have  been  was  not  without  a  plausibility  which 
might  well  commend  itself  to  men  like  Basil  and 
Jerome.  The  pei-sonification  of  Wisdom  as  "  the 
unspotted  min'or  of  the  power  of  God  and  the  Image 
of  his  goodness  "  (vii.  26)  as  the  univei-sal  teacher 
of  all  "holy  souls"  in  *' all  ages"  (vii.  27),  as 
guiding  and  ruling  God's  people,  approaches  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  foreshadows  tliat  of  St.  John 
as  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Unseen  God  through 
the  medium  of  the  Logos  and  the  office  of  that  di- 
vine Word  as  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man. 
In  relation  again  to  the  symbolic  character  of  the 
Temple  as  * '  a  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle  " 
which  God  "  has  prepai'ed  from  the  beginning  "  (ix. 
8),  the  language  of  this  book  connects  itself  at  once 
with  that  of  Philo  and  with  the  teaching  of  St, 
Paul  or  ApoUos  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But 
that  which  is  the  great  characteiistic  of  the  book,  as 
of  the  school  from  which  it  emanated,  is  the  winter's 
apprehension  of  God's  kingdom  and  the  blessings 
connected  with  it  as  eternal,  and  so,  as  independent 
of  men's  conceptions  of  time.  Thus  chs,  i.  ii.  con- 
tain the  strong  protest  of  a  righteous  man  against 
the  materialism  which  then  in  the  forai  of 'a  sensual 
selfishness,  as  afterwards  in  the  developed  system 
of  the  Sadducees,  was  corrupting  the  old  faith  of 
Israel.  Against  this  he  asserts  that  the  "souls  of 
the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  God"  (iii.  1)  ; 
that  the  blessings  which  the  popular  belief  con- 
nected with  length  of  days  were  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  duration  of  years,  seeing  that  "  wisdom  is  the 
gray  hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old 
age."  (6.)  In  regard  to  anothertruth  also  this  book 
was  in  advance  of  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  In  the  midst  of  its  strong  protests 
against  idolatry,  there  is  the  fullest  recognition  of 
God's  universal  love  (xi.  23-26),  of  the  truth  that 
His  power  is  but  the  instrument  of  His  righteous- 
ness (xii.  16),  of  the  difference  between  those  who 
are  the  "  less  to  be  blamed  "  as  "  seeking  God  and 
desirous  to  find  Him  "  (xiii.  6),  and  the  victims  of 
a  darker  and  more  debasing  idolatry.  Here  also  the 
unlmown  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  seems 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  wider  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  speak  of  the  controversies  which  have 
arisen  within  the  Church  of  England,  or  in  Lutheran 
or  Refoi-med  communities  abroad,  in  connexion  with 
the  authority  and  use  of  these  Books.  Those  dis- 
putes raise  questions  of  a  very  grave  interest  to  the 
student  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy.  What  has  been 
aimed  at  here  is  to  supply  the  Biblical  student  with 
data  which  will  prepare  him  to  judge  fairly  and 
impartially.  [E.  H.  P.] 

APOLLO'NIA  CktroWtavia),  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, through  which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  in  their 
way  from  Philippi  and  Amphipolis  to  Thessalonica 
(Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  in  the  district  of  Mygdonia 
(Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  and  according  to  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  was  distant  30  Roman  miles  from  Am- 
phipolis and  37  Roman  miles  from  Thessalonica. 
This  city  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more 
celebrated  Apollonia  in  Illyria. 

APOLLO'NITTS   {'kiroWdivios),   the   son  of 
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Thrasaeus  govemor  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nice,  under  Seleucus  IV.  Piiilopator,  B.C. 
187  tf.,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  iv. 
4),  who  urged  the  Idng,  at  the  instigation  of  Simon 
the  commander  ((TTpa.rriy6s)  of  the  temple,  to 
plunder  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iii.  5  ff.). 
The  writer  of  the  Declamation  on  the  Maccabees, 
printed  among  the  works  of  Josephus,  relates  of 
ApoUonins  the  circumstances  which  are  commonly 
referi'ed  to  his  emissaiy  Heliodorus  {De  Mace.  4; 
cf.  2  Mace.  iii.  7  if.). 

2.  An  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  govemor 
of  Samaria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xdi.  5,  5  ;  7,  1),  wlio  led 
out  a  large  force  against  Judas  Maccabaeus,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  B.C.  166  (1  Mace.  iii.  10-12  ;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xii.  71).  He  is  probably  the  sanre  per- 
son who  was  chief  commissioner  of  the  revenue  of 
Judaea  {&pxoiy  (popoKoyiaSy  1  Mace.  i.  29  ;  cf. 
2  Mace.  V.  24),  who  spoiled  Jerusalem,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Sabbath  (2  Mace.  v.  24-26),  and 
occupied  a  fortified  position  tliere  (B.C.  1 68) 
(1  Mace.  i.  30  if.). 

3.  The  son  of  Menestheus  (possibly  identical 
with  the  former),  an  envoy  commissioned  (B.C. 
173)  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  congi-atulate  Pto- 
lemaeus  Philometor  on  his  being  enthroned  (2  Mace, 
iv.  21).  An  ambassador  of  the  same  name  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embassy  which  Antiochus  sent  to 
Rome  (Liv.  xlii.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Gennaeus  (5  rod  Tevvaiov,  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  be  des  edlen  Apoll, 
Sohn,  Luth.),  a  Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  c.  B.C.  163  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 

5.  The  Daian  {Ados,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  :i, 
i.  e.  one  of  the  Dahae  or  Dai,  a  people  of  Sogdiana),  a 
.govemor  of  Coele-Syria  (rhv  '6vra  ^irl  k.  2.  1  Mace. 
X.  69)  under  Alexander  Balas,  who  embraced  the 
cause  of  his  rival  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  a  chief  command  (1  Mace.  I.  c. 
KaTe<TTT](re,  Vulg.  constituit  ducerti).  If  he  were 
the  same  as  the  Apollonius  whom  Polybius  men- 
tions as  foster-brother  and  confidant  of  Demetrius  I. 
(probably  a  son  of  (8)  Zvolv  virapxovToiv  aSe\^o?z/, 
yiiXedypov  KalMeveo-Oeois,  Polyb,  xxxi.  21,  §2), 
his  conduct  is  easily  intelligible.  Apollonius  raised  a 
large  force  and  attacked,  Jonathan,  the  ally  of  Alex- 
ander, but  was  entirely  defeated  by  him  (e.g.  147) 
near  Azotus  (1  Mace.  x.  70  ff.).  Josephus  {Ant. 
xiii.  4,  §3  f.)  represents  Apollonius  as  the  general  of 
Alexander  at  the  time  of  his  defeat ;  but  this  state- 
ment, though  it  has  found  advocates  (Wemsdorf, 
de  fide  libr.  Mace.  p.  135,  yet  doubtfully),  appeal's 
to  be  untenable  on  internal  gi'ounds.  Cf.  Grimm, 
1  Mace.  X.  69.  [B.  F.  W.] 

APOLLOPHANES  ( hTToKKo<p6.vf]s ;  Apol- 
lophanes),  a  Syrian,  killed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Mace.  ii.  5). 

APOL'LOS  ('ATToAAcoy,  i.  e.  'AiroWciivLos,  as 
the  Codex  Bezae  actually  gives  it,  or  perhaps  'AttoX- 
\6dcapos),  a  Jew  from  Alexandi'ia,  eloquent  (xSyios, 
which  may  also  mean  learned),  and  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures ;  one  insti-uct^d  in  the  way  of  the  Lord 
(Chiist)  according  to  the  imperfect  view  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xviii.  25),  but 
on  his  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a  temporaiy  ab- 
sence of  St.  Paul,  A.D.  54,  more  perfectly  taught 
by  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  After  this  he  became  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  first  in  Achaia,  and  then  in 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  27,  xix.  1),  where  he  watered 
that  which  Paul  had  planted  (1  Cor.  iii.  9).  When 
the  apostle  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corintliians, 
Apollos  was  with  or  near  him  CX  Cor.  xvi.  12), 
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probably  at  Epbesus  in  a.d.  57 :  we  hear  of  hiai 
then  that  he  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  journey 
to  Corinth,  but  would  do  so  when  he  should  have 
oonTenient  time.  He  is  mentioned  but  once  more 
m  the  X.  T.,  in  Tit.  iii.  13,  whei-e  Titus  is  de- 
sired to  "  biTiig  Slenas  the  lawyer  and  ApoUos  on 
theii*  way  diligently,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  them."  After  this  nothing  is  known  of  him. 
Ti-adition  makes  him  bishop  of  Caesarea  {Menolog. 
Graec.  ii.  b.  17).  The  exact  pai-t  which  ApoUos 
took  in  the  raisionaiy  work  of  the  apostolic  age 
can  nevei"  be  ascertained :  nnd  much  fruitless  con- 
jectm-e  has  been  spent  on  the  subject.  After  the 
entire  amity  between  St.  Paul  and  him  which 
appeai-s  in  the  fii-st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is 
hai'dly  possible  to  imagine  any  impoi-tant  difference 
in  the  docti-ines  which  they  taught.  Cei"tainly  we 
caimot  accede  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  aoipia 
against  which  the  apostle  ■  so  often  warns  the  Co- 
rinthians, was  a  cbai'acteristic  of  the  teaching  .of 
Apollos.  Thus  much  may  safely  be  granted,  that 
there  may  have  been  diffei'ence  enough  in  the  outward 
character  and  expression  of  the  two  to  attract  the 
lover  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  rather  to  Apollos, 
somewhat  perhaps  to  the  dispai-agement  of  St.  Paul. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  Germany  in 
defining  the  four  parties  in  the  chm*ch  at  Coiinth, 
supposed  to  be  indicated  1  Cor.  i.  12  :  and  the 
Apollos  party  has  been  vai-iously  chai"actei"ised :  see 
Neander,  Pflanz.  u.  LeitiiTig,  p.  378  ff.  4th  ed. ; 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Fan/,  vol.  i.,  p.  52f5  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  6-11,  2nd,  ed. 
Winer  refers  to  Pfizer,  Diss,  de  Apollone  doctore 
apostol.,  Altorf,  1718:  'B.o^?..,  Conim.de  Apollone 
pseudo  doctore^  Hag.  1782:  and  especially  to 
Heymann,  in  the  Saxon  Exegetische  Studien,  ii. 
213  ff.  [H.A.] 

APOLL'YON.     [AsMODEUs.] 

APOSTLE  (aTrSa-ToKos,  one  sent  foiih),  the 
official  name,  in  the  N.  T.,  originally  of  those 
Twelve  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose,  to  send 
forth  fii-st  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him 
duiing  the  com-se  of  his  ministry  on  eai-th.  After- 
wai'ds  it  was  extended  to  othei"S  who,  though  not  of 
the  number  of 'the  Twelve,  yet  were  equal  with, 
them  in  office  and  dignity.  The  woid  also  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  a  non-official  sense  to  desig- 
nate a  much  wider  circle  of  Christian  ^messengei-s 
and  teachei-s  (see  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil.  ii.  25). 
It  is  only  of  those  who  wei'e  officially  designated 
apostles  that  we  treat  in  this  article. 

The  original  quafification  of  an  apostle,  as  stated 
by  St.  Peter,  on  occasion  of  electing  a  successor  to 
the  ti'aitor  Judas,  was,  that  he  should  have  boen 
personally  acquainted  with  the  whole  ministerial 
course  of  our  Lord,  fiom  the  baptism  of  John  till 
the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  He 
himself  describes  them  as  "  they  that  had  continued 
with  Him  in  his  temptations"  (Luke  xxii.  28).  By 
this  close  personal  intercourse  with  Him,  they  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  gi^'e  testimony  to  the  facte  of 
redemption :  and  we  Esther,  from  his  o^vn  woi-ds 
in  John  xiv.  28,  xv.  26,  27,  xvi.  lu,  that  an  espe- 
cial bestowal  of  the  ."spirit's  influence  was  granted 
them,  by  which  their  memories  were  quickened, 
aud  their  power  of  reproducing  that  which  they 
Iiad  heard  from  Him  increased  above  the  oi-dinary 
measure  of  man.  The  apostles  were  fiom  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated  ;  some 
of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  according  to  the 
flesli ;    some  had  pre^•iously  been  disciples  of  John 
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the  Baptist.  Our  Lord  chose  them  early  in  his 
public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  precisely  at 
what  time.  Some  of  them  had  cei-tainly  partly 
attached  themselves  to  Him  before ;  but  after  their 
call  as  apostles,  they  appear  to  have  been  continu- 
ously with  Him,  or  in  his  sei'vice.  They  seem  to 
have  been  all  on  an  equality,  both  during  and  after 
the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  We  find  one 
indeed,  St.  Peter,  from  fen^our  of  pei'sonal  charac- 
ter, usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him  in 
founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  chm-ches  [Peter]  ; 
but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in  Scripture 
of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  consequence 
accorded  to  him.  We  also  find  that  he  and  two 
othei"S,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are 
admitted  to  the  innw  priracy  of  our  Lord's  acts 
and  sufferings  on  several  occasions  (JIark  v.  3T ; 
Slatt.  x\Ti.  1,  ff.,  xx\-i.  37);  but  this  is  no  proof 
of  superiority  in  rank  or  office.  Eaidy  in  our 
Loi"d's  ministry.  He  sent  them^  out  two  and  two  to 
preach  repentance,  and  perfonn  miracles  in  his 
name  (Matt.  x. ;  Luke  ix:.).  This  their  mission 
was  of  the  natm'e  of  a  solemn  call  to  the  childi-en  of 
Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt.  5.  5,  6). 
There  is  however  in  his  charge  to  the  apostles  on 
this  occasion,  not  a  word  of  their  proclaiming  his 
own  mission  as  the  ilessiah  of  the  Jewish  people : 
theii-  preaching  was  at  this  time  stiictly  of  a  pre- 
paratory kind,  resembling  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Lord's  forerunner. 

The  Apostles  were  early  warned  by  their  Master 
of  the  solemn  natm'e  and  the  danger  of  theu'  calling 
(Matt.  X,  17),  but  were  not  entrusted  with  any 
esoteric  doctrines,  of  whicti  indeed  his  teaching, 
being  eminently  and  entu-ely  practical,  did  not  ad- 
mit. They  accompanied  Him  in  his  jom-neys  of 
teaching  and  to  the  Jewish  feasts,  saw  his  wonderful 
works,  heard  his  discourses  addressed  to  the  people 
(Matt.  V.  1  ff.,  xsiii.  1  ff.  ;  Luke  iv.  13  ff.)  or 
those  which  he  held  with  learned  Jews  (JIatt.  xix. 
13  ff. ;  Luke  x,  25  ff.),  made  inquiries  of  Him  on 
religious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  his  o^vn 
sayings,  sometimes  of  a  genei-al  nature  (Matt.  xiii. 
■10  ff.,  XV.  15  ff.,  xviii.  1  ff. ;  Luke  viii.  9  ff.,  xii. 
41,  xvii.  5 ;  John  ix.  2  ff.,  xiv.  5,  22  al.) :  some- 
times they  worked  miracles  (lilark  vi.  13  ;  Luke  ix. 
6),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  without  suc- 
cess (ilatt.  xvii,  16).  They  recognised  their 
Mastei-  as  the  Chiist  of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  16  ;  Luke 
ix.  20),  and  ascribed  to  Him  supematui-al  power 
(Luke  ix.  54),  but  in  the  recognition  of  the  spuitual 
teaching  and  mission  of  Chiist,  they  made  very 
slow  progress,  held  back  as  they  were  by  weakness 
of  apprehension  and  by  natui-al  prejudices  (JIatt. 
XV.  16,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  20  f. ;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25 ; 
John  xvi.  12)  :  they  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  simplest  pai-ables  (JIaik. 
viii.  14  ff. ;  Luke  xii.  41  ff.),  and  openly  cohfcssed 
theii-  weakness  of  faith  (Luke  xvii.  5).  Even  at 
the  removal  of  our  Lord  fi-ora  the  eaiiJi  ihej  were 
yet  weak  in  their  knowletlge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  John 
xvi.  12),  though  He  had  for  so  long  been  carefiiUy 
prepaiing  and  instiiicting  them.  And  when  that 
happened  of  which  He  had  so  often  forewarned  them, 
— his  apprehension  by  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees,— they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi. 
56,  &c.).  They  left  his  burial  to  one  who  was  not 
of  theii'  numbei"  and  to  the  women,  and  were  only 
convinced  of  his  resuiTcction  on  the  very  plainest 
proofs  furnished  by  Himself.  It  was  first  when  this 
fact  became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have 
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entered  their  minds,  and  not  even  then  without  liis 
own  special  aid,  opening  their  undei-standings  that 
they  might  undei-staiid  the  Scriptures.  Even  after 
that,  many  of  them  returned  to  their  common  occu- 
pations (John  xxi.  3  ff.),  and  it  required  a  new 
direction  from  the  Lord  to  recall  them  to  their  mis- 
sion, and  re-unite  them  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4). 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church, 
Peter,  at  least,  seems  to  hare  been  specially  inspired 
by  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  sense  of  Sciiptm'e 
respecting  the  traitor  Judas,  and  direct  his  place  to 
be  filled  up.  On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  on  the  assembled  church  (Acts  ii.  1  ff.) ;  and 
from  that  time  the  Apostles  became  altogether  dif- 
ferent men,  giving  witness  with, power  of  the  life 
and  death  and  resuiTection  of  Jesus  as  he  had  de- 
clared they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48  ;  Acts  i.  8.  22, 
ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  xiii.  31~).  First  of  all  the 
mother -church  at  Jerusalem  gi*ew  up  under  their 
hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and  their  superior  dignity  and 
power  were  univei'saUy  acknowledged  by  the  rulers 
and  the  people  (Acts  v.  12  ff.).  Even  the  pereecution 
which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  put  the  firet  check 
on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Judaea,  does  not 
seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the  Apostles  (Acts 
\Tii,  1).  Their  fii'st  mission  out  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  5  ff.  14),  where  the  Lord 
himself  had,  during  his  ministiy,  sown  the  seed 
of  the  Gospel.  Here  ends,  properly  speaking  (or 
rather  perhaps  with  the  general  visitiition  hinted  at 
in  Acts  is.  32),  the  fii-st  period  of  the  Apostles' 
agency,  during  which  its  centre  is  Jerusalem,  and 
the  prominent  figure  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Agiee- 
ably  to  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt.  xvi. 
18),  which  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand 
otherwise  than  in  a  personal  sense,  he  among  the 
twelve  foundations  (Rev.  xxi,  14)  was  the  stone  on 
whom  the  Church  was  first  built ;  and  it  was  his 
privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14,  42)  and  to  Gentiles 
(Acts  X.  11).  The  centre  of' the  second  period  of 
the  apostolic  agency  is  Antioch,  where  a  church 
soon  was  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  j 
and  the  central  figure  of  this  and  of  the  subsequent 
period  is  St.  Paul,  a  convei-t  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfully 
prepai'ed  and  miraculously  won  for  the  high  office 
[Paul],  This  period,  whose  history  (all  that  we 
know  of  it)  is  related  in  Acts  xi.  19-30,  siii.  1-5, 
was  marked  by  the  united  working  of  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles,  in  the  co-operation  and  intercourse 
of  the  two  churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerulsalem. 
From  this  time  the  third  apostolic  period  opens, 
marked  by  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Twelve  from  .the  sacred  nanative,  and  the  exclusive 
agency  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  whole  of  the  remaining  naiTative  of  the 
Acts  is  occupied  with  his  missionaiy  jom-neys ; 
and  when  we  leave  him, at  Rome,  all  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem  I'ound  about  unto  Illyricum 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him  for 
supei'vision.  Of  the  missionaiy  agency  of  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  saci'ed  naiTatii^e.  Some  notices  we  have  of 
then*  pei-sonal  history,  which  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names,  together  with  the  principal 
legends,  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  them.  See  Peter, 
James,  John  especially.  As  regards  the  apostolic 
office,  it  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminently  that  of 
founding   the   churches,   and   upholding   them   by 
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supernatural  power  specially  bestowed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  com'se,  with  its  first 
holders :  all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  very  con- 
ditions of  its  existence  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  being  im- 
possible. The  ^TviffKOTTos  of  the  ancient  churches 
co-existed  with,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed, 
the  Apostles ;  and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or 
any  church  officers  that  they  aie  theu-  successors, 
it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
officially. 

The  work  which  contains  the  fidlest  account  of 
the  agency  of  the  Apostles  within  the  limits  of  the 
N.  T.  history  is  Neander's  treatise,  Gesch.  der 
Pflanzung  und  Ldtung  der  christlichen  Kirche 
durch  die  Apostel,  4th  edition,  Hamburg,  1847. 
More  ample,  but  far  less  interesting,  notices  may 
be  found  in  Cave's  Antiq.  Apost,,  or  History  of 
the  Apostles,  Lond.  1677.  [H.  A.] 

AP'PAIM  (D^SX;  'ATrcpah;  Apphaim),  name 
of  a  man  (1  Chr.  ii.  30,  31). 

APPEAL.  The  principle  of  appeal  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  estabhshment  of  a 
central  court  under  the  presidency  of  the  judge  or 
ruler  for  the  time  being,  before  which  all  cases  too 
difficult  for  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  (Deut. 
xvii.  8-9).  Winer,  indeed,  infers  from  Josephus 
(^Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14,  avaiT£fj,Tr€Tto(rav,  sc.  ol  Si/coo'- 
Tai)  that  this  was  not  a  proper  court  cf  appeal,  the 
local  judges  and  not  the  litigants  being,  according  to 
the  above  language,  the  appellants  :  but  these  words, 
taken  in  connexion  with  a  former  passage  in  the 
same  chapter  (elf  ns  .  .  .  rivh  alriau  7rpo(p€pot) 
may  be  regai'ded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  general 
direction.  According  to  the  above  regulation,  the 
appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(1  Judg.  iv.  5),  and  under  the  monai'chy  to  the 
king,  who  appears  to  have  deputed  certain  pei'sons 
to  inquhe  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xv.  3).  Jehoshaphat  dele- 
gated his  judicial  authority  to  a  court  permanently 
established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  These 
courts  were  re-established  by  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  25). 
After  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final 
appeal  lay  to  them,  and  the  various  stages  through 
which  a  case  might  pass  are  thus  descinbed  by  the 
Talmudists — from  the  local  consistory  before  which 
the  tause  was  first  tried,  to  the  consistory  that  sat 
in  the  neighboming  town :  thence  to  the  courts  at 
Jeriisalera,  commencmg  in  the  court  of  the  23  that 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Shushan,  proceeding  to  the  coui-t 
that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  and  concluding  with 
the  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  sat  in  the 
roomGazith  (Cai'pzov.  Appar.  p.  571). 

A  Roman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the 
right  of  appeahng  in  criminal  cases  from  tlie  deci- 
sion of  a  magistrate  to  the  people ;  and  as  the 
emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  people,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  last  resort.  (See  Diet, 
of  Ant  art.  Appellatio.) 

St.  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  exercised  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  Emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11).  But 
as  no  decision  had  been  given,  there  could  be  no 
appeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  case:  the  lan- 
guage used  (Acts  xxv.  9)  implies  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  by 
the  provincial  magistrate,  or  by  the  Emperor.  Since 
the  procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period 
was  of  a  mixed  and  undefined  charaoti^-,  the  Roman 
and  the  Jewish  authorities  co-existing  and  carrying 
on  the  course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
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mself  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by 
,e  pui'e  Koman  law.  [W.  L.  B.] 

AP'PHIA  ('Air(/)((j,  a  Greek  forai  of  the  Latin 
ppia,  written  'Ainrfa  Acts  xrviii.  15),  a  Chi-istian 
Oman  addressed  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ar- 
lippus  in  Philem.  1,  apparently  a  member  of  the 
rmei's  household,  seeing  that  the  letter  is  on  a 
mily  matter,  and  that  the  church  that  is  in  her 
)use  is  mentioned  next  to  these  two,  and  not  im- 
■obably  his  wife  (Chiys.,  Theodoret).  Nothing 
ore  is  said  or  known  of  her.  [H.  A.] 

AP'PHUS  ( Aircpavs ;  Apphus),  surname  of 
jnathan  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  ii.  5). 

AP'PII  POB'XJM  ('Aiririou  (fiipoj'.Actsx.xviii. 
S)  was  a  very  well  known  station  (as  we  leaiTi 
om  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  and  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  10)  on  the 
ppian  Way,  the  gi'eat  road  which  led  from  Rome 
I  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  St. 
aul,  having  landed  at  Pnteoli  (ver.  13)  on  his 
"lival  from  Malta,  pi'ocecded  under  the  charge  of 
le  centurion  along  the  Appian  Way  towai'ds  Rome, 
id  found  at  Appii  Fonim  a  group  of  Chiistians, 
ho  liad  gone  to  meet  him.  The  position  of  this 
lace  is  fixed  by  the  ancient  Itinei-aries  at  43  miles 
om  Rome  (iJira.  Ant.  p.  107;  Itin.  Hier.  p. 
11).  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  calls  it  a  mutatio. 
Horace  describes  it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boatmen, 
his  ai'ose  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  at  the 
Drtheni  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  pai'allel  with  the 
>ad,  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pomptine 
larshes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
te  with  some  ruins  near  Tteponti ;  and  in  fact 
le  43rd  milestone  is  preserved  there.     The  name 

probably  due  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  con- 
tracted this  part  of  the  road :  and  from  a  passage 
1  Suetonius,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  connected 
1  some  way  with  his  family,  even  in  the  time  of 
t.  Paul.     [Thkee  Taveehs.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

APPLE,  APPLE-TEEB  (n-1BB),  Tapp&ach. 
'he  passages  in  which  this  fruit  is  mentioned  are  Cant, 
u.  8  ;  Prov.  xxv.  11,  and  the  same  word  is  used  for 
le  tree  in  Joel  i.  12  ;  Cant.  ii.  3,  5,  viii.  5.  The  de 
vation  is  from  nS3,  flavit,  spirmit,  and  implies  a 
■agrance  belonging  to  the  fruit  as  noticed  in  Cant.  vii. 
.  The  cultivation  of  these  trees  probably  gave  its 
ame  to  Beth-Tappuah  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
see  Josh.  xv.  34,  .53 ;  xii.  17),  the  modern  Tefffih 

^^-    ~  ^Aj)'    where   Robinson    noticed    olive- 

aids  and  vineyards,  with  marks  of  industry  and 
nift  on  every  side.  "  Many  of  the  former  ter- 
ices,"  he  says,  "  along  the  hill-sides  ai-e  still  in 
se,  and  the  land  loolts  somewhat  as  it  may  have 
one  in  ancient  times"  (Robins,  ii.  71).  Unfor- 
inately  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  fi-uit  which 
light  be  identified  with  the  n-13Pl  of  Scripture. 

Refei-ring  to  the  passages  above  quoted  we  may 
ither  that  the  fruit  was  golden-coloured,  fragrant, 
id  sweet,  and  that  the  tree  was  shady  and  beauti- 
il.  "  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the 
ood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons." 

In  all  the  passages  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is 
riKov.     Vulg.  malum. 

It  is  said  that  the  apple  is  a  fruit  little  known 

Palestine,  and  that  this  rendei-ing  of  n-lEJR  is  not 
insistent  with  the  excellence  ascribed  both  to  the 
ait  and  tree  by  Sciipture.     Bishop  Patrick  sup- 
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poses  the  word  to  signify  all  fruits  that  breathe  a 
fragrant  odour,  such  as   oranges,  peaches,   citrons,  ■ 
pomegranates,  &c. ;  i.  e.  he  holds  the  name  PI-ISJ^ 

to  be  generic,  not  specific.  Celsius  {Hierohot.  t.  i. 
p.  255)  has  laboured  to  identify  this  fruit  with 
the  mala  Cydonia,  or  quinces -(see  also  Ray,  R^t. 
of  Plards,  V.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  1453)  ;  but  the  most  gene- 
ral opinion  is  that  the  citron-tree  {Citrus  medica) 
is  the  n-ISJ^.     In  the  character  both  of  its  foUage 

and  its  iiTiit,  it  satisfies  all  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  it  flourishes  in  Western  Asia 
in  company  with  the  orange  and  the  lemon.  It  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  tree,  it  is  always  green,  it  is 
very  fi-agrant,  gives  a  deep  and  refreshing  shade, 
and  is  laden  with  golden  coloured  frniit.  In  Cant, 
ii.  5,  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  Comfort  me  with 
apples'*  should  be  rather  "  strew  me  a  couch  of 
citron  leaves,"  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  of  the 
LXX.,  (rTotjScitroTe  fxe  ey  fi'fjKois.  [W.  D.] 

AQ'UILA  ('AkuAks;  Wolf,  Ourae,  on  Acts 
xviii.  2,  believes  it  to  have  been  Graecised  from  the 
Latin  Aquila,  not  to  have  any  Hebrew  origin,  and  to 
have  been  adopted  as  a  Latin  name,  as  Paulus  by 
Saul),  a  Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Corinth  on  his 
arrival  from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  2).  He  is  there  de- 
scribed as  UoyTtKhs  r^  yej'et,  fi'om  the  connexion 
of  which  description  with  the  fact  that  we  find  more 
than  one  Pontius  Aquila  in  the  Pontian  gens  at  Rome 
in  the  days  of  the  Republic  (see  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  33 ; 
Suet.  Cues.  78 ;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Aquila  and 
Pontius),  it  has  been  imagined  that  he  may  have 
been  a  fi'eedman  of  a  Pontius  Aquila,  and  that  his 
being  a  Pontian  by  birth  may  have  been  merely  an 
inference  from  his  name.  But  besides  that  this  is  a 
point  on  which  St.  Luke  could  hardly  be  ignorant, 
Aquila,  the  ti-anslator  of  the  0.  T.  into  Greek,  was 
also  a  native  of  Pontus.  At  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
met  with  Aquila  at  Corinth,  he  had  fled,  with  his  wife 
Priscilla,  from  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
Claudius  commanding  all  Jews  to  leave  Rome  (Suet. 
Claud.  25 — "  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
tumultuantes  Roma  expulit:"  see  Claudius). 
He  became  acquainted  with  St.  Paul,  and  they 
abode  together,  and  wi'ought  at  their  common  ti-ade 
of  making  the  Cilician  tent  or  hair-cloth  [Paul]. 
On  the  departure  of  the  Apostle  from  Cormth,  a 
year  and  six  months  after,  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
accompanied  hun  to  Ephesus  on  his  way  to  Syiia. 
There  they  remained ;  and  when  ApoUos  came  to 
Ephesus,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John,  they 
took  him  and  taught  him  the  way  of  the  Loi-d 
more  perfectly.  At  what  time  they  became  Chris- 
tians is  uncei-tain :  had  Aquila  been  converted  before 
his  fust  meeting  with  St.  Paul,  the  woixi  ^laBryriis 
would  hai-dly  have  been  omitted  (see  agamst  this 
view  Neander,  Pfi.  u  Leii.  p.  333  f.,  :md  for  it 
Herzog  Encycl.  s.v.).  At  the  time  of  writing 
1  Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife  were  still  in  Ephesus 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  19) ;  but  in  Rom.  xvi.  3  ff.,  we  find 
them  again  at  Rome,  and  their  house  a  place  of 
assembly  for  the  Christians.  They  are  there  de- 
scribed as  havmg  endangei-ed  then-  lives  for  that  of 
the  Apostle.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  they  ai-e  saluted  as 
bemg  with  Timotheus,  probably  at  Ephesus.  In 
both  these  latter  places  the  form  Piisca  and  not 
Priscilla  is  used. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  either  of  them. 
The  Menolog.  Graecorum  gives  only  a  vague  ti-adi- 
tion  that  they  were  beheaded ;  and  the  Martyi-ol. 
Rom.  celebrates  boUi  on  July  8.  [H.  A.] 
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AR  ("IV)  aJid  AR  OF  MOAB  (^iJID  IV," 
Sam.  Vers.  HK'IN;  "Hp ;  ^;'),  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  1 ;  Num.  xxi.  28).^ 
From  the  Onomasticon  (^Moah),  and  from  Jerome's 
Com.  on  Is.  xv.  1,  it  appeals  that  in  that  day 
the  place  was  known  as  Ai-eopolis^.and  Rabbath- 
Moab,  "  id  est,  grandis  Modb  "  (Reland,  577  ;  Eob. 
ii.  166,  note).''  The  site  is  still  called  Rahha;  it 
lies  about  half-way  between  Kerek  and  the  Wady 
Mojebj  10  or  11  miles  from  each,  the  Roman  road 
passing  thi'ough  it.  The'*  remains  ai'e  not  so  im- 
poiiant  as  might  be  imagined  (Irby,  140  ;  Bui-ckh. 
377  ;  De  Saulcy,  ii.  44-46,  and  Map  8). 

In  the  books  of  Moses  Ai"  appears  to  be  used  as  a 
representatiye  name  for  the  whole  nation  of  Moab ; 
see  Deut.  ii.  9, 18,  29  ;  and  also  Num.  xxi.  15,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  a  word  mrely  if  ever  used  in  the 
same  manner,  HHEi^  "  the  dwelling  of  Ar."  In 
Num.  xxii.  36  the  almost  identical  words  "0  ^*'V 
ai-e  rendered  "  a  city  of  Moab,"  following  the  Sam. 
Vers.,  the  LXX.,  and  Vulgate.  [G .] 

A'RA  (&^1X  ;  *Apa;  Ara),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

A'RAB  (inX;  AfpeV;  Alex.,  'E/je'^S ;  Arab), 
a  city  of  Judah  in  the  mountainous  district,  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  It  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Josh.  xv.  52,  and  has  not  yet  been 
identified.     [Arbtte.] 

A'RABAH    (nanV;    "Apo^Sa;     Campestria, 

planities,),  Josh,  xviii.  18.  Although  this  word 
appears  in  the  Auth.  V,ers.  in  its  original  shape 
only  in  the  verse  above  quoted,  yet  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

1.  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  {T/ies.  1066)  is  to 
be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  term 
is  '*  bui'nt  up  "  or  '*  waste,''  and  thence  "  sterile," 
and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  is  employed  in 
various  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  to  designate  gene- 
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^  According  to  Gesenius  [Jesaia,  515),  an  old,  pro- 
bably Moabite,  form  of  the  word  Ti^,  a  "  city." 

•>  Samaritan  Codex  andYersion,  "as  far  as  Moab," 
reading  1J?  for  iy ;  and  so  also  LXX.  ews  M. 

*=  "We  have  Jerome's  testimony  that  Areopolis  was 
believed  to  be  quasi '  A.peo9  tto^ls,  "the  city  of  Ares" 
(Mars).  This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  tendency 
which  is  noticed  by  Trench  {English  Fast  and  Pre- 
sent, 218,  220)  as  existing  in  language  to  tamper 
with  the  derivations  of  words-  He  gives  another 
example  of  it  in  "Hierosolyma,"  quasi  'iepo';,  "holy." 

d  Hitter  {Syrien,  1212,  13)  tries  hard  to  make 
out  that  Areopolis  and  Ar-Moab  were  not  identical, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  "  city  in  the  midst  of 
the  wady"  [AaoER]  ;  hut  he  fails  to  establish  his 
point. 

^  The  early  commentators  and  translators  seem  to 
have  overlooked  or  neglected  the  fact,  that  the 
Jordan  valley  and  its  continuation  south  of*  the  Dead 
Sea  had  a  special  name  attached  to  them,  ajid  to  them 
only.  By  Josephus  the  Jordan  valley  is  always  called 
the  fj-eya.  neSiov ;  but  he  applies  the  same  name  to  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
states  the  name  by  which  it  was  then  known  was 
Aulon,  avKiov  [i.  e.  channel) ;  but  he  preserves  no 
such  distinction  in  the  Vulgate,  and  renders  Arahah 
hy  pla/niiies,  soUtudo,  campestria,  desertum,  by  one 
or  all  of  which  he  translates  indiscriminately  Mishor, 
Bekaa,  Midbar,  Shefela,  Jeshimon,  equally  unmindful 
of  the   special  force  attaching  to  several   of  these 


rally  a  baiTen,  uninhabitable  district, — "  a  deso- 
lation, a  dry  land,  and  a  desert,  a  land  wherein  no 
man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass 
thereby"  (Jer.  Ii.  43  :  see  a  striking  remark  in 
Martineau,  395 ;  and  amongst  other  passages.  Job 
xjdv,  5,  xxxix,  6  ;  Is.  xsxiii.  9,  xxxv.  1). 

2.  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is  plain, 
from  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  topogi'aphical 
records  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
word  has  also  a  more  special  and  local  force.  In 
these  cases  it  is  found  with  the  definite  article 
(nilVn,  ha-Arabah),  "  the  Ai-abah,"  and  is  also  so 

mentioned  as  cleaiiy  to  refer  to  some  spot  or  district 
familiar  to  the  then  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  This 
district — although  nowhere  expressly  so  defined  in 
the  Bible,  and  although  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
word  "  Arabah "  appeai-s  to  have  been  disregai'ded 
by  even  the  eai-liest  commentators  and  interpreters 
of  the  Sacred  Books  "^ — -has  within  our  own  times 
been  identified  with  the  deep-sunken  valley  or  trench 
which  fonns  the  most  striking  among  the  many 
striking  natural  features  of  Palestine,  and  which 
extends  with  great  uniformity  of  formation  from 
the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  the  most  remarkable  depression  known  to 
exist  on  the  smface  of  the  globe  (Humboldt,  Cosmos, 
i.  150,  ed,  Bohn;  see  also  301).  Through  the 
northern  portion  of  this  extraordmary  fissui'e  the 
Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  of  Huleh  and  Gen- 
nesareth  down  its  tortuous  course  to  the  deep  chasm 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  poi-tion,  about  150  miles 
in  length,  is   known   amongst  the  Arabs   by  the 

name  of  el-Ghor  (  ..xIm,  ^^  appellation  which  it 

has  borne  certainly  since  the  d-ays  of  Abul&da.*^ 
The  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor  has  been  Hxed 
by  Robinson  to  be  the  wall  of  cliifs  which  crosses 
the  valley  about  10  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Down  to  the  foot  of  these  cliffs  the  Ghor  extends ; 
from  their  summits,  southward  to  the  Gulf  of 
AkaLah,  the  valley  changes  its  name,  or,  it  would 


words.  Even  the  accurate  Aquila  has  failed  in  this, 
and  uses  his  favourite  t]  OjU-oAtj  indiscriminately.  The 
Talmud,  if  we  may  trust  the  single  reference  given 
by  Reland  (365),  mentions  the  Jordan  valley  under 
the  name  Bekaah,  a  word  at  that  time  of  no  special 
import.  The  Samaritan  Version  and  the  Targums 
apparently  confound  all  words  for  valley,  plain,  or 
low  country,  under  the  one  term  Mishor,  which  was 
originally  confined  strictly  to  the  high  smooth  downs 
east  of  Jordan  on  the  upper  level  [Mishou]. 

In  the  LXX-  we  frequently  find  the  words  'ApajSa 
and  'Apa^ufl ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this 
has  been  done  intelligently,  or  whether  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  favourite  habit  of  these  translators  of 
transferring  a  Hebrew  word  literally  into  Greek  when 
they  were  unable  to  comi)rebend  its  force.  (See 
some  curious  examples  of  this — to  take  one  book 
only — in  2  K.  ii.  14,  a^^&l ;  iii.  4,  fto^^fi  ;  Iv.  39, 
opioid  ;  V.  19  (comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  16),  Se^paQd  •  vi.  8, 
eA/xwci;  ix.  13,  yapeix,  &c.  &c.)  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  evidence  of  an  equal  ignorance  to  that  which 
has  rendered  the  word  by  Suajoal,  KaS"  ecnrdpav,  and 
'Apa^la. 

^  By  Abulfeda  and  Ibn  Haukal  the  word  el-Ghor 
is  used  to  denote  the  valley  from  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea  {Hitter,  Sinai,  1059, 
1060).  Thus  each  word  was  originally  applied  to 
the  whole  extent,  and  each  has  been  since  restricted 
to  a  portion  only  (see  Stanley,  App.  487).  The  word 
Ghor  is  interpreted  by  Freytag  to  mean  "  locus  de- 
pressior  inicr  montes." 
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be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old  name  of 
Wady  el-Arabah  (Xj*J?J5   <^^U}* 

Looking  to  the  indications  of  the  Sacred  Test 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  the  con- 
quest and  the  monarchy  the  name  "  Arabah  ""  was 
appUed  to  the  valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  its 
southern  and  northern  portions.  Thus  in  Deut.  i. 
1,  probably,  and  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  certainly  (A.  V. 
"  plain  "  in  both  cases),  the  allusion  is  to  the  south- 
ern portion,  while  the  other  passages  in  which  the 
name  occurs,  point  with  certainty— now  that  the 
identification  has  been  suggested — to  the  uorthei-n 
portion.  In  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh.  iii.lG, 
xi.  2,  xii.  3 ;  and  2  K.  xiv.  25,  both  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth)  ai-e 
named  in  close  connexion  with  the  Arabah.  The 
allusions  in  Deut.  si.  30 ;  Josh.  viii.  14,  xii.  1, 
xviii.  18;  2  Sam.  ii.  29,  iv.  7;  2  K.  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Iii.  7,  become  at  once  intelligible 
when  the  meaning  of  the  Arabah  is  known,  however 
puzzling  they  may  have  been  to  fonner  com- 
mentatoi-s.g  In  Josh.  xi.  16  and  xiil  8  the  Ai-abah 
takes  its  place  with  "  the  mountain,'*  "  the  low- 
land '*  plains  of  Philistia  and  Esdraelon,  *'  the  south  " 
and  "  the  plain  "  of  Coele  Syria,  as  one  of  the  great 
natural  divisions  of  the  conquered  country. 

3.  But  fui-ther  the  woi-d  is  found  in  the  plural 
and  without  the  article  (m!31J[,  Arbotlt),  always 
in  connexion  with  either  Jericho  or  Moab,  and  there- 
fore doubtless  denoting  the  portion  of  the  Arabah 
neai'  Jericho  ;  in  the  fonnei'  case  on  the  west,  and 
in  the  latter  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan ;  the 
Ai'both-Moab  being  always  distraguished  from  the 
Sede-Moab  —  the  bare  and  bm-nt-up  soil  of  the 
sunken  valley,  from  the  cultivated  pasture  or  corn- 
fields of  the'  downs  on  the  upper  level — ^with  all  the 
precision  which  would  naturally  follow  fi'om  the 
essential  diffei'ence  of  the  two  spots.  (See  Num. 
xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  63,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii.  48,  49,  50, 
XXXV.  1,  xxxvi.  13;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  8;  Josh.  iv. 
13,  V.  10.  xiii.  32;  2  Sam.xv.  28,  xvii.  16;  2  K. 
xxv.  5 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5,  Iii.  8). 

The  word  Ai'abah  does  not  appear  in  the  Bible 
until  the  book  of  Numbei's.  In  the  allusions  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  Gen.  xih.  10,  &c.  the  cmious 
term  Ciccar  is  employed.  This  word  and  the  other 
words  used  in  reference  to  the  Jordan  valley,  as 
well  as  the  pecuhaiities  and  topography  of  that 
region — ^in  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  Ghor — will  be 
more  appropriately  considered  under  the  word  Jor- 
dan. At  present  om*  attention  may  be  confined  to 
the  southern  di-\Tsion,  to  thatpoi-tion  of  this  singular 
valley  which  has  fiom  the  most  remote  date  home, 
as  it  still  continues  to  bear,  the  name  of  "  Arabah." 

A  deep  interest  will  always  attach  to  this  re- 
markable district,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  repulse  from  the 
south  of  the  Promised  Land,  ^^^lereve^  Kadesh 
and  Hoi-mah  may  hereaftei'  be  found  to  lie,  we 
know  with  ceiiainty,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
ignorance,  that  they  must  have  been  at  the  north 
of  the  Arabah  ;  and  therefore  "  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,"  by  which  they  journeyed  "  fi'om  Mount  Hor 
to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,"  after  the  refusal  of 


s  See  tlie  mistakes  of  Michaelis,  JIarius,  and  others, 
who  identified  the  Arabah  with  the  Bekaa'  [i.e.  the 
plain  of  Coele-Syrla,  the  modern  el-Bukaa),  or  with 
the  Mishor,  the  level  down  country  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  (KeU,  205,  226). 
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the  kiug  of  Edom  to  allow  them  a  passage  through 
his  countiT,  must  have  been  southwards,  down  the 
Ai-abah  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  till,  as  is 
nearly  certain,  they  turned  up  one  of  the  Wadys  on 
the  left,  and  so  made  their  way  by  the  back  of  the 
mountain  of  Seir  to  the  land  of  Sloab  on  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

More  accurate  iuformation  wUl  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained before  long  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
country,  but  in  the  meantime  as  short  a  summary 
as  possible  is  due  of  what  can  be  collected  firom 
the  reports  of  the  principal  travellers  who  have 
visited  it. 

The  direction  of  the  Ghor  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  The  Arabah,  however,  shghtly  changes 
its  direction  to  about  N.N.E.  by  S.S.W.  (Rob.  i. 
162,  3).  But  it  preserves  the  straightness  of  its 
course,  and  the  general  chai-acter  of  the  region  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  Ghor  (Ritter,  Sinai, 
1132;  Irby,  134)  except  that  the  soil  is  more 
sandy,  and  that  from  the  absence  of  the  central 
river  and  the  absolutely  d^ert  character  of  the 
highland  on  its  western  side  (owing  to  which  the 
wfdys  bring  down  no  fertilising  streams  in  sum- 
mer, and  nothing  but  raging  torrents  in  winter), 
there  are  very  few  of  those  lines  and  "  circles "  of 
verdure  which  form  so  great  a  rehef  to  the  torrid 
climate  of  the  Ghor. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Arabah  proper,  from  the 
cliffs  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  appears  to  be  rather  more  than  100 
miles  (Kiepert's  Map,  Rob.  i.).  In  breadth  it  varies. 
North  of  Petra,  that  is  about  70  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  it  is  at  its  widest,  being  perhaps 
fi-om  14  to  16  miles  across:  but  it  contracts  gra- 
dually to  the  south  till  at  the  gulf  the  opening  to 
the  sea  is  but  4,  or,  according  to  some  faaveUers, 
2  miles  wide  (Rob.  i.  162 ;  Mai-tineau,  392). 

The  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  this  vast 
valley  or  trench  are  the  Intimate  successors  of 
those  which  shut  in  the  Ghor,  only  in  eveiy  way 
grander  and  more  deseit-like.  On  the  west  are  the 
long  horizontal  lines  of  the  limestone  ranges  of  the 
Tlh,  "  always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outUne  and 
blanched  desolation "  (Stanley,  7,  84 ;  also  MS. 
Journal ;  and  see  Laboi-de,  262),  mounting  up  from 
the  valley  by  huge  steps  with  level  ban'en  tracts 
on  the  top  of  each  (Rob.  ii.  125),  and  crowned  by 
the  vast  plateau  of  the  "  ^Vildeme^  of  the  Wan- 
derings." This  western  wall  ranges  in  height  from 
1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
(Rob.  i.  162),  and  through  it  break  in  the  wadys 
and  passes  fi'om  the  desert  above — unimportant 
towards  the  south,  but  further  north  larger  and  of 
more  permanent  character.  The  chief  of  these 
wadys  is  the  W.  el-Jerafeh,  which  emerges  about 
60  miles  from  Akabah,  and  leads  its  waters,  when 
any  ai-e  flowing,  into  the  W.  el-Jeib  (Rob.  ii.  120, 
V2o)i  and  through  it  to  the  marshy  ground  under 
the  cliffs  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Two  principal  passes  occur  in  this  range.  First, 
the  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent  close  to  the  Akabah, 
by  which  the  road  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims  between 
the  Akab^  and  Suez  mounts  from  the  valley  to  the 
level  of  the  plateau  of  the  Tlh.  It  bears  apparently 
no  other  name  than  cn-Niikh,  "  the  Pass  "  (Rob.  i. 
175).  The  second- — es-Svfah — has  a  more  direct 
connexion  with  the  Bible  history,  being  probably 
that  at  which  the  Isi-aelites  were  repulsed  bv  the 
Canaanit^s  (Deut.i.44;  Num.  xiv.  43-45),  "  It  is 
on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron,  above  Am  el- 
Wiiihehy  and  is  not  like  the  fonner,  fi-om  the  Arabah 
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to  the  plateau,  but  from  the  plateau  itself  to  a  higher 
level  1000  feet  above  it.  See  the  descriptions  of  Ro- 
binson (ii.  1V8),  Lindsay  (ii.  46),  Stanley  (85). 

The  eastera  wall  is  foraied  by  the  granite  and 
basaltic  (Schubert  in  Ritter,  Sinai,  1013)  moun- 
tains of  Edom,  wliich  are  in  every  respect  a  contrast 
to  the  range  opposite  to  them.  '*  At  the  base  are 
low  hills  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  rock  like 
promontories  jutting  into  the  sea  ...  in  some 
places  thickly  strewed  with  blocks  of  poi'phyry  j 
then  the  lofty  masses  of  dark  porphyiy  constituting 
the  body  of  the  mountain ;  above  these  sandstone 
broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  gi'otesque  gi'oups 
or  cliffs,  and  fui-ther  back  and  higher  than  all  long 
elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices " 
(Rob.  ii.  123, 154;  Laborde,  209,  210,  262  ;  Lord 
Lindsay,  ii.  43),  rising  to  a  height  of  2000  to 
2300  feet,  and  in  Mount  Hor  reaching-  an  elevation 
of  not  less  than  5000  feet  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1 139, 40). 
Unlike  the  sterile  and  desolate  ranges  of  the  Tih, 
these  mountains  are  covered  with  vegetation,  in 
many  parts  extensively  cultivated  and  yielding  good 
crops;  abounding  in  "the  fatness  of  the  eaii,h" 
and  the  "  plenty  of  com  and  wine  *'  which  were 
promised  to  the  forefather  of  the  Arab  race  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  birthright  (Rob.  ii. 
154;  Laborde,  203,  263).  In  these  mountains 
thei"e  is  ^  plateau  of  great  elevation,  from  which 
again  rise  the  mountains — or  rather  the  downs 
(Stanley,  87) — of  Sher^h.  Though  this  disti-ict  is 
now  desei-ted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages 
with  which  it  abounds  show  that  at  one  time  it  must 
have  been  densely  inliabited  (Burckh.  435,  436). 

The  numerous  wadys  which  at  once  drain  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  on  the  west,  paitaking 
of  the  fertile  character  of  the  mountains  fi'om  which 
they  descend.  In  almost  all  cases  they  contain 
streams  which,  although  in  the  heat  of  summer 
small  and  losing  themselves  in  their  own  beds,  or 
in  the  sand  of  the  Arabah,  "  in  a  few  paces  "  after 
they  forsake  the  shadow  of  their  native  ravines 
(Laiorde,  141),  are  yet  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a 
certain  amount  of  vegetation,  rushes,  l^marisks, 
palms,  and  even  oleanders,  lilies,  and  anemones, 
while  they  fonn  the  resoi-t  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Esau,  who  still  *'  dwell  (Stanley, 
87,  also  MS.  Journal ;  Laborde,  141  ;  Mart.  396) 
in  Mount  Seir,  which  is  Edom"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  8). 
The  most  important  of  these  wadys  are  the  Weedy 
Ithm  (Jetoum  of  Laborde),  and  the  Wady  Aba 
Kuskeibeh.  The  former  enters  the  mountains  close 
above  the  Akabah  and  leads  by  the  bacli  of  the  range 
to  Petra,  and  thence  by  Shobek  and  Tufileh  to  the 
countiy  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Traces  of  a  Roman  road 
exist  along  this  route  (Laborde,  203  ;  Rob.  ii.  161)  ; 
by  it  Laborde  returned  from  Petra,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  route  by  which  the 
Israelites  took  their  Ifiave  of  the  Arabah  when  they 
went  to  "  compass  the  land  of  Edom  "  (Num.  xxi. 
4).  The  second,  the  W.  Abu  Kusheiheh,  is  the 
most  direct  access  from  the  Arabah  to  Petra,  and  is 
that  up  which  Laborde  ^  and  Stanley  appear  to 
have  gone  to  the  city.  Besides  these  are  Wady 
Tubalj  in  which  the  traveller  from  the  south  gains 

^  Hardly  recognizable,  though  doubtless  to  be  re- 
cognized, under  the  JPabouchebe  of  Laborde  (144),  or 
the  Abou  Ghskebe  of  Lindsay. 

*  The  varioxis  springs  occurring  both  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  Arabah  are  enumerated  by 
Robinson  (ii.  184). 
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his  first  glimpse  of  the  red  saridstone  of  Edom,  and 
W.  Ghiirundel,  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of 
the  same  name  north  of  Petra  and  west  of  Sinai.' 

To  Dr.  Robinson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  fu'st 
ascei-tamed  the  spot  which  forms  at  once  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Arabah,  This  boundary  is  the  line  of  chalk  clifls 
which  sweep  across  the  valley  at  about  0  miles 
below  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are 
from  50  to  150  feet  in  height;  the  Ghor  ends  with 
the  mai'shy  ground  at  theu'  feet,  and  level  with  their 
tops  the  Arabah  begins  (Rob.  ii.  116,  118,  120), 
Thus  the  cliti's  act  as  a  retaining  wall  or  buttress 
supporting  the  higher  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  the 
whole  forms  what  in  geological  language  might  be 
called  a  '*  fault"  in  the  floor  of  the  gi-eat  valley. 

Through  this  wall  breaks  in  the  embouchure  of 
the  gi-eat  main  drain  of  the  Arabah — the  Wady 
el-Jeih — in  itself  a  very  large  and  deep  watercourse 
which  collects  and  transmits  to  their  outlet  at  this 
point  the  toirents  which  the  numerous  wadys  fi'om 
both  sides  of  the  Arabah  pour  along  it  in  the  winter 
season  (Rob.  ii.  ,118,  120,  125).  The  furthest 
point  south  to  which  this  drainage  is  known  to 
reach  is  the  Wady  Ghurundel  (Rob.  ii.  125),  which 
debouches  from  the  eastern  mountains  about  40 
miles  from  the  Akabah  and  60  from  the  cliffs  just 
spoken  of.  The  Wady  el-Jeib  also  forms  the  most 
direct  road  for  penetrating  into  the  valley  from  the 
north.  On  its  west  bank,  and  crossed  by  the  road 
from  Wady  Musa  (Petra)  to  Hebron,  ai*e  the  springs 
of  Ain  el-  Weiheh,  maintained  by  Robinson  to  be 
Kadesh  (Rob.  ii.  175;  but  see  Stanley,  93,  95). 

Of  the  substructure  of  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
very  little  is  known.  In 'his  progress  southwai-d 
along  the  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  is  during  part  of  its 
course  over  100  feet  in  depth.  Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  119^ 
notes  that  the  sides  are  "  of  chalky  earth  or  marl, 
but  beyond  this  there  is  no  information. 

The  surface  is  dreaiy  and  desolate  in  the  extreme. 
'*  A  more  fi-ightful  desert,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
121)  "it  had  hai'dly  been  our  lot  to  heboid  .  .  , 
loose  grave]  and  stones  everywhere  furrowed  with 
tlie  beds  of  ton-ents  .  .  .  blocks  of  porphyry 
brought  down  by  the  ton-ents  among  which  the 
camels  picked  their  way  with  great  difficnlty  .  .  . 
a  lone  shrub  of  the  gh^dah,  the  almost  only  trace 
of  vegetation."  This  was  at  the  ascent  from  the 
WadyeWeib  to  the  floor  of  the  gi-eat  valley 
itself.  Further  south,  near  Ain  el-Weibeh,  it  is  a 
rolling  gi'avelly  desert  with  round  naked  hills  of 
considerable  elevation  (ii.  173).  At  Wady  Ghur- 
undel it  is  "  an  expanse  of  shifting  sands,  broken 
by  innumerable  undulations  and  low  hills  "  (Burckh . 
442),  and  "  countersected  by  a  hundred  water- 
courses "  (Stanley,  87).  The  southern  portion  has 
a  considerable  general  slope  from  east  to  west  quite 
apart  fi'om  the  undulations  of  the  surface  (Stanley, 
85),  a  slope  which  extends  as  far  north  as  Petra 
(Schubert,  1097).  Nor  is  the  heat  less  tenible  than 
the  desolation,  and  all  ti'avellers,  almost  without 
exception,  bear  testimony  to  the  difficulties  of  jom-- 
neying  in  a  region  where  the  sirocco  appears  to  blow 
almost  without  intei-mission  (Schub.  1016 ;  Bm'ckh. 
444;  Mart.  394;  Rob,  ii.  123)."^ 


^  The  wind  in  the  Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
very  violent,  constantly  blowing  down  the  Arabah 
from  the  north.  The  navigation  of  these  waters  is 
on  that  account  almost  proverbially  dangerous  and 
difficult.  (See  the  notice  of  this  in  the  Edin.  Itev. 
vol.  ciii.  248.) 
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However,  in  spite  of  this  heat  and  desolation, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in 
the  open  Arabah,  in  the  driest  paits  of  the  year. 
Schubert  in  March  found ^  the  Arta  (Calligonum 
com.),  the  Anthia  variegata,  and  the  Coloquinta 
(Ritter,  1014),  also  tamarisk-bushes  (tarfa)  lying 
thick  in  a  torrent-bed  «•  (1016);  and  on  Stanley's 
road  *'the  shrubs  at  times  had  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jungle,"  though  it  is  true  that  they  were 
so  thin  as  to  disappear  when  the  "  waste  of  sand  " 
was  overlooked  from  an  elevation  (85,  and  see  Rob. 
i.  163,  175). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after*  the*  discovery  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812  °  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
Jordan  valley  in  the  Arabah,  it  should  have  been 
assumed  that  this  had  in  former  times  formed  the 
outlet  for  the  Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea.*"  Lately, 
however,  the  levels  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  been  talcen,  imperfectly  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  p  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  such 
a  theory ;  and  in  addition  there  is  the  universal  tes- 
timony of  the 'Arabs  that  at  least  half  of  the  district 
drains  northwai'd  to  the  Dead  Sea — a  testimony 
fully  confirmed  by  all  the  recorded  observations  of  the 
conformation  of  the  ground.  A  series  of  accurate 
levels  from  the  Akab^  to  the  Dead  Sea,  up  the  Ara- 
bah; are  necessaay  before  the  question  can  be  set  at 
rest,  but  in  the  meantime  the  following  may  be  talien 
as  an  approximation  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

1.  The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Medi- 
ten-anean  are  very  nearly  at  one  level  .'^ 

2.  The  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
is  652  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  1316  feet,  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Therefore  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  can  never  in 
historical  times  have  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah,  even  if  the  formation  of  the  ground  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  would  admit  of  it.     But, 

3.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  drainage 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Arabah  is  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises  south- 
ward from  the  latter.  Also  that  the  south  portion 
drains  to  the  gulf,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises 
northward  from  the  gulf  to  some  point  between  it 
and  the  Dead  Sea.*"  The  watershed  is  said  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  a  long  ridge  of  hills  mnning  across  the 
valley  at  2^  days,  or  say  40  miles,  from  the  Akabah 
(Stanley,  85),  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not 
fay  wrong.  By  M.  de  Bertou  it  is  fixed  as  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  Wady  Talh^  apparently  the  same 
spot.  [G.] 

AEABAT'TINE  (^  'AKpa^arrivn,  Acrabat- 
tane),  in  Idumaea  (1  Mace.  v.  3).  [ACEABBIM; 
and  see  the  note  to  that  article.]  [G.] 

ARA'BIA  ('Apaplttj  Gal.  i.  17,  iv.  25),  a  coun- 
try known  in  the  0.  T.  under  two  designations : — 
1.  d'lf'  fyAj  the  east' coimtry  (Gen.  xxv.  6) ;  or 


"*  The  bees  whose  hum  bo  charmed  him  (1017) 
must  from  his  description  have  been  in  a  side  wady, 
not  in  the  Arabah  itself. 

"  See  Burckhardt,  441,  442.  The  sagacity  of  Ritter 
had  led  him  earlier  than  this  to  infer  its  existence 
fvom  the  remarks  of  the  ancient  Mahometan  his- 
torians (Rob.  ii.  187). 

"  This  theory  appears  to  have  been  first  announced 
by  Col.  Leake  in  the  prefiiee  to  Burckhardt's  Travels 
(see  p.  vi.).  It  was  afterwards  espoused  and  dilated 
on,  amongst  others,  by  Lord  Lindsay  (ii.  23),  Dean 
Milman  {Hist,  of  Jvk-h,  Allen,  241),  and  Stephens 
ijncidenta  of  Trap.  ii.  41). 

P  These  observations  will  he  stated  in  detail  in  the 
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perhaps  Dip  (Gen.  x.  3U ;  Num.  ixiii.  7;  Is.  ii. 
6);  and  Dl|?  ^33  )>nN  (Gen.  xxix.  1);  gent.  n. 
Clp  *p2l,  sons  of  the  East  (Judg.  vi.  3,  seqq. ; 
1  K.  iv.'aO;  Job  i.  3;  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28; 
Ez.  xxv.  4).  (Translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  Vulg., 
and  sometimes  transcribed  (KeSe^u)  by  the  former.) 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  D*!]?  ]''1N  and 
D*7p  ''33  indicate,  primarily,  the  country  east  of 

Palestine,  and  the  tribes  descended  from  Ishmael 
and  from  Keturah ;  and  that  this  original  significar 
tion  may  have  become  gradually  extended  to  Arabia 
and  its  inhabitants  generally,  though  without  any 
strict  limitation.  The  third  and  fourth  passages 
above  referred  to,  as  Gesenius  remarks  (Lex.  ed. 
Tregelles,  in  voc),  relate  to  Mesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia {comp.  7}  avaToX-f},  Matt.  ii.  1,  seqq.).  Winer 
considers  Kedem,  &c.,  to  signify  Arabia  and  the 
Arabians  generally  {Realworterhuch,  in  vac.)  ;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  passages  on  which  his  opinion  is 
founded  has  led  us  to  consider  it  doubtfizl,  [Bene- 
Kedem.]    2.  anj?  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  inj?  (Is.  xxi. 

13;  Jer.  xxv.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  21);  gent.  n.  ^Dlg 
(Is.  xiii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  2);  and  U"iy  (Neh.  ji.  19^);' 
pi.  W'^'IV  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1),  and  D^X*3"1V 

(2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  7).  (LXX.  'Apa^/a,  &c'. ; 
Vulg.  Arabia,  &c.)  These  seem  to  have  the  same 
geographical  reference  as  the  former  names  to 
the  country  and  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
chiefly  north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  the 
N.  T.  'Apa^ia  cannot  be  held  to  have  a  more 
extended  signification  than  the  Hebrew  equivalents 
in  the  0.  T.  D^V  (Ex.  xii.  38;  Neh.  xiii.  3)  and 
iny  (1  K.  X.  15 ;'  Jer.  xxv.  20, 1.  37 ;  Ez.  xxx.  5), 
rendered  in  the  A,  V.  "  a  mixed  multitude  '*  (Ex. 
xii.  38,  here  followed  by  3*1),  "  the  mixed  multi- 
tude," kings  of  "Arabia"  (so  in  Vulg.,  and  in 
Heb.  in  con'espondiug  passage  in  2  Chr.  ix.  14), 
and  (in  the  last  two  instances)  "  the  mingled  peojJie," 
have  been  thought  to  signify  the  Arabs.  The 
people  thus  named  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of  Petra. 

By  the  Arabs,  the  country  is  called  t^joJI  ^i^kj 
(Bildd  El-'Arab),  "  the  country  of  the  Arabs"  and 
(-j*x!t  2£%.j**.£>  (Jezeeret  El-'Arab),  "  the  penin- 
sula of  the  Arabs"  and  the  people  ^^-x  (^Amh); 
"  Bedawee  "     in     modern     Arabic,     and     Aarf£b 

(cjljin  i^  tlie  old  language,  being  applied  to 


account  of  the  Jordan.  Those  of  Lynch  seem  on  the 
whole  the  most  reliable  :  they  give  as  the  levels  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Medi- 
terranean respectively  652  and  1316'7  feet. 

1  See  the  Report  of  Wr.  Robert  Stephcnfion,  and  of 
M.  Bourdaloue,  quoted  in  Allen's  Dead  Sea. 

'  Schubert's  barometrical  observations  are  not  very  ■ 
intelligible,  but  they  at  least  show  this  :  at  the  end 
of  the  2nd  day  his  halting-place  was  495  ft.  above 
the  water  of  the  Gulf;  3rd  day,  1017  ft.  ;  4th  day, 
2180  ft.  Then,  after  leaving  Petra,  his  halting-place 
( 1  in  the  Aralmh)  was  97  ft.  below  the  water  of  the 
Gulf  (Schubert;  Ritter,  Sinai,  1097). 
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people  of  the  desert,  as  distinguished  from  townti- 
people.  They  give  no  satisfactory  derivation  of  the 
name  'Arab,  that  fiom  Yaarub  being  puei-ile.  The 
Hebrew  designation,  'Ereb,  has  been  thought  to  be 
from  *Arabah,  '*  a  desert,"  &c.,  which,  with  the 
articFe,  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  district  in  Ara- 
bia Petraea. 

Geographical  Divisions. — Arabia  was  divided, 
by  the  Greeks,  into  Arabia  Felix  (J)  evZaifxwv 
'Apapla),  Arabia  Deserta  {t)  ^pr^fMos  'Apa^la), 
(Strab.svi.  767;  Plin.  vi.  28,  §32;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.48, 
seqq .),  and.  Arabia  Petraea  (tj  Uerpaia' ApaPia,Vt. 
V.  17,  §1).  The  first  two  divisions  were  those  of 
the  earlier  writers ;  the  third  being  introduced  by 
Ptolemy,  According  to  this  geogi'ap heir's  arrange- 
ment, they  included,  within  doubtful  limits,  1,  the 
whole  peninsula;  2,  the  Arabian  desert  north  of 
the  foraier;  and,  3,  the  desert  of  Petra,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  will  be  more  convenient  in 
this  article  to  divide  the  country,  agreeably  to  the 
natural  divisions  and  the  native  nomenclatm'e,  into 
Arabia  Proper,  or  Jezeeret  El-'Arab,  containing  the 
whole  peninsula  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  northern 
deserts  ;  Northern  Arabia^  or  El-Bjtdiyeh,  bounded 
by  the  peninsula,  the  Euphrates,  Syria,  and  the 
desert  of  Petra,  constituting  properly  Arabia  De- 
serta, or  the  gi'eat  desert  of  Arabia ;  and  Western 
Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  or  the  country  that  has  been  called  Arabia 
Petraea,  bounded  by  Egypt,  Palestine,  Northern 
Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Arabia  Proper,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  consists 
of  high  table-land,  declining  towards  the  north  ;  its 
most  elevated  portions  being  the  chain  of  mountains 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  southern  part  of  this  chain.  The 
high  land  is  encircled  from  the  'Akabah  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  belt  of  low  littoral  country ; 
on  the  west  and  south-west  the  mountains '  tall 
abruptly  to  this  low  region ;  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  peninsula  the  fall  is  generally  gi-adual.  So  far 
as  the  interior  has  been  explored,  it  consists  of 
mountainous  and  desert  tracts,  reheved  by  large 
districts  xmder  cultivation,  well  peopled,  watered 
by  wells  and  streams,  and  enjoying  periodical  rains. 
The  watershed,  as  the  conformation  of  the  country 
indicates,  stretches  from  the  high  landof  the  Yemen 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  From  this  descend  the  torrents 
that  irrigate  the  western  provinces,  while  several 
considerable  streams — thei*e  are  no  navigable  rivers — 
reach  the  sea  in  the  opposite  direction :  two  of  these 
travei-se'Om^n;  and  another,  the  piincipal  river  of 
the  peninsula,  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  coast 
of  El-Bahreyn,  and  is  known  to  traverse  the  inland 
province  called  Yem£imeh.  The  geological  formation 
is  in  part  volcanic;  and  the  mountains  are  basalt, 
schist,  granite,  as  well  as  limestone,  &c. ;  the  vol- 
canic action  being  especially  obsen^able  about  El- 
Medeeneh  on  the  north-west,  and  in  the  districts 
bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  fertile  tracts 
are  those  on  the  south-west  and  south.  The  modem 
Yemen  is  especially  productive,  and  at  the  same 
time,  from  its  mountainous  character,  picturesque. 
The  settled  regions  of  the  interior  also  appear  to  be 
more  fertile  than  is  generally  believed  to  be*the  case ; 
and  the  deserts  afford  pastm'age  after  the  rains. 
The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are  date-palms, 
tamaiind-trees,  vines,  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  acacias, 
the  banana,  Sec,  and  a  great  variety  of  thorny 
shrubs,  which,  with  others,  affoi'd  pastm'e  for  the 
camels ;  the  chief  kinds  of  pulse  and  cereals  (except 
oats),  coffee,  spices,  dioigs,  gums  and  resins  cotton 
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and  sugai*.  Among  the  metallic  and  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  lead,  iron,  silver  (in  small  quantities), 
sulphur,  the  emerald,  onyx,  &c.  The  products  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will  be 
found' described  under  their  respective  heads.  They 
seem  to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  merchandise  of 
Ethiopia  and  India,  can-ied  to  Palestine  by  Arab  and 
other  traders.  Gold,  however,  was  perhaps  found 
in  smaU  quantities  in  the  beds  of  torrents  (comp. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  93,  iii.  45,  47) ;  and  the  spices,  incense, 
and  precious  stones,  brought  from  Arabia  (1  K.  x. 
2,  10,  15;  2  Chr.ix.  1,  9,  14;  Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi. 
20 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  22),  probably  were  the  products  of 
the  southern  provinces,  still  celebrated  for  spices, 
frankincense,  ambergris,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the 
onyx  and  other  precious  stones.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  of  the  wild  animals  of  Arabia,  besides 
■the  usual  domestic  kinds,  and  of  coui"se  the  camel 
and  the  horse,  for  both  of  which  it  is  famous,  are 
the  wild  ass,  the  musk-deer,  wild  goat,  wild  sheep, 
several  varieties  of  the  antelope,  the  hare,  monkeys 
(in  the  south,  and  especially  in  the  Yemen) ;  the  bear, 
leopai'd,  wolf,  jackal,  hyaena,  fox;  the  eagle,  vul- 
tm'e,  several  kinds  of  hawk,  the  pheasant,  red-legged 
partridge  (in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai),  sand-grouse 
(throughout  the  country),  the  ostrich  (abundantly  in 
central  Arabia,  where  it  is  hunted  by  Arab  tribes)  ; 
the  tortoise,  serpents,  locusts,  &c.  Lions  were  for- 
merly numerous,  as  the  names  of  places  testify. 
The  sperm-whale  is  found  off  the  coasts  bordering 
the  Indian  ocean.  Greek  and  Roman  winters  (Herod., 
Agatharch.  ap.  MuUer,  Strab.,  Diod.  Sic,  Q.  Curt., 
Dion.  Perieg.  Heliod.  Aethiop.  and  Plin.)  mention 
most  of  the  Biblical  and  modern  products,  and  the 
animals,  above  enumerated,  with  some  others.  (See 
the  Dicticmary  of  Geography.) 

Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdivided  into  five  prin- 
cipal provinces :  the  Yemen ;  the  districts  of  Hadra- 
mawt,  Mahrch,  and  'Omdn,  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  El-Bahreyn, 
towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  just  named ;  the  gi-eat 
central  countiy  of  N*ejd  and  Yemameh ;  and  the  Hij^ 
and  Tihdmeh  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Arabs  also  have 
five  divisions,  according  to  the  opinion  most  worthy 
of  credit  {Mardsid,  ed.  JuynboU,  in  voc.  Hij£iz ; 
comp.  Strabo),  Tib^meh,  the  Hijdz,  Kejd,  El-'Arood 
(the  provinces  lying  towards  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  including  Yemameh) ,  and  the  Yemen  (including 
'OmAn  and  the  intervening  tracts).  They  have,  how- 
ever, never  agreed  either  as  to  the  limits  oi-  the 
number  of  the  divisions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state 
in  some  detail  the  positions  of  these  provinces,  in 
order  to  the  right  undei^tanding  of  the  identiiications 
of  Biblical  with  Arab  names  of  places  and  tribes. 

The  Yemen  embraced  originally  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  frankincense  and  spice 
country.  Its  name,  signifying  "the  right  hand" 
(and  therefore  *'  south,"  comp.  Matt.  xii.  42),  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  €vSalfj:oij/ 
(Felix),  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  a  much  more 
extensive  region.  At  present,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Hijda  on  the  north,  and  Hadramawt  on  the  east, 
with  the  sea-board  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  but  formerly,  as  Presnel  remarks  {comp. 
Sale,  Prelim.  Disc),  it  appears  to  have  extended  at 
least  so  as  to  include  Hadramawt  and  Mahreh  (Ibn- 
El-Wardee  M.S. ;  Y^koot's  Mushtarak,  ed.  Wiisten- 
feld,  and  Mardsid,  passim).  In  this  wider  accepta- 
tion, it  embi-aced  the  region  of  the  first  settlements 
of  the  Joktanites.  Its  modem  limits  mclude,  on  the 
north,  the  district  of  KhawlEin  (not,  as  Niebulir 
supposes,  two  distmct  districts),  named  aft^r  Khaw- 
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\&a  {Kdmoos),  the  Joktanite  (Mardsid  in  voc,  and 
Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai  sur  I' Hist,  des  Ardbes 
mant  I'lslamisme,  i.  113);  and  that  of  Nejr^n,  with 
the  city  of  that  name  founded  by  Nejrfo  the  Joktanite 
(Caussin,  i.  60,  and  113,  seqq.),  which  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  soundest  opinion,  the  Negra  of  Aehus 
Gallus  (Strab.  xvi.  782  ;  see  jomard,  Etudes  geogr. 
et  hist,  sur  I'Arahie^  appended  to  Mengin,  Hist,  de 
I'Egypte,  &c.,  iii.  385-6). 

Hadramawt,  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Yemen,  is 
a  cultivated  tract  contiguous  to  the  sandy  deserts 
called  El-Ahkaf,  which  are  said  to  be  the  original  seats 
of  the  tribe  of  'A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee,  and  others).  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  fi-ankincense,  which  it  still 
expoi-ts  (El-Idreesee,  ed.  Jaubert,  i.  54),  and  for- 
merly it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  its  prin- 
cipal port  being  Zaf^ri,  between  Mirbai;  and  Ms 
Sijir,  which  is  now  composed  of  a  series  of  villages 
(Fresnel,  4"  Lettre,  Journ.  Asiat.  iii=  Se'rie,  v. 
521).  To  the  east  of  Hadramawt  are  the  districts 
of  Shihr,  which  exported  ambergris  {Mardsid,  in 
!!0(;.),andMahreh  (so  called  after  a  tribe  of  Kuda'ah 
{Id.  in  OTc),  and  therefore  Joktanite),  extending 
from  Seyhoot  to  Kanv&n  (Fresnel,  4"  Lettre,  p.  510). 
'Om^n  forms  the  easternmost  comer  of  the  south 
coast,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pei-sian  Gulf.  It 
presents  the  same  natural  characteristics  as  the  pre- 
ceding districts,  being  partly  desert  with  large  fertile 
tracts.  It  also  contains  some  considerable  lead-mines. 
The  highest  province  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  EIt 
Bahreyn,  between  'Oman  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf, 
of  which  the  chief  town  is  Hejer  (according  to  some, 
the  name  of  the  province  also)  {Kdmoos,  Mardsid, 
in  voce).  It  contains  the  towns  (and  districts)  of 
Kateef  and  El-Ah.sk  (El-Idreesee,  i.  371 ;  Mardsid, 
in  voce. ;  Mushtarak,  in  voc.  El-Ahsk),  the  latter  not 
being  a  province  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed. 
The  inhabitants  of  El-Bahreyn  dwelling  on  the  coast 
are  principally  fishermen  and  pearl-divers.  The  dis- 
trict of  El-Ahsk  abounds  in  wells,  and  possesses 
excellent  pastures  which  are  frequented  by  tribes  of 
other  parts. 

The  great  central  province  of  Nejd,  and  that  of 
Yemameh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  are  little 
known  from  the  accounts  of  travellers.  Nejd  sig- 
nifies **  high  land,"  and  hence  its  limits  are  very 
doubtfully  laid  down  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  It 
consists  of  cultivated  table-land,  with  numerous 
wells,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures ;  but  it  is 
intersected  by  extensive  deserts.  Yemameh  appears 
to  be  generally  very  similar  to  Nejd.  On  the  south 
lies  the  gi-eat  desert  called  Er-Euba  el-Kh^lee,  unin- 
habitable in  the  summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in 
the  winter  after  the  rains.  The  camels  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Nejd  are  highly  esteemed  in  Arabia, 
and  the  breed  of  horses  is  the  most  famous  in  the 
world.  In  this  province  are  said  to  be  remains  of 
very  ancient  structures,  similar  to  those  east  of  the 
Jordan. 

The  Hijdz,  and  TihiSmeh  (or  El-Gh6r,  the  "  low 
land"),  are  bounded  by  Nejd,  the  Yemen,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  HijSz  being  Eyleh  (El-Makreezee's  Ehitat,  invoc. 
Eyleh).  The  Hijjtz  is  the  holy  land  of  Arabia,  its 
chief  cities  being  Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh  ;  and  it 
was  also  the  fii-st  seat  of  the  IshmaeUtes  in  the  penin- 
sula. The  northern  portion  is  in  general  sterile  and 
rocky ;  towards  the  south  it  gi'adually  merges  into 
the  Yemen,  or  the  district  called  El-'Aseer,  which  is 
but  little  noticed  by  either  eastern  or  western  geo- 
graphers (seeJomarf,  '2io,seqq.).  The  province  of 
Tihdmeh  extends  between  the   mountain-chain  of 
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the  Hij&,  and  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea ;_  and  ia 
sometimes  divided  into  Tihimeh  of  the  Hijfc,  and 
Tihameh  of  the  Yemen.  It  is  a  parched,  sandy 
tract,  with  little  rain,  and  fewer  pasturages  and 
cultivated  portions  than  the  mountainous  country. 
Northern    Arabia,     or     the    Arabian    Dteert 

(Sj^LJO?  '^  divided  by  the  Arabs   (who  do 

not  coniiider  it  as  strictly  belonging  to  their  country)    , 
into  Bddiyet  Esh-Sham,  "  the  Desert  of  Syria," 
Badiyet  El-Jezeereh,  "  the  Desert  of  Mesopotamia" 

(not  " of  Arabia,"  as  Winer  supposes),  and 

Badiyet  El-'Ir^k,  "  the  Desert  of  El-'Mk."  It  is, 
so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  a  high,  undulating, 
parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  forms  the 
natural  boundary  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded  by  the 
latter  countiy  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on  the 
north-west  and  west,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  form- 
ing its  southern  Hmit.  It  has  few  oases,  the  water 
of  the  wells  is  generally  either  brackish  or  unpo- 
table,  and  it  is  visited  by  the  sand-wind  called 
Samoom,  of  which  however  the  terrors  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  The  Arabs  find  pasture  for 
their  flocks  and  herds  after  the  rains,  and  in  the 
more  depressed  plains ;  and  the  desert  generally  pro- 
duces prickly  shrubs,  &c.,  on  which  the  camels  feed. 
The  inhabitants  were  known  to  the  ancients  as 
aicrtviTa.1,  "  dwellers  in  tents,"  or  perhaps  so  called 
from  their  town  ai  "ixitvai  (Strab.  rri.  747,  767  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  24 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  comp.  Is. 
xiii.  20;  Jer.  xlix.  31;  Ez'ek.  xxxviii.  11);  and 
they  extended  from  Babylonia  on  the  east  {comp. 
Num.  xxiii.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  16 ;  Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20), 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi. 
748  ;  Plin.  v.  12 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  4,  xxii.  1.5). 
These  tribes,  principally  descended  fi'om  Ishmael 
and'  from  Keturah,  have  always  led  a  wandering 
and  pastoral  life.  Their  predatoiy  habits  are  se- 
veral times  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (2  Chr.  xxi.  IG 
and  17,  xxvi.  7;  Jobi.  15;  Jer.  iii.  2).  They  also 
conducted  a  considerable  trade  of  merchandise  of 
Ai-abia  and  India  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  (Ezek.  xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a  chain  of  oases 
still  forms  caravan-stations  (Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
Appendix  vi.);  and  they  likewise  traded  fi'om  the 
western  portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  latter  traffic 
appeai-s  to  be  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Ishraaelites,  Keturahites,  and  other  Arabian  peoples 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28  ;  1  K.  x.  15,  25 ;  2  Chr.  is. 
14,  24;  Is.  Ix.  6  ;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  con- 
sisted of  the  products  of  southern  Arabia  and  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Ethiopia  :  it  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Idumaea ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  references  to  the  latter  people  and  to  the  ti  ibes 
of  Northern  Arabia  in  the  passages  relating  to  this 
traffic.  That  certain  of  these  tribes  brought  tribute 
to  Jehoshaphat  appears  from  2  Chr.  xvii.  11 ;  and 
elsewhere  there  are  indications  of  such  tribute 
{comp.  passages  refen'ed  to  above). 

Western  Arabia  includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
[Sinai]  ,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  corresponding  ge- 
nerally with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Petraea.  The 
latter  name  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  its 
chief  city ;  not  from  its  stony  character.  It  was  in 
the  earliest  times  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  ge- 
nealogy is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Horites 
or  Horim  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20,  21 ;  Deut.  ii.  12, 
22,  xxxvi.  20-22).  [Horites.]  Its  later  inhabits 
ants  were  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 
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division  of  Arabia,  as  indeed  the  boundary  of  the  1  of  southern  Arabia,  in  their  architecture,  the  in- 
two  countries  is  arbitrary  and  unsettled  5  but  it  was  I  scriptions  they- contain,  and  the  native  traditions 
mostly  peopled  by  descendants  of  Esau,  and  was  ge-  '^'-'-  "-^  ^'■^'  ""-       '"  —'*—  '-  ---^^ 


nerally  known  as  the  land  of  Edom,  or  Iduniaea 
[Edom]  ;  as  well  as  by  its  older  appellation,  the 
desei-t  of  Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [SeirJ.  The  com- 
mon origin  of  the  Idumaeans  from  Esau  and  Ishmael 
is  found  in  themaniage  of  the  former  withadaughter 
of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9,  xxxvi.  3).  The  Naba- 
thaeans  succeeded  to  the  Idumaeans,  and  Iduraaea  is 
mentioned  only  as  a  geographical  designation  after 
the  time  of  Josephus.  The  Nabathaeans  have  always 
been  identified  with  Nebaiotli,  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
XXV.  13;  Is.  Ix.  7),  until  Quatremfere  {Memoire  sur 
les  Nabatheens)  advanced  the  theory  that  they  were 
of  another  race,  and  a  people  of  Mesopotamia.  [Ne- 
UAiOTH.]  Petra  was  in  the  gi-eat  route  of  the  west- 
ern caravan-traffic  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  merchandise 
brought  up  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  See  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  Edom,  Elath,  Eziongeeer,  &c. 

Inhabitants.^ — The  Ai-abs,  like  every  other  an- 
cient nation  of  any  celebrity,  have  traditions  repre- 
senting their  country  as  oiiginaUy  inhabited  by 
races  which  became  extinct  at  a  very  remote  period. 
These  were  the  tribes  of 'A  d,  Thamood,  Umeiyim, 
'Abeel,  Tasm,  Jedees,  'Emleek  (Amalek),  Jurhum 
.  (the  first  of  this  name),  and  Wcbdii:  some  omit 
the-  fourth  and  the  last  two,  but  add  Jasim.  The 
majority  of  their  historians  derive  these  tribes  from 
Shem;  but  some,  from  Ham,  though  not  through 
Cush.^  Their  earliest  traditions  that  have  any  ob- 
vious relation  to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the 
existing  nation  in  the  first  instance  to  Kahtan, 
whom  they  and  most  European  scholars  identify 
with  Joktan ;  and  secondly  to  Ishmael,  whom  they 
assert  to  have  manied  a  descendant  of  Kahtan, 
though  they  only  carry  up  their  genealogies  to 
'Adnan  (said  to  be  of  the  21st  generation  before 
Mohammad).  They  are  silent  respecting  Cushite 
settlements  in  Arabia;  but  modem  research,  we 
think,  proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early 
inhabitants.  Although  Gush  in  the  Bible  usually 
coiTesponds  to  Ethiopia,  certain  passages  seem  to 
indicate  Cushite  peoples  in  Arabia ;  and  the  series 
of  the  sons  of  Gush  should,  according  to  recent 
discoveries,  be  sought  for  in  order  along  the  south- 
em  coast:  exclusive  of  Seba  (Meroe),  occupying 
one  extreme  of  their  settlements,  and  Nimrod  the 
other.  The  gi'eat  ruins  of  Ma-rib  or  Sebh.,  and  of 
other  places  in  the  Yemen  and  Hadramawt,  are  not 
those  of  a  Semitic  people ;  and  further  to  the  east, 
the  existing  language  of  Mahreh,  the  remnant  of  that 
of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient  remains  just 
mentioned,  is  in  so  great  a  degree  apparently  Afri- 
can, as  to  be  called  by  some  scholars  Cushite ;  while 
the  settlements  of  Eaamah  and  those  of  his  sons 
Sheba  and  Dedan,  are  probably  to  be  looked  for 
towards  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  bordered  on 
the  north  by  the  descendants  of  Keturah,  bearing 
the  same  names  as  the  two  latter.  In  Babylonia 
also,  independent  proofs  of  this  immigration  of 
Cushites  from  Ethiopia  have,  it  is  thought,  been 
lately  obtained.     The  ancient  cities  and  buildings 


respecting  them,  are  of  the  utmost  value  jn  aiding 
a  student  of  this  portion  of  primaeval  history. 
Indeed  they  are  the  only  impoi'tant  archaic  monu- 
ments of  the  countiy ;  and  they  illastrate  both  its 
earliest  people  and  its  greatest  kingdoms.  Ma-rib, 
or  Seba«  (the  Mariaba  of  the  Greek  geogi-aphere) , 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  sites.  (See  Mi- 
chaelis'  Questions,  No.  94,  &c.  in  Niebuhr's  Arabia^) 
It  was  founded,  according  to  the  general  agreement 
of  tradition,  by  'Abd-esh-Shems  Seba,  grandson  pf 
Yaarub  the  Kahtanite  {Miishtarak,  in  loc. ;  Abu-1- 
Fidb,,  Hist.  anteisl.  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  114)  ;  and  the 
Dyke  of  El-'Arim,  which  was  situate  near  the  city, 
and  the  mpture  of  which  (a.d.  150-170  according 
to  De  Sacy ;  120  according  to  Caussin  de  Perceval) 
foimed  an  era  in  Arabian  history,  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Lukman  the  Greater,  the  'A'dite,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  2nd  'A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee,  MS. ; 
Hamza  Ispahanensis,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  24-5 ;  El- 
Mes  'oodee,  cited  by  De  Sacy,  lUm.  de  VAcad., 
xlviii.  484  seqq. ;  and  Ibn  Khaldoon  in  Caussin's 
Essai,  i.  16).  'A'dites  (in  conjunction  with  Cush- 
ites) were  probably  the  founders  of  this  and  similar 
structui-es,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  predominantly 
Joktanite  people,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  the  Arabian  Seh^,,  and  in  the  Sabaei  of 
the  Greeks.  It  has  been  argued  (Caussin,  Essai,  i. 
42  seqq. ;  Renan,  Langues  Semitiques,  i.  300)  that 
the  'A'dites  were  the  Cushite  Seba ;  but  this  hypo- 
thesis, which  involves  the  question  of  the  settlements 
of  the  eldest  son  of  Gush,  and  that  of  the  descent  of 
the  'A'dites,  r^ts  solely  on  the  existence  of  Cushite 
settlements  in  southern  Arabia,  and  of  the  name  of 

Seb^  (l>«w  J  iQ  t,he  Yemen  (by  these  writers  infe- 
rentially  identified  with  ^20  •  by  the  Arabs,  una- 
nimously, with  Sebk  the  Kahtanite,  or  NIE^*  ;  the 

Hebrew  shin  being,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  sm  in  Arabic) ;  and  it  necessitates  the 
existence  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdoms  of  Seba 
and  Sheba  in  a  circumscribed  province  of  southern 
Arabia,  a  result  which  we  think  is  irreconcileable 
with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  bearing  on  this  subject.  [CusH,  Seba, 
Sheba.]  .  Neither  is  there  evidence  to  indicate  the 
identity  of  'A'd  and  the  other  extinct  tribes  with 
any  Semitic  or  Hamitic  people:  they  must,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  be  classed  with,  the  Re- 
phaim  and  other  peoples  whose  genealogies  are  not 
known  to  us.  The  only  one  that  can  possibly  be 
identified  with  a  Scriptural  name  is  Amalek,  whose 
supposed  descent  from  the  grandson  of  Esau  seems 
inconsistent  with  Gen.  xiv.  7,  and  Num.  xxiv.  20. 
[Abialek.] 

The  several  nations  that  have  inhabited  the 
country  are  divided,  by  the  Arabs,  into  extinct, 
add  existing  tribes ;  and  these  are  again  distinguished 

as  1.  El-' Arab  el-'A'ribeh  (or el-'Arba,  or 

el-'Aribeh),  the  Pure  or  Genuine  Arabs;  2.  El- 
'Arab  el-Muta'arribeh,  and  3.  El-'Arab  el-Mustaa- 


^  In  this  section  is  included  the  history.  The  Arab 
materials  for  the  latter  are  meagre,  and  almost  purely 
traditional.  The  chronology  is  founded  on  genealo- 
gies, and  is  too  intricate  and  unsettled  for  discussion 
in  this  article ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
"  son  "  should  often  be  read  "  descendant,"  and  that 
the  Arabs  ascribe  great  length  of  life  to  the  ancient 
people. 

*•  This  enumeration  is  from  a  comparison  of  Arab 


authors.  Caussin  de  Perceval  has  entered  into  some 
detail  on  the  subject  {J^ssai,  i.  11-35),  but  without 
satisfactorily  reconciling  contradictory  opinions  ;  and 
his  identifications  of  these  with  other  tribes  are  purely 
hypothetical. 

•=  Sehh.  was  the  city  of  Ma-rib  {MushtaraJc,  in  voc.)^ 
or  the  country  in  the  Yemen  of  which  the  city  was 
Ma-rib  {Marasid,  in  voc).     See  also  Sheba. 
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ribeh,  the  Instititioua,  or  Natui'alized,  Arabs.  Of 
many  conflicting  opinions  respectii;g  these  races, 
two  only  are  worthy  of  note.  According  to  the 
fii-st  of  tHese,  El- Arab  el- A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes,  with  whom  some  conjoin  Kahtan;  while 
the  other  two,  as  synonymous  appellations,  belong 
•to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.*^  According  to  the 
second,  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes ;  El-'Arab  el-Muta'arribeh,  the  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  Kahtitn ;  and  El-'Arab  el-Mustaaribeh 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  by  the  daughter  of 
Muditd  the  Joktanite.  That  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the  south 
and  south-west  of  the  peninsula,  with  colonies  in 
the  interior,  is  attested  by  the  Arabs  and  fully  con- 
firmed by  historical  and  philological  researches.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  they  have  been  gradizally  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Ishmaelite  immigrants,  though  not 
without  leaving  strong  traces  of,  their  ■  fonner  ex- 
istence. Fresnel,  however  (1<^  Lettre,  p.  24), 
says  that  they  were  quite  distinct,  at  least  in  Mo- 
hammad's time,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Ishmaelite  element  has  been  exaggerated  by  Mo- 
hammadan  influence. 

Respecting  the  Joktanite  settlers  we  have  some 
certain  evidence.  In  Genesis  (x.  30)  it  is  said, 
"  and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east  [Kedem] .' " 
The  position  of  Mesha  is  veiy  uncertain ;  it  is  most 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the 
first  settlers  [Mesha]  :  Sephar  is  imdoubtedly 
Dhaf^ri,  or  Zafd,ri,  of  the  Arabs  (probably  pro- 
nounced, in  ancient  times,  without  the  final  vowel, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day),  a  name  not  un- 
common in  the  peninsula,  but  especially  that  of 
two  celebrated  towns-— one  being  the  seaport  on 
the  south  coast,  near  Mirbat ;  tht  other,  now  in 
ruins,  near  San'i,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Himyerite  kings  (Es-S^ghanee,  MS. ; 
Mtishtarakjin  voc;  Mardstd,  ih.-,  El-Idreesee,  i. 
148).  Fresnel  (4e  Zettre,  p.  516,  seqq.)  prefers 
the  seaport,  as  the  Himyerite  capital,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Jomard  {Etudes,  p.  367).  He  informs  us 
that  the  inhabitants  call  this  town  **  IsfSr."  Con- 
sidering the  position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this  is 
probably  Sephar ;  it  is  situate  near  a  thuriferous 
mountain  (Mardsid,  in  voc),  and  exports  the  best 
frankincense  (Niebuhr,  p.  148):  Zafari,  in  the  Ye- 
men, however,  is  also  among  mountains  [Sephar]. 
In  the  district  indicated  above  are  distinct  and 
undoubted  traces  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan mentioned  in  Genesis,  such  as  Hadramawt  for 
Hazarmaveth,  Az^l  for  Uzal,  Seb^  for  Sheba,  &c. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  (at  least)  its  eastern  portion,  and  their  records 
in  the  numerous  Himyerite  ruins  and  inscriptions. 

The  principal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen, 
founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,  the 
son  (or  descendant)  of  ICaht^n  (Joktan).  Its  most  aj)- 
cient  capital  was  pvobably  San'h,,  formerlv  called  Azdl 

l^iijK  ^^'  Jh^i  in  the  Mardsid,  m  uoc.  San'h,), 

after  AzEil,  son  of  Joktan  (Ydkoot).  [0ZAL.]  The 
other  capitals  were  Ma-rib,  or  Sebhi,  and  Zafilri. 
This  was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba.  Its  rulei*s, 
and  most  of  its  people,  were  descendants  of  Sebh, 
(  =  Sheba),  whence  the  classical  Sahaei  (Diod.  Sic. 


ti  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  is  conventionally  applied  by 
the  lexicographers  to  all  who  spoke  pure  Arabic 
before  its  corruption  bepin. 
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iii.  38,  46).  Among  its  rulers  was  probably  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  who  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  (2  K,  x.  2).  The  Arabs  call  her  Bilkees,  a 
queen  of  the  later  Himyerites ;  and  their  traditions 
respecting  her  are  othenvise  not  worthy  of  credit. 
[Sheba.]  'The  dominant  family  was  apparently 
that  of  Hioiyer,  son  (or  descendant)  of  Sebk  A 
member  of  this  family  founded  the  more  modern 
kingdom  of  the  Himyerites.  The  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  classical  wi-itei-s,  as  well  as  native 
tradition,  seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  appellation 
superceded  the  former  only  shortly  before  the  Chris- 
tian era :  u  e.  after  the  foundation  of  the  later  king- 
dom. **  Himyerite,"  however,  is  now  veiy  vaguely 
used.' — ^Himyer,  it  may  be  obsei'ved,  is   perhaps 

"  ^'^^''  ij^^l  ^'°™  'i^^*^7  ^^  J'*^^)l  ^** 
several  places  in  Arabia  whose  soil  is  reddish  deiive 

their    names   fi-om  Aafar    f    »Ac!),    ''reddish," 

This  may  identify  Himyer  (the  red  man  ?)  with 
Ophir,  respecting  whose  settlements,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  countrjt  called  Ophir,  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  is  widely  divided  [Ophih].  The  simi- 
larity of  signification  with  (ftoivt^  and  4pvdp6s 
lends  weight  to  the  tradition  that  the  Phoenicians 
came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89), 
The  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  who 
had  an  aflinity  with  the  Egyptians  ^^-such  as  the 
Philistines,  and  probably  the  primitive  Cretans  and 
Carians — appear  to  have  been  an  offshoot  of  an 
early  immigration  from  southern  Arabia,  which 
moved  northwards,  partly  through  Egypt  [Caph- 
tor].  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Shepherd  invaders 
of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  been  Phoenicians ;  but 
Manetho,  who  seems  to  have  held  this  opinion,  also 
teLs  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Manetho, 
ap.  Cory,  Anc,  Fragments,  2nd  ed.,  p.  171),  and  the 
hieroglyphic  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  common  appellation  of  the  Arabs,  Shasu,  the 
*'  camel-riding  Shasu"  (Select  Papyri,  pi.  hii.),  an 
identification  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Egyp- 
tian historian's  account  of  their  invasion  and  polity. 
In  the  opposite  direction,  an  early  Arab  dombation 
of  Chaldaea  is  mentioned  by  Berosus  (Cory,  p.  60), 
as  preceding  the  Assyrian  dynasty.  All  these  indi- 
cations, shght  as  they  are,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  attempting  a  reconstruction  of  the  liistory  of 
southern  Arabia. — The  early  kings  of  the  Yemen 
were  at  continual  feud  with  the  descendants  of 
Kahlan  (brother  of  Himyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in 
descent  (according  to  the  majority  of  native  histo- 
rians) from  Himyer  united  the  Idngdom.'  This 
king  was  the  fii-st  Tubbaa,  a  title  also  distinctive  of 
his  successors,  whose  dynasty  represents  the  proper 
kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence  the  Homeritae  (Ptol. 
vi.  7  ;  Plin.  vi.  28).  Their  rule  probably  ex- 
tended over  the  modem  Yemen,  Hadramawt,  and 
Mahreh.  The  fifth  Tubbaa,  Dhu-1-Adhar,  or  Zu-1- 
Azir,  is  supposed  (Caussin,  i.  73)  to  be  the  Ila- 
sarus  of  Adius  Gallus  (B.C.  24).  The  kingdom 
of  Himyer  lasted  until  A.D.  525,  when  it  fell 
before  an  Abyssinian  invasion.  Already,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  kings  of  Axum 
appear  to  have  become  masters  of  pai-t  of  the 
Yemen  (Caussm,  JiJssm,  i.  114 ;  Zeitschr.  d. 
Deutsch  Morgenldnd.  GeseUschaft,  vii.  17  seqq.j 
xi.  338  seqq.),  addmg  to  their  titles  the  names  of 
places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer.  After  four 
reigns  they  wore  succeeded  by  Himyerite  princes, 
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vassals  of  r<'isia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to 
Mohammad.  Kings  of  Hadvamawt  (the  people  of 
Hadramiiwt  are  the  classical  C'hatramotitae,  Pliii. 
vi.  28  J  comp.  Adramitae)  are  also  enumerated  by 
the  Arabs  (Iba-Ivhaldoon,  ap.  Canssin,i.  135,  seqq.) 
and  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Yaarub, 
an  indication,  as  is  remarked  by  Caussin  (/.  c),  of 
their  separate  descent  from  Hazarmaveth  [Hazar- 
MAVETu].  The  Greek  geographers  mention  a 
fourth  people  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabaei,  Ho- 
meritae,  and  Chatramotitae, — the  Minaei  (Strab. 
xvi.  768;  Ptol.  v.  7  §23;  Plin.  vi.  32;  Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  42)  who  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
Biblical  or  modern  name.  Some  place  them  as  Wgh 
as  Melckeh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Min^  (the 
sacred  valley  N.E.  of  that  city),  or  from  the  god- 
dess Manali,  worshipped  in  the  distnct  between 
Mekkeh  and  El-SIedeeneh.  Fresnel,  liowever,  places 
them  in  the  Wadee  Do'an  in  Hadramawt,  arguing 
that  the  Yemen  anciently  included  this  tract,  that 
the  Minaei  were  probably  the  same  as  the  Rhabanitae 
or  Rhamanitae  (Pt.  vi.  7,  §24;  Strabo,  xvi.  782), 
and   that   'Vaiiavnwv   was  a   copyist's   error   for 

The  other  chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of 
the  Hijaz,  founded  by  Jurhum,  the  brother  of  Yaai'ub, 
who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Blekkeh.  The  Arab  lists  of  its  kings  are 
inextricably  confused  ;  but  the  name  of  their  leader 
and  that  of  two  of  his  successors  was  Mudad 
(or  El-Mudad),  who  probably  represents  Almodad 
[Almodad].  Ishmael,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  firet  Mudad,  whence 
sprang  'Adn^n  the  ancestor  of  Mohammad.  This 
kingdom,  situate  in  a  less  fertile  district  than  the 
Vemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal 
tribes,  never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of 
the  south.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and  con- 
quest, into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  (Kutb-ed-Deen,  ed. 
Wustenfeld,  pp.  35,  and  ^^seqq.;  comp.  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Caussin.)  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab 
author  who  identi^es  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  [Ha- 

DORAM.] 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktanite 
kiagdoms,  others  were  founded  beyond  the  hmits  of 
the  peninsula.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were 
that  of  El-Heereh  in  El-Irak,  trnd  that  of  Ghassan  on 
the  confines  of  Syria ;  both  originated  by  emigrants 
after  the  Flood  of  El-'Arim.  El-Heereh  soon  be- 
came Ishmaelitic :  Ghassan  long  maintained  its  ori- 
ginal stock.  Among  its  rulers  were  many  named 
,  Kl-Harith.  Respecting  the  presumed  identity  of 
some  of  these  with  kings  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Aretas,  and  with  the  Aretas  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  see  Aretas. 

The  Ishmaelites ,  appear  to  have  entered  the 
peninsula  from  the  north-west.  That  they  have 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are 
said  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite 
peoples),  and,  that  the  modem  nation  is  predomi- 
nantly IshmaeUte,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  They 
do  not,  however,  cany  up  their  genealogies  higher 
than  'Adnan  (as  we  have  already  said),  and  they 
have  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael's  immediate 
and  near  descendants.  Such  as  have  been  identified 
with  existing  names  will  be  found  under  the  several 
articles  bearing  their  names.  [See  also  Hagarenes.] 
They  extended  northwards  from  the  Hijaz  into  the 
Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed  with  Keturahites 
and  other  Abrahamic  peoples;  and  westwards  to 
Idumaea,  where  they  mixed  with  Edomites,  &c. 
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The  tribes  sprung'  from  Ishmael  have  always  been 
goveraed  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads  of  families  (sheykhs 
and  emeers) ;  they  have  generally  followed  a  patri- 
archal life,  and  have  not  originated  kingdoms,  though 
they  have  in  some  instances  succeeded  to  those  of 
Jokfcanites,  the  principal  one  of  these  being  that  of 
El-Heereh.  With  reference  to  the  Ishmaelites  gene- 
rally, we  may  observe,  in  continuation  of  a  former 
remark,  that  although  their  first  settlements  in  the 
Hijd,z,  and  their  spreading  over  a  gi-eat  part  of  the 
northern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  are  sufficiently 
proved,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  wide  extension  given 
to  them  by  Ai-ab  tradition.-  Mohammad  derived  fr^om 
the  Jews  whatever  tradition  he  pleaseti,  and  silenced 
any  coutraiy,  by  the  Kur-an  or  his  own  dicta.  This 
religious  element,  which  does  not  directly  aifect  the 
tribes  of.  Joktan  (whose  settlements  are  otherwise 
unquestionably  identified),  has  a  gi-eat  influence  over 
those  of  Ishmael.  They  therefore  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly proved  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called),  and  the 
concun-ent  testimony  of  the  Arabs ;  but  from  these 
and  other  considerations  it  becomes  at  the  same 
time  highly  probable  that  they  now  form  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Keturah  the  Arabs  say 
httle.  They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly  north 
of  the  peninsula  in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine  to 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  passages  in  the  Bible  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  Dedan  (except  those 
relating  to  the  Cushite  Dedan,  Gen.  x.  7)  refer 
apparently  to  the  tribe  sprung  from  this  race  (Is. 
xxi.  13 ;  Jer.  xxv.  23 ;  Ez.  sxvii,  20),  perhaps  with 
an  admixture  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  who  seems  to 
have  passed  up  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Some  traces  of  Keturahites,  indeed,  ai-e  as- 
serted to  exist  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a  king  of  Himyer  is  said  to  have  been  a  Midianite 
(EI-Mes'oodee,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  158-9)  ;  and  where 
one  dialect  is  said  to  be  of  Midian,  and  another  of 
Jokshan  son  of  Keturah  {Moajam) ;  but  these  tra- 
ditions must  be  ascribed  to  the  Rabbinical  influence 
in  Arab  history.  Native  writers  are  almost  wholly 
silent  on  this  subject ;  and  the  dialects  mentioned 
above  are  not,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  of  the 
tribes  of  Keturah.     [Keturah,  &c.] 

In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other  peoples 
which,  from  their  geographical  position  and  mode 
of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  Arabs.  Of 
these  are  Amalek,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  &,c. 

Religion.  —  The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
Arabs  we  must  conclude  to  have  been  fetishism, 
of  which  there  are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred 
trees  and  stones  of  historical  times,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabaeism.  With 
the  latter  were  perhaps  connected  the  temple  (or 
palace- temples)  of  which  there  are  either  remains 
or  traditions  in  the  Himyerite  kingdom ;  such  as 
Beyt  Ghumddn  in  San'a,  and  those  of  Reyd&.n, 
Beynooueh,  Ru'eyn,  'Eyneyn,  and  Ri&.m.  To  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  find  allusions  in 
Job  (xxxi.  26-28)  and  to  the  belief  in  the  influwice 
of  the  stars  to  give  ram  (xxxviii.  31),  where  the 
Pleiades  give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it ;  and 
again  in  Judges  (v.  20,  21)  where  the  stars  fight 
against  the  host  of  Sisera.  The  names  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  earlier  fetishism,  the  stone-worship, 
tree-worship,  &c.,  of  various  tribes,  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  One,  that  of  Man&.h,  the 
goddess    worshipped    between    Mekkeh   and    El- 
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Medeeneh  has  been  compared  with  Meni  (Is.  Ixr. 
H),  which  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "Dumber" 
[Meni].  Magianism,  an  importation  from  Chal- 
daea  and  Persia,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
religions  of  the  Pagan  Arabs ;  but  it  never  had 
very  numerous  followers.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced in  southern  Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the 
2nd  century,  and  about  a  century  later  it  had  made 
great  progress.  It  flourished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen, 
where  many  chni'ches  were  built  (see  Philostorg. 
Hist.  Secies,  iii. ;  Sozomen,  vi. ;  Evagi'.  vi.).  It 
also  rapidly  advanced  in  other  portions  of  Arabia, 
through  the  kingdom  of  Heereh  and  the  contiguous 
countries,  (jhass^n,  and  other  pai-ts.  The  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians,  and  more  pai-ticularly  of 
those  of  Nejr&.n  by  the  Tubbaa  Zu-n-Nuw&s,  brought 
about  the  fall  of  the  Himyerite  dynasty  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Christian  niler  of  Abyssinia. 
Judaism  was  propagated  in  Arabia,  principally  by 
Karaites,  at  the  captivity,  but  it  was  introduced 
before  that  time :  it  became  very  prevalent  in  the 
Yemen,  and  in  the  Hijdz,  especially  at  Kheybar 
and  El-Medeeneh,  where  there  are  said  to  be  still 
tribes  of  Jewish  extraction.  In  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  birih  of  Mohammad  another 
class  had  sprung  up,  who,  disbelieving  the  idolatiy 
of  the  greater  number  of  their  coimtrymen ,  and  not 
yet  believers  in  Judaism,  or  in  the  corrupt  Chris- 
tianity with  which  alone  they  were  acquainted, 
looked  to  a  revival  of  what  they  caUed  the  "  reli- 
gion of  Abraham"  (see  Sprengei-'s  Life  of  Mo- 
hammed, i.,  Calcutta,  1856).  The  promulgation 
of  the  Mohammadan  impostm'e  overthrew  paganism, 
but  cmshed  while  it  assumed  to  lead  the  move- 
ment which  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  its 
success,  and  almost  wholly  superseded  the  religions 
of  the  Bible  in  Arabia. 

La-ngtiage. — Arabic,  the  language  of  Ai-abia,  is 
the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an 
extensive  literature:  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
poitance  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early 
phases  we  know  nothing ;  while  we  have  archaic 
monuments  of  the  Himyeritic  (the  ancient  language 
of  southern  Arabia),  though  we  cannot  fix  their 
precise  ages.  Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the  time  of  Jacob  there  is 
evidence  in  Gen.  (xxxi.  47) ;  and  probably  Jacob 
and  Laban  understood  each  other,  the  one  sj^aking 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee.  It  seems  also 
(Judg.  vii.  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  or  both, 
underetood  the  convei-sation  of  the  "  Midianites, 
and  the  Amalekites,  and  aU  the  children  of  the 

east"  (Dip  ''33.").     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

in  the  14th  or  13th  cent.  B.C.  the  Semitic 
languages  differed  much  less  than  in  after  times. 
But  it  appears  from  2  K.  xviii.  26,  that  in  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  only  the  educated  classes  among  the 
Jews  understood  Aramaic.  With  these  evidences 
before  us,  and  making  a  due  distinction  between 
the  archaic  and  the  known  phases  of  the  Aramaic 
and  the  Arabic,  we  think  that  the  Himyeritic  is  to 
be  Regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the  He- 
brew and  the  Aramaic,  or,  in  its  classical  phasis, 
as  a  descendant  of  a  sister  of  these  two,  but  that 
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the  Himyeritic  is  mixed  with  an  African  language, 
and  that  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  m  like 
manner,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  mixed  with 
an  African  language.  The  infen-ed  differences  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  phases  of  the  Aramaic, 
and  the  presumed  difference  between  those  of  the 
Arabic,  are  amply  confirmed  by  comparative  phi- 
lology. The  division  of  the  Ishmaelite  language 
into  many  dialects  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
separation  of  tribes  by  uninliabitable  ti-acts  of 
desert,  and  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  those 
dialects  to  the  pilgi-image  and  the  annual  meetings 
of  ^Okaz,  a  ^ir  in  which  literary  contests  took 
place,  and  where  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  contending  poets  should  deliver  themselves  in  a 
language  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  congregated,  in  order  that  it  might  be  critic- 
ally judged  by  them  ;  for  many  of  the  meanest  of 
the  Arabs,  utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing, 
were  of  the  highest  of  the  authorities  consulted  by 
the  lexicologists  when  the  corruption  of  the  language 
had  comjnenced,  ^.  e.  when  the  Arabs,  as  Moham- 
madans,  had  begun  to  spread  among  foreigner. 

Respecting  the  Himyeritic,^  until  lately  little  was 
known ;  but  monuments  bearing  inscriptions  in  this 
language  have  been  discovered  in  the  southern 
pai-ts  of  the  peninsula,  prmcipaUy  in  Hadramawt 
and  the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  have 
been  published  by  Fresnel,  Arnaud,  Wellsted,  and 
Cruttenden ;  while  Fresnel  has  found  a  dialect  still 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Mahreh  and  westwards  as 
far  as  Kisheem,  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Za- 
fdri  and  Mirb^t  being  the  purest,  and  called  "  Ek- 
hiH;"  and  this  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  the 
modern  phasis  of  the  old  Himyeritic  (4^  Lettre). 
Fresnel's  alphabet  has  been  accepted  by  the  learned. 
The  dates  found  in  the  inscriptions  range  from 
30  (on  the  dyke  of  Ma-rib)  to  604  at  Hisn  Ghordb, 
but  what  era  these  represent  is  uncertain. — Ewald 
(  Xleber  die  Himyarische  Sprache  in  Hoefer's  Zdt- 
schrifi,  i.  295,  seqq^  thinks  that  they  ai"e  years  of 
the  Rupture  of  the  Dyke,  while  acknowledging  their 
appai'ent  high  antiquity ;  but  the  difficulty  of.  sup- 
posing such  inscriptions  on  a  iniiued  dyke,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  would  thus  be  brought  later 
than  the  time  of  Mohammad,  make  it  probable 
that  they  belong  rather  to  an  earlier  era,  perhaps 
that  of  the  Himyerite-  empire,  though  what  point 
marks  its  commencement  is  not  detemiined.  The 
Himyeritic  in  its  earlier  phasis  probably  represents 
the  first  Semitic  language  spoken  in  Arabia. 

The  m,anners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs  ^  are  of  ' 
great  value  in  illustrating  the  Bible ;  but  supposed 
parallels  between  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  state  of  the  modem  Ai"abs  must  not 
be  hastily  drawn.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  people  are  in  a  degraded  condition ;  that  they 
have  been  influenced  by  Jewish  contact,  especially 
by  the  adoption,  by  Mohammad,  of  parts  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  of  rabbinical  obsen^ances ;  and  that 
they  are  not  of  the  race  of  Israel.  They  must  be 
regaj-ded,  1st.  as  Bedawees,  or  people  of  the  desert, 
and  2ndly,  as  settled  tribes  or  townspeople. 

The  Bedawees  acknowledge  that  their  ancient 
excellence  has  greatly  declined  since  the  time  of 
Mohammad,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
decKne  had   commenced  much    earlier^      Though 


^  By  this  term  is  to  be  understood  the  ancient  lan- 
g:uage  of  southern  Arabia  generally,  not  that  of  the 
Himyerites  only. 

'  The  Arabs  have  impressed  their  national  charac- 


teristics on  every  people  whom  they'have  conquered, 
except  the  Tatar  races.  "Arab  Ufe "  is  therefore 
generally  understood  in  a  very  wide  sense.  The 
modern  Egj'ptians' are  essentially  an  Arab  people. 
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each  tribe  boasts  of  its  unadulterated-  blood,  and 
pure  language,  their  learned  men  candidly  ad- 
mit the  depreciation  of  national  character.  Scrip- 
tural customs  still  found  among  them  must  there- 
fore be  generally  regarded  rather  as  indications  of 
former  practices,  than  as  being  identical  with  them. 
Furthermore,  the  Bible  always  draws  a  strong  con- 
ti-ast  between  the  character  of  the  Israelites  and 
that  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whom  the  Be- 
dawees  mostly  represent.  Yet  they  are,  by  com- 
parison with  other  nations,  an  essentially  unchange- 
able people,  retaining  a  primitive,  pastoral  life,  and 
many  customs  strikingly  illustrating  the  Bible. 
They  are  not  as  much  atFected  by  their  religion  as 
might  be  supposed :  many  tribes  disregard  religious 
observances,  and  even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  The 
Wahhabees,  or  modem  Arab  refoiToers,  found 
great  difficulty  in  suppressing  by  persuasion,  and 
even  by  force  of  arms,  such  rites  j  and  where  they 
succeeded,  the  suppression  was,  in  most  cases,  only 
temporary.  Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  objects,  &o., 
were  among  these  relics  of  paganism.  (See  Burck- 
hardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys.)  The 
less  changed  a  tribe,  however,  the  more  difficulty  is 
there  in  obtaining  information  respecting  it :  such  a 
one  is  very  jealous  of  intercourse  with  strangers  even 
of  its  own  nation.  In  southern  Arabia,  for  instance, 
is  a  tribe  which  will  not  allow  a  guest  to  stay  within 
its  encampments  beyond  the  three  day^  demanded 
by  the  laws  of  hospitality.  This  exclusion  undoubtr 
edly  tends  to  preserve  the  language  from  coiTuption, 
and  the  people  from  foreign  influence ;  but  it  pro- 
bably does  not  improve  the  national  character. 

To  the  settled  Arabs,  these  remarks  apply  with 
the  difference  that  the  primitive  mode  of  life  is 
in  a  great  degree  lost,  and  the  Jewish  practices  are 
much  more  observable ;  while  inteimisture  with 
foreigners,  especially  with  Abyssinian  and  Negi-o 
concubines  in  the  Yemen  and  the  Hijaz,  has  tended 
to  destroy  their  purity  of  blood.  A  Bedawee  will 
scarcely  many  out  of  his  tinbe,  and  is  not  addicted 
to  concubinage ;  he  considers  himself,  and  is,  quite 
distinct  from  a  townsman,  in  habits,  in  mode  of 
thought,  and  in  national  feeling.  Again,  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  people  of  northern 
and  those  of  southern  Arabia ;  the  former  being 
chiefly  of  Ishmaelite,  the  latter  of  Joktanite, 
descent,  and  in  other  respects  than  settlement  and 
intermarriage  with  foreigners,  further  removed 
from  the  patriarchal  character. 

Regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  Arab 
manners  and  customs,  whether  those  of  the  Bedawees 
or  of  the  townspeople,  afford  valuable  help  to  the 
student  of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the  truth  and 
vigour  of  the  Scriptural  naiTative.  No  one  can  mix 
with  this  people  without  being  constantly  and  forci- 
bly reminded  either  of  the  early  patriarchs  or  of  the 
settled  Israelites.  We  may  instance  their  pastoral 
life,  their  hospitality  (that  most  remarkable  of  desert 
virtues)  [Hospitality],  their  universal  respect 
for  age  (comp.  Lev.  xix.  32),  their  familiar  defer- 
ence (comp.  2  K.  V.  13),  their  superstitious  regard 
for  the  beard.  On  the  signet-ring,  which  is  worn 
on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  is  usually  in- 
scribed a  sentence  expressive  of  submission  to  God, 
or  of  his  perfection,  &c.,  explaining  Ex.  xxxix.  30, 
'*  the  engraving  of  a  signet,  Holiness  to  the  Lord," 
and  the  saying  of  our  Lord  (John  iii.  33),  "  He  .  .  . 
hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true."  As  a  mark 
of  trust,  this  ring  is  given  to  another  person  (as 
in  Gen.  xU.  42).  The  inkhom  worn  in  the  girdle  is 
also  very  ancient  (Ez.  ix.  2,  3,  11),  as  well  as  the 
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veil.  (For  these  and  many  other  illustrations,  see 
Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  -index.)  A  man  has  a 
right  to  claim  his  cousin  in  maiTiage,  and  he' relin- 
quishes this  right  by  taking  off  his  shoe,  as  the  kins- 
man of  Ruth  did  to  Boaz  (Kuth  iv.  7 ,  8  ;  see  Burck- 
hardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  WahahySj  i. 
113). 

References  in  the  Bible  to  the  Arabs  themselves 
are  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  manners  of  the 
modem  people,  in  their  predatory  expeditions,  their 
mode  of  wai'fare,  their  caravan  journeys,  &c.  To  the 
interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job,  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  this  people  and  their  langunge  andhterature 
is  essential ;  for  many  of  the  most  obscm'e  passages 
can  only  be  explained  by  that  knowledge. 

The  .commerce  of  Arabia  especially  connected 
with  the  Bible  has  been  refen-ed  to  in  the  sections 
on  Western  and  Northern  Arabia,  and  incidentally 
in  mentioning  the  products  of  the  peninsula.  Direct 
mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  does  not 
appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seems  to 
have  passed  to  Palestine  principally  through  the 
northern  tribes.  Passages  relating  to  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  to  the  mai'itime  trade,  however,  bear 
on  this  subject,  which  is  a  curious  study  for  the  his- 
torical inquirer.  The  Joktanite  people  of  southern 
Arabia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  addicted  to  a  seafaring  life. 
The  latter  were  caravan-merchants;  the  former, 
the  chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  their 
commerce  to  the  shores  of  Ipdia,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  Their  own  writers  describe 
these  voyages  ;  since  the  Christian  era  especially,  as 
we  might  expect  from  the  modern  character  of 
their  literature.  (See  the  curious  Accounts  of  India 
and  China  hy  Tico  Mohammadan  Travellers  of  the 
Qth  cent.,  trans,  by  Renaudot,  and  amply  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Lane's  notes  to  his  translation  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.)  The  classical 
winters  also  make  frequent  mention  of  the  com- 
merce of  ^outhem  Ai-abia.  (See  the  Vict,  of  Gr. 
and  Bom.  Geography.)  It  was  evidently  carried  to 
Palestine  hj  the  two  great  cai*avan  routes  from  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  the  former  especially  taking  with  it  African 
produce;  the  latter,  Indian.  It  should  be  obsei-ved 
that  the  wandering  propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of 
whatever  descent,  do  not  date  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  El-IsUm.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that 
from  the  eaidiest  ages  the  peoples  of  Arabia  formed 
colonies  in  distant  lands,  and  have  not  been  actuated 
only  by  either  the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  reli- 
gious impulse  in  their  foreign  expeditions ;  but 
rather  by  restlessness  and  commercial  activity. 

The  principal  European  authorities  for  the  his- 
tory of  Arabia,  are,  Schultens'  Hist.  Imp.  Vetus. 
Joctanidarum,  Hard.  Gel.  1786,  containing  extracts 
from  various  Arab  authors ;  and  his  Monumenta 
Vetustiora  Arabiae,  Lug.  Bat.  1740;  Eichhorn's 
Monumenta  Antiquiss.  Hist.  Arabumj  chiefly  ex- 
tracted from  Ibn-Kuteybeh,  with  his  notes,  Goth. 
1775 ;  Fresnel,  Lettres  sur  I' Hist,  des  Arabes  avant 
rislamisme,  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique^ 
1838-53 ;  Quatremere,  Memoire  sur  les  Naba- 
theens;  Caussin,  Essai  sur  I' Hist,  des  Arabes' 
avant  I'lslamisme,  Paris,  1847-8:  for  the  geo- 
graphy, Niebuhr's  Description  de  V Arable,  Amst. 
1774;  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia^  Lond. 
1839 ;  Wellsted,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
ruins  of  Nakeh-al-ffajar,  in  Joum.  of  B.  G.  S., 
vii.  20  ;  his  copy  of  Inscription,  in  Joum.  of  Asiat. 
Soc.  of  Bengal,  iii.  1834 ;  and  his  Journal,  London, 
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1838 ;  Cruttenden,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from 
Mokhd  to  San'd  ;  Jomard,  E'tiides  //eogr.  et  hist. 
appended  to  Meiigia,  Hist,  de  I'JSgypte,  vol.  iii. 
Paris,  1.839  ;  and  for  Arabia  Petraea  and  Sinai, 
Robinson's  Biblical  Researches ;  Stanley's  Sinai 
and  Palestine ;  Tuch's  Essay  on  the  Sinaitic  /n- 
scriptions,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Soc.  xiv.  129  seqq.  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Diodorus 
Siculus,-  Pliny,  and  the  minor  geographers,  should 
also  be  consulted : — for  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Arabs,  Burcfchardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins 
and  Wahabys,  8vo.  1831 ;  and  for  Arab  life  in  its 
widest  sense,  Mr.  Lane's  Notes  on  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,  ed.  1838  ;  and  his  Modern  Egyp- 
tians, ed.  1842. 

The  most  important  native  works  arc,  with  two 
exceptions,  still  untranslated,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  edited.  Abu-1-Fidk's  ffist.  Anteiskimica  has 
been  edited  and  translated  by  Fleischer,  Lips.  1831 ; 
and  El-Idreesee's  Geography  ti-ahslated  by  Jaubert, 
and  published  in  the  Eecueil  de  Voyages  et  de  Me- 
Tnoires,  bytheGeogr.  Soc.  of  Paris,  1836;  of  those 
which  have  been,  or  are  in  course  of  being,  edited, 
are  Yakoot's  Homonymous  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary, entitled  El-Mushtarak  Wad'an,  wa-l-Muf- 
tarak  Sak'an,  ed.  Wilstenfeld,  Got.  184.5;  the 
Mardsid  el-Ittilda,  probably  an  abridgment  by 
an  unknown  hand  of  his  larger  geogr.  diet,  called 
the  Moajam,  ed.  Juynboll,  Lug.  Bat.  1852-4;  the 
Histories  of  Mekkeh,  ed.  Wilstenfeld,  and  now  pub- 
lishing by  the  German  Oriental  Society  ;  and  Ibn- 
Ivhaldoon's  Prolegomena,  ed.  Quatremere,  i.  Paris, 
1858.  Of  those  in  MS.,  besides  the  indispensable 
works  of  the  Arab  lexicogi'aphers,  we  would  especi- 
ally mention  Ibn-Khaldoon's  History  of  the  Arabs ; 
the  Khareedet  el-Ajdib  of  Ibn-El-Wardee ;  the 
Mir -at  ez-Zemdn  of  Ibu-El-Jdzee ;  the  Murooj 
edh-Dhahab  of  El-Mes'oodee ;  Yakoot's  Moajam 
el-Bulddn ;  the  JCitdb-el-Aghdnee  of  El-Isfahdnee ; 
and  the  'I/td  of  El-Kurtubee.  [E.  S.  P.] 

A'EAD  (Till;  'nplJS;  Arad),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  viii.  15)! 

A'EAD  (TIJ? ;  'ASe>,  'ApdS),  a  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites,  named  with  Honnah  and  Libnah  (Josh . 
xii.  14).  The  wilderness  of  Judah  was  to  "  the'south 
of  Arad"  (Judg.  i.  16).  It  is  also  undoubtedly 
named  in  Num.  xxi.  1  (comp.  Honnah  in  ver.  3), 
andxxxiii.40,  *  theCanaanite  king  of  Arad,'  instead 
of  the  reading  of  the  A,  V.,  "  lang  Arad  the  Ca- 
naanite."  (See  the  translations  of  Zunz,  De  Wette, 
&c.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  (s.  v. 
"Apaua,  Arad,  'Adep,  Asason  Thamar)  as  a  city  of 
the  Amorites,  near  the  desert  of  Kaddes,  4  miles  from 
Malatha  (Moladah),  and  20  from  Hebron.  This 
agrees  with  the  conjecture  of  Robinson,  who  iden- 
tifies it  with  a  hill.  Tell  *Ardd,  an  hour  and  a  half 
N.E.  by  E.  from  Milh  (Moladah),  and  8  houre  from 
Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  101,  201,  202).  [G.] 

AE'ADTJS  ("ApoSoj;  Arados),  included  in 
the  list  of  places  to  which  the  decree  of  Lucius  the 
consul,  protecting  the  Jews  under  Simon  the  high 
priest,  was  addressed  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  The  same 
.place  as  Arvad.  [G.] 

A'EAH  (mN;  'Op4x,  'Apes,  'Hpae, 'Hpti; 
Aree,  Area),  name  of  two  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 
2.  (Ezr.  ii.  5  ;  Neh.  vi.  18  ;  vii.  10),  given  as  Ares 
('Ape'j)  in  1  Esd.  v.  10. 

A'RAM  (mx,  occasionally  with  the  definite 
article  DIXH,  and  once  D"1 ;  probably  from  a  root 
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signifying  height,  and  which  is  also  the  base  of 
"  Ramali"  (Gesenius,  1.51 ;  Stanley,  129),  the  name 
by  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  generally^  the 
country  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine ; "  the 
gieat  mass  of  that  high  table-land  which,  rising 
with  sudden  abruptness  from  the  Jordan  and  the 
very  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  stretches, 
at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
itself,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  low  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediten'anean,  the  "  land  of  Canaan," 
or  the  low  countiy  (Gen.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  &c.). 
Throughout  the  A.  V.  the  word  is,  with  only  a  very 
few  exceptions,  rendered  as  in  the  Vulgate  and 
LXX.  —Syria  ;  a  name  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, includes  far  more  to  our  ears  than  did  Aram 
to  the  Jews.     [SvEiA.] 

Its  earliest  occunence  .in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  the  fonn  of  Aram-naharaim,  i.  e.  the  "  highland 
of  or  between  the  two  rivers"  (Gen.  xxiv.  10, 
A.  V.  "Mesopotamia"),  but  in  several  succeeding 
chapters,  and  in  other  parts  ^of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
word  is  used  without  any  addition,  to  designate  a 
dweller  in  Aram-naharaim — Labau  or  Bethuel — 
"  the  Aramite  "  (see  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2,5,  xxxi. 
20,  24;  also  Judg.  iii.  10,  compai-ed  with  8- 
Deut.  xxvi.  5,  compared  with  xxiii.  4,  and  Ps.  Ix. 
title).  Padan,  or  accurately  Paddan,  Aram 
('S  ps  "  cultivated  highland,"  from  paddah,  to 

plough,  Ges.  1092;  Stanley,  129,  note)  was  an- 
other designation  for  the  same  region  (Gen.  xxv  20, 
.xxviii.  2;  comp.^Hos.  xii.  12,  where  the  word 
Sadeh  mC,  is,  perhaps,  equivalent  to  Paddan). 
[Sadeh  ;  Padan  aram.]  A  tribe  of  Hittites 
{Khatte)  bearihg  the  name  o^Pafena  is  reported  to 
have  been  met  with  in  the  insci-iptions  of  Shalman- 
eser,  B.C.  900-860.  They  then  occupied  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes,  and  the  country  eastward  as  far  as 
the  watershed  between  that  river  and  the  Euphrates. 
The  latest  explorers  do  not  hesitate  to  identify  this 
name  with  Padan-a.iii.Tn  and  Batanaea  or  Baslian 
(Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  463) ;  but  if  this  be  cor- 
rect ,  the  conclusion  of  the  identity  of  Padan-aram  and 
Mesopotamia  aiTived  at  above  from  a  comparison 
of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  must  be  modified. 

Later  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  number  of 
small  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of  the 
general  land  of  Aram: — 1.  Aram-Zobah  (2  Sam. 
X.  6,  8),  or  simply  Zobah,  n3iV  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47 ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  ^  ■  1  Chr.  xviii.  xix.)  [Zobah].  2. 
Aram  beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Rehob,  3in"! 
(x.  8).  [Rehob.]  3.  Aram-maachah  (1  Chr. 
xix.  6),  or  Maachah  only,  n3J)a  (2  Sam.  x.  6). 

[Maaohah.]  4.  Geshur,  "in  Aram"  (2  Sam. 
XV.  8),  usually  named  in  connexion  with  Maachah 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh,  xiii.  11,  13,  &c.).  [Geshhe.] 
5.  Aram-Dammesek  (Damascus)  (1  Sam.  viii.  5, 
6;  1  Clir.  xviii.  5,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
states  ai'e  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name  of 
"  Aram "  (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but  as  Damascus  in- 
creased in  impoi-tance  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
smaller  powers  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  the  name  of 
Aram  was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone  (Is.  vii.  8 ; 
also  1  K.  xi.  25,  xv.  18,  &c.). 

It  is  diflScult  to  believe,  from  the  naiTative,  that 


^  The  name  Aram  probably  appears  also  in  the 
Homeric  names  'Apt/xot  {i7.  ii.  783)  and  "Epep.Soi 
(Od.  iv.  84).  Comp.  Strab.  xvi.  786  ;  Grote,  Hist,  o/ 
Greece,  iii.  387. 
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at  the  time  of  David's  struggles  these  "  kingdoms  " 
were  anything  more  than  petty  tribes  located  round 
the  skirts  of  the  possessions  of  Gad  and  Manasseh. 
Some  writers,  however  (RosenmuUcr  aud  Michaelis 
amongst  othei-s),  have  attempted  J:o  show  that  their 
territory  extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  on  tlie 
one  hand  and  the  Meditenanean  (at  Berytus)  on 
the  other,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  con- 
siderably larger"  than  Palestine  itself.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  best  examined  under  the  separate 
heads,  including,  in  addition  to  those  already 
noticed,  ISH-TOB  and  Hamatii. 

According  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x., 
Ai-am  was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his  brethi-en  were 
Elam,  Asshur,  and  Arphasad.  It  will  be  obseiTed 
that  these  names  occur  in  regular  order  from  the 
east,  Ai-am  closing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the 
"  western  sea." 

In  three  passages  Aram  would  seem  to  denote 
Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  26  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  11). 

In  2  K.  xvi.  6,  the  Syrians  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Elath  (on  the  Bed  Sea).  The  word  ren- 
dered Syrians  is  D^D1"1K,  Ai-omim,  which  in  the 

Ken  is  corrected  to  Adomim,  Edomites. 

In  2  Chi",  xxii.  5,  the  name  is  presented  in  a  shoii:- 
ened  fonn  as  Ram,  D^D^H  ■  comp.  Job  xxxii.  2. 

2.  Another  Aram  is  named  in  Gen.  xxii.  21,  as 
a  son  of  Kemuel,  and  descendant  of  Nahor.  From 
its  mention  with  Uz  and  Buz  it  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  tribe  of  Ram,  to  the  "kmdred"  of 
which  belonged  "  EHhu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the 
Buzite,"  who  was  visiting  Job  in  the  land  of  Uz 
(Job  xxxii.  2).  It  is  also  woi-thy  of  notice  that, 
among  the  other  descendants  of  Nahor  are  named 
Tebach  (comp.  Tibhath,  1  Chr.  xix.  18),  and  Maa- 
cah;  so  that  the  tribe  was  possibly  one  of  the 
smaller  divisions  of  Aram  described  above.      [6.] 

AEAMI'TESS  (fl'SIX) ;  i.  e.  a  female  inha- 
bitant of  Aram  (1  Chr.  vii.  14).  In  other  passages 
of  the  A.  V.  the  ethnic  of  Aram  is  rendered  Syrian. 

A'EAN  ((nx ;  Sam.  pN ;  Kpiv ;  Aran,  Aram), 
name  of  a  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28  ;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

AE'AEAT  (DinK;'Apapi£T;  ^rarai!),  a  moun- 
tainous district  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in 
connexion  with  the  following  events: — (1.)  As  the 
resting-place  of  the  ai'k  after  the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii. 
4,  "  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  A.  V. ;  super 
mantes  Armeniae,  Vulg.) :  (2.)  as  the  asylum  of  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix,  37;  Is.  xxxvii.  38; 
the  LXX.  liave  ets  Apfieiflav  in  the  latter,  and  the 
Vulg.  in  terram  Anneniorum  in  the  former  passage ; 
A.  V.  has  in  both  "  the  land  of  Ai-menia") :  (3.)  as 
the  ally,  and  probably  the  neighbour,  of  Minui  and 
Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27).  [Armenia.]  In  Gen.  xi. 
2  we  have  apparently  an  indication  of  its  position  as 
eastward  of  Mesopotamia  (^O'lpO^  "from  the  east," 
A.  v.),  whence  Bohlen  {Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  139) 
identifies  Ararat  with  Aryavarta,  the  "  holy  land  " 
in  the  north  of  Hindostan:  but  the  Hebrew  is 
more  con-eotly  translated  in  the  margin,  as  also  in 
Gen.  xiii.  11,  eastward  (Gesen.  Thesavnis,  p. 
805),  the  writer,  as  it  would  seem,  describing  the 
position  of  Mesopotamia  in  reference  to  his  own 
country,  rather  than  to  Ararat. 

The  name  Ararat  was  unloiown  to  the  geographers 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  still  is  to  the  Armenians 
of  the  present  day :  but  that  it  was  an  indigenous 
and  an  ancient  name  for  a  portion  of  Armenia, 
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appeal's  from  the  statement  of  Moses  of  Chorene, 
who  gives  Araratia  as  the  designation  of  the  central 
province,  and  connects  the  name  with  an  historical 
event  reputed  to  have  occun-ed  B.C.  1750  (Bistor. 
Armen.  Whiston,  p.  361).  Jerome  identified  it 
with  the  plain  of  the  Araxes :  it  would,  howevei-, 
be  more  con-ect  to  consider  the  name  in  its  Biblical 
sense  as  descriptive  generally  of  the  Armenian  high- 
lands— the  lofty  plateau  which  overlooks  the  plain 
of  the  Araxes  on  the  N.,  and  of  Mesopotamia  on 
the'S.  We  shall  presently  notice  the  characteristics 
of  this  remarkable  region,  which  adapted  it  to 
become  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  and  the  cen- 
ti'al  spot  whence,  after  the  Deluge,  the  nations  were 
to  radiate  to  diflereut  quarters  of  the  world.  It  is, 
however,  first  necessary  to  notice  briefly  the  opinions 
put  forth  as  to  the  spot  where  the  ark  rested,  as 
described  in  Gen.  viii.  4,  although  all  such  specu- 
lations, from  the  indefiniteness  of  the  account,  can- 
not lead  to  any  certain  result.  Berosus  the  Chal- 
daean,  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great,  fixes 
the  spot  on  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  (irphs  t^ 
upei  tZv  Kop^valiav,  Joseph,  Ant,  i.  3,  §6),  which 
form  the  southern  frontier  of  Ai-menia.  His  opinion 
is  followed  by  the  Syi-iac  and  Chaldee  versions, 
which  give  ITIp  as  the  equivalent  for  Ai-arat  in 
Gen.  viii,  4,  and  in  a  later  age  by  the  Koran.  Tra- 
dition .still  points  to  the  Jehel  Judi  as  the  scene 
ot  the  event,  and  maintains  the  hehef,  as  stated 
by  Berosus,  that  fragments  of  the  ark  exist  on  its 
summit.  The  selection  of  this  range  was  natural 
to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mesopotamiaa  plain :  for  it 
presents  an  apparently  insm-moimtable  barrier  on 
that  side,  hemming  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigi-is  with 
abrupt  decli-\'ities  so  closely  that  only  during  the 
summer  months  is  any  passage  afforded  between 
the  mountain  and  river  (Ainswoi-th's  Travels  in 
track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  154).  Josephus  also 
quotes  Nicolaus  Damascenus  to  the  efl'ect  that  a 
mountain  named  Baris,  beyond  Minyas,  was  the 
spot.  This  has  been  identified  with  Varaz,  a 
mountain  mentioned  by  St.  Martin  {Mem.  sur 
I'Armenie,  i.  265)  as  rising  to  the  N.  ot  Lake  Van  ; 
but  the  only  important  mountain  in  the  position 
indicated  is  described  by  recent  travellers  under  the 
name  Seiban  Tagh,  and  we  are  therefore  incHned  to 
accept  the  emendation  of  Schroeder,  who  proposes 
to  read  MtJffis,  the  indigenous  name  of  Mount 
Ai-arat,  for  Bdpis.  That  the  scene  of  an  event  so 
deeply  interesting  to  mankind  had  even  at  that 
early  age  been  transferred,  as  was  natural,  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing  mountain  in  the  district, 
appears  from  the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  3, 
§5)  that  the  spot,  where  Noah  left  the  ark,  had 
received  a  name  descriptive  of  that  event,  which  he 
renders  ' AiTo^ari)piov,  aud  which  seems  identical 
with  Nachdjevan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  To 
this  neighbourhood  all  the  associations  connected 
with  Noah  are  now  assigned  hj  the  native  Arme- 
nians, and  their  opinion  has  been  so  fiir  indorsed  by 
Em-opeans  that  they  have  given  the  name  Ararat 
exclusively  to  the  mountain  whioh  is  called  Massis 
by  the  Ai-menians,  Agri-Dagh,  i.  e.  Steep  Mountain, 
by  the  Turks,  and  Knh-i-Nuh,  i.  e.  Noah's  Moun- 
tain, by  the  Persians.  It  rises  immediately  out  of 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  and  terminates  in  two 
conical  peaks,  named  the  Great  and  Less  Ararat, 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  each  other,  the 
foi-mer  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  about  14,000  above 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  whUe  the  latter  is  lower 
by  4000  feet.    The  summit  of  the  higher  is  covered 
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with  eternal  snow  for  about  3000  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular height.  That  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is 
evidenced  by  the  immense  masses  of  lava,  cinders, 
and  poi-phyry  with  which  the  middle  region  is 
covered :  a  deep  cleft  on  its  northern  side  has  been 
regarded  as4he  site  of  its  crater,  and  this  cleft  was 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  which  occurred 
July  2,  1840,  when  the  village  oi  Arguri  and  the 
Monastery  of  St.  James  were  buried  beneath  the 
debris  brought  down  from  the  upper  heights  by  a 
violent  earthquake.  Clouds  of  reddish  smolie  and 
a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  which  pei-vaded  the 
neighbourhood  after  the  earthquake,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  volcanic  powers  gof  the  mountain  are 
not  altogether  doi-mant.  The  summit  of  Ararat 
was  long  deemed  inaccessible,  and  the  Araienians 
still  cling  to  this  beUef.  It  was  fix-st  ascended  in 
1829  by  Pan'ot,  who  approached  it  from  the  N.W. : 
he  describes  a  secondary  summit  about  400  yards 
distaQt  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle 
depression  which  connects  the  two  eminences  he 
surmises  that  the  ark  rested  (Journey  to  Ararat, 
p.  179).  The  region  immediately  below  the  limits 
of  pei-petual  snow  is  banen  and  unvisited  by  beast 
or  bird.  Wagner  {Reise,  p.  185)  describes  the  silence 
and  solitude  that  reign  there  as  quite  overpow;ering. 
Arguri,  the  only  village  known  to  have  been  built 
on  its  slopes,  was  the  spot  where,  according  to  tra- 
dition, Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  Lower  down, 
in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  Nachdjevan,  where  the 
patriai'ch  is  reputed  to  have  been  buried. 

Returning  to  the  broader  signification  we  have 
assigned  to  the  term  "  the  mountains  of  Ararat," 
as  co-extensive  with  the  Annenian  plateau  from  the 
base  0^  Ararat  in  the  N.  to  the.  range  oi  Kurdistan 
in  the  S.,  we  notice  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  as  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative : — 
(1.)  Its  elevation.  It  rises  as  a  rocky  island  out 
of  a  sea  of  plain  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  sui-fece 
of  extensive  plains,  whence,  as  from  a  fresh  base, 
spring  important  and  lofty  mountain-i-anges,  having 
a  generally  parallel  direction  from  E.  to  W.,  and  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  transvei-se  ridges  of  mo- 
demte  height.  (2.)  Its  geographical  position.  The 
AiTOenian  plateau  stands  equidistant  from  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  the  N.,  and  be- 
tween the  Pei-sian  Gulf  and  the  Mediten-anean  on 
the  S.  With  the  first  it  is  connected  by  the 
Acarapsis,  with  the  second  by  the  Ai'axes,  with  the 
third  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  latter  ot 
which  also  sei-ves  as  an  outlet  towards  the  countries 
on  the  Mediten-anean  coast.  These  seas  were  the 
liigh  roads  of  primitive  colonization,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  these  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Colchians.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  dispei-sion  of  the  nations, 
Armenia  is  the  tnie  hfi^ahSs  of  the  world :  and  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  at  the  present  day  Ararat 
is  the  great  boundary-stone  between  the  empires 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Pei-sia.  (3.)  Its  physical 
formation.  The  Armenian  plateau  is  the  result  of 
volcanic  agencies :  the  plains  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tains supply  evidence  of  this.  Armenia,  however, 
differs  materially  fr*om  other  regions  of  similar, 
geological  formation,  as,  for  instance,  the  neighbour- 
ing range  of  Caucasus,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rise 
to  a  sharp,  well-defined  central  ci  est,  but  expands 
into  plains  or  stepped,  separated  by  a  gi-aduated 
series  of  subordinate  i-anges.  Wagner  (Seise^  p. 
263)  attributes  this  peculiarity  to  the  longer  period 
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during  which  the  volcanic  powers  wei-e  at  work, 
and  the  room  afforded  for  the  expansion  of  the 
1  molten  masses  into  the  suiTOunding  districts.  The 
I  result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Aimenia  is  far  more 
accessible,  both  frpm  without,  and  within  its  own 
limits,  than  other  districts  of  similar  elevation: 
the  passes,  though  high,  are  comparatively  easy, 
and  there  is  no  district  which  is  shut  out  from 
communication  with  its  neighbours.  The  fall  of 
the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  not 
decided  in  any  direction,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
early  coui-ses  of  the  rivers — the  Araxes,  which  flows 
into  the  Caspian,  rising  westward  of  either  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  taking  at  first  a  northerly 
direction — the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to  the  S., 
rising  northward  of  the  Araxes,  and  taking  a 
westerly  direction.  (4.)  The  climate  is  severe. 
Winter  lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  brief  spring  and  a  summer  of  intense  heat. 
The  contrast  between  the  plateau  and  the  adjacent 
countries  is  striking :  in  April,  when  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  plains  are  scorched  with  heat,  and  on  the 
Euxine  shore  the  azalea  and  rhododendron  are  in 
bloom,  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered  with 
snow ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  September  it  freezes 
keenly  at  night.  (5.)  The  vegetation  is  more 
varied  and  productive  than  the  climate  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  Trees  are  not  found  on  the  plateau 
itself,  but  gi-ass  grows  luxuiiantly,  and  fiimishes 
abundant  pasture  during  the  summer  months  to 
the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat  and  barley 
ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  than  on  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees :  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
short  summer  bring  the  harvest  to  maturity  with 
wonderful  speed.  At  Erz-rlim,  more  than  6000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  crops  appear  above  ground 
in  the  middle  of  June,  and  are  ready  for  the  sickle 
before  the  end  of  August  (Wagner,  p.  255).  The 
vine  ripens  at  about  5000  feet,  while  in  Europe  its 
limit,  even  south  of  the  Alps,  is  about  2650  feet. 

The  general  result  of  these  obsei-vations  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  Biblical  narrative  would  be  to  show 
that,  while  the  elevation  of  the  Annenian  plateau 
constituted  it  the  natural  resting-place  of  the  ark 
after  the  Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  its 
physical  character  secured  an  impartial  distribution 
of  the  &milies  of  mankind  to  the  various  quarters 
of  the  world.  The  climate  lumished  a  powerful 
inducement  to  seek  the  more  tempting  regions  on 
all  sides  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the  character  ofthe 
vegetation  was  remarkably  adapted  to  the  nomad 
state  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  early  generations 
of  Noah's  descendants  to  have  lived.     [W.  L.  B.] 

ARAU'NAH  (n^nX;  'Opud;  Areuna),  a 
Jebusite  who  sold  his  threshing-floor  on  Mount 
Moriah  to  David  as  a  site  for  an  altar  to  Jehovah, 
together  with  his  oxen,  for  50  shekels  of  silver  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  18-24),  or  (according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  25) 
for  600  shekels  of  gold  by  weight.  From  the 
expression  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23)  "tiiese  things  did 
Araun^,  the  king,  give  unto  the  king,"  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Jebusites.  His  name  is  variously  written  in  various 
places:  lUniNn  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16);  n^i^N  (xxiv. 
18);  pnN'crChr.  xxi.;  2  Chr.  iii.).   ^[Ornak.] 

[R.W.  B.] 

AR'BA  (V3*l^,  hero  of  Baal,  so  Fiirst,  foi 
'?i;3nN,like'?NnK;  'Ap3<*Ki  ^r6<?),  the  progenitor 
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of  the  Ana'KIM,  or  sons  of  Anak,  from  whom  their 
diief  city  Hebron  received  its  name  of  Kivjath  Arba 
(Josh.  iiv.  15,  XV.  13,  xxi.  11).  [F.  W.  G.] 

AKBATHrTE,THE0na")J>n;<irapci;8£tiei'; 

Ai-bathites),  i.  e.  a  native  of  the  Arabah  or  Ghor. 
Abialbon  the  A.  was  one  of  David's  30  mighty  men 
(2  Sanf.  .\,xiii.  31 ;    1  Chr.  xi.  32). 

AEBAT'TIS  {iv  Ap^irTois,  Alex.  'Ap^dx- 
TOis;  Arbatis),  a  district  of  Palestine  named 
in  1  Mace.  v.  23  only.  Ewald's  conjecture  {Ge- 
sohichte,  iy.  359  note)  grounded  on  the  reading 
of  the  Peschito  Syriac  (CTLOjJJ,  Ard  Boi)  is 
that  the  district  N.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  part  of 
which  is  still  called  Ai-d  el-Batihah,  is  here  in- 
tended. But  it  seems  at  least  equally  probable  that 
the  word  is  merely  a  con-uption  of  'Axpa^arlvn, 
the  province  or  topai-chy  which  lay  between  Nea- 
polis  and  Jericho  (Keland,  192  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ui.  3, 

§§4,  5,  &C.).       [AOKABATENE.]  [G.] 

AEBE'LA  {if  'Ap$-li\ois ;  in  Arbellis),  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  only  in  1  Maco.  ix.  2,  and 
there  only  as  defining  the  situation  of  Masaloth, 
a  place  besieged  and  taken  by  Bacchides  and  Al- 
cimus  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  which 
Judas  Maccabaeus  was  killed.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  xii.  11,  §1)  this  was  at  Arbela  of 
Galilee,  iv  'Ap^iiXois  iriKii  T^s  TaKiXaias,  a 
place  which  he  elsewhere  states  to  be  near  Sep- 
phoris,  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  remai'kable 
for  certain  impregnable  caves,  the  resort  of  robbers 
and  insurgents,  and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  des- 
perate encounter  (comp.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §§4,  5 ; 
B.  J.  i.  16,  §§2,  3 ;  ii.  20,  §6 ;  Vita,  §37). 
These  topographical  requirements  are  fully  met  by 
the  existing  Irbid,^  a  site  with  a  few  ruins,  west  of 
Medjel,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Wadij  IIu- 
mam,  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  ^  of  the  hill  of 
Kurun  Hattin.  The  caverns  ai-e  in  the  opposite 
face  of  the  ravine,  and  beai-  the  name  of  Kuldat 
Ibn  Madn  (Rob.  ii.  398 ;  Burckh.  331 ;  Irby,  91). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
this  identification."  The  army  of  Bacchides  was  on 
its  road  from  Antioch  to  the  land  of  Judaea  (7^;* 
'loiSa),  which  they  were  approaching  "  by  the  way 
that  leadeth  to  Galgala"  (Gilgal),''  that  is  by  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  direct  line  to  which 
Irbid lies'  Ewald,  however  {Geschichte,  iv.  370, 
note),  insists,  in  opposition  to  Josephus,  that  the 
engagements  of  this  campaign  were  confined  to 
Judaea  proper,  a  theory  which  drives  him  to  con- 
sider "  Galgala  "  as  the  Jiljilia  north  of  Gophna. 
[GiLGAL.]  But  he  admits  that  no  trace  of  an 
Arbela  in  that  direction  has  yet  come  to  light. 

Arbela  may  be  the  Beth-ai*hel  of  Hos.  x.  14,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  ensure  it.  [G.] 

AEBI'TE,  THE  CanNn ;  de  Arbi).    Paarai 
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*  The  Arbela  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  called  Irbil 
by  the  Arabic  historians  (E.ob.  ii.  399).  The  change 
oi  I  to  d  is  not  unfrequent.  Moreover,  the  present 
Ii'bid  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  the  Talmuds  as 
Arbel  (see  Schwarz,  189  ;  Keland,  358  ;  Rob.  iii.  343, 
note). 

^  So  Irby  (91).  Robinson,  on  the  contrary,  says 
that  the  ruins  are  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  chasm 
of  the  wady. 

°  First  suggested  in  the  Munich  Gel.  Anzeige,  Nov. 
1836,  and  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  Robinson. 

ti  Some  MSS.  and  the  important  version  of  the 
Syriac  Peschito  read  "Gilead;"  in  which  case  the 


the  Arbite  was  one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam,  xxiii. 
35).  The  word,  according  to  Gesenius  (145),  sig- 
nifies a  native  of  Arab.  In  the  parallel  list  of 
Chi'onicles  it  is  given  as  Bcn-Ezbai,  by  a  change  in 
letters  not  uufrequently  occumug.  [Ezbai.]  The 
LXX.  version,  Ovpaio^pxh  is  veiy  coiTupt.  (See 
Kennicott,  Dissert,  on  2  Sam.  xxiii.  p.  210.)    [G.] 

AEBONA'I  (Jacl.  ii.  24).  [Abkonas.] 
AECHELA'XTS  ('Apx^'^aos;  Archelaus:  in 
the  Talmud,  Dl?^p"lN),  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
by  a  Samaritan  woman,  Malthake  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  1,  §3;  B.  J.  i.  28,  §4),  and,  with  his 
brother  Antipas,  brought  up  at  Rome  (id.  B.  J.  i.  31, 
§1).  At  the  death  of  Herod  (b.c.  4)^  his  kingdom 
was  divided  between  his  three  sons,  Herod  Antipas, 
Ai'chelaus,  and  Philip,  Archelaus  received  the  half, 
containing  Idumea,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  the  cities 
on  the  coast,  with  GOO  talents'  income  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  11,  §4).  With  one  party  among  the  Jews  he 
was  popular :  another  complained  against  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  Augustus  (id.  Ant.  xvii.  11, 1).  He  never 
properly  had  the  title  of  king  {fia<nK^6s)  assigned  to 
him  (Matt.  ii.  22),  but  only  that  of  ^flj/cipx'?^  O^id.); 
so  that  the  fonner  word  must  be  taJten  as  loosely 
used.  In  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  {Joseph,  xvii. 
13,  §2,  Vit.  1),  or  the  9th  {B.  J.  ii.  7,  §3), 
according  to  Dion  Cass.  (xv.  27)  in  the  consulship 
of  M.  Aemil.  Lepidus  andL.  Arruntius, «.  e.  a.d.  6, 
a  complaint  was  prefened  by  his  brothers  and  his 
subjects  against  him  on  the  gi'ound  of  his  tyranny, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  deposed,  and  ba- 
nished to  Vienne  in  Gaul  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13, 
§2  ;  B.  J.  ii,  7,  §3),  where  he  is  generally  said  to 
have  died.  But  Jerome  {Onomast.  s:v.  Bethlehem') 
relates  that  he  was  shown  the  sepulchre  of  Arche- 
laus neai'  that  town.  If  so,  he  must  have  retui-ned 
as  a  private  man  to  Judaea,  and  there  have  died. 
The  parents  of  our  Lord  turned  aside  from  fear  of 
him  on  their  way  back  from  Egypt,  and  went  to 
Nazareth  in  Galilee,  in  the  domain  of  his  gentler 
brother  Antipas.  He  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
great  cruelty  and  oppression.  Josephus  relates 
{Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3;  B.J.  ii.  1,  3)  that- he  put  to 
death  3000  Jews  in  the  temple  not  long  after  his 
accession.  This  cruelty  was  exercised  not  only  to- 
wards Jews,  but  towards  Samaritans  also  (Joseph. 
B.J.  ii.  7,  §3).  Archelaus  wedded  illegally  {rod 
•n-arplov  wapa^do'iv  Troirjffdfievos^  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §2) 
Glaphyx-a,  the  fonner  wife  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
who  had  had  children  by  her.  (There  is  no  reason 
for  saying  with  Winer  that  Archelaus  had  children 
by  her:  he  has  apparently  mistaken  Josephus's  ^| 
o5  Koi  T^Kva  9iv  avrv,  where  ov  refei^s  to  Alexander, 
not  to  Archelaus.)  [H.  A.] 

AECHEKY.    [Arms.] 

AR'CHEVITES   (XVIIN ;    'Apxvaioi^,   Er- 


Arbela  beyond  Jordan  must  he  thought  of.  But  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  Josephus  would  be  inaccurate  in  his 
topography,  at  a  part  of  the  country  which  he  knew 
so  thoroughly. 

•-'  The  importance  of  the  WadyBamdm  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  as  commanding  the  gi-eat  north  road, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  important  springs  ioi  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth,  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  Wilson 
[Lands  of  the  Bible,  in  Ritter,  Jordan,  328). 

'  The  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  same  year 
with  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  to  he  placed  four 
years  before  the  date  in  general  use  as  the  Christian 
era.  ^ 
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chimeij  Vulg.),  perhaps  the  inhabitants-of  Erech, 
some  of  whom  had  been  placed  as  colonists  in 
Samaria  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AR'CHI  (*3"lNn  ;  Archi),  Josh.  xvi.  2.    [Ar- 

CHITE,] 

ARCHIP'PUS  Q'ApxtTriros;  ArchippusX  a 
Christian  teacher  in  Colossae,  called  by  St.  Paul  his 
(rvvo'TpartdiTris  (Philem.  2).  As  the  epistle,  which 
concerns  a  private  matter,  is  addi-essed  to  him  jointly 
with  Philemon  and  Apphia,  and  as  '*  the  church  in 
their  house  "  is  also  addressed,  it  seems  necessary  to 
infer  that  he  was  a  member  of  Philemon's  family. 
He  had  received  (Col.  iv.  17)  a  BiaKovia  in  the  Lord, 
and  was  admonished  to  take  heed  to  it,  that  he  fulfil 
it.  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  Oecumenius,  suppose  him 
to  have  been  overseer  of  the  church  at  Colossae. 
Others  believe  him  to  have  been  a  teacher  at  Lao- 
dicaea  (Const.  Apostol.  vii.  46 ;  Theodoret  ad  Col.  iv. 
17 ;  and  recently  Wieseler,  Clironol.  des  apostolischen 
Zeitalters,  p.  452)  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  gi'ound  for  the  view.  There  is  a  legend  that 
he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy  disciples,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Chonae,  near  Laodicaea 
{Menolog.  Graec.  i.  246).  There  is  a  monograph 
written  about  him  by  Dietelmalr,  De  Archippo, 
Altoif,  1751.  4to.  [H.  A.] 

AECHI'TE,   THE   OSnSn,  as  if  from    a 

place  named  Erech,  'TQ^  ;    6  'Apaxi- ;  Arachites), 

the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend  Hushai 
(2  Sam.  XV,  32  ;  xvii.  5,  14 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33). 

The  word  also  appears  (somewhat  disguised,  it  is 
true,  in  the  A.  V.)  in  Josh,  xvi,  2,  whei'e  "  the 
borders  of  Archi "  (i.  e.  *  the  Archite  *)  *  are  named 
as  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  children  of  Joseph," 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel.  No 
town  of  the  name  of  "Jj^N  appeal's  in  Palestine :  is  it 

possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gerizi,  the  Ze- 
marites  and  the  Jebusites,  we  have  here  the  last 
faint  trace  of  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the 
country  ?  [G.] 

AKCHITECTUEE.  Although  there  are  many 
notices,  both  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  and  in  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  beai"ing  reference  to  the  archi- 
tectm-e  of  other  nations  besides  the  Israelites,  it  is 
nevertheless  obvious  that  the  chief  business  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  under  the  ai*ticle  of  Archi- 
tecture, is  to  examine  the  modes  of  building  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  how 
far  they  were  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  example  or  the  authority  of  tbreigners.  The 
book  of  Genesis  (iv.  17,  20,  22)  appears  to  divide 
mankind  into  gi-eat  chai'acteristic  sections,  viz.  the 
"dwellers  in  tents"  and  the  "dwellers  in  cities," 
when  it  tells  us  that  Cain  was  the  founder  of  a  city ; 
and  that  among  his  descendants  one,  Jabal,  was 
"  the  father  of  them  that  dwell  in  tents,"  whilst 
Tubal-cain  was  "  the  instructor  of  eveiy  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron."  It  is  probable  that  the  workers  in 
metal  were  for  the  most  part  dwellers  in  towns : 
and  thus  the  arts  of  architecture  and  metallurgy 
became  from  the  earliest  times  leading  characteristics 
of  the  civilized  as  distinguished  from  the  nomadic 
tendencies  of  the  human  race. 

To  the  race  of  Shem  is  attributed  (Gen.  x.  11, 
12,  22,  xi,  2-9)  the  foundation  of  those  cities  in  the 
plain  of  Sliinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  others;  to 


*  Compare  Josh,  xiiil.  16,  where  "  Jehusi"  should 
bp  translated  "  the  ,Tebusite,"  as  it  has  been  in  xv.  8. 
8ee  also  Gerizim  ;J|Kemarajm. 
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one  of  which,  Resen,  the  epithet  "  gieat "  sufficiently 
marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  a 
period  at  least  as  early  as  the  13th  cent.  B.C.,  if  not 
very  much  earlier,  (iiawlinson,  Qtdline  of  Ass.  Hist. 
p.  10 ;  Layai-d,  Nineveh,  ii.  221,  235,  238.)  From 
the  same  book  we  learn  the  account  of  the  earliest 
recorded  building,  and  of  the  materials  employed  in 
its  construction  (Gen.  xi.  3,  9) ;  and  though  a  doubt 
rests  on  the  precise  site  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  so 
long  identified  with  the  Bira  Nimroud  (Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  p.  100,  Bohn;  Newton,  On  Proph.  x.  pp. 
155,  156;  Vaux,  Nin.  and  Persep.  pp.  173,  178; 
Keith,  On  Proph,  p.  289),  yet  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  bricks  found  there  in  such  abundance, 
though  bearing  mostly  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
agree  perfectly  with  the  supposition  of  a  city  pre- 
viously exi.sting  on  the  same  or  a  closely  neighbour- 
ing site.  (Layard,  ii.  249,  278,  and  Nin.  cmdBah. 
531;  Plin.  vii.  56;  Ez.  iv.  1.) 

In  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  2)  mention  is  made  of 
the  palace  at  Susa,  for  three  months  in  the  spring 
the'  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth.  iii.  13 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  ™i.  6,  §32);  and  in  the  books  of 
Tobit  and  Judith,  of  Ecbatana,  to  which  they  retired 
for  two  months  during  the  heat  of  summer.  (Tob. 
iii.  7,  xiv.  14 ;  Jud.  i.  12  ;  Ha-od.  i.  98.) 

A  branch  of  the  same  Syro-Arabian  race  as  the 
Assyiians,  but  the  children  of  Ham,  was  the  nation, 
or  at  least  the  dominant  caste,  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  style  of  whose  architecture  agrees  so  remarkably 
with  the  Assyrian  (Layard,  ii.  206,  et  seqq.).  It  is 
in  connexion  with  Egypt  that  the  Israelites  appear 
first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled,  in  common  with 
other  Egyptian  captives,  to  labour  at  the  buildings 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Pithom  and  Raamses 
are  said  to  have  been  built  by  them.  (Ex.  i,  11 ; 
Wilkinson,  ii.  195.) 

_  The  Israelites  were  by  occupation  shephei'ds,  and 
by  habit  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen.  xlvii.  3).  The 
"house"  built  by  Jacob  at  Succoth  is  probably  no 
exception  to  this  statement  (n*3,  Gesen.),  They 
had  therefore  originally,  speaking  properly,  no  archi- 
tecture. Even  Hebron,  a  city  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  Egyptian  Zoan  (Tanis),  was  called  originally 
from  its  founder,  perhaps  a  Canaanite  of  the  race  of 
Anak,  Kirjath-Arba,  the  house  of  Arba  (Num .  xiii, 
22;  Josh.  xiv.  15).  From  the  time  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in  towns 
and  in  houses  of  stone,  for  which  the  native  lime- 
stone of  Palestine  supplied  a  ready  material  (Lev. 
xiv.  34, 45  ;  1 K.  vii.  10  ;  Stanley,  8.  and  P.  146, 
8) ;  but  the  towns  which  they  occupied  were  not 
all,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  from  the  first 
by  themselves  (Deut.  y\.  10;  Num.  xiii.  19). 

The  peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon 
gave  great  impulse  to  architecture  ;  for  besides  the 
Temple  and  his  otlier  great  woi-ks  at  and  neai* 
Jerusalem,  he  built  fortresses  and  cities  in  various 
places,  among  which  the  names  and  sites  of  Baalath 
and  Tadmor  are  in  all  probabihty  represented  by 
the  more  modem  superstructures  of  Baalbec  and 
Palmyi-a  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  Among  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  is  re- 
corded as  a  builder:  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  23),  Baasha 
(xvi.  17).  Omri  (xvi.  24),  Ahab  (xvi.  34,  xxii.  39), 
HezeMah  (2  K.  xx.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27,  30),  , 
Jehoash,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11,  12,  xxii.  6); 
and,  lastly,  Jehoiakim,  whose  winter  palace  is  men- 
tioned (Jer.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22  ;  see  also  Am.  iii.  15). 

On  the  I'etum  from  capti^nty,  the  chief  care  of 
the  rulere  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the  walls 
of  Jemsalem  in  a  sub.stantial  manner,  with  stone, 
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and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  8,  v.  8; 
Nell.  ii.  8,  iii.  1,  32).  During  the  government  at' 
Simon  Maccabeus,  the  fortress  called  Bai-is,  and 
afterwards  Antonia,  was  erected  for  tlie  defence  of 
the  Temple  and  the  city.  But  the  reigns  of  Herod 
and  of  his  sons  and  successors  were  especially  re- 
markable for  the  great  architectural  works  in  which 
they  delighted .  Not  only  was  the  Temple  restored 
to  a  large  portion  if  not  to  the  full  degree  of  its 
former  magnificence,  but  the  fortifications  and  other 
public  buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlai'ged  and 
embellished  to  an  extent  previously  unknown  (Luke 
xxi.  5;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  p.  83,  Bohn).  [More 
particular  descriptions  of  these  works  will  be  found 
under  Jerusalem.]  Besides  these  great  works, 
the  town  of  Caesarea  was  built  on  the  site  of  an 
insignificant  building  called  Strato's  Tower ;  Samaria 
was  enlarged,  and  received  the  name  of  Sebaste ;  the 
town  of  Agrippium  was  built ;  and  Herod  carried 
his  love  for  arcliitecture  so  far  as  'to  adorn  with 
buildings  cities  even  not  within  his  own  dominions, 
Berytus,  Damascus,  Tripolis,  and  many  other  places 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  1,  11).  His  son  Philip  the 
tetiarch  enlarged  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Paneas, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Caesarea  in  honour  of  Tibei-ius ; 
whilst  his  brother  Antipas  founded  the  city  of  Ti- 
berias, and  adorned  the  towns  of  Sepphoiis  and 
Betharamphta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  Livias, 
in  honour  of  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (Reland,  p.  497). 
Of  the  original  splendour  of  these  great  works  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but  of  their  style  and 
appearance  we  can  only  conjecture,  thoug'^  with 
nearly  absolute  certainty,  that  they  wei'e  formed 
on  Greek  and  Roman  models.  Of  the  style  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  Palestine,  we  can  only  form  an 
idea  from  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Persian  monuments  now  existing,  and  from  the 
modes  of  building  still  adopted  in  Eastern  countries. 
The  connexion  of  Solomon  with  Egypt  and  with  Tyre, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Captivity,  may  have  in  some 
measure  successively  affected  the  style  both  of  the 
two  temples,  and  of  the  palatial  edifices  of  Solomon. 
The  enormous  stones  employed  in  the  Assyrian, 
Pei-sepolitan,  and  Egyptian  buildings,  find  a  parallel 
in  the  substructions  of  Baalbec,  more  ancient  than 
the  superstructure  (Layard,  ii.  317,  318),  and  in 
the  stones  of  so  vast  a  size -which  still  remain  at 
Jenisalem,  relics  of  the  building  either  of  Solomon, 
or  of  Herod  (Williams,  pt.  ii.  1).  But  as  it  has  been 
observed  again  and  again,  scarcely  any  connected 
monuments  are  known  to  sumve  in  Palestine  by 
which  we  can  form  an  accurate  idea  of  its  buildings, 
beautiful  and  renowned  as  they  were  throughout 
the  East  (Plin.  v.  14;  Stanley,  183),  and  even 
of  those  which  do  remain  no  trustworthy  ex- 
amination has  yet  been  made.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  reservoirs  known  under  the 
names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  con- 
tain some  portions  at  least  of  the  original  fabrics 
(Stanley,  103,  165). 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Jews,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  understood,  is  treated  under  House. 
Tools  and  instruments  of  building  ai'e  mentioned  by 
tlie  sacred  writers ;  the  plumb-line,  Am.  vii.  7  ;  the 
measuring-reed,  Ez.  xl.  3 ;  the  saw,  1  K.  vii.  9. 

[H.  W.  P.] 

AED    C^nX;  'hpdZy   'kUp;    A-rcd,   Ilered). 

1.  Son  of  Benjamin  CGen.  xlvi.  21).  2.  Son  of 
Bela,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40), 
written  Addar  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3.  His.  descendants 
are  called  the  Audites  (^'^'IKH),  Num.  xxvi.  40. 
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AR'DATH  — "the    field    called  Ardath " — 
2  Esdr.  ix.  26. 

AR'DON  (fniX  ;  'Apd6v-  ^■t?oji),name  of  a 

man  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

ARE'LI  C^K^N,  Sam.  ^^1^;  'ApLii\;Areli), 

a  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xrvi.  17). 
His  descendants  are  called  the  Arelites  (Num. 
xxvi.  17). 

AREOPAGUS  or  MARS' HILL  (d^Apeios 
irdyosy  i.  e.  the  hill  of  Ares  or  Mars ;  Areopagus, 
Vulg.),  was  a  rocky  height  in  Athens,  opposite  the 
western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated only  by  an  elevated  valley.  It  rises  gradually 
fi'om  the  northern  end,  and  terminates  abruptly  on 
the  south,  over  against  the  Acropolis,  at  which  point 
it  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  valley  already 
mentioned.  Of  the  site  of  the  Areopagus,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  both  fi'om  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
and  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  , 
that-  it  was  a  height  over  against  the  Acropolis, 
fi'om  which  the  Pei"sians  assailed  the  latter  rock 
(Pans.  i.  28.  §5;  Herod,  viii.  52).  According  to 
tradition  it  was  called  the  hill  of  Mars  (Ares), 
because  this  god  was  brought  to  trial  here  before 
the  assembled 'gods  by  Neptune  (Poseidon),  on 
account  of  his  murdering  Halirrho thins,  the  son  of 
the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable,  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areopagus  (^  iv  Apeicp 
Trdycp  ^ov\i}),  frequently  called  the  Upper  Council 
{t}  6.v(ti  ^ovK^i)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
valley  below  the  hill.  It  existed  as  a  criminal 
tribunal  before  the  time  of  Solon,  and  was  the 
most  ancient  and  venerable  of  all  the  Athenian 
coui-ts.  It  consisted  of  all  peraons  who  had  hold 
the  office  of  Archon,  and  who  were  members  of  it 
for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct.  It  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  Athens,  but 
throughout  Greece.  Before  the  time  of  Solon  the 
com"t  tried  only  cases  of  wilful  murder,  wounding, 
poison,  and  arson  ;  but  he  gave  it  extensive  powers 
of  a  censorial  and  political  nature.  The  Council  is 
mentioned,  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  1 ;  ad  Att.  i. 
14,  V.  11),  and  continued  to  exist  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  Its  meetings  were  held  on  the 
south-eastern  summit  of  the  rock.  There  are  still 
sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to 
the  hill  fi-om  the  valley  of  the  Agora  below  ;  and 
immediately  above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones 
excavated  in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  and  facing  the  south.  Here  the  Areo- 
pagites  sat  as  judges  in  the  open  air  ({nraldpioL 
^SiKd^ovTo,  Pollux,  viii.  118-).  On  the  eastern 
and  western  side  is  a  raised  block.  These  blocks 
are  probably  the  two  rude  stones  w^hich  Pau- 
sanias saw  there,  and  which  are  described  by 
Euripides  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the 
other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were 
tried  in  the  com-t  {Iph.  T.  961).  The  Areopagus 
possesses  peculiar  interest  to  the  Clu'istian,  as  the' 
spot  from  which  St.  Paul  delivered  his  memorable 
address  to  the  men  of  Athens  (Acts  x vii.  22-31). 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  commentators  that 
St.  Paul  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Areo- 
pagus ;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  the  narrative  of  any 
judicial  proceedings.  St.  Paul  **  disputed  daily" 
in  the  *'  market"  or  Agora  (xvii.  17),  which  was 
situated  south  of  the  Areopagus  in  the  valley  lying 
between  this  hill  and  those  of  the  Acropohs,  the 
Pnyx   and   the   Museum.      Attracting   more   and 
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more  attention,  *'  cei*tain  philosophers  of  the  Epi- 
cureans and  Stoicks"  brought  him  up  from  the 
valley,  probably  by  the  stone  steps  ah'eady  men- 
tioned, to  the  Areopagus  above,  that  they  might 
hsten  to  him  more  conveniently.  Here  the  philo- 
sophers probably  took  their  seats  on  the  stone 
benches  usually  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Council,  while  the  multitude  stood  upon  the  steps 
and  in  the  valley  below.  (For  details,  see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  p.  126  ;  Diet  of  Geogr.  i.  p.  281.) 

AE'ETAS  ('ApcTos, 'ApeVijy ;  Arab.  Chorash), 
a  common  appellation  of  many  of  the  Arabian  kings 
or  chiefs.     Two  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  A  contemporary  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C. 
170)  and  Jason  (2  Mace.  v.  8).  [B.  F.  W.] 

2i  In  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  St.  Paul  writes,  4y  Aafiaa-- 
K^  6  ^dudpxv^  'ApcTo  Tov  ^a(ri\4o}s  i(f>po6pei  t'^v 
Tr6\iv  ^afiaffKTjvwv  Tridcral  (U€.  This  Ai-etas  was 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  [Herod.]  There 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  clu'onologiad  question  re- 
specting the  subordination  of  Damascus  to  this 
Aretas.  The  city  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria ;  and  we  have 
Damascene  coins  of  both  these  emperors,  and  again 
of  Nero  and  his  successors.  But  we  have  none  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius,  and  the  following  circum- 
stances make  it  probable  that  a  change  in  the  rulership 
of  Damascus  took  place  after  the  death  of  Tibeiius. 
There  had  been  war  for  some  time  between  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia  Nabataea,  whose  capital  was  Petra, 
and  Antipas,  on  account  of  the  divorce  by  Antipas 
of  Ai'etas's  daughter  at  the  instance  of  Herodias,  and 
also  on  account  of  some  frontiei*  disputes.  A  battle 
was  fought,  and  the  army  of  Antipas  entirely  de- 
stroyed (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1).  On  this, 
being  a  favourite  with  Tiberius,  he  sent  to  Rome  for 
help:  and  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,,  was  com- 
missioned to  mai'ch  against  Aretas,  and  to  take  him 
dead  or  alive.  Wliile  he  was  on  his  march  (^Ant. 
xviii.  5,  §3)  he  heai'd  at  Jerusalem  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius  (Maixh  16,  a.d.  37),  and,  ir6\€fiou  4K(p4- 
petif  oi/Ked'  Sfioias  dvv6,/j.evos  Sti  rh  els  Vdioi/  /xg- 
TttTreTTTw/cei/ai  ret  irpdyfiara,  abandoned  his  march, 
and  sent  his  anny  into  winter-quai"ters,  himself  re- 
maining at  Antioch.  By  this  change  of  affairs  at  Rome 
a  complete  reversal  took  place  in  the  situation  of 
Antipas  and  his  enemy.  The  former  was  ere  long 
(a.d.  39")  banished  to  Lyons,  and  his  kingdom  given 
to  Agrippa,  his  foe  {Ant.  xviii.  7),  who  had  been 
living  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  new  emperor 
{Ant.  xviii.  6,  §5).  It  would  be  natural  that 
Aretas,  who  had  been  gi'ossly  injured  by  Antipas, 
sliould,  by  this  change  of  affairs,  be  received  into 
favour ;  and  the  more  so,  as  Vitellius  had  an  old 
grudge  against  Antipas,  ofwhich  Josephussays,  j4nf. 
x^-iii.  4,  §5,  tKpvTvrev  opyfjv,  (iexpi  S'J)  koI  /xeTijKde, 
Ta'iov  T^p  apx^v  irapet\7}(}>6TOS .  Now  in  the  yeai* 
38  Caligula  made  several  changes  in  the  East,  gi-ant- 
ing  Ituraea  to  Sooeraus,  Lesser  Armenia  and  "Jjai-ts  of 
,Ai"abiato  Cotys,  the  territory  of  Cotys  to  Rhaeme- 
talces,  and  to  Polemon,  son  of  Polemon,  his  father's 
government.  These  facts,  coupled  with  that  of  no 
Damascene  coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius  existing, 
make  it  probable  that  about  this  time  Damascus, 
which  belonged  to  tho  predecessor  of  Aretas  {Ant. 
xiii.  5.  §2),  was  gi-auted  to  him  by  Caligula.  Thus 
the  difficulty  would  vanish.  The  other  hypotheses, 
that  the  etlmai-ch  was  only  visiting  the  city  (as  if 
he  could  then  have  guarded  the  walls  to  prevent 
escape), — that  Aretas  had  seized  Damascus  on  Vi- 
tellius giving  up  the  expedition  against  him  (as  if  a 
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Roman  governor  of  a  pro\'ince  would  allow  one  of 
its  chief  cities  to  be  taken  from  him,  merely  because 
he  was  in  uncei*tainty  about  the  policy  of  a  new 
emperor),  are  very  improbable.  Wieselei',  Chron. 
des  apostolisohen  ZeitalterSy  p.  174,  and  again  in 
his  art.  in  Herzog's  Encyclopddie^  refers  to  a  coin 
jSotriXeajs  'Apera  <pi\4\\7}Pos,  but  it  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  earlier  Aretas.  See  Conyb.  andHowson, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  ed.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  note.  See 
Wieseler,  pp.  142  ff.,  167  ff.,  whose  view  has  been 
adopted  in  this  article;  Anger,  de  Temporum  in 
Aetis  Ap.  ratione,  p.  173  ff.,  and  Conyb.  and 
Howson,  vol.  i.  p.  99  ff.  end.  [H.  A.] 

AKE'US,  a  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
letter  to  the  high  priest  Onias  is  given  in  1  Mace, 
xii.  20,  seq.  He  is  called  Areits  in  the  A.  V,  in 
ver.  20  and  in  the  margin  of  ver.  7 ;  but  in  the 
Greek  text  he  is  named  'Oi/idprfs  in  ver.  20,  and  . 
Aapetos  in  ver.  7  :  there  can  be  little  doubt  how- 
ever that  these  are  coiTUptions  ofApevs.  In  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §10,  v.  §8)  the  name  is  written 
'Apeios,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Arius.  There  were  two 
Spartan  kings  of  the  name  of  Areus,  of  whom  the 
first  reigned  B.C.  309-265,  and  the  second,  the 
grandson  of  the  fonner,  died  when  a  child  of  eight 
years  old  in  B.C.  257.  There  were  tlu'ee  high  priests 
of  the  name  of  Onias,  of  whom  the  fii'st  held  the 
office  B.C.  323-300.  This  is  the  one  who  must 
have  wi'itten  the  letter  to  Areus  I.,  probably  in  some 
interval  between  309  and  300.  (Grimm,  zuMacc. 
p.  185.)    [Onias.] 

AR'GOB  (nnK,   once  with   the   def.   article 
ni-lXn  =  «  the   stony,"   from  3n,    Ges.    Thes. 

1260 ;  'Apy6fi,  Argoh),  a  tract  of  country  on 
the  cast  of  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Og,  containing  60  "  gi-eat "  and  fortified 
"  cities  "  (D^^V)-  Argob  was  in  the  portion  allotted 
to  the  half-tribe  of  Mauasseh,  and  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Jair,  a  chief  man  in  that  tribe. 
[Jair;  Bashan;  Havoth-Jair.]  It  afterwards 
formed  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts, 
under  the  charge  of  an  officei-  whose  residence  was 
at  Ramoth-Gilead  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14 ;  1  K.  iv. 
13).  In  later  times  Ai^ob  was  called  Trachonitis, 
apparently  a  mere  translation  of  the  older  name. 
[Trachonitis.]  In  the  Samaritan  vei-sion  it  is 
rendered  nN3U^"l  (Rigobaah)  ;  but  in  theTargmns 
of  Onlielos  and  Jonathan  it  is  N3131Q  ®  (t.  e.  Tra- 
chonitis).    Later  on  we  trace  it  in  the  Ai-abic  vei"- 


sion  of  Saadiah  as 


^j- 


0,  (^Miijebj  with  the  same 


meaning) ;  and  it  is  now  appai'ently  identified  with 

the  Lejah,  x'l  -^rxlU.  a  veiy  remai'kable  district 

south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
which  has  been  visited  and  desci'ibed  by  Burckhaidt 
(111-119),  Seetzen,  and  Porter  (vol.  ii.  specially 
240-245).  This  estraoi-duiary  region — about  22 
miles  fi-om  N.  to  S.  by  14  from  W.  to  E.  and  of 
a  regular,,  almost  oval,  shape — has  been  described 
as  an  ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and  bouldera,  tossed 
about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  intermingled 
with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  direction.  "  It 
is,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "wholly  composed  of  black 
basalt,  which  appears  to  have  issued  from  innumer- 
able pores  in  the  earth  in  a  liquid  .state,  and  to  have 
flowed  out  on  eveiy  side.  Before  cooling,  its  sur- 
face was  violently  agitated,  and  it  was  afterwards 
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shattered  and  rent  by  internal  convulsions.  The 
cup-like  cavities  from  which  the  liquid  mass  was 
extruded  are  still  seen,  and  lilcewise  the  wavy  sur- 
face a  thick  liquid  assumes  which  cools  while  flow- 
ing. The  rock  is  filled  with  little  pits  and  air-bubbles ; 
it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  emits  a  sharp  metallic  sound 
when  struck"  (241).  *'  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  ungainly  and  forbidding  region  is  thickly  studded 
with  deserted  cities  and  villages,  in  all  of  which  the 
dwellings  are  solidly  built  and  of  remote  antiquity  " 
(238).  The  number  of  these  towns  visited  by  one 
traveller  lately  returned  is  50,  and  thei'e  were  many 
othei-s  which  he  did  not  go  to.  A  Roman  road  runs 
through  the  district  from  S.  to  N.  probably  between 
Bosra  and  Damascus.  On  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
Lejah  ai'e  situated,  amongst  others,  the  towns  known 
in  Biblical  history  as  Kenath  and  Edrei.  In  the 
absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point,  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour-  of  the  identification 
of  the  Lejah  with  Argob  arises  from  the  peculiar 
Hebrew  word  constantly  attached  to  Argob,  and  in 
this  definite  sense  apparently  to  Argob  only.  This 
word  is?3n  (Chebel), literally  "arope"  {(rxoivia"' 
/xa,  'jrepifMeTpoVf  funiculus),  and  it  designates  with 
charming  accuracy  the  remarkably  defined  bormdary 
line  of  the  district  of  the  Lejah,  Avhich  is  spoken  ot 
repeatedly  by  its  latest  explorer  as  "  a  rocky  shore;" 
"  sweeping  round  in  a  circle  clearly  defined  as  a 
rocky  shore  line;"  "resembling  a  Cyclopean  wall 
in  ruins"  (Porter,  ii.  19,  219,  239,  &c.).  The 
extraordinary  features  of  this  region  are  rendered 
still  more  extraordinary  by  the  contrast  which  it 
presents  to  the  sun-ounding  plain  of  the  Haui-an,  a 
high  plateau  of  waving  downs  of  the*  richest  agri- 
cultural soil  stretching  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
the  Lejah,  and  beyond  that  to  the  desert,  almost 
literally  "without  a  stone;"  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at — if  the  identification  proposed  above  be 
correct — that  this  contrast  should  have  sti-uck  the 
Israelites,  and  that  their  language,  so  scrupulous  of 
minute  topogi'aphical  distinctions,  should  have  per- 
petuated in  the  words,  Mishor,  Argob,  and  Chebel, 
at  once  the  level  downs  of  Bashan  [MiSHOR.],  the 
stony  labyrinth  which  so  suddenly  intrudes  itself 
on  the  soil  (Argob),  and  the  definite  fence  or  boun- 
dary which  encloses  it  [Chebel],  [G.] 

.AR'GOB  (nin&< ;  rov  'Apy6&  ;  Argob),  a  man 
killed  with  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

ARIARA'THES  "(properly  Mithridates,  Diod. 
xxxi.,  X.,  p.  25,  ed.  Bip.)  VI.,  Philopator  {'Apia- 
pa.dr]5,  'ApddrjSf  probably  signifying  ** great"  or 
"  honourable '  master,"  from  the  roots  existing  in 
aryas  (Sanscrit),  "  honourable,"  and  rata  (head), 
"  master  ;*'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  king  of 
Cappadocia  B.C.  163-130.  He  was  educated  at 
Rome  (Liv.  xlii.  19);  and  his  whole  policy  was 
directed  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans. 
This  subservience  cost  him  his  kingdom  B.C.  158 ; 
but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Romans  to  a  share  in  the  government  (App.  Syr. 
47  ;  cf  Polyb.  xxii.  20,  23 ;  Polyb.  iii.  5)  ;  and  on 
the  capture  of  Ms  rival  Olophemes  by  Demetrius 
Soter,  regained  the  supreme  power  (Just.  xxxv.  1). 
He  fell  in  B.C.  130,  in  the  wai*  of  the  Romans  against 
Aristonicus  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
on  the  death  of  Attalus  III.  (Just,  xxxvii.  1,  2), 
Letters  were  addresse<i  to  him  from  Rome  in  favour 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace,  xv,  22),  who,  in  aftertimes, 
seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  his  kingdom  (Acts 
ii.  9  ;  comp.  1  Pet.  i.  1.).  [B.  F.  W.] 
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ARID'AI  CinX;  'Apffa'tos;  Aridai) ,  mnih. 
son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix,  9). 

ARID'ATHA  (XninX;  :S,ap&aKd ;  Aridatha), 
sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

A'RIEH  (nnxn,  the  lion;  Apia-,  ^ne),name 
of  a  man  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

A'RIEL  c'pi^nNI,  lion,  i.  e,  hero,  of  God,  or, 
hearth  of  God ;  'Api'r]\-   Ariel). 

1.  As  the  proper  name  of  a  man  (where  the 
meaning  no  doubt  is  the  first  of  those  given  above) 
the  word  occurs  in  Ezr.  viii.  16.  This  Ariel  was 
one  of  the  "  chief  men "  who  imder  Ezi'a  directed 
the  caravan  which  he  led  back  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  word  occurs  also  in  reference  to  two  Moabites 
slain  by  Benaiah,  one  of  Da^dd's  chief  captains  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  Gesenius  and 
many  othei's  agi'ee  witb  our  A.  V.  in  regarding 
the  word  as  an  epithet,  "  two  lion-like  men  of 
Moab;"  but  it  seems  better  to  look  upon  it,  with 
Thenius,  Winer,  Fiirst,  and  others,  as  a  proper 
name,  and  translate  "  two  [sons]  of  Ariel,"  supply- 
ing the  word  *i3,  which  migbt  easily  have  fallen 
out. 

A  similar  word  occurs  in  Num.  xxvi.  17,  Areli 
(vK'lN^  as  the  name  of  a  Gadite,  and  head  of  one 

of  the  families  of  that  tribe.  Both  the  LXX.  and 
the  Vulg.  give  Ariel  for  this  word,  and  Winer 
without  remark  treats  it  as  the  same  name. 

2 .  A  designation  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix.  1  (his),  2  (bis),  7).  Its 
meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  understand  by  it 
either  "Lion  of  God" — so  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Ha^ 
veiTiick,  Fiirst,  and  many  others — or,  with  Um- 
breit,  Knobel,  and  most  of  the  ancient  Jewish  ex- 
positors, "Hearth  of  God,"  tracing  the  first  com- 

ponent  of  the  word  to  the  Arabic  ^.\,  a  fireplace 

or  hearth  (Gesen.  Thes. ;  Fiirst,  Heb.  u.  Chald. 
ffandwort.  s.  v.).  This  latter  meaning  is  suggested 
by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Ez.  xliii.  15,  16,  as  a 
synonyme  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  although 
Havemick  (Commentarvb.  Ezech.  p.  699),  relying 
on  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  insists  that  even  here  we 
must  understand  Lion  of  God.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased by  the  reading  of  the  text  in  Ezekiel  being 
itself  doubtful.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  words  used  by  the  two  prophets,  if  not  differ- 
ent in  form,  are  at  least  different  in  derivation  and 
meaning,  and  that  as  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem 
Ariel  means  "  Lion  of  God,"  whilst  the  word  used  by 
Ezekiel  means  "  Hearth  of  God."         [F.  W.  G.] 

ARIMATHAE'A  {' Api^iaOaia,  Matt,  xxvii. 
57 ;  I<uke  xxiii.  51 ;  John  xix.  38),  the  birthplace,  or 
at  least  the  residence  of  Joseph,  who  obtained  leave 
from  Pilate  to  bury  our  Lord  in  his  "  new  tomb" 
at  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  calls  this  place  "  a  city  of 
Judaea;"  but  this  presents  no  objection  to  its 
identification  with  the  prophet  Samuel's  birth-place, 
the  Ramah  of  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19,  which  is  named  in 
the  Septuagint  Armathaim  {'ApiiaOaifj.),  and  by 
Josephus,  Armatha  ('Ap/j.a9d,  Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
10,  §2).  The  Ramathem  of  the  Apocrypha 
{"Pafiae4fi,  1  Mace.  xi.  34)  is  probably  the  same 
place.  [Ramah.]  [j.  s.  H.] 

A'RIOCH  Cqinx,  probably  from  ^N   a  lion. 
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*'  lion-like  "   comp.  ■]""1D3 ;   'Apiwxhsi  LXX.,  in 

Dan.  only  ;  'Apicfix*  Theodot.  ;  Arioch^  Viilg-)- 
1.  "  King  of  Ellasai-"  (Geu.  xiv.  1,  9).  2.  "  The 
captain  of  the  guard  "  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii. 
14  ff.).  [B.  F.  W.]    , 

ARIS'AI  ODHN  ;  'Pov<pa7os  ;  Arisai),  eighth 
son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

AEISTAE'CHUS  {'Aplffrapxos-,  Aristar- 
chus)y  a  Thessalonian  (Acts  xx.  4;  xxvii.  2),  who 
accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  third  missionaiy  journey, 
(Acts  xix.  29,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
seized  in  the  tumult  at  Ephesus  together  with  Gains, 
both  cvveKB'fjfA.ovs  Ua6\ov),  We  heai-  of  him  again 
as  accompanying  the  Apostle  on  his  return  to  Asia, 
Acts  XX.  4 ;  and  again  xxvii.  2,  as  being  with  him  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome.  We  trace  him  afterwards  as  St. 
Paul's  (Twcuxp-ahaTOS  m  Col.  iv.  10,  and  Philem. 
24,  both  these  notices  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
time  of  Col.  iv.  7  ;  Philem.  12  fF.  After  this  -we 
altogether  lose  sight  of  him .  Tradition,  says  Winer, 
makes  him  bishop  of  Apamea,  [H.  A.] 

AEISTOBTJ'LTJS  ('Apt(rT6^ov\os]  Aristo- 
holiLs),  a  Jewish  priest  (2  Mace.  i.  10),  who  re- 
sided in  Egypt  m  the  reign  of  Pt^slemaeijs  VI. 
Philometor  (comp.  Grimm,  2  Mace.  i.  9).  In  a  letter 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus  he  is  addressed  (1G5  B.C.) 
as  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  {'Apio-- 
To^o6\cp  .  .  .  Kai  To7s  iv  Aly.  'louS.  2  Mace.  I.  c), 
and  is  further  styled  "  the  teacher  "  {BiBaffKaXos, 
i.  e.  counsellor  ?)  of  the  king.  Josephus  niaJses  no 
mention  of  him ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  is  identical  with  the  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
the  name  (Clem.  Alex.  Sir.  t.  §98  ;  Euseb.  Praep. 
JSv.  viii.  9),  who  dedicated  to  Ftol.  Philometor  his 
allegoric  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  (Bl^Xovs 
4^'r}y7}TiKb.s,  Tov  Mouo'cws  v6fxov,  Euseb.  H.  E, 
vii.  32).  Considerable  fragments  of  this  work  have 
been  preserved  by  Clement  and  Eusebius  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  vii.  13,  14,  viii.  (8)  9,  10,  xiii. 
12  ;  in  which  the  Clementine  fragments  recui*) ; 
but  the  authenticity  of  the  quotations  has  been 
Vigorously  contested.  It  was  denied  by  R.  Simon 
and  especially  by  Hody  {De  hibl.  text,  orig.,  pp.  50 
ff.  Oson.  1705)  who  was  answered  by  Valckenaer 
{Diatribe  de  Aristohulo  Judaeo,  Lugd.  Bat.  1806)  ; 
and  Valckenaer*s  arguments  are  now  generally  con- 
sidered conclusive.  (Gfrorer,  Fhih  u.  s.  w.  ii.  pp. 
71  ff. ;  Daehne,  Jud.  Alex.  Relig.-Philos.  ii.  73  ff. ; 
Ewald,  Oesch,  des  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  294  n.)  The  object 
of  Aiistobulus  was  to  prove  that  the  peripatetic  doc- 
trines were  based  {y)prri<T^i)  on  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets ;  and  his  work  has  an  additional  interest 
as  showing  that  the  Jewish  doctiines  were  first 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Aristotelian  and  not 
with  the  Platonic  philosophy  (comp.  Matter,  Hist,  de 
Vecole  d'Alex.  iii.  153  ff.).  The  fragments  which 
remain  are  discussed,  at  length  in  the  works  quoted 
above,  which  contain  also  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  different 
accounts  of  Aristobulns.  [B.  F.  W.] 

AEISTOBU'LUS  ('Apio-T^i^ouAos),  a  resident 
at  Rome,  some  of  whose  household  ai'e  greeted  in 
Rom.  xvi.  10.  It  does  not  appear  whether"  he  was 
a  Roman  ;  or  whether  he  believed :  from  the  form 
of  expression,  probably  not.  Or  he  may  have  been 
dead  at  the  time.  The  Menolog.  Graecormn^  as 
usual  (iii.  p.  17  f.),  maJtes  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  70  disciples,  and  reports  that  ho  preached  the 
gospel  in  Britain.  [H.  A.] 


ARK 

AEK,  NOAH'S.     [Noah.] 

AEK  OF  THE  COVENANT  (pIN). 
This,  taken  generally  together  with  the  mercy-seat, 
was  the  one  piece  of  the  taberaacle's  fiii-niture  espe- 
cially invested  with  saci'cdness  and  mystery,  and  is 
therefore  the  first  for  which  precise  directions  were 
delivered  (Ex.  xxv.).  The  word  signifies  a  mere 
chest  or  box,  and  is  (as  well  as  the  word  nilS. 
"ai'k"  of  Noah)  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  writers  by  ki^wtSs.  We  may  remai-k : 
I.  its  material  dimensions  and  fittings;  II.  its  de- 
sign and  object,  under  which  will  be  included  its 
contents  ;  and  III.  its  history. 


Egyptian  Ark.    (RoEsellmi,  p. 


I.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  oblong  chest  of 
shittim  (acacia)  wood,  2^  cubits  long,  by  1^  broad 
and  deep.  Within  and  without  gold  was  overlaid  on 
the  wood,  and  on  the  upper  side  or  lid,  which  was 
edged  round  about  with  gold,  the  mercy  seat,  sup- 
porting the  cherubim  one  at  each  end,  and  regai"ded 
as  the  symbolical  throne  of  the  Divine  presence 
[Cherubim  and  Mercy  Seat],  was  placed.  The 
ark  was  fitted  vrith  rings,  one  at  each  of  the  four 
corners,  and  therefore  two  on  each  side,  and  through 
these  were  passed  staves  of  the  saipe  wood  similarly 
overlaid.  By  these  staves,  which  always  remained 
in  the  rings,  the  Levites  of  the  house  of  Kohatli,  to 
whose  office  this  especially  appertained,  bore  it  in  its 
progress.  Probably,  however,  when  removed  fi-om 
within  the  veil,  in  the  most  holy  place,  which  was 
its  proper  position,  or  when  taken  out  thence,  priests 
were  its  bearers  (Num.  vii.  9,  x.  21,  iv.  5, 19, 20  j 
1  K.viii.  3,  6).  The  ends  of  the  staves  were  visible 
without  the  veil  in  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  the  staves  being  drawn  to  the  ends,  appa- 
rently, but  not  out  of  the  rings.  The  ark,  when 
transported,  was  enveloped  in  the  "veil"  of  the 
dismantled  tabernacle,  in  the  curtain  of  badgers' 
skins,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  over  all,  and  was  there- 
fore not  seen, 

II.  Its  pui*poKe  or  object  was  to  contain  inviolate 
the  Divine  autograph  of  the  two  tables,  that  "co- 
venant" from  which  it  deiived  its  title,  the  idea  of 
which  was  inseparable  from  it,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  depositum  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion. The  peipetual  safe  custody  of  the  material 
tables  no  doubt  suggested  the  moral  obsei-vance  of 
the  precepts  inscribed.  It  was  also  probably  a  re- 
liquary for  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron. 
We  read  m  1  K.  viii.  9,  that  "  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ai^k  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which 
Moses-  put  there  at  Horeb.*'  Yet  St.  Paul,  or  the 
author  of  Heb.  ix.  4,  assei'ts  that,  beside  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  the  "  pot  of  manna  "  and  "  Aaron's 
rod  that  budded  "  were  inside  the  ark,  wliicli  wei'e 
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directed  to  be  "  laid  up  "  and  "  kept  before  the  tes- 
timony," i.e.  before  the  tables  of  the  law  (Ex.  xl. 
20) ;  and  probably,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
other  receptacle  for  them,  and  some  would  have 
been  necessary,  the  statement  of  1  K.  viii.  9,  im- 
plies that  by  Solomon's  time  these  relics  had  disap- 
peared. The  expression  \\lH  ^'VPs  Deut.  xxx.  26, 
obscui'ely  rendered  "  m  the  side  of  the  ai'lc  "  (A.  V .), 
merely  means  "  beside "  it.  The  words  of  tlie 
A.  V.  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  3,  seem  to  imply  an  use  of 
the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle ;  but  this  is 
probably  erroneous,  and  ""we  sought  it  not"  the 
meaning;  so  the  LXX.  renders  it;  see  Gesenius, 
Lex.  s.  T.  E^n. 

-   T 

Occupying  the  most  holy  spot  of  the  whole  sanc- 
tuary, it  tended  to  exclude  any  idol  from  the  centre 
of  worship.  And  Jeremiali  (iii.  16)  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  even  the  ark  should  be  "no  more 
remembered,"  as  the  climax  of  spii-itualised  religion 
appaiently  in  Messianic  times.  It  was  also  the 
support  of  the  mercy  seat,  materially  symbolising, 
perhaps,  the  "  covenant "  as  that  on  which  "  mercy  " 
rested.  It  also  furnished  a  legitimate  vent  to  that 
longiog  after  a  material  object  for  reverential  feel- 
ing which  is  common  to  all  religions.  It  was, 
however,  never  seen,  save  by  the  high  priest,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  Deity  whom  it  sym- 
bolised, whose  face  none  might  look  upon  and  live 
(Winer,  ad  loo.  note').  That  this  reverential  feeling 
may  have  been  impaired  during  its  absence  among 
the  Philistines,  seems  probable  from  the  example  of 
Uzzah. 

III.  The  chief  facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
ai'k  (see  Josh.  iii.  and  vl.)  need  not  be  recited. 
We  may  notice,  however,  a  fiction  of  the  Rabbis 
that  there  were  two  arks,  one  which  remained  in 
the  shrine,  and  another  which  preceded  the  camp 
on  its  march,  and  tliat  this  latter  contained  the 
broken  tables  of  the  law,  as  the  former  the  whole 
ones.  In  the  decline  of  religion  in  a  later  period  a 
superstitious  security  was  attached  to  its  presence 
in  battle.  Yet,  though  this  was  rebuked  by  its 
pennitte#capture,  when  captured,  its  sanctity  was 
vindicated  by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging 
progress  through  the  Philistine  cities.  From  this 
period  till  David's  time  its  abode  was  frequently 
shifted.  It  sojourned  among  several,  probably  Le- 
vitical,  families  (1  Sam.  vii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  11 ; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  13,  xv.  24,  25)  in  the  border  villages 
of  Eastern  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its  place 
in  the  tabeniacle,  but  dwelt  in  cui-tains,  i,  e.  in 
a  separate  tent  pitched  for  it  in  Jerusalem  by 
David.  Its  bringing  up  by  David  thither  was  a 
national  festival,  and  its  presence  there  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  his  piety  the  erection  of  a  house 
to  receive  it.  Subsequently  that  house,  when  com- 
pleted, received,  in  the  installation  of  the  ark  in  its 
shrine,  the  signal  of  its  inauguration  by  the  effulg- 
ence of  Divine  glory  instantly  manifested.  Several 
of  the  Psalms  contain  allusions  to  these  events 
(e.  g.  xxiv.,  xlvii.,  cxxxii.)  and  Ps.  cv.  appears  to 
have  been  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of 
them. 

When  idolatry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Manasseh  placed  a  "  caiTed 
image"  in  the  "house  of  God,"  and  probably  re- 
.  moved  the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This  may 
account  for  the  subsequent  statement  that  it  was 
reinstated  by  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii,  7,  xxxv.  3). 
It  was  probably  taken  captive  or  desti-oyed  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar (2  Esdr.  X.  22).     Pridcaux's  argu- 
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ment  that  there  must  have  been  an  ark  in  the 
second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  express  testi- 
mony, such  as  that  of  Josephus  (^B.  J.  v.  5,  §5) 
and  Tacitus  (^Hist,  v.  9,  inania  arcana),  con- 
firmed also  by  the  Rabbins,  who  state  that  a 
sacred  stone  called  by  them  nTlEJ*  pfcC,  "  stone 
of  drinking"  [Stone],  stood  in  its  stead;  as 
well  as  by  the  marked  silence  of  those  apocryphal 
books  which  enumerate  the  rest  of  the  principal 
furniture  of  the  sanctuary  as  present,  besides  the 
positive  statement  of  2  Esdi".  as  above  quoted. 
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Egyptian  Ark.     (WilkiiiBon,  Anc.  Egypt.; 

The  ritual  of  the  Ktruscans,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  included  the  use  of  what 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  Klcrai  fivcriKoi  (Pro- 
trept.  p.  12) ;  but  especially  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  I'eligious  processions,  as  represented  on 
monuments,  such  an  ark,  sui-mounted  by  a  pair  of 
winged  figui'es  like  the  cherubim,  constantly  ap- 
peal's (Wilkinson,  An.  Egypt,  v.  p.  271,  275). 
The  same  Clemens  (Strom,  v.  578)  also  contains 
an  allusion  of  a  proverbial  character  to  the  ark  and 
its  rite^,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were  popu- 
larly known,  where  he  says  that  "  only  the  master 
{diddffKaKos)  may  uncover  the  ark"  (Ki/3«Ti5s). 
In  Latin  also,  the  word  arcanum,  connected  with 
area  and  arceo,  is  the  recognised  terai  for  a  sacred 
mystery.  Illustrations  of  the  same  subject  occur 
also  Pint,  de  Is.  et  Osi.  c.  39 ;  Ov.  Ars  Am.  ii. 
609,  &c. ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ii.  3 ;  Catull. 
ixiv.  2G0-1 ;  Apul.  Met.  xi.  262.  [H.  H.] 

AKK'ITE,  THE  CplVn,  Sam.  Cod.  ''pnj; ; 
''ApouKaioy ;  Aracaeus),  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  s.  17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  15), 
and  from  the  context  evidently  located  in  the 
north  of  Phoenicia.  Josephus  (^Ant.  i.  6,  §2) 
gives  the  name  as  'Apou/caTos-,  and  as  possessing 
"ApKTjv  Tr;j/  ij/  t^  Ai^dv^.  He  also  again  men- 
tions the  place  QApKaia,  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §1)  in  de- 
fining the  position  of  the  Sabbatical  river.  The 
name  is  found  in  Pliny  (v.  16),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15), 
and  from  Aelius  Lampridius  {Alex.  Sev.)  we  leam 
that  the  Urbs  Arcena  contained  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  was  thence  called  Caesai'ea 
Libani.  Area  was  well  known  to  the  Crusaders, 
who  under  Raimond  of  Toulouse  besieged  it  for  two 
months  in  1099  in  vain ;  it  was,  however,  aftenvai-ds 
talven  by  William  of  Sartanges.  In  1202  it  was 
totally  desti-oyed  hj  an  earthquake.     The  site  which 

now  bears  the  name  oVArka  (Ij^  )  lies  on  the 

coast,  2  to  2^  hours  from  the  shore,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  5  south  of  the  Nahr  el-KheUr 
(Eleutherus).     The  great  coast  road  passes  halfway 
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between  it  and  the  sea.  The  site  is  mai-ked  by  a 
rocky  tell  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet  close  above 
the  Nahr  Arka,.  On  the  top  of  the  tell  is  an  area 
of  about  two  acres,  and  on  this  and  on  a  plateau  to 
the  north  the  ruins  of  the  foiTnertown  are  scattered. 
Among  them  are  some  columns,  of  granite  and 
syenite  (Rob.  iii.  579-81;  Ges.  1073;  Winer, 
s.  V. ;  Reland,  575 ;  Burckhai-dt,  162  ;  Diet,  of  Gr. 
and  Rom.  Geojr.,  ai-t.  Arca).  [G.] 

AEMAGED'DON  (^KpfiayeUv,  Rev.  xvi. 
16).  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  ofthiswork 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  theological  controversies  con- 
nected with  this  woi-d.  Whatever  its  full  symbol- 
ical impoi-t  may  be,  the  image  rests  on  a  geogra- 
phical basis:  and  the  locality  implied  in  the 
Hebrew  term  here  employed  {rhv  tSttov  rhv  KaK6v- 
fxevov  'EjSpoi'o-Tl  'ApfiayeBcHiv)  is  the  great  battle- 
field of  the  Old"  Testamait,  whei-e  the  chief  con- 
flicts took  place  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
enemies  of  God*s  people.  The  passage  is  best  illus- 
trated by  compaiing  a  similar  one  in  the  book  of 
Joel  (iii.  2,  12),  where  the  scene  of  the  Divine 
judgments  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  imagery  as 
the  "  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,"  the  fact  underlying 
the  image  being  Jehoshaphat's  great  victory  (2  Chr. 
xx.  26  ;  see  Zech.  xiv.  2,  4).  So  here  the  scene 
of  the  struggle  of  good  and  evil  is  suggested  by 
that  battle-field,  the  plain  of  Esdi-aelon,  which  was 
famous  for  two  gi'eat  victories,  of  Barak  over  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  iv.,  v.),  and  Gideon  over  the 
Midianites  (Judg.  vii.);  and  for  two  gi-eat  dis- 
asters, the  death  of  Saul,  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Philistines  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  8),  and  the  death  of  Jo- 
siah  in  the  invasion  of  the  Egyptians  (2  K.  xxiii. 
29,  30;  2  Chr."  sxxv.  22).  With  the  first  and 
fourth  of  these  events,  Megiddo  (MayeBSd)  in  the 
LXX.  and  Josephus)  is  especially  connected. 
Hence  'Ap-fiayeSixJi't  "  the  hill  of  Megiddo."  (See 
Bahr's  Excursus  on  Herod,  ii.  159.)  The  same 
figurative  language  is  used  by  one  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  (Zech.  xii.  11).  As  regards  the  Apoca- 
lypse, it  is  remarked  by  Stanley  (^Smai  and  l^ales- 
tine,  p.  330),  that  this  imagery  would  be  peculiarly 
natural  to  a  Galilaean,  to  whom  the  scene  of  these 
battles  was  familial-.     [MEtiiDDO.]       [J.  S.  H.] 

AEME'NIA  ('Ap/Aci/fo)  is  nowhere  mentioned 
under  that  name  in  the  original  Hebrew,  though 
it  occurs  in  the  English  version  (2  K.  xix.  37), 
where  our  translators  have  very  unnecessarily  sub- 
stituted it  for  Arai-at  (comp.  mai'ginal  reading).  The 
abesnce  of  the  name,  however,  which  was  not  the 
indigenous  name  of  the  people,  by  no  means  implies 
that  the  Hebrew .  writers  were  unacquainted  with 
the  country:  they  undoubtedly  describe  certain 
districts  of  it  under  the  names  Ararat,  Minni,  and 
Togannah.  Of  these  three  the  latter  appeal's  to 
have  the  widest  signiiication :  it  is  the  name  of  a 
race  (Gen.  x.  3),  and  not  of  a  locality,  and  is  used 
by  Ezekiel  as  descriptive  of  the  whole  country 
(xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6),  while  the  two  former  are 
mentioned  together,  and  have  been  identified  with 
sepai'ate  localities. 

AiTuenia  is  that  lofty  plateau  "whence  the  rivers 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Araxes,  and  Acampsis,  pour 
down  their  waters  in  different  directions,  the  two 
first  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last  two  respectively 
to  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas.  It  may  be  termed 
the  nucleus  of  the  mountain  system  of  western 
Asia:  from  the  centre  of  the  plateau  rise  two 
lofty  chains  of  mountains,  which  run  from  E.:^Q: 
W.,  converging  towards  the  Casj)ian  sea,  but  ptu'aK-' 
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lei  to  each  other  towards  the  W.,  the  most  north- 
erly named  by  ancient  geogi-aphers  Abus  M",  and 
culmint^tihg  in  Mount  Ararat;  the  other  named 
Niphates  M*.  Westward  these  ranges  may  be 
traced  in  Anti-Taurus  and  Taurus,  while  in  the 
opposite  direction  they  are  continued  in  Caspius  M*. 
The  climate  of  Armenia  is  severe,  the  degree  of 
severity  varying  with  the  altitude  of  different 
localities,  the  valleys  being  sufficiently  waim  to 
ripen  the  grape,  while  the  high  lands  are  bleak  and 
only  adapted  for  pasture.  The  latter  supported 
vast  numbers  of  mules  and  horses,  on  which  the 
wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  depended  :  and  hence 
Strabo  (xi.  529)  characterizes  the  country  as  ffipSSpa 
lwTr6$OTOS,  and  tells  us  that  the  horses  were  held  in 
as  high  estimation  as  the  celebrated  Nisaean  breed. 
The  inhabitants  were  keen  traders  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times. 

The  slight  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrew 
wi'iters  had  of  this  country  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Phoenicians.  There  are  signs  of  their 
knowledge  having  been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his 
prophecies  regarding  Babylon,  speaks  of  the  hosts 
as  coming  from  "  the  mountains"  (xiii.  4),  while 
Jeremiah,  in  conliexion  with  the  same  subject,  uses 
the  specific  names  Ararat  and  Minni  (li.  27).  Eze- 
kiel, who  was  apparently  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  uses  a  name  which  was  familiar  to  its 
own  inhabitants,  Togarmah.  Whether  the  use  of 
the  term  Ararat  in  Is.  xxxvii.  38  belongs  to  the 
period  in  which  the  prophet  himself  lived,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  In  the 
prophetical  passages  to  which  we  shall  refer,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  Amienia  is  spoken  of  rather  in 
reference  to  its  geographical  position  as  one  of  the 
extreme  northern  nations  with  which  the  Jews  wei'e 
acquainted,  than  for  any  more  definite  pui-pose. 
(1.)  Ararat  is  noticed  as  the  place  whither  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  fled  (Is.  xxxvii.  38):  in 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (li.  27)  it  is  summoned 
along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenaz  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  the  LXX.  however  only  notice  the  last. 
It  was  the  central  district  surrounding  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name,    f  2 .)  MiNNi  Cjip)  is  orfly  noticed 

in  the  passage  just  referred  to.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  the  distiict  Minyas,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Murad-su  branch  of  the  Euphi-ates 
(Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §6).  It  contains  the  root  of 
the  name  Annenia  according  to  the  genei"ally  re- 
ceived dei'ivation,  Har-Minni,  "the  mountains  of 
Minni."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  spot  where 
Xenophon  ascertains  that  the  name  of  the  countiy 
through  which  he  was  passing  was  Armenia,  co- 
incides with  the  position  here  assigned  to  Minni 
(Xen.  An.  iv.  5;  Ainsworth,  Track  of  10,000,  p. 
177,     (3.)  Togarmah  (nonrH;  ©oyopjuo,  and 

@opyofj.<£)  is  noticed  in  two  passages  of  Eze- 
kiel, both  of  which  support  the  idea  of  its  identity 
with  Armenia.  In  xxvii.  14  he  speaks  of  its  com- 
merce with  the  Tyrians  in  **hoi-ses,  horeemen  and 
mules"  (A.  V.),  or,  as  the  words  mean,  "  carriage- 
horses,  riding-hoises,  and  mules"  (Hitzig,  Com- 
ment.^j  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the  staple 
productions  of  Armenia.  That  the  house  of  Togai*- 
mah  "traded  in  the  fail's  of  Tyre,"  as  the  A.  V. 
expresses  it,  is  more  than  the  Hebrew  text  seems  to 
warrant:  the  woi'ds  simply  signify  that  the  Arme- 
nians earned  on  commei'ce  with  the  Tyrians  in  those 
ai'ticles.  In  this  passage  Tog;u"mah  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  witli  Meshech  and  Tubal ;  in  xxxviii. 
6,  it  is  described  as  "  of  the  north  quarters"  in  con- 
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nexion  with  Gomer.  Coupling  with  these  paiiicu- 
lars  the  relationship  between  Togarmah,  Ashkenaz, 
and  Riphat  (Gen.  x.  3),  the  three  son^  of  Gomerj 
and  the  nations  of  which  these  pati'iarchs  were  the 
progenitors,  we  cannot  fail  in  coining  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Togannah  represents  Armenia.  We 
will  only  add  that  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Ar- 
menians themselves,  that  they  are  descended  fi-om 
Thorgomass  or  Tiorgai'mah,  strongly  confimis  this 
view.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ARMLET  (rnj;V^;  ^4\\i6v;  Nura.xxxi.50, 
X>^t^^va  or  x^iSwy;  2  Sam.  i.  10,  ^paxtd\iov; 
Aquila,  hrachiale  anniUa ; — properly  a  fetter, 
from  *1VV,  a  step ;  comp.  Is.  iii.  20,  and  Anklet), 
an  ornament  universal  in  the  East,  especially  among 
women ;  used  by  princes  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, and  by  distinguished  pei-sons  in  general.  The 
word  is  not  used  in  the  A.  V.,  as  even  in  2  Sam.  i.  10, 
they  render  it  "  by  the  bracelet  on  his  ami."  Some- 
times only  one  was  worn,  on  the  right  ai'ni  (Ecclus. 
xsi.  21).  From  Cant.  viii.  6,  it  appeal's  that  the 
signet  sometimes  consisted  of  a  jewel  on  the  armlet. 
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Assyrian  Armlet.    From  Nineveh  Marbles,  British  Mueuura. 

These  ornaments  were  worn  by  most  ancient 
princes.  They  are  frequent  on  the  sculptures  of  Per- 
sepolis  and  Nineveh,  and  were  set  in  rich  and  fan- 
tastic shapes  resembling  the  heads  of  animals  (Layai'd, 
Nineveh,  ii.  298).  The  kings  of  Persia  wore  them, 
and  Astyages  presented  a  pair  among  other  orna- 
ments to  Cp'us  (Xen.  Cyr.  i.  3).  The  Aethio- 
pians,  to  whom  some  were  sent  by  Cambyses, 
scornfully  chai'acterised  them  as  weak  fetters  (He- 
rod, ii.  23).  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the  kings, 
since  Herodotus  (viii.  113)  calls  the  Persians  gene- 
rally i^^\io^6poi.  In  the  Egyptian  monuments 
"kings  ai-e  often  represented  with  aimlets  and 
bracelets,  and  in  the  Leyden  Museum  is  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  third  Thothmes.'*  [A  gold 
bracelet      figured      below.]       (Willdnson's     Anc. 


Egyptian  Armlet,    Form  the  Leyden  Museum. 

Egypt,  iii.  375,  and  Plates  1,  2,  14).  They 
were  even  used  by  the  old  British  chiefs  (Turner, 
AtiqI.  Sax.  i.  383).  The  story  of  Tai-peia  shows 
that  they  were  common  among  the  ancient  Sa- 
bines,  but  the  Romans  considered  the  use  of  them 
effeminate,  although  they  were  sometimes  given 
as  military  rewards  (Liv.  x.  44).     Finally,   they 


are  still  worn  among  the  most  splendid  regalia 
of  modem  Oriental  sovereigns,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  those  of  the  king  of  Persia  are  worth  a 
million  sterling  (Kitto,  Pict.  Hist,  of  Fal.  i.  499). 
They  form  the  chief  wealth  of  modern  Hindoo 
ladies,  and  are  rarely  taken  off.  They  are  made  of 
every  sort  of  material  from  the  finest  gold,  jewels, 
ivoiy,  coral,  and  peai'l,  down  to  the  common  glass 
lings  and  varnished  earthenware  bangles  of  the 
women  of  the  Deccan.  Now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
they  are  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  enchased ; 
sometimes  with  the  ends  not  joined,  and  sometimes 
a  complete  circle.  The  arms  are  sometimes  quite 
covered  with  them,  and  if  the  wearer  be  poor,  it 
matters  not  how  mean  they  are,  provided  only  that 
they  glitter.  Ifc  is  thought  essential  to  beauty  that 
they  should  fit  close,  and  hence  Harmer  calls  them 
"rather  manacles  than  bracelets,"  and  Buchanan 
says  "  that  the  poor  girls  rarely  get  them  on  without 
drawing  blood,  and  rubbing  part  of  the  skin  from  the 
hand ;  and  as  they  wear  great  numbers,  which  often 
break,  they  suffer  much  from  their  love  of  admira- 
tion." Their  enormous  weight  may  be  conjectured 
from  Gen,  xxiv.  24.  [F.  W.  F.] 

ARMO'NI  (^yD"!X;  •E/>^&jyo:f;  Armoni),  son 
of  Saul  by  Rizpah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

ARMS,  ARMOUR.  In  the  records  of  a 
people  like  the  Children  of  Israel,  so  large  a  part 
of  whose  history  was  passed  in  warfare',  we  natu- 
i-aUy  look  for  much  inibrmation,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  anns  and  modes  of  fighting  of  the  nation 
itself  and  of  those  with  whom  it  came  into  contact. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  notices  that  we 
find  in  the  Bible  on  'these  points  are  extremely 
few  and  meagi'e,  while  even  those  few,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  which  rests  on  the  true  meaning 
and  force  of  the  temns,  do  not  convey  to  us  nearly 
all  the  infoi*mation  which  they  might.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  the  notices  of  the  his- 
tory, scanty  as  they  are,  are  liter&Uy  everything  we 
have  to  depend  on,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  yet  sup- 
plemented and  iUustrated  either  by  remains  of  the 
ai-ms  themselves,  or  by  those  commentaries  which 
the  sculptures,  vases,  bronzes,  mosaics,  and  paintings 
of  other  nations  furnish  to  the  notices  of  manners 
and  customs  contained  in  their  literature. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt, 
and  we  may  now  add  Assyria,  Palestine  has  not 
yet  yielded  one  vestige  of  the  implements  or 
utensils  of  life  or  warfare  of  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants; nor  has  a  single  sculptm^e,  piece  of  pottery, 
coin,  or  jewel,  been  discovered  of  that  people  with 
whose  life,  £is  depicted  in  their  literature,  we  are 
more  famihar  than  with  that  of  our  own  ancestors. 
Even  the  relations  which  existed  between  the  cus- 
toms of  Israel,  and  thgse  of  Egypt  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Assyria  on  the  other,  have  still  to  be  investi- 
gated, so  that  we  are  prevented  from  applying  to 
the  history  of  the  Jews  the  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation which  we  possess  on  the  warlike  customs 
of  these  two  nations,  the  former  especially.  Per- 
haps the  time  will  an-ive  for  investigations  in  Pales- 
tine of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  have,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  given  us  so  much  insight  into 
Assyrian  mannei-s ;  but  in  the  meantime  all  that 
can  be  done  here  is  to  examine  the  various  tenns 
by  which  instruments  of  war  appear  to  be  desig- 
nated in  the  Bible,  in  the  light  of  such  help  as  can 
be  got  from  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages, 
from  the  derivation  of  the  words,  and  from  the 
renderings  of  the  ancient  vei-sions. 
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The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into — 
1.  Offensive  weapons :  Anns. 
II.  Defensive  weapons :  Annour. 
I.  Ofiensive  weapons:  1.  Apparently  the  earliest 
known,  andmost  widely  used,  was  the  CAere^Q^n), 

*'  SwoRD,"  from  a  root  signifying  to  lay  waste.* 

Its  first  mention  in  the  history  is  in  the  nana- 
tive  of  the  massacre  at  Shechem,  when  '*  Simeon 
and  Levi  took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came  upon 
the  city  boldly  and  slew  all  the  males  "  (Gen.  xxsiv. 
25).  But  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  shortly  before 
in  a  passage  undoubtedly  of  the  earliest  date  (Ewald, 
i.  446  note):  the  expostulationof Laban  with  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxi.  26).  After  this,  during  the  account 
of  the  conquest  and  of  the  monarchy,  the  mention 
of  the  sword  is  frequent,  but  very  Uttle  can  be 
gathered  from  the  casual  notices  of  the  test  as  to  its 
shape,  size,  material,  or  mode  of  use.  Perhaps  if 
anything  is  to  be  inferred  it  is  that  the  Chereb  was 
not  either  a  heavy  or  a  long  weapon.  That  of 
Ehud  was  only  a  cubit,  i.  e.  18  inches  long,  so  as 
to  have  been  "concealed  rmder  his  gamient,  and  no- 
thing is  said  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was 
shorter  than  nsual,  for  the  '*  dagger  "  of  the  A.  V. 
is  without  any  ground,  unless  it  be  a  rendering 
of  the  fidxat-pa.  of  the  LXX.  But  even  assuming 
that  Ehud's  sword  was  shorter  than  usual,  yet  a 
coasideration  of  the  nanutives  in  2  Sam.  ii.  16,  and 
IX.  8-10,  and  also  of  the  ease  with  which  David 
used  the  sword  of  a  man  so  much  larger  than  him- 
self as  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51;  xxi.  9,  10),  goes 
to  show  that  the  chereb  was  both  a  lighter  and  a 
shorter  weapon  than  the  modern  sword.  What 
frightful  wounds  one  blow?  of  the  sword  of  the 
Hebrews  could  inflict,  if  given  even  with  the  left 
hand  of  a  practised  swordsman,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xx.  8-12  with  1  K. 
ii.  5.  A  ghastly  pictui-e  is  there  given  us  of  the 
murdered  man  and  his  murderer.  The  unfortunate 
Amasa  actually  disembowelled  by  the  single  stroke, 
and  "  wallowing  "  in  his  blood  jn  the  middle  of 
the  road — the  treacherous  Joab  standing  over  him, 
bespattered  from  his  "  girdle  "  to  his  "  shoes  " 
with  the  blood  which  had  spouted  from  his  victim ! 
The  C/iereb  was  canied -in  a  sheath  ("IVPI,  1  Sain, 
xvii.  51 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  only:  p^>  1  Chr.  xxi.  27, 
only)  slung  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13). and 
resting  upon  the  thigh  (Ps.  xlv.  3;  Judg,  iii.  16), 
or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.  xx.  8).  "  Girding  on 
the  sword  "  was  a  symbohcal  expression  for  com- 
mencing war,  the  more  forcible  because  in  times  of 
peace  even  the  king  in  state  did  not  wear  a  sword 
(1  K.  iii.  24) ;  and  a  similar  expression  occurs  to 
denote  those  able  to  serve  (Judg.  viii.  10 ;  1  Chr. 
xxi.  5).  Other  phrases,  derived  from  the  chereb,  are, 
"  to  smite  with  the  edge  (liteitdly  *  mouth,'  comp. 
(TTtf^Lta,  and  comp.  "  devoui-,"  Is.  i.  20)  of  the 
'*  sword  " — *•  slain  with  the  sword  "— "  men  that 
drew  sword,"  &c. 

Swords  with  two  edges  are  occasionally  referred 
to  (Judg.  iii.  16;  Ps.  cxhx.  6),  and  allusions 
are  found  to  "  whetting  "  the  sword  (Deut.  xxxii. 
41;  Ps.  Ixiv.  3;  Ezek.  xxi.  9).  There  is  no  re- 
ference to  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed 
(unless  it  be  Is.  ii.  4  ;  Joel  iii.  10) ;  doubtless  it  was 
of  metal  from  the  allusions  to  its  brightness  and 
"  glittering"  (see  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  and 
others),  and  the  ordinary  word  for  blade,  viz.  2T]?^ 

**  a  flame."    From  the  expression  (Josh.  v.  2,  3) — 
"  swords  of  rock,"  A.  V.  **  sharp  knives  " — we  may 
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perhaps  infer  that  in  early  times  the  material  was 
flint. 

2,  Next  to  the  sword  was  the  Spear  :  and  of  this 
weapon  we  meet  with  at  least  three  distinct  kinds. 

a.  The  Ohanith  (IT'jn),  a  "  Spear,"  and  that  of 
the  largest  kind,  as  appears  from  vaiious  circum- 
stances attending  its  mention.  It  was  the  weapon 
of  Goliath — its  staff"  like  a  weaver's  beam,  the  iron 
head  alone  weighing  600  shekels,  about  25  lbs. 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  45  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  ;  1  Chr.  xx.  5), 
and  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  21;  1  Chr. 
xi.  23)  and  mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii.  23,  xxiii, 
18;  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  20).  The  Chanith  was  the 
habitual  companion  of  King  Saul — a  fit  weapon  for 
one  of  his  gigantic  stature — planted  at  the  head  of 
his  sleeping-place  when  on  an  expedition  (1  Sam., 
xxv.  7,  8,  11,  12,  16,  22),  or  held  in  his  hand 
when  mustering  his  forces  (xxii.  6) ;  and  on  it  the 
dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  our  last 
glimpse  of  his  stately  figure  on  the  field  of  Gilboa 
(2  Sam.  i.  6).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madness  become 
even  more  temble  to  us,  when  we  find  that  it  was 
this  heavy  weapon  and  not  the  lighter  "javelin" 
(as  the  A.  V.  renders  it)  that  he  cast  at  David 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10, .11,  xix.  9,  10)  and  at  Jonathan 
(xx.  3).  A  striking  idea  of  the  weight  and  force  of 
this  ponderous  arm  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
a  mere  back  thrust  from  the  hand  of  Abner  was 
enough  to  drive  its  butt  end  through  the  body  of 
Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  23).  The  Chanith  is  mentioned 
also  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  19,  22,  xxi.  8 ;  2  K.  xi.  10 ;  1 
Chr.  xxiii.  9,  and  in  numerous  passages  of  poetry. 

b.  Apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and 
in  more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  was 
the  Cidon  (fH^S),  to  which  the  word  "  Javelin" 
perhaps  best  answers  (Ewald,  Wurfspiess)^  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  weapon  for  such  ma- 
noeuvring as  that  described  in  Josh.  viii.  14-27, 
and  could  with  ease  be  held  outstretched  for  a  con- 
siderable time  (18,  26;  A.  V.  "spear").  When 
not  in  action  the  Cidon  was  carried  on  the  back  of 
the  warrior — between  the  shoulders  (  1  Sam.  xvii. 
6,  "  target,"  and  margin  "  gorget").  Both  in  this 
passage  and  m  verse  45  of  the  same  chapter  the 
Cidon  is  distinguished  from  the  Chanith.  In  Job 
xxxix.  23  ("  spear")  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the 
quivering  of  a  javelin  when  poised  before  hurling  it. 

c.  Another  kind  of  spear  was  the  JRomach 
(HDiy     In  the  historical  books  it  occurs  in  Num. 

xxv.  7  ("javelin  "),  and  1  K.  xviii.  28  ("  lancets;" 
1611,  "lancers").  Also  frequently  in  the  later 
books,  especially  in  the  often  recurring  fonnula  for 
aims,  "  shield  and  spear."  1  Chr.  xii.  8  (**  buck- 
ler"), 24  ("spear"),  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  xiv.  8,  xxv. 5, 
and  Neh.  iv.  13,  16-21 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  9  &c. 

d.  A  hghter  missile  or  "  dart"  was  probably  the 
Shelach  {T\>^).  Its  root  signifies  to  project  or 
send  out,  but  unfortunately  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  derivation  to  guide  us  to  any  knowledge  of  its 
natui-e.  See  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  xxxii.  5  ("  darts") ; 
Neh.iv.  17,  23  (see  mai'gin)  ;  Jobxxxiii.  18,  xxx^'i. 
12;  Joel  ii.  8. 

e.  The  word  Shebet  (133E^),  tlie  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  which  is  a  rod  or  staff,  with  the  derived  force 
of  a  baton  or  sceptre,  is  used  once  only  with  a  mili- 
taiy  signification,  for  the  "darts"  with  which 
Joab  dispatched  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14). 

3.  Of  missile  weapons  of  offence  the  chief  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Bow,  Kcsheth  (HE^p)  ;  it  is  met  with 
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in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  history,  in,  use  both  for 
the  chace  (Gen.  sxi.  20,  xxvii,  3)  and  war  (xlviii. 
22).  In  later  times  archers  accompanied  the  armies 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  ssxi.  3;  1  Chr.  x.  3) 
and  of  the  Syrians  (1  K.  xxii.  34).  Among  the 
Jews  its  use  was  not  confined  to  the  common  sol- 
diei"s,  but  captains  high  in  rank,  as  Jehu  (3  K.  ix. 
24),  and  even  kings'  sons  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4)  caiTied 
the  bow,  and  were  expert  and  sure  in  its  use 
(2  Sam,  i.  22).  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  seems  to 
have  been  especiafly  addicted  to  archery  (1  Chr. 
viii.  40,  xii.  '2  ;  '2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  7) ;  but  there 
were  also  bowmen  among  Reuben,  Gad,  Manasseh 
(1  Chr.  V.  18),  and  Ephraim  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  9). 

Of  the  form  or  structure  of  the  bow  we  can 
gather  almost  nothing.  It  seems  to  have  been  bent 
with  the  aid  of  the  foot,  as  now,  for  the  word  com- 
monly used  for  it  is'jj'n,  to  tread  (1  Chr.  v.  18, 

viii.  40 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8  ;  Is.  v.  18  ;  Ps.  vii.  12,  &c.). 
Bows  of  steel  (or  perhaps  brass,  nE^-lPlJ)  are  men- 
tioned as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii.  5 ;  Ps 
xviii.  34).     The  string  is  occasionally  named,  ^r\\ 

or  "in^'p.    It  was  probably  at  first  some  bind-weed 

or  natural  cord,  since  the  same  word  is  used  in 
Judg.  xvi.  7 — 9  for  "  green  withs." 

In  the  allusion  to  bows  in  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  it  -will 
be  observed  that  the  sentence  in  the  original  stands 
*'  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
stones  and  arrowsout  of  a  bow,  "the  words  "hurling" 
and  *' shooting"  being  interpolated  by  the  trans- 
latoi-s.  It  is  possible  that  a  kind  of  bow  for  shooting 
bullets  or  stones  is  here  alluded  to,  like  the  peUet- 
bow  of  India,  or  the  "  stone-bow"  in  use  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  which  allusion  is  made  by 
Shakespere  (Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5),  and  which  in 
Wisd.  V.  22  is  employed  as  the  translation  of  7re- 
Tpo^6\os.  This  latter  word  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
text  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  in  a  curious  variation  of  a 
passage  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  hardly  inteUigible — 
4v  ^oXiffLj  Kol  iv  ireTpo^6XoiSf  Koi  iv  nSx^ct^t 
rod  TreSiOu  :  "  with  things  thrown,  and  with  stone- 
bows,  and  with  flints  of  the  field."  If  this  be 
accepted  as  the  true  reading,  we  have  here  by  com^ 
parison  with  xiv.  27,  43,  an  interesting  confirmation 
of  the  statement  (xiii.  19-22)  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  Philistines  had  deprived  the  people  of  arms ; 
leaving  to  the  king  himself  nothing  but  his  faith- 
ful spear,  and  to  his  son,  no  sword,  no  shield,  and 
nothing  but  a  stone-bow  and  a  staff  (A.  V.  "rod"), 
The  Arrows,  Chitzim  (D^-Vll),  were  can-ied  in  a 
quiver,  Thelt  (vfl,  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  only),  or  Ash- 
pach  (nSEi^X),  (Ps.  xxii.  6,  xlix.  2,  cxxvii.  5). 
From  an  allusion  in  Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  poisoned ;  and  the  "  sharp 
arrows  of  the  mighty  with  coals  of  juniper,"  in  Ps. 
cxx.  4,  may  point  to  a  practice  of  using  arrows 
with  some  burning  material  attached  to  them. 

4.  The  Sling,  Kela'  {Vb\>),  is  first  mentioned  in 
Judg.  XX.  16,  where  we  hear  of  the  300  Benja- 
mites  who  with  their  left  hand  could  "  sling  stones 
at  an  hairbreadth,  and  not  miss."  The  simple  weapon 
with  which  David  killed  the  giant  Philistine  was 
the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  off  anything 
attempting  to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling  would 
be  familiar  to  all  shepherds  and  keepers  of  sheep, 
and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of  Abigail  has  a 
natural  propriety  in  the  mouth  of  the  wife  of  a  j 
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man  whoEe  possessions  in  flocks  were  so  gi'eat  as 
those  of  Nabal — •'  as  for  the  souls  of  thine  enemies 
them  shall  God  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a 
sling"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29). 

Later  in  the  monarchy,  slingers  formed  part  of 
the  regular  army  (2  K.  iii.  25),  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  slings  there  mentioned  must  have 
been  more  ponderous  than  in  earlier  times,  and  that 
those  which  could  break  down  the  fortifications  of  so 
strong  a  place  as  Kir-haraseth  must  have  been  more 
like  the  engines  which"  king  .Uzziah  contrived  to 
"  shoot  great  stones  "  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15).  In  verse  14 
of  the  same  chapter  we  find  an  allusion  (concealed 
in  the  A.^V.  by  two  interpolated  words)  to  stones 
specially  adapted  for  slings — "  Uzziah,.  prepared 
throughout  all  the  host  shields  and  spears  .  .  .  bows 
and  sling-stones." 

II.  Passing  fi'om  weapons  to  Armour — from  offen- 
sive to  defensive  arms — we  find  several  references 
to   what   was   apparently   armour   for   the   body. 

1.  The  Shir-yon  {]Vy^ ;  or  in  its  contracted  form 
P^C*,    and  once   nHEJ');    according  to  the  LXX. 

0ttjpa|,  Vulg.  lo^ica, — a  Breastplate.  This 
occura  in  'the  description  of  the  arms  of  Goliath — 
^Vl^^P.  n^l^*  a  "coat  of  mail,"  Hterally  a 
"breastplate  of  scales"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5),  and 
further  (38),  where  Shiryon  alone  is  rendered  "coat 
of  mail."  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  this 
passage  contains  the  most  complete  inventory  of 
the  furniture  of  a  warrior  to  be  found,  in  tJie  whole 
of  the  sacred  history.  Goliath  was  a  Philistine, 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  description  of  his  equip- 
ment may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  Phi- 
listines were  usually  better  armed  than  the  Hebrews, 
or  tn  the  impression  produced  by  the  contrast  on 
this  pai'ticular  occasion  between  this  fully  ai"med 
champion,  and  the  wretchedly  appointed  soldiers  of 
the  Israelite  host,  stripped  as  they  had  been  very 
shortly  before  both  of  aims,  and  of  the  means  of 
supplying  them,  so  completely,  that  no  smith  could 
be  found  in  the  country,  nor  any  weapons  seen 
among  the  people,  and  that  even  the  ordinary  im- 
plements of  husbandry  had  to  be  repaired  and 
shai-pened  at  the  forges  of  the  conquerors  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  19-22).  Shiryon  also  occurs  in  1  K.  xxii.  34, 
and  2  Chr.  xviii.  33.  The  last  cited  passage  is  very 
obscure;  the  A.  V.  follows  the  Syiiac  translation^ 
but  the  real  meaning  is  probably  "  between  the 
joints  and  the  breastplate."  Ewald  reads  "  between 
the  loins  and  the  chest;"  LXX.  and  Vulgate, 
*'  between  the  lungs  and  the  breastbone."  It  is 
further  found  in  2  Chi\  xxvi.  14,  and  Neh.  iv.  16 
("  habergeons"), also  in  Job  xii.  26  and  Is.  lix.  17. 
This  word  has  furnished  one  of  the  names  of  Mount 
Hermon  (see  Deut.  iii.  9  ;  Stanley,  403),  a  parallel 
to  which  is  found  in  the  name  0e5pa|  given  to  Moimt 
Sipylus  in  Lydia.  It  is  possible  that  in  Deut.  iv.  48, 
Sion  (|'X''EJ')  is  a  corruption  of  Shir-yon. 

2.  Another  piece  of  defensive  annour  was  the 
Tachara  (X^nri),  which  is  mentioned  but  twice — 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  Meil  or  gown  of  the 
priest,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head  with  a  liem  or  binding  round  the 
hole  "as  it  were  the  *  mouth"  of  an  habergeon" 
(X"infl),  to  prevent  the  stuff  from  tearing  (Ex. 
xxviii.  32).  The  English  "habergeon"  was  the 
diminutive  of  the  "hauberk,"  and  was  a  quilted 
shirt  or  doublet  put  on  over  the  head. 
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3.  The  Helmet  is  but  seldom  mentioned..  The 
word  for  it  is  Coba'  (VHS,  or  twice  V3lp),  from 

a  root  signifying  to  he  high  and  round.  Reference 
is  made  to  it  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  14; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  10. 

4.  Greaves,  or  defences  for  the  feet  (not  "  legs  " 
as  in  the  A.V.) —  HnVD,  Mitzchah^  made  of  brass, 
riKTiJ  —  are  named  in  1  Sam.  svii.  6,  only. 

Of  the  defensive  arms  borne  by  the  wairior  the 
notices  are  hardly  Tess  scanty  tlian  those  just  ex- 
amined. 

5.  Two  kinds  of  Shield  are  distinguishable. 

a.  The  Tzinnah  (n3V  ;  from  a  root  (3X,  to  pro- 
tect). This  was  the  large  shield,  encompassing 
(Ps.  V.  12)  and  forming  a  protection  for  the  whole 
person.  When  not  in  actual  Conflict,  the  tziuTiah 
was  cai-ried  before  the  warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7, 41). 
The  definite  article  in  the  former  passage  (^  the* 
shield,  not  "  a  shield"  as  in  the  A.  V.)  denotes  the 
importance  of  the  weapon.  The  word  is  used  with 
Jtomach  (1  Ch.  xii.  8,  14;  2  Ch.  xi.  32,  &c.)  and 
Chanith  (1  Ch.  xii.  34)  as  a  formula  for  weapons 
generally. 

6.  Of  smaller  dimensions  was  the  Magen  (JSDj 

from  p3,  to  cover),  a  buckler  or  target,  probably 

for  use  in  hand  to  hand  fight.  The  difference  in 
size  between  this  and  the  Tzinnah  is  evident  from 

1  K.  X.  16,  17 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  15,  16,  where  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  gold  is  named  as  being  used  for 
the  latter  than  for  the  former.  The  portabiUty  of 
the  magen  may  be   inferred  from   the  notice  in 

2  Chr.  xii.  9,  10 ;  and  perhaps  also  from  2  Sam. 
i.  21.  The  word  is  a  favourite  one  with  the  poets 
of  the  Bible  (see  Job  xv.  26^  Ps.  iii.  3,  xviii. 
2,  &c.).  Like  Tzinnah,  it  occurs  in  the  formu- 
listic  expressions  for  weapons  of  war,  but  usually 
coupled  with  light  weapons — the  bow  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  8,  x^di.  7),  daxts,  PipK'  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5). 

6.  What  kind  of  ai-m  was  the  SheUt  (ID^E?»)  it 

is  impossible  to  determine.  By  some  translators  it 
is  rendered  a  "  quiver,"  by  some  **  weapons  "  gene- 
rdly,  by  othei-s  a  "  shield."  ^\Tiether  either  or 
none  of  these  are  con-ect,  it  is  clear  that  the  word 
had  a  very  individual  sense  at  the  time :  it  denoted 
cei-tain  special  weapons  taken  by  David  from  Ha- 
dadezer  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  7  ;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  temple,  where  they 
did  service  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  Joash's 
proclamation  (2  K.  xi.  10;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  9),  and 
where  their  remembrance  long  lingered  (Cant, 
iv.  4).  From  the  feet  that  these  arms  were  of 
gold  it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  have  been  for 
offence. 

In  the  two  other  pass^es  of  its  occiuTence  (Jer. 
li.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  11)  the  word  has  the  force  of  a 
foreigQ  arm.  [G.] 

ARMY.  I.  Jewish  Army.' — The  military  or- 
ganization of  the  Jews  commenced  with  their  de- 
parture from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  was  adapted 
to  the  natui-e  of  the  expedition  on  which  they 
then  entered.  Everj'  man  above  20  years  of  age 
was  a  soldier  (Num.  i.  3) :  each  tribe  formed  a 
regiment,  with  its  own  banner  and  its  own  leader 
(Num.  ii.  2,  x.  14):  their  positions  in  the  camp 
or  on  the  march  were  accurately  fixed  (Num.  ii.) : 
the  whole  army  started  and  stopped  at  a  given 
signal  (Num.  x.  5,  6):  thus  they  came  up  out 
of  Egypt  ready  for  the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).     That 
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the  Israelites  preserved  the  same  exact  order 
throughout  their  mai'ch,  may  be  infen-ed  from 
Balaam's  language  (Num.  xxiv.  6).  On  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  a  conscription  was  made 
from  the  general  body  mider  the  direction  of  a 
muster-master  (originally  named  "1^E^>  Dent.  xx.  5, 
"  oflficer,"  aflerwards  "IBID,  2  K.  xxv.  19,  "  scribe 
of  the  host,"  both  terms  occurring,  however,  to- 
gether in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11,  the  meaning  of  each  being 
primarily  a  writer  or  scribe),  1)y  whom  also  the 
ofiicers  were  appointed  (Deut.  xx.  9).  From  the 
number  so  selected,  some  might  be  excused  serv- 
ing on  certain  specified  grounds  (Deut.  xx.  5-8 ; 
1  Mac.  iii.  56).  The  army  wa.s  then  divided  into 
thousands  and  hundreds  under  their  respective  cap- 
tains (D^Q^Nn  nb*,  nixrsn  nb.  Num.  xxxl  u), 

and  still  further  into  families  (Num.  ii.  34;  2  Chr. 
xxv.  5,  xxvi.  12) — the  family  being  regarded  as 
the  unit  in  the  Jewish  polity.  From  the  time  the 
Israelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  until  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  little  progress  was 
made  in  military  affairs:  their  wars  resembled 
border  forays,  and  the  tactics  turned  upon  stratagem 
rather  than  upon  the  discipline  and  disposition  of 
the  forces.  Skilftilly  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  country  offered,  they  gained 
the  victory  sometimes  by  an  ambush  (Josh.  viii.  4) ; 
sometimes  by  surprising  the  enemy  (Josh.  x.  9,  xi. 
7 ;  Judg.  vii.  21)  ;  and  sometimes  by  a  judicious 
attack  at  the  time  of  fording  a  river  (Judg.  iii.  28, 
iv.  7,  vii.  24,  xii.  5).  No  general  muster  was 
made  at  this  period ;  but  the  combatants  were  scm- 
moned  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  either  by  tmm- 
pet-call  (Judg.  iii.  27),  by  messengers  (Judg.  vi. 
35),  by  some  significant  token  (1  Sam.  xi.  7),  or, 
as  in  later  times,  by  the  erection  of  a  standard 
(D3j  Is.  xviii.  3  ;  Jer.  iv.  21,  li.  27),  or  a  beacon- 
fire  on  an  eminence  (Jer.  vi.  1). 

With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  maintaining 
a  body-guard,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  stand- 
ing army.  Thus  Saul  had  a  band  of  3000  select 
warriors  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2),  and 
David,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  600  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxv.  13).  This  band  he  retained  after  he 
became  king,  and  added  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  xx.  7),  together  with 
another  class,  whose  name   Shalishim   (D^K'vK', 

rptffr&rai,  LXX.)  has  been  variously  interpreted 
to  mean  (1)  a  corps  of  veteran  guards  =  Roman 
triarii  (Winer,  s.  v.,  Kriegsherr) ;  (2)  chariot- 
warriors,  as  being  three  in  each  chariot  (Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  1429) ;  (3)  officers  of  the  gvard,  thiHy 
in  number  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  601).  The  &ct  that 
the  Egyjjtian  war-chariot,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  first  acquainted,  contained  but  two  warriors, 
forms  an  objection  to  the  second  of  these  opinions 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  335),  and  the  fi^nent 
use  of  the  tei-ra  in  the  singular  number  (2  K.  vii. 
2,  ix.  25,  XV.  25)  to  the  third.  Whatever  he 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  evident  that  it 
indicated  officers  of  high  rank,  the  chief  of  whom 

(P'hwn^  "  loi-d,"  2  K.  vii.  2,  or  ^B'biJ'ri  tTNl, 

"  chief  of  the  captains,"  1  Chr.  xii.  18)  was  imme- 
diately about  the  king*s  person,  as  adjutant  or 
secretary-at-war.  David  further  organized  a  na- 
tional militia,  divided  into  twelve  regiments,  each  of 
which  was  called  out  for  one  month  in  the  y«ur 
under  their  respective  officei-s  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1) ; 
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at  the  head  of  the  army  when  in  active  service  he 
appointed  a  commander-in-chief  (NSS'IB*,  "  cap- 
tain of  the  host,"  1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

Hitherto   the   amiy  had    consisted    entirely   of 
infantiy  CpJ"],  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xv.  4),  the  use  of 
horses    having    been   restrained    by,  divine    com- 
mand (Deut.  xvii.  16).     The  Jews  had,  however, 
experienced   the   great  advantage   tfl   be    obtained 
by  chariots,  both   in  their  encounters   with   the 
Canaanites   (Josh.   xvii.    16 ;    Judg.   i.    19),  and 
at  a  later  period  with  the  Synans  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4,  X.  18).      The  interior  of  Palestine  was  indeed 
generally  unsuited  to   the  use  of  chariots:    the 
Canaanites  had  employed  them  only  in  the  plains 
and  valleys,  such  as  Jezreel  (Josh.  rrii.  16),  the 
plain  of  Philistia  (Judg.  i.  19  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5),  and 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xi.  9  ;  Judg. 
iv.  2).     But  the  border,  both  on  the  side  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,' was  admirably  adapted  to  their  use; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  as  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  kingdoms  extended,  much  impoi-tance  was 
attached  to  them.     David  had  reserved  a  hundred 
chariots  from  the  spoil  of  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4) :  these  probably  seiTfed  as  the  foundation  of  the 
force  which  Solomon  afterwards  enlarged  through 
his  alliance  with  Egypt  (2  K.  x.  28,  29),  and  ap- 
plied to  the  protection  of  his  bordpr,  stations  or 
barracks  being  erected  for  them  in  diliferent  localities 
(1  K.  ix.  19).   The  force  amounted  to  1400  chariots, 
4000  horses,  at  the  rate  (in  round  numbers)  of  three 
horses  for  each  chariot,  the  third  being  kept  as  a  re- 
serve, and  12,000  horsemen  (2  K.  x.  26  ;  2  Chr.  i. 
14).    At  this  period  the  organization  of  the  army  was 
complete ;  and  we  have,  in  1  K.  ix.  22,  apparently 
a  list  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank   in  the 
service,  as  follow :— (1)  HDn'pDn  WH,  "  men 
of  war  "  =  ^™afes ;  (2)  DHIV,  "  sei-vants,"  the 
lowest  rank  of  officers  =  lieutenants ;  (3)  CltJ*, 
"  princes "=  capto'ns ;  (4)  D'B'vB',  "captains," 
already    noticed,     perhaps  =  staff  -  oflicers  ;     (.5) 
3D"in  niy  and    £!»{^'^^^    nb,    "  rulers    of  his 
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chariots  and  his  horsemen  "=  cavalry  officers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by 
David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of  Judah ;  but 
in  Israel  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Syi'ia  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army.  The  militia  was  occasionally  called  out  in 
time  of  peace,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chi-,  xiv.  8),  by 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14),  by  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 
XXV.  5),  and  lastly  by  Uz2iah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11): 
but  these  notices  prove  that  such  cases  were 
exceptional.  On  the  other  hand  the  incidental  no- 
tices of  the  body-guard  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  regularly  kept  up  (1  K.  xiv.  28 ;  2  K.  xi.  4, 
11).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots 
(2  K.  viii.  21),  and  it  would  appear  that  this 
branch  of  the  sei-vice  was  maintained,  until  the 
wars  with  the  Syrians  weakened  the  resources  of 
the  kingdom  (2  K.  xiii;  7) :  it  was  restored  by 
Jotham  (Is.  ii.  7),  but  in  Hezekiah's  reign  no 
force  of  the  kind  could  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews 
were  obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of  Egypt  for  horses 
and  charitots  (2  K.  xviii.  23,  24).  This  was  an 
evident  breach  of  the  injunction  in  Deut.  xvii.  16, 
and  met  with  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxxi.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  manoeuvring 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  we  know  but  little.  A 
division  into  three  bodies  is  frequently  mentioned 
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(Judg.  vii.  16,  ix.  43;  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  2) :  such  a  division  served  various  purposes : 
in  action  there  would  be  a  centre  and  two  wings ; 
in  camp,  relays  for  the  night-watches  (Judg.  vii. 
19) ;  and  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  divi- 
sions, there  would  be  a  main  body  and  a  reserve,  or 
a  strong  advanced  guard  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xxv.  13). 
Jehoshaphat  divided  his  ai-my  into  five  bodies,  corre- 
sponding, according  to  ^visAK{Geschichte,  iii.  192), 
to  the  geogi-aphical  divisions  of  the  kingdom  at  that 
time :  may  not,  however,  the  threefold  principle  of 
division  be  noticed  here  also,  the  heavy-armed  troops 
of  Judah  being  considered  as  the  proper  army,  and 
the  two  divisions  of  light-armed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin as  an  appendage  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-18)? 

The  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  public  expense  dates  from  the  establishment 
of  a  standing  array:  before  which,  each  soldier 
armed  himself,  and  obtained  his  food  either  by  vo- 
luntary offerings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29),  by  forced 
exactions  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13),  or  by  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  (1  Sam.  xiv,  27):  on  one 
occasion  only  do  we  hear  of  any  systematic  arrange- 
ment for  provisioning  the  host  (Judg.  xx.  10).  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay 
even  under  the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay 
being  mentioned  applies  to  mercenaries,  2  Chr.  xxv. 
6) :  but  that  he  was  maintained,  while  on  active 
service,  and  provided  with  arms,  appears  from  1  K. 
iv.  27,  X.  16,  17  ;  2  Chr,  xxvi.  14 :  notices  occur 
of  an  arsenal  or  armoury,  in  which  the  weapons  were 
stored  (1  K.  xiv.  28;  Neh.  iii.  19  ;  Cant.  iv.  4). 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy : 
the  numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are  manifestly 
incorrect,  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  various 
statements  in-econcileable.  At  the  Exodus  the 
number  of  the  warnoi"s  was  600,000  (Ex.  xii. 
37),  or  603,350  (Ex.  xxxviii.  26  ;  Num.  i.  46); 
at  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  601,730  (Num.  xxvi. 
51).  In  David's  time  the  army  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  one  statement  (2  Sam.xxiv.  9),  to  1,300,000, 
viz.  800,000  for  Israel  and  500,000  for  Judah; 
but  according  to  another  statement  (1  Chr.  xxi. 
5,  6)  to  1,470,000,  viz.  1,000,000  for  Israel  and 
470,000  for  Judah.  The  militia  at  the  same 
period  amounted  to  24,000x12  =  288,000  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  1  ff.).  At  a  later  period  the  army  of  Judah 
under  Abijah  is  stated  at  400,000,  and  that  of 
Israel  under  Jeroboam  at  300,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3). 
Still  later,  Asa's  army,  derived  from  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  alone,  is  put  at  530,000 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  and  Jehoshaphat's  at  1,160,000 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14  ff.). 

Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject  with  regai"d  to 
the  period  that  succeeded  the  return  fi-om  the 
Babylonish  captivity  until  the  organization  of  mili- 
tary affairs  in  Judaea  under  the  Romans.  The 
system  adopted  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Mac.  iii.  55) : 
and  though  he  maintained  a  standing  army,  varying 
from  3000  to  6000  men  (1  Mac.  iv.  6  ;  2  Mac.  viii. 
16),  yet  the  custom  of  paying  the  soldiers  appears 
to  have  been  still  unknown,  and  to  have  originated 
with  Simon  (1  Mac.  xiv.  32).  The  introduction  of 
mercenaries  commenced  with  John  Hyrcanus,  who, 
according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii,  8,  §4),  rifled  the 
tombs  of  the  Icings  in  order  to  pay  them  :  the  intes- 
tme  commotions  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  obliged  him  to  increase  the  number 
to  6200  men  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5,  14,  §1): 
and  the   same  policy  was  followed  by  Alexandra 
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(Ant.  xiii.  16,  §2)  and  by  Herod  the  Great,  who 
had  in  his  pay  Thracian,.  German,  and  Gallic  troops 
(Ant.  xvii.  8,  §3).  The  discipline  and  an-ange- 
ment  of  the  army  was  gradually  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  Romans,  and  the  titles  of  the  officers 
borrowed  from  it  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §7). 

II.. Roman  ARMY. — The  Roman  army  was  di- 
vided into  legions,  the   number   of  which  varied 
considerably,  each  under  six  tribuni  (x'^apxo^y 
"chief  captain,"  Acts  xxi.  31),  who  commanded  by 
turns.     The  legion  was  subdivided  into  ten  cohorts 
(ffireipa,  "  baud,''  Acts  x.  1),  the  cohort  into  three 
maniples,  and  the  maniple  into  two  centuries,  con- 
taining, origuuilly  100  men,  as  the  name  implies, 
but  subsequently  from  50  to  100  men,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  legion.     There  were  thus 
60  centuries  in  a  legion,  each  under  the  command 
of  a   centurion   (eKaTovr'pxris,   Acts   x.   1,  22; 
eKa,T6vTapxos,  Matt.  viii.  6,  xxvii.  54).     In  ad- 
dition to  the  legionary  cohorts,  independent  cohoi-ts 
of  volunteers  served  under  the  Roman  standards ; 
and  Biscoe  (History  of  Acts,  p.  220)  supposes  that 
all  the  Romau  forces  stationed  in  Judaea  were  of 
this  class.     Josephus  speaks  of  five  cohorts  as  sta^ 
tioned  at  Caesarea  at  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa's 
death  (Ant.  xix.  9,  §2),  and  frequently  mentions 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Caesarea  and  Sebaste  sei-ved 
in  the  ranks  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §7).    One  of  these  cohorts 
was  named  the  Italian  (Acts  x.  1),  not  as  being  a 
portion  of  the  Italica  legio  (for  this  was  not  em- 
bodied until  Nero's  reign),   but  as   consisting  of 
volunteers  fl-om  Italy  ("  Cohors  miUtum  voluntaria, 
quae  est  in  Syria,"  Gruter,  Inscr.  i.  434).     This 
cohort  probably  acted  as  the  body-guard  of  the  pro- 
curator.    The  cohort  named  "  Augustus'  "  (ffiritpa 
te^aarfi,  Acts  xxvii.  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the 
volunteers  from  Sebaste  (B.  J.  ii.  12,  §5  ;  Biscoe, 
p.  223).     Winer,  however,  thinks   that  it  was  a 
cohors   Augusta,    similar    to    the    legio   Augusta 
(Realw.  s.  v.  Eonyir).      The   head-quarters  of  the 
Roman   forces    in   Judaea   were   at  Caesarea..   A 
single  cohort  was  probably  stationed  at  Jei-usalem 
as  the  ordinary  guai-d ;  at  the  time  of  the  great 
feasts,  however,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  a 
larger  force  was  sent  up,  for  the  sake  of  presei-ving 
order  (B.  J.  ii.  12,  §1,  15,  .§3).     Frequent  dis- 
turbances arose  in  reference  to  the  images  and  other 
emblems  earned  by  the  Roman  troops  among  their 
inilitary   ensigns,    which    the    Jews    regarded    as 
idolatrous:  deference  was  paid  to  their  prejudices 
by  a  removal  of  the  objects  from  Jerusalem  (Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §1,  5,  §3).      The   ordinary   guard   con- 
sisted of  four, soldiers  (Terpci^iov,  "  quaternion "),■ 
of  which  there  were  fom-,  corresponding  to  the  four 
watches  of  the  night,  who  reUeved  each  other  every 
three  hom-s  (Acts  xii.  4 ;  cf.  John  xix.  23 ;  Polyb. 
vi.  33,  §7).     When  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  two 
watched  outside  the  door  of  the  cell,  while  the 
other  two  were  inside  (Acts  xii.  6).     The  officer 
mentioned   in  Acts  xxviii.  16    (aTpamtiUpxtis , 
"  captain  of  the  guard ")  was  perhaps  the  prae- 
fectus  praetorio,  or  commander  of  the  Praetorian 
troops,  to  whose  care  prisoners  from  the  provinces 
were  usually  consigned   (Plin.  Ep.  x.  65).     The 
Sf^i6\al3ot  (lancearii,  Vulg. ;  "  spearmen,"  A.  V.), 
noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  23,  appear  to  have  been  light- 
amed,  in-egular  troops :  the  origin  of  the  name  is, 
however,  quite  uncertain  (Alford,  Gomm.  in  I.  c). 

AR''SK(Arna),  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ezra 
(2  Esd.  i.  2),  occupying  the  place  of  Zerahiah  or 
/araias  in  his  genealogy. 


ABNON 

AE'NAN  (iJ"lN;  'Opvi.;  Arnan),  name  of  a 
man(l  Chr.  iii.  21). 

AE'NON  (I'lJIN  ;  derivable,  aceording  to  Ge- 
senius,  Thes.  133,  from  roots  signifying  "switt" 
or  "  noisy,"  either  suiting  the  character  of  the 
stream  ;  'Kpi/Siv ;  Arnon),  the  river  (Pnj,  ac- 
curately "  torrent  ")  which  formed  the  boundaiy. 
between  Moab  and  the  Amorites,  on  the  north 
of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24,  26;  Judg.  xi. 
22),  and  aftenvards  between,  Moab  and  Israel 
(Reuben)  (DJrat.  ii.  24,36,  iii.  8,  12,  16,  iv.  48; 
Josh.  xii.  1,  2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,26). 
From  Judg.  xi.  18,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  also 
the  east  border  of  Moab."  See  also  2  K.  x.  33; 
Jer.  xlviii.  20.  In  many  of  the  above  passages  it 
occurs  in  the  formiila  for  the  site  of  Aroer,  "which 
is  by  the  hrink  of  the  river  Amon."  In  Numbers 
it  is  simply  "  Amon,"  but  in  Deut.  and  Joshua 
generally  "  the  river  A."  (A.  V.  sometimes  "  river 
of  A.").  Isaiah  (xvi.  2)  mentions  its  fords ;  and 
in  Judg.  xi.  26  a  word  of  rai'e  occmTence  (^^  hand, 
comp.  Num.  xiii.  29)  is  used  for  the  sides  of  the 
stream.     The  "  high  places  of  A."  (niD3,  a  word 

which  generally  refere  to  worship)  are  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxi.  28.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §1)  it 
is  described  as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
and  flowing  through  all  the  wilderness  (IprJuos) 
till  it  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  known  as  Anion  ;  but  in  the 
Samarito-Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Abti 
Said  (10th  to  12th  cent.)  it  is  given  as  el-Mojeb. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Wady  el-Mojeh  of 
the  present  day  is  the  Amon.  It  has  been  visited 
and  describe'd  by  Burckhai-dt  (372-375);  Irby 
(142)  ;  and  Seetzen  (Seise,  1854,  ii.  347 ;  and  in 
Ritter,  Syria,  1 195).  The  ravine  through  which  it 
flows  is  still  the  "  locum  vallis  in  praerupta  demersae 
satis  horrihilem  et  periculosum"  which  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  (Onom.').  The  Roman  road  from 
Rabba  to  Dhibdn  crosses  it  at  about  two  hours'  dist- 
ance from  the  foimer.  On  the  south  edge  of  the  mvine 
are  some  ruins  called  Mehatet  el  Haj,  and  on  the  north 
edge,  directly  opposite,  those  still  beaiing  the  name  of  . 
'Ar&'ir  [Akoer]  .  'The  width  across  between  these 
two  spots  seemed  to  Bm-ckhardt  to  be  about  two 
miles :  the  descent  on  the  south  side  to  the  water 
occupied  Irby  IJ  hour:  "extremely  steep"  (Je- 
rome, per  abrupta  descendens),  and  almost  impass- 
able "  with  rocks  and  stones."  On  each  face  of  the 
ravine  traces  of  the  paved  Roman  road  are  still  found, 
with  milestones ;  and  one  arch  of  a  bridge,  31  feet  6 
inches  in  span,  is  standing.  The  stream  runs  thi'ough 
a  level  strip  of  grass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with  a 
few  oleandei-s  and  willows  on  the  mai'gin.  This 
was  in  June  and  July,  but  the  water  must  often  be 
much  more  swollen,  many  water-worn  rocks  lying' 
far  above  its  then  level. 

Where  it  bursts  into  the  Dead  Sea  this  stream 
is  82  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  flowing  through  a 
chasm  with  perpendicular  sides  of  red,  brown,  imd 
yellow  sandstone,  97  tl.  wide  (romantische  Felsen- 
thor:  Seetzen).  It  then  runs  tln-ough  the  delta  in 
a  S.W.  course,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  and  is  10  ft. 
deep  where  its  waters  meet  those  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(Lynch,  Report,  May  3,  1847,  20.) 


°  This  appears  to  have  been  the  branch  called  tUe 
Scil  es-Saidah,  which  flows  N.W.  from  Kalaat  cl- 
Katrnne,  joinins;  the  Wady  Miijeb,  two  or  three  miles 
east  from  'ArtVir. 


AEOD 

Accoitlmg  to  the  inforaiation  given  to  Burckhardt, 
its  priacipai  source  is  near  Katrcme,  on  the  Haj 
i-oute.  Hence,  under  the  name  of  Soil  es-Saideh^ 
it  flows  NAV.  to  its  junction  with  the  W.  Lejum, 
one  hour  E.  of  'Arair,  and  then,  as  W.  Mojeb, 
more  directly  W.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  W.  Mojeb 
receives  on  the  North  the  streams  of  the  W.  Wale, 
and  on  the  South  those  of  W.  Shekik  and  W.  Sa- 
liheh  (S.) 

At  its  junction  with  the  Lejuni  is  a  piece  of 
pasture  gi'ound,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  hill 
with  ruuis  on  it  (Burck.  374).  May  not  these 
ruins  be  the  site  of  the  mysterious  "  city  that  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  liver  "  (Josh.  xiii.  9, 16  ;  Deut.  ii. 
36)  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer  ?  From  the  above 
desciiption  of  the  ravine,  it  is  plain  that  that  city 
cannot  have  been  situated  immediately  below  Aroer, 
as  has  been  conjectured.       '  [G.j 

A'KOD  (yr\'i^}  Arod),^.  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi. 
17),  called  Arodi  (n'^N)  in  Gen.  slvi.  17.  His 
family  are  called  the  Arodites  (Num.  xxvi.  17). 

AR'OER  ("1X?*"1J?,  occasionally  "iVilV,  =  ruins, 
places  of  which  the  foundations  are  laid  bare,  Ge- 
senius ;  '^  'Apoi)p  ;  Aroer),  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine, 

1.  A  city  "  by  the  brink,"  or  "  on  the' bank  of" 
(both  the  same  expression — *  on  the  lip ')  or  "  by  " 
the  ton-ent  Arnon,  the  southern  point  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Sihon  King  of  tlie  Amorites,''  and  afterwards 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv.  48 ; 
Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  9,  16  ;  Judg.  xi.  26  f  2  K.  x.  33 ; 
1  Chr.  V.  8),  but  later  again  in  possession  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  19),  It  is  described  in  the  Onomasticon 
(^Aroer)  as  "  usque  liodie  in  vertice  irwntis," 
*'  super  ripam  (xeiA.os)  iorrentis  Anion  "  an  ac- 
count agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  only  tra- 
veller of  modem  times  who  has  noticed  the  site, 
namely,  Burckhardt,  who  found  ruins  with  the  name 
'Ard'ir  on  the  old  Roman  road,  upon  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipitous  north  bank  of  the  Wady  Mojeb. 
[Arnon.]  Like  all  the  topogi-aphy  east  of  the 
Jordan,  this  site  requires  farther  examination. 
Aroer  is  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
city  that  is  "in,"  or  "in  the  midst  of,"  "the 
river."  The  nature  of  the  cleft  through  which 
the  Arnon  flows  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  there 
can  have  been  any  town  in  such  a  position  imme- 
diately near  Aroer;  but  a  suggestion  has  been  made 
above  [Arnon]  ,  which  on  investigation  of  the  spot 
may  clear  up  this  point. 

2.  Aroer  "that  is  'facing'  (^JS'^V)  Rabbah" 
(Rabbah  of  Ammon),  a  town  "  built "  by  and 
belonging  to  Gad  (Num.  xxxii,  34 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
25  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time  (^Onom.  Aruir)  "  in  monte,  vigesimo 
ab  Aelia  lapide  ad  septentrionem."  Ritter  {Sijria, 
1130)  suggests  an  identification  with  Ayra,  found 
by  Burckhardt  2J  hours  S.W.  of  es-Salt.     There 
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^  May  it  not  with  equal  probability  be  derived  from 
"iVTS^,  juniper,  the  modern  Arabic  'Ar'ar  (see  Kob.  ii. 
124,  note)  ?  Comp,  Luz,  Kimmon,  Tappuach,  and 
dther  places  deriving-  their  names  from  trees, 

^  From  the  omission  of  the  name  in  the  remark- 
able fragment.  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  where  the  principal 
places  taken  by  the  Amorites  from  Moab  are  nanied, 
Aroer  would  appear  not  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest 
cities.     Possibly  it  was  built  by  the  Amorites  after 


is  considerable  difference  however  in  the  radical  letters 
of  the  two  words,  the  second  Ain  not  being  present. 

3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a  place  at  all,*^  must 
be  still  farther  north  than  eithei'  of  the  two  already 
named,  and  dependant  on  Damascas.  Gesenius, 
however,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad,  and  the 
"  forsaken  "  state  of  its  cities  to  be  the  result  of  the 
deportation  of  GtiHlee  and  Gilead  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  K.  XV.  29).     See  Ges.  Jesaia,  556. 

4.  A  town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
28.  Robinson  (ii..l99)  believes  that  he  hjis  iden- 
tified its  site  in  Wady  'Ar'dni/i,  on  the  road  from 
Petra  to  Gaza,  about  11  miles  W. S.W.  oi'  JMr-es- 
Seba,  a  position  which  agrees  very  fairly  with  the 
slight  indications  of  the  text.  [^0 

ARO'EEITE.  Hothan  the  Aroeiite  was  the 
father  of  two  of  David's  ciiief  captains  (1  Chr.  xi. 
44). 

A'ROM  (Ap6fJii  Asonvs),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  V.  16). 

AETAD      (IQ^X;     'Ap4)a5;     Arphad),    a 

city  or  district  in  Syria,  apparently  dependent 
on  Damascus  (Jer.  xhx.  23).  It  is  invariably 
named  with  Hamath  (now  Hamah,  on  the 
Orontes),  but  no  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been 
discovered,  nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place  been 
found  out  of  the  Bible  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13; 
Is.  X.  9,  xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13:  in  the  two  last  pas- 
sages it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Aiphad).  Arpad 
has  been  identified,  but  without  any  ground  be- 
yond'the  similarity  in  the  names,  with  Arvad,  the 
island  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  (Winer).         [G.] 

AR'PHAD.     [Arpad.] 

ARPHAX'AP  (n^DS")^;  'Ap-^a^^iS;  Jos. 
'Ap^a^aSijs;.  Arphaxad),  the  son  of  Shem  and 
the  ancestor  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10),  and 
said  to  be  of  the  Chaldaeans  (Joseph,  i.  6,  4). 
Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii.  4)  supposed  that  the  name 
was  preserved  in  that  of  the  province  An-apachitis 
{'hfpairaxiTis,  Ptol.  vi.  1,  §2  ;  "A^^aira)  in 
Northern  Assyria  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesck.  des  Volhes 
Isr.,  i,  378).  Different  interpretations  of  the  namo 
have  been  given ;  but  that  of  Ewald  (/.  c.)  appears 
to  be  the  best,  who  supposes  it  to  mean  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Chaldees  (Arab,  araph,  to  bind,  and 
A'ard,  Kurd,  pi.  AJtrad,  Chald.  Comp,  Niebuhr, 
Gesck,  Assures,  p.  414,  n). 

2.  Arphaxad,  a  king  "  who  reigned  over  the 
Medes  in  Echatana,  and  strengthened  the  city  by 
vast  fortifications"  (Judith  i.  1-4).  In  a  war  with 
"  Nabuchodonosor,  Idng  of  Assyria,"  he  was  entirely 
defeated  "  in  the  gieat  plain  in  the  boi"ders  of 
Ragau "  Q  Rages,  Raga,  Tobit  i.  16,  &c.),  and 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  (Jud.  i. 
13-15).  From  the  passage  in  Judith  (i.  2,  tpKo- 
86fX7i(rev  iir'  'EK^aTdyteu)  he  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  Deioces  (Artaeus,  Ctes.),  the  founder 
of  Ecbatima  (Herod,  i.  98) ;  but  as  Deioces  died 
peaceably  (Herod,  i.  102),  it  seems  better  to  look 

their  conquest,  to  g^uard  the  important  boundary  of 
the  Arnon. 

*  In  this  place  the  letters  of  the  name  are  trans- 
posed, nivnj;, 

^  The  LXX.  have  KaTaKeXunft-iinj  eis  tok  aliava, 
apparently  reading  ^V  ""^JJ  for  IV'lJ?  ""^V  ;  nor  do 

any  of  the  ancient  versions  agree  with  thcTIebi-ew 

text. 
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for  the  original  of  Arphaxad  in  liis  son  Phraovtes 
(Artynes,  Ctes.),  who  greatly  extended  the  Median 
empire,  and  at  last  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assy- 
rians, 633  B.C.  (Herod,  i.  102,  avr6s  re  SieifScipT) 
.  .  .  Kol  d  (TTpaTos  avrov  6  irow6s.  Niebuhr 
{Gesch.  Assur's,  32)  endeavours  to  identify  the 
nanie  with  Astyages  =  Ashdahak,  the  common 
title  of  the  Median  dynasty,  and  refers  the  events 
to  a  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  B.C.  592  (Ibid.  pp.  212,  285). 
,  [Judith  ;  Nebuchadnezzar.]  [B.  F.  W.] 
AEEOWS.    [Arms.]      . 

ARSA'CES  VI.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  assumed 
the  royal  title  Arsaces  (^ApffdKTjs,  Armen.  Arschag, 
probably  containing  the  roots  both  of  Art/a  and 
Sacae)  in  addition  to  his  proper  name,  MiTHRi- 
DATES  I.  (Phraates,  App.  Syr.  07  from  confusion 
with  his  successor)  according  to  universal  custom 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  702),  in  honour  of  the  founder  of 
the  Parthian  monarchy  (Justin,  xli.  5,  5).  He 
made  great  additions  to  the  empire  by  successful 
wars;  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator  entered  his 
dominions  to  collect  foi'ces  or  otherwise  strengthen 
his  position  against  the  usui-per  Tryphon,  he  de- 
spatched an  officer  against  him  who  defeated  the 
great  army  after  a  campaign  of  varied  success 
(Justin,  xx.xvi.  1),  and  took  the  king  prisoner,  B.C. 
138  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §11 ; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  1 ;  xxxviii.  9).  Mithridatcs  treated 
his  pi'isoner  with  respect,  and  gave  him,his  daughter 
in  marriage  (App.  Syr.,  67,  08),  but  kept  him  in 
confinement  till  his  own  death,  c.  B.C.  130. 
(App.  Syr.  68 ;  Died.  ap.  Miiller,  Fraqm.  Hist. 
ii.  19.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

AE'SARETH,  a  region  beyond  Euphrates,  ap- 
parently of  great  extent  (2  Esdr.  xiii.  45,  only).  [G.] 

ARTAXER'XES  (NAWnn-lN  or  nVTVA 
NRDB',  Artachshashta  or  Artachshasta ;  'ApBa- 
<raa-Od ;  Artaxerxes),  the  name  probably  of  two 
different  kings  of  Persia  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  word,  according  to  Herod,  vi. 
98,  means  i  iniyas  apii'Cos,  the  great  warrior,  and 
is  compounded  of  aria,  great  or  honoured  (cf.  'Ap- 
TctToi,  Herod,  vii.  61,  the  old  national  name  of  the 
Persians,  also  Arii,  and  the  Sanscrit  Arya,  which  is 
applied  to  the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  law),  and 
ksliatra  or  hherslw,  a  king,  grecised  into  Xerxes. 
[Ahasuerus.] 

1.  The  fii-st  Ai-taxerxes  is  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv. 
7,  as  induced  by  "  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin "  to  obstruct  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
and  appears  identical  with  Smerdis,  the  Magian  im- 
postor, and  pretended  brother  of  Cambyses.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezr.  iv.  6 
is  Cambyses,  and  that  the  Darius  of  iv.  24  is  Darius 
Hystaspis,  so  that  the  intermediate  king  must  be 
the  Pseudo-smerdis,  who  usurped  the  throne  B.C. 
522,  and  reigned  eight  months  (Herod,  iii.  61, 67  ff.). 
We  need  not  wonder  at  this  variation  in  his  name. 
Ai-taxerxes  may  have  been  adopted  or  confemd  on 
him  as  a  title,  and  we  find  the  true  Smerdis  called 
Tanyoxaj-es  (the  younger  Oxares)  by  Xenophon 
{Cyrop.  viii.  7)  and  Ctesias  (Pers.fr.  8-13),  and 
Oropastcs  by  Justin  (Hist.  i.  9).  Oxares  appears 
to  be  the  same  nanno  as  Xerxes,  of  which  Artaxerxes 
is  a  compound. 

2.  In  Neh.  ii.  1,  we  have  another  Artaxerxes, 
who  permits  Nehemiah  to  spend  twelve  years  at 
Jerusalem,  in  oi-der  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
there,  which  had  fallen  into  great  confusion.     We 
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may  safely  identify  him  with  Artaxer.ves  Macrocheir 
or  Longimanus,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  reigned  B.C.' 
464-425.  And  we  believe  that  this  is  the  same 
king  who  had  previously  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  for  a  similar  pui-pose  (Ezr.  vii.  1). 
There  aie  indeed  some  who  maintain  that  as  Darius 
Hystaspis  is  the  king  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Ezra, 
the  king  mentioned  next  after  him,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and  thus  they  dis- 
tinguish three  Persian  kings  called  Ai-taxerxes  in  the 
Old  Testament,  (1)  Smerdis  in  Ezr.  iv.  (2)  Xerxes- 
in  Ezr.  vii.,  and  (3)  Artaxerxes  Macrooheir  in  Ne- 
hemiah. But  it  is  almost  demonstrable  that  Xerxes 
is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther  [Ahasue- 
rus], and  it  is  hai"d  to  suppose  that  in  addition  to 
his  ordinary  name  he  would  have  been  called  both 
Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  in  the  0.  T.  It  seems 
too  very  probable  that  the  policy  of  Neh.  ii.  was  a 
continuation  and  renewal  of  that  of  Ezr.  vii.,  and 
that  the  same  king  was  the  author  of  both.  Now 
it  is  not  possible  for  Xerxes  to  be  the  Artaxerxes  of 
Nehemiah,  as  Josephus  asserts  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §6), 
for  Xerxes  only  reigned  21  years,  whereas  Nehemiah 
(xiii.  8)  speaks  of  the  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  believe  that  the  Artaxerxes  of 
Ezr.  vii.  is  necessarily  the  immediate  successor  of 
the  Daiius  of  Ezr.  vi.  The  book  of  Ezra  is  not  a 
continuous  history.  It  is  evident  fi-om  the  first 
words  of  ch.  vii.  that  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end  ■ 
of  ch.  vi.  Indeed,  as  ch.  vi.  concludes  in  the  6th 
year  of  Darius,  and  ch.  vii.  begins  with  the  7th  yeai* 
of  Ai'taxerxes,  we  cannot  even  believe  the  latter 
king  to  be  Xerxes,  without  assuming  an  inteiTal  of 
36  years  (b.c.  515-479)  between  the  chapters,  and 
it  is  not  more  difficult  to  imj^ine  one  of  .58,  which 
will  caiTy  us  to  B.C.  457,  the  7th  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes Macrocheir.  We  conclude  therefore  that  this 
is  the  king  of  Persia  under  whom  both  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  cai-ried  on  their  work;  that  in  B.C.  467 
he  sent  Ezra  to  Jenisalem ;  that  after  13  years  it 
became  evident  that  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical head  was  required  for  the  new  settlement,  and 
therefore  that  in  444  he  allowed  Nehemiah  to  go  up 
in  the  latter  capacity.  From  the  testimony  of  pro- 
fane historians  this  king  appears  remarkable  among 
Persian  monai'chs  for  wisdom  and  right  feeling,  and 
with  this  character  his  conduct  to  the  Jews  coin- 
cides (Diod.  xi.  71). 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  the  view, 
that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah  was  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  elder  brother  of  Cyms  the  Younger,  who 
reigned  B.C.  404-359.  As  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
contemporaries  (Neh.  viii.  9)  this  theory  ti-ansfei-s 
the  whole  history  contained  in  Ezra  vii.  ad  fin.  and 
Nehemiah  to  this  date,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
in  this  critical  period  of  Jewish  annals  there  are  no 
events  recorded  between  the  reigns  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspis (Ezr.  vi.)  and  Artaxeraes  Mnemon.  Besides, 
Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest  when  Nehemiah 
reached  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii .  1),  i.e.  on  this  last 
supposition,  B.C.  397,  was  grandson  of  Jeshua  (Neh. 
xii.  10),  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabcl, 
B.C.  530.  We  cannot  think  that  the  gi-andfather 
and  gi-andson  were  sepai'ated  by  an  interval  of  139 
years.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AR'TEMAS  ("ApTt/iSs,  i.  e.  'ApTenlSupos),  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  12),  According  to 
traditicfn,  he  was  bishop  of  Lystra. 

AR'UBOTH  (Arubboth,  nianX;  'ApafidS; 
Arvboth),  the  third  of  Solomon's'  commissariat 
districts    (1    K.    iv.    10).      It   included   Sochoh, 
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and  was  thevefove  probably  a  name  for  the  rich 
oorn-growing  counti-y  of  the  Shefelah.  In  any  case, 
the  signiticjince  of  the  word  is  entirely  lost  at  pre- 
sent.    Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  it.  [G.] 

AKU'MAH  (ntl-lnX  ;  'Apvfid,  Vat.  'Apif^d ; 
in  Ruma)^  a  place  apparently  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shechem,  at  which  Abimelech  resided 
(Judg.  ix.  41).  It  is  conjectured  that  the  word 
in    verse  31,   nD"ini,   rendered   "privily,"    and 
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in  the  margin  "  at  Tormah,"  should  be  read  "  at 
Animah"  by  changing  the  H  to  an  X,  but  for 
this  there  is  no  suppoi-t  beyond  the  apparent  pro- 
babiUty  of  the  change.  Arumah  is  possibly  the 
same  place  as  Ruma,  under  which  name  it  is  given 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomusticon.  Ac- 
cording to  them  it  was  then  called  Arimathaea  (see 
also  Aeima).  But  this  is  not  consonant  with 
its  apparent  position  in  the  story.  [G.] 

AK'VAD  (Tl"}N,  from  a  root  signifying  "  wan- 
dering,*' Ges.  1268),  a  place  in  Phoenicia,  the  men 
of  which  are  named  in  close  connexion  with  those  of 
Zidon  as  the  navigatoi-s  and  defenders  of  the  ship  of 
Tyre  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11.  In  agreement  with 
this  is  the  mention  of  "  the  Arvadite"  0")Tli<n)  in 

Gen.  X.  18,  and  1  Chr.  i.  16,  as  a  son  of  Canaan, 
with  Zidon,  Hamath,  and  other  northern  localities. 
The  LXX.  have  in  each  of  the  above  passages  ''Apa- 
Stos,  and  in  Josephus  (Ani.  i.  6,  §2)  we  find 
'ApovSaios  "ApdSov  tt/i'  vijcov  tffx^v.  There 
is  thus  no  doubt  that  Arvad  is  the  island  of  Ruad 

(^1      V  which  lies  off  Tortosa  {Tartus),  2  or  3 

miles  from  the  Phoenician  coast,  (not  at,  but)  some 
distance  above,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eleatherus, 
now  the  Nalir  el-Kebir  (Maund.  403 ;  Burckh. 
161),  and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gi-eat 
bay  which  stretches  above  Tripoli  (Kiepert's  Map, 
1856).  The  island  is  high  and  rocky,  but  very 
small,  haidly  a  mile  in  circumference  (see  Maund. 
399;  "800  yards  in  extreme  length,"  Allen,  ii. 
178).  According  to  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §13)  Arvad 
was  founded  by  fugitives  from  Sidon,  and  he  tes- 
tifies to  its  prosperity,  its  likeness  to  Tyi*e,  and 
especially  to  the  well  known  nautical  skill  of  the 
inhabitants.*  (See  the  notices  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  others  in  Gesenius,  1269,  and  Winer,  Arva- 
diten.')  Opposite  Arvad,  on  the  mainland,  was  the 
city  Antaradus,  by  which  name  the  Tai'gum  Jerus. 
•  renders  the  name  Arvad  in  Gen.  x.  18.  [Aradus.] 
A  plan  of  the  Island  will  be  found  in  Allen's  Dead 
Sea,  end  of  vol.  ii. ;  also  in  the  Admiralty  Chai-ts, 
2050, '  Island  of  Ruad.'  [G.] 

AE'ZA  (XVIK  ;  'na-a.j'Apa'a;  Arsa),naraeof 

a  man  (1  K.  xvi,  9), 

A'SA  (XDft^,    curing,  physician;   ^Aixd',    Jos. 

"Affavosj  Asa),  son  of  Abijah,  and  third  king 
of  Judah,  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnestness 
in  supporfing  the  worship  of  God,  and  rooting  out 
idolatry  with  its  attendant  immoralities  ;  and  for 
the  vigour  and  wisdom  with  which  lie  provided  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  his  zeal  against 
heathenism  lie  did  not  spare  his  grandmother 
Maachah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity  of 
"King's  Mother,"  to  which  great  importance  was 
attached  in  the   Je^sh   court,   as  afterwards   in 
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*  These  nautical  propensities  remain  in  full  force. 
See  Allen's  Dead  Sea,  ii.  183.) 


Persia,  and  to  which  parallels  have  been  found  in 
modem  Eastern  countries,  as  in  the  position  of  the 
Sultana  Valide  in  Turkey  (see  1  K.  ii,  19;  2  K- 
xxiv.  V2  ;  Jei".  xxix.  2  ;  also  Calmet,  Fragm.  xvi, ; 
and  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  5;_i7,  and  iv.  24-4). 
She  had  set  up  some  impure  worship  in  a  gi'ove 
(the  word  translated  idol,  1  K.  xv.  13,  is  in  Hebrew 
horror,  while  in  the  ^''ulgate  we  read,  «<?  esset 
(Maacha)  princeps  in  sacris  Friapi) ;  but  Asa  bunit 
the  symbol  of  her  religion,  and  threw  its  ashes  into 
the  brook  Kidron,  as  Moses  had  done  to  the  golden 
calf  (Ex.  xxxii.  20),  and  then  deposed  Maachah  from 
her  dignity.  He  also-  placed  in  the  temple  cej-tam 
gifts  which  his  father  had  dedicated,  probably  in  the 
earliei'  and  better  period  of  his  reign  [Abijah], 
and  which  the  heathen  priests  must  have  used  for 
their  own  worship,  and  renewed  the  great  altar 
which  they  apparently  had  desecrated  (2  Chr.  xv. 
8).  Besides  this,  he  fortified  cities  on  his  frontiers, 
and  raised  an  army,  amounting,  according  to  2  Chr. 
xiv.  8,  to  580,000  men,  but  the  uncertainty  at- 
taching to  the  numbers  in  our  present  text  of 
Chronicles  has  been  pointed  out  by  Kennicott 
[Abijah],  and  by  Davidson  (^Introduction  to  the 
0.  T.,  p.  686),  who  considers  that  the  copyists 
were  led  into  eiTor  by  the  different  modes  of  marking 
them,  and  by  confounding  the  different  letters 
which  denoted  them,  bearing  as  they  do  a  gi'eat 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Thus  Asa's  reign  marks 
the  return  of  Judah  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
high  destiny  to  which  God  had  called  her,  and  to 
the  belief  that  the  Divine  Power  was  truly  at  work 
within  her.  The  good  effects  of  this  were  visible  in 
the  entliusiastic  resistance  offered  by  the  people  to 
Zerah,  an  invader,  who  is  called  a  Cushite  or  Ethi- 
opian, and  whom  several  authors,  as  Ewald  {Gesch. 
des  V.  I.  iii.  p.  470),  identify  with  Osorkon  I.,  the 
second  king  of  the  22nd  d3Tia:sty  of  Egypt,  inheritor 
therefore  of  the  quarrel  of  his  father  Shishak,  to  whom 
Asa  had  probably  refused  to  pay  tribute.  [Zerah.] 
At  the  head  of  an  enormous  host  (a  million  of  men, 
we  read  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  9)  he  attacked  Mareshah  or 
Mai'issa  in  the  S.W.  of  the  country,  near  the  later 
Eleutheropolis  (Robinson,  B.  R.,  ii.  67),  a  town 
aftei-wards  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  v. 
65),  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  their 
war  against  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §9).  There 
he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  driven  back  with  im- 
mense loss  to  Gerar.  As  Asa  returned  laden  with 
spoil,  he  was  commended  and  encouraged  by  a  pro- 
phet, and  on  his  aiiival  at  Jerusalem  convoked  an 
assembly  of  liis  own  people  and  of  many  who  had 
come  to  him  from  Israel,  and  with  solemn  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  renewed  the  covenant  by  which  the 
nation  was  dedicated  to  God.  The  peace  which  fol- 
lowed this  victory  was  broken  by  the  attempt  of 
Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Ramah  as  a  kind  of  Be- 
celeia,  "  that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or 
to  come  in  unto  Asa  king  of  Judah."  To  stop  this 
he  purchased  the  help  of  Benhadad  I.  king  of  Da- 
mascus, by  a  lai-ge  payment  of  treasure  left  in  the 
temple  and  palace  from  the  Egyptian  tribute  in  Re- 
]ioboam*s  time,  and  thus  he  forced  Baasha  to  abandon 
his  pui-pose,  and  destroyed  the  works  which  he  had 
begun  at  Ramah,  using  the  materials  to  fortify  two 
towers  in  Benjamin,  Geba  (the  hill),  and  Mizpeh 
(the  watch-tower'),  as  cheeks  to  any  future  invasion. 
The  wells  which  he  sunk  at  Mizpeh  were  famous  in 
Jeiemiah's  time  (xli,  9).  'The  means  by  which  he 
obtained  this  success  were  censured  by  the  prophet 
Hanani,  who  seems  even  to  have  excited  some  dis- 
content in  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  wliich  he 
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was  imprisoned,  and  some  other  punishments  in- 
flicted (2  Chr.  xvi.  9).  The  prophet  threatened 
Asa  with  wai',  which  appears  to  have  been  fulfilled 
by  the  continuance  for  some  time  of  that  with  Baasha, 
as  we  infer  from  an  allusion,  in  2  Chr.  xvii.  2,  to 
the  cities  of  Ephraim  which  he  toolc,  and  which  can 
liardlj'  refer  to  any  events  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Eamah. 

In  his  old  age  Asa  sufferf^d  from  the  gout,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  *' he-bought  not  to  the  Lord 
but  to  the  physicians."  If  any  blame  be  intended, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  acted  in  an  aiTogant  and 
independent  spirit,  and  without  seeldng  God's  bless- 
ing on  their  remedies.  He  died  gi'eatly  loved  and 
honoured  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign.  There  are 
difficulties  connected  with  its  chronology,  arising 
perhaps  from  the  'reasons  already  mentioned  as  to 
the  numbei-s  in  Chronicles.  For  instance,  in  2 
Chr.  xvi.  1,  we  read  that  Baasha  fortified  Ramah  in 
the  36th  year  of  Asa's  reign.  In  1  K.  xv.  33, 
Baasha  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  26th.  If  tlie 
former  number  be  genuine,  it  is  supposed  by  the 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  by  Clinton, 
and  with  some  little  hesitation  by  Ewald,  that  the 
Chronicler  is  refening  to  the  years  not  of  Asa's 
reign,  hut  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  which 
would  coincide  with  the  16th  of  Asa  and  the  13th  of 
Baasha,  and  leave  11  years  for  the  statement  of  1  K. 
XV.  16,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  Hanani's  threat. 
According  to  Clinton  {F.  H.,  i.  p.  321)  the  date 
of  Asa's  accession  was  B.C.  956.  In  his  15th  year 
(B.C.  942)  was  the  gi'eat  festival  after  the  defeat  of 
Zerah.  In  B.C.  941  was  the  league  with  Benhadad, 
and  in  B.C.  916  Asa  died.  The  statement  in  2  Chr. 
.XV.  19,  must  he  explained  of  the  35th  yeai-  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  if  we  adopt  that  view  of  the  date 
in  xvi.  1 .  Clinton,  with  an  inconsistency  very  un- 
usual in  him,  does  adopt  it  in  the  later  place,  but 
imagines  a  fi-esh  war  with  Ethiopia  in  B.C.  922  to 
account  for  the  former.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ASA'DIAS  ('Ao-o5i'as,  i.  e.  nHDn,  the  Lord 
hveth ;  Hasadias),  1  Chr.  iii.  20,  where  in  A.  V. 
it  is  written 'Hasadiah. 

2.  Bar.  i.  1.  [B.  F.  W.] 

AS'AEL  ('Ao-i^X ;  Vulg.  omits),  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  and  forefather  of  Tobii;  (Toh.  i.  1). 
[  Jahzeel  ?] 

AS'AHEL  c'?^?^b'J?,  made  by  God;  'Aa-a-fiK; 

Asaef),  nephew  of  David,  being  the  youngest  son 
of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  He  was  celebrated  for  his 
swiftness  of  foot,  a  gift  much  valued  in  ancient 
times,  as  we  see  by  the  instances  of  Achilles, 
Antilochus  (Hom.  //.  xv.  570),  Papirius  Cursor 
(Liv.  ix.  16),  and  others.  When  fighting  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against  Ish- 
bosheth's  ai-my  at  Giheon,  he  pursued  Ahner,  who, 
after  vainly  waraing  him  to  desist,  was  obliged 
to  kill  him  in  self-defence,  though  with  great  re- 
luctance, probably  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18  ff.).     [Abnue.) 

Asahel  was  also  the  name  of  three  other  men 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  8  ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13  ;  Ezr.  x.  15).   ] 
[G.  E.  L.  C. 

ASAHI'AH,  or  ASAI'AH  (n'^'J?;  'A<rt.-fa; 

Asaid)^  a  sen'ant  of  king  Josiali,  sent  by  him,  to- 
getlier  with  others,  to  seek  information  of  Jehovah 
respecting  the  book  of  the  Jaw  which  Hilkijili  found 
in  the  temple  (2  K.  xxii.  12.  14;  also  called 
Asaiah,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).  '  [R.  W.  B.] 


ASENATH 
ASAI'AH  (n'E'J? ;  A<rata ;  Alex.  Acrii ;  Asaia), 
name  of  four  men.    1.  (1  Chr.  ix.  5).    [Maaseiah.] 
2.  (1  Chr.  iv.  36  ;  vi.  30).     3.  (1  Chr.  xv.  6). 
4.  (1  Chr.  XV.  6,  11).     See  AsAHiAH. 

AS'ANA  (Affffavd;  Asana),  name  of  a  maji 
(1  Esd.  V.  31).     [ASHNAH.] 

A'SAPH    (P|pN;    'A(ri<p;    Asaph).     1.  A 

Levite,  son  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
David's  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).  Psalms  1.  and 
Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxiii.  are  attributed  to  him,  but  pro- 
bably all  these,  except  1.,  Ixxiii.,  and  Ixxvii.,  are 
of  later  origin  (Vaihinger,  Vers,  of  Psalms) ;  and 
he  was  in  aftertimes  celebrated  as  a  seer  (Htn)  as 

well  as  a  musical  composer,  and  was  put  on  a  par 
with  David  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30  ;  Neh.  xii.  46).  The 
office  appears  to  have  remained  hereditary  in  his 
family,  unless  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
poets  and  musical  composers,  who  were  called  after 
him  '*  the  sons  of  Asaph"  (comp.  the  Homeridae) 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  14;  Ezr.  ii.  41). 

2.  The  recorder  (TptO)  ofHezekiah  (2K.xviii. 
18,37;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22).^ 

3.  The  controller  of  the  royal  forests  of  Aita- 
xerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8). 

4.  A  Levite  (Neh.  xi.  17).  [E.  W.  B.] 

;  ASAK'EEL  (^N'lB'N  ;  'Eo-ep^A  ;  Asrael), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ASAKE'LAH  (n^K•^B'^« ;  'Epa^A ;  Asarela), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2),  called  Jeshaeelah 
(n^N-lK*;)  in  ver.  14. 

AS'CALON".      [ASHKELON.] 

ASE'AS  ('Atratay ;  Ascas),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  ix.  32). 

ASEBE'BIA  {'Aa-ePTtPla;  Sebebias),  a  Levite 
(1  Esd.  viii.  47).     [SlIEKEEiAH.] 

ASE'BIA  (Affe^la;  Asbia),  1  Esd.  viii.  48. 

AS'BNATH  (n:pN  ;  'A(rev4e  ;  Alex.  'Acrtv- 
viB  ;  Aseneth),  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest,  or 
possibly  prince,  of  On  [Potipherah],  wife  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45),  and  mother  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  (xh.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her  name  has  been  . 
considered  to  be  necessai'ily  Egyptian  (Lepsius, 
Chrcmologie  d.  Aegypter,  i.  p.  382),  and  Egyptian 
etymologies  have  therefore  been  proposed.  Gesenius 
(Vies.  s.  V.)  suggests  ^C"rt6n")  "  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
of  Neith,"  the  Egyptian  Minerva  ;  but  this  word  has 
not  been  found- in  the  ancient  Egyptian  or  Coptic  ; 
and  it  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful.  If  we 
are  guided  by  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
only  pai-allel  case,  that  of  Bithiah,  whose  Hebrew 
name,  "  daughter,"  that  is,  "  servant,  of  Jehovah," 
implying  conversion,  must  have  been  given  her  on 
her  man-iage  to  Mered,  at  a  time  probably  not  long 
distant  from  that  of  Joseph's  rule  [Bithiah], 
we  must  suppose  that  his  Egyptian  wife  received  a 
Hebrew  name  from  Joseph,  especially  if  her  native 
name  implied  devotion  to  the  gods  of  the  country. 
Such  a  new  name  would  hjve  been  preserved  in 
preference  to  the  other  in  the  0.  T.  If  Hebrew, 
Asenath  may  be  compared  to  the  male  proper  name 
Asnah,  flJpK  (Ezr.  ii.  50),  and  derived  like  it  from 
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|DX  or  DDK,  ii^  which  case  both  names  would  ! 
signify  storehouse ;  anless  both  may  be  cognate  with  ! 
n3D,  and  mean  bramble,  a  sense  not  repugnant  to  | 
Semitic  us^e  in  proper  names.  The  former  de-  j 
rivation  is  perhaps  the  more  probable,  in  connexion  | 
\Yith  Joseph's  history  and  the  name  of  Ephraim.       1 

A'SER.     [ASHEK.]  1^^'  ^-  ^'^ 

ASE'EER  (Septip ;  Saree),  name  -  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  V.  32).     [SiSERA.] 

A'SHAN  Q^]3 ;  'Affdv,  Aiffdp ;  Asan),  a  city 
in  the  low  country  of  Judah  named  in  Josh.  xv. 
42,  with  Libnah  and  Ether.  In  Josh.  xis.  7, 
and  1  Chr.  iv.  o"2,  it  is  mentioned  again  as  belong- 
ing to  Simeon,  but  in  company  with  Ain  and  Rim- 
mon,  which  (see  Josh.  xv.  81)  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  to  the  south.  In  i  Chr.  vi.  59,  it  is 
given  as  a  priests'  city,  occupying  the  sam'e  place 
as  the  somewhat  similar  word  Ain  (pV)  does  in  the 
list  of  Josh.  xxi.  16. 

In  1  Sam.  xxx.  30,  Chor-ashan  is  named  with 
Hormah  and  other  cities  of  "  the  South." 

Eusebius  and  Jevonie  (Onom.)  mention  a  village 
named  Bethasan  as  15  miles  west  of  Jerusalem; 
but  this,  though  agi-eeing  sufficiently  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  in  Josh.  xv.  42,  is  not  far  enough 
south  for  the  indications  of  the  other  passages  ;  and 
indeed  Euseb.  and  Jer.  discriminate  Bethasan  from 
"  Asan  of  the  tribe  of  Sim.eon."  It  has  not  yet 
been  identified,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Ain ;  in 
which  case  Kobinson  found  it  at  Al  Ghuweir.     [G.] 

ASH'BEA  QSW^,_  I  adjure ;  'Eo-OiSti;  domo 

jiiramenti  is  the  transl.  of  the  Vulg.  '*  of  the  house 
of  Ashbea"),  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 

ASH'BEL  ('?5^N* ;  'ha^^K,  'A<rv$-f)p ;  Ashef), 

a  sou  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  Num.  xxvi.  38  ; 
1  Ciu*.  viii.  1).  Respecting  the  sons  of  Benjamin, 
see  Beciibr. 

ASH'DOD,  or  AZO'TUS  (I'nK'K  ;  "ACwtof, 
LXX.  and  N.  T.),  one  of  the  five  confederate  cities 
of  the  Philistines,  situated  about  30  miles  from  the 
southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  3  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  nearly  midway  between  Gaza  and 
Joppa.  It  stood  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the 
plain,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  its  position 
were  improved  by  fortifications  of  gi'eat  strength. 
For  this  reason  it  was  probably  selected  as  one  of 
the  seats  of  the  national  worship  of  Dagon  (1  Sam. 
V.  5).  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh, 
sv.  47),  but  was  never  subdued  by  the  Israelites: 
it  appears  on  the  contraiy  to  have  been  the  point 
for  conducting  offensive  operations  against  them,  so 
much  so,  that  after  Uzziah  had  succeeded  in  break- 
ing down  the  wall  of  the  town,  he  secured  himself 
against  future  attacks  by  establishing  foiis  on  the 
adjacent  hills  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6):  even  down  to  Ne- 
hemiah*s  age  it  preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race 
and  language  (Neh.  xiii.  23).  But  its  chief  im- 
portance arose  from  its  position  on  the  high-road 
from  Palestine  to  Egypt,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  or  from  the  latter  countiy :  it  was  on  tliis  ac- 
count besieged  by  Taitan,  the  gen'eral  of  the  Assy- 
rian king,  Sargon,  about  B.C.  716,  appaiently  to 
frustrate  the  league  fonned  between  Hezekiah  and 
Egypt  (Is.  XX.  1).  Its  impoitance  as  well  as 
strength  is  testified  by  the  protracted  siege  which 
it  afterwards  sustained  under  Psarametichus,  about 
i-t.G.  030  (Herod,   ii.   157),  the  effects  of  which 
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are  mcidentally  refen-ed  to  by  Jer.  (xxv.  20). 
That  it  recovered  from  this  blow  appeal's  from  its 
being  mentioned  as  an  independent  power  in  alliance 
with  the  Arabians  and  others  against  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iv.  7).  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  y.  68,  x,  84),  and  lay  in  ruins  until  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Judaea,  when  it  was  restored  by 
Gabinius,  B.C.  55  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  §3;  B,  /- 
i.  7,  §7),  and  was  one  of  the  towns  assigned  to 
Salome  after  Herod's  death  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8, 
§1).  The  only  notice  of  Azotus  in  the  N.  T.  is  in 
connexion  with  Philip's  return  from  Gaza  (Acts 
viii.  40).  It  is  now  an  insignificant  village,  with 
no  memorials  of  its  ancient  importance,  but  is  still 
called  Esdud.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ASH'DOTH  PIS'GAH  (n3p5n  HIWN, 
from  1^^,  "to  pour  forth;"  'A.(r7^5i0  (jyaa-yd; 
radices  Pisgae'),  a  curious  and  (since  it  occurs 
in  none  of  the  later  books)  probably  a  very 
ancient  term,  found  only  in  Deut.  iii.  1?  ;  Josh, 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20 ;  and  in  Deut.  iv.  49,  A.  V.  "  springs 
of  Pisgah."  In  the  two  passages  fi'om  Deuteronomy 
the  words  form  part  of  a  formula,  by  which  appa- 
rently the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Dead  Sea  on 
the  east  side  are  defined.  Thus  in  iii.  17,  we  read, 
"the  'Ai-abah'  also  {i.  e.  the  Jordan  valley)  and 
the  'border,'  from  Cinnereth  (Sea  of  Galilee)  unto 
the  sea  of  the  '  Ai-abah,'  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Ashdoth 
hap-Pisgah  eastward:"  anfi  so  also  in  iv.  49, 
though  here  our  translators  have  chosen  to  vaiy  the 
formula  for  English  readers.  The  same  intention 
is  evident  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Joshua ;  and 
in  X.  40,  and  xii.  8  of  the  same  book,  Ashdoth  is 
used  alone — "  the  springs,"  to  denote  one  of  the 
mahi  natural  divisions  of  the  countiy.  The  only 
other  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  in  the  highly 
poetical  passage,  Num.  xxi.  15,  "the  ^ pourhig 
forth'  of  the  '  torrents,'  which  extendethto  Sheboth- 
Ai-."  This  undoubtedly  refers  also  to  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

What  the  real  significance  of  the  term  may  be,  it 
is  impossible  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  counti'v 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  determine.  Doubtless,  like 
the  other  topogi'aphical  words  of  the  Bible,  Jt  has  a 
precise  meaning  strictly  obsen-ed  in  its  use ;  but 
whether  it  be  the  springs  poured  forth  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  or  the  roots  or  spurs  of 
those  mountains,  or  the  moimtains  themselves,  it  is 
useless  at  present  to  conjecture.  [G.] 

ASH'ER,  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  A'SER  (^K'N  ; 
'Ao"f]p;  Aser),  the  8th  son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah, 
Leah's  handmaid  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  The  name  is 
interpreted  as  meaning  "  happy,"'  in  a  passage 
full  of  the  paronomastic  turns  which  distin- 
guish these  very  ancient  records :  "  And  Leah 
said,  *  In  my  happiness  am  I  (''"IK'NH),  for  the 
daughters  will  call  me  happy'  (^3-1^K^&?)^  and  she 
called  his  nameAsher"  ("iti'K'yj  i.  e.  "happy."  A 
similar  play  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  24).  Gad  was  Zilpali's  other  and  elder  son, 
but  the  fortunes  of  the  brothers  were  not  at  all 
connected.  Of  the  tribe  descended  from  Asher  no 
action  is  recorded  during  the  whgle  course  of  the 
sacred  history.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  various 
lists  of  the  tribes  which  occur  throughout  the 
earlier  boolcs,  as  Gen.  xxxv.  xlvi.  Ex.  i.  Num.  i. 
ii.  xiii.  &c.,  and  like  the  rest  Asher  sent  his 
chief  as  one  of  the  spies  from  Kadesh-barnca  (Nimi. 
xiii.).     During  the  march  through  the  dcseit  his 
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*lace  was  between  Dan  and  Naphtali  on  the  noi-th 
side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  27) ;  and  after  the 
conquest  he  took  up  his  allotted  position  without 
any  special  mention. 

The  limits  of  the  temtoiy  assigned  to  Asher  are, 
like"  those  of  all  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the 
northern  tribes,  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  This 
is  pai'tly  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  principle  on 
which  these  ancient  boundaries  were  drawn  and 
recorded,  and  partly  from  the  absence  of  identi- 
fication of  the  majority  of  the  places  named.  The 
general  position  of  the  tribe  was  on  the  sea-shore 
trom  Carmel  northwards,  with  Manasseh  on  the 
south,  Zebulun  and  Issachar  on  the  south-east,  and 
Naphtali  on  the  noi-th-east  (Jos.  Ant.  v.  1,  §22). 
The  boundaries  and  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix. 
24—31,  xvii.  10, 11,  and  Judg.  i.  31,  32.  From  a 
comparison  of  these  passages  it  seems  plain  that 
Dor  (^Tantura)  must  have  been  within  the  limits 
of  the  tribe,  in  which  case  the  southern  boundary 
was  probably  one  of  the  streams  which  enter  the 
MediteiTanean  south  of  that  place — either  Nahr  el- 
Defneh  or  Nahr  Znrka.  Following  the  beach  round 
the  promontoiy  of  Carmel,  the  tribe  then  possessed 
the  maritime  portion  of  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
probably  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  boimdary  would  then  appear  to 
have  run  uortliwards,  possibly  bending  to  the  east 
to  embrace  Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by  Kanah  (a 
name  still  attached  to  a  site  six  miles  inland  from 
Said),  whence  it  turned  and  came  down  by  Tyre 
to  Achzib  (Ecdippa,  now  es-Zib.*'') 

This  temtory  contained  some  of  the  richest  soil 
in  all  Palestine  (Stanley,  265  ;  Kenrick,  Phoen.  35), 
and  in  its  productiveness  it  well  fulfilled  the  promise 
involved  in  the  name  "  Asher,"  and  in  the  bless- 
ings which  had  been  pronoimced  on  him  by  Jacob 
and  by  Moses.  Here  was  the  oil  in  which  he  was 
to  "  dip  his  foot,"  the  "  bread "  which  was  to  be 
"  fat,"  and  the  "  royal  dainties  "  in  which  he  was 
to  indulge  ;^  and  here  in  the  metallic  manufactures 
of  the  Phoenicians  (Kenrick,  38)  were  the  '*  iron 
and  bi-ass"  for  his  "shoes."  The  Phoenician  set- 
tlements were  even  at  that  early  period  in  fall 
vigour;"  and  it  is  not  sui*prising  that  Asher  was 
soon  contented  to  partake  their  luxuries,  and  to 
**  dwell  among  them  "  without  attempting  the  con- 
quest and  extermination  enjoined  in  regard  to  all 
the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  31,  32).  Accordingly  he 
did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor 
Dor,^  nor  Zidon,  nor  Ahlab,  nor  Achzib,  nor  Hel- 
bah,  nor  Aphik,  nor  Rehob  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  inert  acquiescence  is 
immediately  visible.  While  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
"jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death"  in  the 
stniggle  against  Sisera,  Asher  was  content  to  forget 
the  peril  of  his  fellows  in  the  creeks  and  harbours 
of  his  new  allies  (Judg.  v.  17,  18).  At  the  num- 
bering of  Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  numerous 
than  either  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  or  Benjamin  (Num. 
i.  32-41),  but  in  the  reign  of  David,  so  insignificant 


^  Achshaph  (LXX.  Ked</>  or  Katai/za)  must  be 
Chaifa:  Robinson's  identification  (iii.  55)  is  surely 
too  far  inland.  Alammelech  was  probably  on  the 
Nahr  el  Melech,  a  tributary  of  the  Kishon.  Jiptliah- 
el  maybe  Jefdt  (Hob.  iii.  107).  Bethlehem  {lidt 
Lahm)  is  10  miles  inland  from  the  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Chaifa  (Rob.  113);  and  as  it  was  in  Zebulun,  it 
fixes  the  distance  of  Asher's  boundary  as  less  than 
that  from  the  aea. 

^  For  the  crops,  see  Kob.  iii.  102  ;  for  the  oil,  Ken- 
rick, 31;  Reland,  817. 
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had  the  tribe  become,  that  its  name  is  altogether 
omitted  fi'om  the  list  of  tht  chief  rulers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16-22);  and  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment that  it  is  related  that  "  divers  of  Asher  and 
Manasseh  and  Zebulun"  came  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
Passover  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  11).  With  the 
exception  of  Simeon,  Asher  is  the  only  tribe  west 
of  the  Jordan  which  fmrashed  no  hero  or  judge  to 
the  nation."^  "  One  name  alone  shines  out  of  the 
general  obscurity — the  aged  widow  *  Anna  the 
daughter  of  Fhanuel  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,'  who  in 
the  very  close  of  the  history  departed  not  fiom  the 
temple,  but  '  served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers 
night  and  day'"  (Stanley,  265).  [G.] 

ASHE'KAH  (mHE^'N),  the  name  of  a  Phoenician 
goddess,  or  rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Our  ti-ans- 
lators  following  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  (SAcos), 
and  of  the  Vulg.  (lucus)  translate  the  word  by 
"  grove."  Almost  all  modern  intei'pretei'S  however 
since  Selden  {De  Diis  Syriis,  p.  343)  agi'ee  that 
an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  must  be  intended,  as 
seems  sufficiently  proved  from  such  passages  as 
2  K,  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6,  in  the  latter  of  which  we  find 
that  Josiah  "  brought  out  the  Asherah"  (or  as  our 
version  reads  "  the  grove  ")  "  from  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  There  can,  moreover,  be  no  doubt  that 
Ashe-ah  is  very  closely  connected  with  AsHTORETH 
and  her  worehip,  indeed  the  two  are  so  placed  in 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  each  of  them  with 
Baal  (e.  g,  Judg.  iii.  7,  comp,  ii.  3  ;  Judg^.v!-  25 ; 
1  K.  xviii.  19),  that  many  critics  have  regarded 
them  as  identical.  There  are  other  passages  how- 
ever in  which  these  terms  seem  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  2  K.  xxiii.  13,  14,  15.  Movers 
{PhUn.  i.  561)  first  pointed  out  and  ^tablished  the 
difference  between  the  two  names,  though  he  pro- 
bably goes  too  far  in  considering  them  as  names  of 
distinct  deities.  The  view  maintained  by  Bertheau 
(ffajidb.  d.  A,  T.  Richt.j  p.  67)  appears  to  bfe  the 
more  coiTcct  one,  that  Ashtoreth  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  goddess,  whilst  Asherah  is  the  name  of 
the  image  or  symbol  of  the  goddess.  This  symbol 
seems  in  all  cases  to  have  been  of  wood  {see  e.g. 
Judg.  vi.25-30  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  14),  and  the  most  pro- 
bable etymology  of  the  terra  (1^N  =  '1E'^,  to  be 

straightj  direct)  indicates  that  it  was  foimed  of 
the  straight  stem  of  a  tree,  whether  living  or  set 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  points  us  to  the 
phallic  rites  with  which  no  doubt  the  worship  of 
Astarte  was  coimected.  [Ashtoeeth.]  See  also 
Egypt.  [F.W.G.] 

ASHES.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  were  gathered  into  a  cavity  in  its  smface  on 
aheap  called  the  apple  (niDH),  from  its  round  shape 
(Cramer,  de  Ara  exteriori),  said  to  have  sometimes 
amounted  to  300  Cors;  but  this  Maimon.  and 
others  say  is  spoken  hyperboHce.  On  the  days  of 
the  three  solemn  festivals  the  ashes  were  not  re- 
moved, and  the  accumulation  taken  away  after- 
wards in  the  morning,  the  priests  casting  lots  for 
the  office  {Mishna   Temid.  i.  2,  and  ii.  2).    The 


•^  Zidon  was  then  distinguished  by  the  name  Rab- 
bah="the  Strong,"  Josh.  xix.  28. 

^  This  name  is  added  by  the  LXX.  Compare  Josh, 
xvii.  11. 

■^  This  would  be  well  compensated  for  if  the  ancient 
legend  could  be  proved  to  have  any  foundation,  that 
the  parents  of  St.  Paul  resided  at  Giscala,  or  Gush 
Chalebi  (.  e.  the  Ahlab  of  Asher  (Judg.  i.  31).  Sec 
Eeland,  813. 
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ashes  of  a  red  heifer  burnt  entire,  according  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  in  Num.  xix.,  had  the  ceremonial 
efficacy  of  purifying  the  unclean  (Heb.  ix.  13),  but 
of  polluting  the  clean.  [Sacrifice,]  Ashes  about 
the  pei"son,  especially  on  the  head,  were  used  as  a 
sign  of  sorrow.     [Mourning.]  [H.  H.] 

ASH'IMA  (N?^^&yX  ;  'AffLfide ;  Asimd),  a  god 

worshipped  by  the  people  of  Hamath.  The  Avorship 
was  introduced  into  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite 
colonists  whom  Shalmanezer  settled  in  that  land 
(2  K.  xvii.  30).  The  name  occurs  only  in  this 
single  instance.  The  Talmudists  say  that  the  word 
signifies  a  goat  without  hair,  or  rather  with  short 
hair  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.),  and  from  this  circum- 
stance Ashima  has  been  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  Meudesiau  god  of  the  Egyptians  (considered 
by  the  Greeks  to  be  Pan),  to  whom  the  goat  was 
sacred.  This  god  has  also  by  some  been  identified 
with  the  Phoenician  god  Esmlin  (see  Winer, 
Eealw.),  whose  name  is  frequently  found  in  Phoe- 
nician ii^criptions  as  a  component  of  the  names  of 
persons,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  Phoenician 
Aesculapius  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen.  pp.  136,  347). 
The  two  conjectures  are  not  necessarily  discrepant, 
since  to  the  Phoenician  Esmtin  belong  the  charac- 
teristics both  of  Pau  and  of  Aesculapius  (Movers, 
Fhonizier,  i.  532).  There  are  many  other  con- 
jectures of  Jewish  wiiters  respecting  this  god,  but 
they  are  of  no  authority  whatever.       [F.  W.  G.] 

ASH'KELOK,  AS'KELON,  Apocr.  AS'- 
CALOK  (flS'P^X/;  once  "the  Eshkalonite," 
^ji^ipK^ft^in  ;  'Ao-KtiXwi/;  Saad.       Vi'wf  (note  the 

change  from  Aleph  to  Ain)  j  Ascalon),  one  of  the 
five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  (Josh. 
xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  but  less  often  mentioned, 
and,  apparently,  less  known  to  the  Jews  than  the 
other  four.  This,  doubtless,  arose  from  its  re- 
mote situation,  alone,  of  all  the  Philistine  towns, 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
ten-anean  (Jer.  xlvii.  7),  and,  also,  well  down  to 
the  south.  Gaza,  indeed,  was  still  fui-ther  south, 
but  then  it  was  on  the  main  road  from  Egypt  to 
the  centre  and  north  of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelon 
lay  considerably  to  the  left.  The  site,  which 
retains  its  ancient  name,  fully  bears  out  the  above 
inference :  but  some  indications  of  the  fact  may  be 
traced,  even  in  the  scanty  notices  of  Ashkelon 
which  occur  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  the  name  is 
omitted  from  the  fist  in  Josh.  iT.  of  the  Phili^ine 
towns  tailing  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (but  comp.  Jos. 
Ant.  V.  1,  §22,  where  it  is  specified),  although 
Ekron,  Ashdod  and  Gaza  are  all  named;  and  con- 
siderable uncertainty  rests  over  its  mention  in 
Judg.  i.  18  (see  Bei-theau  in  JExcrj.Handb.).  Sam- 
son went  down  from  Timnath  to  Ashkelon,  when  he 
slew  the  thirty  men  and  took  their  spoil,  as  if  to  a 
remote  place  whence  his  exploit  was  not  likely  to 
be  heard  of;  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in 
the  historical  books  is  in  the  formulistic  passages. 
Josh.  xiii.  3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,*  and  in  the  casual 
notices  of  Jud.  ii.  28;  1  Mac.  x.  86,  xi.  60,  xii. 
33.  The  other  Philistine  cities  are  each  distin- 
guished by  some  special  occun-ence  or  fact  con- 
nected with  it,  but  except  the  one  exploit  of  Sam- 
son, Ashkelon  is  to  us  no  more  than  a  name.     In 
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^  The  usual  form  would  be 


S^E^N, 


Aslikal.     E6- 


diger  (in  Gesenius,  H7G)  suggests  that  the  uncom- 
mon termination  is  a  Philistine  form. 


the  poetical  books  it  occurs  2  Sam,  i.  20 ;  Jer. 
XXV.  20,  xlvi.  5,  7;  Am.  i.  8;  Zeph,  ii.  4,  7; 
Zech.  ix.  5. 

In  the  post-biblical  times  Ashkelon  rose  to  con- 
siderable impoi-tauce.  Near  the  to\vn — though  all 
traces  of  them  have  now  vanished — were  the  temple 
and  sacred  lake  of  Derceto,  the  Syrian  Venus ; 
and  it  shared  with  Gaza  an  infamous  reputation  for 
the  steadfastness  of  its  heathenism  and  for  the 
cruelties  there  practised  on  Chiistians  by  Julian 
(Reland,  588,  590).  *'  The  soil  around  the  town 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility ;  the  wine  of  Asca- 
lou  was  celebrated,  and  the  Al-henna  plant 
flourished  better  than  in  any  other  place  except 
Canopus"  (Kenrick,  28).  It  was  also  celebrated 
for  its  cypresses,  for  figs,  olives,  and  pomegi-anates, 
and  for  its  bees,  which  gave  their  name  to  a  valley 
in  the  neighbourhood  (Kenrick,  28 ;  Edrisi  and  Ibn 
Batuta  in  Ritter,  Palastina,  88).  Its  name  is 
famil-ar  to  us  in  the  "Eschalot"  or  "Shallot,"  a 
kind  of  onion,  first  gi-own  there,  and  for  which 
this  place  was  widely Jinown.  "The  sacred  doves 
of  Venus  still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant 
gardens  which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within 
the  ruined  walls"  (Stanley,  257).  Ascalon  played 
a  memorable  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Crusades. 
*■  In  it  was  entrenched  the  hero  of  the  last  gleam 
of  histoiy  which  has  thrown  its  light  over  the 
plains  of  Phihstia,  and  within  the  walls  and  towers 
now  standing  Richard  held  his  court"  (Stanley, 
ibid.).  By  the  Mahomedan  geogi'aphers  it  was 
called  "  the ,  bride  of  Syria "  (Schultens,  Index 
Geogr.). 

"  The  position  of  the  town  is  naturally  very 
strong:  the  walls  are  built  on  a  ridge  of  rock 
which  winds  in  a  semicircular  cuiwe  around  the 
town  and  terailnates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  There 
is  no  bay  or  shelter  for  ships,  but  a  small  hai'bour 
towards  the  east  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
town,  and  anciently  bore,  like  that  of  Gaza,  the 
name  of  Majumas"  (Kenrick,  28). 

In  the  time  of  Origen  some  wells  of  remarkable 
shape  were  shown  near  the  town,  which  were 
believed  to  be  those  dug  by  Isaac,  or  at  any  rate, 
to  be  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  In  connexion 
with  this  tradition  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  the  Samaritan  vei-sion  of  Gen.  xx.  1,  2,  and 
xxvi.  1,  Askelon  (P^pD^^)  is  put  for  the  "  Gerar" 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  [G.] 

ASH^KENAZ  (t^3^N  ;  'A<Txa.v<i-C;  Ascenez), 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Japhet  (Gen. 
X.  3),  that  is,  one  of  the  peoples  or  tribes  belonging 
to  the  great  Japhetic  division  of  the  human  race,  and 
springing  immediately  from  that  part  of  it  which 
bears  the  name  of  Gomer.  The  original  seat  of  the 
people  of  Ashkenaz  was  undoubtedly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Armenia,  since  they  are  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah  (Ii.  27)  in  connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Ararat  and  Minni.  We  are  not,  however,  on  this  ac- 
count to  conclude  that  they,  any  more  than  the  Go- 
merites  in  general,  were  confined  to  this  locality. 
Assuming  here,  what  will  be  more  properly  discussed 
under  the  word  Japhet,  that  the  Japhetic  tribes  mi- 
grated from  their  original  seats  westward  and  north- 
ward, thus  peopling  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  we 
may  probably  recognise  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  name  of 
Lake  Ascanius,  and  in  Europe  in  the  name  Scand-\s., 


^  Note  here,  as  in  the  Arabic,  the  ■substitution  of 
Aifi  for  Aleph. 
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^canrf-iuavia.  Knobel  (  Volkertafel,  p.  35)  regards 
the  word  as  a  compound  (tiS'K'N),  the  latter 
element  being  equivalent  to  the  Gr,  yeVos,  Lat. 
gens,  genus,  Eng.  hijid,  kin ;  the  meaning  therefore 
being  the  ^s-race.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem 
that  we  here  find  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia, 
which  has  subsequently  been  extended  to  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  world.  Knobel  considers  that 
Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Gemian  race. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  though  possessing  little 
weight  as  evidence  for  this  view,  that  the  rabbinS, 
even  to  the  present  day,  call  Germany  TJSCi'N. 
The  opinion  of  GoiTes  {^Volkertafel,  p.  92)  that 
Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Cymiy 
or  Gaelic  race  seems  less  probable  ^than  th;it  of 
Knobel.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ASH'NAH  (nJK^K),  the  name  of  two  cities 

of  Judah,  both  in  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland ;  (1) 
named  between  Zorea  and  Zanoah,  and  therefore 
probably  N.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  33 ;  "Afftra; 
Asend)  \  and  (2)  between  Jiphthah  and  Nezib,  and 
therefore  to  the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  43; 
Esna).  Each,  according  to  Robinson's  Map  (1857), 
would  be  about  16  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore corresponding  to  the  Bethasan  of  the  Onoraast. 
Eusebius  names  another  place,  'A^vd^  but  with  no 
indication  of  position.  [G.] 

ASHTENAZ  (TJSE^'N,  of  uncertain  origin,  yet 
see  Hitzig  on  Dan.  i.  3,  and  compare  the  fonn 
n3E^*X,Gen.x.3;  LXX.,*Ai8i€(rSpt  =  nrV  '•nX(?); 
'AfT^avel,  Theodot. ;  Asphaz,  Abiezer,  Sya'.),.the 
master  of  the  eunuchs  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan. 
i.  3).  ■  [B.  F.  W.] 

ASH'TAROTH,  and  (once)  AS'TAEOTH 
(nnriK^S;;  ^'Aa-rap^e-,  Astaroth),  a  city  on  the 

E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
doubtless  so  called  from  being  a  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.  [ASH- 
TORETH.]  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  descrip- 
tion or  definition  of  Og, — who  "  dwelt  in  Astaroth 
in  Edrei"  (Deut.  i.  4),  "at  Ashtaroth  and  at 
Edrei"  (Josh.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12),  or  "who  was  at 
Ashtaroth"  (ix.  10).  It  fell  into  possession  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Mailasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  and  was 
given  with  its  subm-bs  or  sun-ounding  pasture-lands 
(K^15P)  to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  71  [56]  , 
the  other  Levitical  city  in  this  tribe  being  Golan. 
In  the  list  in  Josh.  xxi.  27,  the  name  is  given  as 
Beeshterah  (quasi '  J?  H^S  =  "  house  of  A. ;"  Iceland, 

621  Gesenius,  Thes.  175  a,  196  uu,  1083).  No- 
thing more  is  heard  of  Ashtaroth.  It  is  not  named 
in  aiiy  of  tlie  lists,  such  as  those  in  Chronicles,  or 
of  Jeremiah,  in  which  so  many  of  the  trans- Jordanic 
places  are  enumerated.  Jeiome  {Onom.  Astaroth) 
states  that  in  his  time  it  lay  six  miles  from  Adia, 
which  again  was  25  from  Bostra.  Eusebius  and  he 
further  {Asleroth  Camaiin)  speak  of  two  Ktafiai,  or 
castella,  which  lay  nine  miles  apart,  "  inter  Adaram 
et  Abilam  civitates."  One  of  these  was  possibly 
that  first  named  above,  and  the  other  may  have  been 
Ashteroth-kaniaim.  The  only  tittce  of  the  name 
yet  recovered  in  these  interesting  districts  is  7e//- 
Ashterah  ov  Ashet^ah  (Ritter,  Si/ria,  819;  Porter, 
ii.  212),  and  of  this  nothing  more  than  the  name 
is  known.  Uzziah  tlie  Ashteratliit.;  is  named  in 
1  Clir.  xi.  44.  [G.] 


ASHTOKETH 
ASH'TEROTH  -  KAR'NAIllil     (n'lWV 
D^JIp  =  "  Ashtaroth  of  the-  two  hoi-us  or  peaks ;" 

*--  —  -- 
Sam.  Vers.  'p-n^J^QV;  Saad.  ^^xAflJl  5  ^Ao-to- 

pd}6  Kol  (Alex,  omits  koI)  Kapvdtv ;  Astaroth 
Carnaim),  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  the 
abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the  time  of  the  incur- 
sion of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  while  the  cities 
of  the  plain  were  still  standing  in  tJieir  oasis.  The 
name  reappeai-s  but  once,  and  that  in  the  later 
histoiy  of  the  Jews,  as  Carnaim,  or  Cainion  (1 
Mace.  V.  26,  43,- 44;  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  26;  Jos, 
Ant.  xii.  8,  §4),  "  a  strong  and  gj-eat  city," 
"hard  to  besiege,"  with  a  "temple  -{rh  rdfievos) 
of  Atargatis  "  {rh  ' ATapyare7ov),  but  with  no  in- 
dication of  its  locality,  beyond  its  being  in  "  the 
land  of  Galaad."    • 

It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  same  place  as 
the  preceding  [Ashtaroth],  but  the  few  facts 
that  can  be  ascertained  are  all  against  such  an 
identification.  1.  The  affix  "Kaniaim,"  which 
cei-tainly  indicates  some  distinction,''  and  which  in 
the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  as  quoted  above,  appears 
to  have  superseded  the  other  name.  2.  The  feet 
that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon, 
though  not  veiy  clear  on  the  point,  yet  certainly 
make  a  distinction  between  Ashtaroth  and  A.-Car- 
naim,  describing  the  latter  as  a  Kufi^  fieyiffr^  r^s 
'Apa^iasj  vicus  gi'andis  in  angulo  Batanaeeae.  3. 
Some  weight  is  due  to  the  renderings  of  the  Sama- 
ritan version,  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah, 
which  give  Ashtaroth  as  in  the  text,  but  A.-Kar- 
naim  by  entirely  different  names  (see  above).  The 
first  of  these,  Aphinith,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  recognised ;  but  the  second,  es-Sanamein, 
can  hardly  be  other  than  the  still  important  place 
which  continues  to  bear  precisely  the  same  name, 
on  the  Haj  route,  about  25  miles  south  of  Damascus, 
and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Lcjah  (Burckh.  55 ;  1-litter, 
■Syria,  812).  Perhaps  it  is  some  confirmation  oi 
this  view  that  while  the  name  Karnaim  refers  to 
some  double  character  in  the  deity  there  worshipped, 
es-Sanamein  is  also  dual,  meaning  "  the  two  idols." 
There  accordingly  we  are  disposed  to  fix  the  site  of 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim  in  the  absence  of  further  evi- 
dence. [G.] 

ASH'TOEETH  (niht^V ;  'Ao-rtipTTj;  As- 
tarte) ,  the  principal  female  divinity  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, as  Baal  was  the  principal  male  divinity.  It  is 
a  peculiaiity  of  both  names  that  they  frequently 
occur  m  the  plural  and  are  associated  together 
in  this  fonn  (Judg.  x.  6  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  4,  xii.  10). 
Gesenius  (T/it?s.  s.  vv,)  maintained  that  by  these 
plurals  were  to  be  understood  statues  of  Baal 
and  Astarte ;  but  the  more  correct  view  seems  to 
be  that  of  Movers  {Phon.  i.  175,  602),  that  the 
plurals  are  used  to  indicate  dill'erent  modifications 
of  the  divinities  themselves.  In  the  earlier  books 
of  the  0.  T.,  only  the  plural,  Ashtai'oth,  occm-s, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  intro- 
duced the  worsMp  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte,  and 
only  in  reference  to  that  pai-ticular  goddess,  Ashto- 
roth  of  the  Sidonians,  that  the  singular'  is  found  in 
the  0.  T.  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The 
woi-ship   of  Astarte   was   very   ancient  and  vei'y 

"  This  -was  held  by  the  Jews  at  the  date  of  the 
Talmud  to  refer  to  its  situation  between  two  high 
peaked  hills  (sec  Sukkah,  fol.  2),  though  it  more 
probably  alludes  to  the  worship  of  the  horned  goddess, 
the  "  mjoned  Aphtaroth." 
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widely  spread.  We  find  the  pluval  AshtarotTi  I 
united  witli  the  adjunct  Kamaim  as  the  name  of  a 
city  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
and  we  read  of  a  temple  of  this  goddess,  appa- 
rently as  the  goddess  of  war,  amongst  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  Sanl  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  From 
the  connexion  of  this  goddess  with  Baal  or  Bel 
we  should  moreover  naturally  conclude  that  she 
would  be  found  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  in 
fact  the  name  Ishtar  appeal's  to  be  clearly  identified 
in  the  list  of  the  groat  gods  of  Assyria  (Layard, 
N.  and  B.,  352,  629  ;  Rawhnson,  Early  History 
of  Babylon,  Lond.  1854,  p.  23 ;  Eawlinson,  Hero- 
dotus,i.  634).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Assyrian  goddess  is  the  Ashtoreth,  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  woi'ship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended wherever  Phoenician  colonies  were  founded. 
Thus  we  find  her  name  in  inscriptions  still  existing 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Citiura,  and  also  at  Carthage  (Gesen.  Mon.  Plio&ii. 
pp.  125,  449),  and  not  unfrequently  as  an  element 
in  Phoenician  proper  names,  as^'Acrapros,  'A^5a- 
(TTapTos,  AeXeiaiTTcipTos  (Jos.  c.  ApA.  18).  The 
name  occurs  moreover  written  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, as  Astart  (Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.  For  evi- 
dence of  her  wide-spread  worship  see  also  Eckhel, 
JDoct.  Num.  iii,  369  sqq.).  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Rodiger  in  his  recently  published  Addenda  to 
Gesenius'  Thesaurus  (p.  106)  notices  that  in  the 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  king  named 
Esmunazar  discovered  in  January,  1855  (see 
Robinson,  iii.  36,  note),  the  founding,  or,  at 
least  restoration,  of  the  temple  of  this  goddess  at 
Sidon,  is  attributed  to  him  and  to  his  mother 
Amashtoreth,  who  is  further  styled  priestess  of 
Ashtoreth. 

If  now  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and  at- 
tributes of  this  goddess  we  find  oui'selves  involved 
in  considerable  perplexity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  general  notion  symbolized  ■  is  that  of  pro- 
ductive power,  as  Baal  symbolizes  that  of  gene- 
rative power,  and  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude 
that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  s}Tnbol  of  the  latter, 
and  therefore  to  be  identified  with  Baal,  so  the 
moon  is  the  symbol  of  the  foraier  and  must  be 
identified  with  Astarte.  That  this  goddess  was  so 
typified  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  city,  Ashtaroth-Karnaim,  abeady  re- 
fen-ed  to,  seems  to  indicate  a  homed  Astarte,  that 
is  an  image  with  a  crescent  moon  on  her  head  like 
the  Egyptian  Atlior,  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
she  was  by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon,  thus  Lucian  (De  Syria  Bea,  4)  says, 
' AffTdpTTjv  ^  iych  SoKeco  '2,s\7}vairiv  efifxeyai.  And 
again  Herodian,  v.  6,  10,  Ovpavlav  ^olviKes 
'A&rpodpxvv  (a-  gi'ecised  forai  of  Astarte)  6vo- 
fj.d^ova'Li  a'€Xi\v'f]V  elvat  deXovres.  On  these 
grounds  Blovers,  Winer,  Keil,  and  others  maintain 
that  originally  Ashtoreth  was  the  moon-goddess. 
On  the  other  hand  it  appeal's  to  be  now  ascertained 
that  the  Assyi'ian  Ishtar  was  not  the  moon-goddess, 
but  the  planet  Venus  (Rawlinson,  Herod.  1.  c),  and 
it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many  ancient  writers 
identified  with  the  goddess  Yenus  (or  Aphrodite)  as 
well  as  also  with  the  planet  of  that  name.  The 
name  itself  s.eems  to  be  identical  with  our  word 
^tar,  a  word  very  widely  spread  (Sanskrit,  tara ; 

Zend,  stardnm  ;  Pehlevi,  setaran;  Pers.  ;i,lXw\« 

istarah ;   Gr.   affriip;  Lat.  stcUa).     Though  this 
derivation  is  regarded  as  doubtfal  by  Keil,  from 
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the  absence  of  the  initial  JJ  in  all  the  presumed 
representatives  of  the  word  {Konvje,  i.  168,  Eng. 
tr.  i.  189),  it  is  admitted  by  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Movers,  and  most  Hebrew  critics  on  apparently 
good  grounds.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  likely 
that  both  the  moon  and  the  planet  were  looked 
upon  as  symbols,  under  different  aspects  and  per- 
haps at  different  periods,  of  the  goddess,  just  as 
each  of  them  may  in  diff'erent  aspects  of  the  hea- 
vens be  regarded  as  the  "  queen  of  heaven." 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  worship  paid  to  the  goddess 
is  not  less  pei-plexed  than  that  of  the  heavenly  body 
in  which  she  was  symbolized.  Movers  {Phon. 
607)  distinguishes  two  Astartes,  one  Carthagi- 
nian-Sidonian,  a  virgin  goddess  symbolized  by  the 
moon,  the  other  Syro-Phoenician  symbolized  by  the 
planet  A^'enus.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  worship  of  Astarte  became  iden- 
tified with  that  of  Venus :  thus  Cicero  {de  Nat. 
Deor.  iii.  23)  speaks  of  a  fourth  Venus,  *'  Syria 
Tyroque  concepta,  quae  Astarte  vocatur,"  and  that 
this  worship  was  connected  with  the  most  impure 
and  licentious  rites  is  apparent  from  the  close  con- 
nexion of  this  goddess  with  Asiierah,  or,  as  our 
translators  rendered  the  word,  **  groves."  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  here  enter  further  into 
the  very  perplexed  and  revolting  subject  of  the 
worship  of  this  goddess.  The  reader  who  wishes 
to  pursue  the  inquiry  may  find  ample  details  in 
Movers'  Phdmzier^  already  referred  to,  and  in 
Creuzer's  Symbolik.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ASH-TREE  Q'jk,  'Oren,  rendered  by  the  LXX. 

TTirvs,  and  by  the  Vulg.  pinus) .  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  in  connexion  with  other  timber 
trees.  The  similarity  of  sound  favours  the  notion 
that  it  is  the  Latin  ornus,  or  ash-tree ;  and  Celsius 
(Hierohot,  i.  192)  takes  it  to  be  the  Arabic 
s  ^% 
\\,   which,    according    to   Sprengel    {Hist,   rei 

herb.  i.  14)  is  the  C'apparis  spinosa  of  Linnaeus, 
a  thorny  tree  producing  bitter  hemes.  Gesenius, 
however,  prefers  to  render  it  by  pine,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  and  supposes  the 
name  to  have  arisen  from  the  gi'acefulness  of  its 
form,  the  root  being  pi<,  which  in  Arabic  signifies 
agilis,  gracilis  fuit.  [W.  D.] 

ASH'UR  ("t^n^ij!  ;  'A(rx<^,  'Atroiip;  Ashur, 
Assur),  the  "  Father  of  Tekoa"  (1  Chr.  ii.  24, 
iv.  5). 

ASH'UKITES,  the  (n-1E^t<n  ;  rhv  0atXipi; 
Alex.  Qaffovp  ;  (ressuri).  This  name  occm-s 
only  in  the  enumeration  ,  of  those  over  whom 
Ishbosheth  was  made  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By 
some  of  the  old  interpreters  —  Arabic,  Syi'iac, 
and  Vulgate  versions — and  in  modern  times  by 
Ewald  {Qesch.  iii.  145),  the  name  is  taken  as 
meaning  the  Geshurites,  the  members  of  a  small 
kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.E.  of  Damascus,  one  of  the 
petty  states  which  were  included  under  the  general 
title  of  Aram.  [Abam;  Geshur.]  The  difficulty 
in  accepting  this  substitution  is  that  Geshur  had  a 
king  of  its  own,  Talmai,  whose  daughter  moreover 
was  married  to  David  somewhere  about  this  very 
time,  (1  Chr.  iii  2,  compared  with  4),  a  circum- 
stance not  consistent  with  his  being  the  ally  of  Ish- 
bosheth, or  with  the  Jatter  being  made  king  over 
the  people  of  Geshur.  Talmai  was  still  king  many 
rears  after  this  occurrence  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37).     In 
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addition,  Geshur  was  surely  too  remote  from  Ma- 
hanaim  and  from  the  rest  of  Ishbosheth's  territory 
to  be  intended  here. 

It  would  therefore  be  perhaps  safer  to  follow 
the  Targnm  of  Jonathan,  which  has  Beth-Asher, 
'lE^N  n*3j  "  the  house  of  Asher,"  a  reading  sup- 
ported by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text,  which, 
omitting  the  Vau,  have  ^"lEJ'Xn  (Davidson,  Eehr. 
Text,  ad  loc.)-  "  The  Asherites  "  will  th^n  denote 
the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  above 
Jezreel  (the  district  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon),  and 
the  enumeration  will  proceed  regularly  from  north 
to  south,  Asher  to  Benjamin.  The  form  "  Asherite  " 
occurs  in  Judg.  i.  32. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  was  evidently  quite 
diflFerent;  but  what  it  was  has  not  been  yet 
recognised. 

There  is  clearly  no  reference  here  to  the  Asshxirim 
,  ofGen.  xrv.  3.  [G.] 

ASH'VATH  (nW;  Ao-i'fl;  j50fA),nameof  a 
man  (1  Chr.  vii.  33)V 

A'SIA  {r}  'Affia).  The  passages  in  the  N.  T., 
where  this  word  Occurs,  are  the  following:  Acts  ii. 
9,  vi.  9,  xri.  6,  six.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4,  16,  18, 
sxi.  27,  xsvii.  2  ;  Rom,  xvi.  5  (where  the  true 
reading  is  'Affias)  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  ;  2  Cor,  i.  8  ; 
2  Tim.  i,  15 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  4,  11.  [Chief 
OF  Asia:  see  Asiarch.]  In  all  these  passages 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  word  is  used, 
not  for  "  the  continent  of  Asia,"  nor  for  what  we 
commonly  underetand  by  "  Asia  ilinor,"  but  for  a 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  pai*t 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which  Ephe- 
sus  was  the  capital.  This  province  originated  in 
the  bequest  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  or  king 
ef  Asia,  who  left  by  will  to  the  Roman  Republic  his 
hereditary  dominions  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula 
(b,c,  133).  Some  rectifications  of  the  frontier 
were  made,  and  "  Asia"  was  constituted  a  province. 
Under  the  early  Emperors  it  was  rich  and  flourishing, 
though  it  had  been  severely  plundered  under  the 
Republic.  In  the  division  made  by  Augustus  of 
senatorial  and  imperial  provinces,  it  was  placed  in 
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the  former  class,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul. 
(Hence  avfluiraroi.  Acts  xix,  3S,  and  on  coins.)  It 
contained  many  important  dti^,  among  which 
were  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  it 
was  divided  into  assize  districts  for  judicial  business. 
(Keace  ayopaioi^  i.e.  7}fx4pai,  Acts,  ibid.').  It  is 
not  possible  absolutely  to  define  the  inland  bound- 
ary of  this  province  during  the  life  of  St.  Paul; 
indeed  the  limits  of  the  provinces  were  fi^uently 
undergoing  change ;  but  generally  it  may  be  said 
that  it  included  the  territory  anciaitly  subdivided 
into  Aeolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and  afteiT^'ards  into 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.      [Mysia,  Lycia,  Bi- 

THYXIA,  PhRYGIA,  GaLATIA.] 

Jlever's  comment  on  Acts  xvi.  6  is  curious,  and 
neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory.  He  supposes 
that  the  divine  intimation  given  to  St.  Paul  had 
reference  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  opposed  to 
Europe,  and  that  the  apostle  supposed  it  might 
have  reference  simply  to.  Asia  ds  Taurum,  and 
thei-efore  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Bithynia. 
The  view  of  ^Meyer  and  De  Wette  on  Acts  ixvii.  2 
(and  of  the  former  on  Acts  xix,  10),  viz.,  that  the 
peninsola  of  Asia  Minor  is  intended,  involves  a  bad 
geographical  niistake :  for  this  term  "  Asia  Minor" 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  applied  till  some 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Moreover  the 
mistake  introduces  confusion  into  both  narratives. 
It  is  also  erroneous  to  speak  of  Asia  in  the  X.  T. 
as  A.  proc&nsvlaris ;  for  this  phrase  also  was  of 
lata*  date,  and  denoted  one  of  Constantine's  subdivi- 
sions of  the  province  of  which  we  ai-e  speaking. 

In  the  books  of  Maccabees,  whae  reference  is 
made  to  the  pre-provincial  period  of  this  district 
(B.C.  200-150),  we  frequently  encounter  the  word 
Asia  in  its  earlier  sense.  The  title  "  King  of  Asia" 
was  used  by  the  Seleucid  monarchs  of  Antioch,  and 
was  claimed  by  them  even  after  it  more  properly 
belonged  to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Attalus 
(see  1  Mace.  xi.  13  ;  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  xiv. ;  Marquardt's 
Sitm.  Alterthiimer,  iii.  pp.  130-146).  [J.  S.  H.] 

ASIAK'CHAE  (^Atrtapxai ;  principes  Asiae, 
Vulg. ;  chief  of  jiwf,  A.  V. ;  Acts  xix.  31), 
officers  chosen  annually  by  the  dties  of  that  part 
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oftheprovinceof  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was,  under  I  the  aediles  at  Rome  (Niebuhr,  iii.  357  Gibbon,  xv 
Roman  government,  the  metropolis.  They  had  i  ii,  205,  ed.  Smith).  Thdr  office  was  thus,  m  gi-eat 
charge  of  the  pubhc  games  and  religious  theatrical  i  measure  at  least,  rdigious,  and  they  are  in  conse- 
spectacles,  the  expenses  of  which  tliey  bote,  as  was  '  quence  som.-times  called  &pxiepe7s,  and  thdr  office 
done  by  the  holders  ot  Xeirovpyiai  at  Athens,  and  1  Upta(T<>vT}  {Mart.  S.  Pohjcarp.  in  Pair.  Ap,  c.  21). 
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Probably  it  represented  the  religious  clement  of  the 
ancient  Panionian  league ;  to  the  territorial  limits 
of  which  also  the  circle  of  the  functions  of  th^ 
Asiarchs  nearly  corresponded.  (See  Herod,  i.  142.) 
Officers  called  Au/ciapx*^  ^^'^  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  665),  who  exercised  judicial  and  civil  func- 
tions, subject  to  the  Roman  govei:nment ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Asiarchs  exercised 
any  but  the  religious  functions  above-mentioned. 
Modestinus  names  Biduviapx^ct  and  Kainra^oKapxta 
as  rehgious  offices  in  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia. 
The  office  of  Asiarch  was  annual,  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  proconsul,  but  might  be 
renewed ;  and  the  title  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tinued to  those  who  had  at  any  time  held  the  office. 
From  its  costliness,  it  was  often  (aei)  conferred  on 
a  citizen  of  the  wealthy  city  of  Tralles  (Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  649).  Philip,  the  Asiarch  at  the  time  of  S.  Poly- 
carp's  martyrdom,  was  a  Trallian.  Coins  or  in- 
scriptions bearing  the  names  of  persons  who  had 
served  the  office  of  Asiarch,  once  or  more  times, 
are  known  as  belonging  to  the  following  cities : 
Aphrodisias,Cyzicus,Hypaepa,  Laodicea,  Pergamus, 
Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  Thyatira.  (Aristid, 
Or.  3£svi.  p.  518,  ed.  Dind. ;  Eckhel,  ii.  507  ;  iv. 
207  ;  Bockh,  Inscr.  vol.  ii. ;  Van  Dale,  Dissert. 
p.  274,  seq. ;  Krause,  Civitates  Neocorae,  p.  71  ; 
Wetstein,  On  Acts  XIX, ;  Akerman,  Numismatic 
lUiistr.  p.  51  ;  Herod,  v.  38  ;  Hammond,  On 
N.  T.)  [H.  \V.  P.] 

ASI'BIAS  C  Atresias ;  Zahdias),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd,  ix.  29). 

A'SIEL  (*?KW;  'Afft^A;  Asiel),  name  of  a 

man  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

AS'IPHA  (^AffKpd;   Gaspha),   1  Esd.  v.  29. 
[Hasltpha.] 

AS'KELON.     [AsHKELON.] 

ASMODE'US  (npt^N  ;     'Afffioha7os,    Tob. 

iii.  8),  the  same  as  iniX,  which  in  Job  xxxi,  12, 

&c.,  means  "destruction,"  and  'AiroWvoju,  Rev. 
ix.  13,  where  he  is  called  "  a  king,  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit,"  and  6  'OKoOpeitaVf  Wisd.  xviii.  25, 
where  he  is  represented  as  the  "Evil  angel"  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  49)  of  the  plague.  (Schleusner's  Thesaur. 
s.  ■«.)  From  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  (cod. 
Gittin.  Eccles.  i.  12)  calls  him  '"T-K^n  XD7D  rex 
daemonum  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  et  Talm.  in 
Luke  xi.  15),  some  assume  liim  to  be  identical  with 
Beelzebub,  and  othta-s  with  Azi'ael.  The  name  is 
deiived  either  fi-om  ^DE^,  to  destroy,  or,  according 
to  Reland  (Winer,  s.  u.),  from  a  Persian  word 
=  7r€ipcife(j'.  In  the  book  of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit 
is  represented  as  loving  Sai'a,  the  daughter  of  Raguel, 
and  causing  the  death  of  seven  husbands,  who  iimi- 
ried  her  in  succession,  on  the  bi-idal  night ;  gaining 
the  power  to  do  so  (as  is  hinted)  through  their  in- 
continence. Tobias,  instructed  by  Raphael,  bums 
on  "  the  ashes  of  perfume  "  the  heart  and  liver  of 
the  fish  which  he  caught  in  the  Tigris ;  "  the  which 
smell  when  the  evil  spirit  had  smelled,  he  fled  into 
the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound 
him"  (Tob.  viii.  3). 

It  is  obviously  a  vain  endeavour  to  attempt  to 
rationalise  this  stoiy  of 

.     .     .     Asmodeus  with  the  fishy  fume 
That  drove  him,  though  enamoured,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 
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since  it  is  throughout  founded  on  Jewish  deraonology, 
and  "  the  loyes  of  the  angels,"  a  strange  fancy  de- 
rived fi'om  Gen.  vi.  2.  Those  however  who  attempt 
this  task  make  Asmodeus  the  demon  of  impurity, 
and  suppose  merely  that  the  fumes  deadened  the 
passions  of  Tobias  and  his  wife.  The  Rabbis  (among 
other  odd  fables)  make  this  demon  the  offspring  of 
the  incest  of  Tubalcain  with  his  sister  Noema,  and 
say  (in  allusion  to  Solomon's  many  wives)  that 
Asmodeus  once  drove  him  from  his  kingdom,  but 
being  dispossessed  was  forced  to  serve  in  building 
the  temple,  which  he  did  noiselessly,  by  means  of  a 
mysterious  stone  Shamir  (Calmet,  s.  v.  and  Fra/j- 
mentsi  271,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fanciful 
and  gi'oundless  speculation).  [F.  W,.  F.] 

AS'NAH  (H^pN  ;  'Ao-ei/ci ;  Aseno),  name  of  a 
man  (Ezr.  ii.  50).     [See  Asenath,], 

ASNAFPER  ("iSJpX;  Syr.  Uspid;  Ao-ffe- 
pacpdp;  Asenaphar)^  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.  10, 
with  the  epithets  "  great  and  noble,"  as  the  person 
who  settled  the  Cuthaeans  in  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
He  has  been  variously  identified  with  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  Of  the  three  the 
third  is  the  most  probable,  as  Gesenius  says,  since 
in  ver.  2  of  the  same  chapter  the  Cuthaeans  attri- 
bute their  settlement  to  that  king.  But  on  the 
whole,  as  this  is  but  slight  evidence,  it  seems  better 
to  accept  Patrick's  view  {Comm.  in  loco),  that 
Asnapper  was  "  some  great  commander,  who  was 
entrusted  by  one  of  these  kings  to  conduct  them, 
and  briilg  them  oyer  the  river  Euphrates,  and  see 
them  settled  in  Samaria."  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 


A'SOM  ('Ao-(J^ ;  As(mh),  1  Esd.  Ix.  33. 

SHUM.] 


[Ha- 


ASP(inES,  Pethen;  h.ffiris,  LXX.;  identical 
vrith  the  adder  mentioned  in  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  xci.  13. 
It  occurs  in  Deut.  xxxii.  33  ;  Job  xx.  14,  16  ;  Is. 
xi.  8  ;  and  Rom.  iii.  13.  It  is  the  Coluber  Naja  of 
Egypt,  and  is  very  poisonous.  See  Adder.  [W.  D.] 

AS'PATHA  (XnSpN;    ^ao-^ti;    Esphatha), 

third  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

AS'PHAK,  THE  POOL  (KdKKos  'Afftpdp)  in 
the  "wilderness  of  Thecoe."  By  this  "pool" 
Jonathan  and  Simon  Maccabaeus  encamped  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  struggle  with  Bacchides  (1  Mace,  ix, 
33;  Joseph,  ^ni.  xiii.  1,  §2).  Is  it  possible  that  the 
name  is  a  con-uption  of  Ati/c/cos ' Aff^aKriTTis  ?  [G.] 

ASPHAB'ASUS  C Afffpapdtros  \  Mechpsato- 
chor),  1  Esd.  v.  8.     [Mizpar.] 

AS'RIEL  (^NnbX  ;  'E(rp«^\;  Asriel^EsrieT), 

a  son  of  the  patriarch  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31 ; 
Josh.  xvii.  2;  1  Chr.  vii.  14). 

ASS,  a  quadiTjped  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  The  name  is  assigned  by  the  A.  V.  to 
several  distinct  Heb.  words,  viz.  JinX  "lifOn  T'J^ 
*liiy,  and  fc<"lB,  and   the  Greek  words  tvos  and 

T  '  V  V   " 

vTro^{}yiQv.  It  occurs  also  in  two  passages  of 
Ecclus.  xiii.  19,  xxxiii.  24,  in  the  fii-st  of  which  it 
stands  for  tvaypos. 

*Ath6n  (pnX),  a  she-ass  of  the  domestic  kind,  so 
called  from  its  slowness,  being  from  the  root  |JlK, 
unused  in  Heb.,  but  having  in  Arab,  the  meaning, 
contracto    hrevique  passu  incessit.        It  is  men- 
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tioned  seveml  times  in  Genesis,  twice  as  distinguished 
from  T)Dn.  It  occurs  also  in  Kum.  xxii.,  where 
Balaam's  ass  is  mentioned,  and  also  in  1  Sam.  ix., 
X.,  in  the  a;ccount  of  Saul  being  sent  to  seek  his 
father's  asses.  Also  in  2  K.  iv.  22,  24,  and  1 
Chr.  xxvii.  30.  In  tlie  two  passages  of  Genesis 
(xii.  IS,  xlv.  23)  where  |inN  contrasts  with  liDH 
the  LXX.  have  ri^iovos,  bu1>  in  the  other  passages 
either  7}  Svos,  or  6yos  Bji^eia.  In  Zech.  ix.  9, 
only  do  they  depai't  from  their  usual  rendering,  and 
express  nUnN-jS  1^_i?  by  irwXov  veov. 

Chamor  ("I'lDn)  is  the  general  term  for  the  male 
ass,  whether  domesticated  or  not,  and  is  derived 
from  the  root  IDH,  ruhuit,  because  of  its  reddish 
colour,  as  in  Spanish  they  call  the  ass  burro,  Bur- 
rigo  =  ruber,  and  in  Or.  fi'om  irv^lrSs  comes  irvp- 
^Lxos,  scYttitos,  The  Hebrews  u^ed  the  ass  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  for  ploughing,  and  for  riding,  and 
held  it  in  considerable  esteem.  The  comparison  of 
Issaohar  to  a  strong  ass  (Gen.  xlix.  14)  is  not  in- 
tended as,  a  reproach,  though  with  the  Greelcs,  the 
Romans,  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  ass  became  a  proverb.  In  the  law  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxii.  10)  it  was  forbidden  to  plough 
with  the  ox  and  the  ass  yoked  together:  it  was 
also  unclean  because  it  did  not  chew  the  cud  (Lev. 
xi.  26)  ;  and  hence  the  force  of  the  statement  in 
2  K.  vi.  25,  "  And  there  was  a  great  famine  in 
Samaiia :  and  behold,  they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass's 
head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,"  &c. ; 
for  there  could  be  no  stronger  pj'oof  of  the  sti-aits 
the  besieged  were  put  to  than  that  they  should  eat 
what  was  unclean.  The  imputation  cast  upon  the 
Jews  in  ancient  times  of  worehipping  an  ass's  head, 
has  been  variously  explained.  The  conjectures  on 
this  matter  are  some  of  them  ingenious,  but  all  un- 
satisfactory. The  LXX.  usually  render  IIDH  by 
6  ovos. 

'Air  (y^,  from  root  1*}?,  fervere,  aestuare)  sig- 
nifies a  young  male  ass.  The  A.  V.,  in  Judg.  x.  4, 
xii.  14,  renders  it  ass  colts ;  in  Gen.  xxxii.  15, 
xlix.  11, /oa^;  in  Job  xi.  12,  colt;  and  in  Isa. 
XXX.  6.,  24,  young  asses.  In  the  four  first  passages 
the  LXX.  have  iroJ\os,  In  Job  and  Isaiah  $vqs. 
The  ass  is  a  lascivious  animal;  hence  the  deriva-' 
tion  of  this  word ;  and  possibly  also  of  IIDH,  for 
one  meaning  of  "IDH  is  aestuamt. 

Arod  (I'njf).  This  animal  is  mentioned  in  Job 
xxxix.  5,  in  company  with  the  N'lS,  and  both  are 
rendered  in  A.  V.  by  mild  ass.  The  LXX.  omit 
inj?-  Gesenius  says  inV  =  X'13,  the  fonnei' 
being  the  Aramean,  the  latter  the  Heb.  form ;  but 
probably  two  distinct  animals  are  meant.  Wc 
have  the  Chald.  plur.  emphat.  N'TIJ),  from  TSS 

T  -T-:  T  -' 

in  Dan.  v.  21,  which  is  rendered  by  Thcodot.  ovA- 
ypav.  The  IT^  is  probably  the  wild  male  of 
Mongolia,  which  is  superior  to  the  onagei-  in 
strength,  beauty,  and  swiftness.  The  derivation  is 
from  an  unused  root  TlV,  which  in  the  Arab  sio-- 

-T  O 

nifies  ftigit  (cognate  of  Tin,  tremuit,  trepidavit). 
Bochart  (fficroz.  ii.  p.  218,  Lips.)  suspects  the 
name  ITIJJ  to  be  onomatopoetic,  Horn  the  ncichmg 
of  the  animal  when  it  sees  man;  and  Gesenius 
thinks  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  cou- ! 
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jecture,  although  we  have  no  confirmation  of  it  in 
the  other  Semitic  dialects.  In  Sanscrit  nid  =  flere, 
to  weep. 

Pere  (N^B),  the  wild  ass  of  Asia,  fonnerly 
found  in  Syria,  but  now  very  rai*e  in  Western  Asia, 
but  still  found  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  Gesenius 
refers  to  Ker  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia  and 
Persia,  i.  p.  459,  for  a  description  and  figiu:e 
of  this  animal,  agreeing  precisely  with  a  living  ex- 
ample which  he  saw  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
London  in  1835.  The  chase  of  this  aniinal  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  is  related  by  Xeno- 
phon.  Mai-tial  calls  itpmloher  onager;  and  Op- 
pian  has  described  its  beauty,  fleetness,  and  un- 
tameableness.  The  word  occurs  in  Gen.  xvi.  12, 
where  it  is  said  that  Ishmael  shall  be  D*7X  N^3 
rendered  in  A.  V.  a  wild  man,  in  Ps.  civ.  II ;  in 
several  passages  of  Job;  Isa.  xxxii.  14;  Jer.  ii. 
24,  xiv.  6;  and  Hos.  viii.  9.  The  LXX.  vari- 
ously render  it  by  ivaypos,  ivos  &ypio5,  ovos  ipjj- 
fiiTTjs,  and  oyot  4y  ayp^.  The  derivation  is  from 
X"13,  cito  ferri,  cite  currere,  onagrum  agere.  See 
Hos.  xiii.  15,  where  N^'ISS  onagrum  egit,  :=fero~ 
citer  egit  instar  onagri.  [W.  D.] 

ASSA'BIAS  ('Affa^ias ;  Sasahias),  1  Esd.  i. 
9.     [Hashabiah.] 

ASSAL'IMOTH  (SoMfitiifl  ;  Salimoth  (39)  ), 
1  Esd.  viii.  36.     [Shelomith.] 

ASSA'NIAS  (2a/i(as-;  Assannas),  1  Esd.  viii. 
54.     [Hashabiah.1 

ASSH'UE.    [Assyria.] 

ASSIDB'ANS  ('Ao-iSoToi ;  Assidaei ;  i.  e. 
DTPDi  the  pious,  "  pm-itans  ;"  ol  evire^eh,  oi 
cftTioi),  th£  name  assumed  by  a  section  of  the  orthodox 
Jews  (1  Mace.  ii.  42,  alii  'lovSalav  probably  by 
con-ection ;  1  Mace.  vii.  13  ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  6),  as 
distinguished  from  "  the  impious "  (oi  affEiSeis, 
1  Mace.  iii.  8,  vi.  21,  vii.  5,  &c.),  "  the  lawless" 
(ot  ivofioi,  1  Mace.  iii.  6,  ix.  23,  &c.),  "the 
transgi-essors  "  {ol  irapdnoiioi,  1  Mace.  i.  11,  &c.), 
that  is,  the  Hellenizing  faction.  They  appear  to 
have  existed  as  a  pai-ty  before  the  Maccabaean  rising, 
and  were  probably  bound  by  some  peculiai"  vow  to 
the  external  observance  of  the  Law  (1  Mace.  ii.  42, 
cKova-id^eaBai  t^j  v6iiip).  They  were  among  the 
first  tojom  Mattatbias  (1  Mace.  I.  c.) ;  and  seem 
afterwards  to  have  been  merged  in  the  general  body 
of  the  faithful  (2  Mace.  xiv.  6,  oi  Keyd/ievoi  tuv 
lovSaiojv  'AfftSaioi,  Siv  acpTjyeTTai  'louSas  o  MaKKa- 
$a7os  .  .  .)  When  Bacchides  came  against  Jei*usalem 
1;hey  used  their  influence  (1  Mace.  vii.  13,  TrpSroi 

01  'AiriS.  ^aav  iv  vloTs  'lirpaiiX)  to  conclude  a 
peace,  because  "  a  priest  of  the  seed  of  Aaron " 
(Alcimus)  was  with  him,  and  sixtv  of  them  fell  by 
his  treachery  [Alcimus].  The  "name  Chasidim 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms  (  e.  g.  Ps.  Ixxix. 

2  =  1  Mace.  vii.  17;  c.txxii.  9,  &c.)  ;  and  it  has 
been  adopted  in  recent  times  by  a  sect  of  Polish 
Jews,  who  talie  as  the  basis  of  their  mystical  system 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cabbalistic  book'Zohar  (Beer, 
Ersch  und  Grither,  s.  v.  Chassidaer).     [B.  F.  W.] 

AS'SIR  (1*pN;   'A<r€(p,  'Ao-^p;   Aser,  Adr\ 

1.  Son   of  Koi-ali   (Ex.  vi.   24;    1  Chr.  vi.  22). 

2.  Son  of  Ebiasaph,  and  a  forefather  of  Samuel 
(1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37).  3.  Son  of  Jeconiah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  17),  unless  "IDS  iTija'  be  translated  "  Jeconiah 

'    ~         t:  T  ; 

the  captive  "  (Berthcau  ad  loc).  [G.l 
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AS'SOS  or  AS'SUS  ("Ao-o-os),  a  town  and  sea- 
port of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  in  the  district 
anciently  called  Mysia.  It  was  situated  on  the 
ijorthera  shore  of  the  gulf  of  AcRAMYTTiuar,  and 
was  only  about  seven  miles  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Lesbos,  near  Methymna  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  618). 
A  good  Roman  road,  connecting  the  towns  of  the 
central  paii-s  of  the  province  with  Alexandria 
TrojUJ  [Tkoas]  passed  through  Assos,  the  distance 
between  the  two  latter  places  being  about  20  miles 
(^Itin.  Anton.).  These  geogi'aphical  points  illus- 
trate St.  Paul's  rapid  passage  through  the  town,  as 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx,  13,  14.  The  ship  in  which 
he  was  to  accomplish  his  voyage  from  Troas  to 
Caesarea  went  round  Cape  Lectum,  while  he  took 
the  much  shorter  jom-ney  by  land.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  join  the  ship  without  difficulty,  and  in  sutfi- 
cient  time  for  her  to  anchor  off  Mitylene  at  the 
close  of  the  day  on  which  Troas  had  been  left. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Assos  was  that  it  was 
singulai'ly  Greek.  Fellows  found  there  "no  trace 
of  the  Romans."  Leake  says  that  "the  whole 
gives  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city 
that  anywhere  exists."  The  remains  ai-e  numerous 
and  remai-kably  well  preseiTed,  paitly  because 
many  of  the  buildings  were  of  granite.  The  cita- 
del, above  the  theatre,  commands  a  glorious  view, 
and  must  itself  have  been  a  noble  object  fi'om  the 
sea.  The  Street  of  Tombs,  leading  to  the  Great 
Gate,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
Assos.  Illustrations  of  the  ancient  city  will  be 
found  in  Texier,  Clai'ac,  Fellows,  and  Choiseul- 
Gouffier.  It  is  now  utterly  desolate.  Two  mono- 
gi-aphs  on  the  subject  are  mentioned  by  Wmer: 
Quandt,  De  Asson.  Regiom.  1710  j  Amnell,  Be 
Atro-ijj,  Upsal.  1758. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  refer  to  the 
intei-pretation  which  used  to  be  given  to  the  words 
S-ffffov  irape\4yovTo,  in  Acts  xxvii.  13.  In  the 
Vulgate  they  were  rendered  "  cum  sustulissent  de 
Asson,"  and  they  wei'e  supposed  to  point  to  a  city 
of  this  name  in  Crete.  Such  a  place  is  actually 
inserted  by  Padi-e  Georgi,  in  the  map  which  accom- 
panies his  Faulus  Naufragus  (Venet.  1730,  p. 
181).  The  true  sense  of  the  passage  was  fet 
given  by  Beza.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ASSUE'RUS  (Kffi-npos),  Tob.  xiv.  15.  [Aiia- 

SUERUS.] 

AS'SURO-IESJN;  'Atrtroi/p).  1.  (Ezr.  iv.  2; 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8  ;  2  Esd.  ii.  8  ;  Jud.  ii..l4;  v.  1  ;  vi. 
1,  17;  vii.  20,  2-t;  xiii.  15;  xiv.  3;  xv.  6;  x\'i.  4. 
[Asshue;  Assyria.]  2.  (^kffov^;  Alex. 'Ao-oiJp ; 
Aziu),  1  Esd.  V.  31.     [Harhur.] 

ASSYR'IA,  ASSH'UE  ("I-ICS'K ;  'Ao-o-oiJp; 
Jos. 'Acrirupfa;  Assur),  was  a  great  and  powerful 
country  lying  on  the  Tigris  (Gen.  ii.  14),  the 
capital  of  which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11,  &c.). 
It  derived  its  name  apparently  from  Asshm-, 
the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22),  who  in  later 
times  was  worshipped  as  their  chief  god  by  the 
Assyrians.  The  boundaries  of  Assyria  diifered 
greatly  at  different  periods.  Probably  in  the 
earliest  times  it  was  confined  to  a  small  tract  of 
low  country  between  the  Gehel  Makloub  and  the 
^  Lesser  Zab,  or  Zah  Asfal,  lying  chiefly  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigi'is.  Gradually  its  limits  were  ex- 
tended, until  it  came  to  be  regai'ded  as  comprising 
the  whole  region  between  the  Araienian  mountains 
(lat.  37°  30')  upon  the  north,  and  upon  the  south 
the  countiy  about  Baghdad  (lat.  33°  30').  East- 
ward its  boundary  was  the  high  range  of  Zagios, 
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or  moimtains  of  Kurdistan ;  w^tward,  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  some,  bounded  by  the 
Mesopotamian  desert,  while,  accordmg  to  others,  it 
reached  the  Euphrates.  Taking  the  greatest  of 
these  dimensions,  Assyi'ia  may  be  said  to  have 
extended  in  a  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.\\'.  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  500  miles,  with  a  width  vaiying 
fi'om  350  to  100  miles.  Its  area  would  thus  a 
little  exceed  100,000  square  miles,  or  about  equal 
that  of  Italy. 

1.  Gerieral  character  of  the  country. — The  comi- 
try  within  these  limits  is  of  a  varied  chai  acter.  On 
the  north  and  east  the  high  mountain-chains  of 
Armenia  and  Kui'dist&n  are  succeeded  by  low  ranges 
of  limestone-hills  of  a  somewhat  arid  aspect,  which 
detach  themselves  fiom  the  principal  ridges,  running 
parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally  inclosing,  between 
their  northern  or  north-eastern  flank  and  the  main 
mountain-line,  rich  plains  and  fertile  valleys.  To 
these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  an  imdulating 
zone  of  country,  well  watered  and  fairly  productive, 
which  finally  sinks  down  with  some  suddenness 
upon  the  gi-eat  Mesopotamian  plain,  the  modern 
district  of  El-Jezireh.  This  vast  flat,  which  ex- 
tends in  length  for  250  miles  from  the  latitude  of 
Mardln  (37°  20')  to  that  of  Tekrit  (34°  33'),  and' 
which  is  in  places  of  nearly  equal  width,  is  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  single  limestone -range — a  narrow 
ridge  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain;  which, 
splitting  off  from  Zagios  in  lat.  33°  30',  may  be 
traced  under  the  names  of  Sarazur,  Hamrin,  and 
Sinjar,  from  Iwan  in  Luristan  nearly  to  Rakkah 
on  the  Euphrates.  "  From  all  parts  of  the  plain 
the  Sinjar  is  a  beautiful  object.  Its  limestone  rocks, 
wooded  here  and  there  with  Awarf  oak,  are  of  a 
rich  golden  colour;  and  the  numberless  ravines 
which  fuiTow  its  sides  form  ribs  of  deep  purple 
shadow"  (Layard,  Nin&veh  and  Bahijlon,  p.  265). 
Above  and  below  this  banier,  stretching  southward 
and  westward  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
extending  northward  and  eastward  70  or  80  miles 
to  the  hill-coxmtry  before  mentioned,  is  an  immense 
level  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a  wilderaess, 
scantly  watered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
but  abundantly  supplied  on  the  left,  which  bears 
marks  of  having  been  in  early  times  throughout 
well  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled.  This  plain  is 
not  alluvial,  and  most  parts  of  it  are  even  con- 
siderably raised  above  the  level  of  the  rivers.  It 
is  covered  in  spring  time  with  the  richest  vegeta- 
tion, presenting  to  the  eye  a  cai-pet  of  flowers, 
varying  in  hue  from  day  to  day ;  but  as  the  sum- 
mer advances  it  is  parched  up,  and  gradually 
changes  to  an  ^arid  and  yellow  waste,  except  along 
the  com-ses  of  the  rivei-s.  All  over  this  vast  flat, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  rise  "  giass-covered 
heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habitations" 
(Layard,  p.  245).  Mr.  Layard  counted  fi-om  one 
spot  nearly  a  hundred  {Nineveh  and  its  Bemains, 
i.  p.  315);  from  another  above  200  of  these  lofty 
mounds  (Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  245).  Those  which 
have  been  examined  have  been  uniformly  found  to 
present  appearances  distinctly  connecting  them  with 
the  remains  of  Nmeveh.  [Nineveh.]  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  cei-tain  that  they  belong  to 
the  time  of  Assyi-ian  gi-eatness,  and  thus  they  will 
serve  to  mark  the  extent  of  tJie  real  Assyrian  do- 
minion. They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  from  Bavian  to  the  Diyaleh,  and  on 
the  right  they  thickly  stud  the  entire  country  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Sinjar  range,  extending 
eastward  beyond  the /iT/ia^oiir  (Layard,  chs.  xii.-xiv.), 
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northward  to  Mardin,  and  southward  to  the  vicinity 
of  Baghdad. 

2.  Promnces  of  Assyria, — Assyria  in  Scripture 
is  commonly  spoken  of  in  its  entirety,  and  unless 
the  Huzzah  (S'^H)  of  Nahum  (ii.  7)  is  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  Adiahene  of  the  geographers,  no  name 
of  a  district  can  he  said  to  be  mentioned.  The 
classical  geogi-aphers,  on  the  contrary,  divided  As- 
syria into  a  number  of  regions — Strabo  (xvi.  §1 
and  §4)  into  Aturia^  Arhditis,  Artacene,  Apollo- 
niatiSt  Chalonitis,  Dolomene,  Calachene,  Adiahene^ 
Mesopotamia,  &c. ;  Ptolemy  (vi.  1)  into  Arrapa- 
chitisj  Adiahene,  the  Garamaean  country,  Apollo- 
niatiSf  Arhelitis,  the  country  of  the  Samhatae, 
Calacine,  and  Sittacene.  These  regions  appear  to 
be  chiefly  named  from  cities,  as  Arbelitis  from 
Arbela ;  Calacene  (or  Calachine)  from  Calah  or 
Halah  (Gen.  x.  11 ;  2  K.  xvii.  6);  Apolloniatis 
from  Apollonia ;  Sittacene  from  Sittace,  &c.  Adia- 
bene,  however,  the  richest  region  of  all,  derived  its 
appellation  from  the  Zdb  (Diah)  rivers  on  which  it 
lay,  as  Ammianus  MarceUinus  infoi-ms  us  (xxiii.  20). 
Ptolemy  {v.  18)  made' Mesopotamia  (which  he  un- 
derstood literally  as  the  whole  country  between  the 

•Euphrates  and  the  Tigris)  distinct  from  Assyria, 
just  as  the  sacred  writer  distinguish  DpHJ  DHN 
from  "I'lC^N.  Strabo  (xvi.  §1)  extended  Assyi-ia 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  across  it  into  Arabia 
and  Syria  ! 

3.  Chief  cities. — ^The  chief  cities  of  Assyria  in 
the  time  of  its  greatness  appear  to  have  been  the 
following: — Nineveh,  which  is  marked  by  the 
mounds  opposite  Mosul  (^Nebhi-Yunus  and  Koyun- 
jik);  Calah  or  Halah,  now  Nimrud;  Asshur,  now 
Kileh  Sherghat;  Sargina,  or  Dur-Sargina,  now 
Khorsahad;  Arbela,  still  Arbih^  Opis  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Diyaleh  with  the  Tigris;  and  Sittace,  a 
little  ftirther  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place 
should  not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia. 

4.  Nations  bordering  on  Assyria. — Towards  the 
north,  Assyria  bordered  on  the  strong  and  moun- 
tainous region  of  Armenia,  which  may  have  been 
at  times  under  Assyiian  dominion,  but  was  never 
reckoned  an  actual  part  of  the  country.  (See  2  K. 
xix.  37.)  Towards  the  east  her  neighbours  were 
originally  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes,  scat- 
tered along  the  Zagros  chain,  who  have  their  fitting 
representatives  in  the  modem  Kurds  and  Lui-s — the 
real  sovereigns  of  that  mountain-range.  Beyond 
these  tribes  lay  Media,  which  ultimately  subjected 
the  mountaineers,  and  was  thereby  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  Assyria  in  this  quarter.  On 
the  south,  Elam  or  Susiana  was  the  border-state 
east  of  the  Tigris,  while  Babylonia  occupied  the 
same  position  between  the  rivers.  West  of  the 
Euphrates  was  Arabia,  and  higher  up  Syria,  and 
the  countiy  of  the  Hittites,  which  last  reached 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  to  Anti-Taurus 
and  Amanus. 

5.  History  of  Assyria — original  peopling. — On 
the  subject  of  the  original  peopling  and  eai'ly  con- 
dition of  Assyria  we  have  more  information  than  is 
generally  possessed  with  regard  to  the  first  begin- 
nings of  nations.  Scripture  infomis  us  that  Assyi-ia 
was  peopled  from  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  11;,  and  both 
classical  tradition  and  the  monuments  of  the  coun- 
try agree  in  this  representation.  In  Herodotus 
(i.  7),  Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is  the 
son  (descendant)  of  Belus,  the.  mythic  founder  of 
Babylon — a  tradition  in  which  the  derivation  of 
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Assyi*ia  from  Babylon,  and  the  gi-eater  antiquity 
and  superior  position  of  the  latter  in  early  times 
are  shadowed  forth  sufl!iciently.  That  Ctesias  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  inverts  the  relation,  making 
Semiramis  (according  to  him,  the  wife  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ninus),  found  Babylon,  is  only  one  out  of 
ten  thousand  proofs  of  the  untrustworthy  character 
of  his  history.  The  researches  recently  earned  on 
in  the  two  countries  clearly  show,  not  merely  by 
the  statements  which  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
ciphered on  the  historical  monuments,  but  by  the 
whole  character  of  the  remains  discovered,  that 
Babylonian  greatness  and  civiHzation  was  earlier 
than  Assyrian,  and  that  while  the  former  was  of 
native  growth,  tlie  latter  was  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  cuneifoi-m  writing,  for 
instance,  which  is-  rapidly  punched  with  a  very- 
simple  instrument  upon  moist  clay,  but  is  only 
with  much  labour  and  trouble  inscribed  by  the 
chisel  upon  rock,  must  have  been  invented  in  a 
country  where  men '*  had  brick  for  stone". (Gen. 
xi.  3),  and  have  thence  passed  to  one  where  the 
material  was  unsuited  for  it.  It  may  be  observed 
also,  that  while  writing  occui"s  in  a  very  rude 
form  in  the  earlier  Babylonian  ruins  (Loftus's 
Chaldaea,  p.  169),  and  gi-aduaUy  improves  in  the 
later  ones,  it  is  in  Assyria  uniformly  of  an  advanced 
type,  having  apparently  been  introduced  there  after 
it  had  attained  to  perfection. 

6.  Date  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom. — 
With  respect  to  the  exact  date  at  which  Assyria 
became  a  separate  and  independent  country,  there 
is  an  impoi"tant  difference  between  classical  autho- 
rities. Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  widely  at 
vaaiance  on  this  point,  the  latter  placing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  empire  almost  a  thousand  years 
before  the  former!  Scripture  does  but  little  to 
determine  the  controversy;  that  little,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  the  earlier  author.  Geographically — 
as  a  country — Assyria  was  evidently  known  to 
Moses  (Gen.  ii,  14,  xxv.  18  ;  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24); 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a 
kingdom  till  the  reign  qf  Menahem  (ab.  B.C.  770). 
In  Abraham's  time  (B.C.  1900  ?)  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  can  have  been  no  Assyrian  kingdom, 
or  its  monarch  would  have  been  found  among  those 
who  invaded  Palestine  with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen. 
xiv.  1).  In  the  time  of  the  early  Judges  (B.C. 
1400?)  Assyria,  if  it  existed,  can  have  been  of  no 
gi'eat  strength ;  for  Chushan-Rishathaim,  the  firet 
of  the  foreigners  who  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  iii.  8), 
is  master  of  the  whole  country  between  the  rivere 
{^Aram-Naharaim  =  "  Syria  between  the  two 
rivei-s").  These  facts  militate  strongly  against 
the  views  of  Ctesias,  whose  numbers  produce  for 
the  founding  of  the  empire  the  date  of  B.C.  2182 
(Chntoii,  F.  K.  i.  p.  263).  The  more  modest  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  is  at  once  more  probable  in 
itself,  more  agi'eeable  to  Scripture,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  native  writer  Berosus.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  Assyrians  were  "lords  of 
Asia  "  for  520  yeai*s,  when  their  empire  was  partially 
broken  up  by  a  revolt  of  the  subject-nations  (i.  95). 
After  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  length  of  which  he 
does  not  estimate,  the  Median  kingdom  was  formed, 
179  yeare  before  the  death  of  Cyrus,  or  B.C.  70S. 
He  would  thus,  it  appeal's,  liave  assigned  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  a  date  not  very 
gi'oatly  anterior  to  B.C.  1228.  Berosus,  who  made 
the  empire  last  526  yeai-s  to  the  reign  of  Pul  (ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  4),  must  have  agreed  nearly 
with  this  view ;  at  least  he  would  cei-tainly  have 
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placed  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  within  the  13th 
century.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
detennined  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  If,  for 
convenience  sake,  a  more  exact  date  be  desired,  the 
conjecture  of  Dr.  Brandis  has  some  claim  to  be 
adopted,  which  fixes  the  year  B.C.  1273  as  that 
fi'om  which  the  526  years  of  Berosus  are  to  be 
reckoned  {Rerum  Assyriarum  Tempora  Emendataj 
p.  17). 

7.  Early  kings,  from  the  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom to  PuL — The  long  list  of  Assyi-ian  kings,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  two  or  three  forms,  only 
slightly  varied  (Chnt.  F.  H.  i.  p.  267),  and  which 
is  almost  certainly  derived  from  Ctesias,  must  of 
necessity  be  discarded  together  with  his  date  for 
the  kingdom.  It  covers  a  space  of  above  1200 
yeai"s,  and  bears  mai'ks  besides  of  audacious  fraud, 
being  composed  of  names  snatched  from  all  quarters, 
Arian,  Semitic,  and  Greek — names  of  gods,  names 
of  towns,  names  of  rivers — and  in  its  estimate  of 
time  presenting  the  impossible  average  of  34  or  35 
years  to  a  reign,  and  the  veiy  improbable  pheno- 
menon of  reigns  in  half  the  instances  amounting 
exactly  to  a  decimal  number.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  authentic  Hst  to  substitute  for  the  forgery 
of  Ctesias.  Berosus  spoke  of  45  kings  as  reigning 
during  his  period  of  526  years,  and  mentioned  all 
their  names  (Euseb.  1.  s.  c.)  ;  but  they  have  un- 
luckily not  been  presei*ved  to  us.  The  work  of 
Herodotus  on  Assyiian  history  (Herod,  i.  106  and 
184)  has  likewise  entirely  perished;  and  neither 
Greek  nor  Oriental  sources  are  available  to  supply 
the  loss,  which  has  hitherto  proved  irreparable. 
Recently  the  researches  in  Mesopotamia  have  done 
something  towards  filling  up  this  sad  gap  in  our 
itnowledge ;  but  the  reading  of  names  is  still  so 
doubtful  that  it  seems  best,  in  the  present  condition 
of  cuneiform  inquiry,  to  treat  the  early  period  of 
Assyrian  history  in  a  very  general  way,  only  men- 
tioning kings  by  name  when,  through  the  satis- 
factory identification  of  a  cuneiform  royal  designa- 
tion with  some  name  known  to  us  from  sacred  or 
profane  sources,  firm  ground  has  been  reached,  and 
serious  eiTor  rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  Mesopotamian  researches  have  rendered  it 
apparent  that  the  original  seat  of  government  was 
not  at  Nineveh.  The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have 
been  found  at  Kileh-Sherghat ,  on  the  right  bank  bt 
the  Tigris,  60  miles  south  of  the  later  capital ;  and 
this  place  the  monuments  show  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  earliest  kings,  as  well  as  of  the 
Babylonian  govemora  who  previously  exercised  au- 
thority over  the  country.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  identical  with  that 
of  the  countiy,  viz.  Asshur.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
and  has  yielded  but  a  very  small  number  of  sculp- 
tures. The  kings  proved  to  have  reigned  there  are 
fourteen  in  number,  divisible  into  three  groups ;  and 
their  reigns  are  thought  to  have  crfvered  a  space  of 
nearly  350  years,  from  B.C.  1273  to  B.C.  930.  The 
most  remarkable  monarch  of  the  series  was  called 
Tigiath-Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  been  king 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Samuel.  He  over- 
!"an  the  whole  country  between  Assyi-ia  Proper  and 
the  Euphrates ;  swept  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
from  south  to  noi-th,  from  the  borders  of  Babylon 
to  Mount  Taurus ;  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  con- 
tended in  noi-thern  Syria  with  the  Hittites;  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  Cappadocia ;  and  claims  to  have 
subdued  forty-two  countries  "from  the  channel  of 
the  Lower  Zab  {Zdb  Asfal)  to  the  Upper  Sea  of  the 
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Setting  Sun."  All  this  he  accomplished  in  the  first 
five  years  of  his  reign.  At  a  later  date  he  appears 
to  have  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  had  invaded  his  territory  and  suc^ 
ceeded  in  caiTying  off  to  Babylon  various  idols  from 
the  Assyi-ian  temples. 

The  other  monarchs  of  the  Kileh-SIierghat  series, 
both  before  and  after  Tigiath-Pileser,  are  compara- 
tively insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the  series  are 
only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of  the  two  gi'eat 
monarchs,  Sardanapalus  the  first,  and  his  son  Shal- 
maneser  or  Shalmanuhar,  who  were  among  the 
most  wai'like  of  the  Assyrian  princes.  Sardanapalus 
the  first,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  warlike 
Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  comp. 
Hellan.  Fr.  158),  transfen-ed  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment from  Eileh-Sherghat  to  'Nimrvd  (probably 
the  Scriptural  Calah),  where  he  built  the  first 
of  those  magnificent  palaces  which  have  recently 
been  exhumed  by  our  countrymen.  A  gi*eat  portion 
of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  now  in  the  British 
Museum  are  derived  from  this  edifice.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Layard 
{Nin.  and  its  Reinains,  vol.  ii.  ch.  11).  By  an 
inscription  repeated  more  than  a  hundred  times 
upon  its  sculptures  we  learn  that  Sardanapalus 
can-ied  his  arms  far  and  wide  through  Western' 
Asia,  waning  on  the  one  hand  in  Lower  Babylonia 
and  Chaldaea,  on  the  other  in  Syria  and  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Meditenanean.  His  son,  Shalmaneser 
or  Shalmanuhar,  the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black 
Obehsk,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  commemo- 
rate his  victories,  was  a  still  greater  conqueror. 
He  appears  to  have  oveiTun  Cappadocia,  Armenia, 
Azerbijan,  gi-eat  portions  of  Media  Magna,  the 
Kurdish  mountains,  Babybnia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia;  everywhere  making  the  kings  of 
the  countries  tributary  to  him.  If  we  may  trust 
the  reading  of  certain  names,  on  which  cuneifoim 
scholars  appear  to  be  entirely  agreed,  he  came  in 
contact  with  various  Scriptural  personages,  being 
opposed  in  his  Syrian  wars  by  Benhadad  and  Ilazael, 
kings  of  Damascus,  and  takuig  tribute  fiom  Jehu, 
king  of  Israel.  His  son  and  grandson  followed  in 
his  steps,  but  scarcely  equalled  his  gloiy.  The 
latter  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Bihhcal 
Pul,  Phul,  or  Phaloch  [Pul],  who  is  the  fijst  of 
the  Assyi-ian  kings  of  whom  we  have  mention  in 
Scripture. 

8,  The  kings  from  Pul  to  Esarhaddon. — The 
succession  of  the  Assyiian  kings  from  Pul  almost  to 
the  close  of  the  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  certain, 
not  merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the 
Jewish  records.  In  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  we  find 
the  names  of  Pul,  Tigiath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  following  one  another 
in  rapid  succession  (2  K.  xv.  19  and  29,  xvii.  3, 
xviii.  13,  xix.  37)  ;  and  in  Isaiah  we  have  the  name 
of  "Sai-gon,  king  of  Assyria"  {xx.  1),  who  is  a 
contemporary  of  the  prophet,  and  who  must  evi- 
dently therefore  belong  to  the  same  series.  The 
inscriptions,  by  showing  us  that  Sargou  was  the 
father  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and 
give  us  for  the  months  of  the  last  half  of  the 
8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  the 
(probably)  complete  list  of  Tigiath-Pileser  II.,  Shal- 
maneser II.,  Sargou,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 
It  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  actions  of  these  kings,  which 
will  be  more  properly  related  m  the  articles  spe- 
cially devoted  to  them*  [PuL,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  &c.]     a  few  remarks,  however,  will  be 
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made  an  the  general  condition  of  the  empire  at  this 
period. 

■  9,  Establishment  of  the  Lower  Dynasty. — It 
seems  to  be  certain  that  at,  or  neai",  the  accession 
of  Pul,  a  great  change  of  some  kind  or  other 
occuiTed  in  Assyria.  Berosus  is  said  to  have  brought 
his  grand  dynasty  of  45  kings  in  526  years  to  a  close 
at  the  reign  of  Pul  (Polyhist.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  s.  c), 
and  to  have  made  him  the  first  king  of  a  new  series. 
By  the  synchronism  of  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19),  the 
date  of  Pul  may  be  determined  to  about  B.C.  770. 
It  was  only  23  years  later,  as  we  find  by  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  that  the  Babylonians  considered  their 
independence  to  have  commenced  (B.C.  747).  Hero- 
dotus probably  intended  to  assign  nearly  to  this 
same  era  the  great  commotion  which  (according  to 
him)  broke  up  the  Assyrian  empire  into  a  number 
of  fi^agments,  out  of  which  were  formed  the  Median 
and  other  kingdoms.  These  traditions  may  none  of 
them  be  altogether  trustwoi-thy ;  but  their  coinci- 
dence is  at  least  remarkable,  and  seems  to  show 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
there  must  have  been  a  break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian 
kings  —  a  revolution,  foreign  or  domestic  —  and  a 
consequent  weakening  or  dissolution  of  the  bonds 
which  united  the  conquered  nations  with  their 
conquerors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  Polyhistor  (Agathias, 
li.  25),  that  the  original  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings 
ended  with  a  certam  Belochus  or  Belelis,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a  usurper  (called  by  them  Beletaras 
or  Balatorus) ,  in  whose  family  the  crown  continued 
until  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  circumstances  naiTated,  combined  with 
a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  names — ^for 
Belochus  is  close  upon  Phaloch,  and  Beletaras  may 
represent  the  second  element  in  Tighih-Pileser  (who 
in  the  inscriptions  is  called  "  Tiglath-Pa^a^sem  ") — 
induce  a  suspicion  that  probably  the  Pul  or  Phaloch 
of  Scripture  was  reaUy  the  last  king  of  the  old 
monarchy,  and  that  Tiglath-PUeser  II.,  his  successor, 
was  the  founder  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  Lower 
Empire."  It  may  be  suspected  that  Berosus  really 
gave  this  account,  and  that  Polyhistor,  who  repeated 
it,  has  been  misreported  by  Eusebius.  The  syn- 
chronism between  the  revolution  in  Assyria  and  the 
era  of  Babylonian  independence  is  thus  brought 
almost  to  exactness,  for  Tiglath-PUeser  is  known  to 
have  been  upon  the  throne  about  B.C.  740  (Clinton, 
F.  IT.,  i.  p.  278),  and  may  well  have  ascended  it 
in  B.C.  747. 

10.  Supposed  loss  of  the  empire  at  this  period. — 
Many  writers  of  repute — among  them  Clinton  and 
Niebuhr — ^have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  whole  empire  at  this  period.  It  is  evident, 
however,  both  from  Scripture  and  fi"om  the  monu- 
ments, that  the  shock  sustained  through  the  do- 
mestic revolution  has  been  gi'eatly  exaggerated. 
Niebuhr  himself  obsei-ves  (  Vortrage  iiber  alte  Ge- 
schichte,  i.  p.  38)  that  after  the  revolution  Assyria 
soon  "  recovered  herself,  and  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  energy."  It  is  plain,  from  Scripture, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esai-haddon,  Assyiia  was 
as  great  as  at  any  former  era.  These  kings  all 
warred  successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  sgme  attacked  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  4)  ;  one  appeal's 
as  master  of  Media  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ;  while  another 
has  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymais 
(2  K.  xvii.  24;  Ezr.  iv.  9).  So  far  from  our 
observing  symptoms    of    weakness   and   cm-tailed 
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dominion,  it  is  cle^  that  at  no  time  Were  the 
Assyrian  anns  pushed  further,  or  their  efforts  more 
sustained  and  vigorous.  The  Assyrian  annals  for 
the  period  are  in  the  most  complete  accordance  with 
these  representations.  They  exhibit  to  us  the 
above-mentioned  monarchs  as  extending  their  do- 
minions further  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
The  empue  is  continually  rising  imder  them,  and 
reaches  its  culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon.  The  statements  of  the  inscriptions  on 
these  subjects  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  indica- 
tions of  greatness  to  be  traced  in  the  architectural 
monuments.  No  palace  of  the  old  monarchy 
equalled,  either  in  size  or  splendour,  that  of  Sen- 
nacherib at  Nineveh.  No  series  of  kings  belonging 
to  it  left  buildings  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
those  which  were  erected  by  Sargon,  his  son,  and 
his  grandson.  The  magnificent  remains  at  Ko- 
yunji/i  and  Khorsabad  belong  entirely  to  these  later 
kings,  while  those  at  Nimrud  ai'e  about  equally 
divided  between  them  and  their  predecessors.  It 
is  further  noticeable  that  the  writers  who  may  be 
presumed  to  have  drawn  from  Berosus,  as  Poly- 
histor and  Abydenus,  particularly  expatiated  upon 
the  glories  of  these  later  kings.  Polyhistor  said 
(ap.  Euseb.  i.  5)  that  Sennacheiib  conquered  Baby- 
lon, defeated  a  Greek  army  in  Cilicia,  and  built 
there  Tarsus,  the  capital.  Abydenus  related  the 
same  facts,  except  that  he  substituted  for  the  Greek 
ai-my  of  Polyhistor  a  Greek  fleet;  and  added,  that 
Esarhaddon  (his  Axerdis)  conquered  lower  Syria 
and  Egypt  (ibid.  i.  9).  Similarly  Menander,  the 
Tyrian  historian,  assigned  to  Shalmaneser  an  expe- 
dition to  Cyprus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14), 
and  Herodotus  himself  admitted  that  Sennacherib 
invaded  Egypt  (ii.  141).  On  every  gi'ound  it  seems 
necessary  to  conclude  that  the  second  Assyrian 
kingdom  was  really  gi-eater  and  more  glorious  than 
the  first;  that  under  it  the  limits  of  the  empire 
reached  their  fullest  extent,  and  the  internal  pros- 
perity was  at  the  highest. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however, 
without  a  basis  of  tnith.  It  is  certain  that  Baby- 
lon, about  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  accession, 
ventm*ed  upon  a  revolt,  which  she  seems  after- 
wards to  have  reckoned  the  commencement  of  her 
independence  [Babylon J.  The  knowledge  of  this 
feet  may  have  led  Herodotus  into  his  error,  for  he 
would  naturally  suppose  that  when  Babylon  be- 
came free  there  was  a  general  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  is  far  fi-om 
the  truth  ;  and  it  may  further  be  observed  that, 
even  as  regards  Babylon,  the  Assyrian  loss  was 
not  pei-manent.  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
haddon,  all  exercised  ftiU  authority  over  that  coun- 
try, which  appears  to  have  been  stiU  an  Assyiian 
fief  at  the  close  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  Successors  of  Fsarhaddon. — By  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Esai'haddon  the  triumph  of  the  Assy- 
rian ai'ms  had  been  so  complete  tiiat  scarcely  an 
enemy  was  left  who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety. 
The  kingdoms  of  Hamath,  of  Damascus,  and  of 
Samaria,  had  been  successively  absorbed ;  Phoenicia 
had  been  conquered ;  Judaea  had  been  made  a  feud- 
atory ;  Philistia  and  Idumaea  had  been  subjected, 
Egypt  chastised,  Babylon  recovered,  cities  planted 
in  Media.  Unless  in  Armenia  and  Susiana  there 
was  no  foe  left  to  chastise,  and  the  consequence 
appeal's  to  have  been  that  a  time  of  profound  peace 
succeeded  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  Sargon 
and  his  immediate  successor.  In  Scripture  it  is 
remai-kable  that  we  hear  nothing  of  Assyi-ia  aft«r 
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the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  profane  histoiy  is 
equally  silent  until  the  attacks  begin  which  brought 
about  her  downfal.  The  monuments  show  that 
the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  who  was  called  Sai'dana- 
palus  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  9),  made  scarcely 
any  military  expeditions,  but  occupied  almost  his 
whole  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  Instead  of  adorning  his  residence — as 
his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  do — with 
a  record  and  representation  of  his  conquests,  Sarda- 
napalus  II.  covered  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Nine- 
veh with  sculptures  exhibiting  his  skill  and  prowess 
as  a  hunter.  No  doubt  the  military  spirit  rapidly 
decayed  imder  such  a  ruler,  and  the  advent  of  fresh 
enemies,  synchronising  with  this  decline,  produced 
the  ruin  of  a  power  which  had  for  six  centuries 
been  dominant  i^  Western  Asia. 

12.  Fall  of  Assyria. — The  fall  of  Assyria, long  pre- 
viously prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x.  5-19),  was  efi'ected 
(humanly  speaking)  by  the  growing  strength  and 
boldness  of  the  Medes.  If  we  may  trust  Herodotus, 
the  first  Median  attack  on  Nineveh  took  place  about 
the  year  B.C.  633.  By  what  circumstances  this 
people,  who  had  so  long  been  engaged  in  contests 
with  the  Assyrians,  and  had  hitherto  shown  them- 
selves so  utterly  unable  to  resist  them,  became 
suddenly  strong  enough  to  assume  an  aggi'essive 
attitude,  and  to  force  the  Ninevites  to  submit  to  a 
siege,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Whether  mere 
natural  increase,  or  whether  fresh  immigrations 
from  the  east,  had  i-aised  the  Median  nation  at  this 
time  so  far  above  its  former  condition,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  We  can  only  say  that,  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  ceutmy  they  began 
to  press  upon  the  Assyrians,  and  that,  gradually 
increasing  in  strength,  they  proceeded,  about  the 
year  B.C.  633,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  For  some  time  their  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  after  a  while,  having  won  over  the 
Babylonians  to  their  side,  they  became  superior  to 
the  Assyrians  in  the  field,  and  about  B.C.  625,  or 
a  little  earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [Mk- 
■dia].  Saracus,  the  last  king — probably  the  gi-and- 
son  of  Esarhaddon — made  a  stout  and  prolonged 
defence,  but  at  length,  finding  resistance  vain,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  his  palace, 
and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  building, 
perished  in  the  flames.  This  account  is  given  in 
brief  by  Abydenus,  v/^ho  probably  follows  Berosus ; 
and  -its  outline  so  far  agrees  with  Ctesias  (ap. 
Diod.  ii.  27)  as  to  give  an  important  value  to  that 
writer's  details  of  the  siege.  [Nineveh.]  In 
the  general  fact  that  Assyria  W£is  oveicome,  and 
Nineveh  captured  and  destroyed,  by  a  combined 
attack  of  Medes  and  Babylonians,  Josephus  {Ant. 
Jud,  x.  5)  and  the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15)  are 
agreed.  Polyhistor  also  implies  it  (ap.  Euseb.  i. 
5) ;  and  these  authorities  must  be  regarded  as  out- 
weighing the  silence  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions 
only  the  Medes  in  connexion  with  the  capture  (i, 
106),  and  says  nothing  of  the  Babylonians. 

13.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy. — The  prophecies  of 
Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13-5)  against  Assyria 
were  probably  delivered  shortly  before  the  catas- 
trophe. The  date  of  Nahum  is  very  doubtful 
[Nahum],  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote 
about  B.C.  645,  towai'ds  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Manassifh.  Zephaniah  is  even  later,  since  he  pro- 
phesied under  Josiah,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  639 
to  608.  If  B.C.  625  he  the  date  of  the  d^truction 
of  Nineveh,  we  may  place  Zephaniah's  prophecy 
about  B.C.  630.     Ezekiel,  writing  about  B.C.  584, 
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bears  witness  historically  to  the  complete  dratnic- 
tion  which  had  corae  upon  the  Assyi-ians,  using  the 
example  as  a  warning  to  Pharaoh-Hophra  and  the 
Egyptians  (ch.  xxxi.). 

It  was  declared  by  Nahum  emphatically,  at  the 
close  of  his  prophecy,  that  there  should  be  "no 
healing  of  Assyria's  bruise"  (iii.  19).  In  accord- 
ance with  this  announcement  we  find  that  Assyria 
never  rose  again  to  any  importance,  nor  even  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality.  Once 
only  was  revolt  attempted,  and  then  in  conjunction 
with  Ai-menia  and  Media,  the  latter  heading  the 
rebellion.  This  attempt  took  place  about  a  century 
after  the  Median  conquest,  during  the  troubles 
which  followed  upon  the  accession  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspis. '  It  failed  signally,  and  appears  never  to 
have  been  repeated,  the  Assyrians  reraairing 
thenceforth  submissive  subjects  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. They  were  reckoned  in  the  same  satrapy 
with  Babylon  (Herod,  iii.  92;  comp.  i.  19ii),  and 
paid  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  of 
silver.  In  the  Persian  armies,  which  were  drawn 
in  gi-eat  part  from  the  subject-nations,  they  appear 
never  to  have  been  held  of  much  account,  though 
they  fought,  in  common  with  the  other  levies,  at 
Thermopylae,  at  Cimaxa,  at  Issus,  and  at  Arbela. 

14.  General  character  of  the  empire. — In  con- 
sidering the  general  chai-acter  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  noticed,  that  like 
all  the  early  monarchies  which  attained  to  any 
great  extent,  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate kingdoms.  In  the  East,  conquest  has  scarcely 
ever  been  followed  by  amalgamation,  and  "in  the 
primitive  empires  there  was  not  even  aoy  attempt 
at  that  governmental  centralisatipn  which  we  find 
at  a  later  period  in  the  satrapial  system  of  Persia. 
As  Solomon  "  reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms  from 
the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  border  of  Egypt,"  so  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  bore  sway  over  a  number  of  petty  kings 
— the  native  rulers  of  the  several  countries — through 
the  entire  extent  of  their  dominions.  These  native 
princes — the  sole  governors  of  their  own  kingdoms 
— were  feudatories  of  the  Great  Monarch,  of  whom 
they  held  their  crown  by  the  double  tenure  of 
homage  and  tribute.  Menaliem  (2  K.  xv.  19), 
Hoshea  (ibid.  xvii.  4),  Ahaz  (ibid.  xvi.  8),  Heze- 
kiah  (ibid,  xviii.  14),  and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
11-3),  were  certainly  in  this  position,  as  were 
many  native  kings  of  Babylon,  both  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  Nabonassar ;  and  this  system  (if  we  mav 
trust  the  inscriptions)  was  universal  throughout 
the  empire.  It  naturally  mvolved  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  troubles.  Princes  circumstanced  as 
were  the  Assyrian  feudatories  would  be  always 
looking  tor  an  occasion  when  they  might  revolt  and 
re-establish  their  independence.  The  offer  of  a 
foreign  alliance  would  be  a  bait  which  they  could 
scarcely  resist,  and  hence  the  continual  warnings 
given  to  the  Jews  to  beware  of  tnisting  in  Egypt. 
Apart  from  this,  on  the  occun-ence  of  any  imperial 
misfortune  or  difficulty,  such  for  instance  as  a 
disastrous  expedition,  a  foi-midable  attack,  or  a 
sudden  death,  natural  or  violent,  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  which  would  lead,  almost  of 
necessity,  to  a  rebellion.  The  history  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  tendency  in  question,  which  required  to  be  met 
by  checks  and  remedies  of  the  severest  character. 
The  deposition  of  the  rebel  prince,  the  wasting  of 
his  country,  the  plunder  of  his  capital,  a  considerable 
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increase  in  the  amount  of  the  tribute  thenceforth 
required,  were  the  usual  consequences  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful revolt ;  to  which  were  added,  upon  occasion, 
still  mofe  stringent  measures,  as  the  wholesale  exe- 
cution of  those  chiefly  concerned  in  the  attempt,  or 
the  transplantation  of  the  rebel  nation  to  a  distant 
locality.  The  captivity  of  Israel  is  only  an  instance  | 
of  a  practice  long  previously  known  to  the  Assy- 
rians, and  by  them  handed  on  to  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  governments. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  Assyria  required  a 
religious  conformity  from  the  subject  people.  Her 
religion  was  a  gross  and  complex  polytheism,  compris- 
ing the  worship  of  thirteen  principal  and  numerous 
minor  divinities,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  whom 
stood  the  chief  god,  Asshur,  who  seems  to  be  the 
deified  patriarch  of  the  nation  (Gen.  x.  22).  The 
inscriptions  appear  to  state  that  in  all  countries 
over  which  the  Assyrians  established  their  supre- 
macy, they  set  up  "the  laws  of  Asshur,"  and 
'*  altars  to  the  Great  Gods."  It  was  probably  in 
connexion  with  this  Assyrian  requirement  that 
Ahaz,  on  his  return  from  Damascus,  where  he  had 
made  his  submission  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  incurred 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi.  10-6).  The  history 
■  of  Hezelciah  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that 
the  rule,  if  resisted,  was  not  rigidly  enforced ;  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  consented 
to  re-establish  the  idolatiy  which  he  had,  removed, 
yet  he  certainly  came  to  terms  with  Sennacherib, 
and  resumed  his  position  of  tributary  (2  K.  xviii. 
14).  In  any  case  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
worship  which  the  conquerors  introduced  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
race,  but  was  only  required  to  be  superadded  as  a 
mark  and  badge  of  subjection. 

15.  Its  extent. — ^With  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  empire  veiy  exaggerated  views  have  been  en- 
tei-tained  by  many  writers.  Ctesias  took  Semira- 
mis  to  India,  and  made  the  empire  of  Assyi'ia  at 
least  co-extensive  with  that  of  Persia  in  his  own 
day.  This  false  notion  has  long  been  exploded,  but 
even  Niebulir  appeai-s  to  have  believed  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  expedition  of  Memnon — whom  he  considered 
an  Assyrian — to  Troy,  and  in  the  deiivation  of  the 
L')'dian  Heracleids  fi-om  the  fii-st  dynasty  of  Nine- 
vite  monai'chs  {Alt.  Gesckickt.  i.  pp.  28-9).  The 
information  derived  fi-om  the  native  monument-s 
tends  to  contract  the  empire  within  more  reasonable 
bounds,  and  to  give  it  only  the  expansion  which  is 
indicated  for  it  in  Scriptm-e.  On  the  west,  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  river  Halys  appear  to  have 
been  the  boundaries;  on  the  north,  a  fluctuating 
line,  never  reaching  the  Euxine  nor  extending  be- 
yond the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia ;  on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert ;  on  the 
south,  the  Persian  Gulf  aud  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
The  countries  included  within  these  limits  are  the 
following: — Susiana,  Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Matieue,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
■Palestine,  and  Idumaea.  Cyprus  was  also  for  a 
while  a  dependency  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  aud  they 
may  perhaps  have  held  at  one  time  certain  portions 
of  Lower  Egypt.  Lydia,  however,  Phrygia,  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Pontus,  Iberia,  on  the  west  and  north, 
Bactria,  Sacia,  Parthia,  India — even  Carmania  and 
Persia  Proper — upon  the  east,  were  altogether  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  aud  appeal*  at 
uo  time  even  to  have  been  over-run  by  the  Assy- 
rian armies. 
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16.  Civilisation  of  the  Assyrians. — The  civiUsgr* 
tion  of  the  Assyrians,  as  has  been  already  obsei-ved„ 
was  derived  originally  from  the  Babylonians.  They 
were  a  Semitic  race,  originally  resident  in  Babylonia 
(which  at  that  time  was  Cushite),  and  thus  ac- 
quainted with  the  Babylonian  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, who  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  an 
established  in  the  tract  immediately  below  the 
Armenian  mountains  a  separate  and  distinct  nation- 
ality. Their  modes  of  writing  and  building,  the 
form  and  size  of  theii"  bricks,  their  architectm'al  or- 
namentation, their  religion  and  worship,  in  a  great 
measure,  were  drawn  from  Babylon,  which  they, 
always  regarded  as  a  sacred  land — the  original  seat 
of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  all  their  gods,, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Asshur.  Still,  as  their 
civilisation  developed,  it  became  in  many  respects 
peculiaa-.  Their  art  is  of  home  growth.  The 
alabaster  quarries  in  their  neighbourhood  supplied' 
them  with  a  material  unknown  to  their  southern 
neighbom's,  on  which  they  could  represent,  far 
better  than  upon  enamelled  bricks,  the  scenes  which 
interested  them.  Their  artists,  faithful  and  la- 
borious, acquired  a  considerable  power  of  rendering 
the  human  and  animal  forms,  and  made  vivid  and 
striking  representations  of  the  principal  occupations 
of  human  life.  If  they  do  not  gi'eatly  aftect  the 
ideal,  and  do  not,  in  this  branch,  attain  to  any 
^^ery  exalted  rank,  yet  even  here  their  emblematic 
figures  of  the  gods  have  a  dignity  and  grandeui' 
which  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  implies  the 
possession  of  some  elevated  feelings.  But  their 
chief  glory  is  in  the  vepresentatipn  of  the  actuals 
Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  and  even  ' 
sometimes  of  the  more  peaceful  incidents  of  human 
life,  have  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a  boldness,  and  an 
appeai'ance  of  life,  which  place  them  high  among 
realistic  schools.  Their  art,  it  should  be  also  noted, 
is  progressive.  Unlike  that  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
continues  comparatively  stationaiy  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times,  it  plainly  advances,  becoming 
continually  more  natural  and  less  uncouth,  more  life- 
like and  less  stiff,  more  varied  and  less  conventional. 
The  latest  sculptui'es,  which  are  those  in  the  hunting- 
palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  are  decidedly  the 
best.  Here  the  animal-forms  approach  perfection, 
and  in  the  striking  attitudes,  the  new  groupings,, 
and  the  more  careful  and  exact  drawing  of  the 
whole,  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a  taste  and  a  power 
which  might  have  expanded  under  favourable, 
circumstances  into  the  finished  excellence  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  advanced  condition  of  the  Assyrians  in  vari- 
ous other  respects  is  abundantly  evidenced  alike  by 
the  representations  on  the  sculptures  and  "fcy  the 
remams  discovered  among  their  buildings.  They  are 
found  to  have  understood  and  applied  the  ai*ch ;  to 
have  made  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  drains ;  to  have 
used  the  lever  and  the  roller ;  to  have  engi"aved  gems  j 
to  have  understood  the  arts  of  inlaying,  euamelKng, 
and  overlaying  with  metals ;  to  have  manufactured 
glass,  and  been  acquainted  with  the  lens;  to  have 
possessed  vases,  jai's,  bronze  and  ivory  omaments, 
dishes,  bells,  earrings,  mostly  of  good  workmanship 
and  elegant  forms — in  a  word,  to  have  attained  to 
d  very  high  pitch  of  material  comfort  and  pros- 
perity. They  were  still,  however,  in  the  most  im-i 
portant  points  barbarians.  Their  goveramqct  was 
rude  and.  inartificial ;  their  religion  coai-se  and 
sensual ;  their  conduct  of  wai"  cruel ;  even  their 
art  materialistic  and  so  debasing ;  they  had  seized 
their  purpose  when  they  had  prepai-ed  the  East  for, 
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ceutnilised  govei-ament,  and  been  God's  scourge  to 
punish  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-6)  ;  they  were, 
therefore,  swept  away  to  allow  the  rise  of  that 
Arian  race  which,  with  less  appreciation  of  art, 
was  to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more  spiritual 
fonn  of  religion,  a  better  treatment  of  captives, 
and  a  superior  governmental  organisation. 

(See  for  the  geogi-aphy  Capt.  Jones'  paper  in  the 
xiv"'  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Societi/s  Journal  {part 
2) ;  Col.  Chesne/s  Euphrates  Expedition ;  Mr. 
Layard's  works ;  Rich's  Kurdistan,  &c.  For  the 
historical  views,  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.; 
Brandis's  Eerum  Assyriarum  Tempora  Einendata ; 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Contributions  to  the  Asiat.  Soc. 
Journ.  and  the  Athenaeum ;  Bosauquet's  Sacred 
and  Profane  Chronology;  M.  Oppert's  Rapport 
a  son  Excellence  M.  le  Ministre  de  I' Instruction ; 
Dr.  Hiucks's  Contributions  to  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine;  Mr.  Vance  Smith's  Exposition  of  the 
Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  and  Assyria ;  and 
comp.  B.  G.  Niebuhr's  Vortrdge  iiher  alter  Ge- 
schichte,  yq\.\.\  Clinton's  T^ash'-ffc^^., vol. i.;  andM. 
Niebuhr's  Geschichte  Assur's  und  Babel's.")  [G.  R.J 

AS'TAKOTH    (n'^Fl^V ;   'hffrapd^Q;     Asta- 

roth),  Deut.  i.  4.     [Ashtarotii.] 

ASTAE'TE.     [AsHTORETH.] 

AS'TATH  CA(rT(£9;  Ezead),  1  Esd.  viii.  38. 

[AZttAD.] 

ASTROI^OMY.     [Stab.] 

ASTY'AGES  {'Affrvdyns;  Herod. 'Ao-rutyas, 
Ctes. 'AffTraSas),  the  last  king  of  the  Medcs,  B.C. 
595-560,  or  B.C.  592-558,  who  was  conquered 
by  Cyrus  (Bel  and  Dragon,  1).  The  name  is 
identified  by  Rawlinson  and  Niebuhr  {Gesch. 
Assur's,  p.  32)  with  Deioces  =  Ashdahjlk  (Aru.), 
Ajis  Dah£ika  (Pers.),  "  the  biting  snake"  the 
emblem  of  the  Median  power.  [Darius  the 
Mede  ;  Cyrus.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

ASUPTIM,    and     "HOUSE    OF"    (H^S 

CQpNn  ;  oIkos  'Ao-a^ew,  'Eo-e^iV  ;  Domus  ser- 

vorum  Concilium)^    1   Chr. 
word  is  probably  not   to 
name :    in  Neh.  xii.   25,  it 
"  thresholds." 

ASY:N'CRITUS  {'A(r6yKpiTo$-  Asyncritus), 
a  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  CRom. 
xvi.  14). 

A'TAD,  the  threshing-floor  of  (^^^\\  f]^  = 
.'*  the  floor  (or  trodden  space)  of  the  thorn ;"  Sam . 
Vers.    niDV   "IN^N  ;     Saad.    ,.<v^^l  ;     aKtcs 


of  the  Canaanites,  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  land," 
who  were  confined  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  (see 
amongst  others  lerse  13  of  this  Ghapter)^  and  one 
of  whose  special  haunts  was  the  sunken  district "  by 
the  *  side '  of  Jordan  "  (Num.  xi^i.  29).  [Canaan.] 
The  word  "IJlV,  "  beyond,"  although  usually  signi- 
fying the  east  of  Jordan,  is  yet  used  for  either  east 
or  west  according  to  the  position  of  the  speaker. 
[Eijer,]  That  Jerome  should  have  defined  the 
situation  as  "  trans  Jordanem,"  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explains  it  as  between  the  river  and  Jericho, 
may  be  accoimted  for  eitlier  by  the  words  being  a 
mere  quotation  from  the  text,  or  by  some  subse- 
quent coiTuptidn  of  copyists.  The  pas>age  does 
not  survive  in  Euscbius.  [G.] 


xxvi.  15,  17.  This 
e  taken  as  a  proper 
is  rendered  in  A.  V. 


^^VAwycji ) 


Atc{5;  area  Atad)^  o,  spot  "beyond  Jordan," 
at  which  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  on  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  Hebron,  ma4e  their  seven  days' 
"  great  and  very  sore  mourning "  over  the  body 
of  Jacob;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  told 
it  acquired  from  the  Canaanites  the  new  name 
of  Abel-Mitzraim  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  According  to 
Jerome  {Onom.  s.  v.  Areaatad)  it  was  in  his  day 
called  Bethgla  or  Bethacla  (Beth-Hogla),  a  name 
which  he  connects  with  the  gyratory  dances  or 
races  of  the  ftmeral  ceremony :  "  locus  gyri ;  eo  quod 
ibi  niore  plangentium  circumierint."  Betb-Hoglah 
is  known  to  have  Iain  between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho, 
therefore  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan  [Beth-Hog-- 
■  lah]  ;  and  with  this  agrees  the  fact  of  the  mention 


AT'AEAH  (nntpj; ;  'Ardpa ;  Atara),  a  wife  of 
Jerahmeel,  and  mother  of  Onam  (1  Chr.  ii.  26). 

ATAR'GATIS  CArapydns,  Strab.xvi.p.  785, 

'ATapyaTiov  5e  t^v  'Addpav ofEWrives 

iKd\ouy),  or  according  to  another  form  of  the  word 
Derceto  (Aepff€Tci),  Strab.  l.  c. ;  Luc.  de  Syria 
dea,  p.  884  ed.  Bened. ;  PlJn.  //.  N.  v.  IQ  prodi- 
giosa,  Atargatis  Graecis  Eerceto  ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  45 
Eercetis),  a  Syiiau  goddess,  represented  generally 
with  the  body  of  a  woman  and  the  ta\l  of  a  fish 
(Luc.  I.  c. ;  Ovid,  l.  c.  comp.  Dagon).  Her  most 
famous  temples  were  at  Hierapolis  (Mabug)  and 
Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her  with  Aphrodite 
Urania  (i.  105,  compared  with  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4): 
Lucian  compared  her  with  Here,  though  he  allowed 
that  she  combined  traits  of  other  deiti^is  (Aphrodite, 
Rhea,  Selene,  &c. ;  see  Ashtoreth).  Plutarch 
(Crass.  17)  says  that  some  regarded  her  as  "Aphro- 
dite, othei-s  as  Heie,  others  as  the  cause  and  natural 
power  which  provides  the  principles  and  seeds  for 
all  things  from  moisture  "  {t))v  hpx^s  koX  (rirep- 
(jLa'fa  irafftu  i^  vypwv  -Kapaffxovcrav  atriav  Kai 
<p6(TLv).  This  last  view  is  probably  an  accurate 
de;scription  cf  the  attributes  of  the  goddess,  and 
explains  her  fi:;h-like  form  and  popular  identifica- 
tion with  Aphrodite.  Lucian  also  mentions  a 
ceremony  in  hei'  worship  at  Hierapolis  which 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  same  belief,  and 
with  the  origin  of  her  name.  Twice  a  year  water 
Was  brought  from  distant  places  and  poured  into 
a  chasm  in  the  temple;  because,  he  adds,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  watei-s  of  the  Deluge  were 
drained  away  thi'ough  that  opening  (de  Syria  dea, 
p.  883).  Compare  Burm.  ad  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  45, 
where  most  of  the  references  are  given  at  length ; 
Movers,  Phoeniz.  i.  584  fl'. 

There  was  a  temple  of  Atai'gatis  (^Arapyareiov, 
Alex.  'AT€p7. — 2  Mace.  xii.  26)  at  Kamion  (Kar- 
naim,  1  Mace.  v.  43;  i.e.  Ashtaroth-Karnaim) 
which  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace. 
V.  44"). 

The  name  is  rightly  derived  by  Michaelis  {Lex. 
Syr.  pp.  975  f.)  from  Syr.  Targeto,  an  opening; 
{tarag,  he  opened).  Comp.  Movers,  Phoeniz^  i.  594 
f.  Others  have  deduced  it,  with  little  proba- 
bility, from  ia  ^IH  greatness  of  fortune  (J)i  or 
3*^  y^ii^  great  fish.  Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v.  p3*^) 
suggests  Syr.  dargeto  —  dagto,  a  fish.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Atargatis  was  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  {Eerketadae,  fr.  Dei-- 
keto;  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assurs,  pp.  131,  138),  and 
that  the  name  appears  in  Tiglath-  or  7%at/i-Pileber 
(id.  p.  37). 

An   interesting    coin   representing   Atargatis    is 
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engraved  and  described  in  the  Philosophical  Traris- 
aotionSj  vol.  Ixi.  pp.  346  fF. 

AT'AEOTH  (nhlDJ!,  and  once  niDJ?.= 
crowns ;  5J  'ArapiiO ;  Ataroth),  the  name  of' 
several  places  in  Palestine  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  of 
Jordan. 

1.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  "  land  of  Jazer.  and 
land  of  Gilead  "  (Num.  ixiii.  3),  takenand  "built*' 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (xxxii.  34).  From  its  mention 
with  places  which  have  been  identified  on  the  N.E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  Jebel  Attarus 

( (  wmawCc  1 )  *  connexion  has  been  assumed  between 

Ataroth  and  that  mountain.  But  Jehel  Attarus 
lies  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Heshbon  {Besban), 
which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  which  is 
named  apparently  as  the  southernmost  limit  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  26),  so  that  some  other  identification  is 
necessary.  Atroth-Shophan  was  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ataroth  -,  the  Shophan  sei'ving  as 
a  distinction;  but  for  this  see  Atroth. 

2 .  A  place  on  the  (South  ?)  boundaiy  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvi.  2,  7).  The  whole  speci- 
fication of  this  boimdaiy  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  Ataroth  is  or  is  not 
the  same  place  as, 

3.  Ata^ioth-adak,  or  -addar  (TnX''g)  on 
the  west  border  of  Benjamin,  "  near  the  '  moun- 
tain '  that  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth- 
horon  "  (Josh,  xviii.  13).  In  xvi.  5  it  isaccurately 
rendered  Ataroth-addar.  , ,  .  .  . 

In  the  Onomasticon  mention  is  made  of  ail 
Atharoth  in  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains,  4  miles  N. 
ofSebaste:  as  well  as  of  two  places  of  the  name 
"  not  fax  from  "  Jerusalem.  The  former  cannot  be 
that  seen  by  Robinson  (ii.  265),  now  'Atdra.  Ro- 
binson discovered  another  about  6  miles  S.  of 
Bethel  (i.  575).  This  is  too  far  to  the  E.  of 
Beth-horon  to  be  Ataroth-addar,  and  too  far  S.  to  be 
that  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (2).  ■ 

4.  "Ataroth,"  the  rtousE  of  Joae"  (i.e. 
Ataroth-beth-Joab),  a  place  (?)  occurring  in  the  list 
of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  ii.  54;  'Ara- 
piiO  o^Kov  "lah^  ;   Coronae  domus  Joab.')       [G.} 

A'TER  ("ItDN  ;  'Ar-fjp;  Ather,  Ater),  name  of 

two  men.  1.  (Ezr.  ii.  42 ;  Neh.  vii.  45),  called  in 
Esdras  Iatal.  2.  Ater  of  Hezekiah  (Ezi;.  ii,  16  ; 
Xeh.  vii.  21),  called  in  Esdras  AtereziaS. 

ATHAI'AH  (n^nV;  'AQaia.;  ^i/tmas),  name 
of  a  man  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

ATHALI'AH  (HJ^ny  ;  ToBoKia-,  Athalia), 

daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  manied  Jehoram 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  S.  kingdom  the  woi-ship  of  Baal, 
wliich  had  already  defiled  and  overspread  the  N. 
After  the  gi-eat  revolution  by  which  Jehu  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Samaria,  she  killed  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  who  had 
escaped  bis  sword  (2  K.  x.  14),  avaihng  hereelf 
probably  of  her  position  as  /fmi/'s  Mother  [Asa], 
to  perpetrate  the  crime.  Most  likely  she  exercised 
the  regal  functions  during  Ahaziah*s  absence  at 
Jezreel  (2  K.ix.),  and  resolved  to  retain  her  power, 
especially  after  seeing  the  danger  to  which  she  was 


^  The  marginal  note  to  this  name  in  the  Bibles  of 
the  present  day,  viz.  "  Asarites  or  crowua,**  &c.,  is  a 
corruption  of  Aiarites  in  the  edition  of  IGll. 


ATHALIAH 

exposed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  house  ofOmri,  and 
of  Baal-worship  in  Samaria.  It  was  not  unusual  m 
those  days  for  women  in  the  East  to  attain  a  pro- 
minent position,  their  present  degradation  being  the 
result  of  Mahometanism,  Miriam,  Deborah,  Abi- 
gail, are  instances  from  the  Bible,  and  Dido  was 
not  far  removed  from  Athaliah,  either  in  birthplace 
or  date,  if  Carthage  was  founded  B.C.  861  (Joseph. 
c.  Apion.  i.  18).  From  the  slaughter  of  the  royal 
house,  one  infant  named  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of 
Ahaziah,  was  rescued  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba, 
daughter  of  Jehoram  (probably  by  another  wife 
than  Athaliah)  who  had  manied  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  1 1 )  the  high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  6).  The  child 
was  brought  up  under  Jehoiada*s  care,  and  concealed 
in  the  temple  for  six  yeai's,  during  which  period 
Athaliah  reigned  over  Judah.  At  length  Jehoiada 
thought  it  time  to  produce  the  lawful  king  to  the 
people,  trusting  to  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  loyalty  to  the  house  of  David,  which  had 
been  so  strenuously  called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehosha- 
phat. After  communicating  his  design  to  five 
"  captains  of  hundreds,"  whose  names  ai'e  given  in 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  1,  and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
Levitps  and  chief  men  in  the  country-towns  in  case 
of  necessity,  he  brought  the  young  Joash  into  the 
temple  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  guard.  It  was  customary  on  the  Sabbath  for  a 
third  part  of  them  to  do  duty  at  the  palace,  while 
two-thii-ds  rastraiued  the  crowd  of  visitors  and  wor- 
shippers who  thronged  the  temple  on  that  day,  by 
occupying  the  gate  of  Sur  Cl-ID,  1  K.  xi.  6,  called 
of  the  foundation,  HID^,  2  Chr.  xxiii.  5,  which 

Gerlach,  in  loco,  considers  the  right  reading  in 
Kings  also),  and  the  gate  "behind  theguaiiJ"  (porta 
quae  est  post  habitaculum  scutariorum,  Vulg.), 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  N.  and  S.  entrances 
into  the  temple,  according  to  Ewald's  description  of 
it  {Geschichte,  iii.  p.  306-7).  On  the  day  fixed 
for  the  outbreak  thei'e  was  to  be  no  change  in  the 
aiTangement  at  the  palace,  lest  Athaliah,  who  did 
not  woi"ship  in  the  temple,  should  form  any  sus- 
picions from  missing  her  usual  guai'd,  but  the  latter 
two-thii*ds  were  to  protect  the  king's  person  by 
forming  a  long  and  closely- senied  line  across  the 
temple,  and  killing  any  one  who  should  approach 
within  certain  limits.  They  were  also  furnished 
with  David's  spears  and  shields,  that  the  work  of 
restoring  his  descendant  might  be  associated  with 
his  own  sacred  weapons.  When  the  guard  had 
taken  up  theii-  position,  the  young  prince  was  an- 
ointed, crowned,  and  presented  with  the  Testimony 
or  Law,  and  Athaliah  was  fii-st  roused  to  a  sense  of 
her  danger  by  the  shouts  and  music  which  accom- 
panied the  inauguration  of  her  gi-audson.  She 
hurried  into  the  temple,  but  found  Joash  already 
standing  "  by  a  pillar,"  or  more  properly  on  it,  {.  e. 
on  the  tribunal  or  throne  apparently  raised  on  a 
massive  column  or  cluster  of  columns,  which  the 
king  occupied  when  he  attended  the  ser^nce  on 
solemn  oocasions.     The  phiase  in  the  original  is 

l-lSy^y,  rendered  ^ttI  rov  CTiiXou  by  the  LXX.  and 

super  tribunal  in  the  Vulgate,  while  Gesenius  ^ves 
for  the  substantive  a  stage  or  pidpit.  (Comp.  2  K. 
xxiii.  3,  and  Ezek.  xlvi.  2.)  She  arrived  however 
too  late,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  Je- 
hoiada's  commands,  without  the  temple.  The  only 
other  recorded  victim  of  this  happy  and  almost 
bloodless  revolution,  was  Mattim  the  priest  of 
Baal.    For  the  view  here  given  of  the  details  of  . 


ATI-IAKIAS 

Jehoiaila's  plan,  see  Ewald,  GescMchte^  iii.  p.  574  ff. 
The  latter  words  of  2  K.  xi.  6  in  our  versioh 
"  that  it  he  not  broken  down "  are  probably 
wrong : — Ewald  translates, "  according  to  custom  f 
Gesenius  gives  in  his  Lexicon  "  a  keeping  off." 
Ciinton's  date  for  Athaliah's  usurpation  is  B.C. 
883-877.  In  modem  times  the  history  of  Athaliah 
has  been  illuSitrated  by  the  music  of  Handel  and 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  stately  declamation  of 
Racine.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ATHAKI'AS    {'ATOapias ',    et  Astliaras),    a 
corrupt  rendering  of  NHEJ^^rin,  the  Tieshatha 

(1  Esd.  V.  40). 

ATHENO'BIUS  {'Ae-nv6$ios),  an  envoy  sent 
by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  to  Simon,  the  Jewish 

high  priest  (1  Mace.  xv.  28-.36).  He  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere.  '  [B,  F.  W,] 

ATHENS  {'keTJvat;  Athenae),  the  capital 
of  Attica,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  learning 
,and  civilisation  during  the  golden  period  of  the 
history  of  Greece.  This  city  is  fully  described 
elsewhere  (Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Horn.  Geogr.  I.  p. 
255,  sq.)  ;  aad  aa  account  of  it  would  be  out 
of  place  in  the  present  work.  St.  Paul  visited  it 
in  his  journey  from  Macedonia,  and  appears  to  have 
remained  there  some  time  (Acts  xvii.  14, 15,  seq. ; 
comp.  1  Thess.  iii.  1).  During  his  residence  there 
he  delivered  his  memorable  discourse  on  the  Areo- 
pagus to  the  "  men  of  Athens"  (Acts  xvii.  22-31) 
[Areopagus].  In  order  to  understand  the  lo- 
calities mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative,  it  may 
be  observed  that  four 
hills  of  moderate  height 
rise  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  Of  these  one 
to  the  north-east  is  the 
celebrated  Acropolis,  or 
citadel,  being  a  square 
craggy  rock  about  150 
feet  high.  Immediately 
to  the  west  of  the 
Acropolis  is  a  second  hill 
of  irregular  form,  but 
inferior  height,  called  the 
Areopagus.  To  the  south- 
west rises  a  third  hill, 
the  Puyx,  on  which  the 
assemblies  of  the  citizens 
were  held :  and  to  the 
south  of  the  latter  is  a 
fourth  hiU,  known  as  the 
Museum.  The  Agora 
or  "market,"  where  St. 
Paul  disputed  daily,  was 
situated  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Acropolis,  the 
Areopagus,  the  Pnys 
and  the  Museum,  being 
bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the  N.E  and  E., 
by  the  Areopagus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Pnyx  on  the 
N.W.  and  W.,  and  by  the  Museum  on  the  S. 
The  annexed  plan  shows  the  position  of  the  Agora. 
Many  writers  have  maintained  that  there  were  two 
markets  at  Athens ;  and  that  a  second  market, 
usually  called  the  new  Agora,  existed  to  the  north 
ot  the  Acropolis.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be 
doubtful  in  which  of  the  two  markets  St.  Paul 
disputed;  but  since  the  publication  of  Forch- 
hammei^s  treatise  on  the  Topography  of  Athens, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  was  only  one 
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Agora  at  Athens,  namely,  the  one  situated  in  the 
valley  already  described.  [The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  Diet,  of  Geogr.  I.  p.  293, 
seq.]  The  remark  of  the  sacred  historian  re- 
specting the  inquisitive  character  of  the  Athenians 
(xvii.  21)  is  attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
antiquity.  The  great  Athenian  orator  rebukes  his> 
countiymen  for  their  love  of  constantly  going  about 
in  the  market,  and  asking  one  another.  What  news  ? 
(Trepu6vTes  avToSu  irwddvetrdai  Kara  tV  o.yopdv. 
\4yerai  ti  Kaiv6y;  Dem.  Philipp.  i.  p.  43,  ed. 
Reiske).  Their  natural  liveliness  was  pai-tly  owing 
to  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Attica,  which  also  allowed  them  to  p^^s  much 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 

The  remarkof  St.  Paul  upon  the  "  superstitious" 
character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii.  22)  is  in  like 
manner  confiiined  by  the  ancient  writers.  Thus 
Pausanias  says  that  the  Athenians  surpassed  all 
other  stales  in  tlie  attention  which  they  paid  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  (^ AQrivaiois  irepKrcSTipSy  ri 
^  To'is  &Wois  is  ra  de7(i  4(Tti  ffirovd'^s,  Paus.  i. 
24,  §3)  ;  and  hence  the  city  was  crowded  in  evei-y 
direction  with  temples,  altars,  and  other  sacred 
buildings.  The  altar  "  to  the  Unknown  God,"  which 
St.  Paul  mentions  in  his  address,  has  been  spoken 
of  under  Altar. 

Of  the  Christian  church,  founded  by  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  we  have  no  particulars  in  the  N.  T. ;  but, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  (Euseb.  IT.  E. 
iii.  4),  Diouysius  the  Areopagite,  who  was  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle,  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  church    [Dionysius  ] 


Pliin  of  Athene,  shou  ing  tlm  jjOBitlon  of  the  Agora. 


ATH'LAI  O^nV,  for  nh^V,;  @oXi;Athalai), 
name  of  a  man  ("Ezr.  x.  28).    [Amatheis.] 

AT'IPHA  ('AT€(fo;    Agisti),  1  Esd.  v.   32. 
[Hatipha.] 

ATONEMENT,     THE     DAY    OF    (DV 
DnBSn  ;   7]fi4pa   i^iKafffwv;   dies  expiationum, 

and   dies  pvpifiationis ;   in    the  Talmud,  NOV 

i.  e.  tJie  day ;  in  Philo,  rtianias  loprl).  Lib.  de  Sept. 
vol.  V.  p.  47,  edit.  Tauchn.j   in  Acte  xxvii.  9,  t} 
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vTjffTcla  J  in  Heb.  vii.  27,  tj  li/tepo,  according  to 
Olshaosen  and  others  J  but  see  Ebrard's  andBengeVs 
notes),  the  great  day  of  national  humiliation,  and  the 
only  one  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  law.  [Fasts.] 
The  mode  of  its  observance  is  described  in  Lev.  xvi., 
where  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  w.  3  to  10  an 
outline  of  the  whole  ceremonial  is  given,  while  in 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  certain  points  are  mentioned 
with  more  details.  The  victims  which  were  offered 
in  addition  to  those  strictly  belonging  to  the  special 
service  of  the  day,  and  to  those  of  the  usual  daily 
sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in  'isum.  xxix.  7-11 ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  people  is  emphatically  enjoined 
in  Lev.  xxiii.  26-32. 

U.  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  that  is, 
fi-om  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of  the 
tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  [Festivals.]  Some  have  inferred 
from  Lev-  ivi.  1,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 
account  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  Maimonides  (More  NecocTiim,  xviii.)  re- 
gards it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which 
Closes  came  down  from  the  mount  with  the  second 
tables  of  the  law,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
forgiveness  of  their  great  sin  in  worshipping  the 
golilen  calf. 

III.  The  observances  of  the  day,  as  described  in 
the  law,  were  as  foUows.  It  was  kept  by  the  people 
as  a  solemn  sabbath  (trd^fiara  ca^^droiv,  LXX.). 
They  were  conamanded  to  set  aside  all  work  and 
"  to  afflict  their  souls,"  under  pain  of  being  "  cut 
off  from  among  the  people."  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion only  that  the  high  priest  was  pei-mitted  to 
enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his 
person  and  dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy 
white  linen  garments,  he  brought  forwai'd  a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  account  of 
himself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats  for  a 
sin-offering  with  a  ram  for  a  bumt-offering,  which 
Were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  ac- 
count of  the  people.  He  then  prraented  the  two 
goats  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 

and  oast  lots  upon  them.  On  one  lot  mriv  {i.  e. 
for  Jehovah)  was  inscribed,  and  on  the  other 
bTXTVy  (*-  ^-  ^°^  Azazet).  He  next  sacrificed  the 
young  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the  blogd  of  the 
bullock,  he  filled  a  censer  with  burning  coals  from 
the  brazen  altar,  took  a  handful  of  incense,  and 
entered  into  the  most  holy  place.  He  then  threw 
the  incense  upon  the  coals  and  enveloped  the  meicy- 
seat  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.    Then,  dipping  his  finger 
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into  the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before 
the  mercy-seat,  eastward." 

The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  *^ for  Jehovah" 
had  fallen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock. 
Going  out  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the 
holy  place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the 
victims  on  the  altar  of  incense.**  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-pritet  was  suffered  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  holy  place. 

The  purification  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  of 
the  holy  place,  being  thus  completed,  the  high 
priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
which  the  lot  "/or  Azazel"  had  feUen,  and  con- 
fessed over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  goat 
was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
into  the  wilderness,  into  *'  a  land  not  inhabited," 
and  was  there  let  loose. 

The  high  priest  after  this  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments of  office,  and  offered  the  two  rams  as  burnt- 
offerings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people. 
He  also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  &t  of  the  two 
sin-offerings,  while  their  flesh  was  carried  away 
and  burned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took 
away  the  flesh  and  the  man  who  had  led  away  the 
goat  had  to  bathe  their  pci-sons  and  wash  their 
clothes  as  soon  as  their  service  was  performed. 

The  accessory  burnt-offerings  mentioned  Num. 
xxix.  7-11,  were  a  yoxmg  bullock,  a  ram,  seven 
lambs,  and  a  young  goat.  It  would  seem  that  (at 
least  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple)  these  were 
offered  by  the  high  priest  along  with  the  evening 
sacrifice  (see  below,  V.  7.) 

It  may  be  seen  (as  Winer  has  remarked)  that  in 
the  special  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  iiere  is  a 
natm'al  gradation.  In  the  first  place  the  high 
priest  and  his  fiuruly  are  cleansed ;  then  atonement 
is  made  by  the  purified  priest  for  the  sanctuary 
and  all  contained  iu  it;  then  (if  the  view  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  be  correct)  for  the  brazen 
altar  in  the  coui-t,  and  lastly,  reconciliation  is  made 
for  the  people. 

IV.  In  the  short  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
day  which  is  given  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  10,  §3) 
there  are  a  few  particulars  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  His  words  of  course  apply  to  the  practice 
in  the  second  temple,  when  the  ai-k  of  the  covenant 
had  disappeared.  He  states  that  the  high  priest 
sprinkled  the  blood  with  his  finger  seven  times  on  the 
ceiUng  and  seven  times  on  the  floor  of  the  most  holy 
place,  and  seven  times  towards  it  (as  it  would  appear, 
outside  the  veil),  and  round  the  golden  altar.  Then 
going  into  the  court  he  either  spi-inkled  or  poured 


*  See  Lev.  xvi.  14.  The  English  version,  "upon 
the  mercy-seat,"  appears  to  be  opposed  to  every 
Jewish  authority.  (See  Drusius  in  loc.  in  the  Critici 
Sacri.)  It  has,  however,  the  support  of  Ewald's 
authority.  The  Yulgate  omits  the  clause  ;  the  LXX. 
follows  the  ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew.  The  word 
eastward  must  mean  either  the  direction  in  which 
the  drops  were  thrown  hy  the  priest,  or  else  on  the 
east  side  of  the  ark,  i.  e.  the  side  towards  the  veil.  I 
The  last  clause  of  the  verse  may  he  taken  as  a  re- 
petition of  the  command,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  on 
the  number  of  sprinklings:  "And  he  shall  take  of 
the  hlood  of  the  bullock  and  sprinkle  it  before  the 
mercy-seat,  on  the  east ;  and  seven  t'nnea  shall  he 
sprinkle  the  blood  with  his  finger  before  the  mercy- 
seat."  ! 

'•  That  the  altar  of  incense  was  thus  purified  on  i 


the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Ex. 
XXX.  10.  Most  critics  consider  that  this  is  what  is 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xvi.  13  and  20.  But  some  suppose 
that  it  is  the  altar  of  burnt-oflferings  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  those  verses,  the  pm-ification  of  the  altar 
of  incense  being  implied  in  that  of  the  holy  place 
mentioned  in  ver.  16.  Ahenezra  was  of  this  opinion 
(see  Drusius  in  loc).  That  the  expression,  "  before 
the  Lord,"  does  not  necessarily  mean  within  the 
tabeniacle.  Is  evident  from  Ex.  xxix.  11.  If  the 
golden  altar  !s  here  referred  to,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  ritual  of  the  cleansing 
of  the  brazen  altac.  But  perhaps  the  practice  spoken 
of  by  Jospphus  and  in  the  Mishna  of  pouring  what 
remained  of  the  mixed  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  large 
altar,  was  an  ancient  one,  and  was  regarded  as  its 
purification. 
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the  blood  round  the  great  altar.  He  also  infbnns 
us  that  along  with  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  the  top  of 
the  liver,  and  the  extremities  [at  ^^oxo.i)  of  the 
victims  were  burned. 

V.  Th'e  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yoma, 
professes  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  observances 
of  the  day  according,  to  the  usage  in  the  second 
temple.  The  following  details  appear  either  to  be 
interesting  in  themselves  or  to  illustrate  the  lan- 
guage of"  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  high  priest  himself,  dressed  in  his 
coloured  official  garments,  used,  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  daily  service,  such  as  lighting  the  lamps,  pre- 
senting the  daily  sacrifices,  and  ofiering  the  incense. 
After  this  he  bathed  himself,  put  on  the  white 
gaiTTients,  and  commenced  the  special  rites  of  the 
day.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
render  it  improbable  that  this  was  the  original 
practice. 

2,  The  high  priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day:  first,  with 
the  censer  and  incense,  while  a  priest  continued  to 
agitate  the  blood  of  the  bullock  lest  it  .should  co- 
agulate :  secondly,  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock : 
thirdly,  with  the  blood  of  the  goat:  fom*thly, 
after  having  offered  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  fetch 
out  the  censer  and  the  plate  which  had  contained 
the  incense.  These  four  entrances,  foiining,  as 
they  do,  parts  of  the  one  great  annual  rite,  are  not 
opposed  to  a  reasonable  view  of  the  statement  in 
Heb.  ix.  7,  and  that  in  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud,  V.  5. 
§7.  Three  of  the  entrances  seem  to  be  veiy  dis- 
tinctly implied  in  Lev.  xvi.  1'2,  14,  and  15. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and 
that  of  the  goat  were  each  sprinkled  eight  times, 
once  towards  the  ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the 
floor.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  words  of  Jo- 
sephus  (see  above,  IV".). 

4.  Alter  he  had  gone  into  the  most  holy  place 
the  third  time,  and  had  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  the  high  priest  sprinlded  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  eight  time^  towards  the  veil,  and  did  the 
same  with  the  blood  of  the  goat.  Having  then 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  two  victims  together  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense  with  the  mixtm'e,  he 
came  into  the  court  and  poured  out  what  remained 
fit  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  bumt-offering. 

5.  Most  carefnl  directions  are  given  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  high  priest  for  the  services  of  the 
day.  ■  For  seven  days  previously  he  kept  away 
fi:om  his  own  house  and  dwelt  ii\  a  chamber  ap- 
pointed for  his  use.  This  was  to  avoid  the  acci- 
dental causes  of  pollution  which  he  might  meet 
with  in  his  domestic  life.  But  to  provide  for  the 
possibiUty  of  his  incurrmg  some  uncleanness  in 
spite  of  this  precaution,  a  deputy  was  chosen  who 
might  act  for  him  when  the  day  came.  In  the 
treatise  of  the  Mishna  entitled  "  Pirki  Avoth,"  it  is 
stated  that  no  such  mischance  ever  befel  the  high 
priest.  But  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  6,  §4)  relates 
an  instance  of  the  high  priest  Matthias,  in  the  time 
of  Herod  the  Great,  when  his  relation  Joseph  took 
his  place  in  the  sacred  office.  During  the  whole  of 
the  seven  days  the  high  priest  had  to  peifonn  the 
ordinary  sacerdotal  duties  of  the  daily  service  him- 
self, as  well  as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  the 
third  day  and  on  the  seventh  he  was  sprinkled  with 
the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  in  order  to  cleanse  him 
in  the  event  of  his  having  touched  a  dead  body 
without  knowing  it.  On  the  seventh  day  he  was 
also  required   to   take  a  solemn  oath  before   the 
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elders  that  he  would  alter  nothing  what^3ver  in  the 
accustomed  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,'^ 

,6.  Several  curious  particulars  are  stated  regard- 
ing  the   scapegoat.      The   two   goats   of  the  sin- 
offering  were  to  be  of  similar  appearance,  size,  and 
value.     The  lots  were,  originally,  of  boxwood,  but 
in  later  times  they  were  of  gold.     They  were  put 
into  a  little  box  or  um,  into  which  the  High  Priest 
put  both  his  hands  and  took  out  a  lot  in  each, 
while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him,  one  at  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left.     The  lot  in 
each  hand  belonged  to  the  goat  in  the  corresponding 
position,  and  when  the  lot  ^^  for  Azazel"  happened 
to  be  in  the  right  hand,  it  was  regarded  as  a  good 
omen.     The  high  priest  then  tied  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth  on  the  scapegoat's  head,  called  *'  the  scarlet 
tongue,"  from  the  shape  in  wliich  it  was  cut.     Mai- 
monides  says  that  this  was  only  to  distinguish  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  known  when  the  time  came 
for  hira  to  be  sent  away.     But  in  the  Gemara  it  is 
asserted  that  the  red  cloth  ought  to  turn  white,  as 
a  tpken  of  God's  acceptance  of  the  atonement  of  the 
day,  referring  to  Is.  i.  18.    A  particular  instance  of 
such  a  change,  when  also  the  lot  "  to  Azazel"  was 
in  the  priest's  right  hand,  is  related  as  having  . 
occurred  in  the  time   of  Simon  the  Just.     It  is 
farther  stated  that  no  such  change  took  place  for 
forty  yeai-s  before  the  destruction   of  Jenisalem, 
The  prayer  which  the  high  priest  uttered  over  the 
head  of  the  goat  was  as  follows: — "0  Lord,  the 
house  of  Israel,  thy  people,  have  trespassed,  rebelled, 
and  sinned  before  thee.     I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord, 
forgive  now  their  trespasses,  rebellions   and   sins 
which  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  thy  sei-vant,  saying  that  in  that 
day  there  shall   be   *  an   atonement  for    you   to 
cleanse  you  that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your 
sms  before  the  Lord"  (Gemam  on  Yoma,  quoted 
by  Frischmuth).     The  goat  was  then  goaded  and 
rudely  treated  by  the  people  tiLl  it  was  led  away 
by  the  man  appointed.     As  soon  as  it  reached  a 
certain  spot,  which  seems  to  liave  been  regarded  as 
the  commencement  of  the  wilderness,  a  signal  was 
made  by  some  sort  of  telegrapjiic  coutrivance,  to  the 
high  priest,  who  waited  for  it.     The  man  who  led 
the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  backwards,  so 
as  to  dash  him  to  pieces.     If  this  was  not  a  misteke 
of  the  writer   of  Yoma,  it  must  have  been,  as 
Spencer  argues,  a  modem  innovation.     It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  goat  was,  originally,  set   free. 
Even  if  there  be  any  uncertainty  in  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew,  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  must  be 
better  authority  than  the  Talmud — koI  6  i^avoff- 
reWwv  rhv  -xijxapov  Thv  Zi^ffToX^ivov  ets  S^einv 
K.  T.  A.  Lev.  xvi.  26. 

7.  The  high  priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  signal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  wilderness, 
read  some  lessons  fi*om  the  law,  and  offered  up 
some  prayers.  He  then  bathed  himself,  resumed 
his  coloured  garments,  and  offered  either  the  whole, 
or  a  gi'eat  part,  of  the  accessory  offering  (mentioned 
Num.  xsxix.  7-11)  with  the  regular  evening  sacri- 
fice. After  this,  he  washed  again,  put  on  the 
white  garments,  and  entered  the  most  holy  place 
for  the  fourth  time,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and 


«  This,  accordmg  to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  on 
Yoma  (quoted  by  Xightfoot),  was  instituted  in  con- 
sequence of  an  innovation  of  the  Sadducean  party, 
who  had  directed  the  high  priest  to  throw  the  in- 
cense upon  the  censer  outside  the  veil,  and  to  carry  it, 
smoking,  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
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the  incense-plate.  This  tenninated  the  special  rites 
of  the  day. 

8.  The  Mishna  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the 
fasting  of  the  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  food.  But  it  is 
most  likely  implied  in  the  command  that  the  people 
were  "  to  afflict  their  souls."  According  to  Yoma, 
every  Jew  (except  invalids  and  children  mider  13 
years  of  age)  is  forbidden  to  eat  anything  so  large 
as  a  date,  to  drink,  or  to  wash  from  sun-set  to 
sun-set. 

VI.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Azazel,  The  opinions  which 
seem  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following: — 

1.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  designation  of  the 
goat  itself.  This  view  has  been  most  favoured  by 
the  old  intei-pretere.  They  in  general  supposed  it 
to  mean  the  goat  sent  away^  or  let  loose.  In 
accordance  with  this  the  Vulgate  rendei"s  it,  Caper 
Emissarius ;  Symmachus,  6  rpdyos  airepx^fxevos ; 
Aquila,  6  rpdyos  airoXcX-^fievos ;  Luther,  der 
ledige  Bock  ;  the  English  translators,  the  scapegoat. 
The  LXX.  uses  the  term  d  airoiroinraTos,  applied 
to  the  goat  itself.     Theodoret  and  Cyril  of  Alex- 

.  andria  consider  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  to  be  the 
goat  sent  away,  and  regard  that  as  the  sense  of  the 
word  used  in  the  LXX.  If  they  were  right,  airoTrofi.- 
iraios  is,  of  course,  not  employed  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  (Averruncus).  (See  Suicer,  s.u.)  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  clause  of  Lev. 
xvi.  10  the  LXX.  renders  the  Hebrew  term  as  if  it 
was  an.  abstract  noun,  translating  7tXTVy  l>y  e*s 
T^v  airoirofiTriiy,  Buxtorf  fffeb.  Lex.)  and  Fagius 
( Critici  Sacri,  in  he.)  in  accordance  with  this  view 
of  its  meaning,  derived  the  word  from  TV,  ^  goat, 
Jtnd  7tN,  to  depart.  To  this  derivation  it  has  been 
objected  by  Bochart,  Winer,  and  others,  that  TJ? 

denotes  a  she-goat,  not  a  he-goat.  It  is,  however, 
alleged  that  the  word  appears  to  be  epicene  in  Gen. 
XXX.  33;  Lev.  iii.  12,  and  other  places.     But  the 

application  of  7TNtl!  to  the  goat  itself  involve  the 
Hebrew  text  in  insuperable  difficulties.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  prefix  which  is  common 
to  the  designation  of  the  two  lots  should  be  used  in 
two  different  meanings.  If  one  expression  is  to  be 
rendered /or  Jehovah,  it  would  seem  that  the  "other 
must  be  for  Azazel,  with  the  preposition  in  the 
same  sense.  If  this  is  admitted,  taking  Azazel  for 
the  goat  itself,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make 
sense  out  of  Lev.  xvi.  10  and  26.  In  these  verses 
the  vei"sions  are  driven  to  strange  shifts.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  LXX. 
In  the  Vulgate  and  our  own  version  the  first  clause 
of  ver.  10  stands  *'  cujus  (sc.  hirci  sol's)  autem  in 
caprum ,  emissarium  " — ^"  but  the  goat  on  which 
the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scapegoat."  In  ver.  26  our 
version  reads  "  And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the 
scapegoat,"  while  the  Vulgate  cuts  the  knot  to 
escape  from  the  awkward  tautology — "  ille  vero,  qui 
dimiserit  caprum  emissariam." 

2.  Some  have  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent,  a)  Abenezra 
quotes  the  words  of  an  anonymous  writer  refening 
it  to  a  hill  neai-  Mount  Sinai.  Vatablus  adopts  this 
opinion  (Critici  Sacri,  in  Lev.  xvi.)  b)  Some  of 
the  Jewish  wiitei-s,  with  Le  Clerc,  consider  that  it 
denotes  the  chff  to  which  the  goat  was  taJien  to  be 
thrown  down,  according  to  Yoraa.  c)  Bochai-t 
regarded  the  word  as  a  pluraHs  fractus  signifying 
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desert  places,  and  understood  it  as  a  general  name 
for  any  fit  place  to  which  the  goat  might  be  sent. 
But  Gesenius  remarks  that  the  plur^is  fi^actus, 
which  exists  in  Arabic,  is  not  found  in  Hebrew. 

3.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
most  closely  take  Azazel  for  a  personal  being  to 
whom  the  goat  was  sent,      a)  Gesenius  gives  to 

7tNTJ^  the  same  meaning  as  the  LXX.  has  aligned 
to  it,  if  esTOTro/iTraios-is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense; 
but  the  being  so  designated  he  supposes  to  be  some 
false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased  by  such  a  sacri- 
fice as  that  of  the  goat.     He  derives  the  word  fi:om  a 

root  imused  in  Hebrew,  but  found  in  Arabic,  PTV. 

to  remove  or  take  away  {Heh.  Lex.  s.  v.).  Ew^d 
agrees  with  Gesenius,  and  speaks  of  Azazel  as  a 
demon  belonging  to  the  pre-Mosaic  religion,  b)  But 
others,  in  the  spirit  of  a  simpler  faith,  have  regarded 
him  as  an  evil  spirit,  or  the  devil  himself.  In  the 
book  of  Enoch  the  name  Azalzel  is  given  lo  one  of  the 
fallen  angels ;  and  assuming,  with  Spencer,  that  this 
is  a  corruption  of  Azazel,  if  the  book  were  written, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  by  a  Jew,  about  B.C.  40,  it 
represents  'an  old  Jewish  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Origen,  adopting  the  word  of  the  LXX.,  identifies 
him  with  the  devil :  en  '  re  iy  t^J  AeviriK^ 
airoirofjLTraios  hv  tj  'EjSpai/c^  ypat/)^  ajvSfiaffev 
'A^of'^A,  ovBels  erepos  ^v  (sc.  ^  6  dtd^oXos) 
(c.  Cels.  vi.  p.  305,  ed.  Spenc).  Of  modem  wiiters, 
Spencer  and  Hengstenberg  have  most  elaborately 
defended  the  same  opinion.  Spencer  derives  the 
word  from  TV,  fortis,  and  7TK,  efxplaining  it  as 

cito  recedens,  which  he  affirms  to  be  a  most  suit- 
able name  for  the  evil  sprit.  He  supposes  that  the  ■ 
goat  was  given  up  to  the  devil,  and  committed  to 
his  disposal.  Hengstenberg  affirms  with  great  con- 
fidence that  Azazel  cannot  possibly  be  anything  but 
another  name  for  Satan.  He  repudiates  the  con- 
clusion that  the  goat  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice 
to  Satan,  and  does  not  doubt  that  it  was  sent  away 
laden  with  the  sins  of  God*s  people,  now  forgiven, 
in  order  to  mock  their  spiritiud  enemy  in  the 
desert,  his  proper  abode,  and  to  symbolize  by  its 
free  gambols,  their  exulting  triumph.  He  considers 
that  the  origin  of  the  rit«  was  Egyptian,  and  that 
the  Jews  substituted  Satan  for  Typhon,  whose 
dwelling  was  the  desert.  The  obvious  objection  to 
Spencer's  view  is  that  the  goat  formed  pai"t  of  a 
sin-offei-ing  to  the  Lord,  and  that  it,  with  its  feUow, 
had  been  formally  presented  before  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be 
satisfied  with  Heugstenberg's  mode  of  meeting  this 
difficulty. 

4.  An  explanation  of  the  word  which  seems  less 
objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  would 

render  the  designation  of  the  lot  ?tXTVA  "  foi' 
complete  sending  away."  Thus  undei-stood,  the  word 
would  come  from  7TV  (the  root  adopted  by  Ge- 
senius), being  the  Pealpal  form,  which  indicates 
intensity.  This  Wew  is  held  by  Tholuck  (quoted 
and  approved  by  Thompson),  by  Bithr,  and  by 
Winer. 

VII.  As  it  might  be  supposed,  the  TaLmudists 
miserably  degraded  the  meaning  of  the  day  of 
atonement.  Tliey  regarded  it  as  an  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of  their  more 
heavy  offences.  Thus  Yoma  (cap.  viii.)  says,  *•  The 
day  of  atonement  and  death  make  atonement 
through  penitence.     Penitence  itself  makes  atone- 
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nient  for  sliglit  transgressions,  and  in  the  case  of 
grosser  sins  it  obtains  a  respite  until  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  which  completes  the 
reconciliation."  More  authonties  to  the  same 
general  pui-pose  aa-e  quoted  by  Frischmuth  (p.  917), 
some  of  which  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar 
atoning  \artue  of  the  day  was  supposed  to  rest  in  the 
scapegoat. 

Philo  {Lib,  de  Septenario)  regarded  the  day  in  a 
far  nobler  light.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion  for 
the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily 
indulgence,  and  for  bringing  home  to  our  minds  the 
truth  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  whatever  God  is  pleased  to  appoint.  The  prayers 
proper  for  the  day,  he  says,  are  those  ibr  forgive- 
ness of  sins  past  and  for  amendment  of  life  in 
future,  to  be  offered  in  dependence,,  not  on  our 
own  merits,  but  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especially  dis- 
tinguished the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day  from 
that  of  the  other  sei-vices  of  the  law,  was  its  broad 
and  national  character,  with  perhaps  a  deeper  refer- 
ence to  the  sin  which  belongs  to  the  natm-e  of  man. 
Ewald  instructively  remarks  that  though  the  least 
uncleanness  of  an  individual  might  be  atoned  by 
the  lites  of  the  law  which  could  be  observed  at 
other  times,  there  was  a  consciousness  of  secret  and 
indefinite  sin  pervading  the  congregation,  which, 
was  aptly  met  by  this  great  annual  fast.  Hence, 
in  its  national  character,  he  sees  an  antithesis  be- 
tween it  and  the  passover,  the  gi'eat  festival  of 
social  Kfe;  and,  in  its  atoning  significance,  he  re- 
gai'ds  it  as  a  fit  preparation  for  the  rejoicing  at 
the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  Philo  looked  upon  its  position 
in  the  Jewish  calendar  in  the  same  light. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particular  rites 
of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very  dis- 
tinctive character.  1.  The  white  garments  of  the 
high  priest.  2 .  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies. 3.  The  scapegoat.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25)  teaches  us  to  apply  the 
fii-st  two  particulai-s.  The  high  piiest  himself,  with 
his  person  cleansed  and  di'essed  in  white  gamients, 
was  the  best  outward  type  which  a  living  man 
could  present  in  his  own  person  of  that  pure  and 
holy  One  who  was  to  purify  His  people  and  to 
cleanse  them  fi'om  their  sins. 

But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scapegoat, 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us,  and  (as  has  been 
already  implied  in  what  has  been  stated  regarding 
the  word  Azazel)  the  subject  is  one  of  great  doubt 
and  difl^culty. 

Of  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  a  sort  of 
bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser  of  men. 
Spencer,  in  supposing  that  it  was  given  up  with  its 
load  of  sin,  to  the  enemy  to  be  tormented,  made  it 
a  symbol  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  while, 
according  to  the  strange  notion  of  Hengstenberg,  that 
it  was  sent  to  mock  the  devil,  it  was  significant  of 
the  freedom  of  those  who  had  become' reconciled  to 
God. 

Some  few  of  those  who  have  held  a  different  opi- 
nion on  the.  word  Azazel,  have  supposed  that  the 
goat  was  taken  into  the  wilderness  to  suffer  there 
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'^  In  the  similar  part  of  the  rite  for  the  purification 
of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  6,  ?),  in  which  a  live  bird  was 
set  free,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  bird  signified  tlie 
carrying  away  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  sufl["erer  in 
precisely  the  pame  manner. 


vicariously  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Jiut  it  has 
been  generally  considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to 
signify  the  cai-rying  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  sight  of  Jehovah.'^ 

If  we  keep  in  view  that  the  two  goats  are  spoken 
of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sin-offering,  and 
that  every  circumstance  connected  with  them  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  carefully  aiTanged  to  bring  theru 
under  the  same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the 
casting  of  the  lots,  we  shall  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  seeing  that  they  form  together  but  one  symbolical 
expression.  Why  there  were  two  individuals  in- 
stead of  one  may  be  simply  this — that  a  single  ma- 
teiial  object  could  not,  in  its  nature,  symbolically 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  was  to  be 
expressed.  This  is  implied  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the  oflSce 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix,).  Hence  some,  re- 
gai'ding  each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  supposed  that 
the  one  which  was  slain  represented  his  death,  and 
that  the  goat  set  free  signified  his  resurrection. 
(Cyril,  Bochart,  and  othei-s,  quoted  by  Spencer.)  But 
we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and  perhaps  a  truer  view, 
if  we  look  upon  the  slain  goat  as  setting  forth  the  act 
of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its  own  life  for  othei^  "  to 
Jehovah,"  in  accordance  with  the  reqturements  of 
the  Divine  law  ;  and  the  goat  which  carried  off  its 
load  of  sin  "for  complete  removal,"  as  signifying  the 
cleansing  influence  of  faith  m  that  sacrifice.  Thus  in 
his  degi'ee  the  devout  Israelite  might  have  felt  the 
truth  of  the  Psalmist's  words,  "  As  far  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  trans- 
gressions fr'om  us."  But  for  us  the  whole  spiritual 
ti*uth  has  been  revealed  in  historical  fact,  in  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Him  who  was  made  sin 
for  us,  who  died  for  us,  and  who  rose  again  for  our 
justification.  This  Mediator,  it  was  necessaiy, 
should,  "  in  some  imspeakable  manner,  unite  death 
and  life"  (Matuice  on  Sacrifice,  p.  85). 

(Spencer,  de  legihis  Hebraeorum  Ritualihus,  lib, 
iii.  Disseriatio  viii. ;  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service, 
c.  XV. ;  Yoma,  with  the  notes  iu  Surenlnisius'  ed. 
of  the  Mishna,  vol.  ii. ;  Frischmuth,  Dissertatio  de 
Hirco  Emissario,  in  the  Thesaunis  Theologico-Phi- 
lologicus;  Ewald,  Die  Alterthilmer  des  Yolkes 
Israel,  p.  370  seq. ;  Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the 
Books  of  Moses,  on  Lev.  xvi.  (English  Translation) 
and  Christologie,  Protevangelium ;  Thompson's 
Bampton  Lectures,  Lect.  iii.  and  notes.  For  the 
modes  in  which  the  Modem  Jews  have  regarded  and 
observed  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  Buxtorf,  Syna- 
goga  Judaica,  cap.  xx.,  and  Picart,  Ceremonies 
Meligieuses,  vol.  i.)  [S.  C] 

AT'KOTH  (nhpV;  Etroth\  a  city  of  Gad, 
nained  with  Aroer  and  Jaazer  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 
No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that  follow- 
ing it,  Shophan ;  the  addition  serving  to  distinguish 
this  place  from  the  Ataroth  in  the  same  neighboui"- 
hood.  The  A.  V.  follows  the  Vulgate,  Etroth  et 
Sophan.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  altogether  omitted.  [G.] 

AT'TAI  OriJ? ;  'E0f,  'UQU  'l^rBi ;  Ethei,  ^thi, 
Ethai),  name  of  three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  ii.  35,  36). 
2.  (1  Chr.  xii.  11).  3.  Second  son  of  king  Reho- 
bcam  by  Maacah  (2  Chi-,  xi.  20). 

ATTALI'A  ('ATToXeia),  a  coast-town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  mentioned  only  vei*y  casually  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  xiv.  25),  as  the  place  from  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed  on  their  return  to  Antioch 
from  their  missionary  journey  into  the  inland  parts 
of  Asia  Minor.     It  does  not  appear  that  they  made 
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any  stay,  or  attempted  to  preach  the  gospel  in  At- 
talia.  This  city,  however,  though  comparatively 
modem  at  that  time,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  first  centmy,  and  has  continued 
to  exist  till  now.  Its  name  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tmy has  been  Satalia,  a  corruption,  of  which  the 
crusading  chix)nicler,  William  of  Tyre,  gives  a  cu- 
rious explanation. 

Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamns,  ruled 
over  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  N. 
to  the  S.,  and  was  in  want  of  a  port  which  should 
be  useful'  for  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  as 
Troas  was  for  that  of  the  Aegean.  Thus  Attalia 
was  built  and  named  after  the  monarch.  All  its 
remains  are  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  foundar 
tiou. 

There  has  been  considerable  doubt  concerning  the 
exact  position  of  Attalia.  There  is  a  discrepancy 
even  between  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  the  former 
placing  it  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Catan-hactes,  the 
latter  to  the  E.  This  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  peculiar  chaa-actei'  of  this  river,  the  cal- 
careous watei-s  of  which  ai-e  continually  making 
changes  in  the  channels.  Beaufort  thought  that 
the  modem  Satalia  is  the  ancient  Olbia,  and  that 
Laara  is  the  true  Attalia.  Forbiger,  after  Man- 
nert,  is  inclined  to  identify  the  two  places.  But 
Spratt  and  Forbes  found  the  true  Olbia  further  to 
the  west,  and  have  confii-med  Leake's  opinion,  that 
Attalia  is  where  the  modern  name  would  lead  us  to 
expect  to  find  it.  (Beaufort's  Karamania  ;  Spratt 
and  Forbes'  Ltjcia.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

AT 'TALUS  ("AttoAoj,  a  Macedonian  name  of 
uncertain  origin),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Pcrgamus  who  reigned  respectively  B.C.  241-197, 
159-138  (Philadelphus),  138-133  (Philometor). 
They  were  all  faithful  allies  of  the  Komans  (Liv. 
xlv.  13)  ;  and  the  last  appointed  the  Romans  his 
heirs.  It  is  uncei-tain  whether  the  letters  sent 
from  Eome  in  fevom-  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22) 
Were  addi-essed  to  Attains  II.  (Polyb.  xxv.  6, 
xxxi.  9,  xxxii.  3,  5,  8,  &c.,  25  f. ;  Strab.  xiii.  4 ; 
Just.  XXXV.  1,  xxxvi.  4,  5 ;  App.  Mith.  62)  or 
Attalus  III.,  as  their  Ante  falls  in  B.C.  139-8 
[Lucius],  about  the  time  when  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle.  Josephus  quotes  a  decree  of  the 
Pergamenes  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (_Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§22)  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus,  about  B.C.  112  ; 
comp.  Apoc.  ii.  12-17.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ATTHAEA'TES  CATedpaT-ns  ;  Atlmrathes), 
1  Esd.  ix.  49  ;  comp.  Neb.  viii.  9,  a  coiTuption  of 
"  The  Tirshatha ;"  comp.  Atharias. 

AUGUSTUS  CAES'AK  (Aiyouo-ros  ■  Ko?- 
trap),  the  fii'st  Roman  empei-or.  During  his  reign 
Christ  was  bom  (Luke  ii.  1  if.)  He  was  bom 
A.n.c.  691,  B.C.  63.  His  fathei-  was  Caius  Octa- 
vii:s  ;  his  mother  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  the  sister 
of  C.  Julius  Caesai-.  He  bore  the  same  name 
as  his  father,  Cains  Octavius.  He  was  prin- 
cipally educated,  having  lost  his  father  when  young, 
by  his  gi-eat  uncle  Julius  Caesar.  After  his  mur- 
der, the  yoimg  Octavius  came  into  Italy  as  Caius 
Julius  Caesai"  Octavianus,  being  by  his  uncle's  will 
adopted  into  the  Gens  Julia  as  his  heir.  He  was 
taken  into  the  Triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Le- 
pidus,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  latter,  dividetl 
the  empire  with  Antony ;  taking  the  West  for  his 
share.  But  there  w;is  no  real  concord  between 
them,  and  the  compact  resulted  in  a  struggle  for 
the  supreme  power,  which  was  terminated  in  favour 
of  Octavianus  bv  the  decisive  naval  battle  of  Ac- 
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tium,  B.C.  31  (Suet.  Octav.  87  ;  Dion  Cass.  L. 
15  «. ;  Veil.  Pater,  ii.  85).  On  this  victory,  he 
was  saluted  Imperator  by  the  senate;  and  on  his 
offering  aftei-wards  to  resign  the  chief  power,  they 
confen-ed  on  him  the  title  Augustus  (B.C.  27).  He 
managed  with  consummate  tact  and  skill  to  conso- 
lidate the  power  conferred  on  him,  by  leaving  the 
names  and  rights  of  the  principal  stat£  officers  intact, 
while  by  degrees  he  united  them  all  in  his  own 
person.  The  first  hnk  binding  him  to  N.  T.  his- 
toiy  is  his  treatment  of  Herod  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  That  prince,  who  had  espoused  Antony's 
side,  found  himself  pardonedj  taken  into  favour  and 
confirmed,  nay  even  inci'eased  in  his  power  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  6,  §5  ff. ;  7  §3 ;  10  §3),  In  gratitude 
Herod  built  him  a  temple  of  mai'ble  near  the  source 
of  the  Jordan  (^Ant,  xv.  10,  §3),  and  was  through 
life  the  fast  friend  of  the  imperial  family.  After 
Herod's  death  in  A.D.  4,  Augustus  dividai  his  do- 
minions almost  exactly  according  to  his  dying  direc- 
tions, among  his  sons  {Ant.  xvii.  11,  §4) ;  but  was 
soon  obUged  to  exile  one  of  them  [Archelaus], 
and  attach  his  portion,  Judaea  and  Samaria,  to  the 
province  of  Syria  {Ant.  xvii.  13,  §2).  Augustus 
died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  Aug.  19  A.U.C.  767, 
A.D.  14,  in  his  76th  year  (Suet.  Octav.  99  f.; 
Dion.  Cass.  Ivi.  29  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §2, 
B.  J.  11,  9,  §1).  Long  before  his  death  he  had  as- 
sociated Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire  (Suet. 
Tiber.  21  ;  Tacit.  ^?i7i.l,3).  See,  for  a  more  com- 
plete notice,  the  article  Augustus  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology.  [S.  A.] 

AUGUSTUS' BAND  (Acts  xxvii.l).  [Army, 
p.  114,  a.] 

AUEA'NUS  (tIs  Avpivos),  leader  of  a' riot  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Mac.  iv.  40).  In  the  Vatican  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  the  name  is  rendered  tIs  Tvpdvvos, 
quidam  tyrannus. 

AUTE'AS  ('Auraios  ;  Vulg.  omits),  name  of  a 
Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).     [Hodijau.] 

A'VA  (K'iy  =  Avva;  'Aii£;    Avail),  a  place  in 

the  empire  of  Assyria,  from  which  colonies  were 
brought  to  repeople  the  cities  of  Samaria  aftei-  the 
deportation  of  the  Jews  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  From 
the  names  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  intro- 
duced, it  would  appear  fo  be  the,  same  place  with 
Ivah.  [IVAH.]  It  has  been  suggested  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Ahava :  for  other  suppositions  see  Winer, 
su6  voce. 

AV'AEAN  {Kvapiv ;  Aharon),  sm-name  of 
Eleazai-,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mac. 
ii.  5). 

A'VBN  (t.18,  nothingness).  1.  The  "  plain  of 
Aven"  ('N"njfp^3)  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  5) 

in  his  denunciation  of  Ai-am  (Syria)  and  the  country 
to  the  N.  of  Palestine.  It  has  not  been  identified 
witli  cei-tainty.  Michaelis  (notes  on  Amos)  heard 
from  a  native  of  Damascus  of  a  valley  neai-  that  city, 
called  Un,  and  he  quotes  a  DamaS(  ene  proverb  re- 
ferring thereto ;  but  tlie  infoi-mation  was  at  best 
suspicions,  and  has  not  been  confiiined,  although 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  has  been  tolerably 
well  explored  by  Burckhiudt  (App.  iv.)  and  by 
Porter.  The  Prophet,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
alluding  to  some  principal  district  of  the  countiy, 
of  equal  importance  with  Damascus  itself,  and  so 
the  LXX.  have  undei'stood  it,  taking  the  letters  as 
pointed  jlX  and  expressing  it  in  their  version  as 
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■trthiov'^D.v.  By  this  they  doubtless  intend  tho  great 
plain  of  Lebanon,  Coelesyria,  in  which  the  renowned 
idol  temple  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis  was  situated, 
and  which  still  retains  the  very  same  name  by 
which  Amos  and  Joshua  designated  it,  el  Bukc^a. 
The  application  of  Aven  as  a  tenn  of  reproach  or 
contempt  to  a  flourishing  idol  sanctuaiy,  and  the 
play  or  paronomasia  therein  contained,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  maimer  of  Amos  and  of  Hosea. 
The  latter  frequently  applies  the  very  same  word  to 
Bethel.     [Bethaven.] 

2.  In  Hos.  X.  8,  "  the  high  places  of  Aven" 
('N  niOl ;  piofiol'^nv;  excelsa  idoli),  the  word 
is  cleai-ly  a  contraction  of  Beth-aven,  that  is  Beth- 
el (comp.  iv.  15,  &c.). 

3.  In  this  manner  are  pointed,  in  Ez.  xxx.  17, 
the  letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given  as 
On,  I'lK,  the  sacred  city  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  in 
Egypt.  [On.]  (The  LXX.  and  Vnlgate  both  render 
it  accordingly,  'HXiovTroXlsr  Helwpolis^  The  in- 
tention of  tlie  prophet  is  doubtless  to  play  upon  the 
name  in  the  same  manner  as  Amos  and  Hosea.  See 
above  (1).  [G.] 

A'VIM,  A'VIMS,  or  A'VITES^^  (Q''-)5?n  = 
the  Avvim ;  o'l  'E.haiQi^  the  word  elsewhere  used  by 
the  LXX.  for  Hivites  j  Hevaei).  1.  An  early, 
but  perhaps  not  an  aboriginal ''  people  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in  the 
S.  W.  comer  of  the  sea-coast,  whither  they  may 
have  mads  their  way  noi'thwai'ds  from  the  Desert 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  App.  §83).  The  only 
notice  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  a  remarkable  fragment  of  primeval 
history  preserved  in  Deut.'ii.  23'.  Here  we  see 
ihem  "dwelling  in  *'the'  villages"  (or  nomad 
encampments — Chatzerirn)  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Shefela,  or  great  western  lowland,  "  as  far  as 
Gaza."  In  these  rich  possessions  they  were  attacked 
by  the  invading  Philistines,  *'  the  Caphtorim  which 
came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,"  and  who  after  "de- 
stroying" them  and  "dwelling  in  their  stead," 
appeal"  to  have  pushed  them  further  north.  This 
must  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  passage  in 
Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest  of  the 
land  still  remaining  to  be  conquered.  Beginnings 
from  "  Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt,"  probably  the 
Wady-el-Arish^  the  list  proceeds  noj-thwai'ds  along 
the  lowland  plains  of  the  sea-coast,  through  the  five 
lordships  of  the  Philistines — all  appai'ently  taken  in 
their  order  from  S.  to  N.— till  we  reach  the 
Avvim,^  as  if  they  had  been  driven  up  out  of  the 
more  southerly  position  which  they  occupied  at  the 
date  of  the  eailier  record  into  the  plains  of  Shai'on. 

Nothing  more  is  told  us  of  this  ancient  people, 
whose  very  name  is  said"^  to  signify  "ruin."  Pos- 
sibly a  trace  of  their  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the 

^  It  is  characteristic  of  the  looseness  of  the  A.  V. 
that  this  name  is  given  differently  each,  time  it  occurs, 
and  that  they  arc  all  inaccurate. 

^  According  to  Ewald  {Geschichte,  i.  310)  and 
Bertheau,  the  Avvim  were  an  Xfrvolk  of  Palestine 
proper.  They  may  have  been  so,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  it,  while  the  mode  of  their  dwellings  points 
rather  to  the  desert  as  their  origin. 

"  The  punctuation  of  this  passage  in  our  Bibles  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  has  a 
full  stop  at  Geshuri  (ver.  2),  thus:  "This  is  the 
land  that  yet  remaineth,  all  the  borders  of  the 
Philistines  and  all  the  Geshurite.    Prom  Sihor  ..... 
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town  "  Avim  "  (accurately,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
'  the  Avvim ')  which  occurs  among  the  cities  ot 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  23),  and  which  may  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  some  family  of  the  extinct 
people  driven  up  out  of  their  fertile  plains  to  take 
refuge  in'  the  wild  hills  of  Bethel;  just  as  in  the 
"  Zemaraim  "  of  the  preceding  verse  we  have  pro- 
bably a  reminiscence  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Ze- 
marites  [Zemaraim].  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  , 
possible  that  the  woid  in  this  place  is  but  a  varia- 
tion or  coiTuption  of  the  name  of  Ai.   [Ai.] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north-central  districts  of 
Palestine  (Galileans)  were  in  later  times  distin- 
guished by  a  habit  of  confounding  the  gutturals,  as, 
for  instance,  y  with  T\  (see  Lightfoot,.  Chor.  Cent. 

ch.  87;  Buxtoif,  Lex.  Talm.  ?v3).  Is  it  possible 
that  ^-irij  Himte,  is  a  variation,  arising  from  this 
cause,  of  ^-li?^  Avite,  and  that  this  people  were 

known  to  the  Israelites  at  the  date  of  the  conquest 
by  the  name  of  Hivitos?  At  any  rate  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  identified  the  two  names,  and  also  that 
the  town  of  ha^ Avvim  was  in  the  actual  district  of 
the  Hivites,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Gibeon,  Chephirah,  and  their  other  chief  cities 
(Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  compared  with  xviii.  22-27), 

The  name  of  the  Avvim  has  been  derived  from 
A^Ta  (Ava),  or  Ivvah  (Ivah),  as  if  they  had  mi- 
grated thence  into  Palestine  ;  but  there  is  no  argu- 
ment for  this  beyond  the  mere  similarity  of  the 
names. ^ 

2.  The  people  of  Awa,  among  the  colonists  who 
were  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the 
depopulated  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).     They  . 
were  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  and 
Tartalt.    [Ava.]  [G.] 

A'VITH  (rrilj; ;  rereof/i),  the  city  of  Ha- 
dad  beu-Bedad,  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom  be- 
fore there  were  kings  in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
55  ;  1  Chr.  i.  4G;  in  the  latter  passage  the  Text 
{Chetih)  has  TW'Vf  which  in  the  Keriis  conectcd 
to  agree  with  the  reading  in  Genesis).     The  name 

may  be  compared  with  el-Ghoweitheh  i  }(^  ^\ ) 

a  "  chain  of  low  hills,"  mentioned  by  Burckhai'dt 
(375)  as  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  distiict  q£  Kerek  in 
Moab  (ICnobel,  Genesis,  257).  [G.] 

AWL  (V^'l^;  oTT'fjTiov;    subvla),   a  tool    of 

which  we  do  not  know  the  ancient  form.  The 
only  notice  of  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  custom 
of  boring  the  ear  of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  6  ;  Dent. 
XV.  17).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AXE.  The  Jews  had  more  than  one  designation 
I  for  tills  tool :  (1)  DTliP,  fii'om  its  quality  of  sharp- 
even  to  the  border  of  Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to 
I  the  Canaanite,"  &c. 

j  d  It  is  perhaps  worth  notice,. where  every  syllable 
j  has  some  significance,  that  while   "the  Gazathite 

! the  Ekronite,"  are  all  in,  the  singular,  "  the 

Awim"  is  plural. 

«  Gesemxis,  ThesaiM^tts,  1000.  Lengerke's  explana- 
tion of  it,  as  "  dwellers  in  the  lowlands,"  is  not  ob- 
vious ;  nor  does  he  specify  any  derivation. 

^  See  Lengerke's  confident  hypothesis  {Kmaan, 
183),  for  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  does  not 
condescend  to  give  the  shadow  of  a  reason. 
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ness ;  (2)  |T")3,  from  its  use  hi  catting ;  (_3)  7t"ll, 
from  the  material,  iron.  The  second  of  these 
terms  appears  occasionally  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  adze  (1  K.  vi.  7).  The  construction  of  the 
tool  was  similar  to  that  now  in  use,  except  that 
the  head  appears  to  have  been  fastened  to  the 
handle  by  thongs,   and  so   was  liable  to  slip   oS 


axe     IS 
ersion  as  the  translation 


Egyptian  Axe.— (Britwh  MuaEum.) 

(,Deut.  xix.  5  ;  2  K.  vi.  5).  The  word 
improperly  given  in  our 
of  1V5)D  (Is.  xliv.  12,  marginal  translation;  Jer.  x. 
3) :  the  instrument  meant  is  a  curved  knife,  such 
as  a  wood-carver  would  use:  in  Is.  .xliv.  12,  the 
word  describes  the  sort  of  workman,  the  smith 
of  knives,  or  fine  workman  :  in  Jer.  x.  3,  the  stop- 
puig  should  be  altered  so  as  to  connect  the  word 
with  "  the  workman."  [W.  L.  B.] 


AaJyrian  Axe  — (BritUh  Mus.'um  ) 

AZ'AEIi  ('Afai)\os ;  JSzelus),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  ix.  14).     [ASAUEL.] 

■  AZAE'LTjS  ('Afa^Xoj;  Vielus),  an  Israelite  in 
the  time  of  Esdras :  the  name  is  probably  merely  a 
repetition  of  that  preceding  it  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

A'ZAL  (Atzel,  7yK,  but  from  the  emphatic 
accent  7SX,  Atzal;  'loo-iiS,  Alex. 'A(ro^\;  usque 
ad  proximum),  a  name  only  occuning  in  Zech. 
xiv.  5.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  limit  to  which  the 
'ravine'  or  cleft  (N*il)  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
will  extend  when  "  Jehovah  shall  go  forth  to  fight." 
The  whole  passage  of  Zechariah  is  a  highly  poetical 
one :  and  several  commentators  agree  with  Jerome 
in  taking  Azal  as  an  appellative,  and  not  a  proper 
name.  |[G.] 

AZALI'AH  (-in^Ws;    '^^cKias,  'E(re\(as; 

Adia,.EseUa),  name  of  a  man  (2  K.  xxii.  3  ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

AZANI'AH  (n^JtS  ;  'ACwfos  ;  Azanias), 
name  of  a  man  (Neh.  x.  9). 

AZA'PHION  CAffo-a-rr^itie;  Sephegus),  1  Esd. 
V.  33.  Possibly  a  corruption  of  SOPHERETH. 

AZ'AEA  ('Affapi  ;  Attre),  one  of  the  "  servants 
of  the  temple"  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  No  corresponding 
name  can  be  traced  in  the  pai'allel  list  in  Ezra. 

AZA'KAEL  (the  same  name  as  the  succeeding 
one  ;  7K'1Ty  J  *Ofi^\ ;  Azareel),  a  Levite-musiciau 
(Neh.  xii'.  36). 

AZA'KEEL  (^SjintS ;  'Ofpi^jx,  'Ao-pi^A,  'Afa- 
pf^\,  'Efpi^A.,  'E(r8pi^\ ;  Azareel,  Ezrihcl,  Ezrel, 
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Mreel),  name  of  five  men.      1.  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  (1  Chr.  XXV.   18),  -called   UzziEL  in  xxv.  3. 

3.  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22).  4.  (Ezr.  x.  40),  called 
elsewhere  ESKIL.         5.  (Neh.  xi.  13). 

AZABI'AH  (nntK  aud  WnTS;' Afa^ias; 

Azarias ;  whom  God  hath  helped).  It  is  a  com- 
mon name  in  Hebrew  and  especially  in  the  families 
of  the  priests  of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  whose  name 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  Azariah.  It 
is  nearly  identical,  and  is  often  confounded  with 
Ezra  as  well  as  with  Zerahiah  and  Seraiah.  The 
principal  pei-sons  who  bore  this  name  were : — 

1.  Son  of  Ethan,  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  where, 
perhaps,  Zerahiah  is  the  more  probable  reading 
(1  Chr.  ii.  8). 

2.  Son  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Chr.  vi.  9).  He  appears 
from  1  K.  iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,  his 
grandfather,  m  the  high-priesthood,  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  Ahimaaz  having  died  before  Zadok. 
[Ahimaaz.]  To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariah  the  sou  of  Jo-  " 
hanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  "  He  it 
is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  temple 
that  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,"  meaning  that  he 
officiated  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  and  was 
the  first  high-priest  that  ministered  in  it.  The 
other  interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon  these 
words,  as  alluding  to  the  Azai-iali  who  was  high- 
priest  iu  Uzziah's  reign,  and  resisted  the  king  when 
he  attempted  to  offer  incense,  is  quite  unsuitcd  to 
the  words  they  are  meant  to  explain,  and  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  chronology.  For  this  Aza- 
riah of  1  Chr.  vi.  10  precedes  Amariah,  the  high- 
priest  iu  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  whereas  Uzziah  was 
king  five  reigns  after  Jehoshaphat.  Josephus 
merely  mentions  Azarias  as,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Ahimaaii. 

3.  The  son  of  Johanan.  He  must  have  been 
high-priest  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  as  we 
know  his  son  Amariah  was  in  the  days  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, the  son  of  Asa.  It  does  not  appear  what 
part  he  took  iu  Asa's  zealous  reformation  (2  Chr. 
XV.),  nor  whether  he  approved  the  stripping  of  the 
house  of  God  of  its  treasures  to  induce  Benhadad  to 
break  his  league  with  Baasha  king  of  Isi-ael,  as 
related  2  Chr.  xvi.,  for  his  name  and  his  office  are 
never  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  Asa's  reign, 
either  in  the  book  of  Kings  or  Chronicles.  The 
active  persons  in  the  religious  movement  of  the 
times  were  the  king  himself  and  the  two  prophets, 
Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  and  Hanani.  The  silence 
concerning  Azariah,  the  high-priest,  is,  perhaps, 
rather  unfavourable  than  otherwise  to  his  religions 
character.  His  name  is  almost  lost  in  Josephus's 
hst  of  the  high-priests.  Having  lost,  as  we  saw  in 
the  article  Amariah,  its  tei-mination  A2,  which 
adhered  to  the  following  name,  it  got  by  some  pro- 
cess transfoi-med  into  Itroy. 

4.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  whose  name,  perhaps  firom  this  circum- 
stance, is  often  coiTupted  into  Azariah  (2  K.  xiv. 
21;  XV.  1,  6,  7,  8,  &c.).  The  most  memorable 
event  of  his  life  is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  17-20.  When  kmg  Uzziah,  elated  by  his 
great  prosperity  and  power,  "  ti-ansgi-essed  against 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense," 
Azai-iah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of  his 
brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and  withstood 
him.  With  unflinching  faithfulness,  and  a  high 
sense   of  his  own   responsibihty  as  riiler   of  the 
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House  of  God,  lie  addressed  the  king  with  the  well- 
merited  repi-oof — "  It  appeitivineth  not  unto  thee, 
Uzziah,  to  bum  incense  unto  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to 
burn  incense:  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  for  thou 
hast  trespassed :  neither  shall  it  be  for  thine  honour 
from  the  Lord  God."  And  it  is  added  that  when 
•'  Azariah  the  chief  priest  and  all  the  priests  looked 
upon  him,  behold  he  was  leprous  in  his  forehead, 
and  they  thrust  him  out  from  thence ;  yea  himself 
hasted  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had  smitten 
him."  Uzziah  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his 
death,  and,  as  such,  was  never  able  again  to  go  to 
the  Lord's  House,  which  lie  had  so  presumptuously 
invaded.  Azariah  was  contempomry  with  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  and  Joel,  and  doubt- 
less witnessed  the  gi'eat  earthquake  in  Uzziah's 
reign  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Josephus's  list.  lo{i7}\os  occurs  instead ; 
possibly  the  name  of  the  prophet  inadvertently  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  high-priest.  Neither  is  he 
in  the  priestly  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi. 

5.  The  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  xxxi.  10-13).  He  appeal's  to  have  cooperated 
zealously  with  the  king  in  that  thorough  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the  temple- 
services  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  He- 
zekiali's  reign.  He  especially  interested  himself  in 
providing  chambers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
which  to  stow  the  tithes  and  olf'erings  and  conse- 
crated things  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
and  in  appointing  ovei*seers  to  have  the  charge  of 
them.     For  the  attendance  of  priests  and  Levites, 

I  and  the  maintenance  of  the  temple-seiTices,  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  supply  of  such  offerings, 
and  whenever  the  people  neglected  them  the 
priests  and  Levites  were  forced  to  disperse  them- 
selves to  their  villages,  and  so  the  house  of  God 
was  deserted  (comp.  Neh.  x.  35-39,  "xiL  27-30, 
44-47).  His  name  seems  to  be  corrupted  into 
NT}pias  in  Josephus.  He  succeeded  Urijah,  who 
was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Who  his 
successor  was  is  somewhat  uncei'tain.  He  is  not, 
any  more  than  the  preceding,  included  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  1  Chr.  vi. 

6.  Another  Azariah  is  inserted  between  Hilkiah, 
in  JosialTs  reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13.  But 
Josephus  does  not  acknowledge  him,  making  Se- 
i-aiah  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  there  seems  to  be 
scarcely  room  for  him.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
may  have  been  inserted  to  assimilate  the  genealogy 
to  that  of  Ezr.  vii.  1,  where,  however,  the  Seraiah 
and  Azariah  are  probably  neither  of  them  the  high- 
priests  of  those  names. 

7.  Several  other  priests  and  Levites  of  this  name 
occm",  as  Azariah  the  son  of  Zephaniah  (1  Chr.  vi. 
36) ;  the  son  of  Hilkiah  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  vii.  1),  who  is  probably  the  same  head  of  a 
house  as  is  indicated  in  1  Chr.  ix.  11;  Neh.  vii. 
7,  X.  2,  and  xii.  1,  under  the  form  Ezra;  Azariah 
the  sonof  Maaseiah,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  plain, 
who  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  23. 
24);  a  Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7);  and  other  Levites 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12)  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah. 

8.  A  chief  officer  of  Solomon's,  the  son  of  Na- 
than, perhaps  David's  grandson  (1  K.  iv.  5). 

9.  Son  Of  Jeho^aphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr. 
ixi.  2). 

10.  The  original  name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6. 
7,  1 1,  19).     He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  seed- 
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royal  of  Judah,  and  for  this  reason  selected,  with 
Daniel  and  his  other  two  companions,  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's especial  service.  The  three  children, 
as  they  were  called,  were  remarkable  for  their 
beauty^,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence. They  were  no  less  remarkable  for  their 
piety,  their  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith,  even  unto  death, 
and  their  wonderful  deliverance. 

11.  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1), 
called  simply  Oded  in  ver.  8,  was  a  remarkable 
prophet  in  the  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a  contempo- 
rai'y  of  Azariah  the  son  of  Johanan  the  high-priest, 
and  of  Hanani  the  seer.  He  powerfully  stirred  up 
the  spirit  of  Asa,  and  of  the  people  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  in  a  brief  but  pithy  prophecy,  which 
has  been  preserved,  to  put  away  all  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  God 
before  the  porch  of  the  temple.  Great  numbers  of 
Israelites  from  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  and 
Simeon,  and  all  Israel,  joined  in  the  national  refor- 
mation, to  the  great  strengthening  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  a  season  of  rest  and  gi-eat  prosperity  ensued. 
Oded,  the  prophet  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  may  pro- 
bably have  been  a  descendant  of  Azai'iah. 

12-  At  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  Azariah  is  a  clerical  eiTor 
for  Ahaziah. 

13.  Several  other  persons  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned of  different  tribes,  as  e.  g.  Azariah  the  son 
of  Obed  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (1  Chr.  ii.  38,  39 ; 
2  Chr.  ssiii.  1),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  whose  name 
is  very  important,  as  marking  clearly  the  time 
when  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  36-41,  was  made 
out,  viz.,  in  Hezeldah's  reign;  for  Azariah,  in  v. 
38,  appears  from  2  Chr.'  xxiii.  1,  xxiv.  1,  to  have 
been  the  captam  of  a  hundred  when  Joash  was 
seven  years  old';  in  other  words,  about  one  gene- 
ration older  than  Joash.  Now  there  ai-e  six  gene- 
rations after  Azariah  in  that  genealogy,  endino- 
with  Elishama,  and,  counting  Joash,  there  are  from 
Joash  to  Hezekiah  also  six  generations,  viz.,  Joash, 
Amaziah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah.  Eli- 
shama, therefore,  was  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah. Zabad,  in  1  Chr,  ii.  36,  37,  we  know  too 
from  xi.  41,  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  David. 
Another  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
12;  a  son  of  Hoshaiah,  Jer.  xliii.  2,  probably  of 
Judah;  comp.  Neh.  xii.  32,  33,  &c.      [A.  C.  H.] 

AZAKI'AS  ('Afapms;  Azarias).  1.  (1  Esd. 
ix.  21),  elsewhere  called  Uzziah.  2.  (1  Esd.  ix. 
43).  3.  (1  Esd.  ix.  48),  elsewhere  called  Azariah. 
4.  Priest  in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  i.  1),  else- 
where Azariah  and  EzERiAS.  5.  Name  assumed 
by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  6,  13,  vii.  8, 
ix.  2).  6.  A  captain  in  the  army  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  (I'Mac.  v.  18,  56,  60). 


A'ZAZ  (ttV;  'Afoi5^;  Azaz),  name  of  a  man 
(IChr.  v.  S).""' 

AZAZI'AH(-innrj?;  'OCms;  Ozaziu,  Azarias), 
name  of  three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  xv.  21).  2. 
(1  Chr.  xx.vii.  20).      3.  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

AZBAZ'ARETH  {' A.cr$aKa<{>ds  ;  Asbazareth), 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  probably  a  corruption  of 
Esarhaddon  (1  Esd.  v.  69). 

AZ'BUK  (p-iarV;  'AC«)3oi5x;  Azboc),  name  of 
a  man  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

AZETCAH  (npjy,  from  a  root  signifying  to  dig 
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or  till  the  ^'ound,"  gee  Gesen.  s.  v. ;  'AfijKti,  once 
'Iof>)/ca ;  Azeca),  a  town  of  Judah,  with  dependent 
villages  ("  daughters  ")  lying  in  the  Shefela  or  rich 
agricultui'al  plain,  a  situation  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above.  It  is 
named  with  AduUam,  Shaaraim,  and  other  places 
Imown  to  have  been  in  that  locality  (Josh.  xv.  35 ; 
2  Chr.  xi.  9;  Neh.  xi.  30),  but  is  most  clearly 
defined  as  being  near  Shochoh  (that  is  the  northern 
one)  [Shochoh.]  (1  Sam.  rrii.  1).  Joshua's  pur- 
suit of  the  Canaanites  after  the  battle  of  Beth-horon 
extended  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10, 11).  Between 
Azekah  and  Shochoh,  an  easy  step  out  of  then'  own 
teiTitory,  the  Philistines  encamped  before  the  battle 
in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  It  was 
among  the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
9),  was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  and  is  men- 
•fioned  as  one  of  the  places  re-occupied  by  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30). 

The  position  of  Azekah  has  not  yet  been  recognised. 
The  above  passages  would  seem  to  show  that  it 
must  have  been  to  the  N.  of  the  Shefela,  neai'  Beth- 
horon  ;  but  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  spoken  of 
as  lying  between  (ai/a  /xetrov)  Eleutheropolis  and 
Jerusalem,  i,  e.  further  S.  and  in.  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  Perhaps  like  Shochoh,  Aphek,  &c.  there 
were  more  than  one  place  of  the  name.  Schwarz 
(p.  102)  would  identify  it  with  "  Tell  Ezakaria  " 
{ZaJiariya  on  Robinson's  Map,  1856)  not  far  from 
Aiw-sliems,  and  very  possibly  coiTectly.  [G.] 

A'ZEL  (^SS,  in  pause  7XK  ;  'Eof4\\ ;  AseJ),  a 
descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37,  38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A'ZEM  (DVy,  when  not  emphasized  DVV  ; 
^\aa6v,  'A(T6fj. :  Asem^  Esem),  a  city  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  afterwards  allotted 
to  Simeon  (xix.  3).    Elsewhere  it  is  EzBM.      [G.] 

AZEPHU'EITH  {'Ap<ri<j>ovpie ;  Vulg.  omits), 
1  Esd.  V.  16.  There  is  no  name  answering  to  this 
in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

AZ'GAD  (IJtS?;  'AffyiS;  ^jrad),  the  name  of 

a  man  (Ezr.  ii.  12,  viii.  12 ;  Neh.  vii.  17,  x.  15). 

AZI'A  ('Oflios  ;  Ozuus),  a  "servant  of  tha  tem- 
ple" (1  Esd.  V.  31),  elsewhere  called  UzZA. 

AZI'EI  (2  Esd.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Es- 
dras,  elsewhere  called  AzaeiaH  and  EziAS. 

A'ZIEL  (^Nnj!  ;  '0C4k  ;  Oziel),  a  Levite 
(1  Chr.  XV.  20),  The  name  is  a  shortened  fonn  of 
Jaaziel  (PK^TX?**),  which  occurs  in  ver.  18  of  same 
chapter. 

AZI'ZA  (Nt»tJ?;  'aOCd;  Mi%a),  name  of  a 
man  (Ezr.  x.  27). 

AZMA'VETH  (hlDty  ;  'A{^&S,  'Aainie  ; 
Azmaveth,  Azmoth).  1.  One  of  the  "  mighty 
men"  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.,31 ;   1  Chr.  xi.  33). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42). 

3.  A  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  4.  One  of  David's 
ovei-seers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

AZMA'VETH  {nmy.;  'AC/idB;  Azmaveth), 
a  place  to  all  appearance  in  Benjamin,  bemg 
named  with  Anathoth,  Kiijath-Jeai-im  and  other 
towns  belonging  to  that  tiibe.     Forty-two  of  the 


'  The  verb  occurs  only  in  Is.  v.  2,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  fenced  j"  but  by  Gesenius,  in  his 
Jesoia,  "  grub  ihn  nm." 
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Bene-Azmaveth  returned  from  the  captivity  wtli 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  24).  The  "sons  of  the 
singers "  seem  to  have  settled  round  it  (Neh, 
xii.  29),  The  name  elsewhere  occurs  as  Beth- 
AzMAVETH.  Azmaveth  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  but  the  name  was  home 
by  several  Benjamites  of  the  kindred  of  Saul 
(1  Chr,  viii.  36,  ix,  42,  xii,  3 ;  in  the  last  passage 
Bene-A.  may  merely  denote  natives  of  the  place, 
especially  as  natives  of  Anathoth,  Gibeah,  &c,  are 
mentioned  in  the  same  vei-se).  [G,] 

AZ'MON  (pDtJ!  or  fDTJ? ;  'Affifiava,  ^eKiiuvd; 
Asermna),  a  place  named  as  bemg  on  the  S.  boundaiy 
of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  neai-  the  toiTent  of 
Egypt  (  Wadi  el-Arish')  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5 ;  Josh, 
XV,  4),  It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ({Mom,),  but  evi- 
dently was  not  actually  known  to  them,  [G,] 

AZ'NOTH-TA'BOK  (nbn  nijTN;  "AfwiS 

@a$^p,  or  'ABda^^p-j  A^anotthdbor)  =  ihe  ears 
(i.  e.  possibly  the  summits)  of  Tabor,  one  of  the 
landmai-ks  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (,Tosh,  xix, 
34),  The  town,  if  town  it  be,  or  the'  reason  for 
the  expression  contained  in  the  name,  has  hitherto 
escaped  recognition.  By  Eusebius  (under  'A(avaS6S) 
it  is  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  plain  in  the  confines 
of  Dio-caesarea, 

For  the  use  of  the  word  p*K  =  ear,  comp,  UzzEN- 

Sheeah  ;  and  for  the  metaphor  involved  in  the 
name,  comp,  Chisloth-Tabor.  [G,] 

A'ZOR  ('Afdjp  ;  Azor),  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the 
line  of  our  Lord  (Matt,  i,  13,  14), 

AZO'TUS,     [AsHDOD,] 

AZ'KIEL  ("pSnrV,  help  of  God;  Gesen,  com- 
pares the  Punic  Hasdnibal,  i,  e,  7)3^  i'^tS/,  help  of 
Baal;  'U(pi-fi\,  'Ofi'^\;  Bzriel,  Ozrief),  name  of 
three  men,  1,  (1  Chr,  v,  24),  2,  (1  Chr,  xxvif, 
19),      3,  (Jer.  xxxvi,  26), 

AZEI'KAM  (DijnW;  'ECpiK.£/i;  Ezricam), 
the  name  of  four  men,"  1,  A  descendant  of  the 
royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii,  23),  2,  (1  Chr! 
viii,  38 ;  ix,  44),  3,  (1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh,  xi,  15). 
4,  "  Governor  of  the  house"  to  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr, 
xxviii,  7), 

AZU'BAH  (na-ITJ?;  'AfouM;  Azvha).  1, 
Wife  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr,  ii,  18,  19). 
2,  Mother  of  king  Jehoshaphat  (1  K,  xxii,  42  ; 
2  Chr,  XX,  31), 

A'ZUE  or  AZ'ZUR  (IVrS)  or  l-TJ?;  'Hoip, 
"Efcp  ;  Azur),  name  of  three  men,  1,  A  Gibeonite 
(Jer,  xxviii,  1).     2,  (Ez,  xi,  1),     3,  (Neh,  x,  17), 

AZU'EAN  ('Afap<(v,  Alex,  'Afoupiis;  Axoroc), 
1  Esd,  V,  15,  There  is  no  corresponding  name  in 
the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and.Nehemiah. 

AZ'ZAH  (njJ!;  rtifo,  Gaza).  This  is  the 
more  accm-ate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  Philistine  city,  Gaza  (Deut,  ii,  23  ;  IK,  iv. 
24;  Jer,  xxv,  20),  [Gaza,]  There  is  appai-ently 
notliing  to  explain  why  an  exception  should  have 
been  made  in  these  three  places  fiom  the  usual  but 
less  con-ect)  version  of  the  name.  [G,] 

AZ'ZAN  (tW ;  '0^5 ;     Azan),  name  of  a  man 
(Num,  x.ixiv.  26). 
"AZ'ZUE,     [AzuB,] 
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BA'AL  (7^3;  BciaA.;  J^aal),  the  supreme  male 
divinity  of  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  nations, 
as  AsuTORETH  was  their  supreme  female  divinity. 
Both  names  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in 
the  plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  plurals 
designate  not  (as  Gesenius,  TTies,  s.  vv.,  main- 
tained) statues  of  the  divinities,  bat  different  modi- 
fications of  the  divinities  themselves.  That  there 
were  many  such  modifications  of  Baal  is  certain 
from  the  fact  that  his  name  occurs  with  numerous 
adjuncts,  botli  in  the  0.  T.  and  elsewhere,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  plural 
Baalim  is  found  frequently  alone  {e.g.  Judg.  ii.  11, 
X.  10;  1  K.  xviii.  18;  Jer.  ix.  14;  Hos.  ii.  17), 
as  well  as  in  connexion  with  Ashtoreth  (Judg.  x. 
6;  1  Sam.  vii.  4)  and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our 
version  renders  it,  "the  groves"  (Judg.  iii.  7  ;  2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  3).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  name  since  the  word 
is  in  Hebrew*  a  common  noun  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, having  the  meaning  Lord,  not  so  much, 
however,  in  the  sense  of  Kuler  as  of  Master, 
Owner,  Fossessor.  The  name  of  the  god,  whether 
singular  or  plural,  is  always  distinguished  from  the 
common  noun  by  the  presence  of  the  article  (?y|in , 
Dvyan),  except  whei;i  it  stands  in  connexion  with 
some  other  word  which  designates  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  Baal.  In  the  Chaldaic  form  the  word 
becomes  shortened  into  7V|l,  and,  thence  dropping 
the  guttural,  73,  Bel,  which  is  the  Babylonian 

name  of  this  god  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  et  Talm.j 
Gesen.,  Fiirst,  Movers;  the  identity  of  the  two 
words  is,  however,  doubted  by  Eawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  318). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  very  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  worship  of  Baal.  We  find  his  wor- 
ship established  amongst  the  Moabites  and  their 
allies  the  Midianites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num. 
xxii.  41),  and  through  these  nations  the  Israelites 
were  seduced  to  the  worship  of  this  god  under  the 
particular  form  of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3  sqq. ; 
Deut.  iv.  3).  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  punish- 
ment which  their  idolatry  brought  upon  them  in 
this  instance,  the  succeeding  generation  returned  to 
the  worship  of  Baal  (Judg.  ii.  10-13),  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  during  which  Gideon  was 
judge  (Judg.  vi.  26,  sqq.  viii.  33)  this  form  of 
idolatry  seems  to  have  prevailed  amongst  them  up 
tothetime  of  Samuel  (Judg.  x.  10;  1  Sam.  vii.  4), 
at  whose  rebuke  the  people  renounced  the  worship 
of  Baalim.  Two  centuries  pass  over  before  we 
hear  again  of  Baal  in  connexion  with  the  people  of 
Israel,  though  we  can  scarcely  conclude  fi-om  this 
silence  that  his  worship  was  altogether  abandoned. 
We  know  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  service 
of  many  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  intro- 
duced, and  particularly  that  of  Ashtoreth,  with 
which  Baal  is  so  frequently  connected.  However 
this  may  be,  the  worship  of  Baal  spread  greatly, 
and  together  with  that  of  Asherah  became  the 
religion  of  the  court  and  people  of  the  ten  tribes 
under  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  his 
maniage  with  Jezebel  (1  K.  xvi.  31^33 ;  xviii. 
19,    22).     And  though   this   idolatry  was  occa- 
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sionally  put  down  (2  K.  iii,  2,  x.  28)  it  appears 
never  to  have  been  pei-manently  or  effectually  abo- 
lished in  that  kingdom  (2  K.  xvii.  It)).  In  tne 
kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-worship  extensively 
prevailed.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  and 
the  subsequent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Athaliah, 
the  sister  of  Ahab,  it  appeai-s  to  have  been  the  reli- 
gion of  the  court  (2  K.  viii.  27;  comp.  xi.  18), 
as  it  was  subsequently  under  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  3 ; 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3). 

The  worship  of  Baal  amongst  the  Jews  -appears 
to  have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremonial.  Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  K. 
xvi.  32 ;  2  K.  xi.  18) ;  his  images  were  set  up  (2 
K.  X.  26)  ;  his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi. 
13),  were  erected  particularly  on  lofty  eminences, 
(1  K.  xviii.  20),  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer. 
xxxii.  29) ;  there  were  priests  in  great  numbers 
(1  K.  xviii.  19),  and  of  various  classes  (2  K.  x.  19) ; 
the  worshippers  appear-  to  have  been  an-ayed  in 
appropriate  robes  (2  K.  x.  22) ;  the  worship  was 
performed  by  burning  incense  (Jer.  vii.  9)  and 
offering  burnt-sacrifices ,  which  occasionally  con- 
sisted of  human  victims  (Jer.  xix.  5).  The  officiat- 
ing priests  danced  with  frantic  shouts  around  the 
altar,  and  cut  themselves  with  knives  to  excite  the 
attention  and  compassion  of  the  god  (1  K.  xviii. 
26-28 ;  comp.  Lucian,  De  Dca  Syra,  50 ;  Tert. 
ApoL  9  ;  Lucan,  i.  565 ;  TiblU.  i.  6,  47). 

Throughout  all  the  Phoenician  colonies  we  con- 
tinually find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god, 
partly  in  the  names  of  men  such  as  Adher-bal, 
Asdru-bal,  Ilanni-bal,  and  still  more  distinctly  in 
Phoenician  inscriptions  yet  remaining  (Gesen.  Mon. 
Phoen.  passim).  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard 
the  Babylonian  Bel  (Is.  xlvi.  1)  or  Belus  (Herod, 
i.  181),  as  essentially  identical  with  Baal,  though 
perhaps  under  some  modified  foi-m.  Rawlinson 
distinguishes  between  the  second  god  of  the  first 
triad  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  whom  he  names 
provisionally  Bel-Nirarod ,  and  the  Babylonian  Bel 
whom  he  considers  identical  with  Merodach  {Herod. 
i.  594,  sqq.;  627,  sqq.). 

The  same  perplexity  occure  respecting  the  con- 
nexion of  this  god  with  the  heavenly  bodies  as  we 
have  already  noticed  in  regard  to  Ashtoreth. 
Creuzer  {Symb.  ii.  413)  andMovei-s  {Phon.  i.  180) 
declare  Baal  to  be  the  Sun-god ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Babylonian  god  is  identified  with  Zeus,  by 
HerodotuS;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Bel-Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter  (Eawlinson, 
Herod.  I.  c).  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of 
Baal  as  weU  as  of  Ashtoreth  the  symbol  of  the  god 
varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  localitieb. 
Indeed  the  great  number  of  adjuncts  with  which 
the  name  of  Baal  is  found  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  diversity  of  charactei*s  in  which  he  was  re- 
garded, and  there  must  no  doubt  have  existed  a 
corresponding  diversity  in  the  woi"ship.  It  may 
even  be  a  question  whether  in  the  original  notion 
of  Baal  there  was  reference  to  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  since  the  derivation  of  the  name  does  not  in 
this  instance,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Ashtoreth,  point 
directly  to  them.  If  we  separate  the  name  BaaJ  from 
idolatiy,  we  seem, according  to  its  meaning,  to  obtain 
simply  the  notion  of  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all. 
With  this  the  idea  of  productive  power  is  naturally 
associated,  and  that  power  is  as  naturally  symbo- 
lized by  the  sun,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  ideas 
of  providential  arrangement  and  rule,  and  so  of  pros- 
perity, ai-e  as  naturally  suggested  by  the  word,  and 
in  the  astral  mythology  these  ideas  are  a-ssociated  wfth 
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the  planet  Jupiter.  In  point  of  fact  we  find  adjuncts 
to  the  name  of  Baal  answering  to  all  these  notions, 
e.  g.  B€e\(rdfi7}v,  Balsamen  (Plant.  Foen.  v.  2.  67) 
=  ]'>m-hvX  "  Lord  of  the  heavens ;"  )Dn"*?Vl, 
Baal-Hamon  (Gesen.  Mon.  Fhoen.  349),  the  Sun- 
Baal,  and  similarly  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  0.  T. 
f\'On-h'^^  (Cant.  viii.  11)  ;    15-'?j;il,    Baal-Gad, 

the  name  of  a  city  (Josh.  xi.  17),  Baal  the  For- 
tune-bringer,  which  god  may  be  regardedus  identical 
with  the  planet  Jupiter  (Gesen.  Thes.  Fiirst). 
Many  more  compounds  of  Baal  in  the  0.  T.  occur, 
and  amongst  them  a  large  number  of  cities,  which 
are  mentioned  below.  We  shall  first  mention 
those  names  of  men  and  of  gods  in  which  Baal 
is  the  first  element.  It  may  be  noted  before 
proceeding  to  specify  the  particular  compounds 
of  Baal  that  the  word  standing  alone  occurs  in 
the  0.  T.  in  two  instances  as  the  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  V.  5,  Tiii.  30).  Fiirst  considers  that  in 
these  instances  the  latter  element  of  the  woi'd  is 
dropped. 

1.  Ba'al-be'rith    (nn3   7V3 ;   BaaX^epW; 

Baalberit).  This  form  of  Baal  was  worshipped  at 
Shechem'  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4).  The  name  signifies 
the  Covenant- Baal,  and  has  been  compared  with 
the  Greeic  Zeus  '6pKiDs  or  the  Latin  Deiis  jidius 
The  meaning,  however,  does. not  seem  to  be  the 
god  who  presides  over  covenants,  but  the  god  who 
comes  into  covenant  with  the  worshippers.  In 
Judg.  ix.  46  he  is  called  HnS  Vn.     We  know 

nothing  of  the  particular  form  of  worship  paid  to 
this  god. 

2.  Ba'al-ze'bub   (1-UT    ?V? ;    B(ia\   fivta ; 

Beelzebtdt),  the  form  of  Baal  worshipped  at  Ekron 
(2  K.  i.  2,  3,  16).  The  meaning  of  th.e  name  is 
Baal  or  Lord  of  the  fly.  Though  such  a  designa- 
tion of  the  god  appears  to  us  a  kind  of  mockery, 
and  has  consequently  been  regarded  as  a  term  of 
derision  (Selden,  De  Diis  Syris,  375),  yet  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  name 
given  to  the  god  by  his  worshippers,  and  the 
plague  of  flies  in  hot  climates  furnishes  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  designation.  Similarly  the 
Greeks  gave  the  epithet  airSuvtos  to  Zeus  (Pausan. 
V.  14,  §2 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  38),  and  Pliny 
(xxix.  6,  34,  init.)  speaks  of  a  Fly-god  Myiodes. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  well  known 
foi-m  Beelzebub. 

3.  Ba'al-ha'nan  (pn  7V3,  Baal  is  gracious; 
BaWevdJVy  BaKaevvdipj  Ba\\ai/(ij/  ;  Balanan, 
Balaan;  eomp.  pmn\  'iwdvv^s,  Jehovah  is  gra- 
cious). 1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39  ;  1  Chr.  i.  49,  50). 
2.  The  name  of  one  of  David's  officers,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  his  olive  and  sycomore  plan- 
tations (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  was  of  the  town  of 
Gedei-ah  (Josh.  xv.  36)  or  Beth-Gader  (1  Chr.  ii. 
51),  and  from  his  name  we  may  conjecture  that  he 
was  of  Canaanitish,  not  Jewish  origin. 

4.  Ba'al-pe'or ("I'iVS  bv^\  Bee\0e7ciip;  Beel- 

phegor).  We  have  already  refen*ed  to  the  worship 
of'this  god.  The  naixative  (Num.  ixv.)  seems 
clearly  to  show  that  this  form  of  Baal-worship  was 
connected  with  licentious  rites.  Without  laying 
too -much  stress  on  the  Kabbinical  derivation  of  the 
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word  liyS    hiatus,  i.e.  "  aperire  hymenem  vir- 

gineum,"  we  seem  to  have  reason  tn  conclude 
that  this  was  the  nature  of  the  worship.  Baal- 
Peor  was  identified  by  the  Rabbins  and  early 
fathers  with  Piiapus  (see  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Seldeu,  De  Diis  Syris,  i.  4,  p.  302,  sq.,  who, 
however,  dissents  from  this  view).  This  is  more- 
over the  view  of  Creuzer  (ii.  411),  Winer, 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  almost  all  critics.  The  reader 
is  refeiTed  for  more  detailed  information  par- 
ticularly to  Creuzer's  Symbolik  and  Movers'  Fh6~ 
nizier.  [F.  W.  G.] 

BA'AL  (7V3),  geographical.    This  word  occurs 

as  the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several  places 
in  Palestine.  Gesenius  has  expressed  his  opinion 
(Thes.  225  a.)  that  in  these  cases  it  has  no  refer- 
ence to  any  worship  of  the  god  Baal,  at  the  parti- 
cular spot,  but  merely  expresses  that  the  place 
"  possesses"  or  contains  something  special  denoted 
by  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word  Baal 
bearing  in  that  case  a  force  synonymous  with  that  . 
of  Beth.  Without  beiDg  so  presumptuous  as  to 
contradict  this  conclusion,  some  reasons  may  (with 
considerable  hesitation)  be  mentioned  for  reconsi- 
dering it. 

(a.)  Though  employed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  a  certain  extent  metaphorically,  and  there  cei- 
tainly  with  the  force  of  "  possession'*  or  "  owner- 
ship,'*—as  a  "  lord  of  hair"  (2  K.  i.  8),  "  lord  of 
dreams"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  19),  &c.,  Baal  never 
seems  to  have  become  a  naturahzed  Hebrew  word, 
but  frequently  occui-s  so  as  to  betray  its  Canaanite 
origin  and  relationship.  Thus  it  is  several  times 
employed  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
either  certainly  or  probably  heathen,  but  rai'ely  if 
ever  those  of  one  undoubtedly  Hebrew.  It  is 
applied  to  the  men  of  Jericho  before  the  couquest 
(Josh.  xxiv.  11);  to  the -men  of  Shechem,  the 
ancient  city  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  who  rose  to 
recover  the  rights  of  Hamor's  descendants  long 
after  the  conquest  of  the  land  (Judg.  ix.  2-51,  with 
Ewald's  commentaiy,  Gesch,  ii.  445-7),  and  in  the  ■ 
account  of  which  struggle,  the  distinction  between 
the  *hv'^  of  Shechem,  and  the  D^£rJN— the  Hebrew 

relations  of  Abimelech  ^is  carefully  maintained. 
It  is  used  for  the  men  of  Keilah,  a  place  on  the 
western  confines  of  Judah,  exposed  to  all  the  attacks 
and  the  influences  of  the  surrounding  heathen  (1  Sam. 
xxiii,  11 ,  12),  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  26)1 
and  for  others  (Is.  xvi.  8,  &c.).  Add  to  this  the 
consideration  that  if  Baal  forms  part  of  the  name 
of  a  person,  we  are  sure  to  find  the  name  men- 
tioned with  some  Hebrew  alteration,  as  -Jerub- 
besheth  for  Jerub-baal;  Mephibosheth  for  Merib- 
baal ;  Ish-bosheth  for  Esh-baal,  and  others.  In  Hos. 
ii.  16,  a  remarkable  instance  is  presen'ed  of  the 
distinction,  noticed  above  in  connexion  with  the 
record  of  the  revolt  at  Shechem,  between  the  hea- 
then Baal^  and  the  Hebrew  Ish — *'  at  that  day, 
saith  Jehovah,  men  shall  caU  Me  '  Ishi,'  and  shall 
call  Me  no  more  *  Baali,'  "  both  words  having  the 
sense  of  "  my  husband." 

(6.)  Such  places  called  by  this  name  or  its  com- 
pounds as  can  be  identified,  and  several  of  wliich 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  either 
neiu-  Phoenicia,  as  Baal-gad,  Baal-hermon,  Bei- 
markos  (of  later  times)  ;  or  in  proximity  to  some 
other  acknowledged  seat  of  heathen  worship,  as 
Baal-meon  and  Bamoth-Baal,  near  the  infamous 
seat  of  Baal-peor;  or  Kirjath-Baal  and  Baal-tamai-, 
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which  were  in  the  district  containing  the  early  anj 
famous  aaiictiiaries  and  high  [iliices  of  Gibeon  and 
Betliel. 

(c.)  On  more  than  one  occasion  Baal  forms  part 
of  the  names  of  places  which  we  elsewliere  discover 
to  have  been  elevated  spots,  spots  in  which  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Canaanites  deHghted.  Thus  Baal- 
hermon  is  elsewhere  called  .*'  Mount  B."  and  Baal- 
Perazim  is  (very  probably)  "  Mount  P."  Baalath- 
beer  too  is  called  in  the  pai-allel  lists  1-tamath  (i.  e. 
"height").  Compare  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 
Baalah  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  6,  ad  collcm  Cariathiarim. 
,  {d.)  There  is  the  consideration  of  the  very  deep 
significance  with  which  the  name  of  Baal  must 
always  have  been  invested  botli  for  the  Israelites 
and  for  their  predecessors  in  the  country  ;  for  those 
who  venerated  and  those  who  were  commanded  to 
hate  him.  Sui-ely  this  significance  must  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  that  portentous  name  from  be- 
coming a  mere  alternative  for  a  tei"m  which,  like 
Beth,  was  in  the  commonest  daily  use. 

The  places  in  the  names  of  which  Baal  foi"ms  a 
part  are  as  follows : 

1.  Ba'al,  a  town  of  Simeon,  named  only  in 
1  Chr.  iv.  33,  and  which  from  the  parallel  hst  in 
Josh.  xix.  seems  to  have  been  identical  with 
Baalath-beer. 

2.  Ba'alah  {TwV^  ;     BaaA,    BaAtt ;    Baala). 

(a.)  Another  name  for  Kirjath-Jeakim,  or 
Kirjatii-Baal,  the  well-known  town,  now  Kuriet 
el  Enah.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10; 
1  Chr.  xiii*  6  (ets  'ir6Kiv  AaviS ;  ad  coUem  Caria- 
thiarirn).  In  Josh.  xv.  11 ,  it  is  called  Mount  ("lllj 
Baalah,  and  in  xv.  60,  and  xviii.  14,  Kiijafch- 
Baal.  From  the  expression  "  Baalah,  which  is 
Kiijath-jearim"  (comp.  *' Jebusi,  which  is  Jei-u- 
salem,"  xviii.  28),  it  would  seem  as  if  Baalah 
were  the  earlier  or  Canaanite  appellation  of  the 
place.  In  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  the  name  occurs  slightly 
altered  as  "  Baale  of  Jndah"  (m-lil?  ^^^3),  airh 
riav  kpxovrwv  'loySa,  de  viris  Judo). 

(b.)  A  town  iu  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
29),  which  in  xix.  3  is  called  Balah,  and  in  the 
parallel  list  (1  Chr.  iv.  29)  Bilhah. 

3.  Ba'alatii  (npj^3  J    Baa\dd  ;    Baalath),  a 

town  of  Dan  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath-rimmon, 
and  other  Philistine  places  (Josh.  xix.  44).  It  is 
possible  that  the  same  town  is  refeiTed  to  in  1  K. 
ix.  18  and  2  Chr.  viii.  6  (BaXadd).  See  Jos.  Ant. 
viii.  6,  §1. 

4.  Ba'alath-be'er  (1N3  rhv^,  Baal  of  the 
well  =  Holy-well;  BaXc'/c ;  Baalath- Beer),  a  town 
among  those  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  given  to 
Simeon ;  and  which  also  bore  the  name  of  Ra- 
MATH-Negeb,  or  "the  heights  of  the  South"  (Josh, 
xix.  8).  In  another  list  it  appears  in  the  con- 
tracted form  of  Baal. 

Other  sacred  wells  in  this  parched  region  were 
the  Beer-lahai-i'oi,  the  "  well  of  the  vision  of 
God ;"  and  Beer-sheba,  the  "  well  of  the  oath." 

5.  Ba'al-gad  (13  PVil;  BaXaydB;  Baalgad), 

a  place  evidently  weU-known  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Palestine,  and  as  such  used  to  denote 
the  most  northera  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7),  or  perhaps 
north-western  (xiii.  5,  Hamath  being  to  the  ex- 
treme north-east)  point  to  which  Joshua's  victories 
extended.  It  was  in  all  probability  a  Phoenician 
or  Canaanite  sanctuary,  of  Baal  under  the  aspect  of 
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Gad,  or  Fortune.  [Gad.]  No  trace  of  its  site  has 
yet.  been  discovered.  The  words  "the  plain 
(nypil)  of  Lebanon"  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  lay  in  the  great  plain  between  the  two 
I'anges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which  is  still 
known  by  the  same  Hebiew  word  el-Bukd'a  ;  and 
it  has  accordingly  been  identihed  by  Iken  and 
otht'rs  with  Baalbec  (Rob.  iii,  519).  But  against 
this  are  the  too  great  distance  of  Baalbec  to  the 
north,  and  the  precise  expression  of  the  text. — 
"under  Mount  Hermon"  (Jerome:  ad  radices 
moniis  Hermon).  The  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (60), 
supported  by  Robinson  with  his  usual  care,  is,  that 
the  modern  representative  of  Baalgad.  is  Banias, 
a  place  which  long  maintained  a  great  reputation 
as  the  sanctuary  of  Pan,     [Caesarka  PiiiLirpi.] 

6.  Ba'al-iia'mon  (I'lDn  '3  ;  Baal  of  multitude ; 

BeeXa/Acijx/ ;  ea  quae  hahet populos) ,  a  placeatwhich  . 
Solomon  had  a  vineyard,  evidently  of  great  extent 
(Cant.  viii.  11).  The  only  possible  clue  to  its 
situation  is  the  mention  in  Judith  viii..  3,  of  a  Be- 
lamdn  or  Balamon  (Ba\a/j.(x>v ;  A.V.  Balamo) 
near  Dothaim ;  and  therefore  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  not  far  north  of  Samaria.  If  so,  this 
vineyard  may  have  been  in  one  of  the  "  fat  valleys ' ' 
of  the  "  drunkards  of  Ephraim,  who  are  over- 
come with  wine,"  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Is. 
xxviii.  1. 

7.  Ba.'al-ha'zor  ("llvn  '3,  Baal's  village;  BeX- 
affcop,  Alex.  BeSActcrctfp ;  Baalhasor),  a  place  "  '  by' 
Ephraim"    ('X'D;^),    where  Absalom    appears   to 

have  had  a  sheep-farm,  and  where  Amnon  was 
murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.'  23). 

8.  Mount  Ba'al-ker'mon  (pD"in  ^V3  ^H) 
( Judg.iii,  3),  and  simply  Baal-hemion  (1  Chr.  v.  23). 
This  is  usually  considered  as  a  distinct  place  from 
Mount  Hermon ;  but  the  only  apparent  ground  for 
so  doing  is  the  statement  in  the  latter  of  tlie  above 
passages,  "unto  Baal-hermon,  and  Senir,  and« 
Mount  Hei-mon ;"  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
conjunction  rendered  "  and"  may  be  here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  used  as  an  expletive,7— "  unto  Baal-her- 
mon, even  Senir,  even  Mount  Hermon."  Perhaps 
this  derives  some  colour  from  the  fact,  which  we 
know,  that  this  mountain  had  at  least  three  names 
(Deut.  iii.  9).  May  not  Baal-hei-mon  have  been 
a  fourth,  in  use  among  the  Phoenician  worshippers 
of  Baal,  one  of  whose  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad,  was  at 
the  foot  of  this  veiy  mountain? 

9.  Ba'al-me'on  (PVP '?  ;  ^  BeeA^uecij/ ;  Baal- 
meon),  one  of  the  towns  which  wei'e  "built"  by 
the  Reubenites  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  and  to  which 
they  "  gave  other  names."  Possibly  the  "  Beth," 
which  is  added  to  the  name  in  its  mention  else- 
where, and  which  sometimes  superseded  the  "  Baal " 
of  the  original  name,  is  one  of  the  changes  referred 
to.  [BETii-BAAL-iiEON:  Beth-meon.]  It  is  also 
named  in  1  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on  each  occasion  with 
Nebo.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel  it  was  Muabite,  and 
under  that  prosperous  dominion  had  evidently  be- 
come a  place  of  distinction,  being  noticed  as  one  of 
the  cities  which  are  the  "  glory  of  the  country  "  (Ez. 
XXV.  9).  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jorumo 
(Onom.  Balmen)  it  was  still  a  "  vicus  maximus" 
called   Balmano,    9   miles   distant   from   Hcshbnn 


"'The  "  unto"  in  the  A.  V.  is  interpolated,  thout^h 
not  so  marked. 
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(*l6^ous,  Esbus),  near  the  '*  mountain  of  the  hot 
springs,"  and  reputed  to  be  the  native  place  of 
Elisha. 

10.  Ba'al-per'azim  (D''V"IB  '3 ;  Badl-phara- 

sim),  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  the 
Philistines,  and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their 
images,  and  so  named  by  him  in  a  characteristic 
passage  of  exulting  poetry — '* '  Jehovah  hath  burst 
(|*"IS)  upon  mine  enemies  before  me  as  a  burst 
(flS)  of  waters.'     Therefore  he  called  the  name  of 

that  place  '  Baal-perazim,'  "  i.  e.  bursts  or  destruc- 
tions (2  Sam.  v.  20 ;  IChr.xiv.  11).  Theplaceand 
the  circumstance  appear  to  be  again  alluded  to  in 
Is.  xxviii.  21,  where  it  is  called  Mount  P.  Perhaps 
this  may  poiut  to  the  previous  existence  of  a  high 
place  or  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this  spot,  which  would 
lend  more  point  to  David's  exclamation*  (see  Gese- 
nius,  Jes.  844).  The  LXX.  render  the  name  in  its 
two  occurrences,  respectively  *EirtiyoJ  Siokottwj', 
and  AiaKotr))  ^apacrlv:  the  latter  an  instance  of 
retention  of  the  original  word  and  its  explanation 
side  by  side  ;  the  former  uncertain. 

11.  Ba'al-siial'isha  (n&h^  '3  ;  Baiea-apurd, 

BaOffapi ;  Baalsalisa),  a  place  named  only  in  2  K. 
iv.  42 ;  apparently  not  fai-  from  Gilgal  (comp.  v. 
38).  It  was  possibly  situated  in  the  district,  or 
"  land  "  of  the  same  name.    [Shalisha.] 

12.  Ba'al-ta'mae  (IDR  '3,  sanctuary  of  the 
palm ;  Ba^A  @afj.dp ;  Baalthamar^y  a  place  named 
only  in  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near  Gibeah  of  Benjamin. 
The   palm-tree    (IDR)    of  Deborah   (iv.    5)    was 

situated  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and  is  possibly 
alluded  to  (Stanley,  145,  6).  In  the  days  of  Eu- 
sebius  it  was  still  known  under  the  altered  name  of 
BriSSa/iip ;  but  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found 
by  modem  travellers.  [G.] 

13.  Ba'al-ze'phon  (flSS  bV?,  place  of  Ze- 

phon ;  B€eX(reir(/)£i',  Bee\(rew<l>cit' ;  JBeebephon),  a 
place  in  Egypt  near  where  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  From 
the  position  of  Goshen  and  the  indications  afforded 
by  the  narrative  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we 
place  Baal-zephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  a  little  below  its  head,  which  at  this  time 
was  about  30  or  40  miles  northward  of  the  present 
head.  [Goshen;  Red  Sea,  Passage  of.]  Its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  other  places  mentioned  with 
it  is  clearly  indicated.  The  Israelites  encamped 
before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the 
sea,  before  Baal-zephon,  accoi-ding  to  Ex.  (xiv.  2,  9), 
while  in  Num.,  Pi-hahiroth  is  described  as  being 
before  Baal-zephon,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the 
people  came  to  the  foimer  place  they  pitdhed  before 
Migdol  (xxxiii.  7)  ;  and  again,  that  afterwards  they 
departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth,  here  in  Heb.  Ha- 
hiroth  (v.  8).  Migdol  and  Baal-zephon  must  there- 
fore have  been  opposite  to  one  another,  and  the 
latter  behind  Pi-hahiroth  with  reference  to  the 
Isi'aelites.  Baal-zephon  was  perhaps  a  well-known 
place,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is  always  mentioned  to 
indicate  the  position  of  Pi-hahiroth,  which  we  take 
to  be  a  natural  locality  [Red  Sea,  Passage  op; 
Pi-hahiroth].  The  name  has  been  supposed  to 
mean  "  place  of  Typhon,"  or  "  sacred  to  Typhon," 
an  etymology  approved  by  Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v.). 
Zephon  would  well  enough  coiTespond  in  sound  to 
Typhon,  had  we  any  gi-ound  for  considering  the  latter 
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name  to  be  either  Egyptian  or  Semitic,  but  as  we  have 
not,  the  conjecture  is  a  very  bold  one.  Were,  how- 
ever, Typhon  an  Egyptian  word,  we  could  not  con- 
sider Zephon  in  Baal-zephon  to  be  its  Hebrew  tran- 
scription, inasmuch  as  it  is  joined  with  the  Hebrew 

form  7j)3.  We  would  rather  connect  Baal-zephon, 
as  a  Hebrew  compound,  with  the  root  nSJS,'  as  if 
it  were  named  from  a  watch-tower  on  the  frontier 
like  the  neighbouring  P'tJO,  "  the  tower."  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  son  of  Gad  called 
Ziphion  fVSV  in  Gen.  (xlvi.  16)  is  written  Zephon 
t'lSy  in  Num.  (xxvi.  15).     The  identifications  of 

Baal-zephon  that  have  been  proposed  depend  upon 
the  supposed  meaning  "  place  of  Typhon."  '  Forster 
(Spp.  ad  Mich.,  pp.  28,  29)  thinks  it  was  Heroo- 
pohs,  'Hpdjuf  TToXfs,  which  some,  as  Champollion 
{L'E'gypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  ii.  p.  87  seqq.),  con- 
sider, wrongly,  to  be  the  same  as  Avaris,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Hycsos,  both  which  places  were  connected 
with  Typhon  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Kpti ;  Manetho,  ap. 
Jos.  G.  Apion.  i.  26).  Avaris  cannot  be  Heroopolis, 
for  geographical  reasons.  (Comp.,  as  to  the  site  of 
Avaris,  Brugsch,  Geographische  Inschriften,  i.  p.  86  ^ 
seqq. ;  as  to  that  of  Heroopolis,  Lepsius  Chron.  d. 
Aegypt.  i.  p.  344  seqq.,  and  p.  342,  against  the  two 
places  being  the  same.)  [R.  S.  P.] 

BA'ALAH.     [Baal,  No.  2.] 
BA'ALATH.     [Baal,  Nos.  3,  4.] 
BA'ALE  OF  JUDAH.     [Baal,  No.  2,  a.] 
BA'ALIM.     [Baal.] 
BA'ALIS  (D'^JJ3  ;  BeXeio-o-a ;  Baalis),  king 

of  the  Bene-Ammon  {^acriXebs  vtSs  'Afifi^v)  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Jer.  xl.  14). 

BA'ANA  (WJ?3  ;  Bavd,  Baavd ;  Sana,  Baana), 

the  name  of  several  men.  1.  The  son  of  Ahilud, 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Jezreel  and  the 
north  of  the  Jordan  valley  (1  K.  iv.  12).  2.  (Neh. 
iii.  4).     3.  (1  Esd.  v.  8).    [Baah AH,  4.] 

BA'ANAH  (njj?3  ;  Baavi;  Baana).     1.  Son 

of  Rimmon,  a  Benjamite,  who  with  his  brother 
Rechab  murdered  Ish-bosheth.  For  this  they  were 
ki'lled  by  David,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  hung 
up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6,  9). 

2.  A  Netophathite,  father  of  Heleb  or  Heled, 
one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  30). 

3.  (Accurately  Baana  N3J?3  ;  Bami  ;  Baana), 
son  of  Hushai,  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in 
Asher  (1  K.  iv.  16). 

4.  A  man  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  on  his 
return  from  the  captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  2  ;  Neh.  vii.  7). 
Possibly  the  same  pej-son  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  27. 
[Baana,  3.] 

BA'AEA  (Nnj|3  ;  i,  BaaU ;  Alex.  Baapi  ; 
Bard),  one  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a  descendant 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  8). 

BAASEI'AH  (nytfJIS  ;   Baao-Zo  ;   Bamia),  a 

Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  forefathei-s  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  40  [25]  ). 

BA'ASHA  (NS-i^fS ;  BooirtS ;  Joseph.  Baai- 
vris ;  Baasa"),  third  sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  the  founder  of  its  second  dynasty. 
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The  name,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  from  a  root  to 
be  wicked^  but  this  would  seem  impossible  unless 
it  has  been  altered  [Abijah],  and  Calmet  suggests 
that  it  may  mean  in  the  work,  from  3  in,  and  TWV 
to  make,  or  he  who  seeks  111^3,  and  lays  waste  HNK'. 

T    T  T    T 

Baasha  was  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
ehai',  and  conspired  against  King  Nadab,  son  of  Jero- 
boam, when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town  of 
Gibbethon,  and  killed  him  with  his  whole  family. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  as  the 
prophet  Jehu  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  "  exalted 
out  of  the  dust"  (1  K,  xvi.  2).  In  matters  of 
religion  his  reign  was  no  improvement  on  that  of 
Jeroboam  ;  he  equally  forgot  his  position  as  king  ot 
the  nation  of  God's  election,  and  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  his  persevering  hostility  to  Judah.  It  was 
probably  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign  [Asa]  that 
he  made  war  on  its  king  Asa,  and  began  to  fortify 
Kamali  as  an  iirireixto'fia.  against  it.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with  Ben- 
hadad  I.  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously  been 
friendly  to  Baasha.  Benhadad  took  several  towns 
in  the  N.  of  Israel,  and  conquered  lands  belonging 
to  it  neai-  the  sources  of  Jordan.  Baasha  died  in 
the  24rth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  honourably 
buried  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4), 
which  he  had  made  his  capital.  The  dates  of  his 
accession  and  death  according  to  Clinton  (^F.  IT.  i . 
321)  are  B.C.  953  and  B.C.  931  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi. 
7 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1-6).  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

BA'BEL,BAB'YLON,&c.  (Sn3  ;  Ba&v\d>i'\ 
is  properly  the  capital  city  of  the  country,  which 
is  called  in  Genesis  Sh-iimr  ("IVJK')  and  in  the 
later  Scriptures  Chaldaea,  or  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans  (D'''nK*D),  The  name  is  connected  in 
Genesis  with  the  Hebrew  root  ??3  "  confandere" 
*'  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language 
of  all  the  earth"  (Gen.  xi.  9) ;  but  the  native  ety- 
mology is  Bab-il,  "  the  gate  of  the  god  II"  or 
perhaps  more  simply  **  the  gate  of  God  j"  and  this 
no  doubt  was  the  original  intention  of  the  appella- 
tion as  given  by  Nimrod,  though  the  other  sense 
came  to  be  attached  to  it  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  Probably  a  temple  was  the  first  building 
raised  by  the  primitive  nomads,  and  in  the  gate  of  this 
temple  justice  would  be  administered  in  early  times 
(comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  8),  after  which  houses  would 
grow  up  about  the  gate,  and  in  tliis  way  the  name 
would  readily  pass  from  the  actual  portal  of  the 
temple  to  the  settlement.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tions which  the  Greeks  derived  from  the  Baby- 
lonians in  Alexander's  age  the  city  was  originally 
built  about  the  year  B.C.  2230.  The  architectm-al 
remains  discovered  in  southern  Babylonia,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  monumental  records,  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  capital,  nor,  in- 
deed, a  town  of  very  gi-eat  impoi'tance.  It  pro- 
bably owed  its  position  at  the  head  of  Nimrod's 
cities  (Gen.  x.  10)  to  the  power  and  pre-eminence 
whereto  it  afterwards  attained  rather  than  to  any 
original  superiority  that  it  could  boast  over  the 
places  coupled  with  it.  Freeh,  Ur,  and  Fllasar, 
appear  to  have  been  all  more  ancient  than  Babylon, 
and  were  capital  cities  when  Babil  was  a  provincial 
village.  The  first  rise  of  the  Chaldaean  power  was 
in  the  region  close  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  Be- 
rosuB  indicated  by  his  fish-god  Oannes,  who  brought 
the  Babylonians  civilization  and  the  arts  out  of  the 
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sea  (ap.  Syncell.  p.  28,  B.).  Thence  the  nation 
spread  northwards  up  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  seat  of  government  moved  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, being  finally  fixed  at  Babylon,  perhaps  not 
earlier  than  about  B.C.  1700. 

1 .  Tocography  of  Babylon — Ancient  descriptions 
of  the  city. — The  descriptions  of  Babylon  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  classical  writers  are  derived  chiefly 
from  two  sources,  the  worlcs  of  Herodotus  and  of 
Ctesias.  These  authors  were  both  of  them  eye- 
witnesses of  the  glories  of  Babylon — not,  indeed,  at 
their  highest  point,  but  before  they  had  greatly  de- 
clined— and  left  accounts  of  tlie  city  and  its  chief 
buildings,  which  the  historians  and  geographers  of 
later  times  were,  for  the  most  pai"t,  content  to  copy. 
The  description  of  Herodotus  is  familiar  to  most 
pei-sons.  According  to  this,  the  city,  which  was 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast 
square,  enclosed  within  a  double  line  of  high  walls, 
the  extent  of  the  outer  circuit  being  480  stadts,  or 
about  56  miles.  The  entire  area  included  would 
thus  have  been  about  200  square  miles.  Herodotus 
appears  to  imply  that  this  whole  space  was  co^'ered 
with  houses,  which,  he  observes,  were  frequently 
three  or  four  stories  high.  They  were  laid  out  in 
straight  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
the  pross  streets  leading  to  the  Euphrates  being 
closed  at  the  river  end  with  brazen  gates,  which 
allowed  or  prevented  access  to  the  quays  wherewith 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  lined  along  its 
whole  com-se  through  the  city.  In  each  division 
of  the  town,  Herodotus  says,  there  was  a  fortress 
or  stronghold,  consisting  in  the  one  case  of  the 
royal  palace,  in  the  other  of  the  gi-eat  temple  of 
Belus.  This  last  was  a  species  of  pyramid,  com- 
posed of  eight  square  towers  placed  one  above  the 
other,  the  dimensions  of  the  basement  tower  bjeing 
a  stade— or  above  200  yards — each  way.  The 
height  of  the  temple  is  not  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus. A  winding  ascent,  which  passed  round  all 
the  towers,  led  to  the  summit,  on  which  was 
placed  a  spacious  ark  or  chapel,  containing  no 
statue,  hue  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  god.  The  temple  stood  in  a  sacred  pre- 
cinct, two  stades  (or  400  yai-ds)  square,  which  con- 
tained two  altars  for  bumt-ofl'erings  and  a  sacred 
ark  or  chapel,  wherein  was  the  golden  image  of 
Bel.  The  two  portions  of  the  city  were  united  by 
a  bridge,  composed  of  a  series  of  stone  piei-s  with 
moveable  platforms  of  wood  stretching  from  one 
pier  to  another.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of 
the  description  left  us  by  Herodotus  (i.  178-186). 

According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  et 
seqq.)  the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480  but  360 
stades — which  is  a  little  under  42  miles.  It  lay, 
he  says,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
two  parts  were  connected  together  by  a  stone 
bridge  five  stades  (above  1000  yards)  long,  and  30 
feet  broad,  of  the  kind  described  hy  Herodotus.  At 
either  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  a  I'oyal  palace, 
that  in  the  eastern  city  bemg  the  more  magnificent 
of  the  two.  It  was  defended  by  a  triple  enceinte, 
the  outermost  60  stades,  or  7  miles,  round ;  the 
second,  which  was  circulai',  40  stades,  or  4^  miles  ; 
and  the  third  20  stades,  or  2\  miles.  The  height 
of  the  second  or  middle  wall  was  300  feet,  and  its 
towers  were  420  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  inner- 
most circuit  was  even  greater  than  this.  The  walls 
of  both  the  second  and  the  third  enclosure  were  made 
of  coIou)-ed  brick,  and  represented  hunting  scenes — 
the  chase  of  the  leopard  and  the  lion — with  figm-es, 
male  and  female,  regarded  by  Ctesias  as  those  of 
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Niiius  and  Semiramis.  The  other  palace  was  in- 
ferior both  in  size  and  magnificence.  It  was  en- 
closed within  a  single  enceinte,  30  stades,  or  3^ 
miles,  in  circumference,  and  contained  representa- 
tions of  hunting  and  battle  scenes  as  well  as  statues 
in  bronze,  said  to  be  those  of  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and 
Jupiter  Belus.  The  two  palaces  were  joined,  not 
only  by  the  bridge,  but  by  a  tunnel  imder  the  river ! 
Ctesias'  accoilint  of  the  temple  of  Belus  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  We  may  gather,  however,  that 
he  represented  its  general  chai'acter  in  much  the 
.  same  way  as  Herodotus,  hut  spoke  of  it  as  sur- 
mounted by  three  statues,  one  of  Bel,  40  feet  high, 
another  of  Rhea,  and  a  third  of  Juno  or  Beltis.  He 
seems  further  to  have  described  elaborately  the 
famous  * '  hanging  gardens "  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  10),  but  the  description,  as  repoiled 
by  Diodorus,  is  not  very  intelligible.  It  appears 
that  they  were  a  square  of  400  feet  each  way,  and 
rose  in  ten^aces,  the  topmost  terrace  being  planted 
with  trees  of  all  kinds,  which  gi'ew  to  a  great 
size. 

lu  examining  the  truth  of  these  descriptions,  we 
shall  most  conveniently  commence  from  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  town.  .  All  the  ancient  writers  appear 
to  agree  in  the  fact  of  a  district  of  vast  size,  more 
or  less  inhabited,  having  been  enclosed  within, lofty 
walls,  and  included  xmder  the  name  of  Babylon. 
With  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  circuit  they 
differ.  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of  Pliny  (ff. 
N.  vi.  26)  is  480  stades,  of  Strabo  (xvi.  i.  §5)  385, 
of  Q.  Curtius  (v.  i.  §26)  368,  of  Clitarchus  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  365,  and  of  Ctesias  (ap.  eund.) 
360  stades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have 
merely  the  moderate  variations  to  be  expected  in 
independent  measurements,  except  in  the  first  of 
the .  numbei-s.  Setting  this  aside,  the  difference 
between  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  the  estimates 
is  little  more  than  ^  per  cent.'^  With  this  near 
agreement  on  the  pai't  of  so  many  authors,  it  is 
the  more  sm-prising  that  in  the  remaining  case 
we  should  find  the  gi-eat  difference  of  one-third 
more,  or  33J  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  true  explana- 
tion is  that  Herodotus  spoke  of  the  outer  wall, 
which  could  be  traced  in  his  time,  while  the  later 
writers,  who  never  speak  of  an  inner  and  an  outer 
barrier,  give  the  measurement  of  Herodotus'  inner 
wall,  which  may  have  alone  remained  in  their  day. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Oppert,  who  even  believes 
that  he  has  found  traces  of  both  enclosures^  showing 
them  to  have  been  really  of  the  size  ascribed  to 
them.  This  conclusion  is  at  present  disputed,  and 
it  is  the  more  general  belief  of  those  who  have  ex- 
amined the  ruins  with  attention  that  no  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  wails  are  to  be  found,  or  at  least,  that 
none  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  Still  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that '  a  line  of  wall  inclosing,  an 
enormous  area  originally  existed.  The  testimony 
to  this  elTect  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  wall  is  easily  accounted  for, 
either  by  the  constant  quarrying,  which  would  na- 
turally have  commenced  with  it  (Rich,  First  Mem. 
p.  44),  or  by  the  subsidence  of  the  bulwai'k  into  the 
moat  from  which  it  was  raised.  Taking  the  lowest 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  circuit,  we  shall  have 
lor  the  space  within  the  rampart  an  area  of  above  100 


"  If  the  estimate  of  Ctesias  be  regarded  as  100, 
that  of  Clitarchus  will  be   ..     ..     100'1923 

„      Q.  Curtius 100-2 

„      Strabo       100-691;  but 

„      llcrndotuj        133-3. 
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squai'e  miles ;  neiirly  five  times  the  size  of  London  ! 
It  is  evident  that  this  vast  space  cannot  have  been 
entirely  covered  with  houses.  Diodorus  confesses 
(ii.  9,  ad  fin,)  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  enclo- 
sm-e  was  inhabited  in  his  own  day,  and  Q.  Curtius 
(v.  i.  §27)  says  that  as  much  as  nine-tenths  con- 
sisted, even  in  the  most  flourishing  times,  of  gar- 
dens, parks,  paradises,  fields,  and  orchai'ds. 

With  regard  to  the  height  and  bi-eadth  of  the 
walls  there  is  nearly  as  much  difference  of  state- 
ment as  with  regard  to  their  extent.  Herodotus 
makes  the  height  .200  royal  cubits,  or  337^  feet; 
Ctesias  50  fathoms,  or  300  feet ;  Pliny  and  Soliuus 
200  royal  feet;  Strabo  50  cubits,  or  75  feet. 
Here  there  is  less  appearance  of  independent  measure- 
ments than  in  the  estimates  of  length.  The  two 
original  statements  seem  to  be  those  of  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias,  which  only  differ  accidentally,  the 
latter  having  omitted  to  notice  that  the  royd  scale 
was  used.  The  later  writers  do  not  possess  fresh 
data;  they  merely  soften  down  what  seems  to 
them  an  exaggeration — Pliny  and  Solinus  changing 
the  cubits  of  Herodotus  into  feet,  and  Strabo  the 
fathoms  of  Ctesias  into  cubits.  We  are  forced  then 
to  fall  back  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who  are  also 
the  only  eye-witnesses;  and,  smprising  as  it  seems, 
perhaps  we  must  believe  the  statement,  that  the 
vast  enclosed  space  above  mentioned  was  suiTonnded 
by  walls  which  have  well  been  termed  "  artificial 
mountains,"  being  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  !  (See  Crete's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  397 ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  546.)  The  ruined  wall  of  Nineveh  was, 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  Xenophon's  time  150 
feet  high  (Anah.  iii.  4.  §10),  and  another  wall 
which  he  passed  in  Mesopotamia  was  100  feet  (ibid. 
li.  4.  §12). 

The  estimates  for  th^  thickness  of  the  wall  are 
the  following:— Herodotus,  50  royal  cubits,  or 
nearly  85  feet;  Pliny  and  Solinus,  50  royal,  or 
about  60  common  feet ;  and  Strabo,  32  feet.  Here 
again  Pliny  and  Solinus  have  merely  softened  do^vn 
Herodotus ;  Strabo,  however,  has  a  new  number. 
This  may  belong  properly  to  the  inner  wall, 
which,  Herodotus  remarks  (i.  181),  was  of  less 
thickness  than  the  outer. 

According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  strengthened 
with  250  towei-s,  iiTegulaidy  disposed,  to  guard 
the  weakest  parts  (Diod.  S.  ii.  7) ;  and  accoi-ding 
to  Herodotus  it  was  pierced  with  a  hundred  gates, 
which  were  made  of  brass,  with  brazeu  lintels  and 
side-posts  (i.  179).  The  gates  and  walls  are  alike 
mentioned  in  Scriptm-e ;  the  height  of  the  one  and 
the  breadth  of  the  other  being  specially  noticed 
(Jer.  li.  58  ;  comp.  1.  l.i,  and  li.  53). 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  banks 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
each  side  oraamented  with  quays.  The  stream  has 
probably  often  changed  its  coui-se  since  the  time  of 
Babylonian  greatness,  but  some  remains  of  a  quay 
or  embankment  (E)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
stream  still  exist,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  is  read 
the  name  of  the  last  king.  The  two  writei-s  also 
agree  as  to  the  existence  of  a  bridge,  and  describe 
it  very  similarly.  Perhaps  a  remarkable  mound 
(K)  which  inteiTupts  the  long  flat  valley — evi- 
dently the  ancient  com-se  of  the  river — closing  in 
the  principal  ruins  on  the  west,  may  be  a  trace  of 
this  structure. 

2-  Present  state  of  the  Jiuins. — Before  seeking 
to  identify  the  principal  buildings  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon with  the  ruins  near  Hillah,  which  are  univei'- 
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sally  admitted  to  mark  the  site,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  ail  account  of  their  present  cliaracter  and  con- 
dition, which  the  accompanying  plan  will  illustrate. 
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Present  State  of  the  Ruios  of  Babylon, 

About  five  miles  above  Hillah,  on  tlie  opposite 
or  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  occur  a  series  of 
artificial  mounds  of  enomious  size,  which  have 
been  recognised  in  all  ages  as  probably  indicating 
the  site  of  the  capital  of  southern  Mesopotamia. 
Thev  consist  chiefly  of  "  three  great  masses  of 
building — the  high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork 
called  by  Rich  '  Mujellibe,'  but  which  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  '  Bahil  (A)  ;*  the  building  denomi- 
nated the  *  Kasr '  or  palace  (B) ;  and  a  lofty  mound 
(<J),  upon  which  stands  the  modem  tomb  of  Am- 
rdm-ibrir-'Alb"  (Loflus's  Chaldaea,  p.  17).  Besides 
these  piincipal  masses  the  most  remarkable  faitures 
are  two  parallel  lines  of  lampavt  (F  F)  bounding  the 
chief  mins  on  the  east,  some  similar  but  inferior 
remains  on  the  north  and  west  (I  I  and  H),  an  em- 
bankment along  the  river-side  (E),  a  remarkable 
isolated  heap  {K)  in  the  middle  of  a  long  valley, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  two  long  lines  of  rampart  (G  G),  meet- 
ing at  a  right  angle,  and  with  the  river,  fonuing 
an  in-egular  triangle,  within  which  all  the  ruins 
on  this  side  (except  Bahil)  are  enclosed.  On  the 
west,  or  right  bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight  and 
scanty.  There  is  the  appearance  of  an  enclosure, 
and  of  a  building  of  moderate  size  within  it  (D), 


nearly  opposite '  the  gi'eat  mound  of  Amrdm^  but 
otherwise,  unless  at  a  long  distance  from  the  stream, 
this  JKide  of  the  Euphrates  is  absolutely  bare  of 
ruins. 

Scattered  over  the  countiy  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  reducible  to  no  regular  plan,  are  a 
number  of  remarkable  mounds,  usually  standing 
single,  which  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  with  the 
giciit  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river-bank.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  ruin  called  the 
Birs-Nlmrudf  which  many  regard  as  the  tower  of 
Babel,  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  S.W.  of 
Hillah,  and  almost  that  distance  from  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  nearest  point.  This  is  a  pyramidical 
mound,  crowned  apparently  by  the  j-uins  of  a 
tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  153^  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  in  circumference  somewhat 
more  than  2000  feet.  As  a  complete  description  oi 
it  is  given  under  the  next  article  [Babel,  XOWicR 
of]  no  more  need  be  said  of  it  here.  There  is 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  from  the  inscriptions 
discovered  on  the  spot,  and  from  other  documents 
of  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  it  marks  the 
site  of  Borsippa,  and  was  thus  entirely  beyond  the 
limits  of  Babylon  (Beros.  Fr.  14). 


TEMPLE   Oe   BEt-US 
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Portions  of  Ancient  Babylon  dislingiiialmblo  In  tliL'  present  Kuins. 

3.  fd'udijivatiiin  of  sites. —  On  comparing  the  ex- 
isting ruins  with  the  accounts  of  the  ;iii<;ifnt  wi'itcns, 
the  great  difficulty  whidi  meets  us  is  the  jiosition 
of  the  remains  almost  cxchisively  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.     All  the  old  accounts  agree  in  reprc- 
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sentiug  ttie  Euphrates  as  rmmiug  through  the  town, 
and  the  principal  buildings  as  placed  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  stream.  In  explanation  qji  tliis 
difficulty  it  has  heen  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  Euphrates  having  a  tendency  to  run  off  to  the 
right  has  obliterated  all  trace  of  the  building's  in 
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this  direction  (Layard's  Nin.  and  Bab.,  p.  493); 
on  the  other,  that  by  a  due  extension  of  the  area  of 
Babylon  it  may  be  made  to  include  the  Birs-Nim- 
rud,  and  that  thus  the  chief  existing  remains  wiU 
really  lie  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  (Rich, 
Second  Memoir,  p.  32  ;  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  p. 


View  of  liELbrt,  from  the  Wrat. 


383).  But  the  identification  of  the  Birs  with 
Borsippa  completely  disposes  of  this  latter  theory ; 
while  the  former  is  unsatisfactory,  since  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  the  abrasion  of  the  river  to 
have  entirely  removed  all  trace  of  such  gigantic 
buildings  as  those  which  the  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe.    Perhaps  the  most  probable  solution  is  to 


be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  large  canal  (called 
Shehit)  intervened  in  ancient  times  between  the 
Kasr  mound  (B)  and  the  i-uin  now  called  Bohil 
(A),  which  may  easily  have  been  confounded  by 
Herodotus  with  the  main  stream.  This  would  have 
had  the  two  principal  buildings  upon  opposite  sides ; 
while   the  real  river,  which  ran   down  the  long 


Vjt'w  Hi  the  Kasr. 
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valley  to  the  west  of  the  Kasr  and  Amrdm  mounds, 
would  also  have  separated  (as  Ctesias  related)  be- 
tween the  gi'eater  and  the  lesser  palace.  If  this 
explanation  he  accepted  as.  prohahle,  we  may  iden- 
tify the  principal  ruins  as  follows: — t.  The  great 
mound  of  Babil  will  be  the  ancient  temple  of 
Belus.  It  is  an  oblong  mass,  composed  chiefly  of 
unbaked  binck,  rising  from  the  plain  to  the  height 
of  140  ft.,  flattish  at  the  top,  iu  length  about  200, 
and  in  breadth  about  140  yards.  This  oblong 
shape  is  common  to  the  temples,  or  rather  temple- 
towers,  of  lower  Babylonia,  which  seem  to  have 
had  iieai'ly  the  same  proportions.     It  was  origin- 
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ally  coated  with  fine  burnt  brick  laid  in  an  exctJIent 
mortar,  as  was  proved  by  Mr.  Layard  {Nin.  and 
Bah.  pp.  503-5);  and  was  no  doubt  built  in  stages, 
most  of  which  have  crumbled  down,  but  which 
may  still  be  in  part  concealed  under  the  nibbish. 
The  statement  of  Berosus  (Fr.  14),  that  it  was  re- 
built by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
thatall  the  inscribed  bricks  which  have  been  found 
in  it  bear  the  name  of  that  king.  It  fonned  the 
tower  of  the  temple,  and  was  surmounted  -by  a 
chapel,  but  the  main  shrine,  the  altars,  and  no 
doubt  the  residences  of  the  priests  w^ere  at  the  foot, 
in  a  sacred  precinct.     2.  The  mound  of  the  Kasr 


Clioi-t  of  ihc  country  round  Babylon,  with  limite  of  tliL>  uncicnt  City,  according  to  Oppcrt. 


Will  mark  the  site  of  the  great  Palace  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzai".  It  is  an  irregular  square  of  about  700 
yards  each  way,  and  may  be  regarded  as  chiefly 
fonned  of  the  old  palace-platform  (resembling  those 
at  Nineveh,  Susa,  and  elsewhere),  upon  which  are 
still  standing  certain,  portions  of  the  ancient  resi- 
dence -whereto  the  name  of  **  Easr^'  or  *'  Palace" 
especially  attaches.  The  walls  are  composed  of 
burnt  bricks  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  bound  together  by  a  fine  lime  cement, 
and  stamped  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. They  "  contain  traces  of  architec- 
tural ornament — piei-s,  buttresses,  pilasters,  &c." 
(Layard,  p.  506)  \  and  in  the  rubbish  at  their  base 


have  been  found  slabs  iuscribed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  containing  an  account  of  the  building  of  the 
edifice,  as  well  as  a  few  sculptured  fragments  and 
many  pieces  of  enamelled  brick  of  brilliant  hues. 
On  these  last  portions  of  figures  are  traceable,  re- 
calling the  statements  of  Ctesias  (ap.  Died.  Sic.)  that 
the  brick  walls  of  the  palace  were  coloui-ed  and  re- 
presented hunting  scenes.  No  plan  of  the  palace  is 
to  be  made  out  from  the  existing  remains,  which  are 
tossed  in  apparent  confusion  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  mound.  3.  The  mound  of  ^mmm  is  thought 
by  M.  Oppert  to  represent  the  "  hanging  gardens" 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  this  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  happy  one.     The  mound  is  com- 
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posed  of  poorer  materials  than  the  edifices  of  tthat 
prince,  and  has  furnished  no  briclts  containing  his 
name.     Again,  it  is  far  too  lai-ge  for  the  hanging- 
gardens,  which  are  said  to  have  been  only  400  ft. 
each  way.     The  Amram  mound  is  described  by 
Rich  as  an  in-egular  parallelogram,  1100  yards  long 
by  800  broad,  and  by  Ker  Porter  as  a  triangle,  the 
sides  of  which  are  respectively  1400,  1100,  and 
850   ft.     Its   dimensions    therefore    very   greatly 
exceed  those  of  the  curious  structure  with  which  it 
has  been  identified.     Most  probablf  it  represents 
the  ancient  palace,  coeval  with  Babylon  itself,  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  in  his  inscriptions  as 
adjoining  his  own  more  magnificent  residence.     It 
is  the  only  pai-t  of  the  ruins  from  which  bricks  have 
been  derived  containing  the  names  of  kings  eariier 
than  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
be  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  re- 
mains.    4.  The  ruins  marked  DD  on  either  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  together  with  all  the  other  remains 
on  the  right  bank,  may  be  considered  to  represent 
the  lesser  Palace  of  Ctesias,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  gi-eater  by  a  bridge  across 
the  river,  as  well  as  by  a  tunnel  under  the  channel 
of  tha  stream  (!).     The  old  com-se  of  the  Euphrates 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  east  of  the  present  one, 
passing  between  the  two  ridges  marked  II,  and 
then  closely  skirting  the  mound  of  Amrdm,  so  as  to 
have  both  the  ruins  marked  D  upon  its  right  bank. 
These  ruins  are  of  the  same  date  and  style.     The 
bricks  of  that  on  the  left  bank  bear  the  name  of 
Neriglissar ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
ruin,  together  with  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream,  are  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  by  him. 
Perhaps  (as  already  remarked)  the  mound  K  may  be 
a  remnant  of  the  ancient  bridge.     5.  The  two  long 
parallel  lines  of  embankment  on  the  east  (F  F  in 
the  plan)  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
remains  as  represented  by  Porter  and  Rich,  but 
which  are  ignored  by M.Oppert,-may  either  be  the 
lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  inclosure,  of  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar speaks  as  defences  of  his  palace ;  or 
they  may  represent  the  embankments  of  an  enor- 
mous reservoir,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  that 
monarch  as  adjoining  his  palace  towards  the  east. 
6 .  The  embankment  (E)  is  composed  of  bricks  marked 
with  the  name  of  Labynetus  or  Nabunit,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  work  which  Berosus 
ascribes  to  the  last  king  (Fr.  14). 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the 
magnificence  of  Babylon,  is  the  poorness  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  such  wonderful  results  were 
produced.  The  whole  country,  being  alluvial,  was 
entirely  destitute  of  stone,  and  even  wood  was 
scarce  and  of  bad  quality,  being  only  yielded  by  the 
pjdm-groves  which  fringed  the  coui"ses  of  the  canals 
and  rivers.  In  default  of  these,  the  ordinary  ma- 
~  terials  for  building,  recoui*se  was  had  to  the  soil  of 
the  country — in  many  pai'ts  an  excellent  clay — and 
with  bricics  made  from  this,  either  sun-diied  or 
baked,  the  vast  structures  were  raised,  which,  when 
tln'v  stood  in  their  integrity,  provoked  comparison 
with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  which  even  in 
tlieir  decay  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  traveller. 
A  modern  writer  has  noticed  as  the  true  secret  of 
the  extraordinary  results  produced,  "  the  unbounded 
command  of  naked  human  strength"  which  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchs  had  at  their  disposal  (Grote's  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  401) ;  but  this  alone  will  not 
account  for  the  phaenomena;  and  wo  must  give 
the  Babylonians  credit  for  a  genius  and  a  grandeur 
of  conception  i-ai'cly  surpassed,  which  led  them  to 
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employ  the  labour  whereof  they  had  the  command 
in  works  of  so  imposing  a  character.  With  only 
"  brickfor  stone,"  and  at  first  only  "shme  (IDfl) 
for  mortar"  (Gen.  xi.  3),  they  constructed  edifices 
of  so  vast  a  size  that  they  still  remain  at  the  present 
day  among  the  most  enormous  ruins  in  the  world, 
impressing  the  beholder  at  once  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration. 

4.  History  of  Bahylm.- — The  history  of  Babylon 
mounts  up  to  a  time  not  very  much  later  than  the 
Flood.  The  native  historian  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed authentic  records  of  his  country  for  above 
2000  years  before  the  conquest  by  Alexander 
(Beros.  Fr.  11)  ;  and  Scripture  represents  the  "  lie- 
ginning  of  the  kingdom  "  as  belongmg  to  the  time 
of  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  6-10).  Of  Nimrod  no  ■ 
trace  has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  remains, 
unless  he  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Pantheon,  and  so  with  the  Greek  Belns,  the 
hero-founder  of  the  city.  This  identity  is  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear 
to  show  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  really  Cushite,  i.  e.  identical  in  race  with  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of  Ethiopia. 
The  seat  of  government  at  this  early  time  was,  as 
ha.s  been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia,  Erech  (  Warka) 
and  Or  {Uugheir')  being  the  capitals,  and  Babylon 
(if  built)  being  a  place  of  no  consequence.  The 
country  was  called  Shinar  ("IJ'JB'),  and  the  people 
the  Akhadim  (comp.  Accad  of  Gen.  x.  10).  Of 
the  art  of  this  period  we  have  specimens  in  the 
ruins  of  Muglwir  and  Warka,  the  remains  of  which 
date  from  at  least  the  20th  century  before  our  era. 
We  find  the  use  of  kiln-balced  as  well  as  of  sun-dried 
bricks  already  begun ;  we  find  writing  practised,  for 
the  briclis  are  stamped  with  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  kings ;  we  find  buttresses  employed  to  support 
buildings,  and  we  have  probable  indications  of  the 
system  of  erecting  lofty  buildings  in  stages.  On 
the  other  hand,  mortar  is  unknown,  and  the  bricks 
are  laid  either  in  clay  or  in  bitumen  (comp.  Gen. 
xi.  3) ;  they  are  radely  moulded,  and  of  vai-ious 
shapes  and  sizes ;  sun-dried  bricks  predominate,  and 
some  large  buildings  are  composed  entirely  of  them  ; 
in  these  reed-matting  occurs  at  intervals,  apparently 
used  to  protect  the  mass  from  disintegration.  There 
is  no  trace  of  ornament  in  the  erections  of  this  date, 
which  were  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and 
solidity. 

The  first  important  change  which  we  are  able  to 
trace  in  the  external  condition  of  Babylon,  is  its 
subjection,  at  a  time  anterior  to  Abraham,  by  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Elam  or  Susiana.  Berosus 
spoke  of  a  first  Chaldaean  dynasty  consisting  of 
eleven  kings,  whom  he  probably  represented  as 
reigning  from  B.C.  2234  to  B.C.  1976.  At  the  last 
mentioned  date  he  said  there  was  a  change,  and  a 
new  dynasty  succeeded,  consisting  of  49  kings,  who 
reigned  4.'i8  yeare  (from  B.C.  1976  to  B.C.  1518). 
It  is  thought  tliat  this  transition  may  mai'k  the  in- 
v.Tsion  of  Babylonia  fi'om  the  East,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  Elamitic  influence  in  the  country, 
under  Chedorlaomcr  (Gen.  xiv.),  whose  represen- 
tative appears  as  a  conqueror  in  the  inscriptions. 
Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch,  king  of 
EUasar  (Zarso),  would  be  tributary  princes  whom 
Chedorlaomcr  had  subjected,  while  he  himself  may 
have  become  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Berosus,  continued  on  the  throne  for 
above  450  year's.     From  this  point  the  history  of 
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Babylon  is  almost  a  blank  for  above  twelve  ceutu- 
ries.  Except  in  the  mention  of  the  plundering  of 
Job  by  the  Chaldaeans  (Job  i.  17),  and  of  the 
"goodly  Babylonish  ganneut"  which  Achan  co- 
veted (Josh.  vii.  21),  Scripture  is  silent  with  regard 
to  the  Babylonians  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to 
that  of  Hezekiah.  Berosus  covered  this  space  with 
three  dynasties ;  one  (which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) of  49  Chaldaean  kings,  who  reigned  458 
years;  another  of  9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245 
years;  and  a  third  of  49  Assyrian  monai'chs,  who 
held  dominion  for  526  years;  but  nothing  beyojid 
this  bai-e  outline  has  come  down  to  us  on  his  autho- 
rity concerning  the  period  in  question.  The  mo- 
numental records  of  the  country  furnish  a  series  of 
names,  the  reading  of  which  is  veiy  uncertain, 
which  may  be  arranged  with  a  good  deal  of  proba- 
bility in  chronological  order,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  first  of  these  three  dynasties.  Of  the  second 
no  traces  have  been  hitherto  discovered.  The  third 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Upper  Dynasty 
of  Assyria,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given 
in  a  former  article  [Assyria].  It  would  appear 
then  as  if  Babylon,  after  having  had  a  native  Chal- 
daean dynasty  which  niled  for  224  years  (Brandis, 
p.  17),  and  a  second  dynasty  of  Elamitic  Chaldaeans 
who  ruled  for  a  farther  period  of  458  years,  fell 
wholly  under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  subject 
first  to  Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
then  to  Assyria  for  above  five  centuries,  and  not 
regaining  even  a  qualified  independence  till  the  time 
marked  by  the  close  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation 
of  the  Lower  Assyrian  empire.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion which  seems  naturally  to  follow  from  the 
absti-act  which  is  all  that  we  possess  of  Berosus : 
and  doubtless  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  But 
the  statement  is  too  broad  to  be  exact ;  and  the  mo- 
numents show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  ab- 
sorbed into  Assyria,  or  even  for  vei*y  many  years 
together  a  submissive  vassal.,  Assyria,  which  she 
had  colonised  during  the  time  of  the  second  or  great 
Chaldaean  dynasty,  to  which  she  had  given  lettei-s 
and  the  arts,  and  which  she  had  held  in  subjection 
for  many  hundred  years,  became  in  her  turn  (about 
B.C.  1270)  the  predominant  Mesopotamian  power, 
and  the  glory  of  Babylon  in  consequence  suffered 
eclipse.  But  she  had  her  native  kings  during  the 
whole  of  the  Assyi'ian  period,  and  she  frequently 
contended  with  her  great  neighboui-,  being  some- 
times even  the  aggi-^sor.  Though  much  sunk  from 
her  foi"mer  greatness,  she  continued  to  he  the  second 
power  in  Asia ;  and  retained  a  vitality  which  at  a 
later  date  enabled  her  to  become  once  more  the  head 
of  an  empire. 

The  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes  exactly 
known  to  us  from  the  year  B.C.  747.  An  astro- 
nomical work  of  the  geogi'apher  Ptolemy  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  document,  the  importance  of  which  for 
comparative  chronology  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ex- 
aggerate. The  "  Canon  of  Ptolemy,"  as  it  is  called, 
gives  us  the  succession  of  Babylonian  monarchs,. 
with  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of  each,  from  the 
year  B.C.  747,  when  Nahouassar  mounted  the 
throne,  to  B.C.  331,  when  the  last  Persian  king  was 
dethroned  by  Alexander.  This  document,  which 
from  its  close  accordance  with  the  statements  of 
Scripture  always  vindicated  to  itself  a  high  au- 
thority in  the  eyes  of  Christian  chronologers,  has 
recently  been  confirmed  in  so  many  points  by  the 
inscriptions  that  its  authentic  character  is  esta- 
blished beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute. 
As  the  biisis  of  all  accurate  Ciilculation  lor  oriental 
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dates  pi'evious  to  (_'yrus,  it  seems  ]jroper  to  tran- 
scribe the  earlier  portion  of  it  in  this  place.  [The 
dates  B.C.  ai'e  added  for  convenience  sake.] 


Years. 

N.E. 

D.C. 

Nabonassar 

14 

1 

747 

tfadlus  

2 

15 

733 

Chiuzinus  and  Poi-us  . ,     . . 

5 

17 

731 

Elulaeus       

6 

22 

726 

Mardocempalus 

12 

21 

72) 

Arceauus      

5 

39 

709 

First  interregnum 

2 

44 

704 

Bclibus 

3 

46 

702 

Aparanadius        

6 

49 

699 

Regibelus     

1 

55 

693 

Mcsesimordacus 

4 

66 

692 

Second  interregnum  . .     . . 

8 

60 

688 

Asaridanus 

13 

68 

680 

Saosducbinus       

20 

81 

667 

Cinneladanus       

22 

101 

647 

Nabopolassar       

21 

123 

625 

Nebuchadnezzar 

43 

144 

604 

Illoarudamus       

2 

187 

561 

Nerigassnlassarus 

4 

189 

559 

Nabonadius 

IV 

193 

555 

Cyrus 

9 

210 

538 

Of  Nabonassar,  the  first  king  in  Ptolemy's  list, 
nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known  except  the  fact, 
reported  by  Berosus,  that  he  destroyed  all  the 
annals  of  his  predecessors  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  Babylonians  to  date  from  himself  (Fr. 
11  a).  It  has  been  conjectm'ed  that  he  was  th,e 
husband,  or  son,  of  Semiramis,  and  owed  to  her  his 
possession  of  the  throne.  But  of  this  theory  there 
is  at  present  no  proof.  '  It  rests  mainly  upon  a 
synchronism  obtained  from  Herodotus,  who  makes 
Semiramis  a  Babylonian  qneen,  and  places  her  five 
generations  (167  year's)  before  Nitocris,  the  mothei- 
of  the  last  king.  The  Assyrian  discoveries  have 
shown  that  there  was  a  Semiramis  about  this  time, 
but  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  her  connexion  with 
Babylon,  which  still  continues  uncertain.  The 
immediate  successors  of  Nabonassar  ai'e  still  more 
obscure  than  himself.  Absolutely  nothing  beyond 
the  brief  notation  of  the  canon  has  reached  us  con- 
cerning Nadius  (or  Nabius),  Chinzinus  (or  Chinzirus) 
and  Porus,  or  Elulaeus,  who  certainly  cannot  be 
the  Tyiian  king  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Menander  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14.  §2). 
Mardocempalus,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  monarch  to 
whom  great  interest  attaches.  He  is  undoubtedly 
tlie  Merodach-Baladan,  or  Berodach-Baladan  [Me- 
rodach-Baladan]  of  Scripture,  and  was  a  person- 
age of  great  consequence,  reigning  himself  twice, 
the  first  time  for  12  years,  contemporaneously 
with  the  Assyrian  king  Sargon,  and  the  second 
time  for  six  months  only,  during  the  first  year. of 
Sennacherib ;  and  leaving  a  sort  of  hereditary 
claim  to  his  sons  and  gi-andsons,  who  ai-e  found 
to  have  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Esar- 
haddon  and  his  successor.  His  dealings  with 
Hezekiah  sufficiently  indicate  the  independent  posi- 
tion of  Babylon  at  this  period,  while  the  interest 
which  he  felt  in  an  astronomical  phenomenon  (2 
Chr.  xxxii.  31)  hannonises  with  the  character  of 
a  native  Chaldaean  king  which  appears  to  belong  to 
him.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show  that  after 
reigning  12  yeai*s  Merodach-Baladan  was  deprived 
of  his  crown  and  driven  into  banishment  by  Sargon, 
who  appears  to  haVe  placed  Arccanus  (his  son  ?) 
upon  the  throne  as  viceroy,  a  position  which  he 
maintained  for  five  yeare.  A  time  of  trouble  then 
ensued,  estimated  In  the  canon  at  two  years,  during 
which   various   pretenders    assumed    the    crown, 
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among  them  a  certain  Hagisa,  or  Acises,  who 
reigned  for  about  a  month.,  and  Merodach-Baladan, 
who  held  the  throne  for  half  a  year  (Polyhist.'ap. 
Euseh.).  Sennacherib,  bent  on  re-establishing  the 
influence  of  Assyria  over  Babylon,  proceeded  against 
Merodach-Baladan  (as  he  informs  us)  in  his  first 
year,  and  having  dethroned  him,  placed  an  Assy- 
rian named  BeJib,  or  Belibus,  upon  the  throne, 
who  ruled  as  his  viceroy  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  party  of  Merodach-Baladan 
still  giving  trouble,  Sennacherib  descended  again 
into  Babylonia,  once  more  overran  it,  removed 
JBelib,  and  placed  his  eldest  son — who  appears  in 
the  Canon  as  Aparanadius  —  upon  the  throne. 
Aparanadius  reigned  for  six  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  certain  Regibelus,  who  reigned  for 
one  year;  after  which  Mesesimordacus  held  the 
throne  for  four  years.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  these  kings,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  viceroys,  or  independent  native  monarchs. 
They,  were  contemporary  with  Sennacherib,  to 
whose  reign  belongs  also  the  second  inteii'egnum, 
extending  to  eight  years,  which  the  Canon  inter- 
poses between  the  reigns  of  Mesesimordacus  and 
Asaridanus.  In  Asai'idanus  critical  eyes  long  ago 
detected  Esarhaddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  suc- 
cessor ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  from  the 
inscriptions  that  this  king  ruled  in  person  over 
both  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding  his  coui-t 
alternately  at  their  respective  capitals.  Hence  we 
may  understand  how  Manasseh,  his  contemporary,* 
came  to  be  "  can'ied  by  the  captains  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  Babylon,"  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  as 
would  have  been  done  in  any  other  reign.  [Esar- 
haddon.] Saosduchinus  and-  Ciniladanus  (or 
Cinneladanus),  his  brother  (Polyhist.),  the  suc- 
cessors of  Asaridanus,  are  kings  of  whose  history  we 
know  nothing.  Probably  they  were  viceroys  under 
the  later  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  are  represented 
by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.)  as  retaming  their  au- 
thoiity  over  Babylon  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh. 

With  Nabopolassar,  the  successor  of  Cinnela- 
danus, and  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Babylon  commences.  Accord- 
ing to  Abydenus,  who  probably  drew  his  infonna- 
tion  from  Berosus,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  by  the  last  Assyrian  king,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Medes  were  about  to  make  their 
final  attack ;  whereupon,  betraying  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  ari'anged 
a  maiTiage  between  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in 
the  last  siege  of  the  city,  [Nineveh.]  On  the 
success  of  the  confederates  (B.C.  625)  Babylon  be- 
came not  only  an  independent  kingdom,  but  an 
empire ;  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
Assyiian  ten'itory  were  assigned  to  Nabopolassar 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoils  which  followed  on 
the  conquest,  and  thereby  the  Babylonian  dominion 
became  extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  the  Taurus  range,  over  Syi'ia, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idumaea,  and  (perhaps)  a  por- 
tion of  Egypt.  Thus,  among  others,  the  Jews 
passed  quietly  and  almost  without  remai'k,  from 
one  feudal  head  to  another,  exchanging  dependency 
on  Assyria  for  dependency  on  Babylon,  and  con- 
tinuing to  pay  to  Nabopolassar  the  same  tribute 
and  service  which  they  had  previously  rendei'ed  to 
the  Assyrians.  Fnendly  relations  seem  to  have 
been  maintained  with  Media  throughout  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar,  who  led  or  sent  a  contingent  to 
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help  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  war,  and  acted  as 
mediator  in  the  negotiations  by  which  that  war 
was  concluded  (Herod,  i.  74).  At  a  later  date 
hostilities  broke  out  with  Egypt.  Neco,  the  son 
of  Psamatik  I.,  about  the  year  B.C.  608,  Invaded 
the  Babylonian  dominions  on  the  south-west,  and  ' 
made  himself  master  of  the  entire  tract  between 
his  own  country  and  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xxiii.  29, 
and  xxiv.  7).  Nabopolassar  was  now  advanced  in 
life,  and  not  able  to  take  the  field  in  person  (Beros. 
Fr.  14).  He  therefore  sent  his  son,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, at  the  head  of  a  large  anny,  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which 
soon  followed,  restored  to  Babylon  the  fonner 
limits  of  her  territory  (comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  7  with 
Jer.  xlvi.  2-12).  Nebuchadnezzar  pressed  for- 
ward and  had  reached  Egypt,  when  news  of  his 
fathei''s  death  recalled  him ;  and  hastily  returaing  to 
Babylon,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  himself, 
without  any  struggle,  acknowledged  king  (B.C.  604). 

A  complete  account  of  the  works  and  exploits  ot 
this  great  monai'ch — by  far  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  Babylonian  kings — will  be  given  in  a  later 
article.  [Nebuchadnezzar.]  It  is  enough  to  note 
in  this  place  that  he  was  great  both  in  peace  and 
in  war,  but  greater  in  the  former.  Besides  re- 
covering the  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
carrying  off  the  Jews  after  repeated  rebellions  into 
captivity,  he  reduced  Phoenicia,  besieged  and  took 
Tyre,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not  actually  conquer, 
Egypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adoraer  and  beautifiei- 
of  his  native  land — as  the  builder  and  restorer  of 
almost  all  her  cities  and  temples — that  this  monarch 
obtained  that  gi'eat  reputation  which  has  handed 
down  his  name  traditionally  in  the  East,  on  a  par 
with  those  of  Nimrod,  Solomon,  and  Alexander, 
and  made  it  still  a  familiar  term  in  the  moatlis  of 
the  people.  Probably  no  single  man  ever  left  behind 
him  as  his  memorial  upon  the  eai'tli  one  half  the 
amount  of  building  which  was  erected  by  this  king. 
The  ancient  ruius  and  the  modern  towns  of  Baby- 
lonia are  alike  built  almost  exclusively  of  his  biicks. 
Babylon  itself,  the  capital,  was  peculiarly  the  object 
of  his  attention.  It  was  here  that,  besides  rei)aii'ing 
the  walls  and  restoring  the  temples,  he  constructed 
that  magnificent  palace,  which,  with  its  triple  en- 
closure, its  hanging  gardens,  its  plated  pillai-s,  and 
its  rich  ornamentation  of  enamelled  brick,  was  re- 
garded in  ancient  times  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world  (Strab.  xvi.  1.  §5). 

Nebuchadnezzar  died  B.C.  561,  having  reigned 
for  43  yeare,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach, 
liis  son,  who  is  called  in  the  Canon  lUoarudamus. 
This  prince,  who  "  in  the  year  that  he  began  to 
reign  did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin,  king  oi 
Judah,  out  of  prison"  (2  K.  xxv.  27),  was  mur- 
dered, after  having  held  the  crown  for  two  years 
only,  by  Neriglissar,  his  brother-in-law.  [EviL- 
Merodach.]  Neriglissiu" — the  Nerigassolassar  of 
the  Ciinon — is  (apparently)  identical  with  the 
"  Nergal-shar-ezer,  liab-Mag"  of  Jei'emiah  (xxxix. 
3,  13-14).  He  beai-s  this  title,  which  has  been 
ti*anslated  "chief  of  the  Magi"  (Gesenius),  or 
"  chief  pi'iest"  (^Col.  Rawhnson),  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions, and  calls  himself  the  son  of  a  "  king  of 
Babylon."  Some  writers  have  considered  him  iden- 
tical with  *'  Darius  the  Mede  "  (Larcher,  Conringius, 
Bouhier) ;  but  this  is  improbable  [Darius  the 
Mede]  ,  and  he  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  Babylo- 
nian of  high  rank,  who  having  maixied  a  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  his  thoughts  to  the  crown, 
and  finding  Evil-Merodach  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
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jects,  murderpd  him,  and  became  his  successor. 
Neriglissav  built  the  palace  at  Babylon,  which  seems 
to  have  been  placed  originally  on  the  right  bank  <if 
the  river.  He  was  probably  advanced  in  life  at 
his  accession,-  and  thus  reigned  but  four  yeai-s, 
though  he  died  xi  natural  death,  and  left  the  crowu 
to  his  son,  Laborosoarchod.  This  prince,  though  a 
mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  father's  decease,  was 
allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  yi^ithout  difficulty: 
but  when  he  had  reigned  nine  months,  he  bepame 
tlie  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among  his  friends  and 
connexions,  who,  professing  to  detect  in  him  symp- 
toms of  a  bad  disposition,  seized  Mm,  and  tortured 
him  to  death.  Nabonidus  (or  Labynetus),  one  of 
the  conspirators,  succeeded ;  he  is  called  by  Berosus 
"  a  certain  Nabonldus,  a  Babylonian"  (ap.  Joseph. 
c.  Ap.  i.  21),  by  which  it  would  appear  that  Ke 
was  not  a  member  of  the  royal  family ;  and  this  is 
likewise  evident  from  his  inscriptions,  in  which  he 
only  claims  for  his  father  the  rank  of  "  Rab-Mag." 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
him  (i.  188)  the  son  of  a  great  queen,  Nitocris,  and 
(apparently)  of  a  former  king,  Labynetus  (Nebu- 
chadnezzar?). Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Babylonian  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  is  really  a 
historical  pei-sonage.  His  authority  is  the  feolfe 
argument  for  her  existence,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
credit  against  the  silence  of  Scriptm-e,  Berosus,  the 
Canon,  and  the  Babylonian  monuments.  She  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but 
in  that  case  she  must  have  been  wholly  imconnected 
with  Nabonidus,  who  certainly  bore  no  relation  to 
that  monarch. 

Nabonidus,  or  Labynetus  (as  he  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  B.C. 
555,  very  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Cyi*us  and  Croesus.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  former, 
and,  had  the  struggle  been  prolonged,  would  have 
sent  a  contingent  into  Asia  Minor.  Events  pro- 
ceeded too  rapidly  to  allow  of  this ;  but  Nabonidus 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  alliance,  and  felt  at  once  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  have  to  resist  the  attack  of  an 
avenging  army.  He  probably  employed  his  long 
and  peaceful  reign  of  17  years  in  preparations 
against  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defensive 
works  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  mother 
(i.  185),  and  accumulating  in  the  town  abundant 
stores  of  provisions  (ib.  c.  190).  In  the  year  B.C. 
539  the  attack  came.  Cyi'us  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  irresistible  hordes,  but  wintered  upon  the 
Diyaleh  or  Gyndes,  making  his  final  approaches  in 
the  ensuing  sprmg.  Nabonidus  appears  by  the 
inscriptions  to  have  shortly  before  this  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  his 
son,  Bel-shar-ezer  or  Belshazzar;  on  the  approach 
of  Cyrus,  therefore,  he  took  the  field  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  leaving  his  son  to  command  in 
the  city.  In  this  way,  by  help  of  a  recent  dis- 
covery, the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  the  book  of 
Daniel — ;hitherto  regarded  as  hopelessly  conflict- 
ing— may  be  reconciled.  [Belshazzar,]  Na- 
bonidus engaged  the  army  of  Cyrus,  but  was  de- 
feated and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  ia  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Borsippa  (marked  now  by  the 
Birs-Nimrud),  where  he  continued  till  after  the 
fall  of  Babylon  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21). 
Belshazzar  guarded  the  city,  but,  over-confident  in 
its  strength,  kept  insufficient  watch,  and  recklessly 
indulging  in  untimely  and  impious  festivities  (Dan. 
v.)f  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the 
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channel  of  the  river  (Herod,  i.  191  ;  Xen.  Cijrop. 
vii.  7).  Babylon  was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  as 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (li.  31) — by  an  army  of 
Medes  and  Pei-sians,  as  intimated  170  years  earlier 
by  Isaiah  (xxi.  1-9),  and,  as  Jeremiah  had  also  fore- 
shown (li.  39),  during  a  festival.  In  the  carnage 
which  ensued  upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  Bel- 
shazzar was  slain  (Dan.  v.  30).  Nabonidus,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  submitted,  and  was 
ti'eated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not  only 
spared  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in  Carmania 
(Beros.  ut  supra;  comp.  Abyd.  Fr.  9). 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  as  derivable  from  the 
fragments  of  Berosus,  illustrated  by  the  account  in 
Daniel,  and  reduced  to  harmony  by  aid  of  the  im- 
portant fact,  obtained  recently  from  the  monuments, 
of  the  relationship  between  Belshazzar  and  Nabo- 
nidus. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  it 
differs  in  many  points  from  the  accounts  of  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon ;  but  the  latter  of  these  two 
Writers  is  in  his  Cyropaedia  a  mere  romancer,  and 
the  former  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  ^ 
history  of  the  Babylonians.  The  native  writer, 
whose  information  was  drawn  fi'om  authentic  and 
contemporary  documents,  is  far  better  authority 
than  either  of  the  Greek  authors,  the  earlier  of 
whom  visited  Babylon  nearly  a  century  after  its 
capture  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
become  in  many  respects  corrupted. 

According  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem 
as  if  Babylon  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  not  by 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king,  named 
Darius  (v.  31).  The  question  of  the  identity  of 
this  personage  with  any  Median  or  Babylonian  king 
known  to  us  from  profane  sources,  will  be  discuss^ 
hereafter.  [Daktus  the  Mede  .]  It  need  only  be  re- 
marked here  that  Scripture  does  not  really  conflict 
on  this  point  with  profane  authorities ;  since  there 
is  sufficient  indication,  from  the  terms  used  by  the 
sacred  writer,  that  "  Daiius  the  Mede,"  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  was  not  the  real  conquei'or,  nor 
a  king  who  ruled  in  his  own  right,  but  a  monarch 
intnisted  by  another  with  a  certain  delegated  au- 
thority (see  Dan.  v.  31,  and  ix.  1). 
.  With  the  conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  Babylon.  The  "broad  walls" 
were  then  to  some  extent  "  broken  down"  (Beros. 
Fr.  14),  and  the  "high  gates"  probably  "burnt 
with  fire"  (Jer.  li.  58).  The  defences,  that  is  to 
say,  were  ruined ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  laborioTis  and  useless  task  of  entirely  de- 
molishing the  gigantic  fortifications  of  the  place 
was  attempted,  or  even  contemplated,  by  the  con- 
queror. Babylon  was  weakened,  but  it  continued 
a  royal  residence,  not  only  during  the  lifetime  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  but  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Persian  kings  held  their 
court  at  Babylon  during  the  larger  portion  of  the 
year;  and  at  the  time  of  Alexander*s  conquests  it 
was  still  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  city  of  the 
empire.  It  had,  however,  suflered  considerably  on 
more  than  one  occasion  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
C}Tus.  Twice  in  the  reign  of  Darius  (Beliist.  Ins.), 
and  once  ii?  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  Pers.  §22),  it 
had  risen  against  the  Persians,  and  made  an  effort 
to  regain  its  independence.  After  each  rebellion  its 
defences  were  weakened,  and  during  the  long  period 
of  profound  peace  which  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed 
from  the  reign  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  they  were  allowed  to  go  completely  to 
decay.   The  public  buildings  also  suffered  grievously 
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from  ueglcct.  Alexander  found  the  gi-eat  temple  of 
Belus  in  so  ruined  a  condition  that  it  would  have 
required  the  labour  of  10,000  men  for  two  months 
even  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  with  which  it  was 
encumbered  (Strab.  xvi.  1.  §5).  His  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  and  the  general  embellish- 
ment of  the  city,  were  frustrated  by  his  untimely 
death,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Antioch  under  the  Seleucidae  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  city 
of  Seleucia,  which  soon  after  arose  in  its  ueighboui- 
hood,  not  only  drew  away  its  population,  but  was 
actusdly  constructed  of  materials  derived  from  its 
buildings  (Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  30).  Since  then  Babylon 
has  been  a  quarry  from  which  all  the.  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  have  pei-petually  derived  the  bricks  with 
which  they  have  built  their  cities,  and  (besides 
Seleucia)  Ctesiphon,  Al  Slodain,  Baghdad,  Kufa, 
Kerbelah,  Hillah,  and  numerous  other  towns,  have 
risen  from  its  rains.  The  "  great  city,"  "  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,"  has  thus  em- 
phatically "  become  heaps  "  (Jer.  li.  37)— she  'is 
truly  "  an  a.stonishment  and  a  hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant."  Her  walls  have  altogether  disappeared 
— they  have  "  fallen"  (Jer.  li.  44),  been  "  thrown 
down"  (1.  15),  been  "  broken  utterly"  (li.  58). 
"  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters  "  (1.  39)  ;  for  the 
system  of  imgation,  on  which,  in  Babylonia,  fer- 
tility altogether  depends,  has  long  been  laid  aside ; 
"her  cities"  are  everywhere  "a  de.solation"  (li. 
43) ;  her  "  land  a  wilderness ;"  "  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert "  (jackals)  "  lie  there ;"  and  "  owls  dwell 
there  "  (comp.  Layard,  S'in.  and  Bab.  p.  484,  with 
Is.  xiii.  21-2,  and  Jer.  I.  39):  the  natives  regard 
the  whole  site  as  haunted,  and  neither  will  the 
"  Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the  shepherd  fold  sheep 
there"  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

(See  for  the  descriptive  portions.  Rich's  Two 
Memoirs  on  Babylon ;  Ker  Porter  s  Travels^  vol.  ii. ; 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xxii. ;  Fresnel's 
Tmo  Letters  to  M.  Mold  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
June  and  July,  1853 ;  and  Loftus's  Chaldaea,  ch.  ii. 
On  the  identification  of  the  ruins  with  ancient  sites, 
compare  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  Essay  iv. ; 
Oppert's  Maps  and  Plans;  and  Rennell's  Essay  in 
Rich's  Babylon  and  Persepolis.  On  the  history, 
compare  M.  Niebulir's  Geschiohte  AssJmr's  und 
Babel's ;  Brandis's  Serum  Assyriarum  Tempora 
Emendata ;  Bosanquet's  Sacred  and  Profane  Chro- 
nology ;  and  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Essays 
vi.  and  viii.)  [G.  R.] 

BA'BEL,  TOWEB  OF.  The  "  tower  of 
Babel "  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xi.  4-5),  and  then  as  incomplete.  No  reference  to 
it  appeal's  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
punishments  which  were  to  fall  on  Babylon  for  her 
pride.  It  is  therefore  quite  uncei-fjiin  whether  the 
bnildipg  ever  advanced  beyond  its  foundations.  As, 
however,  the  classical  Avi-itere  universally  in  their 
descriptions  of  Babylon  gave  a  prominent  place  to  a 
certaui  tower-like  building,  which  they  called  the 
temple  ''Herod.,  Died.  Sic,  An-ian.,  Plin.  &c.),  or  the 
tomb  (Strabo)  of  Belus,  it  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  the  tower  was  in  coui-se  of  time  finished, 
and  became  the  principal  temple  of  the  Chaldaean 
metropolis.  Certainly  this  may  have  been  the 
case ;  but,  while  there  is  some  evidence  against, 
there  is  none  in  favour  of  it.  A  Jewish  tradition, 
recorded  by  Bochart  (^Phaleg,  i.  9),  declared  that 
fire  fell  from  heaven,  and  split  the  tower  through 
to  its  foundai  ion ;  while  AlexMider  Polyhistor  (Fr. 
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10)  and  the  other  profane  writers  who  noticed  the 
tower  (as  Abydenus,  Fi-s.  5  and  6),  said  that  it  had 
been  blown  down  by  the  winds.  Such  authorities 
therefore  as  we  possess,  represent  the  building  as 
destroyed  soon  after  its  erection.  Wlien  the  Jews, 
however,  were  carried  captive  into  Babylonia, 
struck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  temples,  they 
imagined  that  they  saw  in  them,  not  merely  build- 
ings similar  in  type  and  mode  of  construction  to  the 

"tower"  (7^JP)  of  their  scripture?,  but  in  this 
or  that  temple  they  thought  to  recognise  the  very 
tower  itself.  The  predominant  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  the 
modem  Birs-Nimrud,  although  the  distance  of 
that  place  from  Babylon  is  an  msuperable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  identification.  Similai-ly  when 
Christian  travellere  fii-st  began  to  visit  the  Meso- 
potamian  ruins,  they  genei-ally  attached  the  name 
of  "  the  tower  of  Babel "  to  whatever  mass,  among 
those  beheld  by  them,  was  the  loftiest  and  most 
imposing.  Kawulf  in  the  16th  century  found  the 
"tower  of  Babel"  at  Felugiali,  Pietro  dclla  Valle 
in  the  1 8th  identified  it  with  the  ruin  Bahil  near 
Hillah,  while  early  in  the  present  century  Rich 
and  Ker  Porter  revived  the  Jewish  notion,  and 
argued  for  its  identity  with  the  Birs.  There  are 
in  reality  no  real  grounds  either  for  identifying  the 
tower  with  the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  for  supposing 
that  any  remains  of  it  long  survived  the  check 
which  the  builders  received,  when  they  were 
"  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and 
"  left  off  to  build  the  city  "  (Gen.  xi.  8).  All  then 
that  can  be  properly  attempted  by  the  modem 
critic  is  to  show,  1.  what  was  the  probable  type 
and  character  of  the  building ;  and  2.  what  were 
the  materials  and  manner  of  its  construction. 

With  regard  to  the  former  point,  it  may  readily 
be  allowed  that  the  Birs-Nimrud,  though  it  cannot 
be  the  tower  of  Babel  itself,  which  was  at  Babylon 
(Gen.  xi.  9),  yet,  as  the  most  perfect  representative 
of  an  ancient  Babylonian  temple-tower,  may  well 
be  taken  to  show,  better  than  any  other  ruin,  the 
probable  shape  and  character  of  the  edifice.  This 
building  appeal's,  by  the  cai'eful  examinations  re- 
cently made  of  it,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  oblique 
pyramid  built  in  seven  receding  stages.  "  Upon  a 
platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  of  bunit  brick 
the  firet  or  basement  stage  — an  exact  square,  272 
feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a  second,  230  feet  each 
way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high ;  which,  however, 
was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first, 
but  considerably  neai'er  to  the  south-western  end, 
which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The 
other  stages  were  arranged  similarly — the  third 
being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high ;  the  fourth 
146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high;  the  fifth  104 
feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth ;  the 
sixth  62  feet  squai'e,  and  again  the  same  height; 
and  the  seventh  20  feet  squai'e  and  once  more  the 
same  height.  On  the  seventh  stAge  there  was 
probably  placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems 
to  have  been  again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  the 
seventh  story.  The  entire  original  height,  jUlowing 
three  feet  for  the  platfoi'm,  would  thus  have  been 
156  feet,  or,  without  the  platfonn,  153  feet.  The 
whole  foi'med  a  sort  of  oblique  pyramid,  the 
gentler  slope  facing  the  N.E.,  and  the  steeper  in- 
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clinmg  to  the  S.W.  On  the  N.E.  side  was  the  grand 
entrance,  and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a  separate 
building,  the  debris  from  which  liaving  joined  those 
from  the  temple  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate 
space,  and  very  remarkably  prolong  the  mouud  in 
this  direction'*  (Kawliiison's  Ilerodotvs,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  582-3).  The  Birs  temple,  which  was  called 
the ' '  Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,"  was  ornamented 
with  the  planetary  colours  (see  the  plan),  but  this 
was  most  likely  a  peculiarity.  The  other  chief 
features  of  it  seem  to  have  been  common  to  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The 
feature  of  stages  is  found  in  the  temples  at  Warka 
and  Mitgheir  (Loftus'  Chaldaea,  pp.  129  and  168), 
which  belong  to  very  primitive  times  (h.C.  2230) ; 
that  of  the  emplacement,  so  that  the  four  angles 
face  the  four  cardinal  fwints,  is  iikewi?:e  common 
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to  thope  ancient  structures;  while  tlic  square*^ 
form  i::  universal.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  so  large  a  number  of  stages  was 
common.  The  Miigheir  and  Warka  temples  have 
no  more  than  two,  and  probably  never  had  more 
than  three,  or  at  most,  four  stages.  -The  great 
temple  of  Beliis  at  Babylon  {Babll)  shows  only 
one  stage ;  though,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thorities, it  too  was  a  sort  of  pyramid  (Hei'od., 
Strab.).  The  height  of  the  Birs  is  153J  feet, 
that  of  Bahil  140  (?),  that  of  the  Warka  temple 
100,  that  of  the  temple  at  Mugheir  50  feet. 
Strabo's  statement  that  the  tomb  of  Belus  was  a 
stade  (606  feet  in  height)  would  thus  seem  to  be  a 
gross  exaggeration.  Probably  no  Babylonian 
tower  ever  equalled  the  Great  Pyramid ;  the 
original  height  of  which  was  430  feet. 
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With  regard  to  the  materials  used  In  the  tower, 
and  the  manner  of  its  construction,  more  light  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Warka  and  Mac/heir  build- 
ings than  from  the  Birs.  The  Birs  was  rebuilt 
from  top  to  bottom  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  shows 
the  mode  of  construction  prevalent  in  Babylon  at 
the  best  period ;  the  temples  at  Warka  and  Mug- 
heir  remain  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  primitive 
condition,  the  upper  stories  alone  having  been 
renovated.  The  Warka  temple  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  sun-driecJ  bricks,  which  ai'c  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes;  the  cement  used  is  mud;  and 
reeds  are  largely  employed  in  the  construction. 
It  is  a  building  of  the  most  primitive  type,  and 
exhibits  a  ruder  style  of  art  than  that  which  we 
perceive  from  Scnpture  to  have  obtained  at  the  date 
of  the  tower.     Burnt  bricks  were  employed  in  the 


composition  of  the  tower  fCen.  xi.  8),  and  fhourh 
perhaps  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  what  the  hcmar 
("iTOrt)  used  tor  mortar  may  have  been  (see  Fresnel 

in  Joum.  Asiatique  for  June,  1853,  p.  9),  yet  on 
the  whole  it  is  most  probable  that  bitumen  (which 
abounds  in  Babylonia)  is  the  substance  intended. 
Now  the  lower  basement  of  the  Mugheir  Tiemple 
exliibits  this  combination  in  a  decidedly  primitive 
form.  The  burnt  bricks  are  of  small  size  and  of  an 
inferior  quality;  they  are  laid  in  bitumen;  and 
they  face  a  mass  of  sun-dried  brick,  forming  a  solid 
wall  outside  it,  ten  feet  in  thickness.  No  reeds  are 
used  in  the  building.  Writing  appears  on  it,  -but  of 
-an  antique  cast.  The  supposed  date  is  H.C.  2300 — 
a  little  earlier  than  the  time  commonly  assigned  to 
the  building  of  the  tower.     Probably  the  erection  of 
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the  two  buildings  was  not  separated  by  a  very  long  in- 
tei-val,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  of  the 
two  the  tower  was  the  earlier.  If  we  mark  its  date, 
as  perhaps  we  ai'e  entitled  to  do,  by  the  time  of 
Peleg,  the  son  of  Eber,  and  father  of  Reu  (see  Oien. 
X.  25),  we  may  perhaps  place  it  about  B.C.  2600. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  real  idea 
of  "  scaling  heaven  "  was  present  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  raised  either  the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  any 
other  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The  ex- 
pression used  in  Genesis  (xi.  4)  is  a  mere  hyperbole 
for  gi'eat  height  (comp.  Deut,  i,  28  ;  Dan.  iv.  11, 
&c.),  and  should  not  be  taken  literally.  Military 
defence  was  probably  the  primary  object  of  such 
edifices  in  early  times :  but  with  the  wish  for  this 
may  have  been  combined  furtlier  secondary  mo- 
tives, which  remained  when  such  defence  was  other- 
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wise  provided  for,  Dio 
donis  states  that  the  great 
tower  of  the  temple  ot 
Belus  was  used  by  the 
Chaldaeans  as  an  observa- 
tory (ii.  9),  and  the  care- 
ful emplacement  of  the 
Babylonian  temples  with 
the  angles  facing  the  fom* 
cardinal  points,  would  be 
a  natural  consequence,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  strong 
conifirmatiou  of  the  reality 
of  this  application.  M. 
tVesnel  has  recently  con- 
jectured that  they  were 
also  used  as  sleeping-places 
for  the  chief  priests  in  the , 
summer-time  [Journ.  Asi- 
atiquGj  June,  1853,  pp. 
529-31).  The  upper  air 
is  cooler,  and  is  free  from 
the  insects,  especially  mos- 
quitos,  which  abound  be- 
low ;  and  the  description 
which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  chamber  at  the  top  of 
the  Belus  tower  (i.  181) 
goes  far  to  confii-m  this 
ingenious  view.    [G.  R.] 

BA'BI  (BajSf  ;  Alex. 
B-rj^ai ;  Beer),  1  Esd.  viii. 
37.     [Bebai.] 

BABTLON.  [Babel.] 

BA'CA,  THE  VAIi- 
LEY  OJP  (NDan  ppjf; 

Koi\^s  Tov  K\av6fiiovos ; 
Vallis  lacrymarmri)^  a 
valley  somewhere  in  Pales- 
tine, through  which  the  ex- 
iled Psalmist  sees  in  vision 
the  pilgrims  passing  in  their 
march  towards  liie  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah  at  Zion 
(Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6).  The  pas- 
sage seems  to  contain  a 
play,  in  the  manner  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  on  the 
name  of  the  trees  (D^K33 ; 

Mulberry)  from  which 
the  valley  probably  derived 
its  name,  and  the  **  tears  " 
(^D3)  shed  by  the  pilgrims  in  their  joy  at  their 
approach  to  Zion.  These  tears  were  so  abundant 
as  to  tuni  the  dry  valley  in  which  the  Bacaim  h-ees 
delighted  (Niebuhr,  quoted  in  Winer,  s.  u.)  into  a 
springy  or  mai-shy  place  (|*]yD).     That  the  valley 

was  a  real  locality  is  most  probable,  from  the  use 
of  the  definite  ai-ticle  before  the  name  (Gesen.  Thes, 

205).     A  valley  of  the  same  name  rUCx!!   45^U  J 

still  exists  in  the  Sinaitic  district  (Bm"ck.  619). 

The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna,  i.  e. 
the  Ge-Hinnom  or  ravine  below  Mount  Zion.  This 
locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of  Bacaim 
ti-ees  in  2  Sam.  v.  23.  [G.] 

BAC'CHIDES  (BaKX^S7?y).  a  ti-iend  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes   (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §2)  and 
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governor  of  Mesopotamia  {iv  t^  ire'pa^  rod  TroTa/j.ov, 
1  Mace.  vii.  8  ;  Joseitli.  1.  c),  who  \v:u>  commis- 
sioned by  Demetrius  Snter  to  investigate  the  charges 
which  Alcimas  preferred  against  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
He  confirmed  Alcimus  in  the  high  priesthood ; 
and,  having  inflicted  signal  vengeance  on  the  ex- 
treme party  of  the  Assidaeans  [AssiDEANS]  he  re- 
turned to  Antioch.  After  the  expulsion  of  Alcimus 
and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Kicanor,  he  led  a  second 
expedition  into  Judaea.  Judas  Maccabaeus  fell  in 
the  battle  which  ensued  at  Laisa  (b.c.  161);  and 
Bacchides  reestablished  the  supremacy  of  the  Syrian 
faction  (1  Mace.  ix.  25,  ol  dffe^eis  &vdp€s  ;  Jos. 
Ant,  xiii.  1,  §1).  He  next  attempted  to  sui'prise 
Jonathan,  who  had  assumed  the  leadership,  of  the 
national  party  after  the  death  of  Judas;  but  Jona- 
than escaped  across  the  Joi'dan.  Bacchides  then 
placed  garrisons  in  several  important  positions, 
and  took  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  present 
government.  Ha™g  completed  the  pacilication 
of  the  country*^  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  5)  he  yq- 
turned  to  Demetrius  (b.c.  160).  After  two 
years  he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian 
taction,  in  the  hope  of  overpowering  Jonathan  and 
Simon,  who  still  maintained  a  small  force  in  the 
desei't ;  but  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  tui'ned 
against  those  who  had  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  expedition,  and  sought  an  honourable  retreat. 
When  this  was  known  by  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys 
to  Bacchides  and  concluded  a  peace  (b.c.  158)  with 
him,  acknowledging  him  as  governor  under  the 
Spian  king,  while  Bacchides  pledged  himself  not  to 
enter  the  land  again,  a  condition  which  he  faithfully 
observed  (1  Mace.  vii.  ix. ;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  10, 11  ; 
xiii.  1).  [B.  F.  W.] 

BACCHU'RUS  {BaKXovpos  ;  Zacoarus),  one 
of  the  *'  holy  singers"  (roij/  Upo'^aKrwu)  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esd.  ix.  24).  No  name 
coiTesponding  with  this  is  traceable  in  the  pai-allel 
list  in  Ezra. 

BACCHUS.     [Dionysus.] 

BACE'NOR  {BaK'fjycap  ;  Bacenor),  apparently 
a  captain  of  horse  in  the  aniiy  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(2  Mac.  sii.  35).  Or  possibly  rov  BaK-^fopos  may 
have  been  the  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  companies 
or  squadrons. 

RACH'RITES,  THE  (nSSn  ;  LXX.  omits  ; 
fam.  Becheritarum),  the  family  of  Becker,  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35).     [Beri^ui.] 

BADGER  (tJ'nn,  Tachash).  The  word 
occurs  seven  times  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Num- 
bers and  six  times  in  Exodus,  always  (with  one 
exception)  in  connexion  with  "I'lJ?,  a  skin,  and 
in  relation  to  the  coverings  of  the  Tabernacle,  of 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  other  sacred  ves- 
sels. In  I'jzek.  xvi.  10  it  indicates  the  material  of 
which  the  shoes  of  women  were  made.  The  LXX. 
render  it  by  Bepfxara  vaKivdiva  and  KtiXv/xfia  5ep- 
/xdrij/oy  va.Kiv6ivov.  Aquil,  and  Symm,  Idj/Oiva, 
Jer.  pelles  laathina^ :  and  in  this  conjecture  that 
a  colour  is  signified  these  ancient  authorities  are 
followed  by  Bochart,  Oedman,  Rosenmiiller,  and 
Hamilton  Smith  in  Kitto.  The  fact,  however,  that 
EJTiri  is  frequently  found  in  the  plural  seems  to 
exclude  the  notion  of  a  colour,  and  Gesenius  argues 
that  some  animal  must  be  meant,  probably  a  badger 


'^  In  1  Mace,  ix,  57,  hia  retuni  seems  to  be  referred  to 
the  death  of  Alcimus. 
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ui'  seal.    The  Talmudists  say  that  Ei'llKl  is  an  animal 

like  a  weasel.     The  Arabic     ^^\'J  is  not  only  a 

dolphin  but  also  a  seal,  and  seals  were  numerous 
on  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Strab,  xvi. 
p.  776).  Perhaps  the  Latin  inxiiji  or  tcxo,  the 
oi-iginal  of  the  Spanish  taxon,  Ital.  i'vs.so,  Fr,  taisson. 
Germ.  Dachs,  is  the  same  word.  The  etymolncry 
of  the  word  in  Heb.  is  favourable  tu  this  view. 
K'nPl  =  nE^*nn  from  the  root  HE^n,  qiiievi-t ;  and 
seals  no  less  than  badgers  are  somnolent  animals, 
Maurer,  however,  derives  it  from  the  root  t^HH 

intrusit,  irrupit,  penetrovit,  a  notion  which  suits  the 
burrowing  of  the  badger  as  well  as  the  plunging  of  the 
seal.  Pliny  (ii.  56)  mentions  the  use  of  the  skins 
of  seals  as  a  covering  for  tents,  and  as  a  protection 
from  lightning.  (Comp.  Plut.  Symp.  v.  9  ;  Sueton. 
Octav.  90  ;  Eaber,  ArchaeoL  B.ehr.  i.  p.  115,) 

The  tJ'nri  has  also  been  identified  with  the  Trl- 
chechus  jn'ir'uius  of  Linnaeus,  and  with  the  sea-cow 
called  Lamnntin  or  Dugong.  Otliei's  find  it  in  an 
animal  of  the  hyena  kind,  which  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  Tahesch  (Botta's  Voyage  in  Yemen,  1841). 
Robinson  (i.  171)  mentions  sandals  made  of  the 
thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  a  species  of  halicore,  named  by  Ehi'enberg 
Halicora  Hemprichii.  The  skin  is  clumsy  and  coarse, 
and  might  answer  very  well  for  the  external  covei  ing 
of  the  Tabernacle.  The  badger  is  not  unknown  in 
Palestine,  but  on  the  whole  the  weight  of  authority 
is  in  favour  of  rendering  the  word  seal.      [W.  D.] 

BA'GO  {Bay6,  Bay6 ;  Vulg.  omits),  1  Esd. 
viii.  40.     [BiGVAi.] 

BAGO'AS  (Ba7£ias;  Biujoas,  Vagrm),  Jud. 
xii.  11 .  The  name  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  eunuch 
in  Persian  (Plin.  IT.  N'.  xiii,  4,  9).  Comp.  Bnrmann 
ad  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  2,  1.  [B,  F.  "\V.] 

BA'GOI  (Bayot;  Zoroar),  1  E'sd.  v.  14.  [Bui- 

VAI.] 

BAHARU'MITE,  THE.  [Bahurim.] 
BAHU'RIM  (Dn-in|l  and  DnnS  ;  BapaKifx  ; 
Alex,  Baovpeifi,  Baovpi/i ;  Jos.  Baxovp7]S  and 
Baovpiv  ;  Bahwim'),  a  village,  the  slight  notices 
remaining  of  which  connect  it  almost  exclusively 
with  the  flight  of  David.  It  was  apparently  on,  or 
close  to  the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley 
to  Jerusiilem.  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  resided 
here  (2  Sam.  xvii,  18;  IK.  ii.  8),  and  from  the 
village,  when  David,  having  left  the  "  top  of  the 
mount"  behind  him,  was  making  his  way  down  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Olivet  into  the  Jordan  valley 
below,  Shimei  issued  forth,  and  running  along  (Jos. 
Siarpexojv)  on  the  side  or  "rib"  of  the  hill  over 
against  the  king's  party,  flung  his  stones  and  dust, 
and.  foul  abuse  (xvi.  5),  with  a  virulence  which  is 
to  this  day  exhibited  in  the  Ba;st  towards  fallen 
gi-eatness  however  eminent  it  may  previously  have 
been.  Here  in  the  court  of  a  house  was  the  well 
in  which  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  eluded  their  pur- 
suers (xvii.  18).  In  hiK  account  of  the  occurrence, 
Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  9,  §7)  distinctly  states  that 
Bahurim  lay  off  the  main  road  (-jraTSey  inrpa- 
irivres  t^s  b^ov),  which  agrees  well  with  the  ar- 
count  of  Shimei's  behaviour.  Here  Phaltiul,  the 
husband  of  Michal,  bade  farewell  to  his  wife  when 
on  her  return  tfl  King  David  at  Hebron  (2  S;uti.  iii. 
16).    Bahurim  must  have  been  vcvv  near  the  souili 
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inundai'y  of  Benjamin,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
he  lists  in  Joshua,  nor  is  any  explanation  given  of  itt> 
icing  Benjamite,  as  from  Shimei's  residing  there  we 
nay  conclude  it  was.  In  the  Targnm  Jonathan  on 
i  Sam.  XTi.  5,  we  find  it  given  as  Almon  QD^V)- 

5ut  the  situation  of  Almon  (see  Josh.  xxi.  18)  will 
lot  at  all  suit  the  requirements  of  Bahurim.  Dr. 
Sarclay  conjectures  that  the  place  lay  where  some 
•uins  still  exist  close  to  a  Wady  Euviahy,  which 
'uns  in  a  straight  course  for  3  miles  from  Olivet 
lirectly  towards  Jordan,  offering  the  nearest  though 
lot  the  best  route  (Barclay,  563,  4). 

AZMAVETH  "  the  Barhumite  "  (*Dn"l3i1 ;  ti 
BapSto/i^TTjs  J  Alex.  Bupu^elrris ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31), 
)r  "  the  Baharumite  "    CBIVian  ;    6  Bapa/ii ; 

I  Chr.  xi.  33),  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard, 
s  the  only  native  of  Bahurim  that  we  hear  of  except 
3himei.  [G.] 

BA'JITH   (n;i3n,   with   the   definite  article, 

■'  the  house"),  referring  not  to  a  place  of  this  name, 
but  to  the  "temple"  of  the  fijlse  gods  of  Moab,  as 
ipposed  to  the  "high  places"  in  the  same  sen- 
tence (Is.  XV.  2,  and  compai'e  xvi.  12).  The  allu- 
iion  has  been  supposed  to  be  to  Beth-Baal-meon,  or 
Beth-diblathaim,  which  are  named  in  Jer.  xlviii. 
22,  as  here,  with  Dibon  and  Nebo.  But  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  the  conclusion  of  Gesenius  is 
IS  above  (Jesaia  ad  loc.) ;  LXX.  XviretaBs  i(p'  tav- 
rovs  ;  Ascendit  domus.  [G.] 

BAI^AK'KAR  ("lipapil ;  Baicffaxip  ;  Bac- 

mcar),  a  Levite,  apparently  a  descendant  of  Asaph 
;i  Chr.  ix.  15). 

BAK'BUK  (p-13i?3 ;  BaK^oix  ;  Saobuc). 
'Children  of  Bakbuk"  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  retm-ned  from  captivity  with  Zembbabel  (Ezr. 
\.  51 ;  Neh.  vii.  53). 

BAKBUKI'AH  (H^pSpS  ;  LXX.  omits). 
1.  A  Levite  in  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  17, 
Jii.  9).  2.  A  Levite  poiier,  apparently  a  different 
person  from  the  prececUng  (Neh.  xii.  25). 

BAKING.     [Bread.] 

BA'LAAM  (DJ)^3,  i.  e.  Bileam  ;  BaXaa^i. ; 
Joseph.  BiXaiios;  Balaam),  a  man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  intix)duced  in  Numbers  (xxii.  1) 
as  the  son  of  Beor.  He  belonged  to  the  Midianites, 
and  perhaps  as  the  prophet  of  his  people  possessed 
the  same  authority  that  Moses  did  among  the  Israel- 
ites. At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  five  kings  of  Midiau,  apparently  as  a  per- 
son of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xxxi.  8  ;  cf.  xxxi.  16). 
He  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor,  which  is  said  at 
Deut.  x.xiii.  4  to  have  been  a  city  of  Mesopotamia 
(D'nnj  D"1X).  He  himself  speaks  of  being  "brought 
from  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East" 
(Num.  x.\iii.  7).  The  reading,  therefore,  |iSy  »J3 
instead  of  IDJ?  1^3^  wliich  at  Num.  xxii.  5,  is  found 
in  some  MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Samaiitan, 
Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions,  need  not  be  preferred, 
as  the  Ammonites  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended 
so  far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  is  probal)ly  the  rivor 
alluded  to  in  this  place.  The  name  Balaam,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  is  compounded  of  ^3  and  IDJJ 
"  non-populus  fortasse,  i.  q.  peregriims ;"  according 
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to  Vitrmga  it  is  ?J)3  and  DJ?,  the  lord  of  the  people ; 

according  to  Siraonis,  V??  ^d  M,  the  destruction 

of  the  people.  There  is  a  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor, 
mentioned  Gen.  xxxvi.  32,  as  .the  first  king  of 
Edom.  Balaam  is  called  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15  "  the  son 
of  Bosor:"  this  Lightfoot  (Worfs, vii.  80)  thinks.a 
Chaldaism  for  Beor,  and  infers  that  St.  Peter  was 
then  in  Babylon.  Balaam  is  one  of  those  instances 
which  meet  us  in  Scriptui'e  of  persons  dwelling  . 
among  heathens  but  possessing  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
gi-eater  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  God :  he  was 
possessed  of  high  gifte  of  intellect  and  genius :  he 
had  the  intuition  of  truth,  and  could  see  into  the 
life  of  things, — in  short,  he  was  a  poet  and  a 
prophet.  Moreover,  he  confessed  that  all  these 
superior  advantages  were  not  his  own  but  derived 
from  God,  and  were  hip  gift.  And  thus,  doubtless, 
he  had  won  for  himself  among  his  contemporaries 
far  and  wide  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
sanctity.  It  was  believed  that  he  whom  he  blessed 
was  blessed,  and  he  whom  he  cursed  was  cm-sed. 
Elated,  however,  by  bis  fame  and  his  spiritual 
elevation  he  had  begun  to  conceive  that  these  gifts 
were  his  own,  and  that  they  might  be  used  to  the 
furthei-ance  of  his  own  ends.  He  could  make  mer- 
chandise of  them,  and  might  acquire  riches  and 
honour  by  means  of  them.  A  custom  existed 
among  many  nations  of  antiquity  of  devoting  ene- 
mies to  destruction  before  entering  upon  a  war 
with  them.  At  this  time  the  Israelites  were 
marching  fonvards  to  the  occupation  of  Palestine : 
they  were  now  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  by  Jericho.  Balak,  the  king  of 
Moab,  having  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  his 
neighbours,  'the  Amorites,  by  this  people,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Midianites  against  them,  and 
despatched  messengers  to  Balaam  with  the  rewards 
of  divination  in  their  hands.  We  see  fi'om  this, 
therefore,  that  Balaam  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
his  wisdom  as  a  ti-ade,  and  of  mingling  with  it 
devices  of  his  own  by  which  he  imposed  upon 
others  and  perhaps  partially  deceived  himself. 
When  tlie  elders  of  Moab  and  Midian  told  him 
their  message,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  request,  for  he 
invited  them  to  tarry  the  night  with  him  that  he 
might  learn  how  the  Lord  would  regai'd  it.  These 
misgivings  were  confii-med  by  the  express  prohi- 
bition of  God  upon  his  jomTiey.  Balaam  reported 
the  answer,  and  the  messengers  of  Balak  returned. 
The  king  of  Moab,  however,  not  deten'ed  by  this 
failure,  sent  again  more  and  more  honourable 
princes  to  Balaam,  with  the  promise  Uiat  he  should 
be  promoted  to  very  great  honour  upon  complying 
with  his  request.  The  prophet  again  refused,  but 
notwithstanding  invited  the  embassy  to  tarry  the 
night  with  him  that  he  might  know  what  the  Lorf 
would  say  unto  him  further;  and  thus  by  his 
importunity  he  extorted  from  God  the  permission 
he  desired,  but  was  warned  at  the  same  time  that 
his  actions  would  be  overruled  according  to  the 
Divine  will.  Balaam  therefore  proceeded  on  his 
journey  with  the  messengere  of  Balak.  But  God's 
anger  was  kindled  at  this  manifestation  of  deter- 
mined self-will,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in 
the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him.  The  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  Be  ye  not  hke  to  horae  and  mule 
which  have  no  undeistaudiug,  whose  mouths  must 
be  held  with  bit  and  bridle,  lest  they  fall  upon 
thee,"  had  they  been  familiar  to  Balaam,  would 
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have  come  home  to  him  with  most  tremendous 
force ;  for  never  have  they  received  a  more  forcible 
illustration  tlian  the  comparison  of  Balaam's  con- 
duct to  his  Maker  .with  his  treatment  of  his  ass, 
affords  us.  The  wisdom  with  which  the  ti-actable 
brute  was  allowed  to  *'  speak  with  man's  voice," 
and  "forbid"  the  untractable  "madness  of  the 
prophet,"  is  palpable  and  conspicuous.  He  was 
taught,  moreover,  that  even  she  had  a  spiritual 
perception  to  which  he,  though  a  prophet,  was  a 
stranger;  and  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  be- 
hold the  angel  of  the  Lord,  "  he  bowed  down  his 
head  and  fell  flat  on  his  face."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  suppose,  as  some  do,  among  whom  are 
Hengstenberg,  and  "Leibnitz,  that  the  event  here 
referred  to  happened  only  iu  a  trance  or  vision, 
though  such  an  opinion  might  seem  to  be  supported 
by  the  fact  that  our  translators  render  the  word 
7QJ  in  xxiv.  4,  16,  "  falling  into  a  trance" 
whereas  no  other  idea  than  that  of  simple  falling  is 
conveyed  by  it.  St.  Peter  refers  to  it  as  a  real 
historical  event:  "the  dumb  ass,  speaking  with 
man's  voice,  forbad  the  madness  of  the  prophet" 
(2  Pet.  ii.  16).  '  We  are  not  told  how  these  things 
happened,  but  that  they  did  happen,  and  that  it 
pleased  God  thus  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  His 
elect  people,  and  to  bring  forth  from  the  genius  of 
a  self-willed  prophet,  who  thought  that  his  talents 
were  his  own,  strains  of  poetry  bearing  upon  the 
destiny  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Church  at 
large,  which  are  not  surpassed  throughout  the  Mo- 
saic records.  It  is  evident  that  Balaam,  although 
acquainted  with  God,  was  desirous  of  throwing  an 
air  of  mystery  roimd  his  wisdom,  from  the  instruc- 
tions he  gave  Balak  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  mm 
on  the  seven  altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for 
him ;  but  he  seems  to  have  thought  also  that  these 
sacrifices  would  be  of  some  avail  to  change  the 
mind  of  the  Almighty,  because  he  pleads  the  merit 
of  them  (xxiii.  4),  and  after  experiencing  their 
impotency  to  effect  such  an  object,  "  he  went  no 
more,"  we  are  told,  "to  seek  for  enchantments" 
(xxiv.  1).  His  religion,  therefore,  was  probably 
such  as  would  be  the  natural  result  of  a  general 
acquaintance  with  God  not  confirmed  by  any 
covenant.  He  knew  Him  as  the  fountain  of  wis- 
dom, how  to  worship  Him  he  could  merely  guess 
from  the  customs  in  vogue  at  the  -time.  Sacrifices 
had  been  used  by  the  patriarchs,  to  what  extent 
they  were  efficient  could  only  be  surmised.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  Balaam  in  the  prophet  Micah 
(vi.  5),  where  Bishop  Butler  thinks  that  a  con- 
versation is  preserved  which  occuiTed  between  him 
and  the  king  of  Moab  upon  this  occasion.  But 
such  an  opinion  is  hardly  tenable,  if  we  beai*  in 
mind  that  Balak  is  nowhere  represented  as  con- 
sulting Balaam  upon  the  acceptable  mode  of  wor- 
shipping God,«  and  that  the  directions  found  in 
Micah  are  of  quite  an  opposite  character  to  those 
which  were  given  by  the  son  of  Beor  upon  the 
high  places  of  Baal.  The  prophet  is  recounting 
*'  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  "  in  delivering  His 
people  out  of  the  hand  of  Moab  under  Balak,  and 
at  the  mention  of  his  name  the  history  of  Balaam 
comes  back  upon  his  mind,  and  he  is  led  to  make 
those  noble  reflections  upon  it  which  occur  in  the 
following  verses.  "The  doctrine  of  Balaam"  is 
spoken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allusion  has  been 
supposed  to  Ni/c(J\aos,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  in  v.  15,  these  two 
names  being  probably  similar  in  signification. 
Though  the  utterance  of  Balaam  was  n\oiTuled  so  i 
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that  he  could  not  curse  the  children  of  Israel,  he 
nevertheless  suggested  to  the  Moabites  the  expe- 
dient of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornication. 
The  effect  of  this  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxv.  A 
battle  was  afterwards  fought  against  the  Midianites, 
in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them  and  was  slain  by 
the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  cm-se  (Numb.  xixi.  8).  (Gomp.  Bishop  Butler's 
Sermons fSeria.YU.^  Ewald,  GescA.  c?es  Volkes Israel ^ 
ii.  277).  [S.  L.] 

BA'LAG  ip  BaAciwr;  Balac),  Rev.  ii.  14. 
[Balak.] 

BAL'ADAN".     [Merodach-Baladan.] 

BA'LAH  {Tbl\  Bw\a;  Bala),  Josh.  xix.  3. 
[Baal,  Geogr.  No.  2,  6.] 

BA'LAK  (P^3;  BaKaKi  Balac),  son  of 
Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  time  when 
the  children  of  Israel  were  bringing  their  journcy- 
ings  in  the  wilderness  to  a  close.  According 
to  Gesenius  the  name  signifies  inanis,  vacuus. 
Balak  entered  into  a  league  with  Midian  and  hired 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites ;  but  his  designs 
were  frustrated  in  the  manner  recorded  in  Num. 
xsii.-xxiv.  He  is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv.  9  ; 
Judg.  xi.  26 ;  Mic.  vi.  5.     [Balaam.]     [S.  L.] 

BALAMO.     [Baal,  Geogr.  No.  6.] 

BALAS'AMUS  {Bad\<rafios  ;  Balsamus),  in 
1  Esd.  Lx.  43.  The  coiTesponding  name  in  the  list 
in  Ezra  is  Maaseiah. 

BALDNESS  (nnip;  (paXdKpwffis,  <pa\d- 
Kpdjfia  ;  and  in  Lev.  xiii.  43,  <pa\6,vr(cixa). 
There  are  two  kinds  of  baldness,  viz.  artificial  and 
natural.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  uncommon, 
since  it  exposed  people  to  public  derision,  and  is  per- 
petually alluded  to  as  a  mai'k  of  squalor  and  mi- 
sery (2  K.  ii.  23;  Is.  iii.  24,  "instead  of  well-set 
hair,  baldness,  and  burning  instead  of  beauty."  Is. 
XV.  2  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  5  ;  Ez.  \di.  18,  &c.).  For  this 
reason  it  seems  to  have  been  included  under  the 
\Gixhv  and  i|/tt>pct  (Lev.  xxi,  20,  LXX.)  which 
were  disqualifications  for  priesthood.  A  man  bald 
on  the  back  of  the  head  is  called  rTlp,  <pa\aKphs, 
LXX.,  Lev.  xiii.  40,  and  if  forehead-bald,  the  word 
used  to  desciibe  him  is  1135,  ava^oKavrias,  LXX., 
Lev.  xiii.  41  (recalvaster).  (Gesen.  s.  vv.)  In 
Lev.  xiii.  29  sq.,  very  careful  directions  ai'e  given 
to  distinguish  Bohak,  "  a  plague  upon  the  head  and 
beard"  (which  probably  is  the  Mentagra  of  Pluiy, 
and  is  a  soil  of  leprosy),  fi-om  mere  natural,  bald- 
ness which  is  pronounced  to  be  clean,  v.  40  (Jahn, 
Arch.  Bibl.  §189).  But  this  show's  that  even  na- 
tural baldness  subjected  men  to  an  unpleasant  suspi- 
cion. It  was  a  defect  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  by  no  means  familiar,  since  Alyvirriovs  &y 
Tts  4\axio''^ovs  iSoiTO  ^aXaKpovs  irdyrav  avBpdi- 
TTcaVf  says  Herod,  (iii.  12)  ;  an  immunity  which  he 
attributes  to  theu-  constant  shaving.  They  adopted 
this  practice  for  purposes  of  cleanlin^s,  and  ge- 
nerally wore  wigs,  some  of  which  ^have  been  found 
in  the  mins  of  Thebes,  Contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  East,  they  only  let  the  hair  grow  as 
a  sign  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii.  36),  and  shaved 
themselves  on  all  joyous  occasions:  hence  in  Gen.  xli. 
44  we  have  an  undesigned  coincidence.  The  same 
custom  obtains  in  China,  and  among  the  modem 
Egyptians,  who  shave  off  all  the  hair  except  tlie 
shoosheh,  a  tuft  on  the  forehead  and  crown  of  the 
head  (Wilidnson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  359,  sq. ;  Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,  i.  ch,  1). 
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Baldness  was  despiserl  both  among  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  //.  ii.  219,  it  is  one  of  the  defects  ot 
Thersites;  Aristophanes  (who  -v^as  probably  bald 
himself,  Pax^  767,  Eq.  550)  takes  pride  in  not 
joining  in  the  ridicule  against  it  (ou5'  ^(T/cwi^ey 
rovs  ^aXuKpovs,  Nub.  540).  Caesai*  was  said 
"  calvitii  deformitatem  iniquissime  feiTe,"  and  he 
generally  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  (Suet.  Caes.  45 ; 
comp.  Dom.  18). 

Ai-tificial  baldness  marked  the  conclusion  of  a  Na- 
zax-ite's  vow  (Acte  xviii.  18  ;  Num.  vi.  9),  and 
was  a  sign  of  mom'ning  ("  quasi  calvitio  luctus  le- 
varetur,"  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  26).  It  is  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture;  as  in  Mic.  i.  16  ;  Am.  idii. 
10;.  Jer.  xlvii.  5,  &c. ;  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  the 
reason  for  its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  is 
their  being  "  a  holy  and  peculiar  people.^'  (Cf.  Lev. 
xix.  27,  and  Jer.  jj.  26,  marg.)  The  practices 
alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were  adopted  by 
heathen  nations  {e. g.  the  Arabs,  &c.)  in  honour  of 
various  gods.  Hence  the  expression  TpoxoKovpdBes. 
The  Abantes  {6irL0€v  KOfxo&vres),  and  other  half- 
civilised  tribes,  shaved  off  the  forelocks,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  seized  by  them  in  battle.  (See  also 
Herod,  ii.  36,  i.  82.)  [F.  W.  F.] 

BALM,  the  translation  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Flebrew  Tzari  ('•"IV)-  ^^^  {Lex.  p.  520)  supposes 
it  to  be  Mastich,  a  gum  obtained  from  the  Pisiaccz'a 
Lentiscus ;  but  Gesenius  defends  the  common  ren- 
dering, balsam.  It  was  the  gum  of  a  tree  or  shrub 
growing  in  Gilead,  and  very  precious.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  fi-uits  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xliii.  1 1),  ex- 
ported (Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  Ez.  xxvii.  17)  and  espe- 
cially used  for  healing  wounds  (Jer.  viii.  22  ;  xlvi. 
11,  Ii.  8).  The  Balsam  was  almost  peculiar  to 
Palestine  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  p.763j  Tac.  Hist.  v.  6; 
Plin.  xii.  25,  §54,  32,  §59),  distilling  from  a 
shrub  like  the  "vnne  and  rue,  which  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  was  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §1,  xv. 
4,  §2),  and.  still  grows  in  gardens  near  Tiberias 
(Burckhardt,  Syria,  323).  It  is  derived  from  an 
unused  root  H"!^,  Jidit,  fissuras  fecit,   from  the 

process  by  which  it  was  obtained.  In  Ezek.  xxvii. 
17  the  A.  V.  gives  in  the  margin  rosin.  The 
LXX.  have  ftrjrivT}  wherever  '•"IV  occurs  in  the 
Heb.      The  fact  that  the  *"11f  gi-ew  originally  in 

(jilead  does  not  forbid  us  to  identify  it  with  the 
shi-ub  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  cultivated  near 
Jericho ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  tie  the  sense  of 
^^^f  down  to  the  meaning  of  the  cognate  words  in 

o     7 

Arab,  and  Syr.   -y^  and  )01-,  the  etymology 

of  each  bemg  the  same,  so  that  they  may  be  appli- 
cable to  the  gum  of  di.ierent  trees  or  shrabs,  which 
flourished  in  the  localities  where  these  languages 
were  respectively  spoken.  Jahn  says  that  the  odoii- 
ferous  balsam  ^"lY  is  not  gathered  from  the  tree  in 

*  t: 

Yemen  called  by  the  Arabic  name  Abu  Shamm,  but 
is  distilled  from  a  fruit  which  is  indigenous  on  the 
mountains  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  sap  extracted 
from  the  body  of  the  tree  is  opobakamim ;  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  is  carpohaJsamum,  and  the  liquid 
which  is  extracted  from  the  branches  when  cut  ofp  is 
xijlohalsamum  (Jahn,  Bibl.  Ant.  i.  §74).  Bochart 
contends  that  the  balm  mentioned  in  Jer.  viii.  8  was 
the  resin  drawn  from  the  terebinth  or  tui*psntine 
tree.  [W.  1).] 
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BALNU'US  {'QaKvovo^ ;   Bonmis),   1  Esd.  ix. 

31.       [BiNNUI.] 

BALTHA'SAE,Bar.i.  11,12.  [Belsiiazzar.] 
BA'MAH  (nD3,  a  high  place).  Though  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the  elevated 
spots  or  erections  on  which  the  idolatrous  rites  were 
conducted  [High-plage],  this  word  appears  in 
its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage  (Ez.  xx.  29), 
very  obscure,  and  full  of  the  paronomasia  so  dear 
to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate : 
"  What  is  the  high-place  (nD^H)  whereunto  ye 
hie  (D''X3n)  ?  and  the  name  of  it  is  called  Bamali 
(nD3)  unto  this  day."     (LXX.  rl  iffriv  h.^a^ 

.  .  .  .  Koi  'iireKdkGffav  rh  ^vofia  aurov  "Afiafid.) 
Ewald  {Propheten,  286)  pronounces  this  verse  to  be 
an  exti-act  from  an  older  prophet  than  Ezekiel.  [G.] 

BA'M0TH-BA'AL.(^V3-ni»3,  high  places 
of  Baal;  Baifid^v  BadK;  Bamothhaal),  a  sanctuary 
of  Baal  in  the  country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  17)^ 
which  is  probably  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  in 
Num.  xxi.  19,  under  the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth, 
or  Bamoth-in-the~ravine  (20),  and  again  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Moab  iu  Is.  xv.  2.  In 
this  last  passage  the  word  is  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  "the  high  places,"  as  it  is  also  in  Num. 
xxii.  41,  where  the  same  locality  is  doubtless  re- 
ferred to.*  Near  to  Bamoth  was  another  place 
bearing  the  name  of  the  same  divinity, — Baal- 
MEON,  or  Beth-baal-meon.  [G.] 

BAN  (rov  Baevdy  ;  Tubal),  a  name  in  a  very 
corrupt  passage  (1  Esd.  v.  37)  ;  it  stands  forToBIAH 
iu  the  parallel  lists  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

BANAL  AS  {Baualas ;  Baneas),  1  Esd.  ix.  35. 
[Benaiah.] 

BA'NI  Q^'2, ;  Bavi,Bovul,Bavovi  \  Bonni,Bani, 

Benni),  the  name  of  several  men.  1.  A  Gadite, 
one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  ;  LXX. 
translate,  TioKvZvvd^eas  vihs  TaKaahC).  2.  A 
Levite  of  the  line  of  Merari,  and  forefather  to  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46).  3.  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  hue  of 
Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).  4.  "  Children  of  Bani "  re- 
turned from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  10  ; 
Neh.  X.  14  ;  Ezr.  x.  29,  34 ;  1  Esd.  v.  12).  [Bin- 
NQI,  Mani,  andMAANl.]  5.  An  Israelite  "of  the 
sons  of  Bani"  (Ezr.  x.  38).  [Bannus.]  6.  A  Le- 
vite (Neh.  iii.  17).  7.  A  Levite  (Neh.  -tiii.  7  ;  ix. 
4;  LXX.  transl.  /cal  ol  viol  Ka5/ii^\,  5;  x.  13). 
[Anus.]  8.  Another  Levity  (Neh.  ix.  4;  LXX. 
transl.  vto\  Xajpevt).  9.  Another  Levite,  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

BA'NID  {Bavlas  ;  Alex.  Baui ;  Bania),  1  Esd. 
viii.  36.  This  represents  a  name  which  has  appa- 
rently escaped  from  the  present  Hefcrew  text  (see 
Ezr.  viii.  10). 

BANNAI'A  (SajSoi/voios  ;  Alex.  Bavualovs  ; 
Bannus\  1  Esd.  ix.  33.  The  coixesponding  name 
in  the  list  in  Ezra  is  Zabad. 

BAN'NUS  {Bavyovs  ;  Baneas),  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 
[Bani,  or  Binnui.] 

BANQUETS.      These,   among   the   Hebrews, 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  our  Translators  have,  in 
Num.  xxiii.  3,  rendered  by  "high  place"  a  totally 
different  word  (^QK*),  which  is  devoid  of  the  special 
moaning  of  "  Bamoth." 
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were  not  only  a  means  ul'  social  enjoyment,  but 
wei'e  a  part  of  the  oljstrvtmce  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solemn  festivals,  when  all  the  males  ap- 
peared betbre  the  Lord,  the  family  also  had  its  do- 
mestic feast,  as  appeays  from  the  place  and  the  share 
in  it  to  which  "  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
stranger,"  were  legally  entitled  (Dent.  xvi.  11). 
Probably,  when  the  distance  allowe  1,  and  no  incon- 
venience hindered,  both  males  and  females  went  up 
(e.  g.  to  Shiloh.  1  Sam.  i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the 
festival.  These  domestic  festivities  were  doubtless 
to  a  great  extent  retained,  after  laxity  had  set  in  as 
regards  the  special  obsei'vance  by  the  male  sex 
(Nehem.  viii.  17).  Hacritices,  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  as  amongst  heathen  nations  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  15  ;  Judg.  xvi.  23),  included  a  banquet,  and 
Eli's  sons  made  this  latter  the  prominent  part.  The 
two,  thus  united,  marked  strongly  both  domestic 
and  civil  life.  It  may  even  be  said  that  some  sacri- 
ficial recognition,  if  only  in  pouring  the  blood  so- 
lemnly forth  as  before  (iod,  always  attended  the 
slaughter  of  an  animal  for  food.  The  fii-stlings  of 
cattle  were  to  he  saci-ificed  and  eaten  a+.  the  sanc- 
tuary if  not  too  far  from  the  residence  (I  Sam.  ix. 
13 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  19 ;  Ex.  xxii,  29,  30 ;  Lev. 
xix.  5,  6;  Deut.  xii.  17,  20,  21,  xv.  19-22). 
From  the  sacrificial  banquet  probably  sprang  the 
aya-K^  •  as  the  Lord's  supper  with  which  it  for  a 
while  coalesced,  derived  from  the  Passover.  Besides 
religious  celebrations,  such  events  as  the  weaning  a 
son  and  heir,  a  marriage,  the  separation  or  reunion 
of  friends,  and  sheepsheai-ing,  were  customarily  at- 
tended by  a  banquet  or  revel  (Gen.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22, 
xxxi.  27,  54;  1  Sam.xxv.  2,  36;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
23).  At  a  funeral,  also,  refreshment  was  taken  in 
common  hy  the  mourners,  and  this  might  tend  to 
become  a  scene  of  indulgence,  but  ordinarily  abste- 
miousness seems  on  such  occasions  to  have  been 
the  rule.  The  case  of  Archelaus  is  not  conclusive, 
but  his  inclination  towards  alien  usages  was 
doubtless  shai-ed  by  the  Herodianizing  Jews  (Jer. 
xvi.  5-7;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17;  Hos.  ix.  4;  Eccl.  vii. 
2;  Joseph,  de  B.  J.  ii.  1).  Birthday-banquets 
are  only  mentioned  in  the  cases,  of  Pharaoh  and 
Herod  (Gen.  xl.  20;  Matt.  xiv.  6).  A  leading 
topic  of  prophetic  rebuke  is  the  abuse  of  festivals 
to  an  occasion  of  drunken  revelry,  and  the  growth 
of  fashion  in  favour  of  drinking  parties.  Such  was 
the  invitation  typically  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the 
Rechabites  (.Jei-.  xxxv.  5).  The  usual  time  of  the 
banquet  was  the  evening,  and  to  begin  eaidy  was  a 
mark  of  excess  (Is.  t.  U  ;  Eccl.  x.  16).  The 
slaughtering  of  the  cattle,  which  was  the  prelimi- 
nary of  a  banquet,  occupied  the  earlier  part  of  the 
same  day  (Prov.  ix.  2  ;  Is.  xxii.  13 ;  Matt.  xxli.  4). 
The  most  essential  materials  of  the  banqueting- 
loom,  next  to  the  viands  and  wine,  which  last 
was  often  di-ugged  with  spices  (Prov.  ix.  2  ;  Cant. 
viii.  2),  were  perfumed  ointments,  garlands  or 
loose  flowers,  white  or  brilliant  robes,' after  these, 
exhibitions  of  music,  singers,  and  dancers,  riddles, 
jesting  and  meiTiment  (Is.  xxviii.  1  ;  Wisd.  ii,  6  ; 
2  Sam.  xix.  35 ;  Is.  xxv.  6,  v.  12  ;  Judg.  xiv.  12  ; 
i^eh.  viii.  10;  Eccl.  x.  19;  Matt.  xxii.  11;  Am. 
ti.  6,  6;  Luke  xv.  25).  Seven  days  was  a  not 
uncommon  duration  of  a  festival,  especially  for  a 
wedding,  but  sometimes  fom-teen  (Tob.  viii.  19  ; 
Gen.  xxix.  27;  Judg,  xiv.  12);  but  if  the  bride 
were  a  widow,  three  days  fomaed  the  limit  (Bux- 
torf,  de.Conmv.  Ilebr.').  The  remainder  sent  to  the 
.L^uests  (Luke  xiv.  17)  was,  probably,  only  usual  in 
princely  banquets  on  a  large  scale,  involving  pro- 
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tracted  preparation.  "  Wliether  the  slaves  who 
bade  the  guests  Irad  the  oHice  (as  the  vocatores  or 
inv'itatores  among  the  Romans)  of  pointing  out  the 
phices  at  table  and  namin,':,^  the  strange  dishes,  must 
remain  undecided."  (Winer,  s.  v.  Qastmahle.) 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  the  0.  T. 
period  used  a  common  table  for  all  the  guests.  In 
Joseph's  entei-tainment  a  ceremonial  separation  pre- 
vailed, but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  a  separate 
table  tor  each,  as  is  distinctly  asserted  in  Tosephot 
Tr,  Berach.  c.  vi.  to  have  been  usual  (Buxtorf,  I.  c). 
The  latter  custom  certainly  was  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Geimans  (Hom.  Od,  xxiii.,  xxii. 
74;  Tac,  Germ.  22),  and  perhaps  among  the  Egyp- 
tians (Wilkinson,  ii.  202,  engravings).  But  the 
common  phrase  to  "  sit  at  table,"  or  "  eat  at  any 
one's  table,"  shows  the  originality  of  the  opposite 
usage.  The  po-^ture  at  table  in  early  times  was 
sitting  (Iti'*    HID,  to  sit  round,  1  Sam,  xvi.  11, 

XX.  5,  18),  and  the  guests  were  ranged  in  order  of 
dignity  (Gen.  xliii.  33 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22  ;  Joseph, 
Ant.  XV.  2,  §4)  :  the  words  which  imply  the  re- 
cumbent posture  {hvaKXiveiVy  avaTrlirreiv,  or  ava- 
Kc'ttrdai)  belong  to  the  N,  T,  The  separation,  of 
the  women's  banquefr  was  not  a  Jewish  custom 
l^Esth.  i.  9).  Portions  or  messes  were  sent  from 
the  entertainer  to  each  guest  at  table,  and  a  double 
or  even  five-fold  share  when  peculiar  distinction 
was  intended,  or  a  special  part  was  reserved  (1  Sam, 
i.  5 ;  Gen,  xliii.  34  ;  1  Sam.  ix,  23, 24).  Portions 
were  similarly  sent  to  poorer  friends  direct  fi-om  the 
banquet-table- (Neh.  viii.  10;  Esth,  ix,  19,  22), 
The  kiss  on  receiving  a  guest  was  a  point  of  friendly 
courtesy  (Luke  -^di.  45).  Perfumes  and  scented 
oils  were  offered  for  the  head,  beard,  and  garments. 
It  was  strictly  enjoined  by  the  l^bbis  to  wash  both 
before  and  after  eating,  which  they  called  the 
D^JIEJ'K"!  D''D  and  D^jnHN  D^»  ;  but  washing 
the  feet  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  case  of  a 
guest  who  was  also  a  traveller. 

In  religious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by  rab- 
binical regulation,  with  three  paiis  of  water,  and 
four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  pronounced  over 
it.  At  the  passover  four  such  cups  were  mixed, 
blessed,  and  passed  round  by  the  master  of  the  feast 
{apXtrplKXivos).  It  is  probable  that  the  cliaracter 
of  this  ofScial  vaiied  with  that  of  the  entertamment ; 
if  it  were  a  religious  one,  his  office  would  be  quasi- 
priestly;  if  a  revel,  he  would  be  the  mere  ffv^Tro- 
(Tidpxns  or  arbiter  hibeiyXi.  [H.  H.J 

BAN'UAS  (^avvos ;  5am.^■s),  a  name  occurring 
in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  from  captivity 
(1  Esd,  V.  26).  Banuas  and  Sudias  answer  to 
Hodaviah  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezm  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 

BAEAB'BAS  (Bapa^jSas,  N3N  "12,  son  of 
Abha,  see  Simonis  Onom.  N.  T.  38),  a  robber 
(\7](rTi}s,  John  xviii.  40),  who  had  committed 
murder  in  an  insmi-ection  (Mark  xiv.  7  ;  Luke  xxiii. 
19)  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  lying  in  jnison  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate.  W^hen  the  Roman 
governor,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  Jesus,  proposed 
to  release  him  to  the  people  in  acconl;mce  with  the 
custom  that  lie  should  release  one  prisoner  to  them 
at  the  Passover,  the  whole  multitude  cried  out. 
'Alpe  TouTOJ/,  atrSXvffov  Se  rifuv  rhv  Bapa^^av -, 
which  request  was  complied  with  by  Pilate.  Ac- 
cording to  many  of  the  cursive,  or  later  MSS.  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  ]6,  his  name  was  'Inaovs  Bapa^&as  ; 
Pilate's  question  there  running,  riva  OeAere  airoAva-O) 
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XpiiTTSv  -,  and  this  reading  is  supported  by  the  Ar- 
menian version,  and  cited  by  Origen  (on  Matt.  vol. 
V.  B5).  It  has  in  consequence  been  admitted  into 
the  test  by  Fritzsche  aud  Tischendorf.  But  the 
contrast  in  ver.  20,  *'  that  they  should  ask  Bar- 
abbas,  and  destroy  Jesus,"  seems  fatal  to  it.  [H.  A.] 

BAR'ACHEL  C^K^nS  ;  Bapaxi-h^  ;  Sar- 
achcl)f  "  the  Buzite,"  father  of  Ehhu  (Job  xxxii. 
2,  6).     [Buz.] 

BARAOHI'ASjMatt.xxiii.SS.  [Zachauias.] 
BA'RAK  (p'^3,  lightning,  as  in  Ex.  sis.  16 ; 

BapdK,  LXX. ;  corap.  the  family  name  of  Hannibal, 
Barca  =  "  falmen  belli "),  son  of  Abinoam  of 
Kedesh,  a  refuge-city  in  Mount  Naphthali,  was  in- 
cited by  Deborah,  a  prophetess  of  Ephraim,  to  de- 
liver Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Jabin.  Jabin  (*'  pni- 
dent ")  was  probably  the  dynastic  name  of  those 
kings  of  northem  Canaan,  whose  capital  city  was 
Hazor  on  L.  Merom.  Sisera,  his  general  and  pro- 
curator, oppressed  a  promiscuous  population  at 
Harosheth.  Accompanied,  at  his  own  espress  de- 
sire, by  Deborah,  Barak  led  his  rudely-anned  force 
of  10,000  men  from  Naphthali  and  Zebulon  to  an 
encampment  on  tlie  summit  of  Tabor,  where  the 
900  iron  chariots  of  Jabin  would  be  useless.  At  a 
signal  given  by  the  prophetess,  the  little  anny, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  providential  stonn 
(Joseph.  V.  5,  §4)  and  a  wind  that  blew  in  the 
faces  of  the  enemy,  boldly  i-ushed  down  the  hill,  and 
utterly  routed  the  unwieldy  host  of  the  Canaanite; 
in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon),  "the  battle- 
field of  Palestine  "  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  331). 
From  the  prominent  mention  of  Taanach  (Judg.  v. 
19,  "  sandy  soil ")  and  of  the  river  Kishon,  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  victory  was  paitly  due  to  the 
suddenly  swollen  waves  of  that  impetuous  torrent 
(xeijtia;3^ous,  LXX.),  particularly  its  western  branch 
called  Megiddo.  The  victory  was  decisive,  Hai'o- 
sheth  taken  (Judg.  iv.  16),  Sisera  murdered,  and 
Jabin  ruined.  A  peace  of  40  years  ensued,  and 
the  next  danger  came  from  a  different  quailer.  The 
victors  composed  a  splendid  epinician  ode  in  com- 
memoration of  their  dehvei'ance  (Judg.  v.). 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  Barak.  He 
appeal's  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Shamgar 
(Judg.  V.  6).  If  so,  he  could  not  have  been 
so  much  as  178  years  after  Joshua,  where  he  is 
generally  placed.  Lord  A.  Hervey  supposes  the 
nan-ative  to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh.  si.  1-12  (^Genea- 
logies, p.  228,  sg.).  A  gi'eat  deal  may  be  said  for 
this  view  ;  the  names  Jabin  and  Hazor ;  the  men- 
tion of  subordinate  kings  (Judg.  v.  19;  cf.  Josh.  si. 
2  sq.')  ]  the  general  locality  of  the  battle;  the  pro- 
minence of  chariots  in  both  narratives,  and  espe- 
cially the  name  Misrephoth-maira,  which  seems  to 
mean  "  buj-ning  by  the  waters,"  as  m  the  marg.  of 
the  A.  v.,  and  not  "  the  flow  of  watei-s."  Many 
clu'onological  difficulties  ai'e  also  thus  removed;  but 
it  is  fair  to  add  that  in  Stanley's  opinion  {8. 
and  P.,  392,  note)  there  are  geographical  diffi- 
culties in  the -way.  (Ewald,  Gesch,  des  Vdlkes 
fsrael;  Lord  A.  Hervey,  Genealogies,  225-246  sq,) 
[Deborah.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

BARBARIAN  (^dp^apos).  Uas  fi}]  "EW-qv 
0dpfiapos  is  the  common  Greek  definition,  ijuoted 
by  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Atn,  ii.  504;  and  in  this  strict 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  Rom,  i.  14,  "  I  am  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  fmd  barbarians ;"  where  Luther  used 
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the  term  *  Ungrieche,'  which  happily  expresses  its 
force.  "EWrjyes  Koi  fidp^apoi  is  the  constant  di- 
vision found  in  Greek  literature,  but  Thucydides 
(i.  3)  points  out  that  this  distinction  is  subsequent 
to  Homer,  in  whom  the  word  does  not  occur, 
although  he  teims  the  Carians  ^ap^a^6<l>avot  (II. 
ii.  867,  whei'e  Eustathius  connects  the  other  form 
Kdp^avos  with  K(£p).  At  first,  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  662),  it  was  only  used  /car*  ovofiaroTrodav 
iirX  ru>v  bvo'eK(p6pws  Kol  KKvpois  Kal  rpax^ws 
\a\o6vrcav,  and  its  generic  use  was  subsequent.  It 
often  retains  this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  11  (of  one  using  an  unknown  tongue),  and 
Acts  xsviii.  24  (of  the  Maltese,  who  spoke  a  Punic 
dialect).  So  too  Aesch.  Agam.  2013,  x^^'5(J;/os 
BiKTjv  ''Ayuoora  (puv-^v  ^dp^apov  KeKTT}fi4v7] :  and 
even  of  one  who  spoke  a  patois,  are  Aea^ios  &v 
kol  iu  ^(ovy  ^ap^dpCf)  TeBpaiifxivos,  Plat.  Protag. 
341  c.  (it  is  not  so  stiong  a  woixl  as  iraXiyyXaff- 
(Tos,  Donaldson,  Crat.  §88) ;  and  the  often  quoted 
line  of  Ov.  Trist.  v.  10,37. 

"  Barbaras  hie  ego  sum  quia  Tum  intelligor  ulli." 
The  ancient  Egyptians  (like  the  modem  Chinese) 
had  an  analogous  woi*d  for  all  rovs  fi'fi  cipKrip 
6fxoyXe&a'(rovs,  Herod,  ii.  158 ;  and  ^dp^apos  is 
used  in  the  LXX,  to  espress  a  similar  Jewish  dis- 
tinction.    Thus  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  1,  Aoos  ^dp^apos  is 

used  to  translate  JV?,  "  peregiino  sermone  utens." 
(Schleusn.  Thes.  s.  u.),  which  is  also  an  onomato- 
poeian  from  3V7>  to  stammer.  In  1  Cor.  v.  13, 
1  Tim.iii.  7,  we  have  ot  e|a),  and  Matt.  vi.  32,  to  sOvt}, 
used  Hebraistically  for  D''13  D*?K  (in  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  sense  as  that  of  ^dp^apoi)  to  dis- 
tinguish all  other  nations  from  the  Jews ;  and  in 
the  Talmudists  we  find  Palestine  opposed  to  Dl  V1K 

just  as  Greece  was  to  Bai'bai-ia  or  t]  ^dp^apos: 
(cf.  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  15;  Lightfoot,  Centuria  Chorogr. 
ad  init.)  And  yet  so  completely  was  the  term 
^dp^apos  accepted,  that  even  Josephus  and  Philo 
scruple  as  Httle  to  reckon  the  Jews  among  them 
(^Ant.  si.  7,  §1,  &c.),  as  the  early  Romans  did  to 
apply  the  term  to  themselves  ("  Demophilus  scrip- 
sit,  Mai'cus  vertit  barbai'e;"  Plant.  Asin.  proL  10). 
Very  natm-ally  the  word  after  a  time  began  to  in- 
volve notions  of  cruelty  and  contempt  (fl?jp5s  jSap- 
^dpQv,  2  Mac.  iv.  25,  sv.  2,  &c.),  and  then  the 
Romans  escepted  themselves  from  the  scope  of  it-s 
meaning  (Cic.  de  Pep.  i.  37,  §68).  Afteiwards 
only  the  savage  nations  were  called  bai'barians  ; 
though  the  Greek  Constantinopolitans  called  the 
Romans  "  barbarians  "  to  the  veiy  last.  (Gibbon,  c. 
51,  vi.351,  ed.  Smith;  Winer,  s.v.)     [F.W.F.) 

BARHU'MITE,  THE.     [Bahueim.] 

BARI'AH  (nnn ;  Be^^i ;  Ales.  Bepia  ;  Baria), 

one  of  the  sons  of  Sheraaiah,  a  descendant  of  the 

royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.'22). 

BAR-JE'STJS.    [Elymas.] 

BAR-JO'NA.     [Peter.] 

BAR'KOS  (DipnS  ;  Bop/c(Js,  BapKove;  Bercos). 

"  Children  of  Bai-kos "  were  among  the  Xethinim 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zei-ubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  53-;  Neh.  vii.  55). 

BARLEY  (iTlV'^;  icpiB-f};  hordeum),  a  gi-ain 
cultivated  for  food  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  ix.  31,  from  wliich 
passage  we  learn  that  it  was  eai-lier  than  wheat. 
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It  was  sown  in  October  or  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, ripened  in  March,  and  was  generally 
cut  in  April.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  valuable 
products  of  the  promised  land  in  Deut.  viii.  8. 
We  read  of  barley-meal  in  Num.  v.  15,  of  barley- 
bread  in  Jud.  vii.  13,  and  barley-cakes  in  Ez.  iv. 
12.  It  was  measured  by  the  ephah  and  homer. 
Barley  was  used  as  food  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28  ; 
comp.  Hom.  II.  v.  1 96),  and  there  are  several  passages 
which  indicate  that  it  was  less  valued  than  wheat. 
The  jealousy-offering  (Num.  v.  15)  was  to  be 
bai'ley-meal,  though  the  common  mincha  was  of  fine 
wheat-flour  (Lev.  ii.  1),  the  meaner  grain  being 
appointed  to  denote  the  vile  condition  of  the  person  on 
whose  behalf  it  was  offered.  The  purchase-money 
of  the  adulteress  in  Hos.  iii.  2  is  generally  believed 
to  be  a  mean  price.  The  dei^ivatiou  of  the  word 
from  IVE;^,  horruit,  is  obviously  from  the  bearded 
ears  of  the  barley — -just  as  in  Latin  we  have  kordeum 
from  horreo.  Gesenius  notices  that  m'yK'  sing,  is 
used  for  the  growing  crop,  and  D^"!yE;^*  plur.  for  the 
grain.  '    *        [W.  D.] 

BAR'NABAS     (nX-nriS;     Bapvd^as),    a 

name  signifying  vlhs  ivapaKX-fja-ecos,  "  son  of  pro- 
phecy," or  "  eshoi-tation  "  (or,  but  not  so  probably, 
"  consolation,"  as  A.  V.),  given  by  the  Apostles 
(Acts  iv.  36)  to  Joseph  (oi*  Joses,  as  the  Rec.  Text), 
a  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  was  eaily  a 
disciple  of  Christ  (according  to  Euseb.  R.  E.  i.  12, 
and  Clem.  AXqx.' Strom,  ii.  p.  176  Sylb.,  one  of  the 
Seventy),  and  in  Acts  {I,  c.)  is  related  to  have 
brought  the  price  of  a  field  which  he  had  sold,  and 
to  have  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles.  In  Acts 
is.  27,  we  find  him  introducing  the  newly-convei-ted 
Saul  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  in  a  way  which 
seems  to  imply  previous  acquaintance  between  the 
two.  On  tidings  coming  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
that  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  had  been,  after  the 
persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen,  preaching 
the  word  to  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  Barnabas  was 
sent  thither  (Acts  si.  19-26),  and  being  a  good 
man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  rejoiced  at  see- 
ing the  extension  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  went  to 
Tai-sus  to  seek  Saul,  as  one  specially  raised  up  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxvi.  17).  Having 
brought  Saul  to  Antioch,  he  was  sent,  together  with 
him,  to  Jerusalem,  upon  a  prophetic  intimation  of  a 
coming  famine,  with  relief  to  the  brethi'en  in  Judaea 
(Acts  xi.  30).  On  their  return  to  Antioch,  the  two, 
being  specially  pointed  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
xiii.  2)  for  the  missionary  work,  were  ordained  by 
the  church,  and  sent  forth  (a.d.  45).  From  this 
time,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve, 
Barnabas  and  Paul  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Apostles.  Their  first  missionary  journey  is  I'elated 
in  Acts  xiii.  xiv. ;  it  was  confined  to  Cyprus  and 
Asia  Minor.  Some  time  after  their  return  to  An- 
tioch (a.d.  47  or  48),  they  were  sent  (a.d.  50), 
with  some  others,  to  Jerusalem,  to  determine  with 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  difficult  question  re- 
specting the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.  1  ff.).  On  that  occasion,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  recognized  as  the  Apostles  of  the 
uncircumcision.  After  another  stay  in  Antigch  on 
their  return,  a  variance  took  place  between  Bai-- 
nabas  and  Paul  on  the  question  of  taking  with 
them,  on  a  second  missionaiy  journey,  John  Mark, 
sister's  son  to  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  86  ff.).  "  The 
contention  was  so  sharp,  that  they  paited  asmider :" 
and  if  we  may  judge  firom  tlie  hint  furnished  by  the 
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notice  that  Paul  was  commended  by  the  brethren  to 
the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  Barnabas  was 
in  the  wrong.  He  took  Mark,  and  sailed  to  Cyprus, 
his  native  island.  And  here  the  vScripture  notices 
of  him  cease:  those  found  in  Gal.  ii.  1,  9,  13, 
belong  to  an  earlier  period  ;  see  above.  From  1  Cor. 
ix.  6,  we  infer  that  Baraabas  was  a  maiiied  man ; 
and  from  Gal,  /.  c,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
dispute  with  Paul,  his  chai-acter  seems  not  to  have 
possessed  that  thorouglmess  of  pui-pose  and  deter- 
mination vhith  "was  found  in  the  gi'eat  Apostle. 
As  to  his  further  labours  and  death,  traditions  differ. 
Some  say  that  he  went  to  Milan,  and  became  fii-st 
bishop  of  the  church  there :  the  Clementine  Homilies 
make  him  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self, and  to  have  preached  in  liome  and  Alexandiia, 
and  converted  Clement  of  Rome:  the  Clementine 
Recognitions — to  have  preached  in  Rome  even  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Our  Lord.  There  is  extant  an 
apocryphal  work,  probably  of  the  fifth  centuiy. 
Acta  et  Fassio  Barnahae  in  Cypro,  which  relates 
his  second  missionary  joimiey  to  Cyprus,  and  his 
death  by  maityi'dom  there :  and  a  still  later  enco- 
mium of  Barnabas,  by  a  Cyprian  monk  Alexander, 
which  makes  him  to  have  been  brought  up  with 
St.  Paul  under  Gamaliel,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  pretended  finding  of  his  body  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Zeuo  (474-490).  We  have  an  Epistle  in 
21  chaptei-s  called  by  the  name  of  Barnabas.  Of 
this,  the  first  four  chapters  and  a  half  are  extant 
only  in  a  barbarous  Latin  version  ;  the  rest  in  the 
oi'iginal  Greek.  Its  authenticity  has  been  de- 
fended by  some  great  names  j  and  it  is  quoted  as 
the  work  of  Bai-nabas  by  Clem.  Alex,  (seven  times), 
by  Origen  (thrice),  and  its  authenticity,  but  not  its 
authority,  is  allowed  by  E'useb.  (/T".  E.  iii.  25)^  and 
Jerome  {Catdl.  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  c.  6 :  see 
Peai'son,  Vindiciae  Ignafianae,  pt.  i.  c.  4).  But 
it  is  very  generally  given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle 
is  believed  to  have  been  written  early  in  the  second 
century.  The  matter  will  be  found  concisely  treated 
by  Hefele,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
Apostohc  Fathers,  1  vol.  Svo.,  Tiibingcn,  1847  ;  and 
more  at  length  in  his  volume,  Das  Sendschreiben 
des  Ap.  Barnabas,  4'C.,  Tubingen,  1840 ;  and  in 
Heberle's  article  in  Herzog's  Cyclopaedia.  [H.A.] 

BAKO'DIS  (BapojSis  ;  I^ahotis),  a  name  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  those  "  sei-vants  of  Solomon" 
who  returned  with  Zeiaibbabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 
There  is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  list  of  Ezra 
or  Nehemiah. 

BAE'SABAS.     [Joseph  !barsabas  ;  Judas 

Baesauas.] 

BAE'TACUS  {Baprdiws  ;  Beza:c),  the  father 
of  Apame,  the  concubine  of  king  Darius  (1  Esd.  iv. 
29).  "The  admii-able"  (6  Baviiao-rSs)  was  pro- 
bably an  official  title  belonging  to  his  rank.  The 
Syriac  version  has  pt3lN,  a  name  which  recalls 
that  of  Artachaeas  {"Apraxal-ns),  who  is  named  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  22, 117)  as  being  in  a  high  position 
in  the  Persian  ai-my  under  Xei-xes,  and  a  special 
favourite  of  that  king  (Simonis,  Onom. ;  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Biog.  i.  369). 

BARTHOL'OMEW     (BapfloAo^aTos,     i.  c. 

^Dpn  *y^,  son  of  Talmai :  comp.  the  LXX.  ©oA/^ai', 
©oAa^ai,  Josh.  xv.  14,  2  K.  xiii.  37,  and  @oXq- 
iKolos,  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.>  1,  §1;  Bartkolomaeits), 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  3  ; 
Mfirk  iii.  18  ;  Luke  vi.  14  ;  Acts  i.  13).     His  own 
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name  nowhere  appears  in  tlie  three  first  Gospels : 
and  it  hiis  been  not  improbably  conjectured  that  he 
is  identical  with  NathanaeJ  (John  i.  45  ff.).  Natha- 
nael  there  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Jesus 
by  Philip :  and  in  the  three  fii-st  catalogues  of  the 
Apostles  (cited  above)  Bartholomew  and  Philip  ap- 
pear together.  It  is  difficult  also  to  imagine,  from 
the  place  assigned  to  Nathanael  m  John  xxi.  2, 
that  he  can  have  been  other  than  an  Apostle.  If 
this  may  be  assumed,  he  was  born  at  Cana  of 
Galilee  :  and  is  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  in 
India  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  10;  Jerome,  Vir.  Ulnst.  36) : 
meaning  thereby,  probalDly,  Arabia  l?elix  ("I^/Soi 
ol  Ka\Quij.^yoi  evdaifioyes,  Sophron.),  which  was 
sometimes  called  India  by  the  ancients  (Mosheim, 
Be  lic'-ms  Christ,  ante  Constant.  M.  Commentarii, 
b.  206).  t;ome  allot  Annenia  to  him  as  Ms  mission- 
field,  au'l  report  him  to  have  been  there  flayed 
alive  and  then  crucified  with  his  head  downwai'ds 
■(Assemann.  Bibl.  Or.  iii.  2,  20).  [H.  A]. 

BAETIMAE'US  {BaprifiaTos,  i.e.  INDD  n3, 
.sun  of  Timai),  a  blind  beggar  >  of  Jericho  who 
(Marltx.  46  ff.)  sat  by  the  wayside  begging  as  our 
Lord  passed  out  of  Jeiicho  on  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  Notwithstanding  that  many  charged 
him  to  hold  his  peace,  he  continued  crying, "  Jesus, 
thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me !"  Being 
called,  and  his  blindness  miraculously  cured,  on  the 
ground  of  his  faith,  by  Jesus,  he  became  thence- 
forward a  disciple.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
him.  [H.  A.] 

TiM'SXiGii.(ypi2,Uemd=  Benedict;  Bapoux; 
Joseph.  BapoCxos  ;  Baruch).  1.  Son  of  Neiialr, 
the  friend  (Jer.  .xxxii.  12),  amanuensis  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
4  if. ;  32)  and  faithful  attendant  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  10  tf. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  6,  §2  ;  e.g.  603), 
in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  office.  He  was  of  a 
noble  family  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1,  c|  eirur-fifiov 
e'ipdSpa  oWms;  comp.  Jer.  li.59;  Bsx.i.l,  Be  tribu 
Simeon,  Vet.  Lat.),  and  of  distinguished  acquire- 
ments (Joseph.  /.  G.  T7?  irarpcfcij  yXdiTrri  Uia.t^€p6v- 
Tcos  TreiraiSeu^ei/os) ;  and  his  brother  Seraiah  held 
an  honourable  office  in  the  court  of  Zedeldah  (Jer. 
li.  .^9).  His  enemies  accused  him  of  influencing 
Jeremiah  in  favom-  of  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xliii.  3  ; 
cf.  xxxvii.  13) ;  and  he  Was  thrown  into  prison 
with  that  prophet,  where  lie  rem.ained  till  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  B.C.  586  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§1).  By  the  permission  of  Nebuchadnezzar  he 
remained  with  Jeremiah  at  Masphatlra  (Joseph. 
I.  c.) ;  but  was  afterwards  forced  to  go  down  to 
Egypt  with  "  the  remnant  of  Judah,  tliat  were  re- 
turned from  all  nations"  (Jer.  xliii.  6;  Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  9.  §6).  Nothing  is  Itnown  certainly  of 
the  close  of  his  life.  According  to  one  tradition  he 
lemained  in  Egypt  till  the  death  of  Jeiemiah,  and 
then  retired  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  in  the  12th 
year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Bertholdt, 
Einl.  1740  n.).  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  states, 
"  on  the  authority  of  the  Jews  "  (Hebraei  tradunt), 
tliat  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  died  in  Egypt  "  before 
the  desolation  of  the  country  by  Nabuchodonosor  " 
(Comin.  in  Is.  xxx.  6, 7,  p.  405).    [Jeremiah.] 

2.  Son  of  Zabbai  (Neh.  iii.  20,  x.  6).  3.  Son 
of  Col-hozeh  (Neh,  xi.  5).  [B.  F.  W.] 

BA'RUCH,  THE  BOOK  OP,  is  remmlrable 
as  the  only  book  in  the  Apoi-i  ypha  which  is  fonned 
on  the  model  of  the  Prophets;  and  tliough  it  is 
wanting  in  originality,  it  pix'sents  a  vivid  veHoi'tion 
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of  the  ancient  prophetic  fire.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  parts  i. — iii.  8,  and  iii.  9 — end.  The 
first  pai-t  consists  of  an  Introduction  (i.  1 — 14), 
followed  by  a  confession  and  prayer  (i.  15 — iii.  8). 
The  seeond  part  (Tpens  with  an  abnrpt  address  to 
Israel  (iii.  9— iv.  30),  pointing  out  the  sin  of  the 
people  in  neglecting  the  divine  teaching  of  Wisdtm 
(iii.  9 — iv.  8),  and  introducing  a  noble  lament  of 
Jerusalem  over  her  children,  through  which  hope 
still  gleams  (iv.  9-30).  After  this  the  tone  of  the 
book  again  changed  suddenly,  and  the  writer  ad- 
dresses Jerusalem  in  words  of  tiiumphant  joy,  and 
paints  in  the  glowing  colours  of  Isaiah  the  return  of 
God's  chosen  people  and  their  abiding  glory  (iv. 
30— V.  9). 

1.  The  book  at  present  exists  in  Greek,  and  in 
several  translations  which  were  made  from  the 
Greek.  The  two  classes  into  which  the  Greek  MSS. 
may  be  divided  do  not  present  any  very  remai'kable 
variations  (Frttzsche,  Einl.  §7) ;  but  the  Svio- 
Hexaplaiic  text  of  tlie  Slilan  MS.,  of  which  a  com- 
plete edition  is  at  length  announced,  is.  said  to 
contain  references  to  the  version  of  Theodotion 
(Eichhorn,  Ei7il.  in  die  Apoc.  Schrift.  388  n.), 
which  must  imply  a  distinct  receusiou  of  the 
-Greek,  if  not  an  independent  rendering  of  an  original 
Hebrew  text.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin  versions  which 
■remain,  that  wliich-  is  incoi-porated  in  the  Vulgate 
is  generally  literal ;  the  other  (Carus,  Rom.  1 688  ; 
Sabatier)  is  more  fi-ee.  The  vulgar-  Syiiac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely  (Fritzsche, 
I.  c.). 

2.  The  assumed  author  of  the  book  is  undoubt- 
edly the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  though  Jahn 
denied  this ;  but  the  details  are  inconsistent  with 
the  assumption.  If  the  reading  in  i.  1  be  correct 
(erei;  De  Wette  C07ij.  ^rjvi,  Einl.  §321  a;  comp. 
2  K.  XXV.  8),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  "  the  ffth 
year  "  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  contents  of  the 
book,  which  exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies 
but  also  evident  traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  captivity  (in,  9  ff.,  iv.  22  ff. ;  i.  3  ff. 
Comp.  2  K.  x.xv.  27). 

3.  The  book  was  held  in  little  esteem  among  the 
Jews  (Hieron.  Praef.  in  Jerem.  p.  834  . . .  nee  ha- 
betur  apud  Hebraeos  ;  Epiph.  de  mem.  ov  K^lvrtu 
eirKTroKal  IBapobx)  ^^P  'E^palois) ;  though  it  is 
stated  in  tlie  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lamen- 
tations, "on  the  tenth  of  the  month  Gorpiaeus" 
(i.e.  the  day  of  Atonement ;  Const.  Ap.  v.  20,  1). 
But  this  relerence  is  wanting  in  the  Syriac  version 
(Bunsen,  Anal.  Ante-Nic.  u.  187),  and  the  asser- 
tion is  unsupported  by  any  other  authoritv.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  in  the  Apostohc  Fathei-s,  or  in  Justin.  But 
fiom  the  time  of  Irenaeus  it  was  frequently  quoted 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  generally  as 
tlie  work  of  Jeremiah  (Iren.  ado.  Haer.  v.  35,  1 
si.jnifictivit  -Teremias,  Bar.  iv.  36 — v ;  Teetull.  c. 
Gnost.  8  ffieremiae,  Bar.  (Epist.)  vi.  3  if. ;  Clem. 
I'aed.'t.  10,  §91,  5ia'Iepe;ii£ou,  Bar.  iv.  4  ;  id.  Paed. 
ii.  3,  §36,  fleia  ypaipi),  Bar.  iii.  16-19;  OiUG.  ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25  ;  'Icpejilaj  (rii/  Bpi]vois  ko!  t^ 
iiTWToXri(^).  Cypr.  Test.  Lib.  ii.  6,  apud  Hiere- 
miam,. Bar.  iii.  35,  &c.).  It  was,  however,  "obe- 
lized" throughout  in  the  LXX.  as  deficient  in  the 
Hebrew  {Cod.  Chis.  ap.  Daniel,  Sic,  Romae,  1772, 
p.  xxi.).  On  tlie  otlicr  hand  it  is  contained  as  a  se- 
pai-ate  book  in  the  Pseudo-Laodicene  Cat^ogue,  and 
in  the  Catalogues  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius 
and  .\icephorus  ;  but  it  is  not  sjiecially  mentioned 
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in  the  Conciliar  catalogues  of  Cai-thage  and  Hippo, 
probably  as  being  included  under  the  title  Jeremiah. 
(Comp.  [Athan.]  St/n.  8.  Script,  ap.  Creduer,  Zuj" 
Gescfi.  des  Kan.  138.  Hilar.  Prol.  in  Fsalin.  15.) 
It  is  omitted  by  those  writei's  who  reproduced  in  the 
main  the  Hebrew  Canon  (e.  g.  Melito,  Gregory  Na- 
■  zianzen,  Epiphanius).  Augustine  quotes  the  words 
of  Baruch  (iii.  Ifi")  as  attributed  "more  commonly 
to  Jeremiah  "  (^quidam .  . .  scribae  ejus  attribuerunt 

sed  Jeremiae  celebratius  habetur,  de  Cio.  xviii. 

3i3),  and  elsewhere  uses  them  as  such  (c.  Faust. 
xii.  43).  At  the  Council  of  Trent  Baruch  was 
admitted  into  the  Romish  Canon;  but  the  Protest- 
ant cliurches  liave  unanimously  placed  it  among 
the  Apocryphal  books,  though  Whiston  maintained 
its  authenticity  (I.  c.  infra). 

4.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those  who  advo- 
cated its  authenticity  generally  supposed  that  it  was 
first  written  in  Hebrew  (Huet,  Dereser,  &c.  ;  bat 
Jahn  is  undecided :  Bertholdt,  Einl.  1755),  and  this 
opinion  found  many  supporters  (Bendtsen,  Griine- 
berg,  Movers,  Hitzig,  De  Wette,  Einl.  §323). 
Others  again  have  maintained  that  the  Greek  is  the 
original  text  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  388  fF. ;  Bertholdt, 
Einl.  1757  ;  Hiivemick,  ap.  De  Wette,  1.  c.)  The 
truth  appears  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  book  are  distinguished  by 
mai'ked  peculiarities  of  style  and  language.  The 
Hebraic  character  of  the  first  part  (i. — iii.  8)  is 
such  as  to  mark  it  as  a  translation  and  not  as  the 
work  of  a  Hebraizing  Greek:  e.g.  i.  14,  15,  22, 
ii.  4,  9,  25,  iii.  8 ;  and  several  obscurities  seem  to 
be  mistranslations:  e.g.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  18,  29.  The 
second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  written 
with  gi'eater  fi-eedom  and  vigour,  closely  approaches 
the  Alexandrine  type.  And  the  imitations  of  Jere- 
miah and  Daniel  which  occur  throughout  the  first 
part  (cf.  i.  15-18=Dan.  is.  7-10;  ii.  1,  2  =  Dan. 
ix.  12,  13,  ii.  7-19  =  Dan.  ix.  13-18)  give  place 
to  the  tone  and  imagery  of  the  Psalms  and  Isaiali. 

5.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  con- 
trast is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  transla- 
tiim  of  Jeremiah,  perhaps  the  translator  himself 
(Hitzig,  Fritzsche),  found  the  Hebrew  fragment 
which  foi-ms  the  basis  of  the  book  already  attached 
to  the  wi-itings  of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up 
into  its  present  forai.  The  peculiarities  of  language 
common  to  the  LXX.  translation  of  Jeremiah  and 
the  first  part  of  Baruch  seem  too  gi-eat  to  be  ac- 
coimted  for  in  any  other  way  (for  instance  the  use 
oids<Xfj.6T7js,aTro(rTo\'ffy^6fi^'f](ns  {^ofi^elv),  clttoc- 
KL(r/x6s,  fidvva,  aTroa-Tp4(p€iu  (iieut.'),  ipyd^eo-dai 
TivLy  Hvofia  i-n LKa\e7(r9ai  4iri  rivi),  and  the  great 
discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts  as  to  the  aiTangement  of  the  later  chapters 
of  Jeremiah,  increases  the  probability  of  such  an  ad- 
dition having  been  made  to  the  ctmonical  prophe- 
cies. These  verbal  coincidences  cease  to  exist  in  the 
second  pai't,  or  become  very  rare ;  but  this  also  is 
distinguished  by  characteristic  words:  e.  g.  6  alclo- 
vios  6  ayioSf  iirdyeiv.  At  the  same  time  the  ge- 
neral unity  (even  in  language,  e.g.  x^PA^ociJi/tj) 
and  coherence  of  the  book  in  its  present  form  point 
to  the  work  of  one  man.  (Fritzsche,  Einl.  §5  ; 
Hitzig,  pGalm.  ii.  119 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes 
Isr.  iv.  232  n.).  Bertholdt  appears  to  be  quite  in 
en-or  {Einl.  1743,  1762)  in  assigning  iij.  1-8  to 
a  separate  writer  (De  Wette,  Erd.  §322). 

6.  There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  imposition  of  Baruch.     Ewald  {(.  c. 
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pp,  230  fl.)  assigns  it  to  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period ;  and  this  may  be  true  as  far  as  the  Hebrew 
portion  is  concerned ;  but  the  present  book  must  be 
placed  considerably  later,  probably  about  the  time 
of  the  war  of  liberation  (c.  B.C.  160),  or  somewhat 
earlier. 

7.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  which,  according 
to  the  authority  of  some  Greek  MSS.,  stands  in  the 
English  version  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Baruch,  is 
the  work  of  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  a  rhe- 
torical declamation  against  idols  (comp.  Jerem.  x., 
xxix.)  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Jeremiah 
"  to  them  which  were  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon." 
The  letter  is  divided  into  clauses  by  the  repetition 
of  a  common  burden :  they  are  no  gods ;  fear  them 
not  (vv.  16,  23,  29,  66);  how  can  a  man  think  or 
say  that  they  are  godsf  (vV.  40,  44,  56,  64).  The 
condition  of  the  text  is  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  Baruch ;  and  the  letter  found  the  same  partial 
reception  in  the  Church.  The  author  shows  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  idolatrous  worship;  and 
this  circumstance,  combined  witli  the  purity  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to  Egypt  as  the  country 
in  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  There  is  no  po- 
sitive evidence  to  fix  its  date,  for  the  supposed  re- 
ference in  2  Mace.  ii.  2,  is  more  than  uncei"tain ; 
but  it  may  be  assigned  with  probability  to  the  ifirst 
century  B.C. 

8.  A  Syriac  first  Epistle  of  Baruch  "  to  the 
nine  and  a  half  tiibes  "  (comp.  4  Esdr.  xiji.  40,  Vers. 
Arab.)  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglotts. 
This  is  made  up  of  commonplaces  of  warning,  encou- 
ragement, and  exhortation.  Fritzsche  {Einl.  §8) 
considers  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  Syrian  monk. 
It  is  not  found  in  any  other  language.  Whiston 
(A  Collection  of  Authentiek  Hecords,  &c.  London, 
1727,  i.  pp.  1  IF.,  25  ff.)  endeavoured  to  maintain 
the  canonicity  of  this  Epistle  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Book  of  Bai-uch.  '  [B.  F.  W.] 

BARZIL'LAI  C^nS,  iron;  BepC^Wl;  Ber- 

zillai).  1.  A  wealthy  Gileadite  who  showed  hos- 
pitality to  David  when  he  fled  fi-om  Absalom 
(2  Sara.  xvii.  27).  On  the  score  of  his  age,  and 
probably  from  a  feeling  of  independence,  he 
declined  the  king's  offer  of  ending  his  days  at 
court  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39).  David  before  his  death 
recommended  his  sons  to  the  kindness  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  ii.  7). 

2,  A  Meholathite,  whose  son  Adriel  manied 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

3.  Ezr.ii.  61 :  Neh.  vii.  63.  [R.  W.  B.] 

BAS'ALOTH  (Ba(ra\4^  ;  Alex.  BaaA-dSe  ; 
Fhasalon),  1  Esd.  v.  31.     [Bazlith.] 

BAS'CAMA  {7}  Baa-KUfid  ;  Jos.  Ba<TKd  ;  Bas- 
camd),  a  place  iu  Gilcad  (ets  ttji/  TaKaa^^riv) 
where  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  was  killed  by  Trypho, 
and  from  which  his  bones  were  afterwai-ds  disin- 
teiTcd  and  conveyed  to  Modin  by  his  brother  Simon 
(1  Mac.  xiii.  23;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §6).  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.      [G.] 

BA'SHAN  (almost  invai-iably  with  the  definite 
article,  \^'^T\ ;  Baadv  ;  Basan),  a  district  on  the 
east  of  Jordan.  It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other 
districts  of  Palestine,  distinguished  by  one  constant 
designation,  but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
"  land  of  Bashan"  ('311  l>n&5,  1  Chr.  v.  11 ;  and 
comp.  Num.  xxi.  33,  xxxii.  33),  and  sometimes  as 
"all  Bashan"  ('311  ^3  ;  Deut.  iii.  10,  13;   Josh. 
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xii.  5,  xiii.  12,  30),  but  most  commonly  without  any 
addition.  It  was  taken  by  the  children  of  Isi-ael  after 
their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  from  Arnon  to 
Jabbok.  They  "  turned  "  from  their  road  over  Jor- 
dan and  "went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashan"- — pro- 
bably by  very  much  the  same  route  as  that  now  fol- 
lowed by  the  pilgrims  of  the  Hdjj  and  by  the  Romans 
before  them — to  Edrei  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Lejah.  [Edrei:.]  Here  they  encountered  Og  king 
of  Bashan,  who  "  came  out"  probably  from  the  na- 
tural fastnesses  of  Argob,  only  to  meet  the  entire  de- 
struction of  himself,  his  sons,  and  all  his  people  (Num. 
xxi.  33-35;  Deut.  iii.  1-3).  Argob,  with  its  60 
strongly  fortified  cities,  evidently  formed  a  principal 
portion  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5),  though  still  only 
a  portion  (13),  there  being  besides  a  large  number  of 
unwalled  towns  (5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth 
(i.  e.  Beeshterah,  comp.  Josh.  xxi.  27  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  71),  Edrei,  Golan,  Salcah,  and  possibly  Maha- 
naim  (Josh.  xiii.  30).  Two  of  these  cities,  viz. 
Golan  and  Beeshterah,  were  allotted  to  the  Levites 
of  the  family  of  Gershom,  the  former  as  a  "  city  of 
refuge"  (Josh.  xxi.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  71). 

The  limits  of  Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  from  the  "  border  of  Gilead  "  on  the  south 
to  Mount  Heraion  on  thp  north  (Deut.  iii.  3,  10,  14: ; 
Josh.  xii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  v.  23),  and  from  the  Arabah  or^ 
Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salchah  {Sulkhad)  and 
the  border  of  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Maacathites  on 
the  east  (Josh.  xii.  3-5 ;  Deut.  iii.  10).  This  im- 
portant district  was  bestowed  on  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29-31),  together  with  "half 
Gilead."  After  the  Manassites  had  assisted  their 
brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents  and  to  their  cattle 
in  the  possession  which  Moses  had  given  them  in 
Bashan  (xxii.  7,  8).  It  is  just  named  in  the  list  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  13). 
And  here,  with  the  exception  of  one  more  passing 
glimpse,  closes  the  history  of  Bashan  as  far  as  the 
Bible  is  concerned.  It  vanishes  from  our  view  until 
we  meet  with  it  as  being  devastated  by  Hazael  in 
the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  33).  True  the  "  oaks" 
of  its  forests  and  the  wild  cattle  of  its  pastures — 
the  "  strong  bulls  of  Bashan  " — long  retained  their 
proverbial  fame  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6 ;  Ps.  xxii.  12),  and 
the  beauty  of  its  high  downs  and  wide  sweeping 
plains  could  not  but  strike  now  and  then  the  heart 
of  a  poet  (Am.  iv.  1;  Ps.  Ixviii.  15;  Jer.  1.  19; 
Mic.  vii.  14),  but  history  it  has  none;  its  very 
name  seems  to  have  given  place  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  one  which  had  a  connexion  with  the  story 
of  the  founder  of  the  nation  (Gen.  xxxi.  47-8),  and 
therefore  more  claim  to  use.  Even  so  early  as  the 
time  of  the  conquest, "  Gilead"  seems  to  have  begun 
to  take  the  first  place  as  the  designation  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Jordan,  a  place  which  it  re- 
tained afterwards  to  the  exclusion  of  Bashan  (comp. 
Josh.  xxii.  9, 15,  32 ;  Judg,  xx.  1 ;  Ps.  Ix.  7,  cviii.  8 ; 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  21 ;  2  K.  xv.  29).  Indeed  "  Bashan  " 
is  most  frequently  used  as  a  mere  jiccompaniment 
to  the  name  of  Og,  when  his  overthrow  is  alluded 
to  in  the  national  poetry. 

After  the  captivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned  as  di- 
vided into  four  provinces — Gaulanitis,  Auranitis, 
Trachonitis,  and  Batanaea.  Of  these  four,  all  but 
the  third  have  retained  almost  perfectly  their  ancient 
names,  the  modem  Lejah  alone  having  superseded 
the  Argob  and  Trachonitis  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. The  province  of  Jaulan  is  the  most  west- 
ern of  the  four;  it  abuts  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  and 
the  lake  of  Merom,  from  the  fonner  of-wluch  it 
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rises  to  a  plateau  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  siurfece 
of  the  water.  This  plateau,  though  now  almost 
wholly  uncultivated,  is  of  a  rich  soil,  and  its  N.W. 
portion  rises  into  a  range  of  hills  almost  every- 
where clothed  with  oak  forests  (Porter,  ii.  259). 
No  less  than  127  ruined  villages  are  scattered  over 
its  surface.     [GOLAN.] 

The  Sauran  is  to  the  S,E.  of  the  last  named  pro- 
vince and  S.  of  the  Lejah ;  like  Jaulan,  its  surface 
is  perfectly  flat,  and  ite  soil  esteemed  amongst  the 
most  fertile  in  Syria.  It  too  contains  an  immense 
number  of  ruined  towns,  and  also  many  inhabited 
villages.     [Hauran.] 

The  contrast  which  the  rocky  intricacies  of  the 
Lejah  present  to  the  rich  and  fiat  plains  of  the  Hau- 
ran and  the  Jaulan  has  already  been  noticed. 
[Argob.] 

The  remaining  district,  though  no  doubt  much 
smaller  in  extent  than  the  ancient  Bashan,  still 
retains  its  name,  modified  by  a  change  frequent  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  Ard-el-Bathamjeh  lies  on 
the  east  of  the  Lejah  and  the  north  of  the  range  of 
Jebel  Hauran  or  ed  Druze  (Poi-ter,  ii.  57).  It  is 
a  mountainous  district  of  the  most  picturesque  cha- 
racter, abounding  with  forests  of  evergreen  oak, 
and  with  soil  extremely  rich ;  the  surfece  studded 
with  towns  of  very  remote  antiquity,  deserted  it  is 
true,  but  yet  standing  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  built. 

For  the  boundaiies  and  characteristics  of  these 
provinces,  and  the  most  complete  researches  yet 
published  into  this  interesting  portion  of  Palestine, 
see  Porter's  Damascus,  vol.  ii,  [G.] 

BA'SHANT-HA'VOTH-JA'IK,  a  name  given 
to  Argob  after  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Deut.  iii. 
14). 

BASH'EMATH,  or  BAS'MATH  (npK^3, 

fragrant;  Baa-efidd ;  Basemath).  1.  Daughter  of 
Ishmael,  the  last  man-ied  of  the  three  wives  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  13),  from  whose  son, 
Reuel,  fom*  tribes  of  the  Edomites  were  descended. 
When  fii"st  mentioned  she  is  called  Mahalath  (Gen. 
xxviii.  9) ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Bashemath  is  in  the  nantitive  (Gen.  xxvi.  34) 
given  to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter  of 
Elon  the  Hittite.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  Esau*5 
wives  receive  different  names  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.)  from  those 
by  which  they  have  been  previously  mentioned 
in  the  histoi-y.  The  divei"sity  wiU  be  best  seen  by 
placing  the  names  side  by  side : — 


Geneat.ogt 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  3). 

1.  Adah,  d.  of  Elon. 

2.  Aholibamah,  d.  of  Anah. 

3.  Bashemath,  d.  of  IshmaeL 
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(Gen.  xxvi.  34 ;  xxviii.  9). 

2.  Bashemath,  d.  of  Elon. 
1.  Judith,  d.  of  Been. 

3.  Mahalath.d.  of  I^mael. 


Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  tliis  diversity  of 
names,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  pei^ons  respectively ;  and  we  may 
well  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  that  the  change 
of  all  the  names  cannot  have  arisen  from  accident ; 
and  further,  that  the  names  in  the  genealogical  table, 
which  is  essentially  an  Edomitish  document,  are 
those  which  these  women  respectively  bore  as  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Hengstenberg,  Auth.  d.  Pent.  ii.  277, 
Eng.  ti-ansl.  ii.  226).  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Seirite  wife,  who  i^  called  Judith 
in  the  narrative,  appeal's  in  the  genealogical  account 
under  the  name  of  Aholibamah,  a  name  which 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  district  of  Idumea 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  41).     The  only  ground  for  hesitation 
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or  suspicion  of  error  in  the  text  is  the  occuiTence  of 
this  name  Bashemath  both  in  the  narrative  and 
the  genealogy,  though  apphed  to  different  persons. 
The  Samai'itan  text  seeks  to  remove  this  difficulty  by 
r&ding  Mahalath  instead  of  Bashemath  in  the  gene- 
alogy. We  might  with  more  probability  suppose 
that  this  name  (Bashemath)  lias  been  assigned  to  the 
wrong  person  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages ;  but  if 
so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  en'oneous. 
2.  A  daughter  of  Solomon  and  wife  of  one 
of  his  officers,  called  in  A.  V.  Basmatii*(1  K. 
iv.  15).  [F.  W.  G.] 

BASIN.  1.  pitp ;  (fn£\i) ;  phiala;  from  pnj, 
to  scatter  (Ges.  p.  434) ;  often  in  A.  V.  howl.  2. 
tSN ;  Kpariip  ;  crater.  3.  "liS3  ;  crater ;  in  A.  V. 
sometimes  cup,  from  *1D3,  cover,  a  cup  with  a  lid, 
4.  fjp,  wrongly  in  LXX.  (Ex.  xii.  22)  dipa,  and 
in  Yulg.  Umen  (Ges.  p.  965). 

1.  Between  the  various  vessels  beaiing  in  the 
A.  V.  the  names  of  basin,  bowl,  charger,  cup  and 
dish,  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  ascertain  the 
precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  any  remains  are 
known  up  to  the  present  time  to  e.xist  of  Jewish 
earthen  or  metal  ware,  and  as  the  same  words  are 
variously   rendered   in    different   places.     We   can 

-  only  conjecture  as  to  their  fonn  and  material  from 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  speci- 
mens of  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  modern 
Oriental  vessels  for  culinary  or  domestic  pui'poses. 
Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the  Tabernacle  or 
Temple-service,  many  must  have  been  required  to 
receive  from  the  samficial  victims  the  blood  to  be 
sprinkled  for  purification.  Moses,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  gi-eat  ceremony  of  purification  in  the  wilder- 
ness, put  half  the  blood  in  "  the  basins"  niSND,  or 
bowls,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  it  on  the  people 
(Ex.  xxiv.  6,  8,  xxxix.  21 ;  Lev.  i.  5,  ii.  15,  ill.  2, 
8,  13,  iv.  5,  34,  viii.  23,  24,  xiv.  14,  25,  xvi.  15, 
19 ;  Heb.  ix.  19).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in 
metal,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram  for 
Solomon,  besides  the  laver  and  gi'eat  sea,  mention 
is  made  of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups,  Of  the  first 
(*p"ltD,  marg.  bowls)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100 
(2  Chr.  iv.  8  ;  1  K.  vii.  45,  46.  Cf.  Ex.  xxv. 
29  and  1  Chr.  xxviii.  14,  17).  Josephus,  pro- 
bably with  gi-eat  exaggeration,  reckons  of  (piaAaj 
and  a-iroySua,  20,000  in  gold  and  40,000  in  silver, 
besides  an  equal  number  in  each  metal  of  Kparripts, 
for  the  offerings  of  flour  mixed  with  oil  {Ard. 
viii.  3  §§7,  8.  Comp.  Birch,  Hist,  of  Potteni, 
i.  152). 

2.  The  *'  basin "  from  which  our  Lord  washed 
the  disciples'  feet,  vmriip,  was  probably  deeper  and 
lai-ger  than  the  hand-basm  for  spi-inkling,  TD 
(Jer.  Hi.  18),  which,  m  A.  V.  "  caldrons,"  Vulg. 
lebetes,  is  by  the  Syr.  rendered  basins  for  washing 
the  feet  (John  xiii.  5).  (Schleusner,  Drusius.) 
[Washing  or  Feet  and  Hands.]    [H.  W.  P.] 

BASKET.  The  Hebfew  tei-ms  used  in  the 
description  of  this  article  are  as  follows:  (1)  7D 
so  called  from  the  twigs  of  which  it  was  originally 
made,  specially  used  as  the  Greek  Kavovi'  (Hom. 
Od.  iii.  442),  and  the  Latin  canistrum  (Virg.  Aen. 
i.  701)  for  holding  bread  (Gen.  xl.  16  ft'. ;  Ex. 
xxix.  3,  23;  Lev.  viii.  2,  26,  31;  Num.  vi.  15, 
17,  19).  The  fonn  of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket 
is  delineated  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  226, 
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after  the  specimens  represented  in  the  tomb  of 
Rameses  III.  These  were  made  of  gold  (comp.  Hom. 
Od.  X.  355),  and  we  must  assume  that  the  teim 
sal  passed  from  its  strict  etymological  meaning  to 
any  vessel  applied  to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi.  19. 
meat  is  served  up  in  a  sal,  wliich  could  hardly 
have  been  of  wickerwork."   The  expi-ession  ^"ih  ^?D 

(Gen.  xl.  16)  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  material 
of  which  the  baskets  were  made  (/ccw/a  ^a'ivd 
Symra.),  or  the  white  colour  of  the  peeled  sticks, 
or  lastly  to  their  being  "  full  of  holes  "  (A.  V. 

margin),  i,  e.  open  work  baskets.     (2)  ni?D7D, 


Egyptian  Boskets.    (From  Wilkinson. ) 

a  word  of  ki^red  origin,  applied  to  the  baslcet  used 
in  gathering,  grapes  (Jer.  vi.  9).  (3)  N3D,  in 
which  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were  presented 
(Deut.  xxvi.  2,  4).  From  its  being  coupled  with 
the  kneading-bowl  (A.  V.  "store";  Deut.  xxviii. 
5, 17),  we  may  infer  that  it  was  also  used  for  house- 
hold purposes,  perhaps  to  bring  the  com  to  the 
mill.  The  equivalent  teim  in  the  LXX.  for  this 
and  the  preceding  Hebrew  words  is  KoipTaWos, 
which  specifically  means  a  basket  that  tapers  down- 
wards (Kiipivos  o^us  ra  Karu,  Suid.),  similar  to 
the  Roman  corbis.  This  shape  of  basket  appears 
to  have  been  famihar  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  401).     (4)  3-173,  so  called  fi-om  its  similai-ity 


Egyptian  Baskets.    (From  Wilkinson.) 

to  a  birdcage  or  trap  (KapraWos  is  used  in  tiie 
latter  sense  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30),  probably  in  regard 
to  its  having  a  lid:  it  was  used  for  canying  fruit 
(Am.  viii.  1,  2)  ;  the  LXX.  gives  Hyyos;  Symm. 
more  con-ectly  KtiKaBos  ;  the  Vulg.  uncinus.  (5) 
1-n,  used  like  the  Greek  xiKados  (LXX.)  for  car- 
rying fruit  (Jer.  xxiv.  1,  2),  as  well  as  on  a  lar-ger 
scale  for  canying  clay  to  the  brickyard  (Ps.  Iix.kI 
6;  k6<Pivos,  LXX.;  pots,  A.V.),  or  for  holding 
bulky  articles  (2  K.  x.  7;  KiipTaXKos,  LXX.)1 
the  shape  of  this  basket  and  the  mode  of  canying 
it  usual  among  the  brickmalters  in  Egypt  is  deli- 
neated in  Wilkin-son,  ii.  99,  and  aptly  illustrates 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  6.  , 
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The  name  Saltai  (Neh.  xi.  8,  xii.  20)  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  manufactui'e  of  baskets  was  a 
recognised  trade  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  tlie  N.T.  baskets  are  described  under  the  three 
following  terms,  K6(pivos,  (rwvpis,  and  <rapydvT}. 
The  last  occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  xi.  33,  in  desciibing 
St.  Paula's  escape  from  Damascus :  the  word  pro- 
perly refers  to  anything  twisted  like  a  rope  (Aesch. 
Sappl.  791)  or  any  article  woven  of  rope  {■jr\4yfj.a 
ri  €K  (Txoiviov,  Suid.) ;  fish-baskets  specially 
wei'e  so  made  (airh  ffxoiviov  irXey^idTtov  els 
vTTodoxh^  tx^^^^j  Etym.  Mag.).  With  regard  to 
the  two  foi-mer  words,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
K6<fnyo5  is  exclusively  used  in  the  description  of  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  (Matt.  xiv. 
20,  xvi.  9;  Mark  vi.  43;  Luke  ix.  17;  John  vi. 
13),  and  (Xirvpis  in  that  of  the  four  thousand 
(Matt.  XV.  37  ;  Mark  viii.  8),  t'he  distinction  is 
most  definitely  brought  out  in  Mark  viii.  19,  20. 
The  CTTupis  is  also  mentioned  as  the  means  of 
St.  Paul's  escape  (Acts  ix.  25).  The  difference 
between  these  two  kinds  of  baskets  is  not  very 
apparent.  Their  construction  appeal's  to  have  been 
the  same;  for  K6(pivos  is  explained  by  Suidas  as 
ayyelov  irXeKTov,  while  ffirvpls  is  generally  con- 
nected with  (TireTpa.  The  (Tirvpis  (sporta,  Vulg.) 
seems  to  have  been  most  appropriately  used  of  the 
provision  basket,  the  Roman  sportula.  Hesychius 
explains  it  as  rh  twv  irvpuv  &yyos ;  compare  also 
the  expression  BeTirvoi/  airh  tnrvpiSos  (Athen.  viii. 
17).  The  k6(Pivos  seems  to  have  been  generally 
larger.  According  to  Etym.  Mag.  it  is  ^adb  kuI 
KOiXov  x^PVf^o- ;  ^s  used  by  the  Romans  (Colum. 
xi.  3,  p.  460)  it  contained  manure  enough  to  make 
a  poi-table  hotbed  [^Dict.  of  Ant.  Cophinus]  :  in 
Rome  itself  it  was  constantly  carried  about  by  the 
Jews  {quorum  cophinus  foenumque  supellex,  Juv. 
iii.  14,  vi.  542).  Greswell  {Diss.  viii.  pt.  4)  surmises 
that  the  use  of  the  cophinus  was  to  sleep  in,  but 
there  is  little  to  support  this.  [W.  L.  B.] 

BAS'HIATH  (n  W3  ;  h  Baa-efifidB  ;  Base- 
math'),  a  daughter  of  Solomon,  manied  to  Ahi- 
maaz,  one  of  his  commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv. 
15).     [Bashemath,] 

BAS'SA  {Baa-ffal ;  Alex.  Bda-a-a  ;  Vulg.  not 
recognizable),  1  Esd.  v.  16.     [Bezai.] 

BA'STAI  {Bao-edt;  Hasten),  1  Esd.  v.  31. 
[Besai.] 

BAT  {^^PV;  'hdtalleph),  an  animal  in- 
cluded by  the  Mosaic  law  among  unclean  things 
which  may  not  be  eaten  (Deut,  xiv.  18,  19,  and 
Lev.  xi.  19,  20).  It  is  accurately  described  in  the 
latter  passage  as  a  fowl  that  creeps,  going  upon 
all-fours,  for  the  bat  has  claws  on  its  pinions  by 
which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  its  dwell- 
ing-place, and  creeps  along  it.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Is.  ii.  20.  Bats  are  veiy  common  in  the  East. 
Layard  {Kineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  307)  describes 
his  visit  to  a  cavern  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Khaboui", 
swarming  with  bats.  "  Flying  towai-ds  the  light," 
he  adds,  "  these  noisome  beasts  compelled  us  to  re- 
treat. They  clung  to  our  clothes,  and  our  hands 
could  scaj-cely  prevent  them  settling  on  our  faces. 
The  rustling  of  their  wings  was  like  the  noise  of  a 
threat  wind,  and  an  abominable  stench  arose  from 
the  I'ecesses  of  the  cave." 

Tho  derivation  of  Fl?DX?  is  of  itself  coiicUit.ivu  a.s 
to   its   mc;ining,  buing  fi-om  70^  =  jJaij  C'lliiji- 
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nosa  fuit  nox,  and  t]V  volans ;  just  as  we  have  the 
Gk.  vvKTepis  from  yii^,  and  the  Latin  Vespertiiio 
from  vesper.  Ges^us  points  out  a  similar  deriva- 
tion in  Persian,     Comp,  Ov.  Met.  iv.  415 : — 

"  Lucemque  perosi 
Nocte  volant,  seroque  trahunt  a  vespere  nomen." 

In  the  three  passages  above  referred  to  the  LXX. 
have  v\)KrGpis.  [W.  D.] 

BATH,  BATHING.  This  was  a.prtscribed 
pait  OT  the  Jewish  ritual  of  purification  in  cases  of 
accidental,  leprous,  or  ordinary  uncleanness  (Lev. 
XV.  pass.,  xvi.  28,  xxii.  6  ;  Num.  xix.  7,  19 ;  2 
Sam.  xi,  2,  4  ;  2  K.  v.  10)  ;  as  also  after  mourning 
which  always  impfied  defilement,  e.  g.  Ruth  iii.  3 ; 
2  Sam.  xii.  20.  The  high-priest  at  his  inaugura- 
tion (Lev.  xiii.  G)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
once  before  each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  {xvi.  4, 
24),  was  also  to  bathe.  This  the  rabbis  have  multi- 
plied into  ten  times  on  that  day,  Maimon.  {Constit. 
de  Vasis  Sanct.  v.  3)  gives  niles  for  the  strict 
privacy  of  the  high-priest  in  batliing.  There  were 
bath-rooms  in  the  later  Temple  over  the  chambei-s 
Ahtines  and  Happarvah  for  the  priests*  use  (Light- 
foot,  Descr.  of  Temp.  24).  A  bathing-chamber  was 
probably  included  in  houses  even  of  no  great  rank  in 
cities  from  early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2)  ;  much  more 
in  those  of  the  wealthy  in  later  times ;  often  in 
gardens  (Susan.  15).  With  this,  anointing  was 
customarily  joined  ;  the  climate  making  both  these 
essential  afike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  which 
luxury  added  the  use  of  perfumes  (Susan.  17  ;  Jud. 
X.  3  ;  Esth.  ii,  12),  The  "pools,"  such  as  that  ot 
Siloam,  and  Hezekiah's  (Neh.  iii,  15,  16 ;  2  K.  xx. 
20 ;  Is.  xxii.  11 ;  John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by 
porticoes  (John  v.  2),  are  the  first  indications  w*» 
have  of  public  bathing  accommodation.  Ever  since 
the  time  of  Jason  (Prideaux,  ii.  168)  the  Greek  usages 
of  the  bath  probably  prevailed,  and  an  allusion  in 
Josephus  {\ov(r6/j.€i/os  ffrpanaiTiKt&repov,  B.  J.  \. 
17,  §7)  seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the  bath  (hence, 
no  doubt,  a  public  on'e,  as  in  Rome,)  by  l^ionaiy 
soldiers.  We  read  also  of  a  castle  luxuriously  pro- 
vided with  a  volume  of  water  in  its  court,  and  of 
a  Herodian  palace  with  spacious  pools  adjoining,  in 
which  the  guests  continued  smmming,  &c.  in  very 
hot  weather  from  noon  till  dai'k  (Joseph.  Ant.^. 
4,  §11,  XV.  3,  §3).  The  hot  baths  of  Tibeiias, 
or  more  strictly  of  Emmaus  (Euseb.  Onomfifd. 
Ai9b.fl,  query  Al/j.^6?  Bonfi-erius)  near  it,  and  of 
CalliiThoe,  neai-  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
were  much  resorted  to.  (Reland,  i.  46 ;  Joseph, 
Ant.  xviii.  2,  xvii.  6,  §5,  B.  J,  i.  33,  §5 ;  Amm. 
Marcell.  xiv.  8  ;  Stanley,  375,  295.)  The  parallel 
customs  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  special  allusion.  (See  Pict. 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  ai-t.  Balneae.)        [H.  H.] 

BATH.    [Measures.]  . 

BATH-KAB'BIM,  the  gate  of  (-113  lyC^ 
D''31),  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Heshbon,  by  (7^)  which  were  two  "pools,"*  where- 
to Solomon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  (Cant.  vii. 
4  [5]).  The  "  Gate  of  Bathrabbim  "  at  Heshbon 
would,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  be  the 
gate  pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name.  The  only 
place  in  this  neighbourhood  at  all  resembling  Bath- 


"  The.  "  fishpools  "  of  the  A.  V.  is  from  p  scinae  of 
the  Vulg;.  Tl.e  Hebrew  word  Bevecah  is  simply  a 
pool  or  tank. 
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rabbim  in  sound  is  Kabbah  {Amman),  but  the  onn 
tank  of  which  we  gain  any  intoUigence  as  remain- 
ing at  Hesbdn,  is  on  the  opposite  (S.)  side  of  the 
town  to  Amman  ( Tortfr,  Handbook,  298).  Future 
investigations  may  settle  tMs  point.  The  LXX.  and 
A'ulg.  translate  :  iv  TcvKais  dvyarphs  iroKKwv ;  in 
portd  filiae  multitadinls.  [G.] 

BATH'SHEBA  (y3^Tl3,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c.-; 
also  called  Bathshua,  y-lEJ^TlH,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5; 
B7Jp(^a^ee;  Joseph.  Bee0(ra;3^  ;  i.  e.dawjhterof  an 
oath,  or,  daughter  of  seven,  sc.  years),  the  daughter 
of  Eliam  (2  Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5), 
the  son  of  Ahithophel  {'A  Sam.  xxiii.  34-),  the  wife  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite.  It  is  probable  that  the  enmity  of 
Ahithophel  towardsDavid  was  increased,ifnotcaused, 
by  the  dishonour  brought  by  him  upon  his  family  in 
the  person  of  Bathsheba.  The  child  which  was  the 
fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse  with  David  died : 
but  after  mari'iaiiG  she  became  the  mother  of  four 
sous,  Solomon  (Matt.  i.  6),  Sliimea,  Shobab,  and 
Nathan.  When,  in  David's  old  age,  Adonijidi,  an 
elder  son  by  Haggith,  attempted  to  set  aside  in  his 
own  favoar  the  succession  promised  to  Solomon, 
Bathsheba  was  employed  by  Nathan  to  infonii  the 
king  of  the  conspiracy  (1  K.  i.  11, 15,  23).  After 
the  accession  of  Solomon,  she,  as  queen-mother,  re- 
quested permission  of  her  son  for  Adonijah  to  take 
in  marriage  Abishag  the  Shunamite.  This  peraiis- 
sion  was  refused,  and  became  the  occasion  of  the 
execution  of  Adonijah  (1  K.  i.  24,  25).  [David.] 
Bathsheba  was  said  by  Jewish  tradition  to  have  com- 
posed and  recited  Prov.  xxxi,  by  way  of  admonition 
or  reproof  to  her  son  Solomon,  on  his  mamage  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  Calmet,  Diet.  s.  v.;  Corn,  a 
Lapid.  on  Prov.  xxxi.  [H.  W.  P.] 

BATH'-SHITA   (V-IE^Tl^  ;    Vat.    and    Alex. 

7}  BTjp(ra$€e  ;  Betlisahee),  a  variation  of  the  name 
■  of  Bathsheba,  mother  of  Solomon,  occurring  only 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  5.  It  is  perhaps  worth  notice  that 
Shua  was  a  Canaanite  name  (comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  and 
Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12 — where  "Bath-shua"  is  really 
the  name  of  Judah's  wife),  while  Bathsheba's 
original  husband  was  a  Hittite. 

BATH-ZACHARrAS  (quasi  HHDr  m-, 
Boifl^axapia  ;  Alex,  and  Joseph.  Be^^axapia  ; 
Bethzachara),  a  place,  named  only  1  Mac.  vi. 
32,  33,  to  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  marched  from 
Jerusalem,  and  where  he  encamped  for  the  relief 
of  Bethsura  (Bethzur)  when  the  latter  wa.s 
besieged  by  Antiochus  Eupator.  The  two  places 
were  seventy  stadia  apart  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §4), 
and  the  approaches  to  Bathzacharia  were  intricate 
and  confined— (rT€j/^s  o^ffris  ttJs  ■Kap6Zov  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  i.  i.  §5,  and  comp.  the  passage  cited  above, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  .Josephus  knew  the 
spot).  This  description  is  met  in  every  respect  by 
the  modem  Beit  Sakdrieh,  which  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Robinson  at  nine  miles  north  of  Beit  ^r, 
"on  an  almost  isolated  promontory  or  tell,  jutting 
out  between  two  deep  valleys,  and  connected  with 
the  high  gi'ound  south  by  a  low  neck  between  the 
heads  of  the  valleys,  the  neck  forriBtig  the  only 
place  of  access  to  what  must  have  been  an  almost 
impregnable  position"  (Rob.  iii.  283,  284).  The 
place  lies  in  the  entangled  country  west  of  the 
Hebron  i-oad  between  four  and  five  miles  south  of 
Bethlehem.     [BE'rirzuR.]  [G.] 
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BAV'AX  ('••12  ;  Beve'i;  /Aav(/),  son  of  Henadad, 

ruler  ("ll'')  of  the  "  district"  (Tj^S)  of  Keilah  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  18). 

BAY-TREE.   TheHeb.  'Ezrdch  (mm)  occuis 

only  once  in  the  Bible,  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  where  1;he 
A.  V.  renders  it  bay-tree,  and  in  the  raai-gin  "  a  tree 
that  groweth  in  his  own  soil."  In  this  passage  the 
LXX.  have  ws  rh.s  Kedpovsrov  Ai^dvou.  Gesenius 
renders  it  arbor  indiyena,  and  de]ivcs\t  from  the  root 
n"lT,  ortus  est  sol,  prcroenit,  progermincmt,  the  form 
rn\^  being  equivalent  to  TD],  with  N  prosthetic. 
There  is  no  authoiity  for  assigning  the  name  to  any 
particular  tree,  though  many  commentators  suppose 
the  laurel  to  be  meant.  The  /ceSpot  of  the  LXX. 
arose  from  confounding  HltX  with  HPN.  [W.  D.] 

BAZ'LITH  (n^'pV?)'  "  Children  of  B."  wore 
amon^^st  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  54).  In  Ezr.  ii.  52,  the  name 
is  given  as  Bazluth  (n-PV^)-  I'^^-  ^"^^  ^^^^ 
Ba<Ta\ci)d ;  Beshith.     [Basalotii.] 

BDELLIUM,  the  translation  of  the  Heb. 
beddack  (n?h2),  »whicli  occurs  only  twice  in 
the  Scriptui-es.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  12 
as  one  of  the  productions  of  the  land  of  Ha- 
vilah,  and  in  Num.  xi.  7,  where  the  colour  ot 
the  manna  is  said  to  be  as  the  colour  of  bdellium, 
while  in  Exod.  xvi.  14  the  manna  is  likened 
to  the  hoax-frost  on  the  grouml.  The  LXX.  ren- 
der it  by  &p6pa^  in  Gen.  and  by  KpixxraWov  m 
Num.  They  therefore  took  it  to  be  a  precious  stone  ; 
in  which  they  are  followed  by  Iceland,  who  sup- 
poses it  to  be  a  crystal,  and  by  Wahl  and  Hartmann, 
who  render  it  beryl,   and  would   read   n7"!3   for 

n?^!!.  Others  have  taken  it  to  be  Bdellium,  a 
vegetable  product  exuding  fi-om  a  tree  gi-owing  in 
Arabia,  India,  and  Babylonia,  whitish  in  colour, 
resinous,  pellucid,  and  approaching  to  the  colour  of 
frankincense.  Dioscorides  describes  it  (i.  70,  al. 
80),  and  after  him  Pliny  (xii.  9,  §19).  See  also 
Joseph.  Ant.  ill.  1,  §6;  QeXsms,  Hierob.  \.  324; 
and  Clericus,  ad  Gen.  ii.  12.  Gesenius  objects  to 
both  these  explanations.  It  cannot  be  a  precious 
stone,  he  ai-gues,  because  in  Gen,  ii.  12  |!1N  is  pre- 
fixed to  DriK^,  not  to  nVTB-  It  is  not  a  gum,  because 
that  would  not  be  of  sufficient  Value  to  rank  with 
the  gold  and  preeions  stones  of  the  land  of  Havilali. 
He  adopts  therefore  the  theory  of  Bochart  {Hieroz. 
ii.  G74-83,  iii.  592,  Lips.)  that  n^']'^  signifies 
pearls,  which  are  found  in  gieat  abundance  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this  case  Twl'^  is  a 
quadriliteral  from  7*13,  with  a  guttural  added,  and 
signifies  margarita  selecta  et  eximia.  It  is  most 
probable  that  bedolach  is  a  precious  stone.   [W.  D.] 

BEALI'AH  (ilvV^'  lemarkable  as  containing 
the  names  of  both  Baal  and  Jah ;  BaaAia: 
Baidia),  a  Benjamite,  who  went  over  to  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

BE'ALOTH  (Tvhvi,  the  plur..fem.  form  of 

Baal;  BaA^aivdv ;  Alex.  Ba^ii)d  \  Baloih),  a  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 
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BE' AN,  Chilbren  op  {vioi  Baidv ;  Joseph,  vlot 
rov  Badvov^  filii  Bean),  a  tribe,  appai'ently  of 
predatory  Bedouin  habits,  retreating  into  "  towers" 
Qirdpyovs)  when  not  plundering,  and  who  were  de- 
stroyed by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mac.  v.  4) ,  The  name 
has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Beon  ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  more  information  this  must  remain 
mere  conjecture,  especially  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  from  the  context  whether  the  residence  of  this 
people  was  on  the  east  or  west  of  Jordan.        [G.] 

BEANS  C^-IB;  Put),  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28  among  the  provisions  brought  for  David 
and  for  the  people  to  Mahanaim,  and  in  Ez.  iv. 
9  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  bread  which 
the  prophet  should  eat  for  390  days.  The  LXX. 
in  both  places  have  Kvafi6s.  >1Q  is  from  the 
root  ?7S),  which,  according  to  Gesenius,  signifies 

volvendo  aequare  et  eonvplcmare,  though,  accord- 
ing to  others,  findere,  secare.  In  the  former  case 
we  have  allusion  to  the  rounded  form  of  the  bean 
■ — in  the'  latter  to  its  mode  of  gei-mination.  The 
monuments  of  Egypt  show  that  the  bean  was  culti- 
vated in  that  country  at  an  eai'ly  date  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  contrary  statement  of  Herodotus,  it  was 
probably  an  article  of  food  with  the  lower  classes. 
Beans  with  rice  and  doun'a  bread  are  chief  arljcles 
of  food  to  this  day  among  the  Fellahs.  They  eat 
horse-beans  steeped  in  oil.  [W.  D.] 

BEAR  (ni'n  and  nM;  dptcros;  ursa),  an 
animal  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The 
ferocity  of  the  she-bear  when .  deprived  of  her 
cubs  is  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  8 ;  Prov. 
xvii.  12;  and  Hos..xiii.  8 — its  attacking  flocks  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  36,  37 — its  hostility  to  cattle  is 
implied  in  Is.  xi.  7 — its  roaiing  in  Is.  lix.  11 — its 
habit  of  ranging  far  and  wide  for  food  in  Prov. 
xxviii.  15 — its  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey  in  Lam. 
iii.  10  ;  and  from  2  K.  ii.  24  we  may  infer  that  it 
would  attack  men,  and  from  Am.  v.  19  that  it 
was  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  lion.  The  second 
beast  of  Daniel's  vision  "  was  like  to  a  bear,  and  it 
raised  up  itself  on  one  side,  and  it  had  three  ribs  in 
the  mouth  of_it  between  the  teeth  of  it :  and  they 
said  thus  unto  it,  Arise,  devour  much  flesh."  The 
iT  was  therefore  a  carnivorous  animal.  The  beast 
in  Rev.  xiii.  2  had  the  feet  of  a  bear.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  Wisd.  xi.  17,  and  Ecclus.  xlrii.  3. 
The  LXX.  translate  it  by  &pKTos.  Gesenius  de- 
rives DTH  from  331,  repsitj  rependo  incessit ;  but 
Bochai-t  {Hieroz,  i.  806)  says  it  was  so  cdled  be- 

cause   it  is   an   haiiy  animal,    comparing  t-,^j^, 

parvos  pilos  habuit  in  facie.  The  vaiiety  of  the 
Asiatic  beai-  which  inhabits  the  Himalayas  is  espe- 
cially ferocious,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
species  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia  is  the 
animal  of  Scripture.  [\V.  D.] 

BEARD  OpJ ;  irt^yoiv ;  barba).  Western 
Asiatics  have  always  cherished  the  beard  as  the 
badge  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  attached 
to  it  the  importance  of  a  feature.  The  Egyptians 
on  the  contrary,  sedulously,  for  the  most  part, 
shaved  the  hair  of  the  face  and  head,  and  compelled 
their  slaves  to  do  the  like.  Herodotus  (i.  36) 
mentions  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
they  let  the  beard  gTow  in  mourning,  being  at  all 
other  times  shaved.     Hence  Joseph,  when  released 
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from  prison,  "shaved  his  beard"  to  appear  before 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  14).  It  was,  however,  the  prac- 
tice among  the  Egyptians  to  wear  a  false  beard. 


BcardB.     Egyptian,  from  Wilkinson  ftop  row).     Of  other  Daiions; 
from  lloseUini  and  Layiird  tbotiora  row). 

made  of  plaited  hair,  and  of  a  different  form  accoi-d- 
ing  to  the  rank  of  the  persons,  private  individuals 
being  represented  with  a  small  beard,  scarcely  two 
inches  long,  kings  with  one  of  considerable  length, 
square  at  the  bottom,  and  gods  with  one  turning  up 
at  the  end  (Wilkinson,  An. Egypt,  suppl.  plate  77, 
part  2).  The  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  including 
probably  many  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  Syria,  and 
Armenia,'  &;c.,  are  repi'esented  nearly  always  bearded. 
On  the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan  is  represented  a  train 
of  foreigners  with  asses  and  cattle,  who  all  have 
short  beards,  as  have  also  groups  of  various  nations 
on  another  monument. 

Egyptians  of  low  caste  or  mean  condition  are  re- 
presented sometimes,,  in,  the  spirit  of  caricature, 
apparently  with  beards  of  slovenly  growth  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  127).  In  the  Nioevite  monuments  is  a 
series  of  battle-views  from  the  capture  of  Lachish  by 
Sennacherib,  in  which  the  captives  have  beai-ds  very 
like  some  of  those  in  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

There  is,  however,  an  appearance  of  convention- 
alisiii  b'Jth  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  beai"d  on  monuments,  which  prevents 
our  accepting  it  as  characteristic.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  decide  with  cei-tainty  the  meaning  of  the 
precept  (Lev,  xix.  27,  xxi.  5)  regarding  the 
"  comers  of  the  beard."  It  seems  to  imply  some- 
thing in  which  the  cut  of  a  Jewish  beard  had  a 
ceremonial  difference  from  that  of  other  western 
Asiatics ;  and  on  compaiing  Herod,  iii.  8  with  Jer. 
ix.  26,  XXV.  23,  xlix.  32,  it  is  likely  that  the  Jews 
retained  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  face  between 
the  ear  and  eye  {KpSrcupoi),  which  the  Arabs  and 
others  shaved  away.  Size  and  fulness  of  beard  are 
said  to  be  regarded,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  mark  of 
respectability  and  trustworthiness.  The  beard  is 
the  object  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings 
or  shame  are  spoken  of  as  resting  (D'Arvieux, 
Moeurs  et  Coutumes  des  Arabes).  The  custom 
was  and  is  to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out 
in  mourning  (Is.  1.  6,  xv.  2;  Jer.  xli.  5,  xlviii. 
37;  Ezr.  ix.  3;  Bar.  vi.  31);  to  neglect  jt  in 
seasons  of  permanent  affliction  (2  Sam.  xix.  24),  and 
to  regard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  last  outrage  which 
enmity  can  inflict.  Thus  David  resented  the  treat- 
ment of  his  apibassadors  by  Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  4) ; 
so  the  peoplfr^f  God  are  figuratively  spoken  of  as 
"beard"  or  "hair"  which  he  will  shave  with  "the 
razor,  the  king  of  Assyria  "  (Is.  vii.  20).  The  beai-d 
was  the  object  of  salutation,  and  imder  this  show  of 
friendly  reverence  Joab  beguiled  Amasa  (2  Sam.  xx, 
9).     The  dressing,  trimming,  anointing,  &c.  of  the 
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beard,  was  perfoi-meil  with  much  ceremony  by  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  rank  (Ps.  cixxiii.  2).  The  re- 
moval of  the  beai-d  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial 
treatment  proper  to  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  9).  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  compelled  their  slaves 
to  wear  beards  otherwise  than  they  wore  their 
own;  although  the  Romans,  when  they  adopted 
the  fiishion  of  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to 
cherish  their  hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  shave 
when  manumitted  (Liv.  sxxiv.  52,  xlv.  44).  [H.  H.] 

BE'BAI  (*33  ;  Baffat,  BvPi,  Bn^at ;  Bebai). 

1.  "  Sons  of  Bebai,"  623  (Noh.  628)  in  number, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
11;  Neh.  vii.  16  ;  1  Esd.  v.  13),  and  at  a  later 
period  twenty-eight  more,  under  Zechaiiah  the  son 
of  Bebai,  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  11).  Four 
of  this  family  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  28  ; 
1  Esd.  ix.  29).  The  name  occurs  also  among  thos^ 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  1.5).  [Babi.] 

2.  Father  of  Zechariah,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  twenty-eight  men  of  his  tribe  mentioned  above 
(Ezr.  viii.  11).     Ba$i. 

BE'BAI  (Alex.  B7)j3aJ ;  Vat.  omits ;  Vulg. 
omits),  a  place  'named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4.  It  is 
possibly  a  mere  repetition  of  the  name  Chobai 
occm'ring  next  to  it. 

BB'CHEB  (133;  Boxiip;  Bechor:  first-bom, 
but  according  to  Gesen.  a  young  camel,  which 
Siraonis  also  hints  at,  Onom,  p.  399). 

1.  The  second  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  the 
list  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21 ,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  6 ;  but 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  1,  as  the  text  now  stands.  No  one,  however, 
can  look  at  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 

^3E'K  ni33  V^S-riK  Thm  \mi,  without,  at 
least  suspecting  tliat  11133,  his  first-born,  is  a 
corruption  of  133,  Becker,  and  that  the  suffix  1  is  a 
corruption  of  1,  and  belongs  to  the  following  73E'N, 
so  that  the  genuine  sense  in  that  case  would  be, 
Benjamin  begat  Bela,  Bec/ier,  and  Ashbel,  in  exact 
agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  The  enumeration, 
the  second,  the  third,  &c.,  must  then  have  been 
added  since  the  coiTuption  of  the  text.  There  is, 
however,  another  view  which  may  he  taken,  viz., 
that  1  Chr.  viii.  1  is  right,  and  that  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  8,  133^  as  a  proper  name,  is  a 
corruption  of  133,  first-bom,  and  so  that  Ben- 
jamin had  no  son  of  the  name  of  Becher.  In 
favour  of  this  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  position 
of  Becher,  immediately  following  Bela  the  first-born 
in  both  passages,  is  just  the  position  it  would  be  in 
if  it  meant  "  first-bom ;"  that  Becher  is  a  singular 
name  to  give  to  a  second  son ;  and  that  the  dis- 
crepance between  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  where  Ashbel  is  the 
third  son,  and  1  Chr.  viii.  1,  where  he  is  oxpressly 
called  tJte  second,  and  the  omission  of  Ashbel  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  6,  would  all  be  accoiinted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  lb  3  having  been  accidentally  taken 
for  a  proper  name,  instead  .of  in  the  sense  of  "  first- 
born." It  may  be  added  further  that  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  38,  the  same  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  case 
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of  the  sons  of  Azel,  of  whom  the  second  is  in  the 
A.  v.  called  Bocheru,  in  Hebrew  -llShj  but  which 
in  the  LXX.  is  rendered  7rpwT<jTOKOs  avTov,  and 
another  name,  'Aai.,  added  to  make  up  the  six  sons 
of  Jizel.  And  that  the  LXX.  are  right  in  their 
rendering  is  made  highly  probable  by  the  veiy 
same  form  being  repeated  in  ver.  39,  "  and  the 
sons  of  Eshek  his  brother  were  Ulam  his  first-born, 
11133  Jehush  tlie  second,"  &c.  The  support  too 
which  Becher  as  a  proper  name  derives  fi-om  the 
occun-enoe  of  the  same  name  in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  is 
somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Bered  (BapdS, 
LXX.)  is  substituted  for  Becher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20, 
and  that  it-is  omitted  altogether  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  Num.  xxvi.  35.  Moreover,  which  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  argument  of  all,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  Benjamite  families  in  Num.  xxvi.  38,  there 
is  no  mention  of  Becher  or  the  Bachrites,  but 
Ashbel  and  the  Ashbelites  immediately  follow  Bela 
and  the  Belaites.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all 
this,  the  first  supposition  was,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  substantially  the  trae  one.  Becher  was 
one  of  Benjamin's  three  sons,  Bela,  Becher,  Ashbel, 
and  came  down  to  Egypt  with  Jacob,  being  one  of 
the  foiirteen  descendants  of  Rachel  who  settled  in 
Egypt,  viz.  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  Manasseh  and 
Ephi-aim,  Benjamin  and  his  three  sons  above  named, 
Gera,  Naaman,  Ehi  CIIK,  alias  DI^PIS,  Ahiram, 
Num.  xx\'i.  38,  and  DinNj  Aharah,  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 
and  perhaps  niPlN  and  H'nN,  ver.  4  and  7),  and 
Ard  (ihK.  but  in'l  Chr.  viii.' 3, 11K,  Addax),  the 

^  ;  :  It  '  T  -  ' 

eons  of  Bela,  Muppim  (otherwise  Shuppim,  and 
Shephuphan,  1  Chr."vii.  12,  15,  Tiii.  5;  but  Shu- 
pham,  Num.  xxvi.  39)  and  Huppim  (Huram,  1  Chr. 
viii.  5,  but  Hupham  Num.  xxvi.  39),  apparently 
the  sons  of  Ahiram  or  Ehi  (Aher,  1  Chr.  vii.  12), 
and  Rosh,  of  whom  we  can  give  no  account,  as  there 
is  no  name  the  least  like  it  in  the  parallel  passages, 
unless  perchance  it  he  for  Joash  (K^yV),  a  son  of 
Becher,  1  Chr.  vii.  8.*'  And  so,  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, the  LXX.  render  the  passage,  only  that 
they  make  Ard  the  son  of  Gera,  gi'eat-grandson 
therefore  to  Benjamin,  and  make  all  the  others  sons 
of  Bela.  ,  As  regards  the  posterity  of  Becher,  we 
have  already  noticed  the  singular  fact  of  there 
being  no  family  named  after  him  at  the  numbering 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  as  related  in 
Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less  singular  circumstance 
of  there  being  a  Becher,  and  a  family  of  Bachrites, 
among  the  sons  of  Ephraim  (ver.  35),  seems  to  sup- 
ply the  true  explanation.  The  slaughter  of  the 
sons  of  Ephi"aim  by  the  men  of  Gath,  who  came  to 
steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  that 
border  affray  related  in  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  had  sadly 
thinned  the  house  of  Ephraim  of  its  males.  The 
daughtei"S  of  Ephraim  must  therefore  have  sought 
husbands  in  other  tribes,  and  in  many  cases  must 
have  been  heiresses.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  Becher,**  or  his  heir  and  head  of  his  house, 
married  an  Ephraimitish  heiress,  a  daughter  of 
Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so  that  his 
house  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  just  as 
Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22  j  Num.  xxxii.  40, 41).   The 


^  We  are  more  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  corruption  of 
m,  or  dKI,  and  belongs  to  the  preceding  TlX,  Ehi, 
as  AUram  is  certainly  the  right  name,  us  appears  by 
Num.  xxvi.  38. 


b  This  view  suggests  the  possibility  of  Becher  being 
really  the  first-born  of  Benjamin,  but  having  for- 
feited his  birthright  for  the  sake  of  the  Ephraimitish 
inheritance. 
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time  when  Becher  first  appears  among  the  Ephraim- 
ites,  viz.,  jiist  before  the  entering  into  the  promised 
land,  when  the  people  were  numbered  by  genealogies 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dividing  the  inheritance 
equitably  among  the  tribes,  is  evidently  highly 
favomuble  to  this  view.  (See  Num.  xxvi.  52-56, 
xxvii.)  The  junior  branches  of  Becher's  family 
would  of  course  continue  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Their  names,  as  given  in  1  Chr.  vii.  8,  were 
Zeraira,  Joash,  Eliezer,  Elioenai,  Omri,  Jerimoth, 
and  Abiah ;  other  branches  possessed  the  fields 
round  Anathoth  and  Alameth,  called  Alemeth 
vi.  60,  and  Almon  Josh.  xxi.  18.  Which  of  the 
above  were  Becher's  own  sons,  and  which  were 
graadsons,  or  more  remote  descendants,  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  determine.  But  the  most  important 
of  them,  as  being  ancestor  to  king  Saul,  and  his 
great  captain  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  33),  the  last  named 
Abiah.  was  it  seems  literally  Becher's  son.  The 
generations  appear  to  have  been  as  follows :  Becher 
— Abiah  (Aphiah,  1  Sam.  ix.  1) — Bechorath^ — Zeror 
— Abiel  (Jehiel,  1  Chr.  ix.  35)— Ner— Kish— Saul. 
Abner  was  another  son  of  Ner,  brother  therefore  to 
Kish,  and  uncle  to  Saul.  Abiel  or  Jehiel  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  of  his  house  who  settled  at 
Gibeon  or  Gibeah  (1  Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35),  which'* 
perhaps  he  acquired  by  his  marriage  with  Maachah, 
and  which  became  thenceforth  the  seat  of  his  family, 
and  was  called  afterwards  Gibeah  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xi.  4;  Is.  X.  29).  From  1  Chr.  viii.  6  it  would 
seem  that  before  this,  Gibeon,  or  Geba,  had  been 
possessed  by  the  sons  of  Ehud  (called  Abihud  ver. 
3)  and  other  sons  of  Bela.  But  the  text  appears  to 
be  very  corrupt. 

Another  remarkable  descendant  of  Becher  was 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Bfflijamite,  who  headed 
the  foi-midable  rebellion  against  David  described  in 
2  Sam.  XX. ;  and  another,  probably,  Shimei  the  son 
of  Gera  of  Bahurim,  who  cursed  David  as  he  fled 
from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  since  he  is  said  to 
be  "  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  Saul." 
But  if  so,  Gera  must  be  a  different  pei-son  from  the 
Gera  of  Gen.  xlvi.  21  and  1  Chr.  viii.  3.  Perhaps 
therefore  nPiDK'P  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  of 

tribe,  as  Josh.  vii.  17,  and  so  the  passage  may  only 
mean  that  Shimei  was  a  Benjamite.  In  this  case 
he  would  be  a  descendant  of  Bela. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  it  is,  with  a  view  of  reconciling 
apparent  discrepancies,  to  bear  in  mind  the  different 
times  when  different  passages  were  written,  as  well 
as  the  principle  of  the  genealogical  divisions  of  the 
families.  Thus  in  the  case  before  us  we  have  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  desciibed  (1)  as  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt ;  (2)  as  it 
was  just  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  (3)  as  it 
was  ill  the  days  of  David  ;  and  (4)  as  it  was  eleven 
generations  after  Jonathan  and  David,  i.  e.  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign.  It  is  obvious  how  in  these  later  times 
many  new  heads  of  houses,  called  sons  of  Benjainin, 
would  have  sprung  up,  while  older  ones,  by  failure 
of  lines,  or  translation  into  other  tribes,  would  have 
disappeared.  Even  the  non-appeai'ance .  of  Becher 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  1  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple, without  the  necessity  for  altering-  the  text. 

2.  Son  of  Ephraim,  Num.  xxvi.  35,  called  Bered 
IChr.  vii.  20.    Same  as  the  preceding.    [A.  C.  H.] 
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BECH0'RATH(n"11D2;  Vat.  Bax/p.;  Alex. 

B€X£(jpi£0;  Bechorat/i),  son  of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah, 

and  gi'andson  of  Becher,  according  to  1  Sam.  ix. 

1,  1  Chr.  vii.  8.     [Beciikr.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

BEG'TILETH,  the  plain  of  (t5  wenioy  BatK- 

TtXaie  ;  Alex.  Be/cTeXeff  ;  Syr.  A.^^^^   ^.^O 

=  house  of  slaughter),  mentioned  in  Jud.  ii.  21, 
as  lying  between  Nineveh  an^  Cilicia.  The  name 
has  been  compared  with  BaKTa'iaWd,  a  town  of 
Syria  named  by  Ptolemy  ;  Bactiali  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  which  place  it  21  miles  from  Antioch,  The 
most  impoi-tant  plain  in  this  direction  is  the  Bekaa, 
or  valley  lying  between  the  two  chains  of  Lebanon. 
And  it  is  possible  that  Bectileth  is-a  corruption  of 
that  well-known  name  :  if  indeed  it  bo  a  historical 
word  at  all.  [G.] 

•  BED  and  BED-CHAMBER.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts-: — 
1.  the  substratum;  2.  the  covering;  3.  the  pil- 
low; 4.  the  bedstead  or  analogous  support  for  1. ; 

5.  the  ornamental  portions. 


■^  It  is  possible  that  Beclioratli  may  be  the  same 
person  as  Eccher,  and  that  the  order  has  been  acci- 
dentally inverted. 

•^  Comp.  1  Chr.  vii.  14,  viii.  5,  6,  29,  it.  35. 


Beds      (From  Fellows,  Asm  Minor  ) 

1.  This  substantive  portion  of  the  bed  was 
limited  to  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or  more  quilts.  2.  A 
quilt  finer  than  those  used  in  1 .  In  summer  a  thin 
blanket  or  the  outer  garment  worn  by  day  (1  Sam. 
xix.  13)  sulficed.  This  latter,  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
person,  often  formed  both  1.  and  2.  and  that  with- 
out a  bedstead.  Hence  the  law  provided  that  it 
should  not  be  kept  in  pledge  after  sunset,  that  the 
poor  man  might  not  lack  his  needful  coveiing 
(Deut.  xxiv.  13).  3.  The  only  material  mentioned, 
for  this  is  that  which  occurs  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and 
the  word  used  is  of  doul^tful  meaning,  but  seems  to 
signify  some  fabric  woven  or  plaited  of  goat's-hair. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  was  something  hastily 
adopted  to  serve  as  a  pillow,  and  is  not  decisive  of 
the  ordinary  use.  In  Ez.  xrii.  18,  occurs  the  word 
np3  (Trpoa'K€<pdXaLov,  LXX.),  which  seems  to  be 
the  proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common  to  this 
day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep's  fleece  or  goat's- 
skui,  with  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  ^^x.  We  read  of  a 
"  pillow,"  also,  in  the  boat  in  which  our  Lord  lay 
asleep  (Mark  iv.  38)  as  he  crossed  the  lake.  The 
block  of  stone  such  as  Jacob  usetl,  covered  perhaps 
with  a  garment,  was  not  unusual  among  the  poorei- 
folk,  sliepherds,  &c. 

4.  The  bedstead  was  .not  always  necessary,  the 
divan,  or  platfoi-m  along  the  side  or  end  of  an 
Oriental  room,  sufficing  as  a  support  for  the  bed- 
ding. (See  preceding  cut.)  Yet  some  slight  and 
portable  frame  seems  implied  among  the  senses  of 
the  word  HtDp,  which  is  used  for  a  "  bier  "  (2  Sam. 
iii.  31),  and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (S  K.  iv.  10),  for 
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the  litter  on  which  a  sick  person  might  be  carried 
(1  Sam.  Jdx.  15),  for  Jacob's  bed  of  siclaiess  (Gen. 
.dvii.  31),  and  for  the  couch  on  wliich  guests  re- 
clined at  a  banquet  (Esth.  i.S).  Thus  it  seems  the 
comprehensive  and  generic  term.  The  proper  word 
for  a  bedstead  appears  to  be  \t>^V,  used  Deut.  iii. 
11,  to  descnbe  that  on  which  lay  the  giant  Og, 
whose  vast  bulk  and  weight  required  one  of  iron. 
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Bed  and  Head-rest,    (Wilkinson,  Aneumt  Egypttan.^.) 

5.  The  ornamental  portions,  and  those  which 
luxury  added,  were  pillai*s  and  a  canopy  (Jud. 
xiii.  9) ;  ivory  carvings,  gold  and  silver  (Joseph. 
Ant^  xii.  21, 14),  and  probably  mosaic  work,  purple 
(Uid  fine  linen,  are  also  mentioned  as  constituting 
parts  of  beds  (Esth.  i.  6  ;  Cant.  iii.  9,  10)  where 
the  word  ]i'"lSK,  LXX.  ^opeiov,  seems  to  mean 
■'a  litter"  (Prov.  vii.  16,  17;  Amos  xi.  4).  So 
also  are  perfumes. 


Pillow,  or  Hcad-reBt.      (Wilkinson,  Amient  Egyplinns.) 

There  is  but  little  distinction  of  the  bed  from 
sitting  ftirniture  among  the  Orientals;  the  same 
article  being  used  for  nightly  rest,  and  during 
the  day.  This  applies  both  to  the  divan  and  bed- 
stead in  all  its  forms,  except  perhaps  the  litter. 

There  was  also  a  garden-watcher's  bed,  n3-17p,  ren- 
dered variously  in  the  A.  V.  "cottage"  and 
"  lodge,"  which  seems  to  have  been  slung  like  a 
hammock,  perhaps  from  the  trees  (Is.  i.  8, 
xxiv.  20). 

Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  11)  mentions  the  bed- 
chambei-s  in  the  Arabian  palace  of  Hyrcanus. 

The  ordinary  furniture  of  a  bedchamber  in  pri- 
vate life  is  given  in  2  K.  iv.  10.  The  "bed- 
chamber "  in  the  temple  where  Joash  was  hidden, 
was,  as  Calmet  suggests  {Diet,  of  Bib.  Art. 
"Beds"),  probably,  a  store-chamber  for  keeping 
beds,  not  a  mere  bedroom,  and  thus  better  adapted 
to  conceal  the  fugitives  (2  K.  xi.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxii. 
11,  nitSSri  Tin  "  chamber  of  beds,"  not  the 
usual  aSB-p  inn  "  chamber  of  reclining,"  Ex. 
vii.  28  and  passim). 


The  position  of  the  bed-chamber  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  secret  parts  of  the  palace  seems  marked 
in  the  passages,  Ex.  viii.  .3  ;  2  K.  vi.  12.     [H.  H.] 

BB'DAD  (113;  Bap<iS;  Badad),  the  father 

of  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  "  Hadad  ben-Bedad  " 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35;   1  Chr.  i.  46). 

BE'DAN  (n^;  Badan)^  meationed  1  Sam.  xii. 

11,  as  a  Judge  of  Israel  between  Jerubbaal  (Gideon) 
and  Jephthah.  As  no  such  name  occurs  in  the  Book 
of  Judges,  various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as 
to  the  person  meant,  most  of  which  are  discussed  in 
Pole  {^Synopsis,  in  loc).  Some  maintain  him,  to  be 
the  Jair  mentioned  in  Judg.  x.  3,  who,  it  must 
then  be  supposed,  was  also  called  Bedan  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  older  Jair,  son  of  Manasseh, 
(Num.  sxxii.  41),  a  Bedan  being  actually  named 
among  the  descendants  of  Manasseh  in  1  Chr.  vii.  17. 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  reads  Samson  for  Bedan  in 
1  Sam.  xii.  11,  and  many  suppose  Bedan  to  be  an- 
other name  for  Samson,  either  a  contraction  of  Ben- 
Dan  (the  son  of  Dan  or  Danite),  or  else  meaning  in 
or  into  Dan  (3)  with  a  reference  to  Judg.  xiii.  25. 
Neither  explanation  of  the  word  is  very  probable, 
or  defended  by  any  analogy,  and  the  order  of  the 
names  does  not  agi-ee  with  the  supposition  that 
Bedan  is  Samson,  so  that  thei-e  is  no  real  argument 
for  it  except  the  authority  of  the  Paraphrast.  The 
LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have  Barak,  a  very  pro- 
bable correction  except  for  the  order  of  the  names. 
Ewald  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  false  reading  for 
Abdon.  After  all,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  Book  of 
Judges  is  not  a  complete  record  of  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  it  is  possible  that  Bedan  was  one  of 
the  Judges  whose  names  are  not  preserved  in  it, 
and  so  may  pei-haps  be  compared  witli  the  Jael  of 
Judg.  V.  6,  who  was  probably  also  a  Judge,  though 
we  know  nothing^about  the  subject  except  from  Debo- 
I'ah's  song.  The  only  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  as 
Bedan  is  mentioned  with  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and 
Samuel,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  an  important 
Judge,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  omitted  in  the 
history.  Tlie  same  objection  applies  in  some  degree 
to  the  views  which  identify  him  with  Abdon  or  Jair, 
who  ai'e  but  cursorily  mentioned.     [G.  E.  L.  C] 

BEDEI'AH  (nna  ;   BaSaia;    Badaias),   one 

of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  35). 

BEE  (n*lil'^,   Deb6r6.h\   a   gregarious  insect 

of  the  Hymenopterous  order.  In  Deut.  1.  44, 
Ps.  cxviii.  12,  and  Is.  y\i.  18  reference  is  made 
to  the  way  in  which  bees  'attack  the  objects  of 
their  anger  in  swarms.  Both  the  Psalmist  and 
the  Prophet  in  all  probability  adopted  the  simile 
from  Moses.  "  The  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in 
the  mountains,  came  out  against  you  and  chased 
you  as  bees  do,"  &c.  (Deut.  /.  c).  In  Judg. 
xiv.  8  and  in  Ecclus.  xi.  3  the  pvoduction  of  honey 
by  bees  and  its  use  as  food  is  mentioned.  Bees 
must  have  been  very  common  in  Palestine  to  justify 
the  title  given  to  it  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  ProA\  vi.  8 
the  LXX.  have  introduced  after  the  description  of 
the  forethought  of  the  ant  a  similar  panegyric  on 
the  bee  as  an  example  of  industi^  and  ingenuity  in 
her  work.  This  insei-tion,  if  it  be  an  insertion,  is 
of  very  ancient  date,  for  it  is  quoted  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  by  Origen,  by  Basil,  &c.     The  LXX. 
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BEELIADA 


always  render  11113'^  by  fieXiiraa.  The  root  of 
the  word.isll'n,  exegit — examen  api/m  quasi  exa- 
gimen  (Ges.)  [W.  D.] 

BEELI'ADA  iVy^VJ^.  =  i™own    by  Baal ; 

'EXiaSe ;  Alex.  Ba\Ata5ii ;  Baaliada),  one  of 
David's  sons,  born  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  7). 
In  the  lists  in  Samuel  the  name  is  Eliada,  El 
being  substituted  for  Baal. 

BEEL'SAKUS  (BeeXctipos ;  Beelsuro),  1  Esd. 

V,  8.       [BiLSlIAN.] 

BEELTETH'MUS  (B6e'\re0/ios ;  Alex.BeeA- 
T€/A^6 ;  BaWiemus),  an  officer  of  Ai"taxerxes  re- 
siding in  Palestine  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  25).    The  name 

is  a  coiTuption  of  DVD  V^'^  =  iQi'd  of  judgment, 

A.  y.  "  chancellor ;"  the  title  of  Rehum,  the  name 
immediately  before  it  (Ezr.  iv.  S). 

BEEL'ZEBUL  (BeeXCeiSo^^ ;  Beelzebub),  the 
title  of  a  heathen  deity,  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  evil  spirits  (Matt.  x.  25,  xii. 
24;  Mark  iii.  22  ;  Luke  xi.  15  fF.).  The  correct 
i-eading  is  "without  doubt  Beelzebul,  and  not 
Beelzebub  as  given  in  the  Syi'iac,  the  Vulg.,  and 
some  other  versions  ;  the  authority  of  the  MSS.  is 
decisive  infavoui"  of  the  former,  the  alteration  being 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  compaiison  with  2  K.  i. 
2,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  passages 
quoted.  [Baal,  p.  146,  No.  2.]  Two  questions 
present  themselves  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject:—(1)  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  change 
of  the  final  letter  of  the  name?  (2)  On  what 
grounds  did  the  Jews  assign  to  the  Beelzebub  of 
Ekron  the  peculiar  position  of  5  &pxav  twv 
Saifioviav?  The  sources  of  information  at  our 
command  for  the  answer  of  these  questions  are 
scanty:  the  names  are  not  found  elsewhere:  the 
LXX.  translates  Beelzebub  BdaX  ^viav,  as  also 
does  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  2,  §1);  and  the  Talmudical 
writci-s  are  silent  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  explanations  oifered  in  refei'ence  to  the 
change  of  the  name  may  be  ranged  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  are  based  on  the  sound,  or  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  former  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  name  Beelzebub  was  offensive 
to  the  Greek  ear,  and  that  the  final  letter  was 
altered  to  avoid  the  double  b,  just  as  Habalckuk 
became  in  the  LXX.  'A/tjSa/coiS^  (Hitzig,  Vorbemerk. 
in  Habakl(:uk),  the  choice  of  /,  as  a  substitute  for 
6,  being  decided  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
letter  in  the  former  part .  of  the  word  (Bengel, 
Gnomon  in  Matt.  x.  '25,  comparing  'M.^\x6x  in  the 
LXX.  as:=Michal).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
clear  why  other-  names,  such  as  Magog,  or  Eldad, 
should  not  have  undergone  a  similar  change :  we 
should  prefer  the  assumption,  in  comiexion  with  this 
view,  that  the  change  was  purely  of  an  accidental 
nature,  for  which  no  satisfectory  reason  can  be 
assigned.  The  second  class  of  exjilanations  carries 
the  greatest  weight  of  authority  with  it:  these 
proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  intentionally 
changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so  as  either 
to  give  a  significance  to  it  adapted  to  their  own 
ideas,  or  to  cajst  ridicule  upon  the  idolatry  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  in  which  case  we  might  com- 
pai-e  the  adoption  of  Sychar  for  Sychem,  Bethaven 
for  Bethel.  The  Jews  were  certainly  keenly  alive 
to  the  significance  of  names,  and  not  unfrequently 
indulged  in  an  exercise  of  wit,  consisting  of  a  play 
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upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25),  Abraham  (Gen,  xvii.  5), 
and  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  15).  Lightfoot  {Exercita- 
tions,  Matt.  xii.  24)  adduces  instances  from  the 
Talmudical  writeis  of  opprobrious  puns  appHed  to 
idols.  The  explanations,  which  are  thus  based  on 
etymological  gi'ounds,  branch  off  into  two  classes ; 
some  connect  the  term  with  >l3t)  hahitationj  thus 

making  Beelzebul  =  oiKo5e(rTr{{T7;s  (Matt,  x.  25), 
the  lord  of  the  dwelling,  whether  as  the  "  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air"  (Eph.  ii.  2),  or  as  the 
prince  of  the  lower  world  (Paulus,  quoted  hy 
Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  x.  25),  or  as  in- 
habiting human  bodies  (Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v.\ 
or  as  occupying  a  mansion  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
like  Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology  (Movers, 
Phoenic.  i.  260,  quoted  by  Winer,  Realwort.  art. 
Beelzebub ;  comp.  Michaelis,  Suppl.  ad  Lex.  p.  205, 

forasimilai' view).  Others  derive  it  fi-om  ?iT,  dwng 
(a  word,  it  must  be  obsei"ved,  not  in  use  in  the 
Bible  itself,  but  frequently  occurring  in  Talmudical 
writers),  thus  making  Beelzebul,  literally,  the  lord 
of  dung,  or  the  dunghill ;  and  in  a  secondaiy  sense, 
as  zehel  was  used  by  the  Talmudical  writers  as 
=  idol  or  idolatry  (comp.  Lightfoot  Exercit.  Matt. 
xii.  24;  Luke  xi.  16),  the  lord  of  idols,  prince  of 
false  gods,  in  which  case  it  =  ^px^ov  t&v  BaLfiovtoov. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  former  of  these  two 
senses  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  N.  T. 
(CaqDzov,   Appar.    p.  498,    comparing   the   term 

Dv-1?5   as    though    connected   with  77;!,   dun^j  j 

Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  xii.  25)  :  -the  latter, 
however,  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot  and  Schleusner. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
Hug  (as  quoted  by  Winer)  that  the  fly,  under 
which  Baalzebub  was  represented,  was  the  Scara- 
baeus  pillu^arius  or  dunghill  beetle,  in  which  case 
Baalzebub  and  Beelzebul  might  be  used  indifferently. 
2,  The  second  question  hinges  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  first.  The  reference  in  Matt.  x.  25  may 
have  originated  in  a  fancied  resemblance  between 
the  application  of  Ahaziah  to  Baalzebub,  and  that 
of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for  the  ejection  of  the 
unclean  spirits.  As  no  human  remedy  availed  for 
the  cure  of  this  disease, -the  Jews  naturally  referred 
it  to  some  higher  power  and  selected  Beelzebub  as 
the  heathen  deity  to  whom  application  was  made  in 
case  of  severe  disease.  The  title  &px(^y  twv  Sai- 
fiovicav  may  have  special  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  in  question,  or  it  may  have  been  fiduced 
fi'om  the  name  itself  by  a  fancied  or  i-eal  etymology. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  observation  that  the  notices 
of  Beelzebul  are  exclusively  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  demoniacal  possession,  a  circumstance  which 
may  accsunt  for  the  subsequent  disappeaiunce  of 
the  name.  [W.  L.  B.] 

BE'EK  (1X3  =  we?/;  rh  ^p4ap;  puteus). 

1.  One  of  the  latest  halting-places  of  the  Israel- 
ites, lying  beyond  the  Amon,  and  so  called  because 
of  the  well  "which  was  tliere  dug  by  the  "  princes  " 
and  "  nobles  "  of  the  people,  and  is  pe-petuated  in 
a  fragment  of  poetry  (Numb.  xxi.  IG-IS).*^     This 


■*  There  is  no  connexion  between  the  "  gathering" 
in  ver.  16  and  that  in  xx.  8.  Fi-om  the  A.  V.  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  former  passage  referred  to  the 
event  described  in  the  latter ;  but  the  two  -words 
rendered  "gather"  are  radically  different, — ?T\p  in 
ch.  XX.,  t|DX  in  xxi. 
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is  possibly  the  Beer-elim,  or  '*  well  of  heroes," 
refen-edto  in  Is.  xv.  8.  The  "wilderness"  ("^il"^D^ 

which  is  named  as  their  next  starting  point  in-  the 
last  clause  of  veree  18,  may  he  that  before  spoken  of 
in  13,  01-  it  may  he  a  copyist's  mistake  for  "1X3)0. 

[t  was  so  xinderstood  by  the  LXX.,  who  read  the 
cliinfie,  Kol  airh  <pp4aT0S — "  and  from  the  well,", 
i.  G.  "  from  Beer." 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Targumists — 
a  tradition  in  part  adopted  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x, 
4) — this  was  one  of  the  appearances,  the  last  before 
the  entrance  on  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  water  which 
had  "followed"  the  people,  from  its  first  ai'rival 
at  Rephidim,  through  then-  wanderings.  The  water 
— so  the  tradition  appears  to  have  run — was  gi'an1;ed 
for  the  sake  of  Minam,  her  merit  being  that,  at 
the  peril  of  her  life,  she  had  watched  the  ark  in 
which  lay  the  infant  Moses.  It  followed  the  march 
over  mountains  and  into  valleys,  encircling  the 
entire  camp,  and  furnishing  water  to  every  man  at 
his  own  tent  door.  This  it  did  till  her  death 
(Num.  XX.  1),  at  which  time  it  disappeared  for  a 
season,  apparently  rendering  a  special  act  necessary 
oil  each  futm'e  occasion  for  its  evocation.  The 
striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  10)  was 
the  first  of  these ;  the  digging  of  the  well  at  Beer 
by  the  staves  of  the  princes,  the  second.  Miriam's 
well  at  last  found  a  home  in  a  gulf  or  recess  in  the 
sea  of  Gahlee,  where  at  certain  seasons  its  water 
flowed,  and  was  resorted  to  for  healing  purposes 
(Targums  Onkelos,  and  Ps.  Jon.  Num.  xx.  1,  xxi. 
18,  and  also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in 
Lightfoot  on  John  v.  4). 

2.  A  place  to  which  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon, 
fled  for  fear  of  his  brother  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix. 
21).  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  elsewhere  to 
indicate  its  position  (LXX.  Vat.  Bai^p;  the  Alex, 
entirely  altei-s  the  passage — koX  iTropev67i  iv  6B^ 
Kol^^ipvyev  els  'Papd  ;  Vulg.  in  Bera).  [G.] 

BEE'RA  (N1N3  ;  Bei^prf ;  Bera),  son  of  Zo- 
phah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BEE'RAH  (nnX^;  B6^\ ;  Alex.  B^-qpd; 
Beera)j  prince  (X''EJ*3)  of  the  Reubenites,  earned 
away  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  y.  6). 

BEER-E'LIM  (D^^N  "IN3,  well  of  heroes; 

(f>p4ap  tot)  AlXelfi;  puteus  Elim),  a  spot  named  in 
Is.  XV.,  8  as  on  the  "  border  of  Moab,"  apparently 
.the  south,  Eglaim  being  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  name  points  to  the  well  dug  by 
the  chiefs  of  Israel  on  their  approach  to  the  pro- 
mised land,  close  by  the  "  bordei  of  Moab"  (Num. 
xxi.  16;  comp.  13),  and  such  is  the  suggestion  of 
Gesenius  [Jesaia.  533).  [Beer,  1.]  Beer-elim 
was  probably  chosen  by  the  Prophet  out  of  other 
places  on  the  boundary  on  account  of  the  similai-ity 

between  the  sound  of  the  name  and  that  of  nfl??* 

—the  " howling"  which  was  to  reach  even  to  that 
remote  point  (Ewald,  Froph.  233).  [G.] 

BEE'RI  (nN3j  fontanus,  Gesen. ;  illustrious, 
Fiirst;  Be^jp,  Gen.,  Beripci,  Hos. ;  Beeri).  1. 
The  father  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34).  There  need  be  no  question 
tliat  Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri,  is  the  same 
pei-son  as  is  called  in  the  genealogical  table  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2)  Aholibamah,  daughter  of  Anah,  and  con- 
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seqnently  Beeri  and  Anah  must  be  regarded  as 
names  of  the  same  person.  TJiere  is  the  further  dilTi- 
Gulty  that  Beeri  is  spoken  of  as  a  HittJtri,  whilst  Anah 
is  called  a  Horite  and  also  a  Hivite,  and  we  have  thus 
three  designations  of  race  given  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual. It  is  stated  under  Anaii  that  Hivite  is  most 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  eiTor  of  transci'iption 
for  Horite.  With  regard  to  the  two  remaining  names 
the  difficulty  does  not  seem  to  be  fonnidable.  It  is 
agi'eed  on  all  hands  that  the  name  Horite  ('''in") 

signifies  one  who  dwells  in  a  hole  or  cave,  a 
Troglodyte ;  and  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  were  so 
designated  because  they  inhabited  the  numerous 
caverns  of  that  momitainous  region.  The  name 
therefore  does  not  designate  them  according  to  their 
race,  but  merely  according  to  their  mode  of  life,  to 
whatever  race  they  might  belong.  Of  their  race 
we  know  nothing  except  indeed  what  the  conjunc- 
tion of  these  two  names  in  reference  to  the  same 
individual  may  teach  us:  and  from  this  c:ise  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  these  Troglndytes  or  Hor- 
ites  belonged  in  part  at  Idast  to  tlje  widely  extended 
Canaanitish  tribe  of  the  Hittites.  On  this  sup- 
position the  difficulty  vanishes,  and*  each  of  the 
accounts  gives  ns  just  the  infonnation  we  might 
expect.  In  the  nan-ative,  where  the  stress  is  laid 
on  Esau's  wife  being  of  the  race  of  Canaan,  her 
father  is  called  a  Hittite  ;  whilst  in  the  genealogy, 
where  the  stress  is  on  Esau's  connexion  by  mar- 
riage with  the  previous  occupants  of  Mount  Seir, 
he  is  most  naturally  and  properly  described  under 
the  more  precise  term  Horite.  2.  Father  of  the 
prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  1).  [F.  W.  G.] 

BEEE-LAHA'I-ROI  ("Xh  *n^  ")N3,  well  of 
the  living  and  seeing  \_God]  ;  (ppiap  ou  ivdnriov 
cTSoi';  tJ>  ippeap  ttJs  Spdceus  ;  puteus  viventis  et 
videntis  mc),  a  well,  or  rather  a  living  spring,* 
(A.  V.  fountain,  comp.  ver.  7)  between  Kadesh  and 
Beredj  in  the  wilderness,  "  in  the  way  to  Shur," 
and  therefoi'e  in  the  "  south  country  "  (Gen.  sxiv, 
62),  which,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  text, 
was  so  named  by  Hagar,  because  God  saw  her 
(*N"1)  there  (Gen.  xvi.  14).     From  the  fact  of  this 

etymology  not  being  in  agreement  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  name,  it  has  been  suggested  (Ges.  2'hes. 
175)  that  the  origin  of  the  name  is  Lechi  (comp. 
Judg.  XV.  9,  19).  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  Lechi  of  Samson's  adventure  was  much  too  far 
north  to  be  the  site  of  the  well  Lachai-roi. 

By  this  well  Isaiic  dwelt  both  before  and  after 
the  deiith  of  his  father  (Gen.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11). 
In  both  these  passages  the  name  is  given,  in  the 
A.  V.  as  "  the  well  Lahai-roi." 

Mr.  Rowland  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
Lahai-roi  at  Moyle  or  MoilaM,  a  station  on  the 
road  to  Beersheba,  10  hours  south  of  Ruheiheh^ 
near  which  is  a  hole  or  cavern  bearing  the  name 
of  Beit  Magar  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1086,  7 ) ;  but  this 
requires  confirmation. 

This  well  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
by  which  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  preserved  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  (Gen.  xxi.  19)  and  which, 
according  to  the  Moslem  belief,  is  the  well  Zem-zem 
at  Mecca.  "  [G.] 


"  One  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the  two 
words  ]^y,  Ain,  a  living  spring,  and  "INS,  i*c«*,  an 

artificial  well,  are  applied  to  the  same  thing. 
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BEE'ROTH  (Ti)1i^^, wells;  B7}pci}T]B€7}pa>e<i, 
Bifjp^d ;  Beroth)j  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hivites  who  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Chephirah, 
and  Kiijath-Jearim  (Josh.  ix.  17).  Beeroth  was 
with  the  rest  of  these  towns  allotted- to  Benjamin 
(xviii.  25),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at  the 
time  of  David,  the  murderers  of  Ish-bosheth  being 
named  as  belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  From 
the  notice  in  this  place  (verse  2,  3")  it  would  appear 
that  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  forced  &om 
the  town,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Neh. 
xi.  34),  possibly  a  Philistine  city. 

Beeroth  is  once  more  named  with  Chephirah  and 
K.  Jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25  ;  Neh,  vii.  29  ;  1  Esdr.  v.  19). 
■[Beroth.] 

Beeroth  was  known  in  the  times  of  Eusebius, 
and  liis  description  of  its  position  {Onom.  Beeroth 
with  the  corrections  of  Reland,  618,  9  ;  Rob.  i.  452, 
note)  agrees  perfecUy  with  that  of  the  modern 
el'Bireh,  which  stands  at  about  10  miles  noiih 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  great  road  to  Ndhlus,  just  be- 
low a  ridge  which  bounds  the  prospect  northwards 
from  the  Holy  city  (Rob.  i.  451,  2;  ii.  262). 
No  mention  of  Beei'oth  ■  beyond  those  quoted 
above  is  found  in  the  Bible,  but  one  link 
connecting  it  with  the  N.  T.  has  been  suggested, 
and  indeed  embodied  in  the  traditions  of  Palestine, 
which  we  may  well  wish  to  regard  as  true,  viz. 
that  it  was  the  place  at  which  the  pai*ents  of  "  the 
child  Jesus "  discovered  that  he  was  not  among 
their  "  company  "  (Luke  ii.  43-45).  At  any  rate 
the  spring  of  el~Bireh  is  even  to  this  day  the  custom- 
ary resting-place  for  caravans  going  northward, 
at  the  end  9f  the  first  day's  jowrney  from  Jei-u- 
salem  (Stanley,  215 ;  Lord  Nugent,  ii.  112 ; 
Schubert  in  Winer,  s.  v.). 

Besides  Baanah  and  Rechab,  the  murderers  of 
Ishbosheth,  with  their  father  Rimmon,  we  find 
Nahari  "  the  Beerothite"  (^HIKiin ;  b  Byjewpalos  ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  37),  or  "  the  Berothite"  (Tl'ian  ; 

6  Br)p(a6i ;  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  one  of  the  "  mighty 
men"  of  David's  guard.  [G.] 

BEE'ROTH  OF  the  Children  of  Jaakan 
(tlJJ?^_-*J3   n'lKB;     B-npii^e    vtcov   *laKifi;     Alex. 

*IaKel/j.;  Beroth  jiUorum  Jacan),  the  wells  of  the 
tribe  of  Bene-Jaakan,  which  foiTtied  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Deut. 
X.  6).  In  the  lists  in  Num.  xxxiii.,' tlie  name  is 
given  as  Bene  Jaakan  only.  [G.] 

BEER'-SHEBA  (V3K^  INa,  V^^^  %  '^ell  of 
swearing,  or  of  seven;  ^peap  SpKifffLov,  and  ^peap 
Tov  SpKov,  in  Genesis  ;  B-qp<Ta^4^  in  Joshua  and 
later  books ;  Jos.  Btipffov^iif  'opiciov  Se  ^p4ap  k4- 
yoiTo  &u ;  Bersabee),  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  Palestine,  and  which  fonned,  according  to 
the  well-known  expression,  the  southern  limit  of 
the  country. 

There  ai-e  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name. 
1.  According  to  the  first,  the  well  was  dug  by 
Abmhara,  and  the  name  given,  because  there  he 
and  Abimclechthe  king  of  the  Philistines  "swai'e" 
(■IVSEi'J)  both  of  them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  But  the 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  "  seven 
ewe  lambs;"  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  "seven" 
is  V5^j  Sheba,  it  is  equally  possible  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  name.     It  should  not  be  over- 
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looked  that  here,  and  in  subsequent  early  notices  of 
the  place,  it  is  spelt  Beer-shaha  (^2^  '3). 

2.  The  other  nan-ative  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  an  occurrence  almost  precisely  similar,  in 
which  both  Abimelech  the  kingof  the  Philistines,  and 
Phiftiol  his  chief  captain,  are  again  concerned,  witli 
the  difference  that  the  person  on  the  Hebrew  side 
of  the  transaction  is  Isaac  instead  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxvi.  31-33).  Here  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
"seven"  lambs,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  the  deri- 
vation of  Shibeah  (H^IE^,  not  «  Shebah,"  as  in 
the  A,  V".)'  from  the  mention  of  the  "  swearing  " 
(•')yaK'))inver.31. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  of  verse  1 8  as  refeiTing 
to  'the  same  well  as  the  former  account,  we  shall 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  enquiring  whether  these 
two  accounts  relate  two  separate  occurrences,  or 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  event,  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  one,  at  another  time  to  another  of  the  early  heroes 
and  founders  of  the  nation.  There  ai'e  at  present 
on  the  spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five  smaller 
ones.  They  are  among  the  first  objects  encountered 
on  the  entrance  into  Palestine  from  the  South,  and 
being  highly  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Bible, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  identity  of  the  site  is  be- 
yond all  question,  the  wells  of  Beersheba  never  fail 
to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller. 

The  two  principal  wells — apparently  the  only 
ones  seen  by  Robinson — are  on  or  close  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Wady  es-Seba'.  They  lie  just 
a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance  (Bonar,  Land 
of  Prom.  1).  The  larger  of  the  two,  which  lies  to 
the  east,  is,  according  to  the  cai'eful  measurements 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  12^  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44^  feet  to  the  surface  of 
the  water:  the  masonry  which  encloses  the  well 
reaches  downwards  for  28|  feet. 

The  other  well  is  5  feet  diam.  and  was  42  feet  to 
the  water.  The  curb-stones  round  the  mouth  of 
both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the  action 
of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centuries,  and  "look  as  if 
frilled  or  fluted  all  round."  Round  the  larger  well 
there  are  niue,  and  round  the  smaller  five  large 
stone  troughs — some  much  worn  and  broken,  othere 
neaidy  entire,  lying  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  well.  There  were  fonnerly 
ten  of  these  trdHighs  at  the  lai'ger  weU.  The  circle 
around  is  carpeted  with  a  sward  of  fine  short  gi-ass 
with  crocuses  and  lilies  (Bonai*,  5,  6,  7).  The 
water  is  excellent,  the  best,  as  Dr.  R.  emphatically 
records,  which  he  had  tasted  since  leaving  Sinai. 

The  five  lesser  wells-— appai'ently  the  only  ones 
seen  by  Van  de  Velde — are,  according  to  his  account 
and  the  casual  notice  of  Bonar,  in  a  gi'oup  in  the  bed 
of  the  wady,  not  on  its  north  bank,  and  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  the  other  two,  that  the  latter  were 
missed  by  Lieut.  V. 

On  some  low  hills  uorth  of  the  large  wells  are 
scattered  the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a  town  of 
moderate  size.  There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs  near 
the  spot.  So  much  for  the  actual  condition  of  Beer- 
sheba. 

A.fter  the  digging  of  the  well  Abraham  planted 
a  "  gi-ove"  (?Ei^&^,  Eshel)  as  a  place  for  the  woi-ship 
of  Jehovah,  and  here  he  lived  until  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  xxi.  33 — 
xxii.  1,  19.  Here  also  Isaac  was  dwellmg  at  the 
time  of  the  transference  of  the  birthright  from  Esau 
to  Jacob  (xxvi.  33,  xxviii.  10),  and  fi'ora  the  pa- 
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triarchivl  enciimpmeat  round  the  wells  of  his  grand- 
father, Jacob  set  forth  ou  the  journey  to  Mesopo- 
tamia which  changed  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 
Jacob  does  not  appear  to  have  revisited  the  place 
until  he  made  it  one  of  the  stages  'of  his  journey 
down  to  Egypt.  He  then  halted  there  to  offer 
sacriticeto  "the  God  of  his  father,"  doubtless  under 
the  sacred  gi'ove  of  Abraliam. 

From  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  the  country 
we  lose  sight  of  B.,  only  to  catch  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  lists  of  the  "cities"  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (xv.  28)  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (xix.  2;  1  Chr.  iv.  28).  Samuel's  sons 
were  judges  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2),  its  dist- 
ance no  doubt  precluding  its  being  among  the 
number  of  the  "  holy  cities  "  (LXX.  rois  i^yiaff^i- 
vois  Tr6\^ffC)  to  which  he  himself  went  in  cij-cuit 
every  year  (vii.  16).  By  the  times  of  the  mo- 
narchy it  had  become  recognized  as  the  most  south- 
erly place  of  the  country.  Its  position  as  the  place 
of  anival  and  departure  for  the  caravans  trading 
between  Palestine  and  the  countries  lying  in  that 
dii'eL'tion  -would  naturally  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  town  round  the  wells  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
gi-eat  Egyptian  titide  begun  by  Solomon  must  have 
increased  its  importance.  Hither  Joab's  census  ex- 
tended (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  2"),  and  here 
Elijah  bade  farewell  to  his  confidential  servant 
(TV0'O')   before    taking  his  journey   across    the 

desert  to  Sinai  (1  K.  xix.  3).  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba (Judg.  XX.  1,  &c.),  or  from  Beersheba  to  Dan 
(1  Chr.  XXX.  2  J  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  now  became 
the  established  formula  for  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
mised land ;  just  as  "  from  Geba  to  B."  (2  K.  xxiii. 
8),  or  "  from  B.  to  Mount  Ephraim  "  (2  Chr.  xix. 
4)  was  that  for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the  dis- 
ruption. After  the  return  from  the  captivity  the 
fonnula  is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes  "  from 
B.  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom"  (Neh.  xi.  30). 

One  of  the  wives  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
Zibiah  mother  of  Joash,  was  a  native  of  Beersheba 
(2  K.  xii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1).  From  the  incidental 
references  of  Amos,  we  find  that,  like  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  the  place  was  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an 
idolatrous  worship,  apparently  connected  in  some 
intimate  manner  with  the  northera  kingdom  (Am. 
T.  5,  viii,  14).  But  the  allusions  are  so  slight  that 
nothing  can  be  gathered  fi-om  them,  except  that  in 
the  latter  of  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  we  have 
perhaps  preserved  a  form  of  words  or  an  adjuration 
used  by  the  worshippers,  "  Live  the  *  way  *  of  Beer- 
sheba!"^ After  this,  with  the  mere  mention  that 
Beersheba  and  the  villages  round  it  ("  daughters") 
were  re-inhabited  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
•the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records; 
like  many  other  places,  its  associations  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  earlier  history,  and  its  name  is  not 
even  once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  though  unheard  of,  its  position  ensui-ed  a 
continued  existence  to  Beersheba.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  a  considerable  place  {oppidum, 
Quaest.  ad  Gen.  xvii.  30 ;  or  viom  grandis,  Onom.), 
the  station  of  a  Roman  praesidium  ;  and  later  it  is 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  as  an 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Re- 
land,  620).  Its  present  condition  has  been  already 
described.     Tt  only, remains  to  notice  that  the  place 
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retains  its  ancient  name  as  nearly  similar  in  sound 
as  an  Arabic  signification  will  pennit — Bir  es-Sebd 
— the  "  well  of  the  lion,"  or  "  of  seven."  [G.] 

BEESH'TEBAH   {Ti'im^^  ;      ^   Boeopd, 

Alex.  Beedapd  ;  Bosrd)^  one  of  the  two  cities 
allotted  to  the  sons  of  Gershom,  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xxi.  27).  By 
comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  71, 
Beeshterah  appears  to  be  identical  with  Ashtaroth. 
In  fact  the  name  is  considered  by  Gesenius  as  merely 
a  contracted  form  of  Beth-Ashtaroth,  the  house  of 
A.  {Tim.  196;  comp.  175).     [BosoK.]        [G.] 

BEETLE    (^i"in,    Chanjdl)    occurs    only   in 

Lev.  xi.  22,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  four 
flying  creeping  things,  that  go  upon  all  four, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet  to  leap  withal 
upon  the  earth,  which  the  Israelites  were  per- 
mitted to  eat.  The  other  three  are  the  locust,  the 
bald  locust,  and  the  grasshopper,  respectively  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  ^povxos,  arrdKij,  and  &Kpis 
— while  they  translate  ^iin  by  btpiofidxvs,  which 
Suidas  explains  by  elSoy  &KpiBos,  fir]  exov  irrepd. 
Pliny  (xi.  29)  and  Aristotle  {Bist.  Anim.  ix.  6) 
mention  locusts  that  are  sei-pent-destroyere. 

Beetle  is  certainly  an  incoiTect  rendering  of 
7Jl"iri.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  beetle,  though 
common  in  Egypt,  was  ever  an  article  of  food,  but 
the  vai'ious  Itinds  of  locusts  were  so.  The  word  is 
derived  fi-om  an  unused  quadiiliteral  7Jl"iri  =  Ai-ab. 

\s>y£>i  sciliit,  saltitavit ;  as  in  Germ,  we  have 

Ifeuschreche  from  schrecken.  The  Egyptian  beetle 
is_  mentioned  in  Exod.  viii.  21,  &c.,-  under-the  name 
l"lVn"nX  where  the  A.  V.  renders  it  "  swarms  of 
flies."     See  Fly.  [W.  D.] 

BEHEADING.     [Pdnishments.] 

BE'HEMOTH  (niDnn),  an  animal  de- 
scribed in  Job  xl,  15-24,  and  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  hazai'ded  as  to  what  animal  is  meant,  the 
principal  authorities  being  in  favour  either  of  the 
elephant  or  the  hippopotamus.  Among  those  who 
adopt  elephant  are  Drusius,  Grotius,  Schultens, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  &c.,  while  among  the  advocates 
■of  rhinoceros  are  Bochait  (Ilieroz.  ii.  p.  7.54 
sq.),  Ludolf  {Hist.  Aethiop.  i,  11),  and  Gesenius 
{Thes.  Ling.  Beh.  p.  183).  The  arguments  of 
the  last  in  favour  of  his  own  view  may  be 
summed  up  thus:  1st,  the  general  purpose  and 
plan  of  Jehovah's  two  discourses  with  Job  )■*>- 
quire  that  the  animal  which  in  this  second  dis- 
course is  classed  with  the  crocodile  should  be  an 
amphibious  not  a  terrestrial  animal,  the  first  dis- 
course (xxxviii.  xxxix.)  having  been  limited  to 
land-animals  and  birds.  2ndly,  the  crocodile  and 
hippopotamus  being  both  natives  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia,  ai-e  constantly  mentioned  together  by 
the  ancient  witei-s  (see  Herod,  ii.  G9-71 ;  Diod. 
'}.  35:  Plin,  xxviii.  8).  3rdly,  it  seems  ceitain 
that  an  amphibious  animal  is  meant  from  the 
contrast  between  vv.  15,  20,  21,  22,  and  w.  23, 
24,  in  which  the  argument  seems  to  be,  "  Thouo-h 


^  There  is  a  correspondence  worth  noting  be- 
tween the  word  "way"  or  "manner"  in  this  for- 
mula CrjTnn,  literally  "the  road"),  and  the  word 


t;  66oV,  "the  way"  (A.  V.  incorrectly  "that  way,"  by 
which  tlie  new  religion  is  designated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (sec  ix.  2,  &e.). 
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he  fcedeth  upon  grass,"  &c.  like  other  animals,  yet 
he  liveth  and  delighteth  in  the  waters,  and  nets  ate 
set  for  him  there  as  for  fish,  ^v*lich  by  his  great 
strength  he  pierces  through.  4thly,  the  mention 
of  his  tail  in  v.  17  does  not  agree  with  the  elephant, 
nor  can  33t,  ss  some  have  thought,  signify  the 
trunk  of  that  animal:  and  5thly,  though  HlDna 
may  be  the  plural  majestatis  of  HDHS,  bestia,  yet 
it  is  probably  an  Egyptian  word  signifying  60s 
marinus,  put  into  a  Semitic  form. 

The  following  is  the  passage  of  Job  which  de- 
scrfbes  the  behemoth,  literally  rendered.  It  cer- 
tainly suits  the  hippopottimus  better  than  the  ele- 
pliaut, 

"  Behold  now  Behemoth,  which  I  have  made 
with  thee !  He  eatcth  oil  ives  (  =  the  Egyptian  scc- 
tileporruvi)  like  cattle  !  Behold  now,  his  strength 
is  in  his  loins  and  his  power  in  the  muscles  (lit. 
firm  parts)  of  his  belly. 

"  He  curveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar :  the  tendons  of 
his  haunches  are  intertwined. 

"  His  bones  are  as  pipes  of  brass ;  his  spine  like 
bai-s  of  hammered  iron. 

"  He  is  chief  of  the  worlds  of  God ;  He  that  made 
him  hath  furnished  him  with  his  weapon  (i.  e. 
his  sharp-cutting  teeth). 

"  Foi;  as  to  fedder  the  mountains  bring  it  forth 
for  him,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  disport  there. 

"  Beneath  the  lotus-trees  he  lieth  down;  in 
covert  of  the  reeds  and  marsh. 

"  The  lotus-trees  hide  him  -with  their  shadow ; 
ihe  willows  of  the  stream  surround  him. 

"  Lo !  the  river  hath  swoln  beyond  his  channel, 
he  does  not  haste  to  fly  ;  he  is  confident  though  a 
river  (or  Jordan)  draw  near  to  his  mouth. 

"In  his  eyes  (=  sight)  shall  we  take  him? 
through  the  nets  he  has  bored  his  nostril." 

This  description  fully  accords  with  Gordon  Cum- 
ming's  accurate  obsen^ation  of  the  habits  of  the 
hippopotamus,  and  also  with  Dr.  Livingstone's  ac- 
count of  the  animal.  [W.  D.] 

BE'KAH.     [Weights.]     ■ 

BEL.     [Baal.] 

BEL  AND  DBAGOX.     [Daniel,  ArooEY- 

PHAL  ADDITIONS  TO.]  ♦ 

BB'LA  (J>^3;  BaXh,  and  Ba\e,  and  'BaKkx, 

Gen.  xiv.  2,  8  ;  Bela;  a  swallowing  up,  or  destmc- 
lion.  In  the  Liber  Nom.  Hebr.,  in  St.  Jerome's 
works,  torn,  ii.,  it  is  coiTupted  to  2a\al,  in  the 
Cod.  Reg. ;  but  in  the  Cod.  Colbert,  it  is  written 
BctWa,'^  and  intei-preted  KaTairovTiaixhs  (see  Ps.  Iv. 
(liv.)  9,  Sept.).  Jerome  appeara  to  confound  it  with 
7V3,  where  he  renders  it  "  hdbens,  sive  dcvorans  f* 
and  with  HPS,  where  he  says,  "  Balla,  absorpta 

sive  invcterata"). 

1.  One  of  the  five  ci-ties  of  the  plain  which  was 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  and  received  the 
name  of  Zoar  (^VIV),  smaUness,  i.  e.  a  little  one 
(Gen.  xiv.  2,  xix.  22).  It  lay  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  frontier  of  Moab 
o,nd  Palestine  (Jerome  on  Is.  .xv.),  and  on  the 
route  to  Egypt ;  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  found. 
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Is.  XV.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34;  Gen.  xiii.  10.  We  first 
read  of  Bela  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  where  -it  is  named 
with  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim,  as 
foiming  a  confederacy  under  their  respective  kings, 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  resist  the  supremacy  of 
the  king  of  Shinar  and  his  associates.  It  is  singular 
that  the  king  of  Bela  is  the  only  one  of  the  five 
whose  name  is  not  given,  and  this  suggests  the 
probability  of  Bela  having  been  his  own'  name,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  his  city,  which  may  have  been 
so  called  from  him.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews 
was  that  it  was  called  Bela  from  having  been 
repeatedly  engulphed  by  earthquakes ;  and  in  the 
passage  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  "  From  Zoar  even  unto 
Horonaim  (have  they  uttered  their  voice)  as  an 
heifer'"  of  three  years  old,"  and  Is.  xv.  5,  they 
absurdly  fancied  an  allusion  to  its  destruction  by 
three  earthquakes  (Jerome,  Qimist.  lleb.  in  Gen. 
xiv.).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  itself  in  the 
supposed  allusion  to  the  swallowing  up  of  the  city 
by  an  eai-thquake,  which  y?a  exactly  expresses 
(Num.  xvi.  30);  but  the  repeated  occurrence  of 
y?3,  and  woi'ds  compounded  with  it,  as  names  of 

men,  rather  favours  the  notion  of  the  city  having 
been  called  Bela  from  the  name  of  its  founder. 
This  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  Bela  being 
the  name  of  an  Edomitish  king  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  32. 
For  further  information  see  De  Saulcy's  Narrative, 
i.  457-481,  and  Stanley's  S.  Sf  P.  285.  [Zoae.] 
2.  Son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the 
city  of  Dinhabah,  eight  generations  before  Saul, 
king  of  Israel,  or  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
Bernard  Hyde,  following  some  Jewish  commentators 
(Simon.  Onamast.  142,  note),  identifies  this  Bela 
with  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor;  but  the  evidence 
from  the  name  does  not  seem  to  prove  more  than 
identity  of  family  and  race.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  guide  us  as  to  the  age  of  Beor,  or 
Bosor,  the  founder  of  the  house  from  which  IJela 
and  BaUiam  sprung.  As  regards  the  name  of  Bela's 
royal  or  native  city  Dinhabah,  which  Fiirst  and 
Gesenius  render  "  place  of  plunder,"  it  may  be 
suggested  whether  it  may  not  possibly  be  a.  form 
of  nanT,  the  Chaldee  for  gold,  after  the  analogy 

of  the  frequent  Chaldee  resolution  of  the  dagesh 
forte  into  nun.  There  are  several  names  of  places 
and  persons  in  Idumea  which  point  to  gold  as 
found  there— as  Dizahab,  Deut.  i.  1,  "  place  of 
gold;"  Mezaiiab,  "waters  of  gold,"  or  "gold- 
streams,"  Gen.  xxxvi.  39.°  Compare  Dehebris,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Tiber,  famous  for  its  yellow 
waters.  If  this  derivation  for  Dinhabah  be  true, 
its  Chaldee  form  would  not  be  difficult  to  account 
for,  and  would  supply  an  additional  evidence  of 
the  eai-ly  conquests  of  the  Chaldees  in  the  direction 
of  Idumea.  The  name  of  Bela's  ancestor  Beor, 
^5'3,  is  of  a  decidedly  Chaldee  or  Aitunean  form, 
like  Feor  ijja,  Pethor  "ihS,  Kehob  2^,  and 
others ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor  dwelt  in  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people,  «'.  e.  the 
river  Euphrates ;  and  he  himself  describes  his  home 
as  being  in  Aram  (Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  7).  Saul 
again,  who  reigned  over  Edom  after  Samlali,  came 


"  BiiX\(£  is  also  the  LXX.'s  version  of  Bera,  Gen. 
xiv.  2. 

''  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in  both  passages  the 
cry  of  the  distressed  Moabites  is  compared  to  the 
lowing  of  a  heifer  whose  calf  bas  been  taken  from 


her.     The  ^  of  comparison  is  very  frequently  omitted 
in  Hebrew  poetry. 

'  In  nanip,  "the  golden  city,"  Is.  xiv.  4,  th' 
reading  is  doubtfUl  (Gesen.  in  v.). 
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trom  Rehoboth  by  tlie  river  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
37).  We  read  in  Job's  time  of  the  Chaldeans 
making  incursions  into  the  land  of  Uz,  and  carrying 
oiT  the  camels,  and  slaying  Job's  sei-vants  (Job  i. 
17).  In  the  time  of  Abi-diam  we  have  the  king 
of  Shinar  appai-ently  extending  his  empire  so  as  to 
make  th^e  kings  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  his 
tributaiies,  and  with  his  confederates  extending  his 
conquests  into  the  very  country  which  was  after- 
wards the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  Putting 
all  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with  some  con- 
fidence that  l^ela  the  son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over 
Edom,  way  a  Chaldean  by  birth,  and  reigned  in 
Edom  by  conquest.  He  may  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Moses  and  Balaam.  Hadad,  of  which 
name  there  were  two  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35,  39), 
is  probably  another  instance  of  an  Ai-araean  king  of 
Edom,  as  we  find  the  name  Benhad^d  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  or  Aram,  in  later'history  (1  K.  xx.). 
Compare  edso  the  name  of  Hadad-ezer,  king  of  Zobali, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii. 
3,  &c.).  The  passage  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  is  given  in 
duplicate  1  Chi-,  i.  43-51. 

3.  Eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  Gen. 
xlvi.  21,t>  Kum.  xxvi.  38,  1  Ch.  vii.  6  viii.  1,  and 
head  of  the  family  of  the  Belaites.  The  houses  of 
his  family,  according  to  1  Chr.  viii.  3-5,  were  Adrlar, 
Gei-a,  Abihud  (read  Ehvd,  "l-inX,  for  l-in'-nN), 

Abishua,  Naaman,  Ahoah,  Shupham,  and  Haram. 
Of  these  Ehud  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  exploit 
of  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  who  shai-ed  the  peculiarity 
of  so  many  of  his  Benjamite  brethren,  in  being  left- 
handed  (Judg.  5X.  16),  in  slaying  Eglon  the  king 
of  Moab,  and  delivering  Israel  from  the  Moabitish 
yoke,  is  related  at  length  Judg.  iii.  14-30.  The 
greatness  of  the  victory  subsequently  obte.ined  pay 
be  measured  by  the  length  of  the  rest  of  80  years 
which  followed.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that 
as  we  have  Husham  by  the  side  of  Bela  among  the 
kings  of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  so  also  by  the  side 
of  Bela,  son  of  Benjamin,  we  have  the  Benjamite 
family  of  Hushim  (1  Chr.  vii.  12),  sprung  appa- 
rently from  a  foreign  woman  of  that  name,  whom 
a  Benjamite  took  to  wife  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1 
Chr.  viii.  8-11).     [Becher.] 

4.  Son  of  Ahaz,  a  Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  It 
is  remarkable  that  his  country  too  was  "  in  Aroer, 
even  unto  Nebo  and  Baal-meon ;  and  eastward  he 
inhabited  into  the  enteiing  in  of  the  wilderness  from 
the  river  Euphrates"  (8,  9).  [A,  C.  H.] 

BE'LAH.     [Bela,  3.] 
BE'LAITES,  THE  OV^an),  Num.  xxvi.  38. 
[Bela,  3.] 
BE'LEMXJS  (B-^Xe/ios;  Balsamus),  1  Esd.  ii. 

16.      [BiSHLAM.] 

BE'LIAL.  The  translators  of  our  A.  Y.,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  have  frequently  treated  the 
word  7Vv^  as  a  proper  name,  and  given  it  in  the 
form  Belial^  in  accordance  with  2  Cor.  vi.  ]5. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  expressions  E^^X  man  of,  or  jS  son  of:  in 

other  instances  it  is  translated  wicked  or  some  equi- 
valent term  (Deut.  xv.  9;  Ps.  xli.  8,  ci.  3 ;  Prov. 
vi.  12,  xvi.  27,  xix.  28  ;  Nah.  i.  11,  15).  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  word  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name  in  the  0.  T.  ;  its 


d  In  A.  V.  "Belab,"  the  J?  being  rendered  by  H. 
Corap.  SiiuAH. 
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meaning  is  worthlessnessj  and  hence  recklessness, 
lawlessness.  Its  etymology  is  uncertain :  the  first 
part  v3  =  wUJumt ;  the  second  part  has  been  va- 
riously connected  with  71^,  yoke,  as  in  the  Vulg. 
(Judg.  xix.  22)  Belialf  id  est  absque  j^cgo,  in  the 
sense  of  UTibridled,  rebellious ;  with  H  ?y,  to  ascend, 
as  =  without  ascent,  that  is,  of  the  lowest  con- 
dition; and  lastly  with  ?V^  usefulness  =^  mth- 
out  usefulness,  that  is,  good  for  nothin^f  (Gesen. 
Tliesaur,  p.  209) :  the  latter  appcai-s  to  be  the 
most  probable,  not  only  in  regard  to  sense,  but  also 
as  explaining  the  unusual  fusion  of  the  two  words, 
the  ^  at  the  end  of  the  one  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  other  leading  to  a  crasis,  originally  in  the 
pronunciation,  aud  afterwards  in  the  writing.  The 
expression  son  or  man  of  Betial  must  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  simply  a  worthless,  lawless 
fellow  (jrapdvofios,  LXX.) :  it  occurs  frequently  in 
this  sense  in  the  historical  booli's  (Judg.  xix.  22, 
XX.  13;  1  Sam.  i.  16,  ii.  12,  x.  27,  xxv.  17,  25, 
XXX.  22  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  1 ;  1  K.  xxi.  10 ; 
2  Chr.  xiii.  7),  and  only  once  in  the  earlier  books 
(Deut.  xiii.  13).  The  adjunct  Ci'^N  is  occasionally 
omitted,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  and  Job  xxxiv.  18, 
where  p)iy2  stands  by  itself,  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. The  later  Hebrews  used  ^aKd  and  juwpe 
in  a  similar  manner  {Matt.  v.  22):  the  latter  is 
perhaps  the  most  analogous ;  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  25, 
Nabal  (T'HJ  =  fioipSs)  is  d^cribed  as  a  man  of 
Belial,  as  though  the  terms  were  equivalent. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appeai-s  in  the  form 
BeKiap  and  not  BeXfoA.,  as  given  in  the  A.  V. 
The  change'  of  A.  into  p  was  common :  we  have  an 
instance  even  in  BiMical  Hebrew  mi-ttD  (Job 
xxxviii.  32)  for  ni^-TD  (2  K.  xxiii.  5);  in  Chaldee 
we  meet  with  t^V'in  for  D^VTTi ;   and  various 

T    ;  -  -  T  -: 

other  instances  ;  the  same  change  occurred  in  the 
Doric  dialect  {ipavpos  for  ^avKos),  with  which 
the  Alexandrine  writei's  were  most  familiar.  The 
term  as  used  in  2  Cor.  vi.  15  is  genei'ally  undei-stood 
as  an  appellative  of  Satan,  as  the  personification  of 
all  that  was  bad :  Bengel  {Gnomon  in  loc.)  explains 
it  of  Antichrist,  as  more  strictly  the  opposite  of 
Christ  (omnem  colluvicm  antichristianam  notare 
videtur).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BELLOWS  (riQD;  ^^o-tjtV,  LXX.).  The 
word  occurs  only  in  Jer.  vi.  29,  "The  bellows 
axe  burned ;  "  where  their  use  is  to  heat  a  smelting 
furnace.  They  were  known  even  iu  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  perhaps  still  eai'lier,  smce  the  opera- 
tions of  a  foundry  would  be  almost  impossible  with- 
out them.  A  picture  of  two  different  kinds  of 
bellows,  both  of  higldy  ingenious  constraction,  may 
be  fotind  in  WilkinsA,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  338. 
"They  consisted,"  he  says,  *' of  a  leather,  secured 
and  fitted  into  a  frame,  from  which  a  long  pipe  ex- 
tended for  carrying  the  wind  to  the  fire.  They  were 
worked  by  the  feetjithe  operator  standing  upon  them, 
with  one  undei*  each  foot,  and  pressing  them  alter- 
nately while  he  pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with 
a  string  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  one  instance  we 
obsei"ve  from  the  painting,  that  when  the  man  lett 
the  bellows,  tfiey  were  i  aised  as  if  inflated  with  ah'  j 
and  this  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  valve. 
The  pipes  even  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III., 
I  [supposed  to  be]  the  conkniporaiy  of  Moses,  appear 
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to  have  been  Simply  of  reed,  tipped  with  a  metal 
point  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fii-e." 


Ef^yptian  BcHows.     (.F.  CaUUard,  Hecherches  jut  Us  Arts  dea 
Aneiena  Egypli^ns,} 

Bellows  of  an  analogous  kind  were  early  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Homer  (IL  xviii.  470) 
speaks  of  20  (pvcai  in  the  forge  of  Hephaestos,  and 
they  are  mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  authors 
{Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  FoLLis).  Ordinary  hand-bellows, 
made  of  wood  and  kidVskin,  are  us«i  by  the  modem 
Egyptians,  bat  ai*e  not  found  in  the  old  paintuags. 
They  may  however  have  been  known,  as  they  were  to 
the  early  Greeks.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BELLS.  There  are  two  words  thus  ti-anslated' 
in  the  A.  V,,  viz.  J1DVS,  Ex.  xxviii.  33  (from 
DyS,  to  strike;  KwSwj/es,  LSX'),  and  ri1^:^p, 
Zech.  siv.  20  (rh  iwl  rhv  Xf^^t^^y  rod  iTrrrou,  LXX. ; 
A.  V.  marg.  "bridles,"  fr*om  ?7V,  to  strike). 

In  Ex.  xxviii.  33  the  hells  alluded  to  were  the 
golden  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbis  72  in  number 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Schelle'a),  which  alternated  with  the 
three-coloured  pomegranates  round  the  hem  of  the 
high-priest's  ephod.  The  object  of  them  was  "  that 
his  sound  might  be  heard  when  he  went  in  unto  the 
holy  place,  and  when  he  came  out,  that  he  die  not " 
(Ex.  xxviii.  34"),  or  "that  as  he  went  there  might 
be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made  that  might  be  heard  in 
the  temple,  for  a  memorial  to  the  children  of  his 
people  "  (Ecclus.  xlv.  9).  Xo  doubt  they  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  bells  used  by  the  Brahmins 
in  the  Hindoo  ceremonies,  and  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics duiing  the  celebration  of  mass  (comp.  Luke 
,  i.  21).  To  this  day  bells  are  frequently  attached, 
for  the  sake  of  their  pleasant  sound,  to  the  anklets 
of  women.  [Anelet.]  The  little  girls  of  Cairo 
wear  strings  of  them  round  their  feet  (Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.  ii.  370),  and  at  Koojar  Mungo  Park  saw  a 
dance  ".in  which  many  performers  assisted,  all  of 
whom  were  provided  with  little  bells  fastened  to 
their  legs  and  anns." 

In  Zech.  xiv.  20  "  bells  of  the  horses  "  (where 
our  marg.  Vers,  follows  the  LXX.)  is  probably  a 
wrong  rendeiing.  The  Hebr.  word  is  almost  the 
same  as  D^fl/VP  "  ^  P^^  ^^  cymbals,"  and  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with  the  words  "  Holi- 
ness unto  the  Lord,"  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
are  not  bells  but  "  concave  or  f^t  pieces  of  brass, 
which  were  sometimes  attached  to  horses  for  the 
sake  of  ornament"  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §96).  In- 
deed they  were  probably  the  same  as  the  □"'J^HE^ 

fi-TiviffKoi  (Is.  iii.  18 ;  Judg.  viii.  21^,  lunulae  of 
gold,  silver,  or  brass  used  as  ornaments,  and  hung 
by  the  Arabians  round  the  necks  of  their  camels, 
as  we  still  see  thera  in  Englanil  on  the  haraess 
of  horses.     They  were   not  only  ornamental,   but 
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,  useful,  as  their  tinkling  tended  to  enliven  the 
:  animals ;  and  in  the  cai-avans  they  thus  served 
the  purpose  of  our  modem  sheep-bells.  The  com- 
parison to  the  KiCSioyes  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
test  horses  seems  out  of  place;  and  hence  Aixh- 
bishop  Seeker's  explanation  of  the  verse,  as  meaning 
that  war-hoi-ses  would  become  useless,  and  their 
trappings  would  be  converted  to  sacred  purpc^es,  is 
untenable.  The  general  meaning,  as  obvious  from 
the  context,  is  that  true  religion  will  then  be  uni- 
vei-sally  professed,  [F.  W,  F.] 

BELTVIAIM  (Be\e€fi ;  Alex.  BeXpaifi ;  Belmd), 
a  place  which,  from  the  terms  of  the  passage,  would 
appear  to  have  been  south  of  Dothaim  (Jud.iii.  3). 
Possibly  it  is  the  same  as  Belmen,  though  whether 
this  is  the  case,  or  indeed  whether  either  of  them 
ever  had  any  real  existence  it  is  at  present  im- 
possible to  determine.  [Judith.]  The  Syriac 
has  Abel-mechola.  "  [G.] 

BEL'MEN"  (Be\/i€V;  Alex.  BeKfiaiv,  Compl. 
BeXfiaifi ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  named  amongst 
the  towns  of  Samaria  as  lying  between  Bethhoron 
and  Jericho  (Jud.  iv.  4).  The  Hebrew  name  would 
seem  to  have  been  Abel-maim,  but  the  only  place 
of  that  name  in  the  0.  T.  was  far  to  the  north  of 
the  locaUty  here  alluded  to.  [Abel-maim.]  The 
Syriac  version  has  Abel-meholah,  which  is  more 
consistent  with  the  context.  [Aeel-meholah  ; 
Belmaim.]  [G.] 

BELSHAZ'ZAE  (")-VK^!?3,  Dan.  v.  1,  and 
"l-V^t^/»3,  vii.  1  ;  BaXraffap  {  Baltasar\  the  last 

king  of  Babylon.  Accoi-ding  to'  the  well-known 
scriptural  naiTative,  he  was  warned  of  his  coming 
doom  by  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  was 
interpreted  by  Daniel,  and  was  slain  during  a  splen- 
did feast  in  hjs  palace.  Similarly  Xenophon  (Cyrop. 
vii.  5.  3)  tells  us  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cynis 
in  the  night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
feasting  and  revehy,  and  that  the  king  was  killed. 
On  the  other  hand  the  narratives  of  Berosus  in  Jo- 
sephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  20)  and  of  Herodotus  (i.  184  ff.) 
differ  from  the  above  account  in  some  important 
particulai-s.  Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
Nabonnedus  or  Nabonadius  {Xabv.-nit  qr  Nabo- 
nakity  i.  e.  Neho  blesses  or  makes  prosperously 
and  says  that  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus 
took  Bab3'lon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Borsippus  or  Borsippa  (Birs-i- 
Nimrud),  called  by  Xiebulu-  {Led.  on  Anc.  Hist. 
xii.) "  the  Chaldaean  Benares,  the  city  in  which 
the  Chaldaeans  had  their  most  revered  objects  of 
religion,  and  where  they  cultivated  their  science." 
Being  blockaded  in  that  citv  Nabonnedus  suiTen- 
dered,  his  life  was  spai'ed,  and  a  principality  or 
esrate  given  to  him  in  Cannania,  where  he  died. 
Accoi-ding  to  Herodotus  the  last  king  was  called 
Labynetus,  a  name  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Nabon- 
nedus of  Berosus,  and  the  Nabannidochus  of  M^- 
sthenes  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ecang.  ix.  41).  Cyrus, 
after  defeating  Labynetus  in  the  open  field,  appeared 
before  Babylon,  within  which  the  besi^ed  defied 
attack  and  even  blockade,  as  they  had  walls  300  ft. 
high,  and  75  ft.  thick,  forming  a  square  of  15  miles 
to  a  side,  and  had  stored  up  previously  sevei"al 
yeai-s'  provision.  But  he  took  the  city  by  drawing 
off  for  a  time  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then 
marching  in  with  his  whole  army  along  its  bed, 
during  a  gi-eat  Babylonian  festival^while  &  people, 
feeling  perfectly  secm-e,  were  sc;ittered  over  the 
whole  city    in   reckless   amusement.      These  dis- 
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crepaiicies  h;iye  lately  been  cleared  up  by  the  disco- 
teries  of  Sii'  Henry  I^wlinson ;  and  the  histories  of 
profane  wiiters,  i'ai"  fi'om  contradicting  the  scrip- 
tural naiTatiye,  are  shown  to  explain  and  confirm 
it.  In  1854  he  decyphered  the  inscriptions  on  some 
cylinders  foimd  in  the  ruins  of  Um-Qeer  (the  ancient 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees),  contaming  memorials  of  the 
works  executed  by  Nabonnedus.  From  these  in- 
scriptions it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nabon- 
nedus was  called  Bel-sliai'-ezar,  arid  admitted  by  his 
father"  to  a  shai'e  in  the  government/  This  name  is 
compounded  of  Bel  (the  Babylonian  god)  Shar  (a 
kifuf),  and  the  same  tonnination  as  in  Nabopolassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.,  and  is  contracted  into  Bel- 
shazzar,  just  as  Neriglissar  (again  with  the  same 
termination)  is  formed  from  Nergal-sharezar.  In  a 
communication  to  the  Athenaeum,  No.  1377,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  says,  "  we  can  now  understand 
how  Belshazzar,  as  joint  king  with  his  father,  may 
have  been  governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  city  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault 
which  followed ;  while  Nabonnedus  leading  a  force 
to  the  relief  of  the  place  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Borsippa,  capitulating  after  a  short 
resistance,  and  being  subsequently  assigned,  accord- 
ing to  Berosus,  an  honourable  retirement  in  Cai- 
mania."  In  accordance  with  this  view  we  airange 
the  last  Chaldaean  kings  as  follows: — Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his  son  Evilmerodach,  Neriglissar,  Labroso- 
archad  (his  son,  a  boy,  killed  in  a  conspiracy),  Na- 
bonnedus or  Lab}Tietus,  and  Belshazzai'.  Herodotus 
says  that  Labynetus  was  the  son  of  Queen  Nitocris; 
and  Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Chr.  Arm.  p.  60)  tells  us 
that  he  succeeded  Labrosoarchad,  but  was  not  of 
his  family.  Na^avvldoxov  airodeLKVvffi  ^acriA-ea, 
■KpQ(T4]K0VTa  ol  ovZiv.  In  Dan.  v.  2,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  called  the  father  of  Belshazzar.  This  of 
course  need  only  mean  grandfather  or  ancestor.  Now 
Neriglissar  usui-ped  the  throne  on  the  murder  of 
Evilmerodach  (Beros.  cqj.  Joseph.  Apion.  i.) :  we 
may  therefore  well  suppose  that  on  the  death  of  his 
son  Labrosoarchad,  Nebuchadnezzar's  family  was 
restored  in  the  person  of  Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus, 
possibly  the  son  of  that  king  and  Nitocris,  and  father 
of  Belshazzar.  The  chief  objection  to  this  suppo- 
sition would  be  that  if  Neriglissar  manied  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's daughter  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21),  Na- 
bonnedus would  through  her  be  connected  with 
Labrosoarchad.  This  difficulty  is  met  by  the  theory 
of  Rawlinson  (^(?rorf.  Essay  viii.  §25),  who  connects 
Belshazzar  with  Nebuchadnezzai*  through  his  mo- 
ther, thinking  it  probable  that  Nabu-nahit,  whom 
he  does  not  consider  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
would  strengthen  his  position  by  manying  the 
daughter  of  that  king,  who  would  thus  be  Bel- 
shazzar's  maternal  gi-andfather.  A  totally  different 
view  is  taken  by  Mai-cus  Niebuhi-  (Geschichte 
Assui-'s  und  Babel's- seit  Fhul,  p.  91),  who  con- 
sidei-s  Belshazzar  to  H*  another  name  for  Evilmero- 
dach, the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzai*.  He  identifies 
their  chai'acters  by  corapai'ing  Dan.  v.  with  the 
language  of  Berosus  about  Evilmerodach,  irpoffTcts 
ruv  TTpayfidrav  avSixcos  Koi  aaeXySis.  He  con- 
siders that  the  capture  of  Babylon  described  in 
Daniel,  was  not  by  the  Persians,  but  by  the  Medes, 
under  Astyages  {i.  e.  Darius  the  Mede),  and  that 
between  the  reigns  of  Evilmerodach  or  Belshazzar, 
and  Neriglissar,  we  must  insert  a  brief  period 
during  which  Babylon  was  subject  to  the  Medes. 
This  solves  a  difficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Darius 
(Dan.  V.  31  ■  cf.  Rawlinson,  Essay  iii.  §U),  but 
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most  jitiuple  will  probably  prefej'  the  actual  tacts 
discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to  the  theory 
(though  doubtless  very  ingenious)  of  Niebuhr.  On 
Kawlinson's  view,  Belshazzar  died  B.C.  538,  on 
Niebuhr's  B.C.  559.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

BELTESHAZ'ZAE.     [Daniel.] 

BEN  (|% ;  LXX.  omits  ;  Ben),  a  Levite  "  of  the 

second  degree,"  one  of  the  poriers  appointed  by 
David  to  the  service  of  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18). 

BENA'IAH  (•in''i3  and  n^33  =  "built  by 
Jah ;"  Bai/atas;  Banaias),  the  name  of  several 
Israelites : — 

1.  Benaiaku,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  though  a  native  of  Kabzeel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20  ;  1  Chr.  xi,  22),  in  the  south  of  Judah  ;  set  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xi.  25)  Over  his  bodyguard  of  Chere- 
thites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  1  K.  i.  38 ; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17;  2  Sam.  xx.  23)  and  occupying 
a  middle  rank  between  the  first  thj-ee  of  the  Gib- 
borim  or  "  mighty  men,"  and  the  thirty  "  valiant 
men  of  the  ai'mies  "(2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  25,  xxvii.  6  ;  and  see  Kennicott,  Diss.  177). 
The  exploits  which  gave  him  this  rank  are  nan-ated 
ir\  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  22.  He  was 
captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  5). 

Benaiah  remained  faithful  to  Solomon  during 
Adonijah's  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i,  8,  10),  a 
matter  in  which  he  took  part  in  his  official  capacity 
as  commander  of  the  king's  body-guard  (1  K.  i,  32, 
38,  44)  ;  and  after  Adonijah  and  Joab  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  his  hand,  he  was  raised  by 
Solomon  into  the  place  of  the  latter  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  whole  army  (ii,  35,  iv.  4). 

Benaiah  appeal's  to  have  had  a  son,  called  after 
his  gi'andfather,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Ahitho- 
phel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr.  xx^ii. 
34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyist's  mistake  for 
"  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada." 

2.  Benaiah  the  Pirathonite  ;  an  Ephi-aim- 
ite,  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
30  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31),  and  the  captain  of  the  eleventh 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14). 

3.  Benaiahu  ;  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  David, 
who  "  played  with  a  psaltery  on  Alamoth  "  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18,  20,  xvi.  5). 

4.  Benaiahu  ;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ai'k 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24,  xvi,  6). 

5.  Benaiah;  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(2  Chr.  XX.  14), 

6.  Benaiahu  ;  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah,  one  of  the,  "overseers  (D''*l''pB)  of  offerings" 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

7.  Benaiah, one ofthe"  princes"  (D''X*'K'J)  of 
the  families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36), 

8.  Benaiah  ;  four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
who  had  taken  strange  wives.  1  (lizr.  x.  25). 
[Baanias.]  2  (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Natdus.]  3  (x.  35) 
and  4  (x.  43).    [Banaias.] 

9.  Benaiahu;  father  of  Pelatiah,  "  a  prince  of 
the  people  "  in  the  tune  of  Exekiel  (xi.  i.  13). 

BEN-AM'MI  (^Dy-ja,  son  of  my  kindred),  the, 
son  of  the  younger  daughter  of  Lot,  and  the  \>iv~ 
genitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  38).      The 
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reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  differs  from  the 
Heljrew  text,  by  inserting  the  name  of  Ammon,  as 
well  as  the  exclamation  which  onginated  it:  koI 
€/caA.€(re  rh  opofxa  avrov  ^Afifihu  Keyovtra  Tlhs 
yevovs  fiov\  Ammorij  id  est  films  populi  mei. 

BENE'-BERAK   (P'la-^Jil  ;    Bavai^aKdr  ; 

Alex.   BayTj^apdK  ;    et  Bane   et  Baimch ;    Syr. 

t+^J^^**^),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 

Dan,  mentioned  only  in  Josh,  xix,  46.  The  paucity 
of  information  which  we  possess  regarding  this  tribe 
(omitted  entirely  from  the  lists  in  1  Chr.  ii.-viii., 
and  only  one  family  mentioned  in  Kum.  xxvi.)  makes 
it  impossible  to  say  whether  the  *'  sons  of  Berak  " 
who  gave  their  name  to  this  place  belonged  to  Dan, 
or  were,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name, 
eai'lier  settlers  dispossessed  by  the  tribe.  The 
reading  of  the  Syriac,  Baal-debac,  is  not  confirmed 
by  any  other  vereion.  By  Ensebius  the  name  is 
divided  (comp.  Vnlg.),  and  BapaKai  is  said  to  have 
been  then  a  village  near  Azotus.  No  trace  has  been 
fomidofit.       ^  [G.l 

EENE-JA'AKAN  (tijVV?^.  CJnldren  of 
Jadkan ;  Bavaia;  Alex.  BaviKtii/ ',  Benejaacan), 
a  tribe  who  gave  their  name  to  certain  wells  in  the 
desert  which  foj-med  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the 
Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Canaan.  [Beeroth 
Bene-jaakan.]  In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,32,  the  name 
is  given  in  the  shortened  form  of  Bene-jaakan.  The 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  Jaakan,  the 
son  of  Ezer  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chi*,  i.  42), 
whose  name  is  also  given  in  Genesis  as  Akan. 
[Akax;  Jakan.] 

The  situation  of  these  wells  has  not  been  yet 
identified.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  (Onom.  Beroth 
fil,  Jacin,  'laKeifi)  the  spot  was  shown  10  miles 
from  Petra  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Robinson 
suggests  the  small  fountain  et-Taiyibeh,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pass  er-Rubay  under  Petra,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Arabah.  The  word  Beeroth, 
however,  suggests  not  a  spring  but  a  group  of 
artificial  wells. 

In  theTarg.  Ps.  Jon.  the  name  is  given  in  Num- 
bers as  Aktha.  NnpV  ^'•2.  [G.] 

BENE-KE'DEM  (Dnj?  ^33,  the  children  of 
the  East),  an  appellation  given  to  a  people,  or  to 
peoples,  dwelhng  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It  occurs 
in  the  following  passages  of  the  0.  T.: — (1)  Gen. 
xxix.  1,  "  Jacob  came  in^o  the  land  of  the  people  of 
the  East,"  in  which  was  therefore  reckoned  Haran. 
(2)  Job  i,  3,  Job  was  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  men 
of  the  East"  [Job].  (3)  Judg.  vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12, 
viii,  10.  In  the-fij-st  three  passages  the  Bene-Kedem 
are  mentioned  together  with  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites ;  and  in  the  fourth  the  latter  peoples  seem 
to  be  included  in  this  common  name :  "  Now  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  [were]  in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with 
them,  about  fifteen  thousand  [men],  all  that  were 
left  of  all  the  hosts  of  the  children  of  the  East." 
In  the  events  to  which  these  passages  of  Judges 
relate,  we  find  a  curious  reference  to  the  language 
spoken  by  these  eastern  tribes,  which  was  undei-stood 
by  Gideon  and  his  sei-vant  (or  one  of  them)  as  they 
listened  to  the  talk  in  the  camp ;  and  from  tliis  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  intelligible 
to  an  Israelite:  an  inference  bearing  on  an  affinity 
of  race,  and  thence  on  the.  growth  of  the  Semitic 
languages.  (4)  1  K.  iv.  30,  '«  Solomon's  wisdom 
excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  c3iildrcn  of  the  East 
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country,"  (5)  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28;  Ez.  xxv. 
4,  10.  From  the  tirst  passage  it  is  difficult  to 
deduce  an  argument,  but  the  other  instances,  with 
their  contexts,  are  highly  important.  In  Ezekiel, 
Ammon  is  delivered  to  the  "  men  of  the  East,*'  and 
its  city  Kabbah  is  prophesied  to  become  "  a  stable 
for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching-place 
for  flocks ;"  referring,  apparently,  to  the  habits 
of  the  wandering  Arabs ;  while  "  palaces "  and 
"  dwellings,"  also  mentioned  and  thus  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  may  be  better  read  "  camps  *' 
and  *^  tents."  The  words  of  Jeremiah  strengthen 
the  supposition  just  mentioned :  **  Concerning  Ke- 
dar,  and  concerning  Hazor,  which  Nebuchadrezzar 
king  of  Babylon  shall  smite,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Arise  ye,  go  up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of 
the  East.  Their  tents  and  their  flocks  shall  they 
take  away :  they  shall  take  to  themselves  their 
curtains  \i.  e.  tents'],  and  all  their  vessels,  and 
theii'  camels." 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
appellation  of  Bene-Kedem ;  some  (as  Rosenmuller 
and  Winer)  holding  that  it  came  to  signify  the 
Arabs  generally.  From  a  consideration  of  the 
passages  above  cited,  and  that  which  makes  men- 
tion of  the  land  of  Kedem,  Gen.  xxv.  6  [Ishmael], 
we  think  (with  Gesenius)  that  it  primarily  signifi«i 
the  peoples  of  the  Arabian  deserts  (east  of  Palestine 
and  Lower  Egypt),  and  chiefly  the  tribes  of  Ishmael 
and  of  Keturah,  extending  perhaps  to  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  (to  which  we  may  suppose  Kedem 
to  apply  in  Num.  xxiii.  7,  as  well  as  in  Is.  ii.  6) ; 
and  that  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  Arabs  and 
their  countiy  generally.  The  only  praitive  instance 
of  this  latter  signification  of  Kedem  occurs  in  Gen. 
X.  30,  where  "  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East,"  is 
by  the  common  agreement  of  scholars  situate  in 
Southern  Arabia  [Arabia  ;  Sephar]. 

Lqv  the  0,  T.  S'lJ^,  with  its  conjugate  forms, 
seems  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otherwise  called 
Bene-Kedem,  and  with  the  same  limitations.  The 
same  m.**!*  be  obsei-ved  of  t}  avaroX-fi  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt.  ii.  1,  seqq.-).  Dnp  \J3j  Ul^  *:n  ^'IN, 
D^p  Y'^^t  ^^^  ty^p  (in  the  passages  above  re- 
ferred to),  are  translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  the 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (KeSe/t)  by  the 
former;  except  LXX.  in  1  K.  iv.  30,  and  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  in  Is,  ii.  6,  where  they  make  Kedem  to  relate 
to  ancient  time.  [E.  S.  P.] 

BENHA'DAD  CTin"i3,  son  of  ffadad;  vtbs 
''A5ep ;  Benadad ),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Damascus.  Hadad  or  Adad  was  a  Syrian  god, 
probably  the  Sun  (Macrob.  Saturnalia^  i.  23), 
still  worshipped  at  Damascus  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  (^Ant.  ix.  4,  6),  and  from  it  several 
Syrian  names  are  derived,  as  Hadadezer,  i.  e.  Hor 
dad  has  helped.  The  "  son  of  Hadad,"  therefore, 
means  woi-shipper  of  HadaW  Damascus,  after 
having  been  taken  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6), 
was  delivered  fi-om  subjection  to  his  successor  by 
Hezon  (1  K.  xi.  24),  who  "was  an  adversary  to 
Israel  aU  the  days  of  Solomon." 

Beniiadad  I.  was  either  son  or  gi-andson  to 
Rezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme  in 
Syiia,  the  various  smaller  kingdoms  which  sur- 
rounded it  being  gradually  absorbed  into  its  temtoiy. 
Benhadad  must  have  been  an  energetic  and  powerful 
sovereign,  and  his  allijmce  was  courted  botli  by  Baasha 
of  Isiael  and  Asa  of  Judah.  He  finally  closed  with 
the  hitter  on  receiving  a  large  amount  of  treasure. 
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and  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  N.  of  Israel,  thereby 
enabling  Asa  to  pursue  his  victorious  operations  in 
the  S.  From  1  K.  xx.  34,  it  would  appear  that  ho 
continued  to  make  war  upon  Israel  in  Omii's  time, 
and  forced  him  to  make  "  streets  *'  in  Samaria  for 
Syrian  residents,    [Aj-iab.]    This  date  is  B.C.  950. 

Beniiadad  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also 
king  of  Damascus.  Some  authors  call  him  grand- 
son, on  the  ground  that  it  was  unusual  in  antiquity 
for  the  son  to  inherit  the  father's  name.  But  Ben- 
hadad  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  title  of  the 
Synan  kings,  as  we  see  by  its  reappeai'ance  as  the 
name  of  liazael's  son,  Benhadad  III.  Long  wai'S 
with  Israel  characterised  the  reign  of  Benhadad  li., 
of  which  the  earlier  campaigns  are  described  under 
Ahab.  His  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion 
ai'e  proved  by  the  thii'ty-two  vassal  kings  who  ac- 
companied him  to  his  first  siege  of  Samaiia.  Some 
time  aft^r  the  death  of  Ahab,  probably  owing  to  the 
difficulties  in  which  Jehorara  of  Israel  was  involved 
by  the  rebellion  of  Moab,  Benhadad  renewed  the 
War  with  Israel,  and  after  some  minor  attempts 
which  were  fi'ustrated  by  Elisha,  attacked  Sammia  a 
second  time,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely  that 
there  was  a  temble  famine  in  the  city,  and  atrocities 
were  committed  to  get  food  no  less  revoltmg  than 
those  which  Josephus  relates  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  But  when  the  Syrians  were  on  the  very 
point,  of  success,  they  suddenly  broke  up  in  the  night 
in  consequence  of  a  sudden  panic,  under  which  they 
fancied  that  assistance  Wffe  coming  to  Israel  from 
Egypt  or  some  Canaanitish  cities  as  Tyre  or  Ra- 
moth.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  followed  up  this 
unhoped-for  deliverance  by  successful  offensive  ope- 
rations, since  we  find  from  2  K.  ix,  1  that  1-lanioth  in 
Gilead  was  once  more  an  Israelitish  town.  [AiiAB.] 
Soon  after  Benhadad  fcU  sick,  and  sent  Hazael,  one 
of  his  chief  officers,  with  vast  presents,  to  consult 
Elisha,  who  happened  to  be  in  Damascus,  as  to  the 
issue  of  his  malady.  Elisha  replied  that  the  sick- 
ness was  not  a  mortal  one,  but  that  still  he  would 
certainly  die,  and  he  announced  to  Hazael  that  he 
would  be  his  successor,  with  tears  at  the  thought  of 
the  misery  which  he  would  bring  on  Isi'ael.  On 
the  day  after  Hazael' s  return  Benhadad  was  mur- 
dered, but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought  from  a 
cursory  reading  of  2  K.  viii ,  15,  by  Hazael . 
Such  a  supposition  is  hardly  consistent  with  Hazael's 
character,  would  involve  Elisha  in  the  guilt  of 
having  suggested  the  deed,  and  the  introduction 
of  Hazael's  name  in  the  latter  clause  of  ver.  15, 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  if  be  is  also  the 
subject  of  the  first  clause.  Ewald,  from  the  Hebrew 
text  and  a  general  consideration  of  the  chapter 
(Gesch.  ck'S  V.  I.  iii.  p.  523,  fwte),  thinks-  that 
one  or  more  of  Benhadad's  own  seiTants  were  the 
murderers:  Calmet  (/'Va^/m.  vii.)  believes  that  the 
wet  cloth  which  caused  his  death,  was  infended  to 
effect  his  cure.  This  view  he  supports  by  a  re- 
ference to  Brace's  Travels,  iii.  p.  33..  Hazael  suc- 
ceeded him  perhaps  because  he  had  no  natural  heirs, 
and  with  him  expired  the  dynasty  founded  by  Rezon. 
Benhadad's  death  was  about  B.C.  890,  and  he  must 
have  reigned  some  30  years. 

Benhadad  III,,  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hazael,  and  his  successor  on  the  tlirone  of  Sym. 
His  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damascus,  and  the  vast 
power  wielded  by  his  fatlier  sank  into  insignificance. 
In  the  striking  language  of  scripture,  "  Jehoahaz 
[the  son  of  Jehu]  besought  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  him,  for  he  saw  the  oppression  _  of 
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Israel,  because  the  king  of  Syn'a  oppressed  thqm ; 
and  the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  saviour  "  (2  K.  xiii.  4,  5). 
This  saviour  was  Jeroboam  II.  (cf.  2  K,  xiv.  27),  but 
the  prosperity  of  Israel  began  to  revive  in  the  I'eign  of 
his  father  Jchoasli,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz.  When  Ben- 
hadad succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hazael,  Jehoash,  in 
accordance  with  a  prophecy  of  the  dying  Elisha,  re- 
covered the  cities  which  Jehoahaz  had  lost  to  the 
Syrians,  and  beat  him  in  Aphek  (2  K,  xv.  17)  in 
the  plam  of  Esdraelon,  where  Ahab  had  already  de- 
feated Benhadad  II.  [Ahab.]  Jehoash  gained  two 
more  victories,  but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of 
Israel  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was  re- 
served for  his  successor.  The  date  of  Benhadad  III. 
is  B.C.  840.  His  misfortunes  in  war  are  noticed 
by  Amos  i.  4.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

BEN-HA'IL  6^n"I?'  son  of  the  host,  i.  e. 
loarrior ;  Benhail),  one  of  the  "  princes"  PIEJ*) 

whom  king  Jehoshaphat  sent,  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  '  The  LXX.  translates, 
rohs  7}yovfj.4uovs  aifrov  Kal  t  ou  s  v  lov  s  t  cav 
d  vv  ar  ca  u. 

BEN-HA'NAN  (l^n-ia  ;  vlhs  ^aA;  Alex. 
aj/au  ;  fiUu-s  Hanan'),  son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

BENI'NU  C'lJ^JB;  Bavovai;  Alex.  Bayovaiai', 

Baninu),  a  Levite  ;  one  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neb.  x.  13  [14]  ), 

BEN'JAMIN  (fP'^JS;  Bevia^iV,  Bewa^e^f ; 

Benjamin').  1.  The  youngest  of  the  children  of 
Jacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  (if  indeed 
there  were  not  move:  comp.  "  all  his  daughters," 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  xlvi.  7),  who  was  born  in  Pales- 
tine. His  birth  took  place  on  the  road  between 
Bethel  and  Bethlehem,  a  short  distance — "  a  length 
of  earth  " — from  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Rachel 
died  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  liim,  naming  him 
with  her  last  breath  Ben-oni,  "  son  of  my  soitow  " 
(comp.  1  Sam.  iv.  19-22),  This  was  by  Jacob 
changed  into  Benjamin  {Binyamin')  (Gen.  xxxv. 
16-18). 

The  name  is  worthy  some  attention.  From  the 
tenns  of  the  story  it  would  appear  to  be  implied 
that  it  was  bestowed  on  the  child  in  opposition  to 
the  desponding,  and  probably  ominous,  name  given 
him  by  his  dying  mother,  and  on  this  assumption  it 
has  been  intei-preted  to  mean  "  Son  of  the  right 
hand,"  i.  e.  fortunate,  dexterous,  Felix '^  as  if 
]''D''"|3.     This   interpretation   is   inserted   in  the 

text  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
andhas  the  support  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  219).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name 
in  an  altered  form  as  D''D''33,  son  of  days,  i.  e.  son 
of  my  old  age  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  which  is 
adopted  by  Philo,  Aben-ezra,  and  others.  Both 
these  interpretations  are  of  comparatively  late  date, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  such  explanatory  glosses 
are  not  only  often  invented  long  subsequently  to 
ihe  original  record,  but  are  as  often  at  variance 
with  the  real  meaning  of  that  record.  The  mean- 
ing given  by  Josephus—  Siot  tV  eVauT^  yemix^v-qv 
6d^j/7]v  Tp  ixTiTpi  {Ant.  i.  21,  §3) — is  completely 
different  from  either  of  the  above.  However 
tins  may  be,  the  name  is  not  so  point-ed  as  to  agree 
with  any  interpretation  founded  on  *'  son  of" — being 
J3,  and  not  33.  Moreover  in  the  adjectival  forms 
of  the  word  thefij'stsylhible  is  generally  suppressed. 
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as  ^3^D^"^?3  or  ^J^D'H  %  i.  e.  "  sons  of  Yemini," 
for  sons  of  Benjamin ;  ^J*10^^  t^*&^,  "  man  of  Yemini " 
for  man  of  Benjamm  (1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  Eslh.  ii.  5)  ; 
^j^D^_  ^^N,  land  of  Yemini  for  land  of  Benjamin 
(1  Sam.  ix.  4) ;  as  if  the  patriarch's  name  had 
been  ori^nally  |*D^,  Yamin.  (comp.  Gen.  il\i.  10), 
and  that  of  the  tribe  Yeminltes.  These  adjectival 
forms  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  LXX. 

Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob 
liimself  into  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin, 
and  as  &r  as  he  is  concerned  those  well-known 
narratives  disclose  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong 
affection  entertained  towards  him  by  his  father  and 
Ids  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  relation  of  fond 
endearment  in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darling 
child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  to  the  whole  of  his 
family.  Even  the  hai^sb  natures  of  the  elder 
patriarchs  relaxed  towards  him.  But  Benjamin 
can  hardly  have  been  the  "  lad "  which  we  com- 
monly imagine  him  to  be,  for  at  the  time  that 
the  patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  Egypt,  when. 
"  every  man  with  his  huuse  went  with  Jacob, '  ten 
sons  are  ascribed  to  Benjamin, — a  larger  number 
thaii  to  any  of  his  brothers — and  two  of  these, 
from  the  plural  formation  of  their  names,  were 
themselves  appai'ently  families  (Gen.  ilvi.  21).=* 

And  here,  little  as  it  is,  closes  all  we  know  of  the 
life  of  the  patriarch  himself;  henceforward  the 
history  of  Benjamin  is  the  histoiy  of  the  tribe. 
And  up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  on  the  Pro- 
mised Land  that  history  is  as  meagre  as  it  is  after- 
wards fall  and  interesting.  We  know  indeed  that 
shortly  after  the  departure  from  Egypt  it  was  the 
smallest  tiihe  but  one  (^um.  i.  36:  comp.  verse 
1)  ;  that  duiing  the  march  its  position  was  on  the 
west  of  the  tabernacle  with  its  brother  tribes   of  |  hiug — afmost  evei  t  one  of  which  has  borne  some 
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in  the  moining  he  shall  devour  the  p'ey,  and  at 
night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  "  (Qen.  xlix,  27). 

The  proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephi-aim  during  the 
march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained  in  the 
territories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamin  lay  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  Ephraim  and  between  him 
and  Judah,  The  situation  of  this  territoiy  was 
highly  favourable.  It  fonned  almost  a,  parallelo- 
gram, of  about  26  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
breadth.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan, 
and  from  thence  it  extended  to  the  wooded  dis- 
trict of  Kiijath-jearim,  a  point  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Jei'usalem,  whUe  in  the  other  direction  it 
stretched  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
"  Shoulder  of  the  Jebusite  **  on  the  south,  to  Bethel 
on  tb-e  north.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Ben- 
jamin and  the  Philistines,  while  the  communications 
with  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own 
power.  On  the  south  the  territory  ended  ab- 
ruptly with  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem, 
— on  the  noiih  it  melted  imperceptibly  into  the 
possessions  of  the  friendly  Ephraim.  The  smaUness 
ot  this  district,  hardly  larger  than  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  compensated  for  by  the  excellence  of  the 
land  (Sia  t^v  t^s  y^s  aper-fiVj  Ant.  v.  1^,''  In 
the  degenerate  state  of  modem  Palestine  few 
traces  remain  of  this  excellence.  But  other  and 
more  enduring  natural  peculiarities  remain,  and 
claim  our  recognition,  rendering  this  possession  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  those  of  the- tribes. 

(1.)  The  general  level  of  this  part  of  Palestine  is 
very  lugh,  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  maritime 
plain  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  or  than 
3000  feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  other,  besides  which  tlus  general  level  or  plateau  is 
sunnounted,  in  the  district  now  under  consideration,, 
by  a  large  number  of  eminences — defined,  rounded 


Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Num.  ii.  iy-24).  We 
have  the  names  of  the  "  captain  "  of  the  tribe,  when 
it  set  forth  on  its  long  march  (Nmn.  ii.  22) ; 
ot  the  "  ruler  "  who  went  up  with  his  fellows  to 
spy  out  the  land  (xiii.  9) ;  of  the  families  of  which 
the  tribe  consisted  when  it  was  marshalled  at  the 
ereat  halt  in  the  plains  of  Sloab  by  J"rdan-Jericho 
(Xum.  xxvi.  38-41,  63),  and  of  the  *'  prince."  who 
was  chosen  to  assist  in  the  dividing  of  the  land 
(xxxir.  21).  These  are  indeed  preserved  to  us. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  were  the 
characteristics  and  behaviour  of  the  tril>e  which 
sprang  from  the  orphan  darling  of  his  father  and 
brothers.  ISo  touches  of  personal  biogi'aphy  like 
those  with  which  we  ai'e  fevoured  concerning 
Ephraim  fl  Chr.  vii,  20-23):  no  record  of  zeal  for 
Jehovah  like  Le^i  (Ex.  xxxii.  26) :  no  eWdence  of 
special  bent  as  in  the  case  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
CKum.  xxxii.).  The  only  foreshadowing  of  the  ten- 
denraes  of  the  tribe  which  was  to  produce  Ehud, 
Saul,  and  the  pei-petratore  of  the  deed  of  Gibeah,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  prophetic  gleam  which  lighted  up 
the  dying  Jacob,  "Benjamin -shall  i-ann  as  a  wolf. 


*  According' to  other  lists,  some  of  these  "children" 
would  seem  to  have  been  grandchildren  (comp.  Num. 
xxvi.  33-41 ;   1  Chr.  vii.  6-12,  vui.  1). 

••  A  trace  of  the  pasture  lands  may  be  found  in  the 
mention  of  the  **  herd"  (1  Sam.  xi.  5} ;  and  possibly 
others  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Ben- 
jamin :  as  hap-Parah,  "  the  cow ;"  Zelah-ha-cloph, 
"  the  ox-rib"  (Josh,  xriii.  23,  29). 

•=  It  is  ijcrhaps  hardly  fanciful  to  ask  if  wc  may  not 
account  in  this  way  for  the  curious  prevalence  among 


part  in  the  history  of  the  ti-ibe.  Many  of  these  hills 
caiTy  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  their  names. 
Gibeon,  Gibeah,  Geba  or  Gaba,  aU  mean  "  hill ; " 
Ramah  and  Eamathaim,  "  eminence ;"  Mizpeh, 
"  Watch  tower ;"  while  the  "  ascent  of  Beth-horon," 
the  "  cliff  Rimmon,'*  the  "  pass  of  Mich-mash"  with 
its  two  "  teeth  of  rock,'*  all  testify  to  a  countiy 
eminently  broken  and  hiUy. 

The  special  associations  which  belong  to  each  of 
these  eminences,  whether  as  sanctuaiy  or  foiixess, 
many  of  them  arising  from  the  most  stiiTing  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  nation,  will  be  best 
examined  under  the  vaiiou?  sepai-ate  heads. 

(2.)  Xo  less  important  than  these  eminences  are  the 
ton'ent  beds  and  a*avines  by  which  the  upper  country 
breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts  on  each  side  of  it. 
They  formed  then,  as  they  do  still,  the  only  mode 
of  access  from  either  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  of 
Sharon  on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  eastc — the  latter  steep  and  precipitous  in  the 
extreme,  the  former  more  gradual  in  their  declivity. 
CJp  these  western  passes  swanned  the  Philistines  on 
their   incursions  during  the  times  of  Samuel  and 


ihc  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  of  the  titles  of 
tribes.  Ha-Awim,  the  Avites ;  Zcmaraim,  the  Ze- 
marites ;  ha-Opbni,  the  Ophnife ;  Chephar  ha-Am- 
monai,  the  village  of  the  Ammonites  ;  ha-JebiL-n,  the 
Jebusite, — are  all  among  the  names  of  places  in  Ben- 
jamin ;  and  wc  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  these  names 
is  preserved  the  memory  of  many  an  ascent  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  desert  from  the  sultry  and  open 
plains  of  the  low  level  to  the  fresh  air  and  secure 
fastnesses  of  the  upper  district. 
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of  Saul,  driving  the  liM  Iting  of  Israel  right  over 
the  higher  district  of  his  own  tribe,  to  Gilgal  in  the 
hot  recesses  of  the  Aj-abah,  and  establishing  them- 
selves over  the  face  of  the  country  from  Michmash 
to  Ajalon.  Down  these  same  defiles  they  were 
driven  by  Saul  after  Jonathan's  victorious  exploit, 
just  as  in  earlier  times  Joshua  had  chased  the 
Canaanites  down  the  long  hill  of  Beth-horon,  and  as 
centuries  after  the  forces  of  Syi-ia  were  chased  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  jfacc.  iii.  16-24'). 

The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of  a  much 
more  difficult  and  intricate  character  than  those 
on  the  western.  The  principal  one,  which,  now 
unfrequented,  was  doubtless  in  ancient  times  the 
main  ast'ent  to  the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah 
behind  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  breaking  through 
the  barren  hills  with  many  a  wild  bend  and  steep 
slope,  extends  to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very 
central  ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Benjamin,  to 
the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of 
Bireh,  the  ancient  Beeroth.  At  its  lower  part  this 
valley  bears  the  name  of  Wady  Fui''ar,  but  for  the 
gi-eater  part  of  its  length  it  is  called  Wady  Swmeinit. 
It  is  the  main  access,  and  fi-om  its  central  r.avine 
branch  out  side  valleys,^  conducting  to  Bethel,  Mich- 
mash, Gibeah,  Anathoth,  and  other  towns.  After 
the  fall  of  Jericho  this  i-avine  must  have  stood  open 
to  the  victorious  Israelites,  as  their  natural  inlet  to 
the  country.  At  its  lower  end  must  have  taken 
place  the  repulse  and  subsequent  victory  of  Ai, 
with  the  conviction  and  stoning  of  Achan,  and 
through  it  Joshua  doubtless  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  the  Gibeonites,  and  to  his  memorable  pursuit  of 
the  Canaanites  down  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 

Anotlier  of  these  passes  is  that  which  since  the 
time  of  our  Saviom-  has  been  the  regular  road 
between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samai-itan. 

Others  he  further  north  by  the  mountain  which 
bears  the  traditional  name  of  Quarantania ;  first  up 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  afterwards  less  steep,  and 
finally  leading  to  Bethel  or  Taiyibeh,  the  ancient 
Ophrah  (Rob.  i.  570). 

These  intricate  ravines  may  well  have  harboured 
the  wild  beasts,  which,  if  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  several  places  in  this  locality  are  to  be 
trusted,  originally  haunted  the  district — zeboim, 
hyaenas  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18),  shiud  and  shaalbim, 
foxes  or  jackals  (Judg.  i.  35;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17), 
ajalon,  gazelles.** 

Such  were  the  limits  and  such  the  character  of 
th£  possession  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who 
originally  divided  the  land.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  long  before  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in 
the  early  lists  of  1  Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention  made 
of  Benjamites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of 
others  who  were  founders  of  Aijalon  (12,  13),  all 
which  towns  were  beyond  the  spot  named  above  as 
the  westernmost  point  in  their  boundary.  These 
places  too  were  in  their  possession  after  the 
return  fi'om  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  35). 

The  contrast  between  the  warlike  character  of 
the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  image  of  its  progenitor 
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arc  not  less  out  of  pvopoitioa  to  the  smallness  of  its 
numbere  aad  of  its  territoi7.  'J'his  comes  out  in 
many  scattered  notices,  (a)  Benjamin  was  the  only 
tribe  which  seems  to  have  pursued  archery  toi  any 
purpose,  and  their  skill  in  the  bow  (1  Sam.,  xx. 
20,  36;  2  Sam.  i.  22;  1  Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  17)  and  the  sling  (Judg.  xx.  16) 
are  celebrated,  {h)  When,  after  the  first  conquest 
of  the  country,  the  nation  began  to  groan  under  the 
miseries  of  a  foreign  yoke,  It  is  to  a  man  of  Ben- 
jamin, Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  that  they  turn  for 
deliverance.  The  story  seems  to  imply  that  he 
accomplished  his  pui-pose  on  Eglon  with  less  lisk, 
owing  to  his  proficiency  in  the  peculiar  practice  of 
using  his  left  hand,  a  practice  apparently  confined 
to  Benjamites,  though  by  them  greatly  employed 
(Judg.  iii.  15,  and  see  xx.  16;  1  Chr.  xii.  2). 
(c)  Baauah  and  Rechab,  "  the  sons  of  Rimraon  the 
Beerothite  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  are  the 
only  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the 
whole  history  as  captains  of  marauding  predatory 

«  bands "  (Dn-llJI) ;   and  the  act  of  which  they 

were  guilty — the  murder  of  the  head  of  their  house 
— hardly  needed  the  summary  vengeance  inflicted 
on  them  by  David  to  testify  the  abhorrence  in 
which  it  must  have  been  held  by  all  Orientals  how- 
ever warhke.  {d)  The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in 
'Judg.  xix.  though  repelled  by  the  whole  country, 
was  unhesitatuigly  adopted  and  defended  by  Ben- 
jamin with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit  truly  exti'a- 
ordinary.  Of  their  obstinacy  there  is  a  remark- 
able trait  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  7-18.  Though  Saul  was 
not  only  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  the  head  of 
the  tribe,  and  Da^dd  a  member  of  a  family  which 
had  asyet  no  claims  on  the  friendship  of  Benjamin, 
yet  the  Benjamites  resisted  the  strongest  appeal  of 
Saul  to  betray  -the  movements  of  David,  and  after 
those  movements  had  been  revealed  by  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (worthy  member — as  he  must  have  seemed 
to  them — of  an  accursed  race  !)  they  still,  fii-mly 
refused  to  lifl  a  hand  against  those  who  had 
assisted  him. 

And  yet — to  retura  to  the  deed  of  Gibeah — in 
one  or  two  of  the  expi'essions  of  that  antique  and 
simple  nan-ative — the  phrase  "  Benjamin  my  bro- 
ther"— the  anxious  inquiry,  "what  shall  we  do 
for  wives  for  them  that  remain?" — and  the  en- 
treaty to  be  favourable  to  them  "  for  our  sokes" — 
we  seem  to  hear  as  it  were  an  echo  of  those  terms 
of  fond  affection  which  have  giyen  the  son  of 
Rachel's  grief  so  distinct  a  place  in  our  minds. 

That  frightful  transaction  was  indeed  a  ci-isis  in  ^ 
the  history  of  the  tribe :  the  narrative  undoubtedly 
is  intended  to  convey  that  the  six  hundred  whft 
took  refuge  in  the  cliff  Rimmon,  and  who  were 
afterwards  provided  with  wives  partly  from  Jabesh 
Gilead  (Judg.  xxi.  10),  partly  fi'om  Shiloh  (xxi. 
21),  were  the  only  survivors.  A  long  interval 
.must  have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a  condition 
and  the  culminating  point  at  which  we  next  meet 
with  the  tribe.o 

Several  circumstances  may  have  conduced  to  its 

restoration  to  that  place  which  it  was  now  to  as- 

has  been  already  noticed.   That  fierceness  and  power   sume.     The  Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephraim 

^  The  subject  of  the  connexion  between  the  topo- 
graphy of  Benjamin  and  the  events  which  toolc  place 
there  is  treated  in  the  most  admirable  manner  in 
the  4th  chapter  of  Mr.  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
Very  much  of  thn  above  article  is  drawn  from  that 
source. 

•^  A  fair  arg;ament  in  favour  of  the  received  chro- 


uolo^  of  the  hook  of  Judges  may  be  drawn  from  this 
circumstance — since  no  shorter  period  would  have 
been  sufBcient  for  the  tribe  to  have  recovered  such 
almost  total  extermination,  and  to  have  reached  the 
numbers  and  force  indicated  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  xii. 
1-8,  vii.  6-12,  viii.  1-40. 
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during  the  time  of  tha  last  Judge ;  but  the  Ark 
was  in  Benjamin  at  Kiijath-jearim.  Ramah,  the 
official  residence  of  Samuel,  and  containing  a  sanc- 
tuary greatly  frequented  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  &c.),— 
Mizpeh,  where  the  gi-eat  assemblies  of  "  all  Israel " 
took  place  (1  Sam.  vii.  5),— Bethel,  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  "the  great  high  place" 
(2  Chr.  i.  3),  were  all  in  the  land  of  Benjamin. 
These  must  gradually  have  accustomed  the  people 
who  resorted  to  these  various  places  to  associate  the 
tribe  with  power  and  sanctity,  and  they  tend  to 
elucidate  the  anomaly  which  struck  Saul  so  forcibly, 
"  that  all  the  desire  of  Israel "  should  have  been 
fixed  on  the  house  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribes 
(1  Sam.  ix.  21). 

The  struggles  and  contests  which  followed  the 
death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  natm-al  miwillingness 
of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  especially  in  favour  of  Judah.  Had  it 
been  Ephraim,  the  case  might  have  been  different, 
but  Judah  had  as  yet  no  connexion  with  the  house 
of  Joseph,  and  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  wliom 
Saul  had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  these  difficulties,  though  he 
himself  fell  a  victim  in  the  very  act  of  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose,  and  the  proposal  that  David  should 
be  "  king  over  Israel "  was  one  which  "  seemed 
good  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin,"  and  of 
which  the  tribe  testified  its  approval,  and  evinced 
its  good  faith,  by  sending  to  the  distant  capital  of 
Hebron  a  detachment  of  3000  men  of  the  "  brethren 
of  Saul"  (1  Chr.  xii.  29),  Still  the  insults  of 
Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of  Sheba  are  indications 
that  the  soreness  still  existed,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  cordial  co-operation  or  firm  union  between 
the  two  tribes  until  a  Ciiuse  of  common  quarrel 
arose,  at  the  disruption,  when  'Rehoboam  assembled 
"  all  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
to  fight  against  the  house  of  Israel,  to  biing  the 
kingdom  again  to  the  son  of  Solomon  "  (1  K.  xii. 
21;  2  Chr.  xi.  1).  Possibly  the  seal  may  have 
been  set  to  this  by  the  fact  of  Jeroboam  having  just 
taken  possession  of  Betliel,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  for 
the  calf-worship  of  the  northern  kingdom  ^  (1  K.  xii. 
29).  On  the  other  hand  Rehoboam  fortified  and 
garrisoned  several  cities  of  Benjamin,  and  wisely 
dispersed  the  membera  of  his  own  family  through 
them  (2  Chr.  xi.  10-12).  The  alliance  was  farther 
strengthened  by  a  covenant  solemnly  undertaken 
(2  Chr.  XV.  9),  and  by  the  employment  of  Ben- 
jamites  in  high  positions  in  tlie  aiiny  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  17).  But  what  above  all  must  have 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  alliance  was  the  fact 
that  the  Temple  was  the  common  property  of  both 
tribes.  True,  it  was  founded^  erected,  and  endowed 
by  princes  of  *'  the  house  of  Judah,"  but  the  city 
of  "  the  Jobusite  "  (Josh,  xviii.  28),  and  the  whole 
of  the  ground  north  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  was 
iu  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  In  this  latter  fact  is  lite- 
rally fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
12)  :  Benjamin  "  dwelt  between  "  the  "  shoulders  " 
of  the  ravines  which  encompass  the  Holy  City  on 
the  west,  south,  and  east  (see  a  good  treatment 
of  this  point  in  Blunt's  Undes.  Coincidences , 
Pt.  II.  §xvii.). 
Henceforward  the  history  of  Benjamin  becomes 

*■  Bethel,  however,  was  on  the  very  boundary  line, 
and  centuries  before  this  date  was  inhabited  by  both 
Epbraimites  and  Benjamites  (Judg.  xix.  Ifi), 
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merged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom.  That  the 
tribe  still  retained  its  individuality  is  plain  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censuses 
taken  of  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions, 
and  also  from  the  lists  of  the  men  of  Benjamin  who 
returaed  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii, ;  Neh.  vii.)  and 
took  possession  of  their  old  towns  (Neh.  xi.  31-35), 
At  Jerusalem  the  name  must  have  been  always 
kept  alive,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  name  of" the 
high  gate  of  Benjamin"  (Jer.  xx.  2).  [Jeru- 
salem.] 

But  though  the  tribe  had  thus  given  up  to  a 
cei'tain  degree  its  independent  existence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ancient  memories  of  their  house  were  not 
allowed  to  fade  from  the  recollections  of  the  Ben- 
jamites.  The  genealogy  of  Saul,  to  a  late  date,  is 
carefully  preserved  iu  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  (viii.  33- 
40,  ix.  39-44) ;  the  name  of  Kish  recurs  as  the 
father  of  Mordecai  (Est.  ii.  5),  the  honoured  de- 
liverer of  the  nation  from  miseries  woree  than  those 
threatened  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite.  But  it  Avas 
reserved  for  a  greater  than  these  to  close  the  line  of 
this  tribe  in  the  sacred  liistory.  Tfie  royal  name 
once  more  appears,  and  "  Saul  who  also  is  called 
Paul  *'  has  left  on  record  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  was  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin." It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fancy  to 
note  how  remarkably  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
tribe  are  gathered  up  in  his  one  pereon.  There 
was  the  fierceness,  in  his  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  there  were  the  obstinacy  and  pereistence, 
which  made  him  proof  against  the  tears  and  prayere 
of  his  converts,  and" "  ready  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus" 
(Acts  xxi.  12, 13).  There  were  the  force  and  vigour 
to  which  natural  difficulties  and  confined  circum- 
stances foi-med  no  impediment;  and  lastly,  there 
was  the  keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  house,  in 
his  proud  reference  to  his  forefather  "  Saul  the 
son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  nobler  hero  could  be  found 
to  close  the  rolls  of  the  worthies  of  his  tribe — no, 
prouder  distinction  could  be  desh-ed  for  Benjamin 
than  that  of  having  produced  the  first  judge  of  its 
nation,  the  first  Idng,  and  finally,  when  Judaism 
gave  place  to  Christianity,  the  gi*eat  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

2.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Bil- 
han,  and  the  head  of  a  family  of  wamoi-s  (1  Chr, 
vii.  10). 

3.  One  of  the  "  sons  of  Harim  ;"  an  Israelite  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  mamed  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  32).  ^  [G.] 

BEN'JAMIN,  niGH  gate,  or  gate,  of 
(F^yn  '3  "IV^),  Jer.xx.2,xxxvii.l3,xxxA'iii.7; 
Zech.  siv.  10.     [Jerusaleji.] 

BE'NO  052  ;  LXX.  translates  v'Loi ;    Benno), 

a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  26, 

27). 

BEN-O'NI  (^31K"]3,  son  of  my  sorrow,  or  of  my 
strength,  i.^e.  of  my  last  effort.  Killer,  Oiiom.  300, 
&G. ;  vihs  6B6y7]^  fiov;  Benoni,  id  est  fiUus  doloris 
me/),  the  name  which  the  dying  Rachel  gave  to  her 
newly-born  son,  but  which  by  his  father  was  changed 
into  Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxv.  18). 

BEN-ZO'HETH  (nnirt?;  "*oi  Z'«'i)3;  Alex. 
"ZiUx^^d ;  Zohetli),  a  name  occun'ing  among  the 
descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).    The  passage 
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appeal's  to  bo  a  fragment,  and  as  if  the  name  of  a 
son  of  the  Zoheth  just  mcntionod  had  originally 
followed.     A.  V.  follows  Vulgate, 

BE'ON  (t'yS;   Baiav;   Alex. 'jSa/iti ;  Beon),  a 

place  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  doubtless 
HCoutractionofBAAL-aiEON(comp.  ver.  38). 

BE'OR  ("lij^S ;  B€dip;  Beor\  1.  The  father 
of  Bela,  one  of  the  early  Edomite  kings  (Gen. 
xxxri.  132;  1  Chr.  i.  43).  2.  Father  of  Balaam 
(Num.  sxii.  5,  xxiv.  3,  15 ;  xxxi.  8  ;  Josh.  xiii.  22, 
xxiv.  9 ;  Mic.  vi.  5).  He  is  called  BosoB  in  the 
N.  T.     [Bela.] 

BE'RA  (y"]3  ;  Vat.  and  Alex.  BaWd ;  Joseph. 
BaWds]  Bard),  king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  five  kings  imder  Chedorlaomer  (Gen. 
xiv.  2  ;  also  17  and  21). 

BERA'OHAH  (HDnH  ;  Bepx^«;  Baracha),  a 
Benjamite,  one  of"  Saul's  brethren;"  who  attached 
himself  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

BERA'OHAH,   Valley  op    (n3"l3  -pDi? ; 

KoiKks  "EhKoyias ;  vallis  benedictionis),  a  valley 
(Jos.  Tiva  koTKqv  koX  (papayyijohT}  rSirov)  in 
which  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  assembled  to 
"bless"  Jehovah  after  the  overthrow  of  the  hosts 
of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Mehunim,  who  had 
come  against  them,  and  which  from  that  fact  ac- 
quired its  name  of  "  the  valley  of  blessing"  (2  Chi-. 
XX.  26).  The  place  is  remarkable  as  furnishing 
one  of  the  latest  instances  in  the  0.  T.  of  a  name 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  an  occurrence  .at  the 
spot. 

The  name  of  Bereikut  (^^Xj  ^)  still  survives, 

attached  to  riiins  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name 
lying  between  Tekua  and  the  main  road  from  Beth- 
lehem to  Hebron,  a  position  con'esponding  accurately 
enough  with  the  locality  of  the  battle  as  described 
in  3  Chr.  xx.  (Rob,  iii.  275:  the  discovery  is  due 
to  Wolcott;  see  Bitter,  Jordan,  635.)  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Caphar-barucha,  now  pro- 
bably Beni  Nairn,  an  eminence  on  very  high  gi'ound, 
3  or  4  miles  east  of  Hebron,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  traditionally  the 
scene  of  Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom.  The 
tomb  of  Lot  has  been  shown  there  since  the  days  of 
Mandeville(seeReland,685;  Rob.  i.  489-91).  [G.] 

BERACHI'AH  (•inp.ni,  Berechialm;  Bapa- 
X^ct;  Barachia),  a  Gershonite  Levite,  fatlier  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).     [Berechiah.] 

BERAI'AH  (nWn;  Bapd'ia;  Baraia),  son 

of  Shirahi,  a  chief  man  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii; 
21). 

BEEE'A  (Bepota).  1.  A  city  of  Macedonia, 
to  which  St.  Paul  retired  with  Silas  and  Timotheus, 
in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  on  being 
persecuted  in  Thessalonica  (Acts  wii.  10),  and  from 
which,  on  being  again  pereecuted  by  emissaries 
from  Thessalonica,  he  withdrew  to  the  .sea  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens  (ib.  14, 15).  The 
comtnunity  of  Jews  must  have  been  considei-able  in 
Berea,  and  their  character  is  described  in  very 
favourable  tei-ms  (ib.  11).  Sopater,  one  of  St. 
Paul's  missionary  companions,  was  from  this  place 
(BepoiaTos,  Acts  xx.  4).  He  accompanied  the  apostle 
on  his  return  from  the  second   visit   to  Europe 
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{ib.)  ;  and  he  appoare  to  have  previously  been  with 
him,  in  the  course  of  that  second  visit,  at  Corinth, 
when  he  wrote  the  I'^pistlo  to  the  Romans  (Rom. 
xvi.  21). 

Berea,  now  called  Verria  or  Kara-Ven^ia,  is 
fully  described  by  Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  290  seqq.),  and  by  Cousinery  {Voyage  dans  la 
Macedoine,  vol.  i.  pp.  69  seqq.).  Situated  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Olympian  mountain-range, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  of  the 
Axius  and  Haliacmon,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  agi'eeable  towns  in  Rumili,  and  has 
now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  A  few  an- 
cient remains,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine,  still 
exist  here.  Two  roads  are  laid  down  in  the 
Itineraries  between  Thessalonica  and  Berea,  one 
passing  by  Bella.  St.  Paul  and  his  companions 
may  have  travelled  by  either  of  them.  Two  roads 
also  connect  Berea  with  Dium,  one  passing  by 
Pyd'na.  It  was  probably  from  Diura  that  St.  Paul 
sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timotheus  be- 
hind ;  and  possibly  1  Thess.  iii.  2  refers  to  a  journey 
of  Timotheus  from  Berea,  not  from  Athens. 
[Timothy.]  The  coin  in  Akerman's  Numismatic 
Illustrations  of  the  N.  T.  p.  46,  is  erroneously 
assigned  to  the  Macedonian  Berea,  and  belongs  to 
the  following. 

2.  The  modern  Aleppo,  mentioned  in  2  Mace. 
xiii.  4,  in  connexion  with  the  invasion  of  Judaea 
by  Antiochus  Eupator,  as  the  scene  of  the  miserable 
death  of  Menelaus.  This  seems  to  be  the  city,  in 
which  Jerome  says  that  certain  persons  lived,  who 
possessed  and  used  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel 
{De  Vir.  Illust.  c.  3). 

3.  (Bepea),  a  place  in  Judaea,  apparently  not 
very  far  from  Jerusalem,  where  Bacchides, 
the  general  of  Demetrius,  encamped  shoi-tly 
before  the  engagement  in  which  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  was  slain  (1  Mace.  ix.  4.  See  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  11,  §1).  [J.  S.  H.] 

BERECHI'AH  (■'inOni   and   n^pll  ;    Ba- 

pax^a;  Barachian).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zernb- 
babel,  and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
,(1  Chr.  iii.  20). 

2.  A  man  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Meshullam 
who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jenisalem 
(Neh.  iiL4,  30;  vi.  18).    - 

3.  A  Levite  of  the  hne  of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  1 6). 

4.  A  doorkeeper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  23). 

5.  Berechiahu,  one  of  the^chief  men  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  in  time  of  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

6.  Berechiahu,  father  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr. 
XV.  17).     [Beraciiiaii.] 

7-  Berechiahu,  father  of  Zechariah  the  prophet 
(Zech.  i,  1,  also  7).  [G.] 

BE'RED  ("IIS;  BapdS;  Barad).  1.  A  place 
in  the  south  of  Palestine,  between  which  and  ICadesh 
lay  the  well  Lachai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14).  The  name 
is  variously  given  in  the  ancient  vei-sions :  Peschito, 
Gadar,  5«-^^^^?  =  Gerar;  Arab.  Tared,  ^^,  pro- 
bably a  mere  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  name ; 
Onkelos,  C'hagra,  N^JH  (elsewhere  employed  in 
the  Targums  for  "  Shur  ;"  can  it  be  connected  with 
Hagar,  "l^H,  n:in  ?)  ;  Ps.-Jonathan,  Ghalutza, 
NV-l?n,  i.  e.  the  Elusa, "'E.Kovaa,  of  Ptolemy  and 
the  ecclesiastical  writers,  now  el-Khulasah,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  about  12  miles  south  of  Beei-sheba 
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(Rob.  i.  201,  2;  Stewart,  205;  Reland,  7b5). 
We  liave  the  testimony  of  Jerome  (  Vita  S.  Hila- 
rionis)  that  Elusa  was  called  by,  its  inhabitants 
Barec,  which  would  be  an  easy  corruption  of 
Bered,  ^  being  read  for  1.  Clialutza  is  the  name 
elsewhere  given  in  the  Arabic  version  for  "  Shur" 
and  for  "Gerar." 

2.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr,  vii. 
20),  possibly  identical  with  Becher  in  Num.  xxvi.  35, 
by  a  mere  change  of  letters  ("ID3  for  Til).    [G.] 

BERENI'CE.     [B-EBNiCE.] 

BE'RI0"13-,  Baph;  Bert),  son  of  Zophah,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

BERrAH  (nyna,  m  eml,  or  a  gift,  see  No.  2 ; 

Bepic£,  Bapid-j  Baria,  Beria,  Brie).  1.  A  son  of 
Asher  (Gen,  xlvi.  J7;  Num.  xxvi.  44,  45),  from 
whom  descended  the  "  family  of  the  Beriites,"  ^V^^Bj 
Bapiai,  familia  Brieitarum  (Num.  xxvi,  44). 

2.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  so  named  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  father  s  house  when  he  was  bom. 
"  And  the  sons  of  Ephraim  ;  Shuthelah,  and  Bered 
his  son,  and  Tahath  his  son^  and  Eladah  his 
son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Zabad  his  son,  and 
Shuthelah  his  son,  and  Ezer,  and  Elead,  whom 
the  men  of  Gath  [that  were]  bom  in  [that]  land 
slew"  [/ii.  "and  the  men.,  .slew  them"],  "because 
they  came  do\vn  to  take  away  their  cattle.  And 
Ephi-aim  their  father  mourned  many  days,  and 
his  brethren  came  to  comfort  him.  And  when  he 
went  in  to  his  wife,  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son, 
_and  he  called  his  name  Beriah,  because  it  went  evil 
with  his  house  "  \lit.  "  because  evil "  or  "  a  gift" 
"was  to  his  house:"  Wni  HD'-n  nV"l3  *3,  '6ti 

■•:         t:t        tt;       ■ 

ey  KaKoTs  iyefero  if  diKip  fiovy  LXX.  :  "  eo 
quod  in  malis  domus  ejus  ortus  esset,"  Yulg.] 
(1  Chr.  vii.  20-23).  With  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  the  name,  Gesenius  prefei-s  the  rendering  "in 
evil "  to  "  a  gift,"  as  prohably  the  right  one.  In 
this  case  nV"lil  in  the  explanation  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  him,  ny*l  with  Beth  essentia^  (^Thes. 

s.  v.).  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
supposed  instances  of  Beth  essentiae  being  prefixed 
to  the  subject  in  the  0.  T.  are  few  and  inconclusive, 
and  that  it  is  disputed  by  the  Arabian  grammarians  if 
the  parallel  "  redundant  Be  "  of  the  Arabic  be  ever 
so  used  (comp.  Thes.  pp.  174,  175,  where  this  use 
of  "redundant  B^"  is  too  arbitrarily  denied).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate  a  different  construction, 
with  an  additional  variation  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  ("my  house"  for  "his  house,")  so  that 
the  rendering  "  in  evil "  does  not  depend  upon  the 
consti-uction  proposed  by  Gesenius.  Michaelis 
suggests  that  njHS  may  mean  a  spontaneoizs  gift 

of  God,  beyond  expectation  and  the  law  of  nature, 
as  a  son  bom  to  Ephraim  now  growing  old  might 
be  called  {Suppl.  pp.  224,  225;.  In  favour  of  this 
meaning,  which,  with  Gesenius,  we  take  in  tlie 
simple  sense  of  "  gift,"  it  may  b?  urged,  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  four  persons  would  have  borne  a  name 
of  an  imusual  form,  and  that  a  case  similar  to  that 
here  supposed  is  found  in  the  naming  of  Seth  (Gen. 
IV.  25).  This  short  notice  is  of  no  shght  historical 
importance;  especially  as  it  refers  to  a  period  of 
Hebrew  histoiy  respecting  which  the  Bible  affords 
ns  no  other  like  infoi-mation.  The  event  must  be 
assigned  to  the  time  between  Jacob's  death  and  the 
beginning  of  the  oppression.     The  indii':itions  that 
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guide  us  are,- that  some  of  Ephraim's  sons  must  have 
attained  to  manhood,  and  that  the  Hebrews  were  still 
free.  The  passage  is  full  of  difficulties.  The  first 
question  is:  ftTiat  sons  ofEphraim  were  killed?  The 
persons  mentioned  do  not  all  seem  to  be  his  sons. 
Shuthelah  occupies  the  first  place,  and  a  genealogy  of 
his  descendants  follows  as  fer  as  a  second  Shuthelah, 
the  words  "  his  son"  indicating  a  direct  descent,  as 
Houbigant  (ap.  Barrett,  Synopsis  in  he.)  remaiks, 
although  he  very  needlessly  proposes  conjecturally 
to  omit  them.  A  similar  genealogy  from  Beriah  to 
Joshua  is  given  in  ver.  2.5-27.  As  the  text  stands 
there  are  but  three  sons  of  Ephraim  mentioned 
before  Beriah — ShuthehJi,  Ezer,  and  Elead — all  of 
whom  seem  to  have  been  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  last  two  are  alone 
meant,  and  the  first  of  whom  is  stated  to  have  left 
descendants.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  Isi-aelitc 
families  in  Numbers  four  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
are  mentioned,  sprung  from  his  sons  Shuthelah, 
Becher,  and  Tahan,  and  from  Eran,  son  or  descend- 
ant of  Shuthelah  (xxvi.  35,  36).  The  second  and 
third  famihes  are  probably  those  of  Beriah  and  a 
younger  son,  unless  the  third  is  one  of  Beriah, 
called  after  his  descendant  Tahan  (1  Chr.  vii.  25);  , 
or  one  of  them  may  be  that  of  a  son  of  Joseph, 
since  it  is  related  that  Jacob  detei-mined  that  sons 
of  Joseph  who  might  be  bom  to  him  after  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  should  "be  called  after  the  name  of 
their  brethren  in  their  inheritance"  (Gen.  ilviii.  6). 
See  however  Becher.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  land  in  which  the  men  of  Gath  were 
bom  is  .the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egj'pt,  if  not 
Goshen  itself.  It  would  be  needless  to  say 
that  they  were  bom  in  theii"  own  land.  At 
this  time  very  many  foreigners  must  have  been 
settled  in  Egypt,  especially  in  and  about  Goshen. 
Indeed  Goshen  is  mentioned  as  a  non-Egyptian 
countiy  in  its  inhabitants  (Gen.  xlvi.  34),  and  its 
own  name  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  names  of  its 
cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  save  the 
cities  built  in  the  oppression,  are  probably  Semitic. 
In  the  Book  of  Joshua,  Shihor,  the  Nile,  here  the 
Pelusiac  branch,  is  the  boundarj'  of  Egypt  and 
Canaan,  the  Phihstine  ten-itories  apparently  being 
considei*ed  to  extend  from  it  CJosh.  xiii.  2,  3).  It 
is  therefore  very  probable  that  many  Philistines 
would  have  settled  in  a  part  of  Egypt  so  accessible 
to  them  and  so  similar  in  its  population  to  Canaan 
as  Goshen  and  the  tracts  adjoining  it.  Or  else  these 
men  of  Gath  may  have  been  mercenaries  hke  the 
Cherethim  (in  Egyptian  Shayi-atana)  who  were  in  the 
Egyptian  service  at  a  later  time,  as  in  David's,  and  to 
whom  lands  were  probably  allotted  as  to  the  native 
anny.  Some  suppose  that  the  men  of  Gath  were 
the  aggressoi"s,  a  conjecture  not  at  variance  with  the 
words  used  in  the  relation  of  the  cause  of  the  death 

of  Ephi-aim's  sons,  since  we  may  read  "  when  P3  j 

they  came  down*"  5:c.,  instead  of  "because,"  &c. 
(Bagster's  Bible,  in  loc),  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  rendering  is  equally  consistent  with 
the  other  explanation.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Israelites  at  this  time  may  not  have 
sometimes  engaged  in  predatory  or  other  warfare. 
The  warlike  habits  of  Jacob's  sons  are  evident  in 
the  naiTative  of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon  and 
Levi  upon  Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25- 
29),  and  of  their  posterity  in  the  account  of  the 
fear  of  that  Pharaoh  who  began  to  oppress  them 
lest  they  should,  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  land, 
join  with  the  enemies  of  his  fieople,  and  by  fighting 
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against  thorn  get  them  out  of  the  country  (Ex,  i. 
8-10).  It  has  been  imagined,  according  to  which 
side  was  supposed  to  have  acted  the  aggi'essor,  that 
the  Gittites  descended  upon  the  Ephraimites  in  a 
pi'edatoi-y  excuvaion  from  Palestine,  or  that  the 
Ephraimites  made  a  raid  into  Palestine.  Neither  of 
these  explanations  is  contdstent  with  sound  ciiticism, 
because  the  men  of  Gath  are  said  to  have  been  born 
in  the  land,  that  is,  to  hare  been  settled  in  Egypt, 
as  already  shown,  and  ihe  second  one,  wliich  is 
adopted  by  Bunsen  {^Egypt's  Place^  i.  pp.  177, 
178),  is  inadmissible  on  the  gi-ound  that  the  verb 
used,  IT,  *'he  went  down,"  or  "descended,"  is 

apphcable  to  going  into  Egypt,  but  not  to  coming 
from  it.  The  Puibbinical  idea  that  these  sons  of 
Ephraim  went  to  take  the  Promised  Land  needs  no 
refutation.  (For  these  various  theories  see  Poll 
Synopsis  in  loc.} 

3.  A  Benjamite.  He  and  his  brother  Shema 
were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajalou,  and 
expelled  the  inhabitants'  of  Gath  (t  Chr.  viii.  13, 
16). 

4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11).     [R.  S.  P.] 

BEBI'ITES.     [Beriah,  1.] 

BE'EITES,  THE  (D^nan  ;  iv  Xa^f't),  a  tribe 
or  people  who  are  named  with  Abel  and  Beth 
maachah — and  who  were  therefore  doubtless  situ- 
ated in  the  north  of  Palestine — mentioned  only  as 
having  been  visited  by  Joab  in  his  pursuit  after  Sheba 
the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14).  The  expression 
is  a  remarkable  one,  **  all  the  Berites"  (3n  73  • 
com].,  "all  the  Bithron").  The  Vulgate  has  a 
different  reading — omnesque  viri  electi  congi-egati 
fuerant — apparently  reading  for  Dnin  by  an  easy 
transposition  and  change  of  letters  0^113,  i.  e.  the 
young  men,  and  this  is  in  Ewald's  opinion  the  cor- 
rect reading  {Gesch.  iii.  249,  note).  [G.] 

BE'EITH,  THE  GOD  (nna  "?«),  Judg.  ix.  46. 
[Baal-beeith,  p.  146.] 

.  BEENI'CE  and  BEBENI'CE  {Bepv'iKn,  also 
in  Joseph. ;  Bemice  =  tepevlKi),  see  Sturz,  Dial. 
Maced.  p.  -SI ;  the  foi-m  Berenice  is  also  found), 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Agiippa  I.  (Acts 
sii.  1,  &c.).  She  was  first  mai-ried  to  her  uncle 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  (Joseph. '^nt.  xix.  .5,  §1), 
and  after  his  death  (a.d.  48)  she  lived  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion  with  her  own  bro- 
ther Agrippa  II.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  3  ;  Juvenal, 
Sat.  vi.  156  ff.),  in  connexion  with  whom  she  is 
mentioned  Acts  xxv.  13,  23,  xxvi.  30,  as  having 
visited  Festus  on  his  appointment  as  Procurator  of 
Judaea.  She  was  a  second  time  married,  to  Pole- 
mon,  king  of  Cil  cia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  re- 
turned to  her  brother  (Joseph,  ibid.).  She  after- 
wards became  the  mistress  of  Vespasian  (Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  81),  and  of  his  son  Titus  (Sueton. 
Tit.l).  ,  [H.A.] 

BEE'ODACH-BAL'ADAN.  2  K.  xx.  12. 
[Meeodach-Baladan.] 

BE'EOTH  CSnpiiy;  Alex.  YinptiS),  1  Esd.  v. 
19.     [Beeeoth.] 

BE'EOTHAH,  BE'EOTHAI  (,»ni-l3 
nnha  ;  Semtha,  Berotli).  The  first  of  these  two 
names,  each  of  which  occui-s  once  only,  is  given  by 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16)  in  coimexion  with  Hamath  and 
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Damascus  as  forming  part  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  promised  land.  The  second  is  mentioned 
(2  Sam,  viii.  8)  as  the  name  of  a  city  of  Zobah 
taken  by  David,  also  in  connexion  with  Hamath 
and  Damascus.  The  slightness  of  these  references 
makes  it  impossible  to  identify  the  names  witli  any 
degree  of  prolrability,  or  even  to  decide  whether 
they  refer  to  the  same  locality  or  not.  The  well- 
known  city  Beirut  (Beiytus)  naturally  suggests  itself 
as  identical  with  one  at  least  of  the  names ;  but  in 
each  instance  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to 
require  a  position  further  east,  since  Ezekiel  places 
Berothah  between  Hamath  and  Damascus,  and 
David's  war  with  the  king  of  Zobah  led  him  away 
from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  Kuplirates  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3).  In  the  latter  instance  the  difliculty  is 
increased  by  the  Hebrew  text  reading  in  1  Chr. 
xviii.  8,  Chun  instead  of  Berothai,  and  by  the  fact 
that  both  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles  the  Greek 
translatoi-s,  instead  of  giving  a  proper  name,  translate 
by  the  phrase  Ik  twv  ^KX^KTtiv  ir6\eaiv,  clearly 
showing  that  they  read  either  the  same  text  in  each 
passage,  or  at  least  words  which  bore  the  same 
sense.  Fiirst  regards  Berothah  and  Berothai  as 
distinct  places,  and  identifies  the  first  with  Berytus. 
Mislin  {Saints  Lieux,  i.  244)  derives  the  name 
from  the  wells  (Beeroth),  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  bored  in  the  solid  rock  at  Beirut.    [F.  W.  G.I 

BE'ROTHITE,  THE  (1  Chr.  xi.  39).   [Bee- 
eoth.] 

BEETL  (E''B>-iri,  TarshUh;  MpvWos), 
a  precious  stone,  the  first  in  the  fourth  row  on 
the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xx-\-iii.  20, 
xxxix.  13).  The  colour  of  the  wheels  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  was  as  the  colom-  of  a  beryl-stone  (Ez. 
i.  16,  X.  9);  it  is  mentioned  among  the  trea- 
sures of  the  king  of  Tyre  in  Ez.  xxviii.  13, 
where  the  marginal  reading  is  chrysolite ;  in  Cant. 
V.  14  as  being  set  in  rings  of  gold ;  and  in  Dan. 
X.  6  the  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in 
vision  is  said  to  be  like  the  beryl.  In  Rev.  xxi. 
19  the  beryl  is  the  8th  foundation  of  the  city, 
the  chrysolite  being  the  7th.  In  Ex.  xxviii.  2o' 
the  LXX.  have  XP""'"'^'^''',  while  they  render 
the  11th  stone,  Dilb*,  by  $Tipi\Moi>.  In  Ez.  i. 
16  they  have  Bapa-eis,  in  x.  9  Artos  Mpaxos,  and 
xxviii.  13  Sy9pa|.  In  Cant.  v.  14  and  in  Dan.  x. 
6  eapa-is.  This  variety  of  rendering  shows  the 
uncertainty  under  which  the  old  interpreters  la- 
boured as  to  the  stone  actually  meant.  Josephus 
takes  it  to  have  been  the  chrysolite,  a  golden-coloured 
gem,  the  topaz  of  more  recent  authors,  found 
in  Spain  (Plin.  xxxvii.  109),  whence  ite  name 
6J''K'in  (see  Braun,  de  Vest.  Sac.  Heb.  lib.  ii. 
c.  18,  §193).  Luther  suggests  turquoise,  while 
others  have  thought  that  amber  was  meant.  Ka- 
lisch  m  the  two  passages  of  Exodus  translates 
V'<^ryr\  by  chrysolite,  which  he  describes  as  usu- 
ally gi-een,  but  with  different  degrees  of  shade,  gene- 
rally transparent,  but  often  only  translucent— 
hai-der  than  glass,  but  not  so  hard  as  quartz.  The 
passage  in  Rev.  xxi.  20  is  adverse  to  this  view 
Schleusner  (i.  p.  446)  says  the  pi)pvX\os  is  aqua- 
marme.  "  The  beryl  is  a  gem  of  the  genus  eme- 
rald, but  less  valuable  than  the  emerald.  It  differs 
from  the  precious  emerald  in  not  possessing  any  of 
the  oxide  of  chrome.  The  colours  of  the  beryl  are 
greyish-gi-een.  Hue,  yellow,  and  sometimes  nei-aly 
whif«.    (Humble,  Diet.  Geol.  &c.  p.  30.)  [W.  D.] 
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BERZE'LUS  (^ariCeKSaios^Mex.  ZopC€K\4ov ; 
Phargeleu),  I  Esd.  v.  ^8.     [Barzillai.] 

BE'SAI  ODl;  Brjo-f,Baff(;  Besee).  "Children 
of  Besai"  were  amoncr  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  49  ;  Neh.  vii. 
52).     [Bastai.] 

BESODEI'AH  (n;^lD3  ;  Bao-wSi'a,  "A^Seia ; 

Besndia),  father  of  MeshuUam,  and  one  of  the  re- 
pau'ers  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  0). 

BE'SOR,  THE  BROOK  ("ifeH  ^n3;  x^W" 
pos  rod  Bo<r6p;  torrens  Besor),  a  ton-ent-bed  or 
wady  in  the  extrtme  south  of  Jadali,  of  which 
mention  occurs  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21.  It 
■  is  plain  from  the  conditions  of  the  nan-ative  that  it 
must  have  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto  the 
situation  of  neither  town  nor  wady  has  been  iden- 
tified with  any  probability.  The  name  may  signify 
"fresh"  or  "cool"  (Fiirst).  [G.] 

BE'TAH  (np5  ;  5}  Mer^^dK,  quasi  mW ; 

Alex.  7)  Maff^dx ;  Bete),  a '  city  belonging  to 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  mentioned  with  Berothai 
a^  having  yielded  much  spoil  of  brass  to  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8).  In  the  parallel  account  ,1  Chr. 
xviii.  8,  the  name  is  called  by  an  inversion  of 
letters,  Tibchath.  Ewald  {Gesch.  ii.  195)  pro- 
nounces the  latter  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and 
compares  it  with  Tebach  (Gen.  xxii.  24).        [G.] 

BET'ANE  (Berdj^Tj ;  Alex.  BKiTdvr},  i.  e.  prob. 
BairavT) ;  Yulg.  omits),  a  place  apparently  south 
of  Jerusalem  (Jud.  i.  9),  and  possibly  identical  with 
Bridayiv  of  Eusebius  (Onom.  'Apl,  Ain),  two  miles 
from  the  Terebinth  of  Abraham  and  four  from 
Hebron,  This  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Betharath,  Bethainun,  and  Betaneh  or  Ecbatana  in 
Syria,  placed  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  on  Carmel  (Winer, 
s.  V.  Betane),  Bethany  is  inadmissible  from 
the  fact  of  its  unimportance  at  the  time,  if  indeed 
it  existed  at  all.  [G.] 

BE'TEN  (ID3  ;  BaMK  ;  Alex.  Barv4 ;  Beten\ 
one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25,  only).  By  Eusebius  {Onom, 
Barvai)  it  is  said  to  have  been  then  called 
Bebeten,  and  to  have  lain  eight  miles  east  of 
Ptolemais.  No  other  trace  of  its  existence  has  been 
discovered  elsewhere.  [G.] 

BETH  (n;3,  according  to  Gesenius  (TJies.  and 

Lex?),  fiom  a  root,  Jl-IS,  to  pass  the  night,  or  from 

n03,  to  build,  as  ^o(i6sj  domus,  from  h4(xw),  the  | 

most  general  word  for  a  house  or  habitation,  i 
Strictly  speaking  it  has  the  force  of  a  settled  stable 
dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  where  the  building 
of  a  "  house"  marks  the  termination  of  a  stage  of 
Jacob's  wanderings  (comp.  also  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  6, 
and  many  other  places)  ;  but  it  is  also  employed 
for  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  even  for  a  tent,  as  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  32,  where  it  must  refer  to  the  tent  of 
Laban;  also  Judg.  xviii.  31,  1  Sam.  i.  7,  to  the 
tent  of  the  tabernacle,  and  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  where  it 
expresses  the  textile  materials  (A.  V.  *'  hangings") 
for  the  tents  of  Astaite,  From  tliis  general  force 
the  transition  was  natural  to  a  liouse  in  tlie  sense 
of  a  family,  as  Ps.  cvii.  41,  "families"  (Prayer- 
Book,  "  hoxiseholds"},  or  a  pedigree,  as  Ezr.  ii.  69. 
In  2  Sam.  xiii.  7,  1  K.  xiii.  7,  and  other  places,  it 
has  the  sense  of  "  home,"  i.  e.  "  to  the  house."    Beth 
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also  has  some  collateral  and  almost  technical  mean- 
ings, similar  to  those  which  we  apply  to  the  word 
"house,"  as  in  Ex.  xxv.  27  for  the  "places"  or 
sockets  into  which  the  bars  for  carrying  the  table 
were  "  housed;"  and  others. 

Like  Aedes  in  Latin  and  I)07n  in  German,  Beth 
has  the  special  meaning  of  a  temple  or  house  of 
worship,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  taberaacle  (see  above)  or  temple  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  iii.  2 ;  vi.  1,  &c.),  but  to  those  of  false  gods 
— Dagon  (Judg.  xvi.  27  ;  1  Sam.  v,  2),  Rimmon 
(2  K.  V.  18),  Baal  (2  K.  x.  21),  Nisroch  (2  K. 
xix.  37),  and  other  gods  (Judg.  ix.  27).  "  Bajith" 
in  Is,  XV.  2  is  really  ha-Bajith  =  "  the  Temple  " 
— meaning  some  well-known  idol  fane  in  Moab. 
[Bajith.] 

Beth  is  more  frequently  employed  in  combination 
with  other  words  to  foi-m  the  names  of  places  than 
either  Kiijath,  Hatzer,  Beer,  Ain,  or  any  other 
word.  A  list  of  the  places  compounded  with  Beth 
is  given  below  in  alphabetical  order;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  it  may  be  allowable  here  to  notice  two, 
which,  though  not  appearing  in  that  form  in  the 
A.  v.,  yet  do  so  in  the  LXX.,  probably  with 
greater  correctness. 

Beth-eked  (1\^V  '3  ;  Bai9aKdd  ■  camera  pas- 
torum)f  the  "  sheai'ing  house,"  at  the  pit  or  well 
{y\2)  of  which,  the  foi-ty-two  brethren  of  Ahaziah 
were  slain  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  12).  It  lay  between 
Jezreel  and  Samaria  according  to  Jerome  ( Onom.) 
15  miles  from  the  town  of  Legio,  and  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon. 

BETH-HAGGAN()-in'5;  Bat^-yav ;  Domushorti), 
A.  V.  "  the  garden-house  "  (2  K.  ix.  27),  one  of  the 
spots  which  marked  the  flight  of  Ahaziah  from  Jehu. 
It  is  doubtless  the  same  place  as  En-gannim, 
"  spring  of  gardens,"  the  modem  Jenin,  on  the 
direct  road  from  Samaria  northward,  and  overlook- 
ing the  great  plain  (Stanley,  349,  note).        [G.] 

BETH-ABARA  (B7?0aj8apc£,  quasi  nnnj;  n*3, 

house  of  ford  or  ferry),  a  place  beyond  Jordan, 
TTcpav  Tov  'lop.  in  which,  according  to  the  Received 
Text  of  the  N.  T.,  John  was  baptizing  (John  i.  2S), 
apparently  at  the  time  that  he  baptized  Christ 
(comp.  ver.  29,  39,  35).  If  the  reading  of  the 
Received  Text  be  the  coiTect  one,  Bethabaaa  ma7 
be  identical  with*Beth-bai"ah,  the  ancient  foi"d  of 
Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  Ephraim  took  possession 
after  Gideon's  defeat  of  the  Jlidianites  [Beth- 
barah]  ;  or,  which  seems  more  likely,  with  Beth- 
nimrah,  on  the  east  of  the  river,  neai'ly  opposite 
Jericho.  [Beth-nuirah.]  But  the  oldest  MSS. 
(A  B)  and  the  Vulgate  **  have  not  Bethabara  but 
Bethany,  a  reading  which  Origen  {ad  loc.)  states 
to  have  obtained  in  almost  all  the  copies  of  his 
time,  (TX^^Off  iravra  to.  avriypa^ay  though  altered 
by  him  in  his  edition  of  the  Gospel  on  topogra- 
phical grounds.  In  favour  of  Bethabam  ai'e,  (a) 
the  extreme  improbability  of  so  familiar  a  name 
as  Bethany  being  changed  by  copyists  into  one  so 
unfamiliar  as  Bethabara,  while  the  reverse  —  the 
change  fi'om  an  unfamiliai"  to  a  familiar  name — is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  (6)  The  fact  that  Origen, 
while  admitting  that  the  majority  of  j\ISS:  were  in 
favour  of  Bethany,  decided  notwithstanding  for 
Bethabai-a.  (c)  That  Bethabai-a  was  still  known 
in  the  days  of  Eusebius  {Onomasticon,  s.  v.),  and 


In  the  Onomasticon,  ho^vever,  Jerome  has  Beth- 
abara. • 
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greatly  resovted  to  by  persons  desirous  of  bai^tism 
(vitali  gunjite  baptiz.intur). 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  ancient 
M3S.  have  "  Bethany,"  and  that  name  has  been 
accordingly  restoved  to  the  text  by  Lachmann,  Tis- 
chendorf,  and  other  modern  editoi-s.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  careful 
research  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  on  evidence  so  slight  and  conflicting.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  if  Bethany  be  ac- 
cepted, the  definition  "beyond  Jordan"  still  re- 
mains, and  therefore  another  place  must  be  intended 
than  the  well-known  residence  of  Lazarus.      [G.] 

BETH'-ANATH  (n3j;'5;    Ba(00a^e,  Baifla- 

vix-)  Bcc[9e:/e0;  Bethanath),  one  of  the  "fenced 
cities"  ofNaphtali,  named  with  Bethshemesh  (Josh, 
six.  38) ;  fi-om  neither  of  them  were  the  Canaanites 
expelled  (Judg.  i.  33).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Onom,  s.  V.  Avelp,  BaOfid,  B-qdavadd)  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  village  called  Batanaea,  15  miles  eastward 
of  Caesarea  (Diocaesarea,  or  Sepphoi-is),  and  reputed 
to  contain  medicinal  springs,  \ovTpd  Mfri^a.  No- 
thing, however,  is  known  to  have  been  discovered 
of  it  in  modern  times.  '  E*^-] 

BETH'-ANOTH(ni3J?'3;  Bateavdix',  Beth- 
anotli),  a  town  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
Judah,  named  with  Halhul,  Bethzur,  and  others,  in 
Josh.  2v.  59  only.  It  is  vei-y  probably  the  modem 
Beit-ainun,  the  remains  of  which,  near  to  those  of 
Halhul  and  Beit  Siir,  were  discovered  by  Wolcntt 
and  visited  by  Robinson  (iii.  281).  [G.] 

BETH'ANY  (quasi  *>m  TT*?,  house  of  dates ; 
B-qOavla  ;  Bethania),  a  village  which,  scanty  as 
are  the  notices  of  it  contained  in  Scripture,  is  more 
intimately  associated  in  our  minds  than  perhaps  any 
other  place  with  the  most  familiar  acts  and  scenes 
of  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was  at 
Bethany  that  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
and  from  Bethany  that-  He  commenced  His  "  tri- 
umphal entry  "  into  Jemsalem,  It  was  His  nightly 
resting-place  during  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding His  passion ;  and  here  at  the  houses  of 
Martha  and  Maiy,  and  of  Simon  the  leper,  we  are 
admitted  to  view  Him,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere, 
in  the  circle  of  His  domestic  life. 

Though  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord  that  His  connexion  with  Bethany  com- 
menced, yet  this  is  fully  compensated  for  by  its 
having  been  the  scene  of  His  very  last  acts  on 
earth..  It  was  somewhere  here,  on  these  wooded 
slopes  beyond  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  that  the  Apostles 
stood  when  they  last  beheld  His  figure,  as,  with 
"  uplifted  hands " — still,  to  the  very  moment  of 
disappearance,  "blessing"  them — He  was  "taken 
up"  into  the  *'  cloud"  which  "  received"  and  hid 
Him  from  their  "stedfast"  gaze,  the  words  still 
ringing  in  their  ears,  which  prove  tliat  space  and 
time  are  no  hindrance  to  the  connexion  of  Christians 
with  their  Lord — "Lo!  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  little  infomiation  we  possess  about  Bethany 

is  entirely  gathered  from  the  N.  T.,  neither  the 

.  0.  T.  nor  the  Apocrypha  having  apparently  any 

"  It  has  been  suggested  (Hitzig:,  Jesaia)  that  the 
word  rendered  "poor"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is,  x.  30 
(n*31[)- — "  poor  Anathoth  " — is  an  abbreviated  form 
of  the  name  of  Bethany,  as  Nimrah  is  of  Bcth-nim- 
rat,  &c. ;  but  apart  from  any  other  difficulty,  there  is 
the  serious  one  that  Bethany  does  not  lie  near  the  other 
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allusion  to  it."  It  was  situated  "  at"  {irpds)  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1  ;  Luke  xix.  29),  about 
fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18),  on  or 
near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city  (Luke 
xix.  '29,  conip.  1  ;  Mark  xi.  1,  comp.  x.  4(>),  and 
close  by  and  west  (?)  of  another  village  cjiUed  Betii- 
PHAGE,  the  two  being  several  times  mentioned 
together. 

There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now  known  by  a  namt 

derived  from  Lazarus — el  'Azaiiijeh^  (  *J  j  j^^  )• 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho  begins 
its  more  sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  A-alley 
(Lindsay,  91,  and  De  Saulcy,  120).  The  spot  is 
a  woody  hollow  more  or  less  plauted  with  fruii> 
trees, — olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  as  well  as 
oaks,  and  carobs  ;  the  wliole  lying  below  a  secondary 
I'idge  or  hump,  of  sufficient  height  to  shut  out  the 
.  village  from  the  summit  of  the  mount  (Rob.  i.  431 , 
432  ;  Stanley,  189  ;  Bonar,  138,  9). 

From  a  distance  the  village  is,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  latest  published  description, 
"  remarkably  beautiful " — "the  perfection  of  re- 
tirement and  repose" — '*  of  seclusion  and  lovely 
peace"  (Bonar,  139,  230,  310,  337  ;  and  see  Lind- 
say, 69).  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  glowing 
descriptions  with  Mr.  Stanley's  words  (189),  or 
with  the,  impression  which  the  present  writer 
derived  from  the  actual  view  of  the  place.  Pos- 
sibly something  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the 
different  time  of  year  at  which  the  visits  were 
made. 

El-  Azarhjeh  itself  is  a  ruinous  and  wretched 
village,  a  "wild  mountain  liamlet"  of  "  some 
twenty  families,"  the  inhabitants  of  which  display 
even  less  than  the  ordinary  eastern  thrift  and  industiy 
(Rob.  i,  432  ;  Stanley,  189  ;  Bonar,  310).  In  the 
village  are  shown  the  traditional  sites  of  the  house 
and  tomb  of  Lazarus  ;  the  former  the  remains  of  a 
square  tower,  apparently  of  old  date,  though  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  age  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  tc 
which  De  Saulcy  assigns  it  (128) — the  latter  u 
deep  vault  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  tbe 
bottom  reached  by  26  steps.  The  house  of  Simon 
the  leper  is  also  exhibited.  As  to  the  real  age  and 
character  of  these  remains  there  is  at  present  no 
information  to  guide  us. 

Schwarz  maintains  el  Azariyeh  to  be  Azal,-  and 
would  fix  Bethany  at  a  spot  which,  he  says,  the 
Arabs  call  Beth-hanan,  on  the  mount  of  Offence 
above  Siloam  (263  ;  135). 

These  traditional  spots  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
4th  century — in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Bourdeaux 
Pilgrim,  and  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  ;  and  they  continued  to  exist,  with  certain 
varieties  of  buildings  and  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  connexion  therewith,  down  to  the  16th 
century,  since  which  the  place  has  fallen  gi-adually 
into  its  present  decay.  This  part  of  the  history  is 
well"  given  by  Robinson  (i.  432-3).  By  Mande- 
ville  and  other  mediaeval  travellei-s  the  town  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Castle  of  Bethany,"  an  expres- 


places  mentioned  in  the  passage,  and  is  quite  out  of  the 
line  of  Sennachex-ib's  advance. 

^  The  Arabic  name  is  given  above  from  llobinson. 
Lord  Lindsay,  however,  denies  that  this  is  correct, 
and  asserts,  after  frequently  hearing;  it  pronounced, 
that  the  name  is  LazaricJi. 
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sion  wliich  had  its  origin  in  Casiellum  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Vulgate  as  the  translation  of  KtitiM-ri 
in  John  xi.  1. 

N.B.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Bethany- 
given  above — that  of  Lightfoot  and  Reland — is 
doubtless  more  coiTect  tlian  the  one  proposed  by 
Simonis  (Onom.  s.  v.),  viz.  fTiV  '3,  locus  depres- 
sionis,  which  has  no  special  applicabihty  to  this 
spot  more  than  any  other,  while  it  lacks  the  cor- 
respondence with  Beth-phage, "  House  of  Kjs,"  and 
with  the  "  Mount  of  Olives"  which  gives  so  much 
colour  to  this  derivation,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  dates  have  disappeared,  and  the  figs  and  olives 
alone  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethany.  This  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Stanley 
{S.  Sf  P.  186,  187).  Itmayalso  be  remarked  that 
the  use  of  the  Chaldee  word  ^^n,  for  the  fl-uit  of 
the  date-palm,  is  consistent  with  the  late  period  at 
which  we  first  hear  of  Bethany.  [G.] 

BETH-AE'ABAH  (naiyn  '3,  }umse  of  the 

^  T  t-:t  ■■ 
desert ;  BatOapa^d,  ©apa^adfij  BrjOapa^d ;  Beth' 
Araba),  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  which  were 
situated  down  in  the  Arabah,  i.  e.  the  sunk  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  ("  wilderness,"  Josh. 
XV.  61),  on  the  noith  border  of  the  tribe,  and  ap- 
parently between  Beth-hoglah  and  the  high  land 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley  (xv.  6).  It  is  also 
included  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  (xviii. 
22,  BaiOa^apd,  Vat.).  [G.] 

BETH-A'RAM  (accurately  Beth-haram, 
mn  '3  ;  Ba.iQa.pdv,  Alex.  BaiOappd ;  Betharam), 
one  of  the  towns  of  Gad  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
described  as  in  "the  valley"  (ppVIIj  not  to  be 

confounded  with  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley), 
Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  that 
named  Beth-haran  in  Num.  xxxii.  36.  No  fur- 
ther mention  is  found  of  it  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast^  repoil;  that  in 
their  day  its  appellation  '(a  Syris  dicitur)  was 
Bethmmtha,  BTjBpafjLtpdd  (see  also  the  quotations 
from  the  Talmud  in  Schwarz,  231) ;  the  Syriac 
and  other  versions,  however,  have  all  Bethharan, 
witli  no  material  variation,  and  that  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it  Libias  {Ai$ids).  Jo- 
sephus'  account  is  that  Herod  (AntipEis),  on  taking 
possession  of  his  teti-archy,  fortified  Sepphoris  and 
the  city  {irSXis)  of  Betharamphtha,  building  a  wall 
round  the  latter,  and  calling  it  Julias  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  the  emperor.  As  this  could  hai'dly  be 
later  than  B.C.  1 — Herod  the  Great,  the  predecessor 
of  Antipas,  having  died  in  B.C.  4 — and  as  tiie  empress 
Livia  did  not  receive  her  name  of  Julia  until  after 
the  death  of  Augustus,  A.D.  14,  it  is  probable  that 
Josephus  is  in  eiTor  as  to  the  new  name  given  to 
the  place,  and  spealcs  of  it  as  having  originally  re- 
ceived that  which  it  bore  in  his  own  day.  It  is 
curious  that  he  names  Libias  long  before  (Ant. 
xiv.  1,  §4)  in  such  connexion  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  alludes  to  the  same  place.  Under  the  name 
.  of  Amathus  he  again  mentions  it  (^Ant.  xvii.  10, 
§6  ;  comp.  B.  J.  ii.  4,  §2),  and  the  destruction  of 
the  royal  palaces  there  by  insurgents  from  Peraea. 
Ptolemy  gives  the  locality  of  Libias  as  31°  26'  lat. 
and  67°  10'  long.  (Ritter,  Jordan^  573) ;  and  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  {Onomasticon)  state  that  it  was 
five  miles  south  of  Bethnabran,  or  Bethamnaran 
({.  e.  Beth  nimridi  ?).  This  agrees  with  the  position 
of  the  Wady  Seir,0Y  Str,  which  falls  into  the  Ghor 
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opposite  Jericho,  and  half  way  between  Wady  Hes- 
bdn  and  Wady  Skoaib.  No  one  appears  to  have 
explored  this  valley.  Seetzen  heard  that  it  con- 
tained a  castle  and  a  large  tank  in  masonry  {Eeisen, 
1854;  ii.  318).  These  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
niins  of  Livias.  [G.] 

BETH-AK'BEL  (^XniN  '2 ;  iK  rov  oUov  rov 

'lepofiodfi ;  Alex.  *j€po$ad\),  named  only  in  Hos. 
X.  14,  as  the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by  Shal- 
man  (Shalmaneser).  No  clue  is  given  to  its  po- 
sition ;  it  may  be  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Arbela 
in  Galilee,  or  (as  conjectured  by  Hitzig)  another 
place  of  the  same  name  near  Pella,  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomasticon,  In 
the  Vulgate  Jerome  has  translated  the  name  to 
mean  "  e  domo  ejus  qui  judicavit  Baal,"  i.  e.  Jerub- 
baal  (?y3'^^.)  or  Gideon,  understanding  Salman  as 

Zalraunna,  and  the  whole  passage  as  a  reference  to 
Judg.  viii.  [G.] 

BETH-A^EN  (tIK  '3,  house  of  naught,  i.  e. 

badness ;  Bai6d)V,  Alex.  B7j0atJi/ ;  Bethaven),  a 
place  on  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  east  of  Bethel 
(Josh.  vii.  2,  Baid-fiK,  xviii.  12),  and  lying  between 
that  place  and  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5 ;  also  xiv. 
23,  TT/i/  Bafi^B).  In  Josh,  xviii,  12,  the  "  wilder- 
ness "  (Midbar  =  pasture-land)  of  Bethaven  is  men- 
tioned. In  1  Sam.  xiii.  5  the  reading  of  the  LXX. 
is  Baidupci>Vj  Beth-horon ;  but  if  tlus  be  correct, 
another  Beth-horon  must  be  intended  than  that 
commonly  known,  which  was  much  further  to  tlie 
west.  In  Hos.  iv.  15,  v.  8,  x.  5,  the  name  is  trans- 
ferred, with  a  play  on  the  word  very  characteristic 
of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighbouring  Bethel — once 
the  "  house  of  God,"  but  then  the  house  of  idols,  of 
"  naught."  [G.] 

BETH-AZ'MAVETH  (niOTS?  '3;  Br^Batrti^Q-, 

Bethazmoth).  Under  this  name  is  mentioned,  in  Neh. 
vii.  28  only,  the  town  of  Benjamin  which  is  else- 
where called  AzMAVETH,  and  Bethsamos. 

Mr.  Finn  proposes  to  identify  Azmaveth  with 
Hizmeh,  a  village  on  the  hills  of  Benjamin  to  tlie 
S.E.  of  Jeba.  [G.] 

BETH-BAAL-ME'ON^  (]ii^p  h^Z  '3  j  aims 

MeeAjScifl;  Alex,  o^kos  BeXa^uctJi/ ;  Oppidum  Baal- 
maon)y  a  place  in  the  possessions  of  Reuben,  on  the 
"  Mishor  **  or  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain  ")  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israelite'  firet  ap- 
proach its  name  was  Baal-meon  (Num.  xxxii.  38, 
or  in  its  contracted  fomi,  Beon,  xxxii.  3),  to  which 
the  Beth  was  possibly  a  Hebrew  addition.  Later 
it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  possession  of  Moab, 
and  to  be  known  either  as  Beth-meon  (Jer.  xlviii. 
23)  or  Baal-meon  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  The  name  is  still 
attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  considerable  size 
(betrachtlich,  Seetzen),  a  short  distance  to  the  S.W. 
of  Hesbdn,  and  beai'ing  the  name  of  "  the  fortress  of 

Mi'un^^  (      ^xa^      •AOS^jf  according  to  Burck- 

hardt  (865),  or  Maein,  accoi-ding  to  Seetzen  {Reisen, 
i.  408),  whicli  appeal's  to  give  its  appellation  to  tlie 
Wadi  Zerka  Maein  {Ibid.  402).  [G.] 

BETH-BA'RAH  (nn3 '3  quasi  nn3V'3, 
house  of  passage,  or,  of  the  ford ;  BaiB-qpdj  Beth- 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  name  contains  \i  trace  of 
the  tribe  or  nation  of  Maon, — the  Maonites  or  Me- 
hunim.     [Maon  ;  Mkhunim.] 
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hero),  named  oaly  in  Judg.  vii.  24,  as  a  point 
apparently  soutli  of  the  scene  of  Gideon's  victory, 
whicli  took  place  at  about  Bethshean,  and  to  which 
point  "  the  watei-s  "  (D^Sn)  were  "  taken"  by  the 

Ephi-aimites  against  Midian.  What  these  **  waters  " 
were  is  not  clear,  probably  the  wadys  and  streams 
which  descend  from  the  highlands  of  Ephraim ;  it  is 
only  plain  that  they  were  distinct  fi'om  the  Jordan, 
to  which  river  no  word  but  its  own  distinct  name 
is  ever  applied.  Beth-barah  derives  its  chief  inte- 
rest fi'om  the  possibility  that  its  more  modem  re- 
presentative may  have  been  Beth-abara  where  John 
baptized  [Beth-aJ5aha]  ;  but  there  is  not  much 
in  favour  of  this  beyond  their  similarity  in  sound. 
The  pursuit  of  the  ,  Midianites  can.  hardly  have 
reached  so  far  south  as  Beth-abaia,  which  was 
accessible  to  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  and  all  the 
"region  round  about"  (Jj  ireplxiijpos )  i.  e.  the 
oasis  of  the  South  Jordan  at  Jericho). 

If  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above  be  cor- 
rect, Beth-barah  was  probably  the  chief  ford  of  the 
district,  and  may  therefore  have  been  that  by  which 
Jacob  cx'ossed  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
at  which  Jephthah  slew  the  Ephraimites,        [G.] 

BETH-BA'SI  {BaiOpaffi;  Bethbessiut),  a.  town 
which  fiom  the  mention  of  its  decays  (tA  Kadripij- 
fiiva)  must  have  been  originally  fortified,  lying  in 
the  desert  (t^  ip7]fjL^),  and  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  Maccabaeus  took  refuge  fiom  Bacchides  (1 
Mace.  ix.  62,  64).  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  1,  §5)  has 
BTjOaKayd  (Beth-hogla),  but  a  reading  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Eeland  (632)  presents  the  more 
probable  fomi  of  Beth-keziz.  Either  altemative  fixes 
the  situation  as  in  the  Jordan  valley  not  fai"  from 
Jericho.     [Keziz,  valley  of.]  [G.] 

BETH-BIR'EI  Q^')^  '3 ;  oXkos  Bapovffewplfx 

(by  inclusion  of  the  next  name) ;  Bethherai),  a  town 
of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),  which  by  compaiison 
with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xix.  appeal's  to  have 
had  also  the  name  of  Beth-lebaoth.  It  lay  to  the 
extreme  south,  with  Beersheba,  Hoi-mah,  &c.  (comp. 
Josh.  XV,  32,  Lebaoth).  [G]. 

BETH'-CAR  ("13 'I,  house  of  lambs;  BaiB- 
X6p,  Alex.  B£Kx6p\  Bethchar),  a  place  named  as 
the  point  to  which  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philis- 
tines fi-om  Mizpeh  on  a  memorable  occasion  (1  Sam. 
vii.  11),  and  therefore  west  of  Mizpeh.  From  the 
unusual  expression  **  under  Beth-car  "  ('3  Hnnp) 

it  would  seem  that  the  place  itself  was  on  a  height, 
with  the  road  at  its  foot.  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  2,  §2) 
has  (Ue'xpi  Ko^^aiau,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
stone  Ebenezer  was  set  up  at  this  place  to  mark 
it  as  the  spot  to  which  the  victory  had  extended. 
[Eben-ezer,]  [G.] 

BETH-DA 'GON  {fm'X  house  of  Dagon; 
BayadLTjX  ;  Alex.  B7}ddaydl>u  ;  Bethdagon). 

1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  {Shefelah)  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  41),  and  therefore  not  far  ft-om  the  Phi- 
listine teiTitory,  with  which  its  name  implies  a  con- 
nexion. From  the  absence  of  any  conjunction  before 
this  name,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be 
taken  with  the  precedmg,  "  Gederoth-Bethdagon ;" 
in  that  case  probably  distinguishing  Gederoth  fi'om 
the  two  places  of  similar  name  in  the  neighbom'hood. 
Caphai'dagon  existed  as  a  very  large  village  between 
Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  Jamuia  in  the  time  of  Je- 
rome {0mm.  s.  v.).   A  Beitdejan  has  been  found  by 
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Robinson  between  Lydda  and  Jaffa,  but  this  is  too 
far  north,  and  must  be  another  place. 

2.  A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  27 ;   (H  '3,  BaLd^yeyie).      The  name 

and  the  proximity  to  the  coast,  point  to  its  being  a 
Phihstiue  colony. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  two  modem  villages  noticed 
above  as  bearing  this  ancient  name,  a  third  has 
been  found  by  Robinson  (iii.  298)  a  few  miles  east 
of  Nahulus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
occunence  of  these  names  we  have  indications  of 
the  worship  of  the  Philistine  god  liaving  spread  far 
beyond  the  Philistine  ten-itory.  Possibly  these  are 
the  sites  of  towns  founded  at  the  time  when  this 
warlike  people  had  overrun  the  face  of  the  country 
to  "  Michmash  eastward  of  Bethaven  "  on  the  south, 
and  Gilboa  on  the  north — that  is,  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  heights  which  overlook  the  Jordan  valley — ■ 
driving  "  the  Hebrews  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
Gad  and  Gilead"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5-7  ;  comp.  17, 18  ; 
xxix.  1 ;  xxxi.  1).  ^        [G.] 

BETH-DIBLATHA'IM  (D*n^nT3,  house 

■  T  T   ;    •     •• 

of  the  double  cake  (of  figs) ;  oIkos  AaiBXaBalii ; 
domm  Deblathaim),  a  town  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. 
22),  apparently  the  place  elsewhere  called  Almon- 

DlBLATHAlM.  [Q.] 

BETH'-EL  (^N  n'3,  house  of  God;  BaiB-fiK  ; 
Joseph.  Br)e<)\,  Bee^jA.?)  7riJ\is ;  Bethel).  1.  A 
well-l^nown  city  and  holy  place  of  central  Palestine. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bethel  there  are 
two  accounts  extant.  1.  It  was  bestowed  on  the 
spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  noc- 
turnal vision  of  God,  when  on  his  journey  trom  his 
father's  house  at  Beersheba  to  seek  his  wife  in 
Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).  He  took  the  stone  which 
had  sei-ved  for  his  pillow  and  put  (DB'*)  it  for  a 
pillar,  and  anointed  it  with  oil ;  and  he  "  called  the 
name  of  that  place  (DlpD  NIH)  Bethel;  but  the 
name  of  '  the '  city  ("liVn)  was  called  Luz  at  the 
first." 

The  expression  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
account  is  curious,  and  indicates  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  "city"  and  the  "place" — the  early 
Canaanite  "city"  Luz,  and  the  "place,"  as  yet  a 
mere  undistinguished  spot,  marked  only  by  the 
"  stone,"  or  the  heap  (Joseph.  toZj  XiSois  (ruiKpo- 
poviiei/ois),  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his 
vision. 

2.  But  according  to  the  other  account.  Bethel 
received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a  blessing 
bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his  return  from 
Padan-aram  ;  at  which  time  also  (according  to  this 
narrative)  the  name  of  Israel  was  given  him"  Here 
again  Jacob  erects  (!•){»)  a  "  pillar  of  stone," 
which,  as  before,  he  anoints  with  oil  (Gen.  xxxv. 
14,  15).  The  key  of  this  story  would  seem  to  be 
the  fact  of  God's  "  speaking  "  witli  Jacob.  "  God 
went  up  from  him  in  the  place  where  He  '  spake' 
with  him  " — "  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place 
where  He  '  spake'  with  him,"  and  "  called  the  name 
of  the  place  where  God  spake"  with  him  Bethel." 

Whether  these  two  narratives  represent  distinct 
events,  or,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  other 


"  The  word  is  the  same  (in)  in  all  three  cases  ; 
though  m  the  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  "talked"  in  the 
two  former. 
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instances  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  are  different 
representations  of  the  one  original  occasion  on  which 
the  hill  of  Bethel  received  its  consecration,  we  know 
not,  nor  indeed  does  it  concern  ns  to  know.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  notice  that  the  prophet  Hosea — in  the 
only  reference  which  tlie  Hehrew  Scriptures  contain 
to  this  occtUTeDce — ^had  evidently  the  second  of  the 
two  narratives  before  him,  since  in  a  summary  of 
the  life  of  Jacob  he  introduces  it  in  the  order  in 
which .  it  occurs  in  Genesis — laying  full  and  cha- 
racteristic stress  on  the  keyword  of  the  story : 
"  He  had  power  over  the  angel  and  prevailed  ;  he 
wept  and  made  supplication  unto  him  ;  He  found 
him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  spake  with  us,  even 
Jehovah  God  of  hosts"  (Hos.  xii.  4,  5). 

Early  as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narratives, 
yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of 
Gen.  xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to 
have  existed  at  this  spot  even  before  the  arrival  of 
Abram  in  Canaan :  he  removed  from  the  oaks  of 
Moreh  to  "  '  the '  mountain  on  the  east  of  Bethel," 
with  "  Bethel  on  tlie  west  and  Hai  on  the  east." 
Here  he  built  an  altar  ;  and  hither  he  returned  from 
Egypt  with  Lot  before  their  separation  (xiii.  3,  4). 
See  Stanley,  5'.  ^  P.  218. 

In  one  thing,  however,  the  above  narratives  all 
agi'ee, — in  omitting  any  mention  of  town  or  build- 
ings at  Bethel  at  that  early  period,  and  in  drawing 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  "  city  "  of  Luz  and 
the  consecrated  "  place"  in  its  neighbourhood  (comp. 
besides  the  passages  already  quoted.  Gen.  xxxv.  7). 
Even  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  the  conquest  the 
two  are  still  distinguished  (Josh.  xvi.  1,  2)  ;  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  name  of  Bethel  to  the.  city 
appears  not  to  have  been  made  till  still  later,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  after  which 
the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more  (Judg.  i.  22-26"). 
If  this  view  be  correct,  there  is  a  strict  parallel 
between  Bethel  and  Moriah,  which  (according  to 
the  tradition  commonly  followed)  received  its  conse- 
cration when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  but  did  not 
become  the  site  of  an  actual  sanctuary  till  the  erection 
of  the  Temple  there  by  Solomon.     [Mortah.] 

The  intense  significance  of  the  title  bestowed  by 
Jacob  on  the  place  of  his  vision  —  '*  House 
of  God" — and  the  wide  extent  to  which  that 
appellation  has  been  adopted  in  all  languages  and  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  diversities  of  belief,  has  been 
well  noticed  by  Mr.  Stanley  (220,  1).  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  how  far  this  has  been  the  case 
with  the  actual  name  ;  the  veiy  syllables  of  Jacob's 
exclamation,  fonning,  as  they  do,  the  title  of  the 
chief  sanctuaiy  of  the  Mahometan  world — the 
Beit-allah  of  Mecca — while  they  are  no  less  the 
favourite  designation  of  the  meanest  conventicles  of 
the  humblest  sects  of  Pi'otestant  Christendom. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  singular  is  the  fact — 
if  the  conclusions  of  etymologists  are  to  be  tiTisted 
(Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hehr.  444;  Bochai-t,  Canaan, 
ii.  2) — that  the  awful  name  of  Bethel  should  have 
lent  its  form  to  the  word  by  which  was  called  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  pei-plexing  foi-ms 
assumed  by  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen — the  Baitulia, 
the  \iQoi  t^f^vxot,  or  hving  stones,  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians.  Another  opportunity  will 
occur  for  going  more  at  length  into  this  interesting 
subject  [Stones]  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say 
that  the  Baitulia  seem  to  have  preseived  the  erect 
position  of  their  supposed  prototype,  and  that  the 
worship  consisted  of  anointing  them  with  oil  (Amo- 
bius,  adv.  Gentes,  i.  39). 

The  actual  stone  of  Bethel  itself  was  the  subject 
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of  a  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  second  temple,  and  served  as  the 
pedestal  for  the  ark.  It  survived  the  destmction 
of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  and  was  resoi-ted  to 
by  the  Jews  in  their  lamentations  (Eeland,  Pal, 
638).    [Temple,  the  Second.] 

After  the  conquest  Bethel  is  frequently  heard  of. 
In  the  troubled  times  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in 
their  distress  to  ask  counsel  of  God  (Judg,  xx.  18, 
26,  31,  xxi.  2  :  in  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  translated 
"  house  of  God  ").  Here  was  the  ark  of  the  cove^ 
nant  under  the  charge  of  Phinehas  the  grandson  of 
Aaron,  with  an  altar  and  proper  appliances  for  the 
offeiing  of  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  (xx. 
26-28,  xxi.  4)-;  and  the  unwonted-  mention  of  a 
regular  road  or  causeway  as  existing  between  it 
and  the  great  town  of  Shechem  is  doubtless  an 
indication  that  it  was  already  in  much  repute. 
Later  than  this  we  find  it  named  as  one  of  the 
holy  cities  to  which  Samuel  went  in  circuit,  taking 
equal  rank  with  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16). 

Doubtless,  although  we  are  not  so  expressly  told, 
it  was  t£is  ancient  reputation,  combined  with  its 
situation  on  the  extreme  south  frontier  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  with  the  hold  which  it  must  have 
had  on  the  sympathies  both  of  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim- — the  formei-'s  by  lot,  and  the  latter*s  by 
conquest — that  made  Jeroboam  choose  Bethel  as  the 
depository  of  the  new  false  worship  which  was  to 
seal  and  consummate  the  division  between  the  ten 
tribes  and  the  two. 

Here  he  placed  one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold, 
and  built  a  "  house  of  high  places"  and  an  altar 
of  incense,  by  which  he  himself  stood  to  bum ; 
as  we  see  him  in  the  familiar  picture  of  1  K.  xiii. 
Towards  the  end  of  Jeroboam's  life  Bethel  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Judah  (2  Chr,  xiii.  19),  whence  it  was 
probably  recovered  by  Baasha  (xvi.  1).  It  then 
remains  nnmentioned  for  a  long  period.  The  wor- 
ship of  Baal,  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  queen 
of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi,  31),  had  probably  alienated 
public  favour  from  the  simple  erections  of  Jero- 
boam to  more  gorgeous  shrines  (2  K.  x.  21,  22). 
Samaria  had  been  built  (1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  Jezreel, 
and  these  things  must  have  all  tended  to  draw  pubHc 
notice  to  the  more  noi'theru  part  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Elijah  visited  Bethel, 
and  that  we  hear  of  * '  sons  of  the  prophets  "  as  resi- 
dent there  (2  K.  ii.  2, 3),  two  facts  apparently  incom- 
patible with  the  active  existence  of  the  calf-worship. 
The  mention  of  the  bears  so  close  to  the  town  (iii. 
23,  25),  looks  too  as  if  the  neighbourhood  were  not 
muoh  frequented  at  that  time.  But  after  his  de- 
struction of  the  Baal  woi-ship  throughout  the 
country,  Jehu  appears  to  have  returned  to  the 
simpler  and  more  national  religion  of  the  calves, 
and  Bethel  comes  once  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  29). 
Under  the  descendants  of  this  king  the  place  and 
the  woi-ship  must  have  gi-eatly  flourished,  for  by 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  great-gi-andson  of 
Jehu,  the  i-ude  village  was  again  a  royal  residence 
with  a  "king's  house"  (Am.  vii.  13)";  there  were 
palaces  both  for  "  winter  "  and  "  summer,"  "  great 
houses"  and  "houses  of  ivory"  (iii.  15),  and  a 
very  high  degi'ee  of  luxury  in  dress,  furniture,  and 
living  (vi.  4-6).  The  one  original  altai*  was  now 
accompanied  by  several  others  (iii.  14,  ii.  8)  ;  and  tiie 
simple  "  incense  "  of  its  founder  had  developed  into 
the  "  burut-offerings  "  and  "  meat>offeriugs  "  ot 
'■"solemn  assemblies,"  with  the  fragi'ant  "peace- 
offerings"  of  "fat  beivits"  (v.  21,  22). 
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How  this  prosperity  came  to  its  doom  we  ai-e  not 
told.  After  the  desolation  of  the  northern  kingdom 
by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remained  an 
abode  of  priests,  who  taught  the  wretched  colonists 
"  how  to  feai-  Jehovah,"  "  the  God  of  the  land" 
(2  K.  xvii.  28,  27).  The  buildings  remained  till 
the  time  of  Josiah,  by  whom  they  were  destroyed  ; 
and  in  the  account  prcsei-ved  of  his  reforming  ico- 
noclasm  we  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the  altar  of 
Jeroboam,  with  its  last  loathsome  fire  of  "  dead 
men's  bones  "  burning  upon  it,  the  altar  and  high- 
place  surviving  in  their  archaic  antiquity  amidst 
the  successive  additions  of  later  votaries,  like  the 
wooden  altar  of  Becket  at  Canterbury,  which 
continued  in  its  original  simplicity  through  all  the 
subsequent  magnificence  of  the  church  in  .  which 
he  was  murdered  (Stanley,  Canterbury^  184),  Not 
the  least  remarkable  of  these  later  works  was  the 
monument  Q-V-VH  ;  (Tt^At?),  evidently  a  conspicuous 
erection,  of  the  "man  of  God"  who  proclaimed 
the  ultimate  downfall  of  this  idolatrous  worship 
at  its  very  outset,  and  who  would  seem  to  have 
been  at  a  later  date  canonized  as  it  were  by  the 
votaries  of  the  veiy  idolatry  which  he  denounced. 
"  Woe  unto  you !  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets,  and  youi-  fathers  killed  them." 

But,  in  any  case,  the  fact  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  tomb  of  this  protester  thi'ough  so 
many  centuries  of  idolatry  illustrates  very  remark- 
.ably  the  way  in  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
and  the  false-worship  went  on  side  by  side  at  Bethel. 
It  is  plain  from  several  allusions  of  Araos  that 
this  was  the  case  (v.  14,  22)  ;  and  the  fact  before 
noticed  of  prophets  of  Jehovah  being  resident 
there,  and  of  the  friendly  visits  even  of  the  stem 
Elijah  ;  of  the  relation  between  the  "  man  of  God 
from  Judah  "  and  the  "  lying  prophet "  who  caused 
his  death  ;  of  the  manner  in  which  Zedekiah  the 
son  of  Chenaanah,  a  priest  of  Baal,  resorts  to  the 
name  of  Jehovah  for  his  solemn  adjuration,  and  lastly 
of  the  way  in  which  the  denunciations  of  Amos  were 
tolerated  and  he  himself  allowed  to  escape, — all  these 
point  to  a  state  of  things  well  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. In  this  connexion,  too,  it  is  curious  that  men 
of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
28  ;  Neh.  vii.  32)  ;  and  that  they  retui-ned  to  their 
native  place  whilst  continuing  their  relations  with 
Nehemiah  and  the  restored  worship  (Neh.  xi.  31).  In 
the  Book  of  Esdras  the  name  appears  as  Betolius. 
In  later  times  Bethel  is  only  named  once,  amongst 
the  strong  cities  in  Judaea  which  were  repaired 
by  Bacchides  during  the  struggles  of  the  times  of 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mac.  ix,  50). 

Bethel  receives  a  bare  mention  from  Eusehius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  as  12  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Sichem  ; 
and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the  sfcarcely  altered 
name  of  Beitin.  They  cover  a  space  of  "  three  or 
four  acres,''  and  consist  of  *'  very  many  foundations 
and  half-standing  walls  of  houses  and  other  build- 
ings." "  The  ruins  lie  upon  the  front  of  a  low  liill 
between  the  heads  of  two  hollow  wadys  which  unite 
and  run  off  into  the  main  valley  es-Suvmnit  "  (Rob. 
i.  448-9).  Dr.  Clarke,  and  other  travellers  since 
his  visit,  'have  remarked  on  the  "  stony  "  nature  of 
the  soil  at  Bethel,  as  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
narrative  of  Jacob's  slumber  there.  When  on  the 
spot  little  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  localities  of 
this  interesting  place.  The  round  mount  S.E.  of 
Bethel  must  he  the  "  mountain  "  on  which  Abram 
built  the  altar,  and  on  which  he  and  Lot  stood 
when  they  made  their  division  of  the  land  (Gen. 
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xii.  7,  xiii.  10).  It  is  still  thickly  strewn  to  its  top 
with  stones  fonned  by  natui-e  for  the  building  of 
"  altar "  or  sanctuary.  As  the  eye  turns  invo- 
luntarily eastward,  it  takes  in  a  large  part  of  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho  ;  distant  it  is 
true,  but  not  too  distant  to  discern  in  that  clear 
atmosphere  the  lines  of  verdure  that  mark  the 
brooks  which  descend  from  the  mountains  beyond 
the  river,  and  fertihze  the  plain  even  in  its  present 
neglected  state.  Further  south  lies,  as  in  a  map, 
fuDy  half  of  that  sea  which  now  covei*s  the  once 
fertile  oasis  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  and  which 
in  those  days  was  as  *'  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  even 
as  the  land  of  Egypt."  Eastward  again  of  this  mount, 
at  about  the  same  distance  on  the  left  that  Bethel 
is  on  the  right,  overlooking  the  Wady  Saweinit,  is 
a  third  hiU  crowned  by  a  lemailtably  desolate-looking 
mass  of  grey  debris,  the  most  perfect  heap  of  ruin 
to  be  seen  even  in  that  couniiy  of  ruins.  This  is 
Tell  er-Rijmeh,  "  the  mound  of  the  heap,"  agreeing 
in  every  pai-ticular  of  name,  aspect,  and  situation, 
with  Ai. 

An  admirable  passage  on  the  history  of  Bethel  will 
he  found  in  Stanley  (217-223). 

2.  A  town  in  the  south  pai-t  of  Judah,  named 
in  Josh.  xii.  16,  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.  The  collo- 
cation of  the  name  in  these  two  lists  is  decisive 
against  its  being  the  well-known  Bethel.  In  the 
latter  case  the  LXX.  read  BaiScrtiup,  i.  e.  Bethzur. 
By  comparison  of  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Judah 
and  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  30,  xix.  4  ;  1  Chr.  v.  29, 
30),  the  place  appears  under  the  names  of  Chesil, 
Bethul,  and  Bethdel. 

HiEL,  The  Betiielitb  (vXH  H^S;  6  Bai- 
$7l\iT7}s)  is  recorded  as  the  rebuilder  of  Jericho 
(1  K.  xvi.  34).  [G.] 

BETH-E'MEK  (p03?n  H^il,  house  of  the 
valley 'j  Bai$/j.4;  Alex.  BijOaefieK ;  Bethemec'),  a 
place  on  or  near  the  border  of  Aslier,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  was  the  luvine  of  Jiphthah-el  (Josh, 
xix.  27).  Robinson  has  discovered  an  'Amkah 
about  8  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Mka;  but  if  his 
identification  of  Jefdt  with  Jiphthah-el  be  tenable, 
the  site  of  Beth-emek  must  be  sought  for  farther 
south  than  Amkah  (Rob.  iii.  103,  107,  8).     [G.] 

BE'THER,  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  (IHl  Hn  • 

V    T        "  T     ' 

opT]  KoiKojixdrtov ;  Bether,  and  Bethel),  Cant.  ii. 
17.  There  is  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  what  mountains 
are  intended  here. 

For  the  site  of  Bether,  so  famous  in  the  post-bi- 
blical history  of  the  Jews,  see  Reland,  639,  640; 
Rob.  iii.  267-271.  [G.] 

BETHES'DA  (BTjfleo-Sfi,  as  if  IjH^aa  A.x^, 
house  of  mercy,  or  K'^lC'N  T)''^,  place  of  the  flow- 
ing of  water  ;  Euseh.  Bij^aSei;  Bethsaidd),  the 
Hebrew  name  of  a  reservoir  or  tank  (Ko\vfj,^^9pa^ 
i.  e.  a  swimming-pool),  with  five  "  porches " 
(cTocfy),  close  upon  the  sheep-gate  or  "market'* 
(^ttI  Tp  Trpo^ariK^ — it  will  be  obsei-ved  that  the 
word  '*  market "  is  supplied)  in  Jerusalem  (John 
V.  2) .  The  porches — i,  e.  cloisters  or  colonnades  " — 
were  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  a  large  num- 
ber of  sick  and  infirm  people,  whose  custom  it  was 
to  wait  there  for  the  "  troubUng  of  the  water." 


*  Cloisters  or  colonnades  round  artificial  tanks  are 
common  in  the  East.  One  example  is  tlie  Taj  Botvrce, 
in  the  set  of  drawings  of  Beejapore  now  publishing^ 
by  the  East  India  Company. 
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Eusebius — though  unfortunately  he  gives  no  clue 
to  the  situation  of  Betheada — describes  it  in  the 
Oiwmasticon  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two  pools 
{4v  Tois  \ifivais  SiSjJjuois);  the  one  supplied  by  the 
periodical  rains,  while  the  water  of  the  other  was 
of  a  -reddish  coloui*  (TretpoivLyfxepoy),  due,  as  tlie 
tradition  then  ran,  to  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifices  was  anciently  washed  there  before  offering, 
on  which  account  the  pool  was  also  called  irpo- 
$aTiK'f).  See,  however,  the  comments  of  Lightfoot 
on  this  view,  in  his  Exercit.  on  S.  JohUj  v.  2. 
Eusebius's  statement  is  partly  confirmed  by  the 
Bourdeaux  Pilgrim  (a.d.  333),  who  mentions  in 
his  Itinerary  "twin  fish-pools, having  five  porches, 
which  ax'e  called  Bethsaida"  (quoted  in  Bai'clay, 
299). 

The  large  j-eservoir  called  the  Birket  Tsrail, 
withm  the  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St.  Ste- 
phen's gate,  and  under  the  north-east  ivall  of  the 
Haram  area,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
modern  representative  of  Bethesda.  This  tradition 
reaches  back  certainly  to  the  time  of  Saewulf,  a.d. 
1102,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Bethsaida 
{Early  Trav.  41).  It  is  also  named  in  the  Citez 
de  Jherusalem,  a.d.  1187  (sect,  vii.;  Rob.  ii.  562), 
and  in  more  modern  times  by  Maundrell  and  all 
the  later  traveller. 

The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  goes 
rather  to  confii-m  than  to  invalidate  this  tradition. 
On  the  one  hand,  (1)  the  most  probable  position  of 
the  sheep-gate  is  at  the  noi-th-east  part  of  the  city 
[Jerusalem].  On  the  other  hand  the  Birket 
Israil  exhibits  none  of  the  marks  which  appear  to 
have  distinguislied  the  water  of  Bethesda  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Evangelist  and  of  Eusebius.  (2)  The 
constx-uction  of  the  Birkeh  is  such  as  to  show  that 
it  was  originally  a  water-reserj^oir,^  and  not,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  moat  of  a  fortress  (Rob.  i.  293-4, 
iii.  243) ;  (3)  there  is  cei*tainly  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence between  the  name  as  given  by  Eusebius, 
Bezatha,  and  that  of  the  north-east  subui'b  of  the 
city  at  the  time  of  the  Gospel  history — Bezetha ;  and 
(4)  there  is  the  difficulty  that  if  the  Birket  Israil 
be  not  Bethesda,  which  of  the  ancient  "  pools  "  does 
it  represent? 

One  other  proposed  identification  must  be  no- 
ticed, viz.  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  342-3),  who 
suggests  the  "  fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance  above  the  Pool  of 
Siloara.  In  favoui-  of  this  are  its  situation,  sup- 
posing the  sheep-gate  to  be  at  the  south-east  of  the 
city,  as  Lightfoot,  Robinson,  and  othei-s  suppose,  and 
the  strange  intermittent  "  troubling  of  the  water  " 
caused  by  the  peiiodical  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
supply.  Against  it  are  the  confined  size  of  the 
pool,  and  the  difliculty  of  finding  room  for  the  five 
stoae.  (See  Barclay's  detailed  account,  City,  ^-c. 
516-524,  and  325,  6.)  [G.] 

BETHE'ZEL  ^^y^r\  T\%  /louse  of  firm- 
ness (?)  5  oIkov  ^x^l^^^f^^  ai)T7}s  ;  domits  vicina),  a 
place  named  only  in  Mic.  i.  1 1.  From  the  context  it 
was  doubtless  situated  in  the  plain  of  Phihstia.  [G.] 

BETH-GA'DER   (TlJ'S,   if  not  in  pause, 

Geder,  1^5  ;  Baidye^dp  ;  Bethgader),  doubtless  a 

place,  though  it  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
lis  if  a  person  (1  Chr.  ii.  51).  Possibly  the  same 
place  an  Geder  (Josh.  xii.  13).  [G.] 


^  The  photographs,  woodcuts,   and  careful  state- 
ments of  Salzinann,  are  conclusive  on  this  point. 


BETH-HOEON 
BETH-GA'MUL  (^^m  %houseofthe  weaned, 
Gesen.  Lex.,  but  may  it  not  be  "  house  of 
camel"?;  oTkos  7ai/i(«j\ ;  Alex.  yafiaKd;  Beth^ 
gamut),  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the  mishor  or  downs 
east  of  Jordan  (A.  V.  "  plain  country,"  Jer.  xlviii. 
23,  comp.  21)  ;  apparently  a  place  of  late  date, 
since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of 
Num.  xxxii.  34-38,  and  Josh.  xiii.  16-20.  A  place 
called  Um  el-Jemdl  is  said  to  exist  a  few  miles 
south  of  Busrah  in  the  Ham-fin  (Burckh.  106  j 
Kiepert's  map  in  Rob.  1857)  ;  but  this  is  much  too 
far  to  the  N.E.  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  text. 
In  a  country  of  nomadic  tribes  this  latter  name 
would  doubtless  be  a  common  one.  [G.] 

BETH-HAO'-CEREM-  (0^3  H '3,  house  of 

the  vine;  BrjOaKxapiH-i  B7j0axx«PM»J  Bethachor 
ram),  a  town  which,  like  a  few  other  places, 
is  distinguished  by  the  application  to  it  of  the 
word  pelec,  '^7Q,  A.  V.  "  part,"  (Neh.  iii.  14).  It 
had  then  a  '*i-uler"  called  "1^.  From  the  other 
mention  of  it  (Jer.  vi.  1)  we  find  that  it  was  used 
as  a  beacon-station,  and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa. 
By  Jerome  {Comm.  Jer.  vi.)  a  vill^e  named 
Bethacharma  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  mountain 
between  Tekoa  and  Jeinisalem,  a  position  in  which 
the  eminence  known  as  the  Frank  mountain 
(Herodiuni)  stands  conspicuous  ;  and  this  has  ac- 
cordingly been  suggested  as  Beth-haccerem  (Po- 
cocke,  Rob.  i.  480).  The  name  is  at  any  rate  a- 
testimony  to  the  early  fruitfulness  of  this  part  of 
Palestine. 

Karem  (Kape/i)  is  one  of  the  towns  added  in 
the  LXX.  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josh.  xv.  59, 
as  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of 
Bethlehem.  [G.] 

BETH-HA'RAN  (pH  '3 ;  ^  BaiOapdv ;  Beth- 

aran)^  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities "  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  ".built"  by  the  Gadites  (Num.  xxxii.  36), 
It  is  named  with  Beth-nimrah,  and  therefore  is  no 
doubt  the  same  place  as  Beth-aram  (accurately 
Beth-haram),  Josh.  xiii.  27.  The  name  is  not  found 
in  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Moab  in  either  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel.  [^-j 

BETH-HOG'LA,  and  -HOGLAH  ah\n  '3 

*■    T  :  T    '• ' 

hov£e  of  partridge,  Gesen. ;  though  Jerome  gives 
another  interpretation,  locus  gyri,  reading  the  name 
n^JV  '3j  and  connecting  it  with  the  funeral  races 
or  dances  at  the  mourning  for  Jacob  [Atad]  ; 
BaiOayAadfi,  BeSe^oicfi,  BaiflaAa'y^;  Bethagla), 
a  place  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  6)  and 
of  Benjamin  (xviii.  19),  to  which  latter  tribe  it  was 
reckoned  to  belong  (x^iii.  21).  A  magnificent  spring 
and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  still 
beai'  the  names  of  Ain~hnjla  and  KOsr  Hajla,  and 
are  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old  site  (Rob.  i.  544-6). 
The  LXX.  reading,  BaiflayXad/i,  may  point  to 
En-eglaim,  a  place  which  was  certainly  near  this 
locality.  [G.] 

BETH-HO'RON  (lWin'3,  or  in  contracted 
foiTU  p"in  '3,  and  once  pPI  3,  house  of  cavei'ns  or 


■^  This  name  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have 
retained  the  definite  article,  ^\-hich  in  the  original  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  middle  of  compound  proper 
names. 
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holes;  Bcueaiptip ;  Beth-horon),  the  name  of  two 
towns  or  vMlages,  an  "upper"  (fVPyri '3)  and  a 
"  nether"  (fmnRn'S),  (Josh,  xvi  3,  5  ;  1  Chr. 
vii.  24),  on  the  road  from  Gibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x. 
10,  11)  and  the  Philistine  Plain  (1  Mace.  iii.  24). 
Beth-horon  lay  on  the  boundary-line  between  Ben- 
jamin and  Ephi-aim  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  !j,  and  xviii.  13, 
14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  22  ;  1  Chr. 
Tii.  24),  and  gJTen  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  22  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  68  [53]  ). 

The  road  connecting  the  two  places  is  memorable 
in  sacred  histoi-y  as  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most 
complete  victories  achieved  by  the  Jewish  arms ; 
that  of  Joshua  over  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites 
(Josh.  X. ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  6),  and  that  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  over  the  forces  of  Syria  under  Serou  (1 
Mace.  iii.  13-24).  Later  still  the  Roman  army 
under  Cestius  Callus  was  totally  cut  up  at  the 
same  spot  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §§8,  9). 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Beth- 
horons   still   sui-vive    in   the    modern   villages   of 

Bcit-'ur  (  y;  i^\y)>  et-taUa,  and  el-fokj, 
which  were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  have 
been  since  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  othere.  Besides  tlie  similarity  of  the  name, 
and  the  Kict  that  the  two  places  are  still  designated 
as  "  upper  "  and  "  lower,"  all  the  requirements  of 
the  nan-ative  are  fulfilled  in  this  identification. 
The  road  is  still  the  direct  one  from  the  site  which 
must  have  been  Gibeon  {el-Jib),  and  from  Mich- 
mash  (Mukhmas)  to  the  Philistine  plain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Antipatris  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §9) 
on  the  other.  On  the  mountain  which  lies  to  the 
southward  of  the  nether  village  is  still  preserved 
the  name  ( Talo)  and  the  site  of  Ajalon,  so  closely 
counected  with  the  proudest  memoiies  of  Beth- 
horon  ;  and  the  long  *'  descent "  between  the  two 
remains  unaltered  from  what  it  was  on  that  great 
day  "which  was  like  no  day  before  or  after  it." 

The  importance  of  the  road  on  which  the  two 
Beth-horons  are  situated,  the  main  approach  to  the 
mterior  of  the  country  from  the  hostile  districts  on 
both  sides  of  Palestine — Philistia  and  Egypt  on  the 
west,  Moab  and  Ammon  on  the  eastr — at  once 
explains  and  justifies  the  fi-equent  fortification  of 
these  towns  at  different  periods  of  the  history 
(1  K.  ix.  17  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  5  ;  1  Mac.  ix.  50  ; 
Jud.  iv.  4,  5).  This  road,  still,  as  in  ancient  times, 
"  the  gi-eat  road  of  communication  and  heavy 
transport  between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast" 
(Rob.  ii.  252),  though  a  route  rather  more  direct, 
known  as  the  "  Jafiii  road,"  is  now  used  by  tra- 
vellers with  light  baggage — leaves  the  main  north 
road  at  Taleil  el-Fiii,  3J  miles  from  Jerusalem,  due 
west  of  Jericho.  Bending  slightly  to  the  north,  it 
runs  by  the  modern  village  of  el-Jib,  the  ancient 
Gibeon,  and  then  proceeds  by  the  Beth-horons  in  a 
direct  line  due  west  to  Jimzu  [GiMZo]  and  Ludd 
[Lydda],  at  which  it  pai-ts  into  three,  diverging 
north  to  Caphar-Saba  [Antipatris],  south  to 
Gaza,  and  west  to  Jaffa  [Joppa]. 

From  Gibeon  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  is  a  dis- 
tance of  about  4  miles  of  broken  ascent  and  descent. 
The  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and  this  there- 
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which  formed  the  first  stage  of  Joshua's  pursuit.* 
With  the  upper  village  the  descent  commences  ; 
the  road  rough  and  dilBcult  even  for  the  mountain- 
paths  of  Palestine ;  now  over  sheets  of  smooth  rock 
flat  as  the  flagstones  of  a  London  pavement ;  now 
over  the  upturned  edges  of  the  limestone  strata ; 
and  now  amongst  the  loose  rectangulai*  stones  so 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  this  district.  There 
are  in  many  places  steps  cut,  and  other  marks  of 
the  path  baring  been  artificially  improved.  But 
though  rough,  the  way  can  hardly  be  called 
"  precipitous ;"  still  less  is  it  a  rarine  (Stanley, 
208),  since  it  runs  for  the  most  part  along  the  back 
of  a  ridge  or  watershed  dividing  wadys  on  either 
hand.  After  about  three  miles  of  this  descent,  a 
slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  village  standing  on  its 
mamelon, — the  last  outpost  of  the  Benjamite  hills, 
and  characterized  by  the  date-palm  in  the  enclosure 
of  the  village  mosque.  A  short  and  sharp  fall  below 
the  village,  a  few  undulations,  and  the  road  is 
amongst  the  diira  of  the  great  com-gi-owing  plain 
of  Sharon. 

Tliis  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
Beitur  is  the  "  going  down  to  Bethhoron"  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  Standing  on  the  high  ground  of 
the  upper  village,  and  overlooking  the  wild  scene, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  it  was  over  this  rough 
path  that  the  Canaanites  fled  to  their  native 
lowlands. 

In  a  remarkable  fragment  of  early  histoiy  (1 
Chr.  vii.  24)  we  are  told  that  both  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  were  built  by  a  wom.an  of  Ephraim, 
Sherah,  who  in  the  present  state  of  the  passage 
appeal's  as  a  gi'anddaughter  of  the  founder  of  her 
tribe,  and  also  as  a  direct  progenitor  of  the  gi-eat 
leader. with  whose  history  the  place  is  so  closely 
connected.  [^O 

BETH-JESH'IMOTH,  or  -  JBS'IMOTH 
(niliEJ'^n  '3;  in  Numbers,  T\W\r],  house  of  the 
wastes ;  Alo-i/j-diB ;  Alex.  'A<nfiti6  ;  Bethsirmth, 
Bethiesimoth'),  a  town  or  place  east  of  Jordan,  in 
the  "desei-ts"  (flh"]!?)  of  Moab;  that  is,  on  the 

lower  level  at  the  south  end  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(Num.  xxxiu.  49)  ;  and  named  with  Ashdoth-pisgah 
and  Beth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the  limits  of  the 
encampment  of  Israel  before  crossing  the  Jordan. 
Later  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii. 
20),  but  came 'at  last  into  the  hands  of  Moab,  and 
foi-med  one  of  the  cities  which  were  "  the  glory  of 
the  country"  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  Schwai'z  (228)  quotes 
"  a  Beth-Jisimuth  as  still  l^nown  at  the  north-eastern- 
most point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  half  a  mile .  fi'ora  the 
Jordan;"  but  this  requires  confii-mation.        [G.] 

BETH-LBB'AOTH  (niXl^  '3,  house  of  lion- 
esses; BaBapdiS,  Alex.  Bai6a\/3()i8 ;  Beth-lebaoth), 
a  town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  6),  and 
therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (xv.  32, 
Lebaoth),  probably  in  the  wild  country  to  which  its 
name  bears  witness.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  31  the  name  is  given  Beth-birei.  [G.] 

BETH'-LEHEM  (Dn"?,  n»3  =  house  of  biead ; 

BT)9A.€eV ;  Bethlehem),     i.  One  of  the  oldest  towns 

in  Palestine,  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of 

fore  appeal's  to  be  the  "  going  up"  to  Beth-horon    Jacob's  return  to  the  countiy.     Its  earliest  name 


■*  The  statements  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Stanley 
on  this  point  are  somewhat  at  variance  ;  but  although 
the  road  from  Gibeon  to  Beitur  et-Tahta  is  by  no 
means  a  uniform  rise,  yet  the  impression  is  certainly 


that  of  an  ascent ;  and  Beitur,  though  perhaps  no 
liigher  than  the  ridge  between  it  and  Gibeon,  yet 
looks  higher,  because  it  is  so  much  above  everything 
beyond  it. 
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was  Epiirath  or  Ephratah  (see  Gen.xxxv.  16, 
slviii.  7  ;  Josh.  xv.  59.  LXX.),  and  it  is  not  till 
long  after  the  occupation  of  the  coiintry  by  the 
Israelites  that  we  meet  with  it  under  its  new  name 
of  Bethlehem.  Here,  as  in  other  cases  (comp.  Beth- 
meon,  Bethdiblathaim,  Bethpeor),  the  "  Beth"  ap- 
pears to  mark  the  bestowal  of  a  Hebrew  appellation ; 
and  if  tlie  deri\'atious  of  the  Lexicons  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  name  in  its  present  shape  appears  to 
have  been  an  attempt  to  translate  the  earlier 
Ephrata  into  Hebrew  language  and  idiom,  just  as 
the  Arabs  have  in  their  turn,  with  a  further  slight 
change  of  meaaing,  converted  it,  into  Beit-lahm 
(house  of  flesh). 

However  this  may  be,  the  ancient  name  lingered 
as  a  familiar  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  (Kuth  i.  2,  iv.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12), 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  6;  Mic.  v.  2)  to  a  late  period. 
[Ephkath.]  In  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chr. 
it  recurs,  and  Ephrath  appears  as  a  person — the 
wife  of  Caleb  and  mother  of  Hur  O-TH)  (ii.  19,  51, 
iv.  4)  ;  the  title  of  "  father  of  Bethlehem"  being 
bestowed  both  on  Hur  (iv.  4)  and  on  Salma,  the 
son  of  Hur  (ii.  51,  54).  The  name  of  Salma  recalls 
a  very  similar  name  intimately  connected  with 
Bethlehem,  namely  the  father   of  Boaz,   Salmah 

{r\rh^,  Ruth  iv.  20  J  A.  y.  "Salmon")  or  Sal- 
mon (pDpE^,  verse  21).     Hur  is  also  named  in 

Ex.  xxxi.  2  and  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  as  the  father  of  Uri 
the  father  of  Bezaleel.  In  the  East  a  trade  or  calling 
remains  fixed  in  one  family  for  generations ,  and  if 
there  is  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  of  the  Targum 
that  Jesse  the  father  of  David  was  "  a  weaver  of  the 
veils  of  the  sanctuary  "  *  (Targ.  Jonathan  on  2  Sam. 
xxi.  19),  he  may  have  inherited  the  accomplishments 
and  the  profession  of  his  art  from  his  forefather,  who 
was  «  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,"  "  to  work  all 
manner  of  works,''  and  amongst  them  that  of  the 
embroiderer  and  the  weaver  (Ex.  xxv.  35). ^ 

After  the  conquest  Bethlehem  appeal's  under 
its  own  name  Beth-lehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7  ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  12  ;  Ruth  i.  1,  2),  possibly,  though 
hardly  probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small 
■and  remote  place  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun. 
As  the  Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it  is 
omitted  altogether  fi-om  the  list  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  in  Joshua  xv.  though  retained  by  the 
LXX.  in  the  eleven  names  which  they  insert 
between  verses  59  and  60.  Among  these  it  occurs 
between  Theko  (Tekoa),  <dsKdi  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv. 
4,  5),  and  Phagor  (?Peor,  ^aydap).  This  omission 
from  the  Hebrew  text  is  certainly  remarkable, 
but  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  obscurity 
in  which  Bethlehem  remains  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Sacred  history.  Not  to  speak  of  the  later 
event  which  has  made  the  name  of  Bethlehem 
so  familiar  to  the  whole  Christian  and  Mussulman 
world,  it  was,  as  the  birthplace  of  David,  the 
scene  of  a  most  important  occurrence  to  ancient 
Israel.  And  yet  from  some  cause  or  othei"  it  never 
rose  to  any  eminence,  nor  ever  became  the  theatre 


*  At  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
there  were  still  "  twelve  Jews,  dyers  bv  profession, 
living  at  Beth-lehem"  (Benj.  of  Tudela,  Ashcr,  i.  75). 
May  not  this  elucidate  the  allusions  to  the 
"  weaver's  beam "  (whatever  the  "beam"  maybe) 
which  occur  in  the  accounts  of  giants  or  mighty  men 
slain  by  David  or  his  heroes  ;  hut  not  in  any  uncon- 
nected with  him. 
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of  any  action  or  business.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
why  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  with  no  special  associa- 
tions in  their  favour,  were  fixed  on  as  capitals, 
while  the  place  m  which  the  great  ideal  king,  the 
hero  and  poet  of  the  nation,  di'ew  his  first  breath 
and  spent  his  youth,  remained  an  "  ordinary  Ju- 
daean  village."  No  doubt  this  is  in  pai-t  owing  to 
what  will  be  noticed  presently — the  isolated  nature 
of  its  position,  but  that  circumstance  did  not  prevent 
Gibeon,  Ramah,  and  many  other  places  situated  on 
eminences  from  becoming  famous,  and  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  account  entirely  for  such  silence  respecting 
a  place  so  sti'ong  by  nature,  commanding  one  of  the 
main  roads,  and  the  excellence  of  which  as  a  mili-  ■ 
tary  position  may  be  safely  infen-ed  from  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines 
as  a  gaiTison  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Cln*.  xi.  \Q). 

Though  not  named  as  a  Levitical  city,  it  was 
apparently  a  residence  of  Levites,  for  from  it  came 
the  young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom 
who  became  the  iii'st  priest  of  the  Danites  at  then' 
new  northern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  x^nii,  30), 
and  from  it  also  came  the  concubine  of  the  other 
Levite  whose  death  at  Gibeah  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xix.  1-9). 

The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  page  fi'om  the  domestic 
history  of  Bethlehem ;  the  names,  almost  the  veiy 
pereons,  of  the  Bethlehemites  are  there  brought 
before  us ;  we  are  aJlowed  to  assist  at  their  most 
peculiar  customs,  and  to  witness  the  very  springs 
of  those  events  which  have  conferred  immortality 
on  the  name  of  the  place.  Many  of  these  customs 
were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  general,  but 
one  thing  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Bethlehem. 
What  most  strikes  the  view,  after  the  chaim  of 
the  general  picture  has  lost  its  first  hold  on  us,  is 
the  intimate  connexion  of  the  place  with  Moab.  Of 
the  origin  of  this  connexion  no  record  exists,  no  hmt 
of  it  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  continued  in 
force  for  at  least  a  century  after  the  amval  of 
Ruth,  till  tlie  time  when  her  great  gi'andson  could 
fuid  no  more  secure  retreat  for  his  pai'ents  from  the 
fury,  of  Saul,  than  the  house  of  the  king  of  Moab  at 
Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii,  3,  4).  But  whatever  its 
origin,  here  we  find  the  connexion  in  full  vigour. 
When  the  famine  occurs,  the  natural  resource  is  to 
go  to  the  country  of  Moab  and  "  continue  there ;" 
the  sui"prise  of  the  city  is  occasioned  not  at  Naomi's 
going  but  at  her  return.  Ruth  was  "not  like" 
the  handmaidens  of  Boaz — some  difference  of  feature 
or  complexion  there  was  doubtless  which  distin- 
guished the  "  childi-en  of  Lot  "  from  the  children  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  but  yet  she  gleans 
after  the  reapers  in  the  field  without  molestation  or 
remark,  and  when  Boaz  in  the  most  public  manner 
possible  proclaims  his  intention  of  taking  the  stranger 
to  be  his  wife,  no  voice  of  remonstrance  is  i-aised, 
but  loud  congratulations  aa-e  expressed,  the  parallel 
in  the  life  of  Jacob  occurs  at  once  to  all,  and  a 
blessing  is  invoked  on  tha  head  of  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  that  she  may  be  like  the  two  daughters 
of  the  Mesopotamian  Nahor,  "  like  Rachel  and  like 
Leah,  who  did  build  the  house  of  Israel."  This,  in 
the  face  of  the  strong  denunciations  of  Moab  con- 
tained in  the  law  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  remark- 
able.'' 


*=  3\[oab  iippears  elsewhere  in  connexion  with  a  place 
in  Judah,  Jashubi-lohGm  (1  Chr.  iv.  22),  We  might 
be  tempted  to  believe  the  name  merely  another  form 
of  Bcth~\e\\cm,  if  the  context — the  mention  of  Slarc; 
shah  and  Chozeba,  places  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
tribe  —did  not  forbid  it. 
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The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  does  not 
appeal-  to  liave  alFected  the  fortunes  of  his  native 
place.  The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a  new  title 
specially  fi'om  him,  by  which  it  was  called  even 
down  to  the  latest  time  of  Jewish  history  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  6;  Joseph.  B.J.  v.  2,  §1,  Ta^aea-uovX'f}),  but 
David  did  nothing  to  dignify  Bethlehem,  or  connect 
it  with  himself.  The  only  touch  of  recollection 
which  he  manifests  for  it,  is  that  recorded  in  the 
well-known  story  of  his  sudden  longing  for  the  water 
of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  childliood  (2  Sam. 
xsiii.  15). 

The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Bethlehem 
in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  quickly  enumerated. 
It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  By 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  the  Inn  of  Chimhara  by 
(p)i^  —  "close  to")  Bethlehem,  appears  to  have 
become  the  recognised  point  of  departure  for  tra- 
vellers to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17) — a  caravanserai  or 
khan  (H-IIJI  ;  see  Stanley,  App.  §90),  perhaps 
the  identical  one  which  existed  there  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord  {KcLriKvixa),  like  those  which  still 
exist  all  over  the  East  at  the  stations  of  travellers. 
Lastly,  "  Childi-en  of  Bethlehem,"  to  the  number 
of  123,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
Ezr.  ii.  21;  Neh.  vii.  26). 

In  the  New  Testament  Bethlehem  retains  its  dis- 
tinctive title  of  Bethlehem-judah'i  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5), 
and  once,  in  the  announcement  of  the  Angels,  the 
"  city  of  David "  °  (Luke  ii.  4 ;  and  comp,  John 
vii,  42  ;  Kcafxt] ;  casteUum).  Its  connexion  with 
the  history  of  Christ  is  too  familiar  to  all  to  need 
any  notice  here:  the  remark  should  merely  be  made 
that  as  in  the  earlier  history  less  is  recorded  of  the 
phicc  after  the  youth  of  Da^'id  than  before,  so  in 
the  later,  nothing  occurs  after  the  bu'th  of  our  Lord 
to  indicate  that,  any  additional  importance  or  in- 
terest was  fastened  on  the  town.  In  fact,  the  pas- 
sages just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow,  ex- 
haust the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt,  ii,  6, 
8,16;  Lukeii.  15). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century,  when  Justin  Martyr 
apeaks  of  our  Lord's  birth  as  having  taken  place 
**  in  a  cei-tain  cave  very  close  to  the  village,"  which 
cave  he  goes  on  to  say  had  been  specially  pointed 
out  by  Isaiah  as  *'  a  sign."  The  passage  from  Isaiah 
to  which  he  refers  is  X3:xiii.  13-19,  in  the  LSX. 
version  of  which  occurs  the  following — "  He  shall 
dwell  on  high :  His  place  of  defence  shall  be  in  a 
lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock"  (Justin.  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  §§78,  70).  Such  is  the  earliest  supplement 
we  possess  to  the  meagre  indications  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels ;  and  while  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
^vith  certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true,  there  is  no 
reason  for  discrediting  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
itself  improbable — as  there  certainly  is  in  many 
cases  where  the  traditional  scenes  of  events  are  laid 
in  cavemS' — in  the  supposition  that  the  place  in 
which  Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and  where 
was  the  "  manger "  or  "  stall "  (whatever  the 
<{>dTV7]  may  have  been),^  was  a  cave  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is 
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^  In  the  Greek  copies  of  St.  Matthew  the  name  is 
given  as  B.  t^5  'lovSaCag ;  but  in  the  moi'e  ancient 
Syriac  recension  lately  published  by  Mr.  Cureton  it  is, 
as  in  the  O.  T.,  Bethlehem-judah. 

"  Observe  that  this  phrase  has  lost  the  meaning- 
which  it  bears  in  the  O.  T-,  where  it  specially  and 
invariably  signifies  the  fortress  of  the  Jehusites,  the 
fastness  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9;  1  Chr.  xi.  5,  7). 


composed.  Nor  is  it  necessaiy  to  assume  that 
Justin's  quotation  from  Isaiah  is  the  ground  of  an 
inference  of  his  own ;  it  may  equally  be  m  autho- 
rity happily  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  the  ex- 
isting tradition. 

But  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief  that 
the  present  subten-aneous  vault  or  crypt  is  that 
cavern,  is  a  very  wide  one.  Even  in  the  150  years 
that  had  passed  when  Justin  wrote,  so  much  had 
happened  at  Bethlehem  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  true  spot  could  have  been  accurately  pre- 
seiwed.  In  that  interval — an  interval  as  long  as 
that  between  the  landing  of  William  III.  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo — ^not  only  had  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  been  overrun  and  devastated  by  the 
Romans  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  the  em- 
peror Hadnan,  amongst  other  desecrations,  had 
actually  planted  a  gi'ove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot 
(lucus  inumhrahat  Adonidis,  Jerome,  JSp.  Paul.). 
This  grove  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less  than 
180  years,  viz.,  from  A.u.  135  till  315.  After 
this  the  place  was  purged  of  its  abominations  by 
Constantine,  who  about  A.D.  330  erected  the  pre- 
sent church  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  3,  40.  See  Tobler, 
102,  note).  Concei^^'e  the  alterations  in  the  ground 
implied  in  this  statement ! — a  heathen  sanctuary 
established  and  a  grove  planted  on  the  spot — that 
grove  and  those  ei-ections  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  ! 

The  modem  town  of  Beit-lakm  (^  *,^^    uX*o  ) 

lies  to  the  E.  of  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  6  miles  from  the  former.  It  cover's  the 
E.  and  N.E.  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  "  long  grey 
hill"  of  Jui'a  limestone,  which  stands  nearly  due 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  hill 
has  a  deep  valley  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the  S. 
The  west  end  shelves  down  gi'adually  to  the  valley; 
but  'the  east  end  is  bolder,  and  overlooks  a  plain  of 
some  extent.  The  slopes  of  the  ndge  are  in  many 
pai-ts  covered  by  terraced  gardens,  shaded  by  rows 
of  olives  with  figs  and  vines,  the  ten-aces  sweeping 
round  the  contour  of  the  hill  with  great  regulaiity. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  lies  the  village  in  a  kind  of 
in-egular  triangle  (Stewart),  at  about  150  yards  ' 
from  the  apex  of  which  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
vacant  space  on  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
ridge,  spreads  the  noble  Basilica  of  St,  Helena, 
"  half  church,  half  fort,*'  now  embraced  by  its 
thi-ee  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ai-menian. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  description  of  the 
"  holy  places  "  of  Bethlehem.  All  that  can  be  said 
about  them  has  been  well  said  bv  Lord  Nugent 
(i.  13-21),  and  Mr.  Stanley  (438-442).  (See  also, 
though  interspersed  with  much  iiTelevant  matter, 
Stewart,  246,  334,  5.)  Of  the  architecture  of  the 
church  very  little  is  known ;  for  a  resume'  of  that 
little  see  Eergusson's  Handbook  of  Architecture, 
524;  also  Salzraann's  Photogi-aphs  and  the  Etude 
accompanymg  them  (p.  72).^     One  fact,  of  great 


'  It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  the  "  stable,"  and 
its  accompaniments,  are  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  poets  and  painters,  with  no  support  from  the 
Gospel  narrative. 

e  Mr.  Stanley  mentions,  and  recurs  characteristically 
to  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  present  roof  is  con- 
structed from  English  oak  given  to  the  church  by 
Edward  IV.  [S.  ^  P.,  141,  439.)  Tobler,  104  note, 
adduces  the  authority  of  Eutychius  that  the  present 
Church  is  the  work  of  Justinian,  who  destroyed  that 
of  Constantine  as  not  sufficiently  magnificent. 
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interest — probably  the  most  genuine  about  the 
place — is  associated  with  a  portion  of  the  crypt  of 
this  church,  namely,  that  here,  "  beside  what  he 
beheved  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith," 
St.  Jerome  lived  for  more  than  30  yeai's,  leaving  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vulgate 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  plain  below  and  east  of  the  convent,  about 
a  mile  fi'om  the  walls,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
angels'  appearance  to  the  shepherds,  a  very  small 
poor  village  called  Beit-Sahur,  to  the  E.  of  which 
are  the  unimportant  remains  of  a  Greek  church. 
These  buUdings  and  ruins  are  suiTounded  by  olive- 
trees  (Seetzen,  ii.  41,  42).  Hei-e  in  Ai'culfs  time, 
"  by  the  tower  of  Ader,'*  was  a  church  dedicated  to 
the  three  shepherds,  and  containing  their  monuments 
(Ai-culf,  6).  But  this  plain  is  too  rich  ever  to  have 
been  allowed  to  lie  in  pasturage,  and  it  is  more 
lilcely  to  have  been  then  occupied,  as  it  is  now,  and 
as  it  doubtless  was  in  the  days  of  Ruth,  by  corn- 
fields, and  the  sheep  to  have  been  kept  on  the  hills.*^ 

The  traditional  well  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  15), 
a  group  of  three  cisterns,  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  present  town  on  the  other  side 
pf  the  wady  on  the  north.  A  few  yards  from  the 
western  end  of  the  village  are  two  Apertures,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  wells ;  but  they  are  merely 
openings  to  a  cistern  connected  with  the  aqueduct 
below,  and  we  have  Dr.  Eobinson's  assurance  that 
**  there  is  now  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near 
the  town." 

The  population  of  Beit-lahm  is  about  3000  souls, 
entirely  Christians.  All  travellers  remark  the  good 
looks  of  the  women  [Eothen),  the  substantial  clean 
appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  (for  an  eastern  town)  which  prevails. 

2.  (Qn^'3;  Bctifl/ic£i/,  Alex.  BaieKee/i;  Beth- 
lehem), a  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun  named 
nowhere  but  in  Josh.  xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered 
by  Dr.  Robinson  at  Beit  Lahm,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lying  between  that  town  and  the 
main  road  fi-om  Akka  to  Gaza.  Robinson  charac- 
terises it  as  "  a  very  mi.serable  village,  none  more 
so  in  all  the  country,  and  without  a  trace  of  an- 
tiquity except  the  name"  (iii.  113).  [G.] 

BETHLO'MON  (BaiBXoii^av),  1  Esd.  v.  17. 
[Bethlehem,  1.]  [6.] 

BETH-MA'ACHAH  (n3J!»  '3,  and  with  the 
article,  'Bn  '3  ;  Bijflfiaxo,  ^ip/iaxd  ;  Beth- 
maacha),  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xx.  14, 15, 
and  there  occmiing  nrore  as  a  definition  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Abel  than  for  itself.  In  the  absence  of  more 
information,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  identical 
with  Maachah,  or  Aram-maachah,  one  of  the 
petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  the  north  of  Palestine. 
[Aram.]  [G.] 

BETH-MAE'CABOTH  (nb3"lSn  '3,  house 
of  the  chariots,  in  Chron.  without  the  article  ;  Baifl- 
juaxepeiS  ;  Alex.  Baidafiiiapxcur^uff  ;  Bethmarcha- 
both),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  situated  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Judali,  with  Ziklag  and  Hoi-mah 
(Josh.  xix.  5  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  31).  What  "  chariots  "  can 
have  been  in  use  in  this  rough  and  thinly  inhabited 
pai't  of  the  country,  at  a  time  so  early  as  that  at  which 

h  'AypavKovvTe^  (Luke  ii.  8  ;  A.  V.  "  abiding  in  the 
field")  has  no  special  reference  to  "field"  more 
than  hill;  but  means  rather  "  passing  the  night  out 
of  doors."  x'^P'^  also  means  a  "  district "  or  neighbour- 
hood, with  no  special  topographical  signification. 
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these  lists  of  towns  purport  to  have  been  made  out, 
we  know  not.  At  a  later  period — that  of  Solo- 
mon— "  chariot  cities "  are  named,  and  a  regular 
trade  with  Egypt  in  chariots  was  earned  on  (1  K. 
ix.  19  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  6  ;  1  K.  x.  29  ;  2  Chr.  1.  17), 
which  would  naturally  require  depots  or  stopping- 
places  on  the  road  "  up"  to  Palestine  (Stanley,  160). 
In  the  parallel  list.  Josh.  xv.  30,  31,  Madmannah 
occm-s  in  place  of  Beth-marcaboth ;  possibly  the 
latter  was  substituted  for  the  former  after  the 
town  liad  become  the  resort  of  chariots.  Without 
supposing  the  one  word  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of 
the  other,  the  change  of  a  name  to  one  differing 
less  in  appearance  than  in  meaning  is  quite  in  cha- 
I'acter  with  the  plays  on  words  frequent  in  Hebrew 
literature.    [Hazar-susim,  Madmannah.]  [G.] 

BETH-ME'ON  (J  WD '3;  oTkoj  MadSy;  Beth- 
mam),  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A  conti'acted  foi-m  of  the 
name  elsewhere  given  as  Beth-baal-meon.  [G.] 

BETH-NIM'EAH  {TVKii  n»3  =  Amae  of 
sweet  water,  Gesen. ;  i)  Na/ipdii ;  Alex.  'Aia^pay, 
BaivBava^pd  ;  Bethnemrd),  one  of  the  "  fenced 
cities  "  on  the  East  of  the  Jordan  taken  and  "  built " 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  36)  and  de- 
scribed as  lying  "in  the  valley"  (p)03J3)  beside 
Beth-haran  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  In  Num.  xxxii.  3  it 
is  named  simply  Nimrah.  By  Eusebins  and 
Jerome  (^Onom.  Bethamnaram,  and  Beth-nemra) 
the  viU^e  is  said  to  have  been  still  standing  five 
miles  noi-th  of  Libias  (Beth-haran);  and  under 
Ne^Spa  Eusebius  mentions  that  it  was  a  large  place, 
KiifiTi  iisylaT-ri,  in  Karavala  (?  Batanaea),  and 
called  Abara. 

The  name  still  survives  in  the  Nahr  Nimrin, 
the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Wady 
Shoaib,  where  the  wateis  of  that  valley  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Jordan  close  to  one  of  the 
regular  fords  a  few  miles  above  Jericho.  It  has 
been  seen  by  Seetzen  (JReisen,  1854,  ii.  318),  and 
Robinson  (i.  551),  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  explored,  and  aH  that  is  known  is  that  the 
vegetation  is  veiy  thick,  betokening  an  abundance 
of  water.  The  Wady  Shoaib  i-uns  back  up  mto 
the  Eastern  mountains,  as  far  as  es-Salt.  Its  name 
(the  modem  foi-m  of  Hobab  ?)  connects  it  with  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  a  tradition 
still  clings  to  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  down 
this  valley  they  descended  to  the  Jordan  (Seetzen, 
ii.  377). 

Jt  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  fully  the 
requii-ements  of  Bethabai-a  are  met  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Bethnimra — its  abundance  of  water  and 
its  situation  close  to  "  the  region  round  about 
Jordan"  (^  ireplxapos  rod  'lopSivov,  %.  e.  the 
CICOAR  of  the  0.  T.,  the  Oasis  of  Jeiicho),  imme- 
diately accessible  to  "  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea " 
(JolBi  i.  28 ;  Matt.  iii.  5 ;  Mai-k  i.  5)  by  the  direct 
and  ordinary  road  from  the  capital.  Add  to  this, 
what  is  certainly  a  sti-ong  confirmation  of  this  sug- 
gestion, tliat  in  the  LXX.  the  name  of  Bethnimra. 
is  found  almost  exactly  assuming  the  foi-m  of  Beth- 
abara  —  Baieoi/a/Spa,  B7)9o;8pt£,  BtSapaPd  (see 
Holmes  and  Pai-sons'  LXX.). 

The  "  Waters  of  Nimrin,"  which  are  named  in 
the  denunciations  of  Moah  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
must  from  the  context  be  the  brook  which  still 
beai-s  the  same  uame  at  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  [Nimrin.]  A  similar  name  (signifying, 
however,  in  Arabic,  "panther")  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  [G.] 


BETH-PALET 

BETH-PA'LET  (d!?S  3  j  when  not  in  pause, 
1373,  hoitse  of  flight;  BaiB<pahd6;  Bethphelet),  a 
town  among  those  in  the  extreme  \  south  of  Judah, 
named  in  Josh.  xv.  27,  and  Neh.  xi.  26,  with 
Moladah  and  Beei-sheba.  In  the  latter  place  it  is 
Bethphelet  (following  the  Vulgate).  Its  remains 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  [G.] 

BETH-PAZ'ZEZ  (f-VS  '3 ;  Bi?po-a(/)^s ;  Alex. 

BaLd<pa(r'f}s ;  Bethpheses)^  a  town  of  Issachar  named 
with  En-haddah  (Josh.  xix.  21),  and  of  which 
nothing  is  known.  [G.] 

BETH-PE'OR  OiV3  H''^ ;  oIkos  ^oy^p ;  in 

Josh.  Batd(po'y(i>p  ;  fanum  Phogor^  Phogor,  Beth- 
pJiogor ;  in  Onom.  Bethfogo),  a  place,  no  doubt 
dedicated  to  the  god  Baal-peor,  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, opposite  (oTreVo^'Ti)  Jericho,  and  six  miles 
above  Libias  or  Beth-haran  (Euseb.  Onomasticon). 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  "20).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs 
in  a  foi-mula  by  which  one  of  the  last  halting-places 
of  the  children  of  Israel  is  designated — "  the  ravine 
C"!??;!!!)  over  against  P-IO)  Beth-peor"  (Deut.  iii. 

29,  iv.  46).  In  this  ravine  Moses  was  probably 
bm-ied  (xxxiv.  6). 

Here,  as  in  othei'  cases,  the  Beth  may  be  a  Hebrew 
substitution  for  Baal.  [G.] 

BETH'-PHAGE  (Befl-^ay^  and  B7)0<^a7^  ; 
Bethphage ;   quasi  NilS'3,  house  of  unripe  figs), 

the  name  of  a  place  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  on 
the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem.  From  the 
two  being  twice  mentioned  together,  it  was  appa- 
rently close  to  Bethany"  (Matt.  xxi.  1  ;  Mark  xi. 
1  ;  Luke  xix.  29),  and  from  its  being  named  first 
of  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a  journey  from  east 
to  west,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  lay,  if  any- 
thing, to  the  eastward  of  Bethany.  The  fact  of 
our  Lord's  making  Bethany  His  nightly  lodging 
place  (Matt.  xxi.  17,  &c.)  is  no  confinnation  of 
this  (as  Winer  would  have  it) ;  since  He  would 
doubtless  take  up  His  abode  in  a  place  where  He 
had  friends,  even  though  it  were  not  the  first  place 
at  which  He  arrived  on  the  road.  No  remains 
which  could  answer  to  this  position  have  however 
been  found  (Rob.  i.  433),  and  the  traditional  site 
is  above  Bethany,  halfway  between  that  village 
and  the  top  of  the  mount. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  also  by  Origen, 
the  place  was  known,  though  no  indication  of  its 
position  is  given ;  by  the  former  it  is  called  Kcafirj, 
by  Jerome  villula.  They  describe  it  as  a  village  of 
the  priests,  possibly  from  "  Beth  phace,"  signifying 
in  Syriac  the  "  house  of  the  jaw,"  and  the  jaw 
in  the  saciifices  being  the  portion  of  the  priests 
(Reland,  653).  Lightfoot's  theory,  gi-ounded  on  the 
statements  of  the  Talmudists,  is  extraordinary :  that 
Bethphage  was  the  name  of  a  district  reaching  from 
the  foot  of  Olivet  to  the  wall  of  Jeinzsalem.  (But 
see  Reland,  652 ;  Hug,  EinL  i.  18,  19.)  Schwarz 
(263,  4),  and  Barclay,  in  his  map,  appear  to  agree 
in  placing  Bethphage  on  the  southern  shoulder  of 
the  "Mount  of  Offence,"  above  the  village  of  Siloam 
and  therefore  west  of  Bethany, 

The  name  of  Bethphage,  the-  signification  of 
which  as  given  above  is  generally  accepted,  is,  like 
those  of  Bethany,  Caphenatha,  Bezetha,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  itself,  a  testimony  to  the  ancient 
fruitfulness  of  this  district  (Stanley,  187).      [G.] 
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BETH-PHE'LET,    Neh.    xi.    26.      [Betii- 

PALET.] 

BETH-EA'PHA  (NBI  n-^l  home  of  Eapha, 

or  of  the  giant ;  d  BaQpaia. ;  Alex.  Baflpc^a  ; 
Betkrapha),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  genealogy 
of  Judah  as  the  son  of  Esh-ton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12  only). 
There  is  a  Rapha  in  the  line  of  Benjamin  and  else- 
where, but  no  appai'ent  connexion  exists  between 
those  and  this,  nor  has  the  name  been  identified  as 
belonging  to  any  place.  [G.] 

BETH-EE'HOB  (lin^  n%  house  of  Pechob, 

or  of  room;  "Podj^,  6  oIkos  Pad^,  Alex.  TcSJ^; 
Pohob),  a  place  mentioned  as  having  near  it  the 
valley  in  which  lay  the  town,  of  Laish  or  Dan 
(Judg.  xviii.  28).  It  was  one  of  the  little  kingdoms 
of  Ai-am  or  Syria,  like  Zobah,  Maacah,  and  Ish-tob 
(comp.  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  above),  in 
company  with  which  it  was  hired  by  the  Ammonites 
to  fight  against  David  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  In  ver.  8 
the  name  occura  in  the  shoi-ter  form  of  Rehob,  in 
which  form  it  is  doubtless  again  mentioned  in 
Num.  xiii.  21.  Being,  however,  '*  far  from  Zidon  " 
(Judg.  xviii.  28),  this  place  must  not  he  confounded 
with  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Rehob  in  the  terii- 
tory  of  Asher.  [Rehob.]  The  conjectui-e  of  Ro- 
binson (iii.  371)  is  that  this  ancient  place  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  Hunin,  a  fortress  commanding 
the  plain  of  the  Huleh^  in  which  the  city  of  Dan 
{Tellel~Kady)h.j. 

Hadadezer  the  king  of  Zobah  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12).  [G.] 

^"^^ 

house  offish;  Bethsaida),  the  name  of  two  places 
in  Northern  Palestine : — 

1.  "  Bethsaida  of  GaHlee  "  (John  xii.  21),  a  city 
(irtJAis),  which  was  the  native  place  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44,  xii.  21)  in  the  land 
of  Gennesareth  {r^v  7?7i'  r.)  (Mark  vi.  45  ;  comp. 
53),  and  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  It 
was  evidently  in  near  neighbourhood  to  Capernaum, 
and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Luke  x..1d;  and 
comp.  Mark  vi.  45,  with  Johnvi.  16),  and,  if  the 
interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  be  trusted,  close  to 
the  water's  edge.  By  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Esai.  ix.l) 
and  Eusebius  {Onom.)  these  t-owns  and  Tiberias 
are  all  mentioned  together  as  lying  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  Epiphanius  {adv.  Haer.  ii.)  says  of  Beth- 
saida and  Capernaum  ov  ix.aKpav  ^vruv  t4>  SiatTTij- 
fiari.  Wilibald  (a.d.  72C)  went  from  Magdalum 
to  Capernaum,  tliunce  to  Bethsaida,  and  then  to 
Chorazin.  These  ancient  notices,  however,  though 
they  fix  its  general  situation,  none  of  them  contain 
any  indication  of  its  exact  position,  and  as,  like  the 
other  two  towns  just  mentioned,  its  name  and  all 
memory  of  its  site  have  perished,  no  positive  identi- 
fication can  be  made  of  it.  Dr.  Robinson  places 
Bethsaida  at  ^Ain  et~Tabigah,  a  shoit  distance  north 
of  Khan  Minych,  which  he  identifies  with  Caper- 
naum (iii.  359). 

2.  By  comparing  the  nan-atives  (of  the  same 
event)  contained  in  Mark  vi.  31-53,  and  Luke  ix. 
10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which  Bethsaida  is  named  as 
the  spot  at  which  the  miracle  took  place,  while  in 
the  former  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  crossed  the 
water  from  the  scene  of  the  event  "  to  Bethsaida  in 
the  land  of  Gennesai'eth  " — it  appeal's  certain  that 
the  Bethsaida  at  which  the  5000  were  fed  must 
have  been  a  second  place  of  the  same  name  on  the 
east  of  the  lake.     Such  a  place  thtre  was  at  the 
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north-eastern  extremity-— foi-merlyavillage  (Kdifiyf), 
bat  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under  the  name 
of  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  (Jos, 
jlni.  xviii,  2,  §1 ;  -B./,  ii.  9,§l,iii.  10,  §7).  Here 
in  a  magnificent  tomb  Philip  was  buried  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  4,  §6). 

Of  this  Bethsaida  we  have  certainly  one  and 
probably  two  mentions  in  the  Gospels;  1.  that 
named  above,  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  (Luke  ix. 
10).  The  miracle  took  place  in  a  tSttos  eprj^ios — 
a  vacant,  lonely  spot,  somewhere  up  in  the 
rising  ground  at  the  back  of  the  town,  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  gi-een  grass  (John  vi.  3,  10  ;  Mark 
vi.  39  ;  Matt.  xiv..  19),  and  in  the  evening  the 
disciples  went  down  to  the  water  and  went  home 
across  the  lake  (els  rh  Trepav)  to  Bethsaida  (Blark 
vi.  45),  or  as  St.  John  (vi.  17)  and  St.  Matthew 
(xiv.  34)  more  generally  express  it,  towards  Caper- 
naum, and  to  the  land  of  Gennesareth.  The  coin- 
cidence of  the  two  Bethsaidas  occun'ing  in  the  one 
nan"ative,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  only 
absolutely  cei'tain  mention  of  the  eastern  one,  is  extra- 
ordinary. In  the  very  ancient  Syi'iac  recension  (the 
Nitrian)  just  published  by  Mr.  Cureton.  the  words 
in  Luke  ix.  10  "  belonging  to  the  city,  called  Beth- 
saida" ai"e  omitted. 

2.  The  other,  highly  probable,  mention  of  this 
place  is  in  Mark  viii.  22.*  If  Dalmanutha  (viii. 
10)  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  then  was 
Bethsaida  on  the  east;  hecause  in  the  interval 
Christ  had  departed  by  ship  to  the  other  side  (13). 
And  with  this  well  accords  the  mention  imme- 
diately Vifter  of  the  villages  of  Caesavea  Philippi  (27), 
and  of  the  "high  mountain"  of  the  transfigaration 
(ix.  2),  which,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  sug- 
gested, was,  not  the  traditional  spot,  but  a  part  of 
the  Hennon  range  somewhere  above  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  (S.  ^  P.  399). 

Of  the  western  Bethsaida  no  mention  is  made  in 
Joseplius,  and  until  the  discovery  by  Reland  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name,  one  on 
the  west,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  the  elucidation 
of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  two  was  one  of  the 
hardest  knots  of  sacred  geography  (see  Cellarius, 
Notit.  ii.  536).  [G.] 

BETH'- SAMOS  {BaiBafffi^v -,  Alex.  Bai0- 
afffidJO ;    Cebethamus),   1  Esd.   v.   18.       [Beth- 

AZMAVETH,] 

BETH'SAN  (1  Mace.  v.  52  ;  xii.  40,  41), 
[Bethshean.] 

BETH'SHAN  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  12).     [Beti-ishean.] 

BETH-SHE'AN  {\m  n*3),  or,  in  Samuel, 
Bethshax,  Q^  '3 ;  BmBcrdv,  BTjdiniv,  6  oIkos 
"Sidv;  Bethsan),  a  city  which,  with  its  "  daughter  " 
towns  belonged  to  Manasseh  (1  Clir.  vii.  29),  though 
within  the  limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  and 
therefore  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1  Mace.  v. 
52) — but  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  latter 
tribe.    The  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  from  the 


•^  The  use  of  the  word  KtofLyj  in  this  place  is  remark- 
able. Mr.  Stanley  suggests  that  its  old  appellation 
had  stuck  to  it,  even  after  the  change  in  its  dignity 
(5.  ^P.  App.  §85). 

*>  Unless  the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (148,  note)  be 
accepted,  thnt  the  words  []^n  Vi'^^,  house  of  the 
tooth;  A.  V.  ivorp  house)  in  1  K.  xxii.  39,  should  be 
rendered  Beth-shan. 


BETH-8HEMESH 

town  (Judg.  i,  27).  In  Solomon's  time  it  seems  to 
have  given  its  name  to  a  district  extending  from  the 
town  itself  to  Abel-meholah ;  and  "  all  Bethshean" 
was  under  the  charge  of  one  of  his  commissaiiat 
officers  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

The  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  fastened 
up  to  the  wall  of  Bethshean  hy  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  open  "street"  or 
space  (irri),  which — then  as  now — fi'onted  the 
gate  of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam,  xxi,  12).  Fi'om 
this  time  we  lose  sight  of  Beth-shean''  till  the 
period  of  the  Maccabees,  in  connexion  with  whose 
exploits  it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  a  cur- 
sory manner  (1  Mace.  v.  52 ;  comp.  1  Mace, 
xii.  40,  41).  The  name  of  Scythopolis  (Sku^wi' 
■jtSMs)  appeal's  for  the  first  time  in  2  Mace.  xii.  29. 
[SCVTHOPOLTS.]  This  name,  which  it  received 
after  the  exile,  and  under  the  Greek  dominion, 
has  not  survived  to  the  present  day ;  as  in  many 
other  cases  (comp.  PTOLEMAis)  the  old,  Semitic 
appellation  has  revived,  and  the  place  is  still  called 
Beisdn.  It  lies  in  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  valley, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
fom'  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  site  of  the 
town  is  on  the  brow  of  the  descent,  by  which  the 
gi'eat  plain  of  Esdraelou  drops  down  to, the  level  of 
the  Ghor.  A  few  miles  to  tlie  south-west  are  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  close  beside  the  town 
runs  the  water  of  the  Ain-Jalud,  the  fountain  of 
which  is  in  Jezreel,  and  is  in  all  probability  the 
spring  by  which  the  Israelites  encamped  before  the 
battle  in  which  Saul  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).^ 
Three  other  large  brooks  pass  through  or  hj  the 
town,  and  in  the  fact  of  the  abundance  of  water, 
and  the  exuberant  fertility '^  of  the  soil  consequent 
thereon,  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  using  their 
chariots,  which  the  level  nature  of  the  country 
near  the  town  confeiTed  en  them  (Josh.  xvii.  IG), 
resides  the  secret  of  the  hold  which  the  Canaanites 
retained  on  the  place. 

If  Jabesh-Gilead  was  where  Di\  Robmson  con- 
jectures—at ed-Deir  m  iht  Wady  Yahis — the  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  Beisan,  which  it  took  the  men 
of  Jabesh  "all  night"  to  traverse,  cannot  be  less 
than  twenty  miles.  [G.] 

BETH'- SHEMESH  (^"m  n*|,  in  pause 
Ei'pK''3,  house  of  the  sun;  7r<fAis  TjXiov;  Batd- 

<rafi-us ;  Bethsames)^  the  name  of  sevei-al  places. 
1.  One  of  the  towns  which  mai-ked  the  north 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10),  but  not  named 
in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  that  tribe.  It  wiis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kiijath-jearim  and  Timnah, 
and  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  the  low-country 
of  Philistia.  The  expression  "  went  down"  in  Josh. 
XV.  10  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  21.  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
position  of  the  town  was  lower  than  Kiijath-jearim  ; 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  situation  that  thei-e 
was  a  valley  (pDV)  of  cornfields  attached  to  the 
place  (1  Sam.  v.  13). 

From  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh  a  road  ('^'n,  6^6s) 
existed  along  which  the  Philistines  sent  back  the  ark 


°  The  exactness  of  the  definition  in  this  description 
is  seriously  impaired  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  substitution 
of  "  a  fountain  "  for  "  the  fountain  "  of  the  original. 

d  So  great  was  this  fertility,  that  it  was  said  by  the 
Rabbis,  that  if  Paradise  was  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
Beth-shean  was  the  gate  of  it ;  for  that  its  fruits  were 
the  sweetest  in  all  the  land.  (See  the  quotations  in 
Lightfoot,  Chor.  Cent.  Ix.) 


BETH-SHITTAH 

afterits  calamitous  residence  in  their  country  (1  Sam. 
vi.  9, 12)  ;  and  it  was  in  the  field  of  "  Joshua  the 
Beth-shemite "  {Wt^T}  D'S)  that  the  "  great 
Ahel "  (whatever  that  may  hare  been)  was  on 
which  the  ark  was  set  down  (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  Beth- 
shemeshwas  a  "  suburb  city,"  allotted  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  IG  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  59)  ;  and  it  is  named  in 
one  of  Solomon's  commissai-iat  districts  under  the 
charge  of  Ben-Doliar  (1  K.  ir.  9).  It  was  the  scene 
of  an  encounter  between  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel, 
and  Amaziali,  king  of  Judah,  in  which  the  latter 
was  woi-sted  and  made  prisoner  (2  K.  xiv.  11,  13  ; 
2  Chr.  XXV.  21,  2.S).  Later,  in  the  days  o(  Ahaz, 
it  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Phili-stines,  to- 
gether with  several  other  places  in  this  locality 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

By  comparison  of  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  10,  xix. 
41,  43,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ie- 
Shbmesh,  "  city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  been 
identical  with  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  being  probably  the 
older  form  of  the  name;  and  again,  from  Judg.  i. 
35,  itappearsasifHar-cheres,  "mount  of  the  sun," 
were  a  third  name  for  the  same  place  ;  suggesting  an 
early  and  extensive  woi"ship  of  the  sun  in  this 
neighbourhood.     [Ie-Shemesh  ;  Heees.] 

Beth-shemesh  is  now  'Ain-Shems.  It  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  found  it  to  be  in  a  position 
exactly  according  with  the  indications  of  Scripture, 
on  the  north-west  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
— "  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction  of  two  fine 
plains"  (Rob.  iii.  153) — about  two  miles  from  the 
gi-eat  Phihstine  plain,  and  seven  from  Ekron  (ii. 
224-6).  The  origin  of  the  'Ain  ("  spring")  in 
the  modern  name  is  not  obvious,  as  no  spring  or 
well  appears  now  to  exist  at  the  spot ;  but  the 
Shems  and  the  position  are  decisive. 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
22). 

3.  One  of  the  "  fenced, cities"  ofNaphtali,  twice 
named  (Josh.  xix.  38  ;  Judg.  i.  33),  and  on  both 
occasions  with  Beth-ANATH.  The  Canaanite  inha- 
bitants were  not  expelled  from  either  place,  but 
became  tributaries  to  Israel.  Jerome's  expression 
{Onom.  Bethsamis)  in  reference  to  tliis  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  notice,  "  in  qua  cultores  pristini  man- 
serunt ;"  possibly  glancing  at  the  worship  from 
which  the  place  derived  its  name. 

4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned  (Jer.  xliii. 
13)  an  idoktrous  temple  or  place  in  Egypt,  which 
the  LXX.  render  by  "ii\io\>Tr6\is  iv'Slv,  i.  e.  the 
famous  Heliopolis  ;  Vulg.  damxis  solis.  In  the 
middle  ages  Heliopolis  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
Ain  Sheim  (Edrisi,  &c.,  in  Rob.  i.  25).  [Aven 
On.]  [G.] 

BETH-SHIT'TAH  {nmn  JT-a,  house  of 
the  acacia ;  BTjflceeS  ;  Alex,  t}  Baa-eErra  ;  Beth- 
setta),  one  of  the  spots  to  which  the  flight  of  the 
host  of  the  Midianites  extended  after  their  discom- 
fiture by  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22).  Both  the  nar- 
rative and  the  name  (comp.  "  Abel-shittim,"  which 
was  in  the  Jordan  valley  opposite  Jericho)  require 
its  situation  to  be  somewhere  near  the  river, 
where  also  Zererath  (probably  Zeredatha  or  Zartan) 
and  Abel-meholah  doubtless  lay :  but  no  identifica- 
tion has  yet  been  made  of  any  of  these  spots.  The 
Shattah  mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii .  356)  and  Wilson 
(Ritter,  Jordan,  414)  is  too  far  to  the  west  to  suit 
the  above  requirements.  Josephus's  version  of  the 
locality  is  absolutely  in  favour  of  the  place  being 
well  watered  :  iv  Koi\(f  x^P^^P^^^  Tr^pi^iKTjftfj.evtj} 
Xccpiq,  {Ant  Y.  6,  §5).  .  [G.] 
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EETH-SXJ'RA  {rj  Baiea-o^pa,  tcl  Baifltro^pa, 

1  Mac.  iv.  29.  61 ;  vi.  7,  26,  'dl,  49, .50;  is.  Wl  ; 
X.  14  ;  xi.  65  ;  xir.  7  ;  2  Mac.  xi.  5 ;  xHi.  ]  9,  22). 
[Betji-zur.] 

BETH-TAP'PUAH  (n-ISri  '3,  house  of  the 

apple  or  citron;  "QaiBaxoi,  Alex.  Befl^aTr^oue; 
Beth-thaphua)^  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountainous  distinct,  and  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
53  ;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  43).  Here  it  has  actually  been 
discovered  by  Kobinson  under  the  modem  name  of 
Teffiih,  If  hour,  or  say  5  miles,  W.  of  Hebron,  on 
a  ridge  of  high  table-land.  The  ten-aces  of  the 
ancient  cultivation  still  remain  in  use,  and  though 
the  "apples"  have  disappeared,  yet  olive-gi'oves 
and  vineyards  with  fields  of  grain  suiTound  the 
place  on  every  side  (Kob.  ii.  71  ;  Schwarz,  105). 

The  name  of  Tappiiah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Judah  which  lay  in  the  rich  lowland  of 
the  Shefela.    [Apple  ;   Tappuah.]  [G.] 

BETHU'EL(^N^n|;  BaQov^X-,  Joseph.  Bad- 

oi5t7\os;  Bathuel),  the  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah; 
nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father  of  Rebekah  (Gen. 
xxii.  22,  23;  xxiv.  15,  24,  47;  xxviii.  2).  In 
xxT.  20,  and  xxviii.  5,  he  is  called  "  Bethuel  the 
Syrian"   {i.e.  Aramite,  ''Slt^n).      Though  often 

I'eferred  to  as  above  in  the  naiTative,  Bethuel 
only  appears  in  person  once  (xxiv.  50),  Upon  this 
an  ingenious  conjecture  is  raised  by  Prof.  Blunt 
{Coincidences^  I.  §iv.)  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  as  given  in  the  Targum  Ps. Jonathan  on 
Gen.  xxiv.  55  (comp.  83),  is  that  he  died  on  the 
morning  after  the  arrival  of  Abram's  sen'ant,  owing 
to  his  having  eaten  a  sauce  containing  poison  at  the 
meal  the  evening  before,  and  that  on  that  account 
Laban  requested  that  his  sister's  departure  might  be 
delayed  for  a  year  or  ten  months.  Josephus  was 
perhaps  aware  of  this  tradition  since  he  speaks  of 
Bethuel  as  dead  {Ant.  i.  16,  §2).  [G.] 

BETHU'EL  (^N-inn;  Baflou^A;  Alex.  Ba0- 

ouX;  BathueV),  IChr.  iv.  30.    [Bethul.] 

BETH'TJL    (^-ini  ;    Arab.    Bethiir,      A^  ; 

BouAcE ;  Bethul),  a  town  of  Simeon  in  the  south, 
named  with  El-tolad  and  Hormah  (Josh.  xix.  4) .  In 
the  parallel  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  30,  and  1  Chr.  iv.  9 ,  the 
name  appears  under  the  forms  of  Chesil  (^DS) 

and  Bethuel  ;  and  probably  also  under  that  of 
Bethel  in  Josh,  xii.  16 ;  since,  for  the  reasons  urged 
under  Bethel,  and  also  on  account  of  the  position  of 
the  name  in  this  list,  the  noi-theru  Bethel  can  hardly 
be  intended.     [Bethel.]  [G.] 

BETHU'LIA  (B6Tu\oua;  Bethulia),  the  city 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  chief  events  of  the  book 
of  Judith,  in  which  book  only  does  tlie  name  occur. 
Its  position  is  there  described  with  very  minute 
detail.  It  was  near  to  Dothaim  (iv.  6),  on  a  hill 
(6pos)  which  overlooked  {aTrivavri)  "the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (vi,  11,  13,  14,  vii.  7,  10,  xiii.  10)  and 
commanded  the  passes  from  that  plain  to  the  hill 
country  of  Manasseh  (iv.  7,  vii.  1),  in  a  position 
so  strong  that  Holofernes  abandoned  the  idea  of 
taking  it  by  attack,  and  determined  to  reduce  it  by 
possessing  himself  of  the  two  springs  or  wells 
(7r9]7a£)  which  were  "  under  the  city  "  in  the  valloy 
at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  it  was  built, 
and  from  which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  chief 
supply  of  water  (vi.  11,  vii.  7,  13,  21).     Not- 
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withstancung  this  detail,  however,  the  identification 
of  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hitherto  defied  all  at- 
tempts, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of  sacred 
geography ;  so  much  so  as  to  form  an  important 
argument  against  the  historical  truth  of  the  hook 
of  Judith  (Roh.  iii,  337,8). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Bethulia  was 
given  to  "the  Frank  Mountain,"  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem  (Rob.  i.  479),  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  this  is  very  much  too  far  to  the 
south  to  suit  the  narrative.  More  lately  it  has  been 
assumed  to  be  Safed  in  North  Galilee  (Rob.  ii. 
425);  which  again,  if  in  other  respects  it  would 
agree  with  the  story,  is  too  far  north.  Von  Raumer 
{Pal.  135,  6)  suggests  Sanur,  which  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  to  probability.  The  ruins  of  that  town 
are  on  an  "  isolated  rocky  hill,"  with  a  plain  of 
considerable  extent  to  the  east,  and,  as  far  as  situa- 
tion is  concerned,  naturally  all  but  impregnable  (Rob. 
ii.  312).  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Dothan, 
and  some  six  or  seven  fi-om  Jenin  (Engannim), 
which  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  gi-eat  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Though  not  absolutely  commanding 
the  pass  which  leads  from  Jenin  to  Sehastieh,  and 
foi-ms  the  only  practicable  ascent  to  the  high 
country,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  near  to  bear  oat  the 
somewhat  vague  statement  of  Jud.  v.  6,  Nor  is 
it  unimportant  to  remember  that  Sanur  actually 
endured  a  siege  of  2  months  from  Djezzar  .Pasha 
without  yielding,  and  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
it  was  only  taken  after  a  three  or  four  months'  in- 
vestment, by  a  force  very  much  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  place  (Rob.  ii.  313).  [G.] 

BETH-ZACHARrAS. '  [Bath-Zacharias.] 

BETH'-ZUR  ("l-l  V  '5,  Jwuse  of  rock ;  B'ne<ro6p  ; 
Bethsurd),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Josh,  xv.  58). 
As  far  as  any  interpretation  can,  in  their  present 
imperfect  state,  be  put  on  the  genealogical  lists  of 
1  Chr.  ii,  42-49,  Bethzur  would  appear  from  ver. 
45  to  liave  been  founded  by  the  people  of  Maon, 
which  again  had  derived  ite  origin  from  Hebron. 
However  this  may  be,  Beth-zur  was  "  built," — i.  e. 
probably  fortified — by  Rehoboam,  with  other  towns 
of  Judah,  for  the  defence  of  his  new  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7).  After  the  captivity  the  people  of 
Beth-zur  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wall  of  Jenisalem  (Neh.  iii.  16);  the  place  had  a 
'*  ruler  "  (^'K'),  and  the  peculiar  word  Pelec  C^i^S) 

is  employed  to  denote  a  district  or  circle  attached 
to  it,  and  to  some  other  of  the  cities  mentioned 
here.     [Topographical  Terms.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Bethzur,  or  Beth- 
sura,  played  an  importjuit  part.  It  was  fortified 
by  Judas  and  his  brethren  '*  that  the  people  might 
have  a  defence  against  Idumaea,"  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  *'  very  strong  aud  not  to  be 
taken  without  great  difficulty"  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  §4)  ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  able  to  resist  for  a 
length  of  tinie  the  attacks  of  Simon  Mac.  (1  Mace, 
xi.  65)  and  of  Lysias  (2  Mace.  xi.  5),  the  garrison 
having  in  the  former  case  capitulated.  Before 
Bethzur  took  place  one  of  the  earliest  victories  of 
Judas  over  Lysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  29),  and  it  was 
in  an  attempt  to  relieve  it  when  besieged  by  An- 
tiochus  Eupator,  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  passes 
between  Bethzur  and  Bath-zacharias,  and  his  bro- 
ther Eleazar  killed  by  one  of  the  elepliants  of  the 
king's  ai-my  (1  Mace.  vi.  32-47  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii. 
,  9,  3).     The  recovery  of  thd  site  of  Bethzur,  under 
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the  almost  identical  name  of  Beit-s&r,  by  Wolcott 
and  Robinson  (i.  216,  note ;  iii.  277),  explains  its 
impregnability,  and  also  the  reason  for  the  choice 
of  its  position,  since  it  commands  the  road  from 
Beersheba  and  Hebron,  which  has  always  been 
the  main  approach  tot  Jerusaleih  from  the  south. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Tell,  on  which  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring,  Ain 
edh~Dhirweh,  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and 
later,  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Eunuch  by  Philip.  The  probability  of  this  is 
elsewhere  examined  [Gaza]  ;  in  the  meantime  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Beitsur  is  not  near  the  road  to 
Gaza  (Acts  viii.  26),  which  runs  much  more  to  the 
north-west.     [Beth-sura.]  [G.] 

BETO'LIUS  {B^t6\ios),  1  Esd.  v.  21. 
[Bethel.] 

BETOMES'THAM  (Bero/ieo-ffaiV)  and  BE- 
TOMAS'THEM  (BaiToiiaffBaifx)  ;  Syr.  Bith- 
masthim),  a  town  *'  over  against  Esdraelon,  facing 
the  plain  that  is  near  Dothaim  "  (Jud.  iv.  6,  xv.  4), 
and  which  from  the  manner  of  its  mention  would 
seem  to  have  been  of  equal  importance  with  Be- 
thulia itself.  No  attempt  to  identify  eithei- 
Betomesthara  or  Bethulia  has  been  hitherto  suc- 
cessful.    [Bethulia.     Dothaim.]^  [G.] 

BETO'NIM  (D^Jba  =  pistachio  nuts ;  Boto- 
j/ifi ;  BetoniiTi),  a  town  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Gad,  apparently  on  their  northern 
boundary  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  The  word,  somewhat 
differently  pointed,  occurs  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  A.  V. 
"  nuts."  It  is  probably  related  to  the  modern  Ai-abic 
word  Butm  =  terebinth,  Pistacia  terebmthus,  [G.] 

BETKOTHING.     [Marriage.] 

BEU'LAH  (nP'iyS  =  manied ;  olKovfiivt] ;  in- 
hahitata),  the  name  which  the  land  of  Israel  is  to 
bear,  when  "  the  land  shall  be  mai-ried  (P^Sri)  " 
Is.  Ixii.  4. 

BE'ZAI  (^^5  ;  Bao-ffoD,  Becret,  B-qtri ;  Besai), 
'*  Children  of  Bezai,"  to  the  number  of  323, 
returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
17;  Neh.  vii.  23).  The  name  occurs  again  among 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  18). 
[Bassa.] 

BEZAL'EEL  (^PX^VS;  Beo-eMX;  BeseleeT). 
1.  The  artificer  to  whqm  was  confided  by  Jehovah 
the  design  and  execution  of  the  works  of  ait  re- 
quired for  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Ex. 
xxxi.  1-6).  His  chaige  was  chiefly  in  all  works  of 
metal,  wood,  aud  stone,  Ahohab  being  associated 
with  him  for  the  textile  fabrics;  but  it  is  plain 
from  the  tenns  in  which  the  two  are  mentioned 
(xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii.  22),  as  well  as  fi'om  the  enu- 
meration of  the  works  in  Bezaleel's  name  in  xxxvii. 
and  xxxviii.,  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  two,  and 
master  of  Aholiab's  department  as  well  as  his  own. 
Bezaleel  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri 
the  son  of  Hur  (or  Chur").  Hm'  was  the  offspring 
of  the  marriage  of  Caleb  (one  of  the  chiefe  of  the 
great  family  of  Pharez)  with  Ephrath  (1  Chr.  ii. 
19,  50),  and  one  of  his  sons,  or  descendants  (comp. 
Ruth  iv.  20)  was  Salma,  or  Salmon,  who  is  handed 
down  under  the  title  of  "  father  of  Bethlehem ;" 
and  who,  as  the  actual  father  of  Boaz,  was  the  direct 
progenitor  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54;  Ruth 
iv.  21).    [Bethlehem,  Hur.] 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife,  Ezi',  x.  30, 


BEZEK 
BE'ZEK  (pta ;  Bef^K ;  Bezeo),  tlie  name  oi 
two  apparently  distinct  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  The  residence  oC  Adoni-bezck,  i.e.  the  "lord 
of  Bezelc"  (Judg.  i.  5);  in  the  "lot  Qli)  of 
Judah  "  (rerae  3),  and  inhabited  by  Canaaaites  and 
Perizzites  (rerse  4).  This  must  have  been  a 
distinct  place  fi-om 

2.  Where  Saul  numbered  the  forces  of  Israel 
and  Jadali  before  going  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8).  From  the  tei-ms  of  the  nar- 
rative this  cannot  hare  been  more  than  a  day's  march 
from  Jabesh;  and  was  therefore  doubtless  some- 
where in  the  centre  of  the  countiy,  near  the  Jordan 
valley.  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  mention  in 
the  Onomasticon  of  two  places  of  this  name  seven- 
teen miles  from  Neapolis  (Shechem),  on  the  road  to 
Beth-shean.  The  LXX.  inserts  h  Ba/iii  after  the 
name,  possibly  alluding  to  some  "  high  place  "  at 
which  this  solemn  muster  took  place,  this  Josephus 
gives  as  Ba\i£  {Ant.  vi.  5,  §3). 

No  identification  of  either  place  has  been  made  in 
modern  times.  L^-J 

BB'ZER  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  03"1133  1!i3  ; 

Boffiip  iv  Tp  €p7)jn9  ;  Besor  in  solitudine),  a  city  of 
the  Eeubenites,  with  "  suburbs,"  in  the  MisJiar  or 
downs,  set  apart  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  three  cities 
of  refuge  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  allotted  to 
the  Merarites  (Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  78).  In  the  two  last  passages  the  exact 
specification,  IB^'Sa,  of  the  other  two  is  omitted, 
but  traces  of  its  former  presence  in  the  text  in 
Josli.  xxi.  16  are  furnished  us  by  the  reading  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg. — rriv  Boirhp  iv  ttJ  iprifLif,  t V 
M  1  0-  i)  (Alex.  Mio-ip)  Kal  Ta  Trepim6pia, ;  Bosor 
in  solitudine,  Misor  et  Jaser. 

Bezer  may  be  the  Bosor  of  the  Books  of  Macca- 
bees.    [BosoE.]  .  [G.] 

BE'ZEE  0V3  ;  Batiiv ;  Alex.  Bairip ;  Bosor), 
son  of  Zophah,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BE'ZETH  (Bijfe'e  ;  Bethzechd),  a  place  at 
-which  Bacchides  encamped  after  leaving  Jerusalem, 
and  where  there  was  a  "  great  pit "  {rh  ippiap  rh 
lieya;  1  Mace.  vii.  19).  By  Josephus  {Ant.  xii. 
10,  §2)  the  name  is  given  as  "  the  village  Beth- 
zetho  '*  {Kci>ixt)  BriB^fiQ^  \eyofi4v7i),  which  recals 
the  name  applied  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the 
early  Syriac  recension  of  the  N.  "T.  published  by 
Mr.  Cureton  ■ —  Beth-Zaith.  The  name  may  thus 
refer  either  to  the  main  body  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  to  that  branch  of  it  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  which  at  a  later  period  was  called 
Bezetha.  [G.] 

BI'ATAS  (*a\fas  ;  Alex.  i>deas  ;  Philias), 
1  Esdi-.  ix.  48.    [Pelaiah.] 

BIBLE  (Bi;8A.{o,  LXX. ;  BiUia,  Vulg.).— 
I.  The  application  of  this  word,  Kar'  i^oxh^,  to  the 
collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
not  to  be  traced  further  back  than  the  5th  century. 
The  terms  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  are  tj  ypa<p'fj 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  Acts  viu.  32 ;  Gal.  iii.  22),  ai 
yptKpai  (Matt.  xxi.  42 ;  Luke  xxiv.  27),  ra  Upa 
ypd/ifLara  (2  Tim.  iii.  16).  Bi$Atov  is  found 
(2  Tim.  iv.  13;  Eev.  x.  3,  v.  1),  but  with  no 
distinctive  meaning ;  nor  does  the  use  of  toi  \onra 
Tuv  ^L^\itav  for  the  Hagiographa  in  the  Preface 
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to  Ecclesiasticus,  or  of  dl  Upal  ^IfiXoi  in  Josephus 
{Ant.    i.    6,    §2),    indicate   anything   as    to    the 
use  of  ri,  Pi^Xia  alone  as  synonymous  with   ^ 
ypa<pii.     The  words  employed  by  early  Christian 
writers  were  naturally  derived  ti-ora  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  old  tei-ms,  with 
epithets  like  OeTa,  &yia,  and  the  hke  continued  to 
be  used  by  the  Greek  fathers,  as  the  equivalent 
"Scriptura"   was  by  the  Latin.     The  use  ot  ^ 
TtaKaih.  SiaBiiKH  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  for  the  law  as 
read  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  prominence  given 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Heb.  (vii.  22,  viii.  6,  ix.  15) 
to  the  contrast  between  the  iraXaii  and  the  Kaivi], 
led  gradually  to  the  extension  of  the  former  to  in- 
clude the  other  books  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
to  the  application  of  the  latter  as  of  the  foi-mer  to  a 
book  or  collection  of  books.     Of  the  Latin  equi- 
valents which  were  adopted  by  different  writers 
{Instrumentum,    Testamentum),    the   latter    met 
with  the  most  general  acceptance,  and  perpetuated 
itself  in  the  languages    of  modem  Europe.     One 
passage  in  TertuUian  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  1)  illustrates 
the  gi-owing  popularity  of  the  word_  which  events 
ually  prevailed,  "instrumenti  vel  quod  magis  in 
usu  est   dicere,  testamenti."     The  word  was  na- 
turally used  by  Greek  writers  in  speaking  of  the 
parts  of  these   two  collections.     Tlrey  enumerate 
{e.  g.  Athan.  Syrwp.  Sac.  Script.')  rh  Pil3\ia  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;   and  as  these  were 
contrasted  with  the  apocryphal  books  circulated  by 
heretics,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  word  as  limited  by  the  article  to  the 
whole  collection  of  the  canonical  Sciiptm-es.     In 
Chrysostom  {Horn.  x.  in  Gen.,  ffom.  ix.  in  Col.) 
it   is  thus   applied  in   a  way  which   shows  this 
use  to  have  already  become  familiar  to  those  to 
whom  he  wrote.     The  liturgical  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  worship  of  the  Church  became  organised, 
would  naturally  favour  this  application.     The  MSS. 
from  which  they  were  read  would  be  emphatically 
the  books  of  each  church  or  monastery.    And  when  , 
this  use  of  the  word  was  established  in  the  East,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  pass  gi-adually  to  the 
Western  Church.     The  terminology  of  that  Church 
bears  witness  throughout   {e.  g.  Episcopus,  Pres- 
byter, Diaconus,  Litania,  Liturgia,  Monachus,  Ab- 
bas, and  others)  to  its  Greek  origin,  and  the  history 
of  the  word  Biblia  has  followed  the  analogy  of  those 
that  have  been  referred  to.     Here  too  there  was 
less  risk  of  its  being  used  in  any  other  than  the 
higher  meaning,  because  it  had  not,  in  spite  of 
the  introduction  even  in  classical  Latiuity  of  Biblio- 
theca,  BibUopola,  taken  the  place  of  libri,  or  libelli, 
in  the  common  speech  of  men. 

It  is  however  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  the 
histoiy  of  the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  on 
that  of  its  reception  in  the  Western  Church,  that 
"  Bible "  is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
though  Bibliopece  is  given  (Lye,  Vict.  Anglo- 
Sax.)  as  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  mediaeval  Latin  for  the  Scriptures  as  the 
great  treasure-house  of  books  (DuCange  and  Adelung, 
in  voc).  If  we  derive  from  our  raother-tongue  the 
singularly  happy  equivalent  of  the  Greek  euaTye- 
\loy,  we  have  received  the  word  which  stands  on  an 
equal  eminence  with  Gospel  as  one  of  the  later  im- 
portations consequent  on  the  Nonnan  Conquest  and 
fuller  intercourse  with  the  Continent.  When  the 
English  which  grew  out  of  this  union  fii-st  appeai-s 
in  literature,  the  word  is  already  naturalised.  In 
R.  Brunne  (p.  290),Piers  Ploughman  (1916, 4271), 
and  Chaucer  {Prol.  437),  it  appears  in  its  dis- 
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tinctive  sense,  though  the  latter,  in  at  least  one 
pass^e  {House  of  Fame,  Book  iii.)  uses  it  in  a 
way  which  indicates  that  it  was  not  always  limited 
to  that  meaniug.  From  that  time  however  the 
higher  use  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  any  lower ; 
and  the  choice  of  it,  rather  than  of  any  of  its 
synonymes  hy  the  great  translators  of  the  Scriptures, 
Wyklyf,  Luther,  Coverdale,  fixed  it  beyond  all 
possibility  of  a  change.  The  tranformation  of  the 
word  from  a  plural  into  a  singular  noun  in  all  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe,  though  originating 
probably  in  the  solecisms  of  the  Latin  of  the  13th 
cetitury  (Du  Cange,  in  voc,  Bihlia),  has  made  it 
fitter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  for  its 
high  office  as  the  title  of  that  which,  by  virtue  of 
its  unity  and  plan,  is  emphatically  the  Book. 

il.  The  history  of  the  gi-owth  of  the  collections 
known  as  the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively, 
will  he  found  fully  under  CANON.  It  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  of  co-ordinate  authority,  and  therefore  as  parts 
of  one  whole — how,  i.  e.  the  idea  of  a  completed 
Bible,  even  before  the  word  came  into  use,  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  minds  of  men.  As  regai'ds  a 
large  portion  of  the  writings  of' the  New  Testament 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  autho- 
rity not  lower,  nay  even  higher  than  the  Old.  That 
winch  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  "  prophets"  of 
the  Old  dispensation  is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of 
the  New  (Eph.  iii.  5).  The  Apostles  write  as 
having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii.  40), 
as  teaching  and  being  taught  "  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  i.  12).  Where  they  make  no 
such  direct  claim  ^heir  language  is  still  that  of  men 
who  teach  as  "  having  authority,"  and  so  far  the 
old  prophetic  spirit  is  revived  in  them,  and  their 
teaching  differs,  as  did  that  of  their  Master,  from 
Ihe  traditions  of  the  Scribes.  As  the  revelation  of 
God  tlu'ough  the  Son  was  recognised  as  fuller  and 
more  perfect  than  tliat  which  had  been  made  iroKvfie- 
pws  KoX  'iro\vTp6irus  to  the  fathers  (Heb.  i.  1),  the 
records  of  what  He  had  done  and  said,  when  once 
recognised  as  authentic,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
less  sacred  than  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews.  Indi- 
cations of  this  are  found  even  within  the  N.  T. 
itself.  Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the  2nd  Epistle 
of  Peter,  it  shows  that  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  had  come  to  be 
classed  among  the  7pa^al  of  the  Church  (2  Pet. 
iii.  16).  The  language  of  the  same  Epistle  in  rela- 
tion to  the  recorded  teaching  of  Prophets  and  Apostles 
(iii.  2,  cf.  Eph.  iii.  20,  iii.  5,  v.  11),  shows  that  the 
iraffa  'jrpo<p'qr€ia  'Ypa<f)i}s  can  hardly  be  limited  to 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  command 
that  the  letter  to  the  Colossians  was  to  be  read  in 
the  church  of  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  16),  though  it 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  regarded  as  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  ypa<f>^  0e(J7rv€U(rTOS,  indicates  a 
practice  which  would  naturally  lead  to  its  being  so 
regarded.  The  writing  of  a  man  who  spoke  as  in- 
spired, could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  participating  in 
the  inspiration.  It  is  part  of  the  development  of  the 
same  feeling  that  the  earliest  records  of  the  woi*ship  of 
the  Christian  Church  indicate  the  litui'gical  use  of 
some  at  least  of  the  writings  of  the  New,  as  well  as 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Justin  {ApoL  i.  66)  places 
rh.  &,iroiiv7}fi.opei>iJ.ara  ratv  hnvoffrSXiav  as  read  in 
close  connexion  with,  or  in  the  place  of  ri  cvy- 
ypdfifxara  ruv  wpo(p7}Tuv,  and  this  juxta-position 
coiTesponds  to  the  manner  in  which  Ignatius  had 
previously  spoken  of  a£  Trpo(p7}Tdaiy  v6hqs  Macreas, 
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T^  evayyeXiov  (JEp.  ad  Smym.  c.  7).  It  is  not 
meant  of  course  that  such  phrases  or  such  practices, 
prove  the  existence  of  a  recognised  collection,  but 
they  show  with  what  feelings  individual  writings 
were  regarded.  They  prepaa-e  the  way  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  whole  body  of  N.  T.  wi-itings,  as 
soon,  as  the  Canon  is  completed,  as  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  Old.  A  little  farther  on  and  the 
recognition  is  complete.  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
{ad  Autolyc.  B.  iii.),  Irenaeus  {adv.  Haer.  \\. 
27,  iii.  1),  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iii,  p. 
455,  iv.  p.  561),  TertuUian  {adv.  Prax.  15, 
20-),  all  speak  of  the  New  Testament  writing  (what 
writings  they  included  under  this  title  is  of  course 
a  distinct  question)  as  making  up  with  the  Old, 
p.la  yvoKns  (Clem.  Al.  L  c),  "  totum  instrumen- 
tum  utriusque  testament!"  (Tert.  ?.  c),  universae 
scripturae.  As  this  was  in  part  a  consequence  of 
the  liturgical  usage  refen-ed  to,  so  it  reacted  on  it, 
and  influenced  the  transcribers  and  translatois  of 
the  books  which  were  needed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Church.  The  Syrian  Peschito  in  the  3rd,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  2nd  century,  includes  (with  thq 
omission  of  some  of  the  aj/riKeySfieva)  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  The  Alexandrian 
Codex,  presenting  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a 
complete  Bible,  may  be  taken  as  the  representative 
of  the  full  maturity  of  the  feeling,  which  we  have 
seen  in  its  eaidier  developments. 

III.  The  existence  of  a  collection  of  sacred  hooks 
recognised  as  authoritative,  leads  naturally  to  a 
more  or  less  systematic  aiTangement.  The  arrange- 
ment must  rest  upon  some  principle  of  classification. 
The  names  given  to  the  several  books  will  indicate 
in  some  instances  the  view  taken  of  their  contents, 
in  others  the  kind  of  notation  applied  both  to  the 
greater  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  sacred  volumes. 

The  existence  of  a  classification  analogous  to  that 
adopted  by  the  later  Jews  and  still  retained  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  indicated  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  0.  T.  Canon  (Zech.  vii.  12). 
Wlien  the  CaJion  was  looked  on  as  settled,  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  books  of  the  Apociypha,  it 
took  a  more  definite  fonn.  The  Prologue  to  Eccle- 
siasticus  mentions  "  the  law  and  the  prophets  and 
the  other  Books."  In  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  recognition.  "  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  " 
is  the  shorter  (Matt.  si.  13,  xxii.  40;  Acts  xiii.  15, 
&c.);  "the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms" 
(Lukexxiv.  44),  the  fuller  statement  of  the  division 
popularly  recognised.  The  airangement  of  the 
books  of  the  Heb.  text  under  these  three  heads,  re- 
quires however  a  further  notice. 

1.  The  Torah,  iTji^,  ^''^i'^os,  naturally  continued 

to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must  have  held  from 
the  fu"st  as  the  most  ancient  and  authoritative  por- 
tion. Whatever  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its  present 
form,  the  existence  of  a  book  bearing  this  title  is 
traceable  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  (Josh.  i.  8,  viii.  3,  xxiv.  26).  The 
name  which  must  at  fii-st  have  attached  to  those 
portions  of  the  whole  book  was  applied  to  the  earlier 
and  contemporaneous  history  connected  with  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  and  ascribed  to  the  same  wiuter. 
The  marked  distinctness  of  the  five  portions  which 
make  up  the  Torah  shows  that  they  must  have 
been  designed  as  separate  books,  and  when  the 
Canon  was  completed,  and  the  books  in  their  pre- 
sent foi-m  made  the  object  of  study,  names  for  each 
book  were  wanted  and  were  found.     In  the  Hebrew 
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classification  the  titles  were  taken  fi'om  the  initial 
words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial  verse  ;  in 
thatof  the  LXX.  they  were  intended  to  be  signi- 
ficant of  the  subject  of  each  book,  and  so  we  have — 

1.  n^K'Nia  ....     reVetns. 
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2.  niw  (n^Ni)  . 

4.  "liioa  .   .   . 

5.  Dnh'n'    .   .   . 


*'E^o5o5. 
AeuiTtKtJr. 
'Aptdfioi. 
AevTepov6fiiov. 


The  Greek  titles  were  adopted  without  change, 
except  as  to  the  4th  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  from 
them  have  descended  to  the  bibles  of  modem 
Christendom. 

2.  The  next  gi'oup  presents  a  more  singular  com- 
bination.    The  antmgement  stands  as  follows : — 

[  Joshua. 
I  Judges. 
I  1  &  2  Samuel. 
1  &  2  Kings. 

Isaiah. 

JeremiaU. 

Ezekiel. 


yebiim. 
Propbetae. 


DijiB'XT 

(priores) 

' 

^  D'Vn? 

D'mns  , 

(majores) 

(posteriores) 

D-'ilDi? 

\ 

V  (rainores) 

!S)     L 


The  twelve 

minor 

Prophets. 


— the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  coiTesponding  to 
those  of  the  English  bibles. 

The  grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical 
were  classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which 
contained  the  teaching  of  Prophets,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  at  first  sight  obvious,  but 
the  0.  T.  presents  some  facts  which  may  suggest 
an  explanation.  The  Sons  of  the  Prophets  (1  Sam. 
X.  5 ;  2  K.  v., 22,  vi.  1)  living  together  as  a  so- 
ciety, almost  as  a  caste  (Am.  vii.  14),  trained  to  a 
religious  life,  cultivating  sacred  minstrelsy,  must 
have  occupied  a  position  as  instructors  of  the  people, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  special  calling  which  sent 
them  as  God's  messengers  to  the  people.  A  body 
of  men  so  placed,  become  naturally,  unless  intellec- 
tual activity  is  absorbed  in  asceticism,  historians 
and  annaHsts.  The  references  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  0.  T.  show  that  they  actually  were  so. 
Kathan  the  prophet,  Gad,  the  seer  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  Ahijah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix. 
29),  Isaiah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22,  xxxiii.  32),  are  cited 
as  chroniclers.  The  greater  antiquity  of  the  earlier 
historical  books,  and  perhaps  the  traditional  belief 
that  they  had  originated  in  this  way,  were  likely  to 
co-operate  in  raising  them  to  a  high  place  of  honour 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  so 
they  were  looked  on  as  having  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter which  was  denied  to  the  historical  books  of 
the  Hagiogi-apha.  The  greater  extent  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  no  less  than  the 
prominent  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  led  naturally  to  their  being  recog- 
nised as  the  Prophetae  Majores.  The  exclusion  of 
Daniel  fi'om  this  subdivision  is  a  more  remarkable 
&ct,  and  one  which  has  been  differently  interpreted, 
the  Rationalistic  school  of  later  criticism  (Eichhora, 
De  Wette,  Bertholdt)  seeing  in  it  an  indication  of 
later  date,  and  therefore  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
the  orthodox  school  on  the  other,  as  represented  by 
Hengstenberg  {Dissert,  on  Dan.,  Oh.  ii.  §iv.  and 
v.),  maintaining  tliat  the  difference  rested  only  on 
the  ground  that,  though  the  utterer  of  predictions, 
he  had  not  exercised,  as  the  others  had  done,  a 
prophet*s  office  among  the  people.  Whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  the  position  of  this  Book  in 


the  Hagiographa  led  the  later  Jews  to  think  and 
speak  slightingly  of  it,  and  Christians  who  reasoned 
with  them  out  of  its  predictions  wei-e  met  by  re- 
marks disparaging  to  its  authority  (Hengstenberg, 
/.  c).  The  aiTangement  of  the  Prophetae  Minoi'es 
does  not  call  for  special  notice,  except  so  far  as  they 
were  counted,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  list  of 
Canonical  books  within  a  memorial  numbei-,  an- 
swering to  that  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  as  a  single  volume,  and  described  as  rh 
Sci}B€KaTrp6(pr}T0V. 

3.  Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  Cetu- 
bim,  D''2^n3  (from  nflSj  to  ^vrite),  ypa(f>€?a,  ayt6- 
ypa^a,  including  the  remaining  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  arranged  in  the  following  order,  and  with 
subordinate  divisions : 

(a)  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job. 

(6)  The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther. 

(c)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chro- 
nicles. 

Of  these,  (a)  was  distinguished  by  the  memorial 
word  DDX  "  truth"  formed  from  the  initial  letters 
of  the  three  books ;  (6)  as  ni?3p  t^*pn^  the  five 

rolls  as  being  wiitten  for  use  in  the  synagogues  on 
special  festivals  on  five  separate  rolls. 

Of  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books,  those  wliich 
are  descriptive  of  their  contents  are  DvHn  the 
Psalms.  vK'O,  Proverbs.  HD'^X,  Lamentations 
(from  the  opening  word  of  wailing  in  i.  1).  The 
Song  of  Songs  (Dn^^n  W).  Ecclesiastes  (H^ Pip, 
the  Preacher).  1  and  2  Chronicles  (□'•DN"!  nd':!^ 
words  of  days  =  records). 

The  Septnagiut  translation  presents  the  following 
titles, — VaXfioi,  Tlapoifjuai,  Qp^foi^  ^K<Tfia  ac/id- 
raiVi  ''EKKX'qa'iaa'T'fjS,  napa\enr6fX€va  (i,  e.  things 
omitted,  as  being  supplementary  to  the  Books  of 
Kings).  The  Latin  version  imports  some  of  the 
titles,  and  translates  othei-s.  Psalmi,  Proverbia, 
Threni,  Canticura  Canticorum,  Ecclesiastes,  Parali- 
pomenon,  and  these  in  their  translated  foa-m  have 
deteimined  the  received  titles  of  the  book  in  our 
EngUsh  Bibles, — Ecclesiastes,  in  which  the  Greek 
title  is  retained,  and  Chronicles,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  and  not  the  Greek  title  is  translated,  being 
exceptions. 

The  LXX.  presents,  however,  some  striking  va- 
riations in  point  of  arrangement  as  well  as  in  rela- 
tion to  the  names  of  books.  Both  in  this  and  in  the 
insertion  of  the  &.vTi\ey6fjL€va,  which  we  now  know 
as  the  Apociypha,  among  the  other  books,  we  trace 
the  absence  of  that  strong  reverence  for  the  Canon 
and  its  traditional  order  which  distinguished  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  Law,  it  is  true,  stands  first, 
but  the  distinction  between  the  greater  and  lesser 
prophets,  between  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha is  no  longer  recognised.  Daniel,  with  the 
ApociTphal  additions,  follows  upon  Ezekiel ;  the 
Apocryphal  1st  or  3rd  Book  of  Esdras  comes  as  a 
2nd  following  on  the  Canonical  Ezra.  Tobit  and 
Judith  are  placed  after  Nehemiah,  Wisdom  {'2,o(l>ia 
:$a\6fi(avTos)  and  Ecclesiasticus  {^o^la  Sefpax) 
after  Canticles,  Baruch  before  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah  after  Lamentations,  the  twelve  Lesser 
Prophets  before  the  four  Greater,  and  the  two  Books 
of  Maccabees  come  at  the  close  of  all.  The  Latin 
version  follows  nearly  the  same  order,  inverting  the 
relative  position  of  the  greater  and  lesser  prophets. 
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The  separation  of  the  doubtful  books  under  the  title 
of  Apocrypha  in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  left  the  othei-s-  in  the  order  in  which  we 
now  have  them. 

The  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament  presents  some  variations,  not 
without  interest,  as  indicating  diflerences  of  feeling 
or  modes  of  thought.     The  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  nnifonnly  stand  first.     They 
ai"e  so  far  to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was 
to   the    Old   Testament.      They  do    not    present 
however   in   themselves,   as  the   Books  of  Moses 
did,  any  order  of  succession.      The  actual  order 
does   not  depend   upon  the  rank  or  ftmction    of 
the  wi'itei-s  to  whom  they  are  assigned.     The  two 
not  written  by  Apostles  are  preceded  and  followed 
by  those  which  are,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  true  ex- 
planation were  to  be  found  in  a  traditional  belief 
as  to  the  dates  of  the  several  Gospels,  according  to 
which  St.  Matthew's,  whether  in  its  Greek  or  He- 
brew form,  was  the  earliest,  and  St.  John's  the 
latest.     The  arrangement  once  adopted  would  na- 
turally confirm  the  belief,  and  so  we  find  it  assumed 
by  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Augustine.     The  position  of 
the  Acts  as  an  intennediate  book,  the  sequel  to  the 
Gospels,  the  prelude  to  the  Epistles,  was  obviously 
a  natural  one.     After   this  we  meet  with   some 
striking  differences.     The  order  in  the  Alesaudiian, 
Vatican   and  Ephi'aem  MSS,  (A  B  C)  gives  pre- 
cedence to  thfe  Catholic  Epistles,  and  as  this  is  also 
recognised  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  {Can.  60), 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Catech.  iv.  p.  35),  and  Atha- 
iiasius  {Epist.  Fest.  ed.  Bened.  i.  p.  961),  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Eastern 
Churches.     Lachraann,  who  bases  his  recension  of 
the  text  chiefly  on  this  family  of  MSS.,  has  repro- 
duced   the    ari'angement   in    his    editions.      The 
Western    Church  on   the   other   hand,   as   repre- 
sented by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  their  successors, 
gave  priority  of  position  to  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
and  as  the  order  in  which  these  were  given  presents 
(1.)  those  addressed  to  Churches  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance,  (2.)  those  ad- 
dressed to  individuals,  the  foremost  place  was  na- 
turally  occupied  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  tendency  of  the  Western  Church  to  recognise 
Rome  as  its  centre  of  authority  may  perhaps  in 
part  account  for  this  departure  from  the  custom  of 
the  East.     The  order  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  them- 
selves, however,  is  generally  the   same,  and  the 
only  conspicuously  different  an-angement  was  that 
of  Marcion,  who  aimed  at  a  chronological  order. 
In  the  three  MSS.  above  referred  to,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  comes  after  2  Thessalonians.    In  those 
followed  by  Jerome,  it  stands,  as  in  the  English 
Bible  and  the  Textus  Receptus,  after  Philemon.     We 
are  left  to  conjecture  the  grounds  of  this  difference. 
Possibly  the  absence  of  St.  Paul's  name,  possibly 
the  doubts  which  existed  as  to  his  being  the  sole 
author  of  it,  possibly  its  approximation  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Catholic  Epistles  may  have  determined 
the  arrangement.     The  Apocalypse,   as  might  be 
expected  from  the  peculiar  character  of  its  contents, 
occupied  a  position  by  itself.     Its  comparatively 
late  recognition  may  have  determined  the  position 
which  it  has  uniformly  held   as  the  last  of  the 
Sacred  feooks. 

IV".  Division  into  Chapters  and  Verses.  As 
soon  as  any  break  is  made  in  the  continuous  wi'itiog 
which  has  characterised  in  nearly  all  countries  the 
eai-ly  stages  of  the  ai-t,  we  get  the  gei-ms  of  a 
system  of  division.     But  these  divisions  may  be 
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used  foi*  two  distinct  purposes.  So  far  «s  they  are 
used  to  exhibit  the  logical  relations  of  words,  clauses 
and  sentences  to  each  other,  they  tend  to  a  recognised 
punctuation.  So  far  as  they  are  used  for  greater  con-, 
venience  of  reference,  or  as  a  help  to  the  memory, 
they  answer  to  the  chapters  and  verses  of  our  mo- 
dem Bibles.  The  question  now  to  be  answered  is 
that  which  asks  what  systems  of  notation  of  the 
latter  kind  have  been  employed  at  different  times 
by  transcribers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  the  system  now  in  use. 
(1.)  The  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  the  liturgical 
use  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  without  some 
kinds  of  recognised  division.  In  proportion  as  the 
books  were  studied  and  commented  on  in  the  schools 
of  the  Rabbis,  the  division  would  become  more 
technical  and  complete,  and  hence  the  existing  no- 
tation which  is  recognised  in  the  Talmud  (the  Ge- 
mara  ascribing  it  to  Moses, — Hupfeld,  Stud,  und 
Krii.  1830,  p.  827)  may  probably  have  originated 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  synagogue 
ritual.  The  New  Testament  quotations  from  the 
Old  are  for  the  most  part  cited  without  any  more 
specific  reference  than  to  the  Book  fi;om  which  they 
come.  The  references  however  in  Mark  xii.  26 
and  Luke  xx.  37  {M  t^s  ^drov),  Rom.  xi.  2 
(4y  'HKia)  and  Acts  viii.  32  (t)  irepioxh  t^s 
7po0^s),  indicate  a  division  which  had  become 
familiar,  and  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sec- 
tions were  known  popularly  by  titles  taken  from 
their  subjects.  In  like  manner  the  existence  of  a 
cycle  of  lessons  is  indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17  ;  Acts 
xiii.  15,  XV.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  li;  and  this,  whether 
identical  or  not  with  the  later  Rabbinic  cycle,  must 
have  involved  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that 
subsequently  adopted. 

The  Tabnudic  division  is  on  the  following  plan. 
The  law  was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  fifty- 
four  m^K'^Sj  PaTshioth  =  sections,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  Jewish  inter- 
calary year,  provision  being  made  for  the  shorter 
year  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  shorter  sec- 
tions. Co-existing  with  this  there  was  a  subdi- 
vision into  lesser  Parshioth,  which  seiTed  to  de- 
teimine  the  portions  of  the  sections  taken  by  the 
several  readers  in  the  synagogues.  The  lesser  Par- 
shioth themselves  were  classed  under  two  heads 
— the  open  (nim'nSl,  Petuchoth)  which  served 
to  indicate  a  change  *of  subject  analogous  to  that 
between  two  paragraphs  in  modem  writing,  and 
began,  accordingly  a  fresh  line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the 
Shut  (niD-inp,  Satumoth),  which  corresponded  to 
miuor  divisions,  and  were  marked  only  by  a  space 
within  the  line.  The  initifd  letters  S  and  D 
served  as  a  notation,  in  the  margin  or  in  the  text 
itself,  for  the  two  kinds  of  sections.  The  threefold 
initial  BSS  or  DDD.  was  used  when  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  the  Pai-shioth  coincided  with 
that  of  a  Sabbath  lesson  (comp.  Keil.  Einleitwag  in 
das  A.  T.  §170,  171). 

A  different  terminology  was  employed  for  the 
Prophetae  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the  division 
was  less  uniform.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Prophets  were  first  read  in  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  consequently  divided  into  sections,  be- 
cause the  reading  of  the  Law  had  been  forbidden 
by  Autiochus  Epiphanes,  rests  upon  a  very  slight 
foundation,  but  its  existence  is  at  any  rate  a  proof 
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that  the  Law  was  believed  to  have  been  systematic- 
ally divided  before  the  same  process  was  applied  to  the 
.  other  books.  The  name  of  the  sections  in  this  case 
was  rii"lDSn  (Haphtaroth,  from  ^IDQ,  dimittere). 

If  the  name  were  applied  in  this  way  beamse 
the  lessons  from  the  Prophets  came  at  the  close  of 
the  synagogue  service,  and  so  were  followed  by  the 
dismissal  of  the  people  (VitriDga  de  Synag.  iii.  2, 
20),  its  history  would  present  a  singular  analogy 
to  that  of  "  Missa,"  "  Mass "  on  the  assumption 
that  it  also  was  derived  from  the  "  Ite  missa  est," 
by  which  the  congregation  was  informed  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  earlier  poiiion  of  the  sei"vice  of 
the  Church.  The  peculiar  use  of  Missa  shortly 
after  its  appearance  in  the  Latin  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  of  Haptaroth 
(sex  Missas  de  Prophets  Esai§,  facite,  Caesar. 
Arelat.  and  Aurelian  in  Bingham,  Ant.  xiii.  1) 
presents  at  least  a  singular  coincidence.  The  Hap- 
taroth themselves  were  intended  to  correspond  with 
the  larger  Parshioth  of  the  Law,  so  that  there  might 
be  a  distinct  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  interca- 
lary year  as  before ;  but  the  traditions  of  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Spanish  Jews,  both  of  them  of  great 
antiquity,  present  a  considerable  diversity  in  the 
length  of  the  divisions,  and  show  that  they  had 
never  been  determined  by  the  same  authority  as 
that  which  had  settled  the  Parshioth  of  the  Law 
(Van  der  Hooght,  Praefat.  in  Bib.  §35).  Of  the 
traditional  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  however 
that  which  has  exercised  most  influence  in  the  re- 
ceived arrangement  of  the  test,  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  larger  sections  into  verses  (D^p-IDS  Pesu- 
kim).  These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  'used  till 
the  post-Talmudic  recension  of  the  text  by  the 
Masoretes  of  the  9th  century.  They  were  then 
applied,  first  to  the  prose  and  affcerwai'ds  to  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  supersed- 
ing in  the  latter  the  arrangement  of  (TtIxoi,  KwXay 
K6/j.fiaTaj  lines  and  groups  of  lines,  which  had  been 
based  upon  metrical  considerations.  The  verses  of 
the  Masoretic  divisions  were  preserved  with  compa- 
ratively slight  variations  through  the  middle  ages, 
and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  translators  and  editors 
when  the  attention  of  Em'opean  scholars  was  di- 
rected to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew 
MSS,  the  notation  had  been  simply  marked  by  the 
Soph-Passuk  (  :  )  at  the  end  of  each  verse ;  and 
in  the  earlier  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  (Sabionetta's, 
1557,  and  Plantin's,  1566)  the  Hebrew  numerals 
which  guide  the  reader  in  referring,  are  attached  to 
every  fifth  verse  only.  The  Concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  1450,  however,  had  rested  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  numeral  to  each  verse,  and  this  was 
-adopted  by  the  Dommican  Pagninus  in  his  Latin 
version,  1528,  and  carried  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  coinciding  substantially, 
as  regards  the  former,  with  the  Masoretic,  and 
therefore  with  the  modern  division,  but  differing 
materially  as  to  the  New  Testament  from  that 
which  was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens  (c/.  infra) 
and  through  his  widely  cu'culated  editions  passed 
into  general  reception.  The  chief  facts  that  remain 
to  be  stated  as  to  the  verse  divisions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are,  (1 .)  that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens 
in  his  edition  of  the  Vailgate,  1555,  and  by  Frellon 
in  that  of  1 556 ;  that  it  appeared,  for  the  first  time 
in  an  English  translation,  in  the  Geneva  Bible  of 
1560,  and  was  thence  transfeiTed  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible  of  1568,  and  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611. 
In  Coverdale's  Bible  we  meet  with  the  older  nota- 
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tion,  which  was  in  familiar  use  for  other  books,  and 
retained  in  some  instances  (e.  g.  in  references  to 
Plato),  to  the  present  times.  The  letters  ABC 
D  are  placed  at  equal  distances-  in  the  margin  of 
each  page,  and  the  reference  is  made  to  the  page 
(or,  in  the  case  of  Scriptm-e,  to  the  chapter)  and  the 
letter  accordmgly. 

The  Septuagint  translation,  together  with  the 
Latin  versions  based  upon  it,  have  contributed  little 
or  nothiug  to  the  received  division  of  the  Bibles. 
Made  iat  a  time  when  the  Rabbinic  subdivisions 
were  not  enforced,  hardly  perhaps  existing,  and  not 
used  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  scrupulous  cai-e  which  showed  itself 
in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  language  of 
Tei-tullian  {Scorp.  ii.)  and  Jerome  (in  Mic.  vi.  9  ; 
Zeph.  iii.  4)  implies  the  existence  of  "capitula"  of 
some  sort ;  but  the  word  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  any  more  definite  sense  than  "  locus" 
or  "  passage."  The  liturgical  use  of  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  lead  to  the  employment  of 
some  notation  to  distinguish  the  avayv<*}(rfiaTa  or 
•'  lectiones,"  and  individual  students  or  transcribers 
might  adopt  a  system  of  reference  of  their  own ;  but 
we  find  nothing  corresponding  to  the  fully  organised 
notation  which  originated  with  the  Talmudists  or 
Masoretes.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  general 
use  of  Lectionaria — in  which  the  poitions  read  in 
the  Church  services  were  vn'itten  separately — may 
have  hindered  the  development  of  such  a  system. 
Whatever  traces  of  it  we  find  are  accordingly  scanty 
and  fluctuating.  The  sticho-metric  mode  of  writing 
(i.  e.  the  division  of  the  text  into  short  lines  ge- 
nerally with  very  little  regard  to  the  sense)  adopted 
in  the  4th  or  5th  centuries  (see  Prolegom.  to  Breit- 
inger*s  Septuagint,  i.  §6),  though  it  may  have  faci- 
litated reference,  or  been  useful  as  a  guide  to  the 
reader  in  the  half-chant  commonly  used  in  liturgical 
services,  was  too  arbitrary  (except  where  it  coiTe- 
sponded  to  the  parallel  clauses  of  the  Hebrew  poet- 
ical books)  and  inconvenient  to  be  generally  adopted. 
The  Alexandrian  MSS.  present  a  partial  notetion 
of  /ce^a\a?a,  but  as  regards  the  Old  Testament  these 
ai'e  found  only  in  portions  of  Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua.  Traces  exist  (Monument.  Eccles.  Coteler. 
Breitinger,  Proleg.  ut  sup.)  of  a  like  division  in 
Numbers,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  and  Latin  MSS. 
present  frequently  a  system  of  division  into  "  tituli " 
or  "  capitula,"  but  without  any  recognised  standards. 
In  the  13th  century,  however,  the  development  of 
theology  as  a  science,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of 
the  Scriptui'es  as  a  text^book  for  lectures,  led  to  the 
general  adoption  of  a  more  systematic  division, 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Stephen  Langton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Triveti  Annal.  p.  182,  ed. 
Oxon),  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  (Gibert  Genebrard, 
Chronol.  1.  iv.  p.  644),  and  passing  through  his 
Commentary  {Postilla  in  Universa  Bibliaj  and  ■ 
Concordance,  circ.  1240)  into  general  use.  No 
other  subdivision  of  the  chapters  was  united  with 
this  beyond  that  indicated  by  the  mai'ginal  letters 
A  B  C  D  as  described  above. 

As  regards  the  Old  Testament  then,  the  present 
aiTangement  grows  out  of -the  union  of  Cardinal 
Hugo's  capitular  division  and  the  Masoretic  verses. 
The  ApoCi-yphal  books,  to  which  of  course  no  Ma- 
soretic division  was  applicable,  did  not  receive  a 
versicular  division  till  the  Latin  edition  of  Pagninus 
in  1528,  nor  the  division  now  in  use  till  Stephens's 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1545.  The  history  of  the 
New  Testament  presents  some  additional  facts  of 
interest.     Here,   as  in  the  case  of  the   Old,   the 
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system  of  notation  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of ; 
study.  The  compaiison  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit  the  harmony  be- 
tween them.  Of  these,  the  first  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  was  the  Diatcssaron  of  Tatian  in  the 
2nd  centuiy  (Euseb.  JI.  E.  iv.  29).  This  was 
followed  by  a  work  of  like  character  from 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria  in  the  3rd  (Eus.  Epist. 
ad  Carpianum).  The  system  adopted  by  Am- 
monius, however,  that  of  attaching  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other 
tSiree,  and  inserting  those  which  were  not  parallel, 
destroyed  the  outward  form  in  which  the  Gospel 
history  had  been  recorded,  was  practically  inconve- 
nient. Nor  did  their  labours  have  any  direct  effect 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  text,  unless  we 
adopt  the  conjectures  of  MiU  and  Wetstein  that  it  is 
to  Ammonius  or  Tatian  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the 
mai'ginal  notation  of  Ks^dXaia,  marked  by  A  B 
r  A,  which  are  found  in  the  older  MSS.  The 
seai'ch  after  a  more  convenient  method  of  exhibiting 
the  pai-allelisms  of  the  Gospels  led  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  to  form  the  ten  Canons  {KdvoveSj  registers) 
which  bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the  sections  of 
the  Gospels  are  classed  according  as  the  fact  nar- 
rated is  found  in  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in  two  or 
more.  In  applying  this  system  to  the  transcrip- 
tion of  the  Gospels,  each  of  them  was  divided 
into  shoiter  sections  of  variable  length,  and  to  each 
of  these  were  attached  two  numei"als,  one  indicating 
the  Canon  under  which  it  would  be  found,  and  the 
other  its  place  in  that  Canon.  Luke,  for  ex- 
ample, would  represent  the  13th  section  belonging 
to  the  first  Canon.  This  division,  however,  ex- 
tended only  to  the  books  that  had  come  imder  the 
study  of  the  Harmonists.  The  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  were  first  divided  in  a  similai'  manner  by  the 
unknown  Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius  assigns  the 
credit  of  it  {circ.  396),  and  he  himself,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Atbanasius,  applied  the  method  of  divi- 
sion to  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  completed  the 
work  by  dividing  the  Apocalypse  (circ.  500). 

Of  the  four  great  uncial  MSS.,  A  presents  the 
Ammonian  or  Eusebian  numerals  and  canons,  C 
and  D  the  numerals  ^vithout  the  canons.  B  has 
neither  numerals  nor  canons,  but  a  notation  of  its 
own,  the  chief  pecuharity  of  which  is,  that  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  treated  as  a  single  book,  and 
brought  under  a  continuous  capitulation.  Aiter  pass- 
ing into  disuse  and  so  into  compai-ative  oblivion, 
the  Eusebian  and  Euthalian  divisions  have  recently 
(since  1827)  again  become  familiar  to  the  English 
student  thi'ough  Bishop  Lloyd's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as  with  the 
Old,  the  division  into  chapters  adopted  by  Hugh  de 
St.  Cher  superseded  those  that  had  been  in  use 
previously,  appeared  in  the  eai'ly  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  was  transfeiTcd  to  the  English  Bible  by 
Coverdale  and  so  became  universal.  The  notation 
of  the  verses  in  each  chapter  naturally  followed  on 
the  use  of  the  Masoretic  verses  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  superiority  of  such  a  division  over  the 
marginal  notation  A  B  C  D  in  the  Bible  of  Cai- 
dinal  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  led  men  to  adopt  an 
analogous  system  for  the  New.  In  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Pagninus  accordingly,  there  is  a  versicular 
division,  though  differing  fi-om  the  one  subsequently 
used  in  the  greater  length  of  its  vei-ses.  The  ab- 
sence of  an  authoritati\'-e  standard  like  that  of  the 
Masoretes,  lel't  more  scope  to  tlie  individud  discre- 
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tion  of  editors  or  printers,  and  the  activity  of  the 
two  Stephenses  caused  that  which  they  adopted  in 
theii*  numerous  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  and 
Vulgate  to  be  generally  received.  In  the  Prefece 
to  the  Concordance,  published  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1594,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  division.  His  &ther,  he  tells  us,  finding 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  already  divided 
into  chapters  (tmemata,  or  sections),  proceeded  to  a 
further  subdivision  into  verses.  The  name  versicuH 
did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  He  would  have 
preferred  tmematia  or  sectiunculae,  but  the  pre- 
ference of  others  for  the  former  led  him  to  adopt  it. 
The  whole  work  was  accomphshed  "  inter  equitan- 
dum  "  on  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  While 
it  was  in  progress  men  doubted  of  its  success.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  than  it  met  with  universal 
acceptance.  The  edition  in  which  this  division  was 
first  adopted  was  published  in  1551,  another  came 
from  the  same  press  in  1555.  Jt  was  used  for  the 
Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  Hentenius  in 
1559,  for  the  English  version  published  in  Geneva 
in  1560,  and  from  that  time,  with  slight  variations 
in  detail,  has  been  univeraally  recognised.  The  con- 
venience of  such  a  system  for  reference  is  obvious ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has  not  been 
purchased  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  the  perception  by 
ordinary  readers  of  the  true  order  and  connexion  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  In  some  cases  the  division 
of  chapters  separates  portions  which  are  very  closely 
united  (See  e.  g.  Matt.  ix.  38,  and  x.  1,  xix.  1, 
and  XX.  1 ;  Mark  ii.  23-28,  and  iv.  1-5,  viii.  38, 
and  ix.  1 ;  Luke  xx.  45-47,  and  xxi,  1-4;  Acts  vii. 
60,  and  viii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  x.  33,  xi.  1 ;  2  -Cor.  iv. 
18,  V.  1,  vi.  18,  and  vii.  1),  and  throughout  gives 
the  impression  of  a  formal  division  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  continuous  flow  of  narrative  or 
thougjit  which  chaa-acterised  the  book  as  it  came 
from  '  the  hand  of  the  writer.  The  separation  of 
verses  in  its  Im-n  has  conduced  largely  to  the  habit 
of  building  doctrinal  systems  upon  isolated  texts. 
The  advantages  of  the  received  method  are  united 
with  those  of  an  aiTangement  representing  the  ori- 
ginal more  faithfully  in  the  structure  of  the  Para- 
gi"aph  Bibles,  lately  published  by  different  editors, 
and  in  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Lloyd,  Lachmann, 
and  Tischendorf.  The  student  ought,  however,  to 
remember  in  using  these  that  the  paragraphs  belong 
to  the  editor  not  to  the  writer,  and  are  therefore 
liable  to  the  same  casualties  rising  out  of  subjective 
peculiarities,  dogmatic  bias,  and  the  like,  as  the 
chapters  of  our  common  Bibles.  Practically  the 
risk  of  such  casualties  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a 
minimum  by  the  cai-e  Of  editors  to  avoid  the  erroi-s 
into  which  their  predecessors  have  fallen,  but  the 
possibility  of  the  evil  exists,  and  should  thei'fifore  be 
guarded  against  by  the  exercise  of  an  independent 
judgment.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BICH'EI    (nD3;    -BoxopUi;     Bichn    and 

Bochri;  first-born,  Sim.;  youthful,  Gesen.,  Fiirst; 
but  perhaps  rather  son  of  Becher),  ancestor  of 
Sheba(2Sam.xx.  Iff.).    [Becher.]    [A.  C.  H.]. 

BID'KAE  (npna  ;  Bo5eK£{p  ;  Joseph.  BaU- 
Kpos ;  Badacer),  Jehu's  "  captain  "  (K'^C^  ;  Joseph. 
3  T%s  rpiT7}s  fAolpas  Tjysfi^v,  Ant.  ix.  6,  §3), 
origiaally  his  fellow-ofiicer  (2  K.'ix.  25)  ;  who  com- 
pleted the  sentence  on  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  by 
casting  his  body  into  the  field  of  Naboth  after  Jehu 
had  ti-ansfixed  him  with  an  aiTow, 

BIEK.    [Burial.] 
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BIG'THA  (NriJB  ;  BapaQ ;  Bagatha\  one 
of  the  seven  "chamberlains"  (D*p'''1D,  eunuchs) 
of  the  hai'em  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

BIG'THAN  and  BIG'THANA  (tna|l,  Esth. 

ii.  21,  and  N3n32,  vi.  2  ;  Bagatkan)^  an  eunuch 

(chamberlain,  A.V.)  in  thecourt  of  Ahasuerus,  one 
of  those  "who  kept  the  door"  (marg.  "threshold," 
afjXto'wfJLarotp^XaKes,  LXX.),  and  who  conspired 
with  Teresh,  one  of  his  coadjutoi"s,  against  the  kmg's 
life.  The  conspiracy  was  detected  by  Mordecai,  and 
the  eunuchs  hung.  Prideaux  (Cow.  i.  363)  supposes 
that  these  oiHcers  had  been  paitiaJly  superseded  by 
the  degradatioQ  of  Vashti,  and  sought  revenge  by 
the  murder  of  Ahasuerus.  This  suggestion  falls  in 
with  that  of  the  Chaldee  Vs.,  and  of  the  LXX. 
which  in  Esth.  ii.  21  interpolates  the  words 
eKvTriidTjffav  ol  dvo  €vyovxot  rov  ^atriXews  .... 
oTi  Tvpoijx^V  MopSoxccios.  The  name  is  omitted 
by  the  LXX.  on  both  occasions.  Bigthan  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Persian  and  Sanskrit  Baqadana, 
*'agift  of  fortune;'  (Gesen.  s.u.).        [F.  W.  F.] 

BIG'VAI  O'lJS  ;  Bayoue,  Bayovai ;  Beguaij 
Beyoai). 

1.  "  ChUdren  of  fiigvai,"  2056  (Neh.  2067)  in 
number,  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  14;  Neh.  vii.  19),  and  72  of  them 
at  a  later  date  \vith  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14).  [BagOi  ; 
Bago.]  " 

2.  Apparently  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Zerabbabel's 
eKpedition  (Ezr.  ii,  2 ;  Keh.  vii.  7),  and  who  after- 
wai'ds  signed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  16). 

BIL'DAD  (Tn72,  son  of  contention,  if  Ge- 
senius'  derivation  of  it  from  Tl  ?  J3  be  con-ect ; 
5a\5ci5 ;  Baldad\  the  second  of  Job's  thi'ee  fiiends. 
He  is  called  **  the  Shuhite"  (^H-IES'n),  which  implies 

both  his  family  and  nation.  Shuah  was  the  name 
of  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  and  of  an  Ara- 
bian tribe  sprung  from  him,  when  he  had  been  sent 
eastward  by  his  father.  Gesen.  (s.  u.)  supposes  it 
to  be  "  the  same  as  the  Sa/c/cata  of  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
to  the  east  of  Batanea,"  and  therefore  to  the  east  of 
the  land  of  Uz  [Shuah].  The  LXX.  strangely 
enough,  renders  it  b  rwv  '^avx^<^v  rvpavvos,  ap- 
pearing to  intend  a  distinction  between  him  and 
the  other  friends,  whom  in  the  same  verse  it  calls 
jSacnXeis  (Job  ii.  11). 

Bildad  takes  a  share  in  eacli  of  the  three  contro- 
versies with  Job  (viii.  xviii.  xxv.).  He  follows  in 
the  train  of  Eliphaz,  but  with  more  violent  decla- 
mation, less  argument,  and  keener  invective.  His 
address  is  abrupt  and  untender,  and  in  his  very  first 
speech  he  cruelly  attributes  the  death  of  Job's 
children  to  their  own  transgressions ;  and  loudly 
calls  on  Job  to  repent  of  his  supposed  crimes.  His 
second  speech  (xviii.)  merely  recapitulates  his  former 
assertions  of  the  temporal  calamities  of  the  wicked ; 
on  this  occasion  he  implies,  without  expressing, 
Job's  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend  to  exhort 
him  to  repentance.  In  the  third  speech  (xxv.),  un- 
able to  refute  the  sufferer's  arguments,  he  takes 
refuge  in  irrelevant  dogmatism  on  God's  glory 
and  man's  nothingness:  in  reply  to  which  Job 
justly  reproves  him  both  for  deficiency  in  ai'gument 
and  failure  in  charitable  forbeai-ance  (EwSd,  das 
Buck  Ijoh).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BIL'EAM  (Dy^3 ;  'Ufi^\day,  Alex.  l$\adfi ; 

Baakim),  a  town  in  the  western  half  of  the  tribe 
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of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  vi.  70,  as  being 
given  (with  its  "  subm-bs  ")  to  the  Kohathit^2s.  In 
the  lists  in  Josh.  xvii.  and  xxi.  this  name  does  not 
appear,  and  Ibleam  and  Gath-rimmon  are  substituted 
for  it,  the  former  by  an  easy  change  of  letters,  the 
latter  uncertain.  [Gathrimmon;  Ibleam.]   [G.] 

BIL'GAH  (n5^*?3  ;  '6Be\yds;  Belga).  1.  A 
priest  in  the  time  of  David;  the  head  of  the 
fifteenth  coui'se  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
14). 

2.  A  priest  who  retiamed  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubhabel  and  Joshua  (Neh.  xii.  5,  18);  probably 
the  same  who,  under  the  slightly  altered  name 
BiLGAi,  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  8). 

BIL'GAI  (»j'?3 ;  BeKyai ;  Belgai),  Neh.  x.  8  ; 
probably  the  same  as  Bilgah,  2. 

BIL'HAH  {T\rh2  ;  Ba\Aci ;  Bala).  1.  Hand- 
maid of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxix.  '29),  and  concubine  of 
Jacob,  to  whom  she  bore  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx. 
3-8,  xxxT.  25,  xlvi.  25  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  13).  Her  step- 
son Reuben  afterwards  lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22), 
which  entailed  a  curse  upon  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.  4). 

2.  A  town  of  the  Simeouites  (1  Chr.  iv.  29)  ; 
also  called  BaaJah  and  Balah.  [Baal,  p.  147, 
No.  2,  6.] 

BIL'HAN  (ppl;  'BaXm.fi.,  BnAaai/;  Balaan, 
Balan;  the  same  root  as  Bilhah,  Gen.  xxx.  3,  &c. 
The  final  |  is  evidently  a  Horite  termination,  as  in 
Zaavan,  Akan,  Dishan,  Aran,  Lotan,  Alvan,  Hemdan, 
Eshban,  &c. ;  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
Eti-uscan  ena,  Greek  a{v)s,  tav,  &c.). 

1.  A  Hoiile  chief,  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir,  dwell- 
ing in  Mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  27 ;   1  Chr.  i.  42). 

2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 
It  does  not  appear  clearly  ii-om  which  of  the  sons 
of  Benjamin  Jediael  was  descended,  as  he  is  not 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  or  Num.  xxvi.  But  as 
he  was  the  father  of  Ehud  (ver.  10),  and  Ehud 
seems,  from  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  6,  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Bela,  Jediael,  and  consequently  Bilhan,  were 
probably  Belaites.  The  occurrence  of  Bilhan  as 
well  as  Bela  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  names  both 
imported  from  Edom,  is  remarkable.     [A.  C.  H.] 

BIIi'SHAN  (jB'^a  ;  ^aXaadv,  BaXaiv  ;  Bel- 
san),  one  of  Zerubbabers  companions  on  his  expe- 
dition from  Babylon  (Ezt.  ii.  2  ;  Neh.  vii.  7). 

BIM'HAL  (^nD3  ;  BaixaijX  ;    Chamaal),  one 

of  the  sons  of  Japhlet  in  the  line  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  33). 

BIN'EA  (NW3  ;  Bnavi ;  Sanaa),  the  son  of 

Moza ;  one  of  the  descendants  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii. 
37 ;  ix.  43). 

BIN'NDI  (1-Iil3  ;  Bavoui,  Barain,  Bac/ ;  Ben- 
noi,  Benaias,  Bannui).  1.  A  Levite,  father  of 
Noadiah,  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  viii.  33). 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30).   [Balndus.]         , 

3.  Another  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  wha  . 
had  also  taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x^  38).  • 

4.  Altered  from  Bani  in  the  corresponding  list 
in  Ezra  (Neh.  vii.  15). 

5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Henadad,  who  assisted  at  the 
repai-ation  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  under  Nehe- 
miah,  Neh.  iii.  24  ;  x.  9.  He  is  possibly  also  the 
Binnui  in  xii.  8. 
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BIRDS  (PjiV,  'IIBV'  tO;j?;  ri  weTeiv^  —  ra 
opvea  rod  ovpavov,  6pvts,  opyiBiov]  volucriSiOcis). 
Birds  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  food  in  Deut. 
xiv.  11,  20,  the  intermediate  verses  containing  a 
list  of  unclean  birds  which  were  not  to  be  eaten. 
There  is  a  similar  list  in  Ley.  xi.  13-19.  From 
Job  vi.  6,  Luke  xi.  12,  we  find  that  the  eggs  of 
birds  were  also  eaten.  Quails  and  pigeons  are 
edible  birds  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  Our  Saviour's 
mention  of  the  hen  gathering  her  chickens  under 
her  wing  imphes  that  the  domestic  fowl  was  known 
in  Palestine.  The  art  of  snaring  wild  birds  is  re- 
feiTed  to  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  7 ;  Prov.  i.  17,  vii.  23 ;  Am. 
iii.  5  J  Hos.  v.  1,  vii.  12.  The  cage  full  of  birds  in 
Jer.  V.  27,  was  a  trap  in  which  decoy-birds  were 
placed  to  entice  others,  and  furnished  with  a  trap- 
door which  could  be  dropped  by  a  fowler  watching 
at  a  distance.  This  practice  is  mentioned  in  Ecclu^. 
xi.  30  (-rrepStl  dTjpevT^js  iy  KaprdWcfi ;  comp. 
Arist.  ffist.  A-nim.  is.  8).  In  Deut.  xxii.  6,  it  is 
commanded  that  an  Israelite  finding  a  bird's-nest  in 
his  path  might  take  the  young  or  the  eggs,  but 
must  let  the  hen-bird  go.  By  this  means  the 
extirpation  of  any  species  was  guarded  against. 
Comp.  Phocyl.  Carm.  80,  seq. : 

jLivjTepa  5"  €KJrpoA.i7roi9,  'iv'  ixO^  woAt  TTJaSe  veorrov^. 

Birds  wei'e  not  ordinarily  used  as  victims  in  the 
Jewish  sacrifices.  They  were  not  deemed  valuable 
enough  for  that  pui-pose ;  but  the  substitution  of 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons  was  pennitted  to  the  poor, 
and  in  the  saciifice  for  purification.  The  way  of 
offering  them  is  detailed  in  Lev.  i.  15-17,  and  v.  8  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  practice  of  not 
dividing  them,  which  was  the  case  in  other  victims, 
was  of  high  antiquity  (Gen.  xv.  10). 

The  abundance  of  birds  in  the  East  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  travellers.  In  Curzon*s  Mo- 
nasteries of  the  Levant,  and  in  Stanle/s  Sinai  and 
Palestine^  this  abundance  is  noticed ;  by  the  latter 
in  connexion  with  his  admu-able  illustration  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  4).  (Comp.  Rosen- 
miiller,  Morgenl.  v.  59.) 

The  nests  of  birds  were  readily  allowed  by  the 
Orientals  to  remain  in  their  temples  and  sanctuaries, 
as  though  they  had  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  God  (comp.  Herod,  i.  159 ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
V.  17).  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  this  in 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3. 

The  seasons  of  migi-ation  observed  by  birds  are 
noticed  in  Jer.  viii.  7.  Birds  of  song  are  mentioned 
in  Ps.  civ.  12  ;  Eccl.  xii.  4.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  word  0^13*13  in 
1  K.  iv.  23.  \_W.  D.] 

BIE'SBA  (VK'na  ;    Bapffd ;   Bersd),  king  of 

Gomorrha  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Chedor- 
laomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2), 

BIRTH-DAYS  (ri  y^viffia.  Matt.  xiv.  6). 
Properly  ra  yeytOMa  is  a  buthday  feast  (and  hence 
in  the  early  writers  the  day  of  a  mai"tyi-*s  comme- 
moration), "but  ri  yevEo-ia  seems  to  be  used  in  this 
'  sense  by  a  Hellenism,  for  in  Herod,  iv.  26,  it  means 
a  day  in  lionoui-  of  the  dead.  It  is  veiy  probable 
that  in  Matt.  xiv.  6,  the  feast  to  commemorate  He- 
rod's accession  is  intended,  for  we  know  that  such 
leasts  were  common  (especially  in  Herod's  family, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §3;  Blunt's  Coincidences, 
Append.  \\\.\  and  were  called  "  the  day  of  the 
king  "  (Hos.  vii.'  5).    The  Geraarists  distinguish  ex- 
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pressly  between  D*D?D  /EJ^  N^D133,  yeyuetria  regui. 
and  the  rM'hf]  UV  or  birthday.  (Lightfoot,  ffar. 
Hehr.  ad  Matt.  xiv.  6.) 

The  custom  of  observing  birthdays  is  very  ad- 
cieut  (Gen.  xl.  20;  Jer.  xx.  15);  and  in  Job  i, 
4,  &c.,  we  read  that  Job's  sons  "  feasted  every  one 
his  day."  In  Persia  they  were  celebrated  with  pe- 
culiar honours  and  banquets,  for  the  details  of  which 
see  Herod,  i.  138.  And  in  Egypt  "the  biithdays 
of  the  kings  were  celebrated  with  gi*eat  pomp.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  holy :  no  busine^  was  done 
upon  them,  and  all  classes  indulged  in  the  festivities 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Every  Egyptian  attached 
much  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to  the  hour 
of  his  birth"  (Wilkinson,  v.  290).  Probably  in 
consequence  of  the  ceremonies  usual  in  their  celebra- 
tion the  Jews  r^arded  their  observance  as  an  idola- 
trous ciKtom  (Lightfoot,  l.  c).  [F.  W.  F.) 

BIRTHRIGHT  (103;  rh.  jrpcororSKia). 
The  advantages  accming  to  the  eldest  son  were 
not  definitely  fixefl  in  patriarchal  times.  The 
theory  that  he  was  the  priest  of  the  family  rests  on 
no  scriptui-al  statement,  and  the  Rabbis  appear 
divided  on  the  question  (see  Hettinger's  Note  on 
Goodwin's  Moses  and  Aaron^'i.  1 ;  Ugol.  iii.  53). 
Great  respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  household, 
and,  as  the  family  widened  into  a  tribe,  this  grew 
into  a  sustained  authority,  undefined  ■  save  by  cus- 
tom, in  all  matters  of  common  intefest.  Thus  the 
"  princes  "  of  the  congregation  had  probably  rights 
of  primogeniture  (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18,  xiv.  14). 
A  "  double  portion  '*  of  the  paternal  property  was 
allotted  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17),  nor 
could  the  caprice  of  the  father  deprive  him  of  it. 
This  probably  means  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
son  enjoyed.  Such  was  the  inheritance  of  Joseph, 
his  sons  reckoning  with  his  brethren,  and  becoming 
heads  of  tribes.  This  seems  to  explain  the  request 
of  Elisha  for  a  "  double  po)"tion  "  of  Elijah's  spirit 
(2  K.  ii.  9).  Reuben,  through  his  unfilial  conduct, 
was  deprived  of  the  birthright  (Gen.  xlix.  4 ;  1  Chr. 
V.  1).  It  is  likely  that  some  remembrance  of  this 
lost  pre-eminence  stirred  the  Reubenite  leadere  of 
Korah's  rebellion  (Num.  xvi.  1,  2,  xxvi.  5-9). 
Esau's  act,  trai^ferring  his  right  to  Jacob,  was  al- 
lowed valid  (Gen.  xxv.  33).  The  firstr-bom  of  the 
king  was  his  successor  by  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3) ; 
David,  however,  by  di^nne  appointment,  excluded 
Adonijah  in  favour  of  Solomon,  which  deviation 
from  rule  was  indicated  by  the  anointing  (Goodwin, 
I.  c.  4,  with  Hettinger's  notes).  The  first-bom  of 
a  line  is  often  noted  by  the  early  scriptural  genea- 
logies, e.g.  Gen.  xxii.  21,  xxv.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  5, 
&c.  The  Jews  attached  a  sacred  import  to  the  title 
(see  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hehr.  i.  922)  and  thus  "  fii-st- 
boi-n  "  and  "  fii"st -begotten  '*  seem  apphed  to  the 
Messiah  (Rom.  viii.  29,  Heb.  i.  6).  [H.  H.] 

BIR'ZAVITH  (nin3,  Keri,  JT-nn  ;  Bep- 
BaiQ,  Alex.  Bep^ate  ;  Barsaith),  a  name  occurring 
in  the  genealogies  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  31),  and 
appai-ently,  fi'om  the  mode  of  its  mention,  the  name 
of  a  place  (comp.  the  similar  expression,  "  father  of 
Bethlehem,"  "father  of  Tekoa,"  &c.  in  chaps,  ii. 
and  iv.).  The  rending  of  the  Keri  may  be  intei'- 
pret^d  "  well  of  olives."  No  trace  of  it  is  found 
elsewhere. 

BISH'LAM  (D^^3  ;  Beselam),  appai-ently  an 
oflicer  or  commissioner  (ffvvra<r(royLivos,  1  Esd.  ii. 
1 6)  of  Artaxerxes  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
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return  of  Zerubbabel  from  captivity  (Ezr.  iv.  7). 
^y  the  LXX.  the  word  is  translated,  4v  etp'^^,  in 
peace ;  see  margin  of  A.  V.,  and  so  also  both  Arabic 
and  Syi:iac  versions. 

BISHOP  {iiriffKoiros).  This  word,  apphed 
in  the  N.  T.  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  who 
were  charged  with  certain  functions  of  superintend- 
ence, had  been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of  office. 
The  inspectoi's  or  commissioners  sent  by  Athens  to 
her  subject-states  were  iirl(XKoirot  (Aiistoph.  Av. 
1022),  and  their  office,  like  that  of  the  Spai-tan 
I^armosts,  authoiised  them  to  interfere  in  all  the 
political  aiTangements  of  the  state  to  which  they 
were  sent.  The  title  was  still  cuiTent  and  beginning 
to  be  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  later  days  of  the 
republic  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  11).  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  found  it  employed  in  the  LXX.  though  with 
no  very  definite  value,  for  officers  charged  with 
certain  functions  (Num.  iv.  16,  xxxi.  14;  Ps.  cix. 
8;  Is.  Ix.  17;  for  Heb.  rTHipS,  or  mpS).  When 
the  organisation  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gen- 
tile cities  involved  the  assignment  of  the  work,  of 
pastoral  superintendence  to  a  distinct  order  the  title 
■  eiricKOTTos  presented  itself  as  at  once  convenient 
and  familiar,  and  was  therefore  adopted  as  readily 
as  the  word  elder  (Trpetr^vTepos)  had  been  in  the 
mother  church  of  Jerusalem.  That  the  two  titles 
were  originally  equivalent  is  clear  from  the  follow- 
ing facts. 

1.  iiriaKoiroL  and  Trpeo'^vrepot  are  nowhere 
named  together  as  being  orders  distinct  from  each 
other. 

2.  iirio'KOTroi  and  BidKovoi  are  named  as  appa- 
rently an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle  (Phil, 
i.  1;  1  Tim.iii.  1,  8). 

3.  The  same  persons  are  described  by  both 
names  (Acts  xx.  17,^8;  Tit.  i.  5,  8). 

4.  TrpecySiiTepot  dischai"ge  functions  which  are 
essentially  episcopal,  i.  c.  involving  pastoral  super- 
intendence (1  Tim.  V.  17;  1  Pet,  v.  1,  2).  The 
age  that  followed  that  of  the  Apostles  witnessed  a 
gradual  change  in  the  application  of  the  words,  and 
in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  even  in  their  least  inter- 
polated or  most  mutilated  form,  the  bishop  is  re- 
cognised as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the 
Presbyters  (Ejj.  ad  Smym.  viii. ;  ad  Trail,  ii., 
iii.,  viii, ;  ad  Magn.  vi.).  In  those  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  however,  the  two  words  are  still  dealt  with 
as  interchangeable  (1  Cor.  xlii,,  xliv.,  Ivii.).  The 
omission  of  any  mention  of  an  iiriffKOTros  in  addi- 
tion to  the  irpeff^vr^poi  and  SidKovoi  in  Poly- 
carp's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (c.  v.),  and  the 
enumeration  of  "  apostoli,  episcopi,  doctores,  mi- 
nistri,"  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (i.  3,  5),  are 
less  decisive,  but  indicate  a  transition  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  word. 

Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  the  bishops 
uHd  elders  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  to  Inquire  into — 
1.  The  relation  which  existed  between  the  two 
titles.  2.  The  functions  and  mode  of  appointment 
of  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were  applied.  3. 
Their  relations  to  the  general  goverament  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church. 

I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  wpeff^vr^pot  had 
the  priority  in  order  of  time.  The  existence  of  a 
body  bearing  that  name  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
coiTelative  oi  veSrepoi  (comp.  Luke  xii.  26  ;  1  Pet. 
V.  1,  5)  in  the  nai-rative  of  Ananias  (Acts  v.  6).  The 
order  Itself  is  recognised  iu  Acts  xi.  30,  and  takes 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Church  at  Jerusa- 
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lem  in  Acts  xv.  It  is  transfen-ed  by  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas to  the  Gentile  churches  in  their  first  mis- 
sionary journey  (Acts  xiii.  23).  The  earliest  use 
of  iTriffKoiroi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  address 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  18), 
and  there  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  functions  than 
given  as  a  title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which  it 
is  formally  used  as  equivalent  to  irp^ff^vrGpoi  (ex- 
cept on  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  Timothy 
belongs  to  the  period  following  on  St.  Paul's  de- 
parture from  Ephesus  in  Acts  xx.  1)  is  that  to  the 
Philippians,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  first  impri- 
sonment at  Rome.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that 
this  should  be  the  order ;  that  the  word  derived 
from  the  usages  of  the  synagogues  of  Palestine, 
every  one  of  which  had  its  superintending  elders 

(D^ipT ;  comp.  Luke  vii.  3),  should  precede  that 

bonowed  from  the  constitution  of  a  Greek  •state. 
If  the  latter  was  afterwards  felt  to  be  the  more 
adequate,  it  may  have  been  because  there  was  a  life 
in  the  organisation  of  the  Church  higher  than  that 
of  the  synagogues,  and  functions  of  pastoral  super- 
intendence devolving  on  the  elders  of  the  Christian 
congregation  which  wei'e  unknown  to  those  of  the 
other  periods.  It  had  the  merit  of  being  descriptive 
as  well  as  titular ;  a  *'  nomen  officii "  as  well  as ,  a 
*'  nomeu  dignitatis."  It  could  be  associated,  as  the 
other  could  not  be,  with  the  thought  of  the  highest 
pastoral  superintendence — of  Christ  himself  as  the 
Tvoifx^v  KoX  iwlffKoiros  (1  Pet.  ii.  26). 

II.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  first  elders  were 
appointed,  as  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  the 
institution  of  the  office,  we  have  no  record.  Argu- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  the  Seven  iu  Acts  vi.  5,  6, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  they  were  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  collectively  (possibly 
to  take  the  place  that  liad  been  filled  by  the  Seven, 
comp.  Stanley's  Apost.  Age,  p.  G4)  and  then  set  apart 
to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles' 
hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  14; 
2  Tim.  i.  6)  the  ■jrpe(T$vT4ptov,  probably  the  body 
of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  fc.iken  part  with  the 
apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination ;  but  here  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  office  to  which 
Timothy  was  appointed  was  that  of  the  Bishop- 
Elder  or  one  derived  from  the  special  commission 
with  which  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  show 
him  to  have  been  entrusted.  The  connexion  ■  of 
1  Tim.  V.  22  is,  on  the  whole,  against  our  refer- 
ring the  laying  on  of  hands  there  spoken  of  to  the  or- 
dination of  elders  (comp.  Hammond,  in  loc),  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Heb.  vi.  2.  The  imposition 
of  hands  was  indeed  the  outward  sign  of  the  com- 
munication of  all  spiritual  xapiffixara,  as  well  as  of 
functions  for  which  xapiV/iara  were  required,  and 
its  use  for  the  latter  (as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim. 
i.  6)  was  connected  with  its  instrumentality  in  the 
bestowal  of  the  former.  The  conditions  which 
were  to  be  observed  in  choosing  these  officers,  as 
stated  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  are,  blameless  life 
and  reputation  among  those  "that  are  without" 
as  well  as  within  the  Chm'ch,  fitness  for  the  work 
of  teaching,  the  wide,  kindliness  of  temper  which 
shows  itself  in  hospitality,  the  being  "  the  husband 
of  one  wife "  {i.  e.  according  to  the  most  probable 
interpretation,  not  divorced  and  then  maiTied  to 
another;  but  comp. Hammond,  Estius,  Elhcott,  in 
he),  showing  powei-s  of  government  in  his  own 
household  as  well  as  in  self-control,  not  being  a 
recent  and,  therefore,  an  untried  convei-t.  \Vlien  ap- 
pointed, the  duties  of  the  bishcp-elders  appear  to  have 
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been  as  follows: — 1.  General  supeiintendence  over 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  2). 
According  to  the  aspects  which  this  ftmction  pre- 
sented those  on  whom  it  devolved  were  described 
as  iroijLteVes  (Eph.  iv.  11),  irpoea-rStTes  (1  Tim.  v. 
17),  icpoitrrdixeyot  (1  Thess.  v.  12').  Its  exercise 
called  for  the  xdpifffi.a  Kv^epu-fjirecos  (1  Cor.  xii. 
28).  The  last  two  of  the  above  titles  imply  ob- 
viously a  recognised  rank,  as  well  as  work,  which 
would  show  itself  naturdly  in  special  marks  of 
honour  in  the  meetings  of  the  Church.  2,  The 
work  of  teaching,  both  publicly  and  privately 
(1  Thess.  V.  12;  Tit.  i.  9 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17).  At' 
first,  it  appears  from  the  description  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  the  work  of 
oral  teaching,  whatever  form  it  assumed,  was  not 
linaited  to  any  body  of  men,  but  was  exercised  ac- 
cording as  each  man  possessed  a  special  xdpiafia  for 
it.  Even  then,  however,  there  were,  as  the  warn- 
ings of  that  chapter  show,  some  inconveniences 
attendant  on  this  freedom,  and  it  was  a  natural 
remedy  to  select  men  for  the  special  function  of 
teaching  because  they  possessed  the  ;t({p((r/ta,  and 
then  gi-adually  to  coirfine  that  work  to  them.  The 
work  of  preaching  {KT}p6(ra-eiv)  to  the  heathen  did 
not  belong,  apparently,  to  the  bishop-elders  as  such, 
but  was  the  office  of  the  apostle-evangelist.  Their 
duty  was  to  feed  the  fiock,  teaching  publicly  (Tit. 
i.  9),  opposing  en-ors,  admonishing  privately  (1 
Thess.  V.  12).  3.  The  work  of  visiting  the  sick 
appears  in  Jam.  v.  14,  as  assigned  to  the  elders  of 
the  Church.  There,  indeed,  it  is  connected  with 
the  practice  of  anointing  as  a  means  of  healing, 
but  this  office  of  Chiistian  sympathy  would  not, 
we  may  beUeve,  be  confined  to  the  exercise  of  the 
extraordinary  x'*P^'''Moi"a  lafxdrtaVy  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this,  and  to  acts  of  a  like  kind,  that  we 
are  to  refer  the  avriKafi^dv^cBai  ratu  hcQ^vo-bi/TOiV 
of  Acts  six.  34,  and  the  apriXii-^us  of  1  Cor.  xii. 
28.  4.  Among  these  acts  of  charity  that  of  receiv- 
ing strangers  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  (1  Tim. 
iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  8).  The  bishop-elder's  house  was  to 
be  the  house  of  the  Christian  who  arrived  in  a 
strange  city  and  found  himself  without  a  friend. 
5.  Of  the  part  taken  by  them  in  the  liturgical 
meetings  of  the  Church  we  have  no  distinct  evi- 
dence. Reasoning  from  the  language  of  J  Cor.  x. 
xii.,  and  from  the  practices  of  the  post-aiiostolic 
age,  we  may  beheve  that  they  would  preside  at 
such  meetings,  that  it  would  belong  to  them  to 
bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the  Church  met  to 
break  bread. 

The  mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the  Church 
were  supported  or  remunerated  varied  probably  in 
different  cities.  At  Miletus  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
elders  of  the  Church  to  follow  his  example  and 
work  for  their  own  liveHhood  (Acts  xix.  34).  In 
1  Cor.  ix.  14,  and  Gal.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  supported  by 
it.  In  1  Tim.  V.  17,  he  gives  a  special  application 
of  the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a  double  allow- 
ance {Tifxii,  comp.  Hammond,  in  loc.)  to  those  who 
have  been  conspicuous  for  their  activity. 

Collectively  at  Jerusalem,  ^nd  probably  in  other 
churches,  the  body  of  bishop-elders  took  part  in 
dehberations  (Acts  xv.  6-22,  xxi.  18),  addressed 
other  churches  (261c?.  xv.  23),  were  joined  with  the 
apostles  in  the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  hying  on 
of  hands  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  It  lay  in  the  necessities  of 
any  organised  society  that  such  a  body  of  men 
should  be  subject  to  a  power  higher  than  their  own, 
whether  vested  in  one  chosen  by  themselves  or  de- 
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riving  its  authority  from  some  external  som'ce ;  and 
we  find  accordingly  that  it  belonged  to  the  delegate 
of  an  apostle,  and  a  forthri  to  the  apostle  himself, 
to  receive  accusations  against  them,  to  hear  evi- 
dence, to  admonish  where  there  was  the  hope  of 
amendment,  to  depose  where  this  proved  unavailing 
(1  Tim.  V.  19,  iv..l ;  Tit.  iii.  10). 

III.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
episcogal  functions  in  the  modem  sense  of  tlie 
words,  as  implying  a  special  superintendence  over 
the  ministei's  of  the  Church,  belonged  only  to  the 
apostles  and  those  whom  they  invested  with  their 
authority.  The  name  of  apostle  was  not,  howevef , 
limited  to  the  twelve.  It  was  claimed  for  St.  Paul 
for  himself  (1  Cor.  ix.  1) ;  it  is  used  by  him  of 
others  (Rom.  xvi.  7 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil, 
ii.  25).  It  is  clear  that  a  process  of  change 
must  have  been  at  work  between  the  date  of  the 
latest  of  the  pastoral  epistles  and  the  letters  of 
Ignatius,  leading  not  so  much  to  an  altered  organi- 
sation as  to  a  modification  of  the  original  termi- 
nology. The  name  of  apostle  is  looked  on  in  the 
latter  as  belonging  to  the  past,  a  title  of  honour 
which  their  successors  could  not  claim.  That  of 
bishop  rises  in  its  significance,  and  takes  the  place 
left  vacant.  The  dangers  by  which  the  Church 
was  threatened  made  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
which  was. thus  transmitted  more  necessary.  The 
permanent  supeiintendence  of  the  bishop  over  a  given 
district,  as  contrasted  with  the  less  settled  rule  of 
the  travelling  apostle,  would  tend  to  its  develop- 
ment. The  Revelation  of  St.  John  presents  some- 
thing like  an  intennediate  stage  in  this  process. 
The  angels  of  the  seven  chm'ches  are  partly  ad- 
dressed as  their  representatives,  partly  as  individuals 
ruling  them  (Rev.  ii.  2,  iii.  2-4:').  The  name  may 
belong  to  the  special  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse, 
or  have  been  introduced  like  wpec^irepoi  from  the 
organisation  of  the  synagogue,  and  we  have  no 
reason  for  believing  it  ever  to  have  been  in  cuixent 
use  as  part  of  the  tei-minology  of  the  Church.  But 
the  functions  assigned  to  the  angels  are  thosu  of  the 
earlier  apostolate,  of  the  later  episcopate.  The 
abuse  of  the  old  title  of  the  highest  office  by  pre- 
tenders, as  in  Rev.  ii.  2,  may  have  led  to  a  reaction 
against  its  being  used  at  all  except  for  those  to 
whom  it  belonged  Kar'  i^oxhv-  ^  *^is,  or  in 
some  similar  way,  the  constitution  of  the  Chm*ch 
assumed  its  later  form ;  the  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  took  the  place 
of  the  apostles,  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons,  of  tie 
New  Tratament  (Stanley,  SemKms  and  Sssays 
on  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  63-77  ;  Neander's  Pflanz, 
u.  Leit.  i.  p.  248-266 ;  August!,  Christl,  Archaol. 
b.  ii.  c.  6). 

The  later  histoiy  of  the  word  is  only  so  &r  re- 
markable as  illustrating  by  its  miivei"sal  reception 
in  all  the  western  churches,  and  even  in  those  of 
Syria,  the  influence  of  the  organisation  which 
originated  in  the  cities  of  Greece  or  the  Pi'oconsular 
Asia,  and  the  extent  to  which  Greek  was  the  uni- 
versal medium  of  intercourse  for  the  chm'ches  of  the 
first  and  second  centmies  (Milman,  Latin  Ch-ist. 
b.  I,  c.  i.):  nowhere  do  we  find  any  attempt  at 
substituting  a  Latin  equivalent,  hardly  even  an 
explanation  of  its  meaning.  AugiKtine  {de  Civ.  D. 
i.  9)  compares  it  with  *'  speculatores,"  **  pi-aepositi;" 
Jerome  {Ep.  VIII,  ad  Evagr.)  with  "  superin- 
tendentes."  The  title  episcopus  itself,  with  its 
companions,  presbyter  and  diaconus,  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  Latin  of  the  Western  Church  to  all 
the   Rojnance  languages.      The   mcmbei's  of  the 
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Gothic  race  received  it,  as  they  received  tBeir 
Christianity,  from  the  missionaries  of  the  Latin 
Church.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BITHI'AH  (njna,  wonUpper,  lit.  daughter, 
of  Jehovah;  Berefo;'  Beihia),  daughter  of  a  Pha- 
raoh, and  wife  of  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  18).  The  date  of  Mered  cannot  be 
determined,  for  the  genealogy  in  which  his  name 
occurs  is  indistinct,  some  poition  of  it  having  ap- 
parently been  lost.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
he  should  be  referred  to  the  time  before  the  Exodus, 
or  to  a  period  not  much  later.  Pharaoh  in  this 
place  might  be  conjectured  not  to  be  the  Egyptian 
regal  title,  but  to  be  or  represent  a  Hebrew  name  j 
but  the  name  Bithiah  probably  implies  conversion, 
and  the  other  wife  of  Mered  seems  to  be  called 
"  the  Jewess."  Unless  we  suppose  a  tran%)Osition 
in  the  text,  or  the  loss  of  some  of  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Mered's  wives,  we  must  consider  the 
name  of  Bithiah  undei-stood  before  "  she  bare 
Miriam"  (vei-.  17),  and  the  latter  part  of  ver.  18 
and  ver.  19  to  be  recapitulatory ;  but  the  LXX. 
does  not  admit  any  except  the  second  of  these  con- 
jectures. The  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  show  that  the  Pharaohs  intei-mamed 
with  foreignei-s;  but  such  alliances  seem  to  have 
been  contracted  with  royal  families  alone.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  Bithiah  was  taken  captive.  There 
is,  however,  no  gi'ound  for  considering  her  to  have 
been  a  concubine;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  shown 
to  be  a  wife,  from  her  taking  precedence  of  one 
specially  designated  as  such.  [R.  S.  P.] 

BITH'RON  (more  accurately  "  the  Bithron,'* 
innSn,  the  broken  or  divided  place,  from  IDB 
to  cut  up,  Ges. ;  '6\tii/  t^v  trapciTeivovffav  ;  omnis 
Bethhoron),  a  place — fi-om  the  foi-m  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  all  the  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district — 
in  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).  The  spot  at  which 
Abuer's  party  crossed  the  Jordan  not  being  specified, 
we  cannot  fix  the  position  of  the  Bithron,  which 
lay  between  that  ford  and  Mahanaim.  As  far  as  we 
know  the  whole  of  the  country  in  the  Ghflr  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  is  of  the  broken  and  inter- 
sected character  indicated  by  the  derivation  of  the 
name.  If  the  renderings  of  the  Vulg.  and  Aquila  are 
correct,  they  must  of  course  intend  another  Beth- 
horon than  the  well  known  one.  Bethharam,  the 
conjecture  of  Thenius;  is  also  not  probable.      [G.] 

BITHYN'IA  (Bifl w(o) .  This  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  though  illustrious  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
post-apostoho  history,  through  Pliny's  letters  and 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  has  little  connexion  with 
the  histoiy  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  It  is  only 
mentioned  in  Acts  rvi.  7,  and  in  1  Pet.i.  1.  From 
the  former  of  these  passages  it  appears  that  St. 
Paul,  when  on  his  progress  from  Iconium  to  Troas, 
in  the  course  of  his  second  missionary  journey, 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  Bithynia,  but  was  pre- 
vented, cither  by  providential  hindrances  or  by 
direct  Divine  intimations.  From  the  latter  it  is 
evident  that,  when  St.  Peter  wrote  his  first  Epistle, 
there  were  Christians  (probably  of  Jewish  or 
proselyte  origin)  in  some  of  the  towns  of  this  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  in  "  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia 
and  Asia."  " 

Bithynia,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
on  the  west  contiguous  to  Asia.  On  the  east  its 
limits  underwent  great  modificitions.  The  province 
was  originally  inherited   by  the  Roman  republic 
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(B.C.  74)  as  a  legacy  from  Nicomedes  III.,  the  last 
of  an  independent  hne  of  monarchs,  one  of  whom 
had  invited  into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls,  who  gave 
the  name  of  Galatia  to  the  central  district  of  the 
peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  B.C.  63,  the  western  pai-t  of  the  Pontic 
kingdom  was  added  to  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
which  again  received  further  accessions  on  this  side 
under  Augustus  a.d.  7.  Thus  the  province  is 
sometimes  called  "  Pontus  and  Bithynia"  iu  in- 
scriptioiis ;  and  the  language  of  Pliny's  letters  is 
similar.  The  province  of  Pontus  was  not  con- 
stituted till  the  reign  of  Nero  [Pontus].  It  is 
observable  that  in  Acts  ii.  9  Pontus  is  in  the 
enumeration  and  not  Bithynia,  and  that  in  1  Pet.  i.  1 
both  are  mentioned.  See  Marquardt's  continuation 
of  Beckei-'s  ESm.  AUeHhumer,  III.  i.  p.  146.  For 
a  description  of  the  country,  which  is  mountainous,  - 
well-wooded  and  fertile,  Hamilton's  Mesearches  in 
A.M.  may  be  consulted,  also  a  paper  by  Ainsworth  in 
the  Roy.  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  The  course  of  the 
rivet  Rhyndacus  is  a  marked  feature  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Bithynia,  and  the  snowy  range  of  the 
Mysian  Olympus  on  the  south-west.        [J.  S.  H.] 

BITTEBN  (lisp,  Kipod),  an  animal  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  desolations  of  Baby- 
lon, Idumaea,  and  Nineveh  (Is.  xiv.  23,  xxxiv. 
11,  and  Zeph.  ii.  14).  In  all  these  passages 
the  LXX.  have  ^xivos,  the  hedgehog  or  por- 
cupine, a  translation  which  Gesenius  defends  on 
etymological  grounds,  deriving  liSp  from  HSp 
{contractus  est,  "  quippe  qui  prae  metu  convol- 
vat  et  contrahat  se  ").  The  context  of  the  pastsges 
in  which  it  occurs  seems  to  require  an  aquatic  bird 
rather  than  a  quadi-uped,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  Arabic  version,  which  has  Al-hovbara,  the 
name  of  a  bird  which,  according  to  Shaw,  is  of  the 
bigness  of  a  capon,  but  of  a  longer  habit  of  body. 
The  bittern  answers  these  conditions,  and  is  a  soh- 
taiy  bird,  loving  marshy  ground.  Its  scientific 
name  is  Botaurus  stellaris,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
Gruidae  or  ci-anes.  [W.  D.] 

BIZJOTH'JAH   (njni'r.a;      LXX.     omits; 

Baziothia),  a  town  in  the  south  of  Judah  named 
with  BEEESHEBAand  Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  28).  No 
mention  or  identification  of  it  is  found  else- 
where. [G]. 

BIZ'THA  (Xnta ;  BaCiv,  Alex.  Bafeo  ; 
Bazathd),  the  second  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  king 
Ahasuei-us'  harem  (Est.  i.  10).  The  .name  is  Per- 
sian, possibly  ^jijM.j,  beste,  a  word  referring  to  his 
condition  as  a  eunuch  (Ges.  T/ies.  197). 

BLArNS  (nj)3J?3N;  <t'\vKTlSes,  <p\iKTciimi, 
LXX. ;  Ex.  ix.  9,  ava^4ov(rat  tv  re  to7s  avdpdmois 
Kol  4v  Tols  T€TpdiToa-i;  also  ]''ni^,  pusttila  ardens), 
violent  ulcerous  inflammations  (from  V^2,  to  boil 
up).  It  was  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt,  and  hence 
is  called  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35,  "the  botch  of 
Egypt"  {0]-\m  J»nB';  cf.  Job  U.  7,  V}  W^).  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  i^wpa  aypia  or  black  leprosy, 
a  fearful  kind  of  elephantiasis  (comp.  Plin.  xivi.  5). 
It  must  have  come  with  dreadful  intensity  on  the 
magicians  whose  ai-t  it  baffled,  and  whose  scrupulous 
cleanliness  (Herod,  ii.  36)  it  rendered  nugatory :  so 
that  they  were  unable  to  stand  in  the  presence  of 
Moses  because  of  the  boils. 
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Other  names  for  purulent  and  leprous  eruptions  are 
nsb'  nnna  (Morphea  alha),  nriBD  (Morphea 
nigra),  and  the  more  harmless  scab  nnSDD,  Lev. 
xiii.  passim  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §189).     [F.  W.  F.] 

BLASPHEKY  {p\acr^fi.la),  in  its  techni- 
cal English  sense,  signifies  the  speaking  evil  of 
God  (iT  DB'  ip3),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  found 
Ps.  Ixjdv.  18 ;  Is.  lii.  5 ;  Rom.  ii.  24,  &c.  But  ac- 
cording to  its  derivation  {PX^tttco  (jynf'h  quasi 
P\a<\iiij).')  it  may  mean  any  species  of  calumny  and 
abuse  (or  even  an  unlucky  word,  Eurip.  Ton.  1187)  : 
see  1  K.  Xii.  10 ;  Acts  xviii.  6 ;  Jude  9,  &c.  Hence 
in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  to  render  ';]"ia,  Job  ii.  5  ;  fjlj , 
2  K.  xii.  6 ;  llO-in,  2  K.  lix.  4,  and  ivh  Hos.  ™. 
.  16,  so  that  it  means  "  reproach,"  "  derision,"  &o. : 
and  it  has  even  a  wider  use,  as  2  Sam.  xii.  14,  where 
it  means  "  to  despise  Judaism,"  and  1  Mace.  ii.  6, 
where  '/3\0(r4>7;^(a  =  idolatiy.  In  Su:.  ili.  18  we 
have  &s  ^xiaifniiios  i  iyKaraXmlhv  irarepa, 
where  it  is  equivalent  to  KarTipa/j-iyos  (Schleusner, 
Thesaur.  s.  v.). 

Blasphemy  was  punished  with  stoning,  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  son  of  Sheloniith  (Lev.  xxiv. 
11).  On  this  charge  both  our  Lord  and  St.  Stephen 
were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jews.  From  Lev. 
xsiv.  16,  wrongly  understood,  ai'osethe  singular  su- 
perstition about  never  even  pronouncing  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  Ex.  xxii.  28,  "  Thou  "shalt  not  revile 
the  gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people,"  does 
not  refer  to  blasphemy  in  the  strict  sense,  since 
"  elohim "  is  there  used  (as  elsewhere)  of  magis- 
trates, &c. 

The  Jews,  misapplying  Ex.  xxiii.  13,  "  Make  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,"  seemed  to  think 
themselves  bound  to  give  nicknames  to  the  heathen 
deities ;  hence  their  use  of  Bosheth  for  Baal,  Bethaven 
for  Bethel,  Beelzebul  for  Beelzebub,  Hos.  iv.  5,  &c. 
It  is  not  strange  that  this  *'  contumelia  numinum" 
(Plin.  jdii.  9),  joined  to  their  zealous  prose- 
lytism,  made  them  so  deeply  unpopular  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  (Winer,  5.  v.  Gotteslasterung). 
When  a  person  heard  blasphemy  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  offender,  to  symbolize  his  sole 
responsibility  for  the  guilt,  and  rising  on  his  feet, 
tore  his  robe,  which  might  nevei-  j^ain  be  mended. 
(On  the  mystical  reasons  for  these  obsei*vaQces,  see 
jLightfoot,  Hor.  Hehr.  Matt.  xxvi.  65.) 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  "the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  has  been  so  fi-uitful 
■a  theme  for  speculation  and  conti-oversy  (Matt.  xii. 
32 ;  Mark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  in  attributing  to 
the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestionable  mii^cles, 
which  Jesus  perfonned  by  *'  the  finger  of  God,"  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor  have  we  any  safe 
ground  for  extending  it  to  include  all  sorts  of  willing 
(as  distinguished  from  wilful)  offences,  besides  this 
one  limited  and  special  sin.  The  often  misunder- 
stood expression  "it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  &c.,*'  is  a  direct  application 
of  a  Jewish  phrase  ia  allusion  to  a  Jewish  eiTor,  and 
will  not  bear  the  inferences  so  often  extorted  fi-om  it. 
According  to  the  Jewish  school  notions,  "  a  quo 
blasphematur  nomen  Dei,  ei  non  valet  poenitentia 
ad  suspendendum  judicium,  nee  dies  expiationis  ad 
expiandum,  nee  plagae  ad  adstergendum,  sed  omnes 
siispendunt  judicium,  et  mors  abstergit."  In  refu- 
tation of  this  ti'adition  our  Lord  used  the  phrase  to 
imply  that  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  forgiven;  neither  before  death,  n,or,  as 
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you  vainly  dream,  by  means  of  death  "  (Lightfoot, 
Hor.  JHebr.  ad  locum').  As  there  are  no  tenable' 
grounds  for  identifying  this  blasphemy  with  "  the 
sin  unto  death,"  1  John  v.  16,  we  shall  not  here 
enter  into  the  very  difficult  inquuries  to  which  that 
expression  leads.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BLAS'TUS  (BKiffTos),  the  chamberlain  {i  M 
TOW  KOiToives)  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  mentioned^ 
Acts  xii.  20,  as  havmg  been  made  by  the  people  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  a  mediator  between  them  and  the 
king's  anger.  [H.  A.] 

BLINDING.     [Punishments.] 

BLINDNESS  (fnW,  nniy,  from  the  root 
I'lV,  io  bore)  is  extremely  common  in  the  East  from 
many  c^ses  ;  e.  g,  the  quantities  of  dust  and  sand 
pulverised  by  the  sun's  intense  heat ;  the  perpetual 
glaj-e  of  light ;  the  contrast  of  the  heat  with  the 
cold  sea-air  on  the  coast  where  blindness  is  spe- 
cially prevalent ;  the  dews  at  night  whUe  they  sleep 
on  the  roofs ;  small  pox,  old  age,  &c. ;  and  perhaps 
more  than  all  the  Mahommedan  fatalism,  which 
leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  remedies  in  time. 
One  traveller  mentions  4000  blind  men  in  Cairo, 
and  Volney  reckons  that  1  in  every  5  were  blind, 
besides  others  with  sore  eyes  (i.  86).  Ludd,  the 
ancient  Lydda,  and  Eamleh,  enjoy  a  fearful  noto- 
riety for  tile  number  of  blind  persons  they  contain. 
The  common  saying  is  that  in  Ludd  every  man  is 
either  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.  Jaffa  is  said  to 
contain  500  blind  out  of  a  population  of  5000  at 
moit.  There  is  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Caii-o 
(which  at  present  contains  300),  and  their  condact 
is  often  turbulent  and  fanatic  (Lane,  i.  39,  292  ; 
Trench,  On  the  Miracles ;  Matt.  ix.  27,  &c.).  BUnd 
beggai-s  figui-e  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xii. 
22),  and  "  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind''  is  men- 
tioned in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
Messiah  (Is.  xxis.  18,  &o.).  The  Jews  were  spe- 
cially charged  to  treat  the  blind  with  compassion 
and  care  (Lev.  xis.  4 ;  Deut.  xx^di.  18). 

Penal  and  miraculous  blindness  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xix.  11,  aopacria, 
LXX. ;  2  K.  vi.  18-22  ;  Acts  ix.  9).  In  the  last 
passage  some  have  attempted  (on  the  ground  of  St. 
Luke's  profession  as  a  physician)  to  attach  a  tech- 
nical meaning  to  axA.i's  and  ffK6Tos  (Jahn,  Arch. 
Bibl.  §201),  viz.  a  spot  or  "  thin  tunide  over  the 
cornea,"  which  vanishes  naturally  after  a  time :  for 
which  fact  Winer  (s.  v.  Blindheit)  quotes  Hippocr. 
(Praedict.  u.  215)  ax^-vh  .  .  .  iKKcaivovrai  ko! 
a^avi^ovrai  %v  fi^  rpStfia.  Ti  iiTLyeVT]Tat  if  roirif 
T^  Xi*>pi(p-  But  this  does  not  remove  the  miracu- 
lous character  of  the  infliction.  In  the  same  way 
analogies  are  quoted  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Matt, 
viu.  23,  &c.)  and  of  fishgall  in  the  case  of  the 
\eiK<i>)m  of  Tobias  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  latter  instance,  it  is  very  obvious  that  in  the 
foi-mer  the  saliva  was  no  more  instrumental  in  the 
cm"e  than  the  touch  alone  would  have  been  (Ti-ench 
on  the  Miracles,  ad  loc). 

Blindness  wilfully  infhcted  for  political  or  other 
purposes  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi.  2  ;  Jer.  xxni.  12;.  [F.  Vf.  F.] 

BLOOD  (D'5).  To  blood  is  asciibed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  mysterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to  life, 
and  God  reser\^es  it  to  Himself  when  allowing  man 
the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  lower  animals 
for  food,  &c.  (as  regards,  however,  the  eating  of 
blood,  .see  Food).      Thus    reseiTed,    it    acquires 
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a  double  power ;  1 .  that  of  saciificial  atonement,  in 
which  it  had  a  wide  recognition  in  the  heathen 
world;  and  2.  that  of  becoming  a  curse,  when 
wantonly  shed,  e.  g.  even  that  of  beast  or  fowl  by 
the  huntsman,  unless  duly  expiated,  e.  g.  by  burial 
(Gen.ix.  4  ;  Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii.  11-13).  As  regards 
1.  the  blood  of  sacrifices  was  caught  by  the  Je'wish 
priest  from  the  neck  of  the  victim  in  a  bason,  then 
sprinltled  seven  times  (in  case  of  birds  at  once 
squeezed  out  on  the  altar,  i.  e.  on  its  horns,  its  base, 
or  its  four  corners,  or  on  its  side  above  or  below  a 
line  running  round  it,  or  on  the  mercy-seat,  accord- 
ing to  the  quahty  and  pui-pose  of  the  offering ;  but 
that  of  the  passover  on  the  lintel  and  door-posts, 
Exod.  xii. ;  Lev.  iv.  5-7,  xvi.  14-19;  Ugolini, 
Thes.  vol.  X.  and  xiii.).  There  was  a  drain  from 
the  temple  into  the  brook  Cedron  to  carry  off  the 
blood  (Maimon.  apud  Cramer  de  Ard  Exter. 
Ugoliui,  viii.).  In  regard  to  2.  it  sufficed  to  pour 
the  ammal's  blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as  a 
solemn  rendering  of  the  life  to  God  ;  in  case  of 
human  bloodshed  a  mysterious  connadon  is  observ- 
able between  tlie  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth  or 
land  on  which  it  is  shed,  which  becomes  polluted  by 
it ;  and  the  proper  expiation  is  the  blood  of  the 
shedder,  which  every  one  had  thus  an  interest  in 
seeking,  and  was  bound  to  seek  (Gen.  iv.  10,  ix, 
4-6  ;  Num.  xxxv.  33  ;  Ps.  cvi.  38  ;  see  Blood, 
Avenger  of).  la  the  case  of  a  dead  body  found, 
and  the  deattf  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of  blood 
attached  to  the  nearest  city,  to  be  ascertained  by 
measurement,  until  freed  by  prescribed  rites  of  expi- 
ation (Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  The  guilt  of  murder  is 
one  for  which  "  satisfaction  "  was  forbidden  (Num. 
xxxv.  31).  [H.  H.] 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (5^  n-lt;  131,  Rabbm.; 
fluxu  lahorans).  The  tei-m  is  in  Scripture  ap- 
plied only  to  the  case  of  women  under  menstru- 
ation or  the  fiuxus  uteri  (Lev.  xv.  19-30  ;  Matt.  ix. 
20,  yvv^i  atfjLo^^oovfTa ;  Mark  v.  25  and  Luke  viii. 
43,  odffa  iv  (>6(rei  alfxaros).  The  latter  caused  a 
permanent  legal  uncleanness,  the  former  a  tempo- 
rary one,  mostly  for  seven  days ;  after  which  she 
was  to  be  puri6ed  by  the  customary  offering.  The 
"bloody  fiux"  (dvcrevrepia)  in  Acts  xxviii.  8, 
whei'e  the  patient  is  of  the  male  sex,  is,  probably,  a 
medically  correct  term  (see  Bartholini  de  Morbis 
Biblim,  17).  [H.  H.] 

BLOOD,  KEVENGER  OF  (^XJl ;  Goet). 
It  was,  and  even  still  is,  a  common  practice  among 
nations  of  patriarchEd  habits,  that  the  nearest  of, kin 
should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  death  of  a 
murdered  relative ,  The  early  impressions  and  practice 
on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  writings  of  a 
different  though  very  early  age  and  of  different  coun- 
tries (Gen.  xxxiv.  30 ;  Hom.  II.  xxiii.  84,  88,  xxiv. 
480,482;  OJ.  xv.  270,  276;  Miiller  on  AescJiyL 
Bum.  c.  ii.  A.  &  B.).  Compensation  for  murder 
is  allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  he  who  transgi-esses 
after  this  by  killing  the  murderer  shall  suffer  a 
gi'ievous  ptmishment  (Sale,  Koran,  ii.  p.  21,  and 
xvii.  p.  230).  Among  the  Bedouins,  and  other 
Arab  tribes,  should  the  offer  of  blood-money  be  re- 
fused, the  *  Thar,'  or  law  of  blood,  comes  into  ope- 
ration, and  any  person  within  the  fifth  degree  of 
blood  from  the  homicide  may  be  legally  killed  by 
any  one  within  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to 
the  victim.  Frequently  the  homicide  will  wander 
from  tent  to  tent  over  the  Desert,  or  even  rove 
throughithe  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders  with 
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a  chain  I'ound  his  neck  and  in  rags  begging  contri- 
butions from  the  chaiitable  to  pay  the  apportioned 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  hom-s  are  al- 
lowed to  the  persons  included  within  the  'Thar,' 
for  escape.  The  right  to  blood-revenge  is  never 
lost,  except  as  annulled  by  compensation:  it  de- 
scepds  to  the  latest  generation.  Similar  customs 
with  local  distinctions  are  found  in  Persia,  Abyssi- 
nia, among  the  Druses  and  Circassians.  (Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  rArabie,  pp.  28,  30,  Voyage,  ii.  p, 
350  ;  Burckhai-dt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  pp.  66, 
85,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  p.  409,  ii.  330,  Syria, 
pp.  540,  113,  643 ;  Layard,  Nin.  Sf  Bab,  pp.  305- 
307;  Chardin,  Voyages,  vol.  vi.  pp.  107-112.) 
Money-compensations  for  homicide  ai'e  appointed  by 
the  Hindti  law  (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  chap,  vii.), 
and  Tacitus  remarks  that  among  the  German  nations 
"  luitur  homicidium  certo  aniientorum  ac  pecorum 
numero  "  (Germ.  21).  By  the  Anglo-Saxon  law 
also  money-compensation  for  homicide,  wer-gild,  was 
sanctioned  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the 
murdered  person  (Lappenberg,  ii.  336  ;  Lingard,  i. 
411,  414). 

The  spirit  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  has 
probably  been  to  restrain  the  licence  of  punish- 
ment assumed  by  relatives,  and  to  limit  the  duration 
of  feuds.  The  law  of  Moses  was  veiy  precise  in  its 
directions  on  the  subject  of  Retaliation. 

1.  The  wilful  murderer  was  to  he  put  to  death 
without  permission  of  compensation.  The  nearest 
relative   of  the   deceased   became    the    authorized 

avenger  of  blood  (7X5,  the  redeemer,  or  avenger^ 

as  next  of  kin,  Gesen.  s.  v.  p.  254,  who  rejects 
the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  giving  it  the  sig.  of  "  pol- 
luted," i.  e.  till  the  murder  was  avenged  (6  ayxicr- 
revwy,  LXX.,  propinquus  occisi,  Vulg. ,  Num.  xxirv. 
19),  and  was  bound  to  execute  retaliation  himself 
if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  however,  in  later 
times  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  restraining 
this  licence.  The  shedder  of  blood  was  thus  re- 
garded as  impious  and  polluted  (Num .  xxxv.  16-31 ; 
Deut.  xix.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii.  29, 
with  1  K.  ii.  31,  33 ;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  22-25). 

2 .  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  1  e- 
yond  the  immediate  offender  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ;  2  K, 
xiv.  6;  2  Chr,  XXV.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  29-30;  Ezek. 
xviii.  20  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §39). 

3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blood  was  per- 
mitted to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Levitical  cities, 
specially  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of  refuge, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxv.  22, 
23  ;  Deut.  ,xix.  4-6.  The  cities  were  Kedesh,  in 
Mount  Naphtali ;  Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim  ; 
Hebron,  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  On  the  E. 
side  of  Jordan,  Bezer,  in  Reuben ;  Ramoth,  in  Gad ; 
Golan,  In  Manasseh  (Josh.  xx.  7,  8).  The  elders  cf 
the  city  of  refuge  were  to  hear  his  case  and  protect 
him  till  he  could  be  tried  before  the  authoi-ities  of 
his  own  city.  If  the  act  were  then  decided  to  have 
been  involuntary,  he  was  taken  back  to  the  city  of 
fefuge,  round  which  an  area  with  a  radius  of  2000 
(3000,  Patrick)  cubits  was  assigned  as  the  limit  of 
protection,  and  was  to  remain  there  in  safety  till 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  for  the  time  bemg.  Be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  city  of  refuge  the  revenger 
might  slay  him,  but  after  the  high-priest's  death  he 
might  return  to  his  home  with  impunity  (Num.  xxxv. 
25,  28;  Josh.  xx.  4,  6).  The  roads  to  the  cities 
were  to  be  kept  open  (Deut.  xix.  3). 

To  these  particulai's  the  Talmudists  add,  among 
others  of  an  absurd  kind,  the  following:    at  the 
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cro^-roads  posts  were  erected  bearing  the  word 
BjpD,  refuge,  to  direct  the  fugitive.  All  facilities 
of  water  and  situation  were  provided  in  the  cities : 
DO  implements  ot  war  or  chase  were  allowed  there. 
The  mothere  of  high-priests  used  to  send  presents  to 
the  detained  pei-sons  to  prevent  their  wishing  for 
the  high-priest's  death.  If  the  fugitive  died  before 
the  high-prie.st,  his  bones  were  sent  home  after  the 
high-priest's  death  (P.  Fagius  in  Targ.  Onk.  Ap. 
Rittershus.  de  Jure  Asyli,  C'rit.  Sacr.  viii.  p. 159 ; 
Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorogr,  c.  50,  Op.  ii.  p.  208). 

4.  If  a  person  were  found  dead,  the  elders  of  the 
neai'est  city  wei'e  to  meet  in  a  rough  valley  un- 
touched by  the  plough,  and  washing  their  hands 
over  a  beheaded  heifer,  protest  their  innocence  of  the 
deed,  and  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  (Deut. 
xxi.  1-9).  [H.W.  P.] 

BOANBR'GES  (Booveji-ye's),  a  name  signify- 
ing viol  ^povTTJs,  "  sons  of  thunder,"  given  by 
our  Lord  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  James  and 
John.  It  is  the  Aramaic  pronunciation  (according 
to  which  ScJieva  is  sounded  as  oa)  of  CJ'JT  *33. 
The  latter  word  in  Hebrew  signiiies  a  tumult  or 
uproar  (Ps.  ii.  1),  but  in  Arabic  and  Syriac  thunder. 
Probably  the  name  had  respect  to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the 
brothers,  signs  of  which  we  may  see  in  Luke  ix.  54 ; 
Mai-k  ix.  38 ;  comp.  Matt.  xx.  20  ff.  [H.  A.] 

BOAE  (Tjn,  Chaztr),  a  pachydermatous 
animal,  mentioned  only  by  this  name  in  Ps.  Ixxx. 
14,  but  in  several  other  passages  where  the  do- 
mesticated animal  is  meant  the  A.  V.  has  swine 
(Lev.  xi.  7  ;  Deut.  xiv.  8  ;  Prov.  xi.  22  ;  Is.  Ixv. 
4,  Ixvi.  3).  The  boar  is  an  animal  which  com- 
mits great  ravages  upon  vineyards,  and  it  is  in 
tliis  connexion  that  he  is  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist. 
Pococke  observed  very  large  herds  of  wild  swine 
by  the  Jorfan  where  it  flows  into  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  among  the  reeds  by  the  shore  of  that 
sea.  This  habit  of  lurking  in  reeds  was  known 
to  the  Assyrians,  and  sculptured  on  their  monu- 
ments (see  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  109). 
Tin  is  from  an  unused  root  ITH  (cirmmivit,  volvit, 
q^tod  se  volutant  in  Into  porci).  The  LXX.  render 
it  (TVS  or  Sy,  but  in  the  N.  T.  xolpos  is  used  for 
swme.  [W.  D.] 

BO'AZ  (T!J3,  .^erfmess ;  Bo(if;  Booz).  1.  A 
wealthy  Bethlehemite,  kinsman  to  Elimelech,  the 
husband  of  Naomi.  Finding  that  the  kinsman  of 
Ruth,  who  stood  in  a  still  nearer  relation  than  him- 
self, was  unwilling  to  perform  the  office  of  ?NJI,  he 
had  those  obligations  publicly  transferred  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  to  his  own  discharge ;  and  hence 
it  became  his  duty  by  the  "  levirate  law"  to  marry 
Ruth  (although  it  is  hinted,  Ruth  iii.  10,  that  he 
was  much  her  senior,  and  indeed  this  fact  is  evident 
whatever  system  of  chronology  we  adopt),  and  fa 
redeem  the  estates  of  he-  deceased  husband  Mahlon, 
(iv.  1  S. ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §157).  He  gladly 
undertook  these  responsibilities,  and  their  happy 
union  was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  Obed,  from  whom 
in  a  direct  line  our  Lord  was  descended.  No  ob- 
jection seems  to  have  arisen  on  the  score  of  Ruth's 
Moabitish  birth;  a  fact  which  has  some  bearing 
on  the  date  of  the  naiTative  (cf.  Ezr.  ix.  1  ff.). 
[Bethlehem.] 

Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  (Matt.  i.  5), 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  his  date. 
The  genealogy  in  Ruth  (iv.  18-22)  only  allows  10 
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generations  for  850  years,  and  only  4  for  the  450 
years  between  Salmon  and  David,  if  (as  is  almost 
certain  from  St.  Matt,  and  from  Jewish  tradition) 
the  Rahab  mentioned  is  Rahab  the  harlot.  If  Boaz 
be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibzan  [Ibzan],  as  is 
stated  with  some  shadow  of  probability  by  the  Je- 
iTisalem  Talmud  and  vai-ious  Rabbis,  several  gene- 
rations must  be  inserted.  Dr.  Kennicott,  from  the 
difference  in  fonn  between  Salmah  and  Salmon 
(Ruth  V.  20, 21),  supposes  that  by  mistake  two  dif- 
ferent men  were  identified  {Dissert,  i.  543)  ;  but  we 
want  at  least  three  generations,  and  this  supposition 
gives  us  only  one.  Mill  quotes  from  Nicolas  Sy- 
ranus  the  theory,  "  dicunt  majores  nostri,  et  bene 
quod  videtur,  quod  ires  fuerint  Booz  sibi  succe- 
dentes ;  in  Mt.  i.  isti  tres  sub  uno  nomine  com- 
prehenduntur."  Even  if  we  shorten  the  period  of 
the  Judges  to  240  years,  we  must  suppose  that 
Boaz  was  the  youngest  son  of  Salmon,  and  that  he 
did  not  marry  till  the  age  of  65  (Dr.  Mill,  On  the 
Genealogies ;  Lord  A.  Hcrvey,  Id.  262,  &c.). 

2.  Boaz,  'the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's 
brazen  pillars  erected  in  the  temple  porch. 
[Jachin.]  It  stood  on  the  left,  and  was  17^ 
cubits  high(l  K.  vii.  15,  21;  2  Chr.  iii.  15;. 
Jer.  Iii.  21).  It  was  hollow  and  surmounted  by  a 
chapiter,  5  cubits  high,  ornamented  with  net-work 
and  100  pomegranates.  The  appai-ent  discrepancies 
in  stating  the  height  of  it,  ai'ise  from  the  including 
and  excluding  of  the  ornament  which  united  the 
shaft  to  the  chapiter,  &c.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BOC'CAS  {&  BoKxis ;  Boccits),  a  priest  in 
the   line  of  Esdras    (1  Esd.  viii.  2).      [Bukki  ; 

BOBITH.] 

BOCH'BEU  (-1133  ;  Boaru;  1  Chr.  viii.  38, 
ix.  44,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text),  son  of 
Azel ;  but  rendered  irpwriroKos  by  LXX.  in  both 
passages,  as  if  pointed  •'nb3.  [Bechee.]  [A.C.H.] 

BO'CHIM  (D''33n,  the  weepers;  6  KAoufl^iv, 
K\av6iJ.S)V€s  ;  locus  fientium  sive  lacrymarum),  a 
place  on  the  west  of  Jordan  above  Gilgal  (Judg.  ii. 
1  and  5),  so  called  because  the  people  "  wept" 
there. 

BO'HAN  (in3 ;  Bdav ;  Soen),  a  Reuhenite, 
after  whom  a  stone  was  named,  possibly  erected  to  ■ 
commemorate  some  achievement  in  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  (comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  12).  .  Its  position  was 
on  the  border  of  the  tenitories  -of  Benjamin  and 
Judah  between  Bethaa-abah  and  Bethhogla  on  the 
E.,  and  Adummim  and  Enshemesh  on  the  W. 
Its  exact  situation  is  unknown  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii. 
17).     [Stones.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

BONDAGE.    [Slavery.] 

BOOK.    [Writing.] 

BOOTHS.  [Sdccoth;  Tabernaoles,  Feast 

OF.] 

BOOTY.  This  consisted  of  captives  of  both 
sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a  captured  city  might 
contain,  especially  metallic  treasures.  Within  the 
limits  of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be  made  (Deut. 
XX.  14  and  16)  ;  beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of 
wai'like  resistance,  all  the  women  and  children  wei"e 
to  jbe  made  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  A 
special  charge  was  given  to  destroy  the  "  pictures 
and  images  "  of  the  Canaanites,  as  tending  to  idola- 
try (Num.  xxxiii.  52).  The  case  of  Amalek  was  a 
special  one,  in  which  Saul  was  bidden  to  destroy  the 
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cattle.  So  also  was  that  of  the  expedition  against 
Arad,  in  which  the  people  took  a  vow  to  destroy, the 
cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on  which  the  curse  of 
God  seems  to  have  rested,  and  the  gold  and  silver, 
&c.  of  which  were  viewed  as  reserved  wholly  for 
Hira  (1  Sani.  xv.  2,  3;  Num.  xxi.  2;  Josh.  vi. 
19).  The  law  of  booty  was  that  it  should  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  ai-my  who  won  it  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  but  of  the  former  half  one 
head  in  every  500  was  reseiTed  to  God,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  every 
50  was  similarly  reserved  and  appropriated  to  the 
Levites  (Num.  xxxi.  26-4-7).  As  regarded  the  army 
David  added  a  regulation  that  the  baggage-guai'd 
should  share  equally  with  the  troops  engaged.  The 
present  made  by  David  out  of  his  booty  to  the  elders 
of  towns  in  Judah  was  an  act  of  gi'ateful  courtesy 
merely,  though  perhaps  suggested  by  the  law.  Num. 
1.  c.  8o  the  spoils  devoted  by  him  to  provide 
for  the  temple,  must  be  regarded  as  a  freewill 
offering  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24-26;  2  Sam.  viii.  11;  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  27).  [H.  H.] 

BO'OZ  (Rec.  T.  Bo<iC;  Lachm.  with  ABD,  Bo6s  ; 
Booz),  Matt.  i.  5  ;  Luke  iii.  32.    [BoAZ.] 

BO'EITH  (Borith),  a  priest  in  the  line  of 
Esdras  (2  Esd.  i.  2).  The  name  is  a  comiption 
of  BUKKI. 

BOEEOWING.    [Loan.] 

BOS'CATH  (Di^Va),    2   K.  xxii.   1.     [Boz- 

KATH.] 

BO'SOE,  1.  (Boo-rfp;  ]i*£CiQS:>;   Sosor),  a 

city  both  large  and  fortified,  on  the  East  of  Jordan 
in  the  land  of  Gilead  (Galaad),  named  with  Bozrah 
(Bosora),  Caraaim,  and  other  places  in  1  Mace.  v. 
26,  36.  It  is  probably  Bezer,  though  there  is 
nothing  to  make  the  identification  certain. 

2.  (3  BSffopt  ex  Bosor),  the  Aramaic  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  name  of  Beor,  the  father  of 
Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  15);  in  accordance  with  the 
substitution,  frequent  in  Chaldee,  of  ^  for  ^  (see 
Gesenius,  1144).  [G.] 

9      -h 

BOS'OEA  (Boirap5,  and  Boo-o^^a ;  JJ-CXS  • 

Barasa,  Bosor),  a  strong  city  in  GUead  taken  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mac.  v.  26,  28),  doubtless 
the  same  as  BozRAH. 

BOTTLE.  The  words  whidi  are  rendered  in 
A.  V.  of  0.  T.  "  bottle"  are,  1.  nDH  (Gen.  xxi. 
14, 15,19);  ao-Kis;  lifer:  a  skin-bottle.  2.  !?33, 
or  ?13  (1  Sam.  x.  3  ;  Job  xxxviii.  37  ;  Jer.  xiii. 
12 ;  Is.  V.  10,  xxx.  14 ;  Lam.  iv.  2) ;  ^yyeioy, 
Kepdfuov,  ha-Kis;  uter,  vas  testenm,  lagena, 
lagmcula.  8.  p-12p3  (Jer.  xix.  1)  ;  ^ixhs  ocrrpcj- 
KLvos ;  laguncula.  4.  "1X3  (Josh.  ix.  4,  13  ;  Judg. 
iv.  19  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20  ;  Ps.  cxix.  83) ;  atr/tis ; 
uter,  lagena. 

In  N.  T.  the  only  word  rendered  "bottle"  is 
aa-Kis  (Matt.  ii.  27 ;  Mark  ii.  18;  Luke  v.  33). 
The  bottles  of  Scripture  are  thus  evidently  of 
two  kinds.  1.  The  skin  bottle;  2.  The  bottle 
of  earthen  or  glass-ware,  both  of  them  capable 
of  being  closed  from  the  air.  1.  The  skin 
bottle  will  be  best  described  in  the  following 
account  collected  from  Chardin  and  others.  The 
Arabs,  and  all  those  that  lead  a  wandering  life, 
keep  their  water,   milk,   and    other    liquors,    iu 
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leathern  bottles.  These  are  made  of  goatskins- 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  its  feet  and 
its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out  of 
the  skin,  without  opening  its  beUy.  In  Arabia 
they  are  tanned  with  acacia-bark  and  the  hairy 
part  left  outside.  If  not  tanned,  a  disagreeable 
taste  is  imparted  to  the  water.  They  aftenvards 
sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  were  cut  off 
and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they  tie  it 
about  the  neck.  The  great  leathern  bottles  are 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  he-goat,  and  the  small  ones, 
that  serve  instead  of  a  bottle  of  water  on  the  road, 
are  made  of  a  kid's  skin.  These  bottles  when  rent 
are  repaired  sometimes  by  setting  in  a  piece ;  some- 
times by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place  in  man- 
ner of  a  pui*se ;  sometimes  they  put  in  a  round 
flat  piece  of  wood,  and  by  that  means  stop  the 
hole  (Chardin,  ii.  405,  viii.  409  ;  Wellsted,  Arahia, 
i.  89,  ii.  78;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  c.  1.  Harmer, 
from  Chardin's  notes,  ed.  Clarke,  i.  284).  Bruce 
gives  a  description  of  a  vessel  of  the  same 
kind,  but  larger.  "  A  gerba  is  an  ox's  skin, 
squared,  and  the  edges  sewed  together  by  a 
double  seara,  which  does  not  let  out  water.'  An 
opening  is  left  at  the  top,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  bunghole  of  a  cask ;  around  this  the  skin  is 
gathered  to  the  size  of,  a  large  handful,  which, 
when  the  gerba  is  full  of'water,  is  tied  round  with 
whipcord.  These  gerbas  contain  about  sixty  gallons 
each,  and  two  of  them  are  the  load  of  a  camel. 
They  are  then  all  besmeared  on  the  outside  with 
grease,  as  well  to  hinder  the  water  from  oozing 
through,  as  to  prevent  its  being  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  gerba,  which,  in  fact, 
happened  to  us  twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in  danger  of 
perishing  with  thirst."     {Travels,  iv.  334.) 


skin  Bottles.    (From  thu  MuBco  Borbonicu.J 

Wine-bottles  of  skin  are  mentioned  as  used  by 
Greeks,  Pvomans,  and  Egj'ptians,  by  Homer  {Od. 
vi.  78,  oTyoi/  ix^^^^  'AtXK(^  iv  aiyeltp  ;  IL  iii. 
247);  by  Herodotus,  as 'used  in  Egypt  (ii.  121), 
where  he  speaks  of  letting  the  wine  out  of  the  skin 
by  the  iroSe^i/,  the  end  usually  tied  up  to  serve  as 
the  neck;  by  Virgil  {Georg.  ii.  384).  Also  by 
Athenaeus,  who  mentions  a  large  skin-bottle  of  the 
nature  of  the  gerba  (^aaKhs  ^K  irapSaXaJj/  hepfiartav 
i^liafi-fihos,  V.  28  p.  199).  Chardin  says  that 
wine  in  Persia  is  preserved  in  skins  satm-ated  with 
pitch,  which,  when  good,  impart  no  flavour  to  the 
wine  {Voyages,  iv.  75).  Skins  for  wine  or  other 
liquids  are  in  use  to  this  day  in  Spam,  where  thev 
are  called  borrachas. 

The  effect  of  external  heat  upon  a  skin-bottle  is 
indicated  in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  "  a  bottle  in  the  smoke," 
and  of  expansion  produced  by  fermentation  in  Matt, 
ix.  17,  "  new  wine  in  old  bottles." 

2.  Vessels  of  metal,  earthen,  or  glass  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,- 
Eti-uscans,  and  Assyrians  (xpuffiiTuiroj  <f>id\ti 
Tvp(niJ'T],  Athen.  i.  20  (28) ;  apyvpi-r^  i/>io\i),  /;. 
xxiii.  243;  i-jx^iefTov  (pidKriv  hripaTov,  270), 
and  also  no  doubt  among  the  Jews,  especially  in  later 
times.  Thus  Jer.  xix.  1,  "  a  potter's  earthen  bottle." 
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The  Jews  probably  borrowed  their  tnanufacturfes  in 
this  pai"ticular  from  Egypt,  which  was  celebrated 
for  glass  work,  as  remains  and  illustrations  of 
Egyptian  workmanship  are  extant  at  least  as  eai'ly 
as  the  15th  centuiy  B.C.  (Wilkinson,  ii.  59,  60). 


Egyptian  Bgttlc9.     1  to  7,  glass ;  8  to  11,  enrthenware.    (From  the 
Bntish  Muaeum  Col  lection,) 

Glass  bottles  of  the  3rd  or  4th  centmy  B.C. 
have  been  found  at  Babylon  by  Mr.  Layard.  At 
Cairo  many  persons  obtain  a  livelihood  by  selling 
Nile  water,  which  is  earned  by  camels  or  asses  in 
skins,  or  by  the  earner  himself  on  bis  back  in 
pitchei-s  of  porous  gi'ey  eaxth  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii. 
153,  155;  Burckhai'dt,  5?/na,  p.  611;  MaundreU, 
Journey,  p.  407,  Bohn;  Wilkinson,  Egypt,  c.  lii. 
vol.  i.  148-158;  Diet,  of  AnUq.Yis:ui&;  Layai-d, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  196,  503;  Gesennts, 
s.  w.)  [H.  W.  P.] 


AssTrian  Glass  Bottles.    (From  the  British  Museum  CcllectioD.) 

BOW.    [Akms.] 

BOWL.  1,  n?3i  ;  ffTpGirrhy  h,vQefjiiov\  funi- 
culus ;  see  Ges.  p.  288.  2.  7SD  ;  Kexivn  ;  concha. 
3.  7SD  ;  also  in  A.  V.  dish.  i.  V'33  ;  Kparijp  ; 
scyplms.  5.  T\i^yO  ;  niaSos  ;  cyathus.  Of  these 
words  (1)  may  be  taken  to  indicate  chiefly  round- 
ness, from  Ppj,  roll,  as  a  ball  or  globe,  placed  as 
an  ornament  on  the  tops  or  capitals  of  columns 
(1  K.  vii.  41  ;  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13)  ;  also  the  Icnob 
or  boss  from  which  proceed  the  branches  of  a 
candlestick  fZech.  iv.  2),  and  also  a  suspended  lamp, 
in  A.V.  "goldea  bowl"  (Eccl.  xii.  6).  (2) 
indicating  lowness,  is  perhaps  a  shallow  dish  or 
basin ;  (3)  a  hollow  vessel ;  (4)  a  round  vessel 
(Jer.  XXXV.  5)  K^pajuov  LXX. ;  (5)  a  lustratory 
vessel,  fi-om  np3,pMre. 

A  like  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  precise 
foi-m  and  material  of  these  vessels  as  is  noticed 
under  Basin.  Bowls  would  probably  be  used 
at  meals  for  liquids,  or  broth,  or  pottage  (2  K. 
iv.  40).     Modem  Arabs  are   content  with  a  few 
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wooden  bowls.  In  the  Brit.  Mus.  are  deposited 
sevei-al  ten-a-cotta  bowls  with  Chaldaean  inscrip- 
tions of  a  superstitious  character,  expressing  charms 
against  sickness  and  evil  spiiits,  which  may  pos- 
sibly explain  the  "  divining  cup  "  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
xliv.  5).  The  bowl  was  filled  with  some  liquid 
and  drunk  off  as  a  chaxm  against  evil.  See  a  case 
of  Tippoo  Sahib  drinking  water  out  of  a  black  stone 
as  a  ohann  against  misfortune  (Gleig,  Life  of  Munro, 
i.  218).  One  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  bowls  still  retains 
the  stain  of  a  liquid.  These  bowls,  however,  are 
thought  by  Mr.  Buxh  not  to  be  very  ancient 
(Lavard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  509,  511,  526.  Birch,  Anc. 
Pottery,  i.  154.     Shaw,  231.)  [H.  AV.  P.] 

BOX-TEEB  O-lES'Nri,  TeassUr),  a  ti-ee  men- 
tioned twice  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah ,  and  in  one  passage 
as  a  product  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Is.  xli.  19,  Ix.  13). 
It  is  translated  box-tree  in  A.  V.  and  huanis  in  the 
Vulgate,  but  is  properly  a  species  of  cedar,  called 
Scherhin,  to  be  recognized  by  the  small  size  of  the 
cones ,  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the  branches.  (See 
Niebuhr's  .4ra6.  p.  149.)  This  last  character  explains 
the  derivation  from  ^EJ'N,  erectus  fuit,  whence 
I'lB'Nn,  erectio  =  proceritas  =  procera  arhor. 
In  botll  the  above-quoted  passages  the  word  is  con- 
nected in  the  A.  V.  with  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine- 
tree.  In  Is.  xli.  19  the  LXX.  do  not  ti:anslate  it 
at  all,  and  Uiey  render  HtSK'  by  9ri5|oy ;  in  Is.  Ix. 
13  they  translate  it  by  KiZpov. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  "WE'Kri  in  Stanley's 

enumeration  of  the  trees  of  Palestine  (Stanley's 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  139-146,  App.  p.  517- 
521),  and  possibly  the  name  is  synonymous  with 
VyA ;  but  Robinson,  in  his  latest  volume  of  Biblical 

Researches  in  Palestine,  mentions  a  grove  near  el- 
Hadith  which  only  the  natives  speak  of  as  Arez, 
though  the  tree  hears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
cedar,  and  is  probably  the  Sherhm.  (See  Cels.  Eieroh, 
i.  pp.  74,  79  ;  Freytag,  Lex.  ii.  p.  408 ;  Eob.  iii. 
593.)  [W.  D.] 

BO'ZEZ  (]'S13,  shining,  according  to  the  con- 
jecture of  Gesenius,  Thes.  229  ;  Boo'€s ;  Bases), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  two  *'  sharp  rocks  "  (He- 
brew, "teeth  of  the  clitf")  "between  the  pas- 
sages "  by  which  Jonathan  entered  the  Philis- 
tine garrison.  It  seems  to  have  been  that  on  the 
north  side  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5).  Robinson  notices 
two  hills  of  blunt  conical  form  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Wady  Suweinit  just  below  Mukhmds  (i.  441 
and  iii.  289).  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  make  them  out  {S.  ^  P.  205,  note).  And  indeed 
these  hills  answer  neither  to  the  expression  of  the 
text  nor  the  requirements  of  the  nanutive.     [G.] 

BOZ'KATH  (ni^va ;  Bao-rjS(6fl ;  Alex.  Ma<r- 
Xi^fl  ;  in  Kings,  Ba<roup<i!9  ;  Joseph.  BoffxiB  ; 
Bascath,  Besecath),  a  city  of  Judah  in  the  Shcfelah  ; 
named  with  Lachish  (Josh.  xv.  39).  It  is  men- 
tioned once  again  (2  K.  xxii.  1)  as  the  native  place 
of  the  mother  of  king  Josiah.  Here  it  is  spelt  in 
the  A.  V.  "  Boscath."  No  trace  of  the  site  has  yet 
been  discovei-ed.  [G.] 

BOZ'EAH  (ITlSa,  possibly  from  a  root  with 
the  force  of  resti-aining,  tlierefore  used  for  a  sheep- 
fold,  Gesen.  s.  t). ;  Bo<r6^^a ;  Bo&6p,  also  ix"" 
p<ifia  Jer.  xlix.  22,  Teix"'  ^™-  '•  12;  Basra), 
the  name  of  more  than  one  place  on  the  east  of 
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Palestiae.  1.  lu  Edom — the  city  of  Jobab  the  son 
of  Zerah,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  that  nation 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  i.  44).  This  is  doubtless 
the  place  mentioned  in  later  times  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv. 
6,  Ixiii.  1  (in  connexion  with  Edom),  and  by  Jere- 
miah (xlix.  ]3,  22),  Amos,  (i.  12),  and  Micah  (ii. 
12,  "sheep  ofB.,"  comp.  Is.  xxxiv.  6;  the  word 
is  here  rendered  by  the  Vulgate  and  by  Gesenius 
«  fold,"  *'  the  sheep  of  the  fold,"  Ges.  Thes.  230). 
It  was 'known  to  Eusebius,  who  speaks  of  it  in  the 
Onomasticon  (Boffc^p)  as  a  city  of  Esau  in  the 
mountains  of  Idiiraaea.  in  connexion  with  Is.  Ixiii.  1. 
and  in  contradistinction  to  Bostra  in  Peraea.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  modern  representative 

of  Bozrah   is  el-Biisaireh,  jjfAAfl-Aii'   which  was 

fii-st  visited  by  Burckhardt  {Syr.  407  ;  Beszeyra), 
and  lies  on  the  mountain  district  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  between  Tufileh  and  Petra,  about  halt- 
way  between  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby 
and  Mangles  mention  it  under  the  name  of  Ipseyra 
and  Bsaida  (chap.  viii. :  see  also  Robinson,  ii.  1G7). 
The  "  goats  "  which  Isaiah  connects  with  the  place 
were  found  in  large  numbers  in  this  neighbourhood 
by  Burckhardt  (Syr,  405). 

■  2.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24)  mentions  a  Bozrah  as 
in  **the  plain  countiy"   (ver.  21,  "lEJ^^SH  pK, 

i.  e.  the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  of  the  lower  Jordan,  the  Belka  of  the 
modei-n  Arabs).  Here  lay  Heshbon,  Nebo,  Kiijath- 
aim,  Diblathaim,  and  the  other  towns  named  in  this 
passage,  and  it  is,  here  that  we  presume  Bozrah 
should  be  sought,  and  not,  as  has  been  lately  sug- 
gested, at  Boscra,  the  Roman  city  in  Bashan  full 
sixty  miles  from  Heshbon  (Porter's  Damascus,  ii. 
163,  &c.).  On  the  other  hand  Bozrah  stands  by 
itself  in  this  passage  of  Jeremiah,  not  being  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  other  lists  of  the  cities  of 
Moab,  e.g.  Num,  xxxii. ;  Josh.  xiii. ;  Is.  xvi.;  Ez. 
XXV.  ;  and  the  catalogue  of  Jeremiah  is  expressly 
said  to  include  cities  both  "fai-  and  near"  (xlviii. 
24).  Some  weight  also  is  due  to  the  consideration 
of  the  improbability  that  a  town  at  a  later  date  so 
important  and  in  so  excellent  a  situation  should  be 
entirely  omitted  from  the  Scripture.  Still  there  is 
the  fact  of  the 'specification  of  its  position  as  in  the 
Mishor;  and  also  this,  that  in  a  country  where  the 
veVy  kings  were  "sheep-masters"  (2  K.  iii.  4), 
a  name  signifying  a  sheepfold  must  have  been  of 
copimon  occuiTence. 

For  the  Roman  Bostra,  the  modem  Busra,  on 
the  south  border  of  the  Hauran,  see  Reland,  665, 
and  Porter,  ii,  chap.  12.  [G.] 

BRACELET  (n*li?V« ;  ¥^^^ov ;  x>-^^^v)' 
Under  Armlet  an  account  is  given  of  these  orna- 
ments, the  materials  of  which  they  were  generally 
made,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  worn,  &c. 
Besides  mVV^  t^^ee  other  words  are  translated 
by  " bracelet "  in  the  Bible,  viz.:  1.  *T*DV  (from 
.1DV  to  fasten),  Num.  xxxi,  50,  &c. :  2.  TVW  (a 
chain,  ffzipd,  from  its  being  wreathed,  'T0').  It 
only  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Is.  iii.  19,  but 
compare  the  expression  "wreathen  chains"  in  Ex. 
xxviii.  14,  22.  Bracelets  of  fine  twisted  Venetian 
gold  are  still  common  in  Egypt  (Lane,  ii.  368, 

Append.  A.  and  plates);   3.  ^^flS,  Gen.,  xxxviii. 
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18,  25,  rendered  "bracelet,"  but  meaning  pro- 
bably "  ;i  string  by  which  a  seal-ring  was  sus- 
pended" (Gesen.  s.  f,). 


Gold  Egyptian  Bnmelet.     (^Ikinson.) 

Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  we  see 
from  Cant.  v.  14,  which  may  be  jendered,  *'  His 
wiists  are  circlets  of  gold  full  set  with  topazes." 
Layard  says  of  the  Assyiian  kings:  "The  arais 
were  encircled  by  arailets,  and  the  wrists  by  brace- 
lets, all  equally  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  beauty 
of  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  the  centre  of  the 
bracelets  were  stars  and  rosettes,  which  were  probably 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  "  (^Nineveh,  ii.  323). 
These  may  be  observed  on  the  sculptures  in  theBritish 
Museum.  [Aiuilet  ;  Anklet.]  [F.  W.  F.] 


Assyrian  Bracelet  Clasp.    (Nineveh  Marbles.) 

BEAMBLE.     [Thistle;  Thoen.] 

BEASS  (x"'\Kis).  The  word  nm;  (from 
the  root  E^'^3,  to  shine)  is  improperly  translated  by 
"  brass  "  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  since  the 
Hebrews  were  net  acquainted  with  the  compound  of 
copper  and  zinc  known  by  that  name.  In  most 
places  of  the  0.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  be 
copper  (although  it  may  sometimes  possibly  mean 
bronze  (xaXK^JS  KeKpa/ieros),  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Indeed  a  simple  metal  was  obviously  in- 
tended, as  we  see  from  Deut.  riii.  9,  "  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,"  and  Job  xxviii.  2, 
"  Brass  is  molteu  out  of  the  stone,"  and  Deut.  xxxiii. 
25,  "  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass,"  which  seems 
to  be  a  promise  that  Asher  should  have  a  district 
rich  in  mines,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case,  since  Euseb.  (viii.  15,  17)  speaks  of  the  Chris- 
tians being  condemned  roh  Karh  ^aivti  ttjs  IIctA-ai- 
(TTivTis  x"^"""  /neTtJAAois  (Lightfoot,  Cent. 
Chorogr.  c.  99).    [Ashek.] 

Copper  was  known  at  a  very  early  peiiod,  and 
the  invention  of  working  it  is  attributed  to  Tubal- 
eain  (Gen.  iv.  24;  of.  Wilkmson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii. 
243  ;  comp.  "  Prius  aeris  erat  quam  feni  cognitus 
usus,"  Lucr.  V.  1292).  Its  extreme  ductility  (xo\k6s 
fi'om  xaAtJoi)  made  its  application  almost  universal 
among  the  ancients,  as  Hesiod  expressly  says  {Diet, 
of  Ant.,  art.  Aes). 

The  same  word  is  used  for  money,  in  both  Testa- 
ments (Ezek.  xvi.  36 ;  Matt.  x.  9,  &c.). 

It  is  often  used  in  metaphors,  e.g.  Lev.  xxvi.  9, 
"  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  uon  and  your  earth 
as  brass,"  i.  e.  dead  and  hard.  This  expression  is  re- 
versed in  Deut.  xxviii.  23  (comp.  Coleridge's  "  All  in 
a  hot  and  copper  sky,"  &c.  Anc.  Mar.).  "  Is  my 
flesh  of  brass,"  i.  e.  invulnerable,  Job  vi.  12. 
"  They  are  all  brass  and  iron,"  i.  e.  base,  ignoble, 
impure,  Jer.  vi.  28.  It  is  often  used  as  an  emblem 
of  strength,  Zech.  vi.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  18,  &c.  The  "  brazen 
thighs  "  of  the  mystic  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
di-eam  were  a  fit  symbol  of  the  "Axoioi  xa\Koxi'- 
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TQjj^es.  No  special  mention  of  orichalcum  seems 
to  be  made  in  the  Bible. 

The  word  xaKKoXi^avov  m  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18 
{ol  ■TrdSes  auTou  S/ioioi  xa\Ko\ij3aj/ijj),  has  excited 
much  difference  of  opinion.  The  A.  V.  renders  it 
"  fine  brass,"  as  though  it  were  fiom  x-  ^^^  XefjS'W 
(smelting  brass),  or  that  op6ixnA.ttos,  which  was 
so  rai'e  as  to  be  more  valuable  than  gold.  Bochai't 
makes  it  "  aes  al^um  igneo  colore  splendens,"  as 
though  from  /S*?,  "shining."  It  may  perhaps  be 
deep-coloured  frankincense,  as  opposed  to  hpyvpoKi- 
^avov  (Liddell  and  Scott's  Lex.)         [F.  W.  F.] 

BRAZEN-SERPENT.     [Serpent.] 
BREAD  (DPI?).     The  prepai-ation  of  bread  as 

an  article  of  food  dates  from  a  veiy  eai'ly  period : 
it  must  not,  however,  be  infen-ed  fi'om  the  use  of 
the  word  lechem  in  Gen.  iii.  19  ("  bread,"  A.  V.) 
that  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  fall,  the  word 
there  occun-ing  in  its  general  sense  of  food:  the 
earliest  undoubted  instance  of  its  use  is  found  in 
Gen.  xviii.  6.  The  corn  or  gi-ain  (11^,  p"!)  em- 
ployed was  of  vai-ious  sorts :  the  best  bread  was 
made  of  wheat,  which  after  being  gi'ound  produced 
the  "flour"  or  "meal"  (riDj?;  ^K^vpov;  Judg. 
vi.  19;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  1  K.  iv!  22,  xvii.  12,  14), 
and  when  sifted  the  "  fine  flour "  (JwO ;  more 
fully  D^ISn  n^D,  Ex.  xxix.  2  ;  or  hVd  HD^,  Gen. 

xvhi.  6  ;  (refilSaXis)  usually  employed  in  the  sacred 
offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40;  Lev.  ii.  1 ;  Ez.  xlvi.  14), 
and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K.  iv.  22  ;  2  K. 
vii.l;  Ez.xvi.  13,19;  Rev.  xviii.  13).  "Baidey" 
was  used  only  by  the  very  poor  (John  vi.  9,  13), 
or  in  times  of  scarcity  (Ruth  iii.  15,  compared  with 
'  i.  1 ;  2  K.  iv.  38,  42  ;  Rev.  vi.  6  ;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
V.  10,  §2) :  as  it  was  the  food  of  horses  (1  K.  iv. 
28),  it  was  considered  a  symbol  of  what  was  mean 
and  insignificant  (Judg.  vii.  13 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
V.  6,  §4,  iMti^ay  Kpi.6lvT}Ut  uir*  evreXelas  avOp^irois 
&^p<aT0vj  Liv.  xxvii.  13),  as  well  as  of  what  was 
of  a  mere  animal  chai'acter,  and  hence  ordered  for 
the  offering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15  ;  comp.  Hos.  iii. 
2;  Philo,ii.307).    "Spelt"  (nOD3;  S\vpa,C4a; 

rye^  fitches,  spelt,  A.  V.)  was  also  used  both*  in 
Egjrpt  (Ex.  ix.  32)  and  Palestine  (Is.  xxi'iii.  25; 
Ez.  iv.  9 ;  1  K.  xix.  6,  LXX.  iyKpv(plas  oKvpi- 
T-qi) :  Herodotus  indeed  states  (ii.  36)  that  in  the 
former  country  bread  was  made  exclusively  oi  olyra, 
which,  as  in  the  LXX.,  lie  identifies  with  zea ;  but 
in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  wheat  was  also  used 
(Ex.  ix.  32  ;  comp.  Wilkmson's  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  397). 
Occasionally  the  grains  above  mentioned  wei-e  mixed, 
and  other  ingredients,  such  as  beans,  lentiles,  and 
millet,  were  added  (Ez.  iv.  9 ;  cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28) ; 
the  bread  so  produced  is  called  "  bai'ley  cakes " 
(Ez.  iv.  12,  "  as  barley  cakes,"  A.  V.),  inasmuch 
as  barley  was  the  main  ingredient.  The  amount  of 
meal  required  for  a  single  baking  was  an  ephah  or 
three  measures  (Gen.  xviii.  6  ;  Judg.  vi.  19  *  1  Sam. 
i.  24;  Matt.  xiii.  33),  which  appears  to  have  been 
suited  to  the  size  of  the  ordinary  oven.  The  baking 
was  done  in  primitive  times  by  tlie  mistress  of  the 
house  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  or  one  of  the  daughter 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  8):  female  servants  were  however 
employed  in  large  households  (1  Sam.  viii.  13"): 
it  appeal's  always  to  have  been  the  proper  bu- 
siness of  women  m  a  family  (Jei-.  vii.  18,  xliv. 
19;  Matt.  xiii. 33;  cf.  Plin.  xviii.  11,28).   Baking. 


BREAD 

as  a  profession,  was  canned  on  by  men  (Hos.  vii, 
4,  6).  In  Jei'usalem  the  bakers  congregated  in  one 
quarter  of  the  town,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
names  "  bakers'  street"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and 
"tower  of  the  ovens"  (Neh.  iii.  11,  xii.  38,  "  fur- 
naces," A.  v.).  In  the  time  of  the  Herods,  bakers 
were  scattered  throughout  the  towns  of  Palestine 
(^Ant.  XV.  9,  §2).  As  the  bread  was  made  in  thin 
cakes,  which  soon  became  diy  and  unpalatable,  it 
was  usual  to  bake  daily,  or  when  required  (Gen. 
xviii.  6  ;  comp.  Harmer's  Observations,  1.  483) :  re- 
ference is  perhaps  made  to  this  In  the  Lord's  prayer 
(Matt.  vi.  11 ;  Luke  xi.  3).  The  bread  taken  by 
persons  on  a  journey  (Gen..xlv.  23  ;  Josh.  ix.  12) 
was  probably  a  kind  of  biscuit.  The  process  of 
making  bread  was  as  follows : — the  flour  was  first 
mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk.(Burckhardt*s 
Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i.  58)  ;  it  was  then  kneaded 
(6^-17)  with  the  hands  (in  Egypt  witK  the  feet  also; 


Egyptians  kncedin^  dough  vith  their  hnnds.    (Wilkinson,    from  a 
painting  m  the  Tomb  of  Kl-idcsijs  !1I.  at  Thebra.) 

Herod,  ii.  36 ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  386)  in  a  small  wooden 
bowl   or   "  kneading-trough "    (HIX^'D,   a  term 

which  may,  however,  i-atlier  refer  to  the  leathern 
bag  in  which  the  Bedouins  carry  their  provisions, 
and  which  sei-ves  both  as  a  wallet  and  a  table; 
Niebuhi-'s  Voyage,  i.  171 ;  Harnier,  iv.  366  C; 
the  LXX.  inclines  to  this  view,  giving  ^yKaraXila- 
fiara  ("  store,"  A.  V.)  in  Deut.  xxviii.  5,  17 ;  the 
expression  in  Ex,  xii.  34j  however,  "  bound  up  in 
their  clothes,"  favours  the  idea  of  a  wooden  bowl), 
until  it  became  dough  (pV3  ;  trrals,  Ex.  xii.  34, 
39;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8;  Jer.  vii.  18;  Hos.  vii. 
4 :  the  tei-m  "  dough  "  is  improperly  given  in  the 


Egypunns  kneading  the  dough  nith  their  feet.  At  a  and  h  the  dough 
IS  probahly  left  to  Tcmient  in  a  biiskct,  as  is  now  done  at  Cairo. 
CWilkinBon.) 
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A.  V.  as  =  niDni!,  ^  Num.  xv.  20,  21 ;  Neh.  x. 
37;  Ez.  xliv.  30).  When  the  kneading  was  com- 
pleted, leaven  ('IKK';  C^fiff)  was  generally  added 

[Leaven]  :  but  when  the  time  for  preparation 
was  short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleavened  cakes, 
hastily  baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  prevalent 
custom  among  the  Bedouins  (Gen.  xviii.  6,  xix.  3 ; 
Ex.  xii.  39 ;  Judg.  vi.  19 :  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24). 
Such  cakes  were  termed  HWD  (^fu/^a,  LXX.),  a 

word  of  doubtful  sense,  variously  supposed  to  con- 
vey the  ideas  o^  thinness  (Fiirst.  Lex,  s,  v.),  sweet- 
ness (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  815),  or  purity  (Kiiobel, 
Comm.  in  Ex.  xii.  20),  while  leavened  bread  was 
called  ^Dn  (lit.  sharpened  or  soured;  Ex.  xii.  39: 

Hos.  vii.  4),  Unleavened  cakes  were  oi'dered  to  be 
eaten  at  the  passover  to  commemorate  the  hastiness 
of  the  departure  (Ex.  xii.  15,  xiil.  3,  7;  Deut.  xvi. 
3),  as  well  as  on  other  sacred  occasions  (Lev.  ii.  11, 
vi.  16;  Num.  vi.  15).  The  leavened  mass  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  (Matt.  xiii.  33 ; 
Luke  xiii.  21),  sometimes  for  a  whole  night  ("  theu 
baker  sleepeth  all  the  night,"  Hos.  vii.  6),  exposed 
to  a  moderate  heat  in  order  to  fonvai'd  the  ferment- 
ation ("  he  ceaseth  from  stirring"  ["^""V^  5  "  raising," 
A.  v.]  the  fire  *'  until  it  be  leavened,"  Hos.  vii.  4). 
The  dough  was  then  divided  into  round  cakes 
(DnS  nh33,  lit.  circles ;  Uproi ;  « loaves,"  A.  V. ; 
Ex.  xxix.  23 ;  Judg.  viii.  5 ;  1  Sam.  x.  3 ;  Prov.  vi. 
26;  in  Judg.  vii,  13,  SvV ;  f^yis),  not  unlike  flat 

stones  in  shape  and  appearance  (Matt.  vii.  9 ;  comp. 
iv.  3),  about  a  span  in  diameter  and  a  finger's 
breadth  in  thickness  (comp.  Lane's  Modern  Egyp- 
tians, i.  164)  :  three  of  these  were  required  for  the 
meal  of  a  single  person  (Luke  xi,  5),  and  consequently 
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Two  Egyptians  carrying  bread  to  the  confectioner,  who  rolls  out  the 
puBte,  which  is  uftcnvards  made  into  cakes  of  various  foniiB,  d,  e,f, 
g,  h.    (Wilkinson.) 

one  was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (1  Sam.  ii. 
36,  "morsel,"  A.  V.;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  "piece," 
A.  v.),  whence  the  expression  yvh  DH?,  "bread 
of  affliction"  (1  K.  xxii..27;  Is.  xxx.  20),  referring 
not  to  the  quality  (pane  plebeio,  Grotius),  but  to 
the  quantity ;  two  hundred  would  suffice  for  a  party 
for  a  reasonable  time  (1  Sam.ixv.  18;  2  Sam", 
xvi.  1).  The  cakes  were  sometimes  punctured,  and 
hence  called  n^Il  (KoWvpls;  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23; 
Lev.  ii.  4,  viii.  26,  xxiv.  5  ;  Num.  xv.  20;  2  Sam. 


vi.  19),  and  mixed  with  oil.  Similar  cakes,  sprinkled 
with  seeds,  were  made  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
386).     Sometimes  they  were  rolled  out  into  wafers 


E^^ptians  making  cakea  of  bread  sprinkled  with  secdB.    (Wilkinson. J 

(p''p1 ;  \dyavov;  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23 ;  Lev.  ii.  4;  Num. 

vi.  15-19),  and  merely  coated  with  oil.  Oil  was 
occasionally  added  to  the  ordinary  cake  (1  K.  xvii. 
12),  A  more  delicate  kind  of  cake  is  described  in 
2  Sam.  xiii.  6,  8,  10;  the  dough  ("  flour,"  A.  V.) 
is  kneaded  a  second  time,  and  probably  some  stimu- 
lating seeds  added,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
name  D*!^"'!!/'  (from  11?,  heart ;  compai-e  our  ex- 
pression a  cordial;  KoW^piBes,  sorhitiunculae). 
The  cakes  were  now  tal^en  to  the  oven ;  having  been 
first,  according  to  the  practice  in  Egypt,  gathered 

into  "white  baskets"  (Gon.  xl.  16),  nh  ''^D,  a 

doubtful  expression,  referred  by  some  to  the  white- 
ness of  the  bread  (Kava  xovBptToij/;  Aquil.  K6(piPot 
yvp4ws ;  canistra  farinae),  by  others,  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  to  the  whiteness  of  the  baskets,  and  again, 
by  connecting  the  word  ^"in  with  the  idea  of  a  hole, 
to  an  open-work  basket  (margin,  A.  V.),  or  lastly  to 
bread  baked  ii;  a  hole 
(Kitto,  Cyclop,  art. 
Bread).  The  baskets 
were  placed  on  a  tray 
and  carried  on  the 
baker's  head  (Gen.  xl. 
16;  Herod,  ii.  35;  Wil- 
kinson, ii.  386). 

The  methods  of  bak- 
ing (nSN)  were,  and 
still  are,  very  various 
in  the  East,  adapted  to 
the  various  styles  of 
life."  In  the  towns, 
where  professional  bak- 
ers resided,  there  were 
no  doubt  fixed  ovens, 
in  shnpe  and  size  resembling  those  in  use  among  our- 
selves: but  more  usually  each  household  possessed 
a  poi"table  oven  ("Tliiri ;  KKl^avos),  consisting  of  a 
stone  or  metal  jar  about  three  feet  high,  which 
was  heated  inwardly  with  wood  (1  K.  xvii.  12; 
Is.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  vii.  18)  or  dried  grass  and 
fiower-stalks  (x^pros,  Matt.  vi.  30)  ;  when  the 
fire  had  burned  down,  the  cakes  were  applied 
either  inwardly  (Herod,  ii.  92)  or  outwardly: 
such  ovens  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  385),  and  by  the  Easterns  of  Jerome's  time 
(Comment,  in  Lam.  v.  10),  and  are  still  common 
ainong  the  Bedouins  (Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  350  ; 
Niebuhr's  Descript.  de  l' Arable,  pp.  45,  46).  The 
use  of  a  single  oven  by  several  families  only  took  place 
in  time  of  famine  (Lev.  xxvi.  26).  Another  species  of 
oven  consisted  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  gi'ound,  the  sides 
of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  the  bottom  with 
pebbles  (Hai-mer,  i.  487).  Jahn  (Archaeol.  i.  9, 
§140)  thinks  that  this  oven  is  refened  to'  in  the  term 
DH'^D  (Lev.  xi.  35) ;  but  the  dual  number  is  an 
objection  to  this  view  ;  the  term  nh  (Gen.  xl.  16) 
has  also  been  refen-ed  to  it. 

Q  2 


An  Egyptian  carrying  caktie  to  the  ' 
oven.    (Wilkinson.) 
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Other  modes  of  baking  were  specially  adapted  to 
the  migratoi-y  habits  ot  the  pastoral  Jews,  as  of  the 
modem  Bedouins;  the  cakes  were  either  spread 
upon  stones,  which  were  pieviouslj  heated  by 
lighting  a  fire  above  them  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i. 
58)  or  beneath  them  (Belzoni's  Travels,  p.  84) } 
or  they  were  thrown  into  the  heated  embei-s  of  the 
fire  itself  (Wellsted's  Trovch,  i.  350  ;  Niebuhr, 
Descript,  p.  46) ;  or  lastly,  they  were  roasted 
by  being  placed  between  layers  of  dung,  which 
bums  slowly,  and  is  therefore  specially  adapted  for 
the  purpose  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15  ;  Burckhardt's  Notes, 
i.  57 ;  Niebuhr's  Descript.  p.  46).  The  terms  by 
which  such  cakes  were  described  were  Hiiy  (Gen. 
xviii.  6  ;  Ex.  xii.  39  ;  1  K.  xvii.  13  ;  Ez.  iv.  12  ; 
Hos.  vii.  8),  jiVD  (1  K.  xvii.  12  ;  Ps.  xxxv.  16),  or 
more  fully  D'-SV")  DilJ?  (1  K..xix.  6,  lit.  on  the 
stones,  "coals,"  A.  V.),  the  term  HJiy  refei-ring, 

however,  not  to  the  mode  of  baking,  but  to  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  cake  (Gesen.  Tliesaur.  p. 
997) :  the  equivalent  terms  in  the  LXX.  iyKpv(pias, 
and  in  the  Vulg.  subcinericius  pants,  have  direct  re- 
ference to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking.  The  cakes 
required  to  be  cai'efully  turned  daring  the  process 
■  (Hos.  vii.  8;  .Harmer,  i.  488).  Other  methods 
were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread ;  some  were 
baked  on  a  pan  (nnilD ;  r-fiyavov;  sartago:  the 

Greek  temi  survives  in  the  tajen  of  the  Bedouins), 
the  result  being  similar  to  the  khubz  still  used  among 
the  latter  people  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  58),  or 
like  the  Greek  rayfjutai,  which  were  baked  in  oil, 
and  eaten  wai-m  with  honey  (Athen.  xiv.  55,  p. 
646)  ;  such  cakes  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly 
used  as  sacreJ  ofiferings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  14,  vii.  9 ; 
1  Chr.  xxiii.  29).  A  similar  cooking  utensil  was 
used  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9)  named  T)l\^'0  (r-f)- 
yavov),  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes  and  then 
emptied  them  out  in  a  heap  (pV^  not  po'ired,  as  if 

it  had  been  broth)  befox'e  Amnon.  A  difTerent  kind 
of  bread,  probably  resembling  the  ftita  of  the  Be- 
douins, a  pasty  substance  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i. 
57)  was  prepared  in  a  saucepan,  n^HID  {icxo-po- ; 
craticula  ;  frijhig-pan,  A.  V. ;  none  of  whith  mean- 
ings however  correspond  with  the  etymological 
sense  of  the  word,  which  is  connected  with  boiling); 
this  was  also  reserved  for  sacred  offerings  (Le^'.  ii. 
7  ;  vii.  9).  As  the  abovementioned  kinds  of  bread 
(the  last  excepted)  were  thin  and  ci-isp,  the  mode  of 
eating  them  was  by  breaking  (Lev.  ii.  6;  Is.  Iviii. 
7  ;  Lam.  iv.  4;  Matt,  xiv."  19,  xv.  36,  xxvi.  26; 
Acts  XX.  11 ;  comp.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3,  §22,  &pTovs 
Bi€K\a),  whence  the  term  D'lB,  to  break  =  to  give 

bread  (Jer.  xv\.  7)  :  the  pieces  broken  for  consump- 
tion were  called  KK6.fffxa.ra.  (Matt.  x*v.  20  ;  John 
vi.  12).  Old  broad  is  described  in  Josh.  ix.  5,  \2, 
as  crumbled  (D'''n|93;  Aquil.  i^padvpcD/xdms ;  in 
frusta  comminuti ;  A.  V.  "  mouldy,"  following  the 
LXX,  evparitov  koI  $€^pcofi4vos),  a  tern*  which 
is  also  applied  (1  K.  xiv.  8)  to  a  kind  of  biscuit, 
which  easily  cr.umbled  {KoWvpis  :  "cracknels," 
A.  v.).  ■    [W.  L.B.] 

BREASTPLATE.     [Arms,  p.  Ill,] 
BRETHREN  OF  JESUS.     [Brother.] 
BRICK  fn^np,  made  of  white  clay;  wKivBos] 
later;    in  Ez.  iv.   1,  A.  V.,  tile).     Herodotus  (i. 
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179),  describing  the  mode  of  building  the  walls -of 
Babylon,  says  that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch 
was  made  into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  canied  up, 
and  bmnt  in  kilns,  Kap.ivoiffi.  The  bricks  were 
cemented  with  hot  bitumen  {^ff<pdKros),  and  at 
every  thirtieth  row  crates  of  leeds  were  stuffed 
in.  This  account  agi^ees  with  the  history  of  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Confusion,  in  which 
the  buiidei-s  used  brick  instead  of  stone,  and  slime 
("IDPI;  &ff^aKros),  for  moi-tar  (Gen.  li.  3;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  i.  4,  §3).  In  the  alluvial  plain  of  As- 
syria, both  the  material  for  bricks  and  the  cement, 
which  bubbles  up  from  the  gi-ound,  and  is  collected 
and  exported  by  the  Ai-abs,  were  close  at  hand  for 
building  pui-poses,  but  the  Babylonian  bricks  were 
more  commonly  burnt  in  kilns  than  those  used  at 
Nineveh,  which  ai-e  chiefly  sun-dried  like  the  Egyp- 
tian. Xenophon  mentions  a  wall  called  the  wall 
of  Media,  not  far  from  Babylon,  made  of  burnt 
bricks  set  in  bitumen  (TTXivQois  oinais  iv  affipaXrip 
KeifX€vais)  20  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high.  Also 
another  wall  of  brick  50  feet  wide  (Diod.  ii.  7,  8, 
12;  Xen.  ^7ia6.  ii.  4,  §12,  iii.  4,  §11;  Nah.  iii. 
14 ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  46,  252,  278).  While  it 
is  needless  to  inquire  to  what  place,  or  to  whom  the 
actual  invention  of  brick-making  is  to  be  ascribed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  more  favour- 
able for  the  piocess,  none  in  which  the  remains  of 
original  brick  structures  have  been  more  largely 
used  in  later  times  for  building  puiposes.  The  Ba- 
bylonian bricks  are  usually  fiom  12  to  13  in. 
squaie,  and  3^  in.  thick.  (English  bricks  are 
usually  9  in,  long,  4^  wide,  2^  thick.)  They 
most  of  them  bear  the  name  inscribed  in  cuneifoiin 
character,  of  Nebuchadnezzai',  whose  buildings,  no 
doubt,  replaced  those  of  an  eailier  age  (Layard, 
Nin.and  Babyl.  pp.  505,  531).  They  thus  possess 
more  of  the  character  of  tiles  (Ezek.  iv.  1).  They 
were  sometimes  glazed  and  enamelled  with  patterns 
of  various  colours.  Semiramis  is  said  by  Diodonis 
to  have  overlaid  some  of  her  towel's  with  surfaces  of 
enamelled  brick  bearing  elaborate  designs  (Diod.  ii. 
8).  Enamelled  bricks  have  been  found  at  Nimroud 
(Layard,  ii.  312).  Pliny  (vii.  56)  says  that  the  Ba- 
bylonians used  to  record  their  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  tiles  (coctilibus  laterculis).  He  also,  as 
well  as  Vitruvius,  describes  the  process  of  making 
bricks  at  Rome.  There  were  three  sizes,  (1.)  1^  ft. 
long,  1  ft.  broad;  (2.)  4  (Greek)  palms  long, 
12-135  in.  (3.)  5  palms  long,  15*16875  in.  The 
breadth  of  (2.)  and  (3.)  the  same.  He  says  the 
Greeks  prefeiTed  brick  wjdis  in  genei^al  to  stone  (xxxv, 
14  :  Vitruv.  ii.  3,  8).  Bricks  of  more  than  3  palms 
length  and  of  less  than  1^  palm,  ai"e  mentioned 
by  the  Talmudists  (Gesen.,  s.  v.).  The  Isiaehtes, 
in  common  with  other  captives,  wei"e  employed  by 
the  Egyptian  raonaichs  in  making  bricks  and  in 
building  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7).  Kiln-bricks  were  not  ge- 
nerally used  in  Egypt,  but  were  dried  in  tlie  sun, 
and  even  without  stiaw  are  as  firm  as  whtn  first  put 
up  in  the  reigns  of  the  Amunophs  and  Thothmes 
whose  names  they  beai".  The  usual  dimensions  vary 
from  2(1  in.  or  17  in.  to  14^  in.  long ;  8|  in.  to  6^ 
in.  wide  ;  and  7  in.  to  4^  in.  thick,  ^\^len  made  of 
the  Nile  mud,  or  alluvial  deposit,  they  required  (as 
they  still  require)  sti'aw  to  prevent  ci'acking,  but 
those  formed  of  clay  taken  fiom  the  ton-ent  beds  on 
the  edge  of  the  deseit,  held  together  without  straw; 
and  crude  brick  walls  had  frequently  the  additional 
security  of  a  layer  of  reeds  and  sticks,  placed  at  in- 
tervals to  act  as  binders  (Wilkinson,  ii.  194,  smaller 
ed. ;   Birch,  Ancicrd  Pottery,  i.  14;  comp.  Her. 
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i,  179).  Baked  bricks  however  were  used,  chiefly 
in  places  ia  contact  with  water.  They  are  smaller 
thmi  the  sun-diied  bricks  (Birch,  i.  23).  A  brick- 
kiln is  mentioned  as  in  Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (xliii.  9).  A  brick  pyramid  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  136)  as  the  work  of  King  Asycliis. 
Sesostris  (ii.  138)  is  said  to  have  employed  his  cap- 
tives in  building.  Numerous  remains  of  buildings  of 
varions  kinds  exist,  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
of  which  many  specimens  ai'e  to  be  seen  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  with  inscriptions  indicating  their  date  and  pur- 
pose (Birch,  i.  11,  17).  Among  the  paintings  at 
Thebes,  one  on  the  topib  of  Rekshai'a,  an  officer  of  the 
couit  of  Thothmes  III.  (about  1400  B.C.),  represents 
the  enforced  labours  in  brick-making  of  captives, 
who  ai-e  distinguished  fi-om  the  natives  by  the  co- 
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lorn-  in  which  they  aie  drawn.  Watching  over  the 
labourers  are  "  task-masteis,"  who, 'amied  with 
sticks,  ai'e  receiving  the  "  tale  of  bricks  "  and  urging 
on  the  woi-k.  The  processea  of  digging  out  the  clay, 
of  moulding,  and  of  airanging,  are  all  duly  repre- 
sented, and  though  the  labourers  cannot  be  deter- 
mined to  be  Jews,  yet  the  similaiity  of  employment 
illustrates  the  Bible  history  in  a  remarkable  degt-ee 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  197  ;  Birch,  i.  19  ;  see  Aristoph.  Av. 
1133,  At7UTrTios  iT\ip6o<p6pos ;  Ex.  v.  17,  18). 

The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick-making  in 
Egypt,  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln  in 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  a  complaint 
made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built  altars  of  brick 
instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  directed  (Is.  Ixv. 
3;  Ex.  XX.  25).     [Pottisry.]  [H.  W.  P.] 


MtiLff   ' 


Foreign  captives  employed  in  making  bricks  at  Tlicbea.    (Wilkinson.) 

Figa,  1,  2.  Men  returning  after  carrying  the  bricka.  Ftfja.  3,  6.  Taskmasters.  Figs.  4,  5.  Men  carrying  bricka.  Figs.  12,  13.  Digging  and 
mixing  the  day  or  mud.  Fig.  8,  14.  Making  briuks  with  a  wooden  mould,  d.  It.  Fig.  I*.  Fetching  water  from  the  tank,  li.  At  e  the 
bricks  (tfibi)  ure  said  to  be  made  at  Thebes. 


BRIDE,  BKIDEGBOOM.     [Marriage.] 

BEIDGE,  The  only  mention  of  a  bridge  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  tlie  proper 
name  Geshur  (I'lE'jl),  a  district  in  Bashan,  N.E.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  At  this  place  a  bridge  still 
exists,  called  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gesen. 
s.  c).  Absalom  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  .3,  xiii.  37,  xiv.  23,  32). 
The  Chaldee  jjaraphrase  renders  "  gates,"  in  Nahum 
ii.  6,  "  bridges,"  where  however  dykes  or  weirs  are 
to  be  understood,  which  being  burst  by  inundation, 
destroyed  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (Diod.  ii.  27).  Judas 
Maccabaeus  is  said  to  have  intended  to  make  a  bridge 
in  order  to  besiege  the  town  of  Casphor  or  Caspis, 


situate  near  a  lake  (2  Mac.  .xii.  13).  Josephu.s 
{Ant.  V.  1,  §3),  speaking  of  the  Jordan  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  says  it  had  never 
been  bridged  before,  ovk  e^eu/cro  irpdrepov,  as  if  in 
his  own  time  bridges  had  been  made  over  it,  which 
under  the  Romans  was  the  Case.  (See  the  notices 
below.)  In  Is.  x.x.xvii.  25,  lip,  dig  for  water,  is 
rendered  by  LXX.  ye<pupay  TiQijfii. 

Pemianent  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Israelites  in  their  earlier 
times,  but  we  have  frequent  mention  made  of  fords, 
and  of  their  military  importance  (Gen.  xsxii.  22 ; 
Josh.  ii.  7 ;  Judg.  iii.  28,  vii.  24,  xii.  5  ;  Is.  xvi. 
2).  West  of  the  Jordan  there  are  few  riveis  of 
importance  (Amm.  Mai'c.  xiv.  8 ;  Reland,  p.  284), 
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and  pei'haps  t]ie  policy  of  the  Jews  may  have  dis- 
coui'aged  iDtercoui'se  with  neighbouring  tribes,  for  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  skill  of  Solomon's  ai-chitects 
was  unable  to  construct  a  bridge. 

Herodotus  (i.  186)  describes  a  bridge  coosisting 
of  stone  piere,  with  planks  laid  across,  built  by  Ni- 
tocris,  B.C.  circ.  600,  connecting  the  two  portions  of 
Babylon  (see  Jer.  li.  31,  32,  1.  38),  and  Diodonis 
speaks  of  an  ai'ched  tunnel  under  the  Euphi*ates 
(ii.  9).  Bridges  of  boats  ai'e  described  also  by  He- 
rodotus (iv.  88,  vii.36;  comp.  Aesch.  Pers,  69, 
\ip6Beff(jL05  a-x^S'^a),  and  by  Xenophoh  (^Anab.  ii.  4, 
§12).  A  bridge  ovei-  the  Zab,  made  of  wicker- 
work  connecting  stone  piers,  is  described  by  Layard 
(i.  192),  a  mode  of  construction  used  also  in  South 
America. 

Though  the  ai-ch  was  known  and  used  in  Egypt 
as  early  as  the  15th  century  B.C.  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
302,  seq..  Birch,  1.  14),  the  Romans  were  the  first 
constructors  of  arched  bridges.  They  made  bridges 
over  the  Joi-dan  and  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of 
which  remains  still  exist  (Stanley,  296 ;  Ii'by  and 
Mangles,  90,  91,  92,  142,  143).  A  stone  bridge 
over  the  Jordan,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  daughters 
of  Jacob,  is  mentioned  by  B.  de  la  Brocquiere,  a.d. 
1432,and  apoi-tion  of  one  by  Arculf,  a.d.  700  {Early 
Trav.  in  Pal.  8,  300  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  315 ; 
Robinson,  ii.  441).  The  bridge  Tye^^po)  connecting 
the  Temple  with  the  upi>er  city,  of  which  Josephus 
speaks  {B.  J.  vi.  G,  §2,  Ant.  xv.  11,  5),  seems  to 
have  been  an  arched  viaduct  (Robinson,  i.  288,  iii. 
224).  [H.W.  P.] 

BRIERS.  No  less  than  six  Heb.  words  are 
thus  rendered  in  eleven  passages  of  the  0.  T.  In 
Heb.  vi.  8,  it  represents  &KavQai.  In  the  8th 
chapter  of  Judges  occui-s  twice  (v.  7,  16)  the  word 
□"•iplB  which  the  LXX.  render  by  rats  BapK7)j/ifi, 

or  BapKOfifxeiy,  and  the  A.  V.  by  briers.  This 
is  probably  an  incorrect  rendering.  The  word 
properly  means  a  threshing  machine,  consisting  of 
a  flat  square  wooden  board  set  with  teeth  of  iron, 
flint,  or  fi-agments  of  iron  pyrites,  which  are 
abundant  in  Palestine.  Gesenius  conjectures  that 
|p"l3  was  the  name  for  pyrites,  fi-om  p^H  fulgvr 
ravit ;  and  hence  that  ^Jp'lS  =  tribula  pyritis  mu- 
mia  =  J'11D  (see  Robinson,  ii.  307). 

For  pirij  Mic.  vii.  4,  and  p?D,  Ez.  xxviii.  24, 
see  under  Thorn. 

In  Ez.  ii!  6,  we  read  "  Though  briers  and  thorns 
be  with  thee,"  briers  representing  the  Heb.  C^^D, 
which  is  explained  by  rebels  in  the  margin.  The 
root  is  n^D,  rebellis  vel  refractarius  fuit,  and  the 

rendering  should  be  "  Though  rebellious  men  like 
thorns  be  with  thee." 

In  Is.  Iv.  13,  we  have  **  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myi-tle-tree,"  the  Heb.  word  for  brier 

being  *1S*1D,  sirpad  ;    Kov^Cnx  urtica.      K6vvCa 

t  '■' ' 
is  a  strong-smelling  plant  of  the  endive  kind,  flea- 
hane,  Inula  helenium,  Linn.  (Arist.  JI.  A.  iv.  8, 

28  ;  Diosc.  iii.  126).     The  Peschito  has  J^L- ,  sa~ 

tureia,  savory,  wild  thyme,  Thymus  Serpyllum,  a 
plant  growing  in  great  abimdance  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  according  to  Burckhardt  (Syr.  ii.).  Gesenius 
rejects  both  flea-bane  and  wild  thyme  on  etymolo- 
gical grounds,  and  prefers  urtica,  nettle,  consider- 
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ing  nSID  to  be  a  compound  of  ^^D,  ussitj  and 
*7QD  punxit.  He  also  notices  the  opinion  of 
Ewald  (Gram.  Crit.  p.  520)  that  Sinapi  album, 
the  white-mustard,  is  the  plant  meant. 

In  Is.  V,  6,  we  have  mention  of  briers  and  thorns 
as  springing  up  in  desolated  and  wasted  lands ;  and 
here  tlie  Hebrew  word  is  TDEJ'.  from  root  IDti^ 
riguit,  horruit  [Adamakt]  (comp.  Is.  vii.  23,  24, 
25,  ix.  18,  and  xxxii.  13.  In  Is.  x.  17,  xx^'ii.  4, 
"l^Dt^  is  used  metaphorically  for  men.  The  LXX. 
in  several  of  these  passages  have  aKdv0a;  in  one 
X^pTOS,  in  another  &ypta(rrts  |T]p^. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  or  usage  by 
which  we  can  identify  the'^^DK'  with  any  parti-, 

culai'  species  of  prickly  or  thorny  plant.  Possibly 
it  is  a  general  term  for  the  very  numerous  planfa 
of  this  character  which  are  found  in  the  unculti- 
vated lands  of  the  East?.  [W.  D.] 

BRIMSTONE(nnQ3;eeroj/;su/i3Awr).  The 
Hebrew  word  is  connected  with  ^Bil,  "  gopher- 
wood,"  A.  V.Gen.  vi.  14,  and  probably  signified  in 
the  first  instance  the  gum  or  resin  that  exuded  from 
that  tree;  hence  it  was  transferred  to  all  inflam- 
mable substances,  and  especially  to  sulphur,  a  mine- 
ral substance  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Palestine.  It  was  one  of  the  elements  employed  in 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xii. 
24),  and  hence  is  frequently  employed  in  a  mete* 
phorical  sense,  as  expressive  of  Divine  vengeance 
(Deut.  xxix.  23;  Job  xviii.  15;  Is.  xxxiv.  9;  Ez. 
xxxviii.  22  ;  Rev.  xix.  20,  xx.  10,  xxi.  8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BROTHER  (m ;    o5e\(^(Js).      The  Hebrew 

woi*d  is  used  in  various  senses  in  the  0.  T.  as  1. 
Any  kinsman,  and  not  a  mere  brother ;  e.  g.  nephew 
(Gen.  xiv.  16,  xiii.  8),  husband  (Cant.  iv.  9).  2. 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  3.  Of  the 
same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a  cognate  people 
(Num.  XX.  14).  4.  An  ally  (Am.  i.  9).  5.  Any 
friend  (Job  v.  15).  6.  One  of  the  sameoflScefl  K. 
ix.  13).  7.  A  fellow  man  (Lev.  xix.  17).  8.  Meta- 
phorically of  any  similaiity.  It  is  a  veiy  favourite 
Oriental  metaphor,  as  in  Job  xxx.  19,  "I  am  be- 
come a  brother  to  the  jackals*'  (Gesen.  s.  v.). 

The  woi-d  iSeX^tJs  has  a  similar  range  of  mean- 
ings in  the  N.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a  disciple 
(Matt.  XXV.  40,  &c.) ;  a  fellow-worker,  as  in  St. 
Paul's  Spp.  passim;  and  especially  a  Chiistian. 
Indeed,  we.  see  from  the  Acts  that  it  was  by  this 
name  that  Christians  usually  spoke  of  each  other. 
The  name  Christian  was  merely  used  to.desciibe 
them  objectively,  i.  e.  from  the  Pagan  point  of  view, 
as  we  see  from  the  places  where  it  occui"S,  viz.  Acts 
[xi.  26],  xx-vi.  28,  and  1  Pet.  iv.  16. 

The  Jewish  schools  distinguish  between  "  bi"&- 
ther"  and  "neighbour;"  ** brother"  meant  an 
Israelite  by  blood,  "  neighbour  "  a  proselyte.  They 
allowed  neither  title  to  the  Gentiles;  but  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  extended  the  name  ** brother"  to 
all  Christians,  and  "  neighbour  "  to  all  the  world, 
1  Cor.  V.  11;  Luke  x.  29,  30  (Lightfoot,  AV. 
Hebr.  ad  Matt.  v.  22). 

'  We  must  now  briefly  touch  on  the  difficult  and 
interesting  question  as  to  who  were  "  the  brethren 
of  the  Loi-d,"  and  pass  in  reWew  the  theories  re- 
specting them.  And  fij-st  we  would  obsei've  tliat  in 
arguing  at  all  against  their  being  the  real  brethi-eo 
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of  Jesus,  fai'  too  mucli  stress  haa  been  laid  ou  the 
assumed  indefiniteness  of  meaning  attaclied  to  the 
woi-d  "  brothe- "  in  Scripture.  In  all  the  adduced 
cases  it  wUi  be  seen  that,  when  the  word  is  used  in 
iuiy  hat  its  proper  sense,  the  context  prevents  the 
possibility  of  confusion ;  and  indeed  in  the  only  two 
exceptional  instances  (not  metaphorical),  viz,  those 
in  which  Lot  and  Jacob  ai'c  respectively  called 
"  brothers  "  of  Abraham  and  Labjm,  the  word  is 
only  extended  so  fai"  as  to  m&in  "nephew;"  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  these  exceptions  ai-e 
quoted  from  a'single  book,  seventeen  centniies  earlier 
than 'the  gospels.  If  then  the  word  "brethren," 
as  repeatedly  applied  to  James,  &c,  really  mean 
"cousins"  or  "kinsmen,"  it  will  be  the  OTi^// in- 
stance of  such  an  application  in  which  no  data  are 
given  to  correct  the  laxity  of  meaning.  Again,  no 
really  parallel  case  can  be  quoted  fi-om  the  N.  T., 
except  in  merely  rhetorical  and  tropical  passages ; 
whereas  when  "nephews"  are  meant  they  are 
always  specified  as  such,  as  in  Col.  iv.  10  ;  Acts 
xxiii.  16  (Kitto,  The  Apostles,  Sec,  p.  165,  sq.). 
There  is  therefore  no  adequate  waiTant  in  the 
language  alone,  to  take  "  brethren "  as  meaning 
"  relatives ;"  and  therefore  the  apriari  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  a  literal  acceptation  of  the  term. 
We  have  dwelt  the  moi-e  strongly  on  this  point,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  have  been  far  too  easily  assumed 
that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  mei'e 
fact  of  their  being  invariably  called  Christ's  bre- 
thren ;  whereas  this  consideration  alone  goes  far  to 
prove  that  they  really  were  so. 

There  are  however  three  traditions  respecting 
them.  They  are  first  mentioned  (Matt.  xiii.  56) 
in  a  manner  which  would  certainly  lead  an  un- 
biassed mind  to  conclude  that  they  were  our  Lord's 
uterine  brothers.  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? 
is  not  his  matlier  called  Maiy?  aiut  his  brethren 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Judas,  and  Simon  ?  and  his 
sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us?"  But  since  wo 
find  that  tliere  was  a  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  36),  and  that  a  "  James 
and  Judas  (?)  "  were  sons  of  Alphaeus  (Luke  vi.  15, 
16),  the  most  general  ti-adition  is — I.  That  they 
were  all  our  Lord's  first  cousms,  the  sons  of  Al- 
phaeus (or  Clopas— not  Cleopas,  see  Alford,  Gk. 
Test.  Matt.  x.  3)  and  Mary,  the  sistei-  of  the  Virgin. 
This  tradition  is  accepted  by  Papias,  Jerome  (Cat. 
Script.  Ece.  2),  Augustine,  and  the  Latm  Church 
generally,  and  is  now  the  one  most  commonly  re- 
ceived. Yet  thei-e  seem  to  be  overwhelming  argu- 
ments against  it:  for  (1.)  The  reasoning  entirely  de- 
pends on  three  very  doubtful  assumptions,  viz. 
a.  that  "his  mother's  sister"  (John  xix.-25)  must 
be  in  apposition  with  "  Maiy,  the  wife  of  Cleo- 
phas,"  which  would  be  improbable,  if  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  supposes  two  sistei-s  to  have  had  the 
same  name,  a  supposition  substantiated  by  no  pa- 
rallel cases  [Wieseler  (comp.  Mark  jiv.  40)  thinks 
that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebcdee,  is  intended  by  "  his 
mother's  sister"],  b.  that  "  Mary,  the  mother  of 
James "  was  the  wife  of  Alphaeus,  (.  e.  that  the 
James  intended  is  'Uiuo^os  6  'A.\(paiov.  c.  That 
Cleophas,  or  more  correctly  Clopas,  whose  wife 
Mary  wa.s,  is  identical  with  Alphaeus ;  which  may 
be  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be  proved.  (2.)  -If 
his.  cousins  Were  meant,  it  would  be  signally  untrue 
that  "  neither  did  his  brethren  believe  on  him  " 
(John  vii.  6  sq.),  for  in  all  probability  three  out  of 
the  four  (viz.  James  the  Less,  Matthew  (or  Levi), 
'Tf  J'"i^'  til":  brother  (?)  of  James)  were  actual 
We  do  not  see  how  this  objection  can  be 
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removed.  (3.)  Jt  is  quite  unaccountable  that  these 
"  bretln-en  of  the  Lord,"  if  they  were  only  his  cou- 
sins, should  be  always  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  A'^irgin  Mary,  and  never  with  their  own 
mother  Mary,  who  was  both  alive  and  in  constant 
attendance  on  our  Lord.  (4.)  They  aie  generally 
spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  Apostles ;  see  Acts  i. 
14-;  1  Cor.  ix.  15;  and  Jude  (17)  seems  to  cleai'ly 
imply  that  he  himself  was  not.  an  Apostle.  It 
seems  to  us  that  these  four  objections  ai"e  quite  ade- 
quate to  set  aside  the  very  slight  grounds  for  iden- 
tifying the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  with  the  "  sons 
of  Alphaeus." 

'  II.  A  second  tradition  accepted  by  Hilary,  Epipha- 
nius,  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally,  makes  them  the 
sons  of  Joseph  by  a  foi-mer  mairiage  with  a  ceiia-in 
Escha  or  Salome  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  indeed  Epipha- 
nins  {^Haeres.  29,  §4)  even  mentions  the  supposed 
order  of  birth  of  the  4  sons  and  2  daughters.  But 
Jei'ome  {Com.  in  Matt.  xii.  49)  slights  this  as  a 
mere  conjecture,  boiTowed  fi'om  the  "  deliramenta 
Apocryphorum,"  and  Origen  says  that  it  was  taken 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.  The  only  shadow  of 
ground  for  its  possibility  is  the  apparent  difference 
of  age  between  Joseph  and  the  Virgin. 

III.  They  are  assumed  to  have  been  the  offspi-iog 
of  a  levh'ate  maiTiage  between  Joseph  and  the  wife 
of  his  deceased  brother  Clopas.  But  apart  from  all 
evidence,  it  is  obviously  idle  to  examine  so  arbitrary 
an  assumption. 

The  arguments  against  theii'  being  the  sons  of  the 
Vii'gin  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  are  founded  on 
— (1.)  The  almost  constant  tradition  of  her  a^iirap- 
Bevia.  St.  Basil  {Serm.  de  S.  N((tir.)  even  records 
a  story  that  "  Zechaiy  was  slain  by  the  Jews  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altai'  "  for  affirming  her  to 
be  a  Virgin  after,  as  well  as  before  the  birth  of  hei' 
most  holy  Son  (Jer.  Taylor,  Duct.  Duhit.  II.  3, 
4).  Still  the  tradition  was  not  universal :  it  was 
denied,  for  instance,  by  large  numbers  called  Anti- 
dicomai'ianitae  and  HeMdiani.  To  quote  Ezek, 
xliv.  2  as  any  argument  on  the  question  is  plainly 
absurd.  (2.)  On  the  fact  that  on  th?  cross  Chi-ist 
TOmmended  his  mother  to  the  cai-e  of  St.  John; 
but  this  is  easily  explicable  on  the  ground  of  his 
brethren's  apparent  disbelief  in  Him  at  that  time, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  conveHed  very  soon 
afterwards.  (3.)  On  the  identity  of  their  names  with 
those  of  the  sons  of  Alphaeus.  This  ai-gument  loses 
all  weight,  when  we  remember  the  constant  reciu-- 
rence  of  names  in  Jewish  families,  and  the  extreme 
commonness  of  these  paiticulai'  names.  In  the 
N.  T.  alone  there  may  be  at  least  five  contemporary 
Jameses,  and  several  Judes,  not  to  mention  the 
21  Simons,  17  Joses,  and  16  Judes  mentioned  by 
Josephus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  for  their  being 
our  Lord's  utei'ine  brothers  are  numerous,  and, 
taken  collectively,  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  almost 
iri'esistible,  although  singly  they  are  open  to  objec- 
tions: e.  g.  (1.)  The  word  irpwrSroKOs  vTos,  Luke 
ii.  7.^(2.)  Matt.  i.  25,  ovk  iyiyvuxTK^v  out^j/ 
'itos  o5  ere/cej',  k.t.K.,  to  which  Alford  justly  re- 
marks, only  one  meaning  could  liave  been  attached 
but  for  preconceived  theories  about  the  oetirap- 
deuia.  (3.)  The  general  tone  of  the  gospels  on  the 
.subject,  sinpe  they  are  constantly  spo^cen  of  with  the 
■\'.  Mary,  and  with  no  shadow  of  a  hint  that  they 
were  not  her  own  childreji  (Matt.  xii.  46 ;  Mai'k 
iii.  31,  &c.).  It  call  we  think  be  hardly  denied 
that  any  one  of  these  ai-guments  is  singly  stronger 
than  those  pi-odiiced  on  the  other  side. 
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To  sum  up  then,  we  have  seen  (I.)  that  "  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  "  could  hai-dly  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  sons  of  Alphaeus,  and  (II.)  that  we 
have  no  grounds  for  supposins  them  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  previous,  or  (III.)  a  levi- 
rate  mai-riage;  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
their  being  actual  brothers  of  our  Lord  are  cogent, 
and  that  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  is  not  suffi- 
ciently weighty  or  unanimous  to  set  them  aside. 
Finally,  this  tradition  of  the  pei'petual  virginity  of 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  (which  any  one  may  hold, 
if  he  will,  as  one  of  the  "  pie  credibilia,"  Jer, 
Taylor,  Duct.  Dub.  II.  3,  6)  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  general  error  on  the  inferiority  of  the 
wedded  to  the  vii'gin  state :  Scripture  in  no  way  re- 
quires us  to  believe  it,  and  since  Maiy's  previous 
virginity  is  alone  requisite  to  the  Gospel  naii-ative, 
we  must  regard  it  as  a  question  of  mere  curiosity. 
[James  ;  Joses  ;  Jude]  (Pearson,  On  the  Greed, 
Art.  in.  and  notes ;  Kuinoel  and  Alford  on  Matt. 
xiii.  56;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hehr.  Matt.  v.  22,  &c., 
&c.).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BUBASTIS.     [PiBESETii.] 

BUK'KI  (^jpS ;  BoKKi  and  Bw/cai ;  Bocci). 
1.  Son  of  Abishua  and  father  of  Uzzi,  fifth  from 
Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  in  1  Chr.  v. 
31,  vi.  36  (vi.  5,  51,  A.  V,),  and  in  the  genealogy 
of  Ezra,  Ezr.  vii.  4,  and  1  Esdr.  viii.  2,  where  he 
is  called  BokkcE,  Bocgas,  which  is  corrupted  to  Bo- 
EiTH,  2  Esdr.  i.  2.  Whether  Bukki  ever  filled  the 
office  of  high-priest,  we  are  not  infomied  in  Scrip- 
ture. Epiphanius  in  his  list  of  the  ancestors  of 
Jehoiada,  whom  he  fancifully  supposes  to  be  bro- 
ther of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  omits  both  Buldti  and 
Abishua  (Advers.  Melchizedec.  iii.).  Josephus 
(^Ant.  viii,  1,  §3)  expressly  says  that  all  of  Aaron's 
line  between  Joseph  (Abishua)  the  high-priest,  and 
Zadok  who  was  made  high-priest  in  tlie  reign  of 
David,  were  private  pereons  (ihmrGVffavres)  i.e. 
not  high-priests,  and  mentions  by  name  "  Bukki  the 
son  of  Joseph  the  high-priest,"  as  the  fii-st  of  those 
who  lived  a  private  life,  while  the  pontifical  dig- 
nity was  in  the  house  of  Ithamai".  But  in  v.  11, 
§5  Josephud  says  as  expressly  that  Abishua  (there 
called  Abiezer)  having  received  the  high-priesthood 
from  his  father  Phinehas,  transmitted  it  to  his  own 
son  Bukki,  who  was  succeeded  by  Uzzi,  after  whom 
it  passed  to  Eli.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that 
Josephus  had  no  more  means  of  knowing  for  certain 
who  were  high-priests  between  Phinehas  and  Eli, 
than  we  have,  and  may  adopt  the  opinion,  which  is 
far  the  most  probable,  that  there  was  no  high- 
priest  between  them,  unless  perhaps  Abishua.  Foi- 
an  account  of  the  absurd  fancies  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
statements  of  Chiistian  writei-s  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priests  at  this  period,  seeSelden, 
de  Success,  in  Pontif.  Hebr. ;  also  Genecdog.  of  our 
Lord,  ch,  X.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  Son  of  Jogli,  "prince"  (N^bi'')  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion  the 
land  of  Canaan  "between  the  tiibes  (Num:  xxxiv. 
22).     (BaKxip,  Alex.  BokkI  ;  Bocci.) 

BUKKI'AH  (-in^ipn,  Bukkijahu;  BovKias, 
Alex.  BoKKias  ;  Bocci  lit),  a  Kohathite  Levite,  of 
the  sons  of  IJeman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the 
Temple,  the  leader  of  the  sixth  band  or  com-se  in 
the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  13). 


•  The  "  princes  "  are  only  specified  to  seven  tribes 
out  of  the  ten  :  not  to  Judah,  Simeon,  or  Benjamin. 


BULRUSH 

BUL.     [Months.] 

BULL,  BULLOCK,  tei-msused  synonymously 
with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  representatives 
of  sevei"al  Hebrew  words.  Twice  in  the  N.  T.  as 
the  rendering  of  rai/poy,  Heb.  ix.  13,  x.  4. 

"Ip3  is  properly  a  generic  name  for  homed  cattle 
when  of  full  age  and  fit  for  the  plough.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  vai'iously  rendered  bullock  (Is.  Ixiv.  25), 
cow  (Ez.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16).  Hence  in 
Deut.  xxi.  3,  1p3  HpJV  is  a  heifer;  Ex.  xxix. 
1,  ^p3')3  "IS,  a  young  bullock;  and  inGen.xviii. 
7,  simply  1p3']3 ;  rendered  a  calf  in  A,  V.  It  is 
derived  from  an  unused  root,  *lp3,  to  cleave,  hence 
to  plough,  as  in  Latin  armentum  is  aramentum. 

I'lE^  differs  from  "153  in  the  same  way  as  HEJ^, 
asheep,  from  )KV,  a_^ocA  of  sheep.-  It  is  a  generic 
name,  but  almost  always  signifies  one  head  of 
horned  cattle,  without  distinction  of  ^e  or  sex.  It 
is  veiy  seldom  used  collectively.  The  Chaldee 
foim  of  the  word,  *lin,  occurs  in  Ezr.  vi.  9, 17,  vii. 
17  ;  Dan,  iv.  25,  &c. ;  and  Plutarch  {Sull.  c.  17) 
says  ©ctip  01  ^oivtKes  t^v  ^ovv  KoXoufft.  It  is 
probably  the  same  word  as  ravpos,  taurus.  Germ. 
stier ;  Engl,  steer.     The  root  "l-ltJ'  is  not  used,  but 

theAi'ab.  ,lj'    excitavit  pulverenij  is  a.  yery  naXuirH 
derivation  of  the  word. 

T'jy— n?ij^j  a  calf  J  Tnale  OT  female,  properly  of 
the  first  year,  derived,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  from  an 
Aethiopic  word  signifying  fetus,  emhryo,  pidlus. 
catulus,  while  others  derive  it  from  731?^  volvit^ 
rotavit ,  festinavit.  The  word  is  used  of  a  trained 
heifer  (Hos.  x.  11),  of  one  giving  milk  (Is.  vii.  21, 
22),  of  one  used  in  plouglung  (Judg.  xiv.  18),  and 
of  one  three  years  old  (Gen.  xv.  9).  Almost  sy- 
nonymous with  73V  is  IS  the  latter  signifyii^ 
generally  a  young  bull  of  two  years  old,  though  in 
one  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a  bull  of  seven 
yeai-s  old.  It  is  the  customary  term  for  bulls 
offered  in  sacrifice,  and  hence  is  used  metaphorically 
in  Hos.  xiv.  3,  "  so  ^ill  we  render,  '  as  bullocks,' 
our  lips." 

There  are  four  or  five  passages  in  which  the  word 
□n3N  is  used  for  bulls.  It  is  the  plural  of  T3K, 
strong,  whence  its  use.  See  Ps.  xxii.  13,  1.  la, 
Ixviii.  31 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Jer.  I.  11. 

All  the  above  words  refer  to  domesticated  cattle, 
which  formed  of  old,  as  now,  an  important  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Palestine.  In  Is.  li.  20, 
the  word  XIH  occurs,  and  is  rendered  "  wild  bull," 
but  -'*  wild  ox"  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  The  LXX.  have 
(TevT\iov  in  the  foimer  passage  and  Spvya  in  the 
latter.  It  was  possibly  one  of  the  larger  species  of 
antelope,  and  took  its  name  from  its  swiftness — the 

f - 
Arabic  [jiS  being  cursu  anteverfft.  The  Ante- 
lope Oryx  of  Linnaeus  is  indigenous  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Pei-sia.  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  large 
hei-ds  of  black  aud  almost  hairless  buti'aloes  as  still 
existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  may  be  the  animal 
indirated  (iii.  396).  [W.  D.] 

BULRUSH,  used  synenymously  with  Bush  in 
the  A-  V,  as  the  rendering  of  the  words  |1^3&5 
and  XDi.      In  Is.  ix.  13,  xix.  15,  we  have  the 
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BUNAH 

proverbial  expression  ]S^m  nE)3,  A.  V.  "  branch 
and  rush  "  eqnivaleat  to  high  and  low  alike  (the 
LXX.  have  /Aeyai/  koI  filKpov  m  one  passage,  apxhi^ 
Kol  r€\os  in  the  other),  and  in  Is.  Iviii.  5,  p02fc^ 
is  rendered  bulrush.  The,  word  is  derived  from 
□Jfi<,  marsh,  hecanse  the  bulrush  grows  in  marsliy 
2-rf-und.;   The  root  dSN  is  not  in  use,  but  we  have 

the  cognate  Arab,  verb  *.^K  t^p^dci  fait  aqua, 
corrupta,  stagnans.  The  bulrush  was  platted  into 
ropes,  as  appears  from  Job  xli.  2,  where  pD2i<  = 

fimis  junceus  (see  Bochart.    Hleroz.  ii.  p.  772)  ; 
Gomp.  Pliu.  H,  N.  xis.  2,  "junco  Graecos  ad  fanes 
usos,  nomini  credamiis,  quo  herbam  earn 
lant."     The  LXX.  have  Kpiicov  in  Is.  Iviii.  5 
also  in  Job  xli.  2. 

NDJlj  translated  bulrush,  occm's  in  Ex.  ii.  3;  Is. 
x-\iii.  2;  translated  rush  in  Job  viii.  11,  and  Is, 
xsxv.  7.  It  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Papijrui 
Kik'tica,  which  was  called  so- from  its  quality  of 
absorbing  water,  the  root  being  ND3j  sorpsit, 
hausit.  The  Egyptians  used  this  plant  for  gar- 
ments, shoes,  baskets,  various  kin^  of  utensils,  and 
especially  for  boats.  It  was  the  material  of  the 
ark  in  which  Moses  was  exposed,  and  of  it  the 
vessels  mentioned  in  Is.xviii.  'A,  were  formed.  This 
practice  is  refeiTcd  to  by  Lucan  (iv.  136),  *'  Con- 
seritur  laibula.  Memphitis  cymba  papyro,"  and  by 
PHny  (xiii.  11.  s.  22)  "  Ex  ipso  quidem  papyro  na- 
vigia  texunt."  (Comp.  Cels.  Hierdb.  ii,  137-152.) 
In  Job  viii.  11,  the  LXX.  have  -Kattvpos.    [W.  D.] 

BU'NAH  (n3-n;  Bwatf;  Buna),  a  son  of 
Jerahraeel,  of  the  family  of  Pharez  in  Judah  (1  Chr. 
ii.  25). 

BUN'NI.  1.  (03  ;  Bonni,  Boni),  one  of  the 
Levites  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Xeh.'  ix.  4)  ; 
possibly  the  same  person  is  mcDtioned  in- x.  15. 
The  LXX.  in  both  cases  translate  the  name  by  vlSs. 

2.  Another  Levite,  but  of  earlier  date  tlian  the 
preceding  (Neh.  xi.  15).  The  name^  ''^12,  is  also 
slightly  different.     LXX.  omits. 

3.  Bunni  is  said  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name 
of  Nicodemus  (Lightfoot  on  John  iii.  1  ;  Ewald, 
V.  233). 

BURIAL,  SEPULCHRES,  TOMBS.  The 
Jewsuniformlydisposed  of  the  coipse  by  entombment 
where  possible,  and  failing  that,  by  interment;  ex- 
tending this  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  the  slain 
enemy  and  malefactor  (1  K.  xi.  15;  Deut.  xxi. 
23),  in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law. 
Since  this  was  the  only  case  so  guarded  by  Mosaic 
precept,  it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling 
was  relied  on  as  rendering  any  such  geneiul  injunc- 
tion supei-fluous.  Similai'ly,  to  disturb  remains 
was  regarded  as  a  barbarity,  only  justifiable  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  themselves  outraged  religion 
(2  K.  xxiii.  16,  17;  Jer.  viii.  1,  2).  The  Rabbis 
quote  the  doctrine  "dust  thou  ait,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return,"  as  a  reason  for  preferring  to  en- 
tomb or  inter  their  dead  ;  but  that  preferential  prac- 
tice is  older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  traceable  in 
patriarchal  examples,  and  continued  unaltered  by 
any  Gentile  influence ;  so  Tacitus  {Bist.  v.  5)  no- 
tices that  it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custoin,  corpora 
condere  quam  cfemare. 
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On  tills  subject  we  have  to  notice :  I .  the  place 
of  burial,  its  site  and  shape ;  2 .  the  mode  of  buiial ; 
3'.  the  prevalent  notions  regarding  this  duty. 

1,  A  natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted  by  exca- 
vation, or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the 
standai'd  type  of  sepulcln-e.     This  was  what   the 
structure  of  the  Jewish  soil  suppHed  or  suggested. 
A  distinct  and  simple  fonn  of  sepultme  as  con- 
trasted   with  the  complex   and   elaborate   lites  of 
Egypt  clings  to  the  region  of  Palestine  and  vaiies 
but  little  with  the  great  social  changes  'between 
the  periods  of  Abraham  and  the  captivity.     Jacob 
and  Joseph,  who  both  died  in  Egypt,  are  the  only 
Imown  instances  of  the  Egyptian  method  applied  to 
patriai'chal  remains.     Sepulchres,  when  the  owner's 
means  pennitted  it,  were  commonly  prepared  before- 
hand, and  t-tood  often  in  gardens,  by  roadside^,  or 
even  adjoining  houses.     Kings  and  prophets  alone 
were  piobably  buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  10, 
xvi.  6,  28;    2  K.  x.  35,  xiii.  9;   2  Chr.  xvi.  14, 
xxviii.  27  ;  1  Sara.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  Sarah's  tomb 
and  Rachel's  seem  to  have  been  chosen  merely  from 
the  accident  of  the  place  of  death ;  but  the  successive 
interments  at  the  former  (Gen.  xlix.  31)  are  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  strong  family  feeUng  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  the  sole  lixed  spot  in  the  unsettled  patriarchal 
life ;  and  its  purchase  and  tiansfer,  minutely  detailed, 
are  remarkable  as  the  sole  transaction  of  the  kind, 
until  repeated  on  a  similar  occasion   at  Shechem. 
Thus  it  was  deemed  a  misfortune  or  an  mdignity, 
not  only  to  be  deprived  of  boiial  (Is.  xiv.  20 ;    Jer. 
passim;  2  K.  ix.  10),  but  in  a  lesser  degi'ee  to  be 
excluded  from  the  family  sepulchre  (1  K.  xiii.  22), 
as  were  Uzziah  the  royal  leper,  and  1^1  Linasseh  (2  Chr . 
xxvi.  23,  xxxiii.  20).     Thus  the  remains  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  were  reclaimed  to  rest  in  his  father's 
tomb.     Similarly  it  was  a  mark  of  a  profound  feel- 
ing towaids  a  person  not  of  one's  family  to  wish  to 
be  buried  with  him  (Ruth  i.  17  ;  1  K.  xiii.  31),  or 
to  give  him  a  place  in  one's  own  sepulchre  (Gen. 
xxiii.  6;  comp,  2  Chr.  xxiv.  16).     The  bead  of  a 
family  commonly,  provided  space  for  more  than  one 
generation ;  and  these  galleiies  of  kindi-ed  sepulchres 
are  common  in  many  eaytera  branches  of  the  human 
race.     Cities  soon  became  populous  and  demanded 
cemeteries  (comp.  the  term  iroKvdvdpiov,  Ez,  xxxix. 
15),  which  were  placed  without  the  walls;  such  an 
one  seems  intended  by  the  expression  in  2  K.  xxiii," 
6,   "  the  gi'aves   of  the   children  of  the  people," 
situated  in  £he  valley  of  the  Kedi'on  or  of  Jehosha- 
phat.    Jei'emiah  (vii.  32,  xix.  11)  threatens  that  the 
eastern  valley  called  Tophet,  the  favourite  haunt  ot 
idolatry,  should  be  polluted  by  bmying  there  (comp. 
2  K,  xxiii,  16).    Such  was  also  the  "  Potter's  Field  " 
(Matt,  xxvii.  7),  which  had  perhaps  been  wrought 
by  digging  for  clay  into  holes  sei"viceable  for  gi'aves. 
The  Mishnaic  description  of  a  sepulchre,  com- 
plete according  to  Rabbinical  notions,  is  somewhat 
as  follows :  a  ca^^ern  about  6  cubits  square,  or  6 
by  8,  from  three  sides  of  which  are  recessed  longi- 
tudinall)'  several  vaults,  called  □'•DID,  each  large 
enough  for  a  corpse.     On  the  tb«rth  side  the  cavein 
is  approached  through  a  small  open  covei'ed  court, 
or  poi-tico  "iVn,  of  a  size  to  receive  the  bier  and 
bearers.     In    some   such  structures  the    demoniac 
may  have  housed.     The  entry  from  this  court  to 
that  cavern   was   closed   by   a  large  stone  called 

7715,  as  capable  6f  being  rolled,  thus  confirming  the 

Evangehstic  narrative.  Sometimes  several  such 
caverns,  each  with  its  recesses,  were  entered  from 
the  several  sides  of  the  samepoitico.  (JMislina,  Bava 
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Batra,  6,  8,  quoted  by  J.  Nicolaus  de  sepulchris 
Hehraeorum.^  Such  a  tomb  is  that  described  in 
Buckingham's  IVavels  in  Arabia  (p.  158),  and  those 
known  to  tradition  as  the  "tombs  of  the  .kings" 
(see  below).  But  earlier  sepulchi'es  were  doubtJess 
more  simple,  and,  to  judge  from  2  K.  xiii.  21,  did 
not  prevent  mutual  contact  of  remains.  Sepulchres 
were  marked  sometimes  by  pillai's,  f(s  that  of  Ra- 
chel, or  by  pyramids  as  those  of  the  Asmoneans  at 
Modin  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  7),  and  had  places  of 
higher  and^ower  honom-.  Like  temples,  they  were, 
from  their  assumed  inviolability,  sometimes  made  the 
depositaries  of  treasures  (De  Saulcy,  ii.  183),  We 
find  them  also  distinguished  by  a  "  title"  (2  K.  xxiii. 
17),  Such  as  were  not  otherwise  noticeable  were 
scrupulously  "  whited  "  (Matt,  ixiii.  27)  once  a  year, 
after  the  rains  before  the  passover,  to  warn  passers 
by  of  defilement  {Cippi  Hebr,  Hottinger,  p.  1034; 
Rossteusch  de  sepul.  catce  notat.  Ugolini,  xxxiii.). 

2 .  With  regai"d  to  the  mode  of  bmial,  we  should 
remembei-  that  our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the 

0.  T.,  ai'e  those  of  the  bmial  of  persons  of  rank  or 
public  eminence,  whilst  those  gathered  from  the 
N.  T.  r^ard  a  private  station.  But  in  both  cases 
"the  manner  of  the  Jews"  included  the  use  of 
spices,  where  they  could  command  the  means.  Thus 
Asa  lay  in  a  "bed  of  spices"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14).  A 
portion  of  these  were  bmut  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  this  use  was  probably  destined  part 
of  the  100  pounds  weight  of  "  niynii  and  aloes  "  in 
our  Lord's  case.  On  high  state  occasions  the  vessels, 
bed,  and  furniture  used  by  the  deceased  "were  bmut 
also.  Such  was  probably  the  "  great  burning  "  made 
for  Asa.  If  a '  king  was  unpopular  or  died  dis- 
gi-aced  (e.g.  Jehoram,  2  Chi-,  xxxi.  19;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  5,  §3),  this  was  not  observed.  In  no  case, 
save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the  bodies  burned, 
nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  burnt  as  not  to  leave 
the  "  bones  "  easily  concealed  and  transported,  and 
the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  a  hasty  precaution 
against  hostile  violence.  Even  then  the  bones  were 
interred,  and  re-exhumed  for  solemn  entombment. 
The  ambiguous  word  in  Am.  vi.  10,  ISnDD,  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  he  that  bm-neth  him,"  pro- 
bably means  "  the  burner  of  perfumes  in  his  ho- 
nour," i.e.  his  near  rela- 
tion, on  whom  such  duties 
devolved;  not,  as  Winer 
(s.  V.  Begraben)  and  others 
think,  "  the  burner  of  the 
corpse."  For  a  gi*eat  mor- 
tality never  causes  men  to 
bm-n  corpses  whei-e  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  the 
country;  nor  did  the  cus- 
tom vaiy  among  the  Jews 
on  such  an  occasion  (Ez. 
xxxix.  12-14).  It  was  the 
office  of  the  next  of  kin  to 
perform  and  preside  over 
the  whole  funereal  office ; 
but  a  company  of  'public 
buriers,  originating  in  an 
exceptional  necessity  (Ez. 

1.  c),  had  become,  it 
seems,  customary  in  the 
times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
V.  6,  10).  The  closing 
of  the  eyes,  kissing,  and 
wa.shing  the  coqise  (Gen. 
xlvi.  4,  1.  1  ;  Acts  ix. 
37),  are  cu-stoms  common 
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to  all  nations.  Coffins  were  but  seldom  used,  and  if 
used  were  open ;  but  fixed  stone  sarcophagi  were  com- 
mon in  tombs  of  rank.  The  bier,  the  woixJ  for  which 
in  the  0.  T.  is  the  same  as  that  rendei'ed  bed  [see 
Bed],  was  borne  by  the  nearest  relatives,  and  fol- 
lowed by  any  who  wished  to  do  honour  to  the  dead. 
The  grave-clothes  {6d6pia,  ivrdipia)  were  probablv 
of  the  fashion  worn  in  life,  but  swathed  and  fastened 
with  bandages,  and  the  head  covered  separately.  Pre- 
viously to  this  being  done,  spices  were  applied  to  the 
corpse  in  the  form  of  ointment,  or  between  the  folds  of 
the  linen ;  hence  our  Lord's  remark,  that  the  woman 
had  anointed  his  body,  irphs  rh  iyroupid^siy,  "with 
a  view  to  di-essing  it  in  these  ivrd^ta-j"  not,  as 
in  A.  V.  "for  the  burial."  For  the  custom  of 
mourners  visiting  the  sepulchi-e  see  Moprslng; 
for  that  of  frequenting  tombs  for  other  purposes, 
see  Necromancy". 

3.  The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  remains 
being  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed, 
in  wish  at  least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Following 
a  similar  notion,  some  of  the  Rabbins  taught  that 
only  in  that  land  could  those  who  were  buried  ob- 
tain a  share  in  the  resurrection  which  was  to  usher 
in  Messiah's  reign  on  earth.  Thus  that  land  was 
called  by  them  "  the  land  of  the  living,"  and  the 
sepulchre  itself,  "the  house  of  the  living."  Some 
even  feigned  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  wher- 
ever else  buried,  rolled  back  to  Canaan  undei'  gi-ound, 
and  found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (J.  Nico- 
laus, de  sepidt.  Heb.  xiii.  1).  Tombs  were,  in  po- 
pulai"  belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching,  invested  with 
traditions.  Thus  Machpelah  is  stated  (Lightfoot, 
Centuria  CkorograpMa,  s.  v.  Hebron)  to  have  been 
the  burial-place  not  only  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
but  also  of  Adam  and  Eve;  and  there  was  pro- 
bably at  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  a -spot  fixed  upon 
by  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  every  pro- 
phet of  note  in  the  0.  T.  To  repair  and  adorn 
these  was  deemed  a  work  of  exalted  piety  (Matt, 
xxiii.  29).  The  scnaples  of  the  Scribes  extended 
even  to  the  burial  of  the  ass  whose  nedi  was  broken 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  20),  and  of  the  first-bom  of  cattle. 
(R.  Maimon.  de  primogen.  ch.  iii.  §4,  quoted  by 
J.  Nicolaus,  de  sepult.  Heb.  xvi.  3,  4.)      [H.  H.] 
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The  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  Is  thickly 
studded  with  tombs,  many  of  them  of  great 
antiquity.  A  succinct  but  valmible  account  of 
them  is  given  in  Porter's  Handbook  (p.  143,  sg.) ; 
but  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  article  to  refer  to 
two  or  three  of  the  most  celebrated.  The  so-called 
"  Tombs  of  the  Prophets"  will  be  best  explained 
by  the  preceding  plan,  taken  fi'om  Porter  (p.  147), 
and  of  which  he  gives  the  following  description  : — 

"  Through  a  long  descending  gallery,  the  first  part 
of  which  is  winding,  we 
enter  a  circular  chamber 
about  'M  ft.  in  diameter 
and  10  high,  having  a 
hole  in  its  roof.  From 
this  chamber  two  paral- 
lel galleries,  10  ft.  high 
and  0  wide,  are  earned 
southwai'ds  through  the 
rock  for  about  60  ft.,  a 
thii-d  diverges  S.E.,  ex- 
tending 40  ft.  They  are 
coimected  by  two  cross- 
galleries  in  concentric 
cui-ves,  one  at  their  ex- 
treme end,  the  other  in 
the  middle.  The  outer 
one  is  115  ft.  long  and 
has  a  range  of  thirty 
niches  on  the  level,  of  its 
floor,  radiating  outwards.  Two  small  chambers, 
with  similar  niches,  also  open  into  it." 

The  celebrated  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings "  have 
received  this  name  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
character;  but  they  are  supposed  by  Robinson  and 
Porter  to  be  the  tomb  of  Helena,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Monobazus  king  of  Adiabene.  She  became 
a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  fixed  her  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  where  she  relieved  many  of  the  poor 
during  the  famine  predicted  by  Agabus  in  the  days 
of  Claudius  Caesar  (Acts  xi.  28),  and  built  for 
herself  a  tomb,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus.  (On 
Helena  and  her  tomb  see  Joseph,  Ant.  xx.  2  §1, 
sq.,  4,  §3;  \5.  /.  v.  2,  §2,  4,  §2 ;  Pans.  viii.  16, 
§5;  Robinson,].  361,  sq.)  Into  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  these  tombs  it  is,  however,  unneces- 
sary to  enter ;  but  their  stnicture  claims  our 
attention.  They  are  excavated  out  of  the  rock. 
The  traveller  passes  through  a  low  arched  doonvay 
into  a  court  92  ft.  long  by  87  wide.  On  the 
western  side  is  a  vestibule  or  porch  39  ft.  wide. 
The  open  front  was  supported  by  two  columns  in 
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the  middle.  Along  the  front  extend  a  deep  irieze 
and  cornice,  the  former  richly  ornamented.  At 
the  southera  side  of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to 
the  tomb.  The  firet  room  is  a  mere  antechamber 
18^  ft.  by  19.  On  the  S.  side  are  two  doors 
leading  to  other  chambers,  and  on  the  W.  one. 
These  three  chambers  have  recesses,  i-unning  into 
the  walls  at  right  angles,  and  intended  for  bodies. 
(For  further  particular  soe  Porter,  from  whose 
Handbook  the  preceding  account  is  taken.) 
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Plan  of  the  Tombs  ctilluU  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings.'' 


The  so-called  "  Tomb  of  Zaohariah,"  said  to  have 
been  constructed  in  honour  of  Zaohariah,  who  was 
slain  "  between  the  temple  and  the  altar "  in  the 


F'onl  of  M,c  Vc8.ibi.lc  of  the  Tomb.  i.-..ll,.J  "  Tombs  of  Ibe  Kinffl  " 
[From  Fliotogmph.) 


Tomb  of  Zcchantth        (From  Photogm]  li  ) 


reign  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  21  ;  Matt,  jtxiii.  35), 
is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Jews.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  it  be  a  tomb  at  all, 
and  the  style  of  architecture  can  scarcely  be  earlier 
than  our  era.  A  drawing  of  it  is  inserted  here 
on  account  of  its  celebrity.  It  beai-s  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  so-called  tomb  of  Absalom  which 
is  figured  on  p.  14. 

BUKNT-OFFEEING  (n^V  or  nVlJJ,  .and  in 
poetical  passages  VpS,  i.f.  "  perfect,"  6\oKapir<fiins 
(Gen.),  d\oKairiiiiJLa  (Ex.  and  Lev.,  &c.  I.XX. ; 
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^Xo/ca^Tw/ia,  N.  T. ;  holocauctum,  Vulg.).     The 

original  derivation  of  the  word  TwV  is  from  the 

root  Tw^  "ascends;"    and  it   is   applied   to   the 

offering,  which  was  wholly  consumed  by  foe  on  the 
altar,  and  the  whole  of  which,  except  the  refuse 
ashes,  "  ascended"  in  the  smoke  to  God.  It  corre- 
sponds therefore  in  sense,  though  not  exactly  in  form, 
to  the  woixl  bKoKa{}T{afia,  "  whole  bunit.-offering," 
from  wnich  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  in  modem  lan- 
guages is  taken.  Every  saciifice  was  in  pai-t  "  a 
bumt-offering,"  because,  since  fii'e  was  the  chosen 
manifestation  of  God's  pi-esence,  the  poilion  of  each 
saciifice  especially  dedicated  to  Him  was  consumed 
bv  fire.  But  the  terai  is  generally  restricted  to  that 
which  is  properly  a  "  whole  bm-nt^offering,"  the 
whole  of  which  was  so  offei'ed  and  so  consumed. 

The  bm-nt-offering  is  fii'st  named  in  Gen.  viii.  20, 
as  offered  after  the  Flood.  (In  iv.  4  we  find  the 
more  general  word  PinjD  "  offering,"  a  word 
usually  applied  tp  unbloody  sacrifices,  though  in 
the  LXX.  and  in  Heb.  xi.  4  translated  by  Bvaia.') 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (see 
XV.  9,  17,  xxii.  2,  7,  8,  13)  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  sacrifice  refeired  to ;  aftenvards  it  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  sacrifice 
under  the  Mosaic-law.  ♦ 

Now  all  sacrifices  ai'e  divided  (see  Heb.  v.  1) 
into  "gifts"  and  " sacrifices-for-sin "  (z.  e.  eucha- 
ristic  and  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of  the  former 
of  these  the  bumt-ofiering  was  the  choicest  specimen. 
Accordingly  (in  Ps.  xl.  8,  9,  quoted  in  Heb.  x.  5) 
we  have  first  (in  ver.  8)  the  general  opposition,  as 
above,  of  sacrifices  {QuffiaC)  (propitiatoiy) ,  and 
offerings  (irpoo'(popaY)y  and  then  (in  ver.  9)  "  burat- 
offering,"  as  representing  the  one,  is  opposed  to 
"  sin-offering,"  as  representing  the  other.  Similai'ly 
in  Ex.  X.  25  (less  precisely)  "  bmnt-offeiing "  is 
contrasted  with  "  sacrifice."  (So  in  1  Sam.  xv.  22  ; 
Ps.  1.  8;  Mai-k  xii.  33.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
distinguished  from  "  meat-ofterings "  (which  were 
unbloody),  and  from  "peace-offerings"  (both  of  the 
euchaiistic  kind),  because  only  a  poilion  of  them 
were  consumed.     (See  1  K.  iii.  15,  viii.  64,  &c.) 

The  meaning  fhei'efore  of  the  whole  burat-offeiing 
was  that  which  is  the  original  idea  of  all  sacrifice, 
the  offeiing  by  the  sacrificer  of  himself,  soul  and  body, 
to  God,  the  submission  of  his  will  to  the  Will  of 
the  Lord.  See  Ps.  xl.  10,  li.  17,  19,  and  compai'e 
the  more  general  treatment  of  the  subject  under  the 
word  Sacrifice.  It  typified  (see  Heb.  v.  1,  3,  7, 
8)  our  Loi"d's  offering  (as  especially  in  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  agony),  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  His  own 
human  will  to  the  Will  of  His  Father.  As  that 
offering  could  only  be  accepted  from  one  either  sin- 
less or  already  pmified  fi'om  sin,  tha'efore  the  burnt- 
offering  (see  Ex.  xxix.  36,  37,  38;  Lev.  viii.  14, 
18,  ix.  8,  12,  xvi.  3,  5,  &c.)  was  always  preceded 
by  a  sin-offering.  So  also  we  Chiistians,  because 
the  sin-offering  has  been  made  once  for  all  for  us, 
otier  the  continual  burnt-offering  of  oui-selves,  "  as 
a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  the  Lord." 
(See  Rom.  xii.  1.) 

In  accoi-dance  with  this  principle  it  was  enacted 
that  with  the  burnt-offering  a  "  meat-offering"  (of 


*  It  is  clear  that  in  this  ceremony  the  "burnt-offer- 
ing touched  closely  on  the  propitiatory  or  sin-offering ; 
altbougrh  the  solemnity  cf  the  biood-sprinkling  in  the 
latter  was  much  greater,  and  had  a  peculiar  Bignifi- 
canc*.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  forms  of 
sacrifices  should   be   ligidly  separated,  because  the 
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flour  and  oil)  and  "drink-offering"  of  wine  should 
be  offered,  as  showing  that,  with  themselves,  men 
dedicated  also  to  God  the  chief  earthly  gifts  with 
which  He  had  blessed  them.  (Lev.  viii.  18,  22, 
26,  is.  1 6, 17,  siv.  20  ;  Ex.  xxix.  40 ;  Num.  sxviii. 
4,5.) 

The  ceremonial  of  the  burnt-offering  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  The  animal  was 
to  be  a  male  unblemished,  either  a  young  bullock, 
ram,  or  goat,  or,  in  case  of  povei^ty,  a  turtle-dove 
or  pigeon.  It  was  to  be  brought  by  the  offerei- 
"  of  his  own  voluntary  will, ^'  and  slain  by  himself, 
after  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  to  make  it 
his  own  representati^'e,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar.  The  priest  was  then  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar,"  and  aftei'wai'ds  to  cut  up  and  bum 
the  whole  victim,  only  resening  the  skin  for  him- 
self. The  buds  were  to  be  offered  similarly,  but 
not  divided.  (See  Lev.  i.,  vii.  8,  viii.  18-21,  &c.) 
It  will  be  obseiTed  how  all  these  ceremonies  were 
typical  of  the  meaning  described  above,  and  especially 
how  emphatically  the  freedom  of  will  in  the  sacri- 
ficer is  m^'ked. 

The  burat-offering  being  thus  the  rite  which 
representci  the  normal  state  and  constant  dutv  of 
man,  when  already  in  covenant  with  God,''  was  the 
one  kind  of  sacrifice  regulai'ly  appointed.  Thus  there 
were,  as  public  hurnt-offeHn^s — 

1st.  The  daily  humt-offering,  a  lamb  of  the  fiist 
yeai',  saciificed  every  morniug  and  evening  (\vith 
an  offering  of  flom"  and  wine)  for  the  people  (Ex. 
xxix.  38-42  ;  Xum.  xxviii.  3-8). 

2ndly.  The  Sabbath  hurnt-offering,  double  of 
that  which  was  offered  eveiy  day  (Num.  xxviii. 
8-10). 

3rdly.  The  offering  at  the  new  moon,  at  the  three 
great  festivals,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
feast  of  trumpets :  generally  two  bullogks,  a  i^am; 
and  seven  lambs.     (See  Num.  xxviii.  11-xxix.  39.) 

Private  burnt -offerings  wei'e  appointed  at  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  15;  Lev.  viii.  18, 
ix.  12),  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii,  6, 
8),  at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepei-s  (Lev.  xiv.  19), 
and  removal  of  other  ceremonial  uncleanness  (xv. 
15,  30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nazaritic 
vow,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi. ;  comp.  Acts 
xsi.  26),  kc. 

But  freewill  bnmt-offerings  wei'e  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  God  on  any  solemn  occasions,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num. 
vii.)  and  of  the  temple  (1  K.  viii.  64),  when  they 
weie  offei'ed  in  extraordinary  abundance.  But. 
except  on  such  occasions,  the  nature,  the  extent, 
and  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  wei*e  expressly  limited 
by  God,  so  that,  while  all  should  be  unblemished 
and  pm'e,  theie  should  be  no  idea  (as  among  the 
heathen)  of  buying  His  favour  by  costliness  of  sacri- 
fice. Of  this  law  Jephthah's  vow  was  a  transgres- 
sion, consistent  with  the  serai-heathenish  chai^acter 
of  his  eai'ly  days  (see  Judg.  xi.  3,  24).  The 
sacrifice  of  cows  in  1  Sam.  vi.  14  was  also  a 
foimal  infimtion  of  it,  excused  hy  the  probable  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  and  the  special  nature  of  the 
occasion.  [A.  B.] 

BUSHEL.    [Measures.] 


ideas  which  they  enshrine,  though  capable  of  dis- 
tinction, arc  yet  inseparable  from  one  another. 

''  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  hy  the  fact  that 
heathens  were  allowed  to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and 
that  Augustus  ordered  two  lambs  and  a  bullock  to  be 
offered  for  him  every  day  {Joeeph.  B.  J.  li.  17,  §2). 


BUTTEK 
BUTTEK    (nXpn,     chem'hali;    ^oirvpoy., 
butyrum),    cmUed   milk,    as    distinguished    from 

A^n,  fresh  milk ;  hence  curds,  butter,  and  in  one 

T    T 

place  probably  cheese.     It  comes  from  an  unused 

root,  KOn  =  Arab.  I,^    spissum  fait    lac.     In 

Gen.  xviii.  8,  hutter  and  milk  are  mentioned  among 
the  things  which  Abraham  set  before  his  heavenly 
guests  (comp.  Judg.  v.  25  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  Milk 
is  generally  offered  to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a 
curdled  or  so^r  state,  "  lebben"  thick,  almost  like 
butter  (comp.  Joseplms'  rendering  in  Judg.  iv. 
19: — yiiXa.  ^i^<p6ophs  ^5rj).     In  Dent,  xxxii.  15, 

we  find  \^^  nSni  "liJ3  nt^pn  among  the  bless- 
ings which  Jeshurnn  had  enjoyed,  where  milk  of 
kiue  would  seem  contrasted  with  milk  of  sheep. 
The  two  passages  in  Job  (xx,  17,  xxix.  6)  where 
the  word  nXOH  occurs  are  also  best  satisfied  by 

rendering  it  milk  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ps. 
It.  21,  which  should  be  compared  with  Job  xxix.  6. 
In  Prov.  xxs.  33,  Gesenius  thinks  that  cheese  is 
meant,  the  word  t^^D  signifying  pressure  rather 
than  churning.  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  xviii. _  8)  explains 
HNpn  to  he  pingi^do  lactis,  quam  de  ejus  super- 
ficie  coUigunt,  i.  e.  cream,  and  Vitringa  and  Hitzig 
give  this  meaning  to  the  word  in  Is.  vii.  15-22. 
Butter  was  not  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  except  for  medicinal  pui-poses,  but  this  fact 
is  of  no  weight  as  to  its  absence  from  Pfdestine. 
Robinson  mentions  the  use  of  butter  at  the  pre.'^ent 
day  {Bib.  lies.  i.  449),  and  also  the  method  of 
churning  (i.  485,  and  ii.  418),  and  from  this  we 
may  safely  infer  that  the  art  of  butter-making  was 
known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land,  so 
little  have  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Palestine  been 
modified  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Burckhavdt 
{Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  p.  52)  mentions  the  different 
uses  of  butter  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz.  [W.  D.] 

BUZ  (T-IS,  contempt;  6  Baii|),  the  second  son 
of  Milcah  and  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  Tlie  gen- 
tilic  name  is  ^T-IB,  and  Elihu  is  called  "  the  Buzite  " 

(BOU0T7JS-)  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,  i.  e.  Aram. 
Elihu  was  therefore  probably  a  descendant  of  Buz, 
whose  family  seems  to  have  settled  in  Arabia  De- 
seita  or  Petraea,  since  Jeremiah  (xsv.  23  'Pais),  in 
denouncing  God's  judgments  against  them,  mentions 
them  "with  Thema  and  Dedan.  Some  connect  the 
temtory  of  Buz  with  Busan,  a  Roman  foi-t  men- 
tioned in  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  10,  and  others  with 
Basta  in  Arabia  Petraea;  which  however  has  only 
the  first  letter  in  common  with  it  (Winer,  s.  v.). 

The  jingle  of  the  names  Huz  and  Buz  is  by  no 
means  so  apparent  in  the  Hebrew  (y))3,  Ml)  ;  but  it 
is  quite  in  the  Oriental  taste  to  give  to  relations  these 
rhymmg  appellatives ;  comp.  Ishua  and  Ishui  (Gen. 
xlvi.  17);  Mehujael  and  Methusael  (Gen.  iv.), 
Uzziel  and  Uzzi  (1  Chr.  vii.  7):  and  among  the 
Arabians,  Hd^root  and  M^root  the  rebel  angels,  Hasan 
and  Hoseyn,  the  sons  of  'Alee,  &;c.  The  Koran 
abounds  in  such  homoioteleuta,  and  so  pleasing  are 
they  to  the  Arabs,  that  they  even  call  Cain  and  Abel, 
Kabil  and  Habil  (Weil's  Bibl.  Legends,  23 ;  also 
Southey's  Notes  to  Thalaba),  or  Habil  and  Habid 
(see  SUnley,  413).  The  same  idiom  is  found  in 
Mahratta  and  the  modem  languages  of  the  East. 

2.  A  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
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tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).    .{Bo^,  Alex.  'A^t- 
jSoiiC;  Buz).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BU'ZI  (n-13,noai-ticle;  BouS>t ;  ^m^j),  father 

of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  (Ez.  i.  3). 

BYSSUS.     [LiMEN.] 


c 

CAB.     [Measures.] 

CAB'BON"   (ji2l3  ;     Xa^pd  ; ,  Alex.    X.a.^^d  ; 

Chebhon),  a  town  in  the  low  country  (Shefelah) 

of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40)  which  is  only  once  men- 
tioned, and  of  which  nothing  has  been  since  disco- 
vered. [G.] 

CA'BUIj  (>133  ;  Xa3$aiJ.a(roiJ.e\,  including  the 
Hebrew  word  following,  ^KDE^D ;  Alex.  Xa^c^A  ; 

CahuT),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  boundafy  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix.  27).  From  its 
mention  in  proximity  to  Jiphthach-el — afterwards 
Jotapata,  and  now  Jefat — it  is  probable  that  it  is 
the  same  with  that  spoken  of  by  Josephus  (  Vit.  §43, 
45)  as  in  the  district  of  Ptolemals,  and  40  stadia  from 
Jotapata.  In  this  case  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
still  existing  in  the  modern  Kabul,  which  was  found 
by  Dr.  Smith  and  by  Robinson  8  or  9  mile?  east  of 
Akka,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Jefat  (Rob. 
iii.87,  8.  For  references  to  the  Talmuds  see  Schwarz, 
192).  Being  thus  on  the  very  borders  of  Galilee, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  is  some  con- 
nexion between  this  place  and  the  district  (}*"1&< 
^-IIS,  "the  land  of  C")  containing  twenty  cities, 

which  was  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre  (1  K.  ix.  11-14).  The  LXX.  rendering  of 
the  name,  "Optov,  appeai-s  to  ai-ise  from  their 
having  read  >'133,  Gehool,  "  boundary,"  for  713.3. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  explanation  of  Josephus  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  that  hinted  at  in  the 
text — itself  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Oriental 
modes  of  speech.-  Hiram, not  liking  Solomon's  gift, 
seizes  on  the  name  of  one  of  the  cities,  which  in  his 
own  Phoenician  tongue  expresses  his  disappoint- 
ment (/cara  ^oiy'iKcov  yKcoTTav,  ovk  apeffKOV,  Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  5,  §3),  and  forms  from  it  a  designation 
foL-  the  whole  district.  The  pun  is  doubtless  a 
Phoenician  one,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  beyond  the  explanation  in  ver.  1 2,  "  they 
pleased  hira  not;"  the  Hebrew  words  for  which, 
VJ''V3  ■111^''  N^,  have  no  affinity  whatever  with 
"  Cabul."  See  however  possible  dei'ivations  of  the 
name  in  the  OTwmasticons  of  Simonis  (p.  417),  and 
Killer  (435,  775).  [G.] 

CAD'DIS  (Ka35[s ;  Gaddis),  the  surname  {Sia- 
Kdko-Ofx^vos)  of  JoAXNAN,  the  eldest  brother  of 

Judas  Maccabaeus  {\  Mace.  ii.  2). 

CADES,  1  Mac.  xi.  63,  73.     [Kedesh.] 

CA'DES-BARNE  (Kc^St^s  Qapvh ;  Vulg.  has 
different  reading),  Judith  v.  14.      [Kadesh-bar- 

NEA.] 

CAD'MIEL    (KaSo^Aos  ;    Alex.    KaS^i^Aos  j 
Caduhel),  1  Esd.  v.  26,  58.    [Kadmiel.] 
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CAE'SAR  {Kaig-ap,  also  6  'SefiaffrSs  [Augus- 
tus] in  Acts  XXV.  21,  25),  always  in  the  X.  T. 
the  Roman  emperor,  the  sovereign  of  Judaea  (John 
xii.  15;  Acts  xvii.  7).  It  was  to  him  that  the 
Jews  paid  tribute  (Matt,  xxii.  17  ff. ;  Luke  xx,  22, 
xxiii.  2) ;  and  to  lum  that  such  Jews  as  were  cives 
Romani  had  the  right  of  appeal  (Acts  xxv.  11  f., 
xxvi.  32,  xxviii,  19)  ;  in  which  case,  if  their  cause 
was  a  criminal  one,  they  were  sent  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxv.12,21, — comp.Pliny,  jEpp.  X.  97)  ;  where  was 
the  court  of  the  emperor  (Phil.  iv.  22).  The  N.  T 
history  falls  entirely  within  the  reigns  of  the  five 
first  Roman  Caesars,  viz.,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero ;  only  the  two  former 
of  whom,  and  Claudius,  are  mentioned  by  name; 
but  Nero  is  the  emperor  alluded  to  in  the  Acts 
from  ch.  xsT.  to  the  end,  and  in  Phil.  (?.  c),  and 
possibly  in  the  Apocalypse.  See  fui*ther  under 
Augustus,  and  under  tite  names  of  the  several 
Caesars  above-mentioned.  [H.  A.] 

CAESARE'A  (Kaia-apeia,  Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  30, 
X.  1,  24,  xi.  11,  xii.  19,  xviii.  22,  xxi.  8,  16  ;  xxiii, 
23,  33  ;  xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13).  The  passages  just  enu- 
merated show  how  important  a  place  this  city 
occupies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  It  was  the 
residence,  apparently  for  several  years,  of  PhiHp, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  or  almoners  (viii,  40,  xxi. 
3,  16),  and  the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Italian  centurion,  Cornelius  (x.  1,  24,  xi.  11), 
Here  Herod  Agrippa  I.  died  (xii.  19).  From  hence 
St.  Paul  sailed  to  Tarsus,  when  forced  to  leave 
Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  Damascus  (ix.  30), 
and  at  this  port  he  landed  after  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey  (xviii.  22).  He  also  'spent  some 
time  at  Caesai'ea  on  his  return  from  the  third 
missionary  jouraey  (xxi.  8, 16),  and  before  long  was 
brought  back  a  .prisoner  to  the  same  place  (xxiii. 
23,  33),  where  he  remained  two  years  in  bonds 
before  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13). 

Caesarea  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
on  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  Tyre  to  Egypt, 
and  about  half  way  between  Joppa  and  Dora 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  §5).  The  journey  of  St. 
Peter  from  Joppa  (Acts  x.  24)  occupied  rather 
more  than  a  day.  On  the  other  hand  St.  Paul's 
journey  from  Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  was  accom- 
pHshed  within  the  day.  The  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem was  about  70  miles ;  Josephus  states  it  in 
round  numbers  as  600  stadia  {Ant.  xiii.  11,  §2; 
B.  J.  i.  3,  §5.  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  68 
miles  ( Wesseling,  p.  600.  Dr..  Robinson  thinks 
this  ought  to  be  78  :  Bib.  Res.  ii.  242,  note).  It 
has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  there  was  a 
shorter  road  by  Antipatris  than  that  which  is 
given  in  the  Itinerary, — a  point  of  some  imports 
ance  in  reference  to  the  night-joui-ney  of  Acts  xxiii. 
[Antipatris.] 

.  In  Strabo's  time  there  was  on  this  point  of  the 
coast  merely  a  town  caUed  "  Strato*s  tower"  with  a 
landing-place  {irp6(ropfjLov  ex^v),  whereas,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  Caesarea  is  spoken  of  as  being  the 
head  of  Judaea  ('*  Judaeae  caput,"  Tac.  Jlist,  ii. 
79).  It  was  in  this  inteiTal  that  the  city  was 
built  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  work  was  in  fact 
accomplished  in  ten  years.  The  utmost  care  and 
expense  were  lavished  on  the  building  of  Caesarea. 
It  was  a  proud  monument  of  the  reign  of  Heiod, 
who  named  it  in  honom-  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
The  fall  name  was  Kai<rapela  SejSao-T^  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  5,  §1).  It  was  sometimes  called  Caesai-ea 
Stratonis,  and  Caesarea  Palaestinae  ;  sometimes  also 
(from  its  position)  'rrapa\i6s  (Joseph.  B,  J.  iii.  9, 
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§1),  or  7j  iirl  QaXdrT^  (id.  vii.  1,  §3).  It  must  be 
careftilly  distinguished  from  Caesarea  Philippi. 

The  magnificence  of  Caesarea  is  described  in 
detail  by  Josephus  in  two  places  {Ant.  xv,  9 ;  B.  J. 
i.  21).  The  chief  features  were  connected  with 
the  harbour  (itself  called  SejSaiTT^s  Ktfiiiv  on  coins, 
and  by  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §1),  which  was  equal 
in  size  to  the  Piraeus.  A  vast  breakwater,  com- 
posed of  stones  50  feet  long,  curved  round  so  as 
to  afford  complete  protection  from  the  south-westerly 
winds,  leaving  an  opening  only  on  the  north.  Broad 
landing-whai'ves  surrounded  the  hai'bour ;  and  con- 
spicuoi^  from  the  sea  was  a  temple,  dedicated  tc 
Caesar  and  to  Rome,  and  containing  colossal  statues 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  City.  Caesarea 
contained  also  an  amphitheatre  and  a  theatre.  The 
latter  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
Caesarea  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Hero- 
dian  kings,  and  of  Festns,  Felix,  and  the  other 
Roman  procurators  of  Judaea.  Here  also  were  the 
head-quarters  of  the  mihtary  forces  of  the  province. 
It  was  by  no  means  strictly  a  Jewish  city.  The 
Gentile  population  predominated ;  and  at  the  syna- 
gogue-worship the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  were 
read  in  Greek.  Constant  feuds  took  place  here 
between  the  Jews  and  Greeks ;  and  an  outbreak 
of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  first  incidents  of  the 
great  war.  It  was  at  Caesaiea  that  Vespasian 
was  declared  emperor.  He  made  it  a  Roman 
colony,  called  it  by  his  name,  and  gave  to  it  the 
Jus  Italicum,  The  history  of  the  place,  during 
the  time  of  its  greatest  eminence,  is  summed  up 
in  one  sentence  by  Pliny  :■ — "  Sti-atonis  turris, 
eadem  Caesarea,  ah  Herode  rege  condita:  nunc 
Colonia  prima  Flavia,  a  Vespasiano  Imperatore 
deducta"  (v.  14). 

To  the  Biblical  geographer  Caesarea  is  inter- 
esting as  the  home  of  Eusebius.  It  was  also  the 
scene  of  some  of  Origen's  labom-s  and  the  buth- 
place  of  Procopius.  It  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some 
impoi-tance  even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Kow, 
though  an  Arabic  coii-uption  of  the  name  still  lingers 
on  the  site  {Xaisariyeh),  it  is  utterly  desolate ;  and 
its  ruins  have  for  a  long  period  been  a  quarry,  from 
which  other  towns  in  this  paii.  of  Syria  have  been 
built.  (See  Buckingham's  Travels  and  the  Appendix 
to  vol.  i.  of  Dr.  Traill's  Josephus.)       [J.  S.  H.] 

CAESARE'A  PHILIPPI  {Kaiffdpeia  v  *£- 
AiTTTTou)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  two  first  Gospels 
(Matt.  xvi.  13;  Mark  viii.  27)  and  in  accounts  of 
the  same  transactions.  The  story  in  Eusebius,  that 
the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  named  Bei"enice,  lived  at  tins 
place,  rests  on  no  foundation, 

Caesarea  Philippi  was  the  northenimost  point  of 
our  Lord's  joumeyings ;  and  the  passage  in  His 
life,  which  was  connected  with  the  place,  was  other- 
wise a  very  marked  one.  (See  Stanley's  Sinai  ^ 
Palestine,  p.  391.)  The  place  itself  too  is  re- 
markable in  its  physical  and  picturesque  cha- 
racteristics, and  also  in  its  historical  associations. 
It  was  at  the  easternmost  and  most  important  of 
the  two  recognised  sources  of  the  Joi-dan,  the  other 
bemg  at  Tell-el-Kadi.  [Dan  or  Laish,  which  by 
Winer  and  others  has  been  erroneously  identitied 
with  Caes.  Philippi.]  Not  that  either  of  these 
sources  is  the  most  distant  fountain-head  of  the 
Jordan,  the  name  of  the  river  being  given  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  to  quote 
Dr.  Robinson's  illustration),  not  to  the  most  remote 
fountains,  but  the  most  copious.  The  spring  rises, 
and  the  city  was  built,  on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a 
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.valley  at  the  base  of  Mount  Hermon.  Caesarea 
Philippi  has  no  0.  T.  histoiy,  though  it  has  been 
not  unreasonably  identified  with  Baal-Gad,  Its 
annals  run  back  direct  from  Herod's  time  into 
heathenism.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
it  with  the  Panium  of  Josephus ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tions ai'e  not  yet  obliterated,  which  show  that  the 
God  Pan  had  once  a  sanctuary  at  this  spot.  Here 
Herod  the  Great  erected  a  temple  to  Augustus,  the 
town  being  then  called  from  the  gi'otto  where  Pan 
had  been  honoured.  It  is  worth  while  here  to 
quote  in  succession  the  words  of  Josephus  and  of 
Dr.  Itebinson:  —  "Herod,  having  accompanied 
Caesar  to  the  sea  and  returned  home,  erected  him  a 
beautiful  temple  of  white  marble  near  the  place 
called  PaniUm.  This  is  a  fine  cavera  in  a  moun- 
tain ;  under  which  there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the 
earth;  and  the  cavern  is  abrupt,  and  very  deep, 
aud  full  of  still  water.  Over  it  hangs  a  vast  moun- 
tain, and  under  the  mountain  rise  the  springs  of 
the  river  Jordan.  Herod  adorned  this  place,  which 
was  already  a  very  remarkable  one,  still  farther  by 
the  erection  of  this  temple,  which  he  dedicated  to 
-Caesar."  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §3  ;  comp.  B.  /., 
i.  21,  §3).  *'The  situation  is  unique;  combining 
in  an  unusual  degi'ee  the  elements  of  grandeur  and 
beauty.  It  nestles  in  its  recess  at  the  southern 
base  of  the  mighty  Hemnon,  which  towere  in 
majesty  to  an  elevation  of  7000  or  8000  feet 
above.  The  abundant  waters  of  the  glorious  foun- 
tain spread  over  the  terrace  luxuriant  fertility  and 
the  graceful  interchange  of  copse,  lawn  and  waging 
fields."    (Robinson,  iii.  404.) 

Panium  became  part  of  the  ten'itory  of  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged  and  embellished 
the  town,  and  called  it  Caesarea  Philippi,  partly 
after  his  own  name,  and  partly  after  that  of  the 
emperor  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  §1 ;  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §1). 
Agi'ippa  II.  followed  in  the  same  course  of  flattery, 
and  called  the  place  Neronias  (Ant.  xx.  9,  §4). 
Josephus  seems  to  imply  in  his  life  ( Vit.  13) 
that  many  heathens  resided  here.  Titus  exhibited 
gladiatorial  shows  at  Caesarea  Philippi  after  the 
.end  of  the  Jewish  war  (B.  J.  vii.  2,  §1).  The 
old  name  was  not  lost.  Coins  of  Caesarea  Paneas 
continued  through  the  reigns  of  many  emperors. 
.Under  the  simple  name  of  Paneas  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  bishopric  in-  the  period  of  the  great  councils 
and  of  a  Latin  bishopric  during  the  crusades.  It  is 
still  called  Banias,  the  first  name  having-  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  sumved  the  second.  A  remarkable 
monument,  which  has  seen  all  the  periods  of  the 
.history  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  is  the  vast  castle  above 
the  site  of  the  city,  built  in  Syrtf-Greek  or  even 
Phoenician  times,  and,  after  receiving  additions 
from  the  Saracens  and  Franks,  still  the  most  re- 
markable fortress  in  the  Holy  Land.       [J.  S.  H.] 

CAGE.  The  tei-m  so  rendered  in  Jer.  v.  27, 
^'IPS,  is  more  properly  a  trap  (-Trayis,  decipula), 

in  which  decoy  birds  were  placed :  the  same  article 
is  refen-ed  to  in  Eccli^.  xi.  30  under  the  term 
KdpraWos,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  tapering 
basket.  [Fowling.]  In  Rev.  xviii.  2  the  Greek 
term  is  <pv\aK7}j  meaning  a  prison  or  restricted 
habitation  rather  than  a  cage.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAI'APHAS  (Kaidtpas,  said  (Winer,  &c.)  to  be 
derived  from  J<B^3.  depressio,  Targ.  Prov.  svi.  2,6), 
in  full  Joseph  Caiaphas  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  2), 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  under  Tiberius  during  the 
years  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  and  at  the 
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time  of  his  condemnation  and  crucifixion.  Matt. 
xxvi.  3,  57  (Mark  and  Luke  do  not  name  him) ; 
John  xi.  49,  xviii.  13, 14,  24,  29 ;  Acts  iv.  6.  The 
Procurator  Valerius  Gratus,  shortly  before  his 
leaving  the  province/ appointed  him  to  the  dignity, 
which  was  before  held  by  Simon  ben-Camith. 
He  held  it  dm'ing  the  whole  procuratorship  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  but  soon  after  his  removal  from 
that  office  was  deposed  by  the  Proconsul  ViteUius 
(A.D.  36),  and  succeeded  by  Jonathan,  son  of 
Auanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3).  He  was  son-in- 
law  of  Annas.  [Annas.]  Some  in  the  ancient 
church  confounded  him  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
and  beheved  him  to  have  become  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  (Assemann,  Biblioth.  Orient,  ii. 
165.)  _        [H.  A.] 

CAIN  (l''p    derived    either  from   HJp  ,  to  ac- 
quire, Gen.  iv.  1  ;  from-J^p,  a  spear,  as  indicative 

of  the  violence  used  by  Cain  and  Lamech,  Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  120  ;  or  from  an  Arabic  word  katpi, 
a  smith,  iu  reference  to  the  arts  introduced  by  the 
Cainites,  Von  Bohlen,  Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  85  ;  Kd'iv ; 
Joseph.  Kcii's;  Cain).  The  histoiieal  facts  in  the 
life  of  Cain,  as  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.,  are  briefly 
these ; — He  was  the  eldest  sou  of  Adam  and  Eve  ; 
he  followed  the  business  of  agi-iculture ;  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy,  'roused  by  the  rejection  of  his  own 
sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's,  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  murder,  for  which  he  was 
expelled  from  Eden,  and  led  'the  life  of  an  exile ; 
he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  built  a  city 
which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch ;  his  de- 
scendants are  enumerated,  together  with  the  inven- 
tions for  which  they  were  remarkable.  Occasional 
references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  xi. 
4;   1  John  iii.  12;  Jude  11.) 

The  following  poinfs  deser^'e  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  Biblical  naiTative: — 1.  The  position  of 
the  land  of  Nod.  The  name  itself  tells  us  Httle  ; 
it  means  flight  or  exile,  in  reference  to  v.  12  where 
a  cognate  word  is  used;  von  Bohlen 's  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  India,  as  though  the  Hebrew  name 
Hind  (nj.n)  bad  been  erroneously  read  han-Nod,  is 
too  far  fetched ;  the  only  indication  of  its  position 
is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  "  east  of  Eden" 
(16),  which  of  course  throws  us  back  to  the  pre- 
vious settlement  of  the  position  of  Eden  itself. 
Knobel  (Comm.  in  loc),  who  adopts  an  ethnological 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  Cain's  descendants, 
would  identify  Nod  with  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  even  hints  at  a  possible  connexion  between  the 
names  Cain  and  China.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt 
the  identification  of  Nod  with  any  special  locality ; 
the  direction  "  east  of  Eden  "  may  have  reference  to 
the  previous  notice  in  iii.  24,  and  may  indicate  that  ■ 
the  land  was  opposite  to  (Karevavri,  LXX.)  the 
entrance,  which  was  barred  against  his  return.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  east  was  further  used  to 
mark  the  direction  which  the  Cainites  took,  as 
distinct  from  the  Sethites,  who  would,  according  to 
Hebrew  notions,  be  ^  settled  towards  the  we,st. 
Similar  obseiTations  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
city  Enoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heniociii,  a  tribe  in  Caucasus  (Hasse), 
Anuchta,  a  town  iii  Susiana  (Huetius),  Chanoge,  an 
ancient  town  in  India  (von  Bohlen),  and  Iconium,  as 
the  place  where  the  deified  king  Aimacos  was 
honoured  (Ewald) :  all  such  attempts  at  identifica- 
tion must  be  subordinated  to  the  previous  settle- 
ment of  the  positioa  of  Eden  and  Nod. 

2.  The  "  mark  set  upon  Cain"  has  given  rise  to 
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vai'ious  speculations,  many  of  which  would  never  have 
been  broached,  if  the  Hebrew  text  had  been  con- 
sulted :  the  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah  gave 
a  sign  to  Cain,  veiy  much  as  signs  were  afterwards 
given  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  13),  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  2,  12), 
I'-lijah  (1  K.  xix.  11),  and  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxviii. 
7,  8).  W^iether  the  sign  was  perceptible  to  Cain 
alone,  and  given  to  him  once  for  all,  in  token  that 
no  man  should  kill  him,  or  whether  it  was  one  that 
was  perceptible  to  others,  and  designed  as  a  pre- 
caution to  them,  as  is  implied  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
uncertain  ;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is  still  more 
uncertain. 

3.  The  naiTative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable population  in  Cain's  time  ;  for  he  fears 
lest  he  should  be  murdered  in  return  for  the 
murder  he  had  committed  (14).  Josephus  {Ant. 
i.  2,  §1)  explains  his  fears  as  arising  not  from  men 
but  froni  wild  bL'asts ;  but  such  an  explanation  is 
wholly  unneces:sary.     The  family  of  Adam  may 

-  have  largely  increased  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  as 
is  indeed  implied  in  the  notice  of  Cain's  wife  (17), 
and  the  mere  circumstance  that  none  of  the  other 
children  are  noticed  by  name  may  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  their  lives  furnished  nothing 
worthy  of  notice. 

4.  The  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  brief  notice. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  a  morose,  malicious, 
and  revengeful  temper ;  and  that  he  presented  hig 
offering  in  this  state  of  mind  is  implied   in  the 

,  rebuke  contained  in  ver.  7,  which  may  be  rendered 
thus:  "  If  thou  doest  well  (or,  as  the  LXX.  has  it, 
i^v  6p6cos  irpOffeveyK-ps),  is  there  not  an  elevation 
of  the  countenance  (i.  e.  cheerfulness  and  happi- 
ness) ?  but  if  thou  doest  not  well.  Mere  is  a  sinking 
of  the  countenance ;  sin  lurketh  (as  a  wild  beast) 
at  the  door,  and  to  thee  is  its  desire :  but  thou 
shalt  rule  over  it."  The  narrative  implies  there- 
fore that  his  offering  was  rejected  on  account  of 
the  temper  in  which  it  was  biought. 

5.  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enumerated  to 
the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentators  (Knobe], 
von  Bohlen)  have  traced  an  artificial  structure  in 
this  genealogy,  by  which  it  is  rendered  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Sethites :  e.  g.  there  is  a  decade  of 
names  in  each,  commencing  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Jabal  and  Noah,  the  deficiency  of  generations 
in  the  Cainites  being  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
the  two  younger  sons  of  Lamech  to  the  list ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  names,  each 
list  containing  a  Lamech  and  an  Enoch ;  while  Cain 
in  the  one  =  Cain-an  in  the  other,  Methusael  = 
Methuselah,  and  Mehujael  =  Mahalaleel :  the  in- 
ference from  this  compaiison  being  that  the  one 
was  framed  out  of  the  other.    It  must  be  observed, 

.  however,  that  the  differences  far  exceed  the  points 
of  similarity;  that  the  order  of  the  names,  the 
number  of  generations,  and  even  the  meanings  of 
those  which  arc  noticed  as  similar  in  sound,  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  remove  the  impression  of 
artificial  construction. 

6.  The  social  condition  of  the  Cainites  is  promi- 
nently brought  forward  in  the  history.  Cain  him- 
self was  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a  shepherd:  the 
successors  of  the  latter  are  represented  by  the 
Sethites  and  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race  in 
later  times,  among  whom  a  pastoral  life  was  always 
held  in  high  honour  from  the  simplicity  and  de- 
votional habits  which  it  engendered :  the  successors 
of  the  former  are  depicted  as  the  reverse  in  all 
these  respects.  Cain  founded  the  first  city ;  Lamech 
instituted  polygamy;  Jabal  introduced  the  nomadic 
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life  ;  Jubal  invented  musical  instruments ;  Tubaf- 
cain  was  the  first  smith ;  Lamech's  language  takes 
the  stately  tone  of  poetry ;  and  eVen  the  names  of 
the  women,  Naamah  {pleasant),  Zillah  (shadow)^ 
Adah  (ornamental),  seem  to  bespeak  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  But  along  with  this,  there 
was  violence  and  godlessness;  Cain  and  Lamech 
furnish  proof  of  the  foi-mer,  while  the  concluding 
words  of  Gen.  iv.  26  imply  the  latter. 

7.  The  contrast  established  between  the  Cainites 
and  the  Sethites  appears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
the  social  anB.  religious  condition  of  the  two  races. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  pictured  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  unsanctified  by  religion,  and  productive 
of  luxury  and  violence ;  on  the  other  side,  a  stale 
of  simplicity  which  afforded  no  material  for  history 
beyond  the  declaration  "  then  began  men  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Loi'd."  The  historian  thus 
accounts  for  the  progiessive  degeneration  of  the 
religious  condition  of  man,  the  evil  gaining  a  pre- 
dominance over  the  good  by  its  alliance  with  worldly 
power  and  knowledge,  and  producing  the  state  of 
things  which  necessitated  the  flood. 

8.  Another  motive  may  be 'assigned  for  the  iu- 
troduction  of  this  portion  of  sacred  history.  All 
ancient  nations  have  loved  to  trace  up  the  invention 
of  the  ai-ts  to  some  ceiiain  author,  and,  generally 
speaking,  these  authors  have  been  regarded  as 
objects  of  divine  worship.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Apollo  was  held  to  be  the  inventor  of  music,  Vul- 
can of  the  working  of  metals,  Triptolemus  of  the 
plough.  A  similar  feeling  of  curiosity  prevailed 
among  the  Hebrews ;  and  hence  the  histoiian  has 
recorded  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  invention 
of  the  aris  was  traditionally  assigned,  obviating  at 
the  same  time  the  dangerous  error  into  which  oSier 
nations  had  fallen,  and  reducing  the  estimate  of 
their  value  by  the  position  which  their  inventors 
held.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAIN^  (with  the  ai-ticle,  ]\p_r\  =  "  the  lance," 

Ges. ;  but  may  it  not  be  derived  from  jp,  Xen,  "  a 

nest,"  possibly  in  allusion  to  its  position  ;  ZaKavaifi, 
Alex.  ZayuaKei/x,  both  by  including  name  pre^ 
ceding;  Accain);  one  ofthe  cities  in  the  low  country 
(Shefelah)  of  Judah,  named  with  Zanoah  and  Gi- 
beah  (Josh.  xv.  56).  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  mentioned  or  identified  by-  any  one.         [G.] 

CAI'NAN  (Marg.,  correcUy  Kenan ;  ]y'i>  ;  Kwr 
uav  j  Cainan;  possessor,  Fiirst;  teli  faber,  Gesen., 
as  if  =  ])p,  fi-om  the  Arab,  to  forge,  as  in  Tubal- 
Cain,  Gen.  iv.  22 :  see  Dr.  Mill's  Vindic.  of  our 
Lord's  Geneal.  p.  150).  1.  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70 
years  when  he  begat  Mahalaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  years  afterwards,  and  died  aged  910  (Gen.  v. 
9-14).  The  rabbinical  tradition  was  that  he  first 
introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology — a  tradition 
which  the  Hellenists  transfen'ed  to  the  post-diluvian 
Cainan.  Thus  Ephraem-Syi'us  asserts  that 'the 
Chaldees  in  the  time  of  Terah  and  Abram  wor- 
shipped a  graven  god  called  Cainan ;  and  Gregory 
Bai'-Hebraeus,  another  Syriac  author,  also  applies  it 
to  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (Mill,  ut  sup.).  The  origin 
of  the  tradition  is  not  known ;  hut  it  may  probabfy 
have  been  suggested  by  the  nieaning  of  the  sup- 
posed root  in  Arabic  and  the  Aramean  dialects  j  just 


1  The  letter  p  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
by  K.  A  possible  connexion  of  this  name  with  that 
of  the  *'  Kenites  "  is  obscured  by  the  form  Cain,  which 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Vulgate, 
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as  another  signification  of  the  same  root  seems  to 
have  suggested  tlie  tradition  that  the  daughters  of 
Cain  were  the  first  who  made  and  sang  to  musical 
instruments  (Gesen.  s.  v.  |-1p). 

2.  Son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of  Sala,  accord- 
ing to  Luke  iii.  35,  36,  and  usually' called  the 
second  Cainan.  He  is  also  found  in  the  present 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  the  gonealogy  of  Shem,  Gen. 
X.  24,  xi.  12,  and  1  Chr.  i.  18  (though  he  is  omitted 
in  1  Chr.  i,  24),  but  is  nowhere  named  in  the 
Hebrew  codd.,  nor  in  any  of  the  versions  made  fi'om 
the  Hebrew,  as  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Vulgate,  &c.  Moreover  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  intrusion  of  the  name  into  the  vei-sion  of 
the  LXX.  is  comparatively  modem,  since  Augustine 
is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  as  found  in 
the  0.  T.  at  all  ;^  and  since  we  have  the  absolute 
certainty  that  it  was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of 
the  Alexandi-ine  Bible  which  either  Berosu5,'Eupo- 
lemus,  Polyhistor,  Josephus,  Philo,  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  Julius  Africanus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  or 
even  Jerome;  had  access  to.  It  seems  certain  there- 
fore that  his  name  was  introduced  into  the  gene- 
alogies of  the  Greek  0.  T.  m  order  to  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  where  Cainan  was  found  in  the 
time  of  Jerome.  The  question  is  thus  narrowed 
into  one  concerning  its  introduction  into  the  Gospel. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  it  had  found  its 
way  by  accident  into  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and 
that  Luke  inserted  that  genealogy  exactly  as  he 
found  it.  But  as  Beza's  very  ancient  MS.  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  does  not 
■contain  the  name  of  Cainan,  and  there  is  strong 
ground  for  supposing  that  neither  did  Irenaeus's 
copy  of  St.  Luke,  it  seems  on  the  whole  more  pro- 
bable that  Cainan  was  not  inserted  by  St.  Luke 
himself,  but  was  afterwai-ds  added,  either  by  acci- 
dent, or  to  make  up  the  number  of  generations  to 
17,  or  from  some  other  cause  which  cannot  now  be 
discovered.  For  further  infonnation,  see  Gmeal. 
ofoiir  ZordJ.  C,  ch.  viii. ;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patri- 
arch, ii.  8-15 ;  Bochart,  Phakg,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13 ; 
and  for  the  opposite  view.  Mill's  Yindic.  of  our 
Lord's  Geneal.  p.  143  sqq.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CAIUS.    [John,  Second  and  Third  Epis- 
CAKES.     [Bread.]  tles  op.] 

CA'LAH  (n^3  ;  XaUx ;  Chale),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Assyria.  Its  foundation  is 
ascnbed  to  the  patriarch  Asshur  (Gen.  x.  11).  The 
name  has  been  thought  identical  with  the  Halah 
(npn),  which  is  found  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and 
xyiii.  11)  and  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  v.  26) ;  but  this 
view  IS  unsupported  by  the  Septuagint,  which  ren- 
ders Halah  by  •A\ct^.  According  to  the  opinions 
of  the  best  Omental  antiquaries,  the  site  of  Calah 
IS  marked  by  the  mmrM  ruins,  which  have  fur- 
nished so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Assyrian  remains 
at  present  in  England.  If  this  be  regarded  as  ascer- 
tained, Calah  must  be  considered  to  have  been  at 
one  time  (about  B.C.  930-720)  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. It  was  the  residence  of  the  warlike  Sardana- 
palus  and  his  successors  down  to  the  time  of  Sargon 
who  built  a  new  capital,  which  he  called  by  his 
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own  name,  on  the  site  occupied  bv  the  modern 
Ehorsabad.  Calah  still  continued  under  the  later 
kings  to  be  a  town  of  importance,  and  was  espe- 
cially favoured  by  Esarhaddon,  who  built  there  one 
of  the  grandest  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  In  later 
times  it  gave  name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of 
the  country,  which  appears  as  Calacine  (Ptolem. 
vi.  1)  or  Calachdne  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §1)  in  the  geo- 
graphers. [G.  r:] 

CALAMO'LALTJS  {KaXaixuKiXos;  Cliomus), 
1  Esdr.  V.  22,  a  corrupt  name,  apparently  agglo- 
merated of  Elam,  Lod,  and  Hadid. 

CALAMUS  (nij? ;  KaKa/ios).  This  word  oc- 
curs three  times  in  A.  V.— Ex.  xx.x.  23  among  the 
ingredients  of  the  holy  anointing  oil,— Cant.  iv.  14 
in  an  enumeration  of  the  sweet  scents, — and  Ez. 
lurvii.  19,  among  the  articles  brought  to  the 
markets  of  Tyre.  PIJp  is  properly  the  marsh  and 
river  reed,  and  is  used  in  that  sense  in  various 
passages  of  Scripture  [Reed]  ;  but  in  the  places 
jiist  refen-ed  to  it  signifies  the  Calamus  odoratus, 
an  Indian  and  Arabian  plant  (Plin.  xii.  12,  48), 
of  which  the  Linnacan  name  is  Acorus  calamus. 
No  doubt  the  same  plant  is  intended  in  Is.  xliii. 
24;  Jer.  vi.  20;  where  A.  V.  has  siceet  cane. 
In  the  latter  text  the  Heb.  is  litsn  HJp,  and  in 
Ex.  x.\x.  23,  Q'^3  njp.  "  A  scented  cane  is  said 
to  have  been  found  in  a  valley  of  Mount  Lebanon 
(Polyb.  V.  46 ;  Strab.  xvi.  4).  The  plant  has  a 
reed-like  stem  which  is  extremely  fragi-ant,  like  the 
leaves,  especially  when  bruised.  It  is  of  a  tawny 
colour,  much  jointed,  breaking  into  splinters,  and 
having  the  hollow  stem  filled  with  pith  like  a  spider's 
web."     (Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxx.  23.)  [W.  D.] 

CAL'COL  (^3^3;  KaXx^-X,  XaXKdS;  Chal- 
chal,  Chalcol),  a  man  of  Judah,  son  or  descendant 
of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  I'i.  6).  Probably  identical  with 
Chalcol  (A.  V.  only ;  no  difference  in  the  Hebrew), 
son  of  Mahol,  one  of  the  four  wise  men  whom 
Solomon  excelled  in  wisdom  (1  K.  iv.  31).  For  the 
grounds  of  this  identification  see  Darda.  [G.] 

CALDEON.  l.n-n,  probably  from  TH,  boil, 
akin  to  Arab,  i  b ,  to  be  moved,  as  water  in  boiling ; 
a  pot  or  kettle ;  also  a  basket.  2.  "VQ,  a  pot  or  kettle. 
3.'  liD^N,  or  IbJK.  4.  r\rhp_,  from  rh\),  pour. 
Ae'^ijj,  x^Tpa,  irbSio-T^ip,  lebes,  olla.  A  vessel 
for  boiling  flesh,  either  for  ceremonial  or  domestic 


Demetrius  (u.c.  170),  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Praep. 
Evang  ,x.  21),  reckons  1360  years  from  the  birth  of 

f„  Ti  1  r"!',  ^™"^ "™" '°  ^^yp'-  ■""* »««» 

to  include  the  130  years  of  Cainan.    But  in  the  great 
fluctuation  of  the  numbers  in  the  ages  of  the  patri- 


arohs,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argument. 
Nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  figures  have 
not  been  altered  in  the  modern  copies  of  Eusebius, 
to  make  them  agree  with  the  computation  of  the 
altered  copies  of  the  LXX. 
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use  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  13;  1  Sam.  ii.  14  ;  Mic.  lii.  3 ; 
Job  xli.  20).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CA.'LEB  (3^3  ;  Xi\eP  ;  dog,  Gesen.;  Beller, 
Kldffer,  i.  e.  barker,  Fui-st).  1.  According  to 
1  Chr.  ii.  9,  18,  19,  42,  50,  the  son  of  Hezron,  tlie 
son  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of 
Hur  by  Ephrath  or  Ephratah,  and  consequently 
grandfather  of  Caleb  the  spy.  His  brothei-s,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  were  Jerahmeel  and 
Ram ;  his  wives  Azubah,  Jerioth,  and  Ephratah  j 
and  his  concubines  Ephah  and  Maachah  (ver.  9,  42, 
46,  48).  But  fi-om  the  manifest  coiTuption  of  the 
text  in  many  pai-ts  of  the  chapter,  from  the'  name 
being  written  *3-l73  in  ver.  9,  which  looks  like  a 
patronymic,  from  3-17D,  Chelub  (1  Chr.  iv.  11)  the 

brother  of  Shuah,  from  the  evident  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  Calebs  at  ver.  49,  and  from  the  non- 
appearance of  this  elder  Caleb  anywhere  except  in 
this  genealogy,  drawn  up  in  Hezekiah's  reign  [AzA- 
RIAH,  No.  13],  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  con- 
tidence  of  his  relations,  or  even  of  his  existence. 

2.  Son  of  Jephunneh,  by  which  patronymic  the 
illustrious  spy  is  usually  designated  (Num.  xiii.  6, 
and  ten  other  places),  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
"  the  Kenezite,"  or  "  son  of  Kenaz,"  in  Num.  xxxii. 
12  ;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  14.  Caleb  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  mlei-s  or  princes  (S'EJ'J),  called  in 
the  next  verse  D'E'Nn,  "  heads,"  one  from  each 

*  T 

tribe,  who  were  sent  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  where  it  may  be 
noted  that  these.  D'S^bj  or  D'B'NT  are  all  different 
from  those  named  in  Num.  i.  ii.  vii.  x.  as  princes 
or  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  consequently 
that  the  same  title  was  given  to  the  chiefs  of 
families  as  to  the  chiefs  of  the  whole  tribe.  Caleb 
was  a  X'bj  or  &iil  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  perhaps 
as  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites,  at  the  same 
time  that  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab  was 
prince  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  and  Oshea  or  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun  were  the  only  two  of  the  whole 
number,  who  on  their  return  from  Canaan  to 
Kadesh-Bamea,  encouraged  the  people  to  enter  in 
boldly  to  the  land,  and  take  possession  of  it ;  for 
which  act  of  faithfulness  they  naiTowly  escaped 
stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  people.  In 
the  plague  that  ensued,  while  the  othei-  ten  spies 
perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were  spai'ed. 
Moreover,  while  it  was  announced  to  the  congi'e- 
gation  by  Moses  that,  for  this  rebellious  murmur- 
ing, all  that  had  been  numbered  from  20  yeai-s  old 
and  upwards,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should 
perish  in  the  wilderness,  a  special  promise  was 
made  to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  that  he 
should  survive  to  enter  into  the  land  which  he  had 
trodden  upon,  and  that  his  seed  should  possess  it. 
Accordingly,  45  yeai-s  aftenvai-ds,  when  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land, 
Caleb  came  to  Joshua  and  reminded  him  of  what 
had  happened  at  Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  which 
Moses  m.ide  to  him  with  an  oath.  He  added  that 
though  he  was  now  85  years  old,  he  Wiis  as  strong 
as  in  the  day  when  Moses  sent  him  to  spy  out  the 
land,  and  he  claimed  possession  of  the  land  of  the 
Anakiras,  Kiijath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring hill-country  (Josh.  xiv.).  This  was  im- 
mediately granted  to  him,  and  the  following  chapter 
relates  how  he  took  possession  of  Hebron,  driving 
out  the  three  sons  of  Anafc;  and  how  he  offered 
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Achsah  his  daughter  in  maniage  to  whoever  would 
take  Kiijath-Sepher,  i.  e.  Debir ;  and  how  when 
Othniel,  his  younger  brother,  had  pertoi-med  the 
feat,  he  not  only  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife, 
but  with  her  the  upper  and  nether  springs  of  water 
which  she  asked  for.  After  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  Caleb,  nor  is  the  time  of  his  death  recoiiled.  But 
we  learn  from  .Josh.  xxi.  13,  that  in  the  distiibution 
of  cities  out  of  the  different  tribes  for  the  priests 
and  Levites  to  dwell  in,  Hebron  fell  to  the  priests, 
the  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  family  of  Kohathites, 
and  was  also  a  city  of  refuge,  while  the  surrounding 
territory  continued  to  be  the  possession  of  Caleb,  at 
least  as  late  as  the  time  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxv.  3, 
XXX.  14). 

But  a  very  interesting  question  aiises  as  to  the 
birth  and  pai'entage  of  Caleb.  He  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  styled  "..the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite," 
and  his  younger  brother  Othniel,  aflerwai-ds  the 
first  Judge,  is  also  called  "  the  son  of  Kenaz" 
(Josh.  XV.  17;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9,  11). 

On  the  other  hand  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  either  Jephunneh  or 
Kenaz,  but  represents  Caleb,  though  obscurely,  as 
being  a  descendant  of  Hezron  and  a  son  of  Hur  (see 
too  ch,  iv.).  Again  in  Josh.  xv.  13  we  have  this 
singular  expression, "  Unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh he  gave  a  part  among  the  children  of  Judah;" 
and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less  significant  one,  "  Hebron 
became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh the  Kenezite,  because  that  he  wholly  followed 
Jehovah  God  of  Israel."  It  becomes  therefore 
quite  possible  that  Caleb  was  a  foreigner  by  birth ; 
a  proselyte,  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
into  which  perhaps  he  or  his  ancestors  had  married, 
and  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  that  gentile  harvest, 
of  which  Jethro,  Rahab,  Ruth,  Naaman,  and  many 
others  were  samples  and  signs.  And  this  conjecture 
receives  a  most  striking  confirmation  from  the 
names  in  Caleb's  family.  For  on  turning  to  Gen. 
xxxvi.  11,  15,  we  find  that  Kenaz  is  an  Edomitish 
name,  the  son  of  Eliphaz.  Again,  in  IChr.  ii.  50, 
52,  among  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur  we 
find  Shobal  and  half  the  Manahethites  or  sods  of 
Manahath.  But  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-23,  we  are  told 
that  Shobal  was  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite,  and 
that  he  was  the  father  of  Manahath.  So  too  Earah, 
Ithran,  Elah  (1  Chr.  ii.,  iv.),  and  perhaps  Jephun- 
neh, compared  with  Pinon,  ai'e  all  Edomitish  names 
(1  Chr.  i. ;  Gen.  xxxvi.).  We  find  too  Temanitcs, 
or  sons  of  Teman  (1  Chr.  i.  36),  among  the  chil- 
di-en  of  Ashur  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 
The  finding  thus  whole  families  or  tribes,  appa- 
rently of  foreign  origin,  incoi"porated  into  the  tiibes 
of  Israel,  seems  further  to  supply  us  with  an  easy 
and  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  gi-eat  numbei-s  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus. 
The  seed  of  Abraham  had  been  multiplied  by  the 
accretion  of  proselytes,  as  well  as  by  generation. 

3.  Caleb-Epheatah,  accoi'ding  to  the  present 
text  of  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a  place  where 
Hezron  died.  But  no  such  place  was  ever  heai-d  of, 
and  the  composition  of  the  name  is  a  most  impro- 
bable one.  Nor  could  Hezron  or  his  son  hare  given 
any  name  to  a  place  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  their 
bondage,  nor  could  Hezi'on  have  died,  or  his  son 
have  lived,  elsewhere  than  in  Egypt.  The  present 
text  must  therefore  be  corrapt,  and  the  reading 
which  Jerome's  Hebrew  Bible  had,  and  which  is 
presented  in  the  LXX.,  is  probably  the  true  one. 
viz.  nmSS   373   N3,    "  Caleb    came    in   unto 
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Ephratah."  The  whole  information  giv«n  seems 
to  he  that  Hezron  had  two  wires,  the  first  whose 
name  is  not  given,  the  motlier  of  Jerahmeel,  Earn, 
and  Caleb  or  Chelubai;  the  second,  Abiah,  the 
daughter  of  Machir,  whom  he  man-ied  when  60 
years  old,  and  who  hare  him  Segub  and  Ashur. 
Also  that  Caleb  had  two  wives,  Azubah,  the  first, 
the  mother,  according  to  Jerome's  version,  of  Jeri- 
oth  ;  and  Ephratah,  the  second,  the  mother  of  Hm- ; 
and  that  this  second  man-iage  of  Caleb  did  not  take 
place  till  after  Hezron's  death.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CALr  {rhiV,  hiV. ;  i^i<rx°'',  sdfui\is).    in 

Ex.  xxxii.  4,  we  are  told  that  Aaron,  constrained 
by  the  people  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  made  a 
molten  calf  of  the  golden  earrings  of  the  people,  to 
represent  the  Elohim  which  brought  Israel  out  of 
Egypt.  He  is  also  said  to  have  "  finished  it  with 
a  graving-tool,"  but  the  word  D'ln  may  mean  a 
mould  (comp.  2  K.  v.  23,  A.  V.'  ""  bags ;"  LXX. 
OvKiKOis).  Bcchai-t  {Hieroz.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxiv.) 
explains  it  to  mean  "  he  placed  the  earrings  in  a 
bag,"  as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  viii.  24).  Probably, 
however,  it  means  that  after  the  calf  had  been  cast, 
Aaron  ornamented  it  with  the  sculptured  wings, 
feathers,  and  other  marks,  wliich  were  similarly 
represented  on  the  statues  of  Apis,  &c.  (Wil- 
kinson, iv.  348).  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  earrings  would  have  provided  the  enoi-mous 
quantity  of  gold  required  for  a  solid  figure.  More 
probably  it  was  a  wooden  figure  laminated  with 
gold,  a  process  which  is  known  *to  have  existed  in 
Egypt.  "A  gilded  ox  covered  mth  a  pall"  was 
an  emblem  of  Osiris  (Wilkinson,  iv.  335), 
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■1— Illliyi'll'i'llm.lllNI-- 
BroDze  figure  of  Apia.    (Wilkinson.)        . 

The  legends  about  the  calf  are  numerous.  The 
suggestion  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  originated 
with  certain  Egyptian  proselytes  (Godwyn's  Mos. 
and  Aar.  iv.  5) ;  Hur,  "  the  desert's  martyr," 
was  killed  for  opposing  it;  Abu'lfeda  says  that 
all  except  12,000  worshipped  it;  when  made,  it 
was  magically  animated  (Ex.  xxxii.  24).  "  The 
devil,"  says  Jonathan,  "  got  into  the  metal  and 
fashioned  it  into  a  calf"  (Lightfoot,  Works,  v. 
398).  Hence  the  Koran  (vii.  146)  calls  it  "  a 
corporeal  calf,  made  of  their  ornaments,  which 
lowed."  This  was  effected,  not  by  Aaron  (accord- 
mg  to  the  Mohammedans),  but  by  al  SJmeri,  a  chief 
IsraeKtc,  whose  descendants  still  inhabit  an  island 
of  the  Arabian  gulf.  He  took  a  handful  of  dust 
from  the  footsteps  of  the  horse  of  Gabriel,  who 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  host,  and  threw  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  calf,  which  immediately  began  to 
low.     No  one  is  to  be  punished  in  hell  more  than 


40  days,  being  the  number  of  days  of  the  calf- 
worship  (Sale's  Koran,  ed.  Davenport,  p.  7,  note  : 
and  see  Weil's  Legends,  125).  It  was  a  Jewish 
proverb  that  *'  no  punishment  befalleth  the  Israelites 
in  which  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  this  calf"  (God- 
wyn,  ubi  supr.). 

To  punish  the  apostasy  Moses  burnt  the  calf, 
and  then  grinding  it  to  powder  scattered  it  over 
the  water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  produced  in 
the  drinkers  effects  similar  to  the  water  of  jeateusy 
(Num.  v.).  He  probably  adopted  this  course  as 
the  deadhest  and  most  in-eparable  blow  to  tlieir 
superstition  (Jerome,  Up.  128  ;  Plut.  de  Is.  p. 
362),  or  as  an  allegorical  act  (Job  xv.  16),  or  with 
reference  to  an  Egyptian  custom  (Herod,  ii.  41 ; 
Poll  Syn.  ad  loc).  It  has  always  been  a  difficulty 
to  explain  the  process  which  he  used  ;  some  account 
for  it  by  his  supposed  knowledge  of  a  forgotten 
ai-t  (such  as  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  alchymy)  by 
which  he  could  reduce  gold  to  dust.  Goguet  (On- 
gin^  des  Lois)  invokes  the  assistance  of  natron, 
which  would  have  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
making  the  draught  nauseous.  Baumgarten  easily 
endows  the  fire  employed  with  miraculous  pro- 
pei-ties.  Bochart  and  Rosenmuller  merely  think 
that  he  cut,  gi-ound,  and  filed  the  gold  to  powder, 
such  as  was  used  to  sprinkle  over  the  hair  (Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  7,  §3).  There  seems  Uttle  doubt  that 
fl^lK*  =  KaraKaioj,  LXX.  (Hiivemick's  Introd.  to 
the  Pentat.  p.  292.) 

It  has  always  been  a  gi*eat  dispute  respecting 
this  calf  and  those  of  Jeroboam,  whether,  I.  the 
Jews  intended  them  for  some  Egyptian  God,  or  II. 
for  a  mere  chei-ubic  symbol  of  Jehovah. 

I.  The  arguments  for  the  first  supposition  are,  1. 
The  ready  apostasy  of  the  Jews  to  Egyptian  super- 
stition (Acts  vii.  39,  and  chap.  v.  passim  ;  Lac- 
tant.  Inst.  iv.  10).  2.  The  fact  that  they  had 
been  worshippers  of  Apis  (Josh.  sxiv.  14),  and 
their  extreme  familiarity  with  his  cultus  (1  K.  xi. 
40).  3.  The  resemblance  of  the  feast  described  in 
Ex.  xxxii.  5,  to  the  festival  in  honour  of  Apis  (Suid. 
s.  V.  "AiriSey).  Of  the  various  sacred  cows  of 
Egypt,  that  of  Isis,  of  Athor,  and  of  the  three  kinds 
of  sacred  buUs,  Apis,  Basis,  and  Mnevis,  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  fixes  on  the  latter  as  the  prototype  of 
the  golden  calf;  "  the  oflierings,  dancings,  and  re- 
joicings practised  on  that  occasion  were  doubtless 
in  imitation  of  a  ceremony  they  had  witnessed  in 
honour  of  Mnevis"  {Anc.  Egypt.,  v.  197,  see 
Plates  35,  36).  The  ox  was  worshipped  fi'om  its 
utility  in  agriculture  (Plut.  de  Is.  74),  and  was  a 
symbol  of  the  sun;  and  conseci-ated  to  him  (Hom. 
Od.  i.  xii.  &c. ;  Warburton,  Div.  Leg.  iv.  3,  5). 
Hence  it  is  almost  universally  found  in  Oriental 
and  other  mythologies.  4.  The  expression  "  an  ox 
that  eateth  hay,"  &c.  (Ps.  cvi.  20,  &c.),  where 
some  see  an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  custom  of 
bringing  a  bottle  of  hay  when  they  consulted  Apis 
(Godwyn's  Mos.  and  Aar.  iv.  5).  Yet  these  tei-ms 
of  scorn  are  rather  due  to  the  intense  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  both  to  this  idolatry  and  that  of  Jeroboam. 
Thus  in  Tob.  i.  5,  we  have  one  of  Jeroboam's  calves 
called  T)  Siiia\is  BdaX,  which  is  an  unquestion- 
able calumny ;  just  as  in  Jer.  xlvi.  15,  'Airii  d' 
idaxos  (Tov  6  ixAeKThs  is  cither  a  mistake  or  a 
corruption  of  the  text  (Bochart,  Sieroz.  ii.  28,  6, 
and  Schleusuer,  s.  v.  "Ain?). 

II.  It  seems  to  us  more  likely  that  in  this  calf- 
worship  the  Jews  merely 

"  lAenci  their  Maker  to  the  gi-avid  ox  ;" 
E  2 
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or  in  other  words,  adopted  a  well-understood  che- 
rubic emblem.  For  1.  it  is  obvious  that  they 
were  aware  oi'  this  symbol,  since  Moses  finds  it 
unnecessary  to  describe  it  (Ex.  xxv.  18-22).  2. 
Josephus  seems  to  imply  that  the  calf  symbohzed 
God  {Ant.  viii.  8,  §4)..  3.  Aaron  in  proclaiming 
the  feast  (Ex.  xxxii.  5)  distinctly  calls  it  a  feast 
to  Jehovah,  and  speaks  of  the  god  as  the  visible 
representation  of  Him  who  had  led  them  out  of 
Egypt.  4.  It  was  extremely  nulikely  that  they 
would  so  soon  adopt  a  deity  whom  they  had  so 
recently  seen  humiliated  by  the  judgments  of 
Moses  (Num.  xxxiii.  4).  5.  There  was  only  one 
Apis,  whereas  Jeroboam  erected  iu?o  calves.  (But 
see  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §464.)  6.  Jeroboam's  well- 
understood  political  purpose  was,  not  to  introduce 
a  new  religion,  but  to  provide  a  different  fonn  of 
the  old  ;  and  this  alone  explains  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  only  form  of  idolatry  into  which  Judah 
.never  fell,  since  she  already  possessed  the  arche- 
tyjpal  emblems  in  the  Temple.  7.  It  appeai-s  from 
1  K.  xxii.  6,  &c.  that  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
though  sanctioning  the  calf-woi^hip,  still  regarded 
-themselves,  and  were  regai-ded,  as  "prophets  of 
Jehovah." 

These  arguments,  out  of  many  others,  ai'e  ad- 
duced from  the  intei'esting  treatise  of  MoncaeuS: 
de  Vitulo  Aureo  (Sacri  Critici,  ix.).  The  work 
is  inhibited  by  the  Chm'ch  of  Rome,  and  has  been 
answered  by  Visoi'inus.  A  brief  resume'  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Poli  Syn.  ad  Ex.  xxxii.,  and  in  Watt's 
"  Remnants  of  Time"  (ad  finem).     [Cherubim.] 

The  prophet  Hoseaisfull  of  denunciations  against 
■the  calf-worship  of  Israel  (Hos.  viii.  5,  6,  x.  6),  and 
mentions  the  curious  custom  of  kissing  them  (xiii. 
2).  His  change  of  Bethel  into  Bethaven  possibly  rose 
from  contempt  of  this  idolatry  (but  see  Bethaven). 
'  The  calf  at  Dan  was  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  that  of  Bethel  1 0  years  alter  by  his  son  Shal- 
maneser  (1  K.  xv.  29,  xvii.  13  ;  Prideaux,  Con- 
nexion, i.  15). 

Bochai-t  thinks  that  the  ridiculous  story  of 
Celsuii  about  the  Christian  woi-ship  of  an  ass-lieaded 
deity  called  ®a(l>a^a(&0  ^  ^OviijK  (a  story,  at  the 
source  of  which  TertuUian,  'Oi/okoittjs^  Apol.  16, 
Ad.  Nat.  i.  14,  could  only  guess),  sprang  from 
some  misnndei-standing  of  cherubic  emblems  (Minuc. 
■  Fel.  Apol.  ix.).  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  as 
Origen  conjectured,  that  the  Christians  were  con- 
founded with  the  absurd  mystic  Ophiani  (Tac.  Hist. 
V.  4 ;  Merivale,  ffist.  of  Emp.  vi.  564). 

In  the  expression  "  the  calves  of  our  lips  "  (Hos. 
xiv.  2),  the  word  "  calves"  is  used  metaphorically 
for  victims  or  sacrifices,  and  the  passage  signifies 
either  * '  we  will  render  to  thee  sacrifices  of  om-  lips," 
that  is,  "  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  pmise," 
or  "  we  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifices  which  our 
lips  have  vowed."  The  LXX.  erroneously  trans- 
late Kafmbv  r&v  x^^^^^^t  which  is  followed  by 
the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (xiii.  15).  For  allusions  to  the 
"  fatted  calf"  see  Gen.  xviii.  21  ;  Lukexv.  23,  &c. ; 
and  on  the  custom  of  cutting  up  a  calf,  and  "  pass- 
.  ing  between  the  parts  thereof"  to  ratify"  a  covenant, 
see  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19  ;  Gen.  xv.  10,  17  ;  Ephrem 
Syrus,  i.  161  ;  Horn.  II.  iii.  208.         [F.  W.  F.] 

OAL'ITAS  {KaMrds,  and  KaXhas;  Calitas), 
1  Esd.  ix.  23,  48.     [Kelita.] 

CALLIS'THENES  (Ka\\i(r94vvs),  a  partisan 
of  Kicanor,   who  was   burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the 
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defeat  of  that  general  in  revenge  for  his  guilt  in 
setting  fire  to  "  the  sacred  portals  "  (2  Mace,  viii 
33).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CAL'NEH,  or  CAL'NO  (HJ^S,  b^3  ;  XaK 
dvv7)f  XaXdvT} ;  Chalanne),  appeai-s  in  Genesis  (x. 
10)  among  the  cities  of  Nimrod.  The  woi-d  is 
thought  to  mean  "  the  fort  of  the  god  Ana  or 
Anu"  who  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Babylo- 
nian worship.  Probably  the  site  is  the  modem 
Niffer,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  eai'ly  capitals, 
and  which,  under  the  name  of  Nopher,  the  Talmud 
identifies  with  Galneh  (see  the  Yomd).  Arab  tra- 
ditions made  Nifl'erthe  oiiginal  Babylon,  and  said 
that  it  was  the  place  where  Nimrod  endeavoured  to 
mount  on  eagles'  wings  to  heaven.  Similarly,  the 
LXX.  speak  of  Calneh  or  Calno,  as  "  the  place  where 
the  tower  was  built"  (Is.  x.  9).  Mffer  is  situated 
about  60  miles  S.E.E.  of  Babylon  in  the  marehes 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates :  it  has  been 
visited  and  described  by  Mr,  Layard  {Nin.  ^  Bah. 
ch.  xxiv.),  and  Mr.  Loftus  {Chaldaea,  p.  101),  We 
may  gather  fi*om  Sciipture  that  in  the  8th  century 
B.C.  Calneh  was  taken  by  one  of  the  Assp-ian 
kings,  and  never  recovered  its  prosperity.  Hence 
it  is  compared  with  Carchemish,  Hamath,and  Gath 
(Is.  X.  9  ;  Am.  vi.  2),  and  regai-ded  as  a  proof  of  the 
resistless  might  of  Assyria.  [G.  R'.] 

CAL'NO   (13^3  ;    XaXdv-n  ;     Alex.  XaXdw-q, 

the  passage  however  does  not  agree  with  the 
Hebrew  ;  Calano),  Is.  x.  9.     [Calneh.] 

CAL'PHI  (5  XoX0i;  Jos.  Xa^aios;  Calpht), 
father  of  Judas,  one  of  the  two  captains  {&pxovTes) 
of  Jonathan's  army  who  remained  firm  at  the  battle 
of  Gennesar  (1  Mace.  xi.  70). 

CALVARY  (/cpaj/iov;  Syr.  Karkaptha ;  Cal- 
varia'),  a  word  occuning  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Luke 
xxiii.  33,  and  there  no  proper  name,  but  ai'ising  from 
the  translators  having  literally  adopted  the  word 
calvaria,  i.e.  a  bare  scull,  tlie  Latin  word  by  which 
the  Kpaviov  of  the  Evangehsts  is  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate;  Kpaviov  again  being  nothing  but  the 
Gred:  intei*pretation  of  the  Hebrew  Golgotha. 

Kpaviov  is  used  by  each  of  the  four  Evangelists 
in  describing  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  in 
every  case  translated  in  the  Vulg.  calvaria ;  and 
in  every  case  but  that  in  St.  Luke  the  A.  V.  has 
"  scull."  Prof.  Stanley  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
this  {S.  ^P.  460,  note),  and  to  cajl  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  popular  expression  "  Mount  Calvary  " 
is  not  wai'ranted  by  any  statement  in  the  accounts 
of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  There  is  no 
mention  of  a  mount  in  either  of  the  nai'ratives. 
[Crucifixion;  Golgotha  ;  Jerusalem.]  [G.]  [ 

CAMEL   (^Oa,    nD3,   n'ra"13;    Kdfiri^os; 

camelus,  dromedarius),  an  animal  of  the  ordei* 
Ruminantia,  and  genus  CameJiis.  It  is  a  native  ot 
Asia,  where  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
day  it  has  been  the  chief  means  of  communicatiou 
between  the  different  regions  of  the  East ;  and  from 
its  wonderful  powers  of  endurance  in  the  desert 
has  enabled  routes  to  be  opened  which  would 
otheiTvise  have  been  impracticable.  "  Their  home 
is  the  desert  ;  and  they  were  made,  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  to  be  the  caiTiei-s  of  the  desert. 
The  coai"se  and  prickly  shrubs  of  the  wastes  ai'e  to 
them  the  most  dehcious  food ;  and  even  of  these  they 
eat  but  little.  So  few  are  the  wants  of  their  nature, 
that  their  power  of  going  without  food,  as  well  as 
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without  water,  is  wonderful.  Their  well-kuown 
habit  of  lying  down  upon  the  breast  to  receive  their 
bui'deusj  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  merely  the 
result  of  training  ;  it  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of 
their  nature  to  their  destiny  as  caniei's.  This  is 
their  natural  position  of  repose  ;  as  is  shown  too  by 
the  callosities  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs,  and  espe- 
cially by  that  upon  the  breast.  Hardly  less  won- 
derful is  the  adaptation  of  their  broad  cushioned  foot 
to  the  arid  sands  and  gravelly  soil,  which  it  is  their 

lot  chiefly  to  ti-averse As  the  carriers  of 

the  East,  the  '  ships  of  the  desert,'  another  im- 
portant quahty  of  the  camel  is  their  sure-footed- 
ness"  (Robinson,  ii.  632-635).  The  present  geo- 
gi-aphical  distribution  of  the  camel  extends  over 
Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  south  of  Tartary,  and  part  of  India.  In  Africa 
it  is  found  in  the  countries  extending  from  the 
MediteiTanean  to  the  Senegal,  and  from  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia  to  Algiers  and  Morocco.  The  camel  and 
dromedary  are  one  species  ;  the  latter  being  distin- 
guished only  by  higher  breeding  and  finer  qualities. 
The  two-humped  camel,  sometimes  called  the  Bac- 
trian  camel,  is  a  variety  only,  not  a  distinct  species 
(^atterson,  Introd.  to  Zoology^i^.  4=1^).  The  drome- 
dary is  a  swift-riding  camel,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Deloul,  by  the  Turks  ffejin ;  the  difference  between 
them  and  a  common  camel  being  as  great  as  that 
between  a  high-bred  Arab  mare  and  an  English 
car1>hoi-se  (Layard,  N.  ^_B.  p.  292). 

The  camel  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. It  was  used  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also 
in  Arabia  (Jad.  vii.  12),  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  3),  in 
Syria  (2  K.  viii.  9),  and  in  A^yria,  as  appears  from 
the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  (see  Layard,  N.  ^  B. 
p.  582).  It  was  used  at  an  early  date  both  as  a 
riding  animal  and  as  a  beast  of  burden  (Gen.  xxiv. 
64j  xxxvii.  25).  It  was  likewise  used  in  wai* 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  17  ;  Is.  xxi.  7).  Of  its  hair  coai"se 
garments  were  manufactured  (Matt.  iii.  4  ;  Mark 
i.  6).  The  camel  is  included  in  the  lists  of  unclean 
animals  (Lev.  xi.  4 ;    Deut.  xiv.  7).      The  word 

7DJI  is  found  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  in-  the 
Greek  and  Latin  (whence  it  has  pa'^ed  into  the 
languages  of  Western  Europe),  and  in  the  Coptic 
X^JULCffX-  ^^  Sanscrit  it  occurs  as  kramela 
and  kramelaka ;  and  hence  Schlegel  traces  the  word 
to  the  root  kram  =  to  step.  Bochart  derives  it 
from  the  root  703,  to  revenge,  because  the  camel  is 
vindictive  aud  retains  the  memory  of  injuries 
{animal  fivTjffiKaKov) ;  but  Gesenius  considers  it 
more  likely  that  703  should  have  assumed  the  force 
of  the  cognate  verb    V^^s-*  io  carry. 

The  word  ^DS  occurs  in  Is.  Ix.  5,  and  in  Jer. 
ii.  25.  In  both  places  A.  V.  has  dromedary  :  it 
should  rather  be  young^  camel;  the  distinction 
between  it  and  7D5  bemg  of  age,  and  not  of 
species. 

rin3"13,  in  Is,  Ixvi.  20,  seems  to  be  the  name 
given  to  high-bred  riding  camels,  now  called  Velouls  : 
the  root  being  'TIS,  to  leap,  or  move  quickly,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  have  in  the  Greek  BpSfiadss. 
(Comp.  Herod,  iii.  103,  at  ydp  fftpi  icdjj.'nXoi  'hirwv 
ovK  ^ffffoves  h  rax^TTjTci  elffi.  See  Layard,  N.  ^ 
B.  p.  292,  note.) 
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In  Estb.  viii.  10,  the  words  ^J3  D^Jin^nXH 
d'^pB'in  are  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  caitiels  aW  young 
dromedaries"  [Mule];  and  1  K.  iv.  28  (v.  8,  Heb.), 
6J*!3T  is  rendered  dromedaries  [Hokse].     [W.  D.] 

CA'MON  (jiDp;  'Pafivci>v',  Alex.  'Poju^t^;  Jos. 
Kafxwv ;  Camon),  the  place  in  which  Jair  the  Judge 
was  buried.  The  few  notices  of  Jair  which  we 
possess  have  all  reference  to  the  country  E,  of  .Jor- 
dan, and  there  is  therefore  no  reason  against  accept- 
ing the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  7,  §6)  that 
Camon  was  a  city  of  Gilead.  In  support  of  this  is 
the  mention  by  Polybius  (v.  70,  §12)  of  a  Camoun 
{Kafiovy)  in  company  with  Pella  and  other  traus- 
Jordanic  places  (Reland,  67.9).  lu  modem  times, 
however,  the  name  has  not  been  recovered  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it  with 
Cyamon,  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  [G.] 

CAMP.     [Encampments.]  , 

CAMPHIEE  ("lOb;  K^irpos ;  cypnis ;  A.  V. 
marg.  cypress),  a  plant  or  shiTib,  mentioned  only  in 
Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13.  It  is  the  Lawsonia  inermis  of 
Linnaeus,  has  whitish  scented  flow^'s  growing  in 
bunches,  and  acquired  its  name  from  "123,  to  cover, 

or  paint,  because  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant 
was  made  an  unguent,  with  which  women  imparted 
a  red  stain  to  their  nails.     In  Adler's  Zex.  the  Syr. 

J^.^Q.^  is   explained  by  henna,  folia  hennae. 

The  Ambs  call  the  plant  Henna;  it  is  still  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  of  old  ;  and  it  is  an 
interesting  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  plant  with 
the  ISb  of  Canticles,  that  the  women  of  the  East 

are  fond  of  placing  its  bunches  of  sweet-smelling 
flowers  in  their  bosom.  It  is  supposed  that  allusion 
to  the  practice  of  staining  the  nails  with  henna  is 
made  in  Deut.  xxi.  12.  The  practice  is  universal 
in  Egypt,  aud  must  have  been  so  for  ages,  for  the 
nails  of  mummies  (especially  of  females)  show  traces 
of  it.  The  shrub  is  described  and  figured  in  Son- 
nini,  Aegypt.  Travels,  i.  p.  164.  (See  also  Dios- 
corid.  i.  125 ;  Pliu.  xii.  24  ;  Celsius,  Hierobot.  i. 
p.  222,  seq.) 

Kimchi  mentions  that  Eben  Esra  would  connect 

^DIS  with  the  Arab,  word    i<=^,  the  calyx  of  the 

pahn-tree  flower — comparing  the  Chald.  ^1S-13  = 

unripe  dates  ;  so  also  T.  D.  Michaelis :  but  this  view 
of  the  word  is  rejected  by  Gesenius.  [W.  D.] 

CA'NA  OF  GALILEE,  once  Cana  in  Gali- 
lee (Kara  TT\s  TdKiKaias  ;  Syriac,  Pesch.  Eatna, 
^-hJ^'  Nitrian,  Katnali,  CTLL^  ;  Cana  Ga- 
lilaeae\  a  village  or  town  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
Christ  s  first  miracle  (John  ii.l,  11,  iv.  46),  as  well 
as  of  a  subsequent  one  (iv.  46,  54),  and  also  as  the 
native  place  of  the  Apostle  Nathanael  (xxi.  2).  The 
four  passages  quoted — all,  it  will  be  observed,  fi-om 
St.  John — are  the  only  ones  iu  which  the  name  occurs. 
Neither  of  them  affords  any  clue  to  the  situation  of 
Cana.  All  we  can  gather  is,  that  it  was  not  far 
from  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12,  iv.  46),  and  also  on 
higher  gi-ound,  since  our  Lord  went  down  {kut^M 
from  the  one  to  the  other  (ii.  12).  No  further  help 
it  to  be  obtained  from  the  notices  either  of  Josephus 
{Vit.  §16;    B.J.  i.  17,  §5)— even  if  the  place 
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which  he  mentions  he  the  same — or  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  their  Onomasticon, 

The  traditional  site  is  at  Kefr  KeuTUXf  a  smal] 
vill^e  about  4^  miles  north-west  of  Nazareth.  It 
now  contains  only  the  ruins  of  a  church  said  to 
stand  over  the  house  in  which  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed, and — doubtless  much  older — ^the  fountain 
from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle  was  brought 
{Mislin,  iii.  443-6).  The  Christians  of  the  village 
are  entirely  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  "  water-pots 
of  stone"  were  shown  to  M.  Lamartine,  though  at 
St.  Willibald's  visit  centuries  before  there  had  been 
but  one  remaining  {Early  Trav.  16).  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  the  six  jars  were  brought  to  Fi-ance, 
where  one  of  them  is  said  still  to  exist  in  the  Muse'e 
d' Angers  (see  M.  Didron's  Essays  in  the  Annales 
Archeologiqites,  xi.  5,  xiii.  2). 

The  tradition  identifying  Kefr  Kenna  with  Cana 
is  certainly  of  considerable  age.  It  existed  in  the 
time  of  Willibald  (the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cent.), 
who  visited  it  in  passing  from  Nazareth  to  Tabor, 
'  and  again  in  that  of  Phocas  (12th  cent.  See  Re- 
land,  680).  From  that  time  until  lately  the  tra- 
dition appeai-s  to  have  been  undisturbed.  But 
even  by  Quaxesmius  the  claims  of  another  site  were 
admitted,  and^these  have  been  lately  brought  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Robinson  with  much  force.  The  rival 
site  is  a  village  situated  further  north,  about  5 
miles  north  of  Seffuriek  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of 
Nazareth,  near  the  present  Jefat,  the  Jotapata  of 
the  Jewish  wars.     This  village  still  bears  the  name 

ofKana  el-jelil  (  VxX^Oi!  Uj)>  ^  iiame  which  is 

in  every  respect  the   exact  representative  of  the 

Hebrew  original — as  Kenna,  \j^  yiU  ?  is  widely 

different  fi'om  it — and  it  is  in  this  fact  that  the 
chief  strength  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
northern  Kana  seems  to  reside.  The  argument  from 
tradition  is  not  of  much  weight.  The  testimonies 
of  Willibald  and  Phocas,  given  above,  appear  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  they 
certainly  form  a  balance  to  those  of  Adrichomius 
and  others,  which  he  quotes  against  Kefr  Kenna 
(Rob.  ii.  346-9,  iii.  108,  with  the  note  on  De  Saulcy ; 
comp.  Ewald,  v.  147  ;  Mislin,  iii.  443-6). 

The  Gospel  history  will  not  be  affected  whichever 
site  may  be  discovered  to  be  the  real  one.       [G.] 

CA'NAAN  ()J?33  (=C'naaii ;  comp.  the  Greek 

name  XvS,  as  mentioned  below)  ;  Xaz'acfj' ;  Jos. 
Xavaoi/os ;  Chanaan^,  1.  The  fom-th  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  X.  6 ;  1  Chr.  i.  S ;  comp.  Jos.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4), 
the  progenitor  of  the  Phoenicians  ("  Zidon"),  and  of 
the  various  nations  who  before  the  Isradite  con- 
quest peopled  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  and  ge- 
nerally the  whole  of  the  country  westward  of  the 
Jordan  (Gen.  x.  13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  13).  [Canaan, 
LAND  or;  Canaanites.]  In  the  ancient  nar- 
rative of  Gen.  ix.  20-27,  a  curse  is  pronounced  on 
Canaan  for  the  unfilial  and  irreverential  conduct  of 
Ham  :  it  is  almost  as  if  the  name  had  belonged  to 
both,  or  the  fiither  were  ali'eady  merged  in  the  son, 
2.  The  name  *'  Canaan  "  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  country  itself — more  generally  styled 
**  the  land  of  C."  It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii.  5  ;  and  \ve 
also  find  "  Language  of  C."  (Is.  xix.  18) :  "  Wai-s 
of  C."  (Judg.  iii.  1):  *' Inhabitants  of  C."  (Ex. 
XV.  15):  "  King  of  C"  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  24, 
v.  19):  *'  Daughtei-s  of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii.  1,  6,  8, 
xxxvi.  2);    "Kingdoms  of  C."  (Ps.  cxxxv.  11). 
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In  addition  to  the  above  the  word  occurs  in  several 
passages  where  it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  being 
translated.  These  are:  Is.  xxiii.  8,  "traffickers," 
and  xxiii.  11,  "the  merchant  city;"  Gesenius, 
*'  Jehovah  gab  Befehl  iiber  Canaan:"  Hos.  xii.  2, 
"  He  is  a  merchant;'*  Ewald,  "  Kanaaii  halt  tm- 
geiische  wage :"  Zeph.  i.  11,  "merchant-people;" 
Ewald,  "  dass  alle  Canaaniter  sind  dahin."      [G.] 

CA'NAAN,  THE  LAND  of  (IVJ3  J'lX,  from 

a  root  y33,  signifying  to  be  low ;  see  2  Chr.  xxviii. 

19  ;  Job  xl.  12,  amongst  other  passages  in  which  the 
verb  is  used),  a  name  denoting  the  country  west  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  and  between  those  waters 
and  the  Mediterranean  ;  specially  opposed  to  the 
"  land  of  Gilead,"  that  is  the  high  table-land  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  Thus:  "  our  little  ones  and  our 
wives  shall  be  here  in  the  cities  of  Gilead  .  .  .  but 
we  will  pass  ovpr  armed  into  the  land  of  Canaan" 
(Num.  xxxii.  26-32),  and  see  xxxiii.  51 :  "  Phi- 
neas  .  .  ,  returned  fi"om  the  children  of  Reuben  and 
the  children  of  Gad  out  of  the  land  of  Gilead  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  children  of  Israel,"  Josh, 
xxii.  32  ;  see  also  Gen.  xii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  19,  xxxi. 
18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  6,  xxxvii.  1,  xlvjii.  4,  7,  xlix. 
30 ;  Num.  xiii.  2,  17,  xxxiii.  ^40,  51  ;  Josh.  xvi.  2 ; 
Judg.  xxi.  12.  True  the  district  to  which  the 
name  of  "low  land"  is  thus  applied  contained 
many  very  elevated  spots : — Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
18),  Hebron  (xxiii.  19),  Bethel  (xxxv.  6),  Beth- 
lehem (xlviii.  7),  Shiloh  (Josh,  xxi.  2;  Judg.  xxi. 
12),  which  are  all  stated  to  be  in  the  "land  of 
Canaan."  But  high  as  the  level  of  much  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  there  are 
several  things  which  must  always  have  prevented, 
as  they  still  prevent,  it  from  leaving  an  impression" 
of  elevation.  These  are,  (1)  that  remarkable,  wide, 
maritime  plain  over  which  the  eye  ranges  for  miles 
from  the  central  hills ;  a  feature  of  the  country 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, and  which  impresses  itself  most  indeUbly  on 
the  recollection ;  (2)  the  still  deeper,  and  still  more 
remarkable  and  impressive  hollow  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  a  view  into  which  may  be  commanded  from 
almost  any  of  the  heights  of  centi-al  Palestine ;  and, 
(3)  there  is  the  almost  constant  presence  of  the 
long  high  line  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Joi-dan, 
which  from  their  distance  have  the  effect  more  of 
an  enormous  cliff  than  of  a  mountain  range — look- 
ing down  on  the  more  broken  and  isolated  hills  of 
Canaan,  and  furnishing  a  constant  standaM  of  height 
before  which  everything  is  dwarfed. 

The  word  "Canaanite"  was  used  in  the  0.  T. 
in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  naiTOWOT,  which 
wiU  be  most  conveniently  examined  under  that 
head ;  but  this  does  not  appeal-  to  be  the  case  with 
"  Canaan,"  at  least  in  the  older  cases  of  its  occur- 
rence. It  is  only  in  later  notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5, 
and  Matt.  xv.  22,  that  we  find  it  applied  to  the 
low  maritime  plains  of  PhiHstia  and  Phoenicia 
(comp.  Mark  vii.  26).  In  the  same  manner  it  was 
by  the  Greeks  that  the  name  Xw,  Cna,  was  used 
for  Phoenicia,  ;.  e.  the  sea-side  plain  north  of  the 
"  Tynan  ladder"  (see  the  extract  in  Reland,  7,  and 
Gesenius,  696),  and  by  the  later  Phoenicians  both  of 
Phoenicia  proper  and  of  the  Punic  colonies  in  Afiica. 
(See  the  coin  of  Laodicea  ad  Lib.  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Augustin,  both  quoted  by  Gesenius,  696.) 
The  LXX,  translators  had  learnt  to  apply  this 
meaning  to  the  word,  and  in  two  cases  they  render 
the   Hebrew   words   given   above   by   ;t(5po  t£p 
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^oiviK<av  (Ex.  xvi.  35 ;  Josh,  v,  12,  comp.  v.  1),  as  ' 
they  do  "Canaanites"  by  ^oivIk€s.  [0-]    | 

CA'NAANITE,  THE  (Rec.  T.  6  Karnvh-ns, 
A,  Kavavelr-qs ;  Lachm.  with  B  C,  6  Kavca/a7os ; 
D,  Xavavaios ;  Chananeus),  the  designation  of  the 
Apostle  Simon,  otherwise  known  as  "  Simon  Ze- 
lotes."     It  occurs  in  Matt.  vi.  4  ;  Mark  iii.  18. 

The  word  does  not  signify  a  descendant  of  Canaan, 
that  being  in  the  Greek  both  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
N.  T.  Xavavatos  =  ^35?^^  (comp.  Matt.  xv.  22 
with  Mark  vii.  26).  Nor  does  it  signify,  as  has 
been  suggested,  a  native  of  Kana,  since  that  would 
probably  be  Kaylr-rjs.  But  it  comes  from  a  Chaldee 
or  Syriac  word,  JN3|?,  Kanean,  or  CTLk  I  I  f), 

Kaneniehy  by  which  the  Jewish  sect  or  faction  of 
"  the  Zealots  " — so  prominent  in  the  last  days  of 
Jerusalem — was  designated  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex, 
s.  v.).  This  Syriac  word  is  the  reading  of  the 
Peschito  version.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  Kanean 
'  is  ZtjAwt-^s,  Zelotes^  and  this  St.  Luke  (vi.  15; 
Acts  i.  13)  has  con-ectly  preseiTcd.  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  have  literally 
transferred  the  Syriac  word,  as  the  LXX.  trans- 
latoi"s  did  frequently  before  them.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Cureton  does  (^Nitrian 
Rec,  Ixxsvii.),  that  they  mistook  the  word  for 
Cnjk.i_^ JL2  =  Xavavatos,    a  Canaan! te    or   de- 

scendant  of  Canaan.  The  Evangelists  could  hardly 
.  commit  such  an  error,  whatever  subsequent  trans- 
cribei's  of  their  works  may  have  done.  But  that 
this  meaning  was  aftenvards  attached  to  the  word 
is  plain  from  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezae  (D) 
and  the  Vulgate,  as  given  above,  and  from  the 
notice  quoted  from  Coteler  in  the  note  to  Winer's 
article  (463).  The  spelling  of  the  A.  V.  has 
doubtless  fed  many  to  the  same  conclusion :  and  it 
would  be  well  if  it  were  altered  to  "  Kananite,"  or 
some  other  form  distinguished  from  the  well-known 
one  in  which  it  now  stands.  [^-J 

CA'NAANITES,  THE  (^3J?33n,  i,  e.  accu- 
rately according  to  Hebrew  usage — Gesen.  Heh. 
Gram.  §107—-"  the  Canaanite  ;"  but  in  the  A.  V. 
with  few  exceptions  rendered  as  plural,  and  there- 
fore indistinguishable  from  D^J^JS,  which  also,  but 

very  unfrequently,  oocui"s:  Xavavalos,  ^oivi^,  Ex. 
vi.  15,  comp.  Josh.  v.  1 ;  Chananeus),  a  word  used 
in  two  senses; — 1.  a  tribe  which  inhabited  a  parti- 
cular locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  before 
the  conquest;  and  2.  in  a  wider  sense,  the  people 
who  inhabited  genei-ally  the  whole  of  that  country. 
1.  For  the  tribe  of  "  the  Canaanites  "  only — the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland.  The  whole  of  the  country 
west  of  Jordan  was  a  "lowland"  as  compared  with 
the  loftier  and  more  extended  tracts  on  the  east : 
but  there  was  a  part  of  this  western-  country 
which  was  still  more  emphatically  a  "  lowland." 
a.  There  were  the  plains  lying  between  the  shore  of 
the  MediteiTanean  and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Ben- 
jamin, Judah,  and  Ephraim — the  Shefela  or  plain 
of  Philistia  on  the  south — that  of  Sharon  between 
Jaffa  and  Carmel — the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  in 
the  rear  of  the  bay  of  Akka;  and  lastly,  the  plain 
of  Phoenicia,  containing  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  all  the 
other  cities  of  that  nation,  h.  But  separated  en- 
tirely from  these  was  the  still  lower  region  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  or  Ambah,  the  modern  Ghor,  a  region 
which  extended  in  lengtli  from  the  sea  of  Cinneroth 
fGennesareth)  to  the  south  of  tbe  Dead  Sua  about 
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120  miles,  with  a  width  of  from  8  to  14.  The 
climate  of  these  sunken  reg;ioDS — especially  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan — is  sp  peculiar,  that  it  is  natural 
to  find  them  the  special  possession  of  oue  tribe. 
Amalek  " — so  i*uns  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
precise  statements  in  the  ancient  recoi'ds  of  Scripture 
— "  Amalek  dwells  in  the  land  of  the  south  ;  and 
the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  dwell 
in  the  mountains  ;  and  the  Canaanite  dwells  by  the 
sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan"  (Num.  xiii.  29). 
This  describes  the  division  of  the  country  a  few 
years  only  before  the  conquest.  But  there  had 
been  little  or  no  variation  for  centuries.  In  the 
notice  which  purports  to  be  the  earliest  of  all,  the 
seats  of  the  Canaanite  tribe — as  distinguished  from 
the  sister  tribes  of  Zidon,  the  Hittites,  Amorites, 
and  the  other  descendants  of  Canaan — are  given  as 
on  the  sea-shore  from  Zidon  to  Gaza,  and  in  the 
Jordan  valley  to  Sodom,  GomoiTah,  and  Lasha 
(aftenvards  Callirhoe),  on  the  shore  of  the  present 
Dead  Sea  (Gen.  x.  18-20).  In  Josh.  xi.  3— at  a 
time  when  the  Israelites  were  actually  in  the 
western  countiy — this  is  expressed  more  broadly. 
"  The  Canaanite  on' the  east  and  the  west "  is  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Amorite  who  held 
"  the  mountain  "  in  the  centre  of  the  countiy.  In 
Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  we  are  told  with  more  detail  that 

"  all  the  '  circles'  (HI^^^J)  of  the  Philistines  .  .  . 

from  Sihor  (the  Wady  el  Arish)  unto  Elcron  north- 
ward, is  counted  to  the  Canaanite."  Later  still, 
the  Canaanites  are  still  dwelling  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Jordan  Valley — Bethshean  ;  the  plain  of  Es- 
draebn — Taanach,  Ibleam,  and  Megiddo  ;  the  plain 
of  Sharon — Dor ;  and  also  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia — 
Accho  and  Zidon.  Here  were  collected  the  chaiiots 
which  formed  a  prominent  part  of  their  armies 
(Judg.  i.  19,  iv.  3  ;  Josh.xvii.  16),and  which  could 
indeed  be  driven  nowhere  but  in  these  level  low- 
lands (Stanley,  3.  ^  P.  134). 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  Canaanites  specially  so  called, 
were  not  only  of  great  extent ;  they  were  also  the 
richest  and  most  important  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  name  of  "  Canaanite'*  being 

2.  applied  as  a  general  name  for  the  non-Israelite 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  have  already  seen  was 
the  case  with  "  Canaan." 

Instances  of  this  are,  Gen.  xii.  6  ;  Num.  xxi.  3 — 
where  the  name  is  applied  to  dwellers  in  the  south, 
who  in  xiii.  29  are  called  Amalekites;  Judg.  i. 
10 — with  which  comp.  Gen.  xiv.  13  and  xiii.  18, 
and  Josh.  x.  5,  where  Hebron,  the  highest  land  in 
Palestine,  is  stated  to  be  Amorite ;  and  Gen.  xiii.  12, 
where  the  **  land  of  Canaan  "  is  distinguished  from 
the  very  Jordan-valley  itself.  See  also  Gen.  xxiv,  3, 
37,  comp.  xxviii.  2,  6;  Ex.  xiii.  11,  comp.  5. 
But  in  many  of  its  occurrences  it  is  difficult  to 
know  in  which  category  to  place  the  word.  Thus 
in  Gen.  i.  11:  if  the  floor  of  Atad  was  at  Bethhogla, 
close  to  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  "  the  Canaan- 
ites "  must  be  intended  in  the  uaiTowerand  stricter 
sense  ;  but  the  expression  "  inhabitants  of  the  land  " 
appears  as  if  intended  to  be  more  general.  Again,  in 
Gen.  X.  18,  19,  where  the  present  writer  believes 
the  tribe  to  be  intended,  Gesenius  takes  it  to  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  Canaanite  nations.  But  in 
these  and  other  similar  instances,  allowance  must 
surely  be  made  for  the  different  dates  at  which 
the  various  records  thus  compared  were  composed. 
And  besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  ac- 
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curate  knowledge  the  Ismelites  can  have  possessed 
of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from  whom  they  had  been 
entirely  removed  for  four  hundred  years,  and  with 
whom  they  were  now  again  brought  into  contact 
only  that  they  might  extfei-minate  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  And  before  we  can  solve  such  questions 
we  also  ought  to  know  more  than  we  do  of  the 
usages  and  circumstances  of  people  who  differed  not 
only  from  ourselves,  but  also  possibly  in  a  material 
degree  from  the  Orienfeils  of  the  present  day.  The 
tribe  who  possessed  the  ancient  city  of  Hebron,  be- 
sides being,  as  shown  above,  called  interchangeably 
Canaanites '  and  Amorites,  are  in  a  third  passage 
(Gen.  xxili.)  called  the  children  of  Heth  or  Hittites 
(comp.  also  xxvii.  46  with  sxviii.  1,  6).  The  Ca- 
naanites  who  were  dwelling  in  the  land  of  the 
south  when  the  Israelites  made  their  attack  on  it, 
may  have  been  driven  to  these  higher  and  more 
barren  grounds  by  some  other  tribes,  possibly  by 
the  Philistines  who  displaced  the  Awites,  also 
dwellers  in  the  low  country  (Deut.  ii.  23). 
■  Beyond  their  chariots' (see  above)  we  have  no 
clue  to  any  mannei-s  or  customs  of  the  Canaanites. 
Like  the  Phoenicians,  they  weri?  probably  given  to 
commerce  ;  and  thus  the  name  became  probably  in 
later  times  an  occasional  synonym  for  a  merchant 
fjob  xli.  6;  Prov.  xxxi.  24;  comp.  Is.  xxiii.  8,  11; 
Hos.  xii.  2  ;  ?;eph.  i.  11.  See  Kenrick,  Phoen.  232). 
Of  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  little  can  be 
said.  On  the  one  hand,  being — if  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  X.  be  right — Hamites,  there  could  be  no  affinity 
between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Israelites 
who  were  descendants  of  Shem,  On  the  other  is 
the  fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob  shortly  after  their 
entrance  to  the  country  seem  able  to  hold  converse 
with  them,  and  also  that  the  names  of  Canaanite 
persons  and  places  which  we  possess,  are  trans- 
latable into  Hebrew.  Such  are  Melchizedek,  Ha- 
mor,  Shechem,  Sisera  .  .  .  Ephrath,  and  alsoagi'eat 
number  of  the  names  of  places.  But  we  know  that 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyiian  names  have  been  materi- 
ally altered  in  their  adoption  into  Hebrew  records, 
either  by  translation  into  Hebrew  equivalents,  or 
from  the  impossibility  of  accurately  rendeiing  the 
sounds  of  one  language  by  those  of  another.  The 
modern  AraTjs  have  adopted  the  Hebrew  names  of 
places  as  nearly  as  would  admit  of  their  having  a 
meaning  in  Arabic,  though  that  meaning  may  be 
widely  different  from  tjiat  of  the  Hebrew  name. 
Examples  of  this  are  Beit-ur,  Beit-lahm^  Bir  es 
seha,  which  mean  respectively,  "  house  of  the  eye," 
"  house  of  flesh,"  "  well  of  the  lion,"  while  the 
Hebrew  names  which  these  have  superseded  meant 
"  house  of  caves,"  "  house  of  bread,"  "well  of  the 
oath."  May  not  a  similar  process  have  taken  place 
when  the  Hebrews  took  possession  of  the  Canaanite 
towns,  and  "  called  the  lands  after  their  own 
names?"  (For  au  examination  of  this  interesting 
but  obscure  subject  see  Gesenius,  ffehr.  Spr.  223-5.) 
The  "  Nethinim"  or  seiTants  of  the  temple  seem 
to  have  originated  in  the  dedication  of  captives  taken 
in  war  from  the  petty  states  surrounding  the  Israel- 
ites. [Nethinim.]  If  this  was  the  case,  and  if 
they  were  maintained  in  number  from  similar 
sources,  there  must  be  many  non-Israelite  names  in 
the  lists  of  tlieir  families  which  we  possess  in  Ezr, 
ii,  43-54;  Neh.  vii.  46-56.  Several  of  the  names 
in  these  catalogues— such  as  Sisera,  Mehunim,  Ne- 
phushim^are  the  same  as  those  which  we  know  to 
be  foreign,  a^d  doubtless  others  would  be  found  on 
examination.  The  subject  perhaps  would  not  be 
beneath  the  examination  of  a  Hebrew  scholar. 


CANDLESTICK 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  for  noticing  the 
various  shapes  under  which  the  formula  for  desig- 
nating the  nations  to  be  expelled  by  the  Israelite 
is  given  in  the  various  Books. 

1.  Six  nations:  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amo- 
rites, Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites.  This  is 
the  usual  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  the 
order  of  the  names,  it  is  found  in  Exod.  iii.  ^,  17, 
xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Deut.  xx.  17 ;  Josh, 
ix.  1,  xii.  8 ;  Judg.  iii.  5.  In  Ex.  xiii.  5,  the  same 
names  are  given  with  the  omission  of  the  Perizzites. 

2.  With  the  addition  of  the  Girgashit^:  making 
up  the  mystic  number  seven  (Dent.  vii.  1  ;  Josh,  iii, 
10,  xxiv.  11).  The  Girgashites  are  retained  and  the 
Hivites  omitted  in  Neh.  ix.  8  (comp.  Ezr.  ix.  1), 

3.  In  Exod.  xxiii.  28,  we  find  the  Canaanite,  the 
Hittite  and  the  Hivite. 

4.  The  list  of  ten  nations  in  Gen.  xv.  19-21  in- 
cludes some  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  probably 
some  on  the  south  of  Palestine. 

5.  In  1  K.  ix.  20  the  Canaanites  are  omitted  , 
from  the  list.  [G.] 

CANDA'CE  {KavUK-n,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  830), 
a  queen  of  Ethiopia  (Meroe),  mentioned  Acte  viii, 
27.  The  name  was  not  a  proper  name  of  an  indi- 
^ndual,  but  that  of  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 
(See  Plin.  iv.  35 ;  Dion  Ca^.  liv.  5 ;  Strab.  I.  c.) 
The  eunuch  of  this  queen,  who  had  charge  of  all 
her  treasure,  is  mentioned  in  Acts  as  having  been 
met  by  Philip  the  Evangelist  on  the  desert  road  from 
Jei-usalem  to  Gaza,  and  converted  to  Christianity.  . 
Ethiopian  tiudition  gives  him  the  name  of  Indich; 
and  in  Iron.  iii.  12,  and  Euseb.  JI.  E.  ii.  1,  he  is 
said  to  have  first  propagated  the  gospel  in  Arabia 
Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but  Sophron^us  makes  him 
preach  and  suffer  maityrdom  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
(See  Wolf,  Curae,  ii.  113.)  [H.  A.] 

CANDLESTICK  (H^bD ;  \vxvia  rov  </>«- 

T(is,  1  Mace.  i.  21  ;  6  aQa.varos — \ey6fJLGVos.\vx- 
vos  Ka\  Kai6fievos  abtaKelimas  ep  T<p  va^.  Died.' 
Sic.  ap.  Schleusn.  Thes.  s.  v.),  which  Moses  v^as 
commanded  to  make  for  the  tabernacle,  is  described 
Ex.  XXV.  31-37,  xxxvii.  17-24.  It  is  called  in  Lev. 
xxiv.  4,  '*  the  pure,"  and  in  Ecclus.  xsvi.  19,  "the 
holy  candlestick."  With  its  various  appurtenances 
(mentioned  below)  it  required  a  talent  of  "  pure 
gold,"  and  it  was  not  moulded,  but  "  of  beaten 
work"  (ropevT^).  Josephus,  however,  says  (Ant 
iii.  6,  §7)  that  it  was  of  cosi  gold  (Kexoif^vfievri), 
and  hollow.  From  its  golden  base  (T]n\  pdffts, 
Jos.),  which,  according  to  the  Jews,  was  3  feet 
high  (Winer,  Leuchter),  sprang  a  main  shaft  or  reed 
(T\'^\>\  "  and  spread  itself  into  as  many  branches 
as  there  are  planets,  including  the  sun.  It  ter- 
minated in  7,  heads  all  in  one  row,  all  standing 
pai'allel  tb  one  another,  one  by  one,  in  imitation 
of  the  number  of  the  planets "  (Whiston's  Jos. 
uhi  supra).  As  the  description  given  in  Ex.  is 
not  very  clear,  we  abbreviate  Lightfoot*s  expla- 
nation of  it.  "  The  foot  of  it  was  gold,  from 
which  went  up  a  shaft  sti-aight,  which  was  the 
middle  light.  Near  the  foot  was  a  golden  dish  ■ 
wrouglit  almondwise  ;  and  a  little  above  that  a 
golden  knop,  and  above  that  a  golden  flower.  Then 
two  biTtnches,  one  on  each  side,  bowed,  and  coming 
up  as  high"  as  the  middle  shaft.  On  each  of  thera 
were  three  golden  cups  placed  almondwise  on 
sharp,  scollop-shell  fashion ;  above  which  was  a 
golden   knop,    a  golden   flower,    and   the   socket. 
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Above  the  liranolies   on  the  middle  shaft  was  a 
golden  hoss,  ahove  which  rose  two  shafts  more  ; 
ahove  the  coming  out  of  these  was  another  boss, 
and  two  more  shafts,  and  then  on  the  shaft  up- 
wards were  three  golden  scollop-cups,  a  knop,  and 
a  flower :  so  that  the  heads  of  the  branches  stood 
an  equal  height"   [Works,  ii.  399,  ed.  Pitman). 
Calmet  remarks  that  "  the  number  7  might  remind 
them  of  the  sabbath;"  we  have  seen  that  Josephus 
gives  it  a  somewhat  Egyptian  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  planets,  but  elsewhere  {B.  J.  vii.  5,  §5) 
he  assigns  to  the  7  branches  a  merely  general^  re- 
ference, as  T7)S  Trapa  toTs  'lovSaiois  ipSofiaSos 
riiv  TifiV  if^pavlCovTes.     The  whole  weight  of 
the  candlestick  was  100  minae ;  its  height  was, 
according  to  the  Rabbis,  5  feet,  and  the  breadth, 
or  distance  between  the  exterior  branches  3J  feet 
(Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  §329).    It  has  been  calculated  to 
have  been  worth  5076i.  exclusive  of  workmanship. 
According  to  Josephus   the  ornaments  on  the 
shaft  and  branches  were  70  in  number,  and  this 
was  a  notion  in  which  the  .lews  with  their  peculiar 
reverence  for  that  number  would  readily  coincide  ; 
but  it  seems  difficult  fi'om  the  description  in  Exodus 
to   confii-m   the  statement.     On  the   main  shaft 
(called  "  the  candlestick,"  in  Ex.  xxv.  34)  there 
are  said  to  be  "4  almond-shaped  bowls,  with  their 
knops  and  their  flowers,"  which  would  make  12 
of  these  ornaments  in  all ;  and  as  on  each  of  the  6 
branches  there  were  apparently  (for  the  expression 
in  verse  33  is  obscure)  3  bowls,  3  knops,   and  3 
flowers,  the  entire  number  of  such  figures  on  the 
candlestick    would  be  66.     The   word   translated 
"bowl"    in    the    A.  V.   is   JJ^nJ,    Kpar-tip,    for 
which  Joseph.  {I.  c.)  has  KpartipiSia  koI  potffKoi. 
It  is  said  to  have  been   almond-shaped   (HpB'P. 
'     eKTeTUTTw/ieVot    Kapvia'Kois)^    but    whether    the 
fruit  or  flower  of  the  almond  is  intended  cannot 
be  ceiiain.     The  word  ^IDBS   is  variously  ren- 
dered  "knop"    (A.    v.),    "pommel"    (Geddes), 
(TiiaipuT-hp  (LXX.),   spherula   (Vulg.),   "apple" 
(Arabic,   and   other  versions) ;  and  to  this  some 
apply  the  jioicrKoi,  and  not  (as  is  more  natural) 
the  (npaipta  of  Jos.     The  third  tei-m  is  fTlS,  "  a 
bud,"  Kpiva  (LXX.  and  Jos.),  which  from  an  old 
gloss  seems  to  be  put  for  any  &i/0os  eirwSid^ov, 
Kpivois  'd^oLov.     From  the   fact  that  it  was  ex- 
pressly made  "after  the  pattern,   shown  in  the 
mount,"  many  have  endeavoured  to  find'  a  sym- 
bohcal   meaning   in   these    ornaments,    especially 
Meyer  and  Bahr  (Symbol,  i.  416,  sq.).   Generally  it 
was  "  a  type  of  preaching  "  (Godwyn's  Moses  and 
Aaron,  ii.  1)  or  of  "  the  hght  of  the  law  "  (Lights 
foot,  I.  c.).     Similarly  candlesticks  are  made  types 
.  of  the   spirit,  of  the  Church,   of  witnesses,  &.c. 
(Comp.  Zech.  iv. ;  Rev.  ii.  5,  xi.  4,  &c. ;  Wgmyss, 
Clav.  'Symbol,  s.  v.) 

The  candlestick  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  first  apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  opposite  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  which  it  was  intended  to  illu- 
mine, in  an  oblique  position  (Ko^Sis)  so  that  the  lamps 
looked  to  the  east  and  south  (.Jos.  Ant.  iii.  6.  §7  ; 
Ex.  xxv.  37) ;  hence  the  central  was  called  "  the 
western  "  lamp,  according  to  some;  though  others 
render  it  "  the  evening  lamp,"  and  say  that  it 
alone  burned  pei-petuaJly  (Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21),  the 
others  not  being  lit  during  the  day,  although  the 
Holy  Place  was  dark  (Ex.  xxx.  8  ;  1  Mace.  iv.  50). 
In  1  Sam.  iii.  2,  we  have  the  expression  "  ere  the 
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lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  ' 
and  this  taken  in  connexion  with  1  Chr.  xiii.  11, 
and  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  3,  would  seem  to  imply  tliat 
"  always  "  and  "  continually,"  merely  mean  "  tem- 
pore coustituto,"  i.  e.  by  night ;  especially  as  Aaron 
is  said  to  have  dressed  the  lamps  every  morning 
and  lighted  them  every  evening.  Rabbi  Kimchi 
(ad  loc.)  says  that  the  other  lamps  often  went  out 
at  night,  but  "  they  always  found  the  western 
lamp  burning."  They  were  each  supplied  with 
cotton,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest  ohve-oil  (about 
two  wine-glasses),  which  was  suflicient  to  keep 
them  burning  during  a  long  night  (Winer). 

The  priest  in  the  morning  trunmed  the  lamps  with 
golden  snuffers  (D*n|p'?a;  lirapviTTripes ;  forcipes), 
and  carried  away  the  snuffin  golden  dishes  (niHriD ; 
imoeeiKXTa ;  acerrae,  Ex.  xxv.  38).    When  canned 
about,  the  candlestick  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  put  with  its  appendages  in  badger-skin 
bags,  which  were  supported  on  a  bar  (Num.  iv.  9). 
In  Solomon's  temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick 
(or  besides  it,  as  the  Rabbis  say,  for  what  became 
of  it  we  do  not  know),  there  were  10  golden  can- 
dlesticks similariy  embossed,  5  on  the  right  and 
5  on  the  left  (IK.  vii.  49;  2Chr.iv.  7).    These  are 
said  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  railing  before  the  vail, 
and  to  have  been  connected  by  golden  chains,  under 
which,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  high  priest 
crept.     They  were  taken  to  Babylon  (Jer.  Iii.  19). 
In  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  there  was  again  a 
single  candlestick  (1  Mace.  i.  23,  iv.  49).     It  was 
taken  from  the  Herodian  temple   by  Titus,   and 
earned  in  triumph  immediately   before  the   con- 
queror (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §5).     The  description 
given  of  its  Kitev  and  AetttoI  Ka,v\i<rKOi  by  Jo- 
sephus, agrees  only  tolerably  with  the  deeply  inte- 
restino-  sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Titus ;  but  he 

n 


CiindlcHtiL'k.    tl''^'^  Arch  of  Tiius.) 

drops  a  hint  tliat  it  \vi\s.  not  identical  with  the  one 
used  in  the  Temple,  saying  (possihly  in  allusion  to 
the  fantastic  griffins,  &c.,  sculptured  on  the  pedi- 
ment, which  are  so  much  worn  that  we  found  it 
difficult  to  make  them  out)  rh  epyov  i^rjWaKTo 
TT^s  Kara  t^v  Tj/j-erepav  xp'^'^^^  (Tvi/7)6das :  where 
see  Whiston's  note.  Hence  Jahn  {Hobr.  Com. 
§clix.)  says  that  the  candlestick  ciimed  in  the 
triumph  was  **  somewhat  different  from  the  golden 
caitdlcvtick  of  the  temple."     These  questions  ai'e 
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examined  in  Reland's  treatise  De  Spoliis  Templi 
Hierosol,  in  Arcu  Titiano  conspicim.  The  general 
accuracy  of  the  sculpture  is  undoubted  (Prideaux, 
Con.  i.  166). 

After  the  triumph  the  candlestick  was  deposited 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  according  to  cue  story 
fell  into  the  Tiber  fi'om  the  Milvian  bridge  during 
the  flight  of  Maxentius  from  Constantine,  Oct,  28, 
312  A.D. ;  but  it  probably  was  among  the  spoils 
transfen-ed,  at  the  end  of  400  years,  from  Rome  to 
Carthage  by  Geuseric,  A.D.  455  (Gibbon,  iii.  291). 
It  was  recovered  by  Belisaiius,  once  more  earned  in 
triumph  to  Constantinople,  *'  and  then  respectfully 
deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem  " 
fid.  iv.  24),  A.D.  533.  It  has  never  been  heard 
of  since. 

When  our  Lord  cried  *'  I  am  the  light  of  the 
World"  (John  viii,  12),  the  allusion  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  two  large  golden  chandeliers, 
lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  which  illuminated  all  Jenisalem 
(Wetstein,  ad  loc),  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting  of 
this  colossal  candlestick,  "  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town  "  (Stan- 
ley, S.  ^  P.  p.  420).  [F.  W.  F.] 

CANE.     [Calamus.] 

CANKERWOEM  (ppi ;  $povxos).  The  Heb. 
teiTTi  yelek  probably  describes  the  locust  in  a  certain 
stage  of  its  gi-owth,  viz.,  just  when  it  emerges  from 
the  caterpillax  state  and  obtains  the  use  ot  its 
wings  ;  see  Nah.  iii.  16,  **  the  cankerworm  throweth 
off  (ID^S,  spoileth,  A.  V.)  its  scales  and  fleeth 
away."  The  term  is  translated  caterpillar  in  Ps. 
cv.  34,  and  Jer.  li.  ^Ar,21  r,  cankerworm  in  Joel  i.  4, 
ii.  25  ;  Nah.  iii.  15, 16.  [Locust.]      [W.  L.  B.] 

CAN'NEH  (n33,  one  Codex  ,13^3  ;  Kava.6.  ; 
Alex.  Xai/aoj/ ;  CTene),  Ez.'xxvii.  23.    [Calneh.] 

CANON  OF  SGKIPTURE,  THE,  may  be 

generally  described  as  "  the  collection  of  books 
which  forms  the  original  and  authoritative  written 
rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church."  Starting  from  this  definition  it  will  be 
the  object  of  the  present  article  to  examine  shortly, 
I.  The  original  meaning  of  the  term :  II.  The  Jewish 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptm-es  as  to  (a) 
its  foi-raation,  and  (j8)  extent:  III.  The  Christian 
Canon  of  the  Old ;  and  IV.  of  the  New  Testament. 
I.  The  use  of  the  word  Carion. — The  word  Canon 
(Kav^v,  akin  to  HJp  [cf.  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.]  Kav-n, 
Kavva,  canna  [canalis,  channel'],  cane^  cannon)  in 
classical  Greek  is  (1)  properly  a  straight  rod,  as 
the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in  weaving  (licia- 
torium),  or  a  cai'pentei-'s  rule.  (2)  The  last  usage 
offers  an  easy  transition  to  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 
word  for  a  testing  rule  in  ethics  (comp.  Arist.  Eth. 
Nic.  iii.  4,  5),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of  Polycletus; 
Luc.  de  Salt.  p.  946  B.),  or  in  language  (the  Canons 
of  Gi-ammar).  The  varied  gift  of  tongues,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  interpretation  of  Acts  ii.  7,  was 
regarded  a^  the  **  canon  "  or  test  which  detei-mined 
the  dii-ection  of  the  labours  of  the  several  Apostles 


"^  Crednei-  accepts  the  popular  interpretation,  as  if 
canonical  were  equivalent  to  "  having  the  force  of 
law,"  and  supposes  that  scripturae  legis,  a  phrase 
occurring  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
represents  vpa</,al  ko.v6vo<;,  which  however  does  not, 
as  far  as  I  know,  occur  anywhere  (Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan. 
p.  67).  The  terms  canonical  and  mH';;;/3f  are  pro- 
bably of  Alexandrine  origin ;  hut  tliere  is  not  the 
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(Severian.  ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in  Act.  ii.  7,  diBorai 
kKdffTCp  yhcoffffa  Ka6(iirep  Kavdtv).  Chronological 
tables  were  called  Kay6ves  xP*''*koi  (Plut.  Sol. 
27) ;  and  ■  the  summaiy  of  a  book  was  called 
H.av(i>Vf  as  giving  the  *'  rule,"  as  it  were,  of  its  com- 
position. The  Alexandrine  graramai-ians  applied 
the  word  in  this  sense  to  the  great  "classical" 
writere,  who  were  styled  "  the  rule  "  (6  Kavdov),  or 
the  perfect  model  of  style  and  language.  (3)  But 
in  addition  to  these  active  meanings  the  word  was 
also  used  passively  for  a  measured  space  (at 
Olympia),  and,  in  later  times,  for  a  fixed  tax 
(Du  Cange,  s.  v.  CanorC), 

The  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word  offers  a 
complete  parallel  to  the  classical.  It  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  its  literal  sense  (Jud.  xiii.  6),  and  again  in 
Aquila  (Job  xxxviii.  5)'.  Irfthe  N.  T.  it  isfoimd  in 
two  places  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  (Gal.  vi.  16 ;  2  Cor, 
X.  13-16),  and  in  the  second  place  the  ti"ansition  from 
an  active  to  a  passive  sense  is  worthy  of  notice. 
In  patristic  writings  the  word  is  commonly  used 
both  as  a  iide  in  the  widest  sense,  and  especially  in 
the  phrases  "the  rule  of  the  Church,"  *'the  rule 
of  faith,"  "  the  rule  of  truth"  (b  Kavtav  t^s  IkkKt)- 
trias,  6  Kav^v  rris  oKfiBeias,  6  Kav^v  t^s  irftTTeajs ; 
and  so  also  Kavibv  iKkK7\<na<rTiK6s,  and  b  Kavdtv 
simply).  This  rule  was  regarded  either  as  the 
abstract,  ideal  standard,  embodied  only  in  the  life 
and  actioTi  of  the  Church ;  or,  again,  as  the  concrete, 
definite  tieed,  which  set  forth  the  facts  from  which 
that  life  sprang  {regida :  Tertull.  de  virg.  vel.  1). 
In  the  fourth  century,  when  the  practice  of  the 
Church  was  further  systematised,  the  decisions  of 
synods  were  styled  "  Canons,"  and  Uie  discipline  by 
which  ministers  were  bound  was  technically  "  the 
Rule,"  and  those  who  were  thus  bound  were  styled 
Canonici  ("  Canons  ").  In  the  phi-ase  "  the  canon 
(i.  e.  fixed  part)  of  the  mass,"  from  which  the  po- 
pular sense  of  *'  canonize"  is  derived,  tie  passive 
sense  again  prevailed. 

As  applied  to  Sciipture  the  derivatives  of  Kav6v 
are  used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Origen  speaks  oi  Scripturae  Canonicae 
(de  Princ.  iv.  33),  lihri  regulares  {Comm.in  Matt. 
§117),  and  libri  canonizati  (id.  §28).  In  anothei" 
place  the  phrase  haheri  in  Canone  {Prol.  in  Cant. 
s.  f.)  occurs,  but  probably  only  as  a  ti-anslation  of 
Kapovi(€(r6ai,  which  is  used  in  this  and  cognate 
senses  in  Athanasias  (Fp.  Fest.'),  the  Laodicene 
Canons  {aKavSj/ta-ra,  Con.  lix,),  and  later  wiiters. 
This  cii'cumstance  seems  to  show  that  the  title 
"Canohical"  was  first  given  to  waitings  in  the 
sense  of  "  admitted  by  the  rule,"  and  not  as 
^'forming  part  of  and  giving  the  rule."  It  is 
true  that  an  ambiguity  thus  attaches  to  the  woi-d, 
which  may  mean  only  "  publicly  used  in  the 
Church;"  but  such  an  ambiguity  may  find  many 
parallels,  and  usage  tended  to  remove  it."  The  . 
spirit  of  Christendom  recognised  the  books  which 
truly  expressed  its  essence ;  and  in  lapse  of  time, 
when  that  spirit  was  deadened  by  liter  overgi'owths 
of  supei-stition,  the  wi-itten  "  Rule"  occupied  the 
place  and  received  the  name  of  that  vital  "  Rule" 
by   which  it  was   first    stamped   with   authority 


slightest  evidence  for  connecting  the  "canon"  of 
classical  authore  with  the  "  canon "  of  Scripture, 
notwithstanding  the  tempting  analogy.  If  it  could 
he  shown  that  6  xafoii'  was  used  at  an  early  period 
for  the  list  of  sacred  boots,  then  it  would  be  the 
simplest  interpretation  to  take  KavovC^etrBai  in  the 
sense  of  "  being  entered  on  the  list." 
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(6  Kav&}V  TTJs  &\7jd€ias  at  deiai  7pa(^a£,  Isid,  Pelus. 
Ep.  cxiv. ;  comp.  Aug.  de  doctr.  Chr.  iv.  9  (6)  ;  and 
as  a  conb-ast  Anon.  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  28). 

The  first  direct  application  of  the  term  Kavdiv  to 
the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  vei"ses  of  Amphi- 
lochius  (c.  380  A.C.),  who  concludes  his  well-known 
Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  words  qvtos 
h^ivheffraros  Kav^v  "hv  etij  rS>v  6eo7rve6(rTwv 
ypa<l>wy,  where  the'  word  indicat-es  the  rule  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must  be  detennined, 
and  thus  secondaiily  an  index  of  the  constituent 
books.  Among  Laiin  -wiiters  the  word  is  com- 
monly found  fi'om  the  time  of  Jerome  {Prol,  Gal. 
.  .  .  Tobias  et  Judith  ')ion  sunt  in  Canone)  and  Au- 
gustine {De  Civ.  xvii.  24, . .  .  perpauci  auctoritatem 
Canonis  obtinuerunt;  id.  xviii.  38, .  . .  inveniuntur 
in  Canone)^  and  their  usage  of  the  word,  which  is 
wider  than  that  of  Greek  writere,  is  the  source  of 
its  modem  acceptation. 

The  uncanonical  books  were  described  simply  as 
"  those  without,"  or  "  those  uncanonized  *'  {Lko.- 
vSvicrra,  Cone.  Laod.  Hx.).  The  Apocryphal  books, 
which  were  supposed  \o  occupy  an  intenuediate 
position,  were  called  "  books  read"  {h.vayiyv<i}(rK6- 
fieva,  Athan.  Ep.  Fest.),  or  "ecclesiastical"  {ec- 
clesiastici,  Rufin.  in  Symb.  Apost.  §38),  though 
the  latter  title  was  also  applied  to  the  canonical 
Scripture  (Leont.  /.  c.  infr.).  The  canonical  books 
(Leont.  de  Sect.  ii.  tcl  Kavov i^6 fxeva  0i^\ia) 
were  also  called  "  books  of  the  Testament "  {ij/- 
diiid7}Ka_^i^\ia),  and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  col- 
lection by  the  striking  name  of  "  the  holy  library" 
(^BibUotheca  sancta),  which  happily  expresses  the 
unity  and  variety  of  the  Bible  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
d.  Kan.  §1 ;  Hist,  of  Canon  of  JSf.  T.  App.  D). 

II.  (o)  The  formation  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  earliest 
times  is  beset  with  the  gi-eatest  difficulties.  Before 
the  period  of  the  exile  only  faint  traces  occm"  of  the 
solemn  preseiTation  and  use  of  sacred  books.  Ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  Moses  the  "  book  of  the 
law"  was  "  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark*'  (Deut.  xxxi. 
25  ff.),  but  not  in  it  (1  K.  viii.  9 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
iii.  i.  7,  V.  1,  17),  and  thus  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
Hilkiah  is  said  to  have  "  found  the  book  of  the  law  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (2  K.  xxii.  8  ;  comp.  2  Chr. 
xsxiv.  14).  This  '*  book  of  the  law,"  which,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  precepts  (Ex.  xxiv.  7),  con- 
tained general  exhortations  (Deut.  xxviii.  61)  and 
historical  narratives  (Ex.  xvii.  14),  was  further 
increased  by  the  records  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  26), 
and  probably  by  other  writings  (1  Sam.  x,  25), 
though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  contents.'' 
At  a  subsequent  time  collections  of  proverbs  were 
made  (Prov.  xxv.  1),  and  the  later  prophets  (especially 
Jeremiah;  comp.  Kueper, /erem.  Lihror.  as.  interp. 
et  vindex,  Bei-ol.  1837)  were  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  their  predecessors,  a  circumstance  which 
mg,y  naturally  be  connected  with  the  training  of 
"  the  prophetic  schools."  It  perhaps  raai'ks  a  fur- 
ther step  in  the  fonnation  of  the  Canon  when  "  the 
book  of  the  Lord  "  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  a  ge- 
neral collection  of  sacred  teaching  (xxx.  16 ;  comp. 
xxix.  18),  at  once  familial'  and  authoritative;  but 
it  Is  unlikely  that  any  definite  collection  either  of 
"  the  psalms  "  or  of  "  the  prophets  "  existed  before 
the  captivity.     At  that  time  Zechariah  speaks  of 

^  According  to  some  (Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T. 
i.  U13),  this  eoUection  of  sacred  books  was  preserved    m  z  iv.  xxii.  an.,  -i  \ 
by  Jeremiah  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (comp.    made  only  of  the  Lcm. 
2  Mace.  ii.  4  f.)  ;  according  to  others  it  was  consumed 
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"  the  law  "  and  "  the  former  prophets  "  as  in  some 
measure  co-ordinate  (Zech.  vii.  12) ;  and  Daniel 
refers  to  "Me  books"  (Dan.  ix.  2,  D^QDH)  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings 
as  already  collected  into  a  whole.  Even  after  the 
captivity  the  history  of  the  Canon,  like  all  Jewish 
history  up  to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees,  is  wrapt 
in  gi'eat  obscurity.  Faint  traditions  alone  remain 
to  interpret  results  which  are  found  realized  when 
the  darkness  is  first  cleared  away.  Popular  belief 
assigned  to  Ezra  and  "  the  great  synagogue  "  the 
ta^k  of  collecting  and  promulgating  the  Scriptures 
as  part  of  their  work  in  organising  the  Jewish,, 
Church.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this  belief 
{Ua\i,DeSy nag. magnd,  17 2Q;  comp.Ewald,  Gesch. 
d.  V.  Isr.  iv.  191),  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
them,  fi'om  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  which  can 
be  adduced ;  but  the  belief  is  in  every  way  con- 
sistent with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with  the 
inteiTial  evidence  of  the  books  themselves.  The 
later  embellishments  of  the  tradition,  which  repre- 
sent Ezra  as  the  second  author  of  all  the  books 
[2  EsDEAS],  or  define  more  exactly  the  nature  of 
his  work,  can  only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  uni-  - 
versal  belief  in  his  labours,  and  ought  not  to  cast 
discredit  upon  the  simple  fact  that  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Canon  is  due  to  him.  Nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  work  was  completed  at  once ;  so 
that  the  account  (2  Mace,  ii,  13)  which  assigns  a 
collection  of  books  to  Nehemiah  is  in  itself  a  con- 
firmation of  the  general  truth  of  the  gi'adual  form- 
ation of  the  Canon  during  the  Persian  period.  The 
work  of  Nehemiah  is  not  described  as  initiatory  or 
final.  The  tradition  omits  all  mention  of  the  law, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  its  final 
shape  under  Ezra,  but  says  that  Nehemiah  "  ga- 
thered together  the  [writings]  concerning  the  kings 
and  prophets,  and  the  [writings]  of  David,  and 
letters  of  kings  concerning  offerings,"  while  "  found- 
ing a  library"  {Kara^aWSfiepos  ^ifiXioQi\K7}v 
iirKrvvfjyaye  tcl  Trepl  twv  ^airiXewv  Kal  Trpo^TjTwj' 
Kal  rk  Tov  AavlS  koL  iiriffToXhs  $a(ri\4av  Trepl 
avadrj/xdrcov ;  2  Mace.  /.  c).  The  vaiious  classes 
of  books  were  thus  completed  in  succession ;  and  this 
view  harmonises  with  what  must  have  been  the 
natui-al  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  after  the 
Return.  .The  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
foi-mation  of  the  Canon  were  both  fi-om  their  nature 
gradual  and  mutually  dependent.  The  construction 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical 
determination  of  the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though, 
as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
open  persecution  fii-st  gave  a  clear  and  distinct  ex- 
pression to  the  implicit  faith. 

The  persecution  of  Antiochus  (b.C.  168)  was  for 
the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian was  for  the  New,  the  final  crisis  which 
stamped  the  sacred  writings  with  tbeii*  peculiar 
character.  The  king  sought  out  '*  the  books  of  the, 
law "  (ra  ^i^Kia.  rov  v6/j.ov,  1  Mace.  i.  56)  and 
burnt  them  ;  and  the  possession  of  a  "  book  of  the 
covenant"  ($i^Kiov  SiadriKtjs)  was  a  capital  crime 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §4,  ii<pavlC€To  ettrov  0i^\os 
evpeddf]  hpit' Kal  v6}ios  . . .).  According  to  the 
common  tradition,  this  proscription  of  "  the  law  " 
led  to  the  public  use  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
and  without  discussing  the  accuracy  of  this  belief. 


together  with  the  ark  (Epiph,  de  Pond.  civ.  ii.  1G2). 
In  2  K.  xxii.  8  ff.,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14  ff.,  mention  is 
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it  is  evident  tiiat  the  general  effect  of  such  a  per- 
secution would  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  more  closely  to  the  books  which  thej  con- 
nected with  the  original  foundation  of  their  faith. 
And  this  was  in  fact  the  result  of  the  great  trial. 
After  the  Maccabaean  persecution  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  is  merged  in  the  history  of 
its  contents.*^  The  Bible  appears  from  that  time 
as  a  whole,  though  it  was  natural  that  the  several 
parts  were  not  yet  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  nor 
regarded  universally  and  in  every  respect  with 
equal  reverence  •*  (comp.  Zunz,  D.  Gottesd.  Yortr. 
.d.  Jud.  pp.  14,  25,  &c.). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition 
and  of  the  genetal  course  of  Jewish  history  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present 
shape  was  formed  gradually  duiing  a  lengthened 
intei-val,  beginning  with  Ezra  and  extending  through 
a  pai-t  or  even  the  whole  (Neh.  sii.  11,  22)  of  the 
Persian  period  (a.g.  4-58-332),  when  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  gift  ^  pointed  out  the  necessity  and 
defined  the  limits  of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  impoi-tance  to  notice  that  the  collection  was 
peculiar  in  cliai-acter  and  circumscribed  in  contents. 
All  the  evidence  which  can  be  obtained,  though  it 
is  confessedly  scanty,  tends  to  show  that  it  is  false, 
both  in  theory  and  fact,  to  describe  the  0.  T.  as 
"  all  the  relics  of  the  Hebraeo-Chaldaic  litei-ature 
up  to  a  certain  epoch "  (De  Wette,  EinL  §8),  if 
the  phrase  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  Canon  was  completed.  The  epilogue  of  Eccle- 
siastes  (xii.  11  ff.)  speaks  of  an  extensive  literature, 
with  which  the  teaching  of  Wisdom  is  contrasted, 
and  "  weariness  of  the  flesh "  is  described  a.-i  the 
result  of  the  study  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  im- 
possible that  these  "  many  writings "  can  have 
perished  in  the  intei-val  between  the  composition  of 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Greek  invasion,  and  the  Apo- 
crypha includes  several  fr^ments  which  must  be 
referred  to  the  Persian  period  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias, 
10  f. ;  Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil. ;  Hengstenberg,  Bei- 
trdge,  i. ;  Havemick,  Einl.  i. ;  Oehler,  ai"t.  Kanon 
d.  A.  T.  in  Herzog*s  Encyklop.). 

(jS)  The  contents  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — The 
iii-st  notice  of  the  0.  T.  as  consisting  of  distinct 
aud  definite  paiis  occm-s  in  the  prologue  to  the 
(-^reek  translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Eccle- 
siasticus).  The  date  of  this  is  disputed  [Eccle- 
siASTicus ;  Jesus  son  of  Sirach]  ;  but  if  we 
admit  the  later  date  (c.  B.C.  131),  it  falls  in  with 
Avhat  has  been  said  on  the  effect  of  the  Antiochian 
persecution.  After  that  "  the  law,  the  prophecies, 
aud  the  remainder  of  the  books  "  are  mentioned  as 
integi'al  sections  of  a  completed  whole  {6  v6fios^ 
Koi  at  7rpo(l>7}Teiai,  Kal  ra  \onra  rav  $i0\lwu),  and 
the  phrase  which  designates  the  last  class  suggests  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  was  still  indefinite 
aud  open  to  additions.  A  like  threefold  classifi- 
cation is  used  for  describing  the  entire  0.  T.  in  the 
Gospel  of  .St.  Luke  (xxiv.  44,  4p  t^  v6fj.(p  Mtavtrecos 
Kai  TTpo^i^Tais  Kal  i|/aA./ioTy  ;  comp.  Actsxxviii.  23), 
aud  appeal's  again  in  a  passage  of  Philo,  where  tlae 


'^  The  reference  to  the  woi-k  of  Judas  Mace,  in 
2  Mace.  ii.  14,  cocravTw?  6e  koX  'louSa?  ra.  SicnreTTTtij- 
KOTo.  Sia.  Toi'  TroAejaof  top  ■yeyocdTa  tj/au'  eiri(rvv>)yay6 
travra,  koX  etni  Trap'  ■t^tJ.'lv,  appears  from  the  connexion 
to  refer  in  particular  to  bis  cave  with  regard  to  the 
restitution  of  the  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
were  "lost"  (SiaTren-TWKOTa).  It  is  of  importance  to 
notice  that  the  work  was  a  restoration^  and  not  a 
new  rn}lccttrm. 

^  Yet  the  distinction  between  the  three  degrees  of 
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Therapeutae  ai-e  .said  to  find  their  true  food  iii 
"  laws  and  oracles  uttered  by  prophets,  and  hymns 
and  (ra  ^KKa)  the  other  [books  ?]  by  which . 
knowledge  aud  piety  are  increased  aud  perfected" 
(Philo,  de  vita  coat.  3).     [Bible.] 

The  triple  division  of  the  0.  T.  is  itself  not  a 
mere  accidental  or  arbitrary  ajrangement,  but  a 
reflection  of  the  different  stages  of  rehgious  develop- 
ment through  which  the  Jewish  nation  passed. 
The  Law  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation, 
the  special  discipline  by  which  a  chosen  race  was 
trained  from  a  savage  wilfulness  to  the  accornphsh- 
ment  of  its  divine  work.  The  Prophets  portray 
the  struggles  of  the  same  people  when  they  came 
into  closer  connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  were  led  to  look  for  the  inwai-d  anti- 
types of  the  outward  precepts.  The  Hagiographa 
cany  the  divine  lesson  yet  further,  and  show  its 
working  in  the  various  phases  of  individual  life, 
and  in  relation  to  the  great  problems  of  thought 
aud  feeling,  which  present  themselves  by  a  neces-' 
sary  law  in  the  later  stages  of  civilization  (comp. 
Oehler,  art.  Kanon,  in  Herzog's  Eiicykliyp.  p.  253J. 

The  general  contents  of  these  three  classes  still, 
however,  remain  to  be  determined.  Josephus, 
the  earhest  direct  witness  on  the  subject,  enumerates 
twenty  books  "  which  are  justly  beHeved  to  be 
divine "  (ra  BiKaiias  Oela  TreTrttrTeujuei/a) :  five 
books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the  prophets,  extending 
to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (i.  e.  Esther,  according 
to  Josephus),'  and  four  which  contain  hymns  and 
directions  for  life  (Joseph,  c,  Apion.  i.  8).  Still 
there  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  enumeration,  for 
in  order  to  make  up  the  numbei-s,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  rank  Job  among  the  prophets,  or  to 
exclude  one  book,  and  in  that  case  probably  Eccle- 
siastes,  fi-om  the  Hagiographa.  The  former  alter- 
native is  the  more  probable,  for  it  is  woitby  of 
special  notica  that  Josephus  regards  primaiily  the 
historic  chaiacter  of  the  prophets  (ra  Kar*  avrovs 
TTpaxOevTa  (Tvv4ypa}^av),  a  circumstance  which 
explains  his  deviation  fi'om  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  regai'd  to  the  later  annals  (1  and  2  Chr., 
Ezr. ,  Neh.) ,  and  Daniel  and  Job,  though  he  is  silent  as 
to  the  latter  in  his  nai'rative  (comp.  Orig.  ap.  Enseb. 
-ff.  E.  vi.  25).  The  later  history,  he  adds,  has  also 
been  written  in  detail,  but  the  records  have  not 
been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit,  "  because 
the  accm-ate  succession  of  the  prophets  was  not 
presented   in   their   case "    (5ict   rh  /t^   y€v4ff6at 

T^V  tSiV  TTpO^TJTGJ*'  CLKpl^T)  StoSoX^*')*      *'  ^"^  ^^^* 

faith  we  place  in  our  own  Scriptures  (ypdfifuuriv)  is 
seen  in  our  conduct.  They  have  suffered  no  addition, 
diminution,  or  change.  From  our  infancy  we  leam 
to  regard  them  as  decrees  of  God  (0€ou  tSyfmra)] 
we  observe  them,  and  if  need  be  we  gladly  die  for 
them  "  (c.  Apion.  i.  8  ;  comp.  Enseb.  .ff.  E.  iii.  10). 
In  these  words  Josephus  dearly  expresses  not  his 
own  private  opinion,  nor  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
the  Phaiisees,  but  the  general  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  popular  belief  that  the  Sadducees 
received   only    the   books   of  Closes   (TertuU.  J)e 


inspiration  which  were  applied  by  Abarbanel  (Keil, 
Binl.  §138,  G)  to  the  three  classes  of  writings  is 
unknown  to  the  early  rabbins. 

^  After  Malachi,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
(Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  vi.  6  ;  ap.  Keil,  I.  c). 

'  The  limit  fixed  by  Josephus  marks  the  period  to 
which  the  prophetic  history  extended,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  said,  the  date  at  which  the  O.  T.  canon 
was  itself  finally  closed. 
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praescr.  liaeret.  45;  Hieron.  in  Matth.  xxii.  31,  p. 
181 ;  Oi-igen,  c.  Cels.  i.  49),  rests  ou  no  sufficient 
authority  ;  and  if  they  had  done  so,  Josephus  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  the  fact  in  his  account  of 
the  different  sects  [SadduCEES]  .^  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Talmud  on  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel 
is  represented  as  using  passages  from  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiogr-apha  in  his  controversies  with 
them,  and  they  reply  with  quotations  from  the 
same  sources  without  scruple  or  objection.  (Comp. 
Eichhorn,  Einl.  §35  ;  Lightfoot,  Horae  Hehr.  et 
Talm.u.  616  ;  C.  F.  Schmid,  Enarr.  Sent.  Ft.  Jo- 
sephi  de  Lihris  V.  T.  1777  ;  G.  Glildenapfel,  Dis- 
sert. Josephi  de  Sadd.  Can.  Sent,  exhibens,  1804.) 

The  casual  quotations  of  Josephus  agree  with 
his  express  Canon.  With  the  exception  of  Prov., 
Eocles.,  and  Cant.,  which  furnished  no  materials 
,for  his  work,  and  Job,  which,  even  if  historical, 
offered  no  point  of  contact  with  other  history,  he 
uses  all  the  other  books  either  as  divinely  inspired 
writings  (5  Moses,  Is.,  Jer.,  Ez.,Dan.,  xii.  Proph.), 
or  as  authoritative  sources  of  truth. 

The  writings  of  the  N.  T.  completely  confirm 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  Coincidences  of  lan- 
guage show  that  the  Apcstles  were  familiar  with 
several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  (Bleek,  Ueber  d. 
Stellung  d.  Apokr.  u.  s.  w.  in  Stttd.  u.  Krit.  1853, 
pp.  267  ff.)  ;**  but  they  do  not  contain  one  autho- 
ritative or  direct  quotation  from  them,  while,  with 
the  exception  of  Judges,  EccL,  Cant.,  Esther,  Ezra, 
and.Nehemiah,  every  other  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  is  used  either  for  illustration  or^roof.' 

Several  of  the,  early  fathers  describe  the  contents 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  terms  which  generally 
agree  with  the  results  already  obtained.  Melito 
of  Sardis  (c.  179  A.D.)  in  a  journey  to  the  East 
'  made  the  question  of  the  exact  number  and  order 
of  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament''  a  subject  of 
special  inquiry,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  friend 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  26).  He  gives  the  result  in 
the  following  form  :  the  books  are,  5  Moses  .  .  . 
Jos.,  Jud.,  Ruth,  4  K.,  2  Chr.  Ps.,  Prov.  (^aM- 
{jLUivos  Ylapoifiiai  %  KoX  '2,o^i<i)i  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Job, 
Is.,  Jer.  xii.  Proph.,  Dan.,  Ez.,  Esdr.  The  ar- 
rangement is  pecuJiar,  and  the  books  of  Nehemiah 
and  Esther  are  wanting.  The  former  is  without 
doubt  included  in  the  general  title  "  Esdras,"  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  §52  ;  comp. 
Routh,  Eel.  Sacr.  i,,  136)  that  Esther  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  same  'collection  of  records  of  the 
history  after  the  exile.''     The  testimony  of  Origen 
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^  In  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §6,  Josephus  simply  says  that 
the  Sadducees  rejected  the  precepts  which  were  not 
contained  in  the  laws  of  Moses  (iinep  ovk  avdyiypanTai. 
ev  T0L9  Muijcre'ws  i-o^ot?),  but  derived  only  from  tra- 
dition (to.  e«  napa£6iTe<a£,  opposed  to  to.  yeypajJUJ-iva). 
The  statement  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  tlj.e 
other  writings  of  the  Canon. 

The  Canon  of  the  Samapjtans  was  confined  to  the 
Pentateuch,  not  so  much  from  their  hostility  to  the 
Jews,  as  from  their  undue  exaltation  of  the  Law 
{Keil,  EM.  §218). 

^  The  chief  passages  which  Bleek  quotes,  after  Stier 
and  Nitzsch,  are  James  i.  19  ||  Sirac.  v.  11 ;  1  Pet.  i. 
6,  7  II  Wisd.  iii.  3-7  ;  Heb.  xi.  34,  35  \\  2  Mace.  vi. 
18— vii.  42;  Heb.  i.  3  ||  "Wisd.  Vii.  26,  &c.  ;  Rom.  i. 
20-32  II  Wisd.  xiii.-xv.  ;  Rom.  ix.  21  |[  "Wisd.  xv.  7  ; 
Eph.  vi.  13-17  II  Wisd.  v.  18-20.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  if  these  passages  prove  satisfactorily  that  the 
Apostolic  writers  were  acguaintad  with  the  apocryphal 
Ijooks,  they  indicate  with  equal  clearness  that  their 
silence  with  reg'ard  to  them  cannot  have  been  pui'ely 
accidental.     An  earlier  criticism  of  the  alleged  coin. 


labours  under  a  similar  difficulty.  According  to 
the  present  Greek  text  (Euseb.  If.  E.  vi.  25; 
In  Ps.  i.  Philoc.  3),  in  enumerating  the  22  books 
"  which  the  Hebrews  hand  down  as  included  in  the 
Testament  (^vZiaQ-iiKovs)"  he  omits  the  book  of 
the  12  minor  prophets^  and  adds  *'  the  letter  "  to 
the  book  of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  ('lepe/tias 
ffhp  Qp'fiuois  Kal  TTJ  iirtffToKf  iv  ivi).  The  num- 
ber is  thus  imperfect,  and  the  Latin  version  of  Ru- 
finus  has  rightly  preseiwed  the  book  of  the  xii 
prophets  in  the  catalogue,  placing  it  after  Cant, 
and  before  the  greater  prophets,  a.  strange  position 
which  can  hardly  have  been  due  to  an  arbitraiy 
ins*tion  (of.  Hil.  Frol.  in  Fs.  15j'.  The  addi- 
tion of"  the  Letter"  to  Jer.  is  inexplicable  except 
on  the  assumption  that  it  was  an  error  spiinging 
naturally  from  tjie  habitual  use  of  the  LXX.,  in 
which  the  books  are  united,  for  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  that  this  late  apocryphal  fragment 
[Bauuch,  Book  of]  ever  foj-med  part  of  the 
Jewish  Canon.  The  statement  of  Jerome  is  clear 
and  complete.  After  noticing  the  coincidence  of 
the  22  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  the  number 
of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  5  double  letters 
with  the  5  "  double  books"  (Sam.,  K.,  Chr.,  Ez., 
Jer.),  he  gives  the  contents  of  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Hagingrapha,  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  authorities,'  placing  Daniel  in  the 
last  class;  and  adding  that  whatever  is  without  the 
number  of  these  must  be  placed  among  the  Apo- 
crypha. ("  Hie  prologus  Script,  quasi  galeatum 
priucipium  omnibus  libris  quos  de  Haebraeo  verti- 
mus  in  Latinum,  convenlre  potest,  ut  scire  valea- 
mus,  quidquid  extra  hos  est,  inter  Apocrypha  esse 
ponendum,"  Hieron.  Frol.  Gal.)  The  statement 
of  the  Talmud  is  in  many  respects  so  remarkable 
that  it  must  be  transcribed  entire.  '*  But  who 
wrote  [the  books  of  the  Bible]  ?  Moses  wrote  his 
own  book,  ?  the  Pentateuch,  the  section  about  Ba- 
laam and  Job.  Joshua  wrote  his  own  book  and 
the  eight  [last]  verses  of  the  Pentateuch.  Samuel 
wrote  his  own  book,  the  book  of  Judges  and  Ruth. 
Pavid  wrote  the  book  of  Psalms  [of  which  however 
some  were  composed]  by  the  ten  venerable  elders, 
Adam,  the  first  man,  Melchizedek,  Abraham,  Mo- 
ses, Haman,  Jeduthun,  Asaph,  and  the  three  sons 
of  Korah.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  own  book,  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Lamentations.  Hezekiah  and  his 
fi'iends  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books  contained  in 
the  Memorial  word  laMSCHaK,  /.  e.  Isaiah,  Pro- 
verbs, .Canticles,    Ecclesiastes.     The   men   of  the 


cidences  is  given  in  Cosin's  Canon  of  ScHptui'e, 
§§35  ff. 

'  Some  passages  are  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  which  are 
not  found  in  the  canonical  books.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  that  from  the  prophecies  of  Enoch 
[Enoch,  Book  of]  (Jude,  17).  Others  have  been 
found  in  Luke  xi.  49-51  ;  John  vii.  38;  James  iv. 
5,  G  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9  ;  but  these  are  more  or  less 
questionable. 

^  Hody  {Be  Bihl.  text.  p.  646)  quotes  a  singular 
note,  falsely  attributed  to  Athanasius,  who  likewise 
omits  Esther.  '*  Suntetiam  ex  antiquis  Hebraeis  qui 
Esther  admittant,  atque  ut  nuftiorus  idem  (22)  ser- 
vetur,  cum  Judicibvs  copularunt."  The  book  is  want- 
ing also  in  the  Synops.  S.  Script.,  Gregor.  Naz.,  Amphi- 
lochius,  Nioepho-rus  Callistus,  &c. 

1  Origen  expressly  excludes  1  Mace,  fiom  the 
canon  (e^to  Se  tou'twi'  etrrt  to.  Ma/cK.),  although  written 
in  Hebrew.  Bertholdt's  statement  to  the  contrary  is 
incorrect  {Ei.nl.  §31),  although  KeiL  {de  Auct.  Can. 
Lihh.  Mace.  67)  maintains  the  same  opinion. 
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great  Synagogue  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books 
contained  in  tlie  memorial  letter  KaNDaG,  i.  e. 
Ezekiel,  the  12  lesser  proptets,  Daniel,  and  Esther. 
Ezra  wrote  his  own  book,  and  brought  down  the 
genealogies  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  his  own 
times  ....  Who  brought  the  remainder  of  the 
books  [of  Chronicles]  to  a  close  ?  Nehemiah  the 
son  of  Hachalijah"  (Baba  Bathra  f.  14  b.  ap. 
Oehler,  art.  Kanon,  I.  c).  . 

In  spite  of  the  compamtively  late  date  (c.  a.d. 
500),  from  which  this  tradition  is  dei-ived,  it  is 
evidently  in  essence  the  earliest  description  of  the 
work  of  Ezra  and  the  Tireat  Synagogue  which  has 
been  preserved.  The  details  must  be  teste*  by 
other  evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  Canon  beai-s  every  mark  of 
probability.  The  early  fables  as  to  the  work  of 
Ezra  [2  ESDRAS  ;  see  above]  are  a  natural  coiTup- 
tion  of  this  original  belief,  and  after  a  time  entirely 
supplanted  it ;  but  as  it  stands  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  Hebi-ew  Schools,  it  bears 
witness  to  the  authority  of  the  complete  Canon, 
and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  its  gradual  forma- 
tion in  accordance  withi^he  independent  results  of 
internal  evidence. 

The  later  Jewish  Catalogues  throw  little  light 
upon  the  Canon.  They  generally  reckon  twenty- 
two  books,  equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the  He- 
bi-ew  alphabet,  five  of  the  Law,  eight  of  the  Pro- 
phets (Josh.,  Jud.,  and  Ruth,  1,  2  Sam.,  1,  2  K., 
Is.,  Jer.  and  Lam.,  Ez.,  12  Proph.),  and  nine  of 
the  Hagiogi'apha  (Hieron.  Prol.  in  Reg.).  The 
last  number  was  more  commonly  increased  to  eleven 
by  the  distinct  enumeration  of  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Lamentation  ("the  24  Books"  nV:a"l&<1  DnK'V), 
and  in  that  case  it  was  supposed  that  the  Yod  was 
thrice  repeated  in  reverence  for  the  sacred  name 
(Hody,  De  Bibl.  text. -p.  644;  Eichhorn,  Einl. 
§6).  In  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  in  the  early  editions 
of  the  0.  T.,  the  arrangement  of  the  later  books 
offers  gi-eat  variations  (Hody,  I.e.,  gives  a  large 
collection),  but  they  generally  agree  in  reckoning 
all  separately  except  the  books  of  Ezra  and  NeRe- 
miali  ™  (Buxtoif,  Hottinger,  Hengstenberg,  Haver- 
nick,  U.  cc. ;  Zunz,  Gottesd.  Yortrdge  d.  JvderC). 

So  far  then  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Hebrew 
Canon  was  uniform  and  coincident  with  our  own  ;° 
but  while  the  Palestinian  Jews  combined  to  pre- 
serve the  strict  limits  of  the  old  prophetic  writings, 
tlie  Alexandrine  Jews  allowed  themselves  greater 
freedom.  Their  ecclesiastical  constitation  was  less 
definite,  and  the  same  influences  which  created 
among  them  an  independent  literature  disinclined 
them  to  regard  with  marked  veneration  more  tlian 
the  Law  itself.     The  idea  of  a  Canon  was  foreign 
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to  their  habits;  and  the  fact  that  they  possessed 
the  sacred  books  not  merely  in  a  ti-anslation,  but 
in  a  translation  made  at  different  times,  without 
any  unity  of  plan  and  without  any  uniformity  of 
execution,  necessarily  weakened  that  traditional 
feeling  of  their  real  connexion  which  existed  in 
Palestine.  Translations  of  later  books  were  made 
(1  Mace,  Ecclus.,  Baruch,  &c.),  and  new  ones 
were  written  (2  Mace.  Wisd.),  which  were  reck- 
oned in  the  sum  of  their  religious  literature,  and 
probably  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hagio- 
grapha  in  common  esteem.  But  this  was  not  the 
result  of  any  express  judgment  on  their  worth,  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  populai"  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  living  Word  which  deprived  the  prophetic 
writings  of  part  of  their  distinctive  value.  So  far 
as  an  authoritative  Canon  existed  in  Egypt,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  Palestine. 
In  the  absence  of  distinct  evidence  to  the  contrary 
this  is  most  likely,  and  positive  indications  of  the 
fact  are  not  wanting.  The  translator  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  Sirach  uses  the  same  phrase  {b  v6fios  icai 
oi  irpocjyTJrai  Koi  ra  &Wa  ^ijSAia)  in  speaking  of 
his  grandfather's  biblical  studies  in  Palestine,  and  of 
his  own  in  Egypt  (comp.  Eichhorn,  JEinl.  §22),  and 
he  could  hardly  have  done  so,  had  the  Bible  been 
different  in  the  two  places.  The  evidence  of  Philo, 
if  less  direct,  is  still  more  conclusive.  His  lan- 
guage shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apo- 
ciyphal  books,  and  yet  he  does  not  make  a  single 
quotation  from  them  (Hornemann,  Observ.  ad 
Ulustr.  docir.  de  Can.  V.  T.  ex  Philone,  pp.  28, 
29,  ap.  Eichhorn,  Einl.  §26),  though  they  offered 
much  that  was  favourable  to  his  views.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  Law,  he  quotes  all 
the  books  of  "  the  Prophets,"  and  the  Pskms  and 
Proverbs,  from  the  Hagiogi'apha,  and  several  of 
them  (Is.,  Jer.,  Hos.,  Zech.,  Ps.,  Prov.),  with  clear 
assertions  of  their  "prophetic"  or  inspired  cha- 
racter. Of  the  remaining  Hagiographa  (Neh.. 
Ruth,  Lam.,  1,  2  Chron.,  Dan.,  EccL,  Cant.)  he 
jnakes  no  mention,  but  the  three  firet  may  have 
been  attached,  as  often  in  Hebrew  usage,  to  other 
books  (Ez.,  Jud.,  Jer.),  so  that  four  writings  alone 
are  entirely  unattested  by  him  (comp.  Hornemann, 
I.  c.).  A  further  trace  of  the  identity  of  the 
Alexandrine  Canon  with  the  Palestinian  is  found 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  Esdras  [2  Esdras],  where 
"  24  open  books"  are  specially  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  esoteric  writings  which  were  dictated 
to  Ezra  by  inspiration  (2  Esdi".  xiv.  44  ff.). 

From  the  combination  of  this  evidence  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Jews  had  only  one  Canon  of  the 
vSacred  writings,  defined  distinctly  in  Palestine,  and 


™  Notwithstanding  the  unanimous  judgrment  of 
later  writers,  there  are  traces  of  the  existence  of 
doubts  among  the  first,  Jewish  doctors  as  to  some 
books.  Thus  in  the  Mishna  (Jad.  3,  5)  a  discussion 
is  recorded  as  to  Cant,  and  Eccles.  whether  they 
*'  soil  the  hands ;"  and  a  difference  as  to  the  latter 
book  existed  between  the  great  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.  The  same  doubts  as  to  Eccles.  are  re- 
peated in  another  form  in  the  Talmud  (Sabb.  f.  30,  2), 
where  it  is  said  that  the  book  would  have  been  con- 
cealed (t35)  but  for  the  quotations  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  *  Comp.  Hieron.  Comm.in  JEccles.  s.  f. : 
"  Aiunt  Hebraei  cum  inter  caetera  scripta  Salomonis 
quae  antiquata  sunt  nee  in  memoi-ia  duraverunt,  et 
hie  liber  obUtterandus  videretur,  eo  quod  vanas  Dei 
assereret  creaturas  .....  ex  hoc  uno  capitulo  (xii.) 


meruisse  auctoritatem "    Parallel  passages  are 

quoted  in  the  notes  on  the  passage,  and  by  Bleek, 
Sttid.  u.  KHt.  1853,  pp.  322  ff.  The  doubts  as  to 
Esther  have  been  already  noticed. 

A  series  of  references  to  the  Apocryphal  books  from 
Jewish  writers  has  been  made  by  Hottinger  {Thes. 
Philol.  1659),  and  collected  and  reprinted  by  Words- 
worth {On  tlie  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  App.  C). 
Compare  also  the  valuable  notices  in  Zunz,  D.  Gottesd. 
Vortr.  d.  Jud.  pp.  126  ff. 

"  The  di-eam  of  a  second  and  third  revision  of  the 
Jewish  canon  in  the  times  of  Eleazer  and  Hillel,  by 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  were  ratified  (Genebrard), 
rests  on  no  basis  whatever.  The  supposition  that  the 
Jews  rejected  the  Apocrypha  after  our  Lord's  coming 
(Card.  Perron)  is  equally  unfounded.  Cosin,  Canon 
of  Scripture,  §§23,  25. 
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admitted,  though  with  a  less  definite  apprehension 
of  its  peculiar  characteristics,  hy  tlie  Hellenizing 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  that  this  Canon  was 
recognized,  as  far'  as  can  he  detci-mined,  by  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  connexion  of  other  religious  books  with  the 
Greek  ti-anslation  of  the  0.  T.,  and  their  common 
use  in  Egypt  was  already  opening  the  way  for  an 
extension  of  the  original  Canon,  and  assigning  an 
authority  to  later  writings  which  they  did  not  de- 
rive from  ecdesiastical  sanction. 

III.  a.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament. — The  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon  among  Christian  writers  exhibits  the  natural 
issue  of  the  cuiTency  of  the  LXX.,  enlarged  as  it 
had  been  by  apocryphal  additions.  In  proportion 
as  the  Fathei-s  were  more  or  less  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  that  version  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  they  gradually  lost  in 
common  practice  the  sense  of  the  difference  between 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the  Apocrypha. 
The  custom  of  individuals  grew  into  the  custom  of 
the  Church ;  and  the  public  use  of  the  Apocryphal 
books,  obliterated  in  popular  regai-d  the  character- 
istic marks  of  their  origin  and  value,  which  could 
only  be  discovered  by  the  scholar.  But  the  custom 
of  the  Church  was  not  fixed  in  an  absolute  judg- 
ment. It  might  seem  as  if  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Christian  Body  shrank  by  a  wise  forethought  from 
a  work  for  which  they  were  unfitted ;  for  by  ac- 
quirements and  constitution  they  were  little  capable 
of  solving  a  problem  which  must  at  last  depend  on 
historical  data.  And  this  remark  must  be  applied 
to  the  details  of  patristic  evidence  on  the  contents 
of  the  Canon.  Their  habit  must  be  distinguished 
from  their  judgment.  The  want  of  critical  tact 
which  allowed  them  to  use  the  most  obviously 
pseudonymous  works  (2  Esdras,  Enoch)  as  genuine 
productions  of  their  supposed  authors,  or  as  "  divine 
Scripture,"  gi-eatly  diminishes  the  value  of  casual 
and  isolated  testimonies  to  single  books.  In  such 
cases  the  form  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  attestation 
requires  to  be  examined,  and  after  this  the  com- 
bined witness  of  different  Churches  can  alone  suffice 
to  stamp  a  book  with  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  confusion  which  was  necessarily  introduced 
by  the  use  of  the  LXX.  was  further  inoi-eased  when 
the  Western  Church  rose  in  impoi-tance.  The 
LXX.  itself  was  the  original  of  the  Old  Latin,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  original  distinction  between 
the  constituent  books  of  the  Bible  became  more 
and  more  dilBcult  in  the  version  of  a  version; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Hebrew  Church  dwindled 
down  to  an  obscure  sect,  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West  grew  less  inti- 
mate. The  impulse  which  instigated  Melito  in 
the  second  centuiy  to  seek  in  "  the  East "  an  "  ac- 
curate'' aocount  of  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," gradually  lost  its  force  as  the  Jewish  nation 
and  literature  were  further  withdrawn  from  the 
circle  of  Christian  knowledge.  The  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion converied  use  popularly  into  belief,  and  the 
investigations  of  Jerome  were  unable  to  counteract 
the  feeling  which  had  gained  strength  silently, 
without  any  distinct  and  authoritative  sanction. 
Yet  one  important,  though  obscure,  protest  was 
made  against  the  growing  error.  The  Nazarenes, 
the  relics  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  in  addition  to  the 
New  Testament  "  made  use  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  the  Jews"  (Epiph.  JTaer.  xxix.  7).  They  had 
"  the  whole  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Ha- 
giogi-apha  so  called,  that  is  the  poetical  books,  and 
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the  Kings,  and  Chronicles  and  Esther,  and  all  the 
other  hooks  in  Hehrew"  (Epiph.  l.  c.  trap  avrots 
yhp  iras  &  v6fi05  Kol  ol  'n-po(p7iTat  ko.).  to  ^pai^eTa 
\ey6fj,eva,  <p7}fil  Bh  ra  ffnx'hp'^i  koX  al  "QaffiX^iai  . 
KOl  \iapa\Gnt6fxeva^  koX  AiaQ^p  Ka\  r&Wa  iravra 
'E^paiKws  avayij/doffKerai).  And  in  connexion 
with  this  fact,  it  is  worthy  of  reinark  that  Justin 
Maetyr,  who  drew  his  knowledge  of  Christianity 
from  Palestine,  makes  no  nse  of  the  Apoci-j'phal 
writings  in  any  of  his  works. 

From  what  has  heen  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
history  ot  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  first  instance  fi'om  definite  catalogues  and  not 
from  isolated  quotations.  But  even  this  evidence 
is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  A  comparison  of 
the  subjoined  table  (No.  I.)  of  the  chief  extant  Cata- 
logues will  show  how  few  of  them  are  really  inde- 
pendent; and  the  later  transcriptions  are  commonly 
of  no  value,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  any  critical  appreciation  of  their  distinc- 
tive worth. 

These  Catalogues  evidently  fall  into  two  great 
classes,  Hebrew  and  Latin  ;  and  the  former,  again, 
exhibits  three  distinct  varieties,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  three. original  sources  from  which  the 
Catalogues  were  derived.  The  first  may  be  called 
the  pure  Hebrew  Canon,  which  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  (the  Talmud,  Jerome^  Joan. 
Damasc).  The  second  differs  from  this  by  the 
omission  of  the  book  of  Esther  (Melito  [^Athan.^ 
Stjn.  S.  Script.,  Greg.  Naz.,  Ampkiloch.,  Leont.^ 
Niceph.,  Callist.).  The  third  differs  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Baruch,  or  *'the  Letter"  {Origen,  Atka- 
nas.j  Cyr.  Hieros.  \^Concil.  Laod.~\^  Mil.  Pictoc). 
The  omission  of  Esther  may  mark  a  real  variation 
in  thCj, opinion  of  the  Jewish  Church  [Esther], 
but  the  addition  of  Baruch  is  probably  due  to  the 
place  which  it  occupied  in  direct  connexion  with 
Jeremiah,  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, but  perhaps  also  in  some  copies  of  the 
Hehrew  text  [Baruch,  Book  of].  This  is  ren- 
dered more  Hkely  by  the  converse  fact  that  the  La- 
mentations and  Baruch  are  not  distinctly  enume- 
rated by  many  writers  who  certainly  received  both 
books.  During  the  four  first  centuries  this  Hebrew 
Canon  is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  recog-' 
nised,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  combined  authority 
of  those  fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  weight.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  common  usage  of 
the  early  fathens  was  influenced  by  the  position 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  occupied  in  the  cm*- 
rent  versions,  and  they  quoted  them  frequently  as 
Scriptm-e,  when  they  were  not  led  to  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  antiquity.  The  subjoined  table  (No.U.) 
will  show  the  extent  and  character  of  this  partial 
testimony  to  the  disputed  books. 

These  casual  testimonies  are,  however,  of  compa- 
ratively slight  value,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  opposed 
to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  authors  from 
whom  they  ai'e  quoted.  The  real  divergence  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  is  to  be 
traced  to  Augustine,  whose  wavering  and  uncer- 
tain language  on  the  point  furnishes  abundant  ma- 
terials for  controversy.  By  educaWon  and  cha- 
racter he  occupied  a  position  more  than  usually 
unfavourable  for  historical  criticism,  and  yet  his 
overpowering  influence,  when  it  fell  m  with  ordi- 
nai-y  usage,  gave  consistency  and  strength  to  the 
opinion  which  he  appeared  to  advocate,  for  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  differed  inten- 
tionally from  Jerome  except  in  language.     In  a 
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>fo.  I.— CHRISTIAN  CATALOGUES  OP  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  list  extends  only  to  such  books  as  are  disputed.  Of  the  signs,  *  indicates  that  tlfe  book  is  expressly 
reckoned  as  Holy  Scripture  :  f  that  it  is  placed  expressly  in  a  second  rank  :  ?  that  it  is  mentioned  with 
doubt.     A  blank  marks  the  silence  of  the  author  as  to  the  book  in  question. 


I.  CoNOiLiAR  Catalogues  : 

[Laodicene]    . .  A.c.  .363 

Carthaginian  . .  . .  397  (?) 
Apostolic  Canons  . . 

II.  Private  Catalogues  : 
(a)  Greek  writers. 

Melito     . .      . .  A.C.  c.  160 

Origen  . .  . .  c.  183-253 
Athanasius  , .  296-373 
Cyril  of  Jei-us.  315-386 

Synopsis  S.  Script. 
[Nicephori]  Stichometria 
Gregoiy  of  Naz.  300-391 
Amphilochius  . .  c.  380 
Epiphanius  . .  c.  303-403 
Leontius  . .  , .  c.  590 
Joannes  Damasc.  , .  1750 
Nicephorus  Callist.  c.  1330 
Cod.  Gr.  Saec.  X.  . . 

(6)  Latin  writers. 

Hilarius  Pictav.  A.C.  f  c.  370 


Hieronymu.*! 

.     329-420 

RufEnus    . . 

c.  380 

Augastinus 

.     355-430 

[DamasusJ 

•     ,■• 

rinnocentius]    . 

.      .. 

Cassiodorus 

t570 

Isidorus  Hispal. 

..  t696 

Sacram. Gallic.  " 

ante 

annos  1000  " 

Cone.  Laod.  Can.  lix.i 

Cone.  Carthag.  iii.  Can. 

xxxix.  (Alii  xlvii.).2 
Can.  Apost.  lixvi.  (Alii 

Ixxxv.).^ 


Ap.  Euseb.   IT.  E.  iv. 

26. 
Ap.  Euseb.   H.  E.  vi. 

25.<' 
Ep.  Fest.   i.   767,  Ed. 

Ben.'' 
Caiech.  vr.  35. 

Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  d. 

Kan.  127  ff.« 
Credner,  a.  a.  0.1 17  ff.' 

Carm.  xii.  31,  Ed.  Par. 

1840.' 
Amphiloch.  Ed.  Combef. 

p.  132.9 
De   Mensurisj    p.  162, 

Ed.  Petav.i"  ' 
De  Sectis,  Act.  ii.  (Gal- 

landi,  lii.  625  f.)" 
De  fide  orthod.  iv.  17.'^ 

Body,  p;  648.13 

Montfaucpn,  Sibl.  Cois- 
lin.  p.  193  f. 


Prol.  in  Ps.  15." 

Prol.  Galeat.  ix.  pp.  547 

ff.,  Ed.  Migne.i^ 
Expos.  Symb.  37  f.'« 

De  doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8.'? 

Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  188. 

Ep.  ad  Exsup,  (Gallandi, 

Tiii.  56  f.). 
Delnstit.Div.litt.  xiv." 

De  Orig.  vi.  1." 

Hody,  p.  654. 
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famoui?  passage  {de  Voctr.  Christ,  ii.  8  (13))  he 
enumerates  the  books  which  arc  contained  in  "  the 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture,"  and  includes  among 
them  the  apocryphal  books  without  any  clear  mark 
of  distinction.  This  general  statement  is  further 
confimied  by  two  other  passages,  in  which  it  is 
argued  that  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Canons,  and  refers  the  authority 
of  the  Apocryphal  books  to  the  j  udgment  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  the  fii"st  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
Maccabaean  history  as  not  "found  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  are  called  canonical,  but  in  others, 
among  which  are  also  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  the  Church,  and  not  the  Jews,  holds  for  ca- 
nonical, on  account  of  the  marvellous  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs  [recorded  in  them]  ..."  (quorum 
supputatio  temporum  non  In  Scripturis  Sanctis, 
quae  Cauonicae  appellantur,  sed  in  aliis  invenitur, 
in  quibus  sunt  et  Machabaeorum  libri,  quos  non 
Judaei,  sed  ecclesia  pro  Canonicis  habet  .  .  .  de  Cio. 
xviii.  36),  In  the  other  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  as  "  received  (recepta)  by  the 
Church,  not  without  profit,  if  they  be  read  with  so- 
briety "  {p.  Gaud.  i.  38).    But  i-t  will  be  noticed  that 
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in  each  case  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  *'  Ec- 
clesiastical" and  2)roperly  "  Canonical"  books.  In 
the  second  case  he  expressly  lowers  the  authority 
of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  by  remarking  that 
*'  the  Jfws  have  them  not  like  the  Law,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Prophets  to  which  the  Lord  gives  His  wit^ 
ness  "  (Aug.  /.  c).  And  the  original  catiilogue  is 
equally  qualified  by  an  introduction  which  distin- 
guishes between  the  authority  of  books  which  are 
received  by  all  and  by  some  of  the  Churches ;  and, 
again,  between  those  which  ai*e  received  by  churches 
of  great  or  of  small  weight  {de  Voctr.  Chr.  ii. 
8  (12)  )  60  that  the  list  which  immediately  follows 
must  be  interpreted  by  this  rule.  In  confirmation 
of  this  view  of  Augustine's  special  regard  for  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  it  may  be  further  urged  that  he 
appeals  to  the  Jews,  "the  librarians  of  the  Chris- 
tians,'* as  possessing  "all  the  writings  in  which 
Christ  was  prophesied  of"  (In  Ps.  xl.,  Ps.  Ivi.), 
and  to  "  the  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets," 
which  were  supported  by  the  witness  of  the  Jews 
(c.  Gaud.  I.  c),  as  including  '*  all  the  canonical 
authorities  of  the  Sacred  books  "  (de  unit.  Eccles. 
16),  which,  iis  he  says  in  another  place  {de  Civ.  xv. 


NOTES  ON  TABLE  NO.  I. 


'  The  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  this  Canon, 
as  an  original  part  of  the  collection,  is  decisive,  in  spite 
of  the  defence  of  Bickell  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  ill.  611  ff.),  as  the 
piosent  writer  has  shuwii  at  length  in  another  place 
{Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  iv.  498  ff.)-  The  Canon  recurs  in 
the  Capitular.  Aquisgran.  c.  xx.,  with  the  omission  of 
Baruch  and  Lamentations. 

2  The  same  Canon  appears  in  Cone.  Hipp.  Ca/n.  xxxvi. 
The  Greek  version  of  the  Canou  omits  the  books  of 
Maccabees ;  and  the  history  of  the  Council  itself  is  very 
obscure.    Comp.  Cosin.  $82.  « 

3  This  Canon  mentions  three  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
Jvdiili  Is  not  found  in  some  MSS. ;  and  generally  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  published  text  of  the  ConcUiar  Canons 
needs  a  thorough  revision.  EJcclesiasticus  is  thus  men- 
tioned ;  e^tudev  Se  TrpoattrTOpetV^ti)  v/xty  fiav96.vei.v  vfiiov 
Tov?  viovi  TTjc  <ro(f>Cav  ToiJ  TroAu/iofloi/s  Xti.pa.)(.  Comp. 
CoTistit,  Apost.  ii.  57. 

The  Canons  of  Laodicea,  Carthage,  and  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  were  all  ratified  in  the  ^uini-Sextine  Council, 
Ca  .  2. 

*  'lepeixias  crvv®prr}VOii  kol  enLtTToKyj  ei>  ivi.  Origen 
expressly  says  mat  this  catalogue  is  ^s'^^palot  ira.- 
poSifioao-t,  and  begins  with  the  words :  eia-X  Bk  al  clkoo-l 
Svo  ^t'^Aoi  Ka6'  *E^patou9  a'iSe.  He  quotes  several  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  as  Scripture,  as  will  be  seen  below ; 
and  in  his  Letter  to  Afncanus  defends  the  interpolated 
Greelc  text  of  Daniel  and  the  other  0.  T.  boulcs,  on  the 
ground  of  their  public  use  (Sp.  ad  Afric.  (J  3,  ff.).  The 
whole  of  this  last  passage  is  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
places  in  the  clearest  light  the  influence  which  the  LXX. 
exercised  on  common  opinion. 

s  Athanasius  closes  his  whole  catalogue  with  the  words  : 
Tavra  ir/^aX  tou  trtoTTjpt'ou  .  .  ,  ev  toutois  fi-o  voig  to  rijs 
ei'o-eiSeias   fitScuTKoAetoi/   evayyeAi^erai.       /xTjSetff   toutoij 

€TTi^aXXeTOi-  iXT]Bk  Tovrtov  6.<})a.LpeC(rd(ij  tl €<xtlv  koL 

krepa  ^t^Ala  rovroiv  e^aiBev,  ov  KavovL^ui^Leva  /x^v  Tervnui- 
}i.iva.  5e  TTfLptt.  Tuv  iraripityv  avayivato'Kea'Bai  rot?  aprt 
■JTpocrep^o/ieVot?  koX  ^ouAo/xeVoty  Kanj^ettreat  tqv  ttjs 
eucre^etas  \6yoi', 

6  The  list  of  the  Apocryphal  books  is  prefaced  by  a 
clause  nearly  identical  with  that  in  Athanasius.  In  a 
Kecond  enumeration  (Creduer,  a.  a.  0.  p.  144),  three  books 
of  the  Maccahtes  and  Susanna  are  enumerated  among  the 
avTikeyoixeva. 

7  The  ApocTyphal  books  are  headed:  koI  ocroi  kyji- 
AeyovTat  1^5  TToAaias  a^rai  ettric.  Susanna  (l.  c.  Add. 
to  Daniel)  is  reckoned  amonp;  them. 

B  The  catalogue  ends  wiih  the  words:  Trao-a?  exets. 

et  Tl?  5e  TOUTWC  ekto?  ovk  ec  ■yi^Tjatot?. 

3  The  verses  occur  under  the  name  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  but  are  generally  referred  to  Amphilochius. 
Of  Esther  he  says :  toutoij  irpotreyKpivovo-t  riji/  'Eo-^^p 
TH/es.  He  concludes:  oSto?  ii/fevSetTraTos  Kai/wc  av  elij 
Ttav  BeoTTvevaTOJv  ypcuf)dtu. 

>o  Epiphanius  adds  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclus.:  xpVo-ifioL 
liev€i(riKatb}<f>e\tiJLOL,a\)C  elg  apiBi^ov  pt^riav  ovk  kva.- 
e.«        [.V        _  ^^  ^  ^^  Sia^jj/oj?  Ki^iaTt^  [ai/erc- 


(^epoi/rat,  hCo  ovSe  . 


B-qtrav'}.  The  same  catalogue  is  repeated  de  Mens.  p.  18C. 
In  another  place  (adv.  haer.  Ixxvi.  p.  941),  he  speaks  of 
the  teaching  contained,  in  "  the  xxii.  books"  of  the  Qld 
Test.,  in  the  New  Test.,  and  then  iv  raty  2ot/)tats,  SoAo- 
\lu)vt6<;  t€  t^fff^l  KOL  vlov  Xipax  koI  Trda-at^  aTrAwy  ^ei'at? 
■yptu^ats-  In  a  third  catalogue  (adv.  haer.  v.  p.  19)  he 
adds  the  letters  of  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  (which  he  else- 
where specially  notices  as  wanting  in  the  Hebrew, 
de  Mens.  p.  163),  and  speaks  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclus.  as 
ev  afx^iKeKTio  (among  the  Jews),  ywpls  aAAui'  TLvuiv 
pipKCtov  ivaTroKpv(f)iiiv.     Comp,  adv.  haer.  xxix,  p.  122, 

''  Leont.  I,  c.  raiiTo.  etrri  to.  Kavovi^oixeva  ^i^kia.  ev 
Tj]  eKKAijtria  koI  TToAaia  kol  via,  Siv  to.  TraAatd  iravra. 
SexovTo-L  01  'E^palni. 

'^  Joau^  Damasc.  I.  c.  17  a-o^Ca  rov  2oAo/awvto?  koX  t} 
2o(/)ta  Tov  'Itjo-ou  ....  evdperoL  p.ku  koI  KaKaX  oAA'  ovk 
apLBfj^ovvTai,  ov5e  eKCLVTO  ev  Tfj  KipojTw. 

'3  Quibus  nonnulli  adjiciunt  Esther,  Judith,  et  Tobit. 
eKTog  Se  lovriav  tt)s  ypai^y)s  atrav  voOou.  (Hody,  I.  c). 

I'l  Hilar.  I.  c.  Quibusdum  autem  visum  est  additis  Tobia 
et  Judith  xxiv.  libros  secundum  numerum  graecarum 
litterarum  connumerare  .... 

'5  Hieron.  I.  c.  Quicquid  extra  hos  (the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  canon)  est,  inter  apocrypha  ponendum.  Igitur 
Sapientia.  quae  vutgo  Salomonis  inscribitur,  et  Jesufdii. 
Sirach  liber,  etJuditli  et  Tobias  et  Fastor  non  sunt  in  ca- 
none.  Maccliobaeorum  primum  librum  Hebraicum  reperi : 
secundus  Graecus  est ... .  Cf.  Prol.  in  Libros  Salom.  ad 
Chrom:  at  Beliod.  Fertur  et  Uavapero^,  Jesufdii  Sirach 
liber,  et  alius  (//evSem'-ypai^os,  C[\n  Sapientia  t^alormonis 

inscribitur Sicut  ergo  Judith  et  T<Mt,  et  Maccha^ 

ba£orum  libros  legit  quidem  ecclesia,  sed  inter  canonicos 
non  recipit,  sic  et  haec  duo  volumina  legit  ad  aedifica- 
tionem  plebis,  non  ad  auctoritatem  eccleslasti coram  dog- 
matum  confirmandam.  Comp,  ]?rologos  in  Ban.  llierem., 
Tobit,  Judith,  Jonam;  Ep.  ad  Faulinum,  liii.  Hence  at 
the  close  of  Esther  one  very  ancient  MS.,  quoted  by 
Martianay  on  the  place,  adds :  Hucusque  completum  est 
Vet.  Test,  id  est,  omnes  canonicae  Scripturae  . .  .  quas 
transtulit  Hieronymus  , . .  .  de  Hebraic^  veritate  .... 
caelerae  vero  Scripturae,  quae  non  sunt  canonicae,  sed 

dicuntur  ecclesiasticae,  istae  sunt,  id  est giving  the 

list  contained  in  Frol.  Galat. 

ic  After  giving  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  received 
canon  of  N.  T.,  Rufinus  says;  Sciendum  tamen  est, 
quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  canonici  sed  tcclesiastici 
a  majoribus  appellati  sunt,  id  est,  Sapientia,  quae  dicitur 

Solojiwnis,  et  alia  Sapientia  quae  dicitur /tZu  Sirach 

ejusdem  vero  ordinis  libellus  est  Tobiae  et  Judith  et 

Machaba£orum  libri Quae  omnia  legi  quidem  in 

ecclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritatem 
ex  his  fidei  confirmandam.  Caeteras  vero  Scripturas 
apocryphas  nominarunt,  quas  in  ecclesiis  legi  noluerunt. 

'^  See  below. 

'8  Cassiodorus  gives  also,  however,  with  marks  of  high 
respect,  the  catalogue  of  Jerome,    Comp  Cosin,  5  89. 

'8  Isidorus,  like  Cassiodorjs,  gives  the  catalogue  of 
Jerome,  as  well  as  that  of  Augustine.    Comp.  Cosin  $  103. 
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CANON 

23,  4),  "  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  He- 
brew people  by  the  care  of  the  successive  priest-s." 
But  on  the  otlier  hand  Augustine  frequently  uses 
passages  from  the  apocryphal  books  as  co-ordinate 
with  Scriptui'e,  and  practically  disregards  the  rules 
of  distinction  between  the  varions  classes  of  Sacred 
writings  which  he  had  himself  laid  down.  He 
stood  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  age  of  inde- 
pendent learning,  and  follows  at  one  time  the  con- 
clusions of  cnticism,  at  another  the  prescriptions  of 
habit,  which  from  his  date  grew  more  and  more 
powerful. 

The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  which  was,  as 
it  will  be  seen,  wholly  unsupported  by  any  Greek 
authority,  was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.c.  397  ?),  though  with  a  reservation 
(Cao.  47,  De  conjirmando  isto  CaTuyne  tran^marina 
ecclesia  consulatur),  and  afterwards  published  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  the  name  of  Innocent, 
Damasus,  and  Gelasius  (cf.  Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
d,  Kan.  151  fF.);  and  it  recurs  in  many  later 
writers.  But  nevertheless  a  continuous  succession 
of  the  more  learned  father's  in  the  West  maintained 
the  distinctive  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  6th  cen- 
tury Peimasius  {Comm.  in  Apoc.  iv.  Cosin,  §92  ?), 
m  the  7th  GREGORY  the  Great  {Moral,  xix.  21,  p, 
ti22),  in  the  8th  Bede  {In  Apoc.  iv.  ?),  in  the  9th 
Alcuin  {ap.  Hody,  654  ;  yet  see  Carm.  vi.,  vii.); 
in  the  10th  Radulphus  Flav.  (In  Levit.  xiv. 
Hody,  655),  in  the  12th  Peter  of  Clugni  {Ep.  c. 
Petr.  Hody,  I.e.'),  Hugo  de  S.  Victore  {de 
Script.  6),  and  John  of  Salisbury  (Hody,  656  ; 
Cosin,  §130),  in  the  13th  Hugo  Cardinalis 
(Hody,  656),  in  the  14th  Nicholas  Liranus 
(Hody,  p.  657  ;  Cosin,  §146),  Wiclif  (?  corap, 
Hody,  658),  and  Occam  (Hody,  657  ;  Cosin,  §147), 
in  the  15th  Thomas  Anglicus  (Cosin,  §150),  and 
Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  §151),  in  the  16th 
Card.  XiMENES  {Ed.  Compl.  Pref.),  Sixtus 
Senensis  {Bihlioth.  1.  1),  and  Card.  Cajetan 
(Hody,  p.  662  ;  Cosm,  §173),  repeat  with  approval 
the  decision  of  Jerome,  and  draw  a'clear  line  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  (Cosin,  Scho- 
lastical  History  of  the  Canon;  Eeuss,  Die  Gesch. 
d.Heiligen  Schriften  N.  T.,  Ed.  2,  §328). 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  op  Trent,  the 
Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Canon 
was  open,  but  one  of  the  first  labours  of  that  as- 
sembly was  to  circumscribe  a  freedom  which  the 
growth  of  literature  seemed  to  render  perilous." 
The  decree  of  the  Council  '*  on  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,"  which  was  made  at  the  4th  Session 
(April  8th,  1546),  at  which  about  53  represen- 
tatives were  present,  pronounced  the  enlai-ged 
Canon,  including  the  apocryphal  books,  to  be  de- 
serving in  all  its  pai-ts  of  "  equal  veneration " 
(pari  pietatis  affectu),  and  added  a  list  of  hooks 
*' to  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt"  (ne  cui  du- 
bitatio  suboriri  possit).  This  hasty  and  peremptory 
decree,  unlike  in  its  fonn  to  any  catalogue  before 
published,  was  closed  by  a  solemn  anathema  against 
all  who  should  *'  not  receive  the  entire  books  with 
all  their  parts  as  sacred  and  canonical "  (Si  quis 
autem  libros  ipsos  integros  cum  omnibus  suis  par- 
tibus,  prout  in  ecclesia  catholica  legi  consuevcrunt 
et  in  veteri  vulgata  Latina  editione  habentur,  pro 
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"  The  history  of  the  Catalogiie  published  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  (1441)  is  obscure  (Cosin,  §§159 
f.),  and  it  was  probably  limited  to  the  determination 
of  books  for  JSeclesiastical  use  (Reuss,  §325). 


sacris  et  canonicis  non  susceperifc  ....  anathema 
esto.  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  iv.).  This  decree  was  not, 
however,  passed  without  opposition  (Sarpi ,  1 39  if.  ed. 
1655,  though  Pallavacino  denies  this)  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  absolute  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  later 
Romanists  have  sought  to  find  a  method  of  escaping 
from  the  definite  equalization  of  the  two  classes  of 
Sacred  wiitings  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the 
subsidiary  clauses.  DuPin  {Dissert,  prelim,  i.  1), 
Lamy  {App.  Bihl.  ii.  5),  and  Jahn  {Einh  ind.  A.  T., 
i.  141  fF.  ap.  Reuss,  a.  a.  0.  §337),  endeavoured  to 
establish  two  classes  of  proto-Canonical,  and  deutero- 
Canonical  books,  attribntmg  to  the  first  a  dogmatic, 
and  to  the  second  only  an  ethical  authority.  But 
such  a  classification,  however  true  it  maybe,  is  ob- 
viously at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  Tridentine 
decision,  and  has  found  comparatively  little  favour 
among  Romish  writei-s  (comp.  [Plerbst]  Welte, 
Einl  ii.  ff.  1  f.). 

The  reformed  churches  unanimously  agreed  in 
confii-ming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the  apo- 
cryjjhal  books,  but  the  form  in  which  this  judg- 
ment was  expressed  varied  considerably  in  the 
different  confessions.  The  Lutheran  formularies 
contain  no  definite  article  on  the  subject,  but  the 
note  which  Luther  placed  in  the  front  of  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Apocrypha  (ed.  1534),  is 
an  adequate  declai-ation  of  the  later  judgment  of 
the  Communion:  *'  Apocrypha,  that  is  Books  which 
are  not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  {nicht  gleich  ge- 
halten)  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  profitable 
and  good  for  reading."  This  general  view  was 
farther  expanded  in  the  special  prefaces  to  the  se- 
parate books  in  which  Luther  freely  ciiticized  their 
individual  woiih,  and  wholly  rejected  3  and  4  Es- 
dras,  as  unworthy  of  translation.  At  an  earlier 
period  Cai'lstadt  (1520)  published  a  critical  essay, 
De  canonicis  scripturis  libeUus  (reprinted  in  Cred- 
ner, Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan.  pp.  291  ff.),  in  which  he 
followed  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  Canonical  books 
int«  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Ju- 
dith, Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace,  as  Hagiogi-apha,  though 
not  included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  while  he  re- 
jected the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha  with  consi- 
derable parts  of  Daniel  as  "utterly  apocryphal" 
{plane  apocnjphi;  Credn.  pp.  389,  410  ff.). 

The  Calvinistic  churches  generally  treated  the 
question  with  more  precision,  and  introduced  into 
their  symbolic  documents  a  distinction  between  the 
''Canonical"  and  "Apocryphal,"  or  "Ecclesias- 
tical "  books.  The  Gallican  confession  (1561),  after 
an  enumeration  of  the  Hieronymian  Canon  {Art. 
3),  adds  {Art.  4)  "  that  the  other  ecclesiastical 
hooks  are  useful,  yet  not  such  that  any  article  of 
faith  could  be  established  out  of  them"  {quo  [sc. 
Spiritu  Sancto^  suggcrente  docemm\  illos  [sc. 
libros  Can/micosi  ah  aliis  libris  eccksiasticis  discei'- 
nere,  qui,  ut  sint  utiles,  non  sunt  tamen  ejusmodi, 
ut  ex  its  constitui  possit  aliquis  fidei  articulus). 
The  Belgic  Confession  (1561?)  contains  a  similar 
enumeration  of  the  Canonical  books  {Art.  4),  and 
allows  their  public  use  by  the  Church,  but  denies 
to  them  all  independent  authority  in  mattei-s  of 
faith  {Art.  6).  The  later  Helvetic  Confession 
(1562,  Bullinger)  notices  the  distinction  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  without  pro- 
nouncing any  judgment  on  the  question  (Niemeyer, 
Libr.  Symb.  Eocles.  Ref.  p.  468).  The  West- 
minster Confession  {Art,  3)  places  the  Apocryphal 
books  on  a  level  with  other  human  writings,  and 
concedes  to  tliem  no  other  authority  in  the  Church. 
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The  English  Church  {Art.  6)  appeals  directly  to 
thp  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  (including  [1571]  4  Esdias  and 
The  prayer  of  ManassesP)  a  use  '*  for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  mannei-s,"  but  not  for  the 
establishment  of  doctrine;  and  a  similar  decision  is 
given  in  the  Irish  Articles  of  1615  (Hardwick,  I.  o., 
341  f.).  The  original  Enghsh  Articles  of  1552 
contained  no  catalogue  {Art.  5)  of  the  contents  of 
**  Holy  Scripture,"  and  no  mention  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, although  the  Tridentine  decree  (1546) 
might  seem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary.  The 
example  of  foreign  Churches  may  have  led  to  the 
addition  upon  the  later  revision. 

The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in 
some  cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
declai-ation  was  made.  The  "  Confession  "  of  Cyi'il 
Lucar,  who  was  most  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Pi'otestant  churches,  confirms  the  Laodicene 
Catalogue,  and  mai'ks  the  Apocryphal  books  as  not 
possessing  the  same  divine  authority  as  those  whose 
cauonicity  is  unquestioned  (Kimmel,  Mon.  Fid. 
EgcUs.  Or.  i.  p.  42,  t6  Kvpos  irapa  rod  iravayiov 
irvevfiaTOS  ovk  exovcTiv  ws  rh  Kvpiws  Koi  ava/j.(pL- 
^6Ko}s  KavoviKh  $i^\la).  In  this  judgment  Cp'il 
Lucar  was  followed  by  his  firiend  Metrophanes  Cri- 
topulus,  in  whose  confession  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  given  (Kimmel,  ii.  pp. 
105  f.),  while  some  value  is  assigned  to  the  Apocry- 
phal books  {ctiro^K-fiTovs  ovx  7)yovfj.€6a)  in  consider- 
ation of  their  ethical  value  ;  and  the  detailed  decision 
of  Metrophanes  is  quoted  with  approval  in  the  "  Or- 
thodox Teaching"  of  Platon,  Metropolitan  of  Mos- 
cow (ed.  Athens,  1836,  p.  59).  The  **  Orthodox 
Confession  "  simply  refers  the  subject  of  Scripture  to 
the  Church  (Kimmel,  p.  159,  rj  ^KK\T\(ria  ex^*  "^^v 
i^ovciav  .  .  .  ya  SoKifid^-p  ras  ypa<f>ds ;  comp.  p, 
123).  On  the  other  hand  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem, 
held  in  1672,  "  against  the  Calvinists,"  which  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  led  by  Romish  in- 
fluence (yet  comp>  Kimmel,  p.  lxxx:\'-iii.),  pronounced 
that  the  books  which  Cyril  Lucar  ' '  ignoi-antly  or 
maliciously  called  apocryphal,"  ai-e  "  canonical  and 
Holy  Scripture,"  on  the  authority  of  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  Church  ([Kimmel,]  Weissenborn, 
Dosith.  Confess,  pp.  467  f.).  The  Constautinopo- 
iitan  Synod,  which  was  held  in  the  same  year,  no- 
tices the  difference  existing  between  the  Apostolic, 
Laodicene,  and  Carthaginian  Catalogues,  and  ap- 
pears to  distinguish  the  Apocryphal  books  as  not 
wholly  to  be  rejected  (Utra  fiivToi  rijov  ttJs  TraXaias 
diaOiiK'rjs  ^i^Kluv  tsj  avapiQfxi\(fei  T<av  aytoypd- 
(pcaj/  oh  cvfnr^pi.Ka.fji.^a.veTat  .  .  .  ovk  a.Tv6^\'r)ra 
Tuyxdyovffi  di6\ou).  '  The  authorised  Russian  Ca- 
techism {The  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church,  &c., 
by  Rev.  W.  Blackmore,  Aberd.,  1845,  pp.  37  If.) 
distinctly  quotes  and  defends  the  Hebrew  Canon  on 
the  authority  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  repeats  the 
judgment  of  Athauasius  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  as  a  pi-eparatory  study  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  current  of 
Greek  opinion,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  ancient  Greek  Catalogues,  coincides 
with  this  judgment. 

The  history  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  is 
involved  in  great  obsciu-ity  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 


P  The  Latin  copy  of  1562  includes  only  2,  3  Esd., 
Wisd..  Ecclus.,  Tobit,  Jud.,  1,  2  Mace.  (Hardwick, 
Wst.  of  Art.  p.  275). 
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The  Peshito  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  directly 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adlicred  to  the 
Hebrew  Canon;  but  as  the  LXX.  was  used  after- 
wards in  revising  the  version,  so  many  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  were  translated  from  the  Greek  at 
an  early  period,  and  added  to  the  original  coUection 
(Assem.  Bibl.  Or.  i.  7 1 ).  Yet  this  change  was  only 
made  gradually.  In  the  time  of  Ephrem  (c.  a.d. 
370)  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  were  yet 
wanting,  and  his  commentai'ies  were  confined  to 
the  boolcs  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  though  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Apocrypha  (Lardner,  Credibility, 
&c.,  iv.  pp.  427  f , ;  see  Lengerke,  Daniel,  cxii.). 
The  later  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much  light 
upon  the  question.  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus,  in  his 
short  commentary  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the  books 
in  the  following  order  (Assem.  Bibl.  Orient,  ii. 
282):  the  Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg.,  1  &  2  Sam., 
Ps.,  1  &  2  K.,  Prov.,  Ecclus.,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Wisd., 
Ruth,  Hist.  Siis.,  Job,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam., 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Bel,  4  Gosp.,  Acts  ...  14  Epist.  of  St. 
Paul,  omitting  1  &  2  Chr.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Esther,  Tobit, 
1  &  2  Mace,  Judith,  {Baruch  ?),  Apocalypse,  Epist, 
James,  1  Pet.,  1  John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Vocabulaiy  of  Jacob  of  Edessa 
(Assem.  /.  c.  p.  499),  the  order  and  number  of  the 
books  commented  upon  is  somewhat  different: 
Pent.,  Jos.,  Jud.,  Job,  1  &  2  Sam.,  David  (i.e. 
Ps.),  1  &2  IC,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Baruch, 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Prov.,  Wisd.,  Cant., .  Ruth,  Esth., 
Judith,  Ecclus.,  Acts,  Episf^ /ames,  1  Pet.,  1  John, 
14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  4  Gosp.,  omitting  1  &  2 
Chr.,  Ez.,  Neh.,  Eccl.,  Tobit,  1  &  2  Mace,  Apoc. 
(comp.  Assem.  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  4  not.). 

The  Catalogue  of  Ebed-Jesu  (Assem.  Bibl.  Orient.^ 
iii.  5  ff.)  is  lather  a  general  survey  of  all  the  He- 
brew and  Christian  literature  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  (Catalogus  Ubrorum  omnium  Ecclesias- 
ticorum)  than  a  Canon  of  Scripture.  After  enu- 
merating the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  together 
with  Ecclus.,  Wisd.,  Judith,  add.  to  Dan.,  and 
Baruch,  he  adds,  without  any  break,  **  the  traditions 
of  the  Elders"  (Mishnah),  the  works  of  Josephus, 
including  the  Fables  of  Aesop  which  wei  e  popularly 
ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  mentions  the 
"  book  of  Tobias  arid  Tobit."  In  the  like  manner, 
after  enumerating  the  4  Gosp.,  Acts,  3  Cath. 
Epist.  and  14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  he  passes  at  once 
to  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  of 
"the  disciples  of  the  Apostles."  Little  dependence, 
however,  can  be  placed  on  these  lists,  as  they  rest 
on  no  critical  foundation,  and  it  is  koown  fi'om 
other  sources  that  varieties  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  Canon  existed  in  the  Syrian  Church  (Assem. 
Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  6  not). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  deiives  its  origin 
fi'om  the  Syi'ian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice.  Junilius,  an  African  bishop  of  the  6th 
century,  has  presei-ved  a  ftdi  and  interesting  account 
of  tlie  teaching  of  Paulus,  a  Persian,  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, who  was  educated  at  Nisibis  where  "the 
Divine  Law  was  regulai-ly  explained  by  public 
masters,"  as  a  bi"anch  of  common  education  (JuniL 
Depart,  leg.  Fraef.).  He  divides  the  books  of  the 
Bible  into  two  classes,  those  of  "perfect,"  and 
those  of  "mean"  authority.  The  hrst  class  in- 
<;ludes  all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  with  the 
exception  of  1  &;  2  Chr.,  Job,  Canticles,  and  Esther, 
and  with  the  addition  of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  second 
chiss  consists  of  Chronicles  (2),  Job,  Esdi"as  (2), 
Judith,  Esther,  and  Maccabees  (2),  which  ai-e  added 
by    "very    many"    {plurimi)   to   the   Canonical 
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books.  The  remaining  books  are  pronounced  to  be 
of  no  authority,  and  oF  these  Canticles  and  Wisdom 
are  said  to  be  added  by  "  some  "  {quidam)  to  the 
Canon.  The  classification  as  it  stands  is  not  without 
difficulties,  but  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  (comp.  Hody,  p.  653 ;  GaWsmdi,  Biblioth. 
xii.  79  ff.  The  reprint  in  Wordsworth,  On  the 
CaTwn,  App.  A.,  pp.  42  ff.,  is  very  imperfect). 

The  Armenian  Canon,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tiined  from  editions,  follows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but 
it  is  of  no  critical  authority ;  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  Aethiopian  Canon,  though  it  is  more 
easy  in  this  case  to  tmce  the  changes  through  which 
it  has  passed  (Dillmann,  Ueber  d.  Aeth.  Kan.^  in 
Ewald's  Jakrhuch,  1853,  pp.  144  ff.). 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  quoted  mider 
the  heads  for  which  they  are  specially  valuable, 
some  still  remain  to  be  noticed.  C.  F.  Schmid, 
Hist.  ant.  et  vindic.  Can.  S.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test., 
Lips.  1775.  [H.  Corrodi],  Yersuch  einer  Beleucht- 
umj  .  .  .  d.  Bibl.  Kanons,  Halle,  1792  ;  Movers, 
Loci  quidam  Hist.  Can.  V.  T.  illitstrati,  Breslau, 
1842.  The  great  work  of  Hody  {De  biblior.  text., 
Oxon.  1705)  contains  a  rich  store  of  materials, 
though  even  this  is  not  free  from  minor  errors. 
Stuai-t's  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old 
Test.  Canon,  London,  1849,  is  rather  an  apology 
than  a  history. 

IV.  The  history  of  tlie  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.— The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 
presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  the  Canon  of 
the  0.  T.  The  beginnings  of  both  Canons  are  obscure 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arose: 
both  grew  silently  under  the  guidance  of  an  inward 
instinct  rather  than  by  the  force  of  external 
authority :  both  were  connected  with  other  religious 
literature  by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed  a 
partial  and  questionable  authority :  both  gained 
definiteness  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief 
difi'erence  lies  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all 
the  churches  of  the  West  have  joined  in  ratifying 
one  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  while  they  are  divided  as 
to  the  position  of  the  0.  T.  Apocrypha. 

The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  three  periods.  The  first 
extends  to  the  time  of  Hegesippus  (c.  a.d.  170), 
and  includes  the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and 
gradual  collection  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  The 
second  is  closed  by  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
(a.d.  303),  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred 
writings  from  the  remaining  Ecclesiastical  literature. 
The  third  may  be  defined  by  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.d.  397),  in  which  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  was  formally  ratified  by  conciliar 
authority.  The  first  is  characteristically  a  period 
of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation,  the  third  of 
authority ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
features  of  the  successive  ages  in  the  course  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  170  A.D. — The  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
themselves  contain  little  more  than  faint,  and 
perhaps  unconscious  intimations  of  the  position 
which  they  were  destined  to  occupy.  The  mission 
of  the  Apostles  was  essentially  one  of  preaching  and 
not  of  writing:  of  founding  a  present  church  and 
not  of  legislating  for  a  futu?e  one.  The  "  word  " 
is  essentially  one  of  "  hearing,"  "  received,"  and 
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"  handed  down,"  a  "  message,"  a  "  proclamation." 
Written  instruction  was  in  each  particular  case  only 
occasional  and  fragmentary;  and  the  completeness 
of  the  entire  collection  of  the  incidental  records  thus 
formed  is  one  of  the  most  striking  prodfs  of  the 
Providential  power  which  guided  the  natural 
development  of  the  church.  The  prevailing metliod 
of  interpreting  the  0.  T.,  and  the  peculiar  position 
which  the  first  Chiistians  occupied,  as  standing  upon 
the  verge  of  "  the  coming  age  "  (aldtjv),  seemed  to 
preclude  the  necessity  and  even  the  use  of  a  "  New 
Testament."  Yet  even  thus,  though  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  Apostles  regarded  tJieir  written 
remains  as  likely  to  presei-ve  a  perfect  exhibition  of 
the  sum  of  Christian  truth,  coordinate  with  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  they  claim  for  their  writings  a 
public  use  (1  Thess.  v.  27  ;  Col.  iv.  16  ;  Rev.  xxii. 
18), and  an'authoritative  power  (1  Tim.  iv.  1  ff.  ;  2 
Thess.  iii.  6  ;  Rev.  xxii.  19)  ;  and,  at  the  time  when 
2  Peter  was  written,  which  on  any  supposition  is  an 
extremely  early  writing,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
were  placed  in  significant  connexion  with  **  the 
other  Scriptures  "  ^  (rhs  XoLirhs  ypat^tis,  not  tols 
&.\\as  ypa<pds). 

The  transition  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  sul>- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  abi-upt  and  striking.  An 
age  of  conservatism  succeeds  an  age  of  creation ;  but 
in  feeling  and  general  character  the  period  which 
followed  the  working  of  the  Apostles  seems  to  have 
been  a  faithful  reflection  of  that  which  they 
moulded.  The  remains  of  the  literature  to  which 
it  gave  birth,  which  are  wholly  Greek,  are  sin- 
gularly scanty  and  limited  in  range,  merely  a  f§w 
Letters  and  '*  Apologies."  As  yet  writing  among 
Christians  was,  as  a  general,  rule,  the  result  of  a 
pressing  necessity  and  not  of  choice ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  vain  to  expect  either  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  written 
Canon,  or  any  clear  testimony  as  to  its  limits. 

The  writings  of  the  Ai'OSTOLic  Fathers  (c. 
70-120  A.D.)  are  all  occasional.  They  sprang  out 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  offered  little  scope 
for  quotation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Apostolic  tradi- 
tion was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men,  and  the 
need  of  written  Gospels  was  not  yet  made  evident  by 
the  cori'uption  of  the  oral  narrative.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  fathers 
is  chiefly  important  as  proving  the  general  currency 
of  such  outlines  of  history  and  types  of  doctrine  as 
are  preserved  in  our  Canon.  They  show  in  this 
way  that  the  Canonical  books  offer  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  belief  of  the  next  age,  and  must 
therefore  represent  completely  the  earlier  teaching 
on  which  that  was  based.  In  three  places,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  was  natural  to  look  for  a  more 
distinct  reference,  Clement  {Ep.  47),  Ignatius  {ad 
Eph.  12),  and  Polycai-p  {Ep.  3)  refer  to  Apostolic 
Epistles  written  to  those  whom  they  were  them- 
selves addressing.  The  casual  coincidences  of  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  with  the  language 
of  the  Epistles  ai-e  much  more  extensive.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Epistles  of  Jnde^  2  Pete?^,  and 
2,  3  John'  with  which  no  coincidences  occur,  and 
1,  2  Thessalonians,  Colossians,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
with  which  the  coincidences  are  very  questionable, 
all  the  other  Epistles  were  clearly  known,  and  used 
by  them  ;  but  still  they  are  not  quoted  with  the 
formulas  which  preface  citations  from  the  0.  T. 

^  The  late  tradition  commonly  quoted  from  Photius  |  SeoTrorov  irde-f}  re  koX  eavfiara  koX  StSdyfxaTa SteVa^e 

(Biblioth.  254)  to  show  that  St'.  John  completed  the  I  re  (cal  tTvvSLTjp$pui{re  .  .  ,  . 

Canon  refers  only  to  the  Gospels  :  tovs  TOfjL&u^  oi  ace-        ^  The  titles  of  the  disputed  hooks  of  the  N.  T.  are 

ypa4>ov    &ia<l>6pots    ykioa-frais   Ta    (rwr^pia   tou  '  italicized  throughout,  for  convenience  of  reference. 
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(^  ypa<l>i}  \4yei,  yeypairraL,  &c.),^  nor  is  the 
famous  phrase  of  Ignatius  (ad  Philad.  5,  trpoff^vy^v 
T(j?  €vayy^\i(fas  aapKVl-qffov  KaXTotsa.Troa'T6\ois 
ais  irp^ff^vTepicp  iKK\7)<rlas)  suflBcient  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  collection  of  Apostolic  records  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  sum  of  Apostolic  teaching.  The 
coincidences  with  the  Gospels  on  the  other  hand 
both  in  fact  and  substance  ai'e  numerous  and  inter- 
esting, but  such,  as  cannot  be  refeired  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  our  present  written  Gospels.  Such  a 
use  would  have  been  alien  from  the  character  of  the 
age  and  inconsistent  with  the  influence  of  a  his- 
torical tradition.  The  details  of  the  life  of  Christ 
were  still  too  fresh  to  be  sought  for  only  in  fixed 
records ;  and  even  where  memory  was  less  active, 
long  habit  interposed  a  barrier  to  the  recognition  of 
new  Scriptures.  The  sense  of  the  infinite  depth 
and  pai'amount  authority  of  the  0.  T,  was  too 
powerful  even  among  Gentile  converts  to  require  or 
to  admit  of  the  immediate  addition  of  supple- 
mentary books.  But  the  sense  of  the  peculiar 
position  which  the  Apostles  occupied,  as  the  original 
inspired  teachers  of  the  Christian  church,  was 
already  making  itself  felt  in  the  sub-apostolic  age ; 
and  by  a  remarkable  agreement  Clement  (ad  Cor. 
i.  7,  47),  Polycai-p  (ad  Phil,  iii.),  Ignatius  (ad 
Ram.  iv.),  and  Barnabas  (c.  i.)  draw  a  clear  line 
between  themselves  and  their  predecessors,  from 
whom  they  were  not  separated  by  any  lengthened 
intervals  of  time.  As  the  need  for  a  definite 
standai-d  of  Christian  truth  became  more  pressing, 
so  was  the  chamcter  of  those  in  whose  writings  it 
was  to  be  sought  more  distinctly  apprehended. 

The  next  period  (120-170  A.D.),  which  maybe 
fitly  teimed  the  age  of  the  Apologists,  canies  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  one  step 
further.  The  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  acquired  a 
fresh  impoi"tauce  in  controversy  with  Jew  and 
Gentile.  The  oral  tradition,  which  still  remained 
in  the  former  age,  was  dying  away,  and  a  variety 
of  written  documents  claimed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Canonical  Gospels  were 
definitely  separated  from  the  mass  of  similar  narra- 
tives in  virtue  of  their  outward  claims,  which  had 
remained,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance  during  the  period 
of  tradition.  The  need  did  not  create  but  recog- 
nised them.  Without  doubt  and  without  con- 
troverey,  they  occupied  at  once  the  position  which 
they  have  always  retained  as  the  fourfold  Apostolic 
record  of  the  Saviour's  ministry.  Other  narra- 
tives remained  cuiTent  for  some  time,  which  wei'e 
either  interpolated  forms  of  the  Canonical  books 
(The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews^  &c.),  or 
independent  tx-aditions  (The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  &c.),  and  exercised  more  or  less  in- 
fluence upon  the  foim  of  popular  quotations,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  upon  the  text  of  the  Cauonical 
Gospels;  but  where  the  question  of  authority  was 
raised,  the  four  Gospels  were  ratified  by  universal 
consent.  The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr 
■  \J-  c.  246  A.  D.)  is  in  this  respect  most  important. 
Au  impartial  examination  of  his  Evangelic  references, 
if  conducted  with  due  reference  to  his  general 
manner  of  quotation,  to  possible  variations  of  read- 
ing, and  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  which  excluded 

'  The  exceptions  to  this  statement  ■which  occiu'  in 
the  Lati7i  versions  of  Polycarp  [ad  Phil.  c.  sit,  *'  ut 
his  Scripturis  dictum  est,"  Ps.  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  iv.  26), 
and  Barnabas  {c.  iv.  "  sicut  scriptum  est,"  Matt.  xx. 
16),  cannot  he  urged  against  the  uniform  practice 
which  i'i  observed  in  the  original  texts.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  Evangelic  citLitions  are  prefaced  by 
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express  citations  from  Christian  books,  shows  that 
they  were  derived  certainly  in  the  main,  probably 
exclusively,  from  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that 
each  Gospel  is  distinctly  recognised  by  him  (Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  §103,  p.  331,  D.  eV  yap  to?s  airofju/ijiio- 
velfxatnv  &  ^"^fiX  vtrh  r  a>v  airo  (rT6\wj/  (Mat- 
thew, John)  avTov  Kul  ray  eK^luois  itapa- 
KOKovdrjffdvTiov  (Mark,  Luke)  a-vvrerdxBai 
....  Comp.  Dial.  c.  49  with  Matt.  xvii.  .13; 
Dial.  c.  106  with  Mark  iii.  16,  17  j  Dial.  c.  105 
with  Luke  xxiii.  46).  The  references  of  Justin  to 
St.  John  are  less  decided  (comp.  Apol.  i.  6 1 ;  Dial.  63, 
123,  56,  &c. ;  Otto,  in  Illgen's  Zeitschrift,  u.  s.w. 
1841,  pp.  77  ff.  1843,  pp.  34  ff.) ;  and  of  the 
other  books  of  the  N.  T.  he  mentions  the  Apoca- 
lypse only  by  name  (Dial.  c.  81),  and  offers  some 
coincidences  of  language  with  the  Pauhne  Epistles. 

The  evidence  of  Papias  (c.  140-150  a.d.)  is 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Justin,  but  goes 
back"  to  a  still  earlier  generation  (6  Trpefffiirepbs 
eAeye).  In  spite  of  the  various  questions  which  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  intei-pretation  of  the  fragments 
of  his  '  Enan'ations '  preserved  by  Eusebius  (JI.  E. 
iii.  39)  it  seems  on  every  account  most  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with  our 
present  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  the 
former  of  which  he  connected  with  an  earlier 
Hebrew  original  (-^p^^j/eiKre) ;  and  probably  also 
with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (Frag.  xi.  Kouth ;  comp. 
Iren.  v.  s.  f.),  the  fonner  Epistles  of  St,  John  and 
St.  Peter  (Euseb.  H,  E.  iii.  24),  and  the  Apocalypse 
(Frag,  viii.).* 

Meanwhile  the  Apostolic  writings  were  taken  by 
various  mystical  teachers  as  the  foundation  of 
strange  schemes  of  speculation,  which  are  popularly 
confounded  together  under  the  general  title  of 
Gnosticism,  whether  Gentile  or  Jewish  in  their 
origin.  In  the  earliest  fragments  of  Gnostic  wi'iters 
which  remain  there  are  traces  of  the  use  of  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  of  1 
Corinthians  (^A.ir6<pa(Tt$  fieydXt]  [Simon  M.]  ap. 
Hippol.  adv.  Haer.  vi.  16 ;  9  ;  13)  ;  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  attributed  by  a  confusion  not  difficult  of 
explanation  to  Cermthus  (Epiph.  Haer,  li.  3). 
In  other  Gnostic  (Ophite)  writings  a  little  later 
there  are  references  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke, 
St.  John,  Romans,  1,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Hebrews  (Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon-,  pp. 
313  ff.)  ;  and  the  Clementine  Homilies  contain 
clear  coincidences  with  all  the  Gospels  (Horn.  six. 
20  St.  Mark;  Ham,  xix.  22  St.  John).  It  is, 
indeed,  in  the  fragments  of  a  Gnostic  writer,  Basi- 
hdes  (c.  125  a.d.),  that  the  writings  of  the  Ni  T. 
are  found  quoted  for  the  fii"st  time  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  0.  T.  (Ba.<jil.  ap.  Hipp. 
adv.  Haer.  pp.  238  yiypatrrai ;  240  ^  ypatp-fi^  &c.). 
A  Gnostic,  Heracleon,  was  the  first  known  com- 
mentator on  the  Christian  Scriptures.  And  the 
history  of  another  Gnostic,  Marcion,  furnishes  the 
fii-st  distinct  evidence  of  a  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 

The  need  of  a  definite  Canon  must  have  made 
itself  felt  dmnng  the  course  of  the  Gnostic  con- 
troversy. The  common  records  of  the  life  of  Christ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  first  fixed  in  the  dis- 
cussions with  external  adversaries.     The  standard 


[Kupios]  elirev  not  Keyat,  "which  seems  to  show  that 
they  were  derived  from  tradition  and  not  from  a 
written  narrative  {Clem.  JSp.  13,  46). 

*^  A  fragment  of  Papias'  Commentary  on  the  Apo- 
calypse is  preserved  in  the  Commentary  published  by 
Cramer,  Cat.  in  Apoc.j  p.  360,  which  is  not  noticed 
by  llouth. 
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of  Apostolic  teaching  was  determined  when  the 
Church  itself  was  rent  with  internal  divisions.  The 
Canon  of  Marcion  (c.  140  a.d.)  contained'  both 
elements,  a  Gpspel  ("The  Gospel  of  Christ") 
which  was  a  mutilated  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and 
an  "  Apostle"  or  Apostolicon,  which  contained  ten 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul — the  only  trae  Apostle  in 
Marcion's  judgment  —  excluding  the  pastoral 
Epistles,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews  (Tert,  adv.  Marc. 
V. ;  Epiph.  adv.  Haer.  xlii.).  The  naiTow  limits  of 
this  Canon  were  a  necessaTy  consequence  of  Marcion's 
belief  and  position,  but  it  offers  a  clear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  Apostolic  writings  were  thus  early 
regarded  as  a  complete  original  mle  of  doctrine. 
Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  regarded 
the  books  which  he  rejected  as  unauthentic.  The*  con- 
duct of  other  heretical  teachers  who  professed  to 
admit  the  authority  of  all  the  Apostles  proves  the 
converse ;  for  they  generally  defended  their  tenets 
by  forced  intei-pretations,  and  not  by  denying  the 
authority  of  the  common  records.  And  while  the 
first  traces  of  the  recognition  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion and  collective  unity  of  the  Canon  comes  from 
them,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  without  inverting  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity,  that  they  gave  a 
model  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  did  not  them- 
selves simply  pei'petuate  the  belief  and  custom 
which  had  grown  up  wiihin  it. 

The  close  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  two 
impoiiant  testimonies  to  the  N.  T.  as  a  whole. 
Hithei-to  the  evidence  has  been  in  the  main  frag- 
mentary and  occasional ;  but  the  Mueatorian 
Canon  in  the  West,  and  the  Peshito  in  the  East, 
deal  with  the  collection  of  Christian  Scriptures  as 
such.  The  first  is  a  fragment,  apparently  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  yet  of  Roman  origin, 
mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
written,  from  internal  evidence,  about  170  a.d.  It 
commences  with  a  clear  reference  to  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  and  then  passes  on  to  St.  Luke  as  the  thirds 
St,  John,  the  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
The  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  is  quoted  in  the  text ; 
and  then  aftenvards  it  is  said  that  **  the  Epistle  of 
Jtuie  and  two  Epistles  of  the  John  mentioned  above 
(superscripti :  or  "  which  bear  the  name  of  John  " 
siiperscriptae)  are  reckoned  among  the  Catholic 
[Epistles]  (M.S.  Catholica,  i.e.  Ecclesia  ?)."  "  We 
receive  moreover  the  Apocalypses  of  John  and 
Peter  only,  which  [latter]  some  of  our  body  will 
not  have  read  in  the  Church,"  "  Thus  the  cata- 
logue omits  of  the  books  received  at  present  the 
Epistle  of  James^  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
2  Feter,  while  it  notices  the  partial  reception  of 
the  Revelation  of  Feter.  The  Canon  of  the  Peshito 
forms  a  remarkable  complement  to  this  catalogue. 
It  includes  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  fourteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  JameSj 
omitting  Jude,  2  Feter,  2,  3  John,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  and  this  Canon  was  preserved  in  the  Syrian 
Churches  as  long  as  they  had  an  independent 
literature  (Ebed  Jesu  f  1318  A.D.  ap,  Assem. 
Bibl.  Or.  iii,  pp,  3  ff,).  Up  to  this  point,  there- 
fore, 2  Feter  is  the  only  book  of  the  N.  T.  which 
is  not  recognised  as  an  Apostolic  and  authoritative 
writing ;    and  in   this   result  the  evidence   from 
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"  We  have  given  what  appears  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  corrupt  text  of  the  passage.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  discuss  all  the  disputed  points  here ;  comp. 
ITist.  ofN.  T.  Ccmoriy  pp.  242  flf.,  and  the  references 
there  given. 


casual  quotations  coincides  exactly  with  the  enu- 
meration in  the  two  express  catalogues. 

2.  The  history  of  the  Oanon  of  the  N.  T.  from 
170  A,D.  to  303  A.D. — The  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon  is  marked  by  an  entire  change 
in  the  literary  character  of  the  Church.  From  the 
close  of  the  second  century  Christian  writers  take 
the  foi'emost  place  intellectually  as  well  as  morally  ; 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Alexandrine 
Church  widened  the  range  of  Catholic  thought,  and 
checked  the  spread  of  speculative  heresies.  From 
the  first  the  common  elements  of  the  Roman  and 
Syrian  Canons,  noticed  in  the  last  section,  fonu  a 
Canon  of  acknowledged  books,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
authoritative  and  inspired,  and  coordinate  with 
the  0.  T.  Each  of  these  points  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  fathers  who  represent 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria  and  North 
Airica.  Irenaeus,  who  was  connected  by  direct 
succession  with  Stv  John  (Euseb.  //,  E.  v,  20), 
speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  as  *'  perfect, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Word  of 
God  and  His  Spirit "  {Adv.  Haer.  ii.  28,  2).  **  There 
could  not  be,"  he  elsewhere  argues,  **  more  than 
four  Gospels  orfewer"  (^Adv.  Haer.  iii.  11,  8  sq.). 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  again,  marks  "the 
Apostle"  (A  ctTTfio-ToAos,  Strom,  vii,  3,  §14; 
sometimes  airSffToKoi)  as  a  collection  definite  as  "the 
Gospel,"  and  combines  them  "as  Scriptures  of  the 
Lord"  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  {Strom,  vi.  11, 
§88)  as  "  ratified  by  the  authority  of  one  "Almighty 
power"  {Strom,  iv.  1,  §2).  Tertullian  notices 
particulai-ly  the  introduction  of  the  word  Testament 
for  the  earlier  word  Instrument,  as  applied  to  the 
dispensation  and  the  record  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  1),  and 
appeals  to  the  New  Testament,  as  made  up  of  the 
"  Gospels  "  and  "  Apostles"  {adv.  Frax.  15).  This 
comprehensive  testimony  extends  to  the  fom'  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  1  Peter,  1  John,  thii*teen  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Apocalypse;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Apocalypse,  no  one  of  these  books  was  ever 
afterwai'ds  rejected  or  questioned  till  modem  times. " 

But  this  impoi-tant  agreement  as  to  the  principal 
contents  of  the  Canon  left  several  points  still  un- 
decided. The  East  and  West,  as  was  seen  in  the 
last  section,  severally  received  some  books  which 
were  not  universally  accepted.  So  far  the  error 
lay  in  defect;  but  in  other  cases  apocryphal  or 
unapostolic  books  obtained  a  partial  sanction  or  a 
popular  use,  before  they  finally  passed  into  oblivion. 
Both  these  phenomena,  however,  were  limited  in 
time  and  range,  and  admit  of  explanation  from  the 
internal  chai'acter  of  the  books  in  question.  The 
examination  of  the  claims  of  the  sepai'ate  writings 
belongs  to  special  introductions ;  but  the  subjoined 
table  (No.  Ill,)  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  historic  evidence  which-  beai-s  upon 
them. 

This  table  might  be  much  extended  by  the  insei- 
tion  of  isolated  testimonies  of  less  considerable 
writers.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
of  the  *'  disputed"  books  of  the  N.  T.,  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  universally  received,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Dionysius  of  Alexandi-ia,.  by  alL  the 
writers  of  the  period ;  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, by  the  Churches  of  Alexandi-ia,  Asia  (?)  and 
Syria,  but  not  by  these  of  Afiiica  and  Rome.     The 


"  The  Manichees  offer  no  real  exception  to  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Comp.  Beausobue,  Hist,  de 
Manich^  i.  fL  297  f,. 
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CANON 

Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  little  used,  and  the  Second  Ep.  of  St. 
Feter  was  barely  known. 

But  while  the  evidence  for  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  is  much  more  copious  during  this  period 
than  during  that  which  pieceded,  it  is  essentially  of 
the  same  kind.  It  is  the  eridence  of  use  and  not  of 
inquiry.  The  Canon  was  fixed  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice, and  doubts  were  resolved  by  custom  and  not 
by  criticism.  Old  feelings  and  beliefs  were  perpe- 
tuated by  a  living  tradition ;  and  if  this  habit  of 
mind  was  unfavourable  to  the  pennanent  solution 
of  difficulties,  it  gives  tresh  force  to  the  claims  of 
the  acknowledged  books,  which  are  attested  by  the 
witness  of  every  division  of  the  Church  (Origex, 
Cypeian,  Methodius),  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  unanimity  could  have  arisen  except 
from  the  original  weight  of  apostolical  authority. 
For  it  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  acknowledged  books  as  a  whole  is  at  once 
clear  and  concordant  from  all  sides  as  soon  as  the 
Christian  literature  is  independent  and  considerable. 
The  Canon  preceded  the  literature  and  was  not  de- 
termined by  it. 

3.  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  from  A.D. 
303-397. — The  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  di- 
rected in  a  great  measure  against  the  Christian 
writings  (Lact.  Instit.  v.  2 ;  &  mort.persec.  16). 
The  Influence  of  the  Scriptures  was  already  so 
great  and  so  notorious,  that  the  surest  method  of 
destroying  the  faith  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of 
the  records  on  which  it  was  supported.  The  plan 
of  the  emperor  was  in  part  successful.  Some 
were  found  who  obtained  protection  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  Sacred  books,  and  at  a  later  time  the 
question  of  the  readmission  of  these  "  traitors  "  {tra- 
ditores),  as  they  were  emphatically  called,  created 
a  schism  in  the  Church.  The  Donatists,  who  main- 
tained the  sterner  judgment  on  their  crime,  may  be 
regarded  as  maintaining  in  its  strictest  integiity  the 
popular  judgment  in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
dissension  ;  and  Augustine  allows  that  they  held  in 
common  with  the  Catholics  the  same  '*  Canonical 
Scriptures,"  and  were  alike  "  bound  by  the  autho- 
rity of  both  Testaments"  (August,  c.  Cresc.  i.  31, 
57  ;  Ep.  129,  3).  The  only  doubt  which  can  be 
raised  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Bonatist  Canon 
arises  from  the  uncertain  language  which  Augus- 
tine himself  uses  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  the  Donatists  may  also  have  countenanced. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  complete 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  commonly  received  at  pre- 
sent, was  rati6ed  at  the  third  CoujJCiL  of  Car- 
thage (a.d.  397),'  and  from  that  time  was  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  Latin  Church  (Jerome, 
Innocent,  Rufinus,  Philastrius),  though  oc- 
casional doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
still  remained^  (Ibid.  Hisp.  Proem.  §§85-109). 

Meanwhile  the  Syrian  Churches,  faithful  to  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained  the 
Canon  of  the  Pashito.     Chrysostom  (t407  a.d.). 
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TiiEODOEE  of  MorsuESTiA  (f429  A.D.),  and 
Tiieodoeet,  who  represent  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
furnish  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  Epistles  of 
Jude,  1  Peter,  2,  3  John,  or  the  Apocalypse. 
JUNIIJUS,  in  his  account  of  the  public  teaching 
at  Nisibis,  places  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude, 
2,  3  John,  2  Peter  in  a  second  class,  and  mentions 
the  doubts  which  existed  in  the  East  as  to  the  Apo- 
cabjpse.  And  though  Epheem  Syrds  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Apocalypse  {0pp.  Syr.  ii.  p. 
332  c),  yet  his  genuine  Syrian  works  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  Syrian  Canon, .  a  fact  which  must  throw 
some  discredit  upon  the  frequent  quotations  from 
them,  which  occur  in  those  wiitings  which  are  only 
preserved  in  a  Greek  translation. 

The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied a  mean  position  as  to  the  Canon  between  the 
East  and  West.  With  the  exception  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, they  received  generally  all  the  books  of  the 
N-.  T.  as  contained  in  the  African  Canon,  but  this 
is  definitely  excluded  from  the  Catalogue  of  Gre- 
gory of  Nazianzus  (tc  389  a.d.),  and  pro- 
nounced "  spurious "  {p69oii)  on  the  authority  of 
"  the  majority"  (oi  irKelovs),  in  that  of  Amphilo- 
CHins  (o.  380  A.D.),  while  it  is  passed  over  m 
silence  in  the  Laodicene  Catalogue,  which  even  if  it 
has  no  right  to  its  canonical  position,  yet  belongs  to 
the  period  and  country  with  which  it  is  commonly 
connected.  The  same  Canon,  with  the  same  omis- 
sion of  the  Apocalypse  is  given  by  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem (t386  A.D.)  ;  though  EpiPHANins,  who 
was  his  fellow-countryman  and  contemporary,  con- 
firms the  Western  Canon,  while  he  notices  the 
doubts  which  were  entertained  as  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse. These  doubts  prevailed  in  the  Church  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  Apocalypse  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  recognised  there  down  to  a  late  period, 
though  m  other  respects  the  ConstantinopoMtan 
Canon  was  complete  and  pure  (NiCEPHOEUS,  Pho- 
Tics,    Oecumenius,   Theopiiylact,   t  c.    1077 

A.D.). 

The  well-known  Festal  Letter  of  Athanasius 
(•i-373  A.D.)  bears  witness  to  the  Alexandrine 
Canon.  This  contains  a  cleai-  and  positive  list  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  they  are  received  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  is  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  his  successor  Cyeil. 

One  impoi-tant  Catalogue  yet  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. After  noticing  in  separate  places  the  origin 
and  use  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  EnsEBius 
sums  up  in  a  famous  passage  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiry into  the  evidence  on  the  Apostolic  books 
furnished  by  the  writings  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies {H.  E.  iii.  25).  His  testimony  is  by  no 
means  free  from  difliculties,  nor  in  all  points  ob- 
viously consistent,  hut  his  last  statement  must  be 
used  to  fix  the  interpretation  of  the  former  and 
more  cursory  notices.  In  the  first  class  of  acknow- 
ledged books  (dfjLoXoyovfieva)  he  places  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (i.e.  fourteen, 
H.  E.  iii.  3),  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  {d  ye  (pmelri) 


y  The  enumeration  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  marks  the 
doubt  which  had  existed  as  to  the  Hebrews  :  Epistolae 
Pauli  Apostoli  xili ;  ejusdem  ad  Hebraeos  una.  In  the 
Council  of  Hippo  [Can.  36)  the  phrase  is  simply  "  xiv 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  Generally  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  doubt  was  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  as 
to  the  authorship,  and  not  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the 
letter.     Comp.  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Dard.,  129,  §3. 

*  The  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  from  the  sixth  century 
downwards  very  frequently  contain  the  apocryphal 


Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  among  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
generally  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  but  also 
in  other  places,  without  any  mark  of  suspicion.  The 
text  in  Cod.  Karl.  (Brit.  Mus.)  2833  {sec.  xi.),  in 
which  it  occurs  after  the  Apocalypse,  differs  in  several 
respects  from  any  of  Anger's  MSS.  Comp.  Anger,  Der 
Laodieeneririef,  Leips.  1843,  pp.  142  ff.  The  Greek 
title  in  G  (not  F),  jrpos  AaoufiaKi]tra9  apx^Tai,  is  appa- 
rently only  a  rendering  of  the  Latin  title  from  the 
form  of  the  name  {y.  Laudicenses). 
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No.  IV.— THE  CHIEF  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Only  "  disputed  "  books  are  noticed,  or  such  as  were  in  some  degree  recognized  as  authoritatiTe. 
The  symbols  are  used  as  before. 


Is 


I.  CoNciLiAR  Catalogues: 

[Laofijcea] 

Carthage      

Apostolic  (Concil.  Quinisext.) 

II.  Oriental  Catalogues  : 
(a)  Syria. 

The  Peshito  Version    . . 

Junilius        

Joaim.  Damasc 

Ebed  Jesu 

(&)  Palestine. 

Eusebius      

Cyril  of  Jerus 

Epiphauius 

(c)  Alexandria. 

Origen 

Athanasius 

(d)  Asia  Minor. 

Gregor.  Naz 

Amphilochius      

(e)  Constantinople, 
Chrysostom  

Leontius       

Nicephorus 

U.  Occidental  Catalogues: 

(a)  Africa. 

Cod.  Clarom 

Augustine 

(6)  Italy. 

Can.  Murat 

Philastrius 

Jerome  

Rufiims         . .       

Innocent       

[Gelasius] 

CassiodoiTis  (  Vet.  Trans.^  . . 

(c)  Spain. 

Isidore  of  Sev 

Cod.  Baroc.  206..     '..      -. 


* 

? 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

() 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

() 


1 


L.  c.  supr.^ 
L.  c.  siqrr. 
L.  C.  supr? 


L.  c.  supr.  ■ 
L.  c.  supr.^ 
L.  c.  supr. 

H.  E.  iii.  25.^ 

L.  c.  supr.^ 

Adv.  haer.  Isixi.  5. 

Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25. 
L.  c.  supr.^ 

L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr.^ 

Synopsis  S.  Script,  torn. 

vi.  p.  318  A.8 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr.^ 


Tischdf.  Cod.  Clarom. 

pp.  468,  sq. 
L.  c.  supr. 

Sist.  N.  T.  Canon,  pp. 

558  fF. 
Haer.  88  (AU,  eO).'" 
^rfPaw^.  Ep.  53,  §8{i. 

p.548,  Ed.Migne). 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supn: 
L.  c.  supr. 
De  inst.  div.  Zitt.  H." 

Be  Ord.  Zibr.  S.  Script. 

init.^^ 
Hody,  p.  649. 


1  The  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  is  frequently  ex- 
plained by  the  expressed  object  of  the  Catalogue,  as  a  list 
uf books  for  public  ecclesiastical  use:  otra  Sel  ^t^Aia 
avayLvtoa-KSirBat,,  compared  with  the  former  canon :  ort 
ou  Set  IBtoiTiKOvs  i/zoA/xous  KeyecrOai  iv  Tfj  eKKAijtrt^,  k-t.\. 
Yet  compare  the  Catalogue  of  Cyril. 

2  The  Catalogue  adds  likewise  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (Siara-yat . . .  iv  oktw  ^l^A.tol9)  foi'  esoteric  use. 
When  the  Catalogue  was  confirmed  in  the  Quinisextine 
Council  (Can,  2),  the  Constitutions  were  excluded  on  the 
ground  of  corruptions;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
Epistles  of  Clement,  both  of  wliich,  as  is  well  known,  are 
found  at  the  end  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  and  are  mentioned  in 
tlie  index  before  the  general  summary  of  books  ;  which 
again  is  tollowed  by  the  titles  of  the  Apocryphal  Psalms 
of  Solomon. 


3  He  adds  also  *'  the  Apostolic  Canons,"  and  according 
to  one  MS.  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement. 

*  The  other  chief  passages  in  Eusebins  are,  JT".^.  in*  3, 
24 ;  ii.  23.  His  object  in  the  passage  quoted  is  avaxe^- 
Kaiiaa-atreai  to?  Si7Au)0etVas  T^j  Kaivq?  Sto&^mjs  ypo^os. 

5  The  list  concludes  with  the  words,  ri  Se  Aotn-a  navra 
Ifw  KeCtrBw  €v  ^evrepta-  koX  oau  fiev  ev  hcKkna-uf  ftij 
afayti'QJfficeTat,  TaOra  /xijfie  Kara  uavrov  avayiviatTKe 
Kadbis  Tjieoutra?  ....  , 

6  At  the  end  of  the  list  Athanasins  says  (comp.  abovej, 
|U.Tj5ets  TOUTOt?  eirtj3aA\€Tw,  fnjSe  TOUTWi'  a<^pet<rf«  Ti. 

'  Amphiloch.  I.e.: —  *  ^ 

Tivis  6e  <j>aa-l  ttji'  Trpbs  'E^paiov?  voBov^ 
oi/K  c5  Keyovre^'  yvTjtri'a  yap  ij  X'^P^^* 
elip-  Ti  KoLTTov ;  KoBoKiKdv  iirioTokoiV 
Tivei  (j-ei/  eirra  (^oirtV,  oi  5e  Tpeis  fiovov 
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in  case  its  authenticitij  is  admitted  (such  seems  to 
be  his  meaning),  the  Apocalypse.  The  s«coud  class 
of  disputed  books  (avTi\€y6fLeva)  he  subdivides 
into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  such  as  were 
generally  known  and  recognised  {yv(&piiJ.a  toIs 
TToWoTs),  including  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jiide, 
2  Feter,  2,  3  John ;  and  the  second  of  those  which 
he  pronounces  spmious  {v66a)^  that  is  wliich  were^ 
either  unauthentic  or  unapostolic,  as  the  Acts  of 
Paul,  the  Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  (if  not  a  work  of  the  Apostle), 
and  according  to  some  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebre'\*^s.  These  two  gi-eat  classes  contain  all  the 
books  which  had  received  ecclesia-stical  sanction,  and 
were  in  common  distinguished  fi-om  a  third  class 
oUieretical  forgeries  (e.g.  the  Gospels  of  Thomas, 
Peter,  Mathias,  &c.). 

One  point  in  the  testimony  of  Ejisebius  is  pai'ti- 
cularly  desei-ving  of  notice.  The  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  apostolic  authority  of  2  Feter  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  existing  writings  of  the  fii-st  three 
centuries  is  extremely  slender ;  but  Eusebius,  who 
possessed  more  copious  materials,  describes  it  as 
*' generally  well  known;"  and  this  circumstance 
alone  suggests  the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
the  early  Catalogues  rest  on  evidence  no  longer 
available  for  us.  In  other  respects  the  classification 
of  Eusebius  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  results  which 
follow  from  the  examination  of  the  extant  ante- 
Nicene  literatui'e. 

The  evidence  of  later  winters  is  little  more  than 
the  repetition  or  comibination  of  the  testimonies 
already  quoted.  An  examination  of  tiible  No.  IV., 
p.  266,  which  includes  the  most  important  Cata- 
logues of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  will  convey  a 
clear  summary  of  much  that  has  been  said,  and 
supply  the  most  important  omissions. 

At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
the  N.  T.  Canon  became  again  a  subject  of  gi-eat 
though  partial  interest.  The  hasty  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  affirmed  the  authority  of 
all  the  books  commonly  received,  called  out  the 
opposition  of  controversialists,  who  quoted  and  en- 
forced the  early  doubts.  Erasmus  with  charac- 
teristic moderation  denied  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hehrevss^  2  Peter,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, but  left  their  canonical  authority  unques- 
tioned {Praef.  ad  Antilegom.).  Luther,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  bold  self-reliance,  created  a  purely 
subjective  standai'd  for  the  canonicity  of  the  Scrip- 
turas  in  the  character  of  their  '*  teaching  of  Christ," 
and  while  he  placed  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle 
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of  St.  John,  the  bJpistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans' 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St* 
Peter,  in  the  first  rank  as  containing  the  "  kerael  ot 
Chiiatianity,"  he  set  aside  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
St,  Jiide,  St.  James,  and  the  Apocalypse  at  the 
end  of  his  vei'sion,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the  re- 
maining Antilegomena  with  varying  degi'ees  of  dis- 
respect, though  he  did  not  separate  2  Feter  and 
2,  6  John  from  the  other  Epistles  (comp.  Landerer, 
Art.  Kanon  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.  pp.  295  ff.). 
The  doubts  which  Luther  rested  mainly  on  intenial 
evidence  were  vaiiously  extended  by  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers (Melancthon,  Centur.  Magdeh.,  Flacius, 
Gerhard  :  comp.  Reuss,  §334) ;  and  especially 
with  a  polemical  aim  against  the  Romish  Church 
by  Chemnitz  {Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  i.  73).  But 
while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  writers  was  to 
place  the  Antilegomena  on  a  lower  stage  of  autho- 
lity,  their  views  received  no  direct  sanction  in  any 
of  the  Lutheran  symbolic  books  which  admit  the 
"  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Old  and* 
New  Testaments,"  as  a  whole,  without  further 
classification  or  detail.  The  doubts  as  to  the  An- 
tilegomena of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the 
Lutherans.  Carlstadt,  who  was  originally  a 
fiiend  of  Luther  and  afterwards  professor  at  Zurich, 
endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  question  to  a  critical 
discussion  of  evidence,  and  placed  the  Antilegomena 
in  a  third  class.*'  on  account  of  the  controversy  as 
to  the  books,  or  i-ather  (ut  certius  loquar)  as  to  their 
authors"  {De  Can.  Script,  pp.  410-12,  ed. 
Credn.).  Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  at 
least  questioned  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  did  not 
set  aside  their  canonicity  {Praef.  ad  Hebr. ;  ad 
2  Petr.) ;  and  he  notices  the  doubts  as  to  St.  James 
and  St.  jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 

The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable. 
In  the  Articles  of  1552  no  list  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  is  given ;  but  in  the  Elizabethan  Articles 
(1562,  1571)  a  definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
given  as  "  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of .  whose  authority  was  never  any 
doubt  in  the  Church"  (Ai-t.  vi.).  This  definition 
is  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the 
0.  T.  and  of  the  Apocrypha;  and  then  it  is  said 
summarily,  without  a  detailed  catalogue,  "  all  the 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received, 
we  do  receive  and  account  them  for  Canonical 
(pro  Canonicis  habemus)."  A  distinction  thus  re- 
mains between  the  *'  Canonical "  books,  and  such 
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fjLiav  Se  tlirpov  itjv  t'  'liodvvov  fxCav  .  .  . 
Tijc  fi'  'ATroKa\ui//ii/  tiji*  '\u>a.vvov  ira-kiv 
Tiveff  {j.ev  iyKpCvovtriv, '  ot  irKeCovs  Se  ye 
v69ov  Kiyov(Tiv.     OStos  ai^euSeo-Taro? 
Kafui'  av  enj  ^^av  Osoirvevo'Ttav  ypas^Hsv  .  .  . 
8  This  Canon  of  Chrysostom,  which  agrees  with  that  of 
the  Peshito,  is  fully  supported  by  the  casual  evidence  oi 
,  the  quotations  which  occur  hi  his  works.    The  quotation 
from  2  Peter,  which  is  found  in  Horn,  in  Jownn.  34  (33), 
torn.  viii.  p.  230  (ed.  Par.),  stands  alone.    Suidas'  asser- 
tion (s.  V,  Itoafi^s)  that  he  received  "  the  Apocalypse  and 
three  Epistles  of  St.  John  "  is  not  supported  by  any  other 
evidence. 

"  Nicopborus  adds  to  the  disputed  books  "  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews."  In  one  MS.  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John  is  placed  also  among  the  Apocryphal  books 
(Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  122). 

'"  This  catalogue,  which  excludes  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  (statutura  est  nihil  aliud  legi 
in  ycclesia  deberc  catholica  nisi  ....  et  Pauli  (redecim 


epistolas  et  septem  alias  ....),  is  followed  by  a  section 
in  which  Philastrius  speaks  of  "  other  [heretics]  who 
assert  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  Paul's " 
(Haer.  89).  And  in  another  place  (Hae?:  60)  lie  reckons 
it  as  heresy  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  and 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  The  different  statements  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  careless  compilation, 

"  This  catalogue  Is  described  as  "  secundum  antiquam 
translationem,"  and  stands  parallel  with  those  of  Jerome 
and  Augustine.  The  enumeration  of  the  Catholic  epistles 
is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  I  believe  that  it  includes 
only  three  epistles.  Epistolae  Petri  ad  gentes,  Jacobi, 
Johannis  ad  Parthos.  The  insertion  of  Judrn  after 
gentes,  seems  to  have  been  a  typographical  error,  tor  the 
present  writer  has  not  found  the  reading  in  any  one  of 
four  MSS.  which  he  has  examined.    ■ 

'2  In  another  place  {Deeccks.  Offic.  i.  12)  Isidore  men- 
tions without  condemning  the  doubts  which  existed  as  to 
the  Epistle  to  tli£  Hebrews,  James,  2,  3  John,  2  /^etcr,  but 
not  as  to  Jude. 
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'*  Canonical  books  as  have  never  been  doubted  in 
the  Chui-ch ;"  and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  framei"s  of  the  Ai-ticles  intended 
to  leave  a  freedom  of  judgment  on  a  point  on  which 
the  greatest  of  the  continental  reformers,  and  even 
of  Romish  scholars  (Sixtus  Sen.  Biblioth.  8.i.\; 
Caietan,  Praef.  adEpp.  adHahr.,  Jac,  2,  3  John, 
Jud.)  were  divided.  The  omission  cannot  have 
ansen  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  Article  in  ques- 
tion was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
agi-eed  on  the  N.  T.  Canon ;  for  all  the  other  pro- 
testant  confessions  which  contain  any  list  of  books, 
give  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the 
Old  Testament  {Conf.  Belg.  4 ;  Conf.  Gall.  3  ; 
Conf.  Fid.  1).  But  if  this  license  is  lightly  con- 
cealed by  the  Anglican  Ai-ticles,  the  great  writers  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  it.  The  early  commentatoi-s  on  the  Articles 
take  little  (Burnet)  or  no  notice  (Beveridge)  of  the 
*doubts  as  to  the  Aiitilegomena ;  and  the  chief  con- 
troversialists of  the  Reformation  accepted  the  full 
Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (Whitaker,  Disp.  on 
Scripture,  cxiv.  p.  105 ;  Fulke's  Defence  of  EnA]. 
Trans,  p.  8 ;  Jewel,  Defence  of  Apol.  ii.  9,  1). 

The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  case 
of  the  0.  T.  was  seen  to  be  httle  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Roman  and  Reformed  Ohui'ches 
on  the  N.  T.  were  less  marked ;  and  the  two  conflict- 
ing Greek  confessions  confii-m  in  general  terms, 
without  any  distinct  enumeration  of  books,  the  po- 
pular- Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (JJyr.  Luc.  Ccmf.  i.  p. 
42;  Dosith.  Confess,  i.  p.  467).  The  confession 
of  Meteophaxes  gives  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  ;  and  compares  their  number — thirty-three — 
with  the  years  of  the  Saviour's  life,  that  "  not  even 
the  number  of  the  Sacred  books  might  be  devoid  of 
a  divine  mystery."  {Metroph.  Critop.  Conf.  ii.  105, 
Ed.  Kimm.  et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was 
already  the  case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
(Leo  AUatius,  ap.  Fabric.  Bihl.  Grace,  v.  App.  p. 
38),  the  Antilegomena  are  reckoned  by  the  Greek 
Church  as  equal  in  Canonical  authority  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  remaining  books  {Catechism,  I.  c. 
supr.). 

The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  especially 
during  the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
belong  to  the  special  ai-ticles.  The  general  course 
which  they  have  taken  is  simple  and  natui-al. 
Semlor  {Untersuch.  d.  Kan.  1771-5)  fii-st  led  the 
way  towards  the  later  subjectiv^e  criticism,  though 
he  rightly  connected  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
with  the  foi-mation  of  the  Catholic  Chui'ch,  but 
without  any  clear  recognition  of  the  providential 
power  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  followed  a 
series  of  special  essays  in  which  the  sevei-al  books 
were  discussed  individually  with  little  regarf  to  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  the  whole  collection 
(Schleiermacher,  Bretschneider,  De  Wette,  &c.). 
At  last  an  ideal  view  of  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity was  used  as  the  standai-d  by  which  the  books 
were  to  be  tried,  and  the  books  were  regai-ded  as 
results  of  typical  forms  of  doctrine  and  not  the 
sources  of  them  (F.  C.  Baur,  Schwegler,  Zeller). 
All  ti-ue  sense  of  historic  evidence  was  thus  lost. 
The  gi-owth  of  the  Church  was  left  without  expla- 
nation, and  the  original  relations  and  oi^anic  unity 
of  the  N.  T.  were  disregarded. 

For  the  later  period  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T. 
Canon,  from  the  close  of  the  second  century,  tlie 
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great  work  of  Lai-dner  {Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History,  »"W"orks  i.' — vi.  Ed.  Kippis,  1788)  furl 
nishes  ample  and  trustwoi-thy  materials.  For  the 
earlier  period  his  criticism  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
and  requires  to  be  combined  with  the  results  of 
later  inquiries.  Kirchhofer^s  collection  of  the  ori- 
ginal passages  which  bear  on  the  history  of  the 
Canon  {Quellensammlung,  u.  s.  w.,  Ziirich,  1844) 
is  useful  and  fairly  complete,  but  frequently  inac- 
curate. The  writings  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  his  fol- 
lowers often  contain  very  valuable  hints  as  tp  the 
chai-acteristics  of  the  several  books  in  relation  to 
later  teaching,  however  perverse  their  conclusions 
may  be.  In  opposition  to  them  Thiersch  has  vin- 
dicated, perhaps  with  aA  exce^  of  zeal, ,  but  yet  in 
the  main  rightly,  the  position  of  the  Apostolic  wiit- 
ings  in  relation  to  the  first  age  (  Versuch  zur  Her- 
stellung,  u.  s.  w.,  Erlangen,  1845;  and  Erwieder- 
ung,  u.  s.  w.,  Erlang.,  1846).  The  section  of  Reuss 
on  the  subject  {Die  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schnften 
N.  T.,  2te  Aufl.  Braunschw.  1853),  and  the  article 
of  Landerer  (Herzog's  Encyklop.  s.  v.)  contain  va- 
luable summaries  of  the  evidence.  Other  references 
and  a  fuUer  discussion  of  the  chief  points  ai-e  given 
by  the  author  of  this  article  in  The  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cambr.  1855).     [B.  F.  W.] 

CANOPY  (Kwriairerov  ;  cpnopeum;  Jud.x.21, 
xiii.  9,  xvi.  19).  The  canopy  of  Holofemes  is  the 
only  one  mentioned,  although,  perhaps,  from  the 
"  piUai-s  "  of  the  litter  [Bed]  described  m  Cant.  iii.  • 
10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its  equipage  would  include 
a  canopy.  It  probably  retained  the  mosquito  nets 
or  curtains  in  which  the  name  originated,  although 
its  description  (Jud.  x.  21)  betrays  luxury  and 
display  rather  than  such  simple  usefulness.  A'an'O 
(ii!.  E.  ii.  10.  8)  uses  q^me  in  conopeis  jacent  of 
languid  women  very  much  as  avmrauiiifvos  .... 
iif  T^  KQtvwTTeltjj  (1.  c.)  describes  the  position  of  a 
luxurious  general.  (For  further  classical  illusti-a- 
tion,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  CONOPEnM.)  It  might 
possibly  be  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business  was 
escape  without  delay,  should  have  talien  the  trouble 
to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Holofei-nes? 
Probably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew  notion 
that  blood  should  be  instantly  covered  (comp. 
2  Sam.  XX.  12 ;  Lev.  xvii.  13)  [Blood]  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  light  bedding  of  Syria  was  inade- 
quate. [Bed.]  Tent  furniture  also  is  naturally 
lighter,  even  when  most  luxurious,  than  that  of  a 
palace ;  and  thus  a  woman's  hand  might  unfii  it 
fi-om  the  pillai-s  without  nmch  difliculty.    [H.  H.] 

CANTICLES  (D'Ttyn  T'K',  Song  of  Songs, 
i.  e.  the  most  beautiful  of  songs ;  ^fffia  aa-fmruv ; 
Canticum  Canticorum),  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  The 
Sons  op  Solomon.  No  book  of  the  0.  T.  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  varied  criticism,  or  been 
more  frequently  selected  for  sepai-ate  translation 
than  the  Song  of  Solomon.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  consider  it  under  foiu'  points  of  riew : — I.  Aa- 
thorsmidate;  II.  Form;  III.  Meaning;  IV.  Ca- 
nonicity. 

I.  Author  and  date. — By  the  Hebrew  title  it  is 
ascribed  to  Solomon  ;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and 
by  the  majority  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writei-s,  an- 
cient and  modem.  In  fact,  if  we  except  a  few  of 
the  Talmudical  writers  (Bava  Bathra,  R.  Moses 
Kimchi ;  see  Gray's  Key),  who  assigned  it  to  the 
age  of  Hezekiah,  there  is  scai-cely  a  dissentient  voice 
down  to  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy.  More  recent 
criticism,  however,  has  called  in  question  this  deep- 
rooted,  and  well  accredited  tradition.     Among  Eng- 
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and  Rosenmiiller,  regard  the  poem  as  belonging  to 
the  age  of  Ezra  ami  Nehemiah  (Kennicott,  Diss.i. 
pp.   20-22 ;    Eichom,    hagogen  in    V.  T.  P.  iil. 
S  647,  p.  531,  it:  ed.  sec. ;  liosenm.  Animadv.  on 
Lomth.   Fraelect.,   Schol.  in    V.  T.).     Kennicott 
based  his  opinion  upon  the  uniform   insertion  of 
the  ',  in  all  the  copies,   in   the  name  of  David 
(Tn).     The   name,   however,   occurs   only   once 
(iv.  4)  ;  and  the  insertion  of  the  letter  in  tllis  soli- 
tarv  instance  is  easily  accoimted  for  by  a  supposed 
error  in  transcription.     At  any  rate  the  insertion 
of  the  '  would  not  bring  the  Canticles  so  far  down 
as  the  time  of  Ezra  ;  since  we  find  the  same  pecu- 
liarity  in   Hos.    iii.    5,   and  Am.    vi.    5    (Gesen. 
Lex.  s.  v.).     The  charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been 
vigorously  pressed  by  Rosenmiiller,  and  especially 
bv  Eichom.     But  Gesenius  {Heh.  Gr.  §2)  assigns 
tlie   book  to    the    golden  age    of   Hebrew  litera- 
ture, and  traces  "  the  few  solitary  Chaldaisms " 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  that  age  to   the 
hands   of  Chaldee   copyists.     Gesenius  .has  more- 
over suggested  an  important  distinction  between' 
Chaldaisms,  and  dialectic  variations  indigenous  to 
N.  Palestine,  where  he  conjectures  that  Judges  arid 
Canticles  were  composed.     The  application  of  this 
principle  is  suflioient  to  eliminate  most  of  the  Chal- 
daisms alleged  by  Eichom   (e.  g.  B"  for  IK'S)  ; 
while  the  occurrence  of  similar-  fonns  in  Phoenician 
affords  an  indication, of  other  intrusive  forces  beside 
the   Aramean  acting   upon  the  Biblical   Hebrew. 
Nor  is  the  suggestion  of  Gesenius  that  the  book  was 
written  in  N.   Palestine,  and  consequently  tinged 
with  a  local  colouring,  inconsistent  with  the  opinion 
which  places  it  among  the  "  one  thousand  and  five  " 
songs  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  32).     Comp.  1  K.  ix.  19 
with  2  Chr.  viii.  6,  where  thebnildings  of  Lebanon 
are  decidedly  contrasted  with  those  of  Jerusalem, 
and  are  not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with  the 
"  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon"   (1  K.  vii.  2), 
which   was  probably  in  Jerasalem.     By  a  further 
comparison  of  these  passE^es  with  Robinson  {Bibl, 
Bes.  iii.  441),  who  describes  remains  of  massive 
buildings  as  still  standing  on  Lebanon,  it  will  appear 
probable  that  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hunting-seat 
somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain  (comp. 
Cant.  iv.  9).     In  such  a  ref^reat,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  scenery,  and  the  language  of  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles. 
Artistically  this  would  have  been  in  keeping  with 
the  general  conditions  of  pastoral  poetry.     In  our 
own  language   such   compositions    are  not   unfre- 
quently  accommodated  to  rustic  ideas,  and  some- 
times to  provincial  dialects.     If,  moreover,  it  should 
be  urged  that  Chaldaisms  are  not  provincialisms ; 
it  may  be  replied  that  Solomon  could  scarcely  be 
ignorant  of  the  Aramean  literature  of  his  own  time, 
and  that  he  may  have  consciously  used  it  for  the 
purpose  of  enrichment  (Gesen.  Heb.  Gr.  §§  2,  4). 

The  title,  though  it  is  possibly  too  flattering  to 
have  come  from  the  hand  of  Solomon,  must  have 
existed  in  the  copy  used  by  the  LXX.,  and  conse- 
quently can  lay  claim  to  a  re.spectable  antiquity. 
The  moral  argument  pot  forwai-ii  by  the  supporters 
of  the  most  recent  literal  interpretation,  and  based 
upon  the  improbability  of  Solomon's  criminating 
himself  (see  below),  is  not  very  conclusive.  His 
conduct  could  easily  be  traced  to  a  spiiit  of  gene- 
rous self-accusation ;  and  at  any  rate  it  need  not  be 
e.xalted  above  the  standard  wttch  was  likely  to 
flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  such  as  his. 


On  the  whole  then  it  seems  unnecessaiy  to  depart 
li-om  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title. 

Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
great  ingenuity  has  been  employed  by  the  Rabbi- 
nical and  some  Christian  writers,  in  deteimining  at 
what  period  of  that  monarch's  life  the  poem  was 
written  (see  Pol.  Si/n.  Fref,  ad  Cant.).  The  point 
at  issue  seems  to  have  been  whether  Solomon  ever 
repentfid  after  his  fall.  If  he  did,  it  was  contended 
that  the  ripeness  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Song 
seemed  the  natural  growth  of  such  an  experience  : 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  Urged  that  no  other  than  a  spi- 
ritually-minded man  conld  have  composed  such  a 
poem ;  and  that  therefore  it  must  have  been  written 
while  Solomon  was  still  the  cherished  of  God. 
Then  again  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  the  com- 
position was  the  product  of  Solomon's  matured 
wisdom,  or  the  fresh  outburst  of  his  warm  and 
passionate  youth ;  whether  in  fact  the  master  ele- 
ment of  the  poem  were  the  literal  form,  or  the 
allegorical  meaning.  The  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  interpretation,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  III.  below. 

II.  Form. — This  question  is  not  determined  by 
the  Hebrew  title.     The  rendering  of  Dn't^n  T'B', 


mentioned  by  Simonis  {Lex.  LLeb.),  "  series  carmi- 
num"  (comp.  fffipa,  chain),  and  adopted  by 
Paulus,  Good,  and  other  commentatore,  can 
scarcely  compete  with  Gesen.  "  Song  of  Songs, 
!.  e.  the  most  beautiful  of  songs"  (comp.  Ps. 
xlv.  1,  nhn.''   "iV,  "  a  delightful  song,"  Gesen. ; 

"  carmen  jucundum,"  Rosenm. ;  comp.  also  Theocr. 
Idy.  via.  Trpa(r<pi\€s  ij.4\os).  The  non-continuity 
which  many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far 
from  being  a  modern  discovery.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  Lat.  "  Cantica  canticorum," 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  "  the  songs  and 
hymns  which  Solomon,  the  prophet,  the  king  of 
Israel,  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  before  the 
Lord."  Ghislerius  (16th  cent.)  considered  it  a 
drama  in  five  acts.  One  of  the  first  separate  trans- 
lations published  in  England  is  entitled  "  The  Can- 
ticles, or  Balades  of  Solomon,  in  Englysh  metre," 
1549  ;  and  in  1596  appeared  Solomon's  Song  in 
8  eclogues,  by  J.  M.  [Jervase  Markham]  ;  the 
number"  of  eclogues  in  this  latter  production  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Idylls  into  which  the 
book  was  aftenvards  divided  by  Jahn.  Down  to 
the  18th  cent.,  however,  the  Canticles  were 
generally  regai'ded  as  continuous. 

Gregory  Nazianzus  calls  it  i/viJ.(j>iKhv  Spafid  re 
Kol  ^(TfjLa.  According  to  Patrick,  it  is  a  *'  Pastoral 
Eclogue,"  or  a  "  Dramatic  poem ;"  according  to 
Lowth,  "  an  epithalamium,  or  oapiffrhs  nuptialis  of 
a  pastoral  kind ."  Michaelis  and  Rosenmiiller,  while 
differing  as  to  its  interpretation,  agree  in  making 
it  continuous,  *' carmen  amatorium"  (Mich.").  A 
modified  continuity  was  suggested  by  Bossuet,  who 
divided  the  Song  into  7  parts,  or  scenes  of  a  pas- 
toral drama,  corresponding  with  the  7  days  of  the 
Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Lowth,  Fraelect.  xxx.). 
Bossuet  is  followed  by  Calmet,  Percy,  WilMams, 
and  Lowth  ;  but  his  division  is  impugned  by  Taylor 
(Fragm.  Calmef),  who  proposes  one  of  6  days ;  and 
considers  the  drama  to  be  post-nuptial,  not  ante- 
nyptial,  as  it  is  explained  by  Bossuet.  The  entire 
nuptial  theoi-y  has  been  severely  handled  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  and  the  literal  school  of  interpreters  in 
general.  Michaelis  attacks  the  first  day  of  Bossuet, 
and  involves  in  its  destniction  the  remaining  six 
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{I^ot.  ad  Lowth.  Prael.  xxxi.).  It  should  be  ob- 
sei*ved  that  Lowth  does  not  compromise  himself  to 
the  perfectly  dramatic  character  of  the  poem.  He 
makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of  the  minor  kind,  i.  e. 
dramatic  as  a  dialogue ;  and  therefore  not  more  di-a- 
matic  than  an  Idyll  of  Theocritus,  or  a  Satire  of 
Horace.  The  feet  is,  that  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover a  plot ;  and  evidently  meant  a  good  deal  more 
by  the  term  "  pastoral "  than  by  the  term  "  drama." 
Moreover,  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  only  dramatic 
element  in  Cant,  be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pastoral 
character  of  its  scenery,  and  allusions,  renders  the 
tei-m  drama  less  applicable  than  that  of  idyll. 
Bossuet,  however,  claims  it  as  a  regular  drama  with 
all  the  proprieties  of  the  classic  model.  Now  the 
question  is  not  so  much  whether  the  Canticles 
make  up  a  drama,  or,  a  series  of  idyUs,  as  which 
of  these  two  Greek  names  the  more  nearly  ex- 
presses its  form.  And  if  with  Lowth  we  recog- 
nize a  chorus  completely  sympathetic  and  assistant, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  avoid  calling  the 
poem  a  dramft.  But  in  all  the  translations  of  the 
allegorical  school  which  ai'e  based  upon  the  dra- 
matic idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  is  so  in- 
fi-equent,  or  so  indefinite ;  the  absence  of  anything 
like  a  dramatic  progi'ess  and  development  sufficient 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  chorus  is  so  evident, 
that  the  strongly  mai'ked  idyllic  scenery  could  not 
fail  to  outweigh  the  scai'cely  perceptible  elements 
of  dramatic  intention.  Accordingly  the  Idyllic 
theoiy,  propounded  by  Sig.  Melesegeuio,  confinned 
by  the  use  of  a  similar  forai  among  the  Arabians, 
under  the  name  of  "Cassides**  (Sir  W.  Jones, 
Foes.  As.  Comment,  iii.),  and  adopted  by  Good, 
became  for  a  time  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  the 
allegorical  school.  After  Markham's  translation, 
however  (see  above),  and  the  division  of  Ghisle- 
rius,  we  cannot  consider  this  theory  as  originating 
either  with  the  learned  Italian  translator,  or,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Home,  with  Sir  W.  Jones. 

The  idyllic  form  seems  to  have  recommended 
itself  to  the  allegorical  school  of  translators  as 
getting  rid  of  that  dramatic  unity  and  plot  which 
their  system  of  interpretation  reduced  to  a  succes- 
sion of  events  without  any  culminating  issue.  In 
fact,  it  became  the  established  method  of  division 
both  with  literal  and  allegorical  translators;  e.g. 
Herder,  Pye  Smith,  Kleuker,  Magnus ;  and  as  late 
as  1846  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Noyes  of  Harvard 
Univei"sity,  an  ultra  literalist.  Bat  the  majority 
of  recent  translators  belonging  to  the  Uteral  school 
have  adopted  the  theory  of  Jacobi,  originally  pro- 
posed in  1776,  and  since  developed  by  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  Meier,  &c.  Based  as  this  theory  is  upon 
the  dramatic  evolution  of  a  simple  love-stoiy,  it 
supplies  that  essential  movement  and  interest,  the 
want  of  which  was  felt  by  Lowth  ;  and  justifies  the 
application  of  the  tenn  drama^  to  a  composition  of 
which  it  manifests  the  vital  principle  and  organic 
structure. 

By  the  reactionary  allegorists,  of  whom  Rosen- 
mliller  may  be  considei-ed  the  representative,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  has  either  been  made  absolutely 
continuous,  or  has  been  divided  with  reference 
to  it^  spiritual  meaning,  rather  than  its  external 
forni  (e.  g.  Hengstenberg,  and  Prof.  BuiTowes). 

The  supposition  that  the  Cant,  supplied  a  model 
to  Theocritus  seems  based  on  merely  verbal  coinci- 
dences, such  as  could  scai'cely  fail  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  pastoral  poetry  (comp.  Cant.  i.  9, 
vi.  10,  with  Theocr.  XAiii.  30,  36  ;  Cant.  iv.  11  with 
1'heocr.  xx.  26,  27;  Cant.  viii.  6,  7,  witl\  Theoor. 
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xxiii.  23-26 ;  see  other  passages  in  Pol.  Syn. ; 
Lowth,  Prael, ;  Gray's  Key').  In  the  essential 
mattei's  of  form  and  of  ethical  teaching,  the  re- 
semblance does  not  exist. 

III.  Meaning. — The  schools  of  interpretation 
may  be  divided  into  three : — the  mystical,  or 
typical ;  the  allegorical ;  and  the  literal. 

1.  The  mystical  interpretation  is  properly  an 
offshoot  of  the  allegorical,  and  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying 
a  literal  basis  for  the  speculations  of  the  allegorists. 
This  basis  is  either  the  man-iage  of  Solomon  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  his  maiTiage  with  an  Israel- 
itish  woman,  the  Shulamite.  The  former  (taken 
together  with  Hanner*s  variation)  was  the  favomite 
opinion  of  the  mystical  intei-preters  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century:  the  latter  has  obtained  since 
its  introduction  by  Good  (1803).  The  mystical 
intei-pretatiou  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origen, 
who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  upon  the  Cant. 
Its  literal  basis,  minus  the  mystical  application,  is 
condemned  by  Theodoret  (a.d.  420).  It  reappears 
in  Abulpharagius  (1226-1286),  and  was  received 
by  Grotius.  As  involving,  a  Uteral  basis,  it  was 
vehemently  objected  to  by  Sanctius,  Durham,  and 
Calovius ;  but  approved  of,  and  systematized  by 
Bossuet,  endorsed  by  Lowch,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translation  by  Percy  and  Wilhams.  The 
arguments  of  Calovius  prevented  its  taking  root  in 
Gei-majiy:  and  the  substitution  by  Good  of'««n 
IsraeHtish  for  an  Egyptian  bride  has  not  saved  the 
general  theory  from  the  neglect  which  was  inevit- 
able after  the  reactionary  movement  of  the  19th 
century  allegorists. 

2.  Allegorical. — Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  discover  this  principle  ot 
interpretation  in  the  LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8) ;  Jesus 
Sirach  (xlvii..  14-17)  ;  Wisd.  (viii.  2)  ;  and  Joseph, 
(c.  Apion.  i.  §  8)  ;  it  is  impossible  to  ti-ace  it  with 
any  certainty  farthei  back  than  the  Talm  ad  (see  Gins- 
bui-g,  Introd.).  According  to  the  Talmud  the  beloved 
is  taken  to  be  God,  the  loved  one,  or  bride,  is  the 
congregation  of  Israel.  Tliis  general  relation  is  ex- 
panded into  mors  particular  detail  by  the  Tai-gum. 
or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  treats  the  Song  of 
songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  building  of  the  third  temple.  In  order  to 
make  out  the  parallel,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
most  extraordinary  devices:  «.  g.  the  reduction  of 
words  to  their  numerical  value,  and  the  free  intei"- 
changing  of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Tai'- 
gum  was  still  fui'ther  developed  by  the  mediaeval 
Jews ;  but  generally  constnicted  upon  the  same 
allegorical  hypothesis.  It  was  introduced  into 
their  liturgioil  sendees ;  and  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  middle  ages,  its  consoUng  appeal  to 
the  past  and  future  glories  of  Isi-ael  maintained  it 
as  the  popular  exposition  of  a  national  poem.  It 
would  be  strange  if  so  uuivei-sal  an  influence  as 
that  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had  not  obtained 
an  expression  in  tlie  interpretation  of  the  Canticles. 
Such  an  expression  we  find  in  the  tlieory  of  Ibn 
Caspe  (1200-1250),  which  considers  the  book  as 
representing  tlie  union  between  the  active  intellect 
(intellectus  agens),  and  the  receptive  or  material 
intellect  (inteUectus  materialis).  A  new  school  ol 
Jewish  intei-pretation  was  originated  by  Mendels- 
sohn (1729-1786)  ;  which,  without  actually  deny- 
ing the  existence  M  an  allegorical  meaning,  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  in  abeyance,   ami   meanwhile  to 
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devote  itself  to  the  literal  interpretation.  At  present 
the  most  learned  Rabbis,  following  Lowesohn,  have 
abandoned  the  allegorical  interpretation  in  toto 
(Hexheimer,  184-8  ;  Philippson,  1854). 

In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmudical  inter- 
^pretatiou,  imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  univer- 
sally received.  It  was  impugned  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (360-429),  but  continued  to  hold  its 
ground  as  the  orthodox  theoiy  till  the  revival  of 
letters ;  when  it  was  called  in  question  by  Erasmus 
and  Grotius,  and  was'  gi-adually  superseded  by 
the  typical  theory  of  Grotius,  Bossuet,  Lowth,  &c. 
This,  however,  was  not  effected  without  a  severe 
struggle,  in  which  Sanctius,  Dui-ham,  and  Calovius 
were  the  champions  of  the  allegorical  against  the 
typical  theory.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol.  Syn.),  and 
was  stigmatised  by  Calovius  as  the  heresy  of  Theo- 
dore Mopsuest.,  condemned  at  the  2nd  council  of 
Constantinople,  and  revived  by  the  Anabaptists. 
In  the  18th  century  the  allegorical  theory  vras 
reasserted,  and  reconstructed  by  Puffendorf  (177ti), 
and  the  reactionar}''  allegorists ;  the  majority  of 
whom,  however,  with  Rosenm.  return  to  the 
system  of  the  Chaldee  Pai*aphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the 
allegorical  school  are: — (a.)  The  extension  of  the 
Chaldee  allegory  to  the  Christian  Church,  originally 
projected  by  Aponius  (7th  century),  and  more 
fully  wrought  out  by  De  Lyra  (1270-134:0),  Bright- 
man  (1600),  and  Cocceius  (1603-1699).  According 
to  De  Lyra,  chaps,  ii.-vii.  describe  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  Esodiis  to  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
chap.  vii.  ad  fin.  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  Constantiue.  Brightman  divides  the  Cant,  into 
a  history  of  the  Legal,  and  a  history  of  the  Evange- 
lical Church ;  his  detail  is  highly  elaborate,  e.  g. 
in  Cant.  v.  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion  to  Peter 
Waldo. (1160),  and  in  verse  13  to  Robert  Trench 
(1290).  (6.)  Luther's  theory  limits  the  allegorical 
meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  under  Solomon,  (c.)  According  to 
Ghislerius,  and  Corn,  a  Lapide  the  Bride  is  the 
Virgin  Mary,  {d.)  Puffendorf  refers  the  spiritual 
sense  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  death 
and  burial. 

3,  The  Literal  intei*pretation  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  general  movement  of 
Theodore  Mopsuest.  (360-429)  and  his  followers, 
in  opposition  to  the  extravagances  of  the  early 
Christiaji  allegorists.  Its  scheme  was  nuptial,  tvith 
Pharaoh's  daughter  as  the  bride.  That  it  was  by 
many  regarded  as  the  only  admissible  interpretation 
appears  from  Theodoret,  who  mentions  this  opinion 
only  to  condemn  it.  Borne  down  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  prolific  genius  of  mediaeval  allegory,  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  it  in  Abulpharagius  (vid.  supr.)  ; 
and  in  the  MS.  commentary  (BodL  Oppenh.  Coll. 
No.  625),  cited  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  and  by  him 
referred  conjecturally  to  a  French  Jew  of  the  12th 
or  13th  cent.  This  Commentary  anticipates  more 
recent  criticism  by  interpreting  the  Song  as  cele- 
brating the  humble  love  of  a  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess. The  extreme  ht«ral  view  was  propounded 
by  Castellio  (1544)  ;  who  called  the  Cant.  "  Col- 
loquium Salomonis  cum  amicS,  qu^ldam  Sula- 
mith^,"  and  rejected  it  from  the  Canon,  Following 
out  this  idea,  Whiston  (1723)  recognised  the  book 
as  a  composition  of  Solomon  ;  but  denounced  it  as 
foolish  J  lascivious,  and  idolatroits..  Meanwhile  the 
nuptial  theory  was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the 
literal  basis  of  a  secondary  and  spiritual  intj^rpre-' 
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tation  ;  and,  after  its  dramatical  development  by 
Bossuet,  long  continued  to  be  the  standard  scheme 
of  the  mystical  school.     In    1803   it  was  recon- 
structed  by  Good,  with  a  Jewish  instead  of  an 
Egyptian  bride.     The  purely  literal  theory,  op- 
posed on  the  one  hand  to  the  allegorical  intei-preta- 
tion,  and  on  the  other  to  Castellio  and  Whiston, 
owes  its  origin  to   Germany.     Michaehs   (1770) 
regarded  the  Song  as  an  exponent  of  wedded  love, 
innocent,  and  happy.     But,  while  justifying  its 
admission  into    the  Canon,  he  is  betrayed  into  a 
levity  of  remark  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition   that   the  book   is   inspired  (Not,  ad 
Lowth.  PraeL).     From  this  time  the  scholarship 
of  Germany  was  mainly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
literalists.     The    literal    basis  became    thoroughly 
dissociated  from  the  mystical  superstructure ;  and 
all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  elucidate  the 
true   scheme  of  the  former.     The  most  generally 
received  interpretation  of  the  modern  literalists  is 
that   which   was   originally    proposed    by    Jacobi 
(1771),  adopted   by   Herder,  Aiamon,  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  &c. ;  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Meier  of 
Tiibingen  (1854),  and  in  England  by  Mr.  Gins- 
burg,   in  his    very   excellent   translation    (1857). 
According  to  the  detailed  appRcation  of  this  view 
as  given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  the  Song  is  intended  to 
display  the  victory  of  humble  and  constant  love 
over  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  royalty.     The 
tempter  is  Solomon :  the  object  of  his  seductive 
endeavours  is  a  Shulamite  shepherdess,  who,  sur- 
rounded by  the  glories  of  the  court,  and  the  fasci- 
nations of  unwonted  splendour,  pines  for  the  shep- 
herd-lover from  whom  she  has  been  involuntarily 


The  drama  is  divided  into  5  sections,  indicated 
by  the  thrice  repeated  formula  of  adjuration  (ii.  7, 
iii.  5,  viii.  4),  and  the  use  of  another  closing  sen- 
tence (v.  1). 

Section  1  (Ch.  i. — ii.  7)  :  scene — a  country  seat 
of  Solomon.  The  shepherdess  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  court-ladies  ("daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem ")  ;  who  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  royal  approach.  Solomon  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  win  her  affections. 

Sect.,  2  (ii.  8 — iii.  5) :  the  shepherdess  erplains 
to  the  courHadies  the  cruelty  of  her  brothers, 
which  had  led  to  the  separation  between  herself 
and  her  beloved. 

Sect.  3  (iii.  6 — v.  1) :  entry  of  the  royal  train 
into  Jerusalem.  The  shepherd  follows  Iiis  be- 
trothed into  the  city,  and  proposes  to  rescue  her. 
Some  of  her  court  companions  are  favourably  im- 
pressed by  her  constancy. 

Sect.  4  (v.  2 — viii.  4)  :  the  shepherdess  tells 
her  dream,  and  still  farther  engages  the  sympathies 
I  of  her  companions.  The  king's  flatteries  and  pro- 
!  mises  are  unavailing. 

Sect.  5  (viii.  5-14):  the  conflict  is  over ;  virtue 
and  truth  have  won  the  victory;  and  the  shep- 
herdess and  her  beloved  return  to  their  happy 
home  ;  visiting  on  the  way  the  tree  beneath  whose 
shade  they  first  plighted  their  troth  {\\\\.  5).  Her 
brothers  repeat  the  promises  which  they  had  once 
made  conditionally  upon  her  Virtuous  and  irre- 
proachable conduct. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  most  re- 
cently projected  by  the  Rteralists.  It  must  not  he 
supposed,  however,  that  the  supporters  of  the 
allegorical  interpretation  have  been  finally  driven 
from  the  field.  Even  in  Germany  a  strong  band 
of  reactionary  Allegorists   have    maintained  their 
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ground,  including  such  names  as  Hug,  Kaisei', 
Rosenmiilier,  Hahn,  and  Hengstenberg.  On  the 
whole,  their  tendency  is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase ;  a  tendency  which  is  specially  marked  in 
Rosenmiiller,  In  England  the  battle  of  the  Literalists 
has  been  fought  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  {Congreg.  Mag. 
for  1837,  38)  ;  in  America  by  Prof.  Noyes,  who 
adopts  the  extreme  erotic  theoiy,  and  is  unwilling 
to  recognize  in  Cant,  any  moral  or  religious  design. 
It  should  be  observed  that  such  a  sentiment  as  this 
of  Dr.  Noyes  is  utterly  alien  to  the  views  of  Jacobi 
and  his  foUowera;  who  conceive  the  recommenda- 
tion of  virtuous  love  and  constancy  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  very  highest  moral  teaching,  and  in  no  way 
unwoi-thy  of  an  inspired  writer. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  defended 
in  America  by  Professors  Stuart  and  BuiTowes.  The 
internal  arguments  adduced  by  the  allegorists  are 
substantially  the  same  which  were  urged  by  Calo- 
vius  against  the  literal  basis  of  the  mystical  inter- 
pretation.    The  following  are  specimens : — 

(a.)  Particulars  not  applicable  to  Solomon  (v. 
5) :  (6.)  particulai-s  not  applicable  to  the  wife  of 
Solomon  (i.  6,8;  v.  7  ;  vii.  1,  cf.  i.  6) :  (c.)  So- 
lomon addressed  in  the  second  pei-son  (yiii.  12); 
(d.)  particulare  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  decent  love  (v.  2):  (e.)  date  20  years 
after  Solomon's  maiTiage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(comp.  Cant.  v.  4,  and  1  K.  vi.  38).  It  will  readily 
be  obsei'ved  that  these  alignments  do  not  in  any 
way  aftect  the  literal  theory  of  Jacobi. 

For  external  arguments  the  allegorists  depend 
principally  upon  Jewish  tradition,  and  the  analogy 
of  Oriental  poetry.  The  value  of  the  foi-mer,  as 
respects  a  composition  of  the  10th  cent.  B.C.,  is 
estimated  by  Mich.  {Mt.  ad  Lowth.)  at  a  very 
low  rate.  For  the  latter,  it  is  usual  to  refer  fo 
such  authors  as  Chardin,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Herbelot, 
&c.  (see  Rosenm.  Animad.).  Rosenmiiller  gives  a 
song  of  Hafiz,  with  a  paraphrase  by  a  Turkish 
commentator,  which  unfolds  the  spiritual  meaning. 
For  other  specimens  of  the  same  kind  see  Lane's 
Egyptians.  On  the  other  hand  the  objections 
taken  by  Dr.  Noyes  are  veiy  impoi-tant  {New 
Transl.).  It  would  seem  that  there  is  one  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
the  allegorical  compositions  of  the  poets  in  question. 
In  the  latter'  the  allegory  is  more  or  less  avowed  ; 
and  distinct  reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme 
Being :  in  the  foraier  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  the  most  important  consideration  adduced  by 
the  literalists  is  the  fact  that  the  Cant,  are  the 
production  of  a  different  country,  and  separated 
from  the  songs  of  the  Sufis  and  the  Hindoo  mys- 
tics by  an  intei-val  of  nearly  2000  yeai-s.  To  which 
it  may  be  added  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  springs 
out  of  a  religion  which  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Pantheism  of  Persia  and  India.  In  short, 
the  conditions  of  production  in  the  two  cases  are 
utteriy  dissimilar.  But  the  literalists  are  not 
content  with  destroying  this  analogy  ;  they  proceed 
farther  to  maintain  that  allegories  do  not  generally 
occur  in  the  sacred  writings  without  some"  intima- 
tion of  thejr  secondary  meaning:,  which  intimation 
in  the  case  of  the 'Cant,  is  not  forthcomini;.  They 
argue  from  the  total  silence  of  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  respecting  this  book,  not  indeed  that  it  is 
uninspired  ;  but  that  it  was  never  intended  to  bear 
withm  its  poetic  envelope  tliat  mvstical  sense 
which  would  have  rendered  it  a  perfect  treasury 
of  reference  for  Paul,  when  unfolding  the  spiritual 
relation  between  Clu'ist  and  His  church  (see  2  Cor. 
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xi.  2  ;  Rom,  vii.  4  ;  E*ph.  v.  23-32),  Again,  it  is 
urged,  that  if  this  poem  be  allegorically  spiritual, 
then  its  spiritualism  is  of  the  veiy  highest  order, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which 
assigns  it  to  Solomon.  Thephilosophy  of  Solomon, 
as  given  in  EccL,  is  a  philosophy  of  ipdifference, 
apparently  suggested  by  the  exhaustion  of  all 
sources  of  physical  enjoyment.  The  religion  of 
Solomon  had  but  little  practical  influence  on  his 
life ,-  if  he  wrote  the  glowing  spiritualism  of  the 
Cant,  when  a  young  man,  how  can  we  account  for 
his  fearful  degeneracy  ?  If*  the  poem  was  the  pro^ 
duction  of  his  old  age,  how  can  we  reconcile  it 
with  the  kit  fact  recorded  of  him  that  "  his  heart 
was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord,  his  God  ?"  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  maintained  that  no  other 
writer  would  have  selected  Solomon  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Messiah.  The  excessively  amative  character 
of  some  passages  is  designated  as  almost  blas- 
phemous when  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  Christ 
tq  His  church  (vii.  2,  3,  7,  8):  and  the  fact  that 
the  dramatis  personae  are  three,  is  regarded  as  de- 
cidedly subversive  of  the  allegorical  theory. 

The  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of  the  aUe- 
gorists  is  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so  frequently 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  relation 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16 ; 
Num.  XV.  39  ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  27  ;  Jer.  iii.  1-11 ;  Ez. 
xvi.,  sxiii.,  &c.).  It  is  fully  stated  by  Prof.  Stuart 
(0.  T.  Canon).  On  the  other  hand  the  litei^ahsts 
deny  so  early  a  use  of  the  metaphor.  They  con- 
tend that  the  phrase  "  to  go  whoring  after  other 
gods  "  describes  a  litei-al  fact ;  and  that  even  the 
metaphor  as  used  by  the  prophets  who  lived  after 
Solomon  implies  a  wedded  relation,  and  thei-efore 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  ante-nuptial  affection 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Cant. 

IV.  Canonicity. — It  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  book  was  rejected  from  the  Canon  by  Cas- 
teUio  and  Wbiston  ;  but  in  no  case  has  its  rejection 
been  defended  on  external  grounds.  It  is  found  in 
the  LXX.,  and  in  the  translations  of  Aqnila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodot.  It  is  contained  in  the  cata- 
logue given  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  .the  catalogue 
of  Melito  ;  and  in  short  we  have  the  same  evidence 
for  its  canonicity  as  that  which  is  commonly  ad- 
duced for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of  the  0.  T. 

(In  addition  to  the  ordinai-y  sources,  reference 
is  advised  to  Lowth. ^  Praelect.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  together 
with  the  notes  of  Michaelis,  and  the  animadver- 
sions of  Rosenmiiller,  Oxon.  1821 ;  Haimer's  Out- 
lin£Sj  &c.,  London,  2nd  ed.  1775;  TiansL  with 
notes  by  Mason  Ciood,  Lond.  1803  ;  Congreg.  Mag. 
for  1837  and  1838  ;  New  Transl.  of  Prov.  Ecd. 
and  Cant,  by  Prof.  Noyes,  Boston,  1846 ;  Com- 
mentary on  Song,  &c.,  by  Prof  BuiTowes,  Phila- 
delphia, IS.'i.'i ;  Dos  Gereitete  Hohelied,  by  J.  T. 
Jacobi,  1771  ;  Snhnion's  Lieder  der  Liebe,  &c.,  in 
vol.  iii.  of  Herder's  works,  Stuttgart,  and  Tiibingen, 
1852  ;  Das  Hohelied  Salomons, &c.,  by  Ewald, Gbt- 
tingen,  1826  ;  Das  Hoke  Lied  Sal&tnonis  ausgelegt 
von  W.  Hengstenberg,  Beriin,  1853  ;  Das  ffohe 
Lied,  &c.,  by  Ernst  Weier,  Tiibingen,  1854;  The 
Song  of  SongSf  &c.,  by  C.  D.  Ginsbm-g,  Lond., 
1857  ;  the  last  mentioned  is  .specially  recommended 
to  the  English  reader).  [T.  E.  B.] 

C  APER'NAUIVI  (Rec.  T.  KaTr^pvao^fi ;  Lachm. 
with  B.  Kafpapvaovfji^  as  if  DlPiJ  "1Q3;  "village  of 
Nachum  ;"  Syriac  Nitr.  ^OCUaJ  5^..^^,  Pesch. 
■iOQ.AAj    12iD  ;     Capharnaum),    a   name  with 
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which  all  are  familiar  as  that  of  the  scene  of  many 
acts  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ,  There  is 
no  mention  of  Capernaum  in  the  0.  T.  or  Apo- 
ciyphfl,  hut  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1  (in  Hebrew,  viii.  23) 
is  apphed  to  it  hy  St.  Matthew.  The  word  Caphar 
in  the  name  perhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was  of 
late  foundation.     [Caphar.] 

The  few  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T.  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact 
position.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (r^v  irapaBaXao'a'Lav,  Matt.  iv.  13;  comp. 
John  vi.  24),  and,  if  recent  discoveries  ai'e  to  be 
trusted  (Curetou's  Nitrian  Bee.  John  vi.  17),  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  give  to  that  Sea,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  name  of  the  "  lake  of  Capernaum." 
(This  was  the  case  alao  with  Tiberias,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  lake.  Comp.  John  vi.  1,  *' the 
sea  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias.")  It  was  in  the  "  land 
of  Gennesaret "  (Matt.  xiv.  34,  compared  with 
John  vi.  17,  21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  busy  plain 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know  from 
the  desci-iptions  of  Josephus  and  from  other  sources 
to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine.  [Gen- 
NESAUETH.]  Being  on  the  shore,  Capernaum  was 
lower  than  Nazareth  and  Cana  of  Galilee,  from 
which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent  (Johnii.  12  ; 
Luke  iv.  31),  a  mode  of  speech  which  would  apply 
to  the  general  level  of  the  spot  even  if  om-  Lord's 
expression." exalted  unto  heaven"  (uil/ajfl-^trTj,  Matt. 
xi.  23)  had  any  reference  to  height  of  position  in 
the  town  itself.  It  was  of  sufficient  size  to  he 
always  called  a  "  city  "  (Tr6\LS,  Matt.  ix.  1 ;  Mark 
i.  33);  had  its  own  synagogue,  in  which  our  Lord 
frequently  taught  (John  vi.  59  ;  Mark  i.  21 ;  Luke 
iv.  33,  38) — a  synagogue  built  by  the  centurion 
of  the  detachment  of  Roman  soldiers  which  appears 
td  have  been  quartered  in  the  place''  (Luke  vii. 
1,  comp.  8;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides  the  gar- 
rison there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where  the 
dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt.  ix. 
9;  Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27)  and  by  itinerant 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  officers.  If  the  «  way  of  the  sea  " 
was  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the  south 
(I^itter,  Jordan,  271)  the  duties  may  have  been 
levied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of 
the  lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  pass- 
ing to  Galilee  and  Judaea. 

The  only  interest  attaching  to  Capernaum  is  as 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  the  scene 
of  so  many  miracles  and  *'  gracious  words."  At 
Nazareth  He  was  "  brought  up,"  but  Capernaum 
was  emphatically  His  "  own  city;"  it  was  when 
He  returned  thither  that  He  is  said  to  have  been 
*'  at  home"  (Mark  ii.  1 ;  ^uch  is  the  force  of  iv 
oIk^ — A.  y.  "  in  the  house  ").  'Here  he  chose  the 
Evangehst  Matthew  or  Levi  (Matt.  ix.  9).  The 
brotliers  Simon-Peter  and  Andrew  belonged  to  Ca- 
pernauna  (Mark  i.  29),  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable 
to  imagine  that  it  was  on  the  sea-beach  below  the 
town  (for,  doubtless,  like  true  orientals,  these  two 
tishermen  kept  close  to  home),  ^vilile  Jesus  was 
"walking"  there,  before  "great  multitudes'*  had 
learned  to  "  gather  together  unto  Him,"  that  they 
heard  the  quiet  call  which  was  to  make  them  for- 
sake all  and  follow  Him  (Mark  i.  16,  17,  comp. 
28).  It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the  miracle 
on  the  centurion's  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5  ;  Luke  vii. 
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*  The  fact  of  a  Roman  having  built  the  synagog'ue 
certainly  seems  some  argument  against  the  prosperity 
of  the  town. 


1),  on  Simon's  wife's  mother  (Matt.  viii.  14;  Mark 
i.  30;  Luke  iv.  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  1; 
Mark  ii.  1  ;  Luke  v.  18),  and  the  man^  afflicted 
with  an  unclean  devil  (Mark  i.  33  ;  Luke  iv.  33). 
The  son  of  the  nobleman  (John  iv.  46)  was,  though 
lesident  at  Capeniaum,  healed  by  words  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spoken  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  At 
(Japernaura  occun-ed  the  incident  of  the  child  (Mai-k 
ix.  33 ;  Matt,  xviii.  1  ;  comp,  xvii.  24) ;  and  in 
the  synagogue  there  was  spoken  the  wonderful  dis- 
course of  John  vi.  (see  verse  59). 

The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capernaum  and  the  other  unbelieving  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
In  the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradiiion  e^en 
ventures  to  fix  its  site;  and  the  contest  between 
the  rival  claims  of  the  two  most  probable  spots  is 
one  of  the  hottest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
hopeless,  in  sacred  topogi-aphy.  Foi'tunately  no- 
thing hangs  on  the  decision.  The  spots  in  dispute 
are  1.  Khan  Minyeh,  a  mound  of  ruins  which  tivkes 
its  name  from  an  old  khan  hard  by.  This  mound 
is  situated  close  upon  the  sea-shore  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  plain  (now  El  Ghuweir). 
It  is  of  some  extent,  but  consisting  of  heaps  only 
with  no  visible  ruins.  These  ai'e  south  of  the 
ruined  khan ;  and  north  of  them,  close  to  the 
water-line  of  the  lake,  is  a  large  spring  suiTounded 
by  vegetation  and  overshadowed  by  a  fig-tree  which 
gives  it  its  name — Ain  et  Tin  (tlie  spring  of  the 
figtree).  Three  miles  south  is  another  large  spring 
called  the  "  Round  Fountain,"  which  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  lake,  to  which  it  sends  a  consider- 
able stream  with  fish. 

2.  Three  miles  noith  of  Khan  Minyeh  is  the 
other  claimant,  Tell  Hum, — ruins''  of  walls  and 
foundations  covering  a  space  of  "  half  a  mile  long 
by  a  quarter  wide,"  on  a  point  of  the  shore  pro- 
jecting into  the  lake  and  backed  by  a  very  gently 
rising  gromid.  liather  more  than  three  miles  fur- 
ther is  the  point  at  which  the  Jordan  enters  the 
north  of  the  lake. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  Klian  Minyeh  will 
be  found  in  Robinson  (ii.  403,  4,  iii.  344-358). 
They  are  chiefly  founded  on  Josephus's  account  of 
his  visit  to  Cepharnonie,  which  Dr.  R.  would 
identify  with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on 
the  testimonies  of  successive  travellers  from  Arcul- 
fus  to  Quaresmius,  whose  notices  Dr.  R.  interprets 
— often,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  diffi- 
culty— in  reference  to  l(lhan  Minyeh.  The  fountain 
Capharnaum,  which  Josephus  elsewhere  mentions 
(5.  /.  iii.  10,  §8)  in  a  very  emphatic  manner  as  a 
chief  source  of  the  water  of  the  plain  of  Gennesa- 
reth and  as  abounding  with  fish,  Dr.  R,  believes  to 
be  the  Ain  et  Tin.  But  the  "  Round  Fountain" 
certainly  answers  better  to  Josephus's  account  than 
a  spring  so  close  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one  end 
of  the  district  as  is  Ain  et  Tin.  The  claim  of 
Khan.  Minyeh  is  also  strongly  opposed  by  a  later 
traveller  (Bonar,  437-41).  Still  this  makes  nothing 
for  Tell  H^m. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  Tell  Hum  date  fiom 
about  1675.  They  are  urged  by  Dr.  Wilson.  The 
principal  one  is  the  name,  which  is  maintained  to 
be  a  relic  of  the  Hebrew  original — Caphar  having 
given  place  to  Tell.  Dr.  Wilson  also  ranges  Jose"- 
phus  on  his  side  {Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  139-149. 
See  also  Ritter,  Jordan,  335-343,  who  supports 


Vast  ruins  ....  no  ordhiary  city  ....  site  of  a 
great  town  (Bunar,  414,  5).  • 

't 
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TfU  Hum),  Khan  Minifeh,  Et-Tahighah,  and 
TcH  Hum,  are  all,  without  doubt,  ancient  sites, 
but  the  conclusion  from  the  whole  of"  the  evidence 
is  irresistible : — that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  represents  Capernaum,  which  Chorazin,  or 
which  Ikthsaida.  Those  anxious  te  inquire  farther 
into  this  subject  may  consult  the  originals,  as  given 
above.  For  the  best  genei"al  description  and  re- 
production of  the  distiict,  see  Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
ch.  X.  [G.] 

CA'PHAR  (153,  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 

cover,"  Ges.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words  em- 
ployed in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  village  or  collection 
of  dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (/?")•  Mr.  Stiinley 
proposes  to  render  it  by  "  hamlet "  {S.  and  P.  App. 
§85),  to  distinguish  its  occurrences  fi'om  those  of 
Chavvah,  Chatzer,  Benoteh,  and  other  similar  woi"ds. 
As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only  three  times: 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  25;  Cant.  vii.  11,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  18 
(in  the  last  the  pointing  being  different,  Copher, 
1Q3) ;  but  in  neither  is  there  anything  to  enable 

us  to  fix  any  special  force  to  the  word. 

In   names    of   places    it    occui-s    in    Chephaii- 

AMMONAI,    CHEPillRAH,'  CaPHAK-SALAJIA.       But 

the  number  of  places  compounded  therewith  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmuds  shows  that  the  name  became 
a  much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Biblical  history.  In  Arabic  Kefr  is  in  frequent  use 
(see  the  lists  in  the  Index  to  Robinson,  ii.  and  iii.) 
'I"o  us  its  chief  interest  aiises  from  its  foi-ming  a 
part  of  the  name  of  Capeemaum,  i.  e,  Caphar- 
nahum.  [G.] 

CA'PHAE-SAL'AMA  {Xa<pap<Ta\a^6.',  Alex. 
Xap(l>ap<rapafjLd  ;  Capharsalama),  a  place  {K^fxi}, 
Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §4)  at  which  a  battle  was  fought 
between  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  Nicanor  (1  Mac.  vii. 
m).  From  the  fugitives  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  '*  city  of  David,"  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
near  Jerusalem.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  was 
Siloam,  the  Arabic  name  of  which  is  Kefr-selwdn'? 
Ewald  places  it  north  of  Ramla  on  the  Samaritan 
boundary  (^Gcsch.  iv.  368,  note),  but  no  certain 
tiaces  of  it  seem  to  have  been  yet  found.  [G.] 

,  CAPHENATHA  (Xafei/ofla;  Caphetetha), 
a  place  apparently  close  to  and  on  the  east  side  of 
Jerusalem,  whicb  was  repaired  by  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus (1  Mac.  xii.  37).  The  name  is  derived  by 
Lightfoot  from  Caphnioth  tjie  Talmudic  woi-d  for 
unripe  figs.  If  this  be  correct,  there  is  a  remai'k- 
able  conespondence  between  the  name  Caphenatha 
and  those  of  Bethany  (house  of  dates),  Bethphage 
(house  of  figs),  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  itself, 
on  wliich  the  three  were  situated — all  testifying  to 
the  ancient  fruitfulness  of  the  place.  [G.] 

CAPHI'PA  {Ka<peipas;    Enocadies),   I  Esd. 

V.   19.       [CHEPHIRAH.] 

CAPH'TOR  (linaS  -,    KamraSoK^a ;    Cappa- 

docia) :  CAPH'TORIM  (DnhSS  ;  Ta<peopi€ifi, 

XaipdopLsifj.^  Ka<p6opidfi  ;  Caphtorim,  Cappa- 
doces),  a  country  thrice  mentioned  as  the  primi- 
tive seat  of  the  Philistines  (Deut.  ii.  23 ;  Jer. 
xlvii.  4;  Am.  ix.  7),  who  are  once  called  Caphto-  i 
rim  (Deut.  ii.  23),  as  of  the  same  i"ace  as  the  Miz-  j 
raite  people  of  that  name  (Gen.  x.  14;  1  Chr.  i. 
12).  The  position  of  the  countr}',  since  it  was  ■ 
peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  ' 
Kgypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for  the  idea  of  the  j 
south-west  of  Palestini'  is  exxlude<l  by  the  migra- 
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tion  of  the  Philistines.  In  Jer.  it  is  spoken  of  as 
liPlS3  ^X,  and  has  therefore  been  supposed  to  be 
an  island.  *N,  however,  has  a  wider  signification  • 
commonly  it  is  any  maritime  land,  whether  coast 
or  island,  as  in  the  expression  D)15n  \*K  (Gen.  x. 
5),  by  which  the  northern  coasts  and  the  islands  of 
the  Meditenanean  seem  to  be  intended,  the  former, 
in  part  at  least,  being  certainly  included.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Nile  is  spoken  of 
as  a  sea  (D"*)  by  Nahum  in  the  description  of  No,  or 

Thebes  (iii.  8).  [No.]  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
expression  in  Jer.  merely  refers  to  the  maritime 
position  of  the  Philistines  (corap.  Ez.xxv.  16),  and 
that  Caphtor  is  here  poetically  used  for  Caphtorim. 
The  \niter  {Encyclopaedia^ Britannica^  8th  ed., 
Egypt,  p.  419)  has  proposed  to  recognise  Caphtor  in 
the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Coptos.  This  name, 
if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  'in  the  hiero- 
glyphics Kebtu,  Kebta,  and  Keb-Hcr,  probably  pi-o- 
nounced  Kubt,  Kabt,  and  Kebt-Hor  (Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Tnschr.  Taf.  xxx\'iii.  no.  899,  900),  whence  Coptic 

Gr.  Kt^TTTos,  Arab.  U4V,  Kuft.     The  similarity  of 

name  is  so  gi-eat  that  it  alone  might  satisfy  ns, 
but  the  coiTCspondence  of  AXyvTrros^  as  if  A?o 
-yuTTTos,  to  IWSD  ^N,  unless  ''tjl  refer  to  the  Phi- 
listine coast,  seems  conclusive.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos:  it  must 
rather  be  compared  to  the  Coptite  nome,  probably 
in  primitive  ages  of  gi'eater  extent  than  under  the 
Ptolemies,  for  the  number  of  nomes  was  in  the 
course  of  time  gi*eatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
stand  last  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in 
Gen.  and  Chr.,  probably  as  dwellei-s  in  Upper 
Egypt,  the  names  next  before  them  being  of 
Egyptian,  and  the  earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples 
[Egypt].  It  is  not  necessai-y  to  discuss  other 
identifications  that  have  been  proposed.  The  chief 
are  Cappadocia,  Cyprus,  and  Ci-ete,  of  which  the 
last  alone,  from  the  evident  connexion  of  the  Phi- 
listines with  Crete,  would  have  any  probabihty  in 
the  absence  of  more  definite  CTidence.  There  would, 
however,  be  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  sup- 
position that  in  the  eai'liest  times  a  nation  or  tribe 
removed  fi"om  an  island  to  the  mainland. 

The  migration  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  all  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor 
or  the  Caphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been 
an  event  of  great  importance,  and  this  supposition 
receives  support  from  the  statement  in  Amos,  lu 
the  lists  of  Gen.  and  Chr.,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  come  forth  from 
the  Casluhim — "the  Caslubim,  whence  came  forth 
the  Philistines,  and  the  Caphtorim," — where  the 
Heb.  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines  and 
Caphtorim  both  came  from  the  Casluhim.  Here 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  transposition,  for  the 
other  passages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  and  their 
foi-m  does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  The 
pei'iod  of  the  migration  must  have  been  veiy  re- 
mote, since  the  Philistines**  were  ah'eady  established 

*  The  conquest  of  the  Avim  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  complete  when  the  Israelites  entered  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  for  they  are  mentioned  after  the  "  five 
lords  of  the  Philistines "  in  Josh.  (xiii.  3).  The 
expression  therefore  in  Deut.  ii.  23,  "  And  the  Avim 
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iu  Palestine  in  Abi-aham's  time  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34"). 
The  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which 
is  indirect,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  takes 
us  yet  further  back  in  time.  It  leads  jos  to  suppose 
that  the  Philistines  and  kindred  nations  were  cog- 
nate to  the  Egyptians,  but  so  diffei-ent  from  them 
in  manners  that  they  must  have  sepai-ated  before 
the  character  and  institutions  of  the  latter  had  at- 
tained that  development  in  which  they  continued 
throughout  the  period  to  which  their  monuments 
belong.  We  find  from  the  sculptures  of  Rameses 
III.  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  that  the  Egyptians  about 
1200  B.C.  were  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  the 
Tok-karu,  and  the  Shayrataua  of  the  Sea,  and  that 
other  Shayi-atana  ser\'ed  them  as  mercenaries.  The 
Philistines  and  Tok-karu  were  physically  cognate, 
and  had  the  same  distinctive  dress ;  the  Tok-karu 
and  Shayratana  were  also  physically  cognate,  .and 
fought  together  in  the  same  sliips.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Tok-karu  are  the  Carians,  and 
the  Shayratana  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  Chere- 
thim  of  the  Bible  and  the  earlier  Cretans  of  the 
Greeks,  inhabiting  Crete,  and  probably  the  coast  of 
Palestine  also  {Enc.  Brit.Ugypt,  462).  All  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians  than  does  any 
other  group  of  foreign  peoples  represented  in  their 
sculpture.  This  evidence  points  therefore  to  the 
spread  of  a  seafaiing  race  cognate  to  the  Egyptiaas 
at  a  very  remote  time.  Theu"  origin  is  not  alone 
spoken  of  in  the  i-ecord  of  the  migration  of  the  Phi- 
listines, but  in  the  tradition  of  the  Phoenicians  that 
they  came  from  the  Erythi-aean  Sea  [Ahabia]  ,  and 
we  must  look  for  the  primaeval  seat  of  the  whole 
race  on  the  coasts  of  Ai-abia  and  Afiica,  where  all 
ancient  authorities  lead  us  mainly  to  place  the 
Cushites  and  the  Ethiopians.  [Cush.]  The  dif- 
ference of  the  Philistines  fi'om  the  Egyptians  in 
dress  aud  mannei"s  is,  as  we  have  seen,  evident  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  From  the  Bible  we 
learn  that  their  laws  and  religion  were  likewise 
different  from  those  of  Egypt,  and  we  may  there- 
fore consider  our  previous  supposition  as  to  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  peoples  to  which  they 
belong  to  be  positively  tme  in  their  particular  case. 
It  is  probable  that  they  left  Caphtor  not  long  after 
the  first  ai-rival  of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  while  they  had 
not  yet  attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that 
afterwards  so  eminently  characterized  the  descend- 
ants of  tliose  which  fonned  the  Egyptian  nation. 
The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos  seem  to  indicate  a 
deliverance  of  the  Philistines  from  bondage.  "  [Are] 
ye  not  as  children  of  Ethiopians  (D^*E^D)  unto  me, 

[0]  children  of  Israel  ?  hath  the  LOKD  said.  Have 
not  I  caused  Israel  to  go  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Philistines  fi-om  Caphtor,  and  Aram  h-om 
Kir  ?"  (Am.  ix.  7).  The  mention  of  the  Ethiopians 
is  worthy  of  note :  here  they  are  perhaps  spoken  of 
as  a  degi'aded  people.  The  intention  appears  to  be 
to  show  that  Israel  was  not  the  only  nation  which 
had  been  providentially  led  from  one  country  'to 
another  where  it  might  settle,  and  the  intei-position 
would  seem  to  imply  oppression  preceding  the  mi- 
gration. It  may  be  remarked  that  Manetho  speaks 
of  a  revolt  and  return  to  allegiance  of  the  Libyans, 
probably  the  Lehabim,  or  Lubim,  from  whose  name 
Libya,  &c.,  certainly  came,  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
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who  dwelt  in  villages  (D^'IVnSi  wrongly  made  a 
prop,  name  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  the  LXX.,  where  the 
fern,  pi.  nilVn  has  become,  through  the  previous 


king  of  the  third  dynasty,  Necherdph^s  or  Neche- 
rdchis,  in  the  earliest  age  of  Egyptian  history,  B.C. 
cir.  2600  (Cory,  Anc.  Frag.  2nd  ed.  pp.  100, 
101.).  [R.  S.  P.] 

CAPPADO'CLA.  {KaiTiranoKia).  This  eastern 
district  of  Asia  Minor  is  interesting  in  reference  to 
New  Testament  history  only  from  the  mention  of 
its  Jewish  residents  among  the  hearers  of  St.  Peter's 
first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  9),  aiid  its  Christian  residents 
among  the  readers  of  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  (1  Pet. 
i.  1).  The  Jewish  community  in  this  region, 
doubtless,  foimed  the  nucleus  of  the  Christiim  :  and 
the  foi-mer  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  fiist  in- 
troduction of  Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minor  by 
Seleucus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3.  §4).  The  Boman 
period,  through  the  growth  of  large  cities  and  the 
construction  of  roads,  would  afford  increased  faci- 
lities for  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. It  should  be  observed  that  Cappadocia 
was  easily  approached  from  the  direction  of  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  by  means  of  the  pass  called  the 
Cilician  Gates,  which  led  up  through  the  Taurus 
from  the  low  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  that  it  was  con- 
nected, at  least  under  the  later  Emperors,  by  good 
roads  with  the  district  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

The  range  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Euphrates  may  safely  be  mentioned, 
in  general  terms,  as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappa- 
docia on  the  south  and  east.  Its  geographical 
limits  on  the  west  and  north  were  variable.  In 
early  times  the  name  reached  as  far  northwards  as 
the  Euxine  Sea.  The  region  of  Cappadocia,  viewed 
in  this  extent,  constituted  two  satrapies  under  the 
Persians,  and  aftei-wards  two  independent  mo- 
narchies. One  was  Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus,  the 
other  Cappadocia  near  the  Taurus.  Here  we  have 
the  germ  of  the  two  Roman  provinces  of  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia.  [Pontus.]  Several  of  the  mo- 
nai'chs  who  reigned  in  Cappadocia  Proper  bore  the 
name  of  Ariarathes.  One  of  them  is  mentioned  in 
1  Mace.  XV.  22,  The  last  of  these  monarchs  was 
called  Archelaus  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §6). 
He  was  treacherously  treated  by  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, who  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  province 
A.D.  17.  Tliis  is  the  position  in  which  the  country 
stood  during  the  time  of  St.  Peter's  apostolic  work. 

Cappadocia  is  an  elevated  table-land  intersected 
by  mountain-chains.  It  seems  always  to  have  been 
deficient  in  wood  j  but  it  was  a  good  grain  country, 
and  it  was  particularly  famous  for  grazing.  Its 
Roman  metropolis,  afterwards  both  the  birthplace 
and  episcopal  see  of  St.  Basil,  was  Caesarea  (now 
Kaisariye/i),  formerly  Mazaca,  situated  near  Mount 
Argaeus,  the  highest  mountain  in  Asia  Minor. 
Some  of  its  other  cities  were  equally  celebrated  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  especially  Nyssa,  Kazianzus, 
Samosata  and  Tyana.  The  native  Cappadocians 
seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
stock :  and  since  Ptolemy  (v.  6)  places  the  cities  of 
Iconium  and  Derbe  within  the  limits  of  this  region, 
we  may  possibly  obtain ,  from  this  circumstance 
some  light  on  "  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,"  Acts  xiv, 
11.  [Lycaonia.]  The  best  description  of  these 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's 
Researches,  and  Texier's  Asie  Min£ure.  [J.  S.  H,] 

CAPTAIN".     (1.)  As  a  purely  military  title, 

change  of  T  to  n,  'AoTjSwe),  even  to  Azzah  (Gaza), 
Caphtorira  who  came  forth  from  Caphtor  destroyed 
them  and  dwelt  in  their  stead,"  may  mean  that  a 
part  of  the  Avim  alone  perished. 

T  2 
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Captain  answei-s  to  "lEJ*  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and 
,  XOdapxos  .  {tribmms)  in  the  Roman.  [Army.] 
The  "  captain  of  the  guard  "  (<rTpaT0ire5<£px'!')  ■'^ 
Acts  xxviii.  16,  is  also  spoken  of  under  Army  [p. 
114].  (2.)  pSp,  which  is  occasionally  rendered 
captain,  applies  sometimes  to  a  militaiy  (Josh.  x. 
24;  Judg.  3d.  6,  11  ;  Is.  xxii.  3;  Dan.  .xi.  18), 
sometimes  to  a  civil  command  {e.  g.  Is.  i.  10,  iii. 
6) :  its  radical  sense  is  division,  and  hence  decision 
without  reference  to  the  means  employed :  the  term 
illustrates  the  double  office  of  the  tiSE'.  (3.)  The 
"  captain  of  the  temple"  {ffTpaTr}yhs  tov  Ugou) 
mentioned  by  St.  Lulte  (xxii.  4  ;  Acts  iv.  1,  y.  24) 
in  connexion  with  the  piiests,  was  not  a  military 
officer,  but  superintended  tho  guard  of  priests  and 
Levites,  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple. 
The  office  appears  to  have  existed  frcm  an  early 
date ;  the  "  priests  that  kept  the  door  "  (2  K.  xii. 
9,  XXV.  18)  are  described  by  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  8. 
§,5)  as  TOvs  (puKiacrovTai  rh  Uphv  ^yeyndras :  a 
notice  occurs  in  2  Mace.  iii.  4  of  a  TpocrTdtTrjs  rod 
hpov ;  this  officer  is  styled  crTpaTTiy6s  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  XX.  6,  §2  ;  B.  J.,  vi.  5,  §3)  ;  and  in  the 
Mishna  {Middoth,  i.  §2)  Jinn  IH  t^'N,  "  the 
captain  of  the  mountain  of  the  Temple ;"  his  duty, 
as  described  in  the  place  last  quoted,  was  to  visit 
the  posts  dui-ing  the  night,  and  see  that  the  sentries 
were  doing  their  duty.  (4.)  The  term  ipxriyos, 
rendered  "  captain  "  (Heb.  ii.  10),  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  a  military  office.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAPTIVITIES   OF   THE   JEWS.      The 

bondage  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  subjugation 
at  different  times  by  the  Philistines  and  other  na- 
tions, are  sometimes  included  under  the  above  title ; 
and  the  Jews  themselves,  perhaps  with  reference  to 
Daniel's  vision  (ch.  vii.),  reckon  their  national  cap- 
tivities as  four — the  Babylonian,  Median,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  (Eisenmenger,  Entclccktes  Judenthum, 
vol.  i.  p.  748).  But  the  present  article  is  confined 
to  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  Jews  from  their 
native  land,  and  their  forcible  detention,  under  the 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  kings. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three  or  four 
successive  kings  of  Assyria.  Pul  or  Sardanapalus, 
■  according  to  Rawlinson  {Outline  of  Assyrian  His- 
tory, p.  14,  but  compare  Rawl.  Herodotus,  vol.  i. 
p.  466),  imposed  a  tribute,  B.C.  771  (or  762  Rawl.) 
upon  Menahem  (1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  2  K.  xv.  19). 
Tiglath-Pileser  carried  away  B.C.  740  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  (1  Chr.  v.  26)  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29,  compare  Is.  ix.  1),  to  As- 
syria. Shalmaneser  twice  invaded  (2  K.  xvii.  3,  5) 
the  kingdom  which  remained  to  Hoshea,  took  Sa- 
maria B.C.  721  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria.  In  an  inscription 
intei-preted  by  Rawlinson  {Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p. 
472),  the.capture  of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  King 
Sargon  (Is.  xx.  1)  as  his  oVvn  achievement.  The 
cities  of  Samaria  were  occupied  by  people  sent  from 
Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim : 
and  Halah,  Habor,  Hax-a,  and  the  river  of  Gozan 
became  the  seats  of  the  exiled  Israelites. 

Sennacherib  B.C.  713  is  stated  (Rawl.  Outline, 
p.  24,  but  compare  Demetrius  ap.  Clem.  Alexand. 
Stromata,  i.  21,  incoiTectly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  Assyria  200,000 
captives  from  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  K. 
xviii.  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  half  of  his 
reign,  B.C.  606-562,  repeatedly  invaded  Judaea,  be- 
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sieged  Jemsalem,  caiiied  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiv.  14 
(including  10,000  persons)  and  xxv.  •ll.  One  in 
2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20.  Three  in  Jer.  Iii.  28,  29,  includ- 
mg  4600  persons,  and  one  in  Dan.  i.  3.  The  two 
principal  depoi*tations  were,  (1)  that  which  took 
place  B.C.  69S,  when  Jehoiachin  with  all  the 
nobles,  soldiers,  and  artificers  were  carried  away ; 
and  (2)  that  which  followed  the  destraction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  B.C..  588.  The 
three  which  Jeremiah  mentions  may  have  been  the 
contributions  of  a  particular  class  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity  ;  or  they  may  have  taken  place, 
under  the  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  before  or  after 
the  two  principal  deportations.  The  captivity  of 
certain  selected  children  B.C.  607,  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  OccuiTed 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  colleague  or  lieutenant 
of  his  father  Xabopolassar,  a  year  before  he  reigned 
alone.  The  70  years  of  captivity  predicted  by  Je- 
remiah (xxv.  12)  are  dated  by  Prideaui  from 
B.C.  606  (see  Connexion,  anno  606 ;  and  comp. 
Davison,  On  Prophecy,  Lect.  vi.  pt.  1).  If  a  sym- 
bolical intei-pretation  were  required,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  regard  (with  Winer  and  Rosen- 
miiller)  these  70  years  as  an  indefinite  period  de- 
signated arbitrarily  by  a  sacred  number,  than  to 
believe  with  St.  Augustine  {Enarratio  in  Ps. 
cxxvi.  1)  that  they  are  a  symbol  of  "  all  time." 
The  captivity  of  Ezekiel  dates  from  B.C.  598,  when 
that  prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther 
(ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin. 

We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  from  the 
book  of  Tobit,  of  the  religious  or  social  state  of  the 
Israelitish  exiles  in  Assyria.  Doubtless  th§  con- 
stant policy  of  17  successive  kings  had  effectually 
estranged  the  people  from  that  religion  wliich  cen- 
tered in  the  Temple,  and  had  reduced  the  number 
of  faithful  men  below  the  7000  who  were  revealed 
for'the  consolation  of  Elijah.  Some  priests  at  least 
were  among  them  (2  K.  xvii.  28),  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  these  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  K. 
xii.  31).  The  people  had  been  nurtured  for  250 
yeai*s  in  idolatry  in  their  own  land,  where  they 
departed  not  (2  K.  xvii.  22)  from  the  sins  of  Jero- 
boam, notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  succession  of  inspired  prophets  (2  K.  xvii. 
13)  among  them.  Deprived  of  these  checks  on 
their  natural  inclinations  (2  K.  xvii.  15),  torn  fi'om 
their  native  soil,  destitute  of  a  hereditary  king, 
they  probably  became  more  and  mbre  closely  assi- 
milated to  their  heathen  neighbours  in  Media.  And 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  they 
were  joined  B.C.  598  by  the  fii-st  exiles  from  Jeru- 
salem, very  few  families  probably  retained  suffi- 
cient faith  in  the  God  of  their  fathers  to  appreciate 
and  follow  the  insti'uction  of  Ezekiel.  But  whether 
they  were  many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were  pi"o-  ■ 
bably  lost,  a  fusion  of  them  with  the  Jews  took 
place,  Israel  ceasing  to  envy  Judah  (Is.  xi.  13); 
and  Ezekiel  may  have  seqn  his  own  symbolical  pro- 
phecy (xxxvii.  15-19)  partly  fulfilled. 

The  captive  Jews  were  probably  prosti*ated  at 
fii-st  by  their  gi-eat  calamity,  till  the  glorious  vision 
of  Ezekiel  in  the  5th  year  of  the  captivity  revived 
and  reunited  them.  The  wishes  of  their  conqueror 
were  satisfied  when  he  had  displayed  his  power  by 
transporting  them  into  another  land,  and  gi-atified 
his  pride  by  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  the  royal 
palace  his  victorious  progress  and  the  number  of  his 
captives.     He  could  not  have  designed  to  increase 
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the  population  of  Babylon,  for  he  sent  Babylonian 
colonists  into  Samai-ia.     One  political  end  certainly 
was  attained^ — the  more  easy  government  of  a  people 
separated  from  local  traditions  and  associations  (see 
Gesenius  on  Is.  xxxvi.  16,  and  compare  Gen.  xlvii. 
21).     It  was  also  a  great  advantage  to  the  Assyrian 
king  to  remove  from  the  Egyptian  border  of  his 
empire  a  people  who  were  uotoriously  well-affected 
towards  Egypt.     The  captives  were  treated  not  as 
slaves  but  as   colonists.      There   was  nothing   to 
hinder  a  Jew  from  rising  to  the  highest  eminence 
in  the  state  (Dan.  ii.  48),  or  holding  the  most  con- 
fidential o6Bce  near  the  person  of  the  king  (Neh.  i. 
11;   Tob.  i.  13,  22).      The  advice  of  Jeremiah 
(xxix.  5,  &c.)  was  generally  followed.     The  exiles 
increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They  obsei-ved 
the  Mosaic  law  (Esth.  iii.  8  ;  Tob.  xiv.  9).     They 
kept  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themselves  (Ez. 
XX.  1).     And  though  the  assertion  in  the  Talmud 
be  unsupported  by  proof  that  they  assigned  thus 
early  to  one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of  Head 
of  the  Captivity  (or,  captain  of  the  people,  2  Esd. 
■  V.  16),  it  is  certain  that  they  at  least  preserved 
their  genealogical  tables,  and  were  at  no  loss  to  tell 
who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  David's  throne.    They 
had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gathering, 
no  Temple ;  and  they  offered  no  sacrifice.     But  the 
rite  of  circumcision  and  their  laws  respecting  food, 
&c.  were  observed ;  their  priests  were  with  them 
(Jer.  xxix.  1)  ;  and  possibly  the  ijractice  of  erecting 
synagogues  in  every  city  (Acts  xv.  21)  was  begun 
by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  captivity  is  not  without  contemporaneous 
literature.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tohit,  which 
is  generally  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  poetical 
fiction  with  historical  facts  recorded  by  a  contem- 
porary, we  have  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  among  the  captives 
whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to  Nineveh.  The  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Baruch  seems,  in  Mr.  Layard's 
opinion,  to  have  been  written  by  one  whose  eyes, 
like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  familiar  with  the  gigantic 
forms  of  Assyrian  sculpture.  Several  of  the  Psalms 
appear  to  ex'press  the  sentiments  of  Jews  who  were 
either  pai-takers  or  witnesses  of  the  Assyrian  cap- 
tivity. Ewald  assigns  to  this  period  Ps.  xlii., 
xliii.,  Ixxxiv.,  xvii.,^xvi.,  jclix.,  xxii.,  xxv.,  xxxviii., 
Isxxviii.,  xl.,  Ixix.,  cix.,  li.,  Ixxi.,  xxv.,  xxxiv,, 
Ixxxii.,  xiv.,  cxx.,  csxi.,  cxxiii.,  cxxx,,  cxxxi.  And 
in  Ps.  Ixxx.  we  seem  to  have  the  words  of  an 
Israelite,  dwelling  perhaps  in  Judaea  (2  Chr.  xv. 
9,  xxxi.  6),  who  had  seen  the  departure  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  Assyria:  and  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  an  outpour- 
ing of  the  first  intense  feelings  of  a  Jewish  exile  in 
Babylon.  But  it  is  from  the  three  gi'eat  prophets, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  that  we  learn  most 
of  the  condition  of  the  childi*en  of  the  captivity. 
The  distant  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  advising  and 
cheering  them,  followed  them  into  Assyria.  There, 
for  a  few  years,  they  had  no  prophetic  guide ;  till 
suddenly  the  vision  of  Ezeldel  at  Chebar  (in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh,  according  to  Layard, 
or,  according  to  others,  near  Carchemish  on  the  Eu- 
phrates) assured  them  that  the  glory  which  filled 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  hopelessly  with- 
drawn from  the  outcast  people  of  God.  As  Jeremiah 
warned  them  of  coming  woe,  so  Ezekiel  taught 
them  how  to  bear  that  which  was  come  upon  them. 
And  when  he  died,  after  passing  at  least  27  years 
(Ez.  xxix.  17)  in  captivity,  Daniel  suiTived  even 
beyond  the  Return ;  and  though  his  high  station 
and  ascetic  life  probably  secluded  him  from  frequent 
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familiar  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  filled  the 
place  of  chief  interpreter  of  God's  will  to  Israel, 
and  gave  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  devotion 
and  obedience  to  His  laws. 

The  Babylonian  captivity  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  B.C.  536,  and 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  under  Shesh- 
bazzar  or  Zenibbabel  B.C.  535,  Ezra  B.C.  458,  and 
Nehemiah  B.C.  445.  The  number-  who  returned 
upon  the  decree  of  B.C.  536  (which  was  possibly 
framed  by  Daniel,  Milman,  Hint,  of  Jews,  ii.  8) 
was  42,360,  besides  servants.  Among  them  about 
30,000  are  specified  (compare  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
vii.)  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Levi.  It  has  been  infeiTed  (Prideaux,  amw 
536)  that  the  remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (compare  Ezr.  vi.  17).  And  from 
the  fact  that  out  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  only  ' 
4  returaed  (Ezr.  ii.  36),  it  has  been  infeiTed  that 
the  whole  number  of  exiles  who  chose  to  continue 
in  Assyria  was  about  six  times  the  number  of 
those  who  returned.  Those  who  remained  (Esth. 
viii.  9,  11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinc- 
tions, were  known  as  The  Dispersion  (John  vii. 
35;  1  Pet.  i.  1  ;  James  i.  1):  and,  in  course  of 
time,  they  seiTed  a  gi'eat  purpose  in  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  tnie  God,  and  in  affording  a  point 
for  the  commencement  of  the  effoi'ts  of  the  Evan- 
gelists of  the  Christian  faith. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
ten  tribes  existing  as  a  distinct  community.  Jo- 
sephus  <^Ant.  xi.  5,  §2)  believed  that  in  his  day 
they  dwelt  in  large  multitudes,  somewhere  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth,  according  to  the  author 
of  2  Esd.  xiii.  45.  Kabbinical  traditions  and  fables, 
committed  to  writing  in  the  middle  ages,  assert  the 
same  fact  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hehr.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  Ap- 
pendix), with  many  marvellous  amplifications  (Ei- 
senmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x. ;  Jahn,  He- 
brew Commonwealth,  -^PP-  ^k-  "^i-)*  ^^^  imagina- 
tion of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them  in  the 
neighbom-hood  of  their  -last  recorded  habitation  ; 
Jewish  features  have  been  traced  in  the  Affghan 
tribes :  rumours  are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish 
colony  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas:  the  Black 
Jews  of  Malabar  claim  affinity  with  them;  elaborate 
attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  them  recently 
with  the  Nestorians,  and  in  the  17th  century  with 
the  Indians  of  North  America.  But  though  history 
bears  no  witness  of  their  present  distinct  existence, 
it  enable's  us  to  track  the  footsteps  of  the  departing 
race  in  four  directions  after  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 
(1.)  Some  returned  and  mixed  with  the  Jews  (Duke 
ii.  36 ;  Phil.  iii.  5,  &c.).  (2.)  Seme  were  left  in 
Samaria,  mingled  with  the  Samaritans  (Ezr.  vi.  21 ; 
John  iv.  12),  and  became  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Jews.  (3.)  Many  remained  in  Assyria,  and  mix- 
ing with  the  Jews  formed  colonies  throughout  the 
East,  and  were  recognised  as  an  integi-al  part  of  the 
Dispersion  (see  Acts  ii.  9,  xxvi.  7  ;  Buchanan's 
Christian  Researches^  p.  212),  for  whom,  probably 
ever  sincethedaysofEzi-a,  that  plaintive  prayer,  the 
tenth  of  the  Shemoneh  Esre,  has  been  daily  offered, 
"  Sound  the  gi-eat  trumpet  for  our  deliverance,  lift 
up  a  banner  for  the  gathering  of  our  exiles,  and 
unite  us  all  together  from  the  four  ends  of  the 
earth."  (4.)  Most,  probably,  apostatized  in  Assyria, 
as  Prideaux  {anTW  677)  supposes,  and  adopted  the 
usages  and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom 
they  were  planted,  and  became  wholly  swallowed 
up  in  them.  Dissertations  on  the  Ten  Tribes  have 
been  written  by  Calmet,  Commmitaire  Littered,  vol. 
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iii,  and  vi. ;  by  Witsius,  Aegyptiaca ;  and  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis, 

The  Captivity  was  a  period  of  change  in  tlie  ver- 
nacular language  of  the  Jews  (^see  Neli.  viii.  8)  and 
in  the  national  character.  The  Jews  who  returned 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatry : 
a  great  spiritual  renovation,  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  promise  (Ez.  xxxvi.  24-28),  was  wrought  in 
them.  A  new  and  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  for  the  person  of  Moses  was 
probably  a  result  of  the  religious  sei-vice  which  was 
performed  in  the  synagogues.  A  new  impulse  of  | 
commercial  enterprise  and  activity  was  implanted  , 
in  them,  and  developed  in  the  days  of  the  Disper- 
sion (see  James  iv.  13).  [W.  T.  B.] 

OARABA'SION  {'Fafiafflojv ;  Alex.  Kapa- 
$a(nuv',  Marimoth),  a  con'upt  name  to  which-  it 
is  difficult  to  find  anything  corresponding  in  the 
Hebrew  text  (1  Esd.ix.  34). 

CARBUNCLE  (n'JjpN  \JnX,  npnS  or 
np'lB  ;  KpvffraWoy,  (TfidpaySos  ;  lapides  scidp- 
tos,  smaragdus,  carhunculus  (?)).  From  the  etymo- 
logy of  r!p"l3  (Ex.  xxviii.  17),  root  ^^3,  to  ^asA, 

we  assume  that  a  stone  of  a  bright  coruscant  colour 
is  meant.  Kalisch  translates  it  smaragd,  and  says 
it  is  a  sort  of  precious  corundum  of  strong  glass 
lustre,  a  beautiful  green  colour  with  many  degTees 
of  shade,  pellucid  and  doubly  refractive.  Pliny 
enumerates  twelve  species  of  cTfidpayBos.  They  are 
not  rare  in  Egypt.  (Rosenm.  Alterth.  iv.  1,  34, 
See  Braun.  de  Vest.  Sacerdott.  p.  517,  sq.)  The 
form  np13  occurs  in  Ez.  xxviii.  13. 

In  Is.  iiV.  12,  n'^pK  ■'JnN  (lit.  "  stones  of  a 
sparkling  gem")  are  translated  ^^  carbuncles,"  and  by 
the  LXX.  \i6ovs  KpycrdWov.  Pl'lpK  comes  from 
the  root  mr?,  to  light  a  fire.     Compare  the  Arab. 

_.j\5,  to  force  fire  from  Me  hearth.   The  same  root 

in  Chald.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  has  the  force  of  boring  ; 
a  meaning  which  may  be  traced  to  the  production 
of  fire  by  rapid  boring  into  wood.  .  [W.  D.] 

CAR'CAS  (D3")?  ;  'ApK^craios ;  Charchas),  the 
seventh  of  the  seven  "chamberlains"  {i.e.  eunuchs, 
D'lpnD)  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).  The 
name  has  been  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  Ka?-- 
kaga  =  severe  (see  Gesenius,  713). 

CAECHE'MISH  (KJ'-ps-lD  ;  XapKafji<>s,  Xap~ 

fieis  ;  Charcamis).  The  Scriptural  Carchemish  is 
not,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  the  classical 
Circesium.  It  lay  very  much  higher  up  the  Eu- 
phrates, occupying  nearly  the  site  of  the  later  Ma- 
hog,  or  Hierapolis.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show 
It  to  have  been,  from  about  B.C.  1100  to  B.C.  850, 
a  chief  city  of  the  Hittites,  who  were  mastei's  of 
the  whole  of  Syria  from  the  borders  of  Damascus 
to  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  or  Bireh-jik,  It  seems  to 
have  commanded  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  thus  in  the 
contentions  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  its  posses- 
sion was  of  primary  consequence  (comp.  2  Cln*. 
xxxv.  20,  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  Carchemish  appears 
to  have  been  taken  by  Pharaoh-Necho  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Megiddo  (ah.  B.C.  608),  and  retaken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a  battle  three  years  later, 
B.C.  605  (Jer.  xlvi.  2).     The  word  Carchemish 
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would  mean  "  the  fort  of  Chemosh,"  the  well-known 
deity  of  the  Moabites.  [G.  R.] 

CARE'AH(n']i?;  Kop^fl;  Alex.Kap^s;  Caree), 

father  of  Johajian  (2  K.  sxv.  23),  elsewhere  in  the 
A.  V,  spelt  Kareah, 

CA'RIA  {Kapla),  the  southern  part  of  the  region 
which  in  the  N.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the  south- 
western pai-t  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  Roman  times  the  name  of  Caria  was  probably 
less  used  than  previously.  At  an  earlier  period  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  district  (1  Mace. 
XV.  23).  At  this  time  (b.c.  139)  it  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  freedom,  granted  by 
tlie  Romans,.  A  little  before  it  had  been  assigned 
by  them  to  Rhodes,  and  a  little  later  it  was  incor- 
porated in  the  province  of  Asia.  B'rom  the  context 
it  appears  that  many  Jews  were  resident  in  Caria. 
The  cities  where  they  lived  were  probably  Hali- 
caiTiassus  (ih.'),  Cnidus  {ih.  also  Acts  xxvii.  7),  and 
Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15-38).  Off  the  coast  of  Caria 
were  the  islands  Patmos,  Cos,  Rhodes.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CAR'ME  (Xap/tt'  ;  Alex.  Xap/t^  j  Caree), 
1  Esd.  V.  25.     [Hartm.] 

CAR'MEL.  Nearly  always  with  the  definite 
article,  7D"13n,  i.  e.  "the  park,"  or  *'  the  well- 
wooded  place."  1.  {6Kapfi'f}\os;  Carmel.  In  Kings, 
generally  "  Mount  C."  'SH  in  ;    Spos  rh  Kapfii}- 

KiQv:  in  the  Prophets,  "Cai-mel.")  A  mountain 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  charactei- 
istic  features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As  if  to 
accentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which  forms  the 
one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this  noble  ridge,  the 
only  headland  of  lower  and  central  Palestine,  fonns 
its  southern  boundary,  running  out  with  a  bold  bluff 
promontory  all  but  into  the  vei-y  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean.  From  this  point  it  stretches  in  a 
nearly  straight  line,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  for  alittle 
more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  terminates  sud-  . 
denly  by  a  bluff  somewhat  corresponding  to  its 
western  end,  breaking  down  abruptly  into  the  hills 
of  Jenhi  and  Samaria  which  form  at  that  part ,  the 
central  mass  of  the  country. 

Caraiel  thus  stands  as  a, wall  between  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more 
inland  expanse  of  Ssdi"aelon  on  the  north.  To- 
wards the  fomier  the  slopes  or  spm-s,  by  which 
the  centx'al  ridge  descends,  ai'e  gradual ;  but  on 
the  north  side  the  gradients  are  more  sudden,  in 
many  places  descending  almost  by  precipices  to  the 
Kishon,  whiqh  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in 
a  direction  generally  parallel  to  the  central  axis. 

The  stnicture  of  Carmel  is  m  tlie  main  the 
Jura  formation  (upper  oolite),  which  is  prevalent 
iu  the  centre  of  Western  Palestine — a  soft  white 
limestone,  with  nodules  and  veins  of  flint.  As 
usual  in  limestone  formations  it  abounds  in  caves 
("  more  than  2000,"  Mislin,  ii.  46),  often  of  ^reat 
length  and  extremely  tortuous.  At  the  west  end 
are  /ound  chalk  and  tertiary  breccia  foimed  of 
fi-agments  of  chalk  and  flint  (Russegger,  in  Ritter, 
Pal.  712).  On  the  north-east  of  the  mount,  beyond 
the  Nahr  el  Mnkatta,  plutonic  rocks  appear,  break- 
ing through  the  deposited  strata  and  forming  the 
bef^inning  of  the  basalt  formation  wliich  runs  through 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Ga- 
lilee (Ritter,  712,  3).  The  round  ."tones  known  by 
the  names  of  "  I-apides  Judaici "  and  "Elijah's 
melons"  are  the  bodies   known   to   geologists  as 
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"  geodes."  Their  exterior  is  chert  or  flint  of  a 
lightish  brown  colour ;  tlie  interior  hollow,  and 
lined  with  crystals  of  quai-tz  or  chalcedony.  They 
are  of  the  form,  and  often  the  size,  of  the  large 
water  melons  of  the  east.  Fonnerly  they  were 
easily  obtained,  but  are  now  yery  rarely  found 
(Seetzen,  ii.  131,4;  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains, 
i.  322,  451).  The  "  olives"  are  commoner.  They 
are  the  fossil  spines  of  a  kind  of  echinus  {cidaris 
glandiferd)  frequent  in  these  strata,  and  in  size 
and  shape  ai'e  exactly  like  the  fruit  (Parkinson,  iii. 
45).  The  "apples"  are  probably  the  shells  of  the 
cidaris  itself.  For  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  these 
"  fruits,"  and  the  position  of  the  "  field  "  oi  "  gar- 
den "  of  Elijah  in  which  they  are  found,  see  Misliu, 
ii.  H4,  5." 

In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolerably  continuous  ridge,  at 
the  W.  end  about  600,^  and  the  E.  about  1600  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  highest  part  is  some  four  mileS' 
from  the  east  end,  at  the  village  of  Esfieh,  which, 
according  to  the  measurements  of  the  English  en- 
gineers, is  1728  feet  above  the  sea.  In  appearance 
Cannel  still  mainttiins  the  character  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  was  the  origin  of  its  name.  It 
is  still  clothed  with  the  same  "excellency"  of 
''  wood,"  which  supplied  the  prophets  of  Israel  and 
Judah  alike  with  one  of  their  most  favourite 
illustrations  (Is.  xxxiii.  9 ;  Mic.  vii.  14).  Modern 
travellers  delight  to  desci-ibe  its  "  rocky  dells  with 
deep  jungles  of  copse" — its  "shrubberies  thicker 
than  any  others  in  central  Palestine"  (Stanley,  MS.) 
i — its  "  impenetrable  brushwood  of  oaks  and  other 
evergxeens,  tenanted  in  the  wilder  parts  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  game  and  wild  animals"  (Porter,  Ifandb.), 
but  in  other  places  blight  with  "  hollyhocks, 
jasmine,  and  various  flowering  creepers  "  (Van  de 
Velde).  "There  is  not  a  flower,"  says  the  last- 
named  traveller,  "  that  I  have  seen  in  Galilee,  or 
on  the  plains  along  the  coast,  that  I  do  not  find 
here  on  Carmel  .  .  .  still  the  flagrant,  lovely  moun- 
tain that  he  was  of  old"  (i.  317,  8).  "  The  whole 
mountain  side  was  dressed  with  blossoms  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  fi-agrant  herbs"  (Maytineau,  539). 

Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended  as 
far  south  as  Dor  (Tantura),  probably  to  give 
the  Asherites  a  share  of  the  lich  corn-growing 
plain  of  Sharon.  The  king  of  '*  Jokneam  of  Cai-- 
mel "  was  one  of  the  Canaanite  chiefs  who  fell 
before  the  arms  of  Joshua  (xii.  22).  These  are  the 
earliest  notices  which  we  possess  of  the  name. 
There  is  not  in  them  a  hint  of  any  sanctity  as 
attaching  to  the  mount.  But  takmg  into  account 
the  known  propensity  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  to  convert  "  high  places  "  into  sanctuaries 
■ — the  prominence  of  Cai-mel — the  fact  that  an  altar 
of  Jehovah  did  exist  there  before  the  introduction  of 
Baal  worship  into  the  kingdom  (1  K.  xviii.  30) — 
Elijah's  choice  of  the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  such  assemblies  being  commonly  held  at 
holy  places — and  the  custom,  which  appears  to 
have  been  prevalent,  of  resorting  thither  on  new- 
moon  and  sabbath  (2  K.  iv.  23)' — taking  these  into 
account,  thci-e  seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing 
that  from  very  early  times  it  was  considered  as  a 
sacred   spot.     In   later    times  we   know    that   its 
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reputation  was  not  confined  to  Palestine.  Pytha- 
goras was  led  to  it  by  that  reputation  ;  such  is  the 
express  statementof  his  biographer  lamblichus,  who 
himself  visited  the  mountain  ;  Vespasian  too  came 
thither  to  consult — so  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  with 
that  mixture  of  fact  and  fable  which  marks  all  the 
heathen  notices  of  Palestine — the  oracle  of  the  god, 
whose  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  mountain 
itself;  an  oracle  without  image  or  temple — "  ara 
tantum  et  reverentia  "  {Diet,  of  Geogr.  Cai-melusV 

But  that  which  has  made  the  name  of  Cannel 
most  familiar  to  the  modern  world  is  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  histoiy  of  the  two  great  prophets 
of  Israel — Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  fiery  zeal  of  the 
one,  the  healing  tendernffi5s  of  the  other  are  both 
inseparably  connected  in  our  minds  with  this 
mountain.  Here  Elijah  brought  back  Israel  to 
allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets  of  the 
foreign  and  false  god;  here  at  his  eutretity  weie 
consumed  the  successive  "fifties"  of  the  royal 
guard;  but  here,  on  the  other  hand,  Elisha  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  whose  son  he 
was  soon  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  K.  iv.  25,  &c.). 

The  first  of  these  three  events,  without  doubt, 
took  place  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge.  In  fact 
it  is  difficult  to  find  another  site,  the  actual  name 
of  which  has  not  been  preserved,  in  which  every 
particular  is  so  minutely  fulfilled  as  in  this.  The 
tradition  preserved  in  the  convent,  and  among  the 
Druses  of  the  neighbouring  villages — the  names  of 
the  places — the  distance  from  Jezreel — the  natuie 
of  the  locality — the  presence  of  the  never-failing 
spring — all  are  in  its  favour.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  the  identification  has  been  made 
but  lately,  and  also  that  it  should  have  been  made 
by  two  travellers  almost  at  the  same  time — Lieut. 
Van  de  Velde  in  1852,  and  Professor  Stanley  in 
1853.  This  interesting  site  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  the  latter  traveller. 

"  The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy :  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  case  in  Palestine  in  which  the 
recollection  of  an  alleged  event  has  been  actually 
retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomenclature.  Many 
names  of  towns  have  been  so  presei'ved,  but  here  is 
no  town,  only  a  shapeless  ruin,  yet  the  spot  has  a 
name — El-Maharrakah — *  the  burning,'  or  'the 
sacrifice,'  The  Druses  come  here  from  a  distance 
to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice  ;  and,  though  it  is 
possible  this  practice  may  have  originated  the 
name,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itself 
arose  from  an  earlier  tradition.  .  .  .  But  be  the 
tradition  good  or  bad,  the  localities  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  event  in  almost  every  particulai-. 
The  summit  thus  marked  out  is  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  range,  commanding  the  last 
view  of  the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  tlte 
gi-eat  plain  in  front.  .  .  .  There  on  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  mountain  may  well  have  stood  on  it-s 
sacred  '  high-place '  the  altar  of  Jeliovah  which 
Jezebel  had  cast  down.  Close  beneath,  on  a  wide 
upland  sweep,  tinder  the  sliade  of  ancient  olives 
and  round  a  well '"'  of  water,  said  to  be  perennial, 
and  which  may  therefore  have  escaped  the  gene)'al 
drought,  and  have  been  able  to  furnish  water  for 
the  trenches  round  the  altar,  must  have  been  ranged 
on    one  side  the  king   and  people  with   the   850 


^  The  legend  is  sometimes  told  of  Lazarus  (Seetzen, 
Reiseii,  1854,  ii.  134). 

■*  The  cupola  of  the  convent  is  5G0  ft.  above  the 
eca  (Admiralty  Chart,  1585).  For  the  general  form  of 
the  ridge  see  the  section  on  Van  de  Velde's  new  map. 


<=  .Tosephus  distinctly  says  that  the  water  was  ob- 
tained from  the  neighbouring  well  :  airh  t^s  kptjvtjs 
{Aiit.  viii.  13,  §5).  There  is  therefore  no  occasion 
for  the  "coincidence"  discovered  by  J'lof.  Blunt,  Viid. 
Coincidences  (II.  xxii.). 
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prophets  of  Baal  and  Astai-te,  and  on  the  other  the 
solitary  and  comnfianding  figure  of  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah.  Full  before  them  opened  the  whole  plain 
of  Esdraelon :  the  city  of  J^zreel,  with  Ahab's 
palace  and  Jezebel's  temple,  distinctly  visible :  in 
the  nearer  foreground,  immediately  under  the  base 
pf  the  mountain,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  bed 
of  the  Kishon."  To  this  may  be  added  that  a 
knoll  is  pointed  out  between  the  ridge  and  the 
plain,  bearing  the  name  of  Tell  /£'as2S,'*,"  the  hill 
of  the  Priests,*'  and  that  the  modem  name  of 
the  Kishon  is  Nahr  el  Mukatta,  "the  river  of 
slaughter."  ' '  The  closing  scene  still  remains.  From 
the  slaughter  by  the  side  of  the  Kishon  the  Idng 
went  up  to  the  glades  of  Caiinel  to  join  in  the 
sacrificial  feast.  And  Elijah  too  ascended  to  the 
*  top  of  the  mountain.*  and  there  with  his  face  on 
the  earth  remained  wrapt  in  prayer,  while  his 
seiTant  mounted  to  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence 
there  is  a  wide  view  of  the  blue  reach  of  the 
Mediten-anean,  over  the  western  shoulder  of  the 
ridge.  ,  .  .  Seven  times  the  sei-vaut  climbed  and 
-looked,  and  seven  times  there  was  nothing  ...  At 
last  out  of  the  far  horizon  there  rose  a  little  cloud,® 
and  it  grew  in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening  till 
the  whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of 
Cai-mel  shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  the  mighty 
winds,  which  in  eastern  regions  precede  a  coming 
tempest"  {Sinai  &•  Palestine,  p.  353-6). 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  later 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  same  gi-eat  prophet 
took  place  on  Carmel.  This  was  when  he  *'  caused 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven "  and  consume 
the  two  "  fifties  "  of  the  guard  which  Ahaziah 
had  despatched  to  take  him  prisoner,  for  having 
stopped  his  messengers  to  Baalzebub  the  god 
of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  9-15).  [See  Elijah,  p.  529,] 
In  this  nan-ative  our  Vei-sion,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  conceals  the  force  of  the  ori- 
ginal by  imperfect  translation.     *' A  hill"  (v.  9) 

should  be  "  the  mount"  Oi^i^)*  ^^^  word  always 
used  for  Carmel,  and,  in  connexion  with  Elijah,  for 
Carmel  only,  with  the  exception  of  Sinai,  which  of 
course  cannot  be  intended  here.  Josephus  {Ant. 
ix-.^2,  §1),  with  equal  force,  has  iirl- rris  i£opv<l>7Js 

TOV  SpOVS, 

The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain, 
and  a  cave  is  actually  shown  under  the  high-altar 
of  the  church  as  that  of  Elijah.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  to  sanction  such  a  statement  with 
regard  to  Elijah,  but  in  the  case  of  Elisha,  the 
tradition  may  rest  on  better  grounds.  After  the 
ai:ceut  of  Elijah,  Elisha  went  to  Motmt  Cai-mel 
(2  K,  ii.  25),  though  only  for  a  time ;  but  he  was 
again  there  at  the  Shunammite's  visit  (iv.  25),  and 
that  at  a  time  when  no  festival,  no  "  new  moon  or 
sabbath"  (v.  23),  required  his  presence.  (In  iv. 
27,  there  is  nearly  the  same  error  as  was  noticed 
above  in  reference  to  i.  9  ; " "  the  hill "  should  be 
rendered  "  the  mount.") 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  Carmel  as  the  scene 
of  any  event  in  the  sacred  history.  Its  sanctity 
no  doubt  remained,  but  it  is  its  richness  and  its 
prominence — "Tabor  among  the  mountains;  Car- 
mel by  the  sea  " — which  appear  to  have  taken  hold 
of  the  poets  of  the  nation,  both  of  Israel  and  Judah, 


d  But  this  knoll  appears,  from  the  description  of  Van 
de  Veldft  (i.  330),  and  from  his  now  map  (Dec.  1858), 
the  only  one  in  -which  it  is  marked,  to  be  too  far  off. 
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and  their  references  to  it  are  frequent  and  chai-ac- 
teristic  (Cant.  vii.  5;  Is.  xsxv.  2,  xxxvii.24-;  Jei'.xlvi. 
18, 1. 19  ;  Am.  i.  2,  ix.  3  ;  Mic.  vii.  14 ;  Nah.  i.  4). 

Carmel  has  derived  its  modem  name  fi-om  the 
great  prophet ;  Mar  Elyas  is  the  common  designa- 
tion, Kurmel  being  occasionally,  but  only  seldom, 
heard.  It  is  also  the  usual  name  of  the  convent, 
though  dedicated  "in  honorem  BB.  Virginis  Mariae." 

Professor  Stanley  has  pointed  out  {S.  and  P. 
352)  that  it  is  not  any  connexion  with  Elijah  that 
^ves  the  convent  its  interest  to  the  western  world, 
but  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Barefooted  Cannelite 
Fjiars,that  has  sprang  from  it,  and  canied  its  name 
into  Europe.  The  ordei'  is  said  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Latin  Church  to  have  oiiginated  with  Elijah 
himself  (St.  John  of  Jerus.  quoted  in  Mislin,  49), 
but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  Louis,  and  its 
French  origin  is  still  shown  by  the  practice  of  un- 
furling the  French  jlag  on  vaiious  occasions. 
Edward  I.  of  England  was  a  brother  of  the  order, 
and  one  of  its  most  famous  generals  was  Simon 
Stokes  of  Kent  (see  the  extracts  in  Wilson's  Lands, 
ii-  246.  For  the  convent  and  the  singular  legends 
connecting  Mount  Carmel  with  the  Virgin  Maiy 
and  Our  Lord  see  Mislin,  ii.  47-50),  By  Napoleon 
it  was  used  as  a  hospital  dming  the  siege  of  Acre, 
and  after  his  retreat  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs. 
At  the  time  of  Irby  and  Mangles*s  visit  (1817) 
(Jnly  one  friar  remain©!  there  (Irby,  60). 

2.  (Xep/ieA.  in  Josh. ;  rh  Kdpfx.7]\oj/  in  Sara. ; 
Charrnel)  a  town  in  the  mountainous  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  famiHar  to  us  as  the  residence 
of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40),  and  the  native 
place  'of  David's  favourite  wife,  "  Abigail  the  Car- 
melitess  "  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  This 
was  doubtless  the  Canmel  at  which  Saul  set  up  a 
"place"  (Tt,  2.  e,  literally  a  "hand;"  comp.  2 

Sam.  xviii.  18,  "  Absalom's  place,"  where  the 
same  word  is  used)  after  his  victory  over  Amalek 
(1  Sam.  XV.  12).  And  this  Cai-mel,  and  not  the 
northern  mount,  must  have  been  the  spot  at  which 
king  Uzziah  Jjad  his  vineyards  (2  Chi-,  xivi.  10). 
In  the  time  of  Euseblus  and  Jei-ome  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  gan-ison  {Onomasticon,  Caa-raelus). 
The  place  appears  in  the  wars  of  the  Cmsades, 
having  been  held  by  Idng  Amalrich  against  Sala- 
din  in  1172.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now  Kur- 
mul,  still  remain  at  ten  miles  below  Hebron  in 
a  slightly  S.E.  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(Maon),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with 
Cai-mel  in  Josh.  xv.  55.  They  ai-e  described  both 
by  Robinson  (i.  494-8)  and  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii,  77- 
79),  and  appear  to  be  of  gi'eat  extent.  ConspicuoQS 
among  them  is  a  castle  of  great  strength,  in  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  large  bevelled 
masonry  characteristic  of  Jewish  buildings.  There 
is  also  a  very  fine  and  largtf  resei-voir.  Tliis  is  nieu- 
tioned  in  the  account  of  king  Amalrich's  occupation 
of  the  place,  and  now  gives  the  castle  its  name  of 
Zosr  el-Birkeh  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  78).  [G.] 

CAE'MI  (^0-)3  ;  Xapfjil ;  Charmi).  1.  A  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  father  of  Achan,  the  "  ti-oublei- 
of  Israel  "  (Josh.  vii.  1,  18  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  7),  accorJ- 
ing  to  the  first  two  passages  the  son  of  Zabdi  or 
Zimri.  [Zabdi.]  In  1  Chr.  iv.  1  the  name  is 
given  as  that  of  a  "son  of  Judah:"  but  tlie  same 


^  This  cloud  is  treated  in  the  fo]-mularies  of  the 
Roman  CiithoHc  Church  as  a  type  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
(See  Mislin,  ii,  p.  45,  and  Breviarhim  Rom.  3\i\y  16.) 
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person  is  probably  intended ;  because  (1)  no  son  of 
Judab  of  that  name  is  elsewhere  mentioned ;  and 
(2)  because,  out  of  the  five  nanies  who  in  this  pas- 
sage are  said  to  be  "sons"  of  Judah,  none  but 
Pharez  are  strictly  in  that  relation  to  him.  Hezron 
is  the  2nd  generation,  Hm-  the  4th,  and  Shobal 
the  6th. 

2.  The  4th  son  of  Reuben,  progenitor  of  the 
fiimily  of  THE  Carmites  (^p"13ri)  (Gen.  xlvi.  9  ; 
Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  6;  1  Ohr.  v.  3).       [G.] 

CAENA'IM  {Kapvatv;  Alex.  Kapvdv ;  Car- 
naitn),  a  large  and  fortified  city  in  the  country  east 
of  Jordan — "  the  land  of  Galaad  ;"  containing  a 
"temple"  (rh  relievos  iv  K,).  It  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  v.  26, 
43, 44).  Under  the  name  of  Caknion  (t^  Kapviov) 
the  same  occurrence  is  related  in  2  Mace.  xii.  21, 
26,  the  temple  being  called  the  Atargateion 
{ri  ^A-Tapyareiov).  This  enables  us  to  identify  it 
with  Ashteroth-Karnaim.  [G.] 

CABNI'ON.  [Causaim.] 
CARPENTER.  [Handicraft. _] 
CAETUS  (KdpTTOs ;  on  the  accentuation,  see 
Winer's  Grammar,  6th  ed.  p.  49),  a  Christian  at 
Troas,  with  whom  St'.  Paul  states  that  he  left  a 
cloak  (2  Tim.  iv.  13) ;  on  which  of  his  journeys  it 
is  uncei-tain,  but  probably  in  passing  thi-ough'Asia 
]\Iinor  after  his  first  captivity,  for  the  last  time  before 
his  martyrdom  at  Kome.  According  to  Hippolytus, 
Carpus  was  bishop  of  Berytus  in  Thi-ace,  called 
Berrhoea  in  the  Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Pro- 
phetarum,  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Doi'o- 
theus  of  Tyre.  [H.  A.] 

CARRIAGE.  This  word  occurs  only  six  tunes 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  the  reader  that  in  none  of  these  does  it  bear 
its  modem  sense,  but  signifies  what  we  now  call 
"  baggage."  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered  are 
three.     1,  vD,  pVe, ' generally  translated  "stuff 

or  "  vessels."  It  is  like  the  Greek  word  <tk€vos  ;  and 
in  its  numerous  applications  perhaps  answers  most 
nearly  to  the  English  word  "  things."  .This  word, 
rendered  "  caiiiage,"  occurs  iu  1  Sam,  xvii.  22 — 
"  David  left  his  '  baggage'  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper 
of  the  '  baggage  :* "  also  Is.  x.  28 — '*  At  Michmash 
he  hath  left  his  *  baggage.' " 

2.  rrn-IlD,  CehudaK  "  heavy  matters,"  Judg. 
xviii.  21  only,  though  perhaps  the  word  may  bear- 
a  signification  of  "  preciousness,*'  which  is  sometimes 
attached  to  the  root,  and  may  allude  to  the  newly 
acquired  treasm-es  of  the  Danites  (LXX.  Alex,  i^y 

KTTjO'lV  T'i)V  iv^olov). 

3.  The  word  rendered  "  caiiiages  "  in  Is.  xlvi.  1 
should,  it  would  appear  (Ges.  TJies.  917  6;  Jesaia, 
ii.  101),  be  *'  your  burdens." 

4.  In  the  N.  T.,  Acts  xxi.  15,  "  we  took  up  our 
carnages"  is  the  rendering  .of  iTTLCTKevao'diJ.evoi, 
and  here  also  the  meaning  is  simply-  "  baggage  " 
(  Jer.  praeparati) . 

5.  But  in  the  margin  of  1  Sara.  xvii.  20,  and 
xxvi.  5,  7 — and  there  only — "carnage"  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  a  wagon  or  cart ;  the  "place 
of  the  caii-iage"  answering  to  "  trench  "  in  the  text. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  Pil^D,  from  ri?JJ?,  a  wagon, 

and  the  allusion  is  to  the  circle  of  wagons  which 
sun-ounded  the  encampment  (Ges.  Thes.  989). 

For  carriages  in  the  modern  sense,  see  Cart  ; 
Chariot.  [G.] 


CART 
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CAR'SHENA  (fc<JK>")3 ;  LXX.  omits;  Char- 
send),  one  of  the  seven  princes  Q'~\^)  of  Persia  and 
Media  who  "  saw  the  king's  face,  and  Sat  the  first 
in  the  kingdom"  of  Ahasuerus  (Est.  i.  14).  A 
similar  name,  Carshen,  is  found  in  modem  Persian. 
For  other  derivations  from  the  ancient  dialects  of 
Persia,  see  Gesenius,  717. 

,CART  (n7JJ? ;  ^/ia^a ;  plaustrum ;  also  ren- 
dered "  wagon,"  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27  ;  Num.  vii.  3,  7, 
8:  from  73J^,  roll,  Ges.  p.  989),  a  vehicle  drawn 

by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  chariot  dmwn  by  horses.  [CiiARiOT.]  Carts 
and  wagons  were  either  open  or  covered  (Num. 
vii.  3),  and  were  used  for  conveyance  of  persons 
(Gen.  xlv.  19),  bm-dens  (1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8),  or  pro- 
duce (Am.  ii.  13).  As  there  are  no  roads  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  wheel- 
carriages  for  any  pui-pose  except  conveyance  of 
agricultural  produce  are  all  but  unknown  ;  and 
though  modern  usage  has  introduced  European  car- 
riages di-awn  by  horses  into  Egypt,  they  were 
unknown  there  also  in  times  comparatively  recent. 
(Stanley,  8.  ^.  P.  135 ;  Porter,  Dcmiascus,  i.  339 ; 
Lynch,  Nan^ative,  75,  84 ;  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i.  123 ; 
Layard,  Nin.  ii.  75;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englishwoman  in 
Egypt, -^ndi  series,  77.)  The  only  cart  used  in 
Western  Asia  has  two  wheels  of  solid  wood  (Olearius, 
Travels,  418 ;  Sir  R.  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  533). 
For  the  machine  used  for  threshing  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  see  Threshing.  But  in  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt  representations  are  found  of  carts 


Egyptian  cart  with  two  wIiccIb.     C\^'ilkin3on.) 

with  two  wheels,  having  four  or  six  spokes,  used 
for  carrying  produce,  and  of  one  used  for  religious 
purposes  having  four  wheels  with  eight  spokes.     A 
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M 

Egyptian  cart  with  four  wl 


(Wilkinson.) 


bas-relief  at  Nineveh  represents  a  cart  having  two 
wheels  with  eight  spokes,  drawn  by  oxen,  conveying 
female  captives ;  and  others  represent  carts  aip- 
tured  from  enemies  with  captives,  and  also  some 
used  in  carrying  timber  and  other  articles  (Layard, 
Nin.  ii.  396,  #!k.  #  Bah.  134,  447,  683,  Mon. 
of  Bab.  pt.  ii.  pis.  12,  17).    Four-wheeled  carriages 
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are  said  by  Pliny  (N.  E.  vii.  56)  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Phrygians  (^Willrinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
Abridgm.  i.   384,  385;    ii.   39,  47).     The  cai-ts 


AKiyrtaQ  cart  drawn  by  oxen.    (Layard,  ii.  896.) 

used  in  India  for  conveying  goods,  called  Suggar  or 
Hackeri,  have  two  wheels,  in  the  former  case  of 
solid  wood,  in  the  latter  with  spokes.  They  are 
drawn  hy  oxen  harnessed  to  a  pole  (Capper,  Iiidia, 
pp.  346,  352).  [H.  W.  P.] 


Mudem  Indian  cart. 

CARVING.  1.  ny^ipD,  carced  work  in  relief, 
fi-om  V/p)  carve;  in  pi.  fllV^pD,  carved  figures, 
2.  nE^*"in,  from  EJ*"]!!,  carve  —  xaptHa-tro).  3. 
njPnD,  participle  in  Pual  of  (npH  not  used)  ppn 
cut,  delineate :  engraved,  or  cashed  (work),  1  K.  vi. 
35.      4.  n-lPlB,  carved  work,  fi-om  r\T)B,  open, 

applied  to  wood,  1  K.  vii.  36 ;  to  gems,  Ex.  ixviii. 
9,  36  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  6,  13;  to  stone,  Zech.  iii,  9  ; 
y\v(p'f},  yKv/xfia,  iyKo\a-7rT6v  ;  caelatura. 

The  aiis  of  carving  and  engraving  were  much  in 
request  in  the  constinictiou  hoth  of  the  Tahernacle 
and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  5,  xxxv.  33  ;  1  K.  vi. 
18,  35;  Ps.  Isxiv,  6),  as  well  as  in  the  oraameni^ 
ation  of  the  priestly  dresses  (Ex.  xxviii.  9-36 ;  Zech, 
iii.  9 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  6,  14).  In  Solomon's  time  Huram 
the  Phoenician  had  the  chief  care  of  this  as  of  th" 
larger  architectm-al  works.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CASIPHTA  (XJDpS  ;  iv  hpyvpltp  rod  t^ttov  ; 

Chaspia),  a  place  of  uncertain  site  on  the  road 
between  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  17). 
Neither  the  Caspiae  Pylae  nor  the  city  Kaswm, 
with  which  some  writers  have  attempted  to 
identify  it,  are  situated  upon  this  route.  (Gesen. 
Thes.  703.) 

CAS'LEU  (XatrcXeu  ;  C'ldcu),  1  Ma..-,  i.  54 ; 
iv.  52,  59;  2  Mac.  i.  9,  18;  x.  o'.     [CiiisLi- u  ; 

JIONTHS.] 


CASSIA 

CAS'LUHIM  (D*n^p3  ;  Xaa-f^wyt^ifi  •  Chas- 

luim),  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe  (Gen.  x.  14; 
1  Chr.  i.  12),  In  both  passages  in  which  this 
word  occurs,  it  would  appear,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  as  if  the  Philistines  came  forth  fi-om  the 
Casluhim,  and  not  from  the  Caphtorim,  as  is  else- 
where expressly  stated :  here  therefore  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  transposition  [Caphtor],  The  only 
clue  we  have  as  yet  to  the  position  of  the  Casluhim 
is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim  be- 
tween the  Pathrasim  and  the  Caphtorim,  whence  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  seated  in  Upper  Egypt 
[Pathros  ;  Caphtor].  The  LXX.  seem  to  iden- 
tify them  with  the  n*|D^n  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  31  (A.  V. 
"princes"),  which  some,  though  not  the  LXX.  in 
that  place,  take  to  be  a  proper  name,  and  compai-e 
with  the  native  civil  name  of  Hermopolis  Magna. 
This  would  place  the  Casluhim  in  the  Heptanomis 
[Hashmannim]  .  Bochart  {Plialeg,  iv.  31)  sug- 
gests the  identity  of  the  Casluhim  and  the  Colchians, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  colony  (He- 
rod, ii.  104;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  28),  but  this  stoi-y  and 
the  similarity  of  name  (Ges.  Thes.  s.  c.)  do  not  seem 
sufficient  to  render  the  supposition  a  probable  one. 
Gesenius,  however,  gives  it  his  support  ( Thes.  I.  c.).. 
Foi-ster  conjectures  the  Casluhim  to  be  the  inhabjt- 
'  ants  of  Cassiotis,  the  tract  in  which  is  the  slight 
elevation  called  Mount  Casius  (Epp.  ad  Michaelis,  p. 
16  sg.).  Bunsen  assumes  this  to  be  proved  {Bibel- 
werk,  p.  2  6).  There  is,  however,  a  serious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  this  suppcsition — the  nature  of  the 
gi-ound,  a  low  Uttoral  tract  of  rock,  covered  with 
shifting  and  even  quick  sand,  like  the  neighbouriog 
"  Serbonian  bog,"  and  which  we  cannot  suppose 
ever  to  have  suppoi-tea  much  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  fai-  less  a  whole  people  or  tribe.      [R.  S.  P.] 

CAS'PHON  {Xa(r<}>ii>v ;  Alex.  Xaff<p(^0),  I 
Mace.  V.  36.     [Casphor.] 

CASTHOR  {Xa(r(f>^p  ;  Casphor),  one  of  the 
fortified  cities  in  the  "  land  of  Galaad  "  (1  Mace. 
V.  26),  in  which  the  Jews  took  refuge  from  the 
Ammonites  under  Timotheus  (comp.  ver.  6),  and 
which  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  (v.  36).  In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is 
given  as  Casphon,  and  in  2  Llacc.  xii.  13  as 
Caspis,  if  indeed  the  same  place  is  referred  to,  which 
is  not  quite  clear  (see  Ewald  iv.  359  note).    [G.] 

CAS'PIS  (Kda-irLP ;  Casphin),  a  strong  fortified 
city — ^whether  east  or  west  of  Jordan  is  not  plain — 
having  near  it  a  lake  {\ifxvri)  two  stadia  in  breadth. 
It  was  tiiken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  with  great 
slaughter  (2  ilacc.  xii.  13,  16).  The  parallel 
histoiy  of  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  mentions 
a  city  named  Casphor  or  Casphon,  with  which 
Caspis  may  be  identical — but  the  narratives  differ 
materially.  [G.] 

CASSIA  (n^p,  niV^Vp  ;  Ipls ;  Gen.  Ipeas, 
Ka<ria, ;  casia,  stacte).  Cassia  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
XXX.  24,  among  the  ingi-edients  of  the  holy  oil  of 
anointing ;  and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  19,  as  one  of  the  articles 
of  merchandize  in  the  markets  of  Tyi-e.  In  Ps. 
xlv.  8,  it  ife  mentioned  in  connexion  with  mynh 
and  aloes  as  being  used  to  scent  gannents  with. 

Cassia  is  the  rind  of  an  ai-omatic  plant  somewhat 
like  cinnamon,  but  not  of  so  fine  and  sweet  a  flavour. 
It  is  mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  writei-s. 
(Tlieophra^st.  Hist.  PI.  ix.  5  ;  Plin.  xii.  19  ;  Dioscor. 
i.  rj.)  Dioscoride-s  mentions  a  kind  of  cassia  called 
KiTTu),  a  Syriac  form  of  iTlp.     The  root  of  Pf^p 


OASTLE 

is  T\p,  to  out  or  split.     The  name  was  given  to 

-'t 

xhis  plant  because  of  the  splitting  of  its  stalks. 
(Schleusn.  Zex.  V.  T.  Kairla.)  The  shrub  is  said 
to  grow  in  India  and  Arabia.  It  is  not  the  Laurus 
oassia  of  Malabar  ;  for  this  is  only  a  wild  species  of 
the  Cinnamon  Ceijlonioum.  fliVVP'  ?'•  °'  '^V'Vi?5 
is  from  the  root  J)Vp,  to  abrade  the  bark,  and 
would  seem  to  be  the  same  plant  or  bark  as  H'^jp  ; 
possibly  some  preparation  of  it  in  a  form  suitable 
for'  scenting  garments.  [W.  D.] 

CASTLE.  [Fortifications.] 
CAS'TOE  AND  POL'LUX,  the  Dioscuri 
(AioiTKoOpoi,  Acts  x.tviii.  U).  For  the  mythology 
of  these  two  heroes,  the  twin-sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda,  we  must  refer  to  the  Diet,  of  Biog.  and 
Mythol.  We  have  here  to  do  with  them  only  so 
far  as  they  were  connected  with  seafaring  life. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinities  (©eoi 
(TQjTripes)  of  sailors.  They  appeared  in  heaven  as 
the  constellation  of  Gemini.  Immediately  on  ship- 
board they  were  recognised  in  the  phosphoric  lights, 
called  by  modern  Italian  sailors  the  fires  of  St. 
Elmo,  which  play  about  the  masts  and  .the  sails 
('*  In  magna  tempestate  apparent  quasi  stellae  velo 
insidentes ;  adjuvari  se  tunc  peiiclitantes  existimant 
PoUucis  et  Castoris  numine,"  Senec.  Nat.  Quaes,  i. 
1  ;  comp.  Plin.  ii.  37).  Hence  the  frequent  allu- 
sions of  Roman  poets  to  these  divinities  in  con- 
nexion with  navigation  (see  especially  Hor.  Carm. 
i.  3.  2,  "  fratres  Helenae,  lucida  sidera,"  and  iv.  8. 
3t).  As  the  ship  mentioned  here  by  St.  Luke  was 
from  Alexandria,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  specially  honoured  in 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Cyrenaica  {Scliol.  Find. 
Pyth.  V.  6).  In  Catull.  iv.  27,  we  have  distinct 
mention  of  a  boat  dedicated  to  them.  See  also 
Ixviii.  65.  In  art  these  divinities  were  sometimes 
represented  simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a  ship, 
but  more  irequently  as  young  men  on  horseback, 
with  conical  caps,  and  stars  above  them  (see  the 
coins  of  Ehegium,  a  city  of  Bnittii,  at  which  St. 
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Silver  coin  of  Bruttii.  Obv. :  Heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux  to  right. 
Rev, :  Castor  and  Pollux  mounted,  advancing  to  right.  In  the 
exergue  BPETTIfiN. 

Paul  touched  on  the  voyage  in  question,  v.  13). 
Such  figures  wei-e  probably  painted  or  sculptured 
at  the  how  of  the  ship  (hence  irapdffrjf^ov  ;  see 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  Insigne).  This  custom  was 
very  frequent  in  ancient  shipbuilding.  Herodotus 
says  (iii,  37)  that  the  Phoenicians  used  to  place 
the  figures  of  deities  at  the  bow  of  their  vessels. 
Virgil  (^CTi.  X.  209)  and  Ovid  (Trist.  i.  10,  2) 
supply  us  with  illustrations  of  the  practice;  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Cramer's  Catena,  ad  I.  c.)  says 
that  such  was  always  the  Alexandrian  method  of  or- 
namenting each  side  of  the  prow.  [Ship.]   [J.  S.H.] 

CAT  (a'(\ovpos  ;  catta).  This  auimal  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Bar.  vi.  22,  as  among  those  which 
defile  the  gods  of  the  heathen  with  impunity.    The 


etymology  of  ai\ovpos  given  by  Phavorinus,  irapk 
rh  aXKKeiv  r^v  ohphvi  i.  e.  from  moviiig  the  tail, 
agrees  with  the  habit  of  the  cat.  Martial  (xiii.  69) 
says — 

*'  Pannonicas  nobis  nvmquam  dedit  Umbria  cattas  ;" 
this  being  the  only  mention  of  catta  in  classical 
writers.     Bochart  thinks  that  by  the  word  D^^V 

in  Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv,  14,  Jer.  1.  39,  and  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
14,  some  species  of  cats  are  meant ;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  [W.  D.] 

CATERPILLAR.    [Locust.] 

CATHU'A  {Kaeovd;  Canna),  1  Esd.  v.  30. 
Apparently  answers  to  GiDDEL  in  Hebrew  text. 

CAVE  (n^VP  ;  a-jriiKaiov  ;  spelunca ;  in  A.  V. 
Is.  ii.  19,  hole;  Jer.  vii.  11,  den;  Josh.  xiii.  4, 
literatim,  ifeam/i;  Maara,  Yulg.).  1.  The  chalky 
limestone  of  which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
chiefly  consist  presents,  as  is  the  case  in  all  limestone 
foraiations,  a  vast  number  of  caverns  and  natural 
fissures,  many  of  which  have  also  been  artificially 
enlarged  and  adapted  to  various  purposes  both  of 
shelter  and  defence.  (Page,  Text-Book  of  Geology, 
p.  141 ;  Kitto,  Fhys.  Geogr.  of  Pal.  p.  72.)  This 
circumstance  has  also  given  occasion  to  the  use  of 
so  large  a  number  of  words  as  are  employed  in  the 
Scriptures  to  denote  caves,  holes,  and  fissures,  some 
of  them  giving  names  to  the  towns  and  places  and 
their  neighbourhood.  Out  of  them,  besides  Ko.  I., 
may  he  selected  the  following  : — 

II.  "i-in  or  "lin  (Ges.  p.  458),  a  hole;  usually 
TpdiyKT},  and  cavema.     From  this  come  (a),  """in. 

dweller  in  caves,  the  name  of  the  Horites  of  Mount 
Seir,  Wady  Ghoeyer,  expelled  by  the  Edomites, 
probably  alluded  to  by  Job,  a  Troglodyte  race 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  21  ;  Dent, 
ii.  12  ;  Job  xxx.  6  ;  Strab,  i.  42,  xvi.  775-776.;  ' 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  410;  Robinson,  ii.  69,  157; 
Stanley,  5'.  #  P.  §§68-71.)    [H6eites.]    (&)  I^in, 

laTid  of  caverns  (Ez.  xlvii.  16,  18  ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  110,  286);  Avpaviris,  LXX.;  Auran,  Vulg. 
[Hauran.]  (c)  )i"lh"n\Il,  hoicse  of  caverns,  the 
two  towns  of  Beth-horon  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5).  [Beth- 
HORON.]  (rf)  D)j'"lh,  two  caverns,  the  town  Horo- 
naim  (Is.  xv.  5).     [HORONAIM.] 

III.  D^ljn,  places   of  refuge    in    rocks  (Ges. 

445)  for  birds.  Cant.  ii.  14  ;  (Tk^tt'ti  ;  foramina 
petrae,  Obad.  3  ;  oiral ;  scissurae  petrarum  ; .  A.  V. 
clefts. 

IV.  mnjp  ;  TpvfiaXia;  (xntrum;  A.  V.  den; 

a  ravine  through  which  water  flows  (Ges,  858), 
Judg.  vi.*2. 

The  caves  of  Syria  and  Palestine  ai"e  still  used, 
either  occasionally  or  pemianently,  as  habitations ; 
as  at  Andb,  near  Szalt,  Ramoth-Gilead  (Buckingham , 
Travels  in  Syria,  62).  The  shepherds  near  He- 
bron leave  their  villages  in  the  summer  to  dwell 
in  caves  and  ruins,  in  order  to  be  nearerto  their 
flocks  and  fields  (Robinson,  i.  212).  Almost  all  the 
habitations  at  Om-keis,  Gadara,  are  caves  (Burck- 
hardt, p.  273).  An  extensive  system  of  caves  exists 
at  Beit  Jibrtn,  Eleutheropolis,  in  Judah,  which  has 
sei-ved  for  residence  or  concealment,  though  now 
disused  (Robinson,  ii.  53)  ;  and  another  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Irby  and  Mangles,  103). 

The  most  remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture 
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are : — 1.  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30).  2.  The  cave  of 
Machpelah  (xxiii.  17).  3.  Cave  of  Makkedah  (Josh. 
X.  16).  4.  Cave  of  Adnllam  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1). 
5.  Cave  of  Engedi  (xxiv.  3).  6.  Obadiah's  cave 
(1  K.  xviii.  4).  7.  Elijah's  cave  in  Horeb  (xix.  9). 
8,  9.  The  rock  sepulchres  of  Lazarus,  and  of  our 
Lord  (John  xi.  38 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  60).  Some  of 
these  may  be  identified,  and  to  others  approximate, 
if  not  absolutely  identical,  sites  may  be  assigned. 
Thus  the  existing  caverns  near  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  sei-ve  fully  to  justify  the  mention  of  a 
cave  as  the  place  of  Lot's  retirement ;  as  those  on 
the  W.  side  agree  both  in  situation  and  in  name 
with  the  caves  of  En-gedi  (Lynch,  Narrative, 
234  ;  Robinson,  i.  500  ;  Stanley,  296).  The  cave 
of  Machpelah  undoubtedly  lies  beneath  the  mosque 
at  Hebron  (Robinson,  ii.  79  ;  Stanley,  149  ;  Benj. 
of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  86).  The  cave  of  Mak- 
.  kedah  can  hardly  be  the  one  to  which  tradition  has 
assigned  the  name  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  93)  ;  for 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  cave 
was  close  to  the  town  of  Makkedali,  yet  the  situation 
of  the  great  caverns  both  at  Beit  Jihrin  and  at 
Deir  Duhban  in  neither  case  agi'ees  with  that  of 
Makkedah  as  given  by  Eusebias,  eight  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis  (Reland,  885 ;  Robinson,  ii.  23, 
53;  Stanley,  211).  The  site  assigned  by  the 
same  ancient  authority  to  AduUam,  10  m.  E.  of 
Eleutheropolis,  agi'ees  as  little  with  that  of  the 
cave  believed  by  tradition  to  have  been  David's 
Iiiding-place,  viz.  in  the  Wady  Khureit^n  at  the 
S.E.  of  Bethlehem,  which  iu  some  respects  agi-ees 
with  the  Sciipture  narrative  better  than  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dcir  Dvhbdn,  assigned  to  it  by  Mr. 
Stanley.  (See  1  Sam.  xx.  6,  and  particularly  xxii. 
3,  4  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §3  ;  Reland,  549;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  103  ;  Robinson,  i.  482  ;  Stanley,  259.) 
The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  concealed  the  pro- 
phets cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it  was  probably 
in  the  northem  part  of  the  country,  in  which  abun- 
dant instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a  purpose  might 
be  pointed  out. 

The  sites  of  the  cave  of  Elijah,  as  well  as  of  the 
"  cleft"  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22), 
are  also  obviously  indetenninate ;  for  though  tradi- 
tion has  not  only  assigned  a  place  for  the  foi-mer 
on  Jebel  Mlisa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  by  a  chapel, 
there  are  caves  on  the  competing  summit  of  Serb^l, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  it  might  with  equal  proba- 
bility be  trausfen-ed.  (Stanley,  49  ;  Robinson,  i. 
103 ;  Bui-ckhardt,  608.) 

Besides  tliese  special  caves  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion in  0.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  refuge.  Thus  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the 
Philistines  in  "  holes"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  11):  to  which  the 
name  of  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  conflict,  Mukhmds 
(Michmash),  sufficiently  answers.  (Stanley,  204 ; 
Rob.  i.  440 ;  Irby,  89.)  So  also  in  the  time  of 
Gideon  they  had  taken  refuge  from  the  Midianites 
in  dens  and  caves  and  strongholds,  such  as  abound 
in  the  mountain  region  of  Manasseh.  (Judges  vi. 
2;  Stanley,  341.) 

Not  only  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  afforded 
refuge  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthqualces 
also,  by  which  the  country  has  been  so  often  visited, 
the  inhabitants  have  found  in  them  a  safe  retreat. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  grmt  convulsion  of  1837, 
when  Safet  was  destro}  ed  ;  and  to  this  mode  of 
retreat  the  prophet  Isaiah  probably  alludes  (Is.  ii. 
10,  19,  21 ;  Robinson,  ii.  422  ;  Stanley,  151). 
But  Adullam  is  not  the  only  cave,  nor  were  its 
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tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making  the* 
caves  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  haunt.  Josephus 
{Ant.  xiv.  15,  §5)  relates  the  manner  in  which,  by 
order  of  Herod,  a  cave  occupied  by  robbers,  or  rather 
insurgents,  was  attacked  by  soldiers  let  down  from 
above  in  chests  and  baskets,  from  which  they  dragged 
forth  the  inmates  with  hooks,  and  killed  or  thrust 
them  down  the  precipices  ;  or,  setting  fire  to  then- 
stores  of  fuel,  destroyed  them  by  suffocation.  These 
caves  are  said  to  have  been  in  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Sepphoris  ;  and  are  probably  the  same  as  those 
which  Josephus  himself,  in  providing  for  the  defence 
of  Galilee,  fortified  near  Gennesaret,  which  elsewhere 
he  calls  the  caves  of  Arbela  {B,  J.  i.  16,  §2-4,  ii. 
20,  §6  ;  Vit.  §37).  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Deme^ 
trius,  in  his  expedition  against  Judaea,  encamped  at 
Messaloth,  near  Arbela,  and  reduced  to  submission 
the  occupants  of  the  caves  (Ant.  xii.  11,  §1 ;  IMac. 
ix.  2).  Messaloth  is  probably  Jl'lPpD,  steps,  or 
terraces  (comp.  2  Chr.  ix.  11;  Ges.  957.)  The 
Messaloth  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  and  the  robber- 
caves  of  Arbela  are  thus  probably  identical,  and 
are  the  same  as  the  fortified  cavern  near  Medjdel 
(Magdala),  called  Kalaat  Ibn  Maan,  or  Pigeon's 
Castle,  mentioned  by  several  travellers.  They  are 
said  by  Burckhardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600 
men.  (Reland,  358,  575  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  331 ; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  91;  Lightfoot,  Cent.  Ckorogr. 
ii.  231;  Robinson,  ii.  398;  Raiimer,  108:  comp. 
also  Hos.  X.  14.)     [Beth-Arbel.] 

Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  robber  inhabitants  of 
Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  large  caverns,  presenting 
no  pi'ominence  above  ground,  but  widely  extended 
below  (Ant.  xv.  10,  §1).  These  banditti  amioyed 
much  the  trade  with  E^mascus,  but  were  put  down 
by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes  very  distinctly  to  this  iu 
his  'description  of  Trachonitis,  and  describes  one  of 
the  caverns  as  capable  of  holding  4000  men  (Strabo, 
xvi.  756  ;  Raimier,  68 ;  JoUiffe,  Travels  in  Pal.  \. 
197). 

Lastly,  it  was  the  caves' which  lie  ben^th  and 
around  so  many  of  the  Jewish  cities  that  fonned 
the  last  hiding-places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans.  Josephus  himself  relates 
the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  the  caves  of 
Jotapata ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  John 
of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jews,  endea- 
voured to  conceal  themselves  in  the  caverns  beneath 
the  city ;  whilst  in  some  of  them  gi'eat  spoil  and 
vast  numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  found  of  those 
who  had  perished  during  the  siege  by  hunger  or 
from  wounds  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  8,  §1,  vi.  9,  §4). 

The  rock  dwellings  and  temples  of  Peti-a  are 
described  in  a  separate  article. 

Natural  cavities  in  the  rock  were  and  are  fre- 
quently used  as  cisterns  for  water,  and  as  places  of 
imprisonment  (Is.  xxiv.  22  ;  Ez.  xxxii.  23  ;  Zech.  ix. 
11)  [Cistekn;  Prison];  also  as  stalls  for  hoi-ses 
and  for  gi-anaries  (Irby  and  Mangles,  146).  No 
use,  however,  of  rock  caveras  more  strikingly  con- 
nects the  modern  usages  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
regions  with  their  ancient  history  than  the  employ- 
ment of  them  as  burial-places.  The  rocky  soil  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  almost  forbids 
interment,  excepting  in  cavities  either  natui-al  or 
hewn  from  the  rock.  The  dwelling  of  the  demoniac 
among  the  tombs  is  thus  explained  by  the  rock 
caverns  abounding  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Jolliffe, 
i.  36).  Accordingly  numerous  sites  are  shown  in 
Palestine  and  Jidjacent  lauds  of  (so-called)  sepulchres 
of  saints  and  heroes  of  Old  and  New  Test.,  venerated 
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both  by  Christians  and  Mohammedans  (Early  Tra- 
vels, p.  36  ;    Stanley,   148).     Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  tomb  of 
Aaron  on  Mount  Hor,  of  Joseph,  and  of  Rachel,  as 
those  for  which  eveiy  probability  of  identity  in  site 
at  least  may  be  claimed  (Irby  and  Mangles,  134 ; 
Robinson,  i.  218,  219,  ii.  275-287).     More  ques- 
tionable arc  the  sites  of  the  tombs  of  Elisha,  Obadiah, 
and  John  the  Baptist,  at  t^amaria ;  of  Habakkuk  at 
Jebatha  (Gabatha),  Micah  near  Keila,  and  of  Debo- 
rah,  Rebekah's    nm-se,  at  Bethel  (Stanley,   143, 
149  ;  Eeland,  772,  698,  981 ;  Rob.  ii.  304).     The 
questions  so  much  debated  relating  to  the  tombs 
in  and  near  Jerusalem  and  Bethany  will  be  found 
treated  under  those  heads.  But  whatever  value  may 
belong  to  the  connexion  of  the  names  of  Judges, 
Kings,  or  Prophets,  with  the  veiy  remarkable  rock- 
tombs  near  Jerusalem,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  caves  bearing  these  names  are  sepulchral  caverns 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  art.      The  sides  of 
the  vaUey  of  Jehoshaf  hat  are  studded  with  caves, 
many  of  which  are   inhabited  by  Arab   families. 
(Sandys,  188;  Maundrell,  446  ;  Robinson,  i.  241, 
349,  364;  Bartlett,  Walks  about  Jerusalem,  117.) 
It  is  no  doubt  the  vast  number  of  caves  throughout 
the  country,  together  with,  perhaps,  as  Maundrell 
remarks,  the  taste  for  hennit  hfe  which  prevailed 
in  the  .5th  and  6th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
which  has  placed  the  sites  of  so  many  important 
events  in  caves  and  gi-ottoes  ;  e.  g.  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Annunciation,  the  Salutation,  the  birth 
of  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Lord,  the  scene  of  the 
Agony,  of  St.  Peter's  denial,  the  composition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  tlie  Transfiguration  (Shaw,  pt.  ii. 
c.  1 ;  Maundrell,  E.  T.  p.  479) :  and  the  like  causes 
have  created  a  traditionary  cave-site  for  the  altar  of 
Elijah  on  Mount  Caimel,  and  peopled  its  sides,  as 
well  as  those  of  Mount  Tabor,  with  hennit  inhabits 
ants.    (1  K.  xviii.  19  ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  60;  Re- 
land,  329  ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Carmel;  Am.  ix.  3;  Sit 
J.  Maundeville,  Travels,  31  ;  Sandys,  203 ;  Maun- 
drell, E.  T.  478 ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  9  ;  Stanley, 
353  ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geoyr.  30,  31  ;   Van  Egmont, 
Travels,  ii.  5-7.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

CEDAE  (tIK  ;  Ki^pos  ;  cedrus ;  from  rnx, 
root  of  T-n&<,  coiled  or  compressed,  Gesen.  p.  148). 
The  term  is  expressive  of  a  mighty  and  deeply 
rooted  tree,  and  is  usually  undei*stood  to  apply  here 
to  one  of  the  coniferous  kind,  but  not  always  to 
that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon. 

The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  answer 
all  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  a  cedai'-tree  are 
that  it  should  be  tall  (Is.  ii.  13),  spreading  (Ez. 
xxxi.  3),  abundant  (1  K.  v.  6,  10),  fit  for  beams, 
pillars,  and  boards  (1  K.  vi.  10,  15,  vii.  2),  masts 
of  ships  (Ez.  xxvii.  5),  and  for  carved  work  as 
images  (Is.  xliv.  14).  To  these  may  be  added  qua- 
lities ascribed  to  cedar  wood  by  profane  writers. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  cedar  of  Crete,  Africa,  and  Syi'ia 
as  being  most  esteemed  and  imperishable.  The 
same  quality  is  ascribed  also  to  juniper.  In  Egypt 
and  Syria  ships  were  built  of  cedar,  and  in  Cyprus 
a  tree  was  cut  down  120  feet  long  and  proportion- 
ately thick.  The  durability  of  cedar  was  proved, 
he  says,  by  the  duration  of  the  cedar  roof  (^f  the 
temple  of  I)iana  at  Ephesus  which  had  lasted  400 
years.  At  Utica  the  beams,  made  of  Numidian 
cedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  had  lasted  1178  years ! 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the 
oil  of  cedar    and  also  of  juniper  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii. 
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5,  xvi.  40  ;  Vitruv.  ii.  9 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5,  2  ; 
Sandys,  Travels,  166,  167). 

Not  only  was  cedar  timber  used  by  David  and 
Solomon  in  their  buildings  (2  Sam,  v.  11 ;  1  K.  v. 

6,  vi.  15,  vii.  2),  but  also  in  the  2nd  Temple 
rebuilt  under  Zei-jibbabel,  the  timber  employed 
was  cedar  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  7  ;  1  Esdr.  iv. 
48,  V.  55).  Cedar  is  also  said  by  Josephus  to  have 
been  used  by  Herod  in  the  roof  of  his  temple  {B.  J. 
V.  5,  §2).  The  roof  of  the  Rotunda  of  the  Chm-ch 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchi-e  at  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
been  of  cetlar,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  cedar  or  cyp]-ess. 
(Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  202  ;  Quaresmius,  Eluc. 
Terr.  Sanct.  vi.  12 ;  Per.  2  ;  Tobler,  Bethlehem, 
110,  112.) 

Now  in  some  impoi-tant  respects  no  tree  but  the 
cedar  (pinus  cedrus),  or  its  almost  equivalent,  the 
pinus  Deodara,"  can  answer  the  above  conditions. 
The  charactei-istics  of  these  two  trees,  of  which 
gi'eat  numbers  are  found  from  Mount  Tamnis  to  the 
Himalayas,  are  so  often  interchanged  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other. 
No  tree  is  at  once  so  lofty,  spreading,  and  um- 
brageous, and  the  wood  of  the  Deodara  at  least  is  ex- 
tremely durable.  The  difficuKies  which  are  found 
in  reconciling  the  ancient  descriptions  with  the  mo- 
dern specimens  of  cedar  wood  lie,  1.  in  the  fitness 
of  cedar  trees  for  masts  of  ships  (Ez.  xxvii.  5) ;  2. 
still  more  in  the  very  genei-al  agi-eement  as  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  timber  which  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  less  valuable  than  the  worst  sorts  of  deal. 
Of  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Royle  in  his  ai-ticle  on 
the  subject  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  (art.  Eres), 
two  only  ascribe  semceable  qualities  to  the  cedar 
wood  whether  gi'own  in  England  or  in  specimens 
brought  from  the  ancient  cedar  grove  on  Mount  Le- 
banon. Accordingly,  Celsius  in  his  Hierobotanicon, 
has  endeavom-ed  to  prove  that  by  the  cedar  of  Sci-ip- 
ture  is  meant  the  pinus  sylvestris  or  Scotch  fir,  and 
that  by  "  fir  "  is  intended  the  cypress.  Others  have 
supposed  that  the  Sandarac  tree,  the  citrus  of  Pliny, 
Callitris  qxtadrivalvis,  or  Thvja  articulata,  repre- 
sents the  cedar.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  extremely 
hard  and  durable ;  the  roof  of  the  mosque  of  Cordova, 
built  in  the  9th  century,  is  constructed  of  it,  which 
was  fonnerly  supposed  from  the  Spanish  name  alerce 
to  have  been  made  of  larch  (Cook,  Sketches  in  Spain, 
p.  5,  and  note ;  Fergusson,  Handb.  of  Arch.  i.  456). 
Besides  these  trees,  the  Cephalonian  pine,  the  com- 
mon yew,  tasus  baccata,  and  the  juniper  cedar,  cedrus 
baccifera,  or  oxycedi'us,  each  of  them  possesses  quali- 
ties which  answer  to  some  at  least  of  those  ascribed  to 
the  cedar.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  is  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  use  by  the  Arabs  and  Arabic  writers 

of  the  word  •  \,  arz,  evidently  the  equivalent  of 

T"1N,  eres,  to  express  tlie  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  also 

at  Aleppo  the  pinus  sylvestris,  which  is  abundant 
both  near  that  city  and  on  Lebanon.  A  similar 
arguinent  will  apply  also  to  the  Thuja  articulata 
of  Mount  Atlas,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
el-arz,  a  name  which  led  to  the  mistake  as  to  the 
material  of  the  Cordova  roof  from  its  similarity  to 
the  Spanish  alerce  (Niebuhr,  Descr,  de  I' Arabic, 
131,  &c.,   and   Questions,  xc.    169,  &c. ;    Pliny, 


*  The  difference  between  the  Lebanon  cedar  and 
the  Deodara  consists  chiefly  in  the  cones,  which  in 
the  latter  grow  in  pairs,  and  upon  stalks  ;  the  leaves 
also  are  longer  and  more  distinctly  3 -sided.  The 
wood  of  both  is  extremely  resinous. 
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//.  N.,  xiii.  11,  15;  Kitto,  Eres,  Thuja;  Hay, 
West.  Barb.  c.  iv.  49  ;  Gesen.  148,  who  rejects 
the  opinion  of  Celsius  ;  Winer,  s.  u.). 

It  may  be  observed,  1.  that  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments on  English-grown  cedai",  or  on  wood  derived 
fi'om  the  trees  of  the  ancient  cedar  grove  of  Leba- 
non, do  not  as  yet  invalidate  all  claim  of  the  cedar, 
whether  Lebanon  or  Deodam  cedar,  to  share  in  the 
qualities  anciently  ascribed  to  it.  Besides  the  trees 
which  belong  to  the  one  grove,  known  by  the  name 
of  "  the  Cedars,"  groves  and  gi*een  woods  of  cedar 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  i-ange  (Bucking- 
ham, Travels  among  ArabSj  p.  468 ;  JBng.  Cycl. 
-s.  V.  Syria ;  Robinson,  iii.  593  ;  Bm-ckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  19  ;  Loudon,  Arboretu7n,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2406, 2407  ; 
Celsius,  Hierohotanicon,  i.  89 ;  Belon,  Ohs.  de  Ar- 
boribus  coniferis,  ii.  pp.  162,  165,  166).  2.  Tliat 
it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  Deodara  cedar 
cei'tainly  possesses  in  a  remai'kable  degree  the  pro- 
perty of  durability,  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  Le- 
banon cedar.  But  3.  The  remains  of  wood  used  in 
the  Nineveh  palaces  were  supposed  by  Layard  to  be 
cedar,  a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  insciiptions, 
which  show  that  the  Assyrian  kings  impoiiied  cedar 
from  Lebanon.  This  wood  is  now  proved  by  micro- 
scopic examination  \o  be  yew  (Layard,  N.  and  B. 
pp.  356,  357  ;  Loudon,  u.  s.  p.  2431). 

In  speaking  therefore  of  cedar  of  Lebanon  used 
m  building  for  beams,  pillars,  or  ceiling  boards,  it 
is  probable  that  the  wood  of  more  than  one  tree 
was  employed,  but  under  the  one  name  of  cedar, 
and  that  th'e  trees  which  furnished  the  material 
wei'c,  bosides  the  pinus  cedrus,  the  cedinis  Deodara, 
the  yew,  taxus  baccata,  and  also  the  Scotch  pine 
{pinus  sylvestris).  The  Sandarac  tree  {Thuja  arti- 
culata)  is  said  by  Van  Egmont  {Travels,  ii.  280) 
to  have  been  found  on  Lebanon,  but  no  hint  of  im- 
portation of  foreign  timber  is  anywhere  given  in 
bci'ipture,  or  by  .Tosephus,  whilst  each  of  the  above- 
named  trees  grows  there  in  gi'eater  or  less  abundance. 
The  pinus  sylvestris  may  have  fm'nished  the  mate- 
rial of  the  ship-masts  mentioned  by  Ezekiel ;  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  tlie  LXX.  render  "  masts  "  in  that 
passage  by  icrrovs  iKarivovs,  made  of  fir  ^  or  like  fir. 

But  there  is  another  use  of  cecUiT  wood  men- 
tioned in.  8ciiptm*e,  viz.  in  pmification  (Lev.  xiv. 
4 ;  Num.  xix.  6).  The  term  cedar  is  apphed  by 
Pliny  to  the  lesser  cedar,  oxycedrus,  a  Phoenician 
juniper,  which  is  still  common  on  the  Lebanon, 
and  whose  wood  is  aromatic.  The  wood  or  fruit 
of  this  tree  was  anciently  burnt  by  way  of  per- 
fume, especially  at  funei-als  (Plin.  S.  N.  xiii.  1, 
5;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  558;  Plom.  Od.  v.  60).  The 
tree  is  common  in  Kgypt  and  Nubia,  and  also  in 
Arabia,  in  the  Wddy  Mousa,  where  the  greater 
cedar  is  not  fo\md.  It  is  obviously  likely  that  the 
use  of  the  more  common  tree  should  be  enjoined 
while  the  people  were  still  in  the  wilderness,  i-ather 
than  of  the  uncommon  (Shaw,  Travels,  464 ;  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  430  ;  Russell,  Nubia,  425). 

The  grove  of  trees  known  as  the  Cedai-s  of  Leba- 
non consists  of  about  400  trees,  standing  quite 
alone  in  a  depression  of  the  mountain  with  no  trees 
near,  about  6400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  3000 
below  the  summit.  About  11  or  12  ai'e  veiy 
large  and  old,  25  large,  50  of  middle  size,  and  more 
than  300  younger  and  smaller  ones.  The  older  trees 
have  each  several  trunks  and  spread  themselves 
widely  round,  but  most  of  thp  others  are  of  cone- 
like fonn  and  do  not  send  out  wide  lateral  bi-anches. 
In  1550  there  were  28  old  trees,  in  1739  Pococke 
counted  15,  but  the  number  of  trunlcs  maizes  the 
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operation  of  counting  uncertain.  They  are  regai*ded 
with  much  reverence  by  the  native  lohabit^its  as 
living  records  of  Solomon's  power,  and  the  Ma- 
ronite  patriarch  was  fonnerly  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate there  the  festival  of  the  Transfigm-ation  at  an 
altar  of  rough  stones.  Within  the  last  10  years  a 
chapel  has  been  erected  (Robinson,  iii.  590,  591 ; 
Stanley,  S.  #  F.  p.  ]40).  ■  [H.  W.  P.] 

CE'DEON,  1.  {h  KiZpd>v ;  Alex.  K^Zpdj ; 
Gedor),  a  place  foitified  by  Cendebaeus  under  the 
orders  of  king  Antiochus  (Sidetes),  as  a  station  fi-om 
which  to  command  the  roads  of  Judaea  (1  Mace. 
XV.  39,  41,  xvi.  9).  It  was  not  far  from  Jamnia 
(.Tabne),  or  from  Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  had  a 
winter  -  toiTent  or  wady  (xeifid^povs),  on  the 
eastwai'd  of  it,  which  the  army  of  the  Maccabees 
had  to  ci-oss  before  Cendebaeus  could  be  attacked 
(xvi.  5).  These ,cx)nditions  are  well  fulfilled  in  the 
modern  place  Katra  or  Katrah,  which  lies  on  the 
maritime  plain  below  the  river  Rvhin,  and  three 
miles  south-west  of  A/;i>(Ekfon).  Schwarz  (119) 
gives  the  modem  name  as  Kadrun — but  this  wants 
confirmation.  Ewald  {Gesch.  iv.  390_,  note)  sug- 
gests Tell-Turmus,  five  or  six  miles  fuiiher  south. 

2.  In  this  form  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  the  name 

of  the  brook   Kidi-on    {fTip  ^n3  =  «  the  black 

torrent")  in  the  i-avine  below  the  eastern  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  1,  only).  Beyond  it  was 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Lachmanu,  withAD, 
has  \^ii.{Ap^ovs  rav  Ki^pcov  ;  but  the  Rec.  Text  with 
B  has  TWf  K4Bpau,  i.  e.  "  the  brook  of  the  cedare  " 
(so  too  the  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  xv.  23).  Other  MSS. 
have  the  name  even  so  far  coiTuptedas  rod  /ceSpou, 
cedri,  and  twv  BevBpcov.  In  English  the  name  is 
often  en'oneously  read  (hke  Cephas,  Cenchi'eae, 
Chuza,  &c.)  with  a  soft  C  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  "Cedar." 
[KiDRON.]  [G.] 

CEl'LAN  (KiAcic  ;  Ciaso),  sons  ofCeilan  and 
Azetas,  according  to  1  Esd.  v.  15,  returned  with 
Zorobabel  from  Babylon.  There  are  no  names  cor- 
responding to  these  iu  the  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

CEILING  (lisp,  from  [30 ;  iKotXofrrdefiTifff, 
1  K,  vi,  9  ;  to  cover  with  rafters,  Gesen.  965 ; 
Schleusner,  Lex.  V.  T.  KoiKotrr.),  or  F|*nC^  (Ez. 

xli.  16),  a  plank.  The  descriptions  of  Scripture 
(1  K.  vi.  9,  15,  vii.  3 ;  2  Chr.  iii.  5,  9 ;  Jer. 
xxii.  14;  Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Josephus  {Ant.  yin. 
3,  §2 — 9,  XV.  11,  §5),  show  that  the  ceilings  of  the 
Temple  and  the  palaces  of  the  Jewish  kings  were 
formed  X3f  cedar  planks  applied  to  the  beams  or  joints 
crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  probably  with  sunk  panels 
{(parvdlifiaTa),  edged  and  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  can'ed  with  incised  or  other  patterns  (j3a0o|iJ- 
\ois  y\vf{>a75),  sometimes  painted  (Jer.  xxii.  14). 

It  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
models  were  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  architec- 
tural construction,  followed  before  the  Roman  peiiod. 
[Architecture.]  The  coustnictiou  and  designs 
of  Assyrian  ceilings  in  the  more  important  bm'ld- 
ings  can  only  be  conjectured  (Layai'd,  Nineveh, 
ii.  265,  289),  but  the  proportions  in  the  walls 
tlierfselves  answer  ina  great  degree  to  those  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  {Nin.  and  Bab.  642 ;  Eer- 
gussou.  Handbook  of  Architecture,  i.  201").  Ex- 
amples, however,  ai'e  extant,  of  Egyptian  ceilings 
in  stucco  painted  with  devices,  of  a  date  much 
earlier  than  that  of  Solomon's  Temple.     Of  these 
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devices  the  piiiicipal  are  the  guilloche,  the  chevron, 
and  the  scroll.  Some  are  painted  in  blue  with 
stars,  and  others  bear  representations  of  birds  and 
other  emblems  (Willcinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii,  290). , 
The  excessive  use  of  vermilion  and  other  glaring 
coloui's  in  Roman  house-painting,  of  which  Vitru- 
vius  at  a  later  date  complains  (vii.  5),  may  have 
been  introduced  from  l^gypt,  whence  also  came  in 
all  probability  the  taste  for  vennilion  painting 
shown  in  Jehoiakim's  palace  (Jer.  xxii.  14  ;  Am. 
iii.  15;  Wilkinson,  i,  19).  See  also  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  Athenaeus  (v.  196)  of  the  tent  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  the  ship  of  Philopator 
(ib.  206),  and  of  the  so  called  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  near  Tyre,  Hasselquist,  165. 

The  panel  work  in  ceilings,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, is  found  in  Oriental  and  North  African 
dwellings  of  late  and  modern  times.  Shaw  describes 
the ,  ceilings  of  Moorish  houses  in  Barbary  as  of 
wainscot,  either  "  very  artfully  painted,  or  else 
thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels,  with  gilded  mould- 
ings and  scrolls  of  the  Koran  intennixed  "  {Travels^ 
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Panelled  ceiling  froin  houSo  in  Cairo.     (Lane,  Modem  EsviHians.) 

p.  208).  Mr.  Porter  describes  the  ceilings  of 
houses  at  Damascus  as  delicately  painted,  and  in 
the  more  ancient  houses  with  "  arabesques  encom- 
pa'^ing  panels  of  blue,  on  which  ai-e  inscribed  verses 
and  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  Also  a  tomb 
at  Palmyra,  with  a  stone  ceiling  beautifully  pa- 
nelled and  painted  (Damascus,  i.  34,  37,  57,  60, 
232 ;  cf.  Deut.  vi.  9 ;  also  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i. 
37,  38).  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Moors  at  the  Alhambra  were  ceiled  and  ornamented 
with  the  richest  geometrical  patterns.  These  still 
remain,  and  restorations  of  them  may  be  seen  at 
the  Alhambra  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  used  coloured  tiles  in  their  build- 


Panelled  ceiling  from  house  in  Cairo.    (Lnnc,  ModcTn  Egyptians.) 

ings  (Athen.  v.  206  ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  287).    The  like 
taste  is  observed  by  Chardin  to  have  prevailed  in 


Persia,  and  he  mentions  beautiful  specimens  of  mo- 
saic, arabesque,  and  inlaid  wood-work  in  ceilings  at 
Ispah9.n,  at  Koom  in  tlie  mosque  of  Fatima,  and  at 
Ardevil,  These  ceilings  were  constnicted  on  the 
ground  and  hoisted  to  their  position  by  machinery 
(Chardin,  Voyage,  ii.  434,  iv.  126,  vii.  387,  viii. 
40,  plate  39  ;  Olearius,  p.  241).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CELOSYEIA.      [COELESYRIA.] 

CEN'CHEEA  (accurately  CENCHREAE. 
K^yKp^ai),  the  eastern  harbour  of  Corinth  {i.  e.  its 
harbour  on  the  Saronic  Gulf  J  and  the  emporium  of 
its  trade  with  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  as  Lechaeum  (Lutrdki)  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy  and  the  west.  A  line 
of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel  of  Corinth  to 
Lechaeum,  and  thus  the  pass  of  Cenchreae  was  of 
peculiar  militaiy  importance  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
proach along  the  Isthmus  from  Northern  Greece  to 
the  Morea.     [Corinth.] 

St.  Paul  sailed  from  Cenchreae  (Acts  xviii,  18) 
on  his  return  to  Syria  from  his  second  missionary 
journey  j  and  when  he  wi'ote  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans  in  the  course  of  the  third  journey,  an 
organised  church  seems  to  have  been  formed  here 
(Horn.  xvi.  1.  See  Phoebe).  The  first  bishop  of 
this  church  is  said  {Apost.  Const,  vii.  46)  to  have 
been  named  Lucius,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by 
St.  Paul. 

The  distance  of  Cenchreae  from  Corinth  was  70 
stadia  or  about  nine  miles.  Pausanias  (ii.  3)  de- 
scribes the  road  as  having  tombs  and  a  grove  of 
cypresses  by  the  wayside.  The  modern  village  of 
Kiliries  retains  the  ancient  name,  which  is  conjec- 
tured by  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  be  derived  from  the 
millet  (/ee-y/c/ji),  which  still  grows  there  (Walpole's 
Travels^  p.  41).  Some  traces  of  the  moles  of  the 
port  are  still  lisible  (see  LeaJte's  Morea,  iii,  pp. 
233-235).  The  following  coin  exhibits  the  port 
exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Pausanias,  with  a 
temple  at  the  extremity  of  each  mole,  and  a  statue 
of  Neptune  on  a  rock  between  them.       [J.  S.  H.] 


Colonial  Coin  of  Corinth.  On  the  obvursc  tlie  head  of  Antoninim 
Pins  ;  on  the  revcrse-the  poi't  of  Cenchreae,  with  o.  l.  i.  c,,  tlmt 
\(i,  cuLONiA  tAvs  ]viaA  coniiSTiios. 

CENDEBB'US  (accurately  CENDEBAEUS, 
Kei/SejSoios"),  a  general  left  by  Antiochus  VII.  in 
command  of  the  sea-board,  of  Palestine  (1  Mace.  xv. 
38  ir.)  after  the  defeat  of  Tryphon  D.c.  138.  He 
fortified  Kedron  and  harassed  the  Jews  for  some  time, 
but  was  afterwards  defeated  by  Judas  and  John,  the 
sons  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  with  gi'eat  loss  (1  Mace, 
xvi.  1-10).     [Antiochus  VII.]  [B.F.  W.] 

CBNSEE   (nnriD   and    HIDpO;    iu   LXX. 

mostly  TTvpuov,  but  also  BviffKT]  and  Bvixiarlfpiov)  ; 
tJmribulum.  The  former  of  the  Hebiew  words  (from 
nnn,  to  seize  or  lay  hold  of,  especially  of  fire) 
seems  used  generally  for  any  instrument  to  seize  or 
hold  burning  coals,  or  to  receive  ashes,  &c.,  such  as 
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the  appendages  of  the  brazen  a]tar  and  golden  can- 
dlestick mentioned  in  Ex.  xxv.  38,  xxxvii.  23,  in 
which  senses  it  seems  rendered  by  the  LXX.  by 
iirapvffrpls,  i-rrapvTrip,  or  perhaps  inrSdefia.  It, 
however,  generally  bears  the  limited  meaning  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  second  word,  found  only  in 
^  the  later  bo»ks  (e,  g.  2  Chr.  xxvi.  19  ;  Ez.  viii.  11), 
(det.  n"llDp,  incense),  that,  viz.  of  a  small  portable 
vessel  of  metal  fitted  to  receive  burning  coals  from 
the  altar,  and  on  which  the  incense  for  burning  was 
sprinkled  by  the  priest  to  whose  office  this  ex- 
clusively belonged,  who  bore  it  in  his  hand,  and 
with  whose  personal  share  in  the  most  solemn 
ritual  duties  it  was  thus  in  close  and  vivid  con- 
nexion (2  Chr.  xxvi.  18;  Luke  i.  9).  Thus 
"  Korah  and  his  company"  were  bidden  to  take 
**  censers,"  with  which  in  emulation  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  they  had  perhaps  provided  themselves'^ 
(comp.  Ez.  viii.  11);  and  Moses  tells  Aaron  to 
take  "  the  censer"  (not  a  as  in  A.  V.),  i.  e.  that 
of  the  sanctuary,  or  that  of  the  High-priest,  U)  stay 
the  plague  by  atonement.  The  only  distinct  precepte 
regarding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num. 
iv.  14,  where  among  the  vessels  of  the  golden  altar, 
i.  e.  of  incense,  "censers"  are  reckoned;  and  in 
Lev.  xvi.  12,  where  we  find  that  the  High-priest 
was  to  cany  it  (here  also  it  is  ^^  the"  not  *' a 
censer"  that  he  is  ordered  to  "take")  into  the  most 
holy  place  within  the  vail,  where  the  "  incense  " 
was  to  be  "  put  on  the  fire,"  i.  e.  on  the  coals  in 
the  censer,  "  before  the  Lord."  This  must  have 
been  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  then  only  was 
that  place  entered.  Solomon  preparetl  "  censers  of 
pure  gold"  as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (1  K. 
vii.  50 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  22).  Possibly  their  general 
use  may  be  explained  by  the  imagery  of  Rev. 
viii.  3,  4,^  and  may  have  been  to  take  up  coals 
from  the  brazen  altar,  and  convey  the  incense 
while  buniiug  to  the  "  golden  altar,"  or  "  altar  of 
incense,"  on  which  it  was  to  he  offered  morning  and 
evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  So  Uzziah,  when  he  was 
intending  "  to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  in- 
cense," took  "a  censer  in  his  hand"  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
16,  19).  The  Mishna  (Joma,  iv.  4)  mentions  a 
silver  censer  which  had  a  handle,  and  was  fetched 
from  some  chamber  where  such  utensils  were  kept 
(ib.  V.  1,  and  Barthenora's  comment)  ;  and  was 
used  to  gather  the  coals  from  the  altar,  which  were 
then  transferred  to  a  golden  censer.  On  the  gi-eat 
Day  of  Atonement,  however,  a  golden  one  of  finer 
standard  (Tamir,  v.  5)  was  used  throughout.  The 
word  BvfiiajiipLov  rendered  "  censer"  in  Hebr.  ix.  4 
probably  means  the  "  altar  of  incense."  ^  [Altar.] 
(In  Ugolini,  vol.  xi.  a  copious  collection  of  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  will  be  found ;  Sonneschmid  de 
Thym.  Sand,  is  refeiTed  to  by  Winer,  s.  ?;.  Kauch- 
fhss.)  [H.  H.] 

CENSUS  ^'p^y^,  or  il^pS,  numbering  com- 
bined with  lustration^  from  TpQ,  survey  in  order 
to  purge,  Geseu.  1120;   LXX.^   apL0fi6s  ;   N.T., 


■  Gesenlus  s.  v.  nJ*inO  seems  to  prefer  the  general 

T   :  - 

meaning  of'a  fire-shovel  in  this  passage ;  but,  fromNum. 
xvi.  17,  it  was  probably  the  same  fashion  of  thing-  as 
that  used  by  Aaron  in  the  priestly  function.  Nor,  as 
the  rebellion  was  evidently  a  deliberately  concerted 
movement,  is  there  any  diflficuUy  in  supposing  the 
amount  of  preparation  suggested  in  the  text. 

''  The  word  for  censor  here  is  ^.i^avtuTo^,  from  the 
Xi^oLvot;  of  Matt.  ii.  11  ;  in  Rev.  v.  8,  ^laXaq  is  used 
apparently  to  mean  the  same  vessel. 
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cL'7roypa<P'fi  ;  dinumeratio,  descriptio).  I.  Moses 
laid  down  tjie  law  (Ex.  xxx.  12,  13)  that  whenever 
the  people  were  numbered,  an  offering  of  J  a  shekel 
should  be  made  by  every  man  above  20  yeai*s  of 
age,  by  way  of  atonement  or  propitiation.  A  pre- 
vious law  had  also  ordered  that  the  firstborn  of 
man  and  of  beast  should  be  set  apart,  as  well  as  the 
first  fruits  of  agricultural  produce ;  the  first  to  be 
redeemed,  and  the  rest  with  one  exception  offered 
to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  12,  13,  xxii.  29).  The  idea  of 
lustration  in  connexion  with  numbering  predomi- 
nated also  in  the  Roman  census  (BiGt.  of  Antiq. 
Lustrum),  and  among  Mohammedan  nations  at  the 
■  present  day  a  prejudice  exists  against  numbering 
their  possessions,  especially  the  fruits  of  the  field 
(Hay,  Western  Barhary,  p.  15;  Grichiou,  Arabia, 
ii.  180 ;  see  also  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  72,  73). 
The  instances  of  numbering  recorded  in  the  0.  T. 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  Under  the  express  direction  of  God  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  26),  in  the  3rd  or  4th  month  after  the 
Exodus  during  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle. 
The  numbers  then  taken  amounted  to  603,550 
men,  which  may  be  presumed  to  express  witli 
greater  precision  the  round  numbers  of  600,000 
who  ai-e  said  to  have  left  Egypt  at  first  (Ex.  xii. 
37). 

2.  Again,  in  the  2nd  month  of  the  2nd  year 
after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  2,  3).  This  census  was 
taken  for  a  double  purpose  (a.)  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  fighting  men  from  the  age  of  20  to 
50  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  12,  §4),  The  total  number 
on  this  occasion,  exclusive  of  the  Levites,  amounted 
at  this  time  also  to  603,550  (Num.  ii,  32), 
Josephus  says  603,650  ;  each  tribe  was  numbered, 
and  placed  under  a  special  leader,  the  head  of  the 
tribe.  (6.)  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  redemp- 
tion offering  due  on  account  of  all  the  firetbom 
both  of  persons  and  cattle.  Accordingly  the  num- 
bei-s  were  taken  of  all  the  firstborn  male  persons  of 
the  whole  nation  above  one  month  old,  includiDg 
all  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  of  the  same  age.  The  Le- 
vites, whose  numbers  amounted  to  22,000,  were 
taken  in  lieu  of  the  firstborn  males  of  the  rest  of 
Israel,  whose  numbers  were  22,273,  and  for  the 
surplus  of  273  a  money  payment  of  1365  shekels, 
or  5  shekels  each,  was  made  to  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(Num.  iii.  39,  51).  If  the  numbei-s  in  our  present 
copies,  from  which  those  given  by  Josephus  do  not 
materially  differ,  be  con*ect,  it  seems  likely  that 
these  two  numberings  were  in  fact  one,  but  applied 
to  different  purposes.  We  can  hai'dly  otherwise  ac- 
count for  the  identity  of  numbers  even  within  the 
few  months  of  interval  (Calmet  on  Num.  i.  Pic- 
torial Bible,  ibid.).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
system  of  appointing  head  men  in  each  tribe  as 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  care  taken  in  preserving  the 
pedigi'ees  of  the  families  con-esponds  with  the 
practice  of  the  Arab  tribes  at  the  present  day 
(Crichton,  Arabia,  Ai.  185,  186;  Niebuhr,  Descr. 
de  V Arable,  14 ;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  88 ; 


*=  This  word  undeniably  bears  this  sense  in  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  8,  3.  who  gives  it  similarly^  the  epithet 
Xpvuovv ;  as  Edso  in  Philo.  de  vii.  Mos.  p.  668,  ed. 
Paris.  It  thus  becomes  =  Ova-Laa-r^ptov  5u/iio/ioTOs, 
the  expression  for  the  same  thing  in  LXX.,  Ex.  xxx. 
1,  but  its  simpler  meaning  is  merely  that  of  an 
"instrument  for  the  Bvfjiiafia  (incense),"  and  thus, 
either  censer,  or  incense  altar.  See  also  1  Mace.  i. 
21,  22. 
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Jahn,  Hist,  Book  ii.  8,  11 ;  Malcolm,  Sketches  of 
Persia^  xiv.  157,  159). 

3.  Another  numbering  took  place  38  years 
afterwards,  previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
when  the  total  number,  excepting  the  Levites. 
amounted  to  601,730  males,  showing  a  decrease  of 
1870.  All  tribes  presented  an  increase  except  the 
following,  Reuben,  of  2770  ;  Simeon,  37,100  ;  Gad, 
5150;  Ephraim  and  Naphtali  8000  each.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  had^  increased  by  727  (Num.  xxvi.). 
The  great  diminution  which  took  place  in  the  tiibe 
of  Simeon  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  plague 
consequent  on  the  misconduct  of  Zimii  (Calmet, 
on  Num.  xxr.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
instances  of  increase  are  found  in  Manasseh  of 
20,500;  Benjamin,  10,200;  Asher,  11,900,  and 
Issachar,  9900.  None  were  numbered  at  this 
census  who  had  been  above  20  years  of  age  at  the 
previous  one  in  the  2nd  year,  excepting  Caleb  and 
Joshua  (Num:  xxvi.  63-65). 

4.  The  next  formal  numbering  of  the  whole 
people  was  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  in  a  moment 
of  presumption,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Joab, 
gave  orders  to  number  the  people  without  requiring 
the  statutable  offering  of  ^  a  shekel.  The  men  of 
Israel  above  20  yeai-s  of  age  were  800,000,  and  of 
Judah  500,000,  total  1,300,000.  The  book  of 
Chron.  gives  the  numbers  of  Israel  1,100,000,  and 
of  Judah  470,000,  total  1,570,000 ;  but  infoi-ms 
us  that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  numbered 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  6,  xxvii.  24).  Josephus  gives  the 
numbers  of  Israel  and  Judah  respectively  900,000 
and  400,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  9  ;  and  Calmet,  ad 
loc.j  1  Chr.  xxi.  1,  5,  xxvii.  24;  Joseph.  Ant.  vii, 
13,  §1). 

5.  The  census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solo- 
mon, by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of 
the  conquered  nations  resident  within  Palestine  to 
benumbered.  Their  number  amounted  to  153,600. 
and  they  were  employed  in  forced  laboui-  on  his 
great  architectui'al  works  (Josh.  ix.  27;'l  K.  v. 
15,  ix.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 

Between  this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mention 
is  made  of  the  numbers  of  armies  under  successive 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  fi-om  which  may  be  ga- 
thered with  more  or  less  probability,  and  with  due 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times*  as 
influencing  the  numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates  of 
the  population  at  the  various  times  mentioned. 

6.  Rehoboam  (b.c.  975-958)  collected  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  21). 

7.  Abijam  (958-955),  with  400,000  men,  made 
war  on  Jeroboam  with  800,000,  of  whom  500,000 
were  sbin  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3,  17). 

8.  Asa  (955-914)  hjul  an  ai-my  of  300,000  men 
from  Judah,  and  280,000  (Josephus  says  250,000) 
from  Benjamin,  with  which  he  defeated  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian,  with  an  anny  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
8,  9 ;  Joseph.  Ant  viii.  12,  1). 

9.  Jehoshaphat  (914-891),  besides  men  in  gar- 
risons, had  under  arms  1,160,000  men,  including 
perhaps  subject  foreigners  (2  Chr,  xvii.  14-19  • 
Jahn,  ffist.  V.  37).  ' 

10.  Amaziah  ,(838-811)  had  from  Judah  and 
Benjamin  300,000,  besides  100,000  mercenaries 
from  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6). 

11.  Uzziah  (811-759)  could  bnng  into  the  field 
307,500  men  (307,000,  Josephus),  well  armed, 
under  2600  officers  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15;  Joseph 
Ant.  ix.  10,  §3). 

Besides  these  more  general  statements,  we  have 
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other  and  partial  notices  of  numbers  indicating  po- 
pulation. Thus,  a.  G'ideon  from  4  tribes  collected 
32,000  men  (Judg.  vi.  35,  vii.  3).  b.  Jephthah  put 
to  death  42,000  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  6).  The 
numbers  of  Ephraim  300  years  before  were  32,500 
(Num.  xxvi.  37).  c.  Of  Benjamin  25,000  were 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Gibeah,  by  which  slaughter, 
and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  cities,  the  tribe 
was  reduced  to  600  men.  Its  numbers  in  the  wil- 
derness were  45,600  (Num.  xxvi.  41 ;  Judg.  xx, 
35,  46).  d.  The  number  of  those  who  joined 
David  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  was  340,922  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-38).  c.  At 
the  time  when  Jehoshaphat  could  muster  1,160,000 
men,  Ahab  in  Israel  could  only  bring  7000  against 
the  Syrians  (1  K.  xx.  15).  /.  The  numbers  canied 
captive  to  Babylon  B.C.  599  from  Judah,  are  said 
(2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16)  to  have  been  from  8000  to 
10,000,  by  Jeremiah  4600  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

12.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zenibbabel  in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at 
42,360  (Ezr.  ii,  64)  ;  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542 
belonged  to  other  tribes  than  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
It  is  thus  that  the  difference  between  the  totfll 
(v.  64)  and  the  several  details  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  7'he  purpose  of  this  census,  which  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  statement  in  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  vii.),  was  to  settle  with  reference  to  the  year 
of  Jubilee  the  inheritances  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  Captivity,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  family  genealogies,  and  ensure,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (Ezr.  ii. 
59,  x.  2,  8,  18,  44;  Lev.  xxv.  10). 

In  the  second  caravan,  B.C.  458,  the  number 
was  1496.  Women  and  children  are  in  neither 
case  included  (Ezr.  viii.  1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kindred  objects  that  the  pe- 
digrees and  enumerations  which  occupy  the  first 
9  chapters  of  th^  1st  book  of  Cha'onicles,  were 
either  composed  before  the  Captivity,  or  compiled 
afterwards  from  existina;  records  by  Ezra  and 
others  (1  Chr.  iv.  28,  32,^39,  v.  9,  vi.  57,  81,  vii. 
28,  ix.  2),  In  the  course  of  these  we  meet  with 
notices  of  the  numbers  of  the  tribes,  but  at  what 
periods  is  uncei*tain.  Thus  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  are  set  down  at  44,760 
(v.  18),  Issachar  at  87,000  (vii.  5),  Benjamin 
59,434  (vii.  7,  9, 11),  Asher  26,000  (vii.  40).  Be- 
sides there  are  to  be  reckoned  priests,  Levites,  and 
residents  at  Jerusalem  from  the  tribes  of  Benjamin, 
Ephraim,  and  Manasseh  (ix.  3). 

Throughout  all  these*  accounts  two  points  ai'e 
clear.  1.  That  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain 
and  register  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
vai-ious  times  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above. 
2.  That  the  numbers  given  in  some  cases  can  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no 
very  distant  date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed 
capacity  of  the  country  for  supporting  popuUition. 
Thus  the  entire  male  population  above  20  years  of 
age,  excepting  Levi  and  Benjamin,  at  David's 
census,  is  given  as  1,300,000  or  1,570,000  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1  ;  1  Chr,  xxi.),  strangei-s  153,600,  total 
1,453,600  or  1,723,000.  These  nnmbei-s  (the  ex- 
cepted tribes  being  borne  in  mind)  represent  a  po- 
pulation of  not  less  than  4  times  this  amount,  or 
atleast,  5,814,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  2,000,000 
belonged  to  Judah  alone  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  About 
100  years  after  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (including  subject  foreigners) 
an  anny  of  1,160,000  besides  garrisons,  represent- 
in^^  a  population  of  4,640  000.     Fifty  years  later, 
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Amaziah  could  only  raise  300,000  from  the  same 
2  tribes,  and  27  years  after  this,  Uzziah  had 
307,500  men  and  2600  officere.  Whether  the 
numher  of  the  foreigners  subject  to  Jehoshaphat 
constitates  the  difference  at  these  periods  must  re- 
main uncertain. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  probahle 
capacity  of  the  .countiy,  the  whole  area  of  Pales- 
tine, including  the  trans-Jordanic  trihes,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  ascei*tain  their  limits,  may  be  set 
down  as  not  exceeding  11,000  square  miles;  Judah 
and  Benjamin  at  3135,  and  Galilee  at  930  sq.  miles. 
The  population,  making  allowance  for  the  excepted 
trihes,  would  thus  he  not  less  than  530  to  the 
square  mile.  Now  the  population  of  Belgium  in 
1850  was  4,426,202,  or  at  the  rate  of  388  to  the 
sq.  mile,  the  area  being  about  11,400  sq.  miles. 
The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  5752  sq. 
miles,  and  its  population  in  1852  was  1,987,832, 
or  an  avei-age  of  345^,  but  in  some  districts  500, 
to  the  sq.  mile.  The  counties  of  Yorkshire,  West- 
moreland (the  least  populous  county  in  England), 
and  Lancashire,  whose  united  area  is  8642  sq. 
miles,  contained  in  1852  a  population  of  3,850,215, 
or  rather  more  than  445  to  the  sq.  mile ;  while 
the  county  of  Lancashire  alone  gave  1064  pei-sons, 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  496,  and  Warwick- 
shire 539  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  island  of  Barbadoes 
contains  about  166  sq.  miles,  and  in  1850  con- 
tained a  population  of  145,000,  or  873  to  the  sq. 
mile.  The  population  of  Malta  in  1849  was 
115,864,  or  1182  to  the  sq.  mde.  The  two  last 
instances,  therefore,  alone  supply  an  average  supe- 
rior to  that  ascribed  to  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
David,  while  the  avei-age  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  would  seem,  with  the 
exception  mentioned  above,  to  give  1480  to  the 
■  sq.  mile,  a  population  exceeded  only,  in  England, 
by  the  county  of  Middlesex  (668^),  and  approached 
by  that  of  Lancashire  (1064). 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  great  doubt  rests  on 
the  genuineness  of  numerical  expressions  in  0.  T.  it 
must  be  considered  on  the  other,  that  the  readings  on 
which  our  version  is  founded,  give  with  trifling  varia- 
tioris  the  same  residts  as  those  presented  by  the  LXX. 
and  by  Josephus  (Jahn,  v.  36  ;  Winer,  Zahlen ; 
Glasse,  Phil.  Sacr.  de  caussis  corruptionis,  i.  §23, 
vol.  ii.  p.  189). 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  including  Simeon,  are  found  123  "with 
their  villages,"  and  by  Beniamin  26.  Of  one  city, 
Ai,  situate  in  Benjamin,  *vhich  like  many,  if  not 
all  the  othere,  was  walled,  we  know  that  the  po- 
pulation, probably  exclusive  of  children,  was  12,000, 
whilst  of  Gibeon  it  is  said  that  it  was  larger  tlian 
Ai  (Josh.  viii.  25,  29,  x.  2,  xv.  21-62,  xviii.  21, 
28,  xix.  1-9).  If  these  "cities"  may  be  taken  as 
samples  of  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  Southern  Pales- 
tine, at  least,  was  veiy  populous  befoi«e  the  entrance 
of  the  people  of  Israel. 

But  Josephus,  in  his  accounts  (1.)  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Galilee  in  his  own  time,  and  (2.)  of  the 
numbers  congi-egatod  at  Jerasalem  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  shows  a  large  population  inhabiting 
Palestine,  He  says  there  were  many  cities  in 
Galilee,  besides  villages,  of  which  the  least,  whether 
cities  or  villages  is  not  quite  certain,  had  not  less 
than  15,000  inhabitants  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §2,  4 ;  comp. 
Tac.  Hist.  v.  8).  After  the  defeat  of  Cestius, 
A.D.  QG,  before  the  foi-mal  outbreak  of  the  war,  a 
census  taken  at  Jenisalem  by  the  priests,  of  the 
numbers  assembled  there  for  the  Passover,  founded 
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on  the  number  of  lambs  sacrificed,  compared  with 
the  probable  number  of  pei-sons  partfdcing,  gave 
2,700,000  persons,  besides  foreigners  and  those 
who  were  excluded  by  ceremonial  defilement  (see 
Tac.  Hist.  V.  12).  In  the  siege  itself  1,100,000 
pei-ished,  and  during  the  war  97,000  were  made 
captives.  Besides  these  many  desei*ted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  dismissed  by  them  {B.  J.  vi.  8, 
9,  3).  These  numbers,  on  any  supposition  of 
foreign  influx  {dfL6<pv\ov  ctAAa  ovk  iwixt&piojf) 
imply  a  large  native  population ;  and  63  yeai-s 
later,  in  the  insun'ection  of  Barchochebas,  Dion 
Cassiug  says  that  50  fortified  towns  and  980  villages 
were  destroyed,  and  580,000  persons  were  slain  in 
war,  besides  a  countless  multitude  who  perished  by 
famine,  fire,  and  disease,  so  that  Palestine  became 
almost  depopulated  (Dion  Cass,  Ldx.  14). 

Lastly,  there  are  abundant  ti-aces  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  fertifity 
in  fomier  as  compared  with  present  times,  a  fertility 
remaiked  by  profane  writers,  and  of  which  the  pre- 
sent neglected  state  of  cultivation  affords  no  test. 
This  combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises  of 
populousness,  increases  the  probability  of  at  least 
approximate  coiTectness  in  the  foregoing  estimates 
of  popxilation  (Tac.,  Hist.  v.  6 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv. 
8  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3 ;  St.  Jerome,  on  Ezek.  xx., 
and  Rabbinical  authorities  in  Reland  c.  xxvi. ;  Shaw, 
Travels,  ii.pt.  2,  c,  1,  336,  340,  and  275;  Hassel- 
quist.  Travels,  120,  127,  130  ;  Stanley,  S.  ^  Pal. 
120,  374;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  33;  Raiimer,  Pa- 
laestiTia,  8,  80,  83,  App.  ix.  Comp.  Gen.  xiii.  16, 
xxii.  17 ;  Num.  xxiii.  10 ;  IK.  iv,  20 ;  Acts  xii. 
20). 

II,  In  N.  T.,  St.  Luke,  in  his  account  of  the 
"  taxing,"  says,  a  decree  went  out  from  Augustus 
a'jroypd(pe<r0aL  iraffav  t^v  oiKOvficvriV'  aSrr}  tj  otto- 
•ypoujt)^  vpd>r'ri  iyevcTo  7}y€fiovevovTos  t^s  ^vpias 
Kvpr}yiov,  and  in  the  Acts  alludes  to  a  disturbance 
raised  by  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the 
"  taxing"  (Luke  ii.  1 ;  Acts  v.  37). 

The  Roman  census  under  the  Republic  consisted, 
so  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  in  an  en- 
rolment of  persons  and  property  by  tribes  and 
households.  Every  paterfamilias  was  required  to 
apcear  before  the  Censors,  and  give  his  own  name 
and  his  fathei-'s  ;  if  manied,  that  of  his  wife,  and 
the  number  and  ages  of  his  childi'en:  after  this  an 
account  and  valuation  of  his  property,  on  which  a 
tax  was  then  imposed.  By  the  lists  thus  obtained 
every  man's  position  in  the  state  was  regulated. 
After  these  duties  had  been  perfonned,  a  lustrum, 
or  solemn  purification  of  the  people  followed,  hat 
not  always  immediately  {Bid.  of  Antiq.  Census, 
Lustrum  ;  Dionys.  iv.  15,  22 ;  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii. 
3;  Dig.  50,  tit.  15;  Cod.  11,  tit.  48;  Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell.  iii.  p.  457,  c.  10). 

The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  republic,  by  proviucial 
censoi-s,  and  the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discre- 
tion (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  lib.  ii.  53,  56),  but  no  complete 
census  was  made  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
earned  out  3  genei-al  inspections  of  this  kind,  viz., 
(1.)  H.c.  28;  (2.)  B.C.  8  ;  (3.)  a.d.  14;  and  a 
partial  one,  a.d.  4.  The  reason  of  the  partial 
extent  of  this  last  was  that  he  feared  disturbances 
out  of  Italy,  and  also  that  he  might  not  appear  as 
an  exactor.  Of  the  retuiTis  made,  Augustus  him- 
self kept  an  accurate  account  (breviarium),  like  a 
private  man  of  his  property  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  35, 
Iv.  13  ;  Suet.  Aiig.  27,  101 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  11 ;  Tab. 
Ancyr.  ap.  Tac.  ii.  188,  Eruesti)! 
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A  special  assessment  of"  Gaul  under  commissioners 
sent  for  the  pui-pose  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  1.  31,  ii.' 6  ;  Liv.,  iJp.  134, 
136). 

The  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  passage  from 
St.  Luke  are  discussed  under  Cyeenius.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CENTUEION.     [Armv.] 

CEPHAS.     [Peter.] 

CE'RAS  {K-npds;  Cariae),  1  Esd.  v.  29. 
[Keros.] 

CE'TAB  (KijT(£i8;  Cetha),  1  Esd.  v.  30. 
There  is  no  name  conxsponding  with  this  in  the 
lists  of  Ezi-a  and  Nehemiah. 

CHA'BmS  ('AiSpfs;  Alex.  XajSpcfs ;  Vulg. 
omits),  the  son  of  Gothoniel  (6  rov  r.),  one  of  the 
three  "  rulers  "  {^pxovres),  or  "  ancients"  (Trpetr- 
^{>T€poi)  of  Bethulia,  in  the  time  of  Judith  (Jud. 
vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CHA'DIAS.  "Theyof  Chadias  (ol  Xa^La(ral) 
and  Ammidoi,"  according  to  1  Esd.  v.  20,  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zorobabel.  There  ai-e 
no  coiTesponding  names  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CHAFF  (Wn,  yb,  ]nn;  Chald.  I-IV; 
XJ^ovs,  6.%vpou  ;  stipula,  pulvis,  favilld).  The 
Heb.  words  rendered  cAq^. in  A.  V.  do  not  seem 
to  have  precisely  the  same  meaning :  \^^T\  =  dry 
grass,  hay  ;  and  occurs  twice  only  in  0.  T.,  viz.,  Is. 
V.  24,  xxxiii.  11.  The  root  t^K^n  is  not  used.  Pro- 
bably the  Sanscrit  kaksch  —  Imy  is  the  same  word. 
(Bopp.  Gloss,  p.  41.) 

l^D  or  V*b  ia  chaif  separated  by  winnowing  from 
the  grain — the  husk  of  the  wheat.  The  carrying' 
away  of  chaff  by  the  wind  is  an  ordinary  scriptural 
image  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  of  their 
powerlessness  to  resist  God's  judgments  (Is.  xvii. 
13  ;  Hos.  xiii.  3  ;  Zeph.  ii.  2).  The  root  of  the 
word  is  V'*lD,  to  press  out,  as  of  milk ;  whence 
its  second  meaning,  to  separate. 

I^n  is  rendered  straw  in  Ex.  v.  7,  10,  11,  &c., 
and  stubble  in  Job  xxi.  18.  In  Ex.  v.  12,  we  read 
jiri?  t^p,  stuhhle  for  straw;  so  that  it  is  not  the 
same  as  stubble.  It  means  straw  cut  into  short 
portions,  in  which  state  it  was  mixed  with  the  mud 
of  wliich  bricks  were  mjide  to  give  it  consistency. 
In  1  K.  iv.  28,  mention  is  made  of  a  mixed  fodder 
for  horses  and  camels  of  barley  and  |1J1,  such  as 
the  Arabs  call  tibn  to  this  day.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.  Gesenius  was  of  opinion  that 
|iri  was  for  nJ3J|l,  from  root  n33,  to  build,  in 
reference  to  edifices  of  bricks  made  with  straw. 
Roediger  prefers  to  connect  it  with  |''3,  which  pro- 
perly implies  a  separation  and  division  of  parts,  and 
is  thence  transferred  to  the  mental  p^iver  of  dis- 
cernment ;  so  that  pD  signifies  properly  anything 

cut  into  small  parts  (Ges.  Tkes.  1492). 

The  Chaldaic  word  l-iy  occurs  but  once,  in  Dan. 

ii.  35.      It  is  connected  with  the  Syr.  JiOi^ 

and  Arab.  A^,  i-  e..  a  straw  or  small  bit  of  chaff 
flying  into  and  injuiing  the  eye.  [W.  D.] 
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CHAIN.  Chains  were  used,  1.  as  badges  of 
office  ;  2.  for  ornament ;  3.  for  confining  prisoners. 
1.  The  gold  chain  (T*!"!)  placed  about  Joseph's 
neck  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  that  promised  to  Daniel 
(Dan.  v.  7,  named  '7|''Jpn),  are  instances  of  the  first 
use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  insignia  of  a 
judge,  who  wore  an  image  of  truth  attached  to  it 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  26) ;  it  was  also 
worn  by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  was  con- 
sidered not  only  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour  (Xen, 
^na6.  i.  2,  §27),  but  a  token  of  investiture  (Dan. 
/.  c. ;  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  93).  In  Ez. 
xvi.  11,  the  chain  is  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of 
sovereignty.  2.  Chains  for  ornamental  purposes 
were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  in  many 
countries  both  of  Europe  and  Asia  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
375),  and  probably  this  was  the  case  among  the 
Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9).  The  necklace  (pJJ?)  con- 
sisted of  pearls,  corals,  &c.,  threaded  on  a  string ; 
the  beads  were  called  D''r'nn,  from  T^PI,  to  per- 
forate (Cant.  i.  10,  A.  V.  "'chains,"  where  "of 
gold"  are  intei-polated).  Besides  the  necklace,  other 
chains  were  worn  (Jud.  x.  4)  hanging  down  as  far 
as  the  waist,  or  even  lower.  Some  were  adorned 
with  pieces  of  metal,  shaped  in  the  form  of  the 
moon,- named  D^J-ijlEiJ*  (jii\vi(rKOi,  LXX.  ;  lunulae, 

Vulg. ;  round  tires  like  the  moon,  A.  V. ;  Is.  iii. 
18) ;  a  similai-  ornament,  the  hildl,  still  exists  in 
Egypt  (Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  App.  A.).  The 
Midianites  adorned  the  necks  of  theii*  camels  with 
it  (Judg.  viii.  21, 2fi)  ;  the  Arabs  still  use  a  similar 
ornament  (Wellsted,  i.  301).  To  other  chains  were 
suspended  various  ti-jnkcts — as  scent-bottles,  ^FlU 
K'Slin  (tablets  or  houses  of  the  souls,  A.  V.,  Is.  iii. 
20),  and  mhToi-s,  D^yv'pa  (Is.  iii.  23).  Step- 
chains,  rrnVV  (tinkling  ornaments,  A.  Y.),  were 

attached  to  the  ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the 
step  and  produced  a  mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16,  18). 
3.  The  means  adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among 
the  Jews  were  fetters  similai*  to  our  handcuffs 
D*JnEi*nj    (lit.   tu}o   brasses,   as   though   made  in 

halves),  fastened  on  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and 
attached  to  each  other  by  a  chain  (Judg.  xvi.  21  ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  34 ;  2  K.  xxv.  7  ;  Jer,  xxxix.  7). 
Among  the  Romans,  the  prisoner  was  handcuffed 
to  one,  and  occasionally  to  two  guards — the  hand- 
cuff on  the  one  being  attached  to  that  on  the  other 
by  a  chain  (Acts  xii.  6,  7,  xxi.  33 ;  Diet,  of  Ant., 
art.  Catena).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHALCEDONY  (xakKv^diP  ;  calcedonius) 
occurs  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19,  being  the  precious 
stone  with  which  the  thiid  foundation"  of  the  wall  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  is  garnished.  According  to  Pliny 
{II.  N.  xxxvii.  8,  §15),  chalcedony  is  a  gem  re- 
sembling the  Callais  or  turquoise,  which  some  have 
judged  to  be  a  kind  of  carbuncle  or  ruby.  Sal- 
masius  differs  from  those  who  make  the  colom*  of 
chalcedony  to  be  like  that  of  the  carbuncle,  and 
says  that  they  confound  riy  Kapxf\^6vLov  Kidov^ 
which  is  a  species  of  carbuncle,  with  t^  x<*^"^'J" 
^ovi(p ;  but  confesses  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  what  stone  the  ancients  called  chalcedonius. 
Pignelius  on  Rev.  (xxi.  19)  says  tliat  this  stone  has 
the  colour  of  a  pallid  lamp,  shines  in  the  open  air, 
but  is  dark  in  a  house,  cannot  be  cut,  and  has  powers 
of  attraction.     The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not 
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less  doubtful  than,  its  meaning.  Some  derive  it 
from  xaKK6s,  from  a  belief  that  it  rings  like  brass 
when  struck.  Others  have  derived  it  fi"om  XaX- 
KTjSctJj/,  as  though  from  a  locality  where  it  is  found  ; 
aad  others  from  Kapxri^6v.  See  Brauu.  de  Vest. 
Heb.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  525,  [W.  D.] 

GHAL'OOL,  :  K.  iv.  31.  [Calcol.] 
CHALDE'A,  more  correctly  CHALDAE'A 
(D'l'lbS  ;  T]  XaXSa^a  ;  Chaldaea)  is  properly  only 
the  most  southern  portion  of  Babylonia.  It  is 
used,  however,  in  our  version  for  the  Hebrew 
ethnic  appellative  Ccisdim  (or  "  Chaldaeans "), 
under  which  term  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
country  are  designated ;  and  it  will  therefore  here 
be  token  in  this  extended  sense.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  very  doubtful.  Casdim  has  been  de- 
rived by  some  from  Chesed  0,^3),  the  son  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22)  ;  but  if  Ur  was  already  a  city 
*'  of  the  Casdim"  before  Abraham  quitted  it  (Gen. 
xi.  28),  the  name  of  Casdim  cannot  possibly  have 
been  derived  from  his  nephew.  On  the  other  hand 
the  term  Chaldaea  has  been  connected  with  the  city 
Kalwadha  (Chihnad  of  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  23).  This 
is  possibly  correct.  At  any  rate  in  seai'ching  for  an 
etymology  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  ^aiKaldi  or 
Kdldai,  not  Casdim,  is  the  native  foi-ra. 

1.  Extent  and  boundaries.  —  The  tract  of 
country  viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans  is  that  vast  alluvial  plain  which  has 
been  fornied  by  the  deposits  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris— at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  latter  stream.  The  country  to  the  east  is 
Elam  or  Susiana;  but  the  entire  tract  between 
the  rivers,  as  well  as  the  low  country  on  the 
Arabian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  culti- 
vable by  irrigation  from  that  stream,  must  be 
considered  as  comprised  within  the  Chaldaea  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  king.  This  extraor- 
dinaiy  flat,  unbroken  except  by  the  works  of  man, 
extends,  in  a  direction  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.,  a 
distance  of  400  miles  along  the  com'se  of  the  rivei-s, 
and  is  on  the  average  about  100  miles  in  width. 
A  line  drawn  fi-om  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  to  Tekrit 
on  the  Tigris,  may  be  considered  to  mark  its  north- 
ern limits ;  the  eastern  boundary  is  the  Tigiis 
itself;  the  southern  the  Persian  Gulf ;  on  the  west  its 
boundary  is  somewhat  ill-defined,  and  in  fact  would 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  and  industry  de- 
voted to  the  regulation  of  the  waters  and  the  exten- 
sion of  works  for  irrigation.  In  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  Chaldaean  empire  the  water  seems 
to  have  been  bi-ought  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
alluvium,  a  canal  having  been  cut  along  the  edge 
of  the  tertiary  foi-mation  on  the  Arabian  side 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  mnning  at  an  average 
distance  from  the  Euphrates  of  about  30  miles. 

2.  General  character  of  the  country. — The  ge- 
neral aspect  of  the  countiy  is  thus  described  by  a 
modern  traveller,  who  well  contrasts  its  condition 
now  with  the  appearance  which  it  must  have  pre- 
sented in  ancient  times.  "  In  former  days,"  he 
says,  "  the  vast  plains  of  Babylon  were  nomished 
by  a  complicated  system  of  canals  and  water- 
courses, which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
country  like  a  net-work.  The  wants  of  a  teeming 
population  were  supplied  by  a  rich  soil,  not  less 
bountiful  than  that  on  tho  banks  of  the  Egyptian 
Nile.  Like  islands  rising  from  a  golden  sea  of 
waving  corn,  stood  frequent  groves  of  palm-trees 
and  pleasant  gardens,  afibrding  to  the  idler  or  tra- 
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veller  their  grateful  and  highly-valued  shade. 
Crowds  of  passengers  hunn-ed  along  the  dusty  roads 
to  and  from  the  busy  city.  The  land  was  rich  in 
com  and  wine.  How  changed  is  the  aspect  of  that 
region  at  the  present  day !  Long  lines  of  mounds, 
it  is  true,  mark  the  courses  of  those  main  arteries 
which  formerly  diflused  life  and  vegetation  along 
their  banks,  but  their  channels  are  now  bereft  of 
moistui"e  and  choked  with  diifled  sand ;  the  smaller 
offshoots  ai-e  wholly  effaced.  '  A  drought  is  upon 
her  waters,'  says  the  prophet,  *  and  they  shall  be 
dried  up !'  All  that  remains  of  that  ancient  civili- 
sation— that  •  glory  of  kingdoms,' — '  the  praise  of 
the  whole  earth,'' — is  recognisable  in  the  numerous 
mouldering  heaps  of  brick  and  rubbish  which  over- 
spread the  surface  of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  lux- 
urious fields,  the  gi-oves  and  gardens,  nothing  now 
meets  the  eye  but  an  arid  waste — the  dense  popu^ 
lation  of  former  times  is  vanished,  and  no  man 
dwells  there."  (Loftus's  Chaldaea,  pp.  14-5.)  The 
cause  of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in,  the  neglect  of 
man.  "  There  is  no  physical  reason,"  the  same 
writer  obsei-ves,  "  why  Babylonia  should  not  be  as 
beautiful  and  as  thickly  inhabited  as  in  days  of 
yore;  a  little  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  the 
ancient  canals  would  again  restore  the  fei-tility 
and  population  which  it  originally  possessed."  The 
prospeiity  and  fertility  of  the  country  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  regulation  of  the  waters.  Carefully 
and  properly  applied  and  husbanded,  they  ai-e  suffi- 
cient to  malce  the  entire  plain  a  garden.  Left  to 
themselves,  they  desert  the  river  courses  to  accu- 
mulate in  lakes  and  marshes,  leaving  large  districts 
waterless,  and  others  most  scantily  supplied,  while 
they  overwhelm  tracts  formerly  under  cultivation, 
which  become  covered  with  a  forest  of  reeds,  and 
during  the  summer  heats  breed  a  pestilential  miasma. 
This  is  the  present  condition  of  the  greater  pait  of 
Babylonia  under  Turkish  rule  ;  the  evil  is  said  to 
be  advancing  ;  and  the  whole  countiy  threatens  to 
become  within  a  short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

3.  Divisions. — In  a  countiy  so  unifonn  and  so 
de\''oid  of  natural  features  as  this,  political  divisions 
could  be  only  accidental  or  ai-biti-aiy.  Few  aie 
found  of  any  importance.  The  true  Chaldaea,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  is  always  in  the  geo- 
graphei-s  a  distinct  region,  being  the  most  southern 
portion  of  Babylonia,  lying  chiefly  (if  not  solely) 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§6  ;  Ptol.  V.  20).  Babylonia  above  this,  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  districts,  called  respectively  Amor- 
dacia  and  Auranitis.  The  former  is  tlie  name  of 
the  central  teiritory  round  Babylon  itself;  the  latter 
is  applied  to  the  regions  towards  the  north,  whei'e 
Babylonia  bordei-s  on  Assyria  (Ptol.  v.  20). 

4.  Cities. — Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all  times 
for  the  number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities.  "Babel, 
and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and-  Calnch  in  the  land  of 
Shinai-,"  are  the  fii-st  towns  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Gen.  X.  10).  The  **  vast  number  of  great  cities" 
which  the  country  possessed,  was  noted  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  178),  and  the  whole  region  is  in  fact 
studded  with  huge  mounds,  each  mound  marking 
beyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  a  considerable  town.  The 
most  important  of  those  which  have  been  identified 
ai-e  Borsippa  {£irs~Nimrud),  Sippai"aor  SephaiTaim 
(Mosaib),  Cutha  {TbraJiim),  Calneb  (iVV/fer), 
Erech  {Warka),  Ur  {Mugheir),  Chilmad  (Kal- 
vjadha),  Lai-ancha  {Senkereh),  Is  (iTiY),  Duiuba(-<1^- 
kerkuf)  :  but  besides  these  there  were  a  multitude  of 
others,  the  sites  of  which  have  not  been  determined, 
as  the  Accad  of  Genesis  (x.  10)  ;  the  Teredou  of 
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Abydenus  (Fr.  8)  ;  Asbi,  Hubesi,  &c.,  townis  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions.  Two  of  these  places — 
Ur  and  Borsippa — are  pai-ticulai  ly  noticed  in  the 
following  article  [Chaldeans].  Of  the  rest 
Erech,  Larancha,  and  Calueh,  were  in  early  times 
nf  the  most  consequence;  while  Cutha,  Sippara, 
and  Teredon  attained  their  celebrity  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  epoch. 

5.  Canals. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  ancient  Babylonia  was,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, its  network  of  canals.  A  more  particular 
account  will  now  be  given  of  the  chief  of  these. 
Three  principal  canals  canned  off  the  waters  of  the 
Euphiutes  towards  the  Tigi-is,  above  Babylon. 
These  were,  1.  The  original  "Royal  River,"  or 
Ar-Malcha  of  Berosus,  which  left  the  Euphi'ates  at 
Ferisabor  or  Anhar,  and  followed  the  line  of  the 
modern  Sahlawyeh  canal,  passing  by  Akkerkuf,  and 
entering  the  Tigiis  a  little  below  Baghdad ;  2.  the 
Nalir  Malcha  of  the  Arabs,  which  branched  off  at 
Jiidhivaniyeh,  and  ran  across  to  the  site  of  Seleucia ; 
and  3.  the  I^ahr  Kutha^  which  starting  from  the 
Euphrates  about  12  miles  above  Mosaib,  passed 
thro'jgh  Cutlia,  and  fell,  into  the  Tigris  20  miles 
below  the  site  of  Seleucia.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  a  large  canal,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  where 
the  alluvial  plain  commerces,  skilled  the  deposit  on 
the  west  along  its  entire  extent,  and  fell  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  the  head  of  the  Bubian  creek, 
about  20  miles  west  of  the  Shai^el-Arab ;  wliile  a 
second  main  artery  (the  Pallacopas  of  AiTiau) 
branched  from  the  Euphrates  nearly  at  Mosaib, 
and  ran  into  a  great  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the  south-west  of 
Babylon  were  irrigated.  From  these  and  other 
similar  channels,  numerous  branches  were  carried 
out,  from  which  further  cross  cuts  were  made, 
until  at  length  every  field  was  duly  supplied  with 
the  precious  fluid. 

6.  Sea  of  Nedjef,  Chaldaean  marshes,  ^c. — 
Chaldaea  contains  one  natural  feature  deserving  of 
special  descnptioii — the  "  great  inland  freshwater 
sea  of  Nedjef"  (Loftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
water,  which  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  inunda- 
tions, but  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable  depth, 
surrounded  by  cliffs  of  a  reddish  sandstone  in  places 
40  feet  high,  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
a  distance  of  40  miles  from  about  Lit.  31°  53' 
long.  44°  to  lat.  31°  2B',  long.  44°  35'.  Its 
gieatest  width  is  35  miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  from  which  it  is 
distant  (at  the  neai'est  point)  about  20  miles,  and 
receives  from  it  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  the 
time  of  ihe  inundation,  which  flows  through  it, 
and  is  carried  back  to  the  Euphrates  at  Samava, 
by  a  natural  river  course  known  as  the  Shat-el- 
Atchan.  Above  and  below  the  Sea  of  Nedjef, 
from  the  Birs-Nimrud  to  Kufa,  asid  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  to  Samava,  ex- 
tend the  famous  Chaldaean  marshes  (Strab.  xvi. 
1,  §12;  An-ian,  Exp.  Al.  vii.  22),  where  Alex- 
ander was  nearly  lost,  but  these  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  sea  itself,  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
BtTidiyeh  canal,  and  disappearing  altogether  when 
that  is  effectually  closed. 

7.  Productions. — The  extraordinary  fei-tility  of 
the  Chaldaean  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various 
writers.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  wheat  grows  wild.  Berosus,  noticed 
this  production  (Fr.  1,  §2),  and  also  the  sponta- 
neous gi-owth  of  barley,   sesame,    ochrys,    palms, 
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apples,  and  many  kinds  of  shelled  fruit.  Herodotus 
declared  (i.  19;;)  that  grain  commonly  returned 
200-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occasionally  300-fold. 
Strabo  made  nearly  the  same  assertion  (xvi.  1, 
§14);  and  Pliny  said  (//.  N.  xviii.  17),  that  the 
wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  aftenvards  was  good  keep 
for  beasts.  The  palm  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  cultivation.  According  to  Strabo 
it  furnished  the  natives  with  bread,  wine,  vinegar, 
honey,  porridge,  and  ropes ;  with  a  fuel  equal  to 
charcoal,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening  cattle  and 
sheep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its  3H0  uses 
(Strab.  xvi.  1, 14).  Herodotus  says  (i.  193)  that  the 
whole  of  the  flat  country  was  planted  with  palms, 
and  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  (xxiv.  3)  obsci-ves  that 
from  the  point  reached  by  Julian's  army  to  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  one  continuous 
forest  of  verdure.  At  present  palms  are  almost 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and  even 
there  do  not  grow  thickly  except  about  the  villages 
oh  their  banks.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  there  is  little 
cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsisting  chiefly  upon 
dates.  More  than  half  the  country  is  left  diy  and 
waste  from  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  iriiga- 
tion ;  while  the  remaining  half  is  to  a  gi-eat  extent 
covered  with  marshes  owing  to  the  same  neglect. 
Thus  it  is  at  once  true  that  "  the  sea  has  come  up 
upon  Babylon  and  she  is  covered  with  the  waves 
thereof"  (Jer.  li.  42)  ;  that  she  is  made  "  a  posses- 
sion for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water  "  (Is.  xiv. 
23) ;  and  also  that  "  a  drought  is  upon  her  waters, 
and  they  are  dried  up"  (Jer.  1.  38),  that  she  is 
"wholly  desolate" — "the  hindermost  of  the  na- 
tions, a  wilderness,  a  dry  land,  and  a  desert  "  (ib. 
12,13).  (See  Loftus's  Chaldaea  and  Sitsmna ; 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Bab.  chs.  xxi. —  xxiv. ;  IJaw- 
linson's  fferodotus,  vol.  i.  Essay  is. ;  and  Mr,  Tay- 
lor's Paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  XV.)  [G.  R.] 

CHALDE'ANS,  or  CHAL'DEES  (D^^K'D ; 
XaXdaiot ;  Chaldaei),  appear  in  Scripture,  until 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  as  the  people  of  the 
countiy  which  has  Babylon  for  its  capital,  and 
which  is  itself  termed  Shinai-  (1V^^) ;  but  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  while  this  meaning  is  still  found 
(v.  30,  and  ix.  1),  a  new  sense  shows  itself.  The 
Chaldaeans  are  classed  with  the  magicians  and  as- 
tronomers ;  and  evidently  form  a  sort  of  priest  class, 
who  have  a  peculiar  "tongue"  and  "learning" 
(i,  4),  and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  religious 
subjects.  The  same  variety  appears  in  profane 
writers.  Berosus,  the  native  histonan,  himself  a 
Chaldaean  in  the  narrower  sense  (Tatian.  Or.  adv. 
Gr.  58),  uses  the  term  only  in  the  wider ;  while 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  the  later  writers 
almost  imiversally  employ  it  to  signify  a  sect  or 
portion  of  the  people,  whom  they  regard  either  as 
priests  or  as  philosophers.  With  this  view,  how- 
ever, is  joined  another,  which  but  ill  harmonises 
with  it ;  namely,  tliat  the  Chaldaeans  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  particular  part  of  Babylonia,  viz.,  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  on 
Arabia  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §6;  Ptol.  v.  20).  By  help 
of  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  the  country, 
these  discrepancies  and  apparent  contradictions  are 
explicable. 

It  appears  that  the  Chaldaeans  (Kaldai  or  Kakli) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out  of  the 
many  Cushite  ti-ibes  inhabiting  the  great  alluvial 
plain  known  afterwards  as  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia. 
Their  special  seat  was  probably  that  southern  por- 
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tioQ  of  the  country  which  is  found  to  have  so  late 
retaiued  the  name  of  Chaldaea.  Here  was  Ur  "  of 
the  Chaldees,"  the  modem  Mugheir^  which  lies 
south  of  the  Euphrates,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Shat-el-Hie.  Hence  would  readily  come  those 
**  three  bands  of  Chaldaeans "  who  were  instru- 
ments, simultaneously  with  the  Sabaeans,  in  the 
affliction  of  Job  (Job  i.  15-17).  In  pi-ocess  of  time, 
as  the  Kaldi  grew  in  power,  theii"  name  gradually 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting  the 
country ;  and  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  captivity  it 
had  b^un  to  be  used  generally  for  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Babylonia.  We  may  suspect  that  when  the 
name  is  applied  by  Berosus  to  the  dynasties  which 
preceded  the  Assyiian,  it  is  hy  way  of  prolepsis. 
The  dynasty  of  Xabopolassar,  however,  was  (it  is 
probable)  really  Chaldaean,  and  this  greatly  helped 
to  establish  the  wider  use  of  the  appellation.  It  had 
thus  come  by  this  time  to  have  two  senses,  both 
ethnic :  in  the  one  it  was  the  special  appellative  of  a 
particular  race  to  whom  it  had  belonged  from  the 
remotest  times,  in  the  other  it  designated  the  na- 
tion at  large  in  which  this  race  was  predominant. 
We  have  still  to  trace  its  ti-ansference  from  an  ethnic 
to  a  mere  class  sense — from  the  name  of  a  people  to 
that  of  a  priest  caste  or  sect  of  philosophers. 
•  It  has  been  observed  above  that  the  Kaldi  proper 
were  a  Cushite  race.  This  is  proved  by  the  remains 
of  their  language,  which  closely  resembles  the 
Gaiia  or  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia.  Now  it 
appeai-s  by  the  inscriptions  that  while  both  in  Assy- 
ria and  in  later  Babylonia,  the  Semitic  type  of 
speech  prevailed  for  civil  pur[M)ses,  the  ancient 
Cushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a  learned  language, 
for  scientific  and  religious  literature.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  "  learning"  and  the  "  tongue"  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.  4).  It 
became  gradually  inaccessible  to  the  gi*eat  mass  of 
the  people,  who  were  Semitized,  by  means  (chiefly) 
of  Asspian  influence.  But  it  was  the  Chaldaean 
leamiug,  in  the  old  Chaldaean  or  Cushite  language. 
Hence  all  who  studied  it,  whatever  their  origin  or 
race  were,  on  account  of  their  knowledge,  termed 
Chaldaeans.  In  this  sense  Daniel  himself,  the 
"master  of  the  Chaldaeans"  (Dan.  v,  11),  would 
no  doubt  have  been  reckoned  among  them;  and  so 
we  find  Seleucus,  a  Greek,  called  a  Chaldaean  by 
•Strabo  (ivi.  1,  §6).  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Chaldaeans  at  any  time  were  all  priests,  though 
no  doubt  priests  were  requii'ed  to  be  Chaldaeans. 
They  were  really  the  learned  class,  who  by  their 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  science  had  be- 
come its  depositaries.  They  were  priests,  magi- 
cians, or  astronomera,  as  their  preference  for  one 
or^  other  of  those  occupations  inclined  them  ;  and 
in  the  last  of  the  thi'ee  capacities  they  probably 
effected  discoveries  of  gi'eat  impoiiance. 

According  to  Strabo,  who  well  distinguishes  (xvi. 
1,  §6)  between  the  learned  Chaldaeans  and  the 
mere  race  descended  from  the  ancient  KaMi,  which 
continued  to  predominate  in  the  country  bordering 
upon  Arabia  and  the  Gulf,  there  were  two  chief 
seats  of  Chaldaean  learning,  Borsippa,  and  Ur  or 
Orchoe.  To  these  we  may  add  from  Pliny  (//.  A". 
vi.  26)  two  others,  Babylon,  and  ,Sippara  or  !Se- 
phai-vaim.  The  Chaldaeans  (it  would  appear)  con- 
gregated into  bodies,  Ibi-ming  what  we  may  perhaps 
call  universities,  and  pursuing  the  studies,' in  which 
they  engagetl,  together.  They  probably  mixed  up 
to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astronomy, 
even  in  the  earlier  times,  but  tliey  coiainly  made 
great  advances  in  astronomical  science,   to  which 
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their  serene  sky,  transparent  atmasphere,  and  re. 
gular  horizon  specially  invited  them.  The  obser- 
vations, covering  a  space  of  1903  years,  which 
Callisthenes  sent  to  Aristotle  from  Babylon  (Sim- 
plic.  ad  Arist.  de  Coel.  ii.  p.  123),  indicate  at  once 
the  antiquity  of  such  knowledge  in  the  country, 
and  the  care  with  which  it  had  been  preserved  by 
the  learned  class.  In  later  times  they  seem  cer- 
tainly to  have  d^enerated  into  mere  fortune-tellers 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  1 ;  Aul.  Cell.  i.  9 ;  Juv.  vi.  552,  x, 
94,  &c.)  ;  but  this  reproach  is  not  justly  levelled 
against  the  Chaldaeans  of-the  empire,  and  indeed  it 
was  but  partially  deser\'-ed  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Augustus  (see  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §6).  [G.  R.] 

CHALDEES.     [Chaldeans.] 

CHALK  STONES  Or\^?K ;  lapides  ci- 
Tieris)  occurs  only  in  Is,  ixvii.  9,  and  signifies 
literally  stories  of  lime.  15  is  from  an  unused 
root,  'y^l,  to  boil  upt  in  reference  to  the  heating  of 
lime  when  shdied.  [W.  D.] 

CHAMELEON  (PI3  ;  x^f^^^^^f ;  chamae- 
leon),  probably  a  species  of  large  lizard,  called  HS 

on  account  of  its  great  strength.  (In  Lev.  si.  30, 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  creeping  things  that  are 
unclean.)  It  is  said  to  destroy  serpents,  and  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  o^t.6vtKos^  by  the  Arabians 
guaril.  The  true  chameleon  was  probably  the 
mmn  of  Lev.  li   30.     [Mole.]         [W.  D.] 

CHAMOIS  ("IDT  ;  Kap.7i\oTrd^ZdKis  ;  camelth 
pardalus),  a  species  of  deer  or  antelope,  called  "IDJ 
fi'om  its  habit  of  leaping,  from  root  "iDTj  io  Uap 

(Ges.  TJies,  420).  Bochart  {Hier.  ii.  273-279)  has 
shown  that  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  Vdg.  is 
an  error.  Luther  has  not  been  more  happy  in  trans- 
lating it  alcen,  elk,  which  only  inhabits  northern 
countries.  There  are  several  species  of  antelope  in 
"Western  Asia.  The  "IDT  is  classed  among  beasts 
that  may  be  eaten  in  Dent.  xiv.  5.  [W.  D.] 

CHA'NAAN  (Xavadv),  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  Caxaak  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apoci-ypha  and  N.  T.  (comp.  Charran  for  Haian, 
&c.)  Jud.  V.  3,  9,  10;  Bar.  iii,  22;  Sus.  56; 
1  Mace.  is.  37  ;  Acts  vii.  11,  xiii.  19. 

Chanaajsite  for  Casaaxete,  Jud.  v.  16. 

CHANNUNETJS  {Xavowalos;  Chananaeus), 
1  Esd.  viii.  48.  This  answers  to  Jlerari,  if  to  any- 
thing, in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  (viii.  19). 

CHAPiTEK.  1.  mnb,  in  pi.  nhns,  fi^m 

^nS,  to  surround;  iirt$4fui;  capiteHum.  2.  riQV, 
from-naV,  to  drmr  out  (Ges.  912-914);  o*  Ke 
^aXaX ;  capita.  The  upper  member  of  a  pillar — 
the  same  woni  which  is  now  in  use  in  the  slightly 
different  foim  of  "  capital ;"  also  possibly  a  roll 
moulding  at  the  top  of  a  building  or  work  of  art, 
as  in  the  case  (1)  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  Temple,  and  of  the  two  pillai-s  called  espedallv 
Jachin  and  Boaz ;  and  (2)  of  the  lavers  belonging 
to  the  Temple  (Ex.  xsxviii.  17  ;  IK.  vii.  27,  31, 
38).  As  to  the  foim  and  dimensions  of  the  former, 
see  Tabernacle,  TEiirLE,  Boaz,  and  of  the 
latter,  Laver.  :l.  Th^  word  C'N"l,  rosk  =  head, 
is  also  occasionally  rendered  "  Chapiter,"  as  in  the 
desciiption  of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxxvi.  38,  xxxviu. 
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17,  19,  28  ;  but  iii  the  account  of  the  temple  it  is 
triiuslated  «  top,"  as  1  K.  vii.  16,  &c.    [H.  W.  P.] 

CHARAATH'ALAR  (XapaaOahdv  ;  Alex. 
Xapa  a6a\dp  ]  Carmellam  et  Careth),  1  Estl.  v. 
•3tj.  The  names  "Cherub,  Addan,  and  Immer/*  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are  here  changed 
to  "  Chanuathalar  leading  them,  and  Aalar." 

CHAR'ACA  {els  Thi^  XdpaKa  (?  Xdpa^); 
Characa),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Mac.  xii.  17, 
and  there  so  obscurely  that  nothing  can  be  cer- 
tainly infen-^  as  to  its  position.  It  was  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  being  inhabited  by  the  Jews  called 
"Tubieni,"  or  of  '*  Tobie"  [Tob],  who  were  in 
Gilead  (comp.  1  Mac.  v.  9,  13) ;  and  it  was  750 
stadia  from  the  city  Caspin ;  but  where  the  latter 
place  was  situated,  or  m  which  direction  Charax 
was  with  regard  to  it,  there  is  no  clue.  Ewald  (iv. 
359,  note)  places  it  to  the  extreme  east,  and  identifies 
it  with  Rapiion.  The  only  name  now  known  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  which  recals  Charax  is  Kerak,  the 
ancient  Kir-Moab,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  in  post-biblical  times  was  called  XapoK^uajjSo, 
and  Mii)$ovxdpa^  (see  the  quotations  in  Reland, 

705).      The  Syriac  Peschito  has   ^0>^,    Carca, 

which  suggests  Karkob  (Judg.  viii.  10).       [G.] 

CHAR'ASHIM,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (K'-Jl 

D''^nn,  "  ravine  of  craftsmen ;"  'A7ea55a[p ;  Alex. 

FTjffpaffeifij  '6ri  reKTOves  ^trav;  vallis  artificurn), 
a  place  mentioned  twice;;—!  Chr.  iv.  14,  as  having 
been  founded  or  settled  by  Joab,  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  family  of  Othniel;  and  Neh.  xi.  35, 
as  being  reinhabited  by  Benjamites  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. In  this  passage  it  is'  rendered  "  valley  of 
craftsmen."  Its  mention  by  Nehemiah  with  Lod 
(Lydda),  Neballat,  &c.  fixes  its  position  as  in  the 
swelling  ground  at  the  back  of  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
east  of  Jaifa.;  The  Talmud  (as  quoted  bySchwarz, 
p.  1^5)  reports  the  valley  of  Charashim  to  consist 
of  Lodand  Ono,  which  lay  therein.  Whether  Joab 
the  son  of  Seraiah  is  the  same  person  as  the  son 
of  Zei-uiah  will  be  best  examined  under  the  name 
Joab,  '  [G.] 

CHAR'CHAMIS  (XapKafiis  ]  Alex.  Xa\- 
Xa/i^s ;    Charcamis),   1  Esd.  i.  25.       [Carche- 

MISH.] 

CHARCHE'MISH  (E^'^DS")?  ;  LXX.  omits ; 
Cfyircamis),  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20.  [Carchemish.] 

OHAR'CXJS  {Bapxov4  ;  Barcus),  1  Esd.  v.  32. 
Corrupted  from  Barkos,  the  cori'esponding  name 
in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiali — pos- 
sibly by  a  change  of  2  into  D .  But  it  does  not 
appear  whence  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got 
their  reading  of  the  name.  In  the  edition  of  1611 
it  is  "  Chareus." 

CHA'REA  {Xapea;  Caree),  1  Esd.  v.  32. 
[Harsha.] 

CHARGER  (1.  nnVp,  from  a  root  signifying 
hoUowness  ;  Tpv$\loVj  Korikr}  ;  acetabulum. 
2.  PD'IJN  ;  rpvKTTjp  ;  phiala ;  only  found  Ezr.  i.  9), 

a  shallow  vessel  for  receiving  water  or  blood,  also 
for  presenting  offerings  of  fine  flour  with  oil  (Num. 
vii.  79 ;  Ges.  Tlies.  22).  The  "chargers"  mentioned 
in  Numbers  are  said  to  have  been  of  silver,  and  to 
have  weighed  each  130  shekels,  or  65  oz.  (Hassey, 
A-nc.  Weights,  c.  ix.  p.  190). 

2.  The  daughter   of  Herodias  brought  the  head 
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of  St.  John  Baptist  in  a  charger,  ^Tri  irivaKi  (Matt, 
xiv.  8);  probably  a  trencher  or  platter,  as  Hom. 
Od.\.  141. 

SatTpbs  5e  Kpeiiav  TTivaKO?  irapiQ-qKEV  detpa; 
TTavToimv- 

Comp.  Luke  i.  63.  irij/aKiBiov,  a  writing-tablet. 
[Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

CHARIOT.  1.  l?lfi-om  2:^\toride;  'dp^a; 
currus :  sometimes  including  tlie  horses  (2  Sam. 
viii.  4,  x.  18).  2.  i-ID'1,  a  chariot  or  horse  (Ps. 
civ.  3).  3.  33"lD,  m.  from  same  root  as  (1)  a 
chariot,  litter,  or  seat  (Lev.  xv.  9,  Cant.  iii.  10). 
4.  ni3"lD,  f.  5.  n^P^V,  from  ^3V,  roll  y?s.  xlvi. 
10,  0i'pe(js  ;  scutum).  6.  |'I'''1E)N,  Cant.  iii.  9; 
(pvpelov;  ferculum.  (Between  1-4  no  difference  of 
signification.)  A  vehicle  used  either  for  warlike  or 
peaceful  purposes,  but  most  commonly  the  fonner. 
Of  the  latter  use  the  following  only  are  probable 
instances  as  regards  the  Jews,  1  K.  xviii.  44,  and  as 
regards  other  nations,  Gen.  xli.  43,  xlvi.  29 ;  2  K. 
V.  9  ;  Acts  viii.  28. 

The  earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Sc]-ipture  is 
in  Egypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
was  placed  in  Pharaoh's  second  chariot  (Gen.  xli. 
43"),  and  later  when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to 
meet  his  father  on  his  entrance  into  Egypt  from 
Canaan  (xlvi.  29).  In  the  funeral  procession  of 
Jacob  chariots  also  formed  a  part,  possibly  by  way 
of  escort  or  as  a  guard  of  honour  (1.  9),  The  next 
mention  of  Egyptian  chariots  is  for  a  watlike  pur- 
pose (Ex.  xiv.  7).  In  this  point  of  view  chariots 
among  some  nations  of  antiquity,  as  elephants 
among  others,  may  be  regarded  as  filling  the  place 
of  heavy  artillery  in  modern  times,  so  that  the 
military  power  of  a  nation  might  be  estimated  by 
the  number  of  its  chariots.  Thus  Pharaoh  in  pur- 
suing Israel  took  with  him  600'  chariots.  The 
Canaanites  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled 
to  resist  the  Israelites  successfully  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  their  chariots  of  iron,  i.  e.  perhaps 
ai-med  with  iron  scythes  (Ges.  s.  v. ;  Josh.  xvii.  1 8  ; 
Judg.  i.  19).  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  had  900  cha- 
riots (Judg.  iv.  3).  The  Philistines  in  Saul's  time 
had  30,000,  a  number  which  seems  excessive  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  5 ;  but  comp.  LXX,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi. 
6,  §1).  David  took  from  Hadadezer  kingof  Zobah 
1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  from  the 
Syrians  a  little  later  700  (x.  18),  who  in  order  to 
recover  their  ground  collected  32,000  chariots' 
(1  Chr.  xix.  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites 
possessed  few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  theocratic  prohibition  against 
multiplying  horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with 
Egypt,  and  the  regal  despotism  implied  in  the  pos- 
session of  them  (Deut.  xvii.  16;  1  Sam.*viii.  11, 
12).  But  to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam,  viii.  4), 
and  in  a  much  greater  degree  Solomon,  broke 
through  the  prohibition  from  seeing  the  necessity 
of  placing  his  kingdom,  under  its  altered  circum- 
stances, ona  footing  of  military  equaHty  or  superiority 
towards  otlier  nations.  He  raised,  therefore,  and 
maintained  a  force  of  2400  chariots  (1  K.  x.  25) 
by  taxation  on  certain  cities  agi*eeably  to  Eastern 
custom  in  such  matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x,  25 ;  Xen. 
Anah.  i.  4,  9).>  The  chariots  themselves  and  also 
the  horses  were  imported  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and 
the  cost  of  each  chai-iot  was  600  shekels  of  silver, 
and  of  each  horse  150  (1  K.  x.  29).  [Shekel.] 
From  this  time  chariots  weie  regarded  as  among 
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thf!  most  important  amis  of  Wfir,  though  the  sup- 
plies of  them  and  of  horses  appear  to  have  heen  still 
mainly  di-awn  from  Egypt  (1  K.  xxii.  84 ;   3  K. 


(2  Sam.  viii.  and  2  K.  vi.  14,  15),  Persia  (Is.  xxii- 

6),  and  lastly  Aittiochus  Eupator  is  said  to  have  had 

300  chariots  armed  with  scythes  (2  Mac.  xiii.  2). 

In  the  N.  T.,  the  only  mention  made  of 

a  chariot  except  in  Rev.  ix.  9,  is  in  the  case 

of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  euunch  of 

Queen  Candace,  who  is  described  as  sitting 

in  his  chai'iot  reading  (Acts  viii.  28,  29, 

38). 

Jewish  chaiiots  were  no  doubt  imitated 
from  Egyptian  models,  if  not  actually  im- 
ported from  Egypt.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  Egyptian  chariots  is  taken  from  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson.  They  appear  to  have  come 
into  use  not  earlier  than  the  18th  dynasty 
(B.C.  153.0).  The  war  chaiiot,  from  which 
the  chariot  used  in  peace  did  not  essentially 
differ,  was  exti-emely  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  consisted,  as  appears  both  from 
Egyptian  paintings  and  reliefs,  as  well  as 
from  an  actual  specimen  preserved  at  Flo- 
rence, of  a  nearly  semicircular  woodrn 
frame  with  straightened  sides,  resting  pos- 
teriorly on  the  axle-tree  of  a  pair  of  wheels, 
and  supporting  a  rail  of  wood  or  ivory  at- 
tached to  the  frame  by  leathern  thongs  and 
one  wooden  upright  in  front.  The  floor  of 
the  car  was  made'of  rope  network,  intended 
to  give  a  more  springy  footing  to  the  occu- 
pants. The  car  was  mounted  from  the 
back,  which  was  open,  and  the  sides  were 
strengthened  and  ornamented  with  leather 
and  metal  binding.  Attached  to  the  off  or 
right-hand  side,  and  crossing  each  other 
diagonally  wei'e  the  bow-case,  and  inchning 

An  Kgj-ptiim  war-chariot,  with  bow-cascs  and  complete  furniture.    (Wilkinson.)    backwaids,  the    quiver  and   Spear-case.      If 

two  pei-sons  were  in  the  chariot  a  second 
ix.  16,  21,  xiii.  7,  14,  xviii.  24,  xxiii.  30;  Is.  t  bow-case  was  added.  The  wheels,  of  which  there  were 
xxxi.  1).  The  prophets  also  allude  frequently  to  '  '2,  had  6  spokes:  those  of  peace  chariots  had  some- 
chariots  as  typical  of  power,  Ps.  xx.  7,  civ.  3 ;  I  times  4,  fastened  to  the  axle  by  a  linci-pin  seemed 
Jer.  li.  21  ;  Zech.  vi.  1.  1  %  ^  thong.  .  There  were  no  traces ;  but  the  horses, 

Chai'iots  also  of  other  nations  are  mentioned,  as  |  which  were  of^n  of  different  colours,  wore  only  a 
of  Assyria  (2  K.  xix.   23  ;   Ez.  xxiii.  24),  Syria  !  breast-band  and  girths  which  were  attached  to  the 


Egyptian  princes  in  their  chariot.    (Wilkinson.) 


saddle,  tno;ether  with  head  furniture  consisting  of 
cheek  pieces,  throat-Lnsh,  head  stall  and  straps 
across  the  forehead  aud  nose.  A  beai"ing;-rein  was 
fastened  to  a  ring  or  hook  in  front  of  the  saddle, 
and  the  driving-reins  passed  through  other  rings 


on  each  side  of  both  horees.  From  the  centi^al 
point  of  the  saddle  rose  a  short  stem  of  metal, 
ending  in  a  knob,  whetiier  for  use  or  mere  orna- 
ment is  not  certain.  The  driver  stood  on  the 
off-side,   and  in  discharging   his  arrow   hung  his 
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whip  from  the  wrist.  In  some  instances  the  king 
is  represented  alone  in  his  chariot  with  the  reins 
fastened  round  his  body,  thus  using  his  weapons  witK 
his  hands  at  liberty.  Most  commonly  %  persons, 
and  sometimes  3  rode  in  the  chariot,  of  whom  the 
third  was  employed  to  cany  the  state  umbrella 
(2K.  ix.20,  24;  1  K.xxii.  34;  Acts  viii.  38).  A 
second  chariot  usually  accompanied  the  king  to 
battle  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity  (2  Chr.  xxv.  34). 

On  peaceable  occasions  the  Egyptian  gentleman 
sometimes  drore  alone  in  his  chariot  attended  by 
servants  on  foot.  The  horses  wore  housings  to 
protect  them  from  heat  and  insects.  For  royal  ])cr~ 
sonages  and  women  of  rank  an  umbrella  was  carried 
by  a  bearer,  or  fixed  upiight  in  the  chariot.  Some- 
times mules  were  driven  instead  of  horses,  and_  in 
travelling  sometimes  oxen,  but  for  travelling  pur- 
poses the  sides  of  the  chariot  appear  to  have  been 
closed.  One  instance  occurs  of  a  4-wheeled  cai-, 
which,  like  the  tzt^q.kvkKos  &fia^a  (Herod,  ii.  63), 
was  used  for  religious  pui"poses.  [Cart.]  The 
processes  of  manufacture  of  chariots  and  harness  are 
fully  illustrated  by  existing  sculptm'es,  in  which 
•  also  are  represented  the  chariots  used  by  neighbour- 
ing nations  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  p.  368, 
386  ;  ii.  p.  75,  76,  2nd  Ed.). 

The  earlier  Assyrian  war  chariot  and  harness  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  Egyptian.  Two  or 
three  persons  stood  in  the  car,  but  the  driver  is 
sometimes  represented  as  standing  on  the  near  side, 
whilst  a  3rd  wanior  in  the  chariot  held  a  shield  to 
protect  the  archer  in  discharging  his  arrow.  The 
car  appears  to  have  had  closed  sides.  The  war 
chariot  wheels  had  6  spokes  ;  the  state  or  peace 
chariot  8  or  more,  and  a  3rd  person  in  state-pro- 
cessions carried  the  royal  umbrella.  A  3rd  horse, 
like  the  Greek  wapijopos,  was  generally  attachQd 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  350"). 
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Aesyrian  churiot. 

In  later  times  the  3rd  hoi-se  was  laid  aside,  the 
wheels  were  made  higher,  and  had  8  spokes :  and 
the  front  of  the  car,  to  which  the  quiver  was  re- 
moved from  its  former  side  position,  was  made 
square  instead  of  round.  The  cars  were  more 
highly  ornamented,  panelled,  and  inlaid  with  va- 
luable woods  and  metals,  and  painted.  The  em- 
broidered housings  in  which  in  earlier  times  the 
horses  were  clothed,  were  laid  aside,  and  plumes 
and  tassels  used  to  decorate  their  necks  and  fore- 
■  heads.  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  353,  356  ;  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  341,  587,  603,  618 ;  Mon.  of  Nin. 
2ud  series,  pi.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  20). 

The  Persian  art,  as  appears  from  the  sculptures 
at  Persepolis,  and  also  at  Koyounjik,  shows  great 
similaiity  to  the  Assyrian  ;  but  the  procession  re- 
presented at  the  former  place  contains  a  chai'iot  or 
car  with  wheels  of  12  spokes,  while  from  the  sculp- 
tures at  the  latter,  it  appears  that  the  Elamites,  or 


Persians,  besides  chariots  containing  2  pi^rsons 
which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  4  horses,  used 
a  kind  of  cart  drawn  by  a  single  mule  or 
more,  consisting  of  a  stage  on  high  wheels  ca- 
pable of  holding  5  or  6  persons,  of  whom  the 
driver  sat  on  a  low  stool,  with  his  legs  hanging  on 
each  side  of  the  pole.  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  iv.  3,  1, 
and  2,  §23;  Is.  xxii.  6;  Ez.  xxiii.  24;  Niebuhr, 
Voyage,  ii.  105';  Chardin,  Voyage,  viii.  257,  PI. 
lix. ;  Layard,  Nin.  ^  Bah.  447449;  Olearius, 
Travels,  p.  302.) 


Assyrian  chariot. 

Chariots  anned  with  scythes  (Hpixara  Speiravf}- 
tpopa,  Xen.  Anah.  i.  7,  §10)  may  perhaps  be  in- 
tended by  the  "chariots  of  iron"  of  the  Canaan- 
ites ;  they  are  mentioned  as  pai-t  of  the  equipment 
of  Antioclius  (2  Mac.  xiii.  2),  and  of  Dariiis  (Diod. 
Sic.  xvii.  53  ;  Appian.  Syr.  .32).  Xenophon  men- 
tions a  Persian  chariot  with  4  poles  and  8  horses 
{Cyrop.  vi.  4). 

Among  the  parts  of  wheeled-cairiages  mentioned 
in  A.  V.  are,  1.  the  Wheels,  D''3SiX,S|oj/'€j,  rote; 
also  D'?37J  ;  rpoxol,  rotae.  2.  Spokes,  D'"lB'n, 
radii.  3.  Nayes,  D'33 ;  modioli.  4.  Felloes, 
□'•pK'n ;  i/QjTot ;  apsides.  5.  Axles,  Hn* ;  X"P^^  j 
axes.  To  put  the  hoi-ses  to  the  carriage,  ^DX  • 
CeEIcu  ;  jungere ;  and  once  (Mic.  i.  13),  Dn"l. 

The  Persian  custom  of  sacrificing  horses  to  the 
Sun  (Xen.  Cyrop.  Tiii.  3,  12),  seems  to  have  led 
to  offerings  of  chariots  and  horses  for  the  same 
object  among  the  Jewish  monai-chs  who  fell  into 
idolatry  (Ez.  viii.  17;  2  K.  xxiii.  11;  P.  della 
Valle,  XV.  ii.  p.  255  ;  Winer,  Wagen).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CHAR'MIS(Xap/iis;  Ahx.Xa^nds;  Charmi), 
son  of  Melchiel,  one  of  the  three  "  ancients  "  (irp^a- 
Pirepoi),  or  "rulers"  (S/Jxoj/Tes)  of  Bethulia 
(Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CHAE'KAN  {Xappav ;  Charan),  Acts  vii.  2,  4. 
[Haran.] 

CHASE.     [Hunting.] 

CHAS'EBA  {Xcureffd ;  Casebd),  a  name  among 
the  Ust  of  the  "  Servants  of  the  Temple  "  (1  Esd. 
V.  31),  which  has  nothing  con-esponding  to  it  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  is  probably  a  mere  corrup- 
tion of  that  succeeding  it — Gazera. 

CHB'BAB  (naS  ;  Xopdp  ;  Chobar),  a  river  in 
the  "  laud  of  the  Chaldaeans "  (Ez.  i.  3),  on  the 
banks  of  which  some  of  the  Jews  were  located  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  where  Ezeldel  saw 
his  earlier  visions  (Ez.  i.  1,  iii.  15,  23,  &c.).  It 
is  commonly  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Habor 
(^il^),  or  river  of  Gozan,  to  which  some  portion 
of  the  Israelites  were  removed  by  the  Assyrians 
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(2  K.  xvii.  6),  But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  rest- 
ing wholly  upon  the  similarity  of  name ;  which 
after  all  is  not  very  close.  It  is  perhaps  better  to 
suppose  the  two  streams  distinct,  more  especially  if 
we  regai-d  the  Habor  as  the  ancient  'A^o^^as  (mo- 
dem Khabour)^  which  fell  into  the  Euphrates  at 
Circesium ;  for  in  the  Old  Testament  the  nanoe  of 
Chaldaea  is  never  extended  so  far  northwards.  The 
Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked  for  in  Babylonia. 
It  is  a  name  which  might  properly  have  been  given 
to  any  great  stream  (comp.  ^23,  greaf).  Perhaps 

the  view,  which  finds  some  support  in  Pliny  {II. 
N.  vi.  26),  and  is  adopted  by  Bochart  {Phaleg,  i. 
8)  and  Cellarius  (Geograph.  c.  22),  that  the  Che- 
bar of  Ezekiel  is  the  Nahr  Malcha  or  Royal  Canal 
of  Nebuchadnezzai- — the  greatest  of  all  the  cuttings 
in  Mesopotamia — may  be  regai-ded  as  best  desennng 
acceptance.  In  that  case  we  may  suppose  the 
Jewish  captives  to  have  been  employed  in  the  exca- 
vation of  the  channel.  That  Chaldaea,  not  upper 
Mesopotamia,  was  the  scene  of  Ezekiel's  preaching, 
is  indicated  by  the  ti;adition  which  places  his  tomb 
at  Keffil  (Loftus's  Chaldaea,  p.  35).         [G.  R.] 

CHE'BEL  (bnn),  one  of  the  singular  topo- 
graphical terms  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage abounded,  and  which  give  so  much  force  and 
precision  to  its  records.  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  Chehel  is  a  "  rope  "  or  "  cord ;"  and  in  this 
sense  it  frequently  occurs  both  literally  (as  Josh.  ii. 
15,  "  cord  ;"  1  K.  xxx.  31,  "  ropes  ;"  Is.  xxxiii.  23, 
"tacklings;"  Am.  vii.  17,  "line")  and  metapho- 
rically (as  Eccl.  xii.  6 ;  Is.  y.  18  ;  Hos.  xi.  4). 
From  this  it  has  passed — with  a  curious  corre- 
spondence to  our  own  modes  of  speech — to  denote  a 
body  of  men,  a  "  band"  (as  in  Ps.  cxix.  61).  In 
1  Sam,  X,  5,  10,  our  word  "  string"  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  the  circumstances — **  a  string 
of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place." 
Fui-ther  it  is  found  in  other  metaphorical  senses, 
arising  out  of  its  original  meaning  (as  Job  xviii.  10 ; 
Ps.  xviii.  4;  Jer.  xiii.  21).  From  the  idea  of  a 
measuring-line  (Mic.  ii.  5),  it  has  come  to  mean  a 
"portion"  or  "allotment"  (as  1  Chr.  xvi.  18; 
Ps.  cv.  11 ;  Ez.  xlvii.  13).  It  is  the  word  used  in 
the  familiar  passage  "  the  lines  *  ai"e  fallen  unto 
me  in  pleasant  places"  (Ps.  xvi.  6).  But  in  its 
topographical  sense,  as  meaning  a  *'  tract "  or 
"  district,"  we  find  it  always  attached  to  the  region 
of  Argob,  which  is  invariably  designated  by  this, 
and  by  no  other  term  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14 ;  IK. 
iv.  13).  It  has  been  already  shown  how  exactly 
applicable  it  is  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
[Argob.]  But  in  addition  to  the  obsei-vations  there 
made,  the  reader  should  be  refeired  to  the  report  of 
the  latest  traveller  in  those  interesting  regions,  who 
abundantly  confirms  the  statements  of  his  prede- 
cessors as  to  the  abrupt  definiteness  of  the  boundary 
of  the  district.  (Mr.  C.  C.  Graham,  in  Cambridge 
Essays,  1858.)  No  clue  is  aflPorded  us  to  the  reason 
of  this  definite  localization  of  the  term  Chehel ;  but 
a  compaiison  of  the, fact  that  Ai*gob  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Manasseh — a  pai't  of  the  gi-eat 
tribe  of  Joseph — with  the  use  of  this  word  by  tliat 
tribe,  and  by  Joshua  in  his  retort,  in  the  very  early 
and  characteristic  fi'agmeut,  Josh.  xvii.  5, 14  (A.  V. 
"poi-tion"),  prompts  the  suggestion  that  it  may 
have  been  a  provinciaHsm  in  use  amongst  that  large 


»  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  our  own  idiom- 
atic expression — "  hard  lines  " — will  not  be  forgotten. 
Other  correspondences  hetween  Chehel  as  applied  to 
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and  independent  part  of  Isi-ael.  Should  this  be 
thought  untenable,  its  application  to  tlie  "  rocky 
shore "  of  Argob  may  be  illustrated  and  justified 
by  its  use  (Zeph.  ii.  5-7;  A.  V.  "  coast")  for  the 
"  coast  line"  of  the  Mediterranean  along  Philistia. 
In  connexion  with  the  sea-shore  it  is  also  employal 
in  Josh.  xix.  29. 

The  words  used  for  Chehel  in  the  older  vei-sions 
are  (Txoivto'fia,  ireplfierpov,  ir^pixtapov ;  regio, 
funiculus.  [G.] 

CHEDOELA'OMER  (^pV^inS ;  XoZoWo- 
yofi6p;  C/wdorlahomor),  a  king  of  Elam,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs 
made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoai-,  and  reduced  them  to 
servitude.  For  twelve  yeai-s  he  retained  his  hold 
over  them ;  in  the  thii-teenth  they  rebelled  ;  in  the 
next  year,  however,  he  and  his  allies  maiched  upon 
theu'  country,  and  after  defeating  many  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  encountered  the  five  kings  of  the  plain 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  He  completely  routed  them ; 
slew  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  carried 
away  much  spoil,  together  with  the  family  of  Lot. 
Chedorlaomer  seems  to  have  perished  in  the  i-escue, 
which  was  efiected  by  Abraham  upon  heaiing  of 
the  captivity  of  his  nephew  (Gen.  xiv.  17).  Ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  the  meaning  of  the  word  may 

be  "handful of  sheaves,  from  %.^f  kandfid  and 
1?0y,  sheaf  f  but  this  is  unsatisfactory.  The  name 
of  a  Ling  is  found  upon  the  bricks  recently  dis- 
covered in  Chaldaea,  which  is  read  Kudur-ma- 
pula. .  This  man  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  further  distinguished  by  a 
title  which  may  be  translated  "  Ravager  of  the 
west."  "  As  however  one  type  alone  of  his  legends 
has  been  discovered,"  says  Col.  Rawlinson,  "it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifi- 
cation. The  second  element  in  the  name  *  Chedor- 
laomer '  is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in  *  Kudur- 
mapula.'  Its  substitution  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  In  the  names  of  Babylonian  kings  the  latter 
portion  is  often  dropped.  Thus  Shalmaneser  be- 
comes Shalman  in  Hoshea ;  Merodach-bal~adan 
becomes  Mardocempal,  &c.  Kudur-mapulami^i 
therefore  become  known  as  Kudur  simply.    The 

epithet   'el  Ahmar,'    y.j.£>^|,  which  means  the 

Red,  may  aftenvai'ds  have  been  added  to  the  name, 
and  may  have  been  corrupted  into  Laomer,  which, 
as  the  orthography  now  stands,  has  no  apparent 
meaning.  Kedar-el- Ahmar,  or  *Kedar  the  Red,' 
is  in  fact  a  famous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and 
his  history  beai-s  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  Scripture  naii*ative  of  Chedor-laomer.  It  is 
also  very  possible  that  the  second  element  m  the 
name  of  Chedor-laomer,  whatever  be  its  trae  fonn, 
may  be  a  Semitic  ti-anslation  of  the  original  Hamite 
term  mapula.**  "  Chedorlaomer  may  have  been 
the  leader  of  certain  immigi-ant  Chaldaean  Elamites 
who  founded  the  gi-eat  Chaldaean  empire  of  Bevosus 
in  the  eai'ly  part  of  the  20th  century  B.C.,  while 
Amraphel  and  Arioch,  the  Hamite  kings  of  Shinar 
and  EUasai',  who  fouglit  under  his  bannei-  in  the 
Sjniau  wai-  as  suboixliuate  chiefe,  and  Tidal,  who  led 
a  contingent  of  Median  Scyths  belonging  to  the  old 
population,  may  have  been  the  local  govemoi-s  who 


measurement,  andom-  own  words  "  rod,"  and  "  chain," 
and  also  "  cord,"  as  applied  in  the  provinces  and  colo- 
nies, to  solid  measure  of  wood,  &c.,  are  obvious 
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hrd  submitted  to  his  power  when  he  invaded  Chal- 
daea"  (Rawlinson's  Herod.,  i.  436,  446).  [S.  L.] 
CHEESE  is  mentioned  only  three  tim-es  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  eacli  occasion  under  a  different  name 
in  the  Hebrew:  (1.)  HJUJ,  from  )aa,  to  curdle 
(Job  X.  10),  referred  to,  not  historically,  but  by 
way  of  illustration :  (2.)  J'nn,  from  J'^PI,  to  cut 
(rpvcfiaKitis  ToC  yihax-ros,  LXX. ;  formellae  casei, 
Vulg.,  1  Sam.  xyii.  18) ;  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  give 
|31'13  .  Hesychlus  explains  'rpv(paKi^^s  as  rfj-iifiara 
rov  airaKov  Tvpov :  (3.)  1p3  fliSB',  from  nSB*, 

to  scrape  (2£t(f)iifl  ^oai/,  LXX. ;  cheese  of  lane,  A.  V. 
2  Sam.  xvii.  29  :  the  Vulgate,  following  Theodo- 
tion's  rendering,  yaXa.Q'f}vh  f^otrxiipit^,  gLves pi'ngues 
vitulos,  guided  by  the  position  of  the  words  after 
"  sheep  " :  the  Targum  and  other  Jewish  authorities, 
however,  identify  the  substance  with  those  men- 
tioned above).  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  fai"  these 
terms  correspond  with  our  notion  of  cheese  •  for 
they  simply  express  various  degrees  of  coagulation. 
It  may  be  observed  that  cheese  is  not  at  the  present 
day  comiuon  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter 
being  decidedly  preferred ;  but  there  i."?  a  substance, 
closely  con'esponding  to  those  mentioned  in  1  Sam. 
xvii. ;  2  Sam.  xvii.,  consisting  of  coagulated  butter- 
milk, which  is  dried  until  it  becomes  quite  hard,  and 
is  then  ground :  the  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butter 
(Burclihardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i.  60).  In 
reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
ancients  seem  generally  to  have  used  either  butter 
or  cheese,  but  not  both :  thus  the  Greeks  had  in 
reality  but  one  expression  for  the  two,  for  j6oi5tu- 
pof/  =  ^ov3,  Tup6s,  "cheese  of  kine;"  the  Romans 
used  cheese  exclusively,  while  all  nomad  tribes 
prefen'ed  butter.  The  distinction  between  cheese 
proper,  and  coagulated  milk,  seems  to  be  refen-e»l 
to  in  Pliny,  xi.  96.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHE'LAL  (^^3  ;  Xa\^\  ;  Clialal),  Ezr.  x.  30. 

CHELCI'AS  (XeAKiai,  i.  e.  n>J>bri,  the  por- 
tion of  the  Lord,  Hilkiah  ;  ffekias),  the  father 
of  Sus."uma  (IKst.  of  Sus,  2,  29,  63.).  Tradition 
(Hippol.  in  Susann.  i.  689,  ed.  Migne)  represents 
him  as  the  brother  of  Jeremiah,  and  identical  with  the 
priest  who  found  the  copy  of  the  law  in  the  time  of 
Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  8).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CHEL'LIANS,  THE  (Jud.  ii.  23).  [Chel- 
i.us.] 

CHEL'LUH  (>nfo.  Ken,  info;  XeAki'k  ; 
Cheliau),  Ezr.  x.  35. 

CHEL'LUS  {XeKKois;  Alex.  XeXotis;  Vulg. 
omits),  named  amongst  the  places  beyond  {i.  e.  on 
the  west  of)  Jordan  to  which  Nabuchodonosor  sent 
his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9).  Except  its  mention  with 
*'  Kades  "  there  is  no  clue  to  its  situation.  Reland 
{Pal.  1\1^  conjectures  that  it  may  be  Chalutza, 
nV-vPI,  a  place  which,  under  the  altered  foi-m  of 
Etusa,  wa,s  well  known  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  geo- 
graphers. With  this  agrees  the  subsequent  mention 
of  the  "  land  of  the  Chellians  "  (ttjs  XeWaluv,  terra 
Cellon),  "  by  the  wilderness,"  to  the  south  of  whom 
were  the  children  of  Ishmael  (Jud.  ii.  23).     [G.] 

CHE'LOD  {XfXeodx  ;  Alex.  XeKeoiS  ;  Vulg. 
omits).  "Many  nations  of  the  sons,  of  Chelod" 
were  among  those  who  obeyed  the  summons  of  Na- 
buchodonosor  to  his  war  with  Arphaxad  (.Jud.  i. 
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6).  The  word  is  apparently  corrupt.  Simom's 
suggests  XdKcov,  perh.  Ctesiphon,  Ewald  con- 
jectures it  to  be  a  nickname  for  the  Syrians,  **  sons 
of  the  moles"  nVn  {Gesch.  iv.  543), 

CHE'LUB  (1-1^3).  1.  A  man  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah,  described  as  the  brother  of 
Shuah  and  the  father  of  Mechir.  (In  the  LXX. 
the  name  is  given  as  Caleb,  XaA.ej8,  the  father  of 
Ascha ;  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  Caleb  was 
Achsah ;  Vulg.  Caleb.) 

2.  (3  Xe\o6$,  Chelub).  Ezri  the  son  of  Che- 
lub  was  the  overseer  of  those  who  "  did  the  work  of 
the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground,"  one  of  David's 
officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 

CHEL'UBAI  (^l-lSs  ;  3  Xa\4^',  Cahbz),  the 

son  of  Hezron,  of  one  of  the  chief  famihes  of  Judah. 
The  name  occurs  in  1  Chr.  ii.  9  only,  and  from  a 
comparison  of  this  passage  with  ii.  J  8  and  42,  it 
would  appear  to  be  but  another  form  of  the  name 
Caleb.  It  is  .worth  noting  .that,  while  in  this 
passage  Jerahmeel  is  stated  to  be  a  brother  of 
Chelubai,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10  that 
the  Jerahmeelites  were  placed  on  the  "  south  of 
Judah,"  where  also  were  th?  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Caleb  (Judg.  i.  15  ;  1  Sam  xxv.  3,  xxx. 

14).     In  the  Syriac  Vers,  the  name  is  UiO  j>/30; 

Saici;  probably  a  transcriber's  eiTor  for  U'^?S.O> 

Celuhi  (Burrington,  i.  209).  [G.] 

CHE'MOSH  (t^i»3  ;  XafxSs ;    Charms),  the 

national  deity  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  29  ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  7,  13,  46).  In  Judg.  xi.  24,  he  also  appears 
as  the  god  of  the  Ammonites :  he  must  not,  however, 
be  identified  with  Molech.  Solomon  introduced,  and 
Josiah  abolished,  the  worship  of  Chemosh  at  Jera- 
salem  (1  K.  xi.  7  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  With  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and  the  position  which 
Chemosh  held  in  mythology,  we  have  nothing  to 
record  beyond  doubtful  .and  discordant  conjectuies. 
Jei'ome  {Comm.  in  Is.  xv.  2)  identifies  him  with 
Baal-Peor;  others  with  Baal-Zebub,  on  etymolo- 
gical grounds  ;  othei-s,  as  G^enius  {Thesaur.  693), 
with  Mars,  or  the  god  of  war,  on  similar  grounds  ; 
and  others  (Beyer  ad  Selden,  p.  323)  with  Saturn, 
as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemosh  having  been  wor- 
shipped, according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  under  the 
form  of  a  black  star.  Jerome  (on  Is.  xv.)  notices 
Dibon  as  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship.     [W.  L.  B.] 

CHENA'ANAH  (nJV;3 ;    Xavav^.;    Chana- 

nah  ;  according  to  Gesen.  fem.  of  Canaan,  1. 
Son  of  Bilhan,  son  of  Jediael,  son  of  Benjamin,  head 
of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  vii.  10),  probably  of 
the  family  of  the  Belaites.     [Bela.] 

2.  Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Zedekiah,  the  false 
prophet  who  made  him  horns  of  iron,  and  en- 
couraged Ahab  to  go  up  against  Ramoth-Gilead, 
and  smote  Micaiah  on  the  cheek  (1  K.  xxii.  11,  24 ; 
2  Chr.  xviii.  10,  23).  He  may  be  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  [A.  C.  H.] 

OHEN'ANI  (^3J3;  Xo-yeW;  Alex.  Xauavl; 
et  Ckanani),  one  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  at  the 
solemn  purificatic^i  of  the  people  under  Ezra  (Neh. 
ix.  4  only).  By  the  LXX.  the  word  Bani  ^n) 
preceding  is  read  as  if  meaning  "  sons" — "  sons  of 
Chcnani.^'  The  Vulgate  and  A.  V.  adhering  to  the 
Masoretic  pointing,  insert  "  and." 
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CHENANrAH  (;"in^^33;  Xav^via,  X(aui:ulasy 

Chonenias),  chief  of  the  Levites,  when  David  car- 
ried the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ly.  22,  xsvi.  29). 
In  1  Chr.  XV.  27,  his  name  is  wi'itten  n*JJ3. 

CHE'PHAK-HAAM'MONAI  (^3iDj;n  ")Q3, 
"  Hamlet  of  the  Ammonites ;"  Kapa<ph  koI  Ketpipd 
Kol  Moj/i;  Alex.  Ka^npafifilv ;  Villa  Emona)^  a 
place  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  2i).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet  heen  dis- 
covered, but  in  its  name  is  doubtless  preserved  the 
memory  of  an  incursion  of  the  Ammonites  up  the 
long  i-avines  which  lead  from  the  Jordan  valley  to 
the  highlands  of  Benjamin.  [G.] 

CHEPHI'EAH  (HTSSri,  with  the  definite 
article,  except  in  the  later  books, — "  the  hamlet ;" 
X€«^eipa,  Ke(^ipa;  Caphiraf  Caphara),  one  of  the 
four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  and 
named  afterwards  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin, 
with  Ramah,  Beeroth,  and  Mizpeh  (xviii.  26).  The 
men  of  Chephirah  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25  ;  Neh.  vii.  29).  The  Samaritan 
Version,  at  Gen.  xiii.  3,  rendei*s  Hai  (At)  by 
Cephra\  mQ3  ;  but  this  cannot  be  Chephirah, 
since  both  Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  together  in 
Josh.  ix.  (comp.  3  with  17),  and  in  the  lists  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiali  already  quoted.  And  indeed 
Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  have  discovered  it  under  the 
scarcely  altered  name  of  Kefir,  in  the  mountain- 
country  on  the  western  confines  of  Benjamin,  about 
2  miles  west  of  Yalo  (Ajalon)  (Rob.  iii.  146). 
[Caphira.]  [G.] 

CHE'RAN  (1^3  ;  Xa^pdv ;  Charan),  one  of  the 

sons  of  Dishon  (so  A.  V.,  but  Hebrew  is  Dishan), 
the  Horite  "  duke"  (Gen.  xxx^a.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  41). 
No  name  cori'esponding  with  this  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered amongst  the  tribes  of  Arabia. 

CHE'EEAS  (Xatpeas ;  Ghaereas),  a  brother  of 
Timotheus,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites  gainst 
Judas  Mace.  (1  Mace.  v.  6),  who  held  Gazara 
(Jazar,  1  Mace.  v.  8)",  where  he  was  slain  on  the 
capture  of  the  fortress  by  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  x. 
32,  37.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CHER'ETHIMS  (D^nnS),  Ez.  xxv.  16.    The 

plm-al  form  of  the  word  elsewhere  rendered  Che- 
RETHITES ;  which  see.  The  Hebrew  wor4  occurs 
again  in  Zeph.  ii.  "5  ;  A.  V.  '*  Cherethites."  In 
these  passages  the  LXX.  render  Cretans,  and  the 
Vulgate  by  Palaestini  and  Philistines  (Kp^res ; 
Alex.  Kpiras  tri^wvos  \  Palaestini,  Philisthini). 

CHERETHITES    AND    PELETHITES 

(^ri!?Eir!1  ^nnS  ;    Xep^el    koI    ^eX^el ;    ^afiuro- 

(piiKaKes,  Juseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §4 ;  Cerethi  et  Phe- 
lethi),  the  life-guards  of  King  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  18, 
XV.  18,  XX.  7,  23 ;  1  K.  i.  38,  44  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17). 
These  titles  ai"e  commonly  said  to  signify  *'  execu- 
tionei-s  and  couriers  "  (STyapoi)  from  n"lD,  to  slay, 
and  ri/D,  to  J^un.  It  is  plain  that  these  royal 
guards  were  employed  as  executioners  (2  K.  xi.  4), 
and  as  couriei-s  (I  K.  xiv.  27).  Similarly  Potiphar 
was  captain  of  the  guai'd  of  Phai'aoh,  and  also  cliief 
of  the  executioners  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36),  as  was  Aiioch, 
Nebuchadnezzar's  officer  (Dan.  ii.  T4).  In  the  latter 
part  of  David's  reign  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethitcs 
were  commanded  by  Benaiali  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xx. 
23,  xxiii.  23).     But  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
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the  royal  body-guards  may  have  been  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, like  the  Pope's  Swiss  guards.  They  ai-e 
connected  with  the  Gittites,  a  foreign  tribe  (2  Sam. 
XV.  18)  ;  and  the  Cherethites  ai'e  mentioned  as  a 
nation  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14),  dwelling  apparently 
on  the  coast,  and  therefore  probably  Philistines, 
of  which  name  Pelethitcs  may  be  only  another 
form.  [R.  W.  B.] 

CHE'RITH,  THE  BROOK  (Hns  ^m ; 
XeLfidppovs  Xop^dd  ;  torreTis  Carith),  the  ton-eot- 
bed  or  wady — to  use  the  modern  Ai-abic  word 
which  exactly  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Nachal — 
in  (not  "  by,"  as  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
were  driven  to  say  by  their  use  of  the  word 
"brook")  which  Elijah  hid  himself  during  the 
eaiiy  part  of  the  thi-ee  years'  drought  (1  K.  xi-ii. 
3,  5).  No  further  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
Bible,  and  by  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §2)  it  is 
spoken  of  merely  as  x^i^dppovs  tis. 

The  position  of  the  Cherith  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. The  words  of  the  passage  unfortunately  give 
no  clue  to  it :  —  "  get  thee  hence  {i.  e.  appai-ently 
from  the  spot  where  the  interview  with  Ahab  had 
taken  place,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  Samaria), 
and  turn  thy  face  eastward  (HDTp),  and  hide  thee 
in  the  toiTent  Crith,  which  is  facing  (^JQ  ^V)  the 

Jordan."  The  expression  "  facing  the  Jordan,"  which 
occurs  also  in  verse  5,  seems  simply  to  indicate  that 
the  stream  in  question  ran  into  that  river  and  not 
into  either  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Dead  Sea.  Jo- 
sephus, as  we  have  seen,  does  not  name  the  torrent, 
and  he  says  that  Elijah  went,  not  "  eastwai"d,"  but 
towards  the  south — €ts  t^  ivphs  v6tov  fiepyj.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  on  the  other  hand  {Ommiasticon, 
Chorath)  place  the  Cherith  beyond  Jordan,  whei-e 
also  Schwarz  (5J)  would  identify  it  in  a  Wady 
Alias,  opposite  Bethshean.  This  is  the  Wady  el- 
Yabis  (Jabesh),.which  Benj.  Tudela  says  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  DN^7N  _1XHii-408;  Asher).  The  only 
tradition  on  the  subject  is  one  mentioned  by  Maiinns 
Sanutus  in  1321  ;  that  it  ran  by  Phasaelus,  Herod's 
city  in  the  Jordan  valley.  This  would  make  it  the 
Ain  Pusail  which  falls  fi'om  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  into  the  GhSr,  south  of  Aum  SitJiabeh, 
and  about  15  miles  above  Jericho.  This  view  is 
supported  by  Bachiene,  and  in  our  own  time  by 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  310).  The  spring  of  the  brook  is 
concealed  under  high  clLfis  and  under  the  shade  of 
a  dense  jungle  (V.  de  Velde,  Me7noir,  339).  Dr. 
Robinson  on  the  other  baud  would  find  the  name 

in  the  Wady  Kelt  (tlXJj»)>  behind  Jericho.  The 
two  names  are  however  so  essentially  unlike, — not 
so  much  in  the  change  of  the  Caph  to  Kaph,  and 
Resh  to  Lim,  both  of  which  are  conceivable,  as  in 
the  removal  of  the  accent  from  the  end  in  Cnth  to 
the  beginning  in  Kelt, — that  this  identification  is 
difficult  to  leceive,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any 
topogi-aphical  gi'ounds.  (See  the  same  doubt  ex- 
pressed by  Winer,  Ckritk.) 

The  argument  from  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  Cherith  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  of  which 
Elijah  was  a  native,  and  where  he  would  be  more 
out  of  Ahab's  reach  than  in  any  of  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  or  Benjamin.  With  in- 
creased knowledge  of  that  part  of  tlie  country,  tlie 
name  may  possibly  be  discovered  there.  [G.]  > 

CHER'UB  (ina  ;  XepoiJ^;  XapoiS/B;  Cherub)', 
apparently  a  place  in  Babylonia  from  which  some 
jjei-sons  of  doubtful  extraction  returned  to  Judaea 
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with  Zeralibabel  (Ezv.  ii.  5fl ;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  v.  this  uame,  with  the 
next,  Addan,  seems  to  be  corrapted  to  Chakaath- 

ALAE. 

OHEK'UB,  CHEE'UBIM  (an^,  plur- 
DU-nS,  or,  as  mostly  in  Pentateuch,  D'llS  ; 
X€poi53,  X¥'»'|8'/")-  The  symbolical  figm-e  so 
called  was  a  composite  creature-form,  which  finds  a 
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similar  office 


Fig.  1.  The  winged  female  sphinx.    i^Willtinaon.) 


parallel  in  the  religious  insignia  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
and  Pereia,  e.  g.  the  sphinx,  the  winged  bulls  and 
lions  of  Nineveh,  &c.,  a  general  prevalence  which 


2.  An  Egyptian  winged  animjil.     (Wiiliinson,) 


prevents  the  necessity  of  our  regal'ding  it  as  a  mere 
adoption  from  the  Egyptian  ritual.  In  such  foi-ms 
(comp.  the  Chimaera  of  Greek  and  the  Giiffin  of 
north-eastern  fables)  every  imaginative  people  has 
sought  to  embody  its  notions  either  of  the  attri- 
butes of  Divine  essence,  or  of  the  vast  powers  of 
nature  wliich  transcend  that  of  man.  In  the 
various  legends  of  Hercules  the  bull  and  the  lion 
constantly  appeal"  as  forms  of  hostile  and  evil 
power ;  and  some  of  the  Persian  sculptures  appa- 
rently represent  evil  genii  under  similar  quasi- 
che^ibic  forms.  The  Hebrew  idea  seems  to  limit 
the  number  of  the  cherubim.  A  pair  (Ex.  xxv.  18, 
&c.)  were  placed  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark ;  a 
pair  of  colossal  size''  ovei*shadowed  it  in  Solomon's 
Temple  with  the  canopy  of  their  contiguously  ex- 
tended wings.  Ezeldel,  i.  4-14,  speaks  of  four,''  and 
similarly  the  apocalyptic  Qua  (Kev.  iv.  6)  are  four. 
So  at  the  front  or  east  of  Eden  were  posted  "  the 
chenibim,"  as  though  the  whole  of  some  recogiiised 
number.  They  utter  no  voice,  though  one  is  "  heard 
from  above  them,"  nor  have  dealings  with  men  save 
to  awe  and  repel.  A  "  man  clothed  in  linen  "  is 
introduced  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 


them  and  the  prophet,  wherea.s  for 
one  of  the  Seraphim  personally  officiates ;  and  these 
latter  also  "cry  one  to  another."  The  cherubim 
are  placed  beneath  the  actual  presence  of  Jehovah, 
whose  movinc  throne  they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii. 
24;  Ez.  i.  5,  25,  26,  x.  1,  2,  6,  7  ;  Is.  vi.  2,  .3,  6). 
The  expression,  however,  "  the  chariot  (n33"10)  of 
the  cherubim"  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18)  does  not  imply 
wheels,  but  the  whole  apparatus  of  ark  and  che- 
ruliim  is  probably  so  called  in  reference  to  its  being 
earned  on  staves,  and  the  words  "  chariot "  and 
"  cherubim"  are  in  apposition.  So  a  sedan  might 
be  called  a  "  carriage,"  and  331D  is  used  for  the 
body  of  a  litter.  See,  however,  Doi^jen,  I)e  cliervJ). 
Sanct.  (ap.  Ugolini,  vol.  viii.),  where  the  opposite 
opinion  is  ably  supported.  The  glory  symbolising 
that  presence  which  eye  cannot  see  rests  or  rides 
on  tliem,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dismounts  to  the 
temple  threshold,  and  then  departs  and  mounts 
again  (Ez.  x.  4,  18 ;  comp.  ix.  3 ;  Ps.  xviii.  10). 
There  is  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probably 
appeared  not  merely  as  admhing  and  wondering 
(1  Pet.  i.  12),  but  as  guardians  of  the  covenant 
and  avengers  of  its  breach.  A  single  figure  there 
would  have  suggested  an  idol,  which  two,  especially 
when  represented  regarding  somethmg  greater  than 
themselves,  could  not  do.  They  thus  became  sub- 
ordinate, like  the  suppoi-ters  to  a  shield,  and  are 
repeated,  as  it  were  the  distinctive  bearings  of  divine 
heraldry, — the  mark,  carved  or  wrought,  every- 
where on  the  house  and  furrdture  of  God  (Ex.  xxv. 
20  ;  IK,  vi.  29,  35,  vii.  29,  36). 

Those  on  the  aik  were  to  be  placed  with  wings 
stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat, 
and  to  be  made  "  of  the  mercy-seat,"  which  Abar- 
benel  (Spencer,  de  leg.  Heh.  ritual,  iii.  diss,  v.)  and 
others  interpret  of  the  sanoe  mass  of  gold  with  it, 
viz.  wrought  by  hammering,  not  cast  and  then 
joined  on.  This  seems  doubtful,  but  from  the  word- 
HK'pD,  the  solidity  of  the  metal  may  perhaps  be 

inferred.     They  are  called  x.^pov^lfj.  do^rjs  (Heb. 
ix.  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible,  rested ; 


*  It  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  the  smaller 
cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat  were  there  in  Solomon's 
temple,  as  well  as  the  colossal  overshadowing  ones. 
That  they  were  on  the  ark  when  brought  from  Shlloh 
to  the  battle  seems  most  likely ;  and  it  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  reverential  awe  shown  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ark,  even  by  the  enemy,  to  suppose  that 


Fig.  3,  Assyrian  Gryphon. 


but,  whether  thus  visibly  symbolized  or  not,  a  per- 
petual presence  of  God  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  They  were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like 
the  ark  itself,  and  the  other  sacred  furnitm-e.  *  Their 
wings  were  to  be  stretched  upwards,  aud  their  faces 


they  could  have  been  lost  in  the  course  of  its  wander- 
ings [see  AnK  of  Covenant]  ;  still,  the  presence  of 
the  two  pairs  together  seems  hardly  consistent  and 
appropriate. 

^  The  number  four  was  one  of  those  which  were 
sacred  among  the  Jews,  like  seven,  and  forty  (Bahr, 
De  Symhol.). 
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"  towards  each  other  and  towai-ds  the  mercy-seat. ' 
It  is  remarkable  that  with  such  precise  directions 
as  to  their  position,  attitude  and  material,  nothing 
save  that  they  were^winged,  is  said  concerning  their 
shape. 


Fi".  4.  Assyrian  winged  bull.    (LayOKl,  Nin,  and  Bab,,  276.) 


Was  this  shape  ah'cady  familiar,  or  kept  de- 
signedly mysterious  ?  From  the  fact  that  cherubim 
.were  blazoned  on  the  doors,  walls,  curtains,  &c.,  of 
the  house,  and  from  the  detailed  description  of 
shapes  by  Ezekiel,  the  latter  notion  might  be 
thought  absurd.  But  if  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  and 
the  carvings,  &c.,  of  the  temple  had  made  them 
popular,  Josephus  could  not  possibly  have  said 
(^Ant.  viii.  3,  §3)  toj  8e  x^po^^^eis  ovSeh  SttoTolI 
rivcs  ^(Tav  elireTv  ov^  s^Kaffai  SiJi/arai.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  Ez.  i.  speaks  of  them  as 
"  living  creatures"  (fli*!!,  (an),  under  mere  animal 

forms.  Into  which  desa-iption  in  ch.  x.  14,  the 
remarkable  expression,  "  the  face  of  a  chei-ub,'*  is 
introduced,  and  the  prophet  concludes  by  a  reference 


CHEBUB 

to  his  former  vision,  and  an  identification  of  those 
creatures  with  the  chei-ubim — (v.  20)  "  I  knew 
that  they  were  cherubim."  On  the  whole  it  seems 
likely  that  the  word  "  cherub"  meant  not  only  the 
composite  creature-foi-m,  of  which  the  man,  lion, 
ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elements,  but,  further,  some 
peculiar  and  mystical  form,  which  Ezekiel,  being  a 
priest,  would  know  and  recognise  as  "  the  face  of  a 
CHER0B,"  Kar  i^oxiiv,  but  which  was  kept 
secret  from  all  others;  and  such  probably  were 
those  on  the  ark,  which,  when  it  was  moved,  was 
always  covered  [Ark  of  Covenant],  though 
those  on  the  hangings  and  panels  might  be  of  the 
popular  device."  Wliat  this  peculiar  cherabic  form 
was  is  perhaps  an  impenetrable  mystery.  It  was 
probably  believed  populaily  to  be  something  of  the 
bo\ane  type  (though  in  Ps.  cvi.  20  the  notion 
appeai-s  to  be  markel  as  degraded)  :  so  Spencer  (de 
leg.  Hebr.  rit.  iii.  diss.  5.  4.  2)  thinks  that  the  ox 
was  the  forma  praecipua,  and  quotes  Grotius  on 
Ex.  XXV.  18  ;  Bochart,  Hierozoic.  p.  87,  ed.  1690. 
Hence  the  "  golden  calf."  The  symbolism  of  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  and  he  certainly  means  that  each 
composite  creature-form  had  four  faces  so  as  to 
look  four  ways  at  once,  was  four-sided''  and  fom- 
winged,  so  as  to  move  with  instant  rapidity  in 
every  direction  without  turning,  whereas  the 
Mosaic  idea  was  probably  smgle-faced,*  and  with 
but  one  pair  of  wings.  Ezekiel  adds  also  the 
imagery  of  the  wheels  —  a  mechanical  to  the 
previous  animal  forms.  This  might  typify  inani- 
mate nature  revolving  in  a  fixed  com*se,  informed 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  God.  The  additional 
symbol  of  being  "  fiiU  of  eyes "  is  one  of  obvious 
meaning. 

This  mysterious  form  might  well  be  the  symbol 
of  Him  whom  none  could  behold  and  live.  For  as 
symbols  of  Divine  attributes,  e.  g.  omnipotence  and 
omniscience,  not  as  representations  of  actual  beings 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  241),  the  cherubim 
should  be  regarded.'  Philo  indeed  assigns  a  varied 
signification  to  the  cherubim :  in  one  place  he  makes 
them  allegories  of  the  beneficent  and  avenging 
energies  of  God ;  in  another,  of  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  then  astronomical  system,  one  of  which  sup- 
ported the  planets  and  the  other  the  fixed  stars ; 
elsewhere,  of  power  and  goodness  simply.  They  are 
symbolical  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  just  as  the  sei-pent  is  a 
symbol  in  iii.  1-14,  though  functions  and  actions  are 
attributed  to  each.  When  such  symbolical  foims 
have  become  conventional,  the  next  step  is  to  Utei-alise 
them  as  concrete  shapes  of  real  beings.  The  fwa  of 
Rev.  iv.  6-8  are  related  both  to  the  cha-ubim  and  to 


*=  The  "  cherubim,  lions,  and  oxen,"  which  orna- 
mented certain  utensils  in  the  temple  (1  K.  vii.  29), 
are  probably  all  to  be  viewed  as  cherubic  insignia,  the 
former  of  composite  form,  the  two  latter  of  simple. 

<i  Sehoetgen,  Sor.  Hebr.  ad  Apoc.  iv.  3,  quotes 
Pirke,  Mab.  Miezer,  "  Ad  quatuor  pedes  (throni)  sunt 
quatuor  animalia  quoi-um  unum  quodque  quatuor 
facies  et  tot  alas  habet.  Quando  Deus  loquitur  ab 
oriente  tunc  id  fit  inter  duos  cherubinos  facie  hominis, 
quando  Deus  loquitur  a  meridie,  tunc  id  fit  inter  duos 
cherubinos  facie  leonis,"  &c. 

®  Bahr,  Symbolik,  vol.  i.  p.  313-4  (whose  entire 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  valuable  and  often  pro- 
found), inclines  to  think  that  the  precise  form  varied 
within  certain  limits  ;  e.  g.  the  cherubic  figure  might 
have  one,  two,  or  four  faces,  two  or  four  feet,  one  or 
two  pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  bovine  or 
leonine  type  as  its  basis ;  the  imagery  being  modified 
to  suit  the  prominently  intended  attribute,  and  the 


highest  forms  of  creature-being  expressing  best  the 
highest  attributes  of  the 'Creator.  Thus  he  thinks 
the  human  form  might  indicate  spirituality  (p.  340). 
(Comp.  Grot,  on  Exod.  xxv.  18,  and  Heb.  ix.  5.) 
Some  useful  hints  as  to  the  connexion  of  cherubic 
with  other  mythological  forms  may  he  found  in 
Creuzer,  Symbol,  i.  441,  540. 

'  In  Ez.  xxviii.  14, 16,  the  Tyrian  king  is  addressed 
as  the  "  anointing  cherub  that  covereth."  This  seems 
a  mistake  in  the  A.  V.,  arising  from  a  confusion  of 
nB'DD,  which  means  "  stretched  out "  (Vulg.  cherub 
extentm),  £i-om  HE'D,  Aram,  to  extend,  with  some 
word  from  HCyO,  to  anoint.    The  notion  is  borrowed 

-      T 

no  doubt  from  the  "extended"  attitude  of  the  che- 
rubim of  the  sanctuary,  "  covering "  the  ark,  &c., 
with  their  wings.  So  the  king  should  have  been  the 
guardian  of  the  law. 


monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Persia.  The  first  two  figures  are  winged  crea- 
tures from  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  next 
three  are  taken  from  Assyrian  sculptures.     No.  5 


Fig.  5.  Assyrian  sphiDX.    (Layard,  li.  348.) 
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the  seraphim  of  prophecy,  combining  the  symbols  of 
botli.     They  ai-e  not  stern  and  unsympathising  lilic 
the  foi-mer,  but  invite  tlie  seer  to  "  come  and  see;" 
nor  Hlce  the  latter  do  they  covei'  their  face  (Is. 
vi.  2)  from  the  presence  of  deity,  or 
use  their  wings  to  speed  on  his  errands, 
but,  in  a  state  of  rest  and  praise,  act 
as  the  choregi  of  the  heavenly  host. 
And  here,  too,  symbolism  ever  sliding 
into  realism,  these  have  been  diversely 
construed,  e.  g.  as  the  four  evangelists, 
four  ai'changels,  &c. 

Many  etymological  soui-ces  for  the 

word  3-^3  have  been  proposed.    The 

two  best  worth  noticing,  and  between 

which   it  is   difficult  to  choose   are, 

(1)  the  Syriac  t^-Ol-O,  grtat,  strong 

(Gesen.  s.  v.  ;    comp.  Philo  de  pro- 
fiigis,  p.  465).     The  fact  that  all  the 

symbols    embody    various    foi-ms    of 

strength,  the  lion  among  wild,  and  the 

ox  among  tame  beasts,  the  eagle  among 

birds,  the  man  as  supreme  over  all 

nature,  is  in  favour  of  this ;  (2)  the 

Syriac  i^i-D,  to  plough,  i.e.  to  cut 

into;  hence  Arab.  ^»^„  soulpsit ;   and  here  a  U'epresents  the   griffin   of  Northern  fkble,  as   we 

*  »J^ —  see   n-om    the   gnmn   found   as    an  oraament   m 

doubt  occurs  whethei-  in  the  active  or  passive  sense,    Scythian  tombs,  but  drawn  by  Grecian  artists. 

"  that  which  ploughs"  =  the  05  (comp.  Ip3,  "ox,"  I  In   the  sacred  boats   or  arks   of  the   Egyptians, 

from  same  word  in  Arab.  "  to 
plough "),  which  brings  us 
to  the  forma,  praecipua  of 
Spencer ;  or,  that  which 
is  cai'ved  =  an  image.  In 
favour  of  the  latter  is  the  fact 
that  SilD  is  rabbinical  for 
"  image  "  ^enerically  (Si- 
monis,  Bouget,andPagninus, 
Lexx.  s.  v.),  perhaps  as  the 
only  image  known  to  the 
law,  all  othei-s  being  deemed 
forbidden,  but  possibly  also 
as  containing  the  true  germ 
of  meaning.^  Besides  these 
two  wisdom  or  intelligence 
has  been  given  by  high  au- 
thority as  the  true  meaning 
of  the  name  (Jerome  on  Is. 
vi,  2);  so  Philo  de  Vit. 
Mos.  688— As  y  hv  "EA- 
\t\ves  ^'i-JTOiGV  iiriyvojo'is 
Ka\  iTri(rT-f)fj.T]  iroW^  ;  and 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  240 
— id4\et  5e  rh  ^vofia  tqjv 
XepowjSl^u.  BtjXovu  (£i<Tdy)<nv 

Though  the  exact  foi-m  of  the  cheinibim  is  uncer- 
tain, they  must  have  borne  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  composite  religious  figures  found  upon  the 


B  The  griffin  of  Northern  fable  watching-  the  gold 
in  the  wilderness  has  (see  above)  been  compared  with 
the  cherub,  both  as  regards  his  composite  form,  and 
his  function  as  the  guardian  of  a  treasure.  The 
"  watchful  dragon"  of  the  He.sperides  seems  perhaps 
a  fabulous  reflex  of  the  same,  where  possibly  the 
"  Bcrpent "  (_SpdKO}v)  may,  by  a  change  not  uncommon 
in  myth,  have  taken  the  place  Of  the  "  cherubim." 
The  dragon  and  the  bull  have  their  place  also  in  the 
legend  of  the  golden  fleece.  There  is  a  very  near  resem- 


Fig.  6.  A  Grcciiin  Kriffin. 

thei'e  are  sometimes  found  two  figures  with  ex- 
tended wings,  which  remind  us  of  the  description 
of  the  cherubim    "  covering  the  mercy-seat  with 


blance  too  between  the  names  YpOn-  (with  s  afforma- 
tive)  andl-I^S  ;  and  possibly  an  affinity  between  vpun-- 
and  the  Greek  forms  vA-Cttw,  yXB^w,  ypd^tio,  yXa^vpo^ 
(cf.  Germ,  grahen),  all  related  to  carving,  as  between 
3-1"l3   and  the  Syriac  and  Arab,  words  signifying 

aravif,  sculpsit,  &c.,  as  above.  We  have  another  form 
of  the  same  root  probably  in  Kup/3i?,  the  block  or 
tablet  on  which  the  laws  were  engraved. 
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ami    their    faces    [iooliing]    one    to    xiiis  is  invariably  used  for  the  A  rl<  of  the  Covenant, 


[H.  H.] 


and,  with  two  exceptions,  for  that  only.  It  is  i 
otructive  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  no  connexion 
whatever  between  this  word  and  that  for  the  "  ark  " 
of  Noah,  and  for  the  "  ai-lc "  in  which  Moses  was 
hid  among  the  flags  (both  nnH,  Tebah).  The  two 
exceptions  alluded  to  are  (a)  the  "  coffin"  in  which 
the  bones  of  Joseph  were  carried  from  Kgypt  (Gen. 
1.  26 ;  rendered  in  the  Targ.  Ps.  Jon.  by  yhJxrao- 
Kotxov — corap.  John  xii.  6 — in  Hebrew  letters  :  the 
reading  of  the  whole  passage  is  very  singular) ; 
and  (6)  the  "  chest "  in  which  Jehoiada  the 
priest  collected  the  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple  (2  K.  xii.  9,  10;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8-11).  Of 
the  former  the  following  wood-cut  is.  probably  a 
near  representation.  2.  D't33,  "  chests,"  irom  m 
to  hoard  (Ez..xxvii.24»nly):  A.  V.  "chests."  [g!] 


Fig.  7.  A  sacred  Egyptian  boat  or  ark,  with  two  figures  perhaps 
rcsembliDg  cherubim.     (Wilkinson.) 

CHE'SALON  (P^DS  ;  XatrAx5i/;  Cheslon),  a 

place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  west 
part  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah,  apparently- 
situated  on  the  shoulder  (A,  V.  "side*')  of  Mount 
Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10).  The  name  does  not,  how- 
ever, reappear  in  the  list  of  towns  of  Judah  later 
in  the  same  chapter.  Mount  Jearim,  the  "  Mount 
of  Forests,"  has  not  necessarily  any  connexion  with  I 
Kiijath  Jeai'im,  though  the  two  were  evidently, 
from  their  proximity  in  this  statement  of  the 
boundaiy,  not  far  apart.  Chesalon.  was  the  nest 
landmai'k  to  Bethshemesh,  and  it  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  that  Dr.  Robinson  has  obseiTed 
a  modem  village  named  Kesla,  about  six  miles  to 
the  N.E.  of  Am-shonSj  on  the  western  mountains 
of  Judah  (Rob.  ii.  30  note;  iii.  154).  Ensebius 
and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon,  mention  a 
Chaslon,  but  they  differ  as  to  its  situation,  the 
former  placing  it  in  Benjamin"  the  latter  in  Judah: 
both  agree  that  it  was  a  very  large  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  thought  by  Professor  Stanley,  like  Che- 
sulloth,  to  have  reference  to  its  situation  on  the 
'*  loins  "  of  the  mountain,  .  [G.] 

CHE'SED  {im  ;  XaCdB ;  Cased),  fourth  son 
of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22).     [Chaldea,  p.  292.] 

CHE'SIL   (7^p3  ;    Bat^^A. ;    Alex.    Xatrelp  ; 

Cesil),  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine, 
named  with  Homnah  and  Ziklag  (Josh.  sv.  30). 
The  name  does  not  occur  again,  but  in  the  list  of 
towns  given  out  of  Judali  to  Simeon,  the  name 
Bethdx  occurs  in  place  of  it  (xix.  4),  as  if  the 
one  were  identical  with,  or  a  corruption  of,  the 
other.  This  is  con6rmed  by  the  reading  of  1  Clu*. 
iv.  30,  Bethuel: — by  that  of  the  LXX.  as  given 
above,  and  by  the  mention  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  27  of  a 
Bethel  among  the  cities  of  the  extreme  south.  In 
this  case  we  can  only  conclude  that  7^DD  was  an 
early  variation  of  7ini.  [G.] 

CHEST.  By  this  word  are  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms :  1.  p"lN  or  )*1K 
from   n"154,   to  gather;   ki^mtAs ',  gazophylacium. 


"■  Possibly  referring  to  the  villafre  now  -SW/  Iksa, 
between  Jerusalem  and  J\^ebi  Sanuoil,  and  therefore 
in  Benjamin. 


I 


Egyptian  chest  or  box  from  Thebes.'    (Wilkinson.) 

CHESTNUX-TEEE  (flDnj? ;  ir\6.ravof! ;  plor 

tanus),  a  tree  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  as  one  of 
those  from  which  Jacob  took  rods  and  pilled  them 
to  set  before  the  flocks ;  and  in  Ez.  xxxi.  8,  as  oue 
of  the  trees  to  which  the  Assyrian  empire  in  its 
strength  and  beauty  is  likened.  These  are  the  only 
two  passages  in  which  the  woixi  occui-s.  The  au- 
thority for  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  doubtful ; 
and  plane-tree  (Plataniis  oricntalis  of  Linnaeus) 
would  probably  be  neai-er  the  truth,  for  the  plane 
is  of  common  growth  in  Palestine.  (See  Cels. 
Hieroh.  i.  513.)  Moreover  the  etymology  of  the 
word  connects  it  with  Q1V,  *'  to  he  naked"  and  with 

Arab.  ^j£,  "io  strip  off  bark" — the  shedding  of 

its  bark  yearly  being  characteristic  of  the  plane-tree. 
(See  Hiller  in  Hicrophyt.  i.  402.)  [W.  D.] 

CHESUL'LOTH  (with   the  definite  aiticle, 

rii?p3n  ;  yia<7aK(i}B  ;   Casaloih),  one  of  the  towns 

of  Issachar,  meaning  in  Hebrew  "  the  loins,"  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  deriving  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  slope  of  some  mountain  (Josh.  xix.  18. 
See  the  quotation  from  Jai-chi  in  Keil's  Joshua, 
338).  From  its  position  in  the  lists  it  aj-peai*s  to 
be  between  .Jezreel  and  Shunem  (Solam),  and, 
therefore,  not  far  enough  north  to  be  the  Hisdl 
mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii.  332)  or  the  place  noted 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  under  Acchaseluth,  'Axe- 
<r4\a}6,  in  the  Onomasticon.  [G.l 

CHE'ZIB  (inD  ;  Sam.  Cod.  nntS  ;  Sara.  Vei-s. 
nniD  ;  Xaa-^L ;  ^'ulg.  translating,  quo  natoparere 
ultra  cessavit,  and  comp.  a  similar  translation  by 
Aquila,  in  Jer.  Qn.  Hehr.),  a  name  which  occurs  but 


CHIDON 

once  (Gen.  xxxviii.  5).  Judah  was  at  Chezib  when 
the  Canaauitess  Bathshua  bore  his  third  son  Shelab. 
The  other  places  named  in  this  remarkable  narrative 
are  all  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  any  specification  of  the  position  of 
Chezib,  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  inter- 
preters, ancient  and  modern,  who  identify  it  with 
ACHZIB  (I'lpK).  It  is  also  probably  identical 
with  Chozeea.  [G.] 

CHI'DON  tn^? ;  L^^-  'V'at.  omits ;  Alex. 
X€iS<t>v ;  Chidon),  the  name  which  in  1  Chr.  siii,  9 
is  given  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Kiijath-jearim  to 
Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of  Uzzah.  In 
the  parallel  account  in  2  Sam.  vi.  the  name  is 
given  as  Nachon.  The  word  Chidon  signifies  a 
"javelin;"  Nachon,  " prepai'ed "  or  "finn."  Whe- 
ther there  were  really  two  distinct  names  for  the 
same  spot,  or  whether  the  one  is  simply  a  coiTup- 
tion  or  alteration  of  the  other  is  quite  imceiiain  (see 
Ges.  Thes.  683 ;  Simonis,  Onom.  339-40).  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant.  vii,  4,  §2)  has  XeiBdjv.  The  Jewish 
tradition  (Jerome,  Quaest.  Heb.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  9)  was 
that  Chidon  acquired  its  name  from  being  the  spot 
on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretched  out  the 
weapon  of  that  name  (A.  V.  *' spear")  towards  Ai 
(Josh,  viii,  18).  But  this  is  in'econcileable  with  all 
oift"  ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  locality.     [G.] 

CHILDEEISr  (D^J3  ;  re/cz/a,  iraiSia ;  ?i6m, 
iilii.    From  the  root  1133,  to  build,  are  derived  both 

TT 

|3-,  son,  as  in  Ben-hanan,  &c.,  and  HS,  daughter,  as 
in  Bath-sheba.  The  Chald.  also  13,  son,  occurs  in 
0.  T.,.  and  appears  in  N.  T.  in  such  words  as 
Baniabas,  but  which  in  plur.   pJ^,  Ezr.  vi.  16, 

resembles  more  the  Hebr.  Cognate  words  are  the 
Arabic  Ben^,  sons,  in  the  sense  of  descendants,  and 
BenSit,  daughters,  Ges.  pp.  215,  236;  Shaw,  Tra- 
vels, Pr,  p.  8).  The  blessing  of  offspring,  but  espe- 
cially, and  sometimes  exclusively,  of  the  male  sex 
is  highly  valued  among  all  Eastern  nations,  while 
the  absence  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  severest  pu- 
nishments (Her.  i,  136  ;  Strab.  xv.  733 ;  Gen.  xvi. 
2,«xxix.  31,  XXX.  1,  14;  Deut.  vii.  14;  1  Sam.  i. 
6,  ii.  5,  iv.  20 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  23,  xviii.  18 ;  2  K. 
iv.  14;  Is.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  15;  Hos.  ix.  14; 
Esth.  T.  11;  Ps.  cxxvii.  3,  5;  Eccl.  vi. -3;  Dru- 
sius,  Prov.  Ben-Sirae,  ap.  Cr.  Sacr.  viii.  1887  ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  208,240;  'MTS.'Poole,Englishw. 
in  Eq.  iii.  163;  Niebuhr,  Bescr.  de  I'Ar.  67; 
Chardin,  Voy.  vii.  446;  Russell,  Nubia,  343). 
Childbirth  is  in  the  East  usually,  but  not  always, 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  accomplished 
with  little  or  no  assistance  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii, 
28  ;  Ex.  i.  19  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  20 ;  Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  96 ;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  425 ; 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  ii.  217,  219,  222). 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  and  the  umbilical 
cord  cut,  it  was  v/ashed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  Arab 
mothers  sometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or 
sand  (Ez.  xvi.  4 ;  Job  xxxviii.  9 ;  Luke  ii.  7  ; 
Burckhardt,  I.  c).  Ou  the  8th  day  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision in  the  case  of  a  boy,  was  performed,  and 
a  name  given,  sometimes,  butnot  usually,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  father,  and  generally  conveying  some 
special  meaning.  Among  Mohammedans,  circumci- 
sion is  most  commonly  delayed  till  the  5th,  6th,  or 
even  the  14th  year  (Gen.xxi.  4,  xxix,  32,  35,  xxx. 
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6,  24;  Lev.  xii.  3  ;  Is.  vii.  14,  viii.  3>  Luke  i.  59, 
ii.  21,  and  Lightfoot,  ad  he;  S^entcr,  de  Legg. 
Hebr.  v.  p.  62;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  824;  Her.  ii.  36, 
104  ;  Burckhardt,  ibid.  i.  96  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i. 
87  ;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englishw.  in  Eg.  iii.  158  ;  Nie- 
buhr,  Descr.  p.  70),  [Circumcision.]  After 
the  birth  of  a  male  child  the  mother  was  con- 
sidered unclean  for  7-f-33  days;  if  the  child  were 
a  female,  for  double  that  period  14-|-66  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  time  she  was  to  make  an  offering 
of  purification  of  a  lamb  as  a  burnt-offering,  and 
a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  as  a  sin-offering,  or  in  case 
of  poverty,  two  doves  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  the  other  as  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  xii.  1-8; 
Luke  ii.  22).  The  period  of  nursing  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  prolonged  to  3  years  (Is. 
xlix.  15;  2  Mace.  vii.  27;  comp.  Livingstone, 
Travels,  c.  vi.  p.  126 ;  but  Burckhai-dt  leads  to  a 
different  conclusion).  The  Mohammedan  law  en- 
joins mothei-s  to  suckle  their  children  for  2  full  years 
if  possible  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  p.  83 ;  Mrs.  Poole, 
Ejiglishw.  in  Eg.  iii.  p.  161).  Nm-ses  were  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  necessity  (Ex.  ii.  9 ;  Gen.  xxiv. 
59,"  xxxv.  8;  2Sam.  iv.  4;  2  K.  xi.  2  ;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  11).  The  time  of  weaning  was  an  occasion  of 
rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Ai-ab  children  wear  little 
or  no  clothing  for  4  or  5  years :  the  young  of  both 
sexes  ai'e  usually  carried  by  the  mothers  on  the  hip 
or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to  which  allusion  is  made 
by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixri.  12  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
i.  83).  Both  boys  and  girls  in  their  early  years, 
boys  probably  till  their  5th  year,  were  under  the 
care  of  the  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  1  ;  Herod,  i.  136  ; 
Strab.  XV.  733;  Niebuhr,  Bescr.  p.  24).  After- 
wards the  boys  were  taken  by  the  father  under  his 
charge.     Those,  in  wealthy  families  had  tutors  or 

governors  (D^3D64,  'Kai8a'y<a'yoi)  who  were  some- 
times eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12 ;  2  K,  x.  1,  5;  Is. 
xlix.  23;  Gal.  iii,  24;  Esth.ii.  7;  Joseph.  Fzi.76; 
Lane,  M.  E.  i.  83).  Daughters  usually  remained 
in  the  women's  apartments  till  marriage,  or,  among 
the  poorer  classes,  were  employed  in  household 
work  (Lev.  xxi.  9  ;  *Num.  xii.  14;  1  Sam.  ix.  11 ; 
Prov.  xxxi,  19,  23 ;  Ecclus.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9 ;  2  Mace, 
iii.  19).  The  example,  however,  and  authority  of 
the  mother  were  carefolly  .upheld  to  children  of 
both  sexes  (Deut.  xxi.  20;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20; 
1  K.  ii-.  19). 

The  firstborn  male  children  were  regarded  as  de- 
voted to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offer- 
ing (Ex.  xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii.  22). 
Children  devoted  by  special  vow,  as  Samuel  was, 
appear  to  have  been  brought  up  from  very  early 
years  in  a  school  or  place  of  education  near  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  24,  28).  [Edu- 
cation.] 

The  authority  of  parents,  especially  the  father, 
over  children  was  very  gieat,  as  was  also  the  re- 
verence enjoined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents. 
The  disobedient  child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a 
parent,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though 
not  at  the  independent  will  of  the  parent.  Chil- 
dren were  liable  to  be  talcen  as  slaves  in  case  of 
non-payment  of  debt,  and  were  expected  to  perform 
menial  offices  for  them,  such  as  washing  the  feet, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  povei"ty  and  old  age.  How 
this  last  obligation  was  evaded,  see  Cohban.  The 
like  obedience  is  enjoined  by  the  Gospel  (Gen, 
xxxviii.  24;  Lev.  xxi.  9;  Num.  xii.  14;  Deut. 
xxiv.  16 ;  1  K.  ii.  19  ;  2  K.  xiv.  6,  iv.  1 ;  Is.  1.  1 ; 
Neh,  V.  5  ;  Job  xxiv,  9  ;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xxix. 
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3  ;   Drasius,   Quaest.  Hebr.  ii.  63, 


ap. 


CHIOS 

Cr.  Siicr.  I  as  near  it,  which  was  possibly  the  Hummam  or 


vlu.  1547  ;  Col.  iii.  20 ;  Eph.  vi.  1 ;  1  Tim.  i.  9 ; 
comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  609  ;  and  Servius,  ad  loc.  ; 
Aristoph.  Ban.  146;  Plato,  Phaedo ,  144;  de 
Legrj.  ix.). 

The  legal  age  was  12,  or  even  earlier  in  the  case 
of  a  female,  and  13  for  a  male  (Maimon.  de  Pros, 
c.  V. ;  Grotius  and  Calmet  on  John  ix.  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  all 
the  sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  double 
portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17;  Gen.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3; 
1  Ch.  V.  1,  2  ;  Judg.  xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  had  by 
right  no  portion  in  the  inheritance ;  but  if  a  man 
had  no  son,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughtei-s, 
but  they  were  forbidden  to  many  out  of  their 
father's  tribe  (Num.  xxvii.  1,  8,  x.ixvi.  2,  8). 

The  term  sons  was  applied  also  to  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  the  teachers  of  the  various  sects 
which  arose  after  the  Captirity.  (Lightfoot,  Sor. 
Hebr.  on  John  xiii.  33  ;  Luke  xi.  45  ;  John  xvi.  16.) 
rSee  Sects,  Schools,  and  Schools  of  Pro- 
phets.] [H.  W.  P.] 

CHIL'EAB.    [Abigail;  Daniel.J 

CHILI'ON  (tVpS  ;  XeXoi^y ;  Alex.  XcKtiv  ; 
Chelion),  the  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  and 
husband  of  Orpah  (Ruth  i.  2-5,  iv.  9).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "  an  Ephrathite  (?  Ephraimite)  of  Beth- 
lehem-judah." 

CHIL'MAD  OD^a  ;  Xap/idv ;  CJielmad),  a 
place  or  country  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Sheba  and  Asshur  (Ez.  xxvii.  23).  The  only 
name  beaiing  any  similarity  to  it  is  Charmande,  a 
town  near  the  Euphrates  between  the  Mascas  and 
the  Babylonian  frontier  (Xen.  Atiai.  i.  5,  §10).  As 
however  no  other  writer  notices  this  place,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  it  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  rank  with  Sheba  and  Asshur.  Hitzig  {Com- 
ment, on  Ez.  I.  c.)  proposes  to  alter  the  punctua- 
tion to  ni3?3  with  the  sense  "  A.^shm-  was  as  thy 
pupil  in  commerce."  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHIM'HAM  (Dnp3— but  see  below;  Xa/mifz; 

Alex.  Xayadu  ;  Jos.  'Axi/iams  ;  Chamaam),  a  fol- 
lower, and  probably  a. son  (Josh.  Ant.  vii.  11,  §4  ; 
and  comp.  1  K.  ii.  7)  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite, 
who  returned  from  beyond  Jordan  with  David 
(2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38,  40).  David  appeare  to 
have  bestowed  on  him  a  possession  at  Beth- 
lehem, on  which,  in  later  times,  an  inn  or  Khan 
(ni"l^)  was  standing,  well-known  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  traveller's  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt 
(Jer.  xli.  17).  There  is  some  uncertainty  about 
the  name,  possibly  from  its  not  being  that  of  a 
Hebrew.  In  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  it  is  in  the  Hebrew 
text  Chimhan,  ]iV23  ;  and  in  the  Chetib  of  Jer. 
xH.  17,  Chcmohani,'  QmD3.  [G.] 

CHIN'NERETH       (acom-ately»     Cinnarcth, 
m33  ;    Kevep48  ;    Alex.  Xevep6B  ;    Cenereth),   a 

fortified  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35 
only),  of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  later  writers, 
and  no  remains  by  travellers.  Whether  it  gave  its 
name  to,  or  received  it  from,  the  lake,  which  was 
possibly  adjacent,  is  quite  uncertain.  By  S.  Je- 
rome Chinnereth  was  identified  with  the  later 
Tiberias.  This  may  have  been  from  some  tradition 
then  existing :  the  only  con'oboration  which  we  can 
find  for  it  is  the  mention  in  Joshua  of  Hammath 


Emmaus,  near  the  shore  of  the  lake  a  little  south 
of  Tiberias.  This  is  denied  by  Reland  (161),  on 
the  ground  that  Capernaum  is  said  by  St.  Matt, 
(iv.  13)  to  have  been  on  the  very  bordei-s  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  that  Zebulmi  was  to 
the  south  of  Kaphtali.  But  St.  Matthew's  expres- 
sion will  hardly  bear  this  strict  intei'pretation. 
The  town,  or  the  lake,  appears  to  have  given  its 
name  (slightly  altered)  to  a  districtr-^"  all  Cinnc- 
roth"(l  K.  XT.  20).  [G.] 

CHIN'NEEETH,  SEA  OF  (ni23  DJ;  h 
d(i\aff(ra  XevepiO;  mare  Cenereth,  Num.  xxxiv. 
11 ;  Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea,  which  is  most 
familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  "  lake  of  Qennesa- 
reth."  This  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua — as  being  at  the  end  of  Jordan 
opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the  Arabah,"  i.  e.  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  as  having  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  below  it, 
&c.  (Deut.  iii.  17  ;  Josh.  xi.  2.  xii.  3).  In  the 
two  former  of  these  passages  the  word  "  sea "  is 
omitted ;  in  the  two  latter  it  is  in  a  plui"al  fomi — 
"  Chinneroth"  (ace.  Cinnaroth  H'TIjIS  ;  and  nilSS, 

Cinnroth).  The  word  is  by  some  derived  from 
Cinnoor  (jiivvvpa,  cithara,  a  "harp"),  as  if  in 
allusion  to  the  oval  shape  of  the  lake.  But  this^to 
say  the  least,  is  doubtful.  It  seems  more  hkely 
that  Cinnereth  was  an  ancient  Canaanite  name 
existing  long  prior  to  the  Israehte  conquest,  and, 
like  other  names,  adopted  by  the  Israelites  into  their 
language.  The  subsequent  name  "  Gennesar  "  was 
derh'ed  from  "Cinnereth"  by  a  change  of  letters 
of  a  kind  frequent  enough  in  the  East.     [Gesse- 

SARETH.]  [G.] 

CHI'OS  (Xlos).  The  position  of  this  island  in 
reference  to  the  neighbouiing  islands  and  coasts 
could  hardly  be  better  described  than  in  the  detailed 
account  of  St.  Paul's  return  voyage  fi'om  Troas 
to  Caesarea  (Acts  xx.  xxi.).  Having  come  from 
Assos  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  (xx.  14),  he  arrived 
the  next  day  over  against  Chios  (v.  15),  the  next 
day  at  Samos  and  tarried  at  Trogyllium  (ib.) :  and 
the  following  day  at  Miletus  {ib.) :  thence  he  went 
by  Cos  and  Rhodes  to  Pataxa  (xxi.  1).  [MiTTLENE, 
Samos.]  With  this  it  is  worth  while  to  compare 
the  account  of  Herod's  voyage  to  join  Marcus 
Agrippa  m  the  Black  Sea.  We  are  told  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  2,  §2)  that  after  passmg  by  Rhodes  and 
Cos,  he  was  detained  some  time  by  north  winds  at 
Chios,  and  sailed  on  to  Mitylene,  when  the  winds 
became  more  favourable.  It  appears  that  during 
(his  stay  at  Chios  Herod  gave  very  liberal  sums 
towards  the  restoration  of  some  public  works 
which  had  suffered  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  This 
island  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  association 
with  the  Jews :  nor  is  it  specially  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  fii-st  spread  of  Christianity  by 
tie  Apostles.  When  St.  Paul  was  there,  on  the 
occasion  refeiTed  to,  he  did  not  land,  but  only 
passed  the  night  at  anchor.  At  that  time  Chios 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  (Plin.  v.  38),  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  was  politically  a  part 
of  the  provmce  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its 
length  is  about  32  .luiles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies 
from  8  to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous  and 
bold;  and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  fruitfulness.  In  recent  times  it  has 
been  too  well  known,  under  its  modem  name  ot 
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Scio,  for  the  dreatiful  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants 
ia  the  Gveek  war  of  independence.  Chios  is  de- 
scribed by  the  older  travellers,  Thevenot,  Tourne- 
fort.  and  Chandler.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CHISLEU.     [Months.] 

CHIS'LON  (p'?p3  ;  Xa^xdv  ;  Chaselon), 
father  of  Elidad,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, ohosen  to  assist  in  the  division  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  among  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

CHIS'LOTH-TA'BOR  ("ibri  ri^p3,  "  loins 
of  Tabor  ;"  XaffeKtadaid ;  Alex.  XaffaXwd  ^a.Q(hp  ; 

Geseleth  thabor),  a  place  to  the  border  (>t3il)  of 

which  reached  the  border  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
12).  It  may  be  the  village  Iksdl  which  is  now 
standmg  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of 
Mount  Tabor.  Josephus  names  a  village  Xaloth 
as  iu  the  great  plain,  i.  e.  of  Esdraelon,  and  as  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  lower  Galilee  [B.  J.  iii.  3,  §1  ; 
and  see  Vita,  §^^4),  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  if 
this  was  identical  with  Chisloth-Tabor  or  with 
ChesuUoth.  [G.] 

CHIT'TIM,  KIT'TIM  (D'^riS,  D'-^HS  ;  K^- 

Ttoij  KiTioi,  KTjTiEtV*  X€TTiet/i  J  CgWuiu,  Cet/iim), 
a  family  or  race  descended  from  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  7  ;  A.  V.  Kittim),  closely  related  to  the 
Dodanim,  and  remotely  (as  we  may  conclude 
from  the  absence  of  the  conjunction  before  it)  to 
the  other  descendants  of  Javan.  Chittim  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  Scriptm-e :  Balaam  predicts  that 
a  fleet  should  thence  proceed  for  the  destmction  of 
Assyria  (Num.  xxiv.  24,  W^^ji  1^12;'^  mnient  in 
trierihus  de  Italia,  Vulg.) :  in  Is.  xxiii.  1,  12,  it 
appeal's  as  the  resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre  :  in  Jer. 
ii.  10,  the  "  isles  of  Chittim"  (^*fc<,  i.  e.  maritime 

districts)  are  to  the  far  west,  as  Kedar  to  the  east 
of  Palestine:  theTyrians  procured  thence  the  cedai" 
or  box-wood,  which  they  inlaid  With  ivory  for 
the  decks  of  their  vessels  (Ez,  xrvii.  6,  D^'lK'N'nB 

A.  v.  *'  the  company  of  the  Ashurites,'*  but  i-ather 
[ivory]  the  ■  daughter  of  cedar,  i,  e.  inclosed  in 
cedar)  :  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  "  ships  of  Chittim  " 
(koI  ^^ovffi  'PwfialoL ;  Trieres  et  Romani)  advance 
to  the  south  to  meet  the  king  of  the  north :  at  a 
later  period  we  find  Alexander  the  Great  described 
as  coming  ^k  tiJs  yiis  XsTTiei/j.  (1  Mace.  i.  1 ; 
A.  V.  CHETTiiii),  and  Perseus  as  K.itti4wv  ^acri- 
AeiJs  (1  Mace.  viii.  5;  A.  V.  Citims).  Josephus 
considered  Cyprus  cts  the  original  seat  of  the  Chittim, 
adducing  as  evidence  the  name  of  its  principal  town, 
Citium  (Xedifios  Se  Xedifia  t^v  v^ffov  Hcx^v 
Kiirpos  afirTj  vvp  KaKetraL^  A7lt.  i.  6,§1).  Citium 
was  without  doubt  a  Phoenician  town,  and  the  name, 
as  it  appears  in  Phoenician  inscriptions,  exactly  accords 
with  the  Hebrew  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  726).  From 
the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole  island  of 
Cypi-os,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician  colo- 
nies, and  remained  under  Tyre  certainly  until  about 
B.C.  720  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §2).  With  the 
decay  of  the  Phoenician  power  (circ.  B.C.  600)  the 
Greeks  began  to  found  flourishing  settlements  on 
its  coasts,  a-s  they  had  also  done  in  Crete,  Rhodes, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean  Sea.     The  name 
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■  Hengstenberg:  {Mst.  of  Bal.)  explains  this  ex- 
pression as  =  from  the  side  of  Cyprus,  i.  e.  from  that 
island  as  a  renilezvous. 


Chittim,  which  in  the  first  instance  had  applied  to 
Phoenicians  only  (for  D^riB  =•  D''rin,  Hittites,  a 

branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race),  passed  over  to  the 
islands  which  they  had  occupied,  ami  thence  to  the 
people  who  succeeded  the  Phoeniciahs  in  the  occu- 
pation of  them  (ttTT*  auTiJs,  so.  KuTrpou,  vrjcoi  re 
Tracrai,  koI  ra  irAetw  rwv  irapa  OdKafftrav,  XeOlfi 
virh  'E|6patQjj'  ovofj-dCGrait  Joseph,  Ant.  i,  6, 
§1).  Thus  in  Mace,  Chittim  e\'idently  =  Ma- 
cedonia, and  was  perhaps  more  especially  applied 
to  that  country  from  the  apparent  similarity  of  the 
name  in  the  form  MaKeria,  which  they  supposed 
=  Ma  and  Kerioi,  the  land  of  the  Ccfii.  The  use  of 
the  term  w^ls  extended  yet  farther  so  as  to  em- 
brace Itidy  according  to  the  LXX.  (Dan.),  and  the 
Vulgate  (Num.  and  Dan,),  to  which  we  may  add 
the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  Targum,  which  gives 
]vhD^  (Italia)  in  1  Chr.  i.  7,  and  N'-^ISN  (Apu- 
lia) in  Ez.  xxvii.  6.  The  "  ships  of  Chittim  "  in 
Dan.  have  been  explained  as  Macedonian,  which 
Popillius  Laenas  may  have  seized  at  Delos  after  the 
defeat  of  Perseus,  and  taken  on  his  expedition  to 
Egypt  against  Antiochus ;  but  the  a^umption,  on 
which  this  interpretation  jests,  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  nan-ative  (Liv.  xliv.  29,  xlv,  10),  nor  does 
there  appeg^  any  diflSculty  in  extending  the  tei-m 
to  Italy,  as  one  of  the  lands  in  the  far  west  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  but  little  acquainted.  In 
an  ethnological  point  of  view,  Chittim,  associated 
as  the  name  is  with  Javan  and  Elishah,  must  be 
regarded  as  applying,  not  to  the  original  Phoeni- 
cian settlers  of  Cypms,  but  to  the  race  which  suc- 
ceeded them ;  viz.  the  Carians,  who  were  widely 
dispersed  over  the  Mediteri-anetm  coasts,  and  were 
settled  in  the  Cyclades  (Thucyd.  i.  8),  Crete 
(Her.  i.  171)  and  in  the  islands  called  Macariae 
Insulae,  perhaps  as  being  the  residence  of  the  Ca- 
rians, From  these  islands  they  were  displaced  by 
the  Dorians  and  Eonians  (Herod,  l.  c),  and  emi- 
grated to  the  main  land,  where  they  occupied  the 
district  named  after  them.  The  Carians  were  con- 
nected with  the  Leleges,  and  must  be  considered  as 
related  to  the  Pelasgic  family  though  quite  distinct 
from  the  Hellenic  branch  (Knobel,  Volkertofel,  p. 
95  ff.).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHIUN  (J-VS).     [-Remphak.] 

CHXO'E  (XA.(J7)),  a  woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor. 
i.  11,  some  of  whose  household  had  infonned  St. 
Paul  of  the  fact  that  there  were  divisions  in  the 
Corinthian  church.  She  is  supposed  by  Theophy- 
lact  and  others  to  have  been  an  inliahitant  of  Corinth ; 
by  Estius,  some  Christian  woman  known  to  the 
Corinthians  elsewhere ;  by  Michaelis  and  Meyer,  an 
Ephesian,  having  friends  at  Corinth.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  decide.  [H.  A.] 

CHO'BA  (Xa>^(£ ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  men- 
tioned in  Jud.iv.4,  apparently  situated  in  the  central 
part  of  Palestine,     It  is  probably  the  same  place  as 

CHO'BAI  (XwjBoi),  which  occure  in  Jud,  xv. 
4,  5  ;  in  the  latter  verse  the  Greek  is  Xta^d.  The 
name  suggests  Hobah  (HDin,  which  is  the  reading 
of  the  Syriac),  especially  inconnexion  \viththe  men- 
tion of  Damascus  in  v.  5,  if  the  distance  fi'om  the 
probable  site  of  Bethulia  were  not  too  gi-eat. 

CHOEA'SHAN  (tB'rib;  B^po-aiSef';  Alex. 
Buparrdf  ;  m  lacu  Asan),  one  of  the  places  in  which 
"  David  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt,"  and  to 
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his  friends  in  which  he  sent  presents  of  the  plunder 
taken  from  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30). 
The  towns  named  in  this  catalogue  are  all  south  of 
Hebron,  and  Chorashan  may,  therefore,  be  iden- 
tical with  AsiIAN  of  Simeon.  This  is,  however, 
quite  uncertain,  and  the  name  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. [G.J 

CHOEA'ZIN  (XopaCiJ/,  XopafetV,  Xopo(aLV-, 
Corozain),  one  of  the  cities  in  which  our  Lord's 
mighty  works  were  done,  but  named  only  in  His 
denunciation  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Luke  x.  13).  It  was 
known  to  St.  Jerome,  who  describes  it  {Comm.  in 
Esai.  ix.  1)  a&  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  two  miles 
from  Capernaum.  St.  Willibald  (about  a.d.  750) 
visited  the  various  places  along  the  lake  in  the 
following  order — Tiberias,  Magdalum,  Capeniaum, 
Bethsaida,  Chorazin.  Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion  is 
that  Khan  Minyeh  being  Capernaum,  Et-Tahighah 
is  Bethsaida,  and  Tell  Hum  Chorazin,  but  the 
question  is  enveloped  in  gi'eat  obscurity.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  also  very  imcei-tain.  Origen 
writes  the  name  as  xdipa.  7.iv,  i.  e.  the  district  of 
Zin ;  but  this  appears  to  be  only  conjectm'e,  and 
has  no  support  from  MSS.  A  place  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (see  Reland,  722)  as 
famous  for  wheat,  whicli  is  still  grown  in  large 
quantities  in  this  neighbourhood.  [G.] 

CHOZE'BA  (N1T3 ;  XcoCvPo. ;  viri  mendacii). 

The  "  men  of  Chozeba  "  are  named  (1  Chr,  iv.  22) 
amongst  the  descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah.  The  name  does  not  reappear,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  like  Chezib  (and  especially  the  reading 
of  the  Samaritan  Codex  of  that  name)  to  suggest 
that  the  two  refer  to  the  same  place,  that,  namely, 
elsewhere  called  Achzib,  at  which  place  Shelah  was 
born.  (The  Vulgate  version  of  this  passage  is  worth 
notice.)  [G.J 

CHRIST.     [Jesus.] 

GHEONICLES,    First  and   Second  Books  of 
(in  Heb.  D^DTl  *11T  ;  verba  dierxm-y  as  Jerome 

translate;,  it,  and  sei'Tnones  dierum,  as  Hilar.  Pictav. 
in  Wolf,  but  rather  acta  dierum ;  journals,  or 
diaries,  i.  e.  the  record  of  the  daily  occuiTences) , 
the  name  originally  given  to  the  record  made  by 
the  appointed  historiogi-aphers  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  .Judah.  In  the  LXX.  these  books  are 
called  Xia.pa.\£mo^4v(av  irpwrov  and  Se^repoi', 
which  is  undei-stood,  after  Jerome's  explanation,  as 
meaning  that  they  are  supplementary  to  the  books 
of  Kings.  The  Vulgate  retains  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  name  in  Latin  charactei-s,  Dabre  jam- 
mim,  or  hajamim,  and  Paralipomenon.  Jerome 
tells  us  (a.d  Domnion.  et  Rogatian.)  that  in  his  time 
they  foi-med  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  MSS., 
but  had  been  divided  by  the  Christian  churches 
using  the  LXX.  for  convenience,  on  account  of 
their  length.  In  his  Ep.  to  Paulinus,  he  thus 
further  explains  the  name  Paralipomenorit  and 
eulogizes  the  book.  "  Parahpomenon  liber,  id  est 
lustrum.  Vet.  epitome,  tantus  ac  talis  est,  ut 
absque  illo  si  quis  scientiam  scriptui-arum  sibi  vo- 
lueiit  anogare,  seipsum  inideat.  Per  singula 
qiiippe  iiomina  junctui"asque  verborum,  et  piueter- 
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missae  in  Regum  libris  tangimtur  historiae,  et  in- 
Dumerabiles  explicantur  Evangelii  quaestiones." 
The  name  CJironioa,  or  Chronicorum  liber,  which 
is  given  in  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  from 
whence  we  derive  our  English  name  of  "  Chro- 
nicles," seems  to  be  taken  from  Jerome's  saying  in 
hisprologus  Galeatus,  "  Dibre  hajamim,  i.e.  verba 
dierum :  quod  significantius  Chronicon  totius  di- 
vinae  historiae  possumus  appellare."  It  was  pes- 
sibly  suggested  to  him  by  his  having  ti-anslated 
the  Chronica  of  Eusebius  into  Latin.  Later  Lath 
writei-s  have  given  them  the  name  of  Ephemerir- 
dum  libi'i.  The  constant  tradition  of  the  Jews,  in 
which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  great  mass 
of  Christian  commentatoi-s,  is  that  these  books  were 
for  the  most  part  compiled  by  Ezra ;  *  and  the  one 
genealogy,  that  of  Zei-ubbabel,  which  comes  down  to 
a  later  time,^  is  no  objection  to  this  statement,  with- 
out recuiTing  to  the  strange  notion  broached  by 
the  old  commentators,  and  even  sanctioned  by  Dr. 
Davidson  (in  Kitto's  BVilical  Cyclopaedia  "  Chro- 
nicles''), that  the  knowledge  of  these  genei-atio'ns 
was  communicated  to  Ezra  by  inspiration.  In  fact, 
the  internal  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the  book 
of  Chronicles  was  compiled,  seems  to  tally  remaik- 
ably  with  the  tradition  concerning  its  authorship. 
Notwithstanding  this  agreement  however,  the  au- 
thenticity of  Chronicles  has  been  vehemently  im- 
pugned by  De  AVette  and  other  Gennan  critics,' 
whose  arguments  have  been  successfully  refuted  by 
Daliler,  Keil,  Movers,  and  others.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  the  attack  was  gi-ounded  not 
upon  any  real  marks  of  spmiousness  in  the  books 
themselves,  but  solely  upon  the  desire  of  the  critics 
in  question  to  remove  a  witness  whose  evidence 
was  iatal  to  their  favourite  theory  as  to  the  post^ 
Babylonian  origin  of  the  books  of  Sloses.  If  the 
accounts  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  of  the  com-ses 
of  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  ordinances  of  divine 
sei-vice  as  aiTanged  by  David,  and  restored  by  He- 
zekiah  and  Josiah,  are  genuine,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  Levitical  law  as  set  forth  in  the 
Pentateuch,  was  not  invented  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity.  Hence  the  successful  vindication  of 
the  authenticity  of  Chronicles  has  a  veiy  important 
beai-ing  upon  many  of  the  very  gravest  theological 
questions.  As  regai'ds  the  plan  of  the  book,  of  which 
the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  continuation,  fonning  one 
work,  it  becomes  apparent  immediately  we  consider 
it  as  the  compilation  of  Ezra,  or  some  one  nearly 
contemporary  with  him.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  captivity  and  the  return 
must  have  been  the  maintenance  of  that  genea- 
logical distribution  of  the  lands  which  yet  was  a 
vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy.  Accordingly 
it  appeal's  to  have  been  one  to  which  both  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  gave  their  earnest  attention,  as 
David,  Hezekiah,  and  other  kings,  had  done  before 
them.  Another  difficulty  intimately  connected  with 
the  formei'  was  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  ser- 
vices at  Jerusalem.  This  could  only  be  effected  by 
the  residence  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  order  of  their  courses :  and  this  j-esi- 
dence  was  only  practicable  in  case  of  the  payment 
of  the  appointed  tithes,  fii-st-fruits,  and  otha*  offer- 
ings.    Immediately  these   ceased   the  priests  and 


*  As  far  as  2  Chr.  xsi.  2,  says  the  Bnva  Bathra,  as 
explained  by  R.  Gedaliah,  and  by  Buxtorf.  See  Wolf, 
Bih.  Hebr.  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

^  For  an  explanation  of  Zerubbabel'a  genealogy  in 
1  Chr.  iii.,  see  Gcneal.  of  ourLord^  by  Lord  A,  Hervey, 
p.  97,  sqq.     But  even  if  this  explanation  is  not  ac- 


cepted, there  is  no  difficulty.  The  hand  which  added 
Neh.  xii.  10,  II,  22,  23,  might  equally  have  added 
1  Cbr.  iii.  22-24. 

•=  Keil  says  that  Spinoza  led  the  way,  by  suggest- 
ing thut  they  were  compiled  after  Judas  Maccabeus 
(P-  9). 
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Levites  were  obliged  to  disperee  to  their  own  vil- 
lages to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  the  temple  services 
weve  neglected.  But  then  again  the  registers  of 
the  Levitical  genealogies  were  necessary,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  known  who  were  entitled  to  such 
and'  such  allowances,  as  porters,  as  singei-s,  as 
priests,  and  so  on ;  because  all  these  offices  went  by 
families ;  and  again  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  &c.,  was  dependent  upon  the  different  fami- 
lies of  Israel  being  established  each  in  his  inherit- 
ance. Obviously  therefore  one  of  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  the  Jewish  community  after  their  return 
from  Babylon  would  to  trusty  genealogical  records, 
and  if  there  were  any  such  in  esistence,  the  arrange- 
ment aud  publication  of  them  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  services  a  person  in  Ezra's  situation  could 
confer.  But  further,  not  only  had  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
iii.  V.  vi.),  and  after  him  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Ezr.  ii.  "^lii. ;  Neh.  vii.  viii.)  laboured  most  earn- 
estly in  the  teeth  of  immense  difficulties,  to  restore 
the  temple  aud  the  public  woi-ship  of  God  there  to 
the  condition  it  had  been  in  under  the  kings  of 
Judah;  but  it  appeai-s  clearly  from  their  pohcy, 
and  from  the  language  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
phets, Haggai  andZechariah,  that  they  had  it  much 
at  heart  to  re-infuse  something  of  national  life  and 
spirit  into  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  were  still  the  inheritors  of 
God's  covenanted  meir.ies,  and  that  the  captivity 
had  only  temporarily  intennipted,  not  dried  up,  the 
stream  of  God's  favour  to  their  nation'  Now  no- 
thing could  more  effectually  aid  these  pious  and 
patriotic  designs  than  setting  before  the  people  a 
compendious  histoiy  of  the  kingdom  of  David, 
which  should  embrace  a  full  account  of  its  pros- 
perity, should  trace  the  sins  which  led  to  its  over- 
throw, but  should  cany  the  thread  through  the 
period  of  the  captivity,  and  continue  it  as  it  were 
imbroken  on  the  other  side ;  and  those  passages  in 
their  former  history  would  be  especially  important 
which  exhibited  their  greatest  and  best  kings  as  en- 
gaged in  building  or  restoring  the  temple,  in  re- 
foi-miog  all  corruptions  in  religion,  and  zealously 
regulating  the  seiTices  of  the  house  of  God.  As 
regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing 
it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that 
the  existing  inhabitants  were  among  the  bitterest 
"  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would 
naturally  engage  very  little  of  the  compiler's  atten- 
tion. These  considerations  explain  exactly  the  plan 
and  scope  of  that  historical  work  which  consists*  of 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Ezra. 
For  after  having  in  the  firet  eight  chapters  given 
the  genealogical  divisions  and  settlements  of  the 
various  tribes,  the  compiler  marks  distinctly  his 
own  age  and  his  own  pui'pose,  by  informing  us  in 
ch,  ix.  1  of  the  disturbance  of  those  settlements  by 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and,  in  the  following 
verses,  of  the  partial  restoration  0/  them  at  the 
return  from  Babylon  (2-24)  ;  and  that  this  list 
refers  to  the  families  who  had  returaed  from  Baby- 
lon is  clear,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  from  its 
reinsertion,  Neh.  xi.  3-22,'^  with  additional  matter 
evidently  extracted  trom  the  public  archives,  and 
relating  to  times  subsequent  to  the  return  from 
Babylon,  extending  to  Neh.  xii.  27,  where  Nehe- 
miah's  narrative  is  again  resumed  in  continuance 
with  Neh.  xi.  2.  Having  thus  shown  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  returned  families,  each  in  their 
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^  Compare  also  1  Chr.  ix.  19,  with  Ezr.  li.  42, 
Neh.  vii.  45. 


own  inheritance  according  to  the  houses  of  their 
fathers,  the  compiler  proceeds  to  the  other  part  of 
his  plan,  which  is  to  give  a  continuous  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  David  to  his  own 
times,  introduced  by  the  closing  scene  of  Saul's  life 
(ch.  X.),  which  introduction  is  itself  prefaced  by  a 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul  (ix.  35-44),  ex- 
tracted from  the  genealogical  tables  drawn  up  in 
the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah,  as  is  at  once  manifest 
by  counting  the  13  or  14  geneiations,  from  Jo- 
nathan to  the  sons  of  Azel  inclusive,  exactly  coixe- 
sponding  to  the  14  from  David  to  Hezekiah  in- 
clusive. This  part  of  the  plan  extends  from  1  Chr. 
ix.  35  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Ezra :  1  Chr. 
xv.-xvii.  xxii.-xxix. ;  2  Chr.  xiii,-xv.  xxiv.  xxvi. 
xxix.-xxxi.  and  xxxv.  are  among  the  passages 
wholly  or  in  part  peculiar  to  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, which  mark  the  purpose  of  the  compiler, 
and  are  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  the  work 
of  Ezra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  the  language  of 
these  books,  the  resemblance  of  the  style  of  Chron. 
to  that  of  Ezra,  which  is,  in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra's 
composition,  the  reckoning  by  Darics  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
7)  as  most  explain  D^JbllN,  as  well  as  the  bi-eak- 

ing  off  of  the  narrative  in  the  lifetime  of  Ezra,  are 
among  other  vaUd  arguments  by  which  the  author- 
ship, or  rather  compilation  of  1  and  2  Chr.  and 
Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra.  As  regards  the  ma- 
terials used  by  him,  and  the  sources  of  his  infor- 
mation, they  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some 
register,  in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies 
of  the  tjibes  and  families  drawn  up  at  different 
times.  This  appears  from  the  very  different  ages 
at  which  different  genealogies  terminate,  indicating 
of  course  the  particular  reign  when  each  was  drawn 
up.  Thus  e.g.  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  34-41)  was  drawn  up  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign,  since,  including  Zabad,  who  lived  in 
David's  time,  and  Azariah  in  the  time  of  Joash,  it 
ends  with  a  generation  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah [Azariah,  No.  13].  The  line  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Clir.  vi.  1-15)  must  have  been  drawn  up 
during  the  captivity ;  that  in  50-53,  in  the  time  of 
David  or  Solomon  ;  those  of  Hemau  and  Asaph  in 
the  same  chapter  in  the  time  of  David ;  that  of  the 
sons  of  Azel  (1  Chr.  viii.  38)  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah ;  that  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii. 
19-24)  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  so  on. 

The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other 
materials  embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  is 
also  apparent.  Thus  the  information  in  1  Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edoro  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  from  very  ancient 
sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Git- 
tites,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  viii.  13,  and  of  the  account 
of  the  sons  of  Shela,  and  their  dominion  in  Moab, 
1  Chr.  iv.  21,  22,  The  curious  details  concerning 
the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  in  1  Chr.  v.  must  have 
been  drawn  from  contemporary  documents,  embo- 
died probably  in  the  genealogical  records  of  Jotham 
and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used  by  the 
compiler  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, such  as  1  Chr,  ix.  2  sqq.;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20 
sqq. ;  and  others,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv,  6-23,  are  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah. 
Hence  it  is  further  manifest  that  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form 
by  one  hand,  contain  in  fact  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  many  diff'erent   writei*s,   which    were 
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extant  at  the  time  the  compilation  icas  made. 
For  the  full  account  of  the  reign  of  David,  he  made 
copious  extracts  from  the  books  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Clu'. 
xxix.  29).  For  the  reign  of  Solomon  he  copied  from 
"  the  book  of  Nathan,"  from  "  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite,"  and  from  **  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer"  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  Another  work  of  Iddo  called 
*'  the  story  (or  mterpretation,  Midrashj  E^IID)  of 

the  prophet  Iddo,"  supplied  an  account  of  the  acts, 
and  the  ways,  and  sayings  of  king  Abijah  (xiii.  22) ; 
while  yet  another  bookof  Iddo  concerning  genealogies, 
with  the  book  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  contained 
the  acts  of  king  Rehoboam  (xii.  15).  For  later 
times  the  '*  Book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah" 
is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr.  xxv.  26,  xxvii.  7,  xxxii. 
32,  xxxiii.  18,  &c.),  and  "  the  sayings  of  the  seers," 
or  rather  of  Chozai  (xxxiii.  19)  ;  and  for  the  reigns 
of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  "  the  vision  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah"  (xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32).  In  other  cases  where 
no  reference  is  made  to  any  book  as  containing  fur- 
ther information,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
account  of  such  reign  is  trtuiscribed.  Besides  the 
above  named  works,  there  was  also  the  public  na- 
tional record  called  D^DTI  ^"13*1  ^QD,  mentioned 
in  Neh.  xii.  23,  from  which  doubtless  the  present 
books  took  their  name,  and  from  which  the  genea- 
logies and  other  matters  in  tliem  were  probably  de- 
rived, and  which  are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  David,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  24.  These 
"  Chronicles  of  David,"  Ttp  7]^D^  D^'D"!]  nn'^, 
are  probably  the  same  as  the  T"")"]  HHT,  above  re- 
ferred to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad. 
From  this  time  the  affairs  of  each  king's  reign 
wei-e  regularly  recoi'ded  in  a  book  called  at  first 
nbW  ''!}41  "tSP,  "  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solo- 
mon" (1  K,  xi.  41),  by  the  name  of  the  king,  as 
before  of  David,  but  afterwards  in  both  kingdoms 
by  the  general  name  of  D^D'H  "1  "D,  as  in  the  con- 
stantly recmTing  fonnula, — "  Now  the  rest  of  the 
acts  (^2^)  of  Rehoboam,  Abijam,  &c. ;  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  &c.,  ai"e  they  not  wi'itteniu  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah"  or  "of  Israel" 
(1  K.  xiv.  28,  XV.  7,  &g.)?  And  this  continues 
to  the  end  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  as  appears  by  2  K. 
xxiv.  5;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  8.  And  it  was  doubtless 
from  this  common  source  that  the  passages  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical  with  the  Books 
of  Chronicles  were  derived.  All  these  several  works 
have  perished,  but  the  most  important  matters  in 
them  have  been  providentially  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Chronicles. 

As  regards  the  closing  chapter  of  2  Chr.  subse- 
quent to  V.  8,  and  the  1st  ch.  of  Ezra,  a  compa- 
rison of  them  with  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxiv. 
•  XXV.,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the 
writer  of  the  nai'rative  in  Kijigs  lived  in  Judah, 
and  died  under  the  dynasty  of  Nebucliadnezzar,  the 
writer  of  tlie  chapter  in  Chronicles  lived  at  Baliy- 
lon,  and  survived  till  the  commencement  at  least 
of  the  Persian  dynasty.  For  this  last  writer  gives 
no  details  of  the  reigns  of  Jehoiachin,  or  Zedeldah, 
or  the  events  in  Judah  subsequent  to  the  burning 
of  the  temple;  but,  only  dwelling  on  the  moral 
lessons  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
passes  on  quickly  to  rekte  the  retm-n  from  captivity. 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  speak  as  one  who  had  long 
been   a   subject   of  Nebuchadnezzar,    calling   him 
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simply  "King  Nebuchadnezzai* ;"  and  by  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  expression  "  brought  him,  or  thcfte, 
to  Babylon,"  rather  encourages  the  idea  that  the 
writer  was  there  himself.  The  first  chapter  of 
Ezra  strongly  confirms  this  view,  for  we  have  co- 
pious details,  not  likely  to  be  known  except  to  one 
at  Babylon,  of  the  decree,  the  presents  made  to  the 
captives,  the  bringing  out  of  the  sacred  vessels,  tlie 
very  name  of  the  Chaldee  treasmer,  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Zei'ubbabel,  and  in  this  chapter  the  writer  speaks 
thi'oughout  of  the  captives  going  up  to  Jeinsalem, 
and  Sheshbazzar /((/.7'«/;  them  up  (n?Vn,  as  opposed 
to  fc<''rin).     But  with  this  clue  we  may  advanoe  a 

little  further,  and  ask,  who  was  there  at  Babylon, 
a  prophet,  as  tlie  writer  of  sacred  annals  must  be, 
an  authoi',  a  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzai'  and  his 
sons,  and  yet  who  survived  to  see  the  Persian  dy- 
nasty, to  whom  we  can  with  probability  assign 
this  naiTative  ?  Surely  the  answer  will  be  Daniel. 
Who  so  likely  to  dwell  on  the  sacred  vessels  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  2,  23);  who  so  likely 
to  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeiemiah  (Dan.  ix.  2); 
who  so  likely  to  bewail  the  stubbonuiess  of  the 
people,  and  thcu'  rejection  of  the  prophets  (Dan. 
ix.  5-8) ;  who  so  likely  to  possess  the  text  of 
Cyrus's  decree,  to  know  and  record  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  (Dan.  i.  3,  11);  and  to  name  Zei'ubbabel 
by  his  Chaldee  name  (Dan.  i.  7)?  Add  to  this, 
that  Ezr.  i.  exactly  supplies  the  unaccountable  gap 
between  Dan.  ix.  and  x,  [Ezra],  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  some  confidence  that  as  Jeremiah  wrote 
the  closing  portion  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  so  did 
Daniel  write  the  corresponding  portion  in  Clu-o- 
nicles,  and  down  to  the  end  of  Ezr.  i.  Ezra  per- 
haps brought  tliis  with  him  from  Babylon,  and 
made  use  of  it  to  cany  on  the  Jewish  history  fiom 
the  point  where  the  old  Chronicles  failed  him.  As 
regai'ds  the  TEXT  of  the  Chronicles  it  is  in  parts 
very  coiTupt,  and  has  the  appeai'ance  of  having 
been  copied  li-ora  MSB.  which  were  paitly  effaced 
by  age  or  injury.  Jerome  {Praef.  ad  Paral.) 
speaks  of  the  Greek  text  as  being  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  his  days,  and  assigns  this  as  a  reason  why 
he  made  a  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  How- 
ever, in  several  of  the  differences  between  the  text 
of  Chronicles  and  the  pai'allel  passages  in  the  other 
books,o  the  Chronicles  presei-ve  the  pm"est  and  tmest 
reading,  as  e.  g.  2  Chr.  ix.  25,  compared  with  1  K. 
iv.'  26 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  11  compai'ed  with  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
8  ;  xxi.  12  comp.  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  1,  3,  8,  &c.  comp.  with  2  K.  xv.  1,  G,  &c. 
As  regards  the  language  of  these  books,  as  of 
Ezi-a,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the  later  prophets,  it 
has  a  marked  Chaldee  coloming,  and  Gesenius  says 
of  them,  that  "  as  literary  woi-lts,  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  of  older  date"  {Introd.  to  Heb. 
Gramm.).  The  chief  Chaldaisms  are  the  use  of 
certain  words  not  found  in  old  Hebrew,  as  K'n*_nn, 
|Dt  t]iD,  &c.,  or  of  words  in  a  different  sense,  at* 
"ID«,  n^V,  &c.,  or  of  a  different  orthography,  as 
"[••n   forSn,   in  for  1*"1,  &c..  and  the  intei-- 

■    T  ■     T  ^  _  ' 

change  of  X  and  H  at  the  oml  and  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  and  other  peculiarities  pointed  out  by  Ge- 
senius and  others.    For  further  information  seeC  F. 


"  Tor  a  careful  comparison  of  the  text  of  1  Chr.  xi. 
with  2  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii.,  see,  Dr.  Kennicott's  disser 
tntion. 
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Keil,  Apologet.  Versuoh  ii.  d.  JJucher  d.  Chronik  ; 
C.F.Movei-s,  Kritische  Untersuchuiigen  ii.  d.  Bibl. 
Chronik;  Wolf's  BibUotk.  liehr.;  Kitto's  BiU. 
Ctjclop,  Chronicles,  and  other  works  cited  by 
the  jibovenamed  writei-s.  [A.  C.  H.] 

OHKONOLOGY.  1.  Introduction.— The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  the  present  state 
of  biblical  chi'onology.  By  this  term  we  nnder- 
stand  the  technical  and  historical  ■  chronology  of  the 
Jews  and  their  abcestors  from  the  eai'liest  time  to 
the  close  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  The  tech- 
nical division  must  be  discussed  in  some  detail,  the 
historical  only  as  far  as  the  return  from  Babylon, 
the  disputed  matters  of  the  period  following  that 
event  being  separately  treated  in  .other  articles. 

The  character  of  the  inquiry  may  be  made 
clearer  by  some  remarks  on  the  general  nature  of 
the  subject.  Fonnerly  too  great  an  exactness  was 
hoped  for  in  the  determination  of  Hebrew  chi'ono- 
logy.  Where  the  materials  were  not  definite  enough 
to  fix  a  date  within  a  few  yein-s,  it  was  expected 
that  the  very  day  could  be  ascertained.  Hence 
arose  great  unsoundness  and  vaiiety  of  results,  which 
ultimately  produced  a  general  feeling  of  distrust. 
At  present  critics  aa-e  rather  prone  to  run  into  this 
lattei"  extreme  and  to  treat  this  subject  as  altogether 
vague  and  uncei'tain.  The  truth,  as  might  be 
expected,  lies  between  these  two  extreme  judg- 
ments. The  character  of  the  records  whence  we 
draw  our  infoinnation  forbids  us  to  hope  for  a  com- 
plete system.  The  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete 
history  of  the  times  to  which  it  refers:  in  its 
historical  portions  it  deals  with  special  and  de- 
.  tached  periods.  The  chronological  infonnation  is, 
therefore,  not  absolutely  continuous,  although  often, 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  forming  a  kind  of  con- 
nexion between  these  different  portions,  it  has  a 
more  continuous  character  than  might  have  been 
expected.  It  is  i-ather  histoiical  than  strictly  chro- 
nological in  its  character,  and  thus  the  technical 
part  of  the  subject  depends,  so  far  as  the  Bible  is 
concerned,  almost  wholly  upon  inference.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
would  compensate  in  some  degree  for  its  scantiness 
and  occasional  want  of  continuity.  This  was, 
doubtless,  originally  the  case,  but  it  has  suffered  by 
designed  alteration  and  by  the  cai'elessness  of  copy- 
ists. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  moment  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  whjit  are  the  indications 
of  alterations  hj  design,  and  the  character  of  the 
data  in  which  they  occur,  and  also  what  class  of 
data  have  been  shown  to  have  suffered  through 
the  carelessness  of  copyists.  Designed  alteration  of 
numbers  has  only  been  detected  in  the  two  genealo- 
gical lists  of  Abraham's  ancestore  in  Genesis,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  differences  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, is  such  as  to  indicate  separate  alteration  by 
design  of  two  out  of  the  three  records.  The  object 
of  these  alterations  must  have  been  either  to  shorten 
or  to  lengthen  the  chronology.  With  the  same 
purpose  alterations  may  have  been  made  in  the 
prominent  detached  large  numbers  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  even  in  the  smaller  numbers,  when 
forming  part  of  a  series,  or,  in  either  case,  in  the 
accompanying  words  detennining  the  histoncal  place 
of  these  numbers.  Hence  there  is  great  value  in 
independent  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
incidental  evidence  m  the  Old.  Of  the  foi-mer 
class  are  St.  Paul's  mentions  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  and  of  that  from  the  promise  to  Abraliam 
until  the  Exodus,  especially  considered  in  connexion 
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with  liis  speaking  of  the  duration  of  Saul's  reign, 
as  to  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  silent.  Of 
the  latter  class  are  such  statements  as  Jephthah's 
of  the  300  years  that  the  Israelites  had  held  the 
country  of  the  Amorites  before  his  days,  and  the 
indications  of  time  afforded  by  the  growth  of  a 
tribe  or  family,  and  changes  in  national  chai'acter 
and  habits,  which  indications,  fi'om  their  requiring 
careful  study  and  acute  ciiticism,  have  been  gi'eatly 
neglected.  The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  without 
numbers  is  wealcened  not  so  much  by  designed  altera- 
tion, of  which  the  presence  of  the  Second  Cainan  in 
two  lists  affords  the  only  positive  instances,  but  by 
the  abundant  indications  they  show  of  the  careless- 
ness of  copyists.  Their  very  nature  also  renders 
them  guides  to  which  we  cannot  trust  since  it  appears 
that  they  may  be  in  any  case  broken  without  being 
technically  imperfect.  Even  were  this  not  the  Ciise, 
it  must  be  proved  before  they  can  be  made  tlie 
giounds  of  chronological  calculation,  tliat  the  length 
of  man's  life  and  the  time  of  manhood  were  always 
what  they  now  are,  and  even  then  the  result  could 
only  be  approximative,  and  when  the  steps  were 
few,  very  uncei  tain.  This  inquiry  therefore  demands 
the  greatest  caution  and  judgment. 

2.  Technical  Chronology.  —  The  technical 
part, of  Hebrew  chi'onology  presents  gi"eat  difficulties. 
The  biblical  infonnation  is  almost  wholly  inferential, 
although  in  many  cases  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
are  of  a  very  positive  nature,  not  always  absolutely 
but  in  their  historical  application.  For  instance, 
although  the  particular  nature  of  each  yeai"  of  the 
common  kind — for  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
year's — cannot  be  fixed,  yet  the  general  or  average 
character  of  all  can  be  determined  with  a  great 
approach  to  exactness.  In  this  part  we  may  use 
with  more  than  ordinary  confidence  the  evidence 
of  the  earlier  Rabbinical  commentators,  who, 
in  such  matters,  could  scarcely  be  ill-informed. 
They  lived  near  to  the  times  at  which  all  the 
Jewish  obsen'ances  connected  with  the  calendar 
were  strictly  kept  in  the  country  for  which  they 
were  framed,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that  they 
had  any  motive  for  misrepresentation.  We  can, 
however,  make  no  good  use  of  our  materials  if 
we  do  not  ascertain  what  character  to  expect  in 
Hebrew  technical  chronology.  There  is  no  reason 
to  look  for  any  gi'eat  change,  either  in  the  way  of 
advance  or  decline,  although  it  seems  probable  that 
the  patriai'chal  division  of  time  was  somewhat  ruder 
than  that  established  in  connexion  with  the  Law, 
and  that,  after  the  time  of  Moses  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  but  little  attention  was  paid 
to  science.  In  our  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
much  scientific  knowledge  the  patjiarchs  and  Is- 
raelites are  likely  to  have  had,  we  must  not  expect 
either  the  accuracy  of  modem  science  or  the  in- 
accuracy of  modern  ignoi"auce.  As  to  scientific 
knowledge  connected  with  chronology,  particularly 
that  of  astronomy,  the  cases  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldees  will  assist  us  to  form  a  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  Hebrews.  These  last,  how- 
ever, we  must  remembei',  had  not  the  same  advan- 
tage of  being  wholly  settled,  nor  the  same  induce- 
ments of  national  religions  connected  with  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert,  from 
somewhat  before  the  time  of  Mohammad — that  is, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them  in  this  respect  ex- 
tends— to  the  present  day,  afford  the  best  parallel. 
We  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  a  mathematical 
people  or  one  given  to  chronological  computation 
depending  on  astronomy,  but  to  have  regulated  their 
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calendars  by  observation  alone.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  their  observations  would,  from  their 
constant  recurrence,  have  acquired  an  extraordi- 
nary delicacy  and  gradually  given  place  to  compu- 
tations ;  but  such  we  do  not  find  to  liave  been  the 
case,  and  these  observations  are  not  now  moi'e  accu- 
rate than  would  be  the  earlier  ones  of  any  series  of 
the  kind.  The  same  characteristics  appear  to  have 
been  those  of  the  scientific  icnowledge  and  practice 
of  the  Hebrews.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  had  attained,  either  by  discovery  or  by 
the  instruction  of  foreigners,  even  in  individual 
cases,  to  a  high  knowledge  of  mathematics  or  accu- 
racy of  chronological  computation  3X  any  period  of 
their  history.  In  these  particulars  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  always  far  below  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldees.  But  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  were  not  inattentive  observers  of  the  heavens 
in  the  allusions  to  stars  and  constellations  as  well- 
known  objects,  W6  may  therefore  expect,  in  the  case 
of  the  Hebrews,  that  wherever  obsen'ation  could  take 
the  place  of  computation  it  would  be  employed, 
and  that  its  accuracy  would  not  be  of  more  than 
a  moderate  degree.  If,  for  instance,  a  new  moon 
were  to  be  observed  at  any  town,  it  would  be 
known  within  two  days  when  it  might  be  first 
seen,  and  one  of  the  clearest-sighted  men  of  the 
place  would  ascend  to  an  eminence  to  look  for  it. 
This  would  be  done  throughout  a  period  of  cen- 
turies without  any  close  average  for  computation 
being  obtained,  since  the  observations  would  not  be 
kept  on  record.  So  also  of  the  risings  of  stars 
and  of  the  times  of  the  equinoxes.  These  pi'obable 
conclusions  as  to  the  importance  of  obsei"vation  and 
its  degi'ee  of  accuracy  must  be  kept  in  view  in 
examming  this  section. 

Before  noticing  the  divisions  of  time  we  must 
speak  of  genealogies  and  generations. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  genealogies 
given  in  the  Bible  are  mostly  continuous.  When, 
ho\vever,  we  come  to  examine  them  closely,  we 
find  tliat  many  are  broken  without  being  in  conse- 
quence technically  defective  as  Hebrew  genealogies. 
A  modem  pedigree  thus  broken  would  be  defective, 
but  the  principle  of  these  genealogies  must  have 
been  diflisrent.  A  notable  instance  is  thjit  of  the 
genealogy  of  our  Saviour  given  by  St,  Matthew, 
In  this  genealogy  Joram  is  immediately  followed  by 
Ozias,  as  if  his  son — Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah 
being  omitted  (Matt.  i.  8).  That  this  is  not  an 
accidental  omission  of  a  copyist  is  evident  from  the 
specification  of  the  number  of  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David,  fi-om  David  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  and  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to 
Christ,  in  each  case  fourteen  generations.  Pro- 
bably these  missing  names  were  purposely  left  out 
to  make  the  number  for  the  interval  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  intervals,  such  an  omission  being 
obvious  and  not  liable  to  cause  eiTor.  In  Ezra's 
genealogy  (Ezr.  vii,  1-5)  there  is  a  similar  omis- 
sion, which  in  so  famous  a  line  can  scarcely  be 
attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  a  copyist.  There 
are  also  examples  of  a  man  being  called  the  son  of 
a  remote  ancestor  in  a  statement  of  a  genealo- 
gical foj-m,  as  the  following:  **  Shebuel  the  son 
of  Gershon  [Gershom],  the  son  of  Moses*'  (1  Chr. 
xxvi,  24),  where  a  contemporaiy  of  David  is 
placed  in  the  same  relation  to  Gershom  the  son  of 
Moses,  as  the  latter  is  to  Moses  himself.  That 
these  a)e  not  exceptional  instances  is  evident  from 
the  occurrence  of  examples  of  the  same  kind  in 
historical  naiTatives.     Thus  Jehu  is  called  "the 
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son  of  Nimshi"  (1  K.  xix.  16;  2  K.  ix.  20;  2 
Chr,  xxii.  7),  as  well  as  "  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
the  son  of  Nimshi"  (1  K.'ix.  2,  14),  In  the  same 
manner  Laban  is  called  "  the  son  of  Nahor"  (Gen. 
xxix.  5),  whereas  he  was  his  grandson,  being  the 
son  of  Bcthuel  (xxviii.  2,  5,  comp.  xxii.  ^0-23), 
We  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  use  the  Hebrew 
genealogical  lists  to  compute  intervals  of  time 
except  where  we.  can  prove  each  descent  to  be 
immediate.  But  even  if  we  can  do  this  we  have 
still  to  be  sure  that  we  can  determine  the  average 
length  of  each  generation.  {Historical  Chronology.) 
Ideler  remarks  that  Moses,  like  Herodotus,  reckons 
by  generations,  {ffandbuch,  i.  p,  506.)  Certainly 
in  the  Pentateuch  generations  are  connected  with 
chronology  by  the  length  of  each  in  a  senes  being 
indicated,  but  this  is  not  the  manner  of  Herodotus, 
who  reckons  by  generations,  assuming  an  average 
of  three  to  a  century  (ii.  142).  There  is  no  use 
of  a  generation  as  a  division  of  time,  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, unless,  with  some,  we  suppose  that  111  in 
Gen.  XV.  16  is  so  used :  those,  however,  who  hold 
this  opinion  make  it  an  inteiTal  of  a  hundred  yeai's, 
since  it  would,  if  a  period  of  time,  seem  to  be  the 
fourth  part  of  the  400  years  of  verse  13:  most 
probably,  however,  the  meaning  is  that  some-of  the 
fourth  generation  should  come  forth  from  Egypt. 
[Genealogy  ;  Generation.] 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  divisions  of  time, 
commencing  with  the  least.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  any  such  division 
smaller  than  an  hour : — 

I/our. — The  hour  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
in  Daniel  (iii,  6,  15,  iv,  16,  30  A.  V.  19,  33, 
V.  5),  but  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  a  definite 
period  of  time  clearly  intended  by  H^EJ'  NnVK' 
Nnj^K^^  Chald,,  the  word  employed.  The  Egyp- 
tians divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  our- 
selves from  at  least  ij.c.  cir.  1200,  (See  Lepsius, 
Chronologie  der  Aeg.  i,  p.  130,)  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with 
the  hour  from  an  early  period.  The  **  sun-dial  of 
Ahaz,*'  whatever  instrument,  fixed  or  moveable,  it 
may  have  been,  implies  a  division  of  the  kind.  Id 
the  N,  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  modem, 
the  hours  being  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  night  and  day.     [HOURS.] 

Day. — For  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find 
in  one  place  (Dan,  viii.  14)  the  tei-m  "Ipiil  l^J^ 

"  evening-moramg,"  LXX.  vvxHfiepov  (also  in  2 
Cor,  xi.  25  A,  V.  "  a  night  and  a  day  ").  Whatever 
may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this  Hebrew  teim, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  signify  "  nights  and 
days."  The  common  word  for  day  as  distinguished 
from  night  is  also  used  for  the  civil  day,  or  else 
both  day  and  night  are  mentioned  to  avoid  vague- 
ness, as  in  the  case  of  Jonah's  "  three  days  and  thi"ee 
nights"  (Jon.ii,  l,A,V.i.  17;  comp.  Matt, xii. 40). 
The  civil  day  was  divided  into  night  and  natural 
day,  the  periods  of  darkness  and  light  (Gen.  i.  5). 
It  commenced  with  night,  which  stands  first  in  the 
special  tcnii  given  above.  The  night,  7V,  and 
therefore  the  civil  day,  is  generally  held  to  have 
begun  at  sunset,  Ideler,  however,  while  admitting 
that  this  point  of  time  was  that  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  day  among  all  other  nations  known 
to  us  which  followed  a  lunar  reckoning,  objects  to 
the  opinion  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  Jews. 
He  argues  in  favour  of  the  beginning  of  deep  night, 
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reasoning  that,  tor  instance,  in  the  ordaining  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th  of  the  7th  month, 
it  is  said  "  in  the  ninth  [day]  of  the  month  at 
even,  from  even  unto  even,  shall  ye  celebrate 
{lit,  rest)  your  SabVjath" — (Lev.  xxiii.  32),  where, 
if  the  civil  dny  began  at  sunset,  it  would  have  been 
said  that  they  should  commence  the  observance  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  day,  or  merely  ou  the  10th 
day,  supposing  the  word  evening,  y^V^  to  mean  the 
later  part  of  our  afteraoon.  He  cites,  as  probably 
supporting  this  view,  the  expression  D^^l'iyn  |''3, 
'*  between  the  two  evenings "  used  of  the  time 
of  ofieriug  the  passover  and  the  daily  evening- 
sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6  ;  Num.  ix.  3,  xxviii.  4)  ;  for  the 
Pharisees,  whom  the  present  Jews  follow,  took  it  to  be 
the  time  between  the  9th  and  11th  hours  of  the  day, 
or  our  3  and  5  P.  M.,  although  the  Samaritans  and 
Karaites  supposed  it  to  be  the  time  between  sunset 
and  full  darkness,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
phi-ase  mm  fc<n3,  "when  the  sun  is  setting," 
used  in  a  parallel  passage  (Deut.  xvi.  6)  (see  Hand- 
buch,  i.  pp.  482-484).  These  passages  and  expres- 
sions may,  however,  be  not  unreasonably  held  to 
support  the  common  opinion  that  the  civil  day  began 
at  sunset.  The  terra  "between  the  two  evenings" 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated 
a  long  period:  a  special  short  period,  though 
scarcely  a  point,  the  time  of  sunset,  is  shown  to 
correspond  to  it.  This  is  a  natm'al  division  betvyeen 
the  late  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  low,  and  the 
evening  when  his  light  has  not  wholly  disappeared, 
the  two  evenings  into  wliich  the  natural  evening 
would  be  cut  by  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
day  if  it  began  at  sunset.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  command  that  the  observance  of  so  solemn  a  day 
as  that  of  atonement  should  commence  a  little  before 
the  true  beginning  of  the  civil  day  that  due  prepara- 
tion might  be  made  for  the  sacrifices.  In  Judaea, 
where  the  duration  of  twilight  is  very  short  at  all 
times,  the  most  natural  division  would  be  at  sunset. 
The  natm-al  day,  DV,  probably  was  held  to  com- 
mence at  sunrise,  morning-twilight  being  included 
in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  according  to  the 
old  a.s  well  as  the  later  division ;  some,  however, 
made  the  morning-watch  pai-t  of  the  day.  Four 
natural  periods,  smaller  than  the  civil  day,  are 
mentioned.  These  are  3"!^,  evening,  and  "Ip3, 
morning,  of  which  there  is  frequent  mention,  and 
the  less  usual  D^*inV,  "  the  two  lights,"  as  though 
"  double  light,"  noon,  and  nWn  n'nn,  or  — ♦VH, 

"  half  the  night,"  midnight.  No  one  of  these  with 
a  people  not  given  to  astronomy  seems  to  indicate 
a  point  of  time,  but  all  to  designate  periods,  even- 
ing and  moxTiing  being,  however,  much  longer 
than  noon  and  midnight.  The  night  was  divided 
into  watches  (Dinp^N).     In  the  0.  T.  but  two 

are  expressly  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the 
existence  of  a  third,  the  first  watch  of  the  night." 
The  middle  watch  (HyD^rin  nibK^NII)  occurs  in 

^  In  Lam.  ii.  19,    Hl^pE^N  tJ'N")  of  course  refers 
to,  without  absolutely  desigiiating,  the  first  watch. 
**  Ideler  corrects  Gesenius  {Sandwort,  s.  v.  T\'Z^ 

T     -    ' 

for  affirming  that  the  usual  meaning,  "  sabbath,"  is 
satisfactory  in  Lev.  xxiii.  16.  In  the  TJies.  {s.  v.), 
RSdiger,  possibly  on  tlie  authority  of  Gesenius,  admits 
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Judg.  vii.  19,  where  the  connexion  of  watches  with 
military  afiairs  is  evident — ■"  And  Gideon  and  the 
hundred  men  that  [were]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp  at  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  watch ;  [and]  they  had  but  yt^t  the 
watchmen  DnpC^H  ;"  and  the  morning- watch 
("IpSn  mbEJ'K)  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xiv.  24 
and  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  in  the  fonner  case  in  the 
account  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
latter,  in  that  of  Saul's  surpr'se  of  the  Ammonites 
when  he  relieved  Jabesh-gilead.  Some  Rabbins  hold 
that  there  were  four  watches  {Ilandbuch,  i.  p.  486). 
In  the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned, 
which  were  probably  adopted  from  the  Komans  as 
a  modification,  of  the  old  system.  All  four  occur 
together  in  JIark  xiii.  35.  ^i|/e,  the  late  watch; 
Ix^ffov^Kriov ,  midnight ;  a\€KTpo<po}j/ia,  the  cock- 
crowing  ;  and  irpwt,  the  early  watch.  [Day, 
Night,  Watciiks  of  Night.] 

Week  {JJ-llE^*,  a  hebdomad). — The  Hebrew  week 
was  a  period  of"  seven  days  ending  with  the  Sabbath ; 
theretore  it  could  not  have  been  a  division  of  the 
month,  which  was  lunar,  without  intercalation. 
But  there  was  no  such  intercalation  since  the  Sabbath 
was  to  be  every  seventh  day,  its  name  is  used  for 
week,^  and  weeks  are  counted  on  without  any  addi- 
tional day  or  days.  The  mention  together  of  Sabbaths 
and  new  moons  proves  nothing  but  that  the  two 
observances  were  similai",  the  one  closing  the  week, 
the  other  commencing  the  month.  The  week, 
whether  a  period  of  seven  days,  or  a  quarter  of  the 
month,  was  of  common  use  in  antiquity.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  were  without  it,'=  dividing  their 
month  of  60  days  into  decads  as  did  the  Athenians. 
The  Hebrew  week  therefore  cannot  have  _  been 
adopted  from  Kgypt;  probably  both  it  and  the 
Sabbath  were  used  and  obseiTcd  by  the  patriarchs. 
[Week;  Sabbath.] 

Month  (HT,  E^nh,  D^DJ  K^Yn).— The  months 
by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the  account  of 
the  Flood  would  seem  to  be  of  30  days  each,  pro- 
bably forming  a  year  of  360  days,  for  the  1st,  2nd, 
7th,  and  10th  months  ai-e  mentioned  (Gen.  viii.  13,^ 
vii.  11,  viii.  14, 4,  5).  Ideler  contests. this,  ai'guing 
that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink  after  150  days 
(and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above  all  high  moun- 
tains), it  must  have  sunlt  for  some  days  ere  the  Ark 
could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that  the  second 
date  must  be  more  than  150  days  later  than  the 
first  {Handbuch,  i.  pp.  69,  70,  478,  479).  This 
argument  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  "  high 
mountains,"  and  upon  the  height  of  those—"  the 
mountains  of  Ararat  "  (viii.  4),  on  which  the  Ark 
rested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Flood.  [Flood.]  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  urged  that  the  exact  correspondence 
of  the  inteiwal  to  five  months  of  30  days  each,  and 
the  use  of  a  year  of  360  days,  a  fact  strangely 
i,^ored  by  Ideler,  in  prophetic  passages  of  both 
Testaments,  are  of  no  slight  weight.  That  the 
months  from  the  giving  of  the  Law  until  the  time 


that  the  signification  is  perhaps  "week."  Ideler's 
argument  seems  however  unanswerable  [Handbuch, 
i.  p.  481,  note  1). 

°  The  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  {xxxvii.  19),  in  itself 
ambiguous,  is  of  no  value  against  the  strong  negative 
evidence  of  the  monuments.  (See  Lepsius,  ChronO' 
logie  dcr  Aeg.  i.  pp.  131-133.) 
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of  the  Second  Temple,  when  we  have  certain  know- 
ledge of  their  character,  were  always  lunar,  appears 
from  the  command  to  keep  new-moons,  and  from 
the  unlikelihood  of  a  change  in  the  calendar. 
These  lunai"  months  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  always  alternately  of  29  and  30  days.  Their 
average  length  would  of  course  be  a  lunation,  or 
a  little  (44')  above  29J  days,  and  therefore  they 
would  in  general  be  alternately  of  29  and  30  days, 
but  it  is  possible  that  occasionally  months  might 
occur  of  28  and  31  days,  if,  an  is  highly  probable, 
the  commencement  of  each  was  strictly  determined 
by  observation:  that  observation  was  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  Ba- 
bylonian Talmud  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written,  when,  however,  a  month 
was  not  allowed  to  be  less  than  29,  or  more  than 
30  days  in  length.  The  firtt  day  of  the  month 
is  called  Ei^in,  "new  moon;"  LXX.  y€Ofn)via, 
from   the  root  K'ln  :  "  it  was  new"  (as  to  the 

primary  sense  of  which,  see  ^^Ion'Th),  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  a  month  this  word  was  some- 
times used  with  the  addition  of  a  number  for  the 
whole  expression,  "  in  such  a  month  on  the  first 
day,"  as  mn  D'V3 ^E?^^^^n  Khh?.     "  On 

the  third  new-moon  .  .  .  .  ou  that  day,"  badly 
rendered  by  the  LXX,"  Tow  5€  fxTjvhs  rod  rpirov 
.  .  .  T^^/iep^  Taurp  (Ex.  six,  1):  hence  the  word 
came  to  signify  month,  though  then  it  was  sometime 
qualified  as  W'O''  C^^TH.     The  new-moon  was  kept 

as  a  sacred  fratival.  [Festivals.]  In  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Josh.,  Judg.,  and  Ruth,  we  find  but  one 
month  mentioned  by  a  special  name,  the  rest 
being  called  according  to  their  order.  The  month 
with  a  special  name  is  the  first,  which  is  called 
n''nNn  ^in  (LXX.  /tV  -rav  ^eW;,  "  the  month 

of  ears  of  com,"  or  "  Abib,"  that  is  the  month 
in  which  the  ears  of  com  became  full  or  ripe,  and 
on  the  16th  day  of  which,  the  second  day  of  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  ripe  ears,  3.^3N,  were  to 

be  offered  (Lev.  ii.  14;  comp.  xxiii.  10,  11,  14). 
This  imdoubted  derivation  shows  how  monstrous  is 
the  idea  that  Abib  comes  from  the  Egyptian  Epiphi, 
In  1  K.  three  other  names  of  months  occur,  Zif, )] 

or  VT,  the  second,  Ethanim,  Q^JH^X,  the  seventh, 
and  Bui,  7*13,  the  eighth.  These  names  appear,  like 
that  of  Abib,  to  be  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
a  tropical  year.  No  other  names  are  found  in  any 
bonk  prior  to  the  captivity,  but  in  the  books  written 
after  the  n^tum  the  later  nomenclature  still  in  use 
appears.  This  is  evidently  of  Babylom'au  origin, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  affirm,     [MOXTHS.] 

Tear  (r\Z\^j. — It  has  been  supposed,  on  account 

of  the  dates  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  as  already 
mentioned,  tlmt  in  Noah's  time  there  was  a  year 
of  360  days.  These  dates  might  indeed  be  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  a  year  of  305  days. 
The  evidence  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  is  however 
conclusive  as  to  the  knowledge  of  a  year  of  the 
former  length.  Tli';  time  times  and  an  half  of  Dan. 
(vii,  Jo,  xii.  7),  where  time  means  year  (see  xi.  13j, 
cannot  be  doubt'^J  to  be  equivalent  expressioas  to  the 
4-2  months  and  lijiJU  days  of  K-^t.  (x1.  2,  3,  xii.  6) 
for  300X3^  =  1260;  and  30x42  =  126'J.  We 
have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  that  such 
a  year  was  known  to  some  nations,  so  that  it  is 
almost  cci-tain  that  the  year  of  Noah  wa;i  of  this 
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length.-T-The  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted 
at  the  Exodus  can  be  clearly  determined,  though  we 
cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  suigle  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  tro- 
pical, since  certain  observances  connected  with  the 
produce  of  the  land  were  fixed  to  particular  days. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunar, 
each  commencing  with  a  new  moon.  It  would  ap- 
pear therefore  that  there  must  have  been  some 
mode  of  adjustment.  To  ascertain  what  this  was,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  decide  when  the  year  commenced. 
On  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  as  already 
mentioned,  ripe  ears  of  com  were  to  be  oiferal  as 
first-fr*uits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii,  10, 
11).  The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced  the 
harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  the  wheat  following  (Kuth 
ii.  23).  Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  offering 
was  of  barley  {Ant.  iii.  10,  §5).  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  Hnd  when  the  barley  becomes  ripe  in  Pa- 
lestine. According  to  the  observation  of  travellers 
the  barley  is  ripe,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  first  days  of  April.  The  barley-harvest 
therefore  commences  about  half  a  month  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  so  that  the  year  would  begin  at 
about  that  tropical  point  were  it  not  divid^  into 
lunar  months.  We  may  conclude  that  the  nearest 
new  moon  about  or  after  the  equinox,  but  not  much 
before,  was  chosen  as  the  commencement  of  the 
year.  Ideler,  whom  we  have  thus  fer  followed,  as 
to  this  year,  concludes  that  the  right  new  moon 
was  chosen  through  observation  of  the  forwardness 
of  the  barley-ci'ops  in  the  warmer  districts  of  the 
country  (liandhiLch^  i.  p.  490).  There  is  however 
this  difficulty,  that  the  different  times  of  barley- 
harvest  in  various  parts  would  have  been  liable  to 
cause  confusion.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely 
that  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  surer  means  of  deter- 
mining their  new  year's  day  by  observations  of  he- 
liacal risings  or  similar  stellar  phenomena  known 
to  mark  the  right  time  before  the  barley-harvest. 
Certainly  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Arabs 
made  use  of  such  means.  The  method  of  intercala- 
tion can  only  have  been  that  which  obtained  after 
the  Captivity — the  addition  of  a  thirteenth  month, 
whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long  before  the 
equinox  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  to  be 
offered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
the  similar  offerings  at  the  times^  appointed.  This 
method  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted  to  [xjstpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was  either  legally  un- 
clean or  journeying  at  a  distance,  for  a  whole 
month  to  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month  (Num. 
ix.  9-13),  of  which  permission  we  find  Hezekiah 
to  have  availed  himself  for  both  the  reasons  allowed, 
because  the  priests  were  not  sufficiently  sanctified 
and  the  people  were  not  collected  (2  Chr.  iii.  1-3, 
15).  The  later  Jews  had  two  beginnings  to  the 
year,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  but  somewhat  inaccu- 
rately s£ud,  two  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple  (as  Ideler  admitsj  these  two  beginnings  ob- 
tained, the  seventh  month  of  the  cinl  reckoning 
being  Abib,  the  first  of  the  sacred.  Hence  it  has 
been  held  that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  was  merely  ^  change  of  commencement,  and 
not  the  introduction  of  a  new  year;  and  also  that 
from  this  time  there  were  the  two  beginning.  The 
former  opinion  is  at  present  purely  hypothetical, 
and  has  been  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  latter, 
for  which,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  some  evidence. 
The  !-trongc  t  [-oint  in  this  evidence,  although 
strangely  unnoticed  by  Ideler  as  such,  is  the  dr- 
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cumstance  that  the  sabbaticivl  and  jubilee  years 
'  commenced  in  the  seventh  month,  and  doubtless  on 
its  first  day.  That  the  jubilee  year  commenced  in 
this  month  is  distinctly  stated,  since  its  solemn  pro- 
clamation was  on  the  10th  day  of  the  seventli  month, 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxv.  9,  10)  ;  and  as 
this  year  immediately  followed  a  sabbatical  year,  the 
latter  must  have  commenced  in  the  same  manner. 
As  however  tliese  were  whole  years,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  began  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  the  Day  of  Atonement  standing  in  the 
same  >  relation  to  their  beginning,  and  perhaps  to 
the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  as  did  the  Passover 
to  the  sacred  beginning.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sai'y,  commencement  of  single  yeai'S  of  total  cessa- 
tion from  the  labours  of  the  field,  since  each  year 
so  commencing  would  comprise  the  whole  round  of 
these  occupations  in  a  regular  order  from  seed-time 
to  harvest,  and  from  hai'vest  to  vintage  and  gatheiing 
of  fruit.  This  is  indeed  plain  from  themjunctionas 
to  both  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years  apart  from  the 
mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  unless  we  suppose, 
and  this  would  be  very  unwarrantable,  that  the  in- 
junction follows  the  order  of  theseasousof  agriculture, 
but  that  the  obseiTance  did  not.  It  might  seem, 
at  first  sight,  that  the  seventh  month  was  chosen, 
as  itself  of  a  kind  of  sabbatical  character ;  but  this 
does  not  explain  the  fact  that  ^'abbatical  and  Jubilee 
years  were  natural  years,  nor  would  the  seventh  of 
twelve  months  be  smalogous  to  every  seventh  yeai'. 
We  can  therefore  come  to  no, other  conclusion  but 
that  for  the  pui-poses  of  agriculture  the  year  was 
held  to  begin  with  the  seventh  month,  while  the. 
months  were  still  reckoned  ti'om  the  sacred  com- 
mencement in  Abib.  There  are  two  expressions 
used  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  one  of  which  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  we  have  just  arrived,  while  the  other 
is  in  accordance  with  it.     The  first  of  these  speaks 

of  this  feast  as  nJE^il  flN^S,  "in  the  going  out" 
or  end"  of  the  year"  (Ex.  xxiii.  16),  and  the 
second,  as  HJCJ^n  riD-lpf),  "[at]  the  change  of  the 

year"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22),  a  vague  expression,  as  far 
as  we  can  understand  it,  but  one  fully  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  the  turning-point  of  a  natural 
yeai-.  By  the  term  HQIpn  the  Rabbins  denote  the 
commencement  of  each  of  the  four  seasons  into 
which  their  year  is  divided  (Handbuch,  i.  pp.  550, 
551).  Evidence  corroborative  of  our  conclusion  is 
also  afforded  by  the  similar  distinctive  chai'acter  of 
the  fii-st  and  seventh  months  in  the  calendar  with 
respect  to  their  observances.  The  one  was  distin- 
guished by  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  from  the 
15th  to  the  21st  inclusive ;  the  other,  by  that  of 
Tabernacles,  from  the  15th  tn  the  22nd.  There  is 
besides  this  some  evidence  in  the  special  sanctifica- 
tion,  above  that  of  the  ordinary  new  moon,  of  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  which  in  the  blow- 
ing of  trumpets  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  commencement  of  the  jubilee  year  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  On  these  grounds  we  hold  that 
there  were  two  begiimings  to  the  year  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus.     [Year.] 

Seasons.— The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  divided  their  year  into  fixed  seasons.  We  find 
mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  y^p,  "  summer," 
and  ^"in.  "  winter,"  which  are  used  for  the  whole 
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year  iu  the  expression  P|ini  YIP  (P^-  1^'^v.  17  ; 
Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  and  perhaps  Gen.  viii.  22).  The  foi-mer 
of  these  properly  means  the  time  of  cutting  fniits, 
and  the  latter,  that  of  gathering  fruits ;  the  one  re- 
feiTing  to  the  eaidy  fi-uit  season,  the  other  to  the 
late  one.  Their  true  significations  are  therefore 
rather  summer  and  autumn  than  summer  and 
winter.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they 
came  to  signify  the  two  gi-and  divisions  of  the 
year,  both  from  their  use  together  as  the  two 
seasons,  and  from  the  mention  of  *'  the  winter 
house,"  Pl*inn"ri^3,  and  "  the  summer  house," 
Ylpt^  n*3  (Am.  iii.  15).     The  latter  evidence  is 

the  stronger,  since  the  winter  is  the  time  in  Palestine 
when  a  palace  or  house  of  different  construction 
would  be  needed  to  the  light  summer  paviHon,  and 
in  the  only  passage  besides  that  refeiTed  to  in  which 
the  winter-house  is  mentioned,  we  read  that  Jehoi- 
akim  "  sat  in  the  winter-house  in  the  ninth  month :" 
that  is,  almost  at  mid-winter:  "  and  [there  was  a 
fire]  on  the  hearth  burning  before  him"  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
22).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  t)"in,  when  used 
without  reference  to  the  year,  as  in  Job  xxix.  4, 
has  its  original  signification.     The  phrase  DPlI  "Ip 

"  cold  and  heat,"  in  Gen.  viii.  22,  is  still  more 
general,  and  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  more  than 
the  great  alternations  of  temperature,  which,  like 
those  of  day  and  night,  were  promised  not  to 
cease.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Handbuch,  i.  p.  494.)  There 
are  two  agricultural  seasons  of  a  more  special  cha- 
racter than  the  preceding   in   their  ordinary  use. 

These  are  VIT,  "  seed-time,"  and  "T^Vp,  "  harvest." 

•  't 

Ideler  (loc.  cit.)  makes  these  equal  to  the  foregoing 
seasons  when  similarly  used  together ;  but  he  has 
not  proved  this,  and  the  passage  he  quotes  (Gen. 
I.  c.)  cannot  be  held  to  afibrd  any  evidence  of  the 
kind,  until  some  other  two  terms  in  it  ai'e  proved 
to  be  strictly  correspondent.     [SEASONS.] 

Festivals  and  holy  days. — Besides  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons,  there  were  four  gi'eat  festivals  and 
a  fast  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  that  of  Weeks,  that  of  Tnimpets,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  PIDB,  was  properly  only  the 
time  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
that  is,  the  evening,  D_^3"lJ?n  |'*2,  "between  the 

two  evenings  "  (Lev.  xxiii.  5) — a  phrase  previously 
considered — of  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month,  and 
the  night  following, — the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
nVVDn  Jrij  commencing  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  day  of  the  month,  and  lasting  seven  days  until 
the  21st  inclusivt!.  The  15th  and  21st  days  of  the 
month  were  sabbaths,  that  is,  holy  days.  [Pass- 
over.] The  Feast  of  Weeks,  r\]V2l^  JPI,  or  Pen- 
tecost, was  kept  at  the  close  of  seven  weeks,  counted 
from  the  day  inclusive  following  the  16th  of  the 
1st  month.  Hence  ita  name  means  the  feast  of 
seven  weeks,  as  indeed  it  is  called  in  Tob.  {ayia 
:  eTTTO  e^dofjidSajv,  ii.  1).  As  the  eare  of  barley  as 
first-fruits  of  the  haiwest  were  offered  on  the  16th 
day  of  the  1st  month,  so  on  this  day  thunksginng 
y,-as  paid  for  the  blessing  of  the  haiTCst,  and 
first-fruits  of  wheat  offered  as  well  as  of  fi-uits: 
hence  the  names  I^VpH  in,  Feast  of  Harvest,  and 
Qn-13:in  D'l\  Day  of  First-fruits.— Tlie  Fc'ast  of 
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Trumpets,  nVnn  DV  (lit.  of  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet),    also   called  nV-IIP)   p3?   flD^K',  "  a 

great  sabbath  of  celebration  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,"  was  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month, 
the  civil  commencement  of  the  year.  The  Day  of 
Atonement,  D^^SSn  DV,  was  the  10th  day  of  the 

7th  month.  It  was  a  sabbath,  that  is  a  holy  day,  and 
also  a  fast,  the  only  one  in  the  Hebrew  year  before 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Upon  this  day  the  high- 
priest  made  au  otfering  of  atonement  for  the  nation. 
This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  appropriate  to 
the  commencement  than  to  the  middle  of  the  year ; 
and  the  time  of  its  celebration  thus  affords  some 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  a  double  begin- 
ning.—The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  T))2BT[  3n,  was 

kept  in  the  7th  month,  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd 
days  inclusive.  Its  c^ef  days  were  the  first  and  last, 
which  were  sabbaths.  Its  name  was  taken  from  the 
people  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  to  commemorate  the 
Exodus.    It  was  otherwise  called  Pl^DKH  3n,  "  the 

'         •      T    T 

feast  of  gathering,"  because  it  was  also  instituted 
as  a  time  of  thanksgiving  for  the  end  of  the  gathex'- 
ing  of  fruit  and  of  the  vintage.  The  small  number 
and  simplicity  of  these  primitive  Htbrew  festivals 
and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy  of  note.  It  is 
also  observable  that  they  are  not  ot  an  astronomical 
character ;  and  that  when  they  are  connected  with 
nature,  it  is  as  directing  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
to  Him  who,  in  giving  good  things,  leaves  not  Him- 
Belf  without  witness.  In  later  times  many  holy  days 
were  added.  Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  remark 
are  the  Feast  of  Purim,  or  "  Lots,"  commemorating 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Haman's  plot, 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording  the  cleansmg 
and  re-dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  and  fests  on  the  anniversaries  of  great 
national  misfortunes  connected  with  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity,  These  last  were  doubtless  in- 
stitutr^d  during  that  period  (comp.  Zech.  vii.  1-5). 
[Festivals,  &c.] 

Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  Years. — The  sabbatical 
year,  niSD^n  HJC*,  "the  fallow  year"  or  pos- 
sibly **  year  of  remission,"  or  niSDK*  alone,  also 

called  a  *'  sabbath,",  and  a  "  great  sabbath,"  was  an 
institution  of  strictly  the  same  character  as  the 
sabbath, — a  year  of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest.  It 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  as  the 
day  has  a  side  of  physical  necessity  with  reference 
to  man,  so  the  year  has  a  side  of  physical 
necessity  ^vith  reference  to  the  earth.  Every 
seventh  year  appears  to  be  a  very  suitable  time 
for  the  recun-ence  of  a  fallow  year,  on  agricul- 
tural groimds.  Besides  the  rest  from  the  labours 
of  the  field  and  vineyard,  there  was  in  this  year 
to  be  remission,  temporaiy  or  absolute,  of  debts 
and  obligations  among  the  people.  The  sabbatical 
year  must  have  commenced  at  the  civil  beginning 
of  the  year,  with  the  7th  mouth,  as  we  have  ab'eady 
shown.  Although  doubtless  held  to  commence  with 
the  1st  of  the  month,  its  beginning  api)ears  to  have 
been  kept  at  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles  (Deut.  xxxi. 
10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  This  institution  seems  to  liave 
been  greatly  neglected.  This  was  projjhesied  by 
Moses,  who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  as 
an  enjoying  the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kept 
(Lev.  xxvi.  34,  IrJ'.,  43).  The  seventy  yeai-s*  cap- 
tivity is  also  spoken  of  in  2  Chr.  (xxxvi.  21)  as 
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an  enjoying  sabbath;  but  this  may  !>e  on  account 
of  the  number  being  sabbatical,  as  ten  times  seven,  ' 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  passage. 
After  the  lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  periods,  or  forty- 
nine  yeai's,  a  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  kept,  imme- 
diately following  the  last  sabbatical  year.  This 
was  called  ^51" H  D:^,  "  the  year  of  the  trumpet," 
or  ?1*V  alone,  the  latter  word  meaning  either  the 

sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  instrument  itself, 
because  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  announced 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trumpet.  It 
was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its  character, 
although  doubtless  yet  more  impoitant.  In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  were  to  be  remitted,  ^nd  lands  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  It  is  obvious 
fi-om  the  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  8-11)  that  this 
year  followed  every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  so  that 
the  opinion  that  it  was  always  identical  with  a  sab- 
batical year  is  untenable.  There  is  a  further  question 
as  to  the  length  of  each  jubilee  period,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  some  holding  that  it  had  a  duration 
of  50,  but  others  of  49  years.  The  latter  opinion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
seventh  sabbatical  year  was  the  jubilee,  since  the 
jubilee  might  be  the  first  year  of  the  next  seven 
years  after.  That  such  was  the  case  is  rendered 
most  probable  by  the  analogy  of  the  weekly  sabbath, 
and  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  the  firat  and  second 
centuries  B.C.  ;  although  it  must  be  noted  that, 
according  to  Maimonides,  the  jubilee  peiiod  was  of 
50  years,  the  51st  year  commencing  a  new  period, 
and  that  the  same  writer  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  tradition  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple  only  sabbatical  years,  and  no  jubilee  years, 
were  observed.  (Ideler,  Hancjhuch,  i.  pp.  503,  504.) 
The  testimony  of  Josephns  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all 
conclasive,  although  Ideler  (/.  c.)  holds  it  to  be  so ; 
for  the  expression  Tovra  wevT-fjKOpra  fiey  itrnv 
h-fi  Tct  itdvra  {Ant.  iii.  12,  §3)  cannot  be  held 
to  prove  absolutely  that  the  jubilee  year  was 
not  the  first  year  of  a  sabbatical  period  instead 
of  standing  between  two  such  periods.  It  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  when  the  first  sabbatical  year 
ought  to  have  been  kept ;  whether  the  sabbatical 
and  jubilee  periods  seem  to  have  been  continuouB ; 
what  positive  record  there  is  of  any  sabbatical  or 
jubilee  years  having  been  kept ;  and  what  indi- 
cations there  are  of  a  reckoning  by  such  years  of 
either  kind,  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  contested  that  the 
fiirst  sabbatical  year  to  be  kept  afler  the  Israelites 
had  entered  Canaan  would  be  about  the  fourteenth. 
(Jennings,  J eioish Antiquities, bk.  iii.  cap.  9 :  and  infr. 
historical  Chronology})  It  is  possible  that  it  might 
have  been  somewhat  earlier  or  later  ;  but  the  narra- 
tive will  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  2.  It  is  clear 
that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  kept  fiom  the 
time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple,  would  have  been  reckoned  from  the  first  one, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  kept  after  the  return 
would  be  counted  in  the  same  manner ;  from  the 
nature  of  the  institutions,  it  is  rather  to  be  supposed 
that  the  reckoning,  in  the  second  case,  would  be 
from  the  fir.it  cultivation  of  the  countiy  after  its  re- 
occupation.  The  recoide<l  sabbatical  years  do  not 
enable  us  to  test  this  supposition,  because  we  do  not 
know  exactly  the  year  of  return,  or  that  of  the  first 
cultivation  of  the  country.  The  recorded  dates  of 
sabbatical  years  would  make  that  next  after  tiie 
return  to  commence  in  B.C.  528,  and  be  current  in 
B.C.  527,  which  would  make  the  first  year  of  the 
period  B.C.  534-3,  which  would  not  improbably  be 
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the  firet  year  of  cultivation  :  but  in  the  ease  of  so 
sboi-t  a  penod  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  il^uch  weight.  3.  There  is  no  positive  record  of 
any  jubilee  year  having  been  kept  at  any  time.  The 
dates  of  three  sabbatical  years  have  however  been 
preserved.  These  were  cnrreut  B.C.  163,  135,  and 
37,  and  therefore  commenced  in  each  case  about 
three  months  earher  than  the  beginning  of  these 
Julian  years.  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §5 ;  xiii.  8,  §1 ; 
xiv.  16,  §2 ;  XV.  1 ,  §2  ;  £.  /.  i.  2,  §4 ;  and  1  Mace. 
vi.  49,  53.)  4.  Thore  ai'e  some  chronological  in- 
dications in  the  0.  T.  that  may  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  dates  his  first  pro- 
phecy of  those  in  the  book  "  in  the  thii-tieth  yeai"," 
&c.,  "which  [was]  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoi- 
achin's  captivity"  (i,  2);  thus  apparently  dating 
in  the  former  case  from  a  better  known  era  than 
that  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  which  he  employs 
in  later  places,  without  however  in  general  again 
describing  it.  This  date  of  the  30th  year  has  been 
variously  explained :  some,  with  Usher,  suppose 
that  the  era  is  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  when  the 
book  of  the  Law  was  found,  and  a  great  passover 
celebrated.  (See  Havernick,  Commentar  iiber  Ezech. 
pp.  VI,  13.)  This  year  of  Josiah  would  certainly 
be  the  first  of  the  reckoning,  and  might  be  used  as 
a  kind  of  reformation-era,  not  unlike  the  era  of  Simon 
the  Maccabee.  [^ras.]  Others  suppose  that  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  prophet's  life  is  meant ;  but 
this  seems  very  unlikely.  Others  again,  including 
Scaliger  (De  Emendatione  Temporum,  pp,  79,  218, 
ed.  1583)  and  Rosenmiiller  [Schol.  ad  loc),  hold 
that  the  date  is  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar.  There  is  no  record  of  an  era  of 
Xabopolassar ;  that  king  had  been  dead  some  years ; 
and  we  have  no  instance  in  the  0.  T.  of  the  use  of 
a  foreign  era.  The  evidence  therefore  is  in  favour 
of  Josiah's  18th  year.  There  seems  to  be  another 
reference  to  this  date  in  the  same  book,  where  the 
time  of  the  iniquity  of  Judah  is  said  to  be  40  years  ; 
for  the  final  captivity  of  Judah  (Jcr.  lii.  30)  was 
in  the  40th  year  of  this  reckoning.  In  the  same 
place  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel  is  said  to 
be  390  years,  which  sum,  added  to  the  date  of  the 
captivity  of  this  part  of  the  nation  in  the  A.  V. 
B.C.  721,  goes  back  to  B.C.  lUI  (Ez.  iv.  5,  6). 
This  result  leads  to  the  indication  of  possible 
jubilee  dates,  for  the  interval  between  B.C.  1111  and 
B.C.  623-2  is  488-9  years,  within  two  years  of  ten 
jubilee  periods;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  seventy  weeks  of  the  prophet  Paniel  seem  to 
indicate  the  use  of  such  a  great  cycle.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the  year  of  360  days 
is  used,  so  that  the  agreement  is  not  absolute. 
{Year.)  It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  ao- 
counts  of  Josiah's  refomaation  present  any  indica- 
tions of  celebrations  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  might 
seem  to  point  to  its  being  specially  required  for 
some  public  sei*vice.  Such  a  sei-vice  was  the  great 
reading  of  the  Law  to  the  whole  congregation  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  every' sabbatical  year  (Deut. 
xxxi.  10-13).  The  finding  of  the  book  wa-s  cer- 
tainly followed  by  a  public  reading,  apparently  in 
the  first  month,  by  the  king  to  the  whole  people 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  a  solemn 
passover  was  kept.  Of  the  latter  celebration  is  it 
said  in  Kings,  "  Surely  there  was  not  holden  such  a 
passover  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  that  judged 
Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor 
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of  the  kings  of  Judah"  (2  K.  xxlii.  22);  and,  in 
Chronicles,  "  There  was  no  passover  like  to  that 
kept  in  Israel  fi'om  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet; 
neither  did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep  such  a  passover 
as  Josiah  kept "  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  18).  The  mention 
of  Samuel  is  remarkable,  since  in  his  time  the  earlier 
suppose'd  date  falls.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
passover  is  nowhere  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
reckoning,  but  these  passovers  can  scarcely  have 
been  greater  in  sacrifices  than  at  least  one  in  Solo- 
mon's reign,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  are  mentioned 
as  characterized  by  greater  zeal  than  any  others 
whatever  ;  so  that  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  idea 
of  some  relation  to  chronology.  This  result  would 
place  the  Exodus  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuiy 
B.C.,  a  time  for  which  we  believe  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  {Historical  Chronology), 
[Sabbatical  Year  ;  Jubilee.] 

Eras, — Thei-e  are  indications  of  several  historical 
eras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  but 
our  information  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  generally 
unable  to  come  to  positive  conclusions.  Some  of 
these  possible  eras  may  be  no  more  than  dates  em- 
ployed by  writers,  and  not  national  eras  ;  others, 
however,  can  scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  special 
or  individual  manner  fi-om  their  referi'ing  to  events 
of  the  highest  impoi-tance  to  the  whole  people. 

1.  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in  1  K.  vi.  1, 
in  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  era,  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
Ideler  that  it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  refers  to  Ex.  xix.  1,  and  Num.  xxxiii. 
38  {Eandbuch,  i.  p.  507).  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  same  part  of  the  Bible,  the  beginning  of  the 
Exodus-year— not,  of  course,  the  actual  date  of  the 
Exodus  {Regnal  years,  &c.) — is  used  as  the  point 
whence  time  is  counted ;  but  during  the  interval  of 
which  it  foi-med  the  natural  commencement  it  can- 
not be  shown  to  be  an  era,  though  it  may  have 
been,  any  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  sovereign's 
I'eign  is  one. 

^.  The  foxmdation  of  Solomon's  temple  is  conjec- 
tured by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  ei'a".  The  passages 
to  which  he  refers  (1  K.  ix.  10;  2  Chr.  viii.  1), 
merely  speak  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  inter- 
val of  20  yrs.  occupied  in  the  bililding  of  the  temple 
and  the  king's  house,  both  being  distinctly  specified ; 
so  that  his  reading — "  Zwanzig  Jahre,  nachdem 
Salomo  das  Haus  des  Herrn  erbaute" — leaves  out 
half  the  statement  and  so  makes  it  incorrect 
{Handb.  I.  c).  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  the 
building  of  the  temple  occupied  7  yrs.  (1  K.  vi.  37, 
38),  and  that  of  Solomon's  house  13  (vii.  1), 
making  up  the  interval  of  20  yrs. 

3.  The  era  once  used  by  Ezekiel,  and  coilimencing 
in  Josiali's  1 8th  year,  we  have  previously  discussed, 
concluding  that  it  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  sabbatical  system  {Sabbatical  and  Jubilee 
Years'). 

4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachin's  capti^dty  is  con- 
stantly used  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the 
5th  year  (i.  2)  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xxix,  17). 
The  prophet  genei-ally  gives  the  date  without  ap- 
plying any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.  He  speaks, 
however,  of  "  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's 
captivity"  (i.  2),  and  "the  twelfth  year  of  our 
captivity"  (xxxiii.  21),  the  latter  of  which  expres- 
sions may  explain  his  constant  use  of  the  era.  The 
same  era  is  necessai'ily  employed,  though  not  as 
such,  where  the  advancement  of  Jehoiachin  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  captivity  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxv. 
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27;  Jer.  Hi,  31).  We  have  no  proof  that  it  was 
us«i  except  by  those  to  whose  captivity  it  referred. 
Its  1st  year  was  current  E.G.  596,  commencing  in 
the  spi-ing  of  that  year. 

5.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an  era  (^His- 
torical Chronology). 

6.  The  return  from  Babylon  does  not  appear  to 
be  employed  as  an  era:  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8j,  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the 
Pentateucli. 

7.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidae  is  used  in  the  first 
and  second  books  ot  Maccabees. 

8.  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  1st  year  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  is 
stated  to  have  been  commemorated  by  an  era  used 
in  contracts  and  agreements  (1  jVlacc.xiii.41).  The 
yrs.  1,  2,  and  3  on  the  coins  ascribed  to  Simon 
[Monet  ;  Shekel]  are  probably  of  this  era, 
^though  it  is  related  that  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  his  own  stamp  was  not  conceded  to 
him  until  somewhat  later  than  its  beginning  (xv. 
6),  for  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  either  that 
Antiochus  VII.  confirmed  privileges  before  gi*anted 
by  his  brother  Demetrius  II.  (comp.  xv.  o),  or 
that  he  gave  his  sanction  to  money  already  issued 
{Unc.  Brit.,  8th  ed.,  J^umirnuitics,  pp.  379,  380;. 

Begnal  Tears. — By  the  Hebrews  regnal  years 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last 
month  of  one  year,  reignM  for  the  whole  of  the 
next  year,  and  died  in  the  1st  month  of  the  3rd 
year,  we  might  have  dates  in  his  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
yrs,,  although  he  governed  for  no  more  than  13  or 
14  months.  Any  dates  in  the  year  of  his  accession 
before  that  e^'ent,  or  in  the  year  of  his  death,  after 
it,  would  be  assigncfl  to  the  last  year  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  the  1st  of  his  successor.  The  same 
prindple  would  apply  to  reckoning  from  eras  or 
important  events,  but  the  whole  stated  lengths  of 
reigns  or  interrals  would  not  be  affected  by  it, 

III.  Historical  Cheosology. — ^The  historical 
part  of  Hebrew  chronology  is  not  less  difficult  than 
the  technical.  The  information  in  the  Bible  is 
indeed  direct  rather  than  inferential,  although  there 
is  very  important  evidence  of  the  latter  kind,  but 
the  present  state  of  the  numbers  makes  ab-solute 
certainty  in  many  cases  imposj^ible.  If,  for  instance, 
the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  differ  as  to  a  particular 
number  we  cannot  in  general  positively  determine 
that  the  original  form  of  the  number  has  been 
preser\'ed,  when  we  have  decided,  and  this  we  are 
not  always  able  to  do,  which  of  the  present  forms 
has  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  its  lavour.  In 
addition  to  this  difficulty  there  are  several  gaps 
in  the  series  of  j^maller  numbers  which  we  have  no 
means  of  supplying  with  exactness,  \VTien  therefore 
we  can  compare  several  of  these  smaller  numbers 
with  a  larger  number,  or  with  independent  evidence, 
we  aie  frequently  prevented  from  putting  a  con- 
clusive test  by  the  deficiencies  in  the  first  series. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  round  nambere  is  a 
matter  of  minor  importance,  for,  although  when 
we  have  no  other  evidence,  it  maniiestly  precludes 
our  arriving  at  ffositive  accuracy,  the  variation  of  | 
a  few  yeai-3  is  not  to  be  balanced  against  great 
differences  apparently  not  to  be  positively  resolved,  j 
as  those  of  the  primaeval  nunib*;r8  in  the  Hebrew, 
LXX,  and  Samaritan  P-^-iitat'nch.  Lately  some  ■ 
have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  frequent  occurrence  ' 
of  the  number  4^i,  alleging   that  it  and    70  are  \ 
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vague  terms  equivalent  to  **  many,"  so  that  **  40 
yrs."  or  *' 70  yrs."  would  mean  no  more  than 
"many  yrs."  Prima  facie  this  idea  would  seem 
reasonable,  but  on  a  further  examination  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  details  of  some  periods  of  40  yrs.  are 
given,  and  show  that  the  number  is  not  indefinite 
where  it  would  at  first  especially  seem  to  be  so. 
Thus  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness  can  be  divided 
into  three  periods:  1,  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
sending  out  of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a 
quarter  (1  yr.  1  -f-  a:  (2  ?)  months,  Num.  ix,  1, 
X,  11 ;  comp.  ver.  29,  showing  it  was  this  year, 
and  xiii.  -iO  proving  that  the  search  ended  some- 
what at't^r  midsummer) :  2,  the  time  of  search  40 
days  (Num.  xiii.  2.'i) :  3,  t)ie  time  of  the  wan- 
dering until  the  brook  Zered  was  ci-ossed  SS  yra. 
(Deut,  ii.  14)  :  making  altogether  almost  39J  yrs. 
This  perfectly  accords  with  the  date  yr.  40  m.  11 
d,  1  of  the  address  of  Moses  after  the  conquest  of 
Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  i.  3,  4),  which  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  ci'ossing  of  the  brook  Zered.  So 
again  David's  reign  of  40  yrs.  is  dinded  into 
7  yrs.  6  m.  in  Hebron,  and  33  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  ii.  11,  v.  5  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  4,  but  1  K.  ii.  11, 
7  yrs,,  omitting  the  months,  and  33).  This  there- 
fore cannot  be  an  indefinite  number  as  some  might 
conjecture  from  its  following  Saul's  40  yrs.  and 
preceding  Solomon's.  The  last  two  reigns  again 
could  not  have  been  much  more  or  less  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  history.  The  occurrence 
of  some  round  numbers  therefore  does  not  warrant 
our  supjxising  the  constant  use  of  vague  ones.  In 
discussing  the  technical  part  of  the  subject  we  Have 
laid  some  stress  nyon  the  opinions  of  the  earlier 
Rabbinical  commentators :  in  this  part  we  place  no 
reliance  upon  them.  As  to  divisions  of  time  con- 
nected with  religious  observances  they  could  scarcely 
be  fer  wrong,  in  historical  chronology  they  could 
hardly  be  expectivl  to  be  right,  having  a  very  small 
knowledge  of  foreign  sources.  In  &ct,  by  comparing 
thdr  later  dates  with  the  chronology  of  the  time 
astronomically  fixed,  we  find  so  extraordinary  a  de- 
parture from  correctness  that  we  must  abandon  the 
idea  of  tlifjir  having  held  any  additional  tacts  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  serving  to  guide  them  to  a 
true  system  of  chronology.  There  ai'e,  however, 
important  foreign  materials  to  aid  us  in  the  det«T- 
mination  of  Hebrew  chronology.  In  addition  to 
the  Utei-ary  evidence  that  has  been  long  used  by 
chronologers,  the  comparatively  recent  decipher- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  has 
afibrded  us  valuable  additional  evidence  from  con- 
temporary monuments. 

BVAical  datu. — It  will  be  V^st  to  examine  the 
biblical  information  under  the  main  periods  into 
which  it  may  be  separated,  beginning  with  the 
earliest. 

A.  First  Perio-l,  from  Adam  to  Abram's  depar- 
ture from  Haran. — All  the  numerical  data  in  the 
Bible  for  the  chronolog)'  of  this  interval  are  com- 
prised in  two  genealogical  lists  in  Genesis,  the  first 
from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his  sons  (Got.  v.  3 
ad  fin.\  and  the  second  from  Shcm  to  Abram 
(ri.  10-2*;^,  and  in  certain  passages  in  the  same 
book  (vii.  f,,  11,  viii.  13,  ix.  28,  29,xi-  32,  xii.4). 
The  Masoretic  Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.,  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  greatly  differ,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  table,  which  we  take  from  the 
Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man  ''p.  90),  adding 
nothing  ess^itial  but  a  various  reading,  and  the 
age  of  Abram  when  he  left  Haran,  but  ali>o  inclosing 
in  parenthf-scs  numbers  not  stat-^l  but  obtained  by 
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Adam      

Seth 

Enos 

Cainan 

Malialaleel     . .     . . 

Javed      

Enoch     

Methuselah    .  .     . . 

Lamech 

Noah        

Shem       

Arphaxad       . .     . . 

Cainan 

Salah       

Eber 

Peleg       

Keu 

Sprug      

Nahor      

Tevah      

Abram  leaves  Haran 


Age  of  each  when  the 
next  "Was  horn. 


230 
205 
190 
170 
165 
162 
165 
187 
107 
183 
502 
100 


Heb.      Sam, 


130 

106 

90 

70 

65 

■      I 
65 


182 


2264 
2244 


135 

130 

130 

134 

130 

132 

130 

79 

179 

70 

75 


1145 
1245 


53 


Years  of  each  after  the 
next  was  born. 


Sept. 


700 
707 
715 
740 
730 
800 
200 
(782) 
802 
566 
448 
500 


Heb.      Sam. 


800 
807 
815 
840 
830 


300 


782 
595 


653 
600 


Total  length  of  the 
life  of  each. 


Sept.      Hob.      Sam. 


930 
912 
905 
910 
895 
962 
365 
969 

753 
950 

600   I 


777 


847 
720 
653 


This  was  "  two  years  after  the  Flood." 


365 


1015 


400 
330 
330 
270 
209 
207 
200 
129 

(135) 


403 

303 

403 

303 

430 

109 

107 

100 

119 

69 

(135) 

(75) 

1 
i 

(535) 

(460) 
(460) 
(404) 
(339) 
(339) 
(330) 
(208) 

205 


(438) 

(433) 
(464) 
(239) 
(239) 
(230) 
(148) 


438 

433 
404 
^39 
239 
230 
148 

145 


computation  from  others,  and  making  some  altera- 
tions consequently  necessary.  The  advantage  of  the 
system  of  this  table  is  the  clear  manner  in  which  it 
shows  the  differences  and  agreements  of  the  three 
versions  of  the  data.  The  dots  indicate  numbers 
agreeing  with  the  LXX. 

The  number  of  generations  in  the  LXX.  is  one  in 
excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Sam.  on  account  of  the  "  Se- 
cond Cainan,"  whom  the  best  chronologers  are  agreed 
in  rejecting  as  spurious.  He  is  found  in  the  pre- 
sent text  of  the  LXX.  in  both  Gen.  and  1  Chr.  and 
in  the  present  text  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Josephus, 
Philo,  and  the  eai'lier  Christian  writei's  appear  how- 
ever to  have  known  nothing  of  him,  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  either  that  he  was  first  introduced  by 
a  copyist  into  the  Gospel  and  thence  into  the  LXX., 
or  else  that  he  was  found  in  some  codd.  of  the 
LXX.  and  thence  introduced  into  the  Gospel,  and 
afterwards  into  all  other  copies  of  the  LXX. 
[Cainan.]  Before  considering  the  variations  of 
the  numbers  it  is  impoi-tant  to  notice  that  **  as  two 
of  the  three  soui'ces  must  have  been  corrupted,  we 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them  be 
preserved  in  its  genuine  state"  {Genesis  of  the 
Earthy  t^c.f  p.  92) — a  check  upon  our  confidence 
that  has  strangely  escaped  chronologera  in  general. 
The  variations  ai-e  the  result  of  design  not  accident, 
as  is  evident  from  the  years  before  the  birth  of  a 
son  and  the  residues  agi-eeing  in  their  sums  in 
almost  all  cases  in  the  antediluvian  generations,  the 
exceptions,  save  one,  being  apparently  the  result  of 
necessity  that  lives  should  not  overlap  the  date 
of  the  Klood  (comp.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  i.  p. 
285').  We  have  no  clue  to  the  date  or  dates 
of  the  alterations  beyond  that  we  can  trace  the 
LXX.  fonn  to  the  First  century  of  the  Christian 


era,  if  not  higher,^  and  the  Heb.  to  the  Fourth  cen- 
tury; if  the  Sam.  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text,  we  can 
assign  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  what  is  known 
as  to  the  Heb.  The  little  acquaintance  most  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  had  with  Hebrew  makes  it 
impossible  to  decide  on  their  evidence,  that  the 
variation  did  not  exist  when  they  wrote :  the  tes- 
timony of  Josephus  is  here  of  more  weight,  but  in 
his  present  text  it  shows  contradiction,  though 
preponderating  in  favour  of  the  LXX.  numbers. 
A  comparison  of  the  lists  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
on  internal  evidence,  that  they  had  first  two  forms, 
and  that  the  third  version  of  them  originated  from 
these  two.  This  supposed  later  version  of  the  lists 
would  seem  to  be  the  Sam.,  which  certainly  is  less 
internally  consistent,  on  the  supposition  of  the  ori- 
ginal correctness  of  the  numbers,  than  the  other  two. 
The  cause  of  the  alterations  is  most  uncertain.  It 
has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  Jews  shortened 
the  chronology  in  order  that  an  ancient  prophecy  that 
the  Messiah  should  come  in  the  sixth  millenary  of 
the  world's  age  might  not  be  known  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  advent  ot  our  Lord.  The  reason  may  be  suffi- 
cient in  itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
the  apostolic  age  there  wei-e  hot  discussions  respect- 
ing genealogies  (Tit.  iii.  9),  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  great  importance  was  attached  to 
them,  perhaps  also  that  the  differences  or  some  dif- 
!  ference  then  existed.  The  difierent  proportions  of  the 
generations  and  lives  in  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  have 


d  The  earliest  supposed  indication  of  the  LXX. 
numbers  is  in  the  passage  of  Polyhlstor  (ap.  Euseb. 
Praep.  ix.  21,  p.  422)  giving:  the  same  as  the  com- 
putation of  Demetrius  ;  but  we  cannot  place  reliance 
on  the  correctness  of  a  single  fragmentary  text. 
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been  asseiied  to  afford  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
former.  At  a  later  period,  however,  when  we  find 
instances  of  longevity  recorded  in  all  versions,  the 
time  of  mamage  is  not  different  from  what  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  although  there  are  some  long 
generations.  A  stronger  argument  for  the  LXX., 
if  the  unity  of  the  human  race  be  admitted,  is 
found  in  the  long  period  required  from  the  Flood 
to  the  Dispei'sion  and  the  establishment  of  king- 
doms :  this  supposition  would,  however,  i-equire 
that  the  patriai'chal  generations  should  be  either 
exceptional  or  represent  periods:  for  the  former 
of  these  hypotheses  we  shall  see  there  is  some 
ground  in  the  similar  case  of  certain  generations, 
just  alluded  to,  from  Abraham  downwards.  With 
respect  to  probability  of  accuracy  arising  fi'om  the 
state  of  the  text,  the  Heb.  certainly  has  the  advantage. 
There  is  eveiy  reason  to  think  that  the  Rabbins 
have  been  scrupulous  in  the  extreme  in  making 
alterations:  the  LXX.,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
signs  of  a  carelessness  that  would  almost  permit 
change,  and  we  have  the  probable  interpolation  of 
the  Second  Cainan.  If,  however,  we  consider  the 
Sam.  foi-m  of  the  lists  as  sprung  from  the  other 
two,  the  LXX.  would  seem  to  be  earlier  than  the 
Heb.,  since  it  is  more  probable  that  the  antedilu- 
vian generations  would  have  been  shortened  to  a 
general  agreement  with  the  Heb.,  than  that  the 
postdiluvian  would  have  been  lengthened  to  suit 
the  LXX. ;  for  it  is  obviously  most  likely  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  having  been  deducted  fi'om 
the  eai'lier  generations,  the  operation  was  not  canned 
on  with  the  later.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  stated 
sums  in  the  postdiluvian  generations  in  the  Sam, 
generally  agree  with  the  computed  sums  of  the 
Heb.  and  not  with  those  of  the  LXX.,  which  would 
be  explained  by  the  theory  of  an  adaptation  of  one 
of  these  two  to  the  other,  although  it  would  not  give 
us  reason  for  supposing  either  form  to  be  the  eavliei". 
It  is  an  ancient  conjecture  that  the  term  year  was  of 
old  applied  to  periods  short  of  true  years.  There  is 
some  plausibility  in  this  theory,  at  first  sight,  but 
the  account  of  the  Deluge  seems  fatal  to  its  adop- 
tion. The  only  passage  that  might  be  alleged  in  its 
support  is  that  in  which  120  years  is  mentioned  as 
if  the  term  of  man's  life  after  the  great  increase  of 
wickedness  befoi*e  the  Deluge,  compared  with,  the 
lives  assigned  to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  but 
this  from  the  context  seems  rather  to  mean  a 
period  of  probation  before  the  catastrophe  (Gen.  vi. 
3) .  A  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  gene- 
rations and  numbers  may  not  be  independent,  the 
original  generations  in  Gen.  having  been  as  those  in 
1  Chr.  simply  names,  and  the  numbers  having  been 
gdded,  perhaps  on  traditional  authority,  by  the  Jews 
(comp.  Genesis  of  the  Earth,  <^c.,  pp.  92-94).  If 
we  suppose  that  a  period  was  thus  portioned  out 
then  the  character  of  Hebrew  genealogies  as  not  of  ne- 
cessity absolutely  continuous  might  somewhat  lessen 
the  numbers  assigned  to  individuals.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  numbers  were  originally  cyclical, 
an  idea  perhaps  oiigiuating  in  the  notion  of  tlie  dis- 
tribution of  a  space  of  time  to  a  certain  number  ot 
generations.  This  particular  theory  can  however 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  character 
of  the  names.  Turning  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
history  and  tradition,  we  find  the  numbers  of  the 
LXX.  confirmed  rather  than  those  of  the  Heb.  The 
history  and  civilization  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  with 
Babylonia  reach  to  a  time  earlier  than,  in  the  first 
case,  and  about  as  early  as,  in  the  second,  the  Heb. 
date  of  the  Flood.    Moreover  the  concuri'cnt  evidence 
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of  antiquity  pari-ies  the  origin  of  gentile  civilization 
to  the  Noachian  races.  The  question  of  the  unity  of 
the  species  does  not  therefore  affect  this  argument 
(Man),  whence  the  numbers  of  the  LXX.  up  to 
the  Deluge  would  seem  to  be  con-ect,  for  an  acci- 
dental agi'eement  can  scarcely  be  admitted.  If 
coiTCct,  are  we  therefore  to  suppose  them  miginal, 
that  is,  of  the  original  text  whence  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion was  made  ?  This  appears  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  coiTectness,  since  the  translators 
were  probably  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
external  sources  to  obtain  numbers  either  actually 
or  approximatively  ti-ue,  even  if  they  externally 
existed,  and  had  they  had  this  knowledge  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  they  would  have  .used  it  in 
the  manner  supposed.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  LXX.  numbers  after 
the  Deluge,  and,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  same  authority,  those  before  the  De- 
luge also.  It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what 
appears  to  be  the  best  fonn  of  each  of  the  three  ver- 
sions, and  to  state  the  intei-vals  thus  obtained.  In 
the  LXX,  antediluvian  generations,  that  of  Methu- 
selah is  187  or  167  yrs. :  the  foi-mer  seems  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  true  number,  since  the  latter 
would  make  this  patriarch,  if  the  subsequent  gene- 
rations be  correct,  to  suiwive  the  Flood  14  years. 
In  the  postdiluvian  numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  must, 
as  previously  shown,  reject  the  Second  Cainan  from 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  against  his  genuine- 
ness. [Caikan.]  Of  the  two  forms  of  Wahor's 
generation  in  the  LXX,  we  must  prefer  79,  as  more 
consistent  with  the  numbers  near  it,  and  as  also 
found  in  the  Sam.  An  important  correction  of  the 
next  generation  has  been  suggested  in  all  the  lists. 
According  to  them  it  would  appear  that  Terah 
was  70  yrs.  old  at  Abram's  birth.  "  Terah  lived 
seventy  yeai-s,  and  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Ha- 
ran"  (Gen.  xi.  26).  It  is  aftei-wards  said  that 
Terah  went  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Haran  and 
died  there  at  the  age  of  205  yrs.  (145  Sam.)  (vv. 
31,  32),  and  the  departure  of  Abram  from  Haran  to 
Canaan  is  then  nan-ated  (comp.  Acts  vii.  4),  his  age 
being  stated  to  have  been  at  that  time  75  yi-s.  (xii. 
1-5),  Usher  therefor^  conjectures  that  Tei-ali  was 
ISO  yrs.  old  at  Abram's  birth  (205  —  75  =  130) 
and  supposes  the  latter  not  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son  but  mentioned  first  on  account  of  his  eminence, 
as  is  Shem  in  several  places  (v.  32,  vi.  10,  vii.  13, 
ix.  18,  X.  1),  who  yet  appears  to  have  been  the  third 
son  of  Noah  and  certainly  not  the  eldest  (x.  21,  and 
arrangement  of  chap.).  There  is,  however,  a  se- 
rious objection  in  the  way  of  this  supposition.  It 
seems  scarcely  probable  that  if  Abram  had  been 
bom  to  his  father  at  the  age  of  130  yeai-s,  he 
should  have  asked  in  wonder  *' Shall  [a  child]  be 
born  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old  ?  and 
shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear?"  (Gen. 
xvii.  17.)  Thus  to  suit  a  single  number,  tliat  of 
Terah's  age  at  his  death,  where  the  Sam.  does  not 
agree  with  the  Heb.  and  LXX.,  a  hypothesis  Is 
adopted  that  at  least  strains  the  consistency  of  the 
naiTative.  We  should  rather  suppose  the  number 
might  have  been  changed  by  a  copyist,  and  take 
the  145  yrs.  of  the  Sam.— It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  Dispersion  took  place  in  the  days 
of  Peleg,  on  account  of  what  is  said  in  Gen.  x. 
as  to  him :  [of  the  two  sons  of  Eber]  *'  the  name 
of  one  [was]  Peleg  {y?5i,  division),  for  in  his 
days  was  the  earth  divided"  (n3?DJ,  25).  It  can- 
n(jt  be  positively  affirmed  that  tire  *'  Dispei'sion." 
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spokon  of  in  Gen.  xi.  is  here  meant,  since  a  phy- 
sical catastrophe  might  be  intended,  although  the 
former  is  peihaps  the  more  natuial  inference.  The 
event,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  happened  at 
Peleg's  biith,  rather  than,  as  some  have  supposed, 
at  a  later  time  in  his  hfe,  for  the  easterns  have 
always  given  names  to  childieu  at  biith,  as  may 
be  noticed  in  the  cases  of  Jacob  and  his  sons. — 
We  should  therefore  consider  the  following  as  the 
best  forms  of  the  numbers  according  to  the  three 
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LXX. 

Crontion --.  0 

Flood  f  occuping  chief  part 

olihisyL-nr) 2262 

Rirth  of  Pelcg    - 401 

Dcpiirtui-e  ot^.^bram  from 

flaraa     616 

*  3279 


1  101  ^  -iOl  I 

}   1017  y  367  >   1 

I  ms )  cm  I 


B.  Second  Period,  from  Abram's  departure 
from  Haran  to  the  Kxodus. — The  length  of  this 
period  is  stati^ft  by  St.  Paul  as  430  years  from 
the  promise  to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  Law 
(GaL  iii.  17),  the  first  event  being  held  to  be  that 
recorded  in  Gen.  xii.  1-5.  The  same  number  of 
years  is  given  in  Ex.,  where  the  Heb.  reads — ■ 
"  Now  the  sojom'ning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who 
dwelt,  in  Egypt  [was]  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  selfsame  day  it 
came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went 
out  fiom  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xii.  40,  41).  Here 
the  LXX.  and  Sam.  add  after  "in  Egypt*'  the 
words  "  and  in  Canaan,"  while  the  Alex,  and  other 
MSS.  of  the  former  also  add  after  "  the  children  of 
Israel"  the  words  "and  their  fathers."  It  seems 
most  reasonable  to  regard  both  these  additions  as 
glosses ;  if  they  are  excluded,  the  passage  appears 
to  make  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  430 
years,  but  this  is  not  an  absolutely  certain  conclu- 
sion. The  "sojourning"  might  well  include  the 
period  after  the  promise  to  Abraham  while  that 
patriarch  and  his  descendants  "  sojourned  in  the  laud 
of  promise  as  [in]  a  strange  country  "  (Heb.  xi.  9), 
for  it  is  not  positively  said  "  the  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,"  but  we  may  read  "  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt."  As  for  the  very  day  of  close  being 
that  of  commaicement  it  might  refer  either  to  Abra- 
ham's entrance,  or  to  the  time  of  the  promise.  A 
third  passage,  occumug  in  the  same  essential  form  in 
both  Testaments,  and  therefore  especially  satisfactory 
as  to  its  textual  accuracy,  throws  light  upon  the  ex- 
planation we  have  offered  of  this  last,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  it  except  upon  analogical 
principles.  It  is  the  divine  declaration  to  Abraham 
of  the  future  history  of  his  children; — "  Know  of 
a  surety  tjhat  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land 
[that  is]  not  their's,  and  shall  serve  them  ;  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years ;  and 
also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
judge :  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with 
great  substance"  (Gen.  xv.  13,  14;  comp.  Acts 
vii.  6,  7).  The  four  hundred  years  cannot  be  held 
to  be  the  period  of  oppression  without  a  denial  of 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  of  that 
time,  but  can  only  be  supposed  to  mean  the  time 
from  this  declaration  to  the  Exodus.  This  reading, 
which  in  the  A.  V.  requires  no  more  than  a  slight 
change  in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an  unusual 
construction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  admissible  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Semitic  grammar,  and 
might  be  used  in  Arabic.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
alter  the  citation  given  above  the  events  of  the 


whole  sojourn  are  repeated,  showing  that  this 
was  the  period  spoken  of,  and  perhaps,  theiefore, 
the  period  defined  (15,  16).  The  meaning  of  the 
"fourth  generation"  here  mentioned  has  been  pre- 
viously consideied.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  held 
that  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  that  from  the  pro- 
mise to  Abraham  until  the  Exodus  was  430  years 
is  irreconcileable  with  the  two  other  statements  of 
the  same  kind.  In  order  to  anive  at  as  certain  a 
conclusion  as  may  be  attainable  we  must  examine 
the  evidence  we  have  for  the  details  of  this  interval. 
First,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  as  to  the  length  of  life  of  the  patri- 
archs of  this  age.  The  biblical  narrative  plainly 
ascribes  to  them  lives  far  longer  than  what  is  held 
to  be  the  present  extreme  limit,  and  we  must  thei  e- 
fore  carefully  consider  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  general  con-ectuess  of  the  numbers  rests,  and 
any  independent  evidence  as  to  the  length  of  life 
at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the  Bible  regard- 
ing longevity  may  be  sepai'ated  into  two  classes, 
those  given  in  genealogical  lists  and  those  inter- 
woven with  the  relation  of  events.  To  the  former 
cluss  virtually  belong  all  the  statements  relating 
to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  before  Abraham, 
to  the  latter  nearly  all  relating  to  that  of  Abia- 
ham  and  his  descendants.  In  thy  case  of  the  one 
we  cannot  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  the  original 
fomi  of  the  text,  as  already  shown,  but  the  other 
rests  upon  a  very  diflerent  kind  of  evidence.  The 
statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  lives  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  nearer  descendants,  and  some  of  his 
later,  ai"e  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  historical 
narrative,  cot  alone  in  form,  but  in  sense,  that 
their  general  truth  and  its  cannot  be  separated. 
Abraham's  age  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  a  great  fact 
in  his  history,  equally  attested  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New.  Again,  the  longevity  as- 
cribed to  Jacob  is  confiimed  by  the  question  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  patriarch's  remarkable  answer,  in 
wliicli  he  makes  his  then  age  of  130  years  less  than 
the  years  of  his  ancestors  (Gen.  xlvii.  9),  a  minute 
point  of  agreement  with  the  other  chronological 
statements  to  be  especially  noted.  At  a  later  time 
the  age  of  Moses  is  attested  by  various  statements 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  N.  T.  on  St.  Stephen's 
authority,  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
mention  of  his  having  retained  his  strength  to  the 
end  of  his  120  years  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7),  is  perhaps 
indicative  of  an  unusual  longevity.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  period  following,  we  notice  similar  in- 
stances in  the  case  of  Joshua,  and,  inferentially,  in 
that  of  Othuiel.  Nothing  in  the  Bible  could  be 
cited  against  this  evidence,  except  it  be  the  common 
explanation  of  Ps.  xc.  (esp.  vs.  10),  combined  with 
its  ascription  to  Moses  {title).  The  title  cannot, 
analogically,  be  considered  a  very  sure  guide,  but 
the  style  and  contents  seem  to  us  to  support  it. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  gene- 
ral shortness  of  man's  life  foi-ms  the  subject  of  this 
psalm.  A  shortness  of  life  is  lamented  as  the*  re- 
sult of  God's  anger,  the  people  are  described  as 
under  his  wrath,  and  prayer  is  made  for  a  happier 
condition.  Nothing  could  be  more  applicable  to  tlie 
shortening  of  life  in  the  desert  in  order  that  none  who 
were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  at  the  Exodus 
should  enter  the  Land  of  Promise.  With  these  the 
ordinary  tenn  of  life  would  be  threescore  years  and 
ten,  or  fourscore  years.  If,  therefore,  we  ascribe 
the  psalm  to  Moses  we  carmot  be  certain  that  it 
gives  the  average  of  long  life  at  his  time  indepen- 
dently of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  wan- 
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dering  in  the  desert.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  I 
two  classes  of  statements  in  the  Bible  bearing  on 
longevity  stand  upon  a  very  different  basis.  It  must 
be  observed  that  all  the  supposed  famous  modern 
instances  of  gi'eat  longevity,  as  those  of  Parr,  Jack- 
son, and  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  have  utterly 
broken  down  on  examination,  and  that  the  registers 
of  .this  covLuiiy  prove  no  greater  extreme  than  about 
110  years.  We  have  recently  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  some  independent  contemporary  evidence 
beaiing  upon  this  matter.  There  is  an  Egyptian 
hieratic  papyrus  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris  bearing 
a  moral  discourse  by  one  Ptah-hotp,  apparently  eldest 
son  ofAssa(B.C.  cir.  1910-18G0),  the  fifth  king 
of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  which  was  of  Shepherds 
[Egypt],  At  the  conclusion  Ptah-hotp  thus 
speaks  of  himself: — "I  have  become  an  elder  on 
the  earth  (or  in  the  land) ;  I  have  traversed  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  of  life  hy  the  gift  of  the 
king  and  the  approval  of  the  elders,  fulfilling  my 
duty  towards  the  king  in  the  place  of  favour  (or 
blessing)." — Facsimile  d'un  Papyrus  E'gyptien, 
par  E.  Prisse  d'Avennes,  pi.  xix.,  lines  7,  8).  The 
natmal  infprences  from  this  passage  are  that  Ptah- 
hotp  wrote  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  that  his  father  wa-i 
still  reigning  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  had  attained 
the  age  of  about  130  years,  or  more.  The  analogy 
of  all  other  documents  of  the  kind  known  to  us  does 
not  permit  a  different  conclusion.  That  Ptah-hotp 
was  the  son  of  Assa  is  probable  from  inscriptions  in 
tomhs  at  Memphis ;  that  he  was  a  king's  eldest  son 
is  expressly  stated  by  himself  (i^acsHm7(3,  &c.,  pi.  v., 
lines  6,  7).  Yet  he  had  not  succeeded  his  father  at 
the  time  of  his  writing,  nor  does  he  mention  that 
sovereign  as  dead.  The  reigns  assigned  by  Manetho 
to  the  Shepherd-Kings  of  this  dynasty  seem  indi- 
cative of  a  gi-eater  age  than  that  of  the  Egyptian 
sovereigns  (Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  2nd  ed., 
pp.  114,  136).  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by 
Mr.  Goodwin  that  110  years  may  be  a  vague 
term,  meaning  "  a  very  long  life  ;"  it  seems  to  be 
so  used  in  papyri  of  a  later  time  (B.C.  cir.  1200). 
We  rarely  thus  employ  the  term  centenarian,  more 
commonly  employing  sexagenarian  and  octogenarian, 
and  this  term  is  therefore  indicative  of  a  greater 
longevity  than  ours  among  the  Egyptians.  If  the 
110  years  of  Ptah-hotp  be  vague,  we  must  still 
suppose  him  to  have  at^ined  to  an  extreme  old  age 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  so  tl^at  we  can  scarcely 
reduce  the  numbers  110  and  about  130  more  than 
ten  years  respectively.  This  Egyptian  document 
is  of  the  time  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  and  of 
so  realistic  and  circumstantial  a  character  in  its 
historical  bearings  that  the  facts  it  states  admit  of 
no  dispute.  Other  records  tend  to  confinn  the 
inferences  we  have  here  drawn.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, probable,  that  such  instances  of  longevity 
were  exceptional,  and  perhaps  more  usual  among 
the  foreign  settlers  in  Egypt  than  the  natives, 
,  and  we  have  no  ground  for  considering  that*  the 
length  of  generations  was  then  generally  different 
from  what  it  now  is.  For  these  reasons  we  find 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  statements  a-s  to  the 
longevity  of  Abraham  and  cei-tain  of  his  descendants, 
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and  can  go  on  to  examine  the  details  of  the  period 
under  consideration  as  made  out  from  evidence  re- 
quiring this  admission.  The  naii'ative  affords  the 
following  data  which  we  place  under  two  periods — 
1.  that  from  Abram's  leaving  Haran  to  Jacob's 
entering  Egypt,  and  2.  that  from  Jacob's  entering 
Egypt  to  the  Exodus. 

1.  Age  of  Abram  on  leaving  Haran  ?5  yrs. 

^  at  Isaac's  birth  .  100 

Age  of'Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth   . ,  fiO 

Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt ,  130 

216  or  215  yre." 

2.  Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Egypt        .  .     . .     cir.  45 

Residue  of  his  life        .' .     92 

Oppression  after  the  death  of  Jacob's  sons 

(Ex.  i.  6,  7,  seqq.}.                  • 
Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

172 

Age  of  Joseph  in  the  same  year     39 

Residue  of  his  life       71 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

151 
These  data  make  up  about  387  or  388  years,  to 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  addition,  since  it 
appears  that  all  Joseph's  generation  died  before  the 
oppression  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
had  begun  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Moses.  The 
sum  we  thus  obtain  cannot  be  far  different  from 
430  years,  a  period  for  the  whole  sojourn  that 
these  data  must  thus  he  held  to  confinn.  The 
genealogies  relating  to  the  time  of  the  dwelling  in 
Egypt,  if  continuous,  which  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  some  to  be,  are  not  repugnant  to  this 
scheme';  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  alope  of 
them,  that  of  Joshua,  in  1  Chi-,  (vii.  23,  25,  26, 
27)  if  a  succession,  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
opinion  that  dates  the  430  years  from  Jacob's  en- 
tering into  Egypt. '  The  historical  evidence  should 
be  carefully  weighed.  Its  chief  point  is  the  increase 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  few  souls  who  went  with 
Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  Joseph  and  his  sons,  to  the 
six  hundred  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the 
Exodus.  At  the  former  date  the  following  ai'e  enu- 
merated— "  besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,"  Jacob,  his 
twelve  sons  and  one  daughter  (13),  his  fifty-one 
grandsons  and  one  gi'anddaughter  (52),  and  his  four 
great-grandsons,  making,  with  the  patriarch  himself, 
seventy  souls  (Gen.  xlvi.  8-27).  The  generation 
to  which  children  would  be  bom  about  this  date 
may  thus  be  held  to  have  been  of  at  least  51  paii-s,*" 
since  all  are  males  except  one,  who  most  probably 
manied  a  cousin.'  This  computation  takes  no  ac- 
count of  polygamy,  which  was  cei-tainly  practised 
at  the  time  by  the  Hebrews.  This  first  generation 
must,  except  there  were  at  the  time  otlier  female 
grandchildi-en  of  Jacob  besides  the  one  mentioned 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  7),  have  taken  foreign  wives,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to  have  been  con- 
stantly done  afleiTvai'ds,  though,  probably  in  a  less 
degi-ee.  We  cannot  therefore  found  our  calculation 
solely  on  these  51  pairs,  but  must  allow  for  poly- 
gamy  and   foreign   man-iages.      These  admissions 


"  Bunsen  rockons  Abraham's  yr.  75  as  1,  and  yr. 
100  as  25,  and  makes  the  sum  of  this  interval  from 
the  numbers  215  [Egypfs  Place,  i.  p.  180}.  This  is 
inaccurate,  since  if  75  =  1,  then  100  =  20,  and  the 
interval  is  216. 

ti  BnuHcn  ridicules  Dr.  Buumgartcii  of  Kiel  for  sup- 


posing a  residue  of  56  pairs  from.  70  souls.  "  This 
remainder  of  56  pair  out  of  70  souls  puts  us  very 
much  in  mind  of  Falstaff's  mode  of  reckoning" 
{Egypt's  Place,  1.  p.  178).  Had  the  critic  read  Gen. 
xlvi.  he  would  not  have  madd  thiH  extraordinary 
mistake,  and  allowed  only  three  wives  to  67  men. 
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bang  made,  and  the  especial  blessing  which  attended 
the  people  borne  in  naiiid,  the  interval  of  about  215 
years  does  not  seem  too  short  for  the  increase.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  do  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
430  yeai's  as  the  length  of  the  interval  flom  Abram's 
leaving  Haran  to  the  Exodus. 

C.  Third  Period,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Founda- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple. — There  is  but  one  passage 
from  which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this  period  as  a 
whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  is  dated  in  the  480th  (Heb.),  or  440t> 
(LXX.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the  4th  yr.  2nd  m. 
of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  \i.  1).  Subtracting  from 
480  or  440  vi's.  the  first  three  yrs.  of  Solomon  and 
the  40  of  David,  we  obt^-uu  (480  -  43  =  )  437  or 
(440  —  43  =  )  397  yis.  These  results  we  have  first 
to  compare  with  the  detached  numbers.  These  ai'e 
as  follows : — A,  From  Exodus  to  death  of  Moses, 
40  yi-s.  ,  B.  Leadei-ship  of  Joshua,  7 -fa;  yrs.  C. 
Inten'-al  between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servi- 
tude ar  yrs.-  D.  Sei'vitudes  and  rule  of  Judges  until 
Eli's  death,  430  yrs.  E.  Period  from  Eli's  death  to 
.  Saul's  accession,  20+^  yrs.  F.  Saul's  reign,  40  yrs. 
G.  David's  reign,  40  yrs.  H.  Solomon's  reign  to 
Foundation  of  Temple,  3  yi"s.  Sum,  3  x+SBO  yi's. 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  approximatively  the  length 
of  the  three  wanting  numbers.  Joshua's  age  at  the 
Exodus  was  20  or  20-i-37  yi-s.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30), 
and  at  his  death,  110  :  therefore  the  utmost  length 
of  his  rule  must  be  (110  -  20+40  =)  50  yi's.  After 
Joshua  there  is  the  time  of  the  Elders  who  overlived 
him,  then  a  pehod  of  disobedience  and  idolatry,  a 
servitude  of  8  yi*s.,  deliverance  by  Othniel  the  son 
of  Kenaz,  the  nephew  of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40-yrs. 
until  Othniel's  death.  The  duration  of  Joshua's 
government  is  limited  by  the  circumstance  that 
Caleb's  lot  was  apportioned  to  him  in  the  7th  year 
of  the  occupation,  and  1,herefore  of  Joshua's  i-ule, 
when  he  was  85  yi's.  old,  and  that  he  conquered 
the  lot  after  Joshua's  death,  Caleb  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  very  old  man  on  taking  his 
portion,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
waited  long  before  attacking  the  heathen  who  held 
it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  portion  being  his  claimed 
reward  for  not  having  feared  the  Anakim  who  dwelt 
there,  a  reward  promised  him  of  the  Lord  by  Moses 
and  claimed  of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  fellow-spies 
had  shown  the  same  faith  and  courage  (Num.  xiv. 
24  ;  Deut.  i.  36 ;  Josh.  xiv.  6  adfn.,  xv.  13-19 ; 
Judg.  i.  9-15,  20).  If  we  suppose  that  Caleb  set 
out  *to  conquer  his  lot  about  7  years  after  its  ap- 
portionment, then  Joshua's  rule  would  be  about 
13  yrs,,  and  he  would  have  been  a  little  older  than 
Caleb.  The  intei*val  between  Joshua's  death  and 
the  First  SeiTitude  is  limited  by  the  histoiy  of  Oth- 
niel. He  was  already  a  wan-ior  when  Caleb  con- 
quered his  lot ;  he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Mesopotamian  oppressor,  and  died  at  tlie  end  of  the 
subsequent  40  yrs.  of  rest.  Supposing  Othniel  to 
have  been  30  yrs.  old  when  Caleb  set  out,  and  110 
yrs.  at  his  death,  32  yrs.  would  remain  for  the 
interval  in  question.  The  rule  of  Joshua  may  be 
therefore  reckoned  to  have  been  about  1 3  yi's.,  and  the 
subsequent  interval  to  the  First  Servitude  about  32 
yrs.,  altogether  47  yi-s.  These  numbei-s  cannot  be 
considered  exact ;  but  they  can  hai'dly  be  far  wrong, 
more  especially  the  sum.  The  residue  of  Samuel's 
judgeship  after  the  20  yrs.  from  Eli's  death  until 
the  solemn  fast  and  victoiy  at  Mizpeh,  can  scarcely 
have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.  Samuel  must  have 
been  still  young  at  the  time  of  Eli's  death,  and  he 
died  very  near  the  close  of  Saul's  reign  (1  Sam. 
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XXV.  1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he  we|p  10  yrs.  old  at  the 
foiTTier  date,  and  judged  for  20  yrs.  after  the  victory 
at  Mizpeh,  he  would  have  been  near  90  yi's.  old 
(10?-l-20-l-20  ?-|-38?)  at  his  death,  which  appeai-s 
to  have  been  a  long  period  of  life  at  that  time.  If 
we  thus  suppose  the  three  uncei-tain  intei-vals,  the 
residue  of  Joshua's  rule,  the  time  after  his  death  to 
the  First  Servitude,  and  Samuel's  rule  after  the 
victory  at  Mizpeh  to  have  been  respectively  6,  32, 
and  20  yi's.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period  will  be 
(580+58  =  )  638  yi-s.  Two  independent  large 
numbers  seem  to  confirm  this  result.  One  is  in  St. 
Paul's  addi-ess  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  whei-e,  after 
speaking  of  tlie  Exodus  and  the  40  yi"S.  in  the 
desert,  he  adds :  "  And  when  he  had  destroyed  seven 
nations  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  he  divided  their 
land  unto  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  lie  gave 
[unto  them]  judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  yeai's,  until  Samuel  the  prophet.  ,And  after- 
ward they  desired  a  king"  (Acts  xiii.  19,  20,  21). 
This  intei-val  of  450  yi's.  may  be  vaiiously  ex- 
plained, as  commencing  with  Othniel's  deliver- 
ance and  ending  with  Eli's  death,  a  period  which 
the  numbers  of  the  eai'lier  books  of  the  Bible,  if 
added  together,  make  422  yrs.,  or  as  commencing 
with  the  Fii-st  Servitu4e,  8  yrs,  more,  430  yrs., 
or  with  Joshua's  death,  which  would  raise  these 
numbei's  by  about  30  yrs.,  or  again  it  may  be 
held  to  end  at  Saul's  accession,  which  would  raise 
the  numbei's  given  respectively  by  about  40  yi's. 
However  explained,  this  sum  of  450  yrs.  supports 
the  authority  of  the  smaller  numbei's  as  forming  an 
essentially  conect  measui-e  of  the  period.  The  other 
large  number  occurs  in  Jephthah's  message  to  the 
long  of  the  Children  of  Ammon,  whei'e  the  period 
during  which  Israel  had  held  the  land  of  the  Amo- 
rites  from  the  first  conquest  either  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Servitude  from  which  they  were  about 
to  be  freed,  or  up  to  the  very  time,  is  given  as 
300  yi's.  (Jndg.  xi.  26).  The  smaller  numbers,  with 
the  addition -of  38  yrs.  for  two  uncertaui  periods, 
would  make  these  intervals  respectively  346  and 
364  yrs.  Here,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  an- 
other agreement  with  the  smaller  numbei's,  althougli 
it  does  not  amount  to  a  positive  agreement,  since 
the  meaning  might  be  either  tlii'ee  centmi^,  as  a 
vague  sum,  or  about  300  yi-s.  So  far  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  numbers  goes,  we  must  decide  in  favour 
of  the  longer  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  First  Temple,  in  preference  to  the  period 
of  480  or  440  yrs.  The  evidence  of  the  genea- 
logies has  been  held  by  some  to  sustain  a  different 
conclusion.  These  lists,  as  they  now  stand,  would, 
if  of  continuous  generations,  be  decidedly  in  favour 
of  an  inteiTal  of  about  300,  400,  or  even  500  yeai-s, 
some  being  much  shortei"  than  othei's.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  reduce  them  to  consistency  with 
each  other  without  ai'bitrai-ily  altering  some,  and  the 
result  with  those  who  have  followed  them  as  the 
safest  guides  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  shortest 
of  the  numbers  just  given,  about  300  yrs.e  The 
evidence  of  the  genealogies  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  probably  leading  to  the  rejection  of  iJl  nu- 
merical statements,  but  as  perhaps  less  inconsistent 
with  that  of  480  or  440  yrs.  than  with  the  rest. 
We  have  already  shown  {Technical  Chronology) 
what  strong  reasons  there  are  against  using  the 


^  Both  Bunsen  [Egypt's  Place,  i.  pp.  176,  7)  and 
Lepsius  [Chron.  d.  Aeg.  i,  p.  369)  suppose  the  genea- 
logry  of  Shaul  the  son  of  Uzziah  the  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi, 
22-24,  comp,  33-38)  to  be  that  of  Saul  the  king  of 
Israel,  an  almost  unaccountable  mistake. 
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Hebrew  genealogies  ^  measure  time.  We  prefer 
to  hold  to  tlie  e^ddence  of  the  numbers,  and  to  take 
as  the  most  satisfactory  the  interval  of  about  638 
yrs.  fi'om  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple. 

D.  Fourth  Period,  from  the  Foundation  of  So- 
lomon's Temple  to  its  Destruction. — ^We  have  now 
reached  a  period  in  which  the  diffeiences  of  chronolo- 
gers  are  no  longer  to  be  measured  by  ceut\iries  but 
by  tens  of  yeara  and  even  single  years,  and  townrds 
the  close  of  which  accuracy  is  attainable.  The  most 
important  numbers  in  the  Bible  are  generally  stated 
more  than  once,  and  several  means  are  afforded  by 
which  their  accuracy  caji  be  tested.  -The  principal 
of  these  tests  are  the  statements  of  kings'  ages  at 
their  accessions,  the  double  dating  of  the  accessions 
of  kings  of  Judah  in  the  reigns  of  kings  of  Israel 
and  the  converse,  and  the  double  reckoning  by  the 
yeai's  of  kings  of  Judiih  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Of  these  tests  the  most  valuable  is  the  second, 
which  extends  through  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
under  consideration,  and  prevents  our  making  any 
very  seiious  error  in  computing  its  length.  The  men- 
tions of  kings  of  Egypt  and  Assyiia  contemporary 
with  Hebrew  sovereigns  are  also  of  importance,  and 
are  likely  to  be  more  so,  when,  as  we  may  expect, 
the  chronological  places  of  all  these  contemporaries 
are  more  nearly  determined.  All  records  therefore 
tending  to  fix  the  chronologies  of  Egypt  and  Assy- 
ria, as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  are  of  great  value 
from  their  bearing  on  Hebrew  chronology.  At 
present  the  most  important  of  such  records  is  Pto- 
lemy's Canon,  from  which  no  sound  chronologer 
will  venture  to  deviate.  If  all  tire  Biblical  evi- 
dence is  carefully  collected  and  compared  it  will 
be  found  that  some  small  and  great  inconsistencies 
necessitate  certain  changes  of  the  numbers.  The 
amount  of  the  foiiner  class  has  however  been  much 
exaggerated,  since  several  supposed  inconsistencies 
depend  upon  the  non-recognition  of  the  mode  of  reck- 
oning regnal  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
year  and  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
The  greater  difficulties  and  some  of  the  smaller 
cannot  be  resolved  without  the  supposition  that 
numbers  have  been  altered  by  copyists.  In  tliese 
cases  our  only  resource  is  to  propose  an  emenda- 
tion. We  must  never  take  refuge  in  the  idea  of  an 
interregnum ,  since  it  is  a  much  more  violent  hypo- 
thesis, considering  the  facts  of  the  history,  than 
the  conjectural  change  of  a  number.  Two  inteiTeg- 
nuras  have  however  been  supposed,  one  of  11  yrs. 
between  Jeroboam  II.  and  Zachariah,  and  the  other, 
of  9  yis.  between  Pekah  and  Hoshoa.  The  former 
supposition  might  seem  to  receive  some  support 
from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Hosea  fx,  3,  7, 
and  perhaps  15),  which  however  may  as  well  imply 
a  lax  governmeut,  and  tlie  great  power  of  the 
Israelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute  anarchy, 
and  we  must  remember  the  improbability  of  a  pow- 
erful sovereign  not  having  been  at  once  succeeded 
by  his  son,  and  of  the  people  having  beeu  content 
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to  remain  for  some  years  without  a  king.  It  is  still 
more  unhkely  that  in  Hoshea's  case  a  king's  mur- 
derer should  have  been  able  to  take  his  place  after 
an  interval  of  9  yrs.  We  prefer  in  both  cases  to 
suppose  a  longer  reign  of  the  earlier  of  the  two 
kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  ai-e  conjec- 
tured. With  the  exception  of  these  two  interreg- 
nums, we  would  accept  the  computation  of  the 
interval  we  are  now  considering  given  in  the 
mai'gin  of  the  A.  V.  It  must  be  added,  that 
the  date  'Of  the  conclusion  of  this  period  there 
given  B.C.  588  must  be  coiTected  to  586.  The 
received  chronology  as  to  its  intei-vals  cannot  indeed 
be  held  to  be  beyond  question  m  the  time  before 
Josiali's  accession  up  to  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple,  but  we  cannot  at  present  attain  any 
better  positive  result  than  that  we  have  accepted. 
The  whole  period  may  therefore  be  held  to  be  of 
about  425  yrs.,  that  of  the  undivided  kingdom 
120  yrs.,  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  about  388 
yrs.,  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  about  255 
yrs.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  these  numbera_  can 
be  more  than  a  very  few  years  wrong,  if  at  all. 
(For  a- fuller  treatment  of  the  chronology  of  the 
kings,  see  Israel,  Kingdom  of,  and  Judah, 
Kingdom  of.) 

E.  Fifth  Period,  from  the  Desti-uction  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  to  the  Return  fi'ora  the  Babylonish 
Captivity. —  The  determination  of  the  length  of  this 
period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to  Pa- 
lestine. The  decree  of  Cyrus  leading  to  that  event 
was  made  in  the  1st  year  of  -his  reign,  doubtless  at 
Babylon  (Ezr.  i.  1),  B.C.  538,  but  it  does  not  seem 
certain  that  the  Jews  at  once  returned.  So  great  a 
migi'ation  must  have  occupied  much  time,  and 
about  two  or  three  yrs.  would  not  seem  too  long 
an  inteiTal  for  its  complete  accomplishment  atfer 
the  promulgation  of  the  decree.  Two  numbers,  held 
by  some  to  be  identical,  must  here  be  considered.  One 
is  the  period  of  70  yrs.,  during  which  the  tyranny 
of  Babylon  over  Palestine  and  the  East  generally 
was  to  last,  prophesied  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.),  and  the 
other,  the  70  yrs.  captivity  {xxix.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
21;  Dan.  ix.  2).  The  commencement  of  the  former 
period  is  plainly  the  1st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  4th  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxv.  1),  when  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  king  of  Babylon  began  (xlvi.  2),  and 
the  misenes  of  Jerusalem  (xxv.  29),^  and  the  con- 
clusion, the  fall  of  Babylon  (ver.  26).  Ptolemy's 
Canon  counts  from  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzai" 
to  that  of  Cyrus  66  yrs.,  a  number  sufficiently  near 
to  the  round  sum  of  70,  which  may  indeed,  if  the 
yrs.  be  of  360  days  ( Vear)  represent  at  the  utmost 
no  more  than  about  69  tropical  yrs.  The  famous  70 
years  of  captivity  would  seem  to  be  the  same  period 
as  this,  since  it  was  to  terminate  with  tlie  return  of 
the  captives  (Jer.  xxix.  10).  The  two  passages  in 
Zech.,  which  speak  of  such  an  interval  as  one  of 
desolation  (i.  12),  and  during  which  fasts  connected 
with  the  last  captivity  had  been  kept  (vii.  5),  ai'e 
not  irreconcil cable  with  this  explanation :  a  famous 


r  In  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.  1)  the  3rd  year  of 
Jehoiakim  is  given  instead  of  the  4th,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Baby- 
lonian year  commenced  earlier  than  the  Hebrew,  so 
that  Nebuchadnezzar's  1st  would  rommence  in  Jehoi- 
ukim's  3rd,  and  be  current  in  his  4th.  In  other 
books  of  the  Bible  the  years  of  Babylonian  kings  spcni 
to  be  generally  Hebrew  currint  years.  Two  other  diffi- 
culties may  be  noticed.  The  18th  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  Jer.  lii.  29  seems  to  bo  for  the  19th.     The 


difficulty  of  the  37th  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity, 
12m.  25d.  (Jer,),  or  27  {2  K.),  falling  according  to 
the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  the  1st  year  of  Evil-Mero- 
dach  {Jer.  lii.  31  ;  2  K.  xxv.  27),  may  be  explained, 
as  Dr.  Hincks  suggests,  either  by  supposing  the  Heb., 
"  in  the  year  when  be  was  king,"  to  mean  that  he 
reigned  but  one  year  instead  of  two,  aa  in  the  canon, 
or  that  Evil-Mcrodaoh  is  not  tlio  Ihmrodamus  of  the 
canon  [Journ.  Sacr.  Lit.  Oct.  1858). 
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past  peiiod  might  be  spoken  of,  as  the  modems  1 
speak  of  the  Thivty  Years  War.  These  two  pas-  | 
sages  are,  it  must  be  noticed,  of  diHerent  dates,  i 
the  first  of  the  2nd  year  of  Dai'ius  Hystaspis,  the  j 
second  of  tlie  4th  year. — This  period  we  consider 
to  beof  48+j;  yrs.,the  doubtful  numberbeing  the 
time  of  the  reign  ot  Cyrus  before  the  return  to 
Jerusalem,  probably  a  space  of  about  two  or  three 
yeare. 

Principal  systems  of  Biblical  Chronology. — 
Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  three  principal 
systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have  been  founded, 
which  may  be  termed  the  Long  System,  .the  Short, 
and  the  KabbinicaL  There  is  a  fourth,  which, 
although  an  offshoot  in  part  of  the  last,  can  scarcely 
be  termed  biblical,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  for  the 
most  part  upon  theories,  not  only  independent  of, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible:  this  last  is  at  present 
peculiar  to  Baron  Bunsen.  Before  noticing  these 
systems  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  some  character- 
istics of  those  who  have  supported  them,  which 
may  serve  to  aid  our  judgment  in  seeing  how  far 
they  are  trustworthy  guides.  All,  or  almost  all, 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  claiming  for  their  results 
a  greater  accuracy  than  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  rested  rendered  possible. 
Another  failing  of  these  chronologers  is  a  tendency 
to  accept,  through  a  kind  of  false  analogy,  long  or 
short  numbers  and  computations  for  iutervals,  rather 
according  as  they  have  adopted  the  long  or  the  short 
reckoning  of  the  patriarchal  genealogies  than  on  a 
cousirJeration  of  special  evidence.  It  is  as  though 
they  were  resolved  to  make  the  sum  as  great  or  as 
■small  as  possible.  The  Rabbins  have  in  their  chro- 
nology afforded  the  strongest  example  of  this  enor, 
liaving  so  shortened  the  intervals,  as  even  egregiously 
to  throw  out  the  dates  of  the  time  of  the  Persian 
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rule.  The  German  school  is  here  an  exception, 
for  it  haa  generally  fallen  into  an  opposite  extreme 
and  required  a  far  gi'eater  time  than  any  derivable 
from  the  Biblical  numbers  for  the  earlier  ages,  while 
taking  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  so 
has  put  two  portions  of  its  chronology  in  violent 
contrast.  We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  early  Chiistiau  writers,  or  even 
Josephus:  their  method  was  uncritical,  and  they 
accepted  the  numbers  best  known  to  them  without 
any  feeling  of  doubt.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  the  modems. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  Long  Chronology 
are  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Des-Vignoles.  They  take 
the  LXX.  for  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  adopt 
the  long  interval  from, the  ExoJus  to  the  Foundation 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Short  Chronology  has 
had  a  multitude  of  illustrious  supporters  owing  to 
its  having  been  from  Jerome's  time  the  recognised 
system  of  the  West.  Ussher  may  be  consideied  as 
its  most  able  advocate.  He  follows  the  Heb.  in 
the  patriarchal  generations,  and  takes  the  480  yrs. 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  The  Rabbinical  Chronology  has  lately  come 
into  much  notice  from  its  partial  reception,  chiefly 
by  the  German  school.  It  accepts  the  biblical  num- 
bers, but  makes  the  most  arbitrary  coiTections.  For 
the  date  of  the  Exodus  it  has  been  virtually  accepted 
by  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and  Lord  A.  Hen'ey.  The 
system  of  Bunsen  we  have  been  compelled  to  con-  ^ 
stitute  a  fourth  class  of  itself.  For  the  time 
before  the  Exodus  he  discards  all  biblical  chrono- 
logical data,  and  reasons  altogether,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  on  philological  consideiutions.  The  foUoiV- 
ing  table  exhibits  the  principal  dates  according  to 
five  writers. 


Creation 

Flood        

Abram  leaves  Haran 

Exudus 

Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple 
Destruction  of         ,,  >>  •  ■ 


Hales. 

Jackson. 

Ussher. 

retavius. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

5411 

5426 

4004 

3983 

3155 

3170 

2348 

2327 

2078 

2023 

1921 

1961 

1648 

1593 

1491 

1531 

1027 

1014 

1012 

1012 

586 

586 

688 

589 

Bunsen. 


B.C. 

(Adam)  cir.  20,000 
(Noah)    cir.  10,000 

1320 

1004 

586 


The  principal  disagreements  of  these  chronologers, 
besides  those  already  indicated,  must  be  noticed. 
In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rejects  the  Second 
Cainan  and  reckons  Terah's  age  at  Abram's  birth 
130  instead  of  70  years ;  Jackson  accepts  the  Second 
Cainan  and  does  not  make  any  change  in  the  second 
case;  Usher  and  Petavius  follow  the  Heb.,  but  the 
former  alters  the  generation  of  Terah,  while  the  latter 
does  not.  Bunsen  requires  *'  for  the  Noachian  period 
about  ten  millenia  before  our  era  and  for  the  begin- 
ning of  our  race  another  ten  thousand  years,  or  very 
little  more"  (^Outlines,  vol.  ii.  p.  12).  These  con- 
clusions necessitate  the  abanJonment  of  all  belief  in 
the  historical  character  of  the  bibhcal  account  of 
the  times  before  Abraham.  We  cannot  here  discuss 
the  groumls  upon  which  they  seem  to  be  founded: 
it  may  be  stated,  however,  that  those  grounds  may 
be  considered  to  be  wholly  philological.  The  wiiter 
does  indeed  speak  of  ''facts  and  traditions:"  his 
facts,  however,  as  far  as  w6.  can  perceive,  are  .the 
results  of  a  theory  of  language,  and  tradition  is, 
from  its  nature,  no  guide  in  chronology.  How  far 
language  can  be  taken  as  a  guide  is  a  very  hard 


question.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  no  Semitic 
scholar  has  accepted  Bunsen's  theory.  For  the  time 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  Ussher  alone  takes  the  480  yrs.  ;  the  rest, 
except  Bunsen,  adopt  longer  periods  accox'ding  to 
their  explanations  of  the  other  numbers  of  this 
interval ;  but  Bunsen  calculates  by  generations.  We 
have  ah'eady  seen  the  gi'eat  risk  that  is  run  in 
adopting  Hebrew  genealogies  for  the  measure  of 
time,  both  generally  and  in  this  case.  The  period  of 
the  kings,  from  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
is  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  computations  of 
.Jackson,  Ussher,  and  Petavius  :  Hales  lengthens  it 
by  supposing  an  interregnum  of  11  yrs.  after  the 
death  of  Amaziah;  Bunsen  shoi-tens  it  by  reducing 
the  reign  of  Maiiasseh  from  55  to  45  yi-s.  The 
former  theory  is  improbable  and  uncritic;:tl ;  the 
latter  is  merely  the  result  of  a  supposed  necessity, 
which  we  shall  see  has  not  been  proved  to  e.xist ;  it 
is  thus  needless,  and  in  its  form  as  unciitical  as  the 
other. 

ProhahU  determination  of  dates  and  intervals. — 
Having  thus  gone  over  the  biblical  data,  it  only  re- 
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mains  for  us  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be  tlie 
most  satisfactory  scheme  of  chronology,  denved 
from  a  comparison  of  these  with  foreign  data. 
We  shall  endeavoui"  to  establish  on  independent 
evidence,  either  exactly  or  approximatively,  certain 
main  dates,  and  shall  be  content  if  the  numbers 
we  have  previously  obtained  for  the  intei-vals  be- 
tween them  do  not  greatly  disagree  with  those  tlius 
afforded. 

1.  Date  of  the  Destruction  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
— The  Temple  was  destroyed  in  the  19th  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzai',  in  the  5th  month  of  the  Jewish 
year  (Jer.  lii.  12,  13  ;  2  K.  xxv.  8,  9).  In  Pto- 
lemy's Canon,  this  yei\i'  is  current  in  the  proleptic 
Julian  year,  B.C.  586,  and  the  5th  month  may 
be  considered  as  about  equal  to  August  of  that 
yeai'. 

2.  Synchronism  of  Josiah  and  Pharaoh  Necho. — 
The  death  of  Josiah  can  be  clearly  shown  on 
biblical  evidence  to  have  taken  place  in  the  22nd 
year  before  that  in  wliich  the  temple  was  de- 
sti'oyed,  that  is,  in  the  Jewish  yeai*  from  tlie 
spring  of  B.C.  60S  to  the  spring  of  607.  Necho's 
1st  year  is  proved  by  the  Apis-tablets  to  have  been 
most  probably  the  Egyptian  vague  yeai",  Jan.  B.C. 
609-8,  but  possibly  B.C.  610-9.  The  expedition  in 
opposing  which  Josiah  fell,  cannot  be  reasonably 
dated  earlier  than  Necho's  2nd  year,  B.C.  609-8 
or  608-7.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earlier 
date  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  than  B.C.  586 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  chronology  of  Necho's 
reign.  We  have  thus  B.C.  608-7  for  the  hist  year 
of  Josiah,  and  638-7  for  that  of  his  accession,  the 
foi-mer  date  falling  within  the  time  indicated  by 
the  chronology  of  Necho's  reign. 

3.  Synchronism  of  Hezekiah  and  Tirhakah. — 
Tirhalcah  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent  of  Senna- 
cherib shortly  before  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
his  army  in,  according  to  the  present  text,  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah.  It  has  been  lately  proved 
from  the  Apis-tablets  that  Lhe  1st  year  of  Tirhakah's 
reign  over  Egypt  was  the  vague  year  current  in 
B.C.  689.  The  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  according 
to  the  received  chronology  is  B.C.  713,  and,  if  we 
correct  it  two  yrs.  on  account  of  the  lowering 
of  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C. 
711.  If  (I^wlinson's  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  n.  1)  we 
hold  that  the  expedition  dated  in  Hezekiah's  14th 
year  was  different  from  that  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  army,  we  must  still  place 
the  latter  event  before  B.C.  695.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  prima  facto  discrepancy  of  at  least  6  yi-s. 
Buiisen  {Bibelwerk,  i.  p.  cccvi.)  unhesitatingly  re- 
duces the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55  to  45  yrs. 
Lepsius  {Konigshuch,  p.  104)  more  critically  takes 
the  35  yrs.  of  the  LXX.  as  the  time  duration. 
Were  an  alteration  demanded,  it  would  seem  best 
to  make  Manasseh's  computation  of  his  reign  com- 
mence with  his  father's  illness  in  preference  to 
taking  the  conjectural  number  45  or  the  very  short 
one  35.  The  evidence  of  the  chronology  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  is,  however,  we 
think,  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  sum  of  55.  In 
the  Bible  we  are  told  that  Shalmancser  laid  siege 
to  Samaria  in  the  4th  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  that  it 
was  tiiken  in  the  6th  yeiu-  of  that  king  (2  K.  xviii.  9, 
10).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  indicate  the  tiiking 
of  the  city  by  Sargon  in  his  1st  or  2nd  yeai%  whence 
we  must  suppose  either  that  he  completed  the  enter- 
prise of  Siialmancscr,  to  whom  the  capture  is  not 
expressly  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures,  or  thai  lie  took 
the  credit  of  an  event  which  luippencd  just  before 
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his  accession.  The  1st  year  of  Sargon  is  shown  by 
the  inscriptions  to  have  been  exactly  or  nearly  equal 
to  the  1st  of  Merodach-Baladan,  Mardocempadus : 
therefore  it  was  current  B.C.  721  or  720,  and  the 
2nd  year,  720  or  719.  This  would  place  Heze- 
kiah's accession  B.C.  726,  725,  or  724,  the  3rd 
being  the  ^'ery  date  the  Hebrew  numbere  give. 
Again,  Merodach-Baladan  sent  messengers  to  Heze- 
kiah immediately  after  his  sickness,  and  therefore 
in  about  his  15th  year  ^^.C.  710.  According  to 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  Mai-docempadus  reigned  721-710, 
and,  according  to  Berosus,  seized  the  r^al  power  for 
6  months  before  Elibus,  the  Belibus  of  the  Canon, 
and  therefore  in  about  703,  this  being,  no  doubt, 
a  second  reign.  Here  the  preponderance  of  p,vi- 
dence  is  in  favour  of  the  eai'lier  dates  of  Hezekiah, 
Thus  far  the  chronological  data  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  appear  to  clash  in  a  manner  that  seems  at 
fii"st  sight  to  present  a  hopeless  knot,  but  not  on 
this  account  to  be  rashly  cut.  An  examination  of 
the  facts  of  the  history  has  afforded  Dr.  Hincks 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  explanation.  Tir- 
hakah,  he  obsei*ves,  is  not  explicitly  termed  Pha- 
raoh or  king  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  but  king  of 
Cush  or  Ethiopia,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred 
that  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  inva- 
sion he  had  not  assumed  the  crown  of  Egypt.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  mention  kings 
of  Egypt  and  a  contemporary  king  of  Ethiopia 
in  alliance  with  them.  The  history  of  Egypt  at 
the  time,  obtained  by  a  compai-ison  of  the  evidence 
of  Herodotus  and  others  with  that  of  Manetho's 
lists,  would  lead  to  the  same  or  a  similai'  con- 
clusion, which  appears  to  be  remarkably  confiiTned 
by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  We  hold,  thei-efore, 
as  most  probable,  that,  at  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib's disastrous  expedition,  Tirhakah  was  king 
of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  the  Idng  or  kings 
of  Egypt.  It  only  remains  to  asceitain  what  evi- 
dence there  is  for  the  date  of  this  expedition. 
Fii-st  it  must  be  noted  that  the  warlike  operations 
of  Sennacherib  recorded  in  the  Bible  have  been 
conjectured,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be  those  of 
two  expeditions.  The  fine  paid  by  Hezekiah  is 
recorded  in  the  inscriptions  as  a  result  of  an  expe- 
dition of  Sennacherib's  3rd  yeai",  which,  by  a  com- 
parison of  Ptolemy's  Canon  with  Berosus,  must 
be  dated  B.C.  700,  which  would  fall  so  neai"  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah,  if  uo 
alteration  be  made,  that  the  supposed  second  expe- 
dition, of  which  there  would  naturally  be  no  record 
in  the  Assyrian  annals  on  account  of  its  cala- 
mitous end,  could  not  be  placed  much  later.  The 
biblical  account  would,  however,  be  most  reason- 
ably exiilained  by  the  supposition  that  the  two 
expeditions  were  but  two  campaigns  of  the  sjiroe 
war,  a  war  but  temporarily  interrupted  by  Heze- 
kiah's submission.  Since  the  fii-st  expedition  fell 
in  B.C.  700,  we  have  not  to  suppose  that  the  reign 
of  Tirhakidr  in  Ethiopia  commenced  more  than 
11  yrs.  at  the  utmost  before  his  accession  in  Egypt, 
a  sup^iosition  which,  on  the  whole,  is  far  preferable 
to  the  dislocating  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
lower  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  This  would,  how- 
ever, necessitate  a  substitution  of  a'  later  date  in  the 
place  of  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  for  the  first 
expedition.  (See  especiidly  Dr.  Hincks's  paper  "  On 
the  Rectifications  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Chrono- 
logy, whicli  the  newly-discovered  Apis-steles  render 
necessary,"  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^ 
Oct.  1858  ;  and  Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  pp.  478-480). 
The    synclironisms   of  Hoshca    and    Shalinanoser, 
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Pekah  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  Menahem  and  Pul,  I 
have  not  yet  been  approxitaatively  deteiinined  on  ! 
double  evidence.  I 

4.  Synchronism  of  Behohoam  and  Shishak. — 
The  biblical  evidence  for  this  syuchi'onism  is  as 
follows:  Relioboam  appears  to  have  come  to  the 
throne  about  249  yrs.  before  the  accession  of 
Hezekiah,  and  therefore  B.C.  cir.  973.  The  inva- 
sion of  Shishak  took  place  in,  his  5th  year,  by  this 
computation,  969,  Shishak  was  already  on  the 
throne  when  Jeroboam  fled  to  him  from  Solomon. 
This  event  happened  during  the  building  of  Millo, 
&c.,  when  Jeroboam  was  head  of  the  workmen 
of  the  house  of  Joseph  (1  K.  xl.  26-40,  see  esp. 
ver.  29).  The  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  of 
the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the 
building  of  the  house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  that 
was  constructed  about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's 
house,  the  completion  of  which  is  dated  in  his  23i'd 
year  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37,  38,  vii.  1;  2  Chr.  viii.  1). 
This  building  is  recorded  after  the  occurrences  of 
the  24th  year  of  Solomon,  for  Pharaoh's  daughter 
remained  in  Jerusalem  until  the  king  had  ended 
building  his  own  house,  and  the  temple,  and  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  round  about  (1  K.  iii.  1),  and 
Millo  was  built  after  the  removal  of  the  queen 
(ix.  24)  ;  therefore,  as  Jeroboam  was  concerned  in 
this  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  the  breaches, 
and  was  met  "  at  that  time  "  (xi.  29)  by  Ahijah, 
and  in  consequence  had  to  flee  from  the  country, 
the  24th  or  2^th  year  is  the  most  probable  date. 
Thus  Shishak  appears  to  have  come  to  the  throne 
at  least  21  or  22  yrs.  before  his  expedition  against 
Rehoboam.  An  inscription  at  the  quariies  of 
Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt  records  the  cutting  of 
stone  in  the  22nd  yeai'  of  Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak, 
for  constnictions  in  the  chief  temple  of  Thebes, 
where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his  conquest  of 
Judah  (ChampoUion,  Lettres,  pp.  190,  191).  On 
these  gi'ounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of  Shishak 
B.C.  cir.  990.  The  evidence  of  Manetho's  lists, 
compared  with  the  monuments,  would  place  this 
event  within  a  few  yeai-s  of  this  date,  for  they  do 
not  allow  us  to  put  it  much  before  or  after  B.C. 
1000,  an  approach  to  con-ectness  which  at  this 
period  is  very  valuable.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
discuss  this  evidence  in  detail. 

5.  Exodvs. — Arguments  founded  on  independent 
evidence  afford  the  best  means  of  deciding  which  is 
the  most  probable  computation  from  Biblical  evi- 
dence of  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  A  compaiison  of 
the  Hebrew  calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led  the 
writer  to  the  following  result : — The  civil  com- 
mencement of  the  Hebrew  yeai"  was  with  the  new- 
moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  at  the 
approximative  date  of  the  Exodus  obtained  by  the 
long  reckoning,  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  vague 
year  commenced  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
This  approximative  date,  therefore,  falls  about  the 
time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the  Hebrew  year, 
as  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  nearly  or 
exactly  coincided  in  their  commencements.  It  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  oppression  had  made  use  of  the  vague 
year  as  the  common  year  of  the  countiy,  which 
indeed  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  circnm- 
stance  that  they  had  mostlyadopted  the  Egyptian  reli- 
gion (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.xx.  7,  8),  the  celebrations 
of  which  were  kept  according  to  this  year.  When, 
therefore,  the  festivals  of  the  Law  rendered  a  yeai- 
virtually  tropical  necessnry,  of  the  kind  either  restored 
or  instituted  at  the  Exotlus,  it  seems  most  probable 
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that  the  cuii'ent  vague  year  was  fixed  under  Moses. 
If  this  supposition  be  coirect,  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the 
full-moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  coitc- 
sponded  to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  a  vague 
yeai'  commencing  about  the  autumnal  equinox.  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  computation  that  a  full  moon 
fell  on  the  14th  day  of  Phamenoth,  on  Thursday, 
April  21st,  in  the  year  B.C.  1652.6  A  full  m(*n 
would  not  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  vague  year  at 
a  shorter  interval  than  25  }ts.  before  or  after  this 
date,  while  the  triple  coincidence  of  the  new  moon, 
vague  year,  and  autumnal  equinox  could  not  recur 
in  less  than  1500  vague  years  {^Enc,  Brit.  8th  ed. 
Egi/pt.'pAbS).  The  date  thus  obtained  is  but  4  yrs. 
eai-lier  than  Hales's,  and  the  intei-val  from  it  to  that 
of  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  B.C.  cir. 
1010,  would  be  about  042  yrs.  or  4  yi's.  in  ex- 
cess of  that  previously  obtained  from  the  numerical 
statements  in  the  Bible.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  inferences  from  the  celebration  of  gieat 
passovers  also  led  us  to  about  the  same  time. 
In  later  ai'ticles  we  shall  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  history  of  Egypt  agi'ees  with  this  con- 
clusion. [Egypt  ;  Exodus,  the.]  Setting  aside 
Usher's  preference  for  the  480  yrs.,  as  resting  upon 
evidence  fai*  less  strong  than  the  longer  compu- 
tation, we  must  mention  the  principal  reasons 
urged  by  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  in  support  of  the 
Rabbinical  date.  The  reclconing  by  the  genealogies, 
upon  which  this  date  i^ests,  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  unsafe.  Several  points  of  historical  evidence 
ai'e,  however,  brought  forward  by  these  writers  as 
leading  to  or  confiiinin^  this  date.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  the  supposed  account  of  the 
Exodus  given  by  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian, 
placing  the  event  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Rabbinical  date.  This  narrative,  however,  is,  on 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  has  preserved  it  to 
us,  wholly  devoid  of  authority,  being,  according  to 
Manetho's  own  showing,  a  record  of  uncertain  anti- 
quity', and  of  an  unknown  writer,  and  not  pait  of  the 
Egyptian  annals.  An  indication  ot  date  has  also 
been  supposed  in  the  mention  that  the  name  of  one 
of  the  treasm'e-cities  built  for  Pharaoh  by  the 
Israelities  dm'ing  the  oppression,  was  Raamses  (Ex. 
i.  11),  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Rameses 
elsewhere  mentioned,  the  chief  town  of  a  tract  so 
called.  [Rameses.]  This  name  is  the  same  as  that 
of  certain  well-known  kings  of  Egypt  of  the  period  to 
which  by  this  scheme  the  Exodus  would  be  refeiTed. 
If  the  story  given  by  Manetho  be  founded  on  a  tnie 
tradition  the  gi'eat  oppressor  would  have  been 
Rameses  II.,  second  king  of  the  19th  dynasty, 
whose  reign  is  variously  assigned  to  the  14th  and 
13th  centuries  B.C.  It  is  further  uiged  that  the 
fi.rst  king  Rameses  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and 
Manetho's  lists  is  the  grandfather  of  this  king, 
Rameses  I.,  who  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  and  reigned  at  the  utmost  about  60 
yrs.  before  his  giandson.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  there  is  great  reason  for  taking  the 
lower  dates  of  both  kings,  which  would  make  the 
reign  of  the  second  after  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the 
Exodus,  and  that  in  this  case  both  Manetho's  state- 
ment must  be  of  course  set  aside,  as  placing  the 
Exodus  in  the  reign  of  this  king's  son,  and  the  order 
of  the  Biblical  nairative  must  be  transposed  that 


E  T.  is  was  calculated  for  the  writer  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer- 
Royal. — Ilorae  Aeg.  p.  217. 
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the  buiUing  of  Baamses  should  not  fall  before  the 
accession  of  Eameses  I.  The  argument  that  there 
was  no  king  Eameses  before  Eameses  I.  is  obviously 
weeik  as  a  negative  one,  more  especially  as  the  names 
of  very  many  liings  of  Egypt,  particularly  those  of 
the  period  to.  which  we  assign  the  Exodus,  are 
wanting.  It  loses  almost  all  its  force  when  we 
find  that  a  son  of  Aalrmes,  Amosis,  the  head  of  the 
1.»th  dynasty,  variously  assigned  to  the  17th  and 
16th  centuries  B.C.  bore  the  name  of  Eameses,  which 
name  from  its  meaning  (son  of  Ba  or  the  sun,  the 
god  of  Heliopolis,  one  of  the  eight  gi-eat  gods  of 
Egypt)  would  almost  necessarily  be  a  not  very  un- 
common one,  and  Baamses  might  therefore  have 
been  named  from  an  earlier  Icing  or  prince  bearing  the 
name  long  before  Eameses  I.  The  history  of  Egypt 
presents  great  diiiiculties  to  the  reception  of  the 
theory  together  with  the  Biblical  nan-ative,  diffi- 
culties so  gi-eat  that  we  thinlc  they  could  only  be 
removed  by  abandoning  a  belief  in  the  historical 
character  of  that  nai-rative :  if  so,  it  is  obviously 
futile  to  found  an  argument  upon  a  minute  point, 
the  occun-ence  of  a  single  name.  The  historical 
difficulties  on  the  Hebrew  side  in  the  period  after  the 
Exodus  are  not  less  serious,  and  have  induced  Bunsen 
to  antedate  Moses'  war  beyond  Jordan,  and  to  com- 
press Joshua's  rule  into  the  40  yi-s.  in  the  wilderness 
{Bihelwerk,  pp.  ccxxviii,  ix),  and  so,  we  venture 
to  thinlc,  to  forfeit  his  right  to  reason  on  the  details 
of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  earUer  period.  This 
compression  arises  from  the  want  of  space  for  the 
Judges.  The  chronology  of  events  so  obtained  is 
also  open  to  the  objection  brought  against  the 
longer  schemes,  that  the  feraelites  could  not  have 
been  in  Palestine  during  the  campaigns,  in  the  East 
of  the  Pharaolis  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
dynasties,  since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw 
those  of  Bameses  III.  earlier  than  Bunsen's  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine 
by  the  Hebrews.  This  question,  involving  that  of 
tlie  policies  and  relation  of  Egypt  and  the  Hebrews, 
will  he  discussed  in  later  ai'ticles.  [E(iYPT ; 
Exodus,  the.]  We  therefore  take  B.o.  1652  as 
the  most  satisfactory  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  paper  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg. 
i.  pp.  77-81;  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  i.  pp.  ccxi-ccxiii, 
ccxxiii.  seqq. ;  Lepsius,  Chronologie  der  Aegypter, 
i.  pp.  314,  seqq.) 

6.  Date  of  the  Commencement  of  the  430  years 
of  Sojourn. — We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for 
holding  the  430  years  of  Sojourn  to  have  com- 
menced when  Abraham  entered  Palestine,  and  that 
it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  Exodus  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  an'ival.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  hold  that  the  interval  was  of  430  com- 
plete years  or  a  little  more,  commencing  about  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  B.C.  2082,  or  nearer 
the  beginning  of  that  proleptic  Julian  year.  Before 
this  date  we  cannot  attempt  to  obtain  anything 
beyond  an  approximative  chronology. 

7.  Date  of  the  Dispersion. — Taking  the  LXX. 
numbers  as  most  probable,  the  Dispersion,  if  co- 
incident with  the  birth  of  Peleg,  must  be  placed 
B.C.  cir.  2698,  or,  if  we  accept  Ussher's  correction 
of  the  age  of  'ferah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  cir. 
275S.''  We  do  not  give  round  numbers,  since  doing 
so  might  needlessly  enlarge  the  limits  of  error. 

8.  Date  of  the  Flood. — The  Flood,    as    ending 
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about  401  yre.  before  the  birth  of  Peleg,  would  he 
placed  B.C.  cir.  3099  or  3159.  The  year  preceding, 
or  the  402nd,  was  that  mainly  occupied  by  the 
catastrophe,  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
Noaohian  colonists  to  have  begun  to  spread  about 
three  centuries  after  the  Flood.  If  the  Division  at 
Peleg's  birth  be  really  the  same  as  the  Dispersion 
after  the  building  of  the  Tower,  this  supposed  in- 
terval would  not  be  necessarily  to  be  lengthened, 
for  the  text  of  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  all  Noah's 
descendants  were  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore  some 
may  have  previously  taken  their  departure  from 
the  primeval  settlement.  The  chronology  of  Egypt, 
derived  fi  om  the  monuments  and  Manetho,  is  held  by 
some  to  indicate  for  the  foundation  of  its  first  king- 
dom a  much  earlier  period  than  would  be  consistent 
with  this  scheme  of  approximative  biblical  dates. 
Tlie  evidence  of  the  monuments,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  carry  back  this  event  earlier  than 
the  later  part  of  the  28th  centm-y  B.C.  The  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians  have  not  been  proved,  on 
satisfactory  grounds,  to  have  reckoned  back  to  so 
remote  a  time ;  but  the  evidence  of  their  monu- 
ments, and  the  fragments  of  their  history  pre- 
seiTed  by  ancient  writers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Egyptians,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  shori 
interval  pi'eferred  by  Usher.  As  far  as  we  can 
learn,  no  independent  historical  evidence  points 
to  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the  28th 
century  B.C.  as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
kingdoms,  although  the  chronology  of  Egypt  reaches 
to  about  this  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  and 
other  states  does  not  gi-eatly  fall  short  of  the  same 
antiquity. 

9.  Date  of  the  Creation  of  Adam. — ^The  num- 
bers given  by  the  LXX.  for  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  would  place  the  creation  of  Adam  2262 
yrs.  before  the  end  of  the  Flood,  or  B.C.  cir.  5361 
or  5421.  ■  [E.  S.  P.] 

,  CHRYSOLITE  (xpva-o\teos),  the  precious 
.Stone  which  garnished  the  seventh  foundation  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  St.  John's  vision.  According 
Vto  Schleusner,  a  gem'  of  golden  hue,  or  rather  of 
yellow  streaked  with  green  and  white.  (See  Plin. 
xxvii.  9  ;  Isidor.  OtHgg  xvi.  14.)  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  species  of  topaz.  [W.  D.] 

CHRYSOPRASUS  {xpvir67rpaffo5 ;  ohryso- 
fyrasus'),  an  Indian  translucent  gem,  so  called  as 
resembling  in  colour  the  juice  of  the  leek  {Trpiffov)-, 
with  golden  spots  (xpueriSs) — a  species  of  beryl, 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  healing  power  in 
diseases  of  the  eyes.  The  word  occurs  only  once 
(in  Eev.  xxi.  20),  where  it  is  the  tenth  of  the 
precious  stones  with  which  the  walls  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  were  garnished.  Its  spotted  character 
may  be  inferred  fi'om  the  name  given  to  it  by  Phny 
{H.  N.  xxxvii.  c.  8),  pardalios,  from  its  resembling 
the  leopard-skin  (see  Braun.  de  Vest.  Sac.  Heh.  ii. 
c.  9,  p.  509).  [W.  D.] 

CHUB  (3-13  ;  A(j8ues ;  Chuh),  a  word  occui- 
ring  only  oncq  in  the  Heb.,  the  name  of  a  people 
in  alliance  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Ez.  x-vx.  5).  "  Cush,  and  Phut,,  and  Lud, 
and  all  the  mingled  people  (3^5?))  and  Chub,  and 
the  children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant,  shall  fall 


Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  75  years  old  when  his  75th  year.  (Comp.  the  case  of  Noah,  vii.  6,  11, 
he  left  Haran  (Gen.  xii. -1),  but  this  docs  not  neces-  13.)  AH  the  dates,  therefore,  before  n.c.  20S2, 
sarily  imply  that  he  had  done  more  than  enter  upon    might  have  to  be  lowered  one  year. 


CHUN 

by  the  sword  with  them"  {-i.e.  no  doubt  the 
Egyptians:  see  ver.  4).  The  iirst  three  of  these 
names  or  designations  are  of  African  peoples,  un- 
less, but  this  is  improbable,  the  Shemite  Lud  be  in- 
tended by  the  third  (see,  however,  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii, 
5 ;  Is.  Ixvi.  19  ;  Jei-.  xlvi.  9J ;  the  fourth  is  of  a 
people  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  ;  and  the  sixth  pro-:  ' 
bably  applies  to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  had 
fled  into  Pgypt  (comp.  Dan.  xi.  28,  30,  32,  espe- 
cially the  Ijist,  where  the  covenant  is  not  qualified 
as  "holy"),  which  was  prophesied  to  perish  for 
the  most  part  by  the  sword  and  otherwise  in  that 
country  (Jer.  xlii.  16,  17,  22,  xliv.  12, 13,  14,  27, 
28).  This  fifth  name  is  therefore  that  of  a  country 
or  people  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  probably  of 
northern  Afi'ica,  or  of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the 
south.  Some  have  proposed  to  recognise  Chub  in 
the  names  of  various  African  places  — Ko3'*i»  ^  poi't 
oil  the  Indian  Ocean  (Ptol.  iv.  7,  §10),  Xa)/3aT  or 
Xci^^dO  in  Mauritania  (iv.  2,  §9),  and  Kii>l3ioj/  or 
Kw)8iou  in  the  Mareotic  nome  iu  Egypt  (iv.  5) — 
conjectures  which  are  of  no  value  except  as  showing 
the  existence  of  similar  names  where  we  might 
expect  this  to  have  had  its  place.  Others,  however, 
think  the  present  Heb.  text  corrupt  in  this  word. 
It  has  been  therefore  proposed  to  read  ^-13  for 
Nubia,  as  the  Arab.  vers,  has  *'  the  people  the 
Noobeh,"  whence  it  might  be  supposeil  that  at 
least  one  copy  of  the  LXX.  had  v  as  the  first  letter : 
one  Heb.  MS.  indeed  reads  niJS  (Cod.  409,  ap. 
de  Rossi).  The  Arab,  vers,  is,  however,  of  very 
slight  weight,  and  although  3.13D  -might  be  the 
ancient  Egyptian  fonn  or  pronunciation  of  mj,  as 
Winer  observes  (s.  v.),  yet  we  have  no  authority 
of  this  kind  for  applying  it  to  Nubia,  or  rather  the 
Nubae,  the  countries  held  by  whom  from  Strabo's 
time  to  our  own  are  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
included  in  Keesli  or  Kesh,  that  is,  Cush :  the  Nubae, 
however,  may  not  in  the  prophet's  days  have  been 
settled  in  any  pai  t  of  the  territory  which  has  taken 
fi'om  them  its  name.  Far  better,  on*  the  score  of 
probability,  is  the  emendation  which  Hitzig  pro- 
poses, 2^b  {Begriff  der  Kritik,  p.  129).  The 
Lubim,  doubtless  the  Mizraite  Lehabim  of  Gen.  x. 
13;  1  Chr.  i.  11,  are  mentioned  as  seiTing  with 
Cushim  in  the  army  of  Shishak  (2  Chr.  xii.  2, 
3),  and  in  that  of  Zerah  (xvi.  8,  comp.  siv,  9), 
who  was  most  probably  also  a  king  of  Egypt, 
and  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian  army 
[Gasi-i;  Zerah].  Nahum  speaks  of  them  as 
helijers  of  Thebes,  together  with  Put  (Phut),  while 
Cush  and  Egypt  were  her  strength  (iii.  8,  9) ;  and 
Daniel  mentions  the  Lubim  and  Cushim  as  sub- 
mitting to  or  courting  a  conqueror  of  Egypt  (xi. 
43).  The  Lubim  might  therefore  well  occur  among 
the  peoples  suffering  in  the  fall  of  Egypt.  There 
is,  however,  this  objection,  that  we  have  no  instance 
of  the  supposed  foi-m  3*17,  the  noun  being  always 
given  in  the  pluial — Lubim.  In  the  absence  of 
better  evidence  we  prefer  the  reading  of  the  pre- 
sent Heb,  text,  against  which  little  can  be  urged 
but  that  the  word  occurs  nowhere  else,  although 
we  should  rather  expect  a  well-known  name  in 
such  a  passage.  [R.  S.  P.] 

CHUN  (|-13  ;  iK  Tcav  iKheKTCov  'jr6K€(av  ; 
Joseph.  Mdxoovt ;  Chun.  The  words  of  the 
tXX.  look  as  if  they  had  read  Berothai,  a  word 
very  like  which — ^-Pn — they  frequently  render 
by  eKAfKTtJs),  1  Chr.  xviii.  8,      [Berothah.] 
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CHUSH'AlSr  -  EISHATHA'TM  ([K'-ia 

D^nX?^*}  ;    Xova-ap(ra6al/j. ;     Chusan  Basathaim). 

the  king  of  Mesopotamia  who  oppressed  Israel  dunng 
eight  years  in  the  generation  immediately  following 
Joshua  (Judg.  iii.  8).  The  seat  of  his  dominion 
was  probably  the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Khahijur,  to  which  the  name  of  Mesopotamia 
always  attached  in  a  special  way.  In  the  early  cu- 
neiform inscriptions  this  country  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  Asspia ;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  people 
called  Na'iri,  who  are  divided  into  a  vast  number 
of  petty  tribes  and  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the 
Assyrian  armies.  No  centralised  monai'chy  is  found, 
but  as  none  of  the  Assyrian  historical  inscriptions 
date  earlier  than  about  B.C.  1100,  which  is  some 
centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Chushan,  it  is  of 
course  quite  possible  that  a  very  different  condition 
of  things  may  have  existed  in  his  day.  In  the  weak 
and  divided  state  of  Western  Asia  at  this  time,  it 
was  easy  for  a  brave  and  skilful  chief  to  build  up 
rapidly  a  vast  power,  which  was  apt  to  crumble 
away  almost  as  quickly.  The  case  of  Solomon  is 
an  instance.  Chushan-Hishathaim's  yoke  was  broken 
from  the  neck  of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  (Judg,  iii. 
10),  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotamia  as 
an  aggi'essive  power.  The  Jise  of  the  Assyiian  em- 
pire, about  B.C.  1270,  would  naturally  reduce  the 
bordering  nations  to  insignificance.  [G.  R,] 

CHFSI  {Xovs  ;  Alex.  Xoi^rei ;  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  named  only  in  Judith  vii.  18,  as  near  Ekie- 
bel,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur.  It  was  doubt- 
less in  central  Palestine,  but  all  the  names  appear 
to  be  very  coiTupt,  and  are  not  recognisable. 

CHU'ZA  (properly  OHUZAS),  Xov^as,  the 
iTrirpOTTOs,  or  house-steward  of  Herod  (Antipas), 

whose  wife  Johanna  ['ludwaj  riBriT'),  having  been 

healed  by  our  Lord  either  of  possession  by  an  evi] 
spirit  or  of  a  disease,  became  attached  to  that  body 
of  women  who  accompanied  Him  on  his  journeyings 
(Lukeviii.3);  jmd,  together  witliMary  Magdalen  and 
Mary, the  mother  [?]  of  James,  having  come  early 
to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, to  bring  spices  and  ointments  to  complete  the 
burial,  brought  word  to  the  apostles  that  the  Lord 
was  risen  (Luke  xxiv.  10).  [H.  A.] 

CIC'CAR  (153).  [Jordan;  Topographical 
Terms.] 

CILICIA  {KiKiKia),  a  maiitime  province  in 
the  y.E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pamphylia  in 
the  W.,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  in  the  N.,  and 
Syi'ia  in  the  E.  Lofty  momitain  chains  separate  it 
li-om  these  provinces,  Mons  Amanus  from  Syria,  and 
Antitaurus  from  Cappadocia ;  these  banners  c^n 
be  sui-mounted  only  by  a  few  difficult  passes ; 
the  former  by  the  Portae  Amanides  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Pinams,  the  latter  by  the  Portae 
Ciliciae  near  the  sources  of  the  Cydnus ;  towards 
the  S.  however  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the 
Sinus  Issicus  and  the  spurs  of  Amanus  for  a  road, 
which  afterwards  crossed  the  Portae  Syi-iae  in  the 
direction  of  Antioch.*  The  sea-coast  is  rock-bound 
in  the  W.,  low  and  shelving  in  the  E,;  the  chief 
rivers,  Sarus,  Cydnus,  and  Calycadnus,  weie  in- 


'^  Hence  the  close  connexion  which  cxistcrl  Ix-twcci^ 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  as  indiuuted  in  Acts  xv.  2'i,  41  ; 
Gal.  i.  21. 
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accessible  to  vessels  of  any  size  from  sand-bare 
formed  at  their  mouths.  The  western  portion  of 
the  province  is  intersected  with  the  ridges  of  Anti- 
taurus,  and  was  denominated  Trachaea-,  rough,  in 
contradistinction  to  Pedias,  the  level  district  in 
the  E.  The  latter  portion  was  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  as  well  as  for  its  luxmious 
climate :  hence  it  became  a  favouiite  residence  of 
the  Creeks  after  its  incorporation  into  the  Macedo- 
nian empire,  and  its  capital  Tarsus  was  elevated 
into  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy. 
The  connexion  between  the  Jews  and  Cilicia  dates 
from  the  time  when  it  became  pai't  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom.  Antiochus  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
introduced  2000  families  of  the  Jews  into  Asia 
Minor,  many  of  whom  probably  settled  in  Cilicia 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §4).  In  the  Apostolic  age 
they  were  still  there  in  considerable  numbers 
(Acts  vi.  9).  Ciliciau  mercenaries,  probably  from 
Trachaea,  served  in  the  body-guai'd  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5 ;  B.  J.  i.  4, 
.§3).  Josephus  identiiied  Cilicia  with  the  Tarshish 
of  Gen.  X.  4 ;  ®ap<rhs  S^  ©aptreTs,  o^rws  ykp 
4Ka\e7T0  rh  iraXaihy  tj  Ki\i/c(a  (^Ant.  i.  6,  §1). 
Cilicia  was  from  its  geographical  position  the  high 
road  between  Syria  and  the  West ;  it  was  also  the 
native  country  of  St.  Paul ;  hence  it  was  visited  by 
him,  firstly,  soon  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  21 ; 
Acts  ix.  30),  on  which  occasion  he  probably  founded 
the  church  there ;  and  again  in  his  second  apostolical 
journey,  when  he  entered  it  on  the  side  qf  Syria, 
and  crossed  Antitaurus  by  the  Pylae  Ciliciae  into 
Lycaonia  (Acts  xv.  41).  [W.  L.'B.] 

CINNAMON  (|D3iP,  llDSp ;  Kiviii^^^ov, 
cinnamomum),  a  well-known  aromatic  substance, 
the  rind  of  the  Laurus  cinnamomum ,  called  Ko~ 
runda-gauhah  in  Ceylon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
XXX.  23  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare— in  Prov.  vii.  17  as  a  perfume  for  the  bed — 
and  in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  cue  of  the  plants  of  the 
garden  which  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev. 
xviii.  13  it  is  enumerated  among  the  merchandize  of 
the  great  Babylon.  "  it  was  imported  into  Judaea 
by  the  Phoenicians  or  by  the  Arabians,  and  is  now 
found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  &c.,  but  chiefly, 
and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ceylon, 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  the  atmosphere 
moist  with  the  prevalent  southern  winds.  The 
stem  and  boughs  of  the  cinnamon-tree  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  lind,  the  exterior  being  whitish 
or  grey,  and  almost  inodorous  and  tasteless;  but 
the  inner  one,  which  consists  properly  of  two  closely 
connected  rinds,  furnishes,  if  dried  in  the  sun,  that 
much-valued  brown  cinnamon  which  is  imported 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  fine  thin  barks,  eight  or  ten 
of  which  rolled  one  into  the  other  form  sometimes 
a  quill.  It  is  this  inner  rind  which  is  called  in 
Ex.  xxx.  23,  Qbl'JDSp, "spicy cinnaraon"(Kalisch 

ad  loG.').  From  the  coarser  pieces  oil  of  cinnamon 
is  obtained,  and  a  finer  kind  of  oil  is  also  got  by 
boiling  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  tree.  This  last  is  used 
in  the  composition  of  incense,  and  diffuses  a  most 
delightful  scent  when  burning. 

Herodotus  (iii.  Ill)  ascribes  to  the  Greek  word 
Kivvdfia}fj.oj/  a  Phoenician,  i.  e.  a  Semitic  origin. 
His  words  are:  iipviOas  th  x4yova'i  /AeyaAas 
(popieiv  ravra  ret  Kdptpsa^  rk  7]fjLe7s  SLirh  ipoylicav 
fj.ad6vres  Kivv6.ii(o^ov  icaKeofiev. 

The  mefming  of  the  Heb.  root  D3p  is  doubtful. 
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The  Arab.  ^JSJ  =  to  smell  offensively  like  rancid 

nut-oil.  Gesenius  suggests  that  the  word  might 
have  had  the  notion  of  lifting  up  or  standing  up- 
right, like  Ti^p,  l^p,  pp,  and  so  be  identical  with 
njp,   canna,  calamus,   which  the  'cinnamon-rind 

resembles  in  form  when  prepared  for'  the  mai'ket, 
and  has  hence  been  called  in  the  later  Latin  can- 
nella,  in  Italian  canella,  and  in  French  canelle. 
Gesenius  {Thes.  1223)  con-ects  his  former  deriva-' 
tion  of  the  word  (in  Lex.  Man.)  from  iUpj  as  being 
contrary  to  granamatical  analogy.  '  [W.  D.] 

OIN'NEKOTH,  ALL  (nna:^  ^3  ;  irafxav  tV 
Xcvvep49  ;  universam  CenerotJiJ,  a  district  nam'fed 
with  the  "land  of  Naphtali"  and  other  noi-them 
places  as  having  been  laid  waste  by  Benhadad  king 
of  Damascus,  the  ally  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  (1  K.  xv. 
20).  It  probably  took  its  name  fi'om  the  adjacent 
city  or  lake  of  the  same  name  (in  other  passagt^  of 
the  A.  v.  spelt  Chinneeoth)  ;  and  was  possibly 
the  small  enclosed  district  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  lake,  afterwards  known  as  "the 
plain  of  Gennesareth.'*  The  expression  "  All  Cin- 
nei'oth  "  is  unusual  and  may  be  compai-ed  with  "  All 
Bitbroil," — probably,  like  this,  a  district  and  not  a 
town.  '  [G.] 

OIRA'MA.  The  people  of  Cirama  (iK  Kipafias ; 
Gramas)  and  Gabdes  came  up  with  Zorobabel  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v.  20).     [IUmah.]  *^ 

CIECUMCISION  (n^-ID ;  ireptrofi-f, ;  circum- 

cisio)  was  peculiarly,  though  not  exclusively,  a 
Jewish  rite.  It  was  enjoined  upon  Abmham,  the 
father  of  the  nation,  by  God,  at  the  institution, 
and  as  the  token,  of  the  Covenant,  which  assured  to 
him  and  his  descendants  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
(Gen.  xvii.).  It  was  thus  made  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  .Jewish  nationality.  Eveiy  male  cliild 
was  to  be  circumcised  when  eight  days  old  (Lev. 
xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death ;  a  penalty  which,  in  the 
case  of  Moses,  appeai-s  to  have  been  demanded  of 
the  father,  when  the  Lord  "sought  to  kill  him" 
because  his  son  was  uncircurhcised  (Ex.  iv.  24-26). 
If  the  eighth  day  were  a  Sabbath  the  rite  was  not 
postponed  (John  vii.  22,  23).  Slaves,  whether  home- 
born  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  (Gen.  ^vii. 
12,  13)  ;  and  foreigners  must  have  their  males  cii-- 
cumcised  before  they  could  be  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  passover(Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become  Jewish  citizens 
(Jud.  xiv.  10,  See  also  Esth.  viii.  17,  where  for  Heb. 
Dnn^np,  "  became  Jews,"  the  LXX.  have  Trepie- 

T4/j.oi/ro  Ka\  'lovSdiCov).  The  operation,  which 
was  performed  with  a  sharp  instrument  (Ex.  iv. 
25 ;  Josh.  V.  2  [Knife]  ),  was  a  painful  one,  at 
least  to  grown  persons  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25;  Josh.  v.  8). 
It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  name  a  child 
when  it  was  circumcised  (Luke  i,  59). 

Various  expkmations  haVe  been  given  of  iJie 
fact,  that,  though  the  Israelites  practised  circum- 
cision in  Egypt,  they  neglected  it  entirely  during 
their  journeying  in  the  wilderness  (Josh.  v.  5). 
The  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter  ap- 
peal's to  be,  that  the  nation,  while  bearing  thiJ 
punishment  of  disobedience  in  its  forty  yeai's'  wan- 
dering, was  regarded  as  under  a  temporary  rejec- 
tion by  God,  and  was  therefore  prohibited  from 
using  the  sign  of  the  Covenant.  This  agrees  with 
the  mention  of  their  disobedience  and  its  punish- 
ment, which  immediately  'follows   in  the 
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in  Joshua  (v.  6),  and  with  the  words  (v.  9)  "  This 
day  have  I  rolled  away  tlie  reproach  of  Egypt 
from  otF  you."  The  "  reproach  of  Egypt"  was  the 
threatened  taunt  of  their  former  masters  that  God 
had  hrought  them  into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them 
(Ex.  xxxii.  12;  Nura.,xiv.  13-16;  Deut.  is.  28), 
which,  so  long  as  they  remained  uncircumcised  and 
wanderei"s  in  the  desert  for  their  sin,  was  in  danger 
of  falling  upon  them.  (Other  views  of  the  pas- 
sage are  given  and  discussed  in  Keil's  Oommentary 
m  Joshua,  in  Clark's  Theol.  Xibr,  129,  &c.) 

The  use  of  circuracisiou  by  other  nations  besides 
the  Jews  is  to  be  gathered  almost  entirely  from 
sources  extraneous  to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has  been 
found  to  prevail  -extensively  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times ;  aild  among  some  nations,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Abyssiuiaus,  Nubians,  modern  Egyp- 
tians, and  Hottentots,  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
.  practised  by  both  sexes  (see  the  Fenny  Cyclopaedia, 
article  Circumcision).  The  biblical  notice  of  the 
rite  describes  it  as  distiuctively  Jewish ;  so  that  in 
the  N.  T.  "the  circumcision"  (Jt  irepiTO/jL-ff)  and 
the  uncircumcision  (^  aKpo^vffrla)  are  frequently 
used  as  synonyms  for  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Circumcision  certainly  belonged  to  the  Jews  as  it 
4id  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine 
institution,  of  the  religious  privileged' which  were 
attached  to  it,  and  of  the  strict  regulations  which 
enforced  its  observance.  Moreover,  the  0.  T.  his- 
tory incidentally  discloses  tlie  fact  that  many,*if 
not  all,  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  iincircumcised.  One  tiibe  of  the 
Canaanites,  the  Hivites,  were  so,  as  appears  from 
the  story  of  Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.). 
To  the  Philistines  the  epithet  **  uncircumcised"  is 
constantly  applied  (Judg.  xiv.  3,  &c.  Hence  the 
force  of  the  nan-ative,  1  Sam.  xviii.  25-27).  From 
the  gi-eat  unwillingness  of  Zipporah  to  allow  her  son 
to  be  circumcised  (Ex.  iv.  25)  it  would  seem  that  the 
Midianites,  though  descended  from  Abi'aham  by 
Ketm-ah  {Gen.  xxv.  2),  did  not  practise  the  rite. 
The  expression  "  lying  uncircumcised,"  or  "  lying 
with  the  uncircumcised,"  as  used  by  Ezekiel  (c. 
xxxii.)  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  others, 
does  not  necessarily  affinn  anything  either  way,  as 
to  the  actual  practice  of  circumcisiou  by  those 
nations.  The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst  one 
large  section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow  it,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  biblical  record  of  the  circumcision 
of  Ishraael  (Gen.  xvii.  25).  Josephus  relates  that 
the  Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thu-teenth  year, 
because  Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was 
circumcised  at  that  age  {Ant.  i.  12,  §2  ;  see  Lane's 
Mod.  Eg.  ch.  ii.).  Though  Mohammed  did  not 
enjoin  circumcision  in  the  Koran,  he  was  circum- 
cised himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  circumcision  is  now  as  common  amongst 
the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the  Jews. 

Another  passage  in  the  Bible  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  speak  of  certain  Gentile  nations  as  cir- 
cumcised.    In  Jer.  ix.  25,  26  (Heb.  24,  25)  .the 

expression  (n7"lV2  >1?0"73,  v.  24)  which  is  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.  "  all  them  which  are  ciixumcised 
wfth  the  uncircumcised,"  is  rendered  by  Michaelis 
and  Ewald  "  all  the  uncircumcised  circumcised 
cues,"  and  the  passage  undei-stood  to  describe  the 
Egyptians,  Jews,  Edomites,  Ammonites,  and  Moab- 
ites,  as  alike  circumcised  in  flesh  and  uncircumcised 
in  heart.  But,  whatever  meaning  be  assigned  to 
the  pariicular  expression  (Kosenmuller  agrees  with 
the  A.  V.  ;  Maurer  fuggcst'j  "  circumcised  in  fbr^- 
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skin"),  tliQ  next  verse  makes  a  plain  distinction 
between   two   classes,   of  which  all   the   Gentiles 

(D*i3n"73),  including  surely    the  Egyptians  and 

others  just  named,  was  one,  and  the  house  of 
Israel  the  other ;  the  former  being  uncircumcised 
both  in  flesh  and  heart,  the  latter,  though  possess- 
ing the  outward  rite  yet  destitute  of  the  con-e- 
sponding  state  of  heart,  and  therefore  to  be  visited 
as  though  uncircumcised.  The  difficulty  that  then 
arises,  viz.,  that  the  Egyptians  are  called  uncir- 
cumcised, whereas  Herodotus  and  others  state  that 
they  were  circumcised,  has  been  obviated  by  sup- 
posing those  statements  to  refer  only  to  the  priests 
and  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  so  that  the 
nation  generally  might  still  be  spoken  of  as  uncir- 
cumcised (Herod,  ii.  36,  37,  104  ;  and  WesseHng 
and  Bahr  in  he.').  The  testimony  of  Herodotus 
must  be  received  with  caution,  especially  as  he  asserts 
(ii.  104)  that  the  Syrians  in  Palestine  confessed  to 
having  received  circumcision  fi'om  the  Egyptians, 
If  he  means  the  Jews,  the  assertion,  though  it  has 
been  ably  defended  (see  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Mehr.^  i. 
5.  §iv.)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Gen.  xvii. ;  John 
vii.  22.  If  other  Syrian  tribes  are  intended,  we 
have  the  contradiction  of  Josephus,  who  writes,  "  It 
is  evident  that  no  other  of  the  Syrians  that  live  in 
Palestine  besides  us  alone  aie  circumcised'*  {Ant. 
viii.  10,  §3.  See  Whiston's  note  there).  Of  the 
other  nations  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  were  descended  from  Lot,  who  had 
left  Abraham  before  he  received  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision ;  and  the  Edomites  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
been  circumcised  untU  they  were  compelled  to  be  so 
by  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §1).  The  sub- 
ject is  fully  discussed  by  Michaelis  {Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  iv.  3,  clxxxlv.-clsxxvi.). 

The  process  of  restoring  a  circumcised  person  to 
his  natural  condition  by  a  surgical  operation  was 
sometimes  undergone  (Celsus,  de  Re  Medica,  vii. 
25).  Some  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
heathen  around  them,  built  a  gymnnsium  {yv/xva- 
ffiov)  at  Jei-usalem,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
known  to  be  Jews  when  they  appeared  naked  in 
the  games,  "  made  themselves  uncircumcised "  (1 
Mace.  i.  15,  iiroliiffav  ka.vTo7s  aKpofiva'Tias ;  fece- 
runt  sibi  praeputia;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  §5,-1,  rrji' 
rwv  alSolcov  irepiTOfi^v  iiriKa\^7rTeiv,  k.t.A..). 
Against  having  recourse  to  this  practice,  from  an 
excessive  anti-Judaistic  tendency,  St.  Paul  cautions 
the  Corinthians  in  the  words  "Was  any  one  called 
being  circumcised,  let  him  not  become  uncircum- 
cised "  {fi^  iTria-irdadcot  1  Cor.  vii.  18).  See  the 
Essay  of  Groddeck,  De  Judaeis  praeputium,  &c.,  in 
Schottgen's  Ifor.  Hebr.  ii. 

The  attitude  which  Christianity,  at  its  intro- 
duction, assumed  towards  circumcision  was  one  of 
absolute  hostility,  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  the 
rite  to  salvation,  or  its  possession  of  any  religious 
or  moral  worth  were  concerned  (Acts  xv. ;  Gal.  v. 
2).  But  while  the  Apostles  resolutely  forbade  its 
imposition  by  authority  on  the  Gentiles,  they  made 
no  objection  to  its  practice,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
feeling  or  Expediency.  St.  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  the  demand  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  be  circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5),  on  another 
occasion  had  Timothy  circumcised  to  conciliate  the 
Jews,  and  that  he  might  preach  to  them  with 
more  effect  as  being  one  of  themselves  (Acts  xvi. 
3).  The  Abyssinian  Christians  still  practise  cir- 
cumcisiou   as  a  national    custom.      In   accordance 
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with  the  spirit  of  Christiauity,  those  who  ascribed 
efficacy  to  the  mere  outward  rite,  are  'spoken  of  in 
the  N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  "the  concision" 
or  "  amputation"  {r^v  Kararofj.'fjv) ;  while  the 
chiim  to  be  the  true  circumcision  is  vindicated  for 
Christians  themselves  (Phil.  iii.  2,  3).  An  ethical 
idea  is  attached  to  circumcision  even  in  the  0.  T., 
where  unclrcumcised  lips  (Ex.  vi.  12,  30),  or  ears 
(Jer.  vi.  10),  or  hearts  (Lev.  xxvi.  41)  are  spoken 
of,   ^.  e.,  either  stammeiing  or  dull,  closed  as  it 

were  wflh  a  foreskin  (Gesen.  Ifeh.  Lex.  s,  v.  7'[lV), 

or  rather  rebellious  and  unholy  (Deut.  xxx.  6; 
Jer.  iv.  4),  because  circumcision  was  the  symbol  of 
purity  (eee  Isj  Iii.  I ).  Thus  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is 
called  uucircumcised,  or  in  other  words  unclean 
(Lev.  xix.  23).  In  the  N.  T.  the  ethical  and  spi- 
ritual idea  of  puritv  and  holiness  is  fully  developed 
(Col.  ii.  11,  13 ;  Rom.  ii.  28,  29).        [T.  T.  P.] 

CIS  (Rec.  T.  Kis ;  Lachm.  with  A  B  C  D,  Kels  ; 
Cis)f  Acts  xiii.  21.     [Kisn,  1.] 

CI'SAI  {Kiffaios ;  Cis),  Esth.  xi.  2.    [KiSH,  2.] 

CIStERN  OM,  fromnxn,  dig  or  bore,  Gesen. 

176  ;  usually  \6.kkos  ;  cistema  or  lacus),  a  re- 
ceptacle for  water,  either  conducted  fiom  an  external 
spring,  or  proceeding  from  rain-fall. 

The  dryness  of  the  summer  months  between  May 
and  September,  in  Syiia,  and  the  scarcity  of  springs 
in.  many  parts  of  the  country,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  of 
which  abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period 
(Shaw,  Travels,  335  ;  S.  Jerome,  quoted  by  Har- 
mer,  i.  148  ;  Robinson,  i.  430  ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr. 
of  II.  L.  302,  303),   Thus  the  cistern  is  essentially 

distinguished  from  the  living  spring  |'*V,  ^w ;  but 
from  the  well  "1X3  Beer,  only  in  the  fact  that  Beer 
is  almost  always  used  to  denote  a  place  ordinarily 
containing  water  rising  on  the  spot,  while  "112,  Bor, 
is  often  used  for  a  dry  pit,  or  one  that  may  be  left 
dry  at  pleasure  (Stanley,  8.  Sf  P.  512, 514).  [AiN.] 
The  larger  sort  of  public  tanks  or  i-eservoirs,  in 
Arabic,  Birkeh,  Hebr.  Berecah,  are  usually  called 
in  A.  V.  "pool,"  while  for  the  smaller  and  more 
private  it  is  convenient  to  reserve  the  name  cis- 
tern. 

Both  birkehs  and  cisterns  are  frequent  throughout 
the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  them  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
affords  pecuhar.faciHties  either  in  original  excava- 
tion, or  by  enlargement  of  natural  cavities.  Dr. 
Robinson  remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
hill  country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  water  during  the  rainy  season  in 
tanks  and  cisterns,  in  the  cities  and  fields,  and  along 
the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves 
and  thpir  flocks,  and  for  the  comfort  qf  the  passing 
traveller.  Many  of  these  ai'e  obviously  antique, 
and  exist  along  ancient  roads  now  deserted.  On 
the  long  forgotten  way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel, 
"  broken  cisterns  "  of  high  antiquity  al*e  found  at 
regular  intei-vals,  Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo 
as  well  su]iplied  with  water,  in  a  dry  neighbourhood 
(xvi.  p.  760),  depends  mainly  for  this  upon  ifc; 
cisterns,  of  which  almost  every  private  house  pos- 
sesses one  or  more,  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which 
the  city  is  built.  The  following  ate  the  dimensions 
of  4,  belonging  to  the  house  in  which   I>r.  Ii.  rc- 
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sided.  (1.)  ISft.  X8xl2deep.  (2.)8x4xl5. 
(3.)  10x,10xl5.  (4.)  30x30x20.  The  cis- 
terns have  usually  a  round  opening  at  the  top, 
sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  above  and  fur- 
nished with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket  (Eccl. 
xii.  6),  so  that  they  have  externally  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is  con- 
ducted into  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  with  care  remains 
sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  In 
this  manner  most  of  the  larger  houses  and  public 
buildings  are  supplied  (Rob.,  i.  324,  5).  Josephus 
(5.  /.  iv.  4,  §4)  describes  the  abundant  provision 
for  water  supply  in  the  towers  and  fortresses  of 
Jerusalem,  a  supply  which  has  contributed  greatly 
to  its  capacity  for  defence,  while  the  dryness  of  the 
neighbourhood,  verifying  Sti-abo's  expression  t^v 
KvK\tf}  x^P°-^  ^X°^  \virp6.v  ical  &vvdpoi',  has  in 
all  cases  hindered  the  operations  of  besiege]  s. 
Thus  Hezekiah  stopped  the  supply  of  water  out- 
side the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  of 
Sennachei-ib  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4).  The  progi-ess 
of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  B.C.  134,  was  at  first  retarded 
by  want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  afterwards 
unexpectedly  relieved  (Joseph,  Ant.  xiii.  8  §2; 
Clinton,  iii.  p,  331).  Josephus  also  imputes  to 
divine  interposition  the  supply  of  water  with  which 
the  army  of  Titus  was  furnished  after  suffering 
from  want  of  it  (B.  J.  v.  9,  §4).  The  crusadei-s 
afto  during  the  siege  A.D.  1099,  were  harassed  by 
extreme  want  of  water  while  the  besieged  were 
fully  supplied  (Matth.  Paris,  Hist.  pp.  46,  49,  ed. 
Wat.).  The  defence  of  Masada  by  Joseph,  brother 
of  Herod,  against  Antigonus,  was  enabled  to  be  pro- 
longed, owing  to  an  unexpected  replenishing  of  the 
cisterns  by  a  shower  of  rain  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15, 
§2),  and  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cis- 
terns and  reservoir,  by  which  that  fortress  was  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  water,  as  he  liad  previously 
done  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  and  Machaerus  {B.  J. 
iv,  4,  §4,  iv.  6,  §2,  vii.  8,  §3).  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  says  very  little  water  is  found  at  Jerusalem, 
but  the  inhabitants  drink  rain-water,  which  they 
collect  in  their  houses  {Early  Trap.,  84). 

Burckhardt  mentions  cisterns  belonging  to  pii- 
vate  houses,  among  other  places,  at  Sermein  near 
Aleppo  (Syria,  p.  121),  EI  Bara,  in  the  Orontes 
valley  (p.  132),  Dhami  and  Missema  in  the  Lejah 
(pp.  110,  112,  118),  Tiberias  (p.  331),  Kerek  in 
Moab  (p.  377),  Mount  Tabor  (p.  334).  Of  some 
at  Habloh,  near  Gilgal,  the  dimensions  are  given 
by  Robinson:  — (1.)  7  ft.  X5X3  deep.  (2.) 
Nearly  the  same  as  (1).  (3.)  12x9x8.  They 
Iiave  one  or  two  steps  to  descend  into  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  one  near  Gaza,  now  disused,  described 
by  Sandys  as  "  a  mighty  cistern,  filled  only  by  the 
rain-water,  and  descended  into  by  stairs  of  stone" 
(Sandys,  p.  150;  Robinson,  ii.  39).  Of  those  at 
Hableh,  some  were  covered  with  flat  stones  resting 
on  arches,  some  entirely  open,  and  all  evidently 
ancient  (Robinson,  iii.  137). 

Empty  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons 
and  places  of  confinement.  Joseph  was  cast  into  a 
"  pit,"  "lis  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  and  his  "  dungeon" 
in  Egypt  is  called  by  the  same  name  (xli.  14),  Je- 
remiah was  thrown  into  a  miry  though  empty 
cistern,  whose  depth  is  indicated  by  the  coi-ds  used 
to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  To  this  prison 
tradition  has  assigned  a  locality  near  the  gate  called 
Herod's  gate  (Hasselquist,  140  ;  Maundrell,  Early 
Trav.  448).  Vitruvius  (viii.  7)  desciihi.'s  the  metliod 
in  use  m  his  day  for  constructing  watei-  tanks,  but 
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the  native  rock  of  Palestine  usually  superseded  the 
necessity  oi'  more  art  iu  this  work  than  is  sufficient 
to  excavate  a  basin  of  the  required  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  is  supplied  with  wuter.Lon- 
tained  in  arched  ci&U'rns  supported  by  pillais,  extend- 
ing under  a  great  part  of  the  old  city  (A'an  Egmont, 
Travels,  ii.  134).    [I'OOL  ;  WiiLL.]     [H.  W.  P.] 

CITHEEN  (  =  cithar;i,  KiUpa,  1  l\Iacc.  iv. 
54),  a  music;il  instrument  most  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  employed  by  the  Chaldeans  at  balls  and 
routs,  and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  Pales- 
tine on  their  return  thither  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  The  cithern  was  of  the  guitar  species, 
and  was  known  at  a  later  period  as  the  Cittei-n, 
under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by  the  old  dra- 
matists as  having  constituted  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  barber's  shop.  Of  the  same  species  is  the 
Cither  or  Zither  of  Southern  Germany,  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland. 

With  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  Cithern  or  Ci- 
thara  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  is  divided :  according  to  some  it  resembled 
in  form  the  Greek  delta  A,  others  represent  it  as  a 
halt-moon,  and  othei-s  again  like  the  modern  guitar. 
In  many  eastern  countries  it  is  still  in  use  with 
strings,  varying  in  number  from  three  to  twenty- 
four.  Under  the  name  of  Koothir,  the  traveller 
Niebulir  describes  it  as  a  wooden-plate  or  dish,  with 
a  hole  beneath  and  a  piece  of  skin 
stretched  above  like  a  di-um.  Two 
sticks,  joined  after  the  manner  of 
a  fan,  pass  through  the  skin  at 
the  end,  and  where  the  two  sticks 
stand  apart,  they  are  connected 
by  a  transversal  piece  of  wood. 
From  the  upper  end  of  this  wooden 
triangle  to  the  point  below  are 
fastened  five  chords,  which  at  a 
little  distance  above  their  jum> 
tion,  pass  over  a  bridge,  like  the 
strings  of  a  violin.  The  chords 
Cithern.  ^^.^  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of 

a  leather  thong  fastened  to  one  of  the  lateral  sticks 
of  the  triangle.  In  Mendelssohn's  edition  of  the 
Psalms^  representations  are  given  of  the  several 
musical  instruments  met  with  iu  the  sacred  Books, 
and  Koothir  or  Kothros  is  described  by  the  accom- 
panying figure. 

The  Cithara,  if  it  be  not  the  same  with,  resem- 
bles very  closely  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Psalms,  under  the  denominations  of  "1133 
35^  /33,  respectivelyrenderedintheA.V.  "harp," 
"  psaltery,"  "  organ."  In  Chaldee,  Cithara  is  trans- 
lated Di"inip,  the  Keri  for  Dnn''P  (Dan.  iii.  5). 
In  the  A.  V.,  DnHp  is  rendered  "  harp,''  and  the 

same  word  is  employed  instead  of  Cithern  (1  Mace, 
iv.  54)  in  liobert  Barker's  edition  of  the  English 
Bible,  London,  1615.  Gesenius  considers  Cithara 
as  the  same  with  harp ;  but  Luther  translates  ki- 
Qdpais  by  mit  Ffeifen,  "with  pipes."  (See  Biour 
to  Mendelssohn's  Psalms^  2nd  Pref. ;  Niebuhr,  Tra- 
vels; Fiivst's  Concordance.     Gesenius  on  the  word 
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Dnnj?.) 


[D.  w.  M.] 


CITIES  (1,  nnV,  plur.  of  both  nV,  Ar,  and 
also  y^,  Ir,  from  l-IJ?,  to  keep  watch — Ges.  1004, 
5;  once  (Judg.  x.  4)  in  plur.  0''"]^^,  for  the  sake 


of  a    play    with   the   same   word,   plux'.    of  ^V. 

a  young  ass;  ttSXsls  ;  civitates,  or  urhes.     2.  '\V~\p 

Kirjath;  once  in  dual,  D''n^"lp,  Kirjathaiin  (Kum. 

xxxii.    37),   from   Hip,   approach   as   <^n   enemy, 

prefixed  as  a  name  to  many  names  of  towns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan  existing  before  the  conquest, 
aa  Kirjath-Arba,  probably  the  most  ancient  name 
for  city,  but  seldom  used  iu  prose  as  a  general 
name  for  town  (Ges.  1236 ;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
App.  §80). 

The  classification  of  the  human  race  into  dwellers 
in  towns  and  nomade  wanderers  (Gen.  iv.  20,  22) 
seems  to  he  intimated  by  the  etymological  sense  of 
both  words,  Ar,  or  ir,  and  Kirjath,  viz.  as  places 
of  security  against  an  enemy,  distinguished  from 
the  unwalled  village  or  hamlet,  whose  resistance  is 
more  easily  overcome  by  the  marauding  tribes  of 
the  desert.  This  distinction  is  found  actually  ex- 
isting in  countries,  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  which 
the  tent-dwell ei-s  are  found,  like  the  Ilechabites, 
almost  side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
sometimes  even  sojom-ning  within  them,  but  not 
amalgamated  with  ihe  inhabitants,  and  in  general 
making  the  desei-t  their  home,  and,  unlike  the 
Rechabites,  robbery  their  undissembled  occupation 
(Judg.  V.  7;  Jer.  xxxv.  9,  11  ;  Fraser,  Persia, 
366,  380;  Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  147- 
156;  Burckhardt,  ]!^otes  on  Bedouins,  i.  157; 
Wellsted,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  335  ;  Porter,  Da- 
mascus, ii.  96,  181, 188 ;  Yaux,  Kineveh  and  Per- 
sepolis,  c.  ii.  note  A;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  27'2  ; 
Nin.  ^  Bab.  141).     [Villages.] 

The  earliest  notice  iu  Scripture  of  city-building 
is  of  Enoch  by  Cain,  in  the  land  of  his  "  exile" 
(113,  Nod,  Gen.  iv.  17).  After  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  founded  Babel, 
Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
and  Asshur,  a  branch  from  the  same  stock,  built 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth-by-the-river,  Calah,  and  Resen, 
the  last  being  "  a  gi'eat  city."  A  subsequent  pas- 
sage mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad- 
mah,  Zeboim,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  but  without  implying  for  them  antiquity  equal 
to  that  of  Nmcveh  and  the  rest  (Gen.  x.  10-12,  19, 
xi,  3,  9,  xxxvi.  37).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  supposes,  1. 
that  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.)  was 
prior  to  the  building  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  indicat- 
ing a  migration  or  conquest  from  Pei-sia  or  Assyiia ; 
2.  that  by  Nimrod  is  to  be  understood,  not  an  indi- 
vidual, but  a  name  denoting  the  "settlers"  in  the 
Assyrian  plain ;  and  3.  that  the  names  Rehoboth, 
Calah,  &c.,  when  first  mentioned,  only  denoted  sites 
of  buildings  affcerwai-ds  erected.  He  supposes  that 
Nineveh  was  built  about  1250  B.C.,  and  Calah 
about  a  century  later,  while  Babylon  appears  to 
have  existed  iu  the  15th  century  B.C.  If  this  be 
correct,  we  must  infer  that  the  places  then  attacked, 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  &c.,  were  cities  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  inasmuch  as 
when  they  were  destroyed  a  few  years  later,  they 
were  cities  in  every  sense  of  the  tenii.  The  name 
Kiijathaim,  "double-city"  {Ges.  1236),  indicates 
an  existing  city,  and  not  only  a  site.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  remains  of  civic  building  existing 
in  Moab  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not,  in  some 
cases,  the  same  as  those  erected  by  the  aboriginal 
Emims  and  Rephaims.  (See  also  the  name  Avith, 
"ruins,"  Ges^lOOO;  Gen.  xix.  1,  29,  xxxvi.  35; 
Is.  xxiii.  13 ;  Wilkinson,  A7k.  Eg.  i.  308  ;  Layard, 
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Nin.  ^  Bah.  632;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  309,  ii. 
190 ;  Rawlinson,  Outlines  of  Assyr.  Hist.  4,  5.) 
But  though  it  appears  pvobahle  that,  whatever 
dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  building  of  Babylon 
or  Nineveh  in  their  later  condition,  they  were  in 
fact  rebuilt  at  those  epochs,  and  not  founded  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  towns  in  some  foiin  or  other 
may  have  occupied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh  or 
Calah  ;  it  is*quite  clear  that  cities  existed  in  Syria 
prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  himself  came 
from  "Ur,"  the  "city"  of  the  Chaldseans  (Ges. 
55 ;  Rawlinson,  4). 

The  earliest  description  of  a  city,  properly  so 
called,  is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1-22) ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  from  veiy  early  times  cities  existed  on 
the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus.  The 
last,  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  must 
from  its  unrivalled  situation  have  always  com- 
manded a  congregated  population ;  Hebron  is  said 
to  have  been  built  seven  years  before  5ioan  (Tanis) 
in  Egypt,  and  is  thus  the  only  Syrian  town  which 
presents  the  elements  of  a  date  for  its  foundation 
(Num.  xiii.  22;  Stanley,  S.  #  P.  409;  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  6,  §4 ;  Conybeai-e  and  Howson,  Life  and  Ep. 
of  St.  Paul,  I.  94,96). 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  date 
may  be  given  to  Egyptian  civiHzation,  there  were 
inhabited  cities  in  Egypt  long  before  this  (Gen.  xii. 
14, 15  ;  Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  151 ;  Wilkinson, 
i.  307  ;  Diet,  of  Geog.  art.  Tanis^.  The  name,  how- 
ever, of  Hebron,  Kirjath-Arba,  indicates  its  existence 
at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  the 
city,  or  fortified  place  of  Arba,  an  aboriginal  province 
of  Southern  Palestine  (Gen.  xadii.  2  ;  Josh.  xiv.  15). 
The  "  tower  of  Edar,"  near  Betldehem,  or  "  of 

flocks'*  my  '''^^Pj  indicates  a  position  fortified 
against  marauders  (Gen.  xxxv.  21).  Whether  "  the 
city  of  Shalem "  be  a  site  or  an  existing  town  can- 
not be  detennined,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  situation  of  Shechem  is  as  well  identified  in  the 
present  day,  as  its  importance  as  a  fortified  place  is 
plain  from  the  Scripture  naiTative  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18, 
xxxiv.  20,  26  ;  Robinson,  ii.  287).  On  the  whole 
it  seems  plain  that  the  Canaanite,  who  was  "  in 
the  land"  before  the  coming  of  Abraham,  had 
already  built  cities  of  more  or  less  importance, 
which  had  been  largely  increased  by  the  time  of  the 
return  from  Egypt. 

Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were 
cities  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  14, 15;  Num.  xiii.  22^ 
Wilkinson,  i.  4,  5).  The  Israelites,  during  their 
sojourn  there,  were  employed  in  building  or  forti- 
f5dng  the  "  treasure  cities  "  of  Pithom  (Abbasieh) 
and  Raamses  (Ex.  i.  11;  Herod,  ii.  158;  Winer, 
Gesenius,  s.vv.;  Robinson,  1.  54,  55);  but  their 
pastoral  habits  make  it  unlikely  that  they  should 
build,  still  less  fortify,  cjties  of  their  own  in  Goshen 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  1-11). 

Meanwhile  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Syi'ia  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had  grown  in  power  and 
in  number  of  "  fenced  cities."  In  the  kingdom  of 
Sihou  are  many  names  of  cities  preserved  to  the 
present  day ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  in  Bashan, 
were  60  "  great  cities  with  walls  and  brazen  bars," 
besides  unwalled  villages;  and  also  23  cities  in 
Gilead,  which  were  occupied  and  perhaps  partly 
rebuilt  or  foiliified  by  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxi.  21,  32,  33,  35,  xxxii.  1-3,  34,  42 ; 
Deut.  iii.  4,  5,  14 ;  Josh.  xi.  xiii. ;  1  K.  iv.  13 ; 
1  Chr.  ii.  22 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria^  31 1,.457  ;  Poiier, 
Damascus,  ii.  195,  196,  20(3,  ^r)!),  '^75). 
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On  the  west  of  Jordan,  whilst  31  "royal"  cities 
are  enumerated  (Josh,  xii.),  in  the  district  assigned 
to  Judah  125  "  cities"  with  villages  are  reckoned 
(Josh.  XV.) ;  in  Benjamin  26 ;  to  Simeon  17  ;  Za- 
bulual2;  Issachar  16;  Asher  22;  Naphtali  19; 
Dan  17  (Josh,  xviii.  xix..).  But  fi-om  some  of  these 
the  possessors  were  not  expelled  tiU  a  late  period, 
and  Jenisalem  itself  was  not  captured  till  the  time 
of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9). 

From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city- 
dwelling  and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral 
people.  David  enlarged  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon, 
besides  embellishing  his  capital,  also  built  or  rebuilt 
Tadmor,  Palmyi'a,  Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Hazor,  and 
Megiddo,  besides  store-cities  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9,  10 ; 

1  K.  ix.  15-18  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  6).  To  Solomon  also 
is  ascribed  by  eastern  tradition  the  building  of  Per- 
sepolis  (Chardin,  Voyage,  viii.  390 ;  Maudelslo,  i. 
p.  4;  Kuran,  c.  xxxviii.). 

The  works  of  Jeroboam  at  Shechem  (1 K.  xii.  25 ; 
Judg,  ix.  45),  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10),  of 
Baasha  at  Rama,  interrupted  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  17, 
22),  of  Omri  at  Samaria  (xvi.  24),  the  rebmlding 
of  Jericho  in  the  time  of  Ahab  (xvi.  34),  the  works 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  12),  of  Jotiiam  (2  Chr. 
xxvii.  4),  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  later 
still,  the  works  of  Herod  and  his  family,  belong  to 
their  respective  articles. 

Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habitation 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads: — 1.  cities;  2. 
towns  with  citadels  or  towers  for  resort  and  defenfe ; 
3.  unwallfed  villages.  The  cities  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  in  almost  all  cases  *'  fenced  cities,"  {.  e. 
possessing  a  wall  with  towers  and  gates  (Lev.  xxv. 
29  ;  Deut.  ix.  1 ;  Josh.  ii.  15,  vi.  20;  1  Sam.xxiii. 
7;  IK.  iv.  13;2K.vi.26,vii.  3,xviii.8,13;Actfi 
ix.  25) ;  and  that  as  a  mark  of  conquest  was  to 
break  down  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  city-wall  of 
the  captured  place,  so  the  first  care  of  the  defenders, 
as  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity, 
was  to  rebuild  the  fortifications  (2  K.  xiv.  13,  22 ; 

2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  6,  xxxiii.  14 ;  Neh.  iii.  iv.  vi.  vii. ; 

1  Mac.  iv.  60,  61,  x.  45 ;  Xen.  Bell.  ii.  2,  §15). 
Bat  around  the  city,  especially  in  peaceable  times, 

lay  undefended  suburbs  (^C^lip,  TrepurirSpia,  svb- 

urbana,  1  Chr.  vi.  57,  et  seqq.  ;  Num.  xxxv.  1-5; 
Josh,  xxi.),  to  which  the.  privileges  of  the  city  ex-  ' 
tended.  The  city  thus  became  tlie  citadel,  while 
the  population  overflowed  into  the  suburbs  (1  Mac. 
xi.  61).  The  absence  of  walls  as  indicating  security 
in  peaceable  times,  combined  with  populousness,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Egypt,  is 
illusti-ated  by  the  prophet  Zechaiiah  (ii.  4 ;  1  K.  iv. 
25 ;  Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  306). 

According  to  Eastern  custom,  special  cities  were 
appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies  for  the  seiTice 
of  the  state ;  cities  of  store,  for  chariots,  for  horae- 
men,  for  building  purposes,  for  provision  for  the 
royal  table.  Special  govemoi"S  for  these  and  their 
sun-ounding  districts  were  appointed  by  David  and 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7,  ix.  19;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25; 

2  Chr.  xvii.  12,  xxi.  3 ;  1  Mac.  x.  39 ;  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  4,  §10).  To  this  practice  our  Lord  alludes  in 
his  parable  of  the  pounds,  and  it  agrees  with  the 
theory  of  Hindoo  government,  which  was  to  be 
conducted  by  lords  of  single  townships,  of  10, 
100,  or  1000  towns  (Luke  xix.  17,  19;  Elphin- 
stoue,  Lmlia,  c.  ii.  i.  39,  and  App.  v.  p.  485). 

To  the  Levites  48  cities  were  assigned,  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suburban  gi'ound,  and  out  of  these  48, 
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13  were  specially  resorved  for  the  family  of  AaroQ, 
9  ill  Jiulah  aiid  4  in  Benjamin,  and  0  as  refuge 
cities  (Josfi.  xxi.  13,  42),  but  after  the  division  of 
the  kingdoms  the  Le-^ates  in  Israel  left  their  cities 
and  resorted  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xi. 
13,  14). 

The  intenial  government  of  Jewish  cities  was 
vested  before  the  captivity  in  a  cpuncil  of  elders 
with  judges,  who  were  required  to  be  priests : 
Josephus  says  seven  judges  with  two  Levites  as  offi- 
cei"s,  xnn}p4Tai  (Deut.  xxi.  5,  19,  xvi.  18,  xix.  17  ; 
Ruth  iv.  2  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §14).  Under  the 
kings  a  president  or  governor  appeal's  to  have  been 
appointed  (1  Iv.  xsii.  26  ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  25)  ;  and 
judges  were  sent  out  on  circuit,  who  referred  mat- 
tei's  of  doubt  to  a  council  composed  of  priests,  Le- 
vites, and  eldei-s,  at  Jei-usalem  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29 ;  2  Chr.  xix.  5,  8,  10,  11).  After  the  captivity 
Ezra  made  similar  arrangements  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  (Ezr.  vii.  25).  In  the  time  of 
Josephus  there  appear  to  have  been  councils  in  the 
pro\nncial  towns,  with  presidents  in  each,  under  the 
directiote  of  the  great  council  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  9,  §4;  B.J.  ii.  21,  §3;  Vit.  12,  13, 
27,  34,  57,  61,  68,  74).     [Sanhedrim.] 

In  many  Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  city  is  much 
increased  (Niebuhr,  Voyage,  ii.  172,  239  ;  Cony- 
iseave  and  Howson,  i.  96 ;  Eothen,  240),  The  vast 
extent  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  may  thus  be  in 
part  accounted  for  (Diod.  ii.  70;  Quint.  Curt.  v. 
j.  26  ;  Jon.  iv.  11 ;  Chardin,  Voy.  vii.  273,  284; 
Porter,  Damascus,  i.  153 ;  P.  della  Valle,  ii.  33). 
In  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely 
naiTow,  seldom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded 
camels,  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  paseengers,  to 
pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
streets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  wide  enough  for 
chariots  to  pass  each  other  (Nah.  ii.  4;  Olearius, 
Trav.  294,  309 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arabia,  i. 
188;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  330;  Mrs.  Poole, 
Englishwoman  in  Egypt^  i.  141).     The  word  for 

streets  used  by  Nahum — Jn2nl,from  3n*l,  broad, 

TfAarerai  • —  is  used  also  of  streete  or  broad  places 
in  Jerusalem  (Prov.  i.  20;  Jer.  v,  1,  xxii.  4; 
Cant.  iii.  2)  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
■TrAaTcTai  into  which  the  sick  were  brought  to 
receive  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  v.  15)  were 
more  likely  to  be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the 
special  piazze  of  the  city.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
immense  concourse  which  resorted  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  feasts  would  induce  wider  streets  than  in  other 
cities.  Herod  built  in  Antioch  a  wide  street  paved 
with  stone,  and  having,  covered  ways  on  each  side. 
Agrippa  II.  paved  Jerusalem  with  white  stone 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §2,  3,  xx.  9,  §7).  The  Straight 
street  of  Damascus  is  still  clearly  defined  and  recog- 
nizable (Irby'  and  Mangles,  v.  86  ;  Robinson,  iii. 
454,  455). 

In  building  Caesarea,  Josephus  says  that  Herod 
was  careful  to  caixy  out  the  drainage  effectually 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  19,  §6) ;  we  cannot  determine  whe- 
ther the  internal  commerce  of  Jewish  cities  was 
carried  on  as  now  by  means  of  bazS,rs,  but  we  read 
of  the  bakers'  street  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and  Josephus 
speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware  mai'ket,  a 
•  place  of  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  the  clothes  market, 
at  Jerusalem  {B.  J.  v.  8,  §1). 

The  open  spaces  (TrXareTai)  neai'  the  gates  of 
towns  were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  used 
as  places  of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding  courts 
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by  kinu,"s  and  judges,  and  of  general  resort  by 
citizens  (Gen.  xxiii.  10  ;  liuth  iv.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  2, 
xviii.  24;  2  K.  vii.  1,  3,  20;  2  -Chr.  xviii.  9, 
xxxii.  6  ;  Neh.  viii.  13  ;  Job  xxix.  7  ;  Jer.  xvii.  19  ; 
Matt.  vi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  26).  They  were  also' used 
as  places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punishment 
(Jer.  XX,  2  ;  Am.  v.  10). 

Prisons  were  under  the  kingly  government,  within 
the  royal  precinct  (Gen.  xxxix.  20  ;  1  K.  xxii.  27  ; 
Jer.  xxxii,  2  ;  Neh.  iii,  25  ;  Acts  xxi.  34,  xxiii.  35). 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  supply  both  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities  with  water,  both  by  tanks  and  cis- 
terns for  rain-water,  and  by  reservoii-s  supplied  by 
aqueducts  from  distant  springs.  Such  was  the 
fountain  of  Gihon,  the  aqueduct  of  Hezekiab  (2  K. 
XX.  20  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30  ;  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  of  Solo- 
mon (Eccl.  ii.  6),  of  which  last  water  is  still  con- 
veyed from  near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  (Maun- 
drell.  Early  Trav.  457  ;  Robinson,  i.  347,  8). 
Josephus  also  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Pilate 
to  bring  water  to  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  2), 
[Conduit.] 

Burial-places,  except  in  special  cases,  were  outside 
the  city  (Num.  xix.  11,  16  ;  Matt.  viii.  28  ;  Luke 
vii.  12  ;  John  xix.  41  ;  Heb.  xiii.  12).     [H.  W.  P.] 

CITIES  OF  KEEUGE  (toS'^SH  nV,  from 
D7p,  contracted,  Gesen.  1216  ;  irSXeis  Toiv  (pvya- 


BevTTjpiuVj  (pvyaBivr-fipia,  (pvyadeia ; 
fugitivorum  aiixilia,praesidia,  separata;  urbes  fu~ 
gitivorvm)..  Six  Levitical  cities  specially  chosen  for 
refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide  until  released 
from  banishment  by  the  death  of  the  high-priest 
(Num.  xxxw.  6,  13,  15;  Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9). 
[Blood,  Avenger  of.]  There  were  three  on  each 
side  of  Jordan.  1.  Kedesei,  in  Naphtali,- A'ec?es, 
about  twenty  miles  E.S.E.  from  Tyre,  twelve 
S.S.W.  from  Banias  (1  Chr.  vi.  76;  Robinson, 
ii.  439;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  89).  2. 
SHEGiiEii,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  Nabulus  (Josh, 
xxi.  21;  1  Chr.  vi.-67;  2  Chr.  x,  1;  Robinson, 
ii.  287,  288).  3.  Hebron,  in  Judah,  el-A'hulU. 
The  two  last  were  royal  cities,  and  the  latter  sacer- 
dotal also,  inhabited  by  David,  and  fortiiied  by  Re- 
hoboam  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  2  Sam.  v.  5;  1  Chr,  vL 
55,  xxix.  27  ;  2  Chr.  xi.  10 ;  Robinson,  i.  213,  ii. 
89),  4.  On  the  E,  side  of  Jordan — Bezer,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  said  in  the 
Gemara  to  be  opposite  to  Hebron,  perhaps  Bosor, 
but  the  site  has  not  yet  been  found  (Deut,  iv, 
43  ;  Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.-36 ;  1  Mac,  v.  26 ;  Joseph, 
Ant.  iv.  7,  §4;  Reland,  662).  5.  Ramoth- 
GiLEAD,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  supposed  to  be  on  or 
near  the  site  of  es-Szalt  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xxi. 
38  ;  1  K.  xxii.  3;  Reland,  iii.  p.  966).  6.  Golan, 
in  Bashan,  in  the  half-tiibe  of  Manasseh,  a  town 
whose  site  has  not  been  asceriained,  but  which 
doubtless  gave  its  name  to  the  district  of  Gau- 
lonitis,  Jaulan  (Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xxi.  27 ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  71;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §4;  Reland, 
p.  815;  Porter,  Damascus^  ii.  251,  254;  Burck- 
hardt, Syria,  p.  286). 

The  Gemara  notices  that  the  cities  on  each  side 
of  the  Jordan  were  nearly  opposite  each  other,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  to  divide  the  land 
into  three  parts  (Deut.  xix.  2;  Reland,  iii,  p.  G62). 
Mairaonides  says  all  the  48  Levitical  cities  had  the 
pj-ivilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge-cities 
were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  tlie  bomicide 
gratuitously  (Calmet  On  Num.  xxxv.). 
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Most  of  the  Rabbinical  re6nemcnts  on  the  Law  are 
stated  under  BiX)OD,  Revenger  of.  To  them  may 
be  added  the  following.  If  the  homicide  committed 
a  fivjsh  act  of  manslaughter,  he  was  to  flee  to  an- 
other city  ;  but  if  he  were  a  Levite,  to  wander  from 
city  to  city.  An  idea  prevailed  that  when  the  Mes- 
siah came  three  more  cities  would  be  added ;  a 
misinterpretation,  as  it  seems,  of  Deut,  xix.  8,  9 
(Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor.  clii,  208).  The  altar  at 
Jerusalem,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the  city  itself, 
possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  under  similar 
restrictions;  a  privilege  claimed,  as  regards  the 
former,  successfully  by  Adonijah  and  in  vain  by 
Joab ;  accorded,  as  regards  the  city,  to  Shimei,  but 
forfeited  by  him  (1  K.  i.  53,  ii.  28,  38,  36,  46). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  present 
some  difficulties  in  int«rj>retation.  The  Levitical 
cities  were  to  have  a  space  of  1000  cubits  (about 
5H;i  yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and 
other  purposes.  Presently  after,  2000  cubits  are 
ordered  to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Xum .  xxxv.  4, 5; .  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  either  the  2000 
cubits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1000  as  ''fields  of  the 
suburbs"  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  as  appeare  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  gift  to  Caleb,  which  excluded  the 
city  of  Hebron,  but  included  the  "  fields  and  villages 
of  the  city"  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12,  Patrick.),  or  that 
the  additional  2000  cubits  were  a  special  gift  to 
the  refuge-cities,  whilst  the  other  Levitical  cities 
had  only  1000  cubits  for  suburb,  Calmet  supposes 
the  line  of  2000  cubits  to  be  measured  parallel,  and 
the  1000  perpendicular  to  the  city  wall;  an  ex- 
'  planation,  however,  which  supposes  all  the  cities  to 
be  of  the  same  size  fCalmet  On  Numher.H,  xxxv,). 

The  right  of  asylum  possessed  by  many  TJieek 
and  Roman  towns,  especially  Eph^us,  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time  much  abused,  and  was  cui-tailed  by 
Tibei-ius  (Tac.  Ana.  m.  60,  63).  It  was  granted, 
under  certain  limitations,  to  church^^s  by  Chiistian 
emperors  fCod.  i.  tit.  12;  Gibbon,  c.  xx.  iii.  35, 
Smith).  Hence  came  the  right  of  sanctuary  pos- 
sessefl  by  so  many  *  churches  in  the  middle  ages 
(Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  c,  ix.  pt.  1,  vol.  iii.  302, 
11th  ed.).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CIT'DIS  {KtrUoL,  Alex.  Ktriafoi;  Ceici), 
1  Maco.  viii,  5.     [Ciiittim.] 

CITIZENSHIP  (iroKiTiia ;  civitas).  The  use 
of  this  term  in  Scripture  has  exclusive  reference  to 
the  usages  of  the  Roman  empire ;  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  which  was  framed  on  a  basis  of 
religious,  rather  than  of  political  privileges  and  dis- 
tinctions, the  idea  of  the  commonwealth  was  merged 
in  that  of  the  congi-e^ation,  to  which  ever)'  Hebrew, 
and  even  sti-angers  under  certain  restrictions,  were 
admitted.  [Coy  GREG  ATI  ON;  Steaxgers.]  The 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  was  widely  e.^tendiwl 
under  the  emi^erors ;  it  was  originally  acquired  in 
various  way^,  as  by  purchase  (Ads  xxii.  28 ;  Cic, 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  36 ;  Dion.  Cass.  Ix.  1 7),  by  militaiy 
sen-ices  (Cjc.  pro  Balh.  22;  Suet.  A"/^.  47),  by 
favour  CTac.  /Hit.  iii.  47),  or  by  manumi.ssion. 
The  right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's  children 
fAf.ts  x\ii.  26).  The  Jews  had  rendered  signal 
ser\'ices  to  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Egyptian  war 
(J'>seph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §1,  2;,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  many  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city 
on  that  ground ;  cejtain  it  is  that  gi-eat  numbers  of 
Jews,  who  were  Homan  citizf;ns,  were  scattered 
over Grecfre and  Asia  y]'mor(AHt.  xiv.  10, §13,  14), 
Among  the  p:i\'iIe;:r'.-<  attach'^!  to  citizenship,  we 
may  iKitf  tli.it  a  man  rrould  not  be  t>oinid  or  impri- 
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Boned  without  a  formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still 
less  be  scourged  (Acts  xvi,  37  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  G3, 
66);  the  simple  assertion  of  citizenship  was  suffi- 
cient to  deter  a  magistrate  from  such  a  step  (Acts 
xxii,  25  ;  Cic-  in  Verr.  v.  62),  as  any  infringement 
of  the  privilege  wan  visited  with  severe  punish- 
ment. A  Jew  could  only  plead  exemption  from 
such  treatment  before  a  Koman  magistrate  ;  he  was 
still  liable  to  it  from  Jewish  authorities  (2  Cor.  xi. 
24;  Seld,  de  8yn.  ii.  15,  §11).  Another  privilege 
attaching  to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  fiom  a  piit- 
vincial  tribunal  to  the  emperor  at  iiome  (Acts  xxv, 
11).  [W.  L.  B,]/ 

CITRON.     [Apple  Tree.] 

CLAXJDA  (K\aiJ5r/,  Acts  xxvii,  16;  called 
Gaudos  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  KKavZos  by  Ptolemy, 
and  KXavZia  in  the  Stwll  imi'iJi  Mark  Mngni :  it  is 
still  called  Clo-ada^aeHa,  or  Gai/donesi,  by  the  Gi'eeks, 
which  the  Italians  have  corrupted  into  Go-4zo). 
This  small  island,  unimpoitant  in  itself  and  in  its 
hisbji-y,  is  of  very  great  geographical  importance 
in  reference  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  at  Me- 
lita.  The  position  of  Clauda  is  nearly  due  W,  of 
Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [Fair  Ha- 
vens], and  nearly  due  S.  of  Piioexice.  (See 
Ptol.  iii.  17,  §1 ;  StrMiam..  p,  496  ;  Ed.  Gail.) 
The  ship  was  seized  by  the  gale  a  little  after  pass- 
ing Cape  Matala,  when  on  her  way  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii,  12-17).  The  *;tonn 
came  down  from  the  island  (kot'  .o^t^j,  v.  14), 
and  there  was  danger  lest  the  ship  should  be  driven 
into  the  African,  ^-yrtis  (v.  17),  It  is  added  that 
she  was  driven  to  Clauda  and  ran  under  the  lee  of 
it  (v.  16).,  We  see  at  once  that  this  is  in  harmony 
with,  and  confirmatory  of,  the  arguments  derivable 
from  all  the  other  geographical  circumstances  of 
the  case  (as  well  as  from  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Euroclydon  or  Euro-Aquilo,,  which  lead  ns  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  the  gale  came  from  the  N.E., 
or  rather  l^.X.E.  Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there 
would  be  smooth  water,  advantage  of  which  was 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  boat  on  board, 
and  making  preparations  for  riding  out  the  gale, 
[Siiil-'.]  rSmith,  I'o//.  and  Shi'pirreck  of  St.  Pwd, 
2nd  ed,  pp.  92,  98,  253.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

CLAU'DIA  (KXavZia),  a  Christian  female 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timothens- 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  this  Claudia 
was  a  British  maiden,  daughter  of  king  Cogidub- 
nus,  an  ally  of  Home  (Tacit.  Agncfd.  14),  who 
took  the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  TiUiius 
Claudius,  .^he  appears  to  Imre  become  the  wife  of 
Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse.  (See 
Martial,  lib.  iv.  Epigr.  13.)  This  Pudens,  we 
leather  from  an  inscription  found  at  f  "hichester,  and 
now  in  the  gardens  at  *^Jof>dwoo'l,  was  at  one  time 
in  close  connexion  with  king  Co^dubnns,  and  gave 
an  area  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  and  Minerva^ 
which  was  built  by  that  king's  authority.  And 
Claudia  is  .said  in  Martial  (xi.  53)  to  have  been 
caertdeis  /irit-mnis  edif.n.  Moreover,  she  is  there 
also  called  Rvfina.  Now  Pomponia,  wife  of  the 
late  cr^mmander  in  Britain,  Atilus  Plautius,  under 
whom  Claudia's  father  was  rec-ivf^fl  into  alliance, 
bfrlongf-'l  tf.  a  houfe  of  which  the  Rofi  were  one  of 
the  chief  branch<-,i.  If  .she  herself  were  a  iJufa,  ' 
and  Claudia  ht-r  prot-^^jZ"",  the  latter  might  well 
be  callnl  Knlina :  an<\  we  know  that  I'dmprmia 
was  trie^l  ;i,s  SfpersiJitonuf  exienvie  rea  in  the  year 
■''7,  Tacit.  Ana.  xii.  32:  fio  tlmt  t!i*-re  are  many 
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ciTOumstaiices  conciuTeut,  teudiiig  to  give  verisimi- 
litude to  the  conjecture.  See  Archdeacon  Williams's 
pamphlet,  *'  On  Pudcns  ajid  Claudia;" — au  article 
iu  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1858,  entitled 
"  The  Romans  at  Colchester  ;" — and  an  Excm-sus  in 
Alford's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  iii.  prolegg.  p.  104, 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  two  works  first  men- 
tioned are  embodied  in  a  summary  form.    [H.  A.] 

OLAU'DIUS  (KAauSios;  in  full,  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  Drusus  Germanicus),  foui-th  Roman 
emperor,  successor  of  Caius  Caligula,  reigned 
from  41  to  54  A.D.  He  wa-s  son  of  Nero  Dmsus, 
was  born  in  Lyons  Aug.  1,  B.C.  9  or  10,  and 
lived  private  and  unknown  till  the  day  of  his 
being  called  to  the  throne,  January  24,  A.D.  41, 
He  was  nominated  to  the  supreme  power  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  First 
(Jos.  Ant.  xis.  2,  §1,  3,  4;  Suet.  Claud,  10); 
and  when  on  the  throne  he  proved  himself  not 
ungrateful  to  him :  for  he  enlarged  the  ten'ltory  of 
Agrippa  by  adding  to  it  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  some 
districts  of  Lebanon,  and  appointed  his  brother  Herod 
to  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  (^ Joseph.  Ant.  xLx.  5,  §6 ; 
Dion  Cassius,  Ix.  8),  giving  to  this  latter  also,  after 
his  brother's  death,  the  presidency  over  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant  sx.  1 ,  §3).  In  Claudius's 
reign  there  were  several  famines,  arising  from  unfa- 
Tourable  harvests  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  11 ;  Euseb,  Chron. 
Armen.  I.  269,  271;  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13),  and  one 
such  occuiTed  in  Palestine  and  Syiia  (Acts  xi.  28-30) 
under  the  procurators  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius 
Alexander  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §6,  and  5,  §2),  which 
perhaps  lasted  some  years.  Claudius  was  induced 
by  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  in  Rome,  to  expel  them 
from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud.  25 ;  Jvdacos  impid- 
sore  Chresto  assidae  tumultuantes  Eoma  expulit ; 
cf.  Acts  xviii.  2).  It  is  probable  that  Suetonius  here 
refers  to  some  open  dissension  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  when  it,  and  the  consequent  edict, 
took  place,  is  very  uncertain.  Orosius  {Hist.  vii. 
6)  fixes  it  in  the  9th  year  of  Claudius,  A.D.  49  or 
50  ;  refening  to  Josephus,  who,  however,  says 
nothing  about  it.  Pearson  {^Annal.  Paul.  p.  22) 
thinks  the  12th  year  more  probable  (a.d.  52  or 
53).  As  Auger  remarks  {de  ratione  temporum  in 
Actts  App.  p.  117),  the  edict  of  expulsion  would 
hardly  be  published  as  long  as  Herod  Agrippa  was 
at  Rome,  i.e.  before  the  year  49.  Claudius,  after 
a  weak  and  foolish  reign  (mm  principem  se,  sed  mi- 
nistrum  egit,  Sueton.  29),  was  poisoned  by  his  fourth 
wife  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  (Tacit,  Ann.  xii. 
66,  7  ;  Suet.  Claud.  44,  5  ;  Joseph.  Arit.  xx.  8,  §1 ; 
B.  J.  ii.  12,  §8),  October  13,  A.D.  54.      [H.  A.] 

CLAU'DIUS  LYS'IAS.     [Lysias.] 

CLAY  (D^D  ;  tnjKSs  ;  hurrms  or  latum),  a  sedi- 

mentaiy  earth,  tough  and  plastic,  arising  from  the 
disintegi-ation  of  felspar  and  similar  minerals,  and 
always  containing  silica  and  alumina  combined  in 
Tariable  proportions.  As  the  sediment  of  water 
remaining  in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used 
frequently  in  0.  T.  {e.  g.  Is.  Ivii.  20  ;  Jer.  xxxviii. 
6 ;  Ps.  xviii.  42),  and  in  N.  T.  {-jr-nXSs,  John  ix.  6), 
a  mixture  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  sense  of  potter's  clay  (Is.  xii.  25). 
The  alluvial  soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  supply 
material  for  pottery,  a  manufacture  which  we  Imow 
was,  as  it  still  is,  earned  on  in  the  coimtry  (Jer. 
xviii.  2,  6),  but  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  so 
small  as  to  afford  little  or  no  means  of  determining, 
.  and  the  clay  of  Palestine,  like  that  of  Egypt,  is  pro- 
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bably  more  loam  than  clay  (Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery, 
i.  55,  15ii).  [Pottery.]  The  word  most  com- 
monly used  for  "  pottei-'s  clay  "  is  "iDH  (Ex.  i. 
14  ;  Job  iv.  19 ;  Is.  xxix.  16  ;  Jer.  xviii.  4,  &c.Y 
Bituminous  shale,  convertible  into  clay,  is  said  to 
exist  largely  at  the  som-ce  of  the  Jordan,  and  near 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  gi-eat  seat  of  the  pottery  of  the 
present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gaza,  where  are  made  the 
vessels  in  dark  blue  clay  so  frequently  met  with. 

The  use  of  clay  in  brick-making  is  desci-ibed 
elsewhere.     [Bricks.] 

Another  use  of  clay  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxxviii. 
14).  The  bricks  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  most 
commonly  found  stampecT  either  with  a  die  or  with 
marks  made  by  the  fingers  of  the  maker.  Wine 
jars  iu  Egypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay ; 
mummy  pits  were  sealed  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  adhei'ing  to  the 
stone  door-jambs.  Our  Lord's  tomb  may  have  been 
thus  sealed  (Matt,  xxyii.  66),  as  also  the  earthen 
vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  pur- 
chase (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  So  also  in  Assyria  at 
Kouyunjik  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  been  found 
bearing  impressions  of  seals  with  Assyrian,  Eg)^)- 
tian,  and  Phoenician  devices.  The  seal  used  for 
public  documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  and 
the  tablet  was  then  placed  in  the  lire  £ind  baked. 
The  practice  of  sealing  dooi*s  with  clay  to  facilitate 
detection  in  case  of  malpi-actice  is  still  common  in 
the  East  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  15,  48,  ii. 
364;  Layard,  N.  Sf  B.  153,  158,  608;  Herod,  ii. 
38;  Harmer,  Ohs.  iv.  376.  [BRICKS;  Pottery; 
Seals.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

CLEM'ENT  (KaVjs.  Pl^i'-  iv.  3),  a  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  at  Philippi  (for 
so  the  text  implies).  It  was  generally  believed  in 
the  ancient  church,  that  this  Clement  was  identical 
with  the  Bishop  of  Pome,  who  aftei-wards  became 
so  celebrated.  Whether  this  was  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  practice  of  supposing  "N.  T.  characters 
to  be  identical  with  persons  who  were  afterwards 
known  by  the  same  names,  was  too  fiequent,  and 
the  name  Clemens  too  common,  for  us  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  on  the  question.  The  identity  is  as- 
serted in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  4 ;  Origen,  vol.  i.  p. 
262,  ed.  Lommiitzsch ;  and  Jerome,  Scripto?'. 
Eccl.  p.  176,  a.  Chrysostom  does  not  mention 
it.  [H.  A.] 

CLE'OPAS  (KA€c57ras),  one  of  the  two  disqiples 
who  were  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the 
resurrection,  when  Jesus  Himself  drew  near  and 
talked  with  them  (Luke  xxiv.  18).  Eusebius  in  his 
Onomasticon  makes  him  a  native  of  Emmaus.  It 
is  a  question  whether  this  Cleopas  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  Cleophas  (accur.  Clopas) 
or  Alphaeus  in  John  xix.  25.  [Alphaicus.]  Their 
identity  was  assumed  by  the  later  fathers  and  church 
historians.  But  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  11)  writes 
the  name  of  Alphaeus,  Josephus  brother,  Clopas, 
not  Cleopas.  And  Chrysostom  and^  Theodoret,  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  call  James  the  Just 
the  son  of  Clopas.  Besides  which,  Clopas,  or 
Alphaeus,  is  an  Aramaic  name,  whereas  Cleopas  is 
a  Greek  name,  probably  contracted  fi'om  KA€(f- 
Trarpos,  as  'AvTiiras  from  ^Avriirarpos.  -Again, 
as  we  find  the  wife  and  children  of  Clopas  con- 
stantly with  the  family  of  Joseph  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  ministry,  it  is  probable  that  he  hiimself 
was  dead  before  that  time.  On  the  whole  then,  it 
seems  safer  to  doubt  the'  identity  of  Cleopas  with 
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Clopas.  Of  the  further  history  of  Cloopas,  no- 
thing is  known.  [H,  A.] 

CLEOPAT'RA  {K\^oir(iTpa),  the  name  of 
numerous  Egyi:)tiaa  princesses  derived  from  the 
daughter  of  Antiochus  III.,  who  married  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes,  B.C.  193. 

1.  "The  wife  of  Ptolemy"  (Esth.  xi.  1)  was 
probably  the  granddaughter  of  Antiochus,  and  wife 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor.     [Ptol.  PhiLometor.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ptol.  VI.,  Philometor  and 
Cleopatra  (1),  who  was  manied  first  to  Alex- 
ander Balas  B.C.  150  (1  Maco.  x.  58),  and  after- 
wards given  by  her  father  to  Demetrius  Nicator 
when  he  invaded  Syria  (1  Mace.  xi.  12 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §7).  During  the  captivity  of  Deme- 
trius in  Parthia  [Demetrius]  Cleopatra  married 
his  brother  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  and  was  pro- 
bably privy  to  the  murder  of  Demetrius  on  his 
return  to  Syria  B.C.  125  (App.  Syr.  68:  yet  see 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §3;  Just,  xxxix.  1).  She 
afterwards  murdered  Seleucus,  her  eldest  son  by 
Demetrius  (App.  Syr,  69);  and  at  length  was 
herself  poisoned  B.C.  120  by  a  draught  which,  she 
had  prepared  for  her  second  son  Antiochus  VIII., 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  gratify  the  ambitious 
designs  which  she  fonned  when  she  raised  him  to 
the  throne  (Justm.  xxxix.  2).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CLE'OPHAS.     [Cleopas;  Alphaeus.] 

CLOTHING.     [Dress.] 

OLOXJD  (IJV).    The  word  D'-XTO,  so  rendered 

in  a  few  places,  properly  means  "  vapours,"  the 
less  dense  form  of  cloud  which  rises  higher,  and 
is  often  absorbed  without  falling  in  rain;  Arab. 

dxiS  and  j; ,  |ij.  The  word  3V,  sometimes  ren- 
dered "clond/'  means  merely  "  darkness,"  and  is 
applied  also  to  "  a  thicket"  (Jer,  iv.  29).  The 
shelter  given,  and  refreshment  of  rain  promised,  by 
clouds,  give  them  their  peculiai'  prominence  in 
Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual  cloud  in  that 
oi'dinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well  defined  and 
is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree  in  the  bare 
landscape  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  140).  Similarly, 
when  a  cloud  appears,  rain  is  ordinarily  apprehended, 
and  thus  the  "  cloud  without  rain  "  becomes  a  pro- 
verb for  the  man  of  promise  without  perfonnance 
(Prov.  xvi.  15 ;  Is.  xviii.  4,  xxv.  5 ;  Jude  12  ;  comp. 
Prov.  xxy.  14).  The  cloud  is  of  course  a  figure  of 
transitoriness  (Job  xxx.  15;  Hos.  vi.  4),  and  of 
whatever  intercepts  divine  favour  or  human  sup- 
plication (Lara.  ii.  1,  iii.  44).  Being  the  least 
substantial  of  visible  foims,  undefined  in  shape, 
and  unrestrained  in  position,  it  is  the  one  amongst 
material  things  which  suggests  most  easily  spiritual 
being.  Hence  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  recognised 
machinery  by  which  supernatural  appearances  are 
introduced  (Is.  xix.  1;  Ez.  i.  4;  Rev.  i.  7,  and 
passim),  or  the  veil  between  things  visible  and 
invisible;  but,  more  especially,  a  mysterious  or 
supernatural  cloud  is  the  symbolical  seat  of  the 
Divine  presence  itself — the  phenomenon  of  deity- 
vouchsafed  by  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  priest, 
the  king,  or  the  people.  Sometimes  thick  darkness, 
sometimes  intense  luminousness,  often,  apparently, 
and  especially  by  nigbt,  an  actual  fire  (as  in  the 
descent  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  18)  is  attri- 
buted to  this  glory-cloud  (Deut.  iv.  11 ;  Exod.  xl. 
35.  xxxiii.  22,  28;  2  Sam.  xxii.  12,  13).  Such  a 
bright  cloud,  at  any  rate  at  times,  visited  and  rested 
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on  the  Mercy  Scat  (Ex.  xxix.  42,  43 ;  1  K.  viii. 
11  ;  2  Chr.  v.  14;  Ez;  xliii.  4)  and  was  by  later 
writers  named  Shekinah.  For  the  curious  ques- 
tions which  the  Rabbis  and  others  have  raised  con- 
cerning it,  e.g.  whether  its  light  was  created  or  not, 
whether  the  actual  "  light  "  created  on  the  "  fii-st 
day"  (Gen.  i.  3),  or  an  emanation  therefi'om,  Bux- 
toi-f  s  history  of  the  Ark,  chap,  xi.-xiv.  ( ITgolini, 
vol.  vii.),  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 

CLOUD,  PILLAE  OF  Q^Vn  n-l?3V).  This 
was  the  active  form  of  the  symbolical  glory-cloud, 
betokening  God's  presence  to  lead  His  chosen  host, 
or  to  inquire  and  visit  oiTences,  as  the  luminous 
cloud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the  same  under  jm 
aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which  became  a 
pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have  rested 
at  other  times  on  the  tabernacle,  whence  God  is 
said  to  have  "come  down  in  the  pillar"  (Num. 
xii.  5 ;  so  Exod,  xxxiii.  9,  10)..  It  preceded  the 
host,  apparently  resting  on  the  ark  which  led  the 
way  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  &c. ;  Num.  ix.  15-23, 
X.  34).  So  by  night  the  cloud  on  the  tabeinacle 
became  fire,  and  the  guiding  pillar  a  pillar  of  fire. 
A  remarkajde  passage  in  Curtius  (v.  2,  §7),  de- 
scriptive of  Alexander's  army  on  the  march, 'men- 
tions a  beacon  hoisted  on  a  pole  from  head-quaiiers 
as  the  signal  for  marching ;  observabatur  ignis  noctu, 
fumus  interdiu.  This  was  probably  an  adoption  of 
an  eastern  custom.  Similarly  the  Persians  used  as 
a  conspicuous  signal,  an  image  of  the  sun  enclosed 
in  crystal  (ib.  iii.  3,  §9).  Cai'avans  are  still  known 
to  use  such  beacons  of  fire  and  smoke;  the  cloud- 
lessness  and  often  stillness  of  the  sky  giving  the 
smoke  great  density  of  volume,  and  boldness  of 
outline.  [H.  H.] 

CNI'DUS  (Kvi^os)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv. 
23,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained  Jewish 
residents  in  the  second  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  7,  as  a  harbour  which  was 
passed  by  St.  Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before 
running  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  a  city  of 
great  consequence,  situated  at  the  extreme  S.W.  of 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  [Caria],  on  a  pro- 
montory now  called  Cape  CHo,  which  projects 
between  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  Acts 
xxi.  1).  Cape  Crio  is  in  fact  an  island,  so  joined 
by  an  artificial  causeway  to  the  mainland,  as  to 
foim  two  harbours,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on 
the  S.  The  latter  was  the  larger,  and  its  moles 
were  noble  constnictions.  All  the  remains  of  Cni'- 
dus  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  city  of  gi'eat 
magnificence.  Few  ancient  cities  have  received 
such  ample  illustration  from  travels  and  engrav- 
ings. We  may  refer  to  Beaufoit's  Karamania^ 
Hamilton's  Researches,  and  Texier's  Asie  Mineure, 
also  Laborde,  Leake,  and  Clarke,  with  the  Draw- 
ings in  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  and  the  English  Admiralty 
Charts,  Nos.  1533,  1604.  [J.  S.  H.] 

COAL.  In  A.  V.  this  word  represents  no  less 
than  five  different  Heb'.  words.  1.  The  fii-st  and 
most  frequently  used  is  Gackeleth,  T\?J}^  {&v6pa^, 
civOpaKia  ;  pruna,  carbo),  alive  ember,  bm-ningfuel, 
as  distinguished  from  DrTE3  (Prov.  xxvi.  21).  It  \h 
written  more  fully  in  Ez.  x.  2,  K'K  vPia,  and  in 

Ez.  i.  13,  nnj?3  C'N  hni. 

In  2  Sam.  xxii.  9, 13,  "  coals  offire"  are  put  meta-^ 
phorically  for  the  lightnings  proceeding  from  God 
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(Ps.  xviii.  8,12,13,0x1. 

10).  Pr  Tfifipiunv 

In  Prov.  XXV.  22  wo 
have  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression, "  Thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
his  head,"  which  has 
hecn  adopted  by  St.  Paul 
in  Rom.  xii.  20,  and  by 
wliich  is  metaphorically 
expressed    the     burning  _; 

shame  and  confusion 
which  men  must  feel 
when  their  evil  is  re- 
quited by  good.  In  Ps. 
cxx.  4,  "  coals  "=  burn- 
ing brands  of  wood  (not 
"juniper,"  but  broom), 
to  which  the  false  tongue 
iscompared(Jamesiii.  6). 

In  2  Sam.  xiv.  7  the 
quenching  of  the  live 
coal  is  used  to  indicate 
the  threatened  destruc- 
tion of  the  single  remain- 
ing branch  of  the  family 

of  the  widow  of  Tekoali  suborned  by  Joab ;  just  as 
Lucian  {Tim.  §3)  uses  the  word  fciirupoi'  in  the 
same  connexion. 

The  root  of  TOT\i  is  7n3,  which  is  possibly  the 
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same  in  meaning  as  the  Arab.    ^^-^*,  to  light  a 

fire,  with  the  change  of  7  into  D. 

2.  Fecham,  DIlQ  {icx^pa,  &v6pa^  j  carho, 
prund).  In  Prov.  xxvi.  21,  this  word  clearly  sig- 
nifies fuel  not  yet  lighted^  as  contrasted  with  the 
burning  fuel  to  which  it  is  to  be  added ;  but  in 
Is.  xliv.  12,  and  liv.  16,  it  means  fuel  lighted, 
having  reference  in  both  cases  to  smiths'  work.    It  is 

derived  from  DPIES ;  Arab,  ^^^t  to  be  very  black. 

The  fuel  meant  in  the  above  passages  is  probably 
charcoal,  and  not  coal  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  Bezephj or Hizpah,  FlV"l,  HSVI  (^^^P"^^?  ^«^ 
cuius  in  Is.  vi.  6  :  but  in  1  K.  xix.  6,  D^QVT  naV, 
is  rendered  ]yy  the  LXX.  iyKpv(l>ias  oXvpirTjs,  and 
by  theVulg.  pani^  svbcinericius).  In  the  nan-ative 
of  Elijah's  miraculous  meal  the  word  is  used  to  de- 
scribe the  mode  in  which  the  cake  was  baked,  viz. 
on  a  hot  stone,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East.    Comp. 

so  - 


the  Arab. 


L^*>^ 


,  a  hot  stone  on  which  flesh  is  laid. 


nSVI,  in  Is.  vi.  6,  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  a  live 
coal,"  but  properly  means  '*  a  hot  stone."  The 
root  is  P|V1,  to  lay  stones  together  as  a  pavement. 

4.  tjEJ^"),  in  Hab.  iii.  5,  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  burning  coals,"  and  in  the  mai'gin  "  burning 
diseases."  The  foraier  meaning  is  supported  by  Cant, 
viii.  6,  the  latter  by  Deut.^xxxii.  24.  According  to 
the  Rabbinical  writers,  P|EJ''1  =  ^^\pruna. 

5.  5/iecAo7-.— InLam.iv.  8,  Dnkn  "lintpD  ^m 

is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "their  visage  is  blacker  than 
a  coal,"  or  in  the  marg,  "  darker  than  blaclcness." 
'y\TW  is  found  but  this  once,  and  signifies  to  be  black, 


PUq  of  Cnidus  and  Cliart  of  the  adjoining  cocist, 

from  root  inEJ*.  The  LXX.  render  it  by  aff^^X-q, 
the  Vulg.  by  carbones.  In  other  forms  the  word  is 
frequent,  and  Shihor  is  a  usual  name  for  the  Nile. 
[SHmoK.]  [W.  D.] 

COAT.    [Dress.] 

COCK  (aXe/cTwp  ;  gallus),  the.  well-knoWn  do- 
mestic bird  mentioned  only  in  the  N.  T.  in  con- 
nexion with  the  denial  of  our  Lord  by  St.  Peter, 
but  indirectly  in  the  word  cL\€KTOpo(pcapia  in 
Mai'k  xiii.  35.  The  time  indicated  seems  to  have 
been  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews  as  *l!ll5n  nX'''lp,  and  to  the  Latins  as 

gallicinium.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that  by 
okiKTwp  in  the  N.  T.  is  meant  the  sounding  of  the 
Roman  trumpets  to  mark  the  watches  of  the  night, 
for  the  reason  that  cocks  were  not  pemaitted  to  be 
kept  at  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  holiness  of  the 
place  :  but  this  fast  is  doubtful,  and  the  explanation 
is  fanciful  and  fai--fetched.  [W.  D.] 

COCKATRICE.  See  ^jiVElV,  under  Adder. 
In  Is.  xiv.  29,  the  fonn  of  the  word  is  VSV. 

COCKLE  (n^t^3;   jSi^tos;   spina)]  a  weed, 

named  only  in  Job  xxxi,  40,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  ft^acja  of  Matt,  xiii,  30.  Celsius  {Ifierobot. 
ii,  199)  would  identify  it  with  the  Aconite^  but 
Gesenius  questions  this  {Jesaia,  i.  230,  ii.  364). 
The  root  of  the  word  is  C^X3,  to  stink.     [W.  D.] 

COELESYR'IA  {KolX-n  -^vpia  ;  Coelesyria), 
"  the  hollow  Syi-ia,"  was  (strictly  speaking)  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, to  the  remarkable  valley  or  hollow  (/coiXfa) 
whicli  intervenes  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Liba- 
nus,  stretching  from  lat.  33°  20'  to  34°  40',  a 
distance  of  neai'ly  a  hundred  miles.  As  applied  to 
this  region  the  word  is  strikingly  descriptive.  Dio- 
nysius  the  geographer  well  obseiTes  upon  this,  in 
the  lines — 

"Hv  KoCktjv  eviiTOVfTLV  iwfawiJiOif,  ovv€K   ap  au-njr 
Me'trtnji'  Kal  ^Qo.!i,a)a\v  hftitav  Suo  Trpwi/es  exova-iv. 

Perieg,  899-900. 
A  modern  traveller  says,   more  particularly  — 
"We  finally  looked  down  on  the  vast  green  and 
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red  valley — green  from  its  yet  unripe  corn,  red 
fi-om  its  vineyards  not  yet  verdant — which  divides 
the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lcbanon ;  the 
former  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  snowy  crest 
to  the  north,  behind  which  lie  the  Cedars  j  the 
latter,  in  the  still  more  snowy  crest  of  Hennon — 
the  culmination  of  the  range  being  thus  in  the  one 
at  the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  which  they  bound.  The  view 
of  this  great  valley  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being 
exactly  to  the  eye  what  it  is  on  maps — the  '  hol- 
low *  between  the  two  mountain  ranges  of  Syria. 
A  screen  through  which  the  Leontes  {Lit&ny) 
breaks  out  closes  the  south  end  of  tlie  plain. 
There  is  a  similar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too 
remote  to  be  visible  "  (Stanley's  Palestine^  p.  407). 
The  plain  gradually  rises  towards  its  centre,  near 
which,  but  a  little  on  the  southern  declivity,  stand 
the  ruins  oi  Baalbek  or  Hehopolis.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Baalbek  rise  the  two  streams 
of  the  Orontes  (^Nahr-el-Asy)  afid  the  Litany, 
which  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  N.W. 
and  the  S.E,,  give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the  tract 
enclosed  between  the  mountain-ranges. 

The  term  Coele-Syria  was  also  used  in  a  much 
wider  sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  range,  between  it  and  the  desert,  in 
which  stood  the  great  city  of  Damascus;  and  then 
it  was  further  carried  on  upon  that  side  of  .Jordan, 
through  Trachonitis  and  Peraea,  to  Idumaea  and 
the  borders  of  Egypt  (Strab.  xvi.  §21 ;  Polyb.  v. 
80,  §3  ;  Jos.  Ant.  i.  11,  §5).  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  and 
.Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §2)  even  place  Scythopolis 
in  Coele-Syria,  though  it  was  upon  the  west  side  of 
Jordan ;  but  they  seem  to  limit  its  extent  south- 
wards to  about  lat.  31°  30',  or  the  country  of  the 
Ammonites  (Ptol.  v.  15;  Joseph,  i.  11).  Ptolemy 
distinctly  includes  in  it  the  Damascus  country. 

None  of  the  divisions  of  Syria  (Aram)  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  appear  to  coiTespond  with  the 
Coele-Syria  of  the  Greeks ;  for  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  with  Calmet  (Diet,  of 
the  Bible,  art.  Coelesyrid),  that  "  Syria  of  Zobah  " 
is  Coele-Syria.  Coele-Syria  seems  to  have  been 
included  under  the  name  of  "  Syria  of  Damascus" 
(p6J*K)TDnN),  and  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 

that  kingdom.  [Aram.]  The  only  distinct  reference 
to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of  country,  which 
the  Jewish  Scriptm-es  contain,  is  pi-obably  that  in 
Amos  (i.  5),  where  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of 
Aven"  (^\^'T\)i\>'il,  Bihath-Aven^  are  threatened, 

in  conjunction  with  those' of  Damascus.  Bikath  is 
exactly  such  a  plain  as  Coele-Syria  (Stanley's  Pn- 
lestine,  Append,  p.  484),  and  the  expression  Bikath- 
Aven,  "  the  plain  of  Idols,"  would  be  well  appUed 
to  tlie  tract  immediately  around  the  gi-bat  sanctuary 
of  Baalbek.  [Aven.]  In  the  Apocryphal  Books 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  Coele-Syria  in  a  some- 
what vague  sense,  nearly  as  an  equivalent  for  Syria 
(1  Esd.  ii.  17,  24,  27,  iv.  48,  vl.  29,  vii.  1,  viii.  67  ; 
1  Mace.  X.  69  ;  2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  iv.  4,  viii.  8,  x.  11). 
In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  given  in  A.  V.  as 
Celosvria.  [G.  R.] 

COFFER  (r|nX,  probably  from  tn,  to  be 
moved ;  64/j.a  •  capsella),  a  moveable  box  hanging 
from  the  side  of  a  cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  15). 
This  word  is  found  nowhere  else,  and  in  each  of  the 
above  examples  has  the  definite  article,  as  if  of  some 
Rpecial  significance.  [H.  W.  P.] 


COLOSSE 

COFFIN.     [Burial.] 

CO'LA  (XwKd,  Alex.  KojXa),  a  phice  named 
with  Chobai  (Jud.  xv.  4,  only),  the  position  or  real 
name  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  Simonis 
(Onom.  N.  T.  170)  suggests  Abel-mecAoM. 

COLHO'ZEH  (nrh-'pS  ;  Xo\eC4  ;  Cholhoza), 

a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  iii,  15,  xi.  5). 

OO'LIUS  (Ktit'os,  Alex.  Kd^Kios-^  Colnis),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  23.     [Kklaiaii.] 

COLLAR.  For  the  proper  sense  of  this  term, 
as  it  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  see  Earrings.  The 
expression  ^E)3  {as  the  collar)  in  Job  xxx.  18,  is 
better  read  as  IDS  (comp.  Job  xxxiii.  6),  in  which 
case  the  sense  would  be  "  it  bindeth  me  as  my 
coat,"  referring  to  the  close  fit  of  the  cethoneth.  The 
IQ,  litei-ally  the  "  mouth,"  as  a  part  of  a  garment, 

refers  to  the  orifice  for  the  head  and  neck,  but  we  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  appl  ied  to  any  other  robe  than 
the  sacerdotal  ephod  (Ex.  xxxix.  23  ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2). 
The  authority  of  the  LXX.  (StTTrep  rh  TrepitrTO- 
/jLlov\  of  the  Vulg.  {qitasi  capitio),  and  of  Gesenius 
(Thesaur.  p.  1088),  must  however  be  cited  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  rendering.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COLONY,  a  designation  of  Philippi,  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Macedonia,  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  assigned  to  his 
veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transpoi-ted  many  of  the 
expelled  inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dyirachium,  and 
other  cities  (Dion.  Cass.  li.  4).  In  this  way  Phi- 
lippi was  made  a  Roman  colony  with  the  "  Jus 
Italicum"  (comp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  15,  s.  8),  and 
accordingly  we  find  it  described  as  a  "  colonia" 
both  in  inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
(OreUi,  Inscr,  512,  3658,  3746,  4064;  Rasche, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  1120.)  On  the  "Jus  Italicum," 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.,  arts,  COLONiA  and  Latinitas. 

COLOS'SB  (moreproperiyCOLOS'SAE,  Ko- 
\o(rcrai,  Col.  i.  2  ;  but  the  preponderance  of  MS. 
authority  is  in  favour  of  KoXatrffo^  Colassae,  a 
foi*m  used  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  aud  which  per-  , 
haps  represents  the  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  name.  On  coins  and  inscriptions,  and  in  clas- 
sical writers  we  find  KoKoffffai.  See  Ellicott,  ad 
loc).  A  city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Maeander,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus. 
Hierapolis  and'  Laodicaea  were  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15,  16;  see  Rev. 
i.  11,  iii,  14).  Colossae  fell,  as  these  other  two 
cities  rose,  in  importance.  Herodotus  (vii.  30) 
and  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  2,  §6)  speak  of  it  as  a  city 
of  considerable  consequence.  Strabo  (xii.  p.  576) 
describes  it  as  only  a  irSKiffpLa,  not  a  iriKis ;  yet 
elsewhere  (p.  578)  he  implies  that  it  had  some  mer- 
cantile importance;  and  Pliny,  in  St.  Paul's  time, 
describes  it  (v.  41)  as  one  of  the  "  celebenima 
oppida"  of  its  district.  Colossae  was  situated  close 
to  the  gi'eat  road  which  led  from  Eph^sus  to  the 
Euphrates.  Hence  our  impulse  would  bo  to  con- 
clude tliat  St.  Paul  passed  this  way,  and  founded  or 
confirmed  the  Colossian  Church  on  his  third  mission- 
ary joui-ney  (Acts  xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  He  might 
also  easily  have  visited  Colossae  during  the  pro- 
longed stay  at  Rphcsus,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  most  competent  commentators,  how- 
ever, agree  in  thinking  tliat  Col.  ii.  1,  proves  tliat 
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St.  Paul  had  never  been  there,  when  the  Epistle 
was  written.  Theodoret's  argument  that  he  must 
have  visited  Colossae  on  the  journey  just  refcned 
to,  because  he  Is  said  to  have  gone  through  the 
wiiole  I'egion  of  Phrygia,  may  be  proved  fallacious 
from  geographical  considerations;  Colossae,  though 
ethnologically'In  Phrygia  (Herod.  L  c,  Xen.  l.  c), 
was  at  this  period  politically  in  the  province  of 
Asia  (see  Rev.  /.  c).  That  the  Apostle  hoped  to 
visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  his  Koman 
■  imprisomnent  is  clear  fi'om  Philemon  22  (compai'e 
Phil.  ii.  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave  Onesimus 
were  dwellei-s  in  Colossae.  So  also  were  Ai'chip- 
pus  and  Epaphras.  From  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12,  it 
has  been  naturally  concluded  that  the  latter  Chris- 
tian was  the  founder  of  the  Colossian  Church 
(see  Alford's  Prolegomena  to  G.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p. 
35).  [Epaphras.]  The  worship  of  angels  men- 
tioned by  the  Apostle  (Col.  ii.  18)  curiously  re- 
appears in  Christian  times  in  connexion  with  one 
of  the  topogi-aphical  features  of  the  place.  A 
church  in  honour  of  the  archangel  Michael  was 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  a  chasm  in  consequence 
of  a  legend  connected  with  an  inundation  (Hartley's 
Researches  in  Greece,  p.  52),  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  identifying  this  chasm  with  one  which  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  This  kind  of  supersti- 
tion is  mentioned  by  Theodoret  as  subsisting  in  his 
time ;  also  by  the  Byzantine  writer  Nicetas  Cho- 
niates,  who  Wiis  a  native  of  this  place,  and  who 
says  that  Colossae  and  Chonae  were  the  same.  The 
neighbourhood  (visited  by  Pococke)  was  explored 
by  Mr.  Arundell  {Seven  Churches,  p.  158;  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  p.  160)  ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first 
to  determine  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  appeai-s  to  be  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  modern  village  of  Chonas  (Researches  in  A.  M. 
i.  p.  508).  [J.  S.  H.] 

COLOSSIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
was  wiitten  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  fii-st 
captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  and  apparently 
in  that  portion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  when  the 
Apostle's  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the  more 
severe  character  which  seems  to  be  ]-eflected  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippiaas  (ch.  i.  20,  21,  30,  ii.  27), 
and  which  not  improbably  succeeded  the  death  of 
BuiTus  in  A.D.  62  (Clinton,  Fasti  Rom.  i.  44),  and 
the  decUne  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 

This  impoi-tant  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  once  lai'ge  and 
influential,  but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city  of 
Colossae,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tyghicus, 
whom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to  them  (ch.  iv. 
7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  (ch.  vi.  21),  to 
inquire  into  their  state  and  to  administer  exhoii> 
ation  and  comfort.  The  epistle  seems  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  the"  infoi-mation  St.  Paul  had  re- 
■  ceived  from  Epaphras  (ch.  iv.  12  ;  Philem.  23)  and 
from  Onesimus,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
natives  of  Colossae,  and  the  former  of  whom  was, 
if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  cei-tainly  one  of  the 
very  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that  city. 
The  main  object  of  the  epistle  is  not  merely,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  Philippians,  to  exhort  and 
to  confii-m,  nor  as  in  that  to  the  Ephesians,  to  set 
forth  the  great  features  of  the  church  of  the  chosen 
in  Christ,  but  is  especially  designed  to  warn  the 
Colossians  against  a  spirit  of  semi-Judaistic  and 
semi-Oi-iental  philosophy  which  was  coiTupting  the 
simplicity  of  their  belief,  and  was  noticeably  tending 
to  obscure  the  etornal  gloiy  and  dignity  of  Christ. 
This  main  design  is  thus  carried  out  in  detail. 
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After  his  usual  salutation  (ch.  i.  1-2)  the  Apostle 
returns  thanks  to  God  for  the  faith  of  the  Colos- 
sians, the  spirit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the 
progress  which  the  Gospel  had  made  among  them, 
as  preached  by  Epaphras  (ch.  i,  3-8).     This  leads 
him  to  pray  without   ceasmg   that  they  may  be 
fruitful  in  good  works,  and  especially  thankful  to 
the  Father,  who  gave  them  an  inheritance  with  His 
samts,  and  translated  them'into  the  kingdom  of  His 
Son — His  Son,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
fii-st-bom  hefove  every  creature,  the  Creator  of  all 
things  earthly  and  heavenly,  the  Head  of  the  chujch, 
He  in  whom  all  things  consist,  and  by  whom  all 
things  have  been  reconciled  to  the  etenial  Father 
(ch.  i.  9-20).       This   reconciliation,   the   Apostle 
reminds  them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own  cases : 
they  were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  reconciled  as 
to  be  presented  holy  and  blameless  before  God,  if 
only  they  continued  firm  in  the  faith,  and  were  not 
moved  from  the  hope  of  which  the  Gospel  was  the 
soui'ce  and  origin  (ch.  i.  21-24).     Of  this  Gospel 
the  Apostle   declares  himself  the   minister ;    the 
mystery  of  salvation  was  that  for  which  he  toiled 
and  for  which  he  sufTei-ed  (ch.  i.  24-29).     And  his 
sufferings  were  not  only  for  the  church  at  large, 
but  for  them  and  others  whom  he  had  not  per- 
sonally visited, — even  that  they  might  come  to  the 
full  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  might  not  fall  victims 
to  plausible  sophistries :  they  were  to  walk  in  Christ 
and  to  be  built  on  Him  (ch.  ii.  1-7).     Especially 
were  they  to  be  careful  that  no  philosophy  was  to 
lead  them  fiom  Him  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead,  who  was  the  head  of  all  spiritual 
powersj  and  who   had  quickened   them,   forgiven 
them,  and  in  His  death  had  triumphed  over  all  the 
hosts  of  dai'kness  (ch.  ii.  8-15).     Surely  with  such 
spiritual  privileges  they  were  not  to  be  judged  in 
the   matter   of   mere    ceremonial    observances,    or 
beguiled    into    creature- worship.      Christ  was  the 
head  of  the  body ;  if  they  were  truly  united  to  Him, 
to  what  need  were  bodily  austerities  (ch.  ii.  16-23). 
They  were,  then,  to  mind  things  above — spiritual 
things,  not  cai'nal  ordinances,   for   their   life  was 
hidden   with  Christ  (ch.  iii.  1-4):    they  were  to 
mortify  their  members  and  the  evil  principles  in 
wliich  they  once  walked ;  the  old  man  was  to  be 
put  off,  and  the  new  man  put  on,  in  which  all  are 
one  in   Christ  (ch.  iii.  5-12).     Furthermore,  they 
were  to  give  heed  to  special  duties ;  they  were  to 
be  forgiving  and   loving,  as  was  Christ.     In  the 
consciousness  of  His  abiding  word  were  they  lo 
sing;  in  His  name  were  they  to  be  thankful  (ch.  iii. 
13-17).    Wives  and  husbands,  children  and  parents, 
were  all  to  perform  their  duties ;  servants  were  to 
be  faithful,  masteis  to  be  just  (ch.  iii.  18-iv.  1). 
In  the  last  chapter  the  Apostle  gives  further  special 
precepts,  strikingly  similar  to  those  given  to  his 
Ephesian  converts.      They  were   to  pray  for  the 
Apostle  and  for  his  success  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
they  were  to  walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be  ready 
to  give  a  seasonable  answer  to  all  who  questioned 
them  (ch.  iv.  2-7).     Tychicus,  the  beai-er  of  the 
letter,  and  Onesimus  would  tell  them  all  the  state 
of  the  Apostle  (ch.  iv.  7-9) :  Aristarchus  and  others 
sent  them  friendly  gi-eetings  (ch.  iv.  10-14).    With 
an  injunction  to  interchange  this  letter  with  that 
sent  to  the  neiglibom'ing  chmch  of  Laodicca  (ch.  iv. 
16),  a  special  message  to  Archippus  (ch.  iv.  17), 
and  an  autograph  salutation,  this  shoi-t  but  striking 
epistle  comes  to  its  close. 

With  regard  to  its  genuineness  and  authenticity, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  with  distinctness 
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that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt.  The  external 
testimonies  (Just.  M.  Trypho,  p.  311  bj  Theophil. 
ad  Autol.  ii.  p.  100,  ed.  Col.  1686  ;  I;-enaeus,  Haer. 
iii.  14, 1 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  325,  iv.  p.  588, 
al.,  ed.  Potter  ;  TertuU.  de  Praescr.  ch.  7 ;  de  Resurr. 
ch.  23 ;  Origen,  contra  Gels.  v.  8)  are  explicit,  and 
the  internal  arguments,  founded  on  the  style,  balance 
of  sentences,  positions  of  adyerbs,  uses  of  the  relative 
pvonoum  participial  anacolutha, — umisuallj  strong 
and  well  defined.  It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  Mayerhoff  (der  Brief  an  die  KoL  Berl. 
1838)  and  Baur  {der  Apostel  Pauhis,  p.  417)  have 
deliberately  rejected  this  epistle  as  claiming  to  be  a 
production  of  St,  Paul.  The  fii-st  of  these  critics, 
however,  has  been  briefly,  but,  as  it  would*  seem, 
completely  answered,  by  Meyer  (Comment,  p.  7) ; 
and  to  the  second,  in  his  subjective  and  anti-historical 
attempt  to  make  individual  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
mere  theosophistic  productions  of  a  later  Gnosticism, 
the  intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  naturally 
yield  but  little  credence.  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
that  the  strongly  marked  peculiarity  of  style,  the 
nerve  and  force  of  the  arguments,  and  the  originality 
that  appears  in  every  paragi"aph  should  not  have 
made  both  these  writei*s  pause  in  their  ill-considered 
attack  on  this  epistle. 

A  few  special  points  demand  from  us  a  brief 
notice. 

1 .  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Caesai*ea  (Acts  xxi. 
27-xxvi.  32),  i.  e.  between  Pentecost  A.D.  58  and 
the  autumn  of  A.D.  60,  has  been  recently  advocated 
by  seveml  writei-s  of  ability,  and  stated  with  such 
cogency  and  clearness  by  Meyer  (JEinleit.  z.  Ephes. 
p.  15,  sq.),  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingeniously  urged 
plausibilities ;  whereas,  to  go  no  further  than  the 
present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  Apostle's  imprison- 
ment in  ch.  iv.  3,  4,  11,  certainly  seem  histoi'ically 
inconsistent  with  the  natm-e  of  the  imprisonment 
at  Caesarea.  The  pennission  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv. 
23)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  degi'ee  of 
hberiy  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospel,  while  the 
facts  recorded  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome 
(Acts  xxviii.  23,  31)  are  such  as  to  hannonise  ad- 
mirably with  the  freedom  in  this  respect  which  our 
present  epistle  represents  to  have  been  accorded 
both  to  the  Apostle  and  his  companions ;  see  ch.  iv. 
l:^,  and  comp.  De  Wette,  Binleit.  z.  Coloss.  p.  12, 
13  ;  Wieseler,  Chronol.  p.  420. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  en'oneous  teaching  con- 
demned in  this  epistle  has  been  very  differently 
estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to  deserve 
any  serious  consideration ;  (a)  _  that  these  eiToneous 
teachers  were  adherents  of  Neo-Platonism,  or  of 
some  fonns  of  Occidental  philosophy ;  (6)  that  they 
leaned  to  Essene  doctrines  and  practices ;  (c)  that 
they  advocated  that  admixture  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Oriental  philosophy  which  afterwards 
became  consolidated  into  Gnosticism.  Of  these  (a) 
has  but  little  in  its  favour,  except  the  somewhat 
vague  term  (piXoffotpia  (ch.  ii.  8),  which,  however, 
it  seems  arbitraiy  to  restrict  to  Grecian  philosophy ; 
(6)  is  much  more  plausible  as  far  as  tlie  usages 
alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  both  with  the 
exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed  localities  of 
Essene  teaching ;  (c)  on  the  contrary  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Gentile  natui-e  of  the  church  of  Co- 
lossae  (ch.  i.  21),  with  its  veiy  locality — specuhiUve 
and  superstitious  Phrygia — and  with  that  tendency 
to  associate  Judaical  observances  (ch.  ii.  IG)  with 
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more  purely  theosophistic  speculations  (ch.  ii.  18), 
which  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  de- 
veloped Gnosticism.  The  portions  in  our  analysis 
of  the  epistle  marked  in  italics  seiwe  to  show  how 
deeply  these  pervei-ted  opinions  were  felt  by  the 
Apostle  to  stiike  at  the  doctiine  of  the  eternal  God- 
head of  Christ. 

3.  The  striking  similarity  between  many  poi'- 
tions  of  this  epistle  and  of  that  to  the  Ephesians 
has  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  both  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  studied  similarity,  and  as  to  the 
priority  of  order  in  respect  to  composition.  These 
points  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  length,  but  must 
be  somewhat  briefly  dismissed  with  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  that  the  similarity  may  rea- 
sonably be  accounted  for,  (1)  by  the  proximity  in 
time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  written ;  (2) 
by  the  high  probability  tliat  in  two  citi^  of  Asia 
within  a  moderate  distance  from  one  another,  there 
would  be  many  doctiinal  prejudices,  and  many 
social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and  need  pre- 
cisely the  same  language  of  warning  and  exhort* 
ation.  The  priority  in  composition  must  remain  a 
matter  for  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion.  To 
us  the  shorter  and  perhaps  more  vividly  expressed 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  seems  to  have  been  first 
wiitten,  and  to  have  suggested  the  more  compre- 
hensive, more  systematic,  but  less  individualizing, 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

For  fiu*ther  infbnnation  the  student  is  dnected  to 
Davidson's  Introduction,  ii.  394,  sq. ;  Alford,  Pro- 
legom.  to  N.  T.  iii.  33,  sq. ;  and  the  introduction 
to  the  excellent  Commentary  of  Meyer. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  are  very  numerous. 
Of  the  older  commentaries  those  of  Davenant,  Expos. 
Ep.  Pauli  ad  Col.,  ed.  3  ;  Suicer,  in  Ep.  Pavli  ad 
Col.  Comment.,  Tig.  1699,  may  be  specified;  and 
of  modem  commentaries,  those  of  Bahr  (Bas.  1833), 
Olshausen  (Kbnigsb.  1840),  Huther  (Hamb.  184i;a 
very  good  exegetical  commentary),  De  Wette  (Leipz. 
1847),  Meyer  (Gott.  1848) ;  and  in  our  own  country 
those  of  Eadie  (Glasg.  1856),  Alford  (Lend.  1857), 
and  Ellicott  (Lond.  1858).  [C.  J.  E.] 

COLOURS.  The  terms  relative  to  colour, 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  the  first  including  those  applied  to  the  de- 
scription of  natural  objects,  the  second  those  arti- 
ficial mixtures  which  were  employed  in  dyeing  or 
painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art,  such  a  dis- 
tinction can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  all  the  hues  of 
nature  have  been  successfully  imitated  by  the  artist : 
but  among  the  Jews,  who  fell  even  below  their  con- 
temporaiies  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine'^ai'ts,  and 
to  whom  painting  was  unknown  until  a  late  period, 
the  knowledge  of  artificial  colours  was  very  re- 
sti-icted.  Dyeing  was  the  object  to  which  the  oolom^ 
known  to  them  were  applied :  so  exclusively  indeed 
were  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to  this  applica- 
tion of  colour,  that  the  name  of  the  dye  was  fa-ans- 
ferred  without  any  addition  to  the  material  to  which 
it  was  applied.  The  Jews  were  not  however  by  any 
means  insensible  to  the  influence  of  colour :  they 
attached  definite  ideas  to  the  various  tints,  according 
to  the  use  made  of  them  in  robes  aiid  vestments : 
and  the  subject  exercises  an  important  influence  on 
the  interpretation  of  certain  portions  of  Scripture.  . 
1.  The  natural  colours  noticed  in  the  Bible  are- 
white,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  It  will  be 
obsei-ved  that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  coloure 
are  represented  in  this  list;  blue,  indigo,  violet, 
and  orange  are  omitted.  Of  the  'three,  yellow  is 
very  seldom  noticed  ;  it  was  appai'entlv  regarded  as 
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ji  shade  of  green,  for  the  same  term  greenish 
(p-lp")"*)  is  applied  to  gold  (Ps.  Ixviii.  13),  and  to 
the  leprous  spot  (Lev,  xiii.  49),  and  very  probably 
the  golden  (ih^)  or  yelloio  hue  of  the  leprous  hair 

(Lev.  xiii.  30-32)  differed  little  from  the  greenish 
spot  on  the  gni-ments  (Lev.  xiii.  49).     Green  is 
h-equently  noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages, in  which  it  occurs,  will  show  that  the  refe- 
rence is  seldom  to  colour.     The  Hebrew  terms  are 
raanan  (pV."l)  and  yarak  (p'V)  ;  the  first  of  these 
applies  to  what  is  vigoroits  and  Jlourishing ;  hence 
it  is   metaphorically  employed    as   an    image   of 
p]-ospErity  (Job    xv.   32;    Ps.  xxxvii.   35,  lii.   8, 
xcii.  14;  Jer.  xi.   16,  xvli.  8;  Dan.  iv.  4;  Hos. 
xiv.  8) ;  it  is  invai-iably  employed  wherever  the 
expression  "  green  tree  "  is  used  in  connexion  with 
idolatrous  saciifices,  as  though  with  the  view  of 
conveying  the  idea  of  the  outspreading  branches, 
which  served  as  a  canopy  to  the  worshippers  (Deut. 
xii.  2  ;  2  K,  xvi.  4) ;  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that 
which  is  fresh,  as  oil  (Ps.  xcii.  10),  and  newly 
plucked  boughs  (Cant.  i.    16).     The  other  term, 
yarak,  has  the  radical  signification  oi  putting  forth 
leaves,  sprouting  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  632) :  it  is 
used  indiscriminately  for  all  productions  of  the  earth 
lit  for  food  (Gen.  i.  30,  ix.  3;   Ex.  x,  15  ;  Nmm. 
xxii.  4  ;  Is.  xv.  6  ;  cf.  x\wp6s.  Rev,  viii.  7,  ix.  4), 
and  again  for  all  kinds  of  garden  herbs  (Deut.  xi, 
10;  1  K.  xxi.  2;  2  K.  xix,  26;    Prov.  xv.   17; 
Is.  xxxvii.  27;  contrast  the  restricted  application 
of  our  greens') ;  when  applied  to  grass,  it  means 
specifically  the  young,  fresh  grass  {^^*^,  Ps.  xxxvii. 

■  2),  which  springs  up  in  the  desert  (Job  xxxix.  8). 
Elsewhere  it  describes  the  sickly  yellowish  hue  of 
mildewed  corn  (Deut.  xxviii.  22 ;  IK.  viii.  37  ; 
2  Chr.  vi.  28 ;  Am.  iv.'  9  ;  Hag.  ii.  17) ;  and 
lastly,  it  is  used  for  the  entire  absence  of  colour 
produced  by  fear  (Jer.  xxx.  6 ;  compare  x^tt^p^s, 
II,  X.  376) ;  hence  ■)(K<ap6s  (Rev.  vi.  8)  describes 
the  ghastly,  livid  hue  of  death.  In  other  passages 
"  green"  is  erroneously  used  in  the  A.  V.  for  lahite 
(Gen.  xxx.  37 ;    Esth.  i.  6),  young  (Lev.  ii.  14, 

■  xxiii.  14),  mx)ist  (Judg.  rvi.  7,  8),  sappy  (Job  viii. 
16),  and  unripe  (Cant.  ii.  13),  Thus  it  may  be 
said  that  green  is  never  used  in  the  Bible  to  convey 
the  impression  of  proper  colour. 

The  only  fundamental  colour  of  which  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  was 
red ;  and  even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They 
had  thei'efore  no  scientific  knowledge  of  coloui's, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  attempt  to 
explain  such  passages  as  Rev.  iv.  3  by  the  rules  of 
philosophical  truth,  must  fail  (see  Hengstenberg, 
Comm.  in  loc).  Instead  of  assuming  that  the 
emerald  represents  green,  the  jasper  yellow,  and 
the  sardine  red,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  these  images  may  be  simply  that  of  pure, 
brilliant,  transparent  light.  The  emerald,  for 
instance,  was  chiefly  pi'ized  by  the  ancients  for  its 
glittering^  scintillating  qualities  {alyKi]eis,  Orpheus 
de  lap.  p.  608),  whence  perhaps  it  derived  its 
name  {afxdpay^os,  from  fiapfialpsiv).  The  jasper  is 
characterised  by  St,  John  himself  (Rev.  xxi,  11)  as 
being  ciystal -clear  {KpvffraKKi^mv),  and  not  as 
having  a  certain  hue.  The  saj-dine  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  amber  of  Ez.  i.  4,  27,  or  the 
burnished  brass  of  Dan.  x.  6,  or  again  the  fine 
brass,  "  as  if  burning  in  a  fui-nace,"  of  Rev.  i.  15, 
each  conveying  the  impression  of  the  colour  of  fire 
in  a  stiite   of  pm'e    iucandesceuce.     Similarly  the 
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bferyl,  or  rather  the  chrysolite  (the  Hebrew  Thnrsis) 
may  be  selected  by  Daniel  (x.  6)  on  account  of  its 
transparency.     An  exception  may  be  made  perhaps 
in  regard  to  the   sapphire,  in  as  far  as   its  liue 
answers  to  the  deep  blue  of  the  firmament  (Ex,  xxiv. 
10;  cf.  Ez.  i.  26,  x.  1),  but  G^en  in  this  case  the 
pellucidity  (HJl?,  omitted  in  A.  V.,  Ex.  xxiv.  10) 
or  polish  of  the  stone  (compare  Lam.  iv.  7)  foi-ms 
an  important,  if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  com- 
parison.    The  highest  development  of  colour  in  the 
mind  of  the  Hebrew  evidently  was  light,  and  hence 
the   predominance   given   to  white    as  its  repre- 
sentative (compare  the  connexion  between  \evK6s 
and  lux).     This  feeling  appears  both  in  the  more 
numerous  allusions  to  it  than  to  any  other  colour — 
in  the  variety  of  terms  by  which  they  discriminated 
the  shades  from  a  pale,  dull  tmt  (nHS,  blackish. 
Lev.  xiii.  21  ff.)  up  to  the  most  brilliant  splendour 
("int,  Ez.  viii.  2 ;  Dan.  xii,  3) — and  in  the  com- 
paiisons  by  which  they  sought  to  heighten  their 
ideas  of  it,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  the  three 
accounts  of  the  Transfiguration,  where  the  counte- 
nance and  robes  are  described  as  like  "the  sun" 
and  "the  light"  (Matt.  xvii.  2),  "shining,  exceed- 
ing white  as  snow"  (Mark  ix.  3),  "glistening" 
(Luke  ix.  29).     Snow  is  used  eleven  times  in  a 
similar  way ;  the  sun  five  times ;  wool  four  times  ; 
milk  once.     In  some  instances  the  point   of  the 
comparison  is  not  so  obvious,  e.g.  in  Job  xxxviii. 
14  "  they  stand  as  a  gannent"  in  reference  to  the 
white  colour  of  the  Hebrew  di-ess,  and  in  Ps.  Ixviiii 
13,  where  the  glancing  hues  of  the  dove's  plumage 
suggested  an  image  of  the  brilliant  efiect  of  the 
white  holyday  costume.     Next  to  white,  black,  or 
rather  dark,  holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not 
only  as  it^  opposite,  but  also  as  representing  the 
complexion  of  the  Orientals.     There  were  various 
shades  of  it,  including  the  brouii  of  the  Nile  water 
(whence  its  name  Sihor) — ^thc  reddish  tint  of  early 
dawn,  to  which  the  complexion  of  the  bride  is 
likened  (Cant.  vi.  10),  as  well  as  the  lurid  hue 
produced  by  a  flight  of  locusts  (Joel  ii.  2) — and  the 
darkness  of  blackness   itself  (Lam.    iv.    8),      As 
before,  we  have  various  heightening  images,  such  as 
the  tents  of  Kedar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the   raven 
(Cant.  i.  5,  iv.  1,  v.  11)  and  sackcloth  (Rev.  vi, 
12).     Tied  was  also  a  colour  of  which  the  Hebrews 
had  a  vivid  conception ;    this  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  prevalence  of  that  colour  in  the  out- 
*ward   aspect   of  the   countries  and   peoples  with 
which  they  were  familial',  as  attested  by  the  name 
Edom,  and  by   the  words   adamah   (eai-th),   and 
adam  (man),  so  termed  either  as  being  formed  out 
of  the  red  eaith,  or  as  being  red  in  comparison  with 
the  fair  colour  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  black  of 
the  Aethiopians.     Red  was  regarded  as  an  element 
of  personal  beauty:  comp.  1  Sam.  x\'i,  12  ;  Cant, 
ii.  1,  where  the  lily  is  the  red  one  for  which  Syria 
was  famed  (Plin,  xxi.  11) ;    Cant.  iv.  3,  vi.  7, 
where  the  complexion  is  compared  to  the  red  fruit 
of  the  pomegranate ;  and  Lam.  iv.  7,  where  the 
hue  of  the  skin  is  redder  than  coral  (A.V,  "  rubies") 
contrasting  with  the  white  of  the  garments  before 
noticed.     The  three  colours,  white,  black  and  red 
were  sometimes  intermixed  in  animals,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  terms,  "ihV,  "dappled"  (A.  V,  «  white"), 
probably  white  and   red    (Judg.   v.    10);    ^'pV   " 
"  ringstraked."    either    with  white  bands  on  the 
legs,  or  white-footed  ;  "Ip3,  "speckled,"  and  N^tO^ 
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"  spotted,"   white   and  black ;    and   liistly    in3, 

"  piebald  "  (A.  V. "  grisled"),  the  spots  being  larger 
than  in  the  two  former  (Gen.  xxx.  32,  35,  xxxi. 
10)  ;  the  latter  term  is  used  of  a  horse  (Zech.  vi. 
3,  6)  with  a  symbolical  meaning :  Hengstenberg 
{Christol.  in  loc.)  considers  the  colour  itself  to  be 
unmeaning,  and  that  the  prophet  has  added  the 
t^rm  strong  (A,  V.  "  bay  ")  by  way  of  explanation  ; 
Hitzig  ((7omm.  in  loo.)  explains  it,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  of  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
remains  for  us  now  to  notice  the  various  tei-ms 
applied  to  these  three  colours. 

1.  White.    The  most  common  tenn  is  137, 

which  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Gen.  xlix. 
12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31),  snow  (Is.  i.  18),  horses 
(Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (Eccl.  ix.  8) ;  and  a  cognate 
word  expresses  the  colour  of  the  moon  (Is.  xriv.  23). 
nV,  dazzling  white  is  applied  to  the  complexion 
(Cant.  V.  10)  ;  "I'lfl,  a  term  of  a  later  age,  to  snow 
(Dan.  vii.  9  only),  and  to  the  paleness  of  shame 
(Is.  xxix.  22,  tin)  ;  a*K',  to  the  hair  alone.  An- 
other class  of  tenns  arises  from  the  textures  of  a 
naturally  white  colour,  as  K'B'  and  ^13.     These 

words  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  foreign 
origin,  but  were  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with 
roots  in  their  own  language  descriptive  of  a  white 
colour  (Gesen,  Thesaur.  pp.  190, 1384).  The  tei-ms 
were  without  doubt  primarily  applied  to  the  ma- 
terial ;  but  the  idea  of  colour  is  also  prominent, 
particularly  in  the  description  of  the  cm-tains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1),  and  the  priests'  vestments 
(Ex.  xxviii.  6).  65'E'  is  also  applied  to  white  mai'ble 
(Esth.  i.  6  ;  Cant.  v.  15) ;  and  a  cognate  word, 
\mv},  to  the  lily  (Cant.  ii.  16).  In  addition  to 
these  we  meet  with  "l-ln  {fiiffffos,  Esth.  i.  6,  viii. 
15),  and  DS"13  {xipwaa-os;  A.  V.  "gi-een,"  Esth. 
i.  6),  also  descriptive  of  white  textures. 

White  was  symbolical  of  innocence :  hence  the 
miraent  of  angels  (Mark  xvi.  5  ;  John  xx.  12),  and 
of  glorified  saints  (Rev.  xix.  8,  14),  is  so  described. 
It  was  also  symbolical  of  joy  (Eccl.  ix.  8) ;  and, 
lastly,  of  victory  (Zech.  vi.  3  ;  Eev.  vi.  2).  In  the 
Revelations  the  term  Xeu/ctfs  is  applied  exclusively 
to  what  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  (Wordsworth's 
Apoc.  p.  105). 

2.  Black.  The  shades  of  this  colour  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  IHE^,  applied  to  the  hai% 
(Lev.  xiii.  31 ;  Cant.  v.  11) ;  the  complexion  (Cant, 
i.  v.),  pai'ticularly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job 
xxx.  30)  ;  horses  (Zech.  vi.  2, 6) :  U^Vlt  lit.  scorched 
(<t>ai6s ;  A.  V.  "  brown,"  Gen.  xxx.  32),  applied 
to  sheep ;  the  word  expresses  the  colour  produced 
by  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  :  Tip,  lit.  to  be  dirty, 

applied  to  a  complexion  blackened  by  sorrow  or  dis- 
ease (Job  xxx.  30)  ;  mourner's  robes  (Jer.  viii.  21, 
xiv.  2  ;  compare  sordidae  vestes)  ;  a  clouded  sky  (1  K. 
xyiii.  45)  ;  night  (Mic.  iii.  6  ;  Jer.  iv.  28  ;  Joel  ii.  10, 
iii.  15)  ;  a  turbid  brook  (whence  possibly  Kedeon), 
particularly  when  rendered  so  by  melted  snow  (Job 
vi.  16).  Black,  as  being  the  opposite  to  wliite,  is 
symbolical  of  evil  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6  ;  Eev.  vi.  5). 

3.  Red.  DIK  is  applied  tu  blood  (2  K.  iii.  22) ; 
a  garment  sprinlded  with  blood  (Is.  Ixiii.  2)  ;  a  heifer 
(Num.  xix.  2)  ;  pottiige  made  oFleutiles  (Gen.  xxv. 
30)  ;  a  horse  (Zecii.  i.  8,  ^'i.  2)  ;  wine  (Prov.  xxiii. 
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31)  :  the  complexion  (Gen.  x-xv.  25  ;  Cant.  v.  10 ; 
Lam.  iv.  7).    DID'IN  is  a  slight  degree  of  red,  red- 
dish, and  is  applied  to  a  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii.  19,  xiv. 
37).     p^B',  lit.  fox-coloured,  bay,  is  applied  to  a 

horse  (A.  V.  "  speckled  ;"  Zech.  i.  8),  and  to  a  species 
of  vine  bearing  a  purple  grape  (Is.  v.  2,  xvi.  8) :  the 
translation  "  bay  "  in  Zech.  vi.  3,  A.  V.  is  incorrect. 
The  corresponding  term  in  Greek  is  Trv^li6s,  lit.  red 
as  fire.  This  colour  was  symbolical  of  bloodshed 
(Zech.  vi.  2  ;  Eev.  vi.  4,  xii.  3). 

II.  Aktipioial  oolouks.  The  art  of  extract- 
ing dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to  various  textures, 
appears  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
We  read  of  scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarsji's  birth 
(Gen.  xxxvlii.  28)  ;  of  blue  and  purple  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxvi.  1).  There  is  however  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews  themselves  were  at 
that  period  acquainted  with  the  art :  the  pro- 
fession of  the  dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible, 
though  it  is  refen-ed  to  in  the  Talmud.  They  were 
probably  indebted  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Phoenicians ;  to  the  latter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the 
former  for  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  purple 
dyes  which  they  chiefly  used  were  extracted  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Ez.  xxvii.  16  ;  Pliri.  ix.  60),  and  in 
certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor  (Hom.  II.  iv.  141), 
especially  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  14).  It  does  not 
appear  that  those  particular  colours  were  used  in 
Egypt,  the  Egyptian  colours  being  produced  from 
various  metallic  and  earthy  substances  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  301).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  mode  of  dyeing 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  inasmuch  as  the  colour  was  ' 
applied  to  the  raw  material,  previous  to  the  processes 
of  spinning  and  weaving  (Ex.  xxxv.  25,  xxxix.  3 ; 
Wilkinson,  iii.  125).  The  dyes  consisted  of  purples, 
light  and  dark  (the  latter  being  the  "  blue  "  of  the 
A.  v.),  and  crimson  (scarlet.  A,  V.) :  vermilion 
was  introduced  at  a  late  period. 

1.  PuEPLE  (jnnS  ;   Chaldaic  form,  WJJ'IK, 

Dan.  V.  7,  16  ;  irop^ipa ;  purpura).  This  colour 
was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  species  of  shell- 
fish (Phn.  ix.  60),  the  Murex  trunmliis  of  Linnaeus, 
which  was  found  in  various  paiis  of  the  Medi- 
ten"anean  Sea  (hence  called  iropip^pa  BaKaffffia, 
1  Mace.  iv.  23),  particulaidy  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  (Strab.  xvi.  757),  Africa  (Strab.  xvii. 
835),  Laconia  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  18, 7),  and  Asia  Minor. 
[Elishah.]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name 
is  imcertain :  it  has  been  connected  with  the  Sanscrit 
rdgaman,  "  tinged  with  red ;"  and  again  with 
argham&na,  "  costly "  (Hitzig,  Comment,  in  Ban. 
V.  7).  Gesenius,  however  (Thesaur.  p.  1263), 
considers  it  highly  improbable  that  a  colour  so 
peculiar  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediteri-anean  should 
be  described  by  a  word  of  any  other  than  Semitic 
origin,  and  connects  it  witli  the  root  D31,  to  heap 
up  or  overlay  with  colour.  The  coloming  matter 
was  contained  in  a  small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the 
fish  ;  and  as  the  quantity  amounted  to  only  a  single 
drop  in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  pro- 
portionately high ;  sometimes,  however,  the  whole 
fish  was  ci-ushed  (Phn.  ix.  60).  It  is  difiicult  to 
stjvte  with  precision  the  tint  described  under  the 
Hebrew  name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was,  we  know, 
applied  with  great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  coloure 
extracted  from  the  shell-fish,  but  even  to  other  bril- 
liant colours  :  thus,  in  John  xix.  2,  IfidTtoy  trop- 
<j>vpovi'  =,  x^a/ivs  KOKKivt],  in  Matt,  xxrii.  28  (cf. 
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Plin.  ix.  62).  The  same  m<ay  be  said  of  the  Latin 
purpureus.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  to  be  applied 
in  a  similai'ly  broad  sense  in  Cant.  vii.  J?,  where  it 
either  =  6^acA  (comparer.  11),  or,  still  better, 
shining  with  oil.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
tint  must  be  considered  as  having  been  defined  by  the 
distinction  between  the  pui-ple  proper^  and  the  other 
purple  dye  (A.  V.  "blue"),  which  was  produced 
from  another  species  of  shell-fish.  The  latter  was 
undoubtedly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the  former  had 
a  light  reddish  tinge.  Robes  of  a  pui'ple  colour  were 
worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii.  2G),  and  by  the  highest 
officers,  civil  and  religious ;  thus  Mordecai  (Esth.* 
viii.  15),  Daniel  (A.  V. "  scarlet,"  Dan.  v.  7, 16, 29), 
and  Audronicus,  the  deputy  of  Antiochus  (2  Mace, 
iv.  38),  were  invested  with  purple  in  token  of  the 
offices  they  held  (cf.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  §8) :  so  also 
Jonathan,  as  high-priest  (1  Mace.  x.  20, 64,  xi.  58). 
They  were  also  worn  by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
(Jer.  X.  9  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  7  ;  Luke  xvi.  19  ;  Rev.  xvii. 
4,  xviii.  16).  A  similar  value  was  attached  to 
pui-ple  robes  both  by  the  Greeks  (Horn.  Od.  xix.  225 ; 
Herod,  ix.  22 ;  Strab.  xiv.  648),  and  by  the  Romans 
(Virg.  Georg.  ii.  495  ;  Hor.  Ep.  12,  21  ;  Suet. 
Caes.  43  ;  NerOf  32).  Of  the  use  of  this  and  the 
other  dyes  in  the  textures  of  the  tabernacle,  we  shall 
presently  speak. 

2.  Blue  (n7!3r)  ;  v6.kivQqs,   laKivQivos,   bXo- 

wSpcpvpoSj  Num.  iv,  7  ;  hyacinthus,  hyacinthinus). 
This  dye  was  procured  from  a  species  of  shell-fish 
found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Chilzon  {Taxg,  Fseudo-Jon.^  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
19),  and  by  modem  nAtm-alists  Helix  lanthina. 
The  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according  to  Gesenius 
ITIiesaw.  p.  1502),  from  a  root  signifying  to 
'.mshell ;  but   according  to  Hitzig  (^Comment,  in 

Ez.  xxiii.  6),  from  ?73,  in  the  sense  of  dulled, 

blunted,  as  opposed  to  the  brilliant  hue  of  the  pro- 
per purple.  The  tint  is  best  explained  by  the 
statements  of  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §7)  and  Philo 
that  it  was  emblematic  of  the  sky,  in  which  case  it 
represents  not  the  light  blue  of  our  northern  chmate, 
but  the  deep  dark  hue  of  the  eastern  sky  (depos 
5e  (fifi-^oKov  vdKLvQos,  fxiXas  yap  ovtos  (plxrei, 
Phil.  0pp.  i.  536).  The  term  adopted  by  the  LXX. 
is  applied  by  classical  writers  to  a  colour  approach- 
ing to  black  (Hom.  Od.  vi.  231,  xxiii.  158  ;  Theoc. 
Id.  10,  28) :  the  flower,  whence  the  name  was  bor- 
rowed, being,  as  is  weU  known,  not  the  modem 
hyacinth,  but  of  a  dusky  red  colour  {ferrugineus, 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  183  ;  caelestis  luminis  hyacinthus. 
Colum.  ix.  4,  4).  The  A.  V.  has  rightly  described 
the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  6  (margin)  as  violet ;  the  ordi- 
nary term  blu^  is  incon-ect :  the  Lutheran  transla- 
tion is  still  more  incoiTect  in  giving  it  gelbe  Seide 
(yellow  silk),  and  occasionally  simply  Seide  (Ez. 
xxiii.  6).  This  colour  wgs  used  in  the  same  way  as 
piu^le.  Princes  and  nobles  (Ez.  xxiii.  6 ;  Ecclus. 
xl.  4),  and  the  idols  of  Babylon  (Jer.  x.  9),  were 
clothed  in  robes  of  this  tint :  the  riband  and  the 
fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  ordered  to  be  of  this 
colour  (Num.  xv.  38)  :  it  was  used  in  the  tapestries 
of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  6).  The  effect  of  the  colour 
is  well  described  in.  Ez.  xxiii.  12,  where  such  robes 

are  termed  71730  ""C?^??.  robes  of  perfection,  u  e. 

gorgeous  robes.    We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 

the  LXX.  treats  the  tem  m7\  (A.  V.  "  badger  ") 

as  indicative  of  colour,  and  has  translated  it  iiaKiu- 
BtvoSf  ianthinus  (Ex.  xxv.  5). 
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3.  Scarlet  (Crimson,  Is.  i.  18;  .Ter.  iv.  30). 
The  teiTiis  by  which  this  colour  is  expressed  in 
Hebrew  vary  ;  sometimes  ''^^  simply  is  used,  as 
in  Gen.  xxxviii.  28-30  ;  sometimes  *JEi^  ny^'in,  as 
in  Ex.  xxv.  4  ;  and  sometimes  ny7in  simply,  as 
in  Is.  i.  18.  The  word  ?"'D'n3  (A.  V.  "  crimson  ;" 
2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  introduced  at  a  late 
period,  probably  from  Annenia,  to  express  the  same 
colour.  The  first  of  these  terms  (derived  from 
^3t;^*,  to  shine)  expresses  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour; 
the  second,  nV7in,  the  worm,  or  grub,  whence  the 

dye  was  procm'ed,  and  which  gave  name  to  the 
coloui'  occasionally  without  any  addition,  just  as 
vermilion  is  deiived  from  vermiculus.  The  LXX. 
generally  renders  it  k6kklvov,  occasionally  with  the 
addition  of  such  terms  as  KeK\(a<rfi4vou  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1),  or  diaP€V7]irfi€vov  (Ex.  xxviii.  8)  :  the  Vulgate 
has  it  generally  coccinum,  occasionally  coccus  bis 
tinctus  (Ex.  xxviii.  8),  apparently  following  the 
eiToneous  intei-pretation  of  Aquila  and  !Symmachus, 
who  render  it  $i0a<lios,  double-dyed  (Ex.  xxv.  4), 
as  though  from  HJC',  to  repeat.     The  process  of 

double-dyeing  was  however  peculiar  to  the  Tyrian 
purples  (Plin.  ix.  39).  The  dye  was  produced  from 
an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the  cochineal,  which 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and 
other  eastern  countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
insect  is  kermez  (whence  crimson') :  the  Linnaean 
name  is  Coccus  Xlicis.  It  frequents  the  boughs  of 
a  species  of  ilex :  on  these  it  lays  its  eggs  in  gi'oups, 
which  become  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  so  that 
they  present  the  appearance  of  vegetable  galls  or* 
excrescences  from  the  tree  itself,  and  are  described 
as  such  by  Pliny,  xvi.  12.  The  dye  is  procured  from 
the  female  grub  alone,  which,  when  ahve,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  kernel  of  a  chen-y  and  of  a  dark  ama- 
ranth colour,  but  when  dead  sb'ivels  up  to  the  size 
of  a  gi'aia  of  wheat,  and  is  covered  with  a  bluish 
mould  (PaiTot's  Journey  to  Ararat,  p.  114).  The 
general  chai'acter  of  the  colour  is  expressed  by  the 
Hebrew  term  ]^-lDn  (Is.  Ixiii.  1),  lit.  sharp,  and 

hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expression  xpafia  o|(5), 
and  in  tlie  Greek  XafjuKpd  (Luke  xxdii.  11),  com- 
pared with  kokkIvt)  (Matt,  xxvii.  28).  The  tint 
produced  was  crimson  rather  than  scarlet.  The 
only  natural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture is  the  lips,  which  ai-e  compai-ed  to  a  scai'let 
thread  (Cant.  iv.  3),  Josephus  considered  it  as 
symbolical  of  fire  {Ant.  in.  7,  §7;  cf.  Phil.i.  536). 
Scarlet  threads  were  selected  as  distmguishing 
marks  from  their  brilliancy  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28 ; 
Josh.  ii.  18,  21)  ;  and  hence  the  colour  is  expressive 
of  what  is  excessive  or  glaring  (Is.  1.  18).  Scarlet 
robes  were  worn  by  the  luxmious  (2  Sam.  i.  24  ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Lam.  iv.  5;  Rev. 
xvii.  4,  xviii.  12,  16)  ;  it  was  also  the  appropriate 
hue  of  a  wanior's  dress  from  its  similarity  to  blood 
(Nah.  ii.  3  ;  cf.  Is.  ix.  5),  and  was  especially  worn 
by  officei-s  in  the  Roman  anny  (Plin.  xxii.  3  ;  Matt, 
xxvii.  28)., 

The  three  colours  above  described,  purple,  blue, 
and  scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  in 
the  textures  used  for  the  cmtains  of  the  tabernacle 
and  for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests.  The 
foiu'  were  used  in  combination  in  the  outer  cui-tains 
the  vail,  tlie  entrance  curtain  (Ex.  xx-\'i.  1  31 ' 
36),  and  the  gate  of  the  com-t  (Ex.  xxvii.  16):  as 
also  in  the  high  priest's  ephod,  girdle  and  breast- 
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plate  (Ex.  xxTiii.  5,  6,  8,  15).  The  three  first,  to 
the  exclusion  of  white,  were  used  in  the  pome- 
granates about  the  hem  of  the  high-pi'iest's  robo 
(Ex.  xxviii.  33).  The  loops  of  the  curtains  (Ex. 
xxvi.  4),  the  lace  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate, 
the  robe  of  the  ephod,  and  the  lace  on  his  mitre 
were  exclusively  of  blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  28,31,  37). 
Cloths  for  wrapping  the  sacred  utensils  were  either 
blue  (Num.  iv.  6),  scarlet  (8),  or  purple  (13). 
Scarlet  thread  was  specified  in  connexion  with  the 
rites  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  51),  and 
of  burning  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  6),  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar 
wood.  The  hangings  for  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  9, 
xxxviii.  9),  the  coats,  mitres,  bonnets,  and  breeches 
of  the  priests  were  whit-e  (Ex.  xxxix.  27,  28).  The 
application  of  tliese  colours  to  the  sez-vice  of  the 
tabernacle  has  led  writers  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times  to  attach  some  symbolical  meaning  to 
them :  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  state- 
ments of  Philo  and  Josephus  on  this  subject :  the 
words  of  the  latter  are  as  follow :  t)  ^vcraos  r^y 
yijv  aTTOffTifiaiveLv  goiks^  5(ct  rh  4^  avTTJs  aveiff- 
BcLL  rh  Kivov  ^  re  'irop(pvpa  r^y  OdKaa'O'av,  t^ 
7r€<poiyixOat  tov  k6x^o^  f^  a'lfjLari'  j^v  8e  aepa 
^ovX^rai  B7]\ovy  b  vdKiydos'  Kal  6  ^olvl^  S'  ay 
eii)  TeKfjL-fjpioy  TOV  TTvpos,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §7.  The 
subject  has  been  followed  up  with  a  gi-eat  variety 
of  interpretations,  more  or  less  probable.  Without 
entering  into  a  disquisition  on  these,  we  will  remark 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  colom-s 
were  originally  selected  with  such  a  view ;  their 
beauty  and  costliness  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  selection. 
•  4.  Vermilion  (^0^  ;  fiiXros  ;  sinopis).  This 
was  a  pigment  used  in  fresco  paintings,  either  for 
drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls  of  temples 
(Ez.  xxiii,  14),  for  colouring  the  idols  themselves 
(Wisd.  xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and 
beams  of  houses  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  The  Greek  term 
Ix'lXtos  is  applied  both  to  minium,  red  lead,  and 
ruhrica,  red  ochre ;  the  Latin  sinopis  describes 
the  best  kind  of  ochre,  which  came  from  Sinope. 
Vermilion  was  a  favourite  colour  among  the  As- 
syrians (Ez.  xxiii.  14),  as  is  still  attested  by  the 
sculptm-es  of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii. 
S03).  [W.  L.  B.] 

COMMERCE  (1.  nnhp,  Gesen.  p,  946  ;  ifi- 
iropta  ;  negotiatio ;  fi-om  "IPID,  «  merchant,  from 
"nHD,  travel,  E?.  xxvii.  15  ;  A.  V.j  merchandize, 
traffic:  2.  H^D"],  Gesen.  p.  1289;  Ez.  xxvi.  12, 
TO.  virdpxoyTa'^  negotiationes ;  in  xxviii.  5, 16,  IS, 
ifiiropla^  negotiatio,  from  7D1,  travel). 

From  the  tirfie  that  men  began  to  live  in  cities, 
trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been  carried  on  to 
supply  the  town-dwellers  with  necessaries  (see 
Heei-en,  Afr.  Nat.  i.  469),  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
international  trade  must  have  existed  and  affected 
to  some  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomade  races,  for 
we  find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle, 
but  in  silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
ornaments  (Gen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22,  53)  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  gold  and  silver  in  a  mimufactured  state, 
and  silver,  not  improbably  in  coin,  were  in  use  both 
among  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  pas- 
toral tribes  of  ,Syri;i  at  that  date  (Gen.  xx.  16,  xxiii. 
16,  xxxviii,  18  ;  Jnli  xiii.  11),  to  whom  those  metals 
must  ill  all  probability  havt;  liccii  imix)rted  from 
other  countries  (Hussey,  Anc.  W'ei'/kts,  c.  xii.  3   p. 
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193;  Kitto,  Fhys.  Hist,  of  Pal.,  p.  109,  110; 
Herod,  i.  215). 

Among*trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Egypt  holds  in  very  early- times  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, though  her  external  trade  was  canied  on,  not 
by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  foreigners,  chiefly  of 
the  nomade  races  (Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  i.  468^  ii. 
371,  372).  It  was  an  Ishmaelile  caravan,  laden 
with  spices,  which  canied  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and 
tlie  account  shows  that  slaves  fbi-med  sometimes  a 
paxi.  of  the  merchandize  impoi-ted  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25, 
xxxix.  1;  Job  vi.  19).  From*  Egypt  it  is  likely 
that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  general 
scarcity,  com  would  be  exported,  which  was  paid 
for  by  the  non-exporting  nations  in  silver,  which  was 
always  weighed  (Gen.  xli.  57,  xiii,  3,  25,  35,  xliii, 
11,  12,  21).  These  caravans  also  brought  the  pre- 
cious stones  as  well  as  the  spices  of  India  into  Egypt 
(Ex.  XXV.  3,  7 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  235,  237). 
Intercourse  with  Tyre  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
place  till  a  later  period,  and  thus,  though  it  cannot 
be  determined  whether  the  purple  in  wliich  the 
Egyptian  woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  dyed  was 
brought  by  land  from  Phoenicia,  it  is  certain  that 
coloured  cloths  had  long  been  made  and  dyed  in 
Egypt,  and  the  use,  at  least,  of  them  adopted  by 
the  Hebrews  for  the  tabernacle  as  eai'ly  as  the  time 
of  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  5 ;  Heei'en,  Asiat.  Nat.  i. 
352  ;  Ilerod.  i.  1).  The  pasture-gi'ound  of  Shechem 
appears  from  the  story  of  Joseph  to  have  lain  in  the 
way  of  these  caravan  journeys  (Gen.  xxxvH.  14, 25 ; 
Saiilschiitz,  Hehr.  Arch.  15,  1.  159). 

At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade  was 
caiTied  on  between  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities, 
and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  com- 
mon among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races ;  a  trade 
which  was  obviously  cai'ried  on  by  land-cai-riage 
(Num.  xxxi.  50  ;  Josh.  vii.  21 ;  Judg.  v.  30,  viii. 
24;  Job  vi.  19). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  nation 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign  trade.  Foreign 
trade  was  indeed  contemplated  by  the  Law,  and 
strict  rules  for  morality  in  commercial  dealings 
were  laid  down  by  it  (Deut.  xxviii.  12,  xxv.  IS- 
IS; Lev.  xix.  35,  36),  and  the  tribes  neax"  the  sea 
and  the  Phoenician  teixitory  appear"  to  have  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  maritime  aliiurs  (Gen.  xlix.  13 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  18;  Judg.  v.  17),  but  the  spirit  of 
the  Law  was  more  in  favour  of  agricultme  and 
against  foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17;  Lev. 
XXV.;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  12).  Solomon,  how- 
ever, organized  an  extensive  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  but  chiefly,  at  least  so  fai*  as  the  moie 
distant  nations  were  concerned,  of  an  import  cha- 
racter. He  imported  linen  yam,  horses,  and  cha- 
riots from  Egypt.  Of  the  horses  some  appear  to 
have  been  resold  to  Syi'ian  and  Canaauite  princes. 
For  all  these  he  paid  in  gold,  which  was  impoi-ted 
by  sea  from  India  and  Arabia  by  his  fleets  in  con- 
junction with  the  Phoenicians  (Heeren,  As.  Nat.  i. 
334;  1  K.  X.  22-29  ;  Ges.  p.  1202).  It  was  by 
Phoenicians  also  that  the  cedar  and  other  timber 
for  his  great  ardiitectural  works  was  brought  by 
sea  to  Joppa,  whilst  Solomon  found  the  provi- 
sions necessary  for  the  workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon 
(1  K.  V.  6,  9;  2  Chi-,  ii.  16). 

The  miited  fleets  used  to  sail  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  every  three  years  from  Elath  and  Ezion- 
gebei",  ports  on  the  Aeiaultic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  David  had  probably  gained  from  Edom, 
and  brought  biick  gold,  silver,  ivory,  siuidal-wood, 
ebony,  precious  stones,  apes,  and  peacocks.     Some 
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of  these  may  have  come  from  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  some  from  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa  (2  Sam.  viii.  14 ;  1  K.  ix. 
26,  X.  11,  22;  2  Chr.  viii.  17;  Her.  iii.  114; 
Livingstone,  Travels,  p.  637,  662). 

But  the  trade  which  Solomon  took  so  much  pains 
to  encourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade  only.  He 
built,  or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbec  and  Pal- 
myra ;  the  latter  at  least  expressly  as  a  caravan 
station  for  the  land-commerce  with  eastern  and 
south-eastern  Asia  (1  K.  ix.  18). 

After  his  death  the  maritime  trade  declined,  and 
an  attempt  made  by  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved 
unsuccessful  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  49)  [Tarshish, 
Ophir].  We  know,  however,  that  Phoenicia  was 
supplied  from  Judaea  with  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and 
balm  (I  K.  v.  11;  Ezek.  xx™.  17;  Acts  xii. 
20;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §2;  Vit.  13),  whilst 
Tynan  dealers  brought  fish  and  other  merchan- 
dize to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  return  from 
captivity  (Neh.  xiii.  lli),  as  well  as  timber  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  then,  as  in 
Solomon's  time,  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  (Ezr. 
iii.  7).  Oil  was  exported  to  Egypt  (Hos.  xii.  1), 
and  fine  linen  and  ornamental  girdles  of  domestic 
manufacture  were  sold  to  tlie  merchants  (Prov. 
xxxi.  24). 

The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  was 
subjected,  involving  both  large  abstraction  of  trea- 
sure by  invaders  and  heavy  imposts  on  the  inhabit- 
ants to  purchase  immunity  or  to  satisfy  demands 
for  tribute  must  have  impoverished  the  country 
from  time  to  time  (under  Rehoboam,  1  K.  xiv.  26  ; 
Asa,  XV.  18 ;  Joash,  2  K.  xii.  18  ;  Amaziah,  xiv. 
13;  Ahaz,  xvi.  8;  Hezekiah,  xviii.  15-16;  Jeho- 
ahaz  and  Jehoiakiiir,  xxiii.  33,  35;  Jehoiachin, 
xxiv.  13),  but  it  is  also  clear,  as  the  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  bear  witness,  that  much  wealth 
must  somewhere  have  existed  in  the  country,  and 
much  foreign  merchandize  have  been  imported ;  so 
much  so  that,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  Jerusalem 
appears  as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  aiid  through  its  port, 
Joppa,  to  have  earned  on  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries (Is.  ii.  6,  16,  iii.  11,  23;  Hos.  xii.  7;  Ez. 
xxvi.  2;   Jonah  i.  3  ;  Heeren,  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  328). 

Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified  (1  Mac. 
xiv.  34),  and  later  still  Caesarea  was  built  and 
made  a  port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  9,  §6; 
Acts  xxvii.  2).  Joppa  became  afterwards  a  haunt 
for  pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Cestius  ;  afterwai'ds 
by  Vespasian,  and  destroyed  by  him  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
759 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §10,  iii.  9,  §1). 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
external,  was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also 
in  Egypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  JeiTisalem,  and  caused  gi'eat 
outlay  in  victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  K. 
viii.  63;  Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  ii.  363). 

The  places  of  pubhc  market  were,  then  as  now, 
chiefly  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which 
goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  those  who  came  from 
the  outside  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  16  ;  Zeph.  i.  10). 

The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  in- 
trude into  the  temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which 
victims  were  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech. 
xiv.  21 ;  Matt.  xxi.  12  ;  John  ii.  14). 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  gi'eat  stress 
is  laid  by  the  Law  on  fairness  in  dealing.  Just 
weights  and  balances  are  stringently  ordered  (Lev. 
xix.  35,  36;  Deut.  xxv.  13-16).  Kidnapping 
slaves  is  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalty  (Ex. 
xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7).     Trade  in  swine  was  for- 
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bidden  by  the  Jewish  doctors  (Surenhus.  Mischn. 
de  damn.  c.  7,  vol.  iv.  60;  Lightfoot,  //.  //.  on 
Ifa^^/i.  viii.  33;  Winex ,  Bandel  \  SaaLschiitz,  ^cA. 
Hehr.  c.  15,  16).  (H.  W.  P.) 

CONANI'AH  (-injJ^IS  ;    Xwv^vias  ;    Alex. 

X-oix^vias  ;  Chonenias')^  one  of  the  chiefs  (*1EJ^)  of 

the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 
The  same  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V. 
CONONIAII. 

CONCUBINE.  \^^h''Si  appears  to  have  been 
included  \mder  the  general  conjugal  sense  of  the 
word  nt^N,  which    in  its   limited   sense   is  ren- 

T      • 

dered  "  wife."  The  positions  of  these  two  among 
tiie  early  Jews  cannot  be  refen-ed  to  the  standard  of 
our  own  age  and  country  ;  that  of  concubine  being 
less  degraded,  as  that  of  wife  was,  especially  owing 
to  the  sanction  of  polygamy,  less  honourable  than 
among  ourselves.  The  natural  desire  of  offspi-ing 
was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated  into  a  religious  hope, 
which  tended  to  redeem  concubinage  from  the 
debasement  into  which  the  grosser  motive?  for  its 
adoption  might  have  brought  it.  The  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  viewed  from  the  point  which  touches 
the  interests  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which  even 
a, slave  concubine  who  had  many  children  would 
become  a  most  impoi-tant  person  in  a  family,  espe- 
cially where  a  wife  was  ban-en.  Such  was  the 
time  source  of  the  concubinage  of  Nachor,  Abraham, 
and  Jacob,  which  indeed,  in  the  two  latter  cases, 
lost  the  nature  which  it  has  in  our  eyes,  through 
the  process,  analogous  to  adoption,  by  which  the 
offspring  was  regarded  as  that  of  the  wife  herself. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that,  save  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  was  generally  a  slave',  the  difference  between 
wife  and  concubine  was  less  marked,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moral  stigma,  than  among  us.  We  must 
therefore  bewai'e  of  regarding  as  essential  to  the 
relation  of  concubinage,  what  really  pertained  to 
that  of  bondage. 

The  concubine's  condition  was  a  definite  one,  and 
quite  independent  of  the  fact  of  there  being  another 
woman  having  the  rights  of  wife  towards  the  same 
man.  The  difference  probably  lay  in  the  absence 
of  the  right  of  the  Hbellus  divortii,  without  which 
the  wife  could  not  be  repudiated,  and  in  some 
particulars  of  treatment  and  consideration  of  which 
we  are  ignorant ;  also  in  her  condition  and  nghts  on 
the  death  of  her  lord,  rather  than  in  the  absence  of 
nuptial  ceremonies  and  dowry,  which  were  non- 
essential ;  yet  it  is  "so  probable  that  these  last  did 
n^t  peiiain  to  the  concubine,  that  the  assertion  of 
the  Gemara  {Hierosol.  Chetuhoth,  v.)  to  that  effect, 
though  controverted,  may  be  received.  The  doc- 
trine that  a  concubine  also  could  not  be  dismissed 
without  a  formal  divorce  is  of  later  origin — not 
that  such  dismissals  were  more  frequent,  probably, 
than  those  of  wives — and  negatived  by  the  ^silence 
of  Ex.  xxi.,  and  Deut.  xxi.  regarding  it.  From 
this  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  concubine  could  not 
become  a  wife  to  the  same  man,  nor  vice  versa, 
unless  in  the  improbable  case  of  a  wife  divorced 
retui-ning  as  a  concubine.  With  regard  to  the 
children  of  wife  and  concubine,  there  was  no  such 
difference  as  our  illegitimacy  implies;  the  latter 
were  a  supplementaiy  family  to  'the  former,  their 
names  occur  in  the  patriarchal  genealogies  (Gen. 
xxii.  24;  1  Chr,  i,  32),  and  their  position  and 
provision,  save  in  the  case  of  defect  of  those  ^fonnc-r 
(in   which   case  they  might  probably  succeed  to 
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landed  estate  or  other  chief  hostage),  would  depend 
on  the  father's  will  (Gen.  X3nr.  6).  The  state  of 
concuhinage  Is  assumed  and  provided  for  hy  the 
law  of  Moses.  A  concuhine  would  generally  be 
either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her  father, 
i.  e.  a  slave,  which  alone  the  Rabbins  regard  as  a 
lawful  connexion  (Maimou.  Halacli-Melakim,  iv.), 
at  least  for  a  private  person  ;  (2),  a  gentile  cap- 
tive taken  in  war;  (3),  a  foreign  slave  bought, 
or  (4)  a  Cauaanitish  woman,  bond  or  free.  The 
rights  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  protected  by  law 
(Ex.  xxi.  7 ;  Deut.  xxi.  10),  but  (3)  was  unre- 
cognised, and  (4)  pvohibited.  Free  Hebrew  women 
also  might  become  concubines.  So  Gideon's  con- 
cubine seems  to  have  been  of  a  family  of  rank  and 
influence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was  probably  the 
state  of  the  Levite's  concubine  (Judg.  xs.). 
The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or  tlie 
impoverishment  of  families  might  often  induce  this 
condition.  The  case  (1)  was  not  a  hard  lot.  The 
passage  in  Ex.  xxi.  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  seems 
to  mean,  in  brief,  as  follows  ; — A  man  who  bought 
a  Hebrew  girl  as  concubino  for  himself  might  not 
treat  her  as  a  mere  Hebrew  slave,  to  be  sent  "out" 
(t.  e.  in  the  seventh,  v.  2),  but  might,  if  she  dis- 
pleased him,  dismiss  her  to  her  father  on  redemp- 
tion, i.  e.  repayment  probably  of  a  part  of  what  he 
paid  for  her.  If  he  had  taken  her  for  a  concubii;ie 
for  his  son,  and  the  son  then  married  another 
woman,  the  concubine's  position  and  rights  were 
secured,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she  became 
free  without  redemption.  Further,  from  the  pro- 
vision ih  the  case  of  such  a  concubine  given  by  a 
man  to  his  son,  that  she  should  be  dealt  with 
"  after  the  manner  of  daughters,"  we  see  that  the 
servile  merged  in  tfce  connubial  relation,  and  that 
her  childi'en  must  have  been  free.  Yet  some  degree 
of  contempt   attached  to  the  "  handmaid's   son " 

(nDN'jS)  used  reproachfully  to  the  son  of  a  concu- 
bine merely  in  Judg.  ix.  18 ;  see  also  Ps.  cxvi.  16. 
The  provisions  relating  to  (2)  are  merciful  and  con- 
siderate to  a  rare  degree,  but  overlaid  by  the  Rabbis 
with  distorting  comments. 

In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  concubines 
mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their  condition 
and  number  cease  to  be  a  guide  to  the  general 
practice.  A  new  king  stepped  into  the  rights  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon's  time  the  custom 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (2 
Sam.  xii.  8,  xvi.  21;  1  K.  ii.  22).  To  seize  on 
royal  concubines  for  his  use  was  thus  an  usni'per's 
first  act.  Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Abner*s 
act  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  similai'ly  the  request  on. 
behalf  of  Adonijah  was  construed  (1  K.  ii.  21-24). 
For  fuller  information  Selden's  treatises  de  Uxore 
Hehraed  and  de  Jure  Natur.  et  Gent.  v.  7,  8,  and 
especially  that  de  Successionibtis,  cap.  iii.,  may 
with  some  caution  (since  he  leans  somewhat  easily 
to  rabbinical  tradition)  be  consulted ;  also  the  trea- 
tises Sotah,  Kidushim,  and  Chetvboth  in  the 
Gemara  Hierosol.,  and  that  entitled  SanJiedrin  in 
the  Gemara  Babyl.  The  essential  portions  of  all 
these  are  collected  in  Ugolini,  vol,  xxx.  de  Uxore 
Hehraed.  [H.  H.] 

CONDUIT  {Tw)3T\ ;  vZpayuiySs ;  aquaeductus; 

,  a  trench  or  watercourse,  from  n7V>  io  ascend,  Ge- 

sen.  p.  1022). 

I .  Although  no  notice  is  given  cither  by  Scripture 
or  by  Josephus  of  any  connexion  between  the  pools  | 
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of  Solomon  beyond  Bethlehem  and  a  supplj  of  water 
for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  large  a 
work  as  the  pools  should  be  constructed  merely  for 
irrigating  his  gardens  (Eccl.  ii.  6),  and  tradition, 
both  oral  and  as  represented  by  Tajmudical  writera. 
ascribes  to  Solomon  the  formation  of  the  original 
aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought  to  Jerusa- 
lem (Maundi-ell,  Early  Trav.  p.  458  ;  Hasselquist, 
Trav.  146 ;  Lighttbot,  Descr.  Tempi,  c.  xxiii.  vol. 
i.  612;  Robinson,  i.  265).  Pontius  Pilate  applied 
the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corbau  to  the  work  of 
bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  distance, 
Josephus  says  -of  300  or  400  stadia  {B.  J.  ii.  9, 
§4),  but  elsewhere  200  stadia,  a  distance  which 
would  fairly  correspond  with  the  length  of  the 
existing  aqueduct  with  all  its  turns  and  windings 
(Ant.  xviii.  3,  §2 ;  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii,  501). 
His  application  of  the  money  in  this  manner  gave 
rise  to  a  serious  disturbance.  Whether  his  work 
was  a  new  one  or  a  reparation  of  Solomon's  original 
aqueduct  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  the  ancient  work  would  have 
been  desti-oyed  in  some  of  the  vaiious  sieges  since 
Solomon's  time.  The  aqueduct,  though  much  in- 
jured, and  not  seiwiceable  for  water  beyond  Bethle- 
hem, still  exists :  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the 
fountains  which  supply  the  pools  about  two  miles 
S.  of  Bethlehem.  The  watercoui'se  then  passes 
from  the  pools  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and  winding 
round  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  on  the  S,  side,  is 
carried  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  partly  in  earthen  pipes  and 
pai-tly  in  a  channel  about  one  foot  square  of  rough 
stones  laid  in  cement,  till  it  approaches  Jerusalem, 
There  it  crosses  the  valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  city  on  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  at  a  point 
above  the  pool  called  Birket-es-SuHdn,  then  returns 
S.E.  and  E.  along  the  side  of  the  valley  and  imder 
the  wall,  and  continuing  its  course  along  the  east 
side  is  finally  conducted  to  the  Haram.  It  was  re- 
paired by  Sultan  Mohammad  Ibn-KalaHn  of  Egypt 
about  A.D.  1300  (WiUiams,  JBbly  City,  ii.  498; 
Raumer,  Pal.  p.  280 ;  Robinson,  i.  265-267,  347, 
476,  iii.  247). 

2.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  he  is  said  to 
have  stopped  the  "  uppei*  watercoui'se  of  Gihon," 
and  brought  it  down  straight  to  the  W.  side  of  tlie 
city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).  The  direction  of 
this  watercourse  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of 
Gihon.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  this  with  the  large 
pool  called  Birket-es-Mamilla  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Jemsalem, 
and  considers  the  lately-discovered  subteiTanean 
conduit  within  the  city  to  be  a  branch  from  Heze- 
kiah's  watercourse  (Rob.  iii.  243-4,  i.  327 ;  Ges, 
pp.  616,  1395).  Mr.  Wilhams,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  Gihon  on  the  N.  side,  not  far  from  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  and  supposes  the  watercourse 
to  have  brought  water  in  a  S.  direction  to  the 
temple,  whence  it  flowed  ultimately  into  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  or  Lower  Pool.  One  argument  which 
recommends  this  view  is  found  in  the  account 
of  the  interview  between  the  emissaries  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  the  oificera  of  Hezekiali,  which  took 
place  *'  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the 
highway  of  the  fuller's  field"  (2  K.  xviii.  17), 
whose  site  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  '*  fuller's 
monument"  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  at  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  city,  and  by  the  once  well- 
known  site  called  the  Camp  of  the  Assyrians 
("Joseph.    Ji.  J.  V,  4,   §2,  7,    §3,   and  12,    §2). 

[GlHOK  ;    JJDRUSALEM.J  [H.  W.  P.] 


CONEY 
CONEY   (iDt^ ;     Saff^STrous,    xotpoTpi^A-^toy, 

V.  I.  \a')u}6y^  Choerogryllus,  Jierinaceus,  lepits- 
Gulus) ;  a  gi'egarious  ^imal  of  the  class  Pachyder- 
raata,  which  is  found  in  l^lestine,  living  in  the 
caves^nd  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  has  been  erro- 
neously ideiitified  with  the  J^abbit  or  Coney.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Hyrax  Syriacus.     The  IQEJ*  is 

mentioned  foui-  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  Lev.  xi.  5 
and  in  Deut.  xiv.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean, 
Ijecause  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the 
hoof.  In  Ps.  civ.  18  we  are  told  "  the  rocks  are  a 
refuge  for  the  coneys,"  and  in  Prov.  xxx.  26  that 
"  the  coneys  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they 
their  houses  in  the  rocks."     The  Hyrax   satisfies 
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Hyrax  Syriacus.    (From  a  Bpecimen  in  the  British  Museum.) 

exactly  the  expressions  in  the  two  last  passages ; 
and  its  being  reckoned  among  the  naminating 
animals  is  no  difficulty,  the  hare  being  also 
eiToneously  placed  by  the  sacred  writere  in  the 
same  class,  because  the  action  of  its  jaws  resembles 
that  of  the  mminating  animals.  Its  colour  is  grey 
or  brown  on  the  back,  white  on  the  belly ;  it  is 
like  the  alpine  mannot,  scai-cely  of  the  size  of  the 
domestic  cat,  having  long  hair,  a  very  short  tail, 
and  round  eare.  It  is  very  common  in  Syria,  espe- 
cially ou  the  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  is  found  also  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia  and  Pales- 
tine (Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  28  sq.).     The 

Arabs  call  the  ]^^  ^j.,  wahr ;  but  among  the 

southern  Arabs  we  find  the  teim      ij,  thofwi= 

shdphdn  (Fresnel  in  Asiatic  Joum.  June,  1838^ 
p.  514-).  The  Amharic  name  is  aschkokoy  under 
which  name  the  Hyrax  is  described  by  Bruce,  who 
also  gives  a  figure  of  it,  and  mentions  the  fact  that 

the  Arabs  also  called  it  Vj!ww\     -Xj   aJLe?  sheep 

of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  Hyrax  is  men- 
tioned by  Robinson  (iii.  387),  as  occurring  in 
the  sides  of  the  chasm  of  the  Litany  opposite  to 
Belat.  He  says  that  it  is  seen  coming  out  of 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  winter  at  midday ;  in 
summer  only  towards  evening.  The  derivation 
'  of  latJ*  fi-om  the  unused  root,  )QE^,  to  hide,  chiefly 
in  the  eai*th,  is  obvious.  [W.  D.] 

CONGREGATION  (mV,  ^Hp,  from  hr\p 

to  call  =  convocation ;  vvyayc^yr} ;  iKK\7}(ria,  in 
Deut.  xviii.  16,xxiii.  1 ;  congregation  ecclesia,  coetus). 
This  term  describes  the  Hebrew  people  in  its  col- 
lective capacity  under  its  peculiar  aspect  as  a  holy 
community,  held  together  by  religious  rather  than 
political  bonds.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  broad 
sense  as  inclusive  of  foreign  settlers  (Ex.  xii.  19)  ; 
but  more  properly,  as  exclusively  appropriate  to 
the  Hebrew  element  of  the  population  (Num.  xv. 
15);  in  each  case  it  expresses  the  idea  of  the  Roman 


Civitas  or  the  Greek  iroXtrela.  Every  circumcised 
Hebrew  (niTN  ;  a^rSxOoov  ;  indigena  ;  A.  V. 
*'  home-born,  bom  in  the  land,"  the  teim  specially 
descriptive  of  the  Israelite  in  opposition  to  the  non- 
Israelite,  Ex.  xii.  19  ;  Lev.  xvi.  29  ;  Num.  ix.  14) 
was  a  member  of  the  congregation,  and  took  part 
in  its  proceedings,  probably  from  the  time  that  he 
bore  aims.  It  is  imporiant,  however,  to  obsei-\'e 
that  he  acquired  no  political  rights  in  his  individual 
capacity,  but  only  as  a  member  of  a  house ;  for  the 
basis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the  house,  whence 
was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale  the  family  or  col- 
lection of  houses,  the  tribe  or  collection  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  congregation  or  collection  of  tribes. 
Strangers  (D''1J1)  settled  in  the  land,  if  circumcised, 
were  with  certain  exceptions  (Deut.  xxiii.  1  fF.) 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  members  of  the  congregation  in  its 
more  extended  application  (Ex,  xii.  19  ;  Num.  ix, 
14,  XV.  15)  ;  it  appears  doubtful  however  whether 
they  were  represented  in  the  congregation  in  its 
corporate  capacity  as  a  deUberative  body,  as  they 
were  not  strictly  speaking  members  of  any  house; 
their  position  probably  resembled  that  of  the  TrpcJ- 
^evoi  at  Athens.  The  congregation  occupied  an 
important  position  under  the  Theocracy,  as  the 
comitia  or  national  parliament,  invested  with  legis- 
lative and  judicial  powers.  In  this  capacity  it 
acted  through  a  system  of  patriarchal  representa- 
tion, each  house,  family,  and  tribe  being  represented 
by  its  head  or  father.  These  delegates  were  named 
mVn  ''Jpt  (■ffpetr^iirepoi;  semor^s ;"  elders  ") ; 
*N''K'J  (&pX0VT€s  ;  principes  ;  "  princes  "^  ;  and 
sometimes   ''N''"lp    (jTrlKXrjroi ;     qui    vocahantur, 

Num.  xvi.  2;  A.  V.  "renowned,'*  "famous"). 
The  number  of  these  representatives  being  inconve- 
niently large  for  ordinary  business,  a  further  selec- 
tion was  made  by  Moses  of  70,  who  fonned  a" 
species  of  standing  committee  (Num.  xi.  16).  Oc- 
casionally indeed  the  whole  body  of  the  people  was 
assembled,  the  mode  of  summoning  being  by  the 
sound  of  the  two  silver  trumpets,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  hence  usually 
called  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (^VID,  ht. 

place  of  meeting)  (Num.  x.  3);  the  occasions  of 
such  general  assemblies  were  solemn  religious  ser- 
vices (Ex.  xii.  47 ;  Num.  xxv.  6  ;  Joel  ii.  15),  or 
to  receive  new  commandments  (Ex.  xix,  7,  8  ;  Lev. 
viii.  4).  The  elders  were  summoned  by  the  call  of 
one  trumpet  (Num.  x.  4),  at  the  command  of  the 
supreme  governor  or  the  high  priest ;  they  repre- 
sented the  whole  congregation  on  various  occasions 
of  public  interest  (Ex.  iii.  16,  xii.  21,  xvii.  5,  xxiv. 
1)  ;  they  acted  as  a  court  of  judicature  in  capital 
offences  (Num.  xv.  32,  xxxv.  12J,  and  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  (Lev. 
xxiv.  14 ;  Num.  xv.  35)  ;  they  joined  in  certain  of 
the  sacrifices  (Lev.  iv.  14,  15)  ;  and  they  exercised 
the  usual  rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  declaring 
war,  making  peace  and  concluding  treaties  (Josh, 
ix.  15).  The  people  were  strictly  bound  by  the 
acts  of  their  representatives,  even  in  cases  where 
they  disa])proved  of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).  After 
the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  congrega- 
tion was  assembled  only  on  matters  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  delegates  were  summoned  by 
messengers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6)  to  such  places  as  might 
be  appointed,  most  frequently  to  Mizpeh  (Judg.  x, 
17,  xi.  11,  XX.  1 ;   1  Sam.  vii.  5,  x.  17;    1  Mace. 
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iii.  46);  they  came  attended  each  with  his  band  of 
retainers,  so  that  the  numljer  assembled  was  vei-y 
considerable  (Judg.  xx.  2  ff.).  On  one  occasion  we 
hear  of  the  congregation  being  assembled  for  judicial 
purposes  (Judg.  xx.)  ;  on  other  occasions  for  reli- 
gious festiyals  (2  Chr.  xxx.  5,  xxxiv.  29)  ;  on 
others  for  the  election  of  kings,  as  Saul  (1  Sam . 
X.  17),  David  (2  Sam.  v.  1),  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii. 
20),  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  19),  Josiah  (2  K.  xxi.  24), 
Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  30),  and  Uzziah  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  1).  In  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history 
the  congi'egation  was  represented  by  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
and  the  term  (rwaydyri,  which  in  the  LXX.  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  congi'egation  itself  (for 
the  place  of  meeting  lj)i^  JJIK  is  invariably  ren- 
dered 7]  frKTjvij  Tov  fj.apTvpiov,  tabemoculum  tes- 
timmii,  the  word  TVIO  being  consideredsfl-njJ), 

was  transfeiTed  to  the  places  of  worship  established 
by  the.  Jews,  wherever  a  certain  number  of  fami- 
lies were  collected.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CONI'AH.    [Jeooniah.] 

CONONI'AH  (-in^JJIS  ;    Xoiv^vias  ;    Alex. 

Xax^vias;  Chonenias),  a  Levite,  ruler  (T33)  of 

'the  offerings  and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  x.xii.  12,  13).     [See  Conaniah.] 

CONSECKATION.  ■  [Priest.] 

CONVOCATION  (N^lpD,  from  KljJ,  wcare ; 

comp.  Num.  x.  2  ;  Is.  i.  13).  This  term  is  applied 
invariably  to  meetings  of  a  religious  chai-acter,  in 
contradistinction  to  uoncjregatiun,  in  which  political 
and  legal  matters  were  occasionally  settled.  Hence 
it  is   connected   with  tJ*^p,  holy,  and  is   applied 

only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  annual  festivals 
of  the  Jews  (Ex.  xii.  16;JLev.  xxiii.  2  if.;  Num. 
xxviii.  18  ff.,  xxix.  1  ff.).  With  one  e-xception  (Is. 
i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch.  The 
LXX.  treats  it  as  an.  adjective  =  K\7]r6s,  iiriKXT]- 
Tos  ;  but  thex'e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is 
correct  in  its  rendering.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COOKING.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  article 
of  ordinary  diet  among  the  Jews,  the  ai-t  of  cook- 
ing was  not  carried  to  any  perfection.  The  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  it  fi-om  putrefaction  necessi- 
tated the  immediate  consumption  of  an  animal, 
and  hence  few  were  slaughtered  except  for  purposes 
of  hospitality  or  festivity.  The  proceedings  on 
such  occasions  appe^u*  to  have  been  as  follow : — On 
the  arrival  of  a  guest  the  animal,  either  a  kid, 
lamb,  or  calf  was  killed  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  -xv. 
28),  its  throat  being  cut  so  that  the  blood  might 
be  poured  out  (Lev.  vii.  26) ;  it  was  then  flayed 
and  was  ready  either  for  roasting  (H^V),  or  boil- 
ing (jE'a) :  in  the  former  case  the  animal  was 

preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46),  and  roasted  either 
over  a  fire  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of  wood  (Is.'xliv.  16),  or 
perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies  another  me- 
thod, in  an  oven,  consisting  siiflply  of  a  hole  dug  in 
the  eartli,  well  heated,  and  covered  up  (Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  2.40);  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
roasted  by  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex.  xii.  8, 
9  ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was  the 
more  usual  method  of  cooking,  both  in  the  case  of 
.sacrifices,  other  than  the  Paschal  lamb  (Lev.  viii. 
31),  and  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xvi.  23),  so  much 
so  that  ?K'3  =  to  cook  generally,  including  even 
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roasting  (Dent.  xvi.  7).  In  this  case  the'anima! 
was  cut  up,  the  right  shoulder  being  firet  taken  oil' 
(hence  the  priest's  joint.  Lev.  vii.  32),  and  the 
other  joints  in  succession ;  the  flesh  was  separated 
from  the  bones,  and  minced,  and  the  boneslhem- 
selves  were  broken  up  (Mic.  iii.  3);  the  whole  mass 
was  then  thrown  into  a  ■  caldi-on  (Ez,  xxiv.  4,  5) 
filled  with  water  (Ex.  xii.  9),  or,  as  we  may  infer 
from  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  occasionally  with  milk,  as  is 
still  usual  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Notes, 
i.  63),  the  prohibition  "  not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk "  having  reference  apparently  to 
some  heathen  practice  connected  with  the  offmng 
of  the  first-fruits  (Ex.  I.  c. ;  xxxiv.  26),  which  ren- 
dered the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food  (Deut.  xiv. 
21).  The  caldron  was  boiled  over  a  wood  fire  (Ez. 
xxiv.  1 0)  ;  the  scum  which  rose  to  the  surface 
was  from  time  to  time  removed,  otherwise  the 
meat  would  tui"n  out  loathsome  (6)  ;  salt  or 
spices  were  thrown  in  to  season  it  (10) ;'  and  when 
sufficiently  boiled,  the  meat  and  the  broth  (pID  • 

Cm/t(is,  LXX. ;  jus,  Vulg.)  were  sei-ved  up  se])a/- 
rately  (Judg.  vi.  19),  the  broth  being  used  with 
unleavened  bread,  and  butter  (Gen.  xviii.  8)  as  a 
sauce  for  dipping  morsels  of  bread  into  (Burck- 
hardt's  Notes,  i.  63).  Sometimes  the  meat  was 
so  highly  spiced  that  its  flavour  could  hardly  be 
distinguished ;  such  dishes  were  called  D't3J)t3D 
(Gen.  xxvii.  4;  Prov.  xxiii.  3).  There  is  a  strik- 
ing similarity  in  the  culinaiy  operations  of  the  He- 
brews and  Egj'ptians  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  ii. 
pp.  374  ff.).  Vegetables  were  usually  boiled,  and 
served  up  as  pottage  (Gen.  xxv.  29 ;  2  K.  iv.  38). 
Fish  was  also  cooked  (Ix^^os  otttov  fi4pos ;  piscis 
assi ;  Luke  xxiv.  42),  probably  broiled.  The 
cooking  was  in  eai'ly  times  performed  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  household  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  ;  professional 
cooks  (DTIHD)  were  afterwai-ds  employed  (1  Sam. 
viii.  13,  ix.  23).  The  utensils  required  were — 
Dp^D  (j(VTp6noS€s  ;  chytropodes),  a  cooking  range, 
having  places  for  two  or  more  pots,  probably  of 
earthenware  (Lev.  xi.  35)  ;  "li'3  {\efiris,  lebes), 
a  caldron  (1  Sam.  ii.  14) ;  J7T0  {Kpidypa ; 
fitscinuid),  a  large  fork  or  flesh-hook ;  "1*D  (A€J3tjs  ; 

oUa),  a  wide  open,  metal  vessel,  resembling  a  fish- 
kettle,  adapted  to  be  used  as  a  wash-pot  (Ps.  Ix.  8), 

or  to  eat  from  (Ex.  xvi.  3) ;  IIIS,  1)1,  nn^p, 

pots  probably  of  earthenware  and  high,  but  how 
diflering   from  each  other  does  not  appeal-;  and, 

lastly,  nnW,  or  n'ni'pV,  dishes  (2  K.  ii.  20,  xxi. 

13 ;  Prov.  xix.  24,  A.  V.  "  bosom  ").    [W.  L.  B.] 

CO'OS  (Rec.  Text,  els  riiv  Kaiv ;  Lachm.  with 
ABC,  Km),  Acts  xxi.  1.     [Cos.] 

eOPPEE  (riKTlJ.  This  word  in  the  A.V.  is 
always  rendered  "  brass,"  except  in  Ezr.  viii.  27. 
See  Brass).  This  metal  is  usually  found  as  pyrites 
(sulphui'et  of  copper  and  iron),  malachite  (curb,  of 
copper),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally 
in  a  native  state,  principally  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  almost  exclusively  used  by  tlie  ancients  for 
common  purposes  ;  for  which  its  elastic  and  ductile 
nature  rendered  it  practically  available.  It  is  a 
question  whi?ther  in  the  earliest  times  iron  was 
known  (/ieXas  8'  oiiK  fCTKf  irtSripos,  Hes.  0pp.  et 
Dies.  149  ;  Luc  r.  v.  1285,  sq.).    In  India,  however, 
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ita  manufacture  has  been  practised  from  i\  very 
ancient  date  by  a  process  exceedingly  simple,  and 
possibly  a  similar  one  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
ligyptians  (^iSapier,  Aiic.  Workers  in  Metal,  137). 
Thei-e  is  no  certmn  mention  of  iron  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
and,  from  the  allusion  to  it  as  known  to  Tubalcain 
(Gen.  iv.  2'J),  some  have  ventured  to  doubt  whether 
in  that  place  ?t"l3  means  iron  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eg.  iii.  242). 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  copper,  possessed  in 
countless  abundance  (2  Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for 
every  kind  of  instrument ;  as  chains  (Judg.  xvi. 
21),  pillars  (1  K.  vii.  15-21),  lavers,  the  great  one 
being  called  *' the  copper  sea"  (2  K.  xxv.  13; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  8),  and  the  other  temple  vessels. 
These  were  made  in  the  foundry,  with  the  assists 
ance  of  Hiram,  a  Phoenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although 
the  Jews  were  not  ignorant  of  metallurgy  (Ez. 
xxii.  18  ;  Deut.  iv.  20,  &c.),  and  appear  to  have 
worked  their  own  mines  (Deut.  viii.  9  ;  Is.  li.  1). 
We  read  also  of  copper  mirrore  (Ex.  xxxviii. 
8  ;  Job  xxsvii.  18),  since  the  metal  is  susceptible 
of  brilliant  polish  (2  Chr.  iv.  IG) ;  and  even  of 
copper  arms,  as  helmets,  spears,  &c.  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
5,  6,  38  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16).  The  expression  "  bow 
of  steel,"  in  Job  xx.  24,  Ps.  xviii.  34,  should  be 
rendered  "  bow  of  copper,"  since  the  tei-m  for  steel 

is  m^Q  or  p3Vp  'pTIl  {northern  iron).     They 

could  hardly  have  applied  copper  to  these  purposes 
without  possessing  some  judicious  system  of  alloys, 
or  perhaps  some  forgotten  secret  for  rendering  the 
metal  harder  and  more  elastic  than  we  can  make  it. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  cutting-tools  of 
the  Egyptians^  with  which  they  worked  the  granite 
and  porphyry  of  their  monuments,  were  made  of 
bronze,  in  which  copper  was  a  chief  ingredient. 
The  arguments  on  this  point  are  found  in  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  249,  &c.,  but  they  are  not  conclusive. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  -art  of  making  iron 
and  excellent  steel,  which  has  been  for  ages  prac- 
tised in  India,  may  not  have  been  equally  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  quickness  with  which  iron 
decomposes  will  fully  account  for  the  non-discovery 
of  any  remains  of  steel  or  iron  implements.  For 
analyses  of  the  bronze  tools  and  ai'ticles  found  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  see  Napier,  88. 

The  only  place  in  the  A.  V.  where  "  copper  "  is 
mentioned  is  Ezr.  viii.  27,  "two  vessels  of  fine 
copper,  precious  as _  gold"  (cf.  1  Esd.  .viii.  57; 
tr/ceuTj  xaKKov  ffriK^ovros,  5Ld<f>opa,  4Tn6v- 
fiTjrd  iv  XP^^'^V  i  ofi''^  fulgentis  ;  "  vases  of 
Corinthian  brass,"  Syr,  ;  "  ex  orichalco,"  Jun.), 
perhaps  similar  to  those  of  "bright  biass"  in  1  K. 
vii.  45 ;  Dan.  x.  6.  They  may  have  been  of 
orichalcum,  like  the  Persian  or  Indian  vases  found 
among  the  treasures  of  Darius  (Aristot.  de  MiraO. 
Auscult.).  Thei-e  were  two  kinds  of  this  metal, 
one  natural  {Sew.  ad  Aen.  xii.  87),  which  Pliny 
{H.  N.  xxxiv.  2,  2)  says  had  long  been  extinct  in 
his  time,  but  which  Chardin  alludes  to  as  found  in 
Sumatra  under  the  name  Calmbac  (Rosenm.  /.  c.) : 
the  other  artificial  (identified  by  some  with 
^K^KTpov,  whence  the  njistaken  spelling  anri- 
chalcum),  which  Bochart  {Hieroz:  vi.  ch.  16,  p.  871, 

sq.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew  P?^E^'^,  a  word 

compounded  (he  says)  of  K^DJ  (copper),  and  Chald. 

^htp  (?  gold,  Ez.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2)  ;  ^X^Krpou, 

LXX. ;  electrum,  Vulg.  {awSrvirou  xp"0"^oi/, 
Hesych.  ;  to  which  Suid.  adds,  ^^fxiyfiivov  v6.\(^ 
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Koi  ki6l<f}).  On  this  substance  see  Pausan.  v.  12  ; 
Plin,  xxxiii.  4,  §  23.  Gosenius  considers  the 
Xct^^fcoKijiaj/ov  of  Rev.  i.  15  to  be  ;(;aA.«is  \nrap6s 
=  7D^n;  he  differs  from  Bochart,  and  argues 
that  if  means  merely  "  smooth  or  polished  brass." 

In  Ez.  xxvii.  Hi  the  importation  of  copper  ves- 
sels to  the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merchants  of  Javan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech  is  alluded  to.  Probably  these 
were  the  Moschi,  &c.,  who  worked  the  copper- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14  x^^f  c^'^  is  rendered  "  copper- 
smith," but  the  tenri  is  perfectly  general,  and  is 
used  even  for  workers  in  iron  (Od,  ix.  391)  ; 
%aXK€i/s,  Tray  Texvirtis^  KoX  6  ctpyvpoicSiros  Kal  & 
XPO(t6xoos  (Hesych.). 

"  Copper"  is  used  for  money,  Ez.  xvi.  36  (A.  V. 
"  filthiness ")  ;  ^le'^eas  rhv  x°-^^^^  ^^"^  LXX.  ; 
eifusum  est  aes  tuum,  Vulg.  ;  and  in  N.  T.  (x^^- 
Kous,  rouTO  ^ttI  xP^'^ov  Koi  Tov  apyvpov  ix^yov, 
Hesych.).  [F.  W.  F,] 

COEAL  (n'lDNT  ;  ^^r^wpa^  "Pa/j.6d ;  excelsa, 

sericum).  The  word  occurs  twice  in  A.  V.,  viz. 
Job  xxviii.  18,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  and  it  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Rabbins  to  signify  red  coral.  This 
meaning  accords  well  enough  with  the  etymology 
of  the  word  (root  Dtil,  to  he  high),  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  growth  of  coral  to  that  of  a  tree. 
Roediger  prefers  to  understand  black  coral,  assum- 
ing that  D^yjD  is  red  coral  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1113). 

He  also  suggests  a  connexion  with  the  Sanscrit 
ramye  =  pleasant,  just  as  the  Sanscrit  for  pearl, 
ratna  =  pleasant.  Coral  was  in  higher  esteem 
formerly  as  a  precious  substance  than  now,  pro- 
bably because  the  means  of  obtaining  it  in  a  fine 
state  were  not  so  efficacious  as  those  now  practised. 
The  coral  brought  by^the  merchants  of  Syiia  to 
Tyre  must  have  come  fi-om  the  Indian  seas, 
by  the  Euphi-ates  and  Damascus  (comp.  Plin. 
xxxii.  2).  [W.  D.] 

COEBAN  (IBIiJ;    bapov;  oUatio ;  in  N.  T. 

Kop^av  expl.  by  datpov,  and  in  Vulg.  donum  :  used 
only  in  Lev.  and  Numb.,  except  in  Ez.  xx.  28, 
xl.  43),  an  offering  to  God  of  any  sort,  bloody  or 
bloodless,  but  particularly  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. 
The  law  laid  down  rules  for  vows,  1.  affirmative  ; 
2.  negative.  By  the  former,  pei"sons,  animals, 
and  property  might  be  devoted  to  God,  but  with 
certain  limitations,  they  were  redeemable  by  money 
payments.  By  the  latter,  persons  interdicted  them- 
selves, or  were  interdicted  by  their  parents  from 
the  use  of  certain  things  lawful  in  themselves,  as 
wine,  either  for  a  limited  or  an  unlimited  period 
(Lev.  xxvii.;  Ntlmb.  xxx. ;  Judg.  xiii.  7;  Jer. 
XXXV.;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4.  §4;  B.  J.  ii.  15,  §1 ; 
Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  23,  24).  Upon  these  rules  the 
tiaditionists  ffilarged,  and  laid  down  that  a  man 
might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not  only  from 
using  for  himself,  but  fiom  giving  to  another,  or 
receiving  from  him  some  particular  object  whether 
of  food  or  any  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban,  and  the 
form  of  interdiction  was  virtually  to  this  effect : — 
"  I  forbid  myself  to  touch  or  be  concerned  in  any 
way  with  the  thing  forbidden,  as  if  it  were  devoted 
by  law,"  {.  e.  "  let  it  be  Corban."  So  far  did  they 
carry  the  principle  that  they  even  held  as  binding 
the  incomplete  exclamations  of  anger,  and  called 
thcra  nn\  haiulles,    A  person  might  thus  exempt 
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hiraBelf  fi-om  assisting  or  r-eceiving  assistance  from 
some  paiiicular  person  or  persons,  as  parents  in 
distress ;  and  in  shoi-t  fi'om  any  inconvenient 
obligation  under  plea  of  corban,  though  by  a  legal 
fiction  he  was  allowed  to  suspend  the  restriction  in 
certain  cases.  It  was  with  practices  of  tins  sort 
that  our  Lord  found  fault  (Matt.  xv.  5  ;  Mark 
vii.  11),  as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Theophrastus,  quoted  by  Josephus,  notices  the 
system,  miscalling  it  a  Phoenician  custom,  but  in 
naming  the  word  corban  identifies  it  with  Judaism. 
Josephus  caUs  the  treasury  in  which  offerings  for 
the  temple  or  its  services  were  deposited,  Kop^apas, 
as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  6.  Origen's  account  of  the  corbau- 
system  is  that  children  sometimes  refused  assistance 
to  parents  on  the  ground  that  they  had  already 
contributed  to  the  poor  fund,  from  which  they 
alleged  their  parents  might  be  relieved  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  9.  §4;  Ap.  i.  22;  Mishna,  Surenhus. 
de  Votis,  i.  4,  ii.  2 ;  Cappellus,  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, Lightfoot,  Ifor.  Hebr.  on.  Matt.  xv.  6 ; 
Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  v.  §392,  394).  [Alms  ;  Vows ; 
Ofperings.]  ■  [H.  W.  P.] 

OOR'BE  (Xop&e;  Choraba),  1  Esdr,  v.  12. 
This  name  apparently  answers  to  Zaccai  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

COKD  (^nn,  nni,  -in''»,  nhj?).    of  the 

various  pui*poses  to  which  cord,  including  under 
that  tei-ra  rope,  and  twisted  thongs,  was  applied,  the 
following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.  (1.)  For 
fastening  a  tent,  in  which  sense  IH^D  is  more 

particularly  used  (e.  g.  Ex.  xxxv.  18,  xxxix,  40; 
Is.  liv.  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a  favourite  image 
of  the  human  body,  the  cords  which  held  it  in  its 
place  represented  the  piinciple  of  life  (Job  iv.  21, 
"  Are  not  their  tent-cords  (A.  V.  "  excellency," 
torn  away?";  Eccl.  xii.  6).  (2.)  For  leading  or 
binding  animals,  as  a  halter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxviii.  27  ; 
Hos.  xi.  4),  whence  to  "  loosen  the  cord  "  (Job  xxx. 
11)  =  to  free  from  authority.  (3.)  For  yoking 
them  either  to  a  cart  (Is.  v.  18)  or  a  plough 
(Job  xxxix.  10").  (4,)  For  binding  prisoners,  more 
particularly  n3j?  (Judg.  xv.  13 ;  Ps.  ii.  3,  cxxix. 

4 ;  Ez.  iii.  25),  whence  the  metaphorical  expres- 
sion "  bands  of  love  "  (Hos.  xi.  4).  (5.)  For  bow- 
strings (Ps.  xi.  2),  made  of  catgut ;  such  are  spoken 
of  in  Judg.  xvi.  7  {Wth  D^'IHS    A.  V.  "green 

withs  ;"  but  more  properly  vevpai  vypai,  fresh  or 
moist  bow-strings).  (6.)  For  the  ropes  or  "  tack- 
lings"  of  a  vessel  (Is.  xxxiii.  23).  (7.)  For  mea- 
suring ground,  the  full  expression  being  JT^D  v^Ti 

(2  Sam.  viii.  2;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55;  Am.  vii.  17; 
Zech.  ii.  1) :  hence  to  "  cast  a'cord,'*  =  to  assign  a 
property  (Mic.  ii.  5),  and  cord  or  line  became  an 
expression  for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  -:^\.  14,  xix,  9  ; 
Ps.  xvi.  6  ;  Ez.  xlvii.  13),  and  even  for  any  defined 
district  {e.  g.  the  line,  or  tract,  of  Argob,  Deut.  iii. 
4).  [Chebel.]  (8.)  For  fishing  and  snaring  [Fish- 
ing, Fowling,  Hunting].  (9.)  For  attaching 
articles  of  dress ;  as  the  wreathen  chains  (*n3J?), 

which  were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by  the  high- 
piiests  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15,  17). 
(10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth.i.6).  (11.)  For 
attaching  to  a  plummet.  The  line  and  plummet  aro 
emblematic  I  of  a  regular  rule  (2  K,  xxi.  13;  Is. 
xxviii.  17) ;  hence  to  destroy  by  line  and  plummet 
(Is.  xxxiv,  11  ;  Lara.  ii.  8  ;  Am.  vii.  7)  has  been 
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understood  as  =  regular,  systematic  destruction  {aa 
normam  et  Hbellam,  Gesen.  Thesaur,  p.  125);  it 
may  however  be  referred  to  the  cai-penter's  level, 
which  can  only  be  used  on  a  flat  surface  (comp. 
Thenius,  Comm.  in  2  K.  xxi.  13).  (12.)  Fordrawin"' 
water  out  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy  weights  (Josh, 
ii.  15  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  13).  To  place  a  ropeon  the 
head  (1  K.  xx.  31)  in  place  of  the  ordinary  head- 
dress was  a  sign  of  abject  submission.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  cord  was  made  varied  according  to 
the  strength  required  ;  the  strongest  rope  was  pro- 
bably made  of  strips  of  camel  hide  as  still  used  by 
the  Bedouins  for  drawing  water  (Burckhaidt's 
Notes,  i.  46);  the  Egyptians  twisted  these  strips 
together  into  thongs  for  sandals  and  other  pur- 
poses (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  iii.  145),  The  finer 
soits  were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix.  9).  The  fibre  of 
the  date-palm  was  also  used  (Wilkinson,  iii.  210) ; 
and  probably  reeds  and  rushes  of  various  kindp,  as 
implied  in  the  origin  of  the  word  ffxoiviov  (Plin, 
xix.  9),  which  is  generally  used  by  the  LXX.  as 
=  7^0'  ^^^  T^orQ  particularly  in  the  word  JIDIlN 
(Job'xU.  2)  which  primarily  means  a  reed  ;  in  the 
Talmud  {Enibhin,  fol.  58)  bulrushes,  osier,  and 
flax  are  enumerated  as  the  materials  of  which  rope 
was  made;  in  the  Mishna  (Sotah,  i.  §6)  the  73n 
"■"IVD  is  explained  as  ftinis  vimineus  seu  salignm. 
In  the  N.  T.  the  term  ffxoivia  is  applied  to  the  whip 
which  our  Saviour  made  (John  ii.  15),  and  to  the 
ropes  of  a  ship  (Acts  xxvii,  32).  Alford  under- 
stands it  in  the  former  passage  of  the  rushes  on 
which  the  cattle  were  littered ;  but  the  ordinary  ren- 
dering cords  seems  more  consistent  with  the  use  of  ■ 
the  tenn  elsewhere.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COR'E  (Kope,  N.  T.  <S  K. ;  Core),  Ecclus,  xlv. 
18  ;  Jude  11.     [Koeah,  1.] 

CORIANDER   (^5 ;    K6piov\    coriandrum). 

The  plant  called  Coriandrum  sativum  is  found  in 
Egypt,  Pei"sia,  and  India  (Plin.  xx.  82),  and  has  a 
round  tall  stalk;  it  beai's  umbelliferous  white  or 
reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise  globular,  greyish, 
spicy  seed-corns,  marked  with  fine  striae.  It  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  its  seeds 
are  used  by  confectioners  and  druggists.  The  Cai'- 
thaginians  called  it  yoiB  =  ^5  (Dioscorid.  iii.  64). 

The  etymology  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  striated  appeai'ance  of  the  seed-vessels 
may  have  suggested  a  name  derived  from  1*15,  to  cut 

(Ges.).  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi. 
31 ;  Num.  xi,  7).  In  both  passages  the  manna  is 
likened  to  coriander-seed  as  to'  form,  and  in  the 
fonner  passage  as  to  colour  also.  [W.  D.] 

CORINTH  {KSpLvOos).  This  city  is  alike 
remarkable  for  its  distinctive  geographical  position, 
its  eminence  in  Greek  and  Roman  histoiy,  and  its 
close  connexion  with  the  eaidy  spread  of  Christianity. 

Geographically  its  situation  was  so  marked,  that 
the  name  of  its  Isthmus  has  been  given  to  every 
naiTow  neck  of  land  between  two  seas.  Thus  it 
was  "  the  bridge  of  the  sea"  (Pind.  Nem,  vi.  44) 
and  "  the  gate  of  the  P&loponnesus,"  (Xen.  Ages.  2). 
No  invaduig  army  could  enter  the  Morea  by  land 
except  by  this  way,  and,  without  forcing  some  of  the 
defences  which  have  been  raised  from  one  sea  to  the 
other  at  various  intervals  between  the  gi-eat  Persian 
war  and  the  recent  straggles  of  the  Turks  with  the 
modern  Greeks,  .or  with  the  Venetians.  But, 
besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth  is  distinguished  by 
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another  conspicuous  physical  feature — viz.  the 
Aerocorinthns,  a  vast  citade)  of  rock,  which  rises 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  which  is  so  extensive 
that  it  once  contained  a  whole  town.  The  view 
from  this  eminence  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  world.  Besides  the  mountains  of  the  Morea,  it 
embraces  those  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  with  the  snowy  heights  of  Parnassus  con- 
spicuous above  the  rest.  To  the  east  is  the  Sarqnic 
gulf,  with  its  islands,  and  the  hills  I'ound  Athens, 
the  Acropolis  itself  being  distinctly  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  45  miles.  Immediately  below  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  to  the  north,  was  the  city  of  Corinth,  on 
a  table-land  descending  in  ten-aces  to  the  low  plain, 
which  lies  between  Cenchreae,  the  harbour  on  the 
Saronic,  and  Lechaeum,  the  harbour  on  the  Corin- 
thian gulf. 

The  situation  of  Corinth,  and  the  possession  of 
these  eastern  and  western  harboui-s,  are  the  secrets 
of  her  history.  The  earliest  passage  in  her  progress 
to  eminence  was  probably  Phoenician.  But  at  the 
most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any  sure 
record  we  tind  the  Gi'eeks  established  here  in  a 
position  of  wealth  (Hom.  11.  ii.  570;  Pind.  01. 
xiii.  4),  and  military  strength  (Thucyd.  i.  13). 
Some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Greek  ship-building 
are  connected  with  Corinth ;  and  her  colonies  to  the 
westward  wei'e  among  thefii-st  and  most  flourishing 
sent  out  from  Greece.  So  too  in  the  latest  pas- 
sages of  Greek  history,  in  the  stniggles  with  Mace- 
donia and  Rome,  Corinth  held  a  conspicuous  place. 
Afler  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (B.C.  338)  the  Mace- 
donian kings  placed  a  garrison  in  the  Acrocoiinthus. 
Afler  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  (B.C.  197)  it  was 
occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison.  Corinth,  however, 
was  constituted  the  head  of  the  Achaean  league. 
Here  the  Roman  ambassadoi's were  maltreated;  and 
the  consequence  was  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction 
of  the  city. 

It  is  not  the  true  Greek  Corinth  with  wliich  we 
have  to  do  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  Corinth 
which  was  rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Roman 
colony.  The  distinction  between  the  two  must  be 
carefully  remembered.  A  period  of  a  hundred 
years  intervened,  during  which  the  place  was 
almost  utterly  desolate.  The  merchants  of  the 
Isthmus  retired  to  Delos.  The  presidency  of  the 
Isthmian  games  was  given  to  the  people  of  Sicyon. 
Corinth  seemed  blotted  from  the  map;  till  Julius 
Caesar  refounded  the  city,  which  thenceforth  was 
called  Colonia-Julia  Corinthus.  The  new  city  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it 
acquired  a  fresh  importance  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Achata.  We  find  GalliO, 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  exercising  the 
functions  of  proconsul  here  (Achaia  was  a  senatorial 
province)  during  St.  Paul's  first  residence  at 
Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

This  residence  continued  for  a  year  and  six 
months,  and  the  circumstances,  which  occun'ed 
during  the  course  of  it,  are  related  at  some  length 
(Acts  xvili.  1-18).  St.  Paul  had  recently  passed 
through  Macedonia.  He  came  to  Corinth  from 
Athens ;  shortly  after  his  anival  Silas  and  Timo- 
theus  came  from  Macedonia  and  rejoined  him ;  and 
about  this  time  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessa^ 
lonians  were  ritten  (probably  a.d.  62  or  53).  It 
was  at  Corinth  that  the  apostle  .first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Aquila  and  Priscilla, — and  shortly 
after  his  departure  Apollos  came  to  this  city  from 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  27). 
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Corinth  was  a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  as 
well  as  of  commercial  and  manufactuiingentei-prise. 
Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  be  proverbial ; 
so  were  the  vice  and  profligacy  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  worship  of  Venus  here  was  attended  with 
shameful  licentiousness.  All  these  points  are  in- 
directly illustrated  by  passages  in  the  two  epistles, 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  were  written  (probably 
A.d.  57)  the  first  from  Ephesus,  the  second  from 
Macedonia,  shortly  before  the  second  visit  to  ■ 
Corinth,  which  is  briefly  stated  (Acts  xx.  3)  to  have 
lasted  three  months.  During  this  visit  (probably 
A.D,  58)  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written. 
From  the  three  epistles  last  mentioned,  compai'ed 
with  Acts  xxiv.  17,  we  gather  that  St.  Paul  was 
much  occupied  at  this  time  with  a  collection  for  the 
poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  when 
St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  (a.d.  57)  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  an  epistle  which  has  not  been  preseiT^ed 
(see  below,  p.  355,  6) ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
about  the  same  time  a  short  visit  was  paid  to  Corinth, 
of  which  no  account  is  given  in  the  Acts. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  gi'eat  number 
of  Latin  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  in  hannony  with  what  we  knew 
of  the  colonial  origin  of  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Coiinth.  From  Acts  xviii.  we  may  conclude 
that  there  were  many  Jewish  converts  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  though  it  would  appear  (1  Cor. 
xii.  2)  that  the  Gentiles  predominated.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
botn  epistles  that  the  Judaising  element  was  very 
strong  at  Corinth.  Paiiy-spirit  also  was  cxtiemely 
prevalent,  the  names  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  Apollos 
being  used  as  the  watchwords  of  restless  Actions 
Among  the  eminent  Christians  who  lived  at  Corinth 
were  Stephanas  (1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15,  17),  Crispus 
(Acts  xviii.  8;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  Caius  (Rom.  xvi. 
23;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  and  Erastus  (Kom.  xvi.  23;  2 
Tim.  iv,  20).  The  epistles  of  Clement  to  the 
.Corinthians  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
post-apostolic  writings.  Corinth  is  still  an  episcopal 
see.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  "  a  veiy 
mean  place  for  such  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,"  used 
in  Turkish  times  to  be  in  the  Acrocorinthus.  The 
city  has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  village,  on  the 
old  site,  and  bearing  the  old  name,  which,  however, 
is  often  coiTupted  into  Gortho. 

Pausanias,in  describing  the  antiquities  of  Corinth 
as  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  cleaily 
between  those  which  belonged  to  the  old  Greek 
city,  and  those  which  were  of  Roman  origin.  Two 
i-elics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  one  a 
heap  of  brick-work  which  may  have  been  part  of 
the  baths  erected  by  Hadrian,  the  other  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  with  subterranean  arrangements 
for  gladiatoi-s.  Far  more  interesting  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Greek  temple, — the  '*  old  columns, 
which  have  looked  down  on  the  rise,  the  prosperity 
and  the  desolation  of  two  [in  fact,  three]  successive 
Corinths."  At  the  time  of  Wheler's  visit  in  1676 
twelve  columns  were  standing:  before  1795  they 
were  reduced  to  five ;  and  further  injury  has  very 
recently  been  inflicted  by  an  earthquake.  It  is 
believed  that  this  temple  is  the  oldest  of  which  any 
remains  are  left  in  Greece.  The  fountain  of 
Peirene,  *'  full  of  sweet  and  clear  water,"  as  it  is 
described  by  Strabo,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Acro- 
corinthus, as  well  as  the  fountains  in  the  lower 
city,  of  which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Pausanias 
to  be  the  source.     The  walls  on  the  Acrocorinthus 
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were  in  part  erected  by  the  Venetians,  who  held 
Corinth  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  17th  century. 
This  city  and  its' neighbourhood  have  been  de- 
cribed  by  many  travellers,  but  we  iftast  especially 
refer  to  Leake's  Morea,  iii.  229-304  (London, 
1830),  and  his  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  392  (London, 
184G),  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  ii.  p.  514  (Gotha, 
1831-1852);  Clark,  Peloponnesus,  ^^.  42-Ql  (Lon- 
don, 1858).  There  are  four  Gei-man  monographs 
on  the  subject,  Wilckens,  Rerwn  Corinthiacarum 
specimen  ad  iUiistrationem  utriusque  Epistolae 
PauUnae,  Bremen,  1747  ;  Walch,  Antiquitates 
CorintHiacae,  Jena,  1761  ;  Wagner,  Eerum  Co- 
rinthiacarum specimen,  Darmstadt,  1824 ;  Barth, 
"Corinthiorum  Commercii  et  Mercaturae  Historiae 
^ariicw^ct,  Berlin,  1844. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Neptune, 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which  St. 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imageiy  in 
1  Cor.  and  other  epistles.  This  sanctuary  was  a 
■short  distance  to  the  N.E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  nar- 
nowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  near  the  harbour  of 
Schoenus  (now  Kalamdki) .  on  the  Saronic  gulf. 
The  wall  of  the  inclosure  can  still  be  traced.  It  is 
of  an  irregular  shape,  determined  by  the  fonn  of  a 
natural  platform  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine.  The 
fortifications  of  the  Isthmus  followed  this  ravine 
and  abutted  at  the  east  upon  the  inclosure  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  thus  served  a  military  as  well  as 
a  rehgious  pm-pose.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple 
is  doubtful,  and  none  of  the  objects  of  interest 
remain,  which  Pausanias  describes  as  seen  by  him 
within  the  inclosure:  but  to  the  south  are  the 
remains  of  the  stadium,  where  the  foot-races  were 
run  (1  Cor.  ix.  24) :  to  the  east  are  those  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  probably  the  scene  of  the 
pugilistic  contests  (ib.  26) :  and  abundant  on  the 
shore  are  the  small  green  pine-trees  {irevKat)  which 
gave  the  fading  wreath  (ib.  25)  to  the  victors  in 
the  games.  An  inscription  found  here  in  1676 
(now  removed  to  Verona)  affords  a  valuable  illus-. 
tration  of  the  interest  taken  in  these  games  in 
Roman  times  (Boeckh,  No.  1104).  The  French 
map  of  the  Morea  does  not  include  the  Isthmus ; 
so  that,  till  recently,  Col.  Leake's  sketch  (repro- 
duced by  Curtius)  has  been  the  only  tx-ustworthy 
representation  of  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games. 
But  the  ground  has  been  more  minutely  examined 
by  Mr.  Clark,  who  gives  us  a  more  exact  plan.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  sanctuary  are 
the  traces  of  the  canal,  which  was  begun  and  dis- 
continued by  Nero  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Corinth.  [J.  S.  H.] 


Didmchm  of  Corinth  (Atlio  talpntl.    Obv.,  Hcod  of  Minerva,  to 
right.    Rov.,  Pcgoaus,  to  nj^ht;  below,  ij), 

CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  toward 
the  close  of  his  nearly  three-year  stay  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  six.  10,  XX.  31 ;  see  the  Subscription  in  B 
and  in  Copt.  Vers.),  which  we  learn  from  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8,  probably  tenninated  with  the  Pentecost  of 
A.D,  57  or  58.      Some  supposed  allusions  to  the 
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passover  in  ch.  v.  7,  8,  have  led  recent  critics  (see 
Meyer  in  he),  not  without  a  show  of  probability, 
to  fix  upon  Easter  as  the  exact  time  of  composition. 
The  bearers  were  probably  (according  to  the  common 
subscription)  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus, 
who  had  been  recently  sent  to  the  Apostle,  and 
who, -in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (ch.  xvi.  17), 
are  especially  commended  to  the  honoui'able  regai-d 
of  the  church  of  Corinth. 

This  varied  and  highly  characteristic  letter  was 
addressed  not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  large  (Acts  xviii.  8,  10)  J udaeo-G entile 
(Acts  xviii.  4)  church  of  Corinth,  and  appears  to 
have  been  called  forth,  1st,  by  the  information  the 
Apostle' had  received  from  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  Chloe  (ch.  i.  1 1),  of  the  divisions  that  were 
existing  among  them,  which  were  of  so  grave  a 
nature  as  to  have  already  induced  the  Apostle  to 
desire  Timothy  to  visit  Corinth  (ch.  iv.  17)  after 
his  journey  to  Macedonia  (Acts  x'lx.  22) ;  2ndly, 
by  the  information  he  had  received  of  a  grievous 
case  of  incest  (ch,  v.  1),  and  of  the  defective  state 
of  the  Corinthian  converts,  not  only  in  regard  of 
general  habits  (ch.  vi.  1,  sq.)  and  church  discipline 
(ch.  xi.  20,  sq.),  but,  as  it  would  also  seem,  of  doc- 
trine (ch.  XV.);  3rdly,  by  the  inquiiies  that  had 
been  specially  addressed  to  St.  Paul  by  the  church 
of  Corinth  on  several  matters  relating  to  Chi-istian 
practice. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  ai'e  thus  extremely 
varied,  and  in  the  present  article  almost  preclude  a 
more  specific  analysis  than  we  here  subjoin.  The 
Apostle  opens  with  his  usual  salutation  and  with  an 
expression  of  thankfulness  for  their  general  state  of 
Christian  progress  (ch.  i.  1-9).  He  then  at  once 
passes  on  to  the  lamentable  divisions  there  were 
among  them,  and  incidentally  justifies  his  own  con- 
duct and  mode  of  preaching  (ch.  i.  10,  iv.  16),  con- 
cluding with  a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy, 
and  of  an  intended  authoritative  visit  on  his  own 
part  (ch.  iv.  17-21).  The  Apostle  next  deals  with 
the  case  of  incest  that  had  taken  place  among  them, 
and  had  provoked  no  censure  (ch.  v.  1-8),  noticing, 
as  he  passes,  some  previous  remarks  he  had  made 
upon  not  keeping  company  with  fonucatoi-s  (ch.  v. 
9-13).  He  then  comments  on  their  evil  practice  of 
litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (ch.  vi.  1-8),  and 
again  reverts  to  the  plague-spot  in  Corinthian  life, 
fornication  and  uncleanness  (ch.  vi.  9-20).  Tiie 
last  subject  naturally  paves  the  way  for  his  answere 
to  their  inquiries  about  mai'riage  (ch.  vii.  1-24), 
and  about  the  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows  (ch. 
vii.  25-40).  The  Apostle  next  makes  a  ti-ansition 
to  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  Christian  fi-eedom  generally 
(ch.  viii.),  which  leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  di- 
gression on  the  manner  in  which  he  waved  his 
Apostolic  privileges,  and  performed  his  Apostolic 
duties  (ch.  ix.).  He  then  reverts  to  and  concludes 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  offered  to  idols  (ch. 
x.-xi.  1),  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his  converts 
for  their  behaviour  in  the  assemblies  of  tlie  church, 
both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and  praying 
with  uncovered  heads  (ch,  xi.  2-16),  and  also  their 
great  irregularities  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (ch.  xi.  17-34),  Then  follow  full  and 
minute  instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts 
(ch.  xii.-xiv.),  in  which  is  included  the  noble  pane- 
gyric of  charity  (ch.  xiii.),  and  further  a  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  about 
which  doubts  and  difficulties  appeal'  to  have  ai'isen 
in  this  unhappily  divided  church  (ch.  xv.).     The 
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epistle  closes  with  some  directions  concerning  the 
contributions  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  xvi. 
1-4),  biief  notices  of  his  own  intended  movements 
(ch.  xvi.  5-9),  commendation  to  them  of  Timotliy 
and  others  (ch.  xvi.  10-18),  greetings  from  the 
churches  (ch.  xvi.  19,  20),  and  an  autogi'aph  saluta- 
tion and  benediction  (ch.  xvi.  21-24). 

With  regai-d  to  the  genuineness  and  authentic  it y 
of  this  epistle  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained. 
The  external  evidences  (Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  ch.  47, 
49;  Polycarp,  ad  Fhil.  ch.  11  ;  Ignat.  ad  Epli.  ch. 
2 ;  Irenaeus,  Haer.  iii.  11.  9,  iv.  27.  3 ;  Athenag. 
de  Mesurr,  p.  61,  ed.  Col. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Faedag. 
i.  33;  Tei-tuU.  de  Praescr.  ch.  33)  are  extremely 
distinct,  and  the  character  of  the  composition  such, 
that  if  any  critic  should  hereatter  be  hold  enough 
to  question  the  con-ectness  of  the  ascription,  he  must 
he  prepaied  to  extend  it  to  all  the  epistles  that  bear 
the  name  of  the  great  Apostle.  The  baseless  as- 
sumption of  Bolten  and  Beitholdt  that  this  epistle 
is  a  translation  of  an  Aramaic  original  requires  no 
confutation.  See  fuither  testimonies  in  Lardner, 
Credibility,  ii.  36,  sq.  8vo,  and  Davidson,  Intro- 
duction,  ii.  253,  sq. 

Two  special  points  deseiTe  sepai-ate  consideration : 
1.  The  state  of  parties  at  Corinth  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  wnting.  On  this  much  has  been 
written,  and,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say, 
more  ingenuity  displayed  than  sound  and  sober 
ci-jticism.  The  tew  facts  supplied  to  us  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle, 
appear  to  be  as  follows : — The  Corinthian  church 
was  planted  by  the  Apostle  himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  6), 
in  his  second  missionary  journey,  after  his  departui'e 
from  Athens  (Acts  xviil.  1,  sq.).  He  abode  in  the 
city  a  year  and  a  half  (ch,  xviii.  11),  at  first  in  the 
house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (ch.  xviii.  3),  and 
afterwards,  apparently  to  mark  emphatically  the 
factious  nature  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
house  of  the  proselyte  Justus.  A  shoi-t  time  after 
the  Apostle  had  left  the  city  the  eloquent  Jew  of 
Alexandria,  Apollos,  after  having  received,  when  at 
Ephesus,  more  exact  instraction  in  the  Gospel  from 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1), 
where  he  preached,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from 
St.  Paul's  comments  on  his  own  mode  of  preaching, 
in  a  manner  marked  by  unusual  eloquence  and 
pei-suasiveness  (comp.  ch.  ii.  1,  4).  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reason  for  concluding  that  the  substance  of 
the  teaching  was  in  any  respect  different  from  that 
of  St.  Paul;  for  see  ch.  'i.  18,  xvi.  12.  This  cir- 
cumstance of  the  visit  of  Apollos,  owing  to  the 
sensuous  and  carnal  spirit  wliich  marked  the. church 
of  Corinth,  appears  to  have  formed  the  commence- 
ment of  a  gradual  division  into  two  pai*ties,  the 
followers  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  followers  of  Apollos 
(comp.  ch.  iv.  6).  These  divisions,  however,  were 
to  be  multiplied ;  for,  as  it  would  seem,  shoiily 
after  the  depai-ture  of  Apollos,.  Judaizing  teachers, 
supplied  probably  with  letters  of  commendation 
(2  Cor.  iii.  1)  irom  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  appear 
to  have  come  to  Coi'inth  and  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  direct  antagonism  to  St.  Paul 
personally,  in  every  way  seeking  to  depress  his 
claims  to  be  considered  an  AjDostle  (1  Cor.  xi.  2), 
and  to  exalt  those  of  the  Twelve,  and  perhaps 
especially  of  St.  Peter  (ch.  i.  3  2).  To  this  third 
party,  which  appears  to  liave  been  chai'acterized  by 
a  spirit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  faction,  we  may 
perhaps  add  a  foui-th  that,  under  the  name  of  "  the 
followers  of  Christ"  (ch.  i.  12),  sought  :it  first  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  factious  adherence  to 
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particular  teachers,  but  eventually  were  driven  by 
imtagonism  into  positions  equally  sectarian  and 
inimical  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  At  this  mo- 
mentous period,  before  parties  had  become  con- 
solidated, and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  from  com- 
munion with  one  another,  the  Apostle  writes;  and 
in  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i.-iv,  21)  we  have 
his  noble  and  impassioned  piotest  against  this  four- 
fold rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ,  This  spirit  of 
divisiofl  appears,  by  the  good  providence  of  God, 
to  have  eventually  yielded  to  His  Apostle's  rebuke, 
as  it  is  noticeable  that  Clement  of  Kome,  in  his 
epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  alludes  to  these 
evils  as  long  past,  and  as  but  slight  compai-ed  to 
those  which  existed  in  his  own  time.  For  further 
infbimation,  beside  tliat  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Keander,  Davidson,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
others,  the  student  may  be  refened  to  the  special 
treiitises  of  Schenkel,  de  Eccl.  Cor.  (Basel,  1838), 
Kuiewel,  Eccl.  Cor.  Dissensiones  (Gedan.  1841), 
Becker,  Partlieiungen  in  die  Geineinde  z.  Kor. 
(Altona,  1841),  l^biger,  Ent.  Untersuch.  (Bresl, 
1847);  but  he  cannot  be  too  emphatically  warned 
against  that  tendency  to  construct  a  definite  history 
out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts,  that  marks  most  ot 
these  discussions. 

2,  2'he  number  of  epistles  written  by  St,  Paul  to 
the  Corinthian  church.  This  will  probably  lemaiu 
a  subject  of  controvei-sy  to  the  end  oP  time.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  the  a  priori  objections  thut  an 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  should  have  ever  been  lost  to 
the  church  of  Christ ;  on  the  other  we  have  certain 
expressions  which  seem  inexplicable  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  As  it  seems  our  duty  here  to  express 
an  opinion,  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  well  known 
words,  e-ypai^a  vyuv  iv  ry  iirt(rro\-^,  fi^  (ruvava- 
fiiyvvaOai  irSpvots  (ch.  v,  9)i  do  certainly  seem  to 
point  to  some  fomier  epistolary  communication  to 
the  church  of  Corinth — not  from  Imguistic,  but  from 
simple  exegetical  considerations:  for  it  does  seem 
impossible  either  to  refer  the  definite  fir}  cvvavafxiyv . 
K.  T.  A.,  to  what  has  preceded  in  ver.  2  or  ver.  6,  or 
to  conceive  that  the  words  refer  to  the  command 
which  the  Apostle  is  now  giving  for  the  first  time. 
The  whole  context  seems  in  favour  of  a  former 
command  given  to  the  Coi-inthians,  but  interpreted 
by  them  so  literally  as  here  to  require  further  ex- 
planation. It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the  fact  that 
the  Gieek  commentators  ai-e  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
nor  must  we  overlook  the  objection  that  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  lost  epistle  by  any  writers  of 
antiquity.  Against  this  last  objection  it  may  pei- 
haps  be  urged  that  the  letter  might  have  been  so 
short,  and  so  distinctly  occupied  with  specific  di- 
rections to  this  particular  church,  as  never  to  have 
gained  circulation  beyond  it.  Our  present  epistles, 
it  should  be  remembered,  are  not  addiessed  exclu- 
sively to  the  Christians  at  Corinth  (see  1  Cor,  i.  2  ; 
2  Cor.  i.  1).  A  special  treatise  on  this  subject  (in 
opposition,  however,  to  the  view  here  taken),  and 
the  number  of  St.  Paul's  journeys  to  Corinth,  has 
been  written  by  Miiller,  de  Tribus  Pauli  Itin.,  4'c. 
(Basil,  1831). 

The  apocryphal  letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth 
to  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul's  answer,  existing  in 
Armenian,  are  worthless  productions  that  deserA^e 
no  consideration,  but  may  be  alluded  to  only  as 
perhaps  atlbrding  some  slight  evidence  of  an  early 
belief  that  the  Apostle  had  written  to  his  converts 
more  than  twice.  The  original  Annenian,  with  a 
translation,  will  be  found  in  Aucher,  Arm.  Gram- 
mar, p.  143-161. 

2  A   2 
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The  editions  of  these  epistles  have  been  some- 
what numerous.  Among  the  best  are  those  of 
Billroth  (Leipz.  1833),  Riickert  (Leipz.  1836), 
Olshausen  (Konigsb.  1840),  De  Wette  (Leipz. 
1845),  Osiander(Stuttg.  1847),  Meyer  (1845),  and 
in  our  own  country,  Peile  (Lend.  1848),  Alford 
(Load.  1856),and  Stanley  (Lend.  1858).  [C.J.E.] 

COEINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  a  few  months  subsequently  to 
the  first,  in  the  same  year, — and  thus,  if  the  dates 
assigned  to  the  former  epistle  be  correct,  about  the 
autumn  of  A.D.  57  or  58,  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  Apostle's  thi'ee  months'  stay  in  Achaia  (Acts 
XX.  3).  The  place  whence  it  was  written  was 
clearly  not  Ephesus  (see  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia 
(ch.  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  2),  whither  the  Apostle  went 
by  way  of  Troas  (ch.  ii.  12),  after  waiting  a  short 
time  in  the  latter  place  for  the  return  of  Titus 
(ch.  ii.  13).  The  Vatican  MS.,  the  bulk  of  later 
MSS.,  and  the  old  Syr.  version,  assign  Philippi  as 
the  exact  place  whence  it  was  written ;  but  for  this 
asseHion  we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on : 
that  the  bearers,  however,  were  Titus  and  his 
associates  (Luke?)  is  apparently  substantiated  by 
■  ch.  viii.  23,  ix.  3,  5. 

The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information 
which  the  Apostle  had  received  from  Titus,  and 
also,  as  it  .would  certainly  seem  probable,  from 
Timothy^  of  the  reception  of  the  first  epistle.  It 
has  indeed  recently  been  doubted  by  Neander, 
Be  Wette,  and  others,  whether  Timothy,  who  had 
been  definitely  sent  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17)  by 
way  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22),  really  reached  his 
destination  (comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10) ;  and  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  mission  of  Timothy  would  hardly 
have  been  left  unnoticed  in  2  Cor.  xii.  17,  18  (see 
Riickert,  Comm.  p.  409).  To  this,  however,  it 
has  been  replied,  apparently  convincingly,  that  as 
Timothy  is  an  associate  in  writing  the  epistle,  any 
notice  of  his  own  mission  in  the  third  pei"son  would 
have  seemed  inappropriate.  His  visit  was  assumed 
as  a  fact,  and  as  one  that  naturally  made  him  an 
associate  with  the  Apostle  in  writing  to  the  church 
he  had  so  lately  visited. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  reason 
for  the  mission  of  Titus.  That  he  brought  back 
tidings  of  the  reception  which  St.  Paul's  first  epistle 
had  met  with  seems  perfectly  clear  (ch,  vii.  6,  sq.), 
but  whether  he  was  specially  sent  to  ascertain  this, 
or  whether  to  convey  fresh  directions,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  There  is  a  show  of  plausibility  in  the 
supposition  of  Bleek  {Stud.  u.  Krit,  for  1830, 
p.  625),  followed  more  recently  by  Neander  {Pflam. 
u.  Lett.  p.  437),  that  the  Apostle  had  made  Titus 
the  beai'er  of  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  decided 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  he  is  to  be  supposed  to 
refer  inch.  ii.  3  (compared  with  ver.  4,  9),  vii.  8, 
11,  sq. ;  but,  as  has  been  justly  urged  (see  Meyer, 
Einleit.  p.  3),  there  is  quite  enough  of  severity  in 
the  first  epistle  (consider  ch.  iv.  18-21,  v.  2,  sq., 
vi.  5-8,  xi.  17)  to  call  foith  the  Apostle's  affectionate 
anxiety.  If  it  be  desirable  \o  hazard  a  conjecture 
on  this  mission  of  Titus,  it  would  seem  most  liatural 
to  suppose  that  the  return  of  Timothy  and  the  in- 
telligence he  conveyed  might  have  been  such  as  to 
make  the  Apostle  feel  tlie  necessity  of  at  once 
despatching  to  the  contentious  church  one  of  his 
immediate  followers,  with  instructions  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring 
back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that  was 
prevailing  at  Corinth. 
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These  tidings,  as  it  would  seem  Irom  our  present 
epistle,  were  mainly  favourable;  the  better  part 
of  the  church  were  retuming  back  to  their  spiritual 
allegiance  to  their  founder  (ch.  i.  13, 14,  vii.  9,  15, 
16),  but  there  was  still  a  faction,  possibly  of  the 
Judaizing  members  (comp.  ch.  xi,  22),  that  were 
sharpened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity  against 
the  Apostle  personally  (ch,  x.  1,  30),  and  more 
strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apostleship. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  very  varied, 
but  may  perhaps  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
parts: — 1st,  the  Apostle's  account  of  the  character 
of  his  spiritual  labours,  accompanied  with  notices 
of  his  affectionate  feelings  towards  his  convei-ts 
(ch,  i,-vii,)  ;  2ndly,  directions  about  the  collections 
(ch,  viii,,  ix,) ;  3rdly,  defence  of  his  own  Apostohcal 
character  (ch.  x.-xiii.  10).  A  close  analysis  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  as  in  no  one  of  the  Apostle's  epistles  are  the 
changes  more  rapid  and  frequent.  Now  he  thanks 
God  for  their  general  state  (ch.  i,  3,  sq,) ;  now  he 
glances  to  his  purposed  visit  (ch,  i,  15,  sq,);  now 
he  alludes  to  the  special  directions  in  the  first  letter 
(ch,  ii.  3,  sq.)  ;  again  he  returns  to  his  own  plans 
(ch.  ii.  12,  sq,),  pleads  his  own  Apostolic  dignity 
(ch,  iii.  1,  sq,),  dwells  long  upon  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  his  own  labours  (ch,  iv,  1,  sq,),  his  own 
hopes  (ch,  V,  1,  sq,),  and  his  own  suifeiings  (ch,  vi, 

I,  sq,),  retuming  again  to  more  specific  declarations 
of  his  love  towards  his  children  in  the  faith  (ch,  vi, 

II,  sq,),  and  a  yet  fiirther  declaration  of  his  views 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  them  (ch,  vn,).  Then 
again,  in  the  matter  of  the  alms,  he  stirs  up  then- 
liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  churches 
of  liacedonia  (ch.  viii.  1,  sq,),  their  spiritual  pro- 
gress (ver.  7),  the  example  of  Christ  (ver,  9),  and 
passes  on  to  speak  more  fiilly  of  the  present  mission 
of  Titus  and  his  associates  (ver.  18,  sq,),  and  to 
reiterate  his  exhortations  to  liberality  (ch,  ix.  1,  sq.). 
In  the  thfrd  portion  he  passes  into  language  of 
severity  and  reproof;  he  gravely  warns  those  who 
presume  to  hold  lightly  his  Apostolical  authority 
(ch,  X,  1,  sq,) ;  he  puts  strongly  forwai-d  his  Apo- 
stolical dignity  (ch,  xi,  5,  sq,)  ;  he  illustrates  his 
forbearance  (ver.  8,  sq.)  ;  he  maltes  honest  boast  of 
his  labours  (ver.  23,  sq,) ;  he  declares  the  revela- 
tions vouchsafed  to  him  (ch,  xii.  1,  sq,)  ;  he  again 
returns  to  the  nature  of  his  dealings  with  his  con- 
verts (ver,  12,  sq,),  and  concludes  with  grave  and 
reitei'ated  warning  (ch,  xiii,  1,  sq,),  brief  gree^ngs, 
and  a  doxology  (ver,  11-14). 

The  genuineTiess  and  authenticity  is  suppoi*ted  by 
the  most  decided  external  testimony  (Irenaeus,  Haer. 
iii.  7.  1,  iv.  28,  3 ;  Athenagoras,  de  Eesurr.  p.  61, 
ed.  Col,;  Clem,  Alex,  Strom,  iii,  94,  iv.  101; 
TertuU,  de  Pudicit.  ch,  13),  and  by  internal  evi- 
dence of  such  a  kind  that  what  has  been  said  on 
this  point  in  respect  of  the  first  epistle  is  here  even 
still ,  more  applicable.  The  only  doubts  that  mo- 
dern pseudo -criticism  has  been  able  to  bring  for- 
ward relate  to  the  unity  of  the  epistle,  but  are  not 
such  as  seem  to  deserve  serious  consideration  (see 
Meyer,  Einleit.  p,  7). 

"The  principal  historical  difficulty  connected  with 
the  epistle  relates  to  the  number  of  visits  made  by 
the  Apostle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words 
of  this  epistle  (ch.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2)  seem  distinctly 
to  imply  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  twice 
before  the  time  at  which  he  now  writes,  St,  Luke, 
however,  only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to  that  time 
(Acts  xviii,  1,  sq.);  for  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts 
XX,  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subsequent.    If  with  Grotius 
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and  othei-s  we  <assume  that  in  ch.  xii.  14  Tpirov 
belongs  to  erofjuws  ex*^»  ^^^^  ^°*  *°  4\6e7if  irphs 
vixaSf  we  stiU  have  in  ch.  xiii.  1  the  Jufinite  words 
Tplrov  rovTo  ^pxofiai,  which  seem  totally  to' pre- 
clude any  other  meaning  than  this — that  the  Apostle 
had  visited  them  twice  before,  and  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  going  a  second  time.  The  ordinai-y  subteifuge 
that  ^pxofJ'at  is  here  equivalent  to  €Tolfji,ws  ^x^ 
i\B€7v  (so  actually  A,  the  Arabic  [Erp.],  and  the 
Coptic  versions)  is  gvammatically  indefensible,  and 
would  never  have  been  thought  of  if  the  naixative 
of  the  Acts  had  not  seemed  to  require  it.  We  must 
assume  then  that  the  Apostle  made  a  visit  to 
Coi-inth  which  St.  Luke  was  not  moved  to  record, 
and  which,  from  its  probably  shoi-t  duration)'  might 
easily  have  been  omitted  in  a  naiTative  that  is  more 
a  general  history  of  the  church  in  the  lives  of  its 
chief  teachers,  than  a  chi'onicle  of  annalistic  detail. 
So  Chrysostom  and  his  followers,  Oecumenius  and 
Theophylact,  and  in  recent  times,  Miiller  {de  Trihus 
Pauli  Rill.  Basil,  1831),  Anger  {Eat.  Temp.  p.  70, 
sq.),  Wieseler  {Chronol.  p.  239),  and  the  majority 
of  modem  critics.  It  has  formed  a  fai-ther  subject 
of  question  whether,  on  this  supposition,  the  visit 
to  Corinth  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  return 
theie  from  a -somewhat  lengthened  excursion  dming 
the  18-month  stay  at  that  city  (Anger),  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  3-year 
residence  at  Ephesus.  The  latter  has  most  sup- 
porters, and  seems  certainly  most  natural ;  see 
Wieseler,  Chronol.  I.  c,  and  Meyer,  Einleit.  p.  G. 

The  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in, the 
article  on  the  fonner  epistle.  No  portion  of  the 
Apostle's  writings  desei-vcs  more  cai-efut  study,  as 
'placing  before  us  the  striking  power  of  Christian 
rhetoric,  which  distinguished  its  great  and  inspired 
author.  '  [C.  J.  E.] 

COEMOKANT,  the  representative  in  A.  V. 
of  two  distinct  Hebrew  words,  JINp  and  "^^K*.    For 

the  former  see  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  and  Zeph.  ii.  14,  where 
the  marginal  reading  is  "  pelican,"  and  the  Vulg. 
has  onocrotalvs,  and  this  no  doubt  is  the  con-ect  ren- 
deiing  [Pelican].  TJ^EJ*  {KarapaKri/js, mergulus) 
is  found  in  the  catalogues  of  imclean  birds  in  Lev. 
xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  17;  and  is  probably  correctly 
ti"anslated  cormorant.  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
from  Tj^K*,  to  throw,  to  cast  down,  suits  the  plunging 

habits  of  the  connorant  in  catching  its  prey ;  and 
no  douj^t  there  is  reference  to  the  same  chai'acteristic 
in  the  Greek  name  KarapdKTiis.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  connorant  is  Pelicanus  bassanus,  Linn. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Colymhidae  of  the  order 
Natatores.  [W.  D.] 

CORN  CpT^).  The  most  common  kinds  were 
wheat,  nian-^ai-ley,  myCJ*;  spelt  (A.V.,  Ex.  ix. 
32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25,  "rie;"  Ez.  iv.9,  "fitches") 
riDD3  (or  in  plm-.  form  D^DDS)  ;  and  millet,  [riT  ; 
oats  ai'e  mentioned  only  by  rabbinical  writers.     The 
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doubtful  word  miK*,  rendered  "  principal,"  as  an 

epithet'  of  wheat,  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  xxviii.  25, 
is  probably  not  distinctive  of  any  species  of  gi'ain 
(see  Gesen.  suh  voc.^.  Corn  crops  ai'e  still  reck- 
oned at  twentyfold  what  was  sown,  and  were 
anciently  much  more.  *'  Seven  ears  on  one  stalk" 
(Gen.  xli.  '22)  is  no  unusual  phenomenon  in  Egypt 
at  this  day.  The  many-eared  stalk  is  also  common 
in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of  course  of  the 
beai'ded  kind.  The  "  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with 
lilies"  (which  probably  grew  in  the  field  together 
with  it)  may  fJlude  to  a  custom  of  so  decoratuig 
the  sheaves  (Cant.  vii.  2).  Wheat  (see  2  Sam. 
iv.  6)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  pm- 
poses — the  **  midst  of  the  house  **  meaning  the 
part  more  retired  than  the  common,  chamber 
where  the  guests  were  accommodated.  It  is  at 
present  often  kept  in  a  dry  well ,  and  perhaps  the 
"  ground  corn  "  of  2  Sam,  xvii.  19,  was  meant 
to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From 
Solomon's  time  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15),  i.  e,  as  agricul- 
ture became  developed  under  a  settled  government, 
Palestine  was  a  corn-exporting  countiy,  and  her 
grains  were  largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neigh- 
bour Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17 ;  comp.  Amos  viii.  5). 
**  Plenty  of  com "  was  part  of  Jacob's  blessing 
(Gen.  xxvii.  28  ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixv.  13).  The  "store- 
houses" mentioned  2  Chr.  xxxii.  28  as  built  by 
Hezekiah,  were,  perhaps,  the  consequence  of  the 
havook  made  by  the  Assyrian  armies  (comp.  2  K. 
xix.  29),  without  such  protection  the  countiy  in  its 
exhausted  state  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
desert. marauders. 

Grain  crops  were  liable  to  ppT*,  "  mildew,"  and 
flQ'lEi^,  "blasting"  (see  1  K.  vili.  37),  as  well  as 

of  courae  to  fii-e  by  accident  or  malice  CEx.  xxii.  6  ; 
Judg.  xrv.  5) ;  see  fm-ther  under  Agriculture, 
Some  good  general  remai'ks  vrill  be  found  in 
Saalschutz,  Archaol.  der  Hebr.  [H.  H.] 

CORNEXIUS  {KopvfiMos),  a  Roman  centurion 
of  the  Italian  cohort  stationed  in  Caesai-ea  (Acts 
X.  i.  &c.),  a  man  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds, 
who  was  admonished  in  a  vision  by  an  angel  to 
send  for  St.  Peter  from  Joppa,  to  tell  him  words 
whereby  he  and  his  house  should  be  saved.  Mean- 
time the  apostle  had  himself  been  prepared  by  a 
symbolical  vision  for  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  his  arriving  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  and  while  he  was  explaining  to 
them  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  Gentiles  pre- 
sent, and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  question, 
which  might  still  have  proved  a  difficult  one  for  the 
Apostle,  whether  they  were  to  be  baptised  as  Gentiles 
into  the  Christian  Church,  They  were  so  baptised, 
and  thus  Cornelius  became  the  first-fi-uit  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  to  Christ.  Tradition  has  been  busy  with 
his  life  and  acts.  According  to  Jerome  (Adv.  Jovin.  I. 
p.  301),  he  built  a  Christian  Church  at  Caesarea; 
but  later  tradition  makes  him  Bishop  of  Scamandios 
(-ria  ?),  and  ascribes  to  him  the  working  of  a  gi'eat 
miracle  {Menolog.  Graec.  I,  p.  129).         [H.  A.] 


*  This  seems  the  general  word  for  corn  as  it 
grows.  An  ear  is  Tw^.^  J  standing  corn  is  HDp ;  the 
word  for  grain  in  its  final  state  as  fit  for  food  is  *13 
apparently  from  the  same  word,  ^S,  pure :  comp. 

So  S-' 

the  Arab.  _,,  wheat,  and  ,.,  pure,  i.  e.  as  sifted. 


"^2^  (from  ^SK',  to  break)  means  "grist."  "Parched 
corn,"  useful  for  provisions,  as  not  needing  cookery, 
is  ipp,   and   KvjJ  ;  comp.  the  Arab.      U',   to  fry. 

"Pounded  wheat,"  niQ^,  2  Sam.  xvii.  19,  Prcv, 
xxvii.  22. 
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CORNER.  The  HNS,  or  "  corner,"  j.  e.  of  the 
field,  was  not  allowed  (Lev.  xix.  9)  to  be  wholly 
reaped.  It  fomied  a  right  of  the  poor  to  can-y  otf 
what  was  so  left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  main- 
tenance from  the  soil  to  which  that  class  were 
entitled.  Similarly  the  gleaning  of  fields  and  fruit 
trees  [Gleaniko],  and  the  taking  a  sheaf  acci- 
dentally left  on  the  ground,  were  secured  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  by  law  (xxiii.  22;  Deut. 
xxiv.  19-21).  These  seem  to  us,  amidst  the  shai-ply 
defined  legal  rights  of  which  alone  civilisation  is 
cognizant,  loose  and  inadequate  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  But  custom  and  common  law 
had  probably  ensured  their  observance  (Job  xxiv. 
10)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  practical 
force  to  the  statute.  Nor  were  the  "poor,"  to 
whom  appertained  the  right,  the  vague  class  of 
sufi'erers  whom  we  understand  by  the  tei-m.  On 
the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity  every  Hebrew 
family  had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and 
could  by  no  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly 
beggared.  Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the 
claims  of  kindred  on  the  "  corners,"  &c.,  of  the 
field  which  their  landed  brethren  reaped.  Simi- 
larly the  "stranger"  was  a  recognised  dependent; 
"  within  thy  gates  "  Jjeinghis  expressive  description, 
as  sharing,  though  not  by  any  tie  of  blood,  the 
domestic  claim.  There  was  thus  a  fui-ther  security 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  in  its  definite  and 
ascertainable  character.  Neither  do  we,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  closely  detailed 
as  its  social  features  are,  discover  any  general  traces 
of  agrarian  distress  and  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
country  which  results  from  it — such,  for  instance, 
as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the  Herodian  period. 
David,  a  popular  leader  (1  Sam.  xviii.  30,xxi.  11), 
could  only  muster  from  four  to  six  hundred  men 
out  of  all  Judah,  though  "  eveiy  one  that  was  in 
distress,  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discon- 
tented" came  unto  him  (1  Sam.  xxii.  2,  xxv.  13). 
Further,  the  position  of  the  Levites,  who  had  them- 
selves a  similar  claim  on  the  produce  of  the  land, 
but  no  possession  in  its  soil,  would  secure  their 
influence  as  expounders,  teachers,  and  in  part 
administrators  of  the  law,  in  favour  of  such  a  claim. 
In  the  later  period  of  the  prophets  their  constant 
complaints  concerning  th6  defi'auding  the  poor  "^  (Is. 
X.  2  ;  Amos  v.  11,  viii.  6)  seem  to  show  that  such 
laws  had  lost  their  practical  force.  Still  later, 
under  the  Scribes,  minute  legislation  fixed  one- 
sixtieth  as  the  portion  of  a  field  which  was  to  be 
left  for  the  legal  **  comer ;"  but  provided  also 
(which  seems  hardly  consistent)  that  two  fields 
should  not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave  one  comer  only 
where  two  .should  faii'ly  be  reckoned.  The  propor- 
tion being  thus  fixed,  all  tlie  grain  might  be  reaped, 
and  enough  to  satisfy  the  regulation  subsequently 
separated  from  the  whole  crop.  This  "corner" 
WHS,  nice  the  gleaning,  tithe-free.  Cei-tain  fruit 
trees,  e.  g.  nuts,  pomegranates,  vines  and  olives, 
were  deemed  liable  to  the  law  of  the  corner. 
jMaimonides  indeed  lays  down  the  principle  {Con- 
stitutiones  dc  donis  pmiperum,  cap.  ii",  1)  that 
wliatever  ci-op  or  growth  is  fit  for  food,  is  kept, 
and  gathered  all  at  once,  and  carried  into  store, 


■^  The  two  latter  passages,  speaking  of  "  taking 
burdens  of  wheat  from  the  poor,"  and  of  "  selling  the 
refuse  (7Q0)  of  tlio  wheat,"  i.  e.  perhaps  the  glean- 
infr,  seem  to  point  to  somo  special  evasion  of  the 
harvest  laws. 
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is  liable  to  that  law.  A  Gentile  holding  land  in 
Palestine  was  not  deemed  liable  to  the  obligation. 
As  regards  Jews  an  evasion  seems  to  have  been 
sanctioned  as  follows:  — Whatever  field  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Temple  and  its  services,  was  held 
exempt  fi-om  the  claim  of  the  poor,  an  owner 
might  thus  consecrate  it  while  the  crop  was  on 
it,  and  then  redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to 
his  own  use.  Thus  the  poor  would  lose  the 
right  to  the  "  corner."  This  reminds  us  of  the 
"  Corban  "  (iMark  vii.  11).  For  further  infor- 
mation, see  under  Agkicitlture. 

The  treatise  Peak,  in  the  Mishna,  may  likewise 
be  consulted,  especially  chap.  I.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
II.  iv.  7,  also  the  above-quoted  treatise  of  Jilai- 
monides.  [H.  H.]   . 

COENER-STONE  (nSB  )?«  ;  KiOos  yu- 
viaios,  or  ^Kpoytoviatos  ;  lapis  angularis  r  also 
n3S  tJ''t<^,  Ps.  cxviii.  22  ;  Ki<j>a\ii  yavtas  ;  caput 

T  ' 

anguli),  a  quoin  or  corner-stone,  ofgi'eat  importance 
in  binding  together  the  sides  of  a  building.  Some 
of  the  corner-stones  in  the  ancient  work  of  the 
temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet  long,  and  7^ 
feet  thick  (Robinson,  i.  286).  Corner-stones  are 
usually  laid  sideways  and  endways  alternately,  so 
that  the  end  of  one  appears  above  or  below  the  side- 
face  of  the  next.  At  Nineveh  the  comers  are  some- 
times formed  of  one  angular  stone  (Layai'd,  Nin, 
ii.  2.54).  The  expression  in  Ps.  cxviii.  22  is  by 
some  understood  to  mean  the  coping  or  ridge, 
"  coign  of  vantage,"  of  a  building,  but  as  in  any 
part  a  corner-stone  must  of  necessity  be  of  gi-eat 
impoi-tance,  the  phrase  "  corner-stone "  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  any  principal  pereon,  as  the 
princes  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  13),  and  is  thus  applied* 
both  to  our  Lord,  who;  having  been  once  rejected, 
was  afterwards  set  in  the  place  of  the  highest 
honom-  (Is.  xxviii.  16 ;  Matt.  xxi.  42 ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
6,  7  ;  Grotius  on  Ps.  cxviii.  and  Eph.  ii.  20 ; 
Hai-mer,  Obs.  ii.  356).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CORNET  {Shophar,  'IQW ;  (rd\Triy^;  bitc- 
cina)j  a  loud  sounding  instrument,  made  of  the 
horn  of  a  ram  or  of  a  chamois,  (sometimes  of  an 
ox)  and  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  signals, 
for  announcing  the  byW  "  Jubile"  (Lev.  xxv.  9), 
for  proclaiming  the  new  year  (Mishna,  Rosh  Hash- 
shanah,  iii.  and  iv.),  for  the  purposes  of  waj-  (Jer. 
iv.  5,  19,  comp.  Job  xxxix.  25),  as  well  as  for  the 
sentinels  placed  at  the  watch-towei-s  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4,  5). 
"IBitJ'  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  trumpet," 
but  "  cornet "  (the  more  coiTcct  translation)  is  used 
in  2  Chr.  xv.  14  ;  Ps.  xcviii.  6  ;  Hos.  v.  8  ;  and 
1  Chr.  XV.  28.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  two 
last  instances  the  authors  of  the  A.  V.  would  also 
have  prefen-ed  "  trumpet,"  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  finding  diiferent  Enghsh  names  in  the  same 
passage  for  two  things  so  nearly  resembling  each 
other  in  meaning  as  ISiB',  buccint,  and  Chatzot- 
zerah,  mV^Vn,  tuba.  "  Cornet"  is  also  employed 
in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15,  for  the  Chaldee  noun 
pp,  Keren  (literally  a  horn). 

Oriental  scholars  for  the  most  pari  consider 
Shophar  and  Keren  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical 
instrument;  but  some  biblical  critics  regai"d  Sho- 
phar and  Chatzotzerah  as  belonging  to  the  species 
of  Keren,  the  general  tei-m  for  a  horn.    (Joel  Brill, 
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in  preface  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms.) 
Jiihn  distinguishes  Keren,  "  the  horn  or  crooked 
trumpet,"  from  ChatzStzei'ah,  the  straight  trumpet, 
an  instrument  a  cubit  in  length,  holiow  through- 
out, and  at  the  larger  extremity  so  shaped  as  to 
resemble  the  mouth  of  a  short  bill"  {Archaeolog. 
xcv.  4,  5);  but  the  generally  Tcceived  opinion  is, 
that  Keren  is  the  crooked  horn,  and  SJiopluxr  the 
long  and  straight  one. 

The  silver  trumpets  (P|D3  nnVlVn),   which 

Moses  was  charged  to  furnish  for  the  Israelites, 
were  to  be  used  for  the  following  pui-poses :  for 
the  calling  together  of  the  assembly,  for  the  jour- 
neying of  the  camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of 
war,  and  for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals  and 
new  moons  (Num.  x.  i-10).  The  divine  command 
through  Moses  was  restricted  to  two  ti'umpets  only  ; 
and  these  were  to  be  sounded  by  the  sons  of  Aai'on, 
the  anointed  priests  of  the  sanctuary,  and  not  by 
laymen.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at  a  later 
period  an  impression  prevailed,  that  "  whilst  the 
trumpets  were  suffered  to  be  sounded  only  by  the 
priests  within  the  sanctuary,  they  might  be  used 
by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  without  the 
sacred  edifice."  (Com-ad  Iken*s  Antiquitates  He- 
braicae,  par.  i.  sec.  vii.  "  Sacerdotum  cum  instra- 
mentis  ipsorum.")  In  the  age  of  Solomon  the 
"  silver  trumpets"  were  increased  in  number  to 
120  (2  Chr.  V.  12)  ;  and,  independently  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  had  been  fii"st  introduced, 
they  were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
temple  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise. 

Yobel,  ?3V,  used  sometimes  for  the  "  year  of 
Jubile"  {him  ny^,  comp.  Lev.  xxv.  13,  15, 
with  xxv.  28,  30),  generally  denotes  the  institution 
of  Jubile,  but  iu  some  instances  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  musical  instrument,  resembling  in  its  object,  if 
not  in  its  shape,  the  Keren  and  the  Shophar. 
Gesenius  pronounces  Yobel  to  be  "  an  onomato- 
poetic  word,  signifying  yiiinYum  or  a  joyful  sound, 
and  hence  applied  ix)  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  signal, 
like  nV-nn  "  ("  alarm,"  Num.  x.  5) ;  and  Di-.  Munk 
is  of  opinion  that  "  le  mot  yobel  n'est  qu*une 
epithfete "  {Palestine^  456  a,  note).  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  divest  Yobel  of  the  meaning  of  a 
sounding  instrument  in  the  following  instances : 
"  When  the  trumpet  (?li*n)  soundeth  long,  they 
shall  come  up  to  the  mount"  (Ex.  xix.  13)  ;  "  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  they  make  a  long 
blast  with  the  ram's  horn"  (73i*n  \^p1  Josh.  vi. 
5) ;  "  And  let  seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets  of 
rams'  horns"  {U'h'lV  nhSIK'  Josh.  yi.  6). 

The  sounding  of  the  cornet  ("IDIEJ'  nV^pD)  was 
the  distinguishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  under  the  denomination  of  "  a  day 
of  blowing  tiTirapets"  (HV-lir)  DV  Num.  xxix.  1), 
or  "a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets"  (fllDT 
nV'TlJ^  Lev.  xxiii.  24) ;  and  that  rite  is  still  ob- 
served by  the  Jews  in  their  celebration  of  the  same 
festival,  which  they  now  call  '*  the  day  of  me- 
morial" (fn|I-tn  DI''),  and  also  "  NeW  Year" 
(njK^n  K'i^h).     "  some  commentators,"  says  Ro- 
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senmiiller,  "  have  made  this  festival  refer  to  the 
preservation  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.),  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Jews,  "  the  Binding  of 
Isaac"  (pnVJ  n'1py>  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the 
usual  kind  of  trumpets  (ram's  horns)  thou  in  use, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  festival  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  new  year  and  the  exhortation  to 
thanksgivings  for  the  blessings  experienced  iu  the 
year  just  finished.  The  use  of  cornets  by  the 
priests  in  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  not  in  Jerusalem 
only  (whei'e  two  silver  tinimpets  were  added,  whilst 
the  Levites  chanted  the  81st  Psalm),  w;is  a  suit- 
able means  for  that  object"  (Rosenmiiller,  D(as 
alte  und  neve  Morgenland,  vol.  ii.,  No.  337,  on 
Lev.  xxiii.  24). 

Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  is  denominated  by  the  Mishna  "  New 
Year;"  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  obsei-ved 
as  such  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  age  of  the  second 
temple,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
it  had  such  a  name  or  character  in  the  times  of 
Moses.  The  Pentateuch  fixes  the  vernal  equinox 
(the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover),  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year  ;  but  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries  the  Jews  have  dated 
their  new  year  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
takes  place  about  the  season  when  the  festival  of 
*'  the  day  of  sounding  the  cornet"  is  held.  Rabbi- 
nical tradition  represents  this  festival  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  state- 
ment receives  no  support  whatever  from  Scripture, 
On  the  contrary,  Moses  expressly  declares  that  the 
month  Abib  (the  Moon  of  the  Spring)  is  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  fii-st  month  of  the 
year : — "  This  month  sliall  be  unto  you  the  begin- 
ning (EJ^NI)  of  months ;  it  shall  be  the  first  (K'N"') 
month  of  the  year  to  you"  (Ex.  xii.  2).  (Munk, 
Palestine,  184  6.). 

The  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  festival 
"  of  the  Sounding  of  the  Comet,"  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  institution,  appear  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Sound  the 
Cornet  ("IQIK')  in  Ziuu,  sanctify  the  fast,  proclaim 
the  solemn  assembly"  (Joel  ii.  15).  Agi-eeably  to 
the  order  in  which  this  passage  nins,  the  institution 
of  "  the  festival  of  Sounding  the  Cornet,"  seems 
to  be  the  prelude  and  preparation  for  the  awful 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  Divine  command  for  that 
fast  is  connected  with  that  for  "  the  day  of  Sound- 
ing the  Cornet"  by  the  conjunctive  pai-ticle  7]X. 
"  Likewise  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month 
is  the  day  of  Atonement  "  (Lev.  xxiii.  27).  Here 
TjX  (likewise)  unites  the  festival  "  of  the  day  of 
Sounding  the  Comet"  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
day  of  Atonement  precisely  as  the  same"  particle 
connects  the  "festival  of  Tabernacles"  with  the 
obsei-vance  of  the  ceramonial  pf  "  the  fruit  of  the 
ifadar  tree,  the  palm  branches,"  &c.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34- 
40).  The  word  "  solemn  assembly"  (m^J?)  in  tlie 
verse  from  Joel  quoted  above,  applies  to  the  festival 
"  Eighth  day  of  Solemn  Assembly  "  (fllVV  ^J^OK*) 
(Lev.  xxiii.  36),  the  closing  rite  of  the  festive  cycle 
of  Tishri  (see  Religious  Discourses  of  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Marks,  vol.  i.  pp.  291-2). 

Besides  the  use  of  the  cornet  on  the  festival  of 
«  blowing  the  tmmpets,"  it  is  also  sounded  in  the 
synagogue  at  the  close  of  the  service  for  the  day  of 
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atonement,  and,  amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the 
ritual  of  the  Sephardim,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  known  by  the  post-biblical  deno- 
mination of  "  the  Great  Hosanah"  (nan  n3y&)n). 

The  sounds  emitted  from  the  cornet  in  modern 
times  are  exceedingly  harsh,  although  they  produce 
a  solemn  eflPect.     Geseuius  derives  the  name  ISiB* 

T 

from  nSB'  =  Arab.  jSm,  "  to  be  bright,  clear- " 

(compare  mSB',  Ps.  xvi.  6).  [D.  W.  M.] 

COS  (K«s,  now  Stanchio  or  Stanko).  This 
small  island  has  several  interesting  points  of  con- 
nexion with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified,  in  the  edict 
which  resulted  from  the  communications  of  Simon 
Maccabaeus  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places  which 
contained  Jewish  residents  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  Jo- 
sephus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during 
the  Mithridatic  war  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2). 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Julius  Caesar 
issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Jews  of  Cos  (ihid. 
10,  §15).  Herod  the  Great  conferred  many  favours 
on  the  island  (Joseph  B.  J.  i.  21,  §11);  and  an 
inscription  in  Bbclch  (No.  2502)  associates  it  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch.  St.  Paul,  on  the  retuni  fi'om 
his  third  Missionary  Journey,  passed  the  night  here, 
after  sailing  from  MiLETCS.  The  next  day  he 
went  on  to  Rhodes  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The  proximity 
of  CoS'  to  these  two  important  places,  and  to 
Cnidus,  and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Archipelago  from  the  east,  made  it  an  island  of 
considerable  consequence.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  light  woven  fabrics  and  for  its  wines,-;-also  for 
a  temple  of  Aesculapius,  to  which  a  school  of  phy- 
sicians was  attached,  and  which  was  virtually,  from 
its  votive  models,  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pa- 
thology. The  emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon 
Cos  the  privilege  of  a  free  state  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  61). 
The  chief  town  (of  the  same  name)  was  on  the 
N.E.  near  a  promontory  called  Scandarium :  and 
perhaps  it  is  to  the  town  that  reference  is  made  in 
the  Acts  Q.  c).  There  is  a  monograph  on  Cos  by 
Krister  (Z>e  Co  Insula,  Halle,  1833),  and  a  very 
useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Col.  Leake  (in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Soyal  Soc.  of  Literature,  vol.  i., 
second  series).  An  account  of  the  island  will  be 
found  in  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  196- 
213,  and  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  321-333  ;  but  the  best 
description  is  in  Ross,  Seisen  nach  Kos,  Halicar- 
nassus,  u.  s.  w.  (Halle,  1852)  with  which  his 
Eeisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln  should  be  compared, 
vol.  ii.  (1843),  pp.  86-92,  vol.  iii.  (1845),  pp. 
126-139.  [J.  S.  H.] 


Tetmdrochm  of  Coa  (Fhocnioianf   lalcntj.    Obv.,  Houd  of  young 
HerculcH  to  right.    Eov.,^*^^°^      crab  and  bow  in  case,  oil 
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GO'S  AM  (Koxro/t;  Cosan,  a  name  that  occurs 
nowhere  else  either  in  the  0.  T.  or  N.  T.,  and  is 
of  doubtful   etvmology),    son    of  Elmodam,  and 


COTTON 

fifth  before  Zorobabel,  in  the  line  of  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary,  Luke  iii.  28.  [Genealogiks  op 
Christ.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

COTTON  (DQ^S  ;  ndpiraa-osj  ret  Kapirdo-tpa, 

Esth.  i.  6,  where  the  Vulg.  has  carbasini  coloris, 
as  if  acolour,'^not  amateiial  (soin  A.V.  "green"), 
were  intended).  There  is  a  doubt  whether  under 
W,  Sheslh  in  the  earlier  and  p3,  BMz,  in  the 
later  ^ooks  of  the  0.  T.  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
'*  white  linen,"  "  fine  linen,"  &c.,  cotton  may  have 
been  included  as  well.  Both  8hesh  and  Butz  are  said 
by  Gesen.  (s.  v.)  to  be  from  roots  signifying  originally 
mere  whiteness ;  a  sense  said  also  to  inhere  in  the 

word  13  (perhaps  Arab,  abyad,  tX>u1>  "white"), 

used  sometimes  instead  of,  and  sometimes  together 
with  Shesh  to  mean  the  fabric.  In  Ez,  xxvii.  7, 16, 
^\^,  Shesh  is  mentioned  as  imported  into  Tyre  from 
Egypt,  and  Butz  as  from  Syria.  Each  is  found  in 
turn  coupled  with  [DJl'lN  (purpura),  in  the  sense  of 

"  pui-ple  and  fine  hnen,"  i.  e.  the  most  showy  and 
costly  apparel  (comp.  Prov.  xxxi.  22  with  Esth. 
viii.  15).  The  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  at  any 
rate  in  their  ministrations,  was  without  doubt  of 
linen  (Herod,  ii.  37),  in  spite  of  Plin/s  assertion 
(xix.  1,  2)  that  they  prefeiTed  cotton.  Yet  cotton 
garments  for  the  worahip  of  the  temples  is  said  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  Rosetta  stone  (Wilkinson ,  A.  E. 
iii.  117).  The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  other 
priestly  attire,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  any 
carelessness  to  have  prevailed.  If,  however,  a  Jew 
happened  to  have  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  he  pro- 
bably would  not  be  deterred  by  any  scruple  about 
the  heterogenea  of  Deut.  xxii.  11  from  weai'ing  that 
and  linen  together.  There  is,  however,  no  word 
for  the  cotton  plant  (like  HflK'S  for  flax)  in  the 
Hebrew,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was 
any  early  knowledge  of  the  fabiic. 

The  Egyptian  mummy  swathings  also,  many  of 
which  are  said  to  remain  as  good  as  when  fresh 
from  the  loom,  are  decided,  after  much  controversy 
and  minute  analysis,  to  have  been  of  linen,  and 
not  cotton.  The  very  difficulty  of  deciding,  how- 
ever, shows  how  easily  even  scientific  observers 
may  mistake,  and,  much  more,  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  for  ancient  populai"  wiiters  to 
avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek  naturalists  sometimes 
cleai'ly  include  "cotton"  under  xivov.  The  same 
appears  to  be  ti*ue  of  oB6vt),  oQoviov^  and  the  whole 
class  of  words  signifying  white  textile  vegetable 
fabrics.  The  proper  Oriental  name  for  the  article 
DD"13  (said  to  occur  with  slight  vaiiatdon  in  Sansk. 
and  other  Oriental  languages  **)  is  rendered  "  gi-een  " 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Esth.  i.  6,  but  Grecised  in  the  LXX. 
by  KapTraffivois.  From  the  same  word,  with  which 
either  their  Alexandrian  or  Parthian  intercourse  might 
familiarise  them,  the  Latins  boiTowed  car6crsws, 
completely  cuiTcnt  in  poetical  use  in  the  golden  and 


*  So  l-in.  "  whito  "  in  A,  V.  ibid.^  is  probably  not 
a  colour,  but  a  stuff,  possibly  silk :  comp.  Arab. 
*j  Y^>»  ftareer,  "silk:"     The  J^D,  "sheets,"  marg. 

"shirts,"  of  A.V.  Judg.  xiv.  12, 13, and  "fine linen," 
Is.  iii.  23,  is  perhaps  a  form  of  the  same  word  as 
orivStov^  Mark  xiv.  51. 

*•  Kii/rpasa  or  kwpasum  is  the  Sansk.  Kupas  in 
Ilindee  means  the  cotton  rose  or  pod  with  seed, 
which  in  the  Bengalee  is  kapaaeCf  and  in  the  Bombay 
dialect,  kapooa. 
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silver  period  of  Liitiaity,  for  sails,  awnings,  &c. 
Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the  authority  of  Ctcsias 
contemporary  with  Herodotus.  The  Greeks,  through 
the  commercial  consequences  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, must  have  knuwn  of  cotton  cloth,  and  more 
or  less  of  the  plant.  Amasis  '^  indeed  (about  B.C.  540) 
sent  as  a  present  from  Egypt  a  corslet  /ceKOffjUTj/ieVor 
Xputrijj  Kol  iploKXi  airi)  |uAoD  (Herod,  iii.  47),  which 
Pliny  says  was  still  existing  in  his  time  in  a  temple 
in  Rhodes,  and  that  the  minuteness  of  its  fibre  had 
provoked  the  experiments  of  ihe  cm'ious.  Cotton 
was  manufactured  and  worn  extensively  in  Egypt, 
but  extant  monuments  give  no  proof  of  its  growth, 
as  In  the  case  of  flax,  in  that  countiy  (Wilkinson, 
ib.  p.  116-139,  and  plate  Ko.  356)  ;  indeed  had  it 
been  a  general  product  we  could  scarcely  have 
missed  finding  some  trace  of  it  on  the  monumental 
details  of  ancient  Egyptian  arts,  trades,  &c. ;  but, 
especially,  >vhen  Pliny  (a.d.  115)  asserts  that 
cotton  was  then  grown  in  Egypt,  a  statement  con- 
firmed by  Julius  Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can 
hardly  resist  the  inference  that,  at  least  as  a 
curiosity  and  as  an  expeiiment,  some  plantations 
existed  there.  This  is  the  more  likely  since  we  find 
the  cotton-iree  (gossypium  arboreum,  less  usual 
than,  and  distinct  fi'om,  the  cotton  plant,  goss. 
herbac.)  is  mentioned  stUl  by  Pliny  as  the  only 
remarkable  tree  of  the  adjacent  Ethiopia ;  and  since 
Arabia,  on  its  other  side,  appears  to  have  known 
cotton''  from  time  immemorial  to  gi'ow  it  in  abund- 
ance, and  in  parts  to  be  highly  favourable  to  that 
product.  In  India,  however,  we  have  the  earliest 
records  of  the  use  of  cotton  for  di'ess ;  of  which, 
including  the  starching  of  it,  some  curious  traces 
are  found  as  early  as  800  B.C.,  in  the  Institutes  of 
Manu  ;  also  (it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Prof, 
Wilson)  in  the  Rig  Veda,  105,  v.  8.  For  these 
and  some  other  curious  antiquities  of  the  subject, 
see  Royle's  Culture  and  Comrrterce  of  Cotton  in 
India,!^^.  117-122. 

Cotton  is  now  both  grown  and  manufactured  in 
various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and,  owing 
probably  to  its  being  less  conductive  of  heat,  seems 
preferred  for  turbans  and  shirts  to  linen ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with 
Persia,  the  Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct fabric  from  linen,  whilst  the  negative  proof  of 
language  and  the  probabilities  of  fact  offer  a  strong 
presumption,  that,  if  they  obtained  it  at  all  in  com- 
merce, they  confounded  it  with  linen  under  the 
teiTas  Shesh  or  Butz.  The  greater  cleanliness  and 
dui'ability  of  linen  probably  established  its  superiority 
over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  the  N.  T. 
period,  by  which  time  the  latter  must  have  been 
commonly  known,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  for 
assigning  cotton  as  the  material  of  the  666via  and 
ivT^fpia  of  which  we  read.  For  the  whole  subject, 
see  Yates's  Textrinum  Antiquorumj  pt.  i.  chap.  vi. 
and  app.  D.  [H.  H.] 

COUCH.     [Bed.] 
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"  SoBurckhardt  (JVou.  iV«&.  App.  iii.  p.5l5,  note) 
mentions  "  a  species  of  cuirass  made  of  quilted  cotton  " 
as  still  worn  by  certain  tribes  adjacent  to  the  Nile, 

^  Arab.  Coton,    .,Ja3,  means:  1.  any  annual;  2. 

anything  between  two  leaves ;  3.  the  well-known 
"  cotton  "  plant.  This  evolving  of  the  special  from 
the  general  sense  seems  to  indicate  that  the  name 
"  cotton "  is  originally  Arabic ;  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  plant  is  indigenous  in  India. 


COUNCIL.  1.  {(TvveSptov)  the  great  council 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem.  [San- 
hedrim.] 2.  {a-vv€Spta,  Matt.  x.  17  ;  Mark  xiii. 
9)  the  lesser  courts,  of  which  there  were  two  at 
Jerusalem,  and  one  in  each  town  of  Palestine.  The 
constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubtful  point ;  ac- 
cording to  Talmudical  writers  the  number  of  judges 
was  twenty-three  in  places  where  there  was  a  popu- 
lation of  120,  and  three  where  the  population  fell 
below  that  number  (Mishn.  Sanhedr,  1,  §6).  Jo- 
sephus,  however,  gives  a  different  account :  he  states 
that  the  coui-t,  as  constituted  by  Moses  (Deut. 
xvi.  18  ;  comp.  Ant.  iv.  8,^14),  consisted  of  seven 
judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Levitcs  as  assessors ; 
accordingly  in  the  reform  which  he  earned  out  in 
Galilee,  he  appointed  seven  judges  for  the  trial  of 
minor  offences  {B.  J.,  ii.  20,  §5).  The  statement 
of  Josephus  is  generally  accepted  as  correct ;  but  it 
should  be  noticed  that  these  courts  were  not  always 
in  existence;  they  may  have  been  instituted  by 
himself  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  Mosaic 
model ;  a  supposition  which  is  rendered  probable  by 
his  further  institution  of  a  council  of  Seventy, 
wliich  seiTed  as  a  court  for  capital  offences,  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem 
(  Vit.  §14 ;  B.  J.,  ii.  20,  5).  Tbe  existence  of  local 
courts,  however  constituted,  is  clearly  implied  in 
the  passages  quoted  from  the  N.  T. ;  and  perhaps 
the  judgment  (Matt.  v.  21)  applies  to  them.  3. 
(TVfjL^ovKiov  (Acts  XXV.  12),  a  kind  of  jury  or  privy 
council,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  assessors 
{consiliarii,  Suet.  Tih.  33,  55),  who  assisted  Roman 
governors  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  other 
public  matters.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COURT,  an  open  enclosure,  applied  in  the 
A.  V.  most  commonly  to  the  enclosures  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  The  Hebrew  word  in- 
variably used  for  the  former  is  Chatzer,  IVH,  from 
a  root,  IVn,  to  surround  (Ges.  512).  (See, 
•amongst  others,  Ex.  xxvii,  9,  to  xl.  33  ;  Lev.  vi.  16  ; 
Num.  iii.  26,  &c.)  The  same  word  is  also  most 
frequently  used  for  the  "courts"  of  the  Temple, 
as  1  K.  vi.  36,  vii.  8,  xxiii.  12  ;  1  Chr.  xxxiii.  5 ; 
Ps.  xcii.  13,  &c.  In  2  Chr.  iv.  9  and  vi.  13,  how- 
ever, a  different  word  is  employed,  apparently,  for 
the  same  places — AzdraJi,  mtj?)  from  a  root  of 
similar  meaning  to  the  above.  This  word  also 
occurs  in  Ezek.  xliii.  14,  17,  20,  xlv.  19  (A.  V. 
"settle"),  but  perhaps  with  a  different  force. 
Chatzer  also  designates  the  coui-t  of  a  prison  (Neb, 
iii.  25 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  2,  &c.),  of  a  private  house  (2 
Sam.xvii.  18), and  ofapalace  (2  ICxx.4;  Esth.  i. 
5,  &c.).  In  Amos  vii.  13,  where  the  Hebrew 
word  is  Beth  =.3,  "house,"  our  translators,  anxious 
to  use  a  term  applicable  specially  to  a  king's  re- 
sidence, have  put  "  court."  [HOUSE  ;  Tabee- 
NACLE ;  Temple.] 

The  word  Chatzer  is  very  often  employed  for 
the  enclosures  of  the  villages  of  Palestine,  and  under 
the  foiTii  of  Hazer  or  Hazor  frequently  occurs  ia 
the  names  of  places  in  the  A,  V,  [Hazer  ;  Vil- 
lage.] [G.] 

COU'THA  (Kou0(£;  Phusa\  1  Esdr.  v.  32. 
There  is  no  name  corresponding  with  this  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

COVENANT  (nna  ;  Siofl^Ki; ;  once,  Wisd.  i. 

16,  a'vv6'f}K'r} ;  in  0.  T.  foedus,  pactum — often  inter- 
changeably. Gen.  ix.  xvii. ;  Num.  xxv.  j  in  Apocr. 
teatamentumf  but  sacramcntumj  2  Esd.  ii.  7  ;  spon- 
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siones,,  Wisd.  i,  16  ;  in  N.  T.  tesiamentum  [absqm 
foedevo,  Rom.  i.  31  ;  Gr.  airvvB^Tovs]).  The 
Hebrew  wovd  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the  root 
ITIS,  i.  q.  m3,  "  he  cut,"  and  taken  to  mean 
^:rimarily  "  a  cutting,"  with  reference  to  the  custom 
of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two,  and  passing 
between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant  (Gen.  xv. ; 
Jer.  xxxiv,  18,  19).  Hence  the  expression  "to  cut 
a  covenant "  (fl'IS  HIS,  Gen.  xv.  18,  or  simply 
mS,  with  n''^3  understood,  1  Sam.  xi.  2)  is  of  fre- 
quent' occurrence.  (Comp,  ^pKta  T^fivetv,  t^^v^iv 
ffiTovbhs^  iGere,ferire,percutere  foedus.)  Professor 
Lee  suggests  (//ei>.  Zex.  s.  v.  finS)  that  the  proper 
signification  of  the  word  is  an  eating  together,  or 
banquet,  from  the  meaning  **  to  eat,"  which  the  root 
mS  sometimes  bears,  because  among  the  Orientals 
to  eat  together  amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of 
friendship.  This  view  is  supported  by  Gen.  xxxi. 
46,  where  Jacob  and  Laban  eat  together  on  the 
heap  of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  ratifying 
the  covenant  between  them.  It  aifords  also  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  expression  "  a  covenant  of 
salt"  (rho  nna,  Siafl^JK?)  a\hs.  Num.  xviii.  19, 

2  Chr.  xiii.  5),  when  the  Eastern  idea  of  eating  salt 
together  is  remembered.  •  If,  however,  the  other 
derivation  of  11^3  be  adopted,  this  expression  may 

be  explained  by  supposing  salt  to  have  been  eaten 
or  offered  with  accompanying  sacrifices  on  occasion 
of  very  solemn  covenants,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as 
figurative,  denoting,  either,  from  the  use  of  salt  in 
sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  13,  Mark  ix.  49),  the  sacredness, 
or,  from  the  preserving  qualities  of  Siilt,  the  per- 
petuity, of  the  covenant. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  8106^/07  is  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  testament 
in  the  English  Authorised  Version,  whence  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Bible  have  received  their  common 
English  names.  This  translation  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  Vulgate,  which  having  adopted  testamentum  as 
the  equivalent  for  SiaO-iiKri  in  the  Apocr.,  uses  it 
always  as  such  in  the  N.  T.  (see  above).  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  word  conveying  a  new  idea.  The 
LXX.  having  rendered  71*13  (which  never  means 
will  or  testament,  but  always  covenant  or  aqree- 
ment)  by  Siafl^KTj  consistently  throughout  the  0.  T., 
the  N.  T.  writers,  in  adopting  that  word,  may  na- 
.  turally  be  supposed  to  intend  to  convey  to  their 
readers,  most  of  them  familiar  with  the  Greek  0.  T., 
the  same  idea.  Moreover,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  same  thing  which  has  been  called  a  "  covenant " 
(nna)  in  the  0.  T.  is  referred  to  in  the  N.  T. 

(«.  g.  2  Cor.  iii.  14:  Heb.  vii.,  ix. ;  Rev.  xi.  19); 
while  in  the  same  context  the  same  word  and  thing  in 
the  Greek  are  in  the  English  sometimes  represented  by 
"  covenant,"  and  sometimes  by  **  testament "  (Heb. 
vii.  22,  viii.  8-13,  ix.  1'5).  In  the  confessedly  diffi- 
cult passage,  Heb.,  ix.  16,  17,  the  word  StadiiKij  has 
been  thought  by  many  commentators  absolutely  to 
require  the  meaning  of  will  or  testament.  On  the 
pther  side,  however,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word  in  N.  T.,  the  word  occiu's 
twice  in  the  context,  where  its  meaning  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  same  as  the  translation  of  n*"13,  and 

in  the  unquestionable  sense  of  covenant  (cf.  StaB'fiKii 
Kaivli,  Heb.  ix.  15,  with  the  same  expression  iu 
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viii.  8  ;  and  SiaeVl,  ''t-  IB,  17,  Avith  ver.  20,  and 
Ex.  xxiv.  8).  If  this  sense  of  SmS^Ki)  be  retained, 
we  may  either  render  iirl  j/eKpoTs,  "  over,  or  in  the 
case  of,  dead  sacrifices,"  and  6  SiaSe/ievos,  "  the 
mediating  sacrifice "  (Scholetield's  Hints  for  an 
improved  Translation  oftlie  N.  T,),  or  (with  Ebrard 
and  others)  restrict  the  statement  of  ver.  16  to  the 

0.  T.  idea  of  a  covenant  between  man  and  God, 
in  which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be  represented 
by  a  saciilice  with  which  he  was  so  completely 
identified,  that  in  its  person  he  (i  SioBeiiivos,  the 
human  covenanter)  actually  died  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  28). 

In  its  Biblical  meaning  of  a  compact  or  agi-ee- 
ment  between   two   parties,  the   word   is  used — 

1 .  Improperly,  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man, 
Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an 
independent  covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evi- 
dently used  by  way  of  accommodation.  Strictly 
speaking,  such  a  covenant  is  quite  ii^nconditional, 
and  amounts  to  a  promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  ti'.,  where 
4nayye\ia  and  SiofliJKT)  are  used  almost  as  sy- 
nonyms) or  act  of  mere  favour  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  28, 
where  "IDH  stands  in  parallelism  with  OnS)  on 
God's  part.  Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God  after 
the  Flood,  that  a  like  judgment  should  not  he  re- 
peated, and  that  the  recuiTence  of  the  seasons,  and 
of  day  and  night,  should  not  cease,  is  called  a 
covenant  (Gen.  ix. ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  20).  Generally, 
however,  the  form  of  a  covenant  is  maintained,  by 
the  benefits  which  God  engages  to  bestow  being 
made  by  him  dependent  upon  the  ftilfilment  of  cei^ 
tain  conditions  which  he  imposes  on  man.  Thus 
the  covenant  with  Abraham  was  conditioned  by 
circumcision  (Acts  vii.  8),  the  omission  of  which 
was  declared  tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  cove- 
nant (Gen.  xvii.)  ;  the  covenant  of  the  priesthood,  by 
zeal  for  God,  his  honour  and  service  (Num.  xxv.  12, 
13 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Neh.  xiii.  29  ;  Mai.  ii.  4,  5) ; 
the  covenant  of  Sinai,  by  the  obsei-vance  of  the  ten 
commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  27,  28  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  15), 
which  are  therefore  called  "  Jehovah's  covenant " 
(Deut.  iv.  13),  a  name  which  was  extended  to  all 
the  books  of  Moses,  if  not  to  the  whole  body  of 
Jewish  canonical  Scriptures  (2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14). 
This  last-mentioned  covenant,  which  was  renewed 
at  different  periods  of  Jewish  history  (Deut.  xxix. ; 
Josh.  xxiv. ;  2  Chr.  xv.  xxiii.  xxix.  xxxiv. ;  Ezr. 
X. ;  Neh.  ix.  x.),  is  one  of  the  two  principal  covenants 
between  God  and  man.  They  aie  distinguished  as 
old  and  new  (Jer.  xxxi.31-34 ;  Heb.  viii.  8-13,  x.  16), 
with  reference  to  the  order,  not  of  their  institution 
but  of  their  actual  development  (Gal.  iii.  17)  ;  and 
also  as  being  the  instmments  respectively  of  bondage 
and  freedom  (Gal.  iv.  24).  The  latter  of  these  cove- 
nants appears  to  be  represented  in  Gal.  iii.  under  a 
twofold  aspect,  as  being  a  covenant  between  the 
First  and  Second  Pei-sons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  (ver. 
16  and  ver.  2(1,  as  explained  by  Soholcfield,  EUicott, 
&c.),  and  also  a  covenant,  conditioned  by  faith  in 
Christ,  between  God  and  man.  (See  Bp.  Hopkins's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299-398,  and  Witsius  on  tlie 
Covenants,  for  the  theology  of  the  subjept.)  Con- 
sistently with  this  representation  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  cove- 
nalit  is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  conformity  to  human 
custom  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.'  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  3), 
to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  unfaithful 
(Deut.  xxix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sign 
(DIN),  such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  circum- 
cision (Gen.  xvii.),  or  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi.  16, 17). 

2.  Properly,  of  a  covenant  between  mrm  and  man, 
i.  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either  between 
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tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1  ;  Josh.  ix.  C,  15\ 
or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44-),  by  which 
each  party  bound  himself  t.o  fulfil  cei-tain  conditions, 
and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain  advantages.  In 
making  such  a  covenant  God  was  solemnly  invoked 
as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50),  whence  the  expression 
'*  a  covenant  of  Jehovah  "  (ilin^  ^""l^,  1  Sam.  xx. 
>i,  comp.  Ez.  xvii.  19),  and  an  oath  was  sworn 
(Gen.  xxi.  31);  and  accordingly  a  breach  of  cove- 
nant was  regarded  as  a  very  heinous  sin  (Ez.  xvii. 
12-20).  A  sign  (HIX)  or  witness  (HV)  of  the 
covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such  as  a  gift 
(Gen.  xxi.  30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of  stones  erected 
(Gen.  xxxi.  52).  The  marriage  compact  is  called 
"  the  covenant  of  God,"  ?rov.  ii.  17  (see  Mai.  ii.  14). 
The  word  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sure 
ordinaDce,  such  as  that  of  the  shew-bread  (Lev. 
xxiv.  8) ;  and  is  used  figuratively  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  a  covenant  with  death  (Is.  xxviii.  18), 
or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Hos.  ii.  18).  The  phrases 
nnn  'hv^j  nnn  ^tJ'JX,  "  lords  or  men  of  one's 
covenant,''  are  employed  to  denote  confederacy  (Gen. 
xiv.  13,  Ob.  7).  [T.  T.  P.] 

COW.  The  Heb.  words  np3,  rh^V,  and  IlK' 
have  been  treated  of  under  Bull.  The  A.  V.  ren- 
ders by  "  cow,"  both  "Ip3,  in  Ez.  iv.  15,  and  niK^ 
in  Lev.  xxii.  28  ;  Num.  xviii.  17,  where  the  feminine 
gender  is  required  by  the  sense.  In  Job  xxi.  10  and 
Is.  xi.  7,  the  A.  V.  has  "  cow"  as  the  rendering  of 
mS,  the  fem.  foi-m  of  15,  "a bullock."   [W.  D.] 

T  T  -  1-  J 

COZ  {|*1p ;  Kwe  ;  Cos),  a  man  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv,  8). 

COZ'BI  (*3T3  ;  Xatr^i ;  Jos.  Xoff^ia  ;  Cozhi), 

a  Midianite  woman,  daughter  of  Zur,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation  (Num.  xxv.  15,  18). 

CKANE  (D-ID,  or  D'D).    The  word  occurs  only 

twice  in  A.  V.  in  Is.  xxiviii.  14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7, 
where  the  proper  rendering  seems  to  be  swallow. 
The  former  passage  implies  that  the  bird  called 
D-1D  had  a  plaintive  voice,  the  latter  that  it  was  of 
migi-atoiy  habits.  The  northern  Italians  call  the 
swallow  zisilla  and  use  the  verb  zisillare  =  rLrv^l~ 
(ctv,  ^|/l6vplCelV.     [SWALLOW.]  [W.  D.] 

CEA'TES  (Kpdrrjs  ;  Vulg.  translates  praelatits 
est),  governor  of  the  Cyprians  {6  ^ttI  tSiv  K.),  who 
w^  left  in  charge  of  the  "  castle"  (ttJs  a/cpoiro- 
Keois)  of  Jerusalem  (?),  during  the  absence  of 
Sostratus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mace.  iv.  29). 

OBEDITOR.    [Loan.] 

CRES'CENS  {VipiiffK-nsy  2  Tim.  iv.  10),  an 
assistant  of  St.  Paul,  said  to  have  been  one  of  tjie 
.  seventy  disciples.  According  to  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  and  many  of  the  fathers,  he  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Galatia,  which  perhaps  is  only  a  con- 
jecture built  on  the  "  Crescens  to  Galatia  "  of  2  Tim. 
iv.  10.  Later  tradition  (Sophronius)  makes  him 
preach  in  Gaul  (Galatia,  see  Theodoret  on  2  Tim. 
L  c),  and  found  the  Church  at  Vienne.    [H.  A,] 

CRETE  (KpVi;  Creta),  the  modern  Candia. 
This  large  island,  which  closes  in  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago on  the  S.,  extends  through  a  distance  of  140 
railes  between  its  extreme  points  of  Cape  Salmone 
(Acts  xxvii.  7)  on  the  E.,  and  Cape  Criumetopon 
beyond  Phoenice  or  Phoenix  {ih.  12)  on  the  W. 
The  breadth  is  comparatively  small,  the  narrowest 
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pai-t  (called  an  isthmus  byStrabo,  x.  p.  475)  being 
near  Phoenix.  Though  extremely  bold  and  moun- 
tainous, this  island  has  very  fruitful  valleys,  and 
in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  hundred 
cities  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  lOG).  Crete  has  a  conspi- 
cuous position  in  the  mythology  and  earliest  historv 
of  Greece,  but  a  comparatively  unimportant  one  in 
its  later  history.  It  was  reduced  (B.C.  67)  by  the 
Ebmaus  under  Metcllus,  hence  called  Creticus,  and 
united  in  one  provincewith  Cyrenaica,  which  was 
at  no  great  distance  (Strabo,  x.  475)  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Afi-ica  [Cyrene].  It  is  possible  that 
in  Tit.  iii.  1,  there  may  be  an  implied  reference  to 
a  turbulent  condition  of  the  Cretan  paii  of  the  pro- 
vince, especially  as  regarded  the  Jewish  residents. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  very  early  acquaintfince 
took  place  between  the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.  The 
story  in  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  2),  that  the  Jews  were 
themselves  of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  a  confusion  between  the  Pliilistines 
and  the  Jews,  and  by  identifying  the  Cherethites 
of  1  Sam.  XXX.  14 ;  2  Sara.  viii.  18  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  16 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  5,  with  Cretan  emigi-ants.  In  the  two 
Iqst  of  these  pfissages  they  are  expressly  called 
K/)7)Tes  by  the  LXX.,  and  in  Zeph.  ii.  6,  we  have 
the  word  Kp^TT}.  Whatever  conclusion  we  may 
arrive  at  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jews 
w^ere  settled  in  the  island  in  considerable  numbers 
during  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Gortyna  seems  to  "hjive  been  their  chief  residence ; 
for  it  is  specially  mentioned  (1  Mace.  xv.  23)  in 
the  letters  written  by  the  Romans  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  when  Simon  Maccabaeus  renewed  the  treaty 
which  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Rome. 
[Gortyna.]  See  1  Mace.  x.  67.  At  a  later  period 
Josephus  says  (Ant.  xvii.  12,  §1,  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §1) 
that  the  Pseudo-Alexander,  Herod's  supposed  son, 
imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Crete,  when  on  Ms  way 
to  Italy.  And  later  still,  Philo  {Leg.  ad  Cat. 
§3'6)  makes  the  Jewish  envoys  say  to  Cahgula  that 
all  the  more  noted  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
including  Crete,  were  full  of  Jews.  Thus  the 
special  mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  among 
those  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  great  Pentecost 
is  just  what  we  should  expect. 

No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any  more  direct 
evangelisation  of  Crete ;  and  no  absolute  proof  can 
be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  there  before  his 
voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Puteoli ;  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  visited  the  island  in  the 
course  of  his  residences  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus. 
For  the  speculations  which  have  been  made  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  we  must  refer  to  what  is  written 
in  the  articles  on  Titus,  and  Titus,  Epistle  to. 

The  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  contrary 
when  he  was  off  Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7),  the  ship 
was  forced  to  run  down  to  Cape  Salmone,  and 
thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  Fair  Havens, 
which  was  near  a  city  called  Lasaea  (v.  8), 
Thence,  after  some  delay,  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  the  wind  becoming  favourable,  to  reach  Phoe- 
nice for  the  pui'pose  of  wintering  there  (v.  12)  ; 
but  a  sudden  gale  from  the  N.E.  [Winds]  coming 
down  from  the  high  ground  of  Crete  (kkt'  avr^s), 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ida,  drove  the 
ship  to  the  little  island  of  Clauda  (w.  13-16), 
whence  she  drifted  to  Malta.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  this  short  stay  at  Fair  Havens  may 
have  afforded  opportunities  for  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel at  Lasaea  or  elsewhere. 
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The  next  point  of  connexion  between  St.  Paul 
and  this  island  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It 
is  evident  from  Tit.  i.  5,  that  tlie  Apostle  himself 
was  here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before  he  wrote 
the  letter.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  between  the 
first  and  second  imprisonments.  In  the  couise  of 
the  letter  (Tit.  i.  12)  St.  Paul  adduces  from  Epi- 
menides,  a  Cretan  sage  and  poet  (detos  av'f}p,  Plat. 
Legg.  i.  642),  a  quomion  in  which  the  vices  of  his 
countrymen  are  described  in  dark  colom-s.  The 
truth  of  what  is  said  by  Epimenides  is  abundantly 
confimied  by  the  passages  collected  (iv,  10)  in 
Meursius*s  gi'eat  work  ou  Crete  (Meursii  Opera, 
Florence,  1744,  vol.  iii.).  He  has  also  a  chapter 
(iv.  4)  on  the  early  Christian  histoiy  of  the  island. 
Titus  was  much  honoured  here  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Castron  was  dedi- 
cated to  him :  and  his  name  was  the  watchword  of 
the  Cretans,  when  they  fought  against  the  Vene- 
tians, who  themselves  seem  to  have  placed  him 
above  St.  Mark  in  Candia,  when  they  became  mas- 
ters of  the  island.  See  Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete, 
i.  pp.  6, .175  (London,  1837).  In  addition  to  this 
valuable  work,  we  must  refer  to  Hoeck's  Kreta 
(Gottingen,  1829"),  and  to  some  papers  translated 
from  the  Italian,  and  published  by  Mr.  E.  Falkener 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities  (London,  1856).  [J.  S.  H.] 

CRIMSON.     [Colours.] 

CRIS'PUS  {Kplffwos  ;  found  also  in  the  Tal- 
mudists  under  the  fonns  XDD''^p  and  ^DD''"lp), 
ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.  8) ;  baptized  with  his  family  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tradition,  he  became 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Aegina  (^Const.  Apost.  vii. 
46).  [H.  A.] 

CROSS  (ffravpSs,  (TkSXo^).  Except  the  Latin 
crux  there  was  no  word  definitively  and  invariably 
applied  to  this  instrument  of  punishment.  The 
Greek  word  trravpos  is  derived  from  'IffrTifii,  and 
properly,  like  (TkoKo^j  means  merely  a  stake  (Hom. 
Od:  xiv.  11 ;  II.  xxiv.  453).  Hence  Eustathius 
defines  cravpoi  to  be  op6h  koX  aTrw^v/j.fj.eva  ^vXa, 
and  Hesych.  ot  KaTaTr€'ir7)y6Tes  ffKoKoTres,  X'^P^''^^^- 
The  Greeks  use  the  word  to  translate  both  palvs 
and  crux;  e.  g.  ffravp^  irpotrdflv  in  Dion.  Cass, 
(xlix.  22)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ad 
palum  deligare.  In  Livy  even  crv^  means  a  mere 
stake  {in  ires  sustolli  cruces,  xxviii.  29),  just  as 
vice  versa  the  Fathers  use  (Tk6Ko\I/j  and  even  stipes 
{de  stipite  pendens)  of  a  cross  proper,  (In  con- 
sequence of  this  vagueness  of  meaning,  impaling 
(Herod,  ix.  76)  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  loosely,  as 
a  kind  of  crucifixion,  and  avaffKoKoTrl^eiv  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  avaixravpovy ;  alii  per  obscoena  sti- 
pitem  egerunt,  alii  brachia  patibulo  explicueruni, 
Sen.  Consol.  ad  Marc.  xx. ;  and  Ep.  xiv.).  Other 
words  occasionally  applied  to  the  cross  are  pati- 
bulum  dkiid  f urea,  pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape  of 
n  (or  Y)  and  A  respectively  (Dig.  48,  tit.  13; 
Plant.  Mil.  Gl.  \\.  47  ;  and  in  Sail.  fr.  ap.  Non.  iv. 
355,  patibulo  eminens  affligebatur  seems  clearly 
to  imply  crucifixion).  After  the  abolition  of  this 
mode  of  death  by  Constantine,  Trebonianus  sub- 
stituted furca  Jigendos  for  crucifigendoSt  wherever 
the  word  occurred.  More  generally  the  cross  is 
called  arbor  infelix  (Liv.  i.  26  ;  Sen.  Ep.  lOl), 
or  Ugv-um  infelix  (Cic.  per  Rab.  3) ;  and  in  Greek 
^^Kov  (Dent.  xxi.  22).  The  Fathers  in  controvei-sy 
used  to  quote  the  words  A  Kuoios   k^aariMvffep 


CROSS 

(airh  Tov  ^^\ov),  from  Ps.  xiv.  10,  or  Ps. 
xcvi.,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  cross  ;  but  these  words 
are  adulterina  et  Christiana  devotione  addita ; 
though  Genebrardu%  thought  them  a  prophetic 
addition  of  the  LXX.,  and  Agellius  conjectures  that 
they  read  y]}  for  P)N  (Schleusnei^s  Thes.).  The 
Hebrews  had  no  word  for  a  cross  more  definite 
than  J*y,  "  wood"  (Gen.  xl.  19,  &c.),  and  so  they 
called  the  transverse  beams  D^J?)  ^H^'  "  ^"^^P 
and  woof"  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  ai-t.  iv.),  like 
^i)\oy  BiSv/jLov,  LXX.  Crux  is  the  root  of  crucio, 
and  is  often  used  proverbially  for  what  is  most 
painful  (as  summum  jus,  summa  crux,  Colum. 
i.  7  ;  quaerere  in  malo  crucem,  Ter.  Phorm.  iii. 
3,  11),  and  as  a  nickname  for  villains  {Quid  ais, 
cruxf'  Plant.  Pen,  ii.  5,  17).  Rarer  terms  ai-e 
"iKpiou  (Euseb.  viii.  8),  ffdvts  (?),  and  Gabalus 
(Vaaxo  ap.  Nou.  ii.  373 ;   Macrinus  ap.  Capitol. 

Macr.  11).     This  last  word  is  derived  from  733 
'*  to  complete." 

As  the  emblem  of  a  slave's  death  and  a  mur- 
derer's punishment,  the  cross  was  naturally  looked 
upon  with  the  profoundest  horror,  and  closely  con- 
nected "  with  the  ideas  of  pain,  of  guilt,  and  of 
ignominy"  (Gibbon,  ii.  153  ;  Nomen  ipsum  cnicis 
absit  non  modo  a  corpore  civium  Romanorum,  sed 
etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  aurtbus,  Cic.  pro  Rob. 
5).  But  after  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine 
(Euseb:  V.  Const,  i.  27-30),  he  ordered  his  friends 
to  make  a  cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  he  had 
seen,  and  "  the  towering  eagles  resigned  the  flags 
unto  the  cross  "  (Pearson),  and  "  the  tree  of  cursing 
and  shame "  "  sat  upon  the  sceptres  and  was  en- 
graved and  signed  on  the  foreheads  of  kings  "  (Jer. 
Taylor,  Zife  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1).  The  new 
standards — 
*'  In  quibus  effigies  crucis  aut  gemmata  refulget, 
Aiit  longis  solido  ex  auro  praefertur  ab  hastis," 
(Prudent,  in  Symm.  ii.  464,  sq.) 
were  called  by  the  name  Labarum,  and  may  be 
seen  engraved  in  Baronius 
{Ann.  Eccl.  a.D.  312,  No. 
S6),  or  represented  on  the 
coins  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  his  nearer  successors.  The 
Labai-ura  is  described  in  Eu- 
seb. (  V.  Constant,  i.  25),  and, 
besides    the    pendent    cross, 

-^         supported      the 

'sR^        celebrated     em- 

■"  *P|\  ^ ,  broidered  mono- 

X  ■  gram  of  Christ 
(Gibbon,  ii.  154; 
Transversd  X  littera,  sum- 
mo  capite  circumfiexo,  Ca'e- 
cil.),  which  was  also  isscribed 
on  the  shields  and  'helmets  of 
the  legions : — 
"  Christus   purpureum  gem- 

manti  tectus  in  auro 
Signabat  labarum ;  clypeo- 

rum  insignia  Christus 
Scripserat,  ardebat  summis 

crux  addita  cristis." 

(Prudent.  I.  c.) 
Nay,  the  <t\)(x^o\qv  <r(aT4\piov 
was  even  more  prominently 
honoured ;  for  Jerome  says,  Regum  purpuras  et 
ardentes  diademaium  gemmas  pattbuli  Salvatoris 
pictura  condecorat  {Ep.  ad  Loetam.). 


Tho  Labnrum. 

(From  a  Coin  in  tbe  British 

MuBCum.) 


CROSS 

We, may  tabulate  thus  the  various  descriptions  of 
cross  (Lips,  de  Cruce,  i. ;  Godwyn's  Moses  ami 
^anm) : — 

Crux. 

I 

I 


CEOSS 
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'  Simplex. 


Compacta. 


2.  Dccussata. 
Andreana,  or 
Burgundian. 


3.  Commisso. 
and  ansata. 


4.  Immissa, 
or  capitata. 


1.  The  crux  simplex,  or  mere  stake  "  of  one  single 
piece  without  transom,"  was  probably  the  original 
of  the  rest.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  driven 
through  the  man's  chest,  but  at  other  times  it 
was  driven  longitudinally,  Sicfc  jit^xeajs  koX  v^tov 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  CKtlA-oij/),  coming  out  at  the  mouth 
(Sen.  MJp.  xiv.),  a  method  of  punishment  called 
kvaa'KivB6\ev<rts,  or  infixio.  The  affixio  consisted 
merely  of  tying  the  criminal  to  the  stake  {ad  palum 
Heligare^  Liv.  xxvi.  13),  from  which  he  hung  by 
his  arms:  the  process  is  described. in  the  little  poem 
of  Ausoniiis,  Cupido  crucijixus.  Ti*ees  were 
naturally  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read 
of  their  being  applied  to  such  use  in  the  Martyr- 
ologies.  Tertullian  too  tells  us  {Apol.Tnii.  16)  that 
to  punish  the  priests  of  Saturn,  Tiberius  in  eisdem 
arboribus,  ohumhratricibus  scelerum,  voUvis  cru- 
cibiis  explicuit  (cf.  Tac.  Germ,  xii.,  Proditores  et 
transfugas  arboribus  suspendunt).  How  far  the 
expression  "  accursed  tree  "  is  applicable  under  this 
head  is  examined  under  the  word  Crucifixion. 

2.  The  crux  decussata  is  called  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  although  on  no  good  gi-ounds,  since,  according 
to  some,  he  was  killed  with  the  sword ;  and  Hip- 
polytus  says  that  he  was  cruciOed  upright,  ad 
arborem  oHvae.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek 
letter  X  (Jerome,  in  Jer.  xxxi. ;  X  littera  et  in 
figurd  crucem^  et  in  nuinero  decern  demonstrat, 
Isidor.  Orig.  i.  3).  Hence  Just.  Mart.  (Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  p.  200)  quotes  Plato's  expression,  ^xia^er/ 
oMrhv  iv  T^  Trdvrtf  with  reference  to  the  cross. 
The  Fathers,  with  their  usual  luxuriant  imagination, 
discover  types  of  this  kind  of  cross  in  Jacob's 
blessing  of  Joseph's  sons,  x^pffiv  4v7}Wayfi4vais 
(cf.  Terf.  de  Baptismo,  viii.) ;  in  the  anointing  of 
priests  "  decussatively "  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden 
of  Cyrus)  ;  for  the  rabbis  say  that  kings  were 
anointed  in  formd  coronae,  sacerdotes  autem 
^D  r)03,  i.  e.  ad  formam  X  Graecorum  (Schoett- 
gen  s  Hor.  Hehr.  et  Talm.  iv.  ad  /.) ;  and  in  the 
crossing  of  the  hands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
the  day  of  expiation  (Targ.  JoTiatk.  ad  Lev.  xvi. 
21,  &c.). 

3.  The  crux  commissa,  or  St.  Anthony's  cross 
(so  called  from  being  embroidered  on  that  samt's 
cope,  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  Art,  i.  xxxv.),  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  T.  Hence  Luciaii,  in  his  amusing 
AIkt}  ^cayrjevTwy,  jocosely  derives  a'Tavp6s  from 
Tad  (airh  r6vTov  , .  koI  T<p  Text"i?jtiaTi  r^  vov7]p^ 
r}}u.  irovyiphv  iirwvvfilay  cvyeKQeli/),  and  makes 
mankind  accuse'  it  bitterly  for  suggesting  to  tyrants 
the  instrument  of  torture  (Jud.  Vocal.  12).  This 
shape  is  often  alluded  to  as  "the  mystical  Tau" 
(Garden  of  Cyrus;  nostra  auter^  T species  crucis, 
Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  22  ;  Jer.  in  Ezech.  jx.,  &c.). 
As  that  letter  happens  to  stand  for  300,  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  more  elaborate  trifling  ;  thus 
the  300  cubits  of  the  ark  are  considered  typical 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi. ;  S,  Paullin.  Ep.  ii.) ;  and 
even  Abraham's  318  servants  (!)  ;  since  318  is  re- 
presented by  Titi,  they  deduced  rhv  fihv  'Itjo-ovv 


iv  To7s  S6(ri  ypd/xfj-affiu  koI  iv  hi  rbv  frravp6v 
(Barnab.  Ep.  ix. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi. ;  Ambros. 
Frol.  in  I.  i.  de  Fide. ;  Pearson  (ari.  iv.)  on  the 
Creed,  in  whose  notes  these  passages  are  quoted). 

A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansata,  "  crosses 
with  circles  on  their  heads")  is  found  *'  in  _^ 
the  sculptm-es  from  IChorsabad  and  the  '""in' 
ivories  from  Nimrod.  M.  Lajard  (Observa- 
tions sur  la  Croix  ansee)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian 
symbol  of  divinity,  the  winged  figure  in  a  circle  ;  but 
Egyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  the  theory  "'(Lay- 
ard's  Nineveh,  ii.  213,  note).  In  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tui'es,  a  similar  object,  called  a  crux  ansata,  is  con- 
stantly borne  by  divinities,  and  is  variously  called 
"  the  key  of  the  Nile  "  (Dr.  Young  in  Encycl^  Bri- 
tan.)j "  the  character  of  Venus,"  and  more  correctly 
(as  by  Lacroze) ' '  the  emblem  of  life."  Indeed  this  was 
the  old  explanation  {epfi'qvevde'to-av  fftifiavai  rdvTTjv 
ypa<f>^v  %(o)]  iircpxofi4vij,  Sozomen,  ffist.  Eccl. 
vii.  15;  so  too  Ruflinus  (ii.  29),  who  says  it  was 
one  of  the  "  UpariKal  vel  sacerdotales  litterae  "). 
"  The  Egyptians  thereby  expre^ed  the  powers  and 
motion  of  the  spirit  of  the  wo:fld,  and  the  diifusion 
thereof  upon  the  celestial  and  elemental  nature " 
(Sir  T.  Browne,  Gard.  of  Cyrus).  This  too  was 
the  signification  given  to  it  by  the  Christian  con- 
verts in  the  army  of  Theodosius,  when  they  re- 
marked it  on  the  temple  of  Serapis,  according  to 
the  story  mentioned  in  Suidas.  The  same  symbol 
has  been  also  found  among  the  Copts,  and  (perhaps 
accidentally)  among  the  Indians  and  Persiai^.. 

4.  The  crux  immissa  (or  Latin  cross)  difl^ered 
from  the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  56pv 
\iy^7}\ov  (or  stipes)  above  the  Kepas  iyRapcrioVf  or 
patibulum  (Euseb.  de  V.  Constant,  i.  31).  That 
this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our  Lord  died 
is  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  the  mention 
of  the  "title,"  as  placed  above  our  Lord's  head, 
and  from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ;  it  is 
repeatedly  found  on  the  coins  and  columns  of 
Constantine.  Hence  ancient  and  modem  imagi- 
nation has  been  chiefly  tasked  to  find  symbols  for 
this  sort  of  cross,  and  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. They  find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Moses  during  the  battle  of  Rephidim  (Ex. 
xvii.  12),  saying  that  he  was  bidden  by  the  Spirit, 
'Iva  TTOtiia'T}  rdirov  CTavpov  Kal  rov  jueAAocTos 
TrdfTx^tv  (Barnab.  Ep.  12  ;  Just.  Mart.  Eial.  c. 
Tryph.  89  ;  habitus  crucis,  Tex"t.  adv.  Marc,  iii, 
18).  Finnic.  Maternus  (de  Errore,  xxi.)  says  (from 
the  Talmudists  ?)  that  Moses  made  a  cross  of  his 
rod,  ut  facilius  impetraret  qitod  magnopere  postu- 
laret,  crucem  sibi  fecit  ex  virgd.  He  also  fantas- 
tically applies  to  the  cross  expressions  in  Hab.  iii. 
3-5 ;  Is.  ix.  6,  &c.  Other  supposed  types  are 
Jacob's  ladder  (Jer.  Com.  in  Ps.  xci. ;  JDominus 
innixus  scalae  Christus  crucifixus  ostenditur, 
August.  Serm.  de  Temp,  Ixxix.)  ;  the  paschal  lamb, 
pierced  by  transverse  spits  ((rxv/^o-ri^^fievou  Sfioicas 
T^  a'X'fjf^o.'ri  Tov  ffravpov  oirrarai.  Just.  M.  Dial. 
G.  Tryph.  x\.) ;  and  "  the  Hebrew  Tenupha,  or 
ceremony  of  their  oblations  waved  by  the  priest 
into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  after  the  form 
of  a  cross  "  (Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  9  ;  Schoettgen, 
/.  c).  A  truer  type  (John  iii.  14)  is  the  elevation 
(mS^pV  Chald.)  of  the  fieiy  serpent  (Num.  xxi. 
8,  9).  For  some  strange  applications  of  texts  to 
this  figure  see  Cypr.  Testim.  ii.  xx.  sq.  In  Matt. 
V.  18,  ^(iira  %v  ^  /i/a  Kepaia  is  also  made  to  repre- 
sent a  cross  (I  io-ri  rh  opBhv  ^{jKov  koX  Kepaia  rh 
trhdyiov,  Theophyl.  in  loc,  &c.).  To  the  four 
dKpa  of  the  cross  they  also  applied  the  ^os  koI 
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^dBos  Kol  irXaTos  Ka\  fxrjKos  of  Kph.  iii.  18  (as 
Greg.  Nyss.  and  Aug.  Fp,  120) ;  and  another  of 
their  fancies  was  that  there  was  a  mystical  signi- 
ficance in  this  B6pv  rerpdirXevpou  (Nonn.  //(  Joh, 
xix.  18),  because  it  pointed  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  world  (^Quatuor  inde  plagas  quadrati  colUgit 
orbis,  Sedul.  iii.).  In  all  nature  the  sacred  sign 
was  found  to  be  indispensable  (/cara^O'^ff'aTe  irdvTa 
4v  T^  K6(r(j.tp  ei  &vev  rov  cxflf^aTos  to6tov  ^loi- 
KetTot,  Just.  M.  Apol,  i.  72),  especially  in  such 
things  as  involve  dignity,  energy,  or  deliverance ; 
as  the  actions  of  digging,  ploughing,  &c.,  the 
human  face,  the  antennae  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  &c. 
Aves  quando  volant  ad  aethera  signum  crucis 
assumunt.  Homo  natans,  vel  orans,  forma,  crucis 
visitur  (Jer.  in  Marc.  xi.).  Signa  ipsa  et 
cantabra  et  vexilla  quid  aliud  quam  inauratae 
cruces  sant^  (Min.  Fel.  Oct.  xxix.).  Similar  ana- 
logies are  repeated  in  Firm.  Maten.  de  Errore,  xxi. ; 
Tert.  ad}).  Nat.  i.  13  ;  Apol.  16  5  de  Coron.  Mil.  iii., 
and,  in  answer  to  the  sneers  of  those  to  whom  the 
cross  was  "  foolishness,"  were  considered  sufficient 
proof  that  signo  crucis  aut  ratio  naturalis  nititur 
aut  vestra  religio  fot^matur  (Min.  Fel.,  &c.).  The 
types  adduced  from  Scripture  were  valuable  to 
silence  the  difficulties  of  the  Jews,  to  whom,  in 
consequence  of  Deut.  xxi.  22  [iiriKaTdparos  d 
ffravpovfiGVos)',  the  cross  was  an  especial  "  stum- 
bling-block" (Tert.  adv.  Jud.  ix.).  Many  such 
fancies  (e.  g.  the  harmlessness  of  crucifonn  flowers, 
the  southern  cross,  &c.)  are  collected  in  '  Communi- 
cations with  the  Unseen  World.'  . 

Besides  the  four  &Kpa  (or  apices,  Tert.)  of  the 
cross,  was  a  fifth  (TTT^yf^a),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
rested  {i^*  ^  iiroxovyrai,  01  (navpov[ji.evoL,  Just. 
M.  Tryph.  xci.,  who  {more  sud)  compares  it  to  the 
horn  of  a  rhinoceros ;  sedilis  excessits,  Tert.  adv. 
Nat.  i.  12  ;  ubi  requiescit  qui  clavis  affigitur, 
Iren.  adv.  Haeres.  i,  12).  This  was  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  tearing  away  the  hands, 
since  it  was  impossible  that  it  "  should  rest  upon 
nothing  but  four  great  wounds"  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life 
of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2,  who  en'oneously  quotes  the 
^6pv  TerpdirKevpov  of  Nonnus).  This  projection 
is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  famous  lines  of  Mae- 
cenas (ap.  Sen.  Ep.  I0l):-r- 

"  Vita  dum  superest  bene  est ; 
Hanc  mibi  vel  acutd 
Si  sedeam  cr«ce,''sp,stine.*' 

Ruhkopf  (ad  loo.)  so  explains  it,  and  it  is  not  so 
probable  that  it  refers  to  &.ua<rKivB^\ev(ris  as 
Lipsius  thinks  {de  Cruce,  i.  6).  Whether  there 
was  also  a  viroTrS^iov  or  support  to  the  feet 
fas  we  see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful.  Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  it ;  but  he  is  the  earliest  authority, 
and  has  no  weight  (G.  J.  Voss.  Harm.  Passion. 
ii.  7.  28). 

An  inscription,  titulus   or  elogium  (i'jnypatp'fi, 

Luke  xxiii.  ;  alria,  Matt,  xxvii.  ;  7}  iirtypa<l>^  t^s 

.  alrlas,  Mark ;  t'ltKos,  John  xix. ;  Qui  causampoenae 

indhcavitj  Suet.  Cal.  32  ;  Triva^,  Euseb.  ;  ypdfxfxara 

T^v  airlav  t^s  davartiffecos  S7)\ovvTa,  Dion  Cass. 

liv.  3  ;  'Trrvxiou  4'7rlypafj,fj.a  ^xov,  Hesych.  HP)  was 
generally  placed  above  the  person's  head,  and  briefly 
expressed  his  guilt,  as  oir6s  iomi/  "AttuKos  6 
XpKTTlayos  (Euseb.  v.  1),  Tmpie  locutus  parmu- 
lariiis  (Suet.  Dom.  x,),  and  generally  was  earned 
before  the  criminal  (praecddente  tiiulo,  Suet.).  It 
was  covered  with  white  gypsum,  and  the  letters 
were  black ;    hence   Sozomen    calls    it    KevKiapLa 
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(Jlist.  Feci.  ii.  1),  and  Nicephonis  a  KevK^  -(rtii/fi 
{If.  Eccl.  viij.  29).  But  l^icquetus  {Tit.  Sanct. 
Crucis,  i.  6)  says  it  was  white  with  red  letters. 

A  common  tradition  assigns  the  perpetual  shiver 
of  the  aspen  to  the  fact  of  the  cross  having  been 
fonned  of  its  wood.  Lipsius,  however  {de  Cruce,  iii.. 
13),  thinks  it  was  of  oak,  which  was  strong  enough, 
and  common  in  Judea.  Few  wiir  attach  any  con- 
sequence to  his  other  reason,  that  the,  relics  appear 
to  be  of  oak.     The  legend  to  which  he  alludes, 

"  Pes  crucis  est  cedrus,  coi-pus  tenet  alta  cupressus, 
Palma  manus  retinet,  titulo  laetatur  oliva," 

hardly  needs  refutation.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  crosses  must  have  been  of  the  meanest  and  rea- 
diest materials,  because  they  were  used  in  such  mar- 
vellous numbers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Alexander 
Jaunaeus  crucified  800  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14, 
§2) ;  and  Varus  2000  {id.  xvii.  10,  §10) ;  and  Hadrian 
500  a-day ;  and  Titus  so  many  that  x^P'^  '^^  ^^^" 
Kelirero  rots  ffravpots  koX  ffTovpoi  rots  (r^fiatriu 
(Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  28,  where  Reland  rightly 
notices  the  sti*ange  retribution,  "  so  that  they  who 
had  nothing  but  *  crucify '  in  their  mouth,  were 
therewith  paid  home  in  their  own  bodies,"  Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  v.  21).  In  Sicily,  Augustus 
crucified  600  (Oros.  vi.  18). 

It  is  a  question  whether  tying  or  binding  to  the 
cross  was  the  more  common  method.  In  favour  of 
the  first  are  the  expressions  ligare  and  deligare ;  the 
description  in  Ausonius,  Cupido  Grucif. ;  the  Egyp- 
tian custom  (Xen.  Ephes.  iv.  2) ;  the  mention  by 
Pliny  (xxviii.  11)  of  spartum  e  cruce  among 
magical  implements  ;  and  the  allusion  to  cnicifixion 
noted  by  the  fathers  in  John  xix.  24  (Theophyl. 
ad  loc.  and  Tert.  Twnc  Fetrus  ah  altera  cingitur 
cum  cruci  astringitur).  On  the  other  side  we 
have  the  expression  irpoa^ijAouffOat,  and  numberless 
authorities  (Sen.  de  Vit.  Beata,  xix.  ;  Ai-temidor. 
Oneirocr.,  in  several  passages ;  Apul.  Met.  iii,  60  ; 
Plaut.  Mostel.  ii.  1,  13,  et  passim).  That  om* 
Lord  was  nailed,  accordmg  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
(John  XX.  25,  27,  &c. ;  Zech.  xii.  10  ;  Ps.  xxii.  16  : 
Foderunt  manus  meas  et  pedes,  quae  propria 
atrocitas  crucis,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  19,  &c. ; 
&pvlav,  LXX. ;  although  the  Jews  vainly  endeavour 
to  maintain  that  here  ^IND,  "like  a  liqn,"  is  the 
true  reading.  Sixt.  Senensis  Bibl.  Sanct.  viii.  5, 
p.  640).  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that 
both  methods  were  used  at  once :  thus  in  Lucan 
(vi.  547,  sq.)  we  have  mention  both  of  nodon 
nocentes  and  of  insertum  manibus  chalyhem ; 
and  Hilary  {de  Trin.  x.)  mentions  together  coUi- 
gantum  funiuw,  vinculo  et  adactorum  clavomm 
vuln^ra.  We  may  add  that  in  the  crucifixion 
(as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  i.  Ij 
cf.  Manil.  de  Androm.  v.)  of  Pi'ometheus,  Aeschylus, 
besides  the  nails,  speaks  of  a  juao'xo^^o'T^P  {Prom, 
79).  When  either  method  was  used  alone,  the 
tying  was  considered  more  painful  (as  We  find  in 
the  Mai-tyrologies),  since  it  was  a  diutinus  cru- 
ciatus. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  nails  were 
employed.  The  passage  in  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1,  13, 
is,  as  Lipsius  {de  Cruce,  ii.  9)  shows,  indecisive. 
Nonnus  speaks  of  the  two  feet  {6fio'!rKoKess)  being 
fastened  with  one  nail  (^^"7*  y^H-^v)>  ^^^  Greg. 
Naz.  {De  Christ,  pat.)  calls  the  cross  a  ^iLfKov  rpic- 
riXov ;  hence  on  gold  and  silver  crosses  the  nails 
were  represented  by  one  ruby  or  carbuncle  at  each 
extremity  (Mrs.  Jameson,  I.  c).  In  the  "  inven- 
tion" of  the  cross,  Socmtes  {H.  E.  i.  17)  only 
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mentions  the  hand-nails  ;  and  that  only  two  were 
found  is  ai-gned  by  Winer  (s.  v.  Kreiuigung)  frT>m 
the  Tct  t^\v,  rh.  Zh  (instead  of  rohs  fih)  in  Theodor. 
JI.  E.  i.  17.  Homish  writers,  however,  generally 
follow  Gregory  of  Toui-s  {De  Glor.  Mart,  vi.)  in 
maintaining  four,  which  may  also  be  implied  by 
the  plural  in  Cypr.  de  Passione  {clavis  .  .  .  pedes 
terebrantibus),  who  also  mentions  three  more, 
used  to  nail  on  the  title.  Cyprian  is  a  very  good 
authority,  because  he  had  often  been  a  witness  of 
executions.  There  is  a  monogi^aph  on  the  subje<;t 
by  Corn.  Curtius  {de  clavis  dominicis,  Antw.  1670). 
What  has  been  said  sufficiently  disproves  thp  ca- 
lumny against  the  Albigenses  in  the  following  very 
curious  passage  of  Lucas  Tudensis  (ii.  contra  Alhig.): 
Albigensis  pi-imi  pinxerunt  imaginem  criicifixi 
uno  claw  simul  utrumque  pedem  configentej  et  vir- 
giiiem  Mariam  Monoculam  (!) ;  utrumque  in  deri- 
sionem :  sed  postea  prior  figura  retenta  est,  et 
'  irrepsit  in  vulgarem  famam.  (Quoted  by  Jer. 
Taylor,  I.  c.)  On  the  supposed  fate  of  the  nails, 
see  Theodor.  H.  E.  i.  17.  Constantine  fastened  one 
as  a  (pyXaKT-fipiov  on  his  horse's  bridle,  and  one 
(Zonai'as  says  sotrte')  on  the  head  of  the  statue  which 
he  intended  to  be  the  palladium  of  Constantinople, 
and  which  the  people  used  to  suiTound  with  lighted 
torches  (Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  1,  3,  and  notes). 
The  clavus  pedis  dextri  is  shown  at  Treves  (Lips, 
ii.  9,  note). 

The  story  of  the  so-called  "  invention  of  the 
cross,"  A.D.  326,  is  too  famous  to  be  altogether 
passed  over.  Besides  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Rufinus,  Sozomen,  Paulinus,  Sulp. 
Severus,  and  Chrysostom,  so  that  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Ecc.  vii.)  says  that  nothing  can  he  more  certain ; 
but,  even  if  the  story  were  not  so  intrinsically 
absurd  (for  among  other  reasons  it  was  a  law 
among  the  Jews  that  the  cross  was  to  be  burut. 
Othouis  Lex.  Rah.  ser.  SuppKcid),  it  would 
require  far  more  probable  evidence  to  outweigh 
the  silence  of  Eusebius.  It  clearly  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  maintain 
the  belief,  and  invent  the  story  of  its  miracu- 
lous multiplication,  because  the  sale  of  the  relics 
was  extremely  profitable.  The  story  itself 
too  familiar  to  need  repeating.  To  this  day 
the  supposed  title,  or  leather  fragments  of  it,  ai'e 
shown  to  the  people  once  a  year  in  the  church  of 
Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  the  true  cross  by  Chosroes  II.,  and  its  rescue 
l)y  Heraclius,  with  even  the  seals  of  the  case  un- 
broken, and  the  subsequent  sale  of  a  large  fragment 
to  Louis  IX.,  see  Gibbon,  iv.  326,  vi.  QQ..  Those 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  annals  of  ridiculous 
imposture  may  see  further  accounts  in  Baronius 
(Ann.  Ecc.  A.D.  326,  No.  42-50),  Jortin,  and 
Schmidt  {Problem,  de  Crucis  Dominicae  Inven- 
tione,  Helmst.  1724) ;  and  on  the  fate  of  the  ti*ue 
cross  a  paper  read  by  Lord  Mahon  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1831  (cited  by  Dean 
Milman). 

It  was  not  till  the  6th  century  that  the  emblem 
of  the  cross  became  the  image  of  the  crucifix.  As 
a  symbol  the  use  of  it  was  frequent  in  the  early 
Church  (frontem  crucis  signaculo  terimus,  Tert. 
de  Cor.  Mil,  iii.).  It  was  not  till  the  2nd  century 
that  any  particular  efficacy  was  attached  to  it 
(C3T)r.  Testim.  ii.  21,  22  ;  Lact.  Inst.  iv.  27,  &c. ; 
Mosheim,  ii.  4,  5).  On  its  subsequent  worship 
{latria)  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  see  Jer.  Tayloi-'s 
Diss,  from  Popery,  i.  ii.  7,  12  ;  and  on  the  use  of  the 
sign  in  our  Church,  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  65.   Some 
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suppose  an  allusion  to  the  custom  in  Ez,  ix.  4 
(Poli,  Synops.  ad  loc. ;  Gesen.  s.  v.,  ^T\  ;  signum 
spec,  cniciformef  Sixt.  Sen.  ii.  p.  120). 

Besides  the  noble  monograph  of  Lipsiois  de  Cruce 
(from  which  we  have  largely  borrowed,  and  whose 
wealth  of  erudition  has  supplied  eveiy  succeeding 
writer  on  the  subject  with  abundant  authorities), 
there  are  works  by  t'almasius  {de  C'ruce^  Epp.  3) ; 
Kippingius  [de  Cruce  et  Cruciariis,Bvem.  1671)  ; 
Bosius  {de  Cruce  triumphante  et  gloriosd,  Ant- 
werp, 1617)  ;  Gretser  (de  Cruce  Christi) ;  and 
Bartholinus  {Hypomnemata  de  Grace) ;  very  mucli 
may  also  be  gleaned  from  the  learned  notes  of 
Bishop  Peai-son  {On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.).  Other 
authorities  are  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the  article 
itself.     [Crucifixion.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

CROWN  (mDV).     This  ornament,  which  is 

both  ancient  and  universal,  probably  originated 
from  the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
dishevelled  by  the  wind.  .  Such  fillets  are  still 
common,  and  they  may  be  seen  on  the  sculptures 
of  PersepoUs,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt ;  they  gradually 
developed  into  turbans  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §7),  which 
by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or  precious  materials 
assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or  crowns.  The  use 
of  them  as  ornaments  probably  was  suggested  by 
the  natuml  custom  of  encircling  the  head  with 
flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph.  ("  Let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,"  Wisd.  ii.  8  ; 
3  Mace.  vii.  16  ;  Jud.  xv.  13,  and  the  classical 
writers,  ;3assm ;  Winer  s.v.  Krdnze).  The  first 
crown  was  said  to  have  been  woven  for  Pandora  by 
the  Graces  (comp.  ffTttpavos  Xapirojv,  Prov.  iv.  9 
=z<rT4^auos  Tuv  iri/evfiariKwu  x°'P^'^H-'^'^^^>  Lex. 
Cyr.)  According  to  Pherecydes,  Saturn  was  the 
first  to  wear  a  crown  ;  Diodorus  says  that  Jupiter 
was  first  crowned  by  the  gods  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Titans.  Pliny,  Harpocration,  &c.,  ascribe  its  earliest 
uSe  to  Bacchus,  who  gave  to  Ariadne  a  crow^n  of 
gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the  laurel  after 
his  conquest  of  India.  Leo  Aegyptius  attributes 
the  invention  to  Isis,  whose  wreath  was  cereal. 
These  and  other  legends  are  collected  by  Ter- 
tuUian  from  the  elaborate  treatise  ou  crowns  by 
Claud.  Saturuius  {praestantissimus  is  hdc  ma-. 
teria  commentator').  Another  tradition  says  that 
Nimrod  was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown,  the  shape 
of  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  cloud 
(Eutychius  Alexandi".  Ann.  i.  p.  63).  TertulHan 
in  his  tract  De  Cor.  Militis  (c.  vii  sq.)  argues 
against  them  as  unnatural  and  idolatrous.  He 
is,  however,  singularly  unsuccessful  in  trying  to 
disprove  the  countenance  given  to  them  in  Scrip- 
ture, where  they  are  constantly  mentioned.  He 
says  Qui&  .  .  .  episcopus  invenitur  coronatusi 
(chap.  9).  But  both  the  ordinary  priests  and  the 
high-priest    wore     them.      The     common    mitre 

(nV33p,  KlSapis,  Ex.  xxviii.  37,  xxix.  6,  &c. 
raivia,  Jos.  (rrp6<}>iov  '6  of  Upe7s  ipopovci,  Hesych.) 
was  a  w'lX.os  &kq)Vos,  fonning  a  sort  of  linen  taenia  or 
crown  (cTe^cCcrj),  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  7.     The  nBJVp 

{^vffffivi)  Tidpa)  of  the  high-priest  (used  also  of 
a  regal  crown,  Ez.  xxi.  26)  was  much  more  splen- 
did (Ex.  xxviii.  36;  Lev.  viii.  9;  "an  ornami.ut 
of  honour,  a  costly  work,  the  desire  of  the  eyes," 
Ecclus.  xlv.  12;  "the  holy  crown,"  Lev,  viii.  9, 
so  called  from  the  Tetragi-ammaton  inscribed  on  it, 
Sopranes  de  re  Vest.  Jud.,  p.  441).  ■  It  had  a 
second   fillet  of    blue   lace   (^|   itaKivBov    ireirot- 
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Ki\fi4vQS,  the  colour  being  chosen  as  a  type  of 
heaven),  and  over  it  a  golden  diadem  (^T3,  Ex. 
xxix.  6),  "  on  which  blossomed  a  golden  calyx  like 
the  flower  of  the  ioaxiaiios "  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  6). 
The  gold  band  (j'^V,  LXX.  TreraKov,  Orig.  l\a(r- 

rfipiov,  Das  StimUat,  Luther)  was.tied  behind  with 
blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowers),  and  being 
two  fingers  broad,  bore  the  inscription  (not  in  bas- 
relief  as  Abarbanel  says)  **  Holiness  to  tlie  Lord." 
(Comp.  Rev.  xvii.  5  ;  Braunius  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  ii. 
22 ;  Maimon.  de  Apparatu  TempH,  ix.  1  ;  Re- 
land.  Antiq.  ii.  10 ;  Carpzov,  Appar.  Grit.  p. 
85;  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5,  §7;  Philo,  de  Vit. 
Mosis,  iii.  519.)  Some  suppose  that  Josephus  is 
describing  a  later  crown  given  by  Alexander  the 
Great  to  Jaddua.  (Jennings'  Jew.  Ant.  p.  158.) 
The  use  of  the  crown  by  priests  and  in  religious 
services  was  univei"sal,  and  perhaps  the  badge  be- 
longed at  first  "  rather  to  the  pontificalia  than  the 
regalia."  Thus  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  says  that  the  first 
crown  was  used  by  Janus  when  sacrificiTig.  "  A 
striped  head-dress  and  queue,"  or  "a  short  wig,  on 
which  a  band  was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  asp, 
the  symbol  of  royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kings 
of  Egypt  in  religious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson's 
An^.  Egypt,  iii.  354,  fig.  13).  The  crown  worn 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria  was  "  a  high  mitre  .  .  . 
frequently  adorned  with  flowers,  &c.,  and  an'anged 
in  bands  of  hnen  or  silk.  Originally  there  was 
only  one  band,  but  afterwards  there  were  two,  and 
the  oniaments  were  richer  "  (Layard,  ii.  320,  and 
the  illustrations  in  Jahn,  Arch.  Germ.  ed.  Part 
i.  vol.  ii.  tab.  ix.  4  and  8). 


■    CroivnB  worn  by  AsByriun  kings.    (From  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik.) 

There  are  several  words, in  Scripture  for  a  crown 

besides  those  mentioned ;  as  "INS,  the  head-dress 

of  bridegi'ooras.  Is.  Lxi.  10,  fiirpa-t  LXX. ;  Bar.  v. 

2 ;   Ez.  xxiv.  17   (TpixwiU");  ^'^^  "f  women.  Is. 

iii.  20   (^|iMrA.r(/£iov  ?) ;  niT'DV,   a  head-dress  of 

great  splendour  (Is.  xxviii.  5)  ;  n*l7,  a  wi-cafli  of 

flowers  ;  (ffTecjiavos)  Prov.  i.  9,  iv.  9 :  such  wreaths 

were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Is.  xxviii,  1).    Pl'iSj 

a  common  tiara  or  turban,  Job  xxix.  14  ;  Is.  iii. 

23  (but  LXX.  SiirMh,   etpiffrpov).     The  words 

ITp,  ^^^,  and    N?3"13,    are    spoken    of    under 

Diadem.     The  general  word  is .  mDV>  and  we 
'^  TT  -: 

must  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  costly  turban  in'a- 

diateil  with   pearis  and  gems  of  priceless  value, 

which  often  fonn  aigrettes  for  feathei's,  as  in  the 

crowns  of  modern  Asiatic  sovereigns.     Such  was 

probably  the  crown,  which  with  its  precious  stones 

weighed  (or  rather  "  was  worth  ")  a  talent,  taken 

by  David  from  the  king  of  Amnion  at  Rabbah,  and 
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used  as  the  state  crown  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30). 
Sofiie  gi'oundlessly  suppose  that  being  too  heavy  to 
wear,  it  was  suspended  over  his  head.  The  royal 
crown  was  sometimes  buried  with  the  king 
(Schickai-d.  Jus  Reg.  vi.  19,  p.  421).  Idolatrous 
nations  also  "  made  crowns  for  the  head  of  their 
gods  "  (Ep.  Jer.  9). 

The  Jews  boast  that  three  ci-owns  were  given  to 
them,  mm  103,  the  crown  of  the  Law,  1713 
nJiriD,  the  crown  of  priesthood,  and  ni37l3,  the 
royal  crown,  better  than  all  which  is  niD  DCJ'  IHD, 
the  crown  of  a  good  name  (Carpzov.  Apparat.  Critic. 
p.  60 ;  Othonis  Lex.  Talm.  s,  v.  Corona). 

2te'((>oj'09  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  for  cveiy  kind  of 
crown ;  but  ffT^/ifia  only  once  (Acts  liv.  13)  for 
the  garlands  used  with  victims.  In  the  Byzantine 
Court  the  latter  word  was  confined  to  the  imperial 
crown  (Du  Fresne,  Gloss.  Graec.  p.  1442).  The 
use  of  funeral  crowns  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

In  Rev.  xii.  3,  xix.  12,  aUusion  is  made  to 
"  many  crowns  "  worn  in  token  of  extended  do- 
minion. Thus  the  kings  of  Egypt  used  to  be 
crowned  with  the  "  pshent "  or  united  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (Wilk.,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii. 
351  sq. ;  comp.  Layard,  ii.  320)  ;  and  Ptolemy 
Philometor  wore  two  diadems,  one  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Asia.  Similarly  the  three  crowns  of  the 
Papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of  power : 
the  fii-st  corona  was  added  to  the  mitra  by  Alex- 
ander III.,  in  1159  ;  the  second  by  Boniface  VIII., 
in  1303  ;  and  the  third  by  Urban  V.,  in  1362. 

The  lam'el,  pine,  or  paraley  crowns  given  to 
victors  in  the  gi'eat  games  of  Greece  are  finely 
alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  25  ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
5,  &c.).  They  ai'e  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
laurel-wi'eath  assumed  by  Apollo  on  conquering 
tlie  Python  (Tert.  de.  Cor.  Mil.  7,  15).  "  Crown  " 
is  often  used  figuratively  m  the  Bible  (Prov. 
xii.  4,  xvii.  6  ;  Is.  xxviii.  5  ;  Phil.  iv.  1,  &c.).  ' 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  rims  of  altars, 
tables,  &c.  (Ex.  xxv.  25,  &c. ;  Deut.  xxii.  8,  iroi<- 
ffiis  a'Te(l}dyriv  ry  Sdifiari  (fov,  Projectura  co- 
ronarumy  Vitr.  ii.  8  ;  Angusti  muri  corona,  Q. 
Curt.  ix.  4,  30).  The  ancients  as  well  as  the 
moderns  had  a  coin  called  "  a  crown  "  (rhy  ffreipa- 
vov  %v  6(pei\pre,  1  Mace.  xiii.  39,  x.  29,  A.  V. 
"  Crown-tax,"  v,  Suid.  s.  u.  irTCipaviKhv  TeKea'/ia). 
[Diadem.] 

The  chief  writers  on  crowns  are  Gaschalius  (de 
Coronis  librix.)  and  Meursius  (de  CoronA,  Hdfniae. 
1671).  For  others,  see  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  xiv. 
13.  [F.  W.  F.] 

CEOWN  OP  THOENS  (ariipavos  i^  i.Kav- 
6av,  Matt,  xxvii.  29).  Our  Lord  was  crowned 
witli  thorns  in  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiei-s. 
The  object  seems  to  have  been  insult,  and  not  the 
infliction  of  pain  as  has  generally  been  supposed. 
The  Rhamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  the 
plant  intended,  because  its  thorns  are  so  strong  and 
large  that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  (irAe- 
t,avTes)  into  a  wreath.  The  large-leaved  acanthus 
(bear's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 
Had  the  acacia  been  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the 
phrase  would  have. been  i^  i.Ki.vBi\i.  Obviously 
some  small  flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant ;  perhaps 
cappares  spinosae  (Reland's  Palestin.  ii.  523). 
Ha^solquist  (Travels,  p.  260)  says  that  the  thorn 
used  was  the  Arabian  Nabk.  "  It  was  very  suit- 
able for  their  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thornf! 
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which  inflict  painful  wounds;  and  its  flexible, 
'  pliant,  and  round  branches  might  easily  be  plaited 
in  the  foim  of  a  crown."  It  also  resembles  the 
rich  dai"k  green  of  the  triumphal  ivy-wreatli,  which 
would  give  additional  pungency  to  its  ironical  pur- 
pose .(ItosenmilUer,  Botany  of  Script,  p.  202,  Eng. 
cd.)-  On  the  Empress  Helena's  supposed  discovery 
of  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  its  subsequent  fate,  see 
Gibbon,  ii.  306,  vi.  66,  ed.  Milman.    [F.  W.  F.] 

CBUCIFIXION  {ffravpovv,  auaffravpovv, 
CKO\oiri(eiy,  irpo(rT}\ovy  (and,  less  properly, 
hj/a.a'Kiv^v\i6etv)  ;  cruel  or  patibulo  affi-cere,  su/- 
figere,  or  simply  ^^ere  (Tei"t.  de  Fat.  iii.),  cj-uciare 
(Auson.)  adpalum  alligare,  crucem  alicui  statuere, 
in  crucem  agere^  tolkre,  &C-. :  the  sufferer  was  called 
cruciarius).  The  Taiiety  of  the  phrases  shews  the 
extreme  commouuess  of  the  punishmeiit,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Semii-amis. 
It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  (as  in  the  case 
of  Inaxus,  Thuc.  i.  30  ;  Gen.  xl.  19),  the  Cai-thagi- 
uians  (as  in  the  case  of  Hanno,  &c.,  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7  ;  SJl.  Ital.  ii.  344).  The  Persians  (Polycrates,  &c. 
Herod,  iii.  125,  iv.  43  ;  Esth.  vii.  10;  (rravptoB'fjTa 
^tt'  auT(J,  LXX.  V.  14),  the  Assyrians  (Diod.  Sic. 
I;.  1),  Scythians  (id.  ii,  44),  Indians  (id.  ii.  18), 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Kreuzigung'),  Geiinans  (possibly  Tac. 
Germ.  12),  and  very  frequent  from  the  earliest 
'imes  (reste  suspendito,  Liv.  i.  26)  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero,  however,  refers  it, 
I'.ot  (as  Livy)  to  the  early  kings,  but  to  Tarquinius 
.uperbus  {pro  Bah.  4) ;  Aurel.  Victor  calls  it 
VetiLs  veferrimumque  (em  teterr.  f)  patibulor}tm 
s'/pplicium.  Both  Kpefi^v  and  f^uspendere  (Ov. 
fbis,  299)  refer  to  death  by  crucifixion ;  thus  in 
fpeaking  of  Alexander's  crucifixion  of  2000  Tyi'ians, 
av€Kp^/xa(T€U  in  Diod.  Sic.  answers  to  the  Crucibus 
affixas,  Q.  Curt.  iv.  4. 

Whether  this  mode  of  execution  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Jews  is,  a  matter  of  dispute,  on  which 
Winer  quotes  a  mouogi-aph  by  Boimitius.  It  is 
asserted  to  have  been  so  by  Baroiiius  (Annal.  i. 
xxxiv.),  Sigonius  (de  Rep.  Hebr.  vi.  8),  &c., 
who  are  refuted  by  Casaubon  (c.  Baron.  Exerc. 
xvi. ;  Carpzov.  Apparat.  Grit.  p.  591).  The  He- 
brew words  said  to  allude  to  it  ai'e  TwPi  (some- 
times with  the  addition  of  f*5^n  71? ;  hence  the 
Jews  in  polemics  call  our  Lord  M?n,  and  Christians 
*l?n  ^inV»  "  worshippers  of  the  crucified  ")  and 
yp*  both  of  which  in  A.  V.  are  generally  rendered 
"to hang"  (2  Sam.  xviii.  10  ;  Deut.  xxi.  22  ;  Num. 
,  XXV.  4 ;  Job  xxvi.  7) ;  for  which  ffravpSto  occurs 
in  the  LXX.  (Esth.  rii.  10),  and  crucifixerunt 
in  the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9).  The  Jewish  ac- 
count of  the  matter  (in  Maimonides  and  the  Rabbis) 
is,  that  the  exposure  of  the  body  tied  to  a  stake  by 
its  hands  (which  might  loosely  be  called  cruci- 
fixion), took  place  after  death  (Lightfoot,  Mor. 
Hebr.  in  Matt,  xxvii*  31 ;  Othonis  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v. 
SuppUcia  ;  Reland,  Ant.  ii.  6  ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg. 
Errors,  v.  21).  Even  the  placing  of  a  head  on  a 
single  upright  pole  has  been  called  cnicifixion. 
This  custom  of  crucifixion  after  death  (which  seems 
to  he  implied  in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23),  was  by  no 
means  rare ;  men  were  fii'st  killed  in  mercy 
(Suet.  Caes. ;  Herod,  iii.  125 ;  Plut.  Cleom. 
38).  According  to  a  strange  stoiy  in  Pliny  (xxxvi. 
15,  §24),  it  was  adopted  by  Tarquin,  as  a  post 
mortem  disgrace,  to  prevent  the  prevalence  of 
suicide.  It  seems  on  the  whole  that  the  Rabbis 
are  correct  in  asserting  that  this  exposure  is  in- 
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tended  in  Scripture,  since  the  Mosaic  capital  pu- 
nishments were  four  (viz.  the  sword,  Ex.  xxi., 
strangling,  fire.  Lev.  xx.,  and  stoning,  Deut.  xxi.). 
Philo  indeed  says  {De  leg.  spec.)  that  Moses 
adopted  crucifixion  as  a  murderer's  punishment, 
because  it  was  the  worst  he  could  discover ;  but 
the  passage  in  Deut.  (xxi.  23)  does  not  prove  his 
assertion.  Probably  therefore  the  Jews  boiTowed 
it  from  the  Romans  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §2  ;  de  Bell. 
Jad.  ii.  12,  §6;  Vit.  75,  &c.),  although  there 
may  have  been  a  few  isolated  instances  of  it  belore 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  14,  §2). 

It  was  unanimously  considered  the  most  horrible 
fonn  of  death,  worse  even  than  burning,  since  the 
"cross"  precedes  "burning"  in  the  Jaw-books 
(Lips,  de  Cruc.  ii.  1).  Hence  it  is  called  crudelis- 
simum  teterrimumque  supplicium  (Cic.  Verr.  v. 
66),  cxtrema  poena  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Asin.  x.), 
summum  Supplicium  (Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxi.,  &c.) ; 
and  to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire  factitious  hon-or 
from  the  cm-se  in  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Among  the 
Romans  also  the  degradation  was  a  pai*t  of  the  in- 
fliction, since  it  was  especially  a  servile  supplicium 
(Tac.  //■.  iv.  11 ;  Juv.  vi.  218  ;  Hor.  Sat.  I  3,  8, 
&c. ;  Plaut.  passim),  so  that  even  a  freedman 
ceased  to  dread  it  (Cic.  pro  Bab.  5) ;  or  if  appHed 
to  freemen,  only  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  criminals, 
thieves,  &c.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §10 ;  Bell.  Jud. 
V.  11,  §1  J  Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxiii.  ;  Lamprid. 
Alex.  Lex.  23).  Indeed  exemption  from  it  was 
the  privilege  of  every  Roman  citizen  by  the  jvs 
cii'itatis  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1,  3).  Our  Lord  was  con- 
demned to  if  by  the  popular  cry  of  the  Jews 
(Matt,  xxvii.  23,  as  often  happened  to  the  early 
Christians)  on  the  charge  of  sedition  against  Caesar 
(Luke  xxiii.  2),  although  the  Sanhedrim  had  pre- 
viously condemned  him  on  the  totally  distinct 
charge  of  blasphemy.  Hundreds  of  Jews  were 
crucified  on  this  charge,  as  by  Florus  (Jos.  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  14,  §9)  and  Varus,  who  cnicified  2000  at 
once  {Ant.  xvii.  10,  §10). 

We  now  pui-pose  briefly  to  sketch  the  steps  of 
the  punishment,  omitting  only  such  parts  of  it  as 
have  been  ah*eady  detailed  under  CROSS. 

The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thonis,  and  other 
i  insults  to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected  were 
illegal,  and  arose  fi'om  the  spontaneous  petulance 
of  the  brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  pro- 
perly commenced  with  scourging,  after  the  cri- 
minal had  been  stripped ;  hence  in  the  common 
form  of  sentence  we  find  "  summove,  lictor,  de- 
spolia,  verbera,"  &c.  (Liv.  i.  26).  For  this  there 
are  a  host  of  authorities,  Liv.  xx^i.  13;  Q.  Curt, 
vii.  11  J:  Luc.  de  Piscat.  2;  Jer.  Comment,  ad 
Matt,  xxvii.  26,  &c.  It  was  inflicted  not  with 
the  comparatively  mild  virgae,  but  the  more  ter- 
rible fiagellum  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25), 
which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxv.  3). 
Into  these  scourges  the  soldiers  often  stuck  nails, 
pieces  of  bone,  &c.  to  heighten  the  pain  (the 
fidffri^  a<rrpaya\oiT^  mentioned  by  Athenaeus, 
&c. ;  fiagrum  pecuinis  ossibv^  catenatum,  Apul.), 
which  was  often  so  intense  that  the  sufferer  died 
under  it  (Ulp.  de  Poenis,  1.  vm.).  The  scourging 
generally  took  place  at  a  column,  and  the  one  to 
which  our  Lord  was  bound  was  seen  by  Jerome, 
Prudentias,  Ciyegory  of  Toui-s,  &c.,  and  is  still 
shown  at  several  churches  among  the  relics.  In 
our  Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction  seems 
neither  to  have  been  the  legal  scourging  after  the 
sentence  (Val.  Max.  i,  7  ;  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  28, 
ii.  14,  §9),  nor  yet  the  examination  by  tortui-e 
2  B' 
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(Acts  xxii.  24),  but  rather  ti  scourging  before  the 
sentence,  to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity 
from  further  punishment  (Luke  xxiii.  22  ;  John 
xix.  1)  ;  and  if  this  view  be  correct,  the  0pa- 
yeKKwffas  in  Matt,  xxvii.  26  is  retrospective,  as 
so  great  an  anguish  could- hardly  have  been  en- 
dured tmce  (see  Poli  Synopsis,  ad  he).  How 
severe  it  was  is  indicated  in  prophecy  (Ps.  xxxv. 
15  ;  Is.  1.  6).  Vossius  considers  that  it  was  partly 
legal,  partly  tentative  (Harm.  Pass.  v.  13). 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or  at  any 
rate  a  pai-t  of  it  (Plut.  de  iis  qui  sero,  &c.  9  ; 
A.rtemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  61  ;  John  xix.  17,  Pati- 
bnlum  ferat  per  urbem,  deinde  affif/atur  cruci, 
Plaut.  Carbonar.).  Hence  the  term  Farcifer, — 
crossbearer.  This  was-  prefigured  by  Isaac  caiTy- 
ing  the  loood  in  Gen.  xxii.  6,  where  even  the  Jews 
notice  the  parallel ;  and  to  this  the  fathers  fantas- 
tically applied  the  expression  in  Is.  ix.  6f  "  the  go- 
vernment shall  be  upon  his  shoulder."  They  were 
sometimes  scourged  and  goaded  on  the  way  (Plaut. 
Mostel.  i.  1,  52).  "In  some  old  figures  we  see 
our  Lord  described  with  a  table  appendent  to  the 
fringe  of  his  garment,  set  full  of  nails  and  pointed 
iron "  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Christy  iii.  xv.  2. 
Haerehas  ligno  quod  tuteras.  Cypr.  c?e  Pas.  p.  50) . 
[Simon  of  Cyrene.] 

The  place  of  execution  was  outside  the  city 
("  post  urbem,"  Cic.  Verr.  v.  66  ;  "  extra  portam," 
Plaut.  Mil.  GL  ii.  4,  6  ;  1  K.  xxi.  13';  Acts  vii. 
58 ;  Heb.  xiii.  12  ;  and  in  camps  "  extra  vallum  "), 
often  in  some  public  road  (Quinct.  Decl.  275)  or 
other  conspicuous  place  like  the  Campus  Mai-tius 
(Cic.  pro  Mabirio),  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the 
pm-pose  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.).  This  might  sometimes  be 
a  hill  (Val.  Max.  vi.)  ;  it  is  however  merely  tra- 
dition to  call  Golgotha  a  hill ;  in  the  Evangelists  it 
is  called  tSttos  [Calvary].  Arhved  at  the 
place  of  execution,  the  sufferer  was  stripped  naked 
(Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  58),  the  dress  being  the  per- 
quisite of  the  soldiera  (Matt,  xxvii.  35  ;  Dig.  xlviii. 
20,  6) ;  possibly  not  even  a  cloth  round  the  loins 
was  allowed  him  ;  at  least  among  the  Jews  the  rule 
was  "  that  a  man  should  be  stoned  naked,"  where 
what  follows  shows  that  "  nalced "  must  not  be 
taken  in  its  restricted  sense.  The  cross  was  then 
diivcn  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  feet  of  the 
condemned  were  a  foot  or  two  above  the  earth 
(in  pictures  of  the  cinicifixion  the  cross  is  gene- 
rally much  too  large  and  high),  and  he  was  lifted 
upon  it  (agere,  excurrere,  tollere,  ascendere  in 
cracem ;  Prudent,  irepi  ffre^.  Plaut.  Mostel, 
^Grucisalus.'  Id.  Bacch.  2,3,  128.  hvyijov,  9iyov, 
9}yov  ety  &Kpov  TeKos,  Greg.  Naz.),  or  else  stretched 
upon  it  on  the  gi'ound,  and  then  lifted  with  it, 
to  which  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  a  lost 
prophecy  quoted  by  Barnabas  {Ep.  12),  Hrav 
^ii\oy  ic\i6?i  Koi  aLvaffT-p  (Pearson  on  Creed,  Acts 
iv.).  The  former  method  was  the  commoner,  for 
we  often  read  (as  in  Esth.  vii.  10,  &c.)  of  the  cross 
being  erected  beforehand,  in  terrorem.  Before  the 
nailing  or  binding  took  place  (for  which  see 
Ckoss),  a  medicated  cup  was  given  out  of  kindness 
to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden  the  pangs  of  the 
sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi.  6),  usually  of  ohos  ia-fivp- 
(Mto-/j,evos  or  XeKi^avu/xeyos,  as  among  the  Jews 
(Lightfoot,  Ifur.  //r'u\  ad  Matt,  xxvii.),  becjuise 
myn-li  was  soporific.  Our  Lord  refused  it  that  his 
senses  nii;^^iit  he  clear  (Matt,  xxvii.  34;  Mark  xv. 
23.  Maimoti.  San/u-d.  xiii.)  St.  Matt,  calls  it  &^os 
fxera  x^^Vs  (j^DD),  an  expression  iisi'd  in  reference 
to    Ps.    Ixix.   21,  but  not  .stiiclly  accuvate.     This 
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mercifully  intended  draught  must  not  be  confounded 
withthe  spongeful  of  vinegar  (or  joosca,  the  common  ' 
drink  of  Roman  soldiers,  Spai't.  Hadr. ;  Plaut.  Mil. 
Gl.  iii.  2,  23),  which  was  put  on  a  hyssop-stalk  and 
offered  to  our  Lord  in  mocking  and  contemptuous 
pity  (Matt,  xxvii.  48  ;  Luke  xxiii.  36) ;  this  He 
tasted  to  allay  the  agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix.  29). 

Our  Lord  was  crucified  between  two  "thieves" 
or  "malefactors"  (then  so  common  in  Palestine, 
Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6,  &c.),  according  to  prophecy  (Is. 
liii.  12)  ;  and  was  watched  according  to  custom  fay 
a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  23)  with  their 
centurion  (Kouo-TtoS^a,  Matt,  xxvii.  66 ;  miles  qui 
cruces  assurabat,  Petr.  Sat.  iii.  6;  Plut.  Vit. 
Cleom.  3S),  whose  express  office  was  to  prevent 
the  suneption  of  the  body.  This  was  necessary 
from  the  lingering  character  of  the  death,  which 
sometimes  did  not  supervene  even  for  three  days, 
and  was  at  last  the  result  of  gradual  benumbing 
and  starvation  (Euseb.  viii.  8  ;  Sen.  Prov.  3). 
But  for  this  guard,  the  pei-sons  might  have  been 
taken  down  and  recovered,  as  was  actually  done 
in  the  case  of  a  friend  of  Josephus,  though  only 
one  survived  out  of  three  to  which  the  same 
Oefjaneia  iTTLfi^Xeffrdry]  was  applied  (Vit.  75). 
Among  the  Convulsionnaires  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  women  would  be  repeatedly  ci-ucified,  and 
even  remain  on  the  cross  three  hours  ;  we  are  told 
of  one  who  underwent  it  23  times  (Encycl.  Metr. 
s.  V.  Cross) ;  the  pain  consisted  almost  entirely  in 
the  nailing,  and  not  more  than  a  basonful  of 
blood  was  lost.  'Still  we  cannot  believe  from  the 
Mai-tyi'ologies  that  Victorinus  (crucified  head- 
downwards)  lived  three  days,  or  Timotheus  and 
Maura  nine  days.  Fracture  of  the  legs  (Plaut. 
Poen.  Iv.  2,  64)  wa^  especially  adopted  by  the 
Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  xix.  31),  and  it  was 
a  mitigation  pf  the  punishment,  as  observed  by 
Origen.  But  the  unusual  rapidity  of  om*  Lord's 
death  was  due  to  the  depth  of  His  previous  agonic 
(which  appears  from  his  inability  to  bear  his  own 
cross  far)  and  to  his  mental  anguish  (Schoettgcn, 
Hor.  Heh.  vi.  3;  De  pass.  Messiae),  or  may  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from  peculiarities 
of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the 
"  giving  up  the  ghost "  as  a  miracle  (Heb.  v.  7  ?), 
or  say  with  Cyprian,  Prevento  carnificis  officio,  spi- 
ritum  sponte  dimisit  (adv.  Deinetr.)  Still  less  can 
the  common  cavil  of  infidelity  be  thought  note- 
worthy, since  had  our  Lord  been  in  a  swoon  the 
piercing  of  his  pericardium  (proved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  lymph  and  blood)  would  have  ensured  death. 
(See  Eschenbach  Opiisc.  Med,  de  Servatore  nan  ap- 
parenter  sed  vere  mortuo,  and  Giuner  de  rmrte 
Christi  non  sgnopticd,  quoted  by  Jahn  in  the  Arch. 
Bibl.)  Pilate  expressly  satisfied  himself  of  the  actual 
death  by  questioning  the  centurion  (Mark  xv.  44) ; 
and  the  omission  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  this 
case  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  type  (Ex.  xii.  46). 
Other  modes  of  hastening  death  were  by  lighting 
fires  under  the  cross  (hence  the  nicknames  Sat'- 
mentitii  and  Semnxii,  Tei"t.  Apolog.  50),  or  letting 
loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified  (Suet.  Ner.  49). 

Generally  the  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the 
cross  (Cic.  Tiisc.  Q.  i.  43 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  486),  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  rain  (Herod,  iii.  12),  or  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  (ApUl.  de  Aur.  Asin. 
6 ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16,  48  ;  Juv.  xiv.  77).  Sepulture 
was  generally  tlierefore  forbidden,  though  it  might 
be  giauU^il  as  a  special  favour  or- ougnuid  occasions 
(Qlp.  1.  ix.  De  ojf.  Pas'-Aiiis^).  But  in  consequence 
(if  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  national  exception 
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was  made  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  58  ; 
cf.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  5,  §2). 

Having  thus  traced  the  whole  process  of  onici- 
fixion,  it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
death,  and  the  kind  of  physical  suffering  endm*ed, 
which  we  shall  very  briefly  abridge  from  the  trea- 
tise of  the  physician  Richter  (in  Jahn's  Arch.  BihL). 
These  ai-e,  1.  The  unnatui'al  position  and  violent 
tension  of  the  body,  which  cause  a  painful  sensation 
from  the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails  being  di'iven 
through  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are 
full  of  nencs  and  tendons  (and  yet  at  a  distance 
from  the  heart),  create  the  most  exquisite  anguish. 
3,  The  exposure  of  so  many  wounds  aud  lacera- 
tions brings  on  inflammation,  which  tends  to  become 
gangrene,  and  every  moment  increases  the  poignancy 
of  suffering.  4.  In  the  distended  parts  of  the  body 
more  blood  flows  through  the  arteries  than  can  be 
caiTied  back  into  the  veins  :  hence  too.  much  blood 
finds  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the  head  and 
stomach,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  become 
pressed  and  swollen.  The  general  obstruction  of 
circulation  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety,  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  5.  The  inexpressible  misery  of  gra- 
dually increasing  and  lingering  anguish.  To  all 
which  we  may  add,  6.  Burning  and  raging  thirst. 

This  accused  and  awful  mode  of  punisWent 
was  happily  abolished  by  Constantine  (Sozom.  i.  8), 
probably  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (see  Lips. 
de  Cruce,  iii.  15),  although  it  is  curious  that  we 
have  no  more  definite  account  of  the  matter,  "  An 
edict  so  houom*able  to  Christianity,"  says  Gibbon, 
*'  deserved  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  instead 
of  the  indirect  mention  of  it  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  comparison  of  the  5th  and  18th  titles  of 
the  9th  book"  (ii.  154,  note). 

An  explanation  of  the  other  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  crucifixion  belongs  rather  to  a  commentary 
than  a  dictionary.  On  the  types,  and  prophecies 
of  it,  besides  those  adduced,  see  Cypr.  Testim.  ii. 
20.  On  the  resuiTCction  of  the  saints,  see  Lightfoot 
ad  Matt,  xxvii.  52  (there  is  a  monogi'aph  by  Geba- 
veiius — Dissert,  de  Resur.  sanctorum  cum  Ckristo). 
On  other  concomitant  pi'odigies,  see  Schoettgen, 
Hor:' Hebr.  et  Talmud,  vi.  o,  8.  [Darkness; 
Cross.]  The  chief  authorities  are  quoted  in  the 
article,  and  the  ancient  ones  are  derived  in  part 
from  Lipsius ;  of  whose  most  interesting  treatise, 
De  C/mcc,  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition, 
with  notes,  would  be  veiy  acceptable.  On  the 
points  in  which  oiu'  Lord's  crucifixion  differed 
irom  the  ordmaiy  Jewish  customs  see  Othonis 
Lex.  Rahhinicum,  s.  v.  Supplicia;  Bynaeus  de 
Morte  J.  Christi ;  Vossius,  Harm:  Passionis ; 
Cai-pzov,  Apparat.  Crit.  p,  591,  sq.  &c.  [F.W.F.] 

CEUSE,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.,  appa- 
rently without  any  special  intention,  to  translate 
three  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  Tzappachath,  DPISV  (from  HQ^,  a  root  with 
the  idea  of  width ;  comp.  ampulla,  from  ampins). 
Some  clue  to  the  nature  of  this  vessel  is  perhaps 
afforded  by  its  mention  as  being  full  of  water  at 
the  head  of  Saul  when  on  his  night  expedition  after 
David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11,  12,  16),  and  also  of  Elijah 
(1  K.  xix.  6).  In  a  similai-  case  in  the  present  day 
this  would  be  a  globular  vessel  of  blue  porous  clay 
— the  ordinary  Gaza  pottery — about  9  inches  dia- 
meter, with  a  neck  of  about  3  inches  long,  a  small 
iuindle  below  the  neck,  and  opposite  the  handle  a 
straight  spout,  with  an  orifice  about  the  size  of  a 
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straw,  through  which  the  water  is  drunk  or  sucked. 
The  form  is  common  also  in  Spain,  and  will  be 
familiar  to  many  from  pictures  of  Spanish  life.  A 
similar  globular  vessel  probably  contained  the  oil 
of  the  widow  of  Zai'ephath  (1  K.  xvii.  12,  14,  16). 
For  the  *'  box  "  or  "  horn  "  in  which  the  consecrated 
oil  was  carried  on  special  occasions  see  Oil. 

2.  The  noise  which  these  vessels  make  when 
emptied  through  the  neck  is  suggestive  of  the 
second  teim,  Bakhook^  p'l3p3,  probably  like  the 

Greek  homhuloSj  06iJ.^v\os,  an  onomatopoietic  word. 
This  is  found  but  twice — a  "  cruse  of  honey,"  1  K. 
xiv.  3 ;  and  an  "  ej^i-then  bottle,"  Jer.  xix.  1. 

3.  Apparently  very  different  from  both  these  is 
the  other  term,  Tzellachah,  nilpV  (found  also  in 

the  forms  n*ni»V  ^^  ^t!^?)'  ^^'^^  ^  ^°^^  i^^^)' 
signifying  to  sprinlde  ;  or  perhaps  from  ?7V,  to 
ring,  the  root  of  the  word  for  cymbal.  This  was 
probably  a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form  still  com- 
mon in  the  East.  It  occurs  2  K,  ii.  20,  "  cruse ;" 
xxi.  13,  '*  dish  ;"  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  "  pans ;"  also 
Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15,  where  the  figure  is  ob- 
scured by  the  choice  of  the  word  "  bosom."      [G.] 

CRYSTAL  (ri»3-1DT,  nnj? ;  SoAos,  Kp{><rTa\- 
\os ;  viti'umt  cristallus).  The  word  TT'^'IDT  is 
ti-anslated  "  crystal"  in  Job  xxviii.  17,  where  some 
precious  substance  is  meant.  It  comes  from  the 
root  TjDt)  'to  he  pure i  and  probably  signifies  glass  of 

the  purest  and  most  precious  kind.  It  occurs  only 
in  this  passage.     [GLASS.] 

nip  is  rendered  "  crystal"  in  Ez.  i.  22",  but  in 
other  passages  of  the  0.  T.  "  ice  and  fi'ost."  It  is 
derived  fi-om  mp,  to  make  smooth,  to  make  bald.  * 

The  word  Kp^ffraWos,  in  Rev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1,  means 
ice  (Hesych.  KpiiCTaWos  rh  ireinjyhs  vBcop  virh  Kp6- 
ovs).  But  it  also  has  a  second  meaning,  and  sig- 
nifies a  mineral  substance  clear  and  ti'anspai'ent 
like  ice,  and  is  so  used  by  St.  Jolm.  [W.  !>,] 

CUBIT.     [Measures.] 

CUCKOO;   A.  V.   Cuckow  ^(eiW ;    \dpos; 

larus),  a  bird  found  in  the  list  of  xmclean  birds  in 
Lev.  xi.  16  and  Dent.  xiv.  15.  Referring  it  to  the 
root  P]nE5'  to  make  thin^  Gesenius  considei-s  thfit  the 

sea-gull  is  meant,  because  of  the  smallness  of  its 
body  in  comparisoh  with  its  apparent  size  and 
spread  of  wing.  ©0011311;  suggests  the  bird  called 
by  the  Greeks  K€ir(pos.  This  is  a  light  sea-bird  of 
the  petrel  kind,  the  character  of  which  agrees  with 
the  etymology  of  V\r\^.     (Suidas :   KeTr^os  eI?o$ 

opveov  o^vTOLTov  [5  \ey6fievos  \dpos~\  effrt  5e 
Kov(l)ou  Kol  iirlTrXeov  rois  Kufxairiy.)  Keiripos 
is  the  rendering  of  the  Graeco- Venetian  vei-sion  in 
Lev.  [W.  D,] 

CUCUMBERS  are  named  twice  in  the  A.  V., 
and  once  in  the  Apocrypha,  where  iv  ffucvripdref,  is 
translated  "  in  a  gardm  of  cucumbers."  In 
Num.  xi.  5  cucumber's  are  mentioned  among  the 
vegetable  products  of  Egypt,  which  the  mixed 
multitude  regx'etted,  when  in  the  wilderness. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  D''XK'p  {(TikvoI  or  trlKves, 
cucumeres),  which   is   the  plural  form  of  NtJ'p. 

The  Talmudists  have  niEJ^p,  and  the  Phoenicians 
2  B  2 
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had  the  word  Kovcrifi.e(ao  (Dioso.  iv.  152),  which 
is  probably  ^^{D  KWp  "  cucumber  of  Egypt" 
=  ffiKvs  &ypios.  The  same  name  for  cucumber 
exists  in  all  the  cognate  languages.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  cucumbers  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  see 
Forskal,  Flora  Aegxjpt.  p.  169;  Celsii,  Hierohot. 
ii.  249.  The  root  of  the  word  is  NEJ'p,  which 
seems  to  contain  the  notion  of  hardness  and 
heaviness. 

From  the  same  root  comes  flK'pD,  a 
garden  of  cucumbers,  which  occui*s  in  Is. 
i.  8.     The  LXX.  render  HK'pp  by  cnicvii- 

paTOv,  and  the  Vulg.  by  cucumerarium. 
The  plant  referred  to  is  the  cucumis  chate 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  abundant  in  Egypt, 
where  it  grows  and  ripens  rapidly.    [W.  D.] 

CUMMIN  (]to3 ;  Kv/ump ;  cyminum),  one  of 
the  cultivated  plants  of  Palestine,  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (xxviii.  25,  27)  as  not  being  threshed  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  wheat  was  threshed,  but 
with  a  rod ;  and  again  by  our  Saviour  as  one  of 
the  crops  of  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  paid 
tithe.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  something  like 
fennel  (Cuminum  sativum,  Linn.).  The  seeds  have 
a  bitterish  warm  taste  with  an  aromatic  flavour. 
It  was  used  in  conjunction  with  salt  as  a  sauce 
(Pliu.  xix.  8).  The  Maltese  are  said  to  grow 
cumnain  at  the  present  day,  and.  to  thresh  it  in  the 
manner  described  by  Isaiah.  [W.  D.] 

CUP.  The  chief  words  rendered  "  cup  "  in  the 
A.  V.  are,  1.  D13  ;  woT-fjpiov ;  calix :  2.  mK^j? 
only  in   plural ;    airovStXa  ;   crateres :    3.   y'33  • 

KtifSu;  scijphis:  see  also  further  words  Basin 
and  Bowl.  The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether  of 
metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  boiTowed,  in 
point  of  shape  and  design,  from  Egypt  and 
from  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  celebrated  in 
that  branch:  of  workmanship 
{II.  xxiii.  743;  OdAy.  615, 
618).  Egyptian  cups  were  of 
various  shapes,  either  having 
handles  or  without  them.  In 
Solomon's  time  all  his  diink- 
ing  vessels  were  of  gold,  none 
of  silver  (1  K,  x.  21).  Babylon 
is  compared  to  a  golden  cup 
(Jer.  li.  7). 

Assyrian  cups  from  lOiorsa- 
bad  and  Nimroud  may  be  seen 
figured  in  Layard  {i^in.  ii.  303, 
304;  Nin.  and  Bah.  186, 190, 
192),  some  perhaps  of  Phoeni- 
cian workmanship,  from  which 
source  both  Solomon  and  the 
Assyrian  monarch  possibly  de- 
rived both  their  workmen  and 
the  works  themselves.  The 
cups  and  other  vessels  brought 
ti)  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
may  thus  have  been  of  Phoe- 
nician origin  (Dtm.  v.  2). 

On  the  bas-reliefs  at  Perse- 
polis  many  figine.s  are  repre- 
sented bearing  cups  or  vases 
which  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
types  of  the  vessels  of  that  sort 
described  in  the  book  of  Esther  CFsth.  i.  7 ;  Niebuhr, 
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Voyaije,  ii.  106  ;  Chardin,  Voyages,  viii.  p.  268  ; 
PI.  Iviii.).  The  great  laver  ,  or  "  sea,"  was  made 
with  a  lim  like  the  rim  of  a  cup  {Cos),  '*  with 
flowers  of  lilies"  (1  K.  vii.  26),  a  form  which  the 
Persepolitan  cups  resemble  (Jahn,  Arch.  §144). 
The  common  forai  of  modern  Oriental  cups  is  re- 
presented in  the  accompanying  drawing : — 


Asayrinn  cup  with  hnndle. 
(Layiird,  ii.  a03.) 


Asayrian  drinking-cup. 
(Layard,  ii.  301.) 


"I   '  nij  J,  111  II    nil  I     ^nipB,  one-fifth  of  tlic  real  size.    (Lane.) 

The  use  of  gold  and  silver  cups  was  introduced 
into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Alexander  (Athen.  vi. 
229,  30  ;  xi.  446,  465 ;  Birch,  Ano.  Pott.,  ii.  109). 

The  cups  of  the  N.  T.,  iroT'fipia,  were  often  no 
doubt  formed  on  Greek  and  Roman  models.  They 
were  sometimes  of  gold  (Rev.  xvii.  4).  Diet  of 
Antiq.  art.  Patera.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CUP-BBAEEE    (HpB'D  ;    oivoxios ;   pin- 

cei-na),  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  as  well  as  Jewish  monarchs. 
The  chief  cupbearer,  or  butler,  to  the  king  of  Egypt 
was  the  means  of  raising  Joseph  to  his  high  position 
(Gen.  xl.  1-21,  xli.  9).  Rabshakeh,  who  was  sent 
by  Sennachei'ib  to  Hezekiah,  appears  fi-om  his  name 
to  have  filled  a  like  office  in  the  Assyrian  court 
(2  K.  xviii.  17;  Ges.  p.  1225),  and -it  seems 
probable,  from  his  association  with  Rab-saris,  chief 
of  tJie  eunuch  (D^ID"!"]),  and  from  Eastern  cus- 
tom in  general,  that  he  was,  like  him,  an  eunuch 
(Ges.  p.  973).  Herod  the  Great  had  an  estabhsh- 
ment  of  eunuchs,  of  whom  one  was  a  cupbeaier 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  8,  1).  Neheraiah  was  cup- 
beai-er  to  Artaxerxes  Longiraanus  king  of  Peisia 
(Neh.  i.  11,  ii.  1).  Cupbearers  ai-e  mentioned 
among  the  attendants  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  5 ; 
comp.  Layai-d,  Nin.  ii.  324,  326).       [H.  W.  P.] 

CUETAINS.  The  Hebrew  ternis  ti-anslated  in 
the  A.  V.  by  this  word  ai'c  three : 

1.  Yereeoth,  rfj?''"}* ;  the  ten  "  curtains"  of  fine 
linen,  &c.,  each  28  cubits  long  and  4  wide,  and  also 
the  eleven  of  goats'  hair,  which  covered  the  Taber- 
nacle of  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi.  1-13 ;  xxxva.  8-17).  The 
chai-ge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other  textile 
fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the  Geishonitcs 
(Num.  iv.  25).  Having  this  definite  meaning,  the 
woi-d  came  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  Taber- 
nacle— its  transitoriness  and  slightness ;  and  is  so 
employed  in  the  sublime  speech  of  David,  2  Sam. 
vii.  2  (where  "  cm-tains"  should  be  "the  cui-tain"), 
and  1  Chr.  xvii.  1.  In  a  few  later  instances  the 
word  beara  the  move  general  meaning  of  the  sides  of 
a  tent ;  as  in  the  beautiful  figure  of  Is.  liv.  2  (where 
"habitations"  should  be  "tabernacles,"  nUSWi 
poetic  word  for  "  tents  ")  ;  Jer.  iv.  20,  x.  20  (here 
"  tabernacle"  and  "  tent "  are  both  one  word,  /ilN 
=  tent);  Ps.  civ.  2  (where  "stretch,"  pj,  is  the 
word  usuiUly  employed  for  extending  a  tent).  Also 
speciallv  of  nomailic  people,  Jer.  xlix.  29 ;  Hab.  in. 
7  ;  Can't,  i.  5  (of  the  black  hair-cloth  of  which  the 
tents  of  the  real  Bedoueen  are  still  composed). 
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2.  Masac,  'TjDD  ;  the  "  hanging  "  for  the  door- 
way of  the  taberaacle,  Ex.  xxvi.  36,  7,  xxxv.  15, 
xxxvi.  37,  xxxix.  38,  xl.  5 ;  Num.  iii.  25.  iv.  25 : 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  roitnd  the  taber- 
nacle, Kx.  xxvii;  16,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix. 
40, .xl.  33;  Num.  iii.  '26,  iv.  26.  Amongst  these 
the  rendering  "  curtain"  occurs  but  once,  Num.  iii. 
26 ;  while  *'  hanging  "  is  shared  equally  between 
Masac  and  a  very  different  word — Kelai^  *V^p. 
The  idea  in  the  root  of  Masac  seems  to  be  of  shield- 
ing or  protecting  C"|3D ;  Ges.  951).  If  this  be  so, 
the  Masac  may  have  been  not  a  curtain  or  veil, 
but  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances — a  thing  na- 
tm-ftl  and  common  in  the  fierce  sun  of  the  East  (see 
one  figured  in  Fergusson's  Nineveh  and  PersepoliSj 
p.  184).  But  the  nature  of  this  and  the  other 
textile  fabrics  of  the  tabernacle  will  be  best  examined 
luider  Tabernacle. 

Besides  "cm-tain"  and  "hanging,"  Masac  is 
rendered  "coveiing"  in  Ex.  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34, 
xl.  21  ;  Num.  iv.  5  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  ;  Ps.  cv.  39  ; 
Is.  xxii.  8. 

3-  Dokj  pT.  There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to 
the  meaning  of  this  word,,  It  is  found  but  once  (Is. 
xl.  2'j),  in  a  passage  founded  on  the  metaphor  of  a 
tent.  [G.] 

CUSH  (K^-IS  ;  Xovffi ;  Aethiopis,  and  Chusi), 
a  Benjamite  mentioned  only  in  the  title  to  Ps,  vi\. 
There  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  this  title  to  be  of 
great  antiquity  (Ewaldf  Psalmen,  9).  Gush  was 
probably  a  follower  of  Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe, 
and  had  sought  the  fiiendship  of  David  ibr  the 
pui-pose  of  "  rewarding  evil  to  him  who  was  at 
peace  with  him  " — an  act  in  which  no  Oriental  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  would  see  any  shame,  but, 
if  successful,  the  reverse.  Happily,  however,  we 
may  gather  from  verse  15  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

CUSH  (K>-13 ;  Xo6s  ;  Chus  (Gen.  x.  6,  7,  8 
1  Chr.  i.  8,  9,  10)  ;  AletoTrU,  Aleioires,  Aeth 
opia ;   CusHiTE    ^CJ^'13,    AlOio^p,    Aethiops  ;    pi. 
d^EJ^ia,  D^^K^S  ;  fern.  n*K'-13),  the  name  of  a  son 

of  Ham,  apparently  the  eldest,  and  of  a  territory  or 
territories  occupied  by  his  descendants.  1.  In  the 
genealogy  of  Noah's  children  Gush  seems  to  be  an 
individual,  for  it  is  said  "Gush  begat  Nimrod" 
(Gen.  X.  8 ;  1  Ghr.  i.  10).  If  the  name  be  older 
than  his  time  he  may  have  been  called  after  a  country 
allotted  to  him.  The  following  descendants  of  Gush 
ai'e  enumerated: — his  sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah 
or  Sabta,  I-iaamah,  and  Sabtechah  or  Sabtecha ;  his 
grandsons,  the  sons  of  Eaamah,  Sheba  and  Dedan  ; 
and  Nimrod,  who,  as  mentioned  after  the  rest, 
seems  to  have  been  a  remoter  descendant  than  they,, 
the  text  not  necessarily  proving  him  to  have  been 
a  son.  The  only  direct  geographical  infonnation 
given  in  this  passage  is  with  reference  to 'Nimrod, 
the  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia, 
and  who  afterwai'ds  went,  according  to  the  reading 
which  we  prefer,  into  Assyria,  and  founded  Ni- 
neveh and  other  cities.  The  reasons  for  our  pre- 
ference are,  (1.)  that  if  we  read  "Out  of  that 
land  went  forth  Asshur,'*  instead  of  "he  went 
torth  [into]  Asshur,"  i.  e.  Assyria,  there  is  no  ac- 
count given  but  of  the  "beginning"  of  Nimrod' s 
kingdom:  and  (2.)  that  Asshur  the  patriarch  would 
seem  here  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  genealogy. 
.   2.  Gush  as  a  country  appears  to  be  African  in  all 
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passages  except  Gen.  ii.  13.  We  may  thus  distin- 
guish a  primaeval  and  a  post-diluvian  Gush.  The 
tbrmer  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the  second  river 
of  Paradise :  it  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been 
somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria.  It  is 
possible  that  Gush  is  in  this  case  a  name  of  a 
period  later  than  that  to  which  the  history  relates, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  of  the  earliest 
age,  and  that  the  Afiican  Gush  was  named  from 
this  older  country.  Most  ancient  nations  thus  con- 
nected their  own  lands  with  Paradise,  or  with 
primaeval  seats.  In  this  manner  the  future  Para- 
dise of  the  Egyptians  was  a  sacred  Egypt  watered 
by  a  sacred  Nile  ;  the  Arabs  have  told  of  the  ter- 
restrial Paradise  of  Sheddad  the  son  of  'A'd,  as 
sometimes  seen  in  their  deserts  ;  the  Greeks  located 
the  all-destroying  floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion  in 
Greece ;  and  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  placed  a 
similar  deluge  in  America ;  all  carrying  with  them 
their  traditions  and  fixing  them  in  the  tenitories 
where  they  established  themselves.  The  Gushan 
mentioned  in  Hab.  (iii.  7)  has  beeu  thought  to  be 
an  Asiatic  post-diluvian  Gush,  but  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  hold  that  Gushan-rishathaim  is  here  in- 
tended [Cusiian].  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  termed  Keesh  oi- 
Kesh,  and  this  territory  probably  perfectly  corre- 
sponds to  the  Afi-ican  Gush  of  the  Bible.  The 
Oushites  however  had  clearly  a  wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  ol  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with 
a  more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  settlements 
of  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Cush  mentioned  in 
Gen.  X.  may  be  traced  from  Meroe  to  Babylon,  and 
probably  on  to  Nineveh.  We  have  not  alone  the 
Ati'ican  Cush,  bat  Seba  appeal's  to  con-espond  to 
Meroe,  other  sons  of  Cush  are  to  be  traced  in  Ara- 
bia [Arabia,  Kaamau,  &c.],  and  Nimrod  reigned 
in  Babylonia,  and  seems  to  have  extended  his  rule 
over  Assyria.  Thus  the'  Gushites  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher  Nile 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Philological  and 
ethnological  data  lead  to  the  same  conclusion . 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  deriving  the  non-Se- 
mitic primitive  language  of  Babylonia,  variously 
called  by  scholars  Cushite  and  Scythic,  from  an 
ante-Semitic  dialect  of  Ethiopia,  and  for  supposing 
two  streams  of  migration  from  Africa  into  Asia  in 
very  remote  periods  ;  the  one  of  Nigi'itians  through 
the  present  Malayan  region,  the  other  and  later 
one,  oi'Cushites,  "  from  Ethiopia  properly  so  called, 
tiu'ough  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Pei-sia,  to  Western 
India"  [GeTiesis  of  the  Earth,  ^c,  pp.  214,  5). 
Sir  H.  Rawhnson  has  brought  forward  remarkable 
evidence  tending  to  ti"ace  the  early  Babylonians  to 
Ethiopia ;  particularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode 
of  writing  to  the  Egyptian,*  and  the  indication  in 
the  traditions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  of  '*  a  con- 
nexion in  very  early  times  between  Ethiopia, 
Southern  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates," the  Cushite  name  of  Nimrod  himself  as  a 
deified  hero,  being  the  same  as  that  by  which 
Meroe  is  called  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Eaw- 
linson's  Herod,  i.  pp.  442,  3).  History  affords 
many  traces  of  this  relation  of  Babylonia,  Arabia, 
and  Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  Gushite  (A.  Y.  "Ethio- 
pian ")  who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  was  most  probably 
a  king  of  Egypt,  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 


f-  Ideographic  writing  seems  characteristic  of  Tu- 
ranian nations  ;  at  least  such  alone  have  kept  to  it, 
partly  or  -wholly,  in  spite  of  their  after  knowledge  of 
phonetic  characters. 
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army:  the  dynasty  thpn  ruling  (the  22nd)' bears 
a.imes  that  have  caused  it  to  be  supposed  to  have  ha<l 
a  Babylonian  or  Assyiiau  origin,  as  Sheshonk,  Shi- 
shak,  Sheshak;  Namdret,  Nimrod;  Teki'ut,  Teklut, 
Tiglath.  The  early  spread  of  the  Mizraites  illus- 
trates that  of  the  Cushites  [Caputoh]  :  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  system  of  mi- 
grations. On  these  gi-ounds  we  suppose  that  these 
Hamite  races,  veiy  soon  after  tlieir  airival  in  Africa, 
began  to  spread  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
west ;  the  Cushites  establishing  settlements  along 
the  southern  Arabian  coast,  on  the  Arabian  shore 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Babylonia,  and  thence 
onwards  to  the  Indus,  and  probably  northward  to 
Nineveh  ;  and  the  Mizraites  spreading  along  the 
south  and  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  part 
of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  great  islands.  These 
must  have  been  sea-faring  peoples,  not  wholly  un- 
lilce  the  modern  Malays,  who  have  similarly  spread 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  may  be 
always  traced  where  very  massive  architectural  re- 
mains are  seen,  where  the  native  language  is  partly 
Turanian  and  partly  Semitic,  and  where  the  native 
religion  is  partly  cosmic  or  high-nature  worship, 
and  partly  fetishism  or  low  nature-worsliip.  These 
indications  do  not  fail  in  any  settlement  of  Cushites 
or  Mizraites  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted. 
[Ethiopia.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

CUSH'AN  (1^^-13;  AlfliWes ;  Aethiopia,  Hah. 

iii.  7),  possibly  the  same  as  Cushan-rishathaim 
(A.  V.  Chushan-)  king  of  Mesopotamia  (Judg.  iii. 
8,  10).  The  order  of  events  alluded  to  by  the  pro- 
phet seems  to  favour  this  supposition.  First  he 
appears  to  refer  to  former  acts  of  Divine  favour 
(ver.  2)  ;  he  then  speaks  of  the  wonders  at  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  "  God  came  from  Teman,  and 
the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran  "  ;  and  he  adds, 
'*  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction :  [and]  the 
tent-curtiiius  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble,"  as 
though  refeiTing  to  tlie  fear  of  the  enemies'  of 
Israel  at  the  manifestations  of  God's  favour  for 
His  people.  Cushan-rishathaim,  the  first  recorded 
oppressor  of  the  days  of  the  Judges,  may  have  been 
already  reigning  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  into 
Palestine.  The  Midianites,  cei*tainly  allied  with  the 
Moabites  at  tha,t  time,  feared  the  Israelites  and 
plotted  against  them  (Num.  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.)  ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  Balaam  was  sent  for  from 
Aram  (xxiii.  7),  perhaps  the  Aram-naharaim  of  the 
oppressor.  Habakkuk  aftenvards  alludes  to  the 
crossing  of  Jordan  or  the  Red  Sea,  or  both  (ver. 
8-10,  15),  to  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and 
moon  (11),  and  apparently  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites  (12,  I'd,  14).  There  is  far  less  reason  for 
the  supposition  that  Cushan  here  stands  for  an  Asiatic 

Cush.       [CilDSHANKlSlIATJ-UIM.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

OUSH'I  (^CJ^'IS  ;  Kovffl ;  Chusi),  a  name  occur- 
ring more  than  once  in  the  0.  T.  1,  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  Jehudi,  a  man  about  the  court  of  king 
Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14).  2.  Father  of  Zepha- 
niah  the  Prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).  3.  (With  the 
article,  *>K^-13n,  i.e.  "  the '  Cushite,"  "the  Ethio- 
pian;"' dXouW;  C/msi)  a  man  apparently  attached 
to  Joab's  person,  but  unknown  aiid  unaccustomed 
to  the  king,  as  may  be  inferi'ed  from  his  not  being 
j'ecognised  by  tlie  watchman,  and  also  from  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  he  brealcs  his  evil  tidings 
to  David,  unlike  Ahimaaz  who  was  well  awai'e  of 
tlie  effect  they  wim-c  sure  to  produce.  That  Cushi 
was  ;i  foreii^nci — ms  we  should  inl'or  from  his  name 
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— is  also  slightly  corroboi-ated  by  his  ignorance  of 
the  ground  in  the  Jordan  valley — "  tlie  way  of  the 
'  Ciccar '  "  —  by  knowing  which  Ahimaaz  was 
enabled  to  outrun  him  (2  Sam.  xviii.  21,  22,  28, 
31,  32).  Ewald,  however,  conjectures  that  a  mode 
of  running  is  here  refeiTed  to,  peculiar  to  Ahimaaz, 
and  by  which  he  was  recognised  a  long  distance  oil' 
by  the  watchman, 

CUTH'AH  or  CUTH  (Hn-lSl,  H-IS ;  Xouflct, 

XolB  ;  Joseph.  XotJ^os  ;  Cuthd),  one  of  the  coun- 
tries whence  .Shalmaneser  introduced  colonists  into 
Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  24,  30) ;  these,  intermixing 
with  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  called  Cii- 
tliaeans  by  the  Jews,  and  are  so  described  m  the 
Chaldee  and  Talmud  {oi  Kark  r)]v  'Efipalwv 
yKurrav  XovBaloi,  KOTct  Se  r^p  *'E.KKi]V(av  2a/ia- 
peiTaif  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §3).  The  position  of 
Cuthah  is  undecided;  Josephus  speaks  of  a  river  of 
that  name  in  Persia,  and  fixes  the  residence  of  the 
Cuthaeans  in  the  interior  of  Persia  and  Media 
(Ant.  ix.  14,  §3,  x.  9,  §7).  Two  localities  have  been 
proposed,  each  of  which  coiresponds  in  part,  but 
neither  wholly,  with  Josephus'  account.  For  the  one 
we  depend  on  the  statemerrts  of  Arabian  geographers, 
who  speak  of  a  district  and  town  named  Kutlia, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  after  which  one 
of  the  canals  (the  fourth  in  Xeu.  Anab.  i.  7)  was 
named;  the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda, 
and  its  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins  of 
Towihah  immediately  adjacent  to  Babylon  (Ains- 
worth's  Assyria,  p.  165;  Knobel,  Volkertafcl,  p. 
252)  ;  the  canal  may  be  the  river  to  which  Jo- 
sephus refers.  The  other  locality  coiresponds  with 
the  statement  that  the  Cuthaeans  came  from  the 
interior  of  Pereia  and  Media.  They  have  been 
identified  with  the  Cossaei,  a  warlike  tribe,  who 
occupied  the  mountain  ranges  dividing  those  two 
countries,  and  whose  lawless  habits  made  them  a 
terror  even  to  the  Persian  emperore  (Strab.  xi.  524, 
xvi.  744).  They  were  never  wholly  subdued  until 
Alexander's  expedition ;  and  it  therefore  appeal's 
doubtful  whether  Shalmaneser  could  have  gained 
sufficient  authority  over  them  to  effect  the  removal 
of  any  considerable  number ;  their  habits  would 
have  made  such  a  step  highly  expedient,  if  prac- 
ticable. The  connexion  between  the  Samsuitans  and 
the  Sidoni^ns,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to  Alexander 
the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §6,  xii.  5,  §5),  and 
between  the  Sidonians  and  the  Cuthaeans  as  expressed 
in  the  version  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  in  Gen.  x.  19,  who  substitutes  D''''3ri'lD 
for  )nV,  and  in  the  Targum,  1  Chr.  i.  13,  where 
a  similar  change  is  made,  is  without  doubt  to  be 
refen-ed  to  the  traditional  belief  that  the  original 
seat  of  the  I'hoenicians  was  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pei-sian  Gulf  (Her.  i.  1).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CUTTING  OFF  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 

[Excommunication.] 

CUTTINGS  [IN  THE  FLESH]  (1.  HW, 

s.  /.  ]yW,  s.  m.,  both  from  D"]^  (Buxtorf),  ^W 
(Gesen.'p.  1395),  cut:  2.  DhSs,  from  Tl2,  innre 
(Gesen.  p.  264);  ij/rofxiB^s  ]  inoisurae :  3.  Vj^J!!?, 
s.,  from  V'lp,  engrave  (Gesen.  p.  1208) ;  ypd^fiara 
a-TiKTct ;  stifjmata).  The  jn-ohibition  (Lev.  xix.  '-'8) 
against  marks  or  cuttin;^  in  the  flesh  for  the  dead 
must  be  tjiken  in  connexion  with  the  ]i;iiallel  pus- 
sjigos  (li(;v.  xxi.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  1),  in  which  sliav- 
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ing  the  head  with  the  same  view  is  equally  tor- 
bidden.  But  it  appeai-s  from  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  that 
home  outward  manit'estiition  of  grief  in  this  way 
was  not  wildly  forbidden,  or  was  at  least  tolerated. 
The  ground,  therefore,  of  the  prohibition  must  be 
sought  elsewhere,  and  will  be  found  in  the  super- 
stitious or  inhuman  practices  prevailing  among 
heathen  nations.  A  notion  apparently  existed  that 
self-inflicted  baldness  or  mutilation  had  a  propitia- 
tory efficacy  in  respect  of  the  manes  of  the  dead, 
perhaps  as  representing,  in  a  modified  degree,  the 
solemnity  of  human  or  animal  sacrifices.  Herodotus 
(iv.  71)'describes  the  Scythian  usage  iu  the  case  of 
a  deceased  king,  for  whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than 
six  human  victims,  besides  offerings  of  animals  and 
other  effects,  were  considered  necessary.  An  ex- 
treme case  of  funereal  bloodshed  is  represented  on 
the  occasion  of  the  buiiid  of  Patroclus,  when  four 
hoi"ses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve  Trojan  captives  are 
offered  up  {11.  xxiii.  171,  176).  '  Together  with 
human  or  animal  sacrifices  at  funei"als,  and  after 
these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor  propitiatoiy 
acts  of  self-laceration  and  depilatJon  continued  in 
use  {II.  xxiii.  141 ;  Od.  iv.  197;  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
t)7,  with  Servius  ad  loc.  xii,  605 ;  Eurip.  Ale.  425 ; 
Seneca,  Hippol.  v.  1176,  1193).  Plutarch  says 
that  some  barbarians  mutilate  themselves  {De  Coti- 
soL  ad  Apollon.  p.  113,  vol.  vi.  Reiskc).  He  also 
says  that  Solon,  by  the  advice  of  Epimenides,  cur- 
tailed the  Athenian  practice  in  this  respect  [Solon. 
12-21,  vol.  i.  p.  184,  194).  Cicero  quotes  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  to  the  same  effect ;  **  mulieres 
genaa  ne  radunto  "  {Be  Leg.  ii.  23).' 

Such  being  the  ancient  heathen  practice  it  is  not 
sui-prising  that  the  Law  should  forbid  similar  prac- 
tices in  every  case  in  which  they  might  be  used  or 
misconstrued  in  a  propitiatory  sense.  "  Ye  shall 
not  make  cuttings  for  {propter)  the  dead  Ei'3J7 

(Lev.  xix.  28  ;  Ges,  731 ;  Spencer  de  Leg.  Hehr.'n. 
xix.  404,  405). 

■  But  the  practice  of  self-mutilation  as  an  act  of 
woi-ship  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a  Syrian 
and  also  an  Assyrian  deity,  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  propitiate  the  god  "  after  their  manner  " 
(1  K.  xviii.  28).  Herodotus  says  the  Carians,  who 
resided  in  Europe,  cut  their  foieheads  with  knives 
at  festivals  of  Isis ;  in  this  respect  exceeding  the 
Egyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on  these  occasions 
(Herod,  ii.  61).  This  shows  that  the  practice  was 
not  then  at  least  an  Egyptian  one.  Lucian,  speak- 
ing of  the  Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock 
deity,  says,  that  using  violent  gestm-es  they  cut 
their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords  (Lucian, 
Asinus^c.  37,  vol.  ii.  102,  Amst. ;  de  Dea  Syr. 
ii.  658,  681;  comp.  Ez.  viii.  14).  Similar  prac- 
tices iu  the  worship  of  Bellona  are  .mentioned  by 
Lucan  {Phars.  i.  560),  and  alluded  to  by  Aelius 
Lampridius  {Comm.  p.' 209),  by  TertuUian  {Apol. 
9),  and  Lactantius  (Div.  Instit.  i.  c.  21,  29, 
Paris).  Herodotus,  speaking  of  means  used  for 
allaying  a  storm,  uses  the  words  evrofia  iroievvres, 
which  may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  but  more  pro- 
bably of!ei"ing  human  sacrifices  (Herod,  vii.  191, 
ii.  119,  with  Schweighaeuser's  note  ;  see  also  Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  116  ;  Lucr.  i.  85). 

The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  directed  against 
practices  prevailing  not  among  the  Egyptians 
whom  the  IsraeUtes  were  leaving,  but  among  the 
Syrians,  to  whom  they  were  about  to  become 
neighbours  (Selden,  de  Diis  St/ris,  Syn.  ii.  c.  1). 
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Practices  of  self-mutilation,  whether  propitiatory 
01'  simply  funereal,  i.  e.  expressive  of  highly  excited 
feeling,  are  mentioned  of  the  modern  Persians  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  death  of  Ho- 
seyn,  at  which  a  man  is  paraded  in  the  character  of 
the  saint,  with  points  of  lances  thinist  into  his 
flesh.  At  funerals  also  in  general  the  women  tear 
their  hair  and  faces.  The  Circassians  express  grief 
by  tearing  the  flesh  of  then*  foreheads,  anus,  and 
breasts.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  ofl^'ered 
human  saciifices  both  at  funerals  and  festivals. 
The  Gosdyens  of  India,  a  class  of  Brahmiuical 
friars,  endeavour  in  some  cases  to  extort  alms  ^y 
gashing  their  lijiibs  with  knives.  Among  the 
native  negi'o  African  tribes  also  the  practice  ajj- 
pears  to  prevail  of  offering  human  sacrifices  at  the 
death  of  chiefs  (Chardin,  Yoyayes,  vi.  482,  ix.  58, 
490  ;■  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  237  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
ii.  59  ;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  53,  63  ;  fern,  i.  86  ; 
Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India,  i.  116;  Stiab.  xv. 
711,  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr,  Voyages,  ii.  54;  Living- 
stone, Travels^ -p.  318,  588;  CoL  Ch.  C'hron.  no. 
cxxxi.  179 ;  Muratori,  Anecd.  iv.  99,  100). 

But  there  is  another  usage  contemplfited  more 
remotely  by  the  prohibition,  viz.,  that  of  printing 
marks  {(TTlyfjiaTa),  tattooing,  to  indicate  allegiance 
to  a  deity,  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers  and 
slares  bore  tattooed  marks  to  indicate  allegiance  or 
adscription.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  (xiii.  16,  xix.  20,  xvii.  5), 
X^payixa  ^ir\  ttjs  X^^P^^  "^V^  Sefias  koI  iirl  twv 
fi€T<if7rQ}v,  and,  though  in  a  contrary  direction,  by 
Ezekiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  17),  in  the 
Revelation  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  by  Isaiah  (xliv.  5) 
and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6).  Lucian,  speaking  of  tlie 
priests  of  the  Syrian  deity,  says,  (TTi^oyrai  irctfTes, 
oi  fxkv  is  KapiTobsy  oi  5e  is  (wx^vas,  koX  airh  ToiJSe, 
airavT^s  'Acff^ipiui  (nyfj.aTo^op£ov(n  {de  Dea  Syr. 
ii.  p.  684).  A  tradition,  menti^ied  by  Jerome, 
was  tuireut  among  the  Jews,  that  king  Jehoiakim 
bore  on  his  body  marks  of  this  kind  which  ipeie 
discovered  after  his  death  (Spencer,  de  Leg.  Rcbr. 
ii.  XX.  410).  Philo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  describes 
the  marks  of  tattooing  impressed  on  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  process  in  their  besotted  love  for  idol- 
woiship,  as  being  made  by  branding  {<riS-fipcp  ttcttv- 
pcafj.4va},  Philo,  de  Monarch,  i.  819  ;  Spencer,  416). 
The  Arabs,  both  men  and  women,  are  in  the  habit 
of  tattooing  their  faces,  and  other  paits  of  the  body, 
and  the  members  of  Brahminical  sects  in  India  aJ'e 
distinguished  by  marks  on  th6  forehead,  often  er- 
roneously supposed  by  Europeans  to  be  marks  of 
caste  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  VAr.  58 ;  Voyages,  i.  242  ; 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  206,  445  ;  Olemius,  Travels, 
299;  Elphinstone,  India,  i.  195).        [H.  W.  P.] 

OY'AMON  (Kuctjutui/;  Chelmon),  aplare named 
only  in  Judith  vii.  3,  as  lying  in  the  plain  {av\c&v, 
A.  V".  "  valley  ")  over  against  (aTreVai/Ti)  Esdrelom. 
If  by  "  Esdrelom"  we  may  understand  Jezreel,  this 
description  answers  to  the  situation  of  the  modern 
village  Tell  Kaimon,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Carmol,  on  a  conspicuous  position  overlooking  the 
Kishon  and  the  great  plain  (Kob.  iii.  114  ;  Van  de 
Velde,  i.  330).  The  place  was  knowu  to  Eusebius 
(Kaju.;iwi'a)and  Jerome  (Cmtrna),  and  is  mentioned 
by  them  in  the  Onomasticon.  They  identify  it 
with  CAMOis^,  the  burial-place  of  Jair  the  Oileadito. 
Robinson  suggests  its  identity  with  Jokneam.  [G.] 

CYMBAL,  CYMBALS  (D^^V^  y  or  D^PlVvO) ., 
a   percussive   musical   instrument,   ii'om  77V,   to 
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tinkle  (comp.  his  two  ears  shall  tingloj  (137* VR, 

1  Sam.iii,  11,  and  a  fish-spear,  7V7y,  Job  xli.  7) ; 

possibly  so  called  from  its  tinkling  sound.  The 
three  instmrnents  which  appear  to  have  been  most 
in  common  use  amongst  the  Hebrews  were  Nebel, 

'pi?,  Cinnoor,  "1*133,  and  Tzilzel,  h'i^'i.  Two 
kinds  of  cymbals  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  cl.  5, 
VDK'  *^V?V'  "1<>"<5  cymbals"  cymhala  hene- 
sonantia,  or  castagnettes,  and  TW^"^"^  ^/VpVj 
"  high-sounding  cymbals,"  cywhala  jvhilationis. 
The  foxTner  consisted  of  four  small  plates  of  brass 
or  of  some  other  hard  metal ;  two  plates  were  aX- 
tached  to  each  hand  of  the  performer,  and  were 
smote  together  to  produce  a  loud  noise.  The  latter 
consisted  of  two  larger  plates,  one  held  in  each  hand, 
and  stmck  together  as  an  accompaniment  to  other 
instruments.  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  the 
renowned  conductors  of  the  music  of  the  sanctuary, 
employed  the  "  loud  cymbals"  possibly  to  beat  time, 
and  to  give  the  signal  to  the  choir  when  it  was  to 
take  part  in  the  saci'ed  chant.  Lewis  says— but 
he  does  not  support  his  statement  by  any  authority 
— that  "  there  was  allowed  but  one  cymbal  to  be 
in  choir  at  once."  The  use  of  cymbals  was  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  worship  of  the  Temple 
or  to  sacred  occasions :  they  were  employed  for 
miUtary  pui-poses,  as  also  by  the  Hebrew  women 
as  a  musical  accompaniment  to  their  national  dances. 
The  "  loud  cymbals"  are  the  same  with  D*n>Vp, 
A.  V.  "■  cymbals,'*  performed  on  by  the  band  which 
accompanied  DaWd  when  he  brought  up  the  ark  of 
God  from  Kirjath-Jearira  (1  Chr.  liii.  Sj. 

Both  kinds  of  cymbals  are  still  common  in  the 
East  in  military  music,  and  ^'iebuhr  often  refers  to 
them  in  his  travels.  "  II  y  a  chez  les  Orientaux," 
says  Munk,  "  d?ux  esp&ces :  Tune  se  compose  de 
deux  petits  morceaux  de  bois  ou  de  fer  creux  et 
ron^  qu'on  tient  entre  les  doigts  et  qui  sont 
connus  sous  le  nom  de  castagnettes ;  I'autre  est 
composee  de  deux  demi-sphferes  creus^  en  m^tal." 
Lampe  has  written  a  copious  dissertation  on  ancient 
cymbals,  and  his  work  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  who  desire  fuller  information  on 
the  subject. 

The  cymbals  used  in  modem  orchestras  and 
military  bands,  and  which  are  called  in  Itahan 
piatti,  are  two  metal  plates  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
saucers,  one  of  which  is  fixetl,  and  the  other  is  held 
by  the  perfoi-mer  in  his  left  hand.  These  resemble 
very  closely  the  "  high-sounding  cymbals  "  of  old, 
and  they  are  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  mark  the 
rhythm,  especially  in  music  of  a  loud  and  grand 
charac-tf;r.  They  are  generally  played  by  the  peison 
who  performs  on  the  large  side  drum  Calso  an  instru- 
ment of  pure  percassion)  ;  and  wliiKt  he  holds  one 
cymbal  in  his  left  hand,  he  strikes  it  against  the 
other  which  is  fixed  to  the  drum,  his  right  hand 
remaining  free  to  wield  the  drumstick,  as  the  lai  '^h 
drum  is  only  htruck  on  one  side  and  with  one  stick. 
In  practice  the  dmm  and  the  cjTnbals  are  struck 
simultaneously,  and  an  eri^ct  of  percussion  is  thus 
produced  which  p^^wcrfully  roarkn  the  time. 

The  noun  rnctzilhth,  ni?1fp,  found  in  Zech.  xiv, 
'JO,  is  regaidfM  by  some  critics  as  expressive  of  certain 
musical  instruments  known  in  the  age  of  the  second 
Temple,  and  probably  introduced  by  the  Isiaelites 
on  their  return  from  Habylon,  The  A.  \'.  renders 
the  word  "bolls,"  stipftosing  it  to  be  fJc-n\'-<l  fiom 
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77V-  The  most  generally  received  opinion,  how- 
evei',  is,  that  they  were  concave  pieces  or  plates  of 
brass  which  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria  at- 
tached to  horses  by  way  of  ornament;  (See  Men- 
delssohn's Preface  to  Book  of  Psalms ;  Kimchi,  Com- 
ment, in  he. ;  Lewis,  Origines  Jiehraeae^  Lond. 
1724,  176-7  J  Forkel,  Geschichte  d.Musik;  Jahn, 
Archaeology,  American  ed.,  cap.  v.  §96,  2 ;  Munk, 
Palestine^  456 ;  Esendier,  Diction,  of  Music,  i. 
112.)  [D.  W.M.] 

CYPRESS  (nnn ;  LXX.  omits ;  Hex).  Celsius 
{^Hieroh.  ii.  L'G9,  10)  defends  the  rendering  of  the 
Vulg.  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  but  the  etymology  of  the 
word  from  T"lfl,  to  he  Jiard  (as  in  Latin  we  get 

rohur,  an  oak)  equally  well  suits  the  cypress. 
Van  de  Velde  describes  the  cypresses  of  Lelianon, 
and  there  is  great  probability  that  the  tree  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  with  the  cedar  and  the  oak  is 
identical  with  the  KuTrdpurtros  of  Ecdes.  xxiv.  13, 
1. 10.  The  evergreen  cypress  ( cvp.  sempervirens  ck 
Linnaeiis)  is  a  large  coniferous  tree  very  common  in 
Palestine.  Its  wood  is  fragrant,  very  compact  and 
heavy.  It  hardly  ever  rots,  and  was  much  used 
by  the  ancients  in  making  the  status  of  their  gods. 
Pococke  has  obsei'ved  that  the  c)7>ress  is  the  only 
tree  which  grows  towards  the  summit-s  of  Lebanon, 
and  that  at  a  considerable  altitude  its  form  is 
modified,  so  as  to  resemble  a  small  oak,    [Cedae.] 

[W.  D.] 

CY'PEUS  (KiJirpos).  ITiis  island  was  in  eariy 
times  in  close  commercial  connexion  with  Phoenic-ia ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  referred  to  in 
such  passages  of  the  0.  T,  as  Ez.  xxvii.  6. 
fCHiTTiM.]  Josephus  makes  this  identification 
in  the  most  express  terms  {XeBifLa  .  .  .  Kinrpos 
aiirif]  vvv  KaKetraf,  Ant.  i.  6,  §1;  so  Epiphan. 
Haer.  xxx.  25).  Possibly  Jews  may  have  settled 
in  Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Soon 
after  his  time  they  were  numerous  in  the  island,  as 
is  distinctly  impfied  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23.  The  first 
notice  of  it  in  the  X.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv.  36,  where  it 
is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of  Barnabas.  In 
Acts  xi.  19,  20  it  appears  prominently  in  connexion 
with  the  earliest  spreading  of  Christianity,  first  as 
receiving  an  impulse  among  its  Jewish  population 
from  the  persecution  which  diove  the  disciples  fiom 
Jerusalem,  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  then  as 
furnishing  disciples  who  preached  the  gospel  to 
Gentiles  at  Antioch.  Thus  when  Paul  was  sent 
with  Bamabas  from  Antioch  on  his  first  missionaiy 
journey,  Cyprus  was  the  first  scene  of  thdr  labours 
(Acts  xiii.  4-i;j;.  Again  when  Paul  and  Bamabas 
separated  and  took  difiierent  routes,  the  latter  went 
to  his  native  island,  taking  with  him  his  relative 
Mark,  who  had  also  been  there  on  the  previous 
occasioQ  (Acts  xv.  39;,  Another  Christian  of 
Cypnis,  Mnason,  called  "  an  old  disciple,"  and  there- 
fote  probably  an  early  convctt,  is  mentione'l  Acts 
xxi.  16.  The  other  notices  of  tlie  island  are  purely 
geographical.  On  St.  Paul's  ictum  from  the  third 
missionary  journey,  they  '*  sighted  "  Cyprus,  and 
sailed  to  the  southward  of  it  on  the  voyage  fiom 
Patara  to  Tyre  (ib.  3j.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  to  Rome,  they  saih^  to  the  north- 
ward of  it,  on  leading  Sidon,  in  order  to  >*  under 
the  lee  of  the  land  (Acts  xxvii.  4),  and  also  in 
Older  to  obtain  the  advantar^c  of  the  current, 
which  «cLs  Tiortlierly  along  llie  cfra^t  of  Phoenicia, 
and  wt-.terly  with  considerable  force  along  Cilicia. 
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All  the  notices  of  Cyprus  contained  in  ancient 
writers  are  diligently  collected  in  the  great  work  of 
Meursius  (Meursii  Opera,  vol.  iii.  Flor.  1744). 
Situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  the 
MediteiTanean,  with  the  range  of  Lebanon  on  the 
east,  and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north,  distinctly 
visible,  it  never  became  a  thoroughly  Greek  island. 
Its  religious  rites  were  half  Oriental  [Paphos], 
and  its  political  history  has  almost  always  been 
associated  with  Asia  and  Africa.  Cyprus  was  a 
rich  and  productive  island.  Its  fruits  and  flowers 
were  famous.  The  mountains  also  produced  metals, 
especially  copper.  This  circumstance  gives  us  an 
interesting  link  between  this  island  and  Judaea. 
The  copper  mines  were  at  one  time  farmed  to 
Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §5),  and 
there  is  a  Cyprian  inscription  (Boeckh,  No.  2628) 
which  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Herods.  The 
history  of  Cyprus  is  briefly  as  follows : — -After 
being  subject  to  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis  (Herod, 
ii.  182)  it  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire 
(ib.  iii.  19,  91),  and  furnished  ships  against  Greece 
ia  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (ib.  vii.  90).  For  a 
time  it  was  subject  to  Greek  influence,  but  again 
became  tributary  to  Persia.  After  the  battle,  of 
Issus,  it  joined  Alexander,  and  after  his  death  fell  to 
the  share  of  Ptolemy.  In  a  desperate  sea-fight  off 
Salajiis  at  the  east  end  of  Cyprus  (B.C.  306)  the 
victory  was  won  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, — -but 
the  island  was  recovered  by  his  rival,  and  after- 
wards it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  cherished 
possessions.  It  became  a  Roman  province  (bx3. 
58)   under  circumstances  discreditable  to   Rome. 
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Copper  Coin  of  Cyprus,  under  Emp.  Claudim. 
ObT.  [GL]A'\'DIVS.CAESA[R].   Headof  Emp.-toleft.  Rev. 
Eni  KoMINIoY  n[POKA]OY  ANOYHA  KYnPlWN. 

At  first  its  administration  was  joined  with  that  of 
Cilicia,  but  after  the.  battle  of  Actium  it  was 
separately  governed.  In  the  first  division  it  was 
made  an  imperial  province  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12). 
From  this  passage  and  from  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  683)  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some,  as  by  Baronius,  that 
St.  Luke  used  the  word  avdviraros  (proconsul), 
because  the  island  was  still  connected  with  Cilicia, 
by  others,  as  by  Grotius  and  Hammond,  that  the 
evangelist  employs  the  word  in  a  loose  and  general 
manner.  But,  in  fact,  Dion  Cassius  himself  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  (ib.  and  liv.  4)  that  the  emperor 
afterwards  made  this  island  a  senatoiial  province ; 
so  that  St.  Luke's  language  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
coiTei;t.  Further  confirmation  is  supplied  by  coins 
and  inscriptions,  which  mention  other  proconsuls 
of  Cyprus  not  very  remote  from  the  time  of  Sergius 
Paulus.  The  governor  appears  to  have  resided  at 
Paphos  on  the  west  <9i'  the  island.  Under  the 
Roman  empire  a  road  connected  the  two  towns  of 
Paphos  and  Salamis,  a.s  appears  from  the  Pent. 
Table.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  this 
part  of  the  history  of  Cyprus  was  a  terrible  insur- 


rection of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  which 
led  to  a  massacre,  first  of  the  Greek  inhabitants, 
and  then  of  the  insui-gents  tbemselves  (Milman, 
Bist,  of  Jews,  iii.  Ill,  112).  In  the  9th  century 
Cyprus  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Saracens.  In  the 
12th  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crusadei-s,  under 
our  king  Richard  I.  Materials  for  the  description  of 
Cyprus  are  supplied  by  Pococke  and  Von  Hammer. 
But  see  especially  Engel's  Kijpros,  Berlin,  1843,  and 
Ross's  Reisen  nach  Kos,  Halikarnassos,  Ehodos,  u. 
der  Imel  Cypern,  Halle,  1852.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CYRE'NE  {Kvp-ftvn),  the  principal  city  of  that 
part  of  northern  Africa,  which  was  anciently  called 
Cyrenaica,  and  also  (from  its  five  chief  cities) 
Pentapolitana.  This  district  was  that  wide  pro- 
jecting portion  of  the  coast  (corresponding  to  the 
modem  Tripoli),  which  was  separated  from  the 
territory  of  Carthage  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
Egypt  on  the  other.  Its  surface  is  a  table-land 
descending  by  teiTaces  to  the  sea ;  and  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  climate  and  fertility.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  expression  used  in  Acts  ii.  10, 
"  the  parts  of  Libya  about  (Karh)  Cyrene,"  exactly 
coiTesponds  with  a  phrase  used  by  Dion  Cassius 
(Ai$6r}  7}  Trepl  Kvpijj/riv,  liii.  12),  and  also  with 
the  language  of  Josephus  {rj  irphs  Kvpiivnv  AijSiir? ; 
Ant  xvi.  6,  §1).     [Libya.] 

The  points  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  Cyrene 
as  connected  with  theN.  T.  ai'e  these, — that,  though 
on  the  African  coast,  it  was  a  Greek  city;  that  the 
Jews  were  settled  there  in  large  numbers,  and  that 
under  the  Romans  it  was  politically  coimected  with 
Crete,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  no  gieat  space 
of  sea.  The  Greek  colonisation  of  this  part  of 
Africa  under  Battus  began  as  early  as  B.C.  631  ; 
and  it  became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  commerce, 
but  for  its  physician^,  philosophers,  and  poets. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  became 
a  dependency  of  Egypt,  It  is  in  this  period  that 
we  find  the  Jews  established  there  with  great  privi- 
leges. Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  introduced  them, 
because  he  thought  they  would  contribute  to  the 
secmity  of  the  place  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  4)  :  they 
became  a  prominent  and  influential  class  of  the  com- 
munity {Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2);  and  they  aftenvai'ds 
received  much  consideration  from  the  Romans  (xvi. 
6,  §5).  See  1  IM^cc.  xv.  23.  We  learn  from 
Josephus  {Life,  76)  that  soon  after  the  Jewish 
war  they  rose  against  the  Roman  power.  Another 
insunection  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  led  to  great 
disasters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  decay  which 
was  completed  under  the  Mohammedans.  It  was  in 
the  year  B.C.  75  that  the  territory  of  Cyrene 
(having  previously  been  left  to  the  Romans  as  a 
legacy  by  Apion,  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon),  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  provuice.  On  the  con- 
quest of  Crete  (b.C.  07)  the  two  were  united  in  one 
province,  and  together  frequently  called  Crehi- 
Cyrene.  Under  Constiintiue  they  were  again 
separated.     [Crete.] 

The  notices  above  given  of  the  numberp  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  (confinned  hy  Philo, 
who  speaks  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Jews  airh  rod 
Trphs  Ai0TLi7}V  Ka-fa^adfiov  fji.4xpi  rS>v  6pi(av 
AWioTrlas,  adv.  Flacc.  p.  523)  prepare  us  for  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  place  in  the  N.  T.  in  con- 
nexion with  Christianity.  Simon,  who  bore  our 
Saviour's  cross  OAIatt.  xxvii,  32;  Mark  xv.  21- 
Luke  xxiii.  26)  was  a  native  of  Cyrene.  Jewish 
dwellers  in  Cyrenaica  were  in  Jeinisalem  at  Pente- 
cost (Acts  ii,  10).  They  even  gave  their  name  to 
one  of  the   synagogues  in  Jerusalem  (ib.   vi.  9). 
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*Jhnstiiin  converts  t'lom  (Jyrene  were  iunong  those 
who  contributed  actively  U)  th^  f'uiTnation  of  the 
first  (jlentile  church  at  Antioch  (ib,  xi.  2UJ,  and 
among  those  who  are  specially  mentiomid  as  labour- 
ing at  Antioch  when  Baraaltas  and  .Saul  were  sent 
on  their  mi^ionaiy  jouniey  is  Lucius  of  Cyrene  Ob. 
xiii.  1),  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  his  native  district.  Other  traditions  con- 
nect Mark  with  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  part  of  Africa, 

The  antiquities  of  Cyrene  have  been  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  recent  works.  See  Delia  Cella,  Vvi<jjio 
d't.  7>?/>rj/;,  &c.  Genoa,  1819;  Pacho,  Voyo/jed'm 
(<i.  Marmarique,  la  Cyr^fMique,  &c,  Paiis,  1827- 
1829 ;  Trige,  Res  C'ljreneases.  Hafh,  1 848 ; 
Beechey,  Expeditum  to  explore  the  riorth  coast  of 
Africa^  &c.  London,  1828;  Baj-th>  WajuJerungen 
(larch  das  Funinche  u.  Kyremxische  Kustenland, 
Berlin,  184-9 ;  Hamilton,  Wmiderings  in  North 
Afric",  London,  1850.  [J.  S.  H.] 


Tctnulriichm  (Attic  talent)  of  pyrenc, 

<Jbv,  SiUTcd  bilijhium  plant.    Rev.  KYPA.    Head  of  bearded 

Jupiter  Ammon  to  the  ri;;tit. 

CYTiE'NIUS  (Kvp^vios,  Luke  ii.  2),  the  literal 
Knjjlish  rendering  in  the  A.  V,  of  the  Oreek  name, 
which  is  itself  the  Greek  form  of  the  Roman  name 
i^riRiXL'S  ("not  Quirinius;  see  Meyer,  in  loc; 
Sneton.  Tiber.  49  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  30,  iii,  48^  The 
full  name  is  Fublius  Sulpicius  Quirinus.  He  was 
consul  A.u.C-  742,  B.C.  12,  and  made  governor  of 
Syria  after  the  banishment  of  Arcbelaas  in  a.d,  6 
'Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1.3,  §5).  He  was  sent  to  make 
an  enrolment  ot  property  in  Syria,  and  made  ac- 
cordingly, both  there  and  in  Judaea,  a  censixs  or 
airoypa^  ''Jo.seph,  I.  c,  and  xviii.  1,  §lj.  But 
this  census  seems  in  Luke  (ii.  2)  to  be  identified 
witli  one  which  tpok  place  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  when  Sentias  Satuminus  was  governor 
of  Syria.  Hence  has  arisen  a  cons-iderable  difficulty, 
which  has  been  variously  solve<l,  either  by  sup- 
posing some  corruption  in  the  U-xt  of  St.  Luke  (a 
supposition  which  is  not  countenanced  "by  any  ex- 
ternal critical  evidence),  or  hy  giving  some  unusual 
sense  to  his  word.s,  avrr}  t]  airoypcuf^}  irpdn} 
iyevero  -rjyefiove^ovTOS  r^s  ^vpias  Kvprjviov. 
Jlany  commentators  and  chronol ovists,  e.  t/.  Peri- 
zonius.  Usher,  PetaWus,  Storr,  Tholuck,  Wieseler, 
would  render  this,  *'  was  made  before  Q.  was  f/o- 
remor  of  S;/rt/i"  by  a  usage  other^vi.^  coni'm'A  to 
St.  John  among  the  Evan5jeli;>ts.  Bi^t  this  is  v-ry 
improbable,  >x>th  in  itself  and  because  thu.^  there 
would  have  been  no  adequate  ground  for  iu8';}lifJL' 
the  notif:^,  , 

An  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  on  t}ie 
matt';)-  lately,  which  renders  it  only  nec*»sar}"  to 
refer  to  summaries  and  ci-itidems  of  the  various 
hypotheses,  such  as  that  in  Winer,  art.  Quiriniu.s, 

A.  \V.  Zurapt,  of  Berlin,  the  fi'jtbew  of  the  dis- 
tin'^naisTied   grammarian,    in   hi*-    C>tmfu,duiio   de 

Siiri'r  hoiiufivinun  pn/rinclt  a  Cne.vuf  Awpodo  od 
T.  VcHjja£i'i.wnf,  hfui  shnwii  it  tr,  bn  prnlx)b|<-  that 
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Quirinus  was  tu:ice   troxemoi*  of  Syiia.     This  he 
supports  by  the  .following  considerations: —  . 

In  9  IJ.C.  SentiijH  Satuminus  succeeded  M.  Titiur. 
in  the  x^ovince  of  Syria,  and  governed  it  thrff 
years.  He  was  succeefled  by  T.  Quintilius  Yarns 
(Joseph.  Afd.  xvij,  .^,  §2j,  who,  as  it  ayirfum,  re- 
mained governor  up  i/)  the  end  of  4  li.o.  Thence- 
forward we  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  is  appointed  to 
the  command  in  Germany,  in  which  he  lost  bis  lifi- 
in  A.D.  7.  Wc  also  low,-  .si^ht  of  the  goveniors  of 
Syria  till  the  appointment  of  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus, 
in  A.D.  6.  Xow  from  the  maxim  acted  on  by  Au- 
gustus (Dion,  Cass.  Hi.  23),  that  none  should  hold 
an  imperial  pro\ince  for  less  than  three  or  rrujn; 
than  fi^'e  yeara,  Varus  cannot  have  been  goveinoj 
of  Syria  during  the  twelve  years  from  n,c.  6  to 
A.i>,  6.  Who  then  were  the  missing  governors? 
Oil''  of  them  has  been  found,  L.  Volasjus  Satuminus, 
whose  name  occm-s  as  "  legatus  Syriae  "  on  a  coin 
of  Antioch,  a.d,  4  or  5.  But  his  proconsulate  will 
not  fill  the  whole  time,  and  one  or  two  governors 
must  be  supplied  between  Varus,  ending  4  B.C., 
and  VoluHUs,  4  or  ,5. A.D. 

Just  in  that  interval  falls  the  census,  of  which  it 
is  .'aid  in  Luke  ii.  2,  that  it  Trpdonj  iydyero  rjye- 
fiOve^ovTos.  T7IS  'S.vpias  Kvpriviov.  Could  Qui- 
rinus have  been  governor  at  any  such  time?  From 
.Jan.  to  Aug.  u.c,  12  he  was  consul.  Soon  after 
that  he  triumphcl  over  the  Homonadenses  [rrifjx 
expv/jnatis  per  Ciliciam  Jforrtonademi'tm  cagtelUs 
insignia  trinrnphi  adepif/s,  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48). 
Now  Zumpt  applies  the  exhaustive  process, to  the 
provinces  which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
under  Quirinus  at  tlii-^  time,  and  eliminates  from 
the  inquiiy  Asia, — Pontus  and  Bithynia  —  and  Ga- 
latia.  Cilicia  only  remains.  Byt  at  thi;^  time,  as 
he  shows,  that  province  had  been  reduced  by  suc- 
cessive diminutions,  had  been  separated  (Dion. 
Cass.  liv.  4-j  from  Cyprus,  and — as  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  the  misconiluct  of  Pieo  soon  afterwai-ds, 
who  was  charged  with  having,  as  ex-goremor  of 
Syria,  attempterl  re/ietcre  promnciam  armis  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  1 2,,  b^ciiu.se  he  harl  attacked  Celenderis,  a 
foi-t  in  Cilicia  (Hj.  ii.  78-80) — attached  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.  This  Zumpt  also  confirms  by  the 
accounts  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  41,  xii,  5.v)  of  the 
Clitoe,  a  seditious  tribe  of  Cilicia  aspera,  who  on 
two  occasions  were  r<-pressed  by  troojjs  sent  by  the 
governors  of  Syria, 

Quirinus  then  appears  to  have  been  governor  of 
Syria  at  some  time  during. this  inter\-al.  But  at 
ixti/it  iiffuri  We  find  him  in  the  Kast  Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  AH),  as  datns  rector  C.  Caesari  Armen-iam  oh- 
tlnenti ;  and  thir,  cannot  have  been  during  his 
well-known  gov-Tnoi-ship  of  Syria,  which  began  in 
A.D,  0;  for  Cuius  C'aesar  died  in  A.D.  4.  Zumpt, 
by  arguments  too  long  to  be  re]>rodnced  here,  but 
very  striking  and  j^atisfactory,  fixen  the  time  of  his 
fiiht  ;^ovemo:8hip  at  from  r..c.  4  to  i;.C.  1,  when 
he  wiis  succeeded  by  M.  Lollius. 

It  is  true  this  docs  not  quite  remove  our  diffi- 

I  culty.     But  it  brings  it  within  such  narrow  limits, 

i  that  any  slight  enor  in  ralculation,  or  even  the  lati- 

i  tude  allowed  by  the  woixls  irpwrrt  iyevero,  might 

well  cover  it. 

In  the  j«swt(fe  of  Ta/;itiis  referred  to  more  than 
once  (Ann,  Hi.  4H),  we  learn  that  in  A.D,  21, 
TiV'rius  a-sked  of  the  Senate  th*;  honour  of  a  public 
funeral  for  Quiiinus.  The  hist^^rian  describes, 
liov.  i-vei',  his  memory  as  not  being  popular  for  other 
w--iiw»iis  (see  Ann.  iii.  T2'),  and  because  of  his  "aor- 
'fi'/-t  't  jt-'Upolcn,  S'/ncil'ta." 
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For  the  controversy  respecting  the  census  under , 
Quirinus,  as  it  stood  before  Zumpt's  discovery,  see 
-  Winer,  ut  supra :  Greswell,  vol.  i.  Dissertation 
xii.  ;  Browne's  Ordo  Saeolorum,  Appendix  ii.  40  ff. ; 
aiidWieseler,  Chronologisohe  Synopse  der  vier  Evan- 
gelien,  109  ff.  '    ■  [H.  A.] 

CY'RUS  (cyns,  or  E^li3,  i.e.  Coresh;  Kvpos  ; 
probably  from  the  root  contained  in  the  Pers.  kohr, 
the  sun;  Sans,  sura:  so  Pint.  Artax.  c.  1;  cf. 
Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire (cf.  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  13  ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22, 
23),  "was,  according  to  the  common  legend  (Herod,  i. 
107  ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  1),  the  son  of  Mandane,  the 
diiughter  of  Astyages,  the  last  king  of  Media,  and 
Cambyses  a  Persian  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achae- 
menidae.*  In  consequence  of  a  dream,  Astyages,  it. 
is  said,  designed  the  death  of  his  infant  grandson,  but 
th6  child  was  spared  by  those  whom  he  charged  with 
the  commission  of  the  crime  (Herod,  i.  109  ff.), 
and  Cyrus  grew  up  in  obscurity  under  the  name  of 
Agradates  (Strab.  xv.  729).  His  real  parentage 
was  discovered  by  the  impenous  spirit  which  he 
displayed  while  yet  a  boy  (Herod,  i.  114),  and 
when  he  gi*ew  up  to  manhood  his  courage  and 
genius  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Persians.     The 
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tyi'amiy  of  Astyages  had  at  that  time  alienated 
a  large  fiiction  of  the  Medes,  and  Cyrus  headed  d 
revolt  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
Median  king  B.C.  559,  near  Pasargadae  {Murgh-Aub, 
Strab.  XV.  730).  After  consolidating  the  empire 
which  he  thus  gained,  Cyrus  entered  on  that  career 
of  conquest  which  has  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
fia.st.  In  B.C.  546  (?)  he  defeated  Croesus,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the  prize  of  his  success. 
While  his  general  Hai"pagus  was  engaged  in  com- 
pleting the  redaction  of  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Babylonians.  Babylon  fell 
before  his  anny,  and  the  ancient  dominions  of 
Assyria  were  added  to  his  empire  (B.C.  538),  The 
conquest  of  Babylon  opened  the  way  for  gi-eater 
designs.  It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  planned  an 
invasion  of  Egypt ;  and  there  are  traces  of  campaigns 
in  Central  Asia,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
attempted  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Indus  (Ctes. 
Fers.  CO.  5  fF.).  Afterwards  he  attacked  the  Mas- 
sagetae,  and  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  214;  cf. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  2,  1)  he  fell  in  a  battle  against 
them  B.C.  529  (Clmtou,  F.  II.  vol,  ii.  301  ff.). 
His  tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pasargadae  (An*.  Exp. 
Al.  vi.  29),  the  scene  of  his  first  decisive  victory 
(Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  p.  351). 


Tomb  of  Cyma  at  Murg-Avh,  Ihe  ancient  Pasiirgadae. 


It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  details  of  the 
outline  thus  sketched.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
Cynas  was  already  regarded  as  the  national  hero  of 
Persia,  and  his  history  had  received  various  popular 
embellishments  (Herod,  i.  95;  of.  iii.  18,  160; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  1).  In  the  next  century  Xeno- 
pliou  chose  him  as  the  hero  of  his  romance,  and 
fact  and  fiction  became  thenceforth  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  classical  wiiters.  But  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  details  of  his  actions,  the  empire  which  he 
left  is  the  best  record  of  his  power  and  plans. 
Like  an  Oiiental  Alexander  he  aimed  at  universal 
dominion;  and  the  influence  of  Persia,  like  that  of 


*  In  an  inscription  he  is  described  as  "  Son  of 
Cambyses,  the  powerful  king"  (Col.  llawlinson,  on 
Herod,  i.  107). 

''  It  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  Cyrus  of  Scripture  and  profane 
history,  though  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Manchcs- 


Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from  which  it  sprunp;. 
In  every  aspect  the  reign  of  Cyrus  marks  an  epoch 
in  universal  history.  The  fall  of  Sardis  and  Baby- 
lon was  the  stai-ting-point  of  European  life;  and  it 
is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  begiiming  of  Grecian 
art  and  philosophy,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
constitution  synchronize  with  the  triumph  of  the  Ai-ian 
race  in  the  east  (cf.  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  p.  232), 
But  while  the  position  which  Cyrus  occupied 
with  regard  to  the  nations  of  the  world  is  strikingly 
significant,  the  personal  relations  to  God's  people, 
with  which  he  is  invested  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
full  of  a  more  peculiar  interest.^ 


ter  that  the  Cyrus  of  Herodotus  is  the  Nebuchadnez- 
zar of  the  Bible  has  found  advocates  in  Germany 
(Pressel,  s.  v.  Cyrus  in  Herzog's  J-Jnri/l'/op.).  It  is 
impossible  that  the  great  conqueror  of  Isaiah  can  bo 
merely  d  satrap  of  Xerxes. 
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Hitherto  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  been  brought  into  contact,  had  been  open 
oppressors  or  seductive  allies;  but  Cyrus  was  a 
generous  liberator  and  a  just  guai*Qian  of  their  rights. 
An  inspired  prophet  (Is.  sli v .  28)  recognised 
in  him  "a  shepherd''  of  the  Lord,  an  "anointed" 
king  (Is.  xlv.  1 ;  Pl^^D,  Messiah  ;  t^  XP^^'^V  f^°^^ 
Christo  meo) ;  and  the  title  seemed  to  later  writers 
to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  being  in  some 
-sense  a  type  of  Christ  himself  (Hieron.  Gomm.  in 
Is.  xlv.  1).  His  successes  are  connected  in  the  pro- 
phecy with  their  religious  issue ;  and  if  that  appear 
to  be  a  partial  view  of  history  which  represents  the 
restoration  of  a  poor  remnant  of  "captive  Israehtes 
to  theu-  own  land  as  the  final  cause  of  his  victories 
(Is.  xliv.  28-xlv.  4),  it. may  be  answered  that  the 
permanent  efforts  which.  Persia  has  wi'ought  upon 
the  world  can  be  better  traced  through  the  Jewish 
people  than  through  any  other  channel.  The  laws, 
the  literature,  the  religion,  the  very  ruins  of  the 
material  grandeur  of  Persia  have  passed  away ;  and 
still  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  effects  which 
they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  last  mission.  In  this  respect  also 
the  pai'allel,  which  has  been  already  hinted,  holds 
good.  Cyrus  stands  out  clearly  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  east,  as  Alexander  afterwards  of  the 
west.  The  one  lal  to  the  development  of  the  idea 
"of  order,  and  the  other  to  that  of  independence. 
Ecclesiastically  the  first  crisis  was  signalised 
by  the  consolidation  of  a  Church ;  the  second  by 
the  distinction  of  sects.  The  one  found  its  outward 
embodiment  in  "  the  great  Synagogue ;"  the  other 
in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmonaeans. 

The  edict  of  Cyms  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22-3 ;  Ezr.  i.  1^,  iii.  7, 
iv.  3,  V,  13,  17,  vi.  3)  was  in  fact  the  beginning 
of  Judaism ;  and  the  gx-eat  dianges  by  which  the 
nation  was  ti'ansformed  into  a  church  are  clearly 
marked. 

1 .  Tlie  lesson  of  the  kingdom  was  completed  by 
the  captivity.  The  sway  of  a  temporal  prince  was 
at  length  felt  to  be  at  best  only  a  fiiint  image  of 
that  ]Messianic  kingdom  to  which  the  prophets 
pointed.  The  royal  power  h^  led  to  apostasy  ia 
Israel,  and  to  idolatiy  in  Judah ;  and  men  looked 
for  some  other  outward  tbrai  in  which  the  law 
might  be  \isibly  reahzed.  Dependence  on  Persia 
excluded  the  hope  of  absolute  political  freedom  and 
offered  a  sure  guai'antee  for  the  liberty  of  reUgious 
organization. 

2.  The  captivity  which  was  the  punishment 
of  idolatry  was  also  the  limit  of  that  sin.  Thence- 
forth the  Jews  apprehended  fully  the  spiritual 
nature  of  their  faith,  and  held  it  fast  through  per- 
secution. At  the  same  time  wider  views  were 
opened  to  them  of  the  unseen  world.  The  powei"s 
of  good  and  e\il  were  recognised  in  their  action  in 
the  material  world,  and  in  this  way  some  preparation 
was  made  for  the  crowning  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  outward  Church  was 
connected  with  the  purifying  of  doctrine,  and 
served  as  the  form  in  which  the  tmth  might  be 
realised  by  the  mass.  Prayer — public  and  private 
— assumed  a  new  irapoi-tance.  The  prophetic  work 
came  to  an  end.  The  Scriptui-es  were  collected. 
The  "law  was  fenced**  by  an  oral  ti-adition. 
Synagogues  were  erected,  and  schools  formed. 
Scribes  shared  the  respect  of  priests,  if  they  did  not 
supei-sede  them  in  popular  regard. 

4.  Above  all,  the  bond  by  which  "  the  people 
of  ( ;o<i  "  was  held  together  was  at  ].-ii^h  felt  to 
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be  religious  and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily 
national.  The  Jews  were  incorporated  in  different 
nations,  and  still  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  ihe  centre 
of  their  faith.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan  were 
passed ;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  Spiritual  dispensar- 
tion  were  already  made  when  the  "  Dispersion*' 
was  established  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
(comp.  Xiebuhr's  Gesch.  Assurs  und  Bezels,  224  ff, ; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isrcxelj  iv.  GO  ff;  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Jv/lenthums,  i.  13  ff.).  [Dispersion 
OF  THE  Jews.]  [B.  F.  W.] 


DAB'AEEH  {rrOr\ ;  A€)Sy3t£;  Alex.  A^^piB; 

D(ibereth\.  Josh.  ixi.  28.  This  name  is  incorrectly 
spelt  in  the  A.  V.,  and  should  be  Dabeeath; 
which  see. 

DAB'BASHETH  (n^^"!  ;  Baiedpafia;  Alex. 

AaPdffdai ;  Dehhaseth\  a  town  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11  only). 

DAB'EPt  ATH  (with  the  art.  in  Josh.  mi*nn  • 

-  :  T  -  ' 

Aa^ipd)d  ;  Alex.  Aa^pdd  ;  in  Chron.  by  double 
copying,  t^v  Accept  Kal  t^]V  Aa0(^p  ;  Ifabereth\ 
a  town  on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12) 
named  as  next  to  Chi  sloth-Tabor.  In  the  h'st  of 
Levitical  cities  however  in  1  Chr.  vi.  72,  and  in 
Josh.  xxi.  28  (where  the  name  in  the  original  is 
the  same,  though  in  the  A.  V,  "  Dabareh  "),  it  is 
stated  as  belonging  to  Issachar.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
Dabaritta  (^Aa^apirray  K^fi-q)  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus  {B.  J.  ii.  21,  §3),  Under  Ihe  name  of 
Debdrieh  it  stUl  lies  at  the  western  foot  of  Tabor 
(ii.  350).  A  ti-adition  mentioned  by  Van  de  Velde 
{ii.  374)  makes  this  the  scene  of  the  miracle  on  the 
lunatic  child  performed  by  our  Lord  after  His  de- 
scent from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  Olatt.  xvii. 
14).     But  this  event  probablv  took  place  far  away. 

[G.] 

DA'BEIA,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
recorded  the  visions  of  Esdras  (2  lisd.  ilv.  24; 
comp.  ::>7,  42j. 

DApO'BI  '^cLKoi$ ;  Alei.  AoKovpl;  Accuba), 
1  Esd.  V.  28,     [Akkub.] 

DADDETTS,  or  SADDE'US  n  Esd.  viii. 
45,  4tj),  a  name  which  answers  to  the  Greelc 
AoSSaios,  or  AoKdaios^  which  is  itself  a  corruption 
of  Iddo  (Ezr.  viii,  17),  arising  out  of  the  preceding 
word  hy.     [Iddo.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

DA'GON  rpiil,  AdywVf  a  diminutive  of  3'n 

o.  fishy  used  in  a  ^nse  of  endearment:  cf.  Gesen. 
!  Tlies.  .5.  r.),  apparently  the  masculine  (1  Sam.  v. 
I  3,  4 ;  Sanction,  p.  28  ;  Movers,  Phocniz.  i.  144) cor- 
]  relative  of  Atargatis  [Atap.gatis],  was  the  na- 
;  tinnal  god  of  the  Philistines.  The  most  famous 
I  temples  of  Dagon  were  at  Gaza  (Judg.  svi.  21-30) 

and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  .5,  fi  ;  1  Chr.  x.  10).  The 
I  latter  temple  was  'V*-troyed  by  Jonathan  in  the 
I  ^hccabaean  wars  (1  ilacc.  x.  xi,  4,  ri.  4;  Joseph. 
j  Ant.  siii.  4,  §5).  Traces  of  the  worship  of  Dagon 
i  likewise  appear  in  the  names  Caphar-Dagon  (near 
I  Jamnia),  and  Beth-Dajon  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41) 

and  Asher(Josh.  .iix.27).    [Beth-Dagox.]    Dagon 
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was  represented  with  the  face  and  hands  of  a  man 
and  the  tail  of  a  fish  (1  Sam.  v.  5), 

In  the  Babylonian 
mythology  th,e  name 
Dagon,  Odakon  ('il5a- 
Kwt/)  is  applied  to  a 
fish-like  being  who 
"  rose  from  the  watei's 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Be- 
rosus,  in  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  AssurSf  p.  477) 
as  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  men." 
Niebuhr  appears  to  ■ 
identify  this  being  with 
the  Phoenician  god,  but 
Rawlinson  (Herodohcs^  i.  523  ff.)  regards  them  as 
wholly  distinct.  It  may  have  been  fi-om  a  confusion 
with  the  Babylonian  deity  that  the  Phoenician  Dagon 
has  been  compared  with  Zets  apdrpios,  the  author 
of  agriculture  (Philo  Bybl.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  i. 
10  ;  Sanchon.  p.  32),  as  if  the  name  were  connected 
with  p^n,  com  (StVcoi/,  Philo). 
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Fish-god,    From  Khoreabud 
(Layard.) 


Fish-god.    From  Nimroud.    (Layiird.) 


The  fish-like  form  was  a  natural  emblem  of  fi'uit- 
fulness,  and  as  such  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by 


Ah 


Flah-god  on  gems  in  Britiiih  Muncum.    (Layard.) 


seafaring  tribes  in  the  representation  of  their  gods. 
Various  kinds  of  fish  were,  as  is  well  known, 
objects  of  general  worship  among  the  Egyptians 
(Herod,  ii.  72  ;  Strab.  x\'ii.  p.  812).     [B.  F.  W.] 

DAI'SAN"  (Aaifftij/ ;  Alex.  Acff6.v  ;  Desanon)^ 
1  Esd.  V.  31.  [Kezin  ;  by  the  commonly  repeated 
change  of  K,  "I,  to  D,  1.] 

DALAI'AH  (n^'p'n  ;  Aa\aa-f'a  ;  Dalaia).  The 
sixth  son  of  Elioenai,  a  descendant  of  the  roval 
family  of  Judali  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

DALMANU'THA  {AaKiiavQve6.).  In  Matt, 
XV.  39  it  is  said  that  Jesus  "  came  into  the  bordei-s 
of  Magdala,"  while  in  Mark  viii,  10  we  read  that 
He  ^'  came  into  the  regions  (eiy  ra  ^uepTj)  of  Dal- 
manutha."  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  Dal- 
manutha  was  a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  close  upon 
the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  little  plain  of 
Gennesaret,  [Magdala.]  Immediately  south  of  it 
a  precipitous  hill  juts  out  into  the  sea.  Beyond 
this,  about  a  mile  from  Magdala,  a  naiTow  glen 
breaks  down  from  the  west.  At  its  mouth  are 
some  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which, 
just  by  the  beach,  are  several  copious  fountains, 
suiTOunded  by  heavy  ancient  walls,  and  the  rains 
of  a  village.  The  place  is  called  ' Ain-el~Bdrideh, 
"  the  cold  Fountain."  Here  in  all  probability  is 
the  site  of  the  long  lost  Dalmanutha.     [J.  L.  P,] 

DALMA'TIA  (AaKfxaTla),  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Naro  in  the  S.  to  the  Savus 
in  the  N.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  lUyrJcum  subsequently  to  Tibei-ius'  expe- 
dition, A.D.  9.  St.  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10):  he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  (Rom.  xv.  19),  for  the 
boundaiies  of  lUyricum  and  Dalmatia  were  not  well 
defined,  and  the  two  names  were,  at  the  time  St. 
Paul  wrote,  almost  identical.  [W.  L.  B,] 

DAL'PHON"  (pQ^'if;  A€\(pd}y,  some  MSS. 
Koi  ade\<}}tl)v ;  Belphm),  the  second  of  the  ten  sons 
of  Haman  ;  killed  by  the  Jews  on  the  13th  of  Adar 
(Esth.  ix.  7). 

DAM'AEIS  (AdfjLapLs),  an  Athenian  woman 
convei-ted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's  preaching 
(Acts  xvii,  34).  Chrysostom  {de  Sacerdotio,  iv. 
7),  and  others  held  her  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Dionysius  the  Ai*eopagite,  but  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  she  is  mentioned  together 
with  him  in  this  passage.  Grotius  and  Hemsterhuis 
think  the  name  should  be  Ad/ia\is,  which  is  fre- 
quently found  as  a  woman's  name ;  but  the  per- 
mutation of  A.  and  p  was  not  uncommon  both  in 
pronunciation  and  writing.  We  have  Kpi^avos 
and  K\i^avQS,  derjKd^os  and  Aeo/ccJpos,  ^o-6ko\os 
and  aiyiKope^Sy  from  the  obsolete  K6p(a  or  KtfAw, 
euro,  cola  (Lobeck  on  Phrynichus,  p.  652).  [H.  A.] 

DAKAS'CUS  {p\^^/[ ;  Aafj.a(rK6s  ;  Damas- 
cus) is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  has  at  all  times 
been  one  of  tlie  most  important,  of  the  cities  of 
Syria.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  of  vast  size  and  of 
extreme  fei-tility,  which  lips  east  of  the  gi-eat  chain 
of  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  This 
fertile  plain,  which  is  neai-ly  circular,  and  about 
30  miles  in  diameter,  is  due  to  the  river  Barada, 
which  is  probably  the  "Abana  "  of  Scripture.  This 
stream,  rising  high  up  on  the  western  flank  of  Anti- 
,  Libanus,  forces  its  way  through  the  chain,  running 
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for  some  time  among  the  raountains,  till  suddenly 
it  bui-sts  through  a  narrow  cleft  upon  the  open 
country  east  of  the  hills,  and  diffuses  fertility  fer  and 
wide.  [AlJANA.]  "  From  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tam-range,"  says  a  modem  traveller,  "you  look 
down  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen  in 
its  widest  and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  visible 
explanation  of  the  whole  secret  of  its  gi-eat  and  en- 
during chaim,  that  which  it  must  have  had  when 
it  was  the  solitai-y  seat  of  civilisation  in  Syria,  and 
which  it  will  have  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  The 
river  is  visible  at  the  bottom,  with  its  green  bants, 
rushing  through  the  cleft ;  it  bursts  forth,  and  as  if 
in  a  moment  scatters  over  the  plain,  through  a 
circle  of  30  miles,  the  same  verdure  which  had 
hitheiio  been  confined  to  its  single  channel.  .  .  . 
Far  and  wide  in  front  extends  the  level  plain,  its 
horizon  bare,  its  hues  of  sufTOunding  hills  bare,  all 
bai-e  far  away  on  the  roal  to  Palmyra  and  Bagdad. 
In  the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your  feet  the  vast 
lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  and  apricots 
waving  above,  com  and  grass  below ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking  out  its 
white  aims  of  sia-eets  hither  and  thither,  Mid  its 
white  minarets  above  the  tre^  which  embosom 
them,  the  city  of  Damascus.  On  the  right  towers 
the  snowy  height  of  Hermon,  overlooking  the  whole 
scene.  Close  behind  are  the  sterile  limestooe  moun- 
tains— so  that  you  stand  literally  between  the  lining 
and  the  dead"  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  p.  41 0  j .  Another 
writer  mentions  among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in 
question  '*  walnuts,  pomegranates,  figs, plums,  apri- 
cots, citrons,  pears,  and  apples"  (Addison's  Dam. 
and  Palmyra,  ii.  92).  OUve-trees  are  also  a  prin- 
dpal  feature  of  the  scene.  Besides  the  main  stream 
of  the  Barada,  which  runs  directly  through  the 
town,  supplying  its  public  cisterns,  baths,  and  foun- 
tains, a  number  of  branches  are  given  ofi^  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  which  inigate  the  meadows  and 
corn-fields,  turning  what  would  othenrise  be  a 
desert  into  a  garden.  The  various  streams  reunite, 
but  greatly  weakened  in  volume,  at  a  little  distance 
beyond  the  town  ;  and  the  Barada  flows  on  towards 
the  east  in  a  single  channel  for  about  15  miles, 
when  it  separates,  and  pours  its  waters  into  two 
small  and  shallow  lakra,  which  lie  upon  the  verge 
of  the  desert.  Two  other  sti-eams,  the  Wady 
HeUjort,  upon  the  north,  and  the  Awaj  upon  the 
south,  wliich  flows  direct  from  Hermon,  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend 
for  the  honour  of  representing  the  "  Phai-par  '*  of 
Scripture.     [Fharpap..] 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  \.  6)  Damascus 
was  founded  by  \Iz,  the  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson 
of  Sbem.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nexion with  Abraham ,  whose  steward  was  a  native  of 
the  place  (Gen.  xv,  2).  We  may  gather  from  the 
name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  from  the  statement  of 
Josephus,  which  connects  the  city  with  the  Ara- 
raaans,  that  it  was  a  Semitic  setth  ment.  Accord- 
ing to  a  ti-adition  presented  in  the  native  writer, 
Nicolaiis,  Abraham  sti^ivel  for  some  time  at  Da- 
mascus, after  leaving  (Jharran  and  before  entering 
'  the  promised  land,  and  during  his  stay  was  long  of 
the  place.  "  Abraham's  name  was,"  he  says,  "  even 
in  his  own  day  fiimiiiar  in  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
mascenes, and  a  village  was  shown  where  he  dwelt, 
which  was  called  after  him  "  (Fr.  30).  This  last 
circnmstance  would  seem  however  to  conflict  with 
the  notion  of  Abraluim  ha^nnGr  been  king,  since  in 
that  case  he  would  liave  dwelt  in  the  capital.  NV^- 
thing  more  is  known  of  Ikiniasv-us  until  the  tuin-  r.i 
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David,  when  '*  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  came  to 
succour  Hadadezer,  king  of  2^bah,"  with  whom 
David  was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  5  ;  1  Chr.  xviii,  5). 
On  this  occasion  David  "  slew  of  tlie  Syrians 
22,000  men;"  and  in  consequence  of  this  victory 
became  completely  master  of  the  whole  territory, 
which  he  garrisoned  with  Israelites.  "  David  put 
garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus;  and  the  Syrians 
became  servants  to  David,  and  brought  gifts" 
(2  Sam.  \'iii.  6).  Mcolaiis  of  Damascus  said  that 
the  name  of  the  king  who  reigned  at  this  time,  was 
Hadad  ;  and  he  ascribes  to  him  a  dominion,  not  only 
over  Damascus,  but  over  "all  Syria  except  Phoe- 
nicia" (^Fr.  31).  He  noticed  his  attack  upon 
David ;  and  related  that  many  battles  were  fought 
between  them,  the  last,  wherein  he  suffered  defeat, 
being  " upcm  the  Euphrates'*  According  to  this 
writer  Hadad  the  first  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  who 
took  the  same  name,  as  did  his  descendants  for  ten 
generations.  But  this  is  irreconcileable  with  Scrip- 
ture. It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  a 
certain  Rezon,  who  had  been  a  subject  of  Hadad- 
ezer, king  of  Zobah,  and  had  escaped  when  David 
conquered  Zobah,  made  himself  master  of  Da- 
mascus, and  established  his  own  rule  there  (1  K, 
xi.  23-5).  He  was  *'  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  tJie 
days  of  Solomon  .  .  .  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and 
reigned  over  Syria,"  Afterwards  the  &mily  of 
Hadad  appears  to  have  recovered  the  throne,  euid  a 
Benhadad,  who  is  pi'obably  Hadad  III.  ot  ^'icolaiis, 
a  grandson  of  the  antagonist  of  David,  is  found  in 
league  with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  Asa 
(1  K.  XV.  19;  2  Chr.  xvi.  3),  and  afterwards  in 
league  with  Asa  against  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  20). 
He  made  a  successful  invasion  of  the  Israelite  terri- 
toij  in  the  reign  of  that  king;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Omri  he  not  only  captured  a  number  of  Israelite 
cities  which  he  added  to  his  own  dominions,  but 
even  seems  to  have  exercised  a  species  of  lordship 
over  Samaria  itself^  in  which  he  acquired  the  right 
of  "  making  himself  streets  "  (1  K.  xx.  34 ;  comp. 
Xic.  D.  Fr.  31,  ad  fin.')  He  was  succeeded  by  lus 
son,  Hadad  IV.  (the  Benhadad  II.  of  Scripture,  and 
theBen-idri  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  who  came 
at  the  head  of  thirty-two  subject,  kiiigs  against 
Ahab,  and  laid  si^e  to  Samaria  (1  K.  xx.  1),  The 
attack  was  unsuccessful ;  and  was  followed  by  wars, 
in  which  \ictory  declared  itself  unmistakably  on 
the  side  of  the  Israelites  ;  and  at  last  Benhadad  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to  submit  to  a  treaty 
whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  his  fether  had  gained, 
and  submitted  in  his  tum  to  the  suzerMuty  of 
Ahab  (ib.  xx.  13-34).  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  perhaps  not  olKcn'ed.  At  any  rate  three 
years  aftenvards  war  broke  out  afresh,  through 
the  claim  of  Ahab  to  the  citv  of  Ramoth-Gil^ 
(1  K.  xxii.  1-4).  The  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab 
at  that  place  (ib.  15-37)  seems  to  have  enabled  the 
Spians  of  Damascns  to  resume  the  offensive.  Thdr 
bands  ravaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  reign 
of  Jehoram  ;  and  they  even  undertook  at  this  time 
a  second  siege  of  Siunaria,  which  was  fioistrated 
miraculously  (2  K.  vi.  24,  vii.  6-7).  After  this, 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts  against  the 
Israelite  capital.  The  cuneifoiro  inscriptions  show 
that  towarrls  the  close  of  his  reign  Benhadad  was 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a  great  conqueror,  who 
was  bent  on  extending  the  dominion  of  Assyria 
over  Syria  and  Palestine.  Three  several  attacks 
appear  to  have  V^en  made  by  this  prince  upon  Ben- 
hadad, who,  though  he  had  the  sopiy^rt  of  the 
I'hfrf'fiiriaiL'i,  the  Ilittites,  and  the  Hamathites,  was 
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unable  to  otrer  any  ellectiuil  opposition  to  the 
Assyrian  arms.  His  troops  were  worstccl  in  i^o 
veral  engiigements,  and  in  one  of  them  he  lost  as 
many  as  20,000  men.  It  may  have  been  these 
circumstances  which  encouraged  Hazael,  the  servant 
of  Benhadad,  to  murder  him,  and  seize  the  throne, 
which  Elisha  had  declared  would  certainly  one  day 
be  his  (2  K.  "viii.  15).  He  may  have  thought 
that  the  Syrians  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the 
removal  of  a  ruler  under  whom  they  had  suffered  so 
many  disasters.  The  change  of  rulers  was  not  at 
fiist  productive  of  any  advantage' to  the  Syrians. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Hazael  (about  C.C. 
884),  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  the  Ass3Tiaus, 
who  defeated  him  with  great  loss  amid  the  fast- 
nesses of  Anti-Libanus.  However,  in  his  other 
wars  he  was  more  fortunate.  He  repulsed  an  attack 
on  Ramoth-Gilead,  made  by  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah 
and  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  conjunction  (2  K. 
viii.  28-9)  ;  ravaged  the  whole  Israelite  territory 
east  of  Jordan  (ib.  x.  32-3)  ;  besieged  and  took 
Gath  (ib.  xii.  17;  comp.  Am.  vi.  2);  threatened 
Jerusalem,  which  only  escaped  by  paying  a  heavy 
ransom  (2  K.  xii.  18)  ;  and  established  a  species  of 
suzerainty  over  Israel,  which  he  maintained  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  handed  down  to  Benhadad, 
his  son  (2  K.  xiii,  3-7,  and  22).  This  prince  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  had  the  same  good  for- 
tune as  his  father.  Like  hiim,  he  "  oppressed 
Israel,"  and  added  various  cities  of  the  Israelites  to 
his  own  dominion  (2  K.  xiii.  25)  ;  but  at  last  a  de- 
liverer appeared  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the  son  of 
Jehoahaz,  "beat  Hazael  thiice,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Israel"  (verse  25).  In  the  next  reign  still 
ftu-ther  advantages  were  gained  by  the  Israelites. 
Jcioboam  II.  (ab.  B.C.  836)  is  said  to  have  "  reco- 
vered Damascus "  (ib.  xiv.  28),  and  though  this 
may  not  mean  that  he  captured  the  city,  it  at  least 
implies  tliat  he  obtained  a  certain  influence  over  it. 
The  mention,  of  this  circumstance  is  followed  by  a 
long  pause,  during  which  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
Syrians,  and  must  therefore  conclude  that  their  re- 
lations with  the  Israelites  continued  peaceable. 
When  they  reappear  nearly  a  century  later  (ab. 
B.C.  742)  it  is  as  allies  of  Israel  against  Judah 
(.2  K.  XV.  37).  We  may  suspect  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  union  now  established  between  two 
powers  which  had  been  so  long  hostile,  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  combining  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  who  at 
the  time  wej-e  steadily  pursuing  a  policy  of  en- 
croachment in  this  quarter.  Scripture  mentions 
the  invasions  of  Pul  (2  K.  xv.  19;  1  Chr.  v.  26), 
and  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29 ;  1  Chr.  v.  26) ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  almost  every 
Assyrian  monarch  of  the  period  made  wai"  in  this 
direction.  It  seems  to  have  been  during  a  pause  in 
the  struggle  that  Rezin  king  of  Damascus,  and 
Pekah  king  of  Israel,  resolved  conjointly  to  attack 
Jei-usalem ,  intending  to  depose  Ahaz  and  set  up  as 
king  a  creature  of  their  own  (Is.  vii.  1-6  ;  2  K. 
xvi.  5).  Ahaz  may  have  been  already  suspected 
of  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Assyria,  or  the  object 
may  simply  have  been  to  consolidate  a  power  ca- 
pable of  effectually  opposing  the  ai'ms  of  that 
country.  In  either  case  the  attempt  signally  failed, 
and  only  brought  about  more  rapidly  the  evil 
against  which  the  two  kings  wished  to  guard.  Je- 
rusalem successfully  maintained  itself  agaiflst  the 
combined  attack ;  but  Elath,  which  had  been  for- 
merly built  by  Azariah,  king  of  Judah,  in  territoiy 
regarded  as  Syrian  (2  K.  xiv.  22),  having  been 
taken  and  retained  by  Rezin  (ib.  xvi.  6) — Ahaz  was 
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induced  to  throw  himself  into  the  aiTiis  of  Tiglath- 
Pih'ser,  to  ask  aid  from  him,  and  to  accept  volun- 
tarily the  position  of  an  Assyrian  feudiitory  (ib. 
xvi.  7-8),  The  aid  sought  was  given,  with  the  im- 
portant result,  that  Rezin  was  slain,  th"  kingdom  of 
Damascus  bi'ought  to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself 
destroyed — the  inhabitants  being  cai'ried  captive 
into  Assyria  (ibid,  verse  9  ;  comp.  Is.  vii.  8  and 
Am.  i.  5). 

It  was  long  before  Damascus  recovered  from  this 
serious  blow.  As  Isaiah  and  Amos  had  prophesied 
in  the  day  of  her  prosperity,  that  Damascus  should 
be  "  taken  away  tiom  being  a  city  and  be  a  ruinous 
heap"  (Is.  xvii.  1),  that  "  a  five  should  be  sent 
into  the  house  of  Hazael,  which  should  devour  tiie 
palaces  of  Benhadad"  (Am.  i.  4j ;  so  Jeremiah, 
writing  about  is.C.  600,  declares  "Damascus  is 
waxed  feeble  and  turneth  herself  to  flee,  and  fear 
hath  seized  on  her ;  anguish  and  sorrows  have  taken 
her,  as  a  woman  in  ti-avail.  How  is  the  city  ot' 
praise  not  left,  the  city  of  my  joy!*'  (Jer.  xlix. 
24-5.)  We  do  not  know  at  what  time  Damascus 
was  rebuilt ;  but  Sti-abo  says  that  it  was  the  mobt 
famous  place  in  Spia  during  the  Persian  period 
(xvi.  2,  §19) ;  and  we  find  that  before  the  battle 
of  Issus  it  was  selected  by  Darius  as  the  city  to 
which  he  s.hould  send  for  better  secmity  the  greater 
part  of  his  treasures  and  valuables  (Arr.  Exp.  AL 
ii.  11).  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Issus  it  was 
taken  by  Pannenio  (ibid.)  ;  and  from  this  time  it 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance  under 
the  Greeks  ;  becoming  however  decidedly  second  to 
Antioch,  which  was  raised  up  as  a  rival  to  it  by 
the  Seleiicid£8.  From  the  raonarchs  of  tliis  house 
it  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  became  masters  of  it 
in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Mithridates  (ilfb.s'. 
Choren.  i.  14  ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  2, 
§3  ;  and  App.  Bell.  Mithr.  p.  244)*.  At  the  time 
of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas  (2  Cor. 
xi.  32),  an  Arabian  prince,  who  like  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Herod,  held  his  kingdom  under  the 
Romans  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvi.  11,  §9).  A  little 
later  it  was  reckoned  to  Decapolis  (Plin.  //,  iV. 
V.  16),  after  which  it  became  a  part  of  the  praVince 
known  as  Phoenicia  Libanesia  (Hierocl,  Synecd.  p. 
717).  ,  It  grew  in  magnificence  under  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  when  taken  by  the  Mahometan  Arabs 
in  A.D.  634,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the 
eastern  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  its  sub- 
sequent glories  under  the  Caliphs,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Tm-ks.  It  may  however  be  noticed,  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  an  inten-uption  to  its  prosperity, 
and  that  it  is  still  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants. 

Damascus  has  always  been  a  great  centre  for 
trade.  The  difficulties  aud  dangers  of  the  moun- 
tain passes  to  the  west  of  Anti-Libauus  made  the 
line  of  traflic  between  Egypt  and  Upper  Syria 
follow  the  circuitous  route  by  Damascus  rather 
than  the  direct  one  through  Coele-Syria,  while  the 
trade  of  Tyi-e  with  Assyria  and  the  East  generally, 
passed  naturally  through  Damascus  on  its  way  to 
Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates.  Ezekiel,  speaking  of 
Tyre,  says,  "  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the 
nmltitude  of  the  wares  of  thy  making^  for  the  mul- 
titude of  all  riches ;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and 
white  wool."  Tt  would  appear  from  this  that  Da- 
mascus took  manufactured  goods  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool 
and  wine.  The  former  would  be  produced  in 
abimdance  in  Coele-Syria  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  range,  while  the  latter  seems  to  have 
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been  grown  in  the  ncinity  of  Helbf/n,  a  village  still 
famous  for  the  produce  of  its  vines,  10  or  12  miles 
from  Damascus  to  the  north-west  {Geograpli.  Jour . 
vol.  xxvi,  p.  44),  But  the  yiassage  trade  of  Da- 
mascus has  probably  been  at  all  times  more  im- 
poitant  than  its  direct  commerce.  Its  merchants 
must  ha^'e  profited  largely  by  the  caravans  which 
continually  passed  through  it  on  their  way  to 
distant  countries.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early 
times  it  had  any  important  manufactures  of  i^ 
own.  According  to  some  expositors,  the  passage  in 
Amos  iii.  12,  which  we  translate  "  in  Damascus 
on  a  couch"  (CJHV  pl^DH^-T),  means  really  "  on 
the  damask  couch,"  which  would  indicate  that 
the  Syrian  city  harl  become  famous  for  a  textile 
fiibric  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  fabric  gave  rise  to  our 
own  word,  which  has  its  counterpart  in  Arabic 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  languages  of  modem  Eu- 
rope; but  it  is  questionable  whether  either  this,  or 
the  peculiar  method  of  working  in  steel,  which  has 
impressed  itself  in  a  similar  way  upon  the  speech 
of  the  world,  was  invented  by  the  Damascenes 
before  the  Mahometan  era.  In  ancient  times  they 
were  probably  rather  a  consuming  than  a  pro- 
ducing people,  as  the  jassage  in  Ezekiel  clearly 
indicates. 

(Jertain  localities  in  Damascus  are  shown  as  the 
site  of  those  Scriptural  events  which  especially  in- 
terest us  in  its  history,  A  "long  wide  thorough- 
fare " — leading  direct  from  one  of  the  gates  to  the 
Castle  or  palace  of  the  Pasha — is  "  called  by  the 
guides  '  Straight'  "  (Acts  Lx,  11)  ;  but  the  natives 
know  it  among  themselves,  as  "  the  Street  of 
Bazaars"  (Stanley,  p.  412).  The  house  of  Judas 
is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  the  street  "Straight" 
(Pococke,  ii.  1 W).  That  of  Ananias  is  also  pointed 
out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confidently 
said  to  be  "  an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees," 
and  used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground ;  but  this 
spot  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  whereas  St. 
Paul  must  have  approached  from  the  south  or  west. 
Again  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  "four  distinct 
spots  have  been  pointed  out  at  different  times" 
(Stanley,  p.  412)  as  the  place  where  the  "  great 
light  suddenly  shined  from  heaven  "  (Acts  ix.  3) ; 
so  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  of 
them.  The  point  of  the  walls  at  which  St.  Paul 
was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acts  ix.  25  ;  2  Cor,  xi. 
33)  is  also  shown ;  and,  as  this  locality  is  free 
from  objection,  it  may  be  accepted,  if  we  think 
that  the  ti-adition,  which  has  been  so  Pithless  or 
•■;()  uncertain  in  other  cases,  has  any  value  here. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  certain  places  are 
shown,  traditionally  connectf:d  with  the  prophf:t 
Elisha ;  but  these  local  legends  are  necessarily  even 
more  doubtful  than  those  which  have  reference  to  the 
comparatively  recent  age  of  the  Apostles. 

(See  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine ;  Maundrell's 
Jo-/mc;j  to  Damascus ;  Addison's  Dojanacm  and 
PiiUfujra. ;  Pococke's  Travels;  and  especially  Por- 
ter's Flte  Years  in  DamascuSf  and  his  ^<j-A)\xnt  of 


*  Gcseniu-s  has  pointed  out  a  alight  difltercnce  b|- 
twecn  the  two  derivations  ;  the  verb  being  active  In 
the  latter  and  passive  in  the  former  {TlieH.  336j. 
Thi'i  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  many  of  these  ancient  paronomaxtic  deriva- 
tions (comparrf  Abki.,  Benjamin,  and  others], 

•»  The  frequent  variations  in  the  LXX.  forbid  ab- 
solote  reliance  on  these  numbers ;  and,  in  addition, 
it  ehould  not  be  overlooked  that  the  censuit  in  N'um, 
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the  country  round  Damascus  in  the  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  xxvi.)  ■  [G.  R.] 

DAN,  1.  (("^  ;  A(£i/ ;  Joseph.  Adv,  dedxpiroy 
&v  rives  ^TTotep  Ktt/rb,  r^v  'ZW.  yKarrav ;  Dan). 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  first  of  Bilhah,  Rar 
chel's  maid  (Gen.  xxx,  6).  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel — " '  God  hath 
judged  me  (*33''I,  dananni)  .  .  .  and  given  me  a  son,* 
therefore  she  called  his  name  Dan,"  /.  e.  "  judge."  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  fGen.  xlix.  16)  this  play  on  the 
name  is  repeated — "  Dan  shall^  judge  (jH*,  yadin) 
his  people."  Dan  was  own  brother  to  Naphtali ;  and 
as  the  son  of  Rachel's  maid,  in  a  closer  relation  with 
Ptachel's  sons,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  than  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  his  name  and 
that  of  DiXAH,  the  only  daughter  of  Jacob  whose 
name  is  preserved. 

The  records  of  Dan  are  unusually  meagre.  Of 
the  patriarch  himself  no  personal  history  is,  unfor- 
tunately, preservetl.  Only  one  son  is  attributed  to 
him  (Gen.  xlvi.  23);  but  it  may  be  observed  tliat 
"  Hushim  "  is  a  plur^  form,  as  if  the  name,  not  of 
an  individual,  but  of  a  family ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
— ^whethei-  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Dan  are  omitterl  in  these  lists,  or  from  other 
causes — that  when  the  people  were  numbered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  this  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes, 
containing  ^'>1,1(}()  men  able  to  ser\'e.  The  position 
of  Dan  during  the  march  through  the  desert  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tabernacle  (N'um.  ii,  25). 
Here,  with  his  brother  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  the 
son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  was  his  station,  the 
hindmost  of  the  long  procession  (ii.    31,   x.   25), 

The  names  of  the  "captain  "  (N'K'J)  of  the  tribe 
at  this  time,  and  of  the  "  ruler  "  (the  Hebrew  word 
is  the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies 
(xiii,  12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  of 
one  who  played  a  promirnf-nt  part  at  that  tim'-, 
"Aholiab  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,"  associated  with  Bezaleel  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  fittings  of  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxxi.  *v,  kf..).  The  numbers  of  this  tribe 
were  not  subject  to  the  violent  fluctuations  which 
incieased  or  diminished  some  of  its  brethren  (comp. 
the  figures  given  in  Num.  i.  and  xxvi,),  and  it 
arrivf^l  at  the  threshold  of  the  Promised  Land,  and 
pass^fd  the  ordeal  of  the  rites  of  Baal-peor  (N'um. 
XXV.)  with  an  inrTease  of  1700  on  the  earlier 
census.**  The  remaining  notices  of  the  tribe  before 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan  are  unimj>ortant.  It 
furnished  a  ''prince"  (A'-x^i,*^  as  before)  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  land ;  and  it  was  appointed 
to  stand  on  Mount  Kbal,  still  in  company  with 
N'a]»hfali  (but  opp<^ite  to  the  othf^r  related  trills), 
at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and  cursing  (Dent, 
xxvii.  13),  Att'-r  this  nothing  is  heard  of  Dan  till 
thff  specification  of  the  inheritance  allotterl  to  him 
(Josh,  xix,  48;.  He  was  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  re- 
ceive his  portion,  and  that  portion,  according  t/>  the 
ref.ord  of  Jfjshua — strange  as  it  appears  in  the  fece 
of  the  numbers  just  quoted — was  the  smallest  of  the 


i.  i^  of  ftghting  men,  that  of  xxvi.  of  the  "children 
of  Reuben,"  &c.,  and  therefore  probably  without  that 
limitation. 

•=  ThiJi  one  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"prince,"  **  rxi\ifT"  "eaptain,"  "chif.-f,"  and  "  go- 
vfrnor," 
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twelve.''  But  notwithstanding  its  smallness  it  had 
eminent  natural  advantages.  On  the  north  and  east  it 
was  completely  embraced  by  its  two  brother-tribes 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  while  on  the  south-east 
and  south  it  joined  Judah,  and  was  thus  suiTounded 
by  the  three  most  powerful  states  of  the  whole 
confederacv.  Of  the  towns  enumerated  as  forming 
"the  '  border'  of  its  inheritance,"  the  most  easterly 
which  can  now  be  identified  are  Ajalon,  Zorah  (Za- 
reah),  and  Ir-Sheraesh  (or  Beth-shemesh ;  which 
see).  These  places  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  lower 
ranges  of  hills  by  which  the  highlands  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah  descend  to  the  broad  maiitime  plain, 
that  plain  which  on  the  S.  bore  the  distinctive 
name  ol"  "  the  Shefelah,"  and  more  to  the  N.,  of 
"Sharon."  From  Japho — afterwards  Joppa,  and 
now  Yafa — on  the  north,  to  Ekron  aud  Gath- 
rimmononthe  south — a  length  of  at  least  14  miles — 
that  noble  tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  By  Josephus 
(^Ant.  V.  1,  §22,  and  3,  §1)  this  is  extended  to  Ash- 
dod  on  the  south,  and  Dor,  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  on 
the  north,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole,  or  neai'ly  the 
whole,  of  the  great  plain.  But  this  rich  district,  the 
corn-field  and  the  garden  of  the  whole  south  of  Pales- 
tine (Stanley,  8.  and  P.  258),  which  was  the  richest 
prize  of  Phoenician  conquest  many  centuries  later,* 
and  which  even  in  the  now  degenerate  state  of  the 
country  is  enomiously  productive,  was  too  valuable 
to  be  given  up  without  a  struggle  by  its  original 
possessors.  The  Amorites  accordingly  "  forced  the 
childi'en  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would 
not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley " 
(Judg.  i.  34) — forced  them  up  from  the  corn-fields 
of  the  plain,  with  their  deep  black  soil,  to  the  vil- 
lages whose  ruins  still  crown  the  hills  that  skirt  the 
lowland.  True,  the  help  of  the  great  tribe  so  closely 
connected  with  Dan  was  not  wanting  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  "the  hand  of  the  children  of  Joseph," 
i.  e.  Ephraim,  "prevailed  against  the  Amorites" 
for  the  time.  But  the  same  thing  soon  occurred 
again,  and  in  the  glimpse  with  which  we  are  after- 
wards iavoured  into  the  interior  of  the  tribe,  in  the 
history  of  its  great  hero,  the  Philistines  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Amorites,  and  with  the  same  result. 
Although  Samson  "comes  down"  to  the  "vine- 
yards of  Timnath"  and  the  valley  of  Sorek,  yet 
it  is  from  Mahaneh-Dan — the  fortified  camp  of 
Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  behind  Kiijath- 
jearim — that  he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  natural 
fastness,  the  residence  of  his  father,  that  he  "  goes 
up "  again  after  liis  encounters,  and  that  he  is  at 
last  borne  to  his  family  sepulchre,  the  burying-place 
of  Manoah  (Judg.  xiv.  1,  5,  19,  xiii.  25,  xvi.  4  ; 
comp.  xviii.  12,  xvi.  31). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  how 
it  happened  that  long  afler  the  partition  of  the  land 
"  ail  the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  had  not  fallen  to 
them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel''  (Judg.  stviii.  1). 
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They  perhaps  furnish  a  reason  for  the  absence  of 
Daii  from  the  gi'eat  gathering  of  the  tribes  against 
Sisera  ''  (Judg.  v.  17).  They  also  explain  the  war- 
like and  independent  character  of  the  tribe  be- 
tokened in  the  name  of  their  head-quarters,  as 
just  quoted — Mahaneh-Dan,  "  the  camp,  or  host, 
of  Dan." — in  the  fact  specially  insisted  on  and  re- 
iterated (x\'iii.  11,  16,  17)  of  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  then'  600  wan-iorss  "appointed  with  wea- 
pons of  war," — and  the  lawless  freebooting  style 
of  their  behaviour  to  Micah.  There  is  something 
very  chai'acteristic  in  the  whole  of  that  most  fresh 
and  interesting  story  presei-ved  to  us  in  Judg,  xviii. 
— a  narrative  without  a  pfti-allel  for  the  vivid  glance 
it  affords  into  the  manners  of  that  distant  time — 
characteristic  of  boldness  and  sagacity,  with  a  vein 
of  grim  sardonic  humour,  but  mideformed  by  any 
unnecessary  bloodshed. 

In  the  "security"  and  "quiet"  (Judg.  xviii.  7, 
10)  of  their  rich  northern  possession  the  Danites 
enjoyed  the  leisure  and  repose  which  had  been 
denied  them  in  their  original  seat.  But  of  the  fate 
of  the  city  to  which  they  gave  "the  name  of  their 
father"  (Josh.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
The  strong  religious  feeling  which  made  the  Danites 
so  anxious  to  ask  counsel  of  God  from  Micah's 
Levite  at  the  commencement  of  their  expedition 
(Judg.  xviii.  5),  and  afterwai-ds  take  him  away  with 
them  to  be  "  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in 
Israel,"  may  have  pointed  out  their  settlement  to 
the  notice  of  Jeroboam  as  a  fit  place  for  his  north- 
ern sanctuary.  But  beyond  the  exceedingly  ob- 
scure notice  in  Judg.  xviii.  30,  we  have  no  infor- 
mation ^  on  this  subject.  From  2  Clu-.  ii.  14  it  would 
appear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their  purity 
of  lineage,  but  had  intermanied  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  the  country.  (See  an  elaboration  of  this 
in  Blunt,  Coincidences,  Pt.  II.  iv.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).  Asher  is  omitted, 
but  the  "  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  "  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  22.  But  from  this  time 
forward  the  name  as  applied  to  the  tribe  vanishes  ; 
it  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  northern  city.  In  the 
genealogies  of  1  Chr.  ii.  to  xii.  Dan  is  omitted  en- 
tu-ely,  which  is  remarltable  when  the  gi'eat  fame  of 
Samson  and  the  warlike  ciharacter  of  the  tribe  are 
considered,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  its  genealogies  had  perished.  It  is  per- 
haps allowable  to  suppose  that  little  care  would  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  records  of  a  tribe  which  had 
left  its  original  seat  neai-  the  head-quarters  of  the 
nation,  and  given  its  name  to  a  distant  city  notorious 
only  as  the  seat  of  a  rival  and  a  forbidden  worship. 
Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  who 
were  sealed  by  the  Angel  in  the  vision  of  St.  John 
(Rev.  vii.  5-7). 

The  mention  of  this  tribe  in  the  "  blessings"  of 
Jacob  and  Moses  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  is 


d  The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  in  this  record  is 
in  the  order  of  their  topographical  position,  from  S. 
to  N.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dan  is  named  after 
Naphtali  and  Asher,  as  if  already  associated  with  the 
northern  position  afterwards  occupied  by  the  city 
Dan.  This  is  also  the  cat-e  in  Judg.  i.  34,  and  1  Glir. 
xii.  35.  The  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  explana- 
tion has  been  offered  of  this  apparent  anomaly. 

"  See  the  inscription  of  king  Esmunazar,  as  inter- 
preted by  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  278,  258). 

'  Ewald  ascribes  it  to  their  being  engaged  in  com- 
merce [Dichter,  i.  130).  This  may  have  been  the 
oase  with  Asher,  but  can  hardly,  for  the  x'easons  ad- 


vanced above,  have  been  so  with  Dan.  The  "  ships  " 
of  Deborah's  song  arc  probably  only  a  bold  figure,  in 
allusion  to  Joppa. 

6  The  complete  appointment  of  these  warriors  is 
perhaps  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  tribe  being  prac- 
tised in  war,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  the  Phi- 
listine policy  to  deprive  of  their  arms  those  whom 
they  had  conquered  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  19-21,  and 
perhaps  also  Samson's  rude  weapon,  the  jaw-bone), 

^  For  "the  captivity  of  the  land,"  ^1X,  Ewald 
proposes  to  read  "  of  the  ark,"  |*1"1X  ;  that  is,  till  the 
time  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.  iv.  11),  Oesch.  ii.  pt.  2.  233. 
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difficult  to  extract  any  satis&ctory  meaning  from 
them.  Herder's  interpretation  as  given  by  ?rof. 
Stanley  will  fitly  close  this  notice. 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan 
iu  Jacob's  ble^ing  relates  to  the  original  settlement 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  Judah,  or  to  the  north- 
em  outpost.  Herder's  explanation  will  apply 
almost  equally  to  both.  *Dan/  thejiidge,  'shall 
judge  his  people ;'  he  the  son  of  the  concubine  no 
less  than  the  sons  of  Leah  ;  he  the  frontier  tribe  no 
less  than  those  in  the  places  of  honour  shall  be  *  as 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.*  '  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent 
by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,'  that  is  of  the 
invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west, 
'  that  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse/  the  indigenous 
-ierpent  biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite 
warfare,  *  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards,' 
And  his  war-cry  as  from  the  frontier  fortresses 
shall  be  '  For  Thy  salvation,  0  Lord,  I  have 
waited  !' '  In  the  ble^ing  of  Moses  the  southern 
Dan  is  lost  sight  of.  The  Lorthem  Dan  alone  ap- 
pears, with  the  same  characteristics  though  under 
a  different  image ;  *  a  lion's  whelp '  in  the  far  north, 
iis  Judah  in  the  far  south:  *  he  shall  leap  from  Ba- 
shan  ** — from  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  where  he  is 
couched  watching  for  his  prey." 

2.  (1*^  ;  Adv ;  Joseph,  rh  Advov ;  Dan.)  The 
well-known  city,  so  familiar  as  the  most  northern 
landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  common  expression 
"  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba."  The  name  of  the 
place  was  originally  Laish  or  Leshem  (Josh.  xii. 
47).  Its  inhabitants  Hved  "  after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidoaians,"  a.  e.  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
without  defence.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  Phoenicians,  though  it  may  perhaps  he  in- 
ferred from  the  parentage  of  Huram — his  mother 
"  of  the  daughters  of  I^,"  his  &ther  "  a  man  of 
Tyre"  (_2  Chr.  ii.  14).  Living  thus  "quiet  and 
secure,"  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active  and 
practised  freebooters  of  the  Danites.  They  con- 
ferred upon  their  new  acquisition  the  name  of 
their  own  tribe,  "  after  the  name  of  their  &ther 
who  was  bom  unto  Israel"  (Judg.  xviii.  29; 
Josh,  six,  47),  and  Laish  became  Dan. 

The  locality  of  the  town  is  specified  with  some 
minuteness.     It  was  "  fiir  from  Zidon,"  and  *'  in  the 

valley  (pOV,  Emek)  that  is  by  (h)  Beth-rehob," 
but  as  this  latter  place  has  not  been  identified  with 
certainty,  the  position  of  Dan  must  be  ascertained 
by  other  means. 

The  graven  image  which  the  wandering  Danites 
had  stolen  from  Micah  they  set  up  in  their  new 
home,  and  a  line  of  priests  was  established,  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  even 
descended  from  Moses,^  was  not  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
priesthood.  To  the  form  of  this  image  and  the 
nature  of  the  idolatry  we  have  no  clue,  nor  to  the 
relation,  if  any,  which  existed  between  it  and  the 
cali-woi-ship  atterwards  instituted  there  by  Jeio- 
boam  (1  K.  xii.  29,  30).  The  latter  is  alluded  to  by 
Amos  (viii.  14)  in  a  passage  which  possibly  preserves 


*  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Jacob's  blessing  on 
Dan  is  a  prophetic  allosion  to  Samson,  the  great 
"Judge"  of  the  tribe;  and  the  ejaculation  with 
which  it  closes  was  that  actually  uttered  by  Samson 
when  brought  into  the  temple  at  Gaza.  (See  the 
Targum  Ps.  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xlix.  16,  17 ;  and  the 
quotations  In  Kaliwh'e  Genesis  ad  loc.)  Modem  critics 
likewi.se  see  an  alltmion  to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the 
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a  formula  of  invocation  or  adjuration  in  tiee 
among  the  worshippers  ;  but  the  passage  is  very 
obscure. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Danites  at  Dan 
it  became  the  acknowledged  extremity  of  the 
country,  and  the  formula  "  from  Dan  even  to 
Beersheba"  is  frequent  throughout  the  historical 
books  (Judg.  XX.  1  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20 ;  2  Sam.  iii. 
10,  xvii.  11,  xxiv.  2,  15;  1  K.  iv.  25).  In  the 
later  records  the  form  is  reversed,  sad  becomes 
"  from  Beersheba  even  to  Dan  "  (1  Chr.  xxi.  2  ; 
2  Chr.  XXX,  5). 

Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste 
by  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv,  20  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4j,  and 
this  is  the  last  mention  of  the  place. 

Various  considerations  would  incline  to  the  sus- 
picion that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a 
tar  eai'lier  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites. 
These  are: — (1,)  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the 
Orientals  —  apparent  in  numerous  cases  in  the 
Bible — to  initiate  a  sanctuary,  or  to  adopt  for 
worship  any  place  which  had  not  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  holiness  from  pre-historic  times.  (2.) 
The  correspondence  of  Dan  with  Beersheba  in  con- 
nexion with  th*  life  of  Abraham — the  origin  of 
Beersheba  also  being,  as  has  been  noticed,  enve- 
loped in  some  diversity  of  statement.  (3.)  More 
particularly  its  incidental  mention  in  the  very  clear 
and  circumstantial  narrative  of  Gen.  xiv.  14,  as  if 
well  known  even  at  that  very  early  period.  Its 
mention  in  Deut.  xxxiv,  1  is  also  before  the  events 
related  in  Judg.  xviii.,  though  stUl  many  centuries 
later  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  But  the  subject 
is  very  difficult,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  arrive 
at  more  than  conjecture  upon  it. 

With  r^ard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three  explanations 
suggest  themselves.  1.  That  another  place  of  the 
same  name  is  intended.  (See  Kalisch,  ad  loc.  for 
an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jaan;  another  is 
dispo^  of  by  Prof.  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  400.) 
Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of  Josephus 
(comp.  Ant,  i.  10,  §1,  with  v.  3,  §1)  and  of 
Jerome  {Onomast.  Laisa,  comp.  with  Quaest. 
Hehr.  in  Gene$im,  xiv.  14),  who  both  unhesi- 
tatingly identify  the  Dan  of  the  Danites,  near 
Paneas,  with  the  Dan  of  Abraham.  2.  That  it  is 
a  prophetic  anticipation  by  the  sacied  historian  of  a 
name  which  was  not  to  exist  till  centuries  later, 
just  as  Samson  has  been  held  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  blessing  of  Dan  by  Jacob.  3.  That  the  pas- 
sage originally  contained  an  older  name,  as  Laish ; 
and  that  when  that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the 
new  name  was  inserted  in  the  MSS.  This  last  is 
Ewald's  (Gesch.  i.  73;,  and  of  the  three  is  the 
most  feasible,  especially  when  we  consider  the  cha- 
racteristic, genuine  air  of  the  sto.  y  in  Judges,  which 
fixes  the  origin  of  the  name  so  circumstantially. 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  3,  §1)  speaks  positively  of  the 
situation  of  Laish  as  "not  far  from  ilount  Libanus 
and  the  springs  of  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  (aori) 
the  great  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon "  (compare 
also  Ant.  viii.  8,  §4);  and  this,  as  just  said,  he 
identifies  with  the  Djin  in  Gen.  xiv.  14  (Ant.  i. 


blessing,  which  they  presxmie  on  that  account  to  have 
been  written  after  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  i.  92).  Jerome's  observations  (Qu.  in  Gen.)  on 
this  passage  are  very  interesting. 

''  Moses  is  doubtless  the  genuine  reading  of  the 
name,  which,  by  the  insertion  of  an  N,  was  changed 
by  the  Jews  into  Manassch,  as  it  stands  in  the  A.  V. 
of  Judg.  xviii.  30-     [MASAssEn,  5.] 
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10,  §1).  In  consooance  with  this  are  the  notices 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  derives  the  word  "  Jordan " 
from  the  names  of  its  two  sources.  Dan,  the 
westernmost  and  the  smaller  of  the  two,  he  places 
at  four  miles  from  Paneas  on  the  road  to  Tyre. 
In  perfect  agreement  with  this  is  the  position  of 
Tell  el-Kadi,  a  mound  from  the  foot  of  which 
gushes  out  "  one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  the 
world,"  the  main  source  of  the  Jordan  (Rob.  iii. 
39U-3  ;  Stanley,  394,  5).  The  Tell  itself,  rising 
from  the  plain  by  somewhat  steep  teiTaces,  has  its 
long,  level  top  strewed  with  ruins,  and  is  very  pro- 
bably the  site  of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Dan.  The 
spring  is  called  el  Ledddn,  possibly  a  coiTuption  of 
Dan  (Rob.  iii.  392),  and  the  stream  fi'om  the  spring 
Nahr  ed  Dhan  (Wilson,  ii.  173),  -while  the  name. 
Tell  el  Kadi,  "  the  Judge*s  mound,"  agrees  in 
signification  with  the  ancient  name.'  Both  Dr. 
Robinson  and  Prof.  Stanley  give  the  exact  agree- 
ment of  the  spot  with  the  requtfements  of  the 
story  in  Judg.  xviii. — ■"  a  good  land  and  a  large, 
where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  on  the 
earth"  (Rob.  396 ;  Stanley,  as  above).  [G.] 

DAN-JA'AN  (ir_-t'1 ;  ^aviUv  /col  OhUv ; 
Alex.  Aaviapav  Kal  lovhiv  ;  Dan  silvestria),  a 
place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the 
points  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  occurs  between  Gilead  and  Zidon — and 
therefore  may  have  been  somewhere  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dan  (Laish),  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
The  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  and  of  the  Vulg. 
was  evidently  ly*  1*1,  Banrjaar^  the  nearest  trans- 
lation of  which  is  "  Dan  in  the  wood."  This  read- 
ing is  approved  by  Gesenius,  and  agrees  with  the 
character  of  the  country  about  Tel  el-Kadi.  Fiirst 
(Havdworterbuch,  303)  compares  Dan-jaan  with 
Baal-jaan,  a  Phoenician  divinity  whose  name  is 
found  on  coins.  Thenius  suggests  that  Jaan  was 
originally  Laish,  the  ?  having  fallen  away,  and  jj? 
having  been  substituted  for  t^  {Exeg.  Hdbuch. 
on  Sam.  257).*  There  seems  no  reason  for  doubts 
ing  that  the  well  known  Dan  is  intended.  We  have 
no  record  of  any  other  Dan  in  the  north,  and  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  Dan,  as  the  accepted  northern 
limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  important  a  place 
to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  as  that  in  the 
text.  Dr.  Schultz,  the  late  Prussian  Consul  at 
Jerusalem,  discovered  an  ancient  site  called  Danian 
or  Danyal,  in  the  mountains  above  Khan-en- 
Nakura,  south  of  Tyre,  which  he  proposes  to 
identify  with  Dan-jaan  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
306),  but  this  requires  confirmation.  [G.] 

DANCE.  As  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
'xmiversally  express  themselves  in  movements  and 
gestures  of  the  body,  efforts  have  been  made  among 
all  nations,  but  especially  among  those  of  the  south 
and  east,  in  proportion  as  they  seem  to  be  more 
demonstrative,  to  reduce  to  measure  and  to  strengthen 
by  unison  the  more  pleasurable — those  of  joy. 
The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  uni- 
versally  as   symbolical  of  some  rejoicing,    and   is 
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'  This  agreement  in  moaning  of  the  modtrn  name 
with  the  ancient  is  so  rare,  that  little  dependence  can 
he  placed  on  it.  Indeed,  Stanley  {S.  ^  P,  394  note)  has 
shown  grounds  for  at  least  questioning  it.  The  modern 
names,  -when  representatives  gf  the  ancient,  generally 
agree  in  sound,  though  often  disagreeing  in  meaning. 

*  Not  a  bad  specimen  of  the  wild  and  gratuitous 
suggestions  which  sometimes  occur  even  in  these, 
generally,  careful  Manuals. 


often  coupled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  mourn- 
ing, as  in  Eccles.  iii.  4,  "a  time  to  mourn  and 
a  time  to  dance"  (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  11  ;  Matt,  xi, 
17).  In  the  earlier  period  it  is  found  combined 
with  some  song  or  refrain  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  IS, 
19  ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  11);  and  with  the  t]n,  or  tam- 
bourine (A.  V.  **  timbrel"),  more  especially  in  those 
impulsive  outbursts  of  popular  feeling  which  can- 
not find  sufficient  vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture 
singly.**  Nor  is  there  any  more  strongly  popular 
element  traceable  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Jews  than  the  opportunity  so  given  to  a  prophet  or 
prophetess  to  kindle  enthusiasm  for  Jehovah  on 
momentous  crises  of  national  joy,  and  thus  root  the 
theoci*acy  in  their  deepest  feelings,  more  especially  in 
those  of  the  women,  themselves  most  easily  stirred, 
and  most  capable  of  exciting  othei-s.  The  dance  was 
regfa-ded  even  by  the  Romans  as  the  worship  of  the 
body,  and  thus  had  a  place  amongst  sacred  things : 
"  Sane  ut  in  religionibus  saltaretur,"  says  Sei-vius  ad 
Virg.  B\icol,  V.  73,  "  haec  ratio  est,  quod  nullam 
majoies  nostri  partem  °  corporis  esse  voluerunt, 
quae  non  sentiret  religionem."  A  similar  sentiment 
is  conveyed  in  Ps.  xxxv,  10, — "  All  my  bones  shall 
say,  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee  ?"  So  the  "  tongue  '* 
is  the  best  member  .among  many,  the  "  glory  "  (Ps. 
Ivii.  8)  of  the  whole  frame  of  flesh,  every  part  of 
which  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  praises  of  God. 
Similarly  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Athenaeus 
to  Socrates  the  following  fragment — 

ot  fie  xopots  KahXiaTO.  Qiovq  Ttfj-iJiiTLV  apiorot 

who  also  praises  among  styles  of  dancing  ri  eSiyeves 
Kal  &i/SpQj5es  (Athen.  xiv.  627  ;  comp.  Arr.  Alex, 
iv.  11). 

Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common  in  private 
entertainments.  Many  representations  of  dances 
both  of  men  and  women  are  found  in  the  Egyptian 
paintings.  The  "  feast  unto  the  Lord,"  which  Moses 
proposed  to  Pharaoh  to  hold,  was  really  a  dance 
(  jn;  see  below). 

Plato  certainly  {Zeg.  vii.  6)  reckons  dancing 
(6pxv<J'is)i\s-paxt  of  gymnastics  (yvfivacTTiKi)).  So 
far  was  the  feeling  of  the  purest  period  of  antiquity 
from  attaching  the  notion  of  effeminacy  to  dancing, 
that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of  wai'like  exei'cise  are 
mutually  interwoven,  and  their  terms  almost  cor- 
respond as  synonyms  (Horn.  Tl.  xvi.  617  ;  comp. 
Creuzer,  Symb.  ii,  367,  iv.  474  ;  and  see  especially 
Lucian  de  Salt.,  passim).  Women,  however,  among 
the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their  especial  means  of 
expressing  their  feelings  ;  and  when  their  husbands 
or  friends  returned  from  a  battle  on  behalf  of  life  and 
home,  felt  that  they  too  ought  to  have  some  shore 
in  the  event,  and  found  that  share  in  the  dance  of 
triumph  welcoming  them  back.  The  "  eating  and 
drinking  and  dancing "  of  the  Amalekites  is  recoided, 
as  is  the  people's  "rising  up  to  play"  (pHV 
including  a  revelling  dance),  with  a  tacit  censure; 
the  one  seems  to  mark  the  lower  civilization  of  the 


•"  The  proper  word  for  this  combination  is  pHK' 
(Judg.  xvi.  25  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  5,  21^; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  8,  xv.  29  ;  Jer.  xxx.  19),  though  it  also 
includes  other  senses. 

"  Among  Romans  of  a  late  period  the  sentiment 
had  expired.  "  Nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte 
insanit "  {Cic.  pro  Mur.  14).  Perhaps,  however,  the 
standard  of  morals  would  rather  lead  us  to  expect  that 
drunkenness  was  common  than  that  dancing  waa  rare 
2  C  2 
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Amalekites,  the  other  the  looseness  of  conduct  into 
which  idolatry  led  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xxxii.  6  •, 
1  Cor.  X.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  16).  So  among  the 
Bedouins,  native  dances  of  men  are  mentioned 
(Lynch,  Dead  Sea,  295 ;  Stanley,  56, 466),  and  are 
probably  an  ancient  custom.  The  Hebrews,  how- 
ever, save  in  such  moments  of  temptation,  seem  to 
h;ive  left  dancing  to  the  women.  But  more  esjie- 
cially  on  such  occasions  of  triumph,  any  woman 
whose  nearness  of  kin  to  the  champion  of  the 
moment  gave  her  a  public  character  amon;^  her 
own   sex,   seems   to  have    felt    that    it  was   her 


EgyptiriB  dancc«.    (Wilkinson.) 

part  to  lead  such  a  demonstration  of  triumph, 
or  of  welcome;-  so  j\Iinam  (Ex.  xv.  20)  and  so 
Jqththah's  daughter  (Judg,  xi.  VA),  and  simi- 
I;iily  there  no'ddubt  was,  though  none  is  m'-n- 
tioned,  a  chorus,  and  dance  of  womf^n  le<l  by  I)r- 
Iwrah,  as  the  'song  of  the  men  hy  Barak  (comp, 
.Tud^'.  V.  1  with  Ex.  XV.  1,  20),  .Similarly,  too, 
.Judith  (xv.  12,  1.3)  leads  hor  own  song  and  dance 
of  ti-iiiraph  over  Holofemes.  There  was  no  such 
leader  of  the  choir  mentioned  in  the  case  of  David 
and  .Saul.  Hence  whereas  Miriam  "  answ^if-d " 
the  entire  chorus  in  ilx.  xv,  21,  the  womt-n  in  th'; 
latter  case  "  answered  one  another  as  tii'-y  played  " 
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(1  Sam.  xvlii.  7),  that  "answer"  embodying  the 
sentiment  of  the  occasion,  and  fonning  the  burden 
of  the  song.  The  "coming  out"  of  the  women  to 
do  this  (Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam,  xviii.  6;  comp. 
"  went  out,"  Ex.  xv.  20)  is  also  a  feature  worthy 
of  note,  and  implies  the  object  of  meeting,  attend- 
ing upon,  and  conducting  home.  So  Jephthah's 
daughter  met  her  father,  the  "  women  of  all  the 
cities  '*  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saul  and  David, 
and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  same  way  "goes 
out"  before  "Jehovah"  the  "man  of  war," 
whose  presence  seems  implied.  This  marks  the 
peculiarity  of  David's  conduct,  when,  on  the  return 
of  the  Ark  of  *'lod  from  its  long  sojouni  among 
strangers  and  borderers,  he  (2  Sam,  vi,  5-22) 
was  himself  choregus ;  and  here  too  tlie  women, 
with  their  timbrels 'i  (see  especially  v.  5,  19,  20, 
22),  took  an  important  share.  This  feet  brings  out 
more  markedly  the  feelings  of  Saul's  daughter 
Michal,  keeping  aloof fiom  the  occa»ion,  and  "  look- 
ing through  a  window  "  at  the  scene.  She  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  examples  of  Miriam,  &c., 
have  herself  led  the  female  choir,  &nd  so  come  out 
to  meet  the  Ark,  and  her  lord.  She  stays  with  the 
"  household  "  (ver.  20),  and  "  comr^  out  to  meet" 
him  with  reproaches,  perhaps  feeling  that  his  zeal 
was  a  rebuke  to  her  apathy.  It  was  before  "  the 
handmaids,"  i.  e.  in  leading  that  choir  which  she 
should  have  led,  that  he  had  "  unoovfred "  him- 
self; an  unkingly  exposure  as  she  thought  it,  which 
the  dance  rendered  necessary*^ — the  weaiing  merely 
the  ephod  or  linen  tunic.  The  occasion  was  meant 
to  be  popularly  viewed  in  connexion  with  David's 
subjugation  of  various  enemies  and  accession  to  the 
thi-one  of  Israel  (see  1  Chr.  xii,  23 — xiii,  8) ;  he 
accordingly  thinks  only  of  the  honour,  of  God  who 
had  so  advanced  him,  and  in  that  forgets  self  (comp. 
Miiller,  de  Davide  ant.  Arc.  Utfolini,  xxxii,).  From 
the  mention  of*' damsels,"  "  timbrels,"  and  "  dances" 
(Ps.  Ixviil.  25,  cxlix.  3,  cl,  4),  as  elements  of 
religious  worship,  it  may  perhaps  be  infen'ed  that 
David's- feeling  led  him  to  incorporate  in  its  rites 
that  popular  mode  of  festive  celebration.  This 
dofs  not  seem  to  have  survived  him,  for  as  Saiil- 
schiltz  remarks  (Archaeol.  der  Hebr.  vol.  1.  p.  299), 
in  the  mention  of  religious  revivals  under  Hezeki^ 
and  Josiah,  no  notice  of  them  occurs;  and  this, 
although  the  "  words,"  the  "  writing,"  and  the 
"  commandment  of  David"  on  such  subjects,  aie 
distinctly  alluded  to  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30,  xxxv.  4,  15), 
It  is  possible  that  the  banishing  of  this  i«opuJar 
element,  which  found  its  vent  no  doubt  in  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  Baal  and  Astartc  (as  it  ceilainly 
did  in  those  of  the  golden-calf,  ICx,  xxxii.  19),  made 
those  efforts  take  a  less  firm  hold  on  tlip  jifojtle. 
tlian  they  mi^ht  have  done  ;  nnd  that  David's  moie 
comprehensive  scheme  mi;;ht  have  retained  some  tics 
of  feeling  whicli  were  thus  lost.  On  the  other  hand 
was  doubtless  the  p'-ril  of  the  loose  morality  which 
commonly  utt'-nde  1  lest  ive  dances  at  heathen  shrines. 
Certainly  in  later  Ju^laism  the  dance  wait  included 
among  some  relicHous  festi\'itics,  e.f}.  the  feast  of  Ta- 
b';maclcs  C^lishiia, -V'/ica/i,  v,  3,4),  where, however, 
the  performers  were  men.  This  w;i>,  probably,  a  mere 
following  the  example  of  David  in  the  letter.    Also 


»!  The  P|D  was  clearly  the  women's  instrument. 
See  the  allotment  of  the  other  different  instruments 
to  men  in  1  Chr.  xv.  10-21,  and  xvi.  (J,  42;  comp. 

also  the  nisDin  T\\ty?v.  of  p«.  ixvLii,  2:.. 

^  Some  commcntatort*  have  been  at  pains  to  point 


out  that  it  waH  md  the  act  of  dancinfj,  hut  the  dress 
divf.-stcd  of  upper  rohcs  which  was  the  subject  of 
remark.  But  clearly  the  "  dancing  with  all  his 
might "  could  hardly  be  done  in  the  dignified  costume 
of  royalty  :  every  Hebrew  would  fro  that  the  one 
implied  the  other.     Comp.  Kx.  xxxii.  G,  25 
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in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances  of  the 
virgins  in  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19-23)  were  certainly 
part  of  a  religious  festivity.  It  seems  also  from 
this  last  instance  clear,  and  from  the  others  pro- 
b'able,  that  such  dances  wei-e  perfonned  by  maidens 
apart  from  men,  wjiich  gives  an  additional  point  to 
the  reproach  of  Michal.  What  the  fashion  or 
figure  of  tlie  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  question  ;  nor 
is  it  likely  to  have  lacked  such  variety  as  would 
adapt  it  to  the  various  occasions  of  its  use.  The 
woixi  Jjn  means  to  move  in  a  ring,  or  round  ; 
whence  in  Ps.  xlii.  4  we  find  Jj'in  flOn,  meaning  a 
festive  crowd,  apparently  as  dancing  in  a  ring. 
So  Sin,  whence  n?in?3,  means  to  turn.  In 
modern  Oiiental  dances  a  woman  leads  off  the 
dance,  the  others  then  follow  lier  with  exact  imita- 
tion of  her  artistic  and  graceful  attitudes.  A 
parallelism  of  movement  is  also  incident  to  it 
(Saalschutz,  ib.  p.  301).  Possibly  Miriam  so  led 
her  countrywomen.  The  same  writer  thinks  that 
in- Cant.  vi.  13,  the  words  DI-JilDi]  flVnO  (A.V. 
"  company  of  two  armies")  imply  two  rows  of 
dancing  girls,  and  that  the  address  in  the  singular 
number,  "  return,  return,"  and  again  in  vii.  1  ap- 
plies to  the  movements  of  the  individual  performer 
in  a  kind  of  contra -danse.  The  intei-pretation,  how- 
ever, does  not  remove  the  obscurities  of  the  passage. 

Dancing  also  had  its  place  among  merely  festive 
amusements  apart  from  any  religious  character 
(Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13 ;  Lam.  v.  15 ;  Mai'k  vi.  22  ,  Luke 
XV.  25).  The  accomplishments  exhibited  by  Hero- 
dias's  daughter  seem,  however,  to  show  that  Dean 
Trench's  remark  on  the  last-named  passage  that  the 
dancers  were  of  course  not  the  guests  but  hired 
performers  is  hardly  to  be  received  with  strictness  ; 
although  the  tendency  of  luxury  in  the  east  has  no 
doubt  been  to  reduce  the  estimation  in  which  the 
pastime,  as  shared  in,  is  there  held.  Children,  of 
course,  always  did  and  always  will  dance  (Job  xxi. 
11 ;  Matt.  xi.  17  ;  Luke  vii.  32).  Whilst  in  their 
*'  dancing  deiwishes "  the  Turks  seem  to  have 
adopted  into  their  system  the  enthusiastic  raptures, 
at  once  martial  and  sacred,  which  (e.g.  in  the 
Homan  Salii)  seem  indigenous  in  many  southern 
and  eastera  races  fiom  the  earliest  times.  For 
further  remarks  Spencer,  de  Saltat.  vet.  Hehr., 
may  be  consulted  (Ugolini,  xxx.)  ;  and,  for  the 
Greek  and  lioman  dances,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  Sal- 
TATIO.  [H.  H.] 

DANCE.  By  this  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
the  Hebrew  term  Machol,  V\T\0,  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  percussion,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their  history. 
Some  modem  lexicographers,  who  regard  Machol  as 
synonymous  with  Rakdd,  Tlpl  (Eccl.  iii.  4),  restrict 
its  meaning  to  the  exercise  or  amusement  of  dancing. 
But  according  ip  many  scholars,  it  also  signifies  a 
musical  instrument  used  foi*  accompanying  the 
dance,  and  which  the  Hebrews  therefore  called  by 
the  same  name  as  the  dance  itself.  The  Septuagint 
generally  renders  Machol  x^P^^^  "  dancing  :'*  occa- 
sionally, however,  it  gives  a  different  meaning,  as 
in  Ps.  xxx.  11  (Heb.  Bible,  ver.  12),  where  it  is 
translatefl  X'^^^i  "j°yj"  ^"<^  ^^  *^^^'  ^'''^"  ^  ^°d 
14,  where  it  is  rendered  '2,vva.y(ay}]y  '*  assembly." 
The  Semitic  versions  of  the  0.  T.  almost  invariably 
interpret  the  word  as  a  musical  instiument. 

On  the  joyous  occasion  when  the  Israelites  escape 
from  their  Egyptian  pui-suers,  and  reach  tha  Arabian 
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'shore  of  the  Red  Sea  in  safety,  Miriam  is  represented 
as  going  forth  striking  the  P]Fl,  and  followed  by  her 
sisters  in  faith,  who  join  in  *'  with  timbrels  and 
dances"  (Ex.  xv.  20).  Here  the  sense  of  the 
passage  seems  to  be,  agreeably  to  the  Auth.  Vers., 
that  the  Hebrew  women  ,came  forth  to  dance,  and 
to  accompany  their  dance  by  a  perfonnance  on  tim- 
brels ;  and  this  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  the  Latin  and  English  commentators.  Parkhurst 
and  Adam  Clark  do  not  share  this  opinion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  Maclibl  is  "  some  fistular 
wind-instnn?ent  of  music,  with  holes,  as  a  flute, 

pipe,  or  fife,  from  ?n,  to  make  a, hole  or  opening  ;" 
and  the  latter  says,  ''  I  know  no  place  in  the  Bible 
where  Machol  and  Machalath  mean  dance  of  any 
kind  ;  they  constantly  signify  some  kind  of  pipe." 
The  Targumists  very  frequently  render  Machol  as 
a  musical  instrument.  In  Ex.  xv.  20,  Onlcelos 
gives  for  Machalath  the  Aramaic  word  |*Jjn, 
which  is  precisely  the  same  employed  by  him  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  27  for  Cinndr  (A.  V.  *'harp").  The 
Arabic  version   has  for  Machol  iri   most    places 

Vjjg,  pi.  A-xIo,  translated  by  Freytag,  in 'his 
Arabic  Lexicon,  "a  di'um  with  cither  one  or  two- 
faces  ;"  and  the  word  m?riD31  (Jndg.  xi.  34,  A.  V . 

*'  and  with  dances")  is  rendered  by  ^Lii,  "  songs." 

Gesenius,  Fui'st,  and  others,  adopt  for  the  most 
part  the  Septuagint  rendering;  but  Rosenmiiller, 
in  his  commentaiy  on  Ex.  xv.  20,  obseiwes  that, 
on  comparing  the  passages  in  Judg.  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6 ;  and  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  and  assigning  a  rational 
exegesis  to  their  contexts,  Machol  must  mean  in 
these  instances  some  musical  instrument,  probably 
of  the  flute  kind,  and  principally  played  on  by 
women. 

In  the  grand  Hallelujah  Psalm  (cl.)  which  closes 
that  magnificent  collection,  -the  sacred  poet  exhorts 
mankind  to  praise  Jehovah  in  His  sanctuary  with 
all  kinds  of  music  ;  and  amongst  the  instmments 
mentioned  at  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  verses  is  found 
Machol,  which  cannot  here  be  consistently  ren- 
dered in  the  sense  of  dancing.  Jopl  Brill,  whose 
second  preface  {p^y^  nDTpil)  to  Mendelssohn's 
Psalms  contains  the  best  treatise  extant  on  the 
musical  instniments  mentioned  in.  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
remarks :  "  It  is  evident  from  the  passage,  '  Praise 
Him  with  the  Tof  and  the  Machvl,'  that  Machol 
must  mean  here  some  musical  instrument,  and  this 
is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  scholars."  Men- 
delssohn derives  Machol  from  T'lTTI,  "  hollow,"  on 
account  of  its  shape ;  and  the  author  of  Shilte 
Hag^ibhorim  denominates  it  DlltOD^D,  which  he 
probably  intends  for  KlOapa. 

The  musical  instrument  used  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  dancing  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
made  of  metal,  open  like 
a  ling :  it  had  many 
small  bells  attached  to 
its  border,  and  was 
played  at  weddings  and 
merry-makings  by  wo- 
men, who  accompanied 
it  with  the  voice.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of 
Shilte  ffaggihborim,  the 
Machol  had  tinkling 
mettvl  plates  fastened  on 
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wires,  at  intervals,  within  the  circle  that  formed  the 
instrument,  like  the  modem  tambourine;  according 
to  others,  a  similar  instrument,  also  formed  of  a 
areolar  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  but  furnished  with 
a  handle,  which  the  performer  might  so  manage  as 
to  set  in  motion  several  rings  strung  on  a  metal  bar, 
passing  from  one  side  of  the  instrument  to  the  other, 
the  waving  of  which  produced  a  load,  merrj'  sound. 
Some  modem  critics  consider  MachoA'itk  the 
same  with  Macliol.  Gesenius,  however,  translates 
the  latter  "dancing,**  whilst  the  former  he  raidcis 
"  a  stringed  instrument,"  from  the  ^oot  n^fl, 
Aethiopic  r^l/^p,  "  to  sing."  [D.  W.  M.] 

DANIEL  h^^Z;^^,  Dan.  i.  6,  7,  8,  &c. ;  Ezr. 
viii.  2;  Xeh.  s.  6;  1  Chr.  iii.  1 ;  and  h^}/\,  Ez. 
xiv.  14,  20 ;  ixviii.  3),  tlie  name  of  three  (or  four; 
persons  in  the  Old  Testamait. 

1.  The  second  son  of  David  (Aaii.vi4\\j  Alex. 
AaXovia),  "bom  unto  him  in  Hebron,"  "  of  Abi- 
gail the  Carmelit€ss"  (1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In  the 
parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  iiL  3,  he  is  called  Chileab 
(3X^3,  i.  e.  like  his  fatherQ)  \  AaKovia).    For  the 

Jewish  explmiation  of  the  origin  of  the  two  names 
see  Patrick  ;  Bodiart,  Hieroz^jtc.  ii.  55,  p.  663. 

2.  The  fourth  of  "the  greater  prophets  "  fcf. 
ilatt.  ixiv.  15,  wpoipiirTis).  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  parentage  or  &mily  of  Daniel.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  of  roval  or  nohle  descent 
(Dan.  i.  3;  of.  Joseph.  Jfti-  i.  10,  §l),and  to  have 
possessed  considerable  personal  ciiidowments  (Dan. 
i.  4).  He  was  taken  to  Babjlon  in  **  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim  (B.C.  B'Hy,"  and  trained  for  ihe 
kin^s  service  with  his  three  companions.  Like 
Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained  the  &voar  of  his 
gnardian,  and  was  divinely  supported  in  his  resolve 
to  abstain  from  the  "  king's  meat "  fijr  fear  of  de- 
filemait  (Dan.  i,  8-16j.  At  the  close  of  his  three 
years'  discipline  (Dan.  i-  5,  18),  Daniel  had  an 
opportunity  of  eurdsing  his  peodi^  gift  (Dan.  i. 
17j  of  intCTpreting  dreams,  on  the  occasion  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's  decree  against  the  Magi  (Dan,  ii, 
14  ff.).  In  consequence  of  his  success  he  was  made 
*'  ruler  of  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,"  and 
**  diief  of  the  govemors  over  all  the  wise  men  of 
BabyltHU**  (ii.  48;.  He  afterwards  interpreted  the 
second  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (iv.  8-27),  and 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  disturbed  ihe 
feast  of  Belshazzar  (y.  10-28;,  thou^  he  no  longer 
hdd  his  offidal  position  amcmg  the  magi  (Dan.  t. 
7,  8,  12;,  and  probably  lived  at  Susa  'Dan.  riii.  2  ; 
cf.  Jo=eph.  Ajit.  I.  11,  §7;  Bochart,  Ge^jgr.  Sacr. 
ill,  14;.  At  the  accession  of  Darius  [Daeits] 
he  was  made  first  of  the  "three  presidents  "  of  the 
empire  'cf.  1  Esdr.  iii.  9),  and  was  delivered  from 
the  lions'  den,  into  whidi  he  had  been  can  for  h^ 
faithfitlnesg  to^the  rites  of  his  faith  (ri.  l''>-23  ;  cf. 
Bel  &  Dr.  29-42^.  At  the  acce^oo  of  Cyrus  he 
:;till  retained  his  prosperity  (vi.  28  ;  cf.  i.  21 ;  Bel 

*  This  date  has  ^Iven  rise  to  manT  objections, 
because  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  identified 
with  the  Jirgt  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxv.  1). 
Various  solutions  have  been  proposed  'cf.  K€ril,  Mnl. 
§113,  2  ;  but  the  text  of  Daniel  itself  sug^e^ti  the 
true  explanation.  The  tee<m4  year  of  N'cbnchad- 
nezzar's  rei^  ^iL  1)  fcll-  after  the  completion  of  the 
three  year='  training  of  Daniel  which  commenced 
wiUi  hi'  captivity  'L  I,  5,  ;  and  thi.«  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  expcJition  mentioned  in  i.  1,  wx*i 
undertaken  in  the  la.?t  year  of  the  reign  of  Nabu- 
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&  Dr.  2) ;  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
mained at  Babylon  (cf.  Dan.  i.  21),  and  in  "  the 
third  year  of  Cyrus"  fBX.  534)  he  saw  his  k=t 
recorded  vifflon  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  (x.  1,  4;. 
According  to  the  Mahommedan  tradition  Daniel 
returned  to  Judaea,  held  the  government  of  Syria, 
and  finally  died  at  Susa  (Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  p. 
5,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown,  and  is  visited 
by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  In  the  prophedes  of  Eztkiel 
mention  is  made  of  Daniel  as  a  pattern  of  ri^^rteous- 
ness  (xiv.  14,  20)  and  wisdom  (iiviii,  .3);  and 
Mnce  Daniel  was  still  young  at  that  time  (c.  B.C. 
588-584),  some  have  thought  that  Miother  prophet 
of  the  name  mast  have  lival  at  some  earlier  time 
(Bleek),  perhaps  during  the  captivity  of  Kineveh 
(Ewald,  Die  Fropketen,  ii.  560),  whose  ferae 
was  transferred  to  his  lat^  naniesake.  Hitzig 
imagines  (Vorbernerk.  §3)  that  the  Danid  of 
Ezekiel  w;is  purdy  a  mytiiical  parson^e,  whose 
prototype  is  to  be  sought  in  Melchizedek,  and  that 
the  chi-acter  was  bmrowed  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  as  suited  to  his  design.  Tliese  sup- 
positions are  favoured  by  no  internal  probability, 
and  are  unsupported  by  any  direct  evidexice.  The 
order  of  the  names  "  Xoah,  Daniel,  and  Job"  (Ez. 
riv.  1 4)  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  repre- 
sent the  first  and  last  historic  types  of  righteoos- 
ness  before  the  law  and  under  it,  combined  with  the 
ideal  type  ^cf.  Delitzsch,  p.  271;.  On  the  other 
hand  tiie  narratire  in  Dan.  i,  IX,  implies  that 
Daniel  was  ccaispicuously  distinguished  fiw  purity 
and  knowledge  at  a  rcry  early  age  (cf.  -ffwt.  8m. 
45),  and  he  may  hare  heea  neariy  forty  years  old 
at  the  time  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy. 

Allu^on  has  been  made  already  to  tiie  ccmpa- 
rison  whidi  may  be  instituted  between  Daniel  and 
Joisq>h,  who  stand  at  the  begmning  and  the  close  of 
the  divine  history  of  the  Jews,  as  representatives  of 
lie  true  God  in  heathen  courts  (Auberlm,  Daniel, 
p.  52,  3).  In  this  respect  the  position  of  Daniel 
mubt  have  exercised  a  powerful  infiuence  upon 
the  form  of  the  rexelations  conveyed  through  him. 
i  Aod  in  torn  the  authority  which  he  enjoyed  roodos 
the  course  of  the  exile  and  the  return  clearly  intel- 
ligible. By  station,  by  education,  and  hj  cha- 
racter, he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  fulfil  the  woit 
asgigttfd  to  him.  He  was  not  only  a  resident  in  a 
forogn  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  empire,  and  of  successnre 
dynasties  CDan.  ii.  48  ;  vi.  28).  His  pditical  ex- 
perience would  naturally  quality  him  to  give  dis- 
tinct expression  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in 
themselves,  and  not  only  in  their  rdation  to  God's 
people.  His  intellectual  advantages  were  as  re- 
markaUe  as  his  civil  dignity.  Like  the  gnat  Law- 
giver who  was  **  trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptiaa*,"  the  great  seer  was  trained  in  tl.e  secrets 
of  Chaldaean  wi^om,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
school  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  48^,  He  was  thus  en- 
abled to  preserve  whatever  was  true  iff  the  traditiocal 
teaching  of  the  East,  and  to  cast  his  revelati«i5  into 

palassar,  while  as  yet  Xebnchadnezzar  was  not  pro- 
perly 'king.  Bnt  some  further  difficulties  remain, 
which  appear,  however,  to  have  been  satisfactorily  r^ 
moved  by  Kiebnhr  Gexh.  A*guj'$,  86  ff.).  The  date 
in  Jer.  xlvL  3,  is  not  that  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
but  of  the  waraiiig  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  threats 
and  promises  in  /cr.  xxv,  are  consistent  with  the 
notion  of  a  previous  subjection  of  Jerusalem  to  Sebo- 
chadnezzar,  which  may  have  been  accomphsbed 
without  rt?L=tance  (cf.  Niebuhr,  a.  a.  O.  fl^  369  ff.U 
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a  form  suited  to  their  special  character.  But  though  | 
engaged  in  the  service  of  a  heathen  prince  and  familiar 
with  Oriental  learning,  Daniel  was  from  the  fii-st 
distinguished  by  his  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  (i.  8-16  ;  cf.  vi.  10,  11).  In  this  way  the 
third  outward  condition  for  his  work  was  satisfied, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  exile  he  offered  a  pattern  of 
holiness  for  the  instruction  of  the  Dispersion  of 
after  times.     (Cf.  Auberlen,  Daniel,  24,  &c.) 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  name  is  disputed.  Tlie 
full  fonu  (7N''3'n)  is  probably  more  con-ect,  and  in 
this  the  yod  appears  to  be  not  merely  fomiative,  but 
a  pronominal  suffix  (as  niVilN,  PKH-IV),  so  that 
the  sense  will  be  God  is  my  Judge  (C.  B.  Michaelis 
ap.  Rosenmtiller,  SchoL  §1).  Others  intei-pret  the 
word  the  Jvdge  of  God,  and  the  use  of  a  yod  ibr- 
mative  is  justified  by  the  parallel  of  Melchizedek, 
&c.  (Hitzig,  §2).  This  interpretation  is  favoured  by 
the  Chaldaean  name,  Belteshazzar  ("l^fc^K^pp^j 
i.  7,  i.  e.  the  prince  of  Bel ;  Tkeod.  LXX. ;  BaA.- 
T^ffop;  Vulg.  Baltassar),  which  was  given  to 
Daniel  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  7),  and  contains  a  clear 
reference  to  his  former  name.  Hitzig's  intei-preta- 
tion("  Palatscha5ara=:i/>wa/irer«)u/  Verzehrer") 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Such  changes  have 
been  common  at  all  times  ;  and  for  the  simple 
assumption  of  a  foreign  name  compare  Gen.  xli.  45 ; 
Ez.  i.  11,  v!  14  (Sheshbazzar). 

Various  apocryphal  fragments  attributed  to  Da- 
niel are  collected  by.Fabricius  {Cod.  Pseud.  V.  T. 
i.  1124),  but  it  is  surprising  that  his  fame  in  later 
times  seems  to  have  been  obscured  (Hettinger,  Hist, 
Orient.  92).  Cf.  Epiph.  Vit.  Dan,  ii.  p.  243,  ed. 
Petav. ;   Vit.  Dan.  ap.  Fabric. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned  with 
Ezra  to  Judaea  in  the  time  of  "  Ai-taxerxes."  [Ar- 
TAXERXES.]     (Ezr.  viii.  2.) 

4.  A' priest  who  sealed  tlie  covenant  drawn  up 
by  Nehemiah  B.C.  445  (Neh-  x.  6).  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  (3)  ;  and  is  confounded  with  the 
prophet  in  the  apocryphal  addenda  to  Daniel :  Dan. 
xiv.  1  (LXX.,  not  Theodot.).  [B.  F.  W.J 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  model,  according  to  which  all  later  apo- 
calypses were  constructed.  In  this  aspect  it  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  series  of  writings  in  which  the 
deepest  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  people  found  ex- 
pression after  the  close  of  the  prophetic  era.  The 
book  of  Enoch  [Enoch],  the  Jewish  Sibyllines, 
and  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [2  Esdras]  ,  cari'y 
out  with  Tailed  success  and  in  different  direc- 
tions, the  gi'eat  outlines  of  universal  history  which 
it  contains ;  and  the  "  Revelation  *'  of  Daniel  re- 
ceived at  last  its  just  completion  in  the  Revelation 
of  St,  John.  Without  an  inspired  type  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  later  writings  could  have 
been  framed ;  and  whatever  judgment  be  formed  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  book,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  early  Christian  Church  than  any  other  writing 
of  the  Old  Testament,  while  in  the  Gospels  it  is 
specially  distinguished  by  the  emphatic  quotation  of 
the  Lord  (Matt,  xxiv.  15,  rb  p7\Qhv  hih.  Aavi)}K 
Tov  trpotp'ftrov,  .  .  6  hvayivdiifKtav  voeirw.  .  .). 

1.  In  studying  the  book  of  Daniel  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  recognise  its  apocalyptic  cha- 
racter. It  is  at  once  an  end  and  a  beginning,  the 
last  form  of  prophecy  and  the  first  "  philosophy  of 
history."     The  nation  is  widened  into  the  world  : 
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the  restored  kingdom  of  Judah  into  a  universal 
kingdom  of  God.  To  the  old  prophets  Daniel 
stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a  commentator  (Dan.  ix. 
2-19)  :  to  succeeding  generations,  as  the  herald  ot 
immediate  deliverance.  The  form,  the  style,  and 
the  point  of  sight  of  prophecy,  are  relinquished 
upon  the  verge  of  a  new  period  in  the  existence  of 
God's  people,  and  fresh  instruction  is  given  to  them  ■ 
suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  The  change  is  not 
abrupt  and  absolute,  but  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt. 
The  eye  and  not  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  the  Seer : 
visions  and  not  words  ai-e  revealed  to  him.  His 
utterance  is  clothed  in  a  complete  and  artificial 
shape,  illustrated  by  symbolic  imagery  and  pointed 
by  a  specific  purpose.  The  di\dne  counsels  are 
made  known  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  angels  (vii. 
16,  viii.  16,  ix.  21),  and  not  by  "the  Word  of  the 
Lord."  The  seer  takes  his  stand  in  the  future 
lather  than  in  the  present,  while  the  prophet  seized 
on  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  which  he  saw 
working  around  him  and  traced  them  to  their  final 
issue.  The  one  looked  foi-ward  from  the  present  to 
the  great  "  age  to  come ;"  the  other  looked  backwaid 
from  "the  last  days"  to  the  trials  in  which  he  is 
still  placed.  In  prophecy  the  form  and  the  essence, 
the  human  and  divine  were  insepai-ably  interwoven ; 
in  revelation  the  two  elements  can  be  contemplated 
apart,  each  in  its  greatest  vigour, — the  most  con- 
summate ai*t,  and  the  most  striking  predictions. 
The  Babylonian  exile  supplied  the  outward  training 
and  the  inward  necessity  tor  this  last  form  of  divine 
teaching ;  and  the  prophetic  visions  of  Ezekiel  fonn 
the  connecting  link  between  the  characteristic  types 
of  revelation  and  prophecy.  (Cf.  Liicke,  Versuchf 
i.  17  ff, ;  Hitzig,  Daniel,  Vorbem.  §9;  Hilgenfeld, 
Die  Jud.  Apok.,  1  ff.)    [Daniel.] 

2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  less  than  its 
general  form,  belongs  to  an  era  of  transition.  Like 
the  book  of  Ezra,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  in  the 
vernacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee),  and  partly  in  the 
sacred  Hebrew.  The  introduction  (i. — ii.  4  a)  is 
written  in  Hebrew.  On  the  occasion  of  the  "  Sy- 
riac"  (TTip^K,  ffvpiffri,  syriace,  i.e.  Aramaic) 
answer  of  the  Chaldaeans,  the  language  changes  to 
Aramaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the  close  of  the 
seventh  chapter  (ii.  4  h — vii.).  The  personal  intro- 
duction of  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  the  test  (viii.  1) 
is  marked  by  the  resumption  of  the  Hebrew,  which 
continues  to  the  close  of  the  book  (viii, — xii.).  The 
character  of  the  Hebrew  bears  the  closest  affinity  to 
that  of  Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk,  or  in  other  words  to 
those  prophets  who  lived  nearest  to  the  assumed 
age  of  Daniel ;  but  it  is  less  marked  by  peculiar 
foi-ms  and  corruptions  than  that  of  Ezekiel.  The 
Aramaic,  like  that  of  Ezra,  is  also  of  an  eailier 
form  (cf.  Maurer,  Comm.  in  Dan.  87)  than  exists 
in  any  other  Chaldaic  document,  but  as  the  Tar- 
gums — the  next  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage— were  not  committed  to  writing  till  about 
the  Christian  era,  this  fact  cannot  be  insisted  on  as 
a  proof  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  notice  that  J.  D.  Michaelis  affii-med,  on  purely 
linguistic  grounds,  that  the  book  was  no  late 
compilation,  though  he  questioned  the  authenticity 
of  some  pai-t  of  it  (c.  iii. — vii. ;  cf.  Keil,  Zehr,  d. 
Einl.  §135,' n.  4).  In  addition  to  these  two  gi-eat 
elements — Aramaic  and  Hebrew^the  book  of  Da- 
niel contains  traces  of  other  languages  which  in- 
dicate the  peculiar  position  of  the  writer.  The  use 
of  Greek  technical  teims  (cf.  §10)  mai-ks  a  period 
when  commerce  had  already  imited  Pei-sia  and 
Greece;  and  the  ocburrence  of  peculiar  words  whicli 
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admit  of  an  explanation  by  reference  to  Ai'ian  and 
not  to  Semitic  roots  (Dclitzsch,  p.  274)  is  almost  in- 
explicable on  the  sapposition  that  the  prophecies  ai*e 
a  Palestinian  forgery  of  the  Maccabaean  age. 

3.  The  book  is  generally  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  first  of  these  (i. — vi.)  contains 
chiefly  historical  incidents,  while  the  second  (vii. — 
xii.)  is  entirely  apocalyptic.  This  division  is  fur- 
ther supported  by  the  fact  that  the  details  of  the 
two  sections  are  arranged  in  order  of  time,  and  that 
the  commencement  of  tlie  second  section  falls  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  first,  as  if  the  writer  himself 
wished  to  mark  the  division  of  subject.  But  on 
the  other  hand  this  division  takes  no  account  of  the 
difference  of  language,  nor  of  the  change  of  person 
at  the  beginning  of  c.  viii.  And  though  the  first 
section  is  mainly  historical,  yet  the  vision  of  c.  vii. 
finds  its  true  foundation  and  counterpart  in  c.  ii. 
From  these  circumstances  it  seems  better  to  divide 
the  book  (Auberlen,  pp.  36  ff.)  into  three  parts, 
The  first  chapter  foi-ms  an  introduction.  Tlie  next 
six  chapters  (ii, — vii.)  give  a  general  view  of  the 
progressive  history  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  piinciples  of  the  divine  government  as  seen 
in  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  (viii. — xli.)  traces  in  minuter  detail  the 
foi-tunes  of  the  people  of  God,  as  typical  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  second  section 
is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  symmetry.  It 
opens  with  a  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
eai'th  revealed  to  a  heathen  sovereign,  to  whom 
they  appeared  in  their  outward  unity  and  splendour, 
and  yet  devoid  of  any  tme  life  (a  metal  colossus) ; 
it  closes  with  a  view  of  the  same  powers  as  seen  by 
a  prophet  of  God,  to  whom  they  were  displayed  in 
their  distinct  characters,  as  instinct  with  life,  though 
of  a  lower  nature,  and  displaying  it  with  a  terrible 
energy  of  action  (07}pla,  four  beasts).  The  image 
under  which  the  manifestation  of  God's  kingdom  is 
foreshown  coi-j-esponds  exactly  with  this  twofold 
exhibition  of  the  worldly  powers.  "  A  stone  cut 
without  hands,"  "  becoming  a  great  mountain  and 
filling  the  whole  earth"  (Dan.  ii.  34,  35) — a  rock 
and  not  a  metal — is  contrasted  with  the  finite  pro- 
portions of  a  statue  moulded  by  man's  art,  as  "  the 
yon  uf  man,"  the  representative  of  humanity,  is  the 
true  Lord  of  that  lower  creation  (Gen.  i.  30)  which 
symbolizes  the  spirit  of  mere  earthly  dominions 
(Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  The  inteiTnediate  chapters 
(iii. — vi.)  exhibit  a  similar  correspondence,  while 
setting  forth  the  action  of  God  among  men.  The  de- 
liverance of  the  friends  of  Daniel  from  the  punish- 
ment to  which  they  were  condemned  for  refusing 
to  perform  an  idolatrous  act  at  the  command  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iii.),  answers  to  the  deliverance 
of  Daniel  from  that  to  wljich  he  was  exposed  by 
continuing  to  seiwe  his. God  in  spite  of  the  edict  of 
Darius  (ch.  vi.);  and  in  the  same  way  the  degra- 
dation, the  repentance,  and  the  restoi'ation  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ch.  iv.)  fonns  a  striking  conti'ast  to  the 
sacrilegious  pride  and  death  of  Belsha2:zar  (ch.  v. 
22-31).  Thean-angementofthelast  section  (viii. — 
iii.)  is  not  equally  distinct,  though  it  offers  traces 
of  a  similar  disposition.  The  description  of  tlie 
progress  of  the  Grecian  power  in  c.  viii.  is  further 
developefl  in  the  last  vision  (x.^ — xii.),    while  the 


^  The  Jewish  doctors  of  later  times  were  divided 
as  to  the  dc^'ree  of  tho  inspiration  of  Daniel.  Abar- 
banel  maintained  affainst  Malmonides  that  he  was 
endowed  with  the  highest  prophetic  power  (Fabric. 
Ood.  Paeudep.  V.  T  i.  807,  n.). . 

*■  Eichhorn  attributed  cli.  ii.-vi,,  vii. -xii.,  to  dif- 
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last  chapter  appears  to  carry  on  the  revelation  to 
the  first  coming  of  Messiah  in  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  Daniel. 

4.  The  position  which  the  book  of  Daniel  occu- 
pies in  the  Plebrew  Canon  seems  at  first  sight  re- 
markable. It  is  placed  among  the  Holy  writings 
(^Kethumm,  ayi.6ypa.ipa.)  between  Esther  and  Ezra, 
or  immediately  befoi'c  Esther  (of.  Hody,  De  BlU. 
text.  p.  644,  5),  and  not  among  the  pi-ophets.  This 
collocation,  however,  is  a  natui-al  conscqueiite  of 
the  right  apprehension  of  tlio  difl'eient  functions  of 
the  prophet  and  seer.  Jt  is  not,  indeed,  cciliiin  at 
what  time  the  triple  division  of  the  Scriptures 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  was  first 
made ;  but  the  characteristics  of  the  classes  sliow 
that  it  was  not  based  on  the  supposed  outwai'd  au- 
thority, but  on  the  inward  composition  of  the  books 
[Canon].  Daniel,  as  the  truth  has  been  well 
stated,  had  the  spirit  but  not  the  work  of  a  pro- 
phet; and  as  his  work  was  a  new  one,  so  was  it 
carried  out  in  a  style  of  which  the  Old  TrsUnnent 
offers  no  other  example.  His  Apocalypse  is  as 
distinct  from  the  prophetic  writings  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St^  John  fi-om  the  Apostolic  'Epistles.  The 
heathen  court  is  to  the  one  seer  what  the  isle  of 
Patmos  is  to  the  other,  a  place  of  exile  and  isola- 
tion, where  he  stands  alone  with  his  God,  and  is 
not  like  the  prophet  active  in  the  midst  of  a  strug- 
gling nation  (Auberlen,  34).'' 

5.  The  unity  of  the  book  in  its  present  form, 
notwithstanding  the  difi'erence  of  language,  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  (De  Wette,  Eml.  §256  ;  Hit/.ig, 
§4).''  Still  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  its 
internal  character.  In  the  first  seven  chaptei-s 
Daniel  is  spoken  of  historically  (i.  8-21,  ii.  14-49, 
iv.  8-27,  V.  13-29,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2) :  in  the  last 
five  he  appeal's /jersona^  as  the  writer  (vii.  15-'J8, 
viii.  1-ix.  22,  x.  1-19,  xii.  5),  This  peculiarity, 
however,  is  not  without  some  precedents  in  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  {e.  g.  Is.  vii.  3, 
XX.  2),  and  the  seventh  chapter  prepai-es  the  way 
for  the  change ;  for  while  Daniel  is  thej-e  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person  (vii.  1,  2),  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  js  given  in  his  words,  in  the  first  person 
(vii.  2,  15,  28).  The  cause  of  the  difference  of 
person  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  prophet  narrates  symbolic  and 
representative  events  historically,  for  the  event  is 
its  own  witness ;  but  revelations  and  visions  need 
the  personal  attestation  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
communicated.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  peculiarity  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
book  assumed  its  final  shape  (§11). 

6.  Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  in- 
fluence which  the  book  exercised  upon  the  Christian 
Church.  Apai't  from  the  general  type  of  Apoca- 
lyptic composition  which  the  Apostolic  writers  de- 
rived from  Daniel  (2Thess.  ii.;  Mqv .  passim ;  cf. 
]\Tatt,  xxvi.  64,  xxi.  44?),  the  New  Testament  in- 
cidentally acknowledges  each  of  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  book,  its  miracles  (Hebr.  xi.  33, 
34),  its  predictions  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  and  its  doc- 
trine of  angels  (Luke  i.  19,  20).  At  a  still  earlier 
time  the  same  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  Apo- 
crypha. The  book  of  Baruch  [Barucii]  exhibits 
so  many  coincidences  with  Daniel,  that  by  some 


fercnt  authors ;  and  Bertholdt  supposed  that  each 
section  was  tho  work  of  a  distinct  writer,  thoug:h  he 
admitted  that  each  Bucceasive  writer  was  acquainted 
with  the  composition  of  hi«  predccoBsors,  recogTiizing 
in  thia  way  the  unity  of  the  book  {Binl.). 
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the  two  books  have  been  assigned  to  the  same 
author  (cf.  Kritzsche,  Handb.  zu  d.  Apok.  i.  173)  ; 
and  the  fii'st  book  of  Maccabees  represents  Matta- 
thias  quoting  the  marvellous  deliverances  recorded 
in  Daniel,  together  with  those  of  eai'lier  times 
(1  Mace.  ii.  59,  GO),  and  elsewhere  exhibits  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  ^-ersion  of  the  boolc 
(1  Mace.  i.  54  =  Dan.  ix.  27).  The  allusion  to 
the  guardian  angels  of  nations,  which  is  iutroducetl 
into  the  Alexandi'ine  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Deut.  xxsii.  8  ;  LXX.).  and  recurs  in  the  Wisdom 
of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xvii.  17),  may  have  been  derived 
from  Dan.  x.  21,  xii.  1,  though  this  is  uncertain  as 
the  docti-ine  probably  formed  part  of  the  common 
belief.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  8,  §4)  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  favour 
of  Alexander  [Alexander,  the  Great]  ;  and 
whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his 
naiTative,  it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning  belief 
in  the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  which  existed 
among  the  Jews  in  his  time. 

7.  The  testimony  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Chui'oh  gave  a  clear  expression  to  the  judgment 
implied  by  the  early  and  authoiitative  use  of  the 
book,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  without  contradiction,  with  one 
exception,  till  modern  times.  Poi"phyry  alone  (f  c. 
305  A.D.)  assailed  the  book,  and  devoted  the  12th 
of  his  fifteen  Discourses  against  Christians  {\6yot 
Kara  XpKTTiaviav)  to*  a  retutation  of  its  claims  to 
be  considered  a  prophecy.  "  The  history,"  he  said, 
"  is  tnie  up  to  the  date  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  false  aftenvards ;  therefore  the  book  was  written 
in  his  time"  (Hieron.  Praef.  in  Dan.').  The  argu- 
ment of  Poi-phyry  is  an  exact  anticipation  of  the 
position  of  many  modern  critics,  and  involves  a 
twofold  assumption,  that  the  whole  book  ought  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  same  character,  and  that 
definite  predictions  are  impossible.  Externally  the 
book  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of  Scripture, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Porphyry  urged 
any  historical  objections  against  it ;  but  it  brings 
the  belief  in  miracle  and  piediction,  in  the  divine 
power  and  foreknowledge  as  active  among  men,  to 
a  startling  test,  and  according  to  the  character  of 
this  belief  in  the  individual  m  iist  be  his  j  udgment 
upon  the  book. 

8.  The  history  of  the  assaults  upon  the  pro- 
phetic worth  of  Daniel  in  modern  times  is  fall  of 
interest.  In  the  first  instance  doubts  were  raised  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  opening  chapters,  i. — vii. 
(Spinoza,  Newton),  which  are  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  fullest  recognition  of  their  canonicity. 
Then  the  variations  in  the  LXX.  suggested  the 
belief  that  cc.  iii. —  vi.  were  a  later  interpolation 
(J.  D,  Michaelis).  As  a  next  step  the  last  six 
chapters  only  were  retained  as  a  genuine  book  of 
Scripture  (Eichhorn,  1st  and  2nd  edits.)  ;  and  at 
last  the  whole  book  was  rejected  as  the  work  of  an 
impostor,  who  fived  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (Corrodi,  1783.  Hitzig  fixes  the  date 
more  exactly  from  170  B.C.  to  the  spring  of  164 
B.C.).  This  last  opinion  has  found,  especially  in 
Gemiany,  a  very  wide  acceptance,  and  Liicke  ven- 
tures to  pronounce  it  "  a  certain  result  of  historical 
criticism." 

9.  The  real  grounds  on  which  most  modem 
critics  rely  in  rejecting  the  book,  are  the  "  fabu- 


<*  The  special  prophecies  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv. 
24)  and  Isaiah  (xliv.,  xlv.)  centre  in  Daniel  (cf.  Dan. 
si.  30)  ;   and  the  prediction  of  Balaam  offers  a  re- 
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lousness  of  its  narratives  "  and  "  the  minuteness  of 
its  prophetic  history."  "  The  contents  of  the  book," 
it  is  said,  "  ai'e  irrational  and  impossible"  (Hitzig, 
§5).  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  an- 
swer such'  a  statement  vinthout  entering  into 
general  views  of  the  Providential  government  of  the 
world.  It  is  admitted  that  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  exceptional  and  surprising;  but  revelation 
is  itself  a  miracle,  however  it  be  given,  and  essen- 
tially as  inconceivable  as  any  miracle.  There  aie 
times,  perhaps,  when  it  is  required  that  extraor- 
dinary signs  should  airest  the  attention  of  men  and 
fix  their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is 
ever  working  around  them.  Prodigies  may  become  a 
guide  to  nature.  Special  circumstances  msiy  deter- 
mine, and,  according  to  the  Bible,  do  determine, 
the  peculiar  form  which  the  miraculous  working  of 
God  ^vill  assume  at  a  particular  time  ;  so  that  the 
question  is,  whether  there  is  any  discei'nible  i-eiu- 
tion  between  the  outward  wonders  and  the  moral 
condition  of  an  epoch.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to 
apply  this  remark  to  the  case  of  Daniel,  The  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied  [Daniel]  was  as  excep- 
tional as  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  He  sur- 
vived the  exile  and  the  disappointment  which  at- 
tended the  first  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  glories 
which  had  been  connected  with  the  return  in  the 
foreshortened  vision  of  earlier  prophets  were  now 
felt  to  be  far  off,  and  a  more  special  revelation  may 
have  been  necessary  as  a  prepai-ation  for  a  period  of 
silence  and  conflict.*^  The  very  character  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  seems  to  have  called  for  some  signal 
exhibition  of  divine  power.  As  the  first  exodus 
was  distinguished  by  great  marvels,  it  might  appear- 
natural  that  the  second  should  be  also  (cf.  Mic.  vii. 
15;  Delitzsch,  p.  272,  &c,).  National  miracles, 
so  to  speak,  foi-med  the  beginning  of  the  theocracy : 
personal  miracles,  the  beginning  of  the  church.  To 
speak  of  an  "  aimless  and  lavish  display  of  wonders  " 
is  to  disregard  the  representative  significance  of  the 
different  acts,  and  the  relation  which  they  bore 
to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people.  A  new  era 
was  inaugurated  by  fresh  signs.  The  Jews,  now 
that  they  are  left  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
looked  for  some  sure  token  that  God  was  able  to 
deliver  them  and  work  out  His  own  pm^poses.  The 
persecution  of  Antiochus  completed  the  teaching  of 
Daniel ;  and  the  people  no  longer  sought  without 
that  which  at  length  they  had  found  within.  They 
bad  withstood  the  assault  of  one  typical  enemy,  and 
now  they  were  prepaied  to  meet  all.  The  close  of 
special  predictions  coincided  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  national  faith,  [Antiochus  Epiph.] 

10,  The  general  objections  against  the  *'  legend- 
ary" miracles  and  specific  predictions  of  Daniel  are 
strengthened  by  other  objections  in  detail,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  hi  themselves  as  of 
any  considerable  weight.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  answered  incidentally.  Some  still  require 
a  short  notice,  though  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
often  afterthoughts,  the  results  and  not  the  causes 
of  the  rejection  of  the  book.  Not  only,  it  is  said, 
is  the  book  placed  among  the  Hagiogi-apha,  but 
Daniel  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  prophets  given  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach ;  the  language  is  comipted  by  an 
intermix-ture  of  Greek  words ;  the  details  are  essen- 
tially unhistorical ;  the  docti-inal  and  moral  teaching 
betrays  a  late  date. 


markable  parallel  to  those  of  Daniel,  both  from  their 
particularity,  and  from  the  position  which  the  prophet 
occupied  (cf.  Delitzsch,  p.  273). 
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In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be  urged,  that 
if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  already  placed  among  the 
Hagiographa  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  was  -written,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Daniel  (Ecclus.  xlix.)  is  most  natural,  and  that 
under  any  circumstances  the  omission  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Ezra  and  the  twelve  lesser 
prophets,  for  xlix.  10  is  probably  an  interpolation 
intended  to  supply  a  supposed  defect.  Nor  is  the 
mention  of  Greek  musical  instruments  (iii.  5,  7,  10, 
Din^jp  Kidapa,  NDSp  o-afi^vK-f],  n^^JSp-ID  (Tvfi- 
iptaviaf  |''iniD2  r\/a\T-f}piOp),  for  these  words  only 
can  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  (De 
Wette,  Uinl.  255  b.),  sm-prising  at  a  time  when 
the  intercourse  of  the  East  and  West  was  already 
considerable,  and  when  a  brother  of  Alcaeus  (c.  600- 
500  B.C.)  had  gained  distinction  "  at  the  farthest  end 
of  the  world,  aiding  the  Babylonians"  (Brandis,  in 
Delitzsch,  p.  274;  Ale. -FVa^'.  33,  Bergk.).  Yet 
further  the  scene  and  chaiacters  of  the  book  are 
Oriental.  The  colossal  image  (D/V,  iii-  1,  not 
necessarily  a  human  figure  ;  the  tenn  is  applied 
familiarly  to  the  cross:  Buxtf.  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  v.), 
the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness  of  the 
three  confessors  (iii.  16),  the  decree  of  Darius 
(vi.  7),  the  lions'  den  (vi,  7,  19,  "I'lil),  the  demand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  5),  his  obeisance  befoie 
Daniel  (ii.  46),  his  sudden  fall  (iv.  33 ;  cf. 
Euseb.  Fraep.  Ev.  ix.  41 ;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  20),  ai-e  not 
only  consistent  with  the  nature  of  Eastern  life,  but 
in  many  instances  directly  confirmed  by  other  evi- 
dence (cf.  Daniel  n.  and  Darius  the  Mi:ue  for 
the  difficulties  of  i.  1,  ii.  1,  v.  31).  In  doctrine, 
again,  the  book  is  closely  connected  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Exile,  and  forms  a  last  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ideas  of  Messiah  (vii.  13,  &-c.), 
of  the  resuiTection  (xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of 
angels  (viii.  16,  xii.  1,  &c.),  of  personal  devotion 
(vi.  10,  11,  i.  8),  which  foraied  the  basis  of 
later  speculations,  but  received  no  essential  addition 
in  the  interval  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  book 
presents  in  many  respects  a  stai'tling  and  exceptional 
character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  explain  its 
composition  in  the  Maccabaean  peiiod  than  to  con- 
nect the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  Return.  It  appears  as  a  key  to 
the  later  histoiy  and  struggles  of  the  Jews,  and 
not  as  a  result  from  them.  The  peculiarities  of 
language,  the  acquaintance  with  Eastem  manners 
and  history,  which  is  seen  more  clearly  as  our  know- 
ledge widens,  the  reception  into  the  canon,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Alexandrine  version,  all  point  in  the 
same  direction;  and  a  sounder  system  of  interpreta- 
tion, combined  with  a  more  worthy  view  of  the 
divine  government  of  men  and  nations,  will  pro- 
bably do  much  to  remove  those  undefined  doubts 
as  to  the  inspired  character  of  the  Revelation 
which  naturally  arise  at  first  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  students. 

11.  But  while  all  historical  evidence  supports 
the  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  authority 
of  the  book  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  belief 
that  the  whole  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  authorship 
of  Daniel.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  {Bava 
Bathray  f,  146)  "the  books  of  Ezekiel,  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  Daniel  and  Esther,  were  loritten 
{i.  e.  drawn  up  in  their  present  form)  by  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue/  and  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
the  tradition  is  supported  by  strong  internal  evi- 
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dence.  The  manner  in  which  Daniel  is  spoken  of 
(i.  17,  19,  20,  V.  11,  12;  the  title  in  ix.  23,  xii.  is 
different)  suggests  the  notion  of  another  writer  j 
and  if  Daniel  wrote  the  passages  in  question,  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  1  Cor.  xv.  lo  ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  5,  6,  xii.  2  {Keil,  §136),  or  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  typical  position  which  lie  occu- 
pied (Auberlen,p.  37).  The  substantia]  authorship 
of  a  book  of  Scripture  does  not  involve  the  subordi- 
nate work  of  arrangement  and  revision ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a  writer  would  pui-posely 
write  one  book  in  two  languages,  though  there  may 
have  been  an  obvious  reason  why  he  should  treat  in 
separate  records  of  events  of  general  history  in  the 
veiTiacular  dialect,  and  of  the  special  fortunes  of 
God's  people  in  Hebrew.  At  the  return  we  may 
suppose  that  these  records  of  Daniel  wei'e  brought 
into  one  whole,  with  the  addition  of  an  introduction 
and  a  fuller  nan-ative,"  when  the  other  sacred  writ- 
ings received  their  final  levision.  The  visions  them- 
selves would  be  necessarily  preserved  in  their  ori- 
ginal form,  and  thus  the  later  chapters  (vii. — xii.) 
exhibit  no  traces  of  any  subsequent  recension,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  introductory  verses, 
vii.  1,  X.  1. 

12.  The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto 
proved  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators,  and  the  certain  results  are  com- 
paratively few.  According  to  the  traditional  view, 
which  aj)pears  as  early  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra 
[2  EsDRAS]  and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  4), 
the  four  empires  described  in  cc.  ii.  vii.  ai'e  the 
Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Roman.  With  nearly  equal  consent  it  has  been 
supposed  that  there  is  a  change  of  subject  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  (xi.  31  ff'.),  by  which  the  seer 
passes  from  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  to  the 
times  of  Antichrist.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  prophecy  with  the  histoiy  of  the 
Syrian  kings  must,  however,  convince  every  candid 
student  of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothasis  is 
wholly  unfounded  and  ai-bitrary.  The  whole  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  fonns  a  history  of  the  stniggles  of 
the  Jewish  church  with  the  Greek  powers  up  to 
the  death  of  its  great  adversary  (xi.  45).  This 
conflict,  indeed,  has  a  typical  import,  and  fore- 
shows in  its  characteristic  outlhies  the  abiding  and 
final  conflict  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  powers 
of  evil,  so  that  the  true  work  of  the  inteijireter  must 
be  to  deteiTOine  historically  the  natui-e  of  each 
event  signalized  in  the  prophetic  -picture,  that  he 
may  draw  from  the  past  the  lesson  of  the  future. 
The  traditional  intei^pietation  of  "  the  four  empires  " 
seems  to  spring  from  the  same  error  as  the  other, 
though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates  (Hofmann, 
Auberlen,  Keil,  Havernick,  Hengstenberg,  and  most 
English  commentators).  It  originated  at  a  time 
when  the  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the 
object  of  immediate ,  expectation,  and  the  Roman 
empire  appeared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of 
earthly  kingdoms.  The  long  interval  of  conflict 
which  has  followed  the  first  Advent  foimed  no  place 
in  the  anticipations  of  the  fii-st  Christians,  and  in 
succeeding  ages  the  Roman  period  has  been  un- 
naturally prolonged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
theory  which  took  its  rise  in  a  state  of  thought  which 
experience  has  proved  false.  It  is  a  still  more  fati\l 
objection  to  this  interpretation  that  it  destroys  the 


"  The  letter  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (c.  iv.)  appears  to 
present  clear  tracon  of  the  interweaving  of  a  com- 
mentary with  the  original  text.  . 
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great  idea  of  a  cyclic  development  of  history  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  prophecy.  Great  periods 
(alioves)  appear  to  be  marked  out  in  the  tortmies 
of  mankind  which  answer  to  another,  so  that  that 
divine  uttei"ance  which  receives  its  fii-st  fulfilment  in 
one  period,  receives  a  further  and  more  complete 
fulfilment  in  the  coiTesponding  pai-t  of  some  later 
period.  Thus  the  fii-st  coming  of  Christ  fonned 
the  close  of  the  last  age,  as  His  second  coming  will 
fonn  the  close  of  the  present  one.  The  one  event 
is  the  type  and,  as  it  were,  the  spiing  of  the  other. 
This  is  acknowledged  with  regard  to  the  other  pro- 
phecies, and  yet  the  same  truth  is  not  applied  to  the 
revelations  of  Daniel,  which  appear  then  first  to 
gain  their  full  significance  when  they  are  seen  to 
contain  an  outline  of  all  history  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  nations  which  ruled  the  world  before  Christ's 
coming.  The  first  Advent  is  as  much  a  fulfilment 
of  the  visions  of  Daniel  as  of  those  of  the  other 
prophets.  The  four  empires  precede  the  coming 
of  Messiah  and  pass  away  before  him.  At  the 
same  time  their  spirit  survives  (cf.  vii.  12),  and 
the  forms  of  national  existence  which  were  de- 
veloped on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  again  repro- 
duce themselves  in  later  history.  According  to 
this  view  the  empires  of  Daniel  can  be  no  other 
than  those  of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  and 
Greeks,  who  all  placed  the  centre  of  their  power 
at  Babylon,  and  appear  to  have  exhibited  on 
one  stage  the  great  types  of  national  life.  The 
Roman  power  was  at  its  height  when  Christ  came, 
but  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  the  last  relic  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  had  just  been  desti'oyed,  and 
thus  the  "  stone  cut  without  hands  struck  the  feet 
of  the  image,"  and  Christianity  destroyed  for  ever 
the  real  supremacy  of  heathen  dominion.  But  this 
first  fulfilment  of  the  vision  was  only  inchoative, 
and  the  correlatives  of  the  four  empires  must  be 
sought  in  post-Chiistian  history.  The  corresponding 
symbolism  of  Babylon  and  Rome  is  stnking  at  first 
sight,  and  other  parallels  may  be  drawn.  The 
Byzantine  empii*e,  for  instance,  "  infeiior  "  to  the 
Roman  (Dan.  ii,  39)  may  be  compaied  with  that  of 
the  Medes.  The  Teutonic  races  with  their  divided 
empire  recal  the  image  of  Pei-sia  (vii.  6).  Kor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  in  the  gi'owing  might  of  the  northern 
powers,  a  future  kingdom  which  may  rival  in 
teirible  energy  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  With- 
out insisting  on  such  details  as  these,  which  still 
require  caieful  examination,  it  appears  that  the 
true  intei^retation  of  Daniel  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  which  they  involve. 
In  this  way  the  book  remains  a  "prophecy,"  while 
it  is  also  a  "revelation;"  and  its  mogt  special  pre- 
dictions acquire  an  abiding  significance.*^ 

13.  There  is  no  Chaldee  translation  of  Daniel,  and 
the  deficiency  is  generally  accounted  for,  as  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Ezra,  by  the  danger  which  would 
have  existed  in  such  a  case  of  confusing  the  original 
text  with  the  paraphrase  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  whole  book  has  been  published  in  Hebrew.  The 
Greek  version  has  undergone  singular  changes.  At 
an  early  time  the  LXX.  version  was  supplanted  in 


^  An  example  of  the  recurrent  and  advancing  com- 
pletion of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  occurs  in  Matt. 
xxiv.  15,  compared  with  1  Mace.  i.  54.  The  same  truth 
ia  also  implied  in  the  interpretation  of  "  the  seventy 
sevens,"  as  springing  out  of  the  "seventy"  (years) 
of  Jeremiah.  On  this  there  are  some  good  remarks  in 
Browne's  Ordo  Saeclorum^  though  his  interpretation 
of  the  four  empires  as  signifying  the  Babylonian, 
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the  Greek  Bibles  by  that  of  Theodotion,«  and 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  version  of  Theodotion 
was  generally  '*  read  by  the  Churches"  (c.  Ruffin. 
ii.  33;  Praef.  in  Comm.  Illud  quoque  lectorem 
admoneo,  Danielem  non  juxta  LXX.  interpietes  sed 
juxta  .  .  .  Theodotionem  ecclesias  legere  .  .  ,)  This 
change,  for  which  Jerome  was  unable  to  account 
(hoc  cur  accident  nescio,  Praef.  in  Vers.  Dan.), 
may  have  been  made  in  consequeoce  of  the  objections 
which  were  urged  against  the  corrupt  LXX.  text  iu 
controversy  with  Jews  and  heathen.  The  LXX. 
version  was  ceiiainly  very  unfaithful  (Hieron.  I.  c.)  ; 
and  the  influence  of  Origen,  who  preferred  the  trans- 
lation of  Theodotion  (Hieron.  in  Dan,  iv.  6),  Was 
probably  effectual  in  bringing  about  the  substitution 
(cf.  Cr^ner,  Peitr.  ii.  256  If.)  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  the  version  of  Theodotion  was  interpolated 
fi-om  the  LXX.,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
recover  the  original  text.  [Daniel,  Apocryphal 
ADDITIONS  TO.]  Meanwhile  the  original  LXX. 
translation  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  till  the  last  centuiy, 
when  it  was  published  at  Rome  from  a  Codex 
Chisianus  {Daniel  secundum  LXX.  .  .  ,  Romae, 
1772,  ed.  P.  de  Magistris),  together  with  that  of 
Theodotion,  and  several  illustrative  essays.  It  has 
since  been  published  several  times  (ed.  Michaeljs, 
Getting.  1774;  ed.  Segaar,  1775;  Hahn,  1845), 
and  lastly  by  Tischendorf  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  Septuagint.  Another  recension  of  the  text  is 
contained  in  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  version  at  Milan 
(ed.  Bugatus,  1788),  but  a  critical  comparison  of 
the  several  recensions  is  still  required. 

14.  The  commentaries  on  Daniel  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  Hebrew  commentaries  of  R.  Saadijali 
Haggaon  (f  942),  Rashe  (fc.  1105),  and  Aben 
Ezra  (t  c.  1167),  are  printed  in  the  great  Rabbinic 
Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Basle.  That  of  Abarbanel 
(t  c.  1507)  has  been  printed  sepai-ately  several 
times  {Amstelod.  1G47,  4to) ;  and  others  are 
quoted  by  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia,  pp.  39,  40. 
Among  the  patristic  commentaries  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  Jerome  (vol.  v.  ed.  Migne), 
who  noticed  especially  the  objections  of  Poi^phyry, 
Theodoret  (ii.  1053  ff.  ed.  Schulze),  and  Ephrem 
Syrus  {Op.  Syr.  ii. ;  Romae,  1740).  Considerable 
fragments  remain  of  the  commentaries  of  Hippo- 
lytus  (collected  in  Migne's  edition,  Paris,  1857) 
and  Polychronius  (Mai,  Script.  Vet,  Nov.  Coll. 
vol.  i.) ;  and  Mai  has  published  (1.  c.)  a  catena 
on  Daniel,  containing  fragments  of  ApoUinai-ius, 
Athanasius,  Basil,  Eusebius,  and  many  others. 
The  chief  reformers,  Luther  {Auslegung  d.  Pr-oph. 
Dan.  1530-1546;  Op.  Germ.  vi.  Ed.  Walch), 
Oecolampadius  {In  Dan.  lihri  duo,  Basil.  1530), 
Melancthon( Comm. mZtan-^roj^/i.  Vitemb.  1543), 
and  Calvin  {Praelect.  in  Dan.  Genevae,  1563,  &i;. ; 
in  French,  1565  ;  in  English,  1852-3),  wrote  on 
Daniel ;  and  Rosenmiiller  enumerates  nearly  fifty 
other  special  commentators,  iind  his  list  now  re- 
quires considerable  additions.  The  combination 
of  the  Revelations  of  Daniel  and  St.  John  (Sir  I. 
Newton,  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies.  &c., 


Grecian,  Roman,  and  some  future  empire  (pp.  675  ff.), 
seems  very  unnatural.  The  whole  force  of  his  argu-  ■ 
ment  (after  Ben  Ezra  and  Maitland)  lies  in  the  proof 
that  the  Roman  was  not  the  fourth  empire. 

E  The  version  bears  in  the  tetraplar  text  the  singular 
title,  t6  Etp  aypvirvo^  Aai-t^X.  *l^jy  is  the  term  which 
Daniel  applies  to  the  angels,  "watchers'-  (Dan.  iv 
13,  17,  23).     Cf.  Daniel,  Sec.  LXX.  125  ff. 
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Lond.  1733;  M.  F.  Roos,  Ami  d.  Weissag. 
Dan.  u.  s.  w.  Leipz.  1771)  opened  the  way  to  a 
truer  understanding  of  Daniel ;  but  the  edition  of 
Bertholdt  {Daniel,  aus  dem  Hebr.-Aram.  neu 
iibersetzt  una  erkldrt,  u.  s.  w.  Erlangen,  1806-8), 
in  spite  of  all  its  grave  faults,  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  book.  Bertholdt 
■was  decidedly  nnfavourahle  to  its  authenticity ;  and 
he  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by  von  Leugerke 
(D.  B.  Dan.  verd.  u.  avsgel.  Kbnigsb.  1835). 
Maurer  (Comm.  Gramm.  Crit.  ii.  Lips.  1838)  and 
Hitzig  {Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.  Leipz.  1850), 
whose  commentaiy  is  among  the  worst  specimens  of 
supercilious  criticism  which  his  school,  has  pro- 
duced. On  the  other  side  the  commentary  of 
Harernick  (^Comm.  iib.  d.  B.  Dan.  Hamb.  1832) 
is  the  most  complete,  though  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.'  Auberlen  (Der  Proph.  Dan.  u.  d.  Ogen- 
barung  Joh.  u.  s.  w.  2te  Aufl.  Basel,  1857,  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  1st  ed.  by  A.  Saphir, 
1856)  has  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the 
generaf  construction  and  relations  of  the  book.  Of 
Hofmann,  Weissag.  u.  ErfiiUung,  i.  276  ff.  The 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book  is  dis- 
cussed in  most  of  the  later  commentaries ;  and 
specially  by  Hengstenberg  {^Die  Authentie  d.  Dan. 
....  erwiesen.  1831,  translated  by  E.  B. 
Pratten,  Edinb.),  Havei-nick  (Neue  irit.  Vhter- 
such.  Hamb.  1838),  Delitzsch  (Herzog's  Encyklop. 
B.  V.  1854),  Keil  {Zehri.  d.  Einl.  in  d.  A.  T. 
Frankf.  1853),  Davidson  (^Introduction  to  the  0.  T. 
ii.  Lond.  1846),  who  maintain  the  affirmative ; 
and  by  Bleek  {Berl.  Tlieohg.  Zeitschr.  iii.  1822), 
Bertholdt  (.Emfeif.  Erlang.  1814),  Liicke  (  FersMcA 
einer  voUstdnd.  Einl.  u.  s.  w,  2te,  Aufl.  Bonn, 
1852),  De  Wette  {Einleit.  7te.  Aufl.  Berl.  1852), 
who  deny  its  authenticity.  Cf.  Ewald,  i^ie  Pro^/i. 
d.  Alt.  Bund.  ii.  559  ff.  Among  English  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  Essays  of  T.  R.  Birks — The 
four  prophetic  Empires,  &c.,  1844,  and  TJie  two 
later  Visions  of  Daniel,  &c.,  1846  ;  of  E.  B.  El- 
liott, Horae  Apocalypticae,  1844 ;  of  S.  P.  Tre- 
gelles.  Remarks  on  the  priyphetic  Visions  of,  Daniel, 
1852  ;  and  the  Commentary  of  Stuart  (Boston, 
1850).  [B.  F.  W.] 
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TO.  The  Greek  translations  of  Daniel,  like  that  of 
Esther,  contain  several  pieces  which  are  not  found 
in  the  original  text.  The  most  important  of  these 
additions  are  contained  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
English  Bible  under  the  titles  of  The  Song  of  the 
three  Holy  Children,  The  History  of  Susannah,-3Mi 
The  History  of  .  .  .  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

1.  a.  The  first  of  these  pieces  is  incorporated  into 
the  nai-rative  of  Daniel.  After  the  three  confessore 
were  thrown  into  the  fiirnaoe  (Dan.  iii.  23), 
Azarias  is  represented  praying  to  God  for  deliverance 
(Song  of  Three  Children,  3-22)  ;  and  in  answer  the 
angei  of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the  fire  which 
consumes  their  enemies  (23-27),  whereupon  "  the 
three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,"  raise  a  triumphant 
song  (29-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (35-66)  has 
been  used  as  a  hymn  (Benedicite)  in  the  Christian 
Church  since  the  4th  century  (Sw^n.  Apol.  ii.  35  ; 
cf.  Ooncil.  Tolei.  iv.  Can.  14).  Like  severj 
similar  ii'agments,  the  chief  parts  of  this  composition 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Alexan- 
drine MS.  as  separate  psalms,  under  the  titles  "  The 
prayer  of  Azaritis"  and  * '  The  hymn  of  our  Fathers  ; " 
and  a  similar  an-angement  occurs  in  other  Greek 
and  Latin  Psaltei's. 


h.  The  two  other  .pieces  appear  more  distinctly. 
as  appendices,  and  otler  no  semblance  of  forming 
part  of  the  original  text.  The  History  of  Susanna 
(or  The  judgment  of  Daniel)  is  generally  found  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  (Gk.  MSS.  Vet.  Lat.)  ; 
though  it  also  occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  (  Vulg. 
ed.  Compl.).  The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book;  and  in  the  LXX. 
version  it  bears  a  special  heading  as  "part  of  the 
prophecy  of  Habakhuk"  (e/c  irpotpTiTeias  'Kfi^a- 
Kou/j.  viov  'Irja-ov  iK  rrjs  tpvKris  Aev'i). 

2.  The  additions  are  found  in  both  the  Greek 
texts — ^the  LXX.  and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old  Latin 
and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  existing  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  foimed  part  ofthe  Hebrew  text,  and 
they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac  (Poly- 
chronius,  ap.  Mai,  Script.  Vctt.  Nov.  CoU.  i.  p. 
113,  says  of  the  hymn  expressly  ov  Keirai  iy  rots 
^PpatKoTs  ^  if  Tols  ffvpiaKoTs  ^i$Aiots).  From 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  fragments  passed  into 
common  use,  and  they  are  commonly  quoted  by 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem. 
Alex.  Eel.  proph.  i. ;  Orig.  Ep.  ad  Afric. ; 
Tertull.  de  Pudic.  17,  &c.),  but  rejected  by  those 
who  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome  in 
particulai-  called  attention  to  their  absence  from, the  , 
Hebrew  Bible  (Proe/.  m  Dan.),  and  instead  of  any 
commentary  of  his  own  adds  shortly  Origen's  re- 
mains "  on  the  fables  of  Bel  and  Susanna  "  (Comm. 
in  Dan.  xiii.  1).  In  a  similar  manner  he  notices 
shortly  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  "  lest  he 
should  seem  to  have  overlooked  it "  (Comm.  in 
Dan.  iii.  23). 

3.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  derived  from  Aramaic  originals  (Wette, 
Einl.  ii.  2,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  arguments  at  length), 
but  the  intricate  eridence  is  wholly  insufficient  to 
establish  the  point.  The  character  of  the  additions 
themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand  of  an  Alexaii- 
di-ine  writer ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  trans- 
lator of  Daniel  wi'ought  up  traditions  which  wei-e 
already  cunent,  and  appended  them  to  his  work 
(cf.  Fritzsche,  Exeg.  Handb.  zu  den  Apok.  i.  121). 
The  abruptness  of  the  nan-ative  in  Daniel  furnished 
an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  prayei"  and 
hymn ;  and  the  story  of  tlie  Dragon  seems  like  a 
strange  exaggeration  of  the  recoi-d  of  the  delivei-ance 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.),  which  may  naturally  have 
formed  the  basis  of  diflerent  legends.  Kor  ^  it 
difficult  to  see  in  the  history  of  Susanna  a  pointed 
allusion  to  the  name  of  the  prophet,  though  the 
narrative  may  not  be  wholly  fictitious. 

4.  The  LXX.  appeai-s  to  be  the  original  source 
from  which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the  frag- 
ments were  derived  (cf.  Hody,  de  Bibl.  text.  p.  583). 
Theodotion  seems  to  have  done  little  more  than 
transcribe  the  LXX.  text  with  improvements  in 
style  and  language,  which  ai-e  considerably  gi-eater 
in  the  appended  naiTatives  than  in  the  Song  incor- 
porated into  the  canonical  text.  Thus  while  the 
history  of  Susanna  and  Bel  and  the  Di-agon  con- 
tain large  additions  which  complete  and  embel- 
lish the  story  (e.g.  Hist.Sus.  w.  15-18  ;  20,  21  ; 
24-27  ;  46-47,  49,  50  ;  Bel  ff  Dr.  vv.  1,  9-13  ; 
Eichh.  pp.  431  if.),  the  text  of  the  Song  is  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  LXX.  (cf.  De 
Magistris,  Daniel,  ha.,  pp.  234  if. ;  Eichh.  Einl., 
in  d.  Apok.  Schrift.  422  «.).  The  Polyglott-Syriac, 
Arabic  and  Latin  versions  ai'e  derived  from  Theodo- 
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tion :    and  the  Hexaplar-Syriac   fi'om    the    LXX. 
(Kichh.  430,  &c.). 

5.  The  stories  of  Bel  and  Susanna  received  Taiious 
embellisliments  in  later  times,  which  throw  some 
light  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally 
composed  (cf.  Orig.  Ep.  ad  Afric.  §§7,  8;  Boch- 
art,  Ificroz.  iii.  3 ;  Eichhom,  446,  &c.) ;  just 
as  the  change  which  Thendotion.  introduced  into 
the  narrative  of  Bel,  to  give  some  consistency 
to  the  tacts,  illustrates  the  rationalising  process 
through  which  the  legends  passed  (cf.  Delitzsch, 
De  Habacuci  vita  et  aetate,  1844).  It  is  thus 
useless  to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  historic 
foundation  which  lies  below  the  popular  traditions ; 
for  though  the  stories  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere 
fables,  it  is  evident  that  a  moral  pui-pose  determined 
the  shape  which  they  assumed.     A  later  age  found 

■  in  them  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Chris- 
tian commentatoi"s  Susanna  appeared  as  a  type  of 
the  true  Church  tempted  to  iniidelity  by  Jewish 
and  Pagan  adversaries,  and  lifting  up  her  voice  to 
God  in  the  midst  of  persecution  (Hippol.  InSusann. 
pp.  689  ff.  ed.  Migne).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DAN"'NAH  Cn^l ;  "Peuvd ;  Dannd),  a  city  in 
the  mountains  of  Judali  (Josh.  xv.  49),  and,  from 
its  mention  with  Debir  and  Socoh,  probably  south, 
or  soutli-west  of  Hebron.  No  trace  of  its  name  has 
been  discovered.  [^-j 

DAPH'NE  (A(£(/>i'7j),  a  celebrated  grove  and 
sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria  [An- 
tioch].  Its  establishment,  like  that  of  the  city, 
was  due  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  distance  between 
the  two  places  was  about  5  miles,  and  in  history 
they  are  associated  most  intimately  together.  Just 
as  Antioch  was  frequently  called  *A.  iiri  Ad^vT], 
and  7}  Tcphs  Ad^j/Tjj/f  so  conversely  we  find  Daphne 
entitled  A.  7}  irphs  'Avriox^tav  (Joseph.  B,  J.  i. 
12,  §5).  The  situation  was  of  extreme  natural 
beauty,  with  perennial  fountaius  and  abundant 
wood.  Seleucus  localised  here,  and  appropriated 
to  himself  and  his  family,  the  fables  of  Apollo  and 
the  river  Peneus  and  the  nymph  Daphne.  Here  he 
erected  a  magnificent  temple  and  colossal  statue  of 
the  god.  The  succeeding  Seleucid  monarchs,  espe- 
cially Antiochiis  Epiphanes,  embellished  the  place 
still  further.  Among  other  honours,  it  possessed 
the  privileges  of  an  asylum.  It  is  in  this  character 
that  the  place  is  mentioned,  2  Mace.  iv.  33.  In 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  171)  the 
aged  and  patriotic  high-priest  Onias,  having  rebuked 
'  Menelaus  for  his  sacrilege  at  Jerusalem,  took  refuge 
at  Daphne ;  whence  he  was  treacherously  brought 
out,  at  the  instance  of  Menelaus,  and  murdered  by 
Andronicus,  who  was  governor  of  Antioch  during 
the  king's  absence  on  a  campaign.  Josephus  does 
not  give  this  account  of  the  death  of  Onias  (^Ant.  xii. 
5»  §!)■  When  Syria  became  Roman,  Daphne  con- 
tinued to  be  famous  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and 
vice.  '*  Daphnici  mores  "  was  a  proverb  (see  Gib- 
bon's 23rd  chapter) .  The  beginning  of  the  decay  of 
Daphne  must  be  dated  from  the  time  of  JuHan, 
when  Christianity  in  the  Empire  began  to  triumph 
over  Heathenism.  The  site  has  been  well  identi- 
fied by  Pococke  and  other  travellers  at  Beit-el-^ 
2{cia,  "  the  House  of  the  Water,*'  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Orontes,  to  the  S.W.  of  Antioch,  and  on 
higher  ground ;  where  the  fountains  and  the  wild 
fragrant  vegetation  are  in  harmony  with  all  that 
R^e  read  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  Apollo's 
sanctuary.  [J.  S.  H.] 
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DA'RA  (y]!  ;   AapdS  ;  Alex.  Aapd  ;  Compl. 

AapaSe;   Syr.  Pesch.  '^  M>  ;  Arab. 

Dara),  1  Chr.  ii.  6.     [Darda.] 

DAR'DA  Cyi"!*!  ;  AapdXa ;  Alex,  rhv  ddpaa  ; 
Joseph.  Adpdavos  ;  Dorda)^  a  son  of  Mahol,  one 
of  four  men  of  great  fame  for  their  wisdom,  but 
who  were  excelled  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31). 
Ethan  the  first  of  the  four  is  called  "  the  Ezra- 
chitc  ;"  but  it  is  uncerfciin  whether  the  designation 
extends  to  the  others.  [Ethan.]  In  1  Chr.  ii.  6, 
however,  the  same  four  names  occur  again  as 
"  sons  of  Zerach,"  of  the  great  family  of  Pharez  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  slight  difierence  that 
Darda  appeal's  as  Dara.  The  identity  of  these  per- 
sons with  those  in  1  K.  iv.  has  been  gi-eatly  de- 
bated (see  the  arguments  on  both  sides  in  Burring- 
ton,  i.  206-8)  ;  but  there  cannot  l)e  much  reason- 
able doubt  that  they  are  the  same. 

(1.)  A  great  number  of  Hebr.  MSS.  read  Darda 
in  Chr,  (Davidson,  Hebr.  Text,  210),  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  the  Targum  and  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.     [Dara.J 

(2.)  The  son  of  Zerach  would  be  without  diffi- 
culty called  in  Hebrew  the  Ezrachite,  the  change 
depending  merely  on  the  position  of  a  vowel  point. 
[EzRAiiiTE.]  And  fm'ther,  the  change  is  actually 
made  by  the  Targum  Jonathan,  which  in  Kings 
has  *'  sou  of  Zerach." 

(3.)  The  word  "  son"  is  used  in  Hebrew  so  often 
to  denote  a  descendant  beyond  the  first  generation, 
that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  '•  son  of  Mahol," 
as  compared  with  "  son  of  Zerach."  For  instance, 
of  the  five  "  sons  of  Judah"  in  1  Ch.  iv.  1,  the  first 
was  really  Judah's  son,  the  second  his  grandson, 
the  third  his  great-gi'andson,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  still  later  descendants.  Besides  there  is  great 
plausibility  in  the  conjecture  that  "  Bene  Mahol  " 
means  *'  sons  of  the  choir ;"  in  which  case  the  men 
in  question  were  the  famous  musicians,  two  of 
whom  are  named  in  the  titles  to  Psalms  Ixxxviii. 
and  Ixxxix.    [Mahol.]  [G.] 

DARIC  (P?33"}il,  p3"]'!!^'  only  in  pi. ;  Talm. 
p3T1 ;  XP^'^O'^^  J  solidus,  drachma;  Ezr.  ii.  69  ; 
viii.'27  ;  Neh.  yii.  70, 71,  72 ;  1  cffr.  xxix.  7),  agold 
coin  cun'ent  in  Palestine  in  the  period  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon.  That  the  Hebrew  word  is,  in  the 
Bible,  the  name  of  a  coin  and  not  of  a  weight  appears 
from  its  similarity  to  the  Greek  appellation  of  the 
only  piece  to  which  it  could  refer.  The  mentions 
in  Ezr.  and  Neh.  show  that  the  coin  was  current 
in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus.  At  these  times  there  was  no  large  issue  of 
gold  money  exeeptT  by  the  Persian  kings,  who 
struck  the  coin  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  ffrar-^p 
Aap^LK6s,  or  AapetKSs.  The  Darics  which  have 
been  discovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pm'e  gold, 
of  archaic  style,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  figure 
of  a  king  with  bow  and  javelin,  oi'  bow  and  dagger, 
and  on  the  reverse  an  irregular  incuse  square. 
Their  full  weight  is  about  li!8  grains  troy,  or  a 
little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  stater,  and  is  most 
probably  tliat  of  an  early  didrachm  of  the  Phoe- 
nician talent.  They  must  have  been  the  common 
gold  pieces  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  oldest  that 
we  have  seen  cannot  be  referi'ed  to  an  earlier  period 
than  about  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  or  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are  not 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  even  that'of  Artii- 
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xerses  Longimanus.  There  are,  however^gold  pieces 
of  about  the  same  weight,  but  of  an  older  style, 
found  about  Sardis,  which  cannot  be  doubted  to  be 
either  of  Croesus  or  of  an  earlier  Lydian  king,  in  the 
foi-mer  case  the  Kpoiffeioi  (ffrariipes)  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  therefore  probable,  as  these  followed 
a  Persian  standard,  that  Danes  were  struck  under 
Cyrus  or  his  nearer  successors.  The  origin  of  this 
coin  is  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  a  Ikrius,  sup- 
posed by  the  moderns  to  be  either  Darius  the  Mede, 
or  Darius  Hystaspis.  That  the  Greeks  derived  their 
distinctive  appellation  of  the  coin  from  this  proper 
name  cannot  be  doubted;  but  the  difference  of  the 
Hebrew  forms  of  the  former  from  that  of  the  latter 
E^l^'1'1  renders  this  a  questionable  derivation.  Ge- 
senius  suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word  Dara 
{Handw.  s.  v.),  "  king ;"  but  (in  his  Thes.  s.  v.) 
inclines  to  connect  the  Heb.  names  of  the  coin  aad 
that  of  Darius.  In  favour  of  the  derivation  from 
Dara,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  figure  borae  by 
these  coins  is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  the 
king  of  Persia  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  that  on  the 
same  principle  the  coins  would  i-ather  be  called 
regal  coins  than  Darics.  The  silver  Darics  mentioned 
by  Plutai'ch  (Ci'm.  10)  are  probably  the  Persian  silver 
pieces  similar  in  types  to  the  gold  Daiics,  but 
weighing  a  drachm  and  a  third  of  the  same 
standard.'  See  Money  and  Diet,  of  Ant.  art. 
Daric7^s.  [R.  S.  P.] 


Z)aric.    Obv. :  King  of  Persia  to  the  nglit,  kneeling,  bearing  bow 
and  javelin.     Rev.;  Irregular  incuitc  Hquare, 

DAEI'US  {Wy'l;  Darayawush,  Tariyavaus, 
in  Inscr. ;  Aapetos,  LXX. ;  Aapi'f}K7}s,  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  785 ;  AapLoioSj  Ctes.),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Media  and  Persia.  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  says  ihat 
the  name  is  equivalent  to  ep^eirjs  (etpyw)  the 
restrainer ;  and  this  is  probably  coiTect  from  the 
analogy  of  the  Persian  darvesh,  "  restraint :"  Sanscr. 
rf/iari,"  fii-mly holding "(Gesen.  T/ies.s.v.)  Hesy- 
chius  gives  a  «ipuble  derivation :  Aapeios  virh 
TIep(rup  6  (ppSyifiOS ;  virh  Se  ^pvyoiv  tKrap.  Others 
have  regai'ded  the  word  as  another  form  of  the 
modem  Pereian  Dara,  darah,  "a  king;"  but  this 
sense  of  dara  is  not  justified  by  usage,  and  it  is 
rather  the  epithet  of  a  king  (the  holder,  restrainer, 
as  above)  than  the  title  itself  (Ges.  I.  c).  Three 
kings  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 

1.  Darius  the  Mede  (nsn  "n,  Dan.  3d.  1 ; 
Chald.  nK^D'*n,  vi.  1),  "the  son  of  Ahasuems  of 

T    T     T  ' 

the  seed  of  the  Medes,"  (is.  1),  who  succeeded  to 
(?3p)  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of 

Belshazzar,  being  then  sixty-two  years  old  (Dan. 
v.  31  (LXX.  'ApTa^4p^T}s)\  ix.  1).  Onlyoneyear 
of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix.  1,  xi.  1);  but 
that  was  of  gi-eat  importance  for  the  Jews.  Daniel 
was  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dignity 
(Dan.  vi.  1  fF.),  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
former  semces  (cf.  Dan.  v.  17) ;  and  after  his 
miraculous    deliverance,   Daiius    issued    a    decree 

*  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice  that  Aeschylus  cha- 
racterises Cyasares  (I.)  as  M^Sos  ...  6  Trpwros  yfyeftiDv 
arparov,  while  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  {Notes  on  the Riato7ij 
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enjoining  throughout  his  dominions  **  reverence  for 
the  God  of  Daniel  "  (Dan.  vi.  25  ff.). 

The  extreme  obscmity  of  the  Babylonian  annals 
has  given  occasion  to  three  different  hypotheses  as 
to  the  name  under  which  Darius  the  Mede  is  known 
in  history.  The  first  of  these  which,  identifies 
him  with  Daiius  Hystaspis  rests  on  no  plausible 
evidence,  and  may  be  dismissed  at  once  (Lengerke, 
Dan.  219  ff.).  The  second,  which  was  adopted 
by  Josephus  (^Ant.  x.  11,  §4),  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  many  recent  critics  (Bertholdt;  Von 
Lengerke;  Havemick ;  Hengstenberg  ;  Auberlen, 
Daniel  und  d,  OffeTtharung,  .^'^.  16  ff.)  is  more 
deserving  of  notice.  According  to  this  he  was 
{^Cyaxares  II.)  **  the  son  and  successor  of  As- 
tyages "  (Jos.  /.  c.  ^v  'Affrvdyovs  vthsy  erepov 
Se  irapi  ro7s"EW7}(riV  ^/coAeTTo  ovofia),  who 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  last  king  of  Media. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  has 
been  neglected  by  historians  from  the  fact  that 
through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
real  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  Cyrus,  who 
manied  his  daughter,  and  so  after  his  death  re- 
ceived the  crown  by  direct  succession  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  5,  §2,  iv.  5,  §8,  viii.  5,  §19).  But  it  appears  to 
be  a  fe.tal  objection  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  only 
direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  second  Cy- 
axares is  that  of  Xenophon*s  romance  (cf.  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bab.  p.  61).  The  title  Cyrus 
[filius]  Cyaxaris,  which  has  been  quoted  from 
an  inscription  (Auberlen,  Daniel  u.  d.  Offeriiarungj 
p.  18),  is  either  a  false  reading  or  certainly  a 
false  translation  (Niebuhi-,  Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bab. 
214,  n.  4);  and  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  {^Pers. 
766  f.)  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  assigned 
to  Cyaxares  II.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus 
expressly  states  that  "  Astyages  "  was  the  last  king 
of  the  Medes,  that  he  was  conquered  by  Cyras, 
and  that  he  died  without  leaving  any  male  issue 
(Herod,  i.  73,  109,  127  ff.);  and  Cyrus  appeai-s 
as  the  immediate  successor  of  "  Astyages  "  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  {Chron.  ad  01.  54 ;  Syncell. 
188 ;  cf.  Bel  and  Dragon,  i.).  A  third  identifica- 
tion (Winer,  Realwort.  s.  v.;  Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
Ass.  u.  Bah.  pp.  45,  92)  remains,  by  which 
Darius  is  represented  as  the  pei-sonal  name  of 
"Astyages,"  the  last  king  off  the  Medes,  and  this 
appears  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
The  name  "  Astyages  "  was  national  and  not  per- 
sonal [Astyages]  ,  and  Ahasuerus  {Achashverosh) 
represents  the  name  (^Huwak' hshatra)  Cyaxares, 
borae  by  the  father  of  "  Astyages  "  (Tob.  xiv.  15). 
The  description  of  the  unnamed  king  in  Aeschylus  * 
{I.  c.)  as  one  whose  "feelings  wei'e  guided  by 
wisdom"  ((f>p4v€s  yap  avrov  Ovfxhv  tpaKoa'Tp6<povy), 
is  applicable  to  the  Darius  of  Scripture  and  the 
Astyages  of  Herodotus.  And  as  fai-  as  the  name 
itself  is  concerned,  there  ai"e  traces  of  the  existence 
of  an  older  king  Daiius  before  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Eccles.  598  AapciKoi 
■ — ovK  anrh  Aapsiov  rov  Hep|ou  irarphs,  oAA'  o^ 
erepov  Tivhs  iraKaiorepov  jSacTiAcws  wvofidfrdrjffav. 
cf.  Suidas.  s.  v.  AapetKifs).  If,  as  seems  most 
probable,  Daiius  (Astyages)  occupied  the  throne  of 
Babylon  as  supreme  sovereign  with  Nerigalsa'^assar 
as  vassal-prince,  after  the  mui"der  of  Evilmerodach 
(Belshazzar)  B.C.  559,  one  year  only  remans  for 
this  Median  supremacy  before  the  victory  of  Cyras 


of  Babylonia,  p.  30,  n.)  shows  that  the  foundation  of 
the  Median  empire  was  really  due  to  Suwahhshatra 
(Cyaxares),  in  spite  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
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B.C.  558,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  notices  in 
Daniel  *(Niebuhr,  L  c),  and  the  apparent  incom- 
pleteness of  the  political  aiTangemeuts  which 
Darius  "purposed"  to  make  (Dan.  vi.  3,  T\'^^y\, 
For  the  short  duration  of  his  supreme  power  may 
have  caused  his  division  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi, 
1  ff.) — a  work  congenial  to  his  character — to  fall 
into  abeyance,  so  that  it  was  not  can'ied  out  till 
the  time  of  his  namesake  Darius  Hystaspis :  a  sup- 
position at  least  as  probable  as  that  there  is  any 
confusion  of  the  two  monarclis  in  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  (Rawlinson,  Herodotusy  i.  p.  418)  against 
the  identification  of  Dai-ius  with  Astyages  on  the 
assumption  that  the  events  in  Dan.  v.  relate  to 
the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  (B.C.  538),  in 
which  case  he  would  have  ascended  the  throne  at 
seven  years  of  age,  are  entirely  set  aside  by  the 
view  of  Marcus  Niebuhi",  which  has  been  adopted 
above ;  and  this  coincidence  seiTes  to  confirm  the 
general  truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

2.  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  (Vashtaspa), 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Achaemenes,  the  founder 
of  the  Perso-Arian  dynasty,  was,  according  to  the 
popular  legend  (Herod,  i.  209,  2  tO),  already  marked 
out  for  empire  during  the  reign  uf  Cyrus.  Upon 
the  usui-pation  of  the  Magian  Smerdis  [Aii- 
TAXERXES],  he  conspired  with  six  other  Pei-siau 
chiefs  to  overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot  was  placed  upon  the  throne  B.C. 
521.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  organisa- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  which  had  been  impeded  by 
the  wars  of  Cyi'us  and  Cambyses,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  reign  of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of 
foreign  conquest  were  interrupted  by  a  revolt  of 
the  Babylonians,  under  a  pretender  who  bore  the 
royal  name  of  Nabukudrassar  (Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
Ass.  u.  Bah,  94),  which  was  at  length  put  down, 
and  punished  with  gi'eat  severity  (c.  B.C.  516). 
After  the  subjugation  of  Babylon  Darius  turned 
his  arms  against  Scythia,  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  145  If.) 
and  India  (Herod,  iv.  44).  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Aegaean  were  added  to  his  dominion 
in  Asia-Minor  and  the  seaboard  of  Thrace  (b.c. 
SIS^SOS).  Shortly  afterwards  he  came  into  colli- 
sion with  Greece,  and  the  defeat  of  Marathon  (b.c. 
490)  only  roused  liim  to  prepare  vigorously  for 
that  decisive  struggle  with  the  West  which  was 
now  inevitable.  His  plans  were  again  thwarted 
by  rebellion.  Domestic  quarrels  (Herod,  vii.  2) 
followed  on  the  rising  in  Egypt,  and  he  died  B.C. 
485  before  his  preparations  were  completed  (Herod, 
vii.  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pur- 
sued the  same  policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to 
them  the  privileges  which  they  had  lost.  For 
the  usm-pation  of  Smerdis  involved  a  religious  as 
well  as  a  political  revolution,  and  the  restorer 
of  the  Magian  faith  willingly  Hstened  to  the  enemies 
of  a  people  who  had  welcomed  Cyrus  as  their 
deliverer  (Ezr.  iv.  17  ff.).  But  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius,  B.C.  520,  as  soon  as  his  power  had  as- 
sumed some  solidity,  Haggai  (Hag.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  10) 
and  Zechariah  encouraged  their  countrymen  to 
resume  the  work  of  restoration  (Ezr.  v.  1  ff.),  and 
when  their  proceedings  came  to  the  king's  know- 
ledge, he  confirmed  the  decree  of  Cyrus  by  a  new 
edict,  and  the'  temple  was  finished  in  four  years 
(B.C.  516.  Ezr.  vi.  15),  though  it  was  apparently 
useil  before  that  time  (Zech.  vii.  2,  3). 
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3.  Darius  the  IPersian  (Neh.  ^i.  22, 
^p^Sn"^)  may  be  identified  with  Darius  H.  No- 
thiis  (Ochus),  king  of  Persia  B.C.  424-3 — 405-4,  if 
the  whole  passage  m  question  was  written  by  Nehe- 
miah.  If,  however,  the  register  was  continued  to 
a  later  time,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  Jaddua  (vv.  11,  22),  who  was  high- 
priest  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
[Alexander],  points  to  Darius  HI.  Codomannus, 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander,  and  last  king  of  Persia 
B.C.  336-330  (1  Mace.  i.  1).  Cf.  Jahn,  ArchdoL 
ii.  1,  272  ff.;  Keil,  Lehrh.  d.  Einl  §152,  7,  who 
defends  at  length  the  integrity  of  the  passage. 
[Nehemiah.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

DAEKNESS  ("Tlt^'n,  fern,  foi-m  HS^n,  and 
with  much  variation  in  the  vowel  points  ;  (Tk6tos), 
is  spoken  of  as  encompassing  the  actual  presence  of 
God,  as  that  out  of  which  He  speaks,  the  envelope, 
as  it  were,  of  Divine  glory  (Ex.  xx.  21 ;  1  K.  viii. 
12).  The  cloud  symbol  of  His  guidance  offered  an 
aspect  of  darkness  to  the  enemy  as  of  light  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  In  the  description  of  His  coming 
to  judgment,  darkness  overspreading  nature  and 
blotting  the  sun,  &c.,  is  constantly  included  (Is. 
xiii.  9,  10;  Joel  ii.  31,  iii.  15;  Matt.  xxiv.  29; 
Mai-k  xiii.  24  ;  Luke  xxi.  25  ;   Rev.  vi.  12). 

The  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  has  been 
asciibed  by  various  neologistic  commentators  to 
non-miraculous  agency,  but  no  sufiicient  account  of 
its  intense  degi-ee,  long  duration,  and  limited  area, 
as  proceeding  from  any  physical  cause,  has  been 
given.  The  darkness  lirX  Tracay  r^fv  yriv  of  Matt. 
xxvii.  45  attending  the  crucifixion  has  been  similaily 
attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlegon  of  Tralles  indeed 
mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  darkness,  and  which 
began  at  noon,  combined,  he  says,  in  Bithynia, 
with  an  earthquake,  which  in  the  uncei-tain  state  of 
our  chronology  (see  Clinton's  Fasti  Romani,  Olymp. 
202)  more  or  less  nearly  synchronises  with  the 
event.  Nor  was  the  account  one  without  reception 
in  the  earl^  church.  See  the  testhnonies  to  that 
effect  collected  by  Whiston  (^Testimony  of  Phlegon 
vindicated,  Lond.  1732).  Origen,  however,  adloc. 
(Latin  commentaiy  on  St.  Matt.)  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  cause,  arguing  that  by  the  fixed 
Paschal  reckoning  the  moon  must  have  been  about 
full,  and  denying  that  Luke  xxiii.  45  by  the  words 
icKoriffd-r}  6  ^\ios  means  to  allege  that  fact  as  the 
cause.  The  genuineness  of  this  commentary  has 
been  impeached,  nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with 
Origen  adv.  Gels.  p.  80 ;  but  the  argument,  unless 
on  such  an  assumption  as  that  mentioned  below, 
.seems  decisive,  and  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to. 
He  limits  iraa-av  t^v  yrivio  Judaea.  Dean  Alford 
{ad  loc.)j  though  without  stating  his  reason,  pi'efers 
the  wider  interpretation  of  all  the  earth's  surface 
on  which  it  would  naturally  have  been  day.  That 
Phlegon's  darkness,  perceived  so  intense  in  Tralles 
and  Bithynia,  was  felt  in  Judaea  is  highly  probable ; 
and  the  Evangelist's  testimony  to  similar  phenomena 
of  a  coincident  darkness  and  earthquake,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  near  agreement  of  time,  gives  a 
probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  former  speaks 
of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  latter.  Wieseler 
{Chron.  Synop.  388)  however,  and  De Wette  {Cmnm. 
on  Matt.),  consider  the  year  of  Phlegou's  eclipse  an 
impossible  one  for  the  crucifixion,  and  reject  that 
explanation  of  the  darkness.  The  argument  from 
the  duration  (3  hours)  is  also  of  gi-eat  force ;  for  an 
eclipse  seldom  lasts  in  gi-eat  intensity  more  than  6 
minutes.    On  the  other  hand,  Seyffarth  {Chronolog. 
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Sacr.  p.  58,  9)  maintains  that  the  Jewish  caleiuiir, 
owing  t*  their  following  the  sun,  had  become  so  tar 
out  that  the  moon  might  [jo-siMy  have  been  at  new, 
and  thus,  admitting  the  year  as  a  possible  epoch, 
revives  the  argument  for  the  echpse  as  the  cause. 
He  however  views  this  rather  as  a  natural  basis  than 
as  a  full  account  of  the  darkness,  which  in  its  df^/'-j: 
at  Jerusalem  was  still  preternatural  (ib.  p.  1:58^, 
The  pamphlet  of  WhLston  above  quoted,  and  two 
by  Dr.  Sykes,  Dissertation  on  the  Eclipse  men- 
tumid  hy  Fhleffon,  and  Defence  of  same,  Lond, 
17::;3  and  1734,  may  be  consaltel  as  regards  the 
statement  of  Phlegon, 

Darkness  is  also,  as  in  the  expression  "  land  of 
darkness,"  used  for  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x. 
21,  22; ;  and  frequently  figuratively,  for  ignorance 
and  unbelief,  as  the  privation  of  spiritual  light 
(John  i.  5;  iii.  19j.  [H.  H.] 

BAE'KON  ^;ipn-! ;  Aop/c^^v,  ^opK<i}V ;  Der- 
con).  Children  of  Jjuj  kon  were  among  the  "  ser- 
vants of  Solomon,"  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabcl  (Ezr.  ii.  56 ;  Xeh.  vii.  oHj.     [Lozox.] 

DATES,  margin  of  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5  only. 
[Pai^m  Tree,] 

DA'THAN  rjnT;  AaBdv;  Dafhan,,  a  Reu- 
benite  chieftain,  son  of  Eliab,  who  joined  the  con- 
spiracy of  Korah  the  Levite  (Xum.  xvi,  1,  xxvi.  9  ; 
Deut.  xi,  6;  Ps.  cvi.  17;.  [R.  W.  B.] 

DATH'ESIA  (AtdOefia ;  Alex,  and  Josephas, 
Addefia-j  other  MS S.  Adfi^da;  Dat>ie-ino.),  a  fort- 
resii  (rh  ox^p^f^-  J  J'^s.  (ppo^piov)  in  which  the 
Jews  of  Gilead  took  refuge  from  the  heathen 
(1  Mace.  T.  9),  Here  they  were  relieved  by  Judas 
and  Jonathan  ''24;.  They  marches!  from  Bozora 
to  Dathema  (28,  9)  and  left  it  for  Maspha  (Mjzj>eh) 
(35).  Tne  rea^ling  of  the  Peschito,  Mamtka^  point? 
to  Ramoth-Oilead,  which  can  hardly  fiiil  to  be  the 
correct  identification.  Ewald  however  (iv.  359,  note) 
would  correct  thi-s  to  Damtfta,  which  he  compares 
with  Dfiami,  a  place  reported  by  Bnrckhardt.  [G.] 

DAUGHTER  (Bath,  n3,  contr,  from  n:|, 
fem.  of  13  :  Ovyar-fjp;  filvi).  1.  The  word  is  iL-eri 
in  Scripture  not  only  for  daughter,  but  for  grand' 
daughter  or  other  female  descendant,  much  in  the 
same  way  and  like  extent  with  J3,  son  (Gen,  xxiv. 
48,  xxii.  43;.     [See  Childees  ;  Edccatiox; 

WOMEX.] 

2.  In  a  kindred  sense  the  female  inhabitants  of  a 
place,  a  country,  or  the  females  of  a  particular  race 
are  called  flau^tcrs  ''Gen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  46,  ixviii. 
6,  ixxvi.  2 ;  Xum,  xxv.  1 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  17  ;  ^.  iii. 
16  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  11,  xlix.  2,  3,  4;  Lake  xxiii.  2l>,. 

3.  Women  in  ^.eneral  ^Pr^yr.  jxn.  29). 

4.  Ttio^  addicted  to  particular  forms  of  ido- 
latrous worship  n  Sam.  i.  16;  Mai.  ii.  11). 

.'».  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the  phiase 
"  daughters  of  masic,"  i.  e.  singing  Unh  (Eo?K 
iii.  A-j,  and  the  use  of  the  word  for  branches  of  a 
tree  ^Gen.  xlix.  22;,  the  y.apil  of  the  eye,  nSpTj 
(Lam,  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  K;,  and  the  expression 
"  daughter  cf  90  jesa^"  to  denote  the  age  of  .Sarah 
(Gen,  xTii.  17;. 

6.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  in  general,  agreeably 
to  their  very  common  pri  ^;riitv.^itiori  as  belonging 
to  the  female  wrx  (Is.  x.  ;i2,  xiiii.  12,  ixxvii,  22, 
xlvii.  1,  Iii,  2 ;  Jer.  vi.  2,  20,  ii.  1,  ixxi.  4,  xlvi. 
11,  24,  siriii.  l'^,  Ii.  :ri;  Nah,  iii.  4,  7  ;  Zech.  ii. 
9;  Kz.  xvi.  3,  44,  48,  xxiii.  4,. 

7.  Bat  more  =f-f^:ifically  of  dof^rndent  towns  or 
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hamlets,  while  to  the  principal  dty  the  correlative 
"  mother"  is  applied  (Num.  xxi.  25  ;  Josh.  xvii.  II, 
le ;  hvVr,  i,  27  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  19). 
Hazeriia  is  the  word  most  commonly  employed 
for  the  "  villages  "  lying  round,  and  dependent  on, 
a  "city"  (//-;  ")*y).  But  in  one  place  Bath  is 
ased  as  if  for  something  intermediate,  in  the  case 
of  the  Philistine  cities  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Josh.  XV-  45-7; — "  her  daughter-towns  and  her 
tillages.''  Without  this  distinction  from  Haxenm, 
the  word  is  also  employer!  for  Philistine  towns  in 
1  Chr.  xviii,  1 — Gath  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii,  18 — .Shocho, 
Timnath,  and  Girwx).  In  Xeh.  xi.  'l7j-?A,  the  two 
terms  are  employed  alternately,  and  to  all  a.\f\i<^Tzncji 
q^uite  indiscriminately.    [Village,]     [H.W.  P.] 

DA'VID  n}"1,  T'H;*  LXX.  AaviZ;  N.  T. 
Aa^io,  AaveiZ),  the  son  of  Jesse,  is  the  best  known 
to  us  of  any  of  the  characters  in  the  0.  T.  In  him, 
as  in  the  case  of  .St.  Paul  in  the  X.  T.,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  comparing  a  detailed  narrative  of  his 
life  with  undoubted  works  of  his  own  compo^itiorj, 
and  the  combined  result  is  a  knowledge  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  such  as  wt*  probably  possess  of  do 
historical  personage  before  the  Christian  era,  with 
the  exception  of  Ci'.ero,  and  pe-;J-);if/-  of  Caesar. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  David  may  be 
divided  into  six  classes : — 

I,  The  original  Hebrew  authorities : — 

1.  The  Davidic  portion  of  the  Psalms,** 
including  such  fragments  as  are  preserved  to 
us  from  other  sources,  viz.  2  Sam.  i.  19-27, 
iii.  yj'j,  34,  xxii.  1-51,  xxiii.  1-7,  [PSALiig.] 

2.  The  "Chronicles"  or  "State-papers"  of 
David  (1  Chr.  ixvii.  24),  and  the  original 
biographies  of  David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Xathan  fl  Chr,  xxii.  29).  These  are  lo3,t, 
but  portions  of  them  no  doubt  are  pre- 
served in 

3.  The  narrative  of  1  Sam,  xvi.  to  1  K.  ii,  10 ; 
with  the  supplementary  notices  contained  in 
1  Chr,  xi.  1  to  ixix.  30, 

n.  The  two  shght  notices  in  the  heathen  his- 
torians, Xicolaus  of  Damascus  in  his  UniterscH 
Hl-.tonj  'Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §2;,  and  Enpolemns  in 
his  Hki'/nj  of  tfte  Kings  of  Judah  (Ens.  I'raep. 
Ev.  Ix.  yji)}. 

III.  David's  apocryphal  writin^r-i,  contained  in 
Fabricius,  CV/^jr.4po<;ry/>A«8  V.  7V.*^  p.  00*^>-100G. 
(Ij  Fs,  ch.,  on  his  victory  over  Goliath.  <'Z,  Col- 
loquies with  God,  on  madness,  on  his  temptation,  and 
on  the  building  of  the  Temple.  {?>)  A  charm  a^inst 
fire.  Of  these  the  fin,t  alone  deserves  any  atte:ntion- 
IV.  The  Jewish  traditions,  which  may  be  dirided 
into  three  classes : — 

1.  The  additions  to  the  Biblical  narrative  con- 
tained in  Jr.^*phns,  A/d.  vi.  irS— vii.  15. 

2.  The  Hebrew  traditions  preserved  in  Jerome's 
Qwjestv/o.^:';  Hehraicae  in  Lihros  Regttm  ei 
ParalipornervM  (vol.  iii.,  Venice  <A.). 


*  The  shorter  form  is  used  in  th-;  earlier  books; 
indeed,  everj-where  except  in  1  K.  iii  1 4,  and  in  Chr,, 
Kzr.,  Neh.,  Cant.,  Ho^.,  Am.,  Kz^k-  xxxiv.  23,  and 
Zech.,  in  which  the  longer  form  is  fcraruL.    The  AraWc 

J  J  - 
form  of  the  name,  in  common  nsc,  w  ^.^^,  D&ood. 

*  In  quoting  the  realms  in  coTincxion  with  the 
hi«tory,  tc  have  been  guided  partly  hy  the  titiM  (as 
expresmni,'  the  Jewish  traditions),  partly  by  the 
internal  evidence,  afi  verified  by  the  judgment  of 
Hebrew  scholars. 
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3.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  reported  in  Bas- 
nage,  Btst,  des  Juifs,  lib.  v.  c.  2  ;  Calmet's 
Dictionary  {David). 

"V.  The  Mussiflman  traditions,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  extravagance,  are  contained  in  the 
Korfm,  ii.  250-252,  xxxviil.  20-24,  xxi.  79-82, 
xxii.  15,  and  explained  in  Lane's  Selections  from  the 
Koran,  p.  228-242  ;  or  ampHfied  in  Weil's  Legends, 
Eng.  Tv.  p.  152-170. 

VI.  In  modern  times  his  life  has  been  often 
treated,  both  in  separate  treatises  and  in  histories  of 
Israel.  Winer's  article  on  David  refers  to  mono- 
graphs on  almost  every  point  in  his  life.  In  English, 
the  best  known  is  Dr.  Chandler's  Life,  written  in 
the  last  century;  in  French,  De  Choisi's,  and  that 
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in  Bayle's  Dictionary.  The  most  recent,  and  pro- 
bably the  best,  treatment  is  that  in  Kwald's 
GescMohte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  71-257. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  more 
or  less  coiTesponding  to  the  three  old  lost  biographies 
by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan : — I.  His  youth  before 
his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  H.  flis  re- 
lations with  Saul.     III.  His  reign. 

I.  Tlie  early  life  of  David  contains  in  many  im- 
portant respects  the  antecedents  of  his  future  career. 

1.  Unlike  most  of  the  characters  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, his  family  are  well  known  to  us  by  name,  and 
are  not  without  beaiing  on  his  subsequent  career. 
They  may  best  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a  genealogy. 


.  Salmon 
or  Salmah 
CRuthiv.  ai, 
1  Chr,  ii.  U) 


Ellmclcch-=  Naomi  (Ruth  i.  1) 


Boaz 


Obed 


Ruth     =    Mnhlon 

(Rulhiv.  10) 
(Ruth  iv.  17) 


Orpah 


(2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  Nahaah  s=  unknown  ^  Jcjssc 


Jonathan  (I  Chr.  xxvii,  i 


Zeruiah 

(1  Chr. 
li.  18) 


Abigail 


I  1  I 

Abidliai  Joab     Aeahcl 

Ztbailiah 
(iChr.  xxvii.  7). 


Jetlicr  r=  Ira?! 

(Jerome, 


(I  Chr. 
li.  17) 


Qa.  Beb. 
on  1  Chr. 
xi.  40) 


Eliab       J 
Elihu 
(IChr. 
xxvii.  18) 


.1 


I 

Sham  ni  ah 
Sh.imma 
Shimeali, 
(2  Sam. 
xxi.  21) 
I 


■cl       Raddai         Okcih 

(Haul,       (Aeam, 

,103.  Ant.    Jutt.  Aid, 

vi.  8.  1       vi.  8,  i) 

Rci,  Ewald.) 


Abihatl  :=  Rcboboam 
(2  Cbr.  xi.  19). 


Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  21, 
1  Cbr.  xxvii.  b2) 

(Nathan  n 

Jer.  Qu.  Heb. 

on  I  Sam.  xvi.  12) 


Jonadab 
(2  Sam. 
xiii.  3) 


Joul?? 
(Jerome, 
Qu.  Hob. 
on  1  Clir. 

xi.  38) 


(one  Dj 
is  not 
pi  veil, 
unless 
Elihu, 
Syr.  nnd 
Arab. 
1  Chr.ii.  15). 


It  thus  appears  that  David  was  the  youngest 
son,  probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a  family  of  ten. 
His  mother's  name  is  unknown.  His  father,  Jesse, 
was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  young 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till 
after  his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 
Through  them  David  inherited  several  points  which 
he  never  lost,  (a)  His  connexion  with  Moab  through 
his  great-gi'andmother  Ruth.  This  he  kept  up  when 
he  escaped  to  Moab  and  enti-usted  his  aged  parents  to 
the  care  of  the  king(l  Sam.  xxii.  3),  audit  maynot 
have  been  without  its  use  in  keeping  open  a  wider 
view  in  his  mind  and  history  than  if  he  had  been 
of  purely  Jewish  descent.  Such  is  probably  the 
design  of  the  express  mention  of  Ruth  in  the  gene- 
alogy in  Matt.  i.  5. 

(6)  His  bu-thplace,  Bethlehem.  His  recollec- 
tion of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chr.  xi.  17). 
From  the  territory  of  Bethlehem,  as  from  his  own 
patrimony,  he  gave  a  property  as  a  reward  to  Chim- 
ham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38  ;  Jer.  xli. 
17)  ;  and  it  is  this  connexion  of  David  with  Beth- 
lehem that  brought  the  place  again  in  later  times 
into  universal  fame,  when  Joseph  went  up  to  Beth- 
lehem, "  because  he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David"  (Luke  ii.  4). 

(c)  His  general  connexion  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  In  none  of  the  tribes  does  the  tribal  feel- 
ing appear  to  have  been  stronger ;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  throughout  the  story  both  of  bis 
security  amongst  the  hills  of  Judah  during  his 
flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his 


"  The  later  rabbis  represent  him  as  born  in  adul- 
tery. This  is  pi-obably  a  coarse  inference  from  Ps. 
li.  5  ;  but  it  may  possibly  have  reference  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  ahove.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  earlier 
rabbis  we  have  an  attempt  at  "  immaculate  concep- 


reign  at  Hebron ;  as  well  as  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
tribe  at  having  lost  their  exclusive  possession  of 
him,  which  broke  out  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 

(d)  His  relations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail.  Though 
called  in  1  Chr.  ii.  16,  sisters  of  David,  they  aie 
not  expressly  called  the  daughters  of  Jesse ;  and 
Abigail,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Nahash.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  David's 
mother  had  been  the  wife  or  concubine  ^  of  Nahash, 
and  then  mai-ried  by  Jesse  ?  This  would  agree 
with  the  differeoce  of  age  between  David  and  his 
sisters,  and  also  (if  Nahash  was  the  same  as  the 
king  of  Ammon)  with  the  kindnesses  which  David 
received  first  from  Nahash  (2  Sam,  x.  2),  and  then 
from  Shobi,  son  of  Nahash  (xvii.  27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  received  from  his  pai'ents  the  name, 
which  first  appears  in  him,  o£  David,  the  beloved, 
the  darling.  But,  perhaps  for  this  same  reason, 
he  was  never  intimate  with  his  brethren.  The 
eldest  brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  him,  and  who  was  aftei-wai'ds  made  by  him 
head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18), 
treated  him  scornfully  and  imperiously  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  28),  as  the  eldest  brothers  of  large  families  are 
apt  to  do ;  his  command  was  regai'ded  in  the  family 
as  law  (xx.  29) ;  and  the  father  looked  upon  the 
youngest  son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all 
(xvi.  11),  and  as  a  mere  attendant  on  the  rest 
(xvii.  17).  The  familiarity  which  he  lost  with  his 
brothers,  he  gained  with  his  nephews.  Th4  three 
sons  of  his  sister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his 
sister  Abigail,  seemingly  from  the  fact  that  their 


tion."  They  make  Nahash — "the  serpent" — to  be 
another  name  of  Jesse,  because  he  had  no  sin  except 
thiit  which  he  contracted  from  the  original'  serpent ; 
and  thus  David  inherited  none.  (Jerome,  Q«.  Heb. 
in  2  Sanu  xvii.  25.) 
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mothers  wei*e  the  eldest  of  the  whole  family,  were 
probably  of  the  same  age  as  David  himself,  and 
they  ac42ordii^ly  were  to  him — espedally  the  three 
sons  of  Zemiah — throughout  life  in  the  relation 
nsijally  occupied  by  brothers  and  cousins.  In  them 
we  see  the  rougho*  qualities  of  the  femily,  wliich 
David  shared  with  them,  whilst  he  was  distingoiithed 
from  them  by  qualities  of  his  own,  pecidiar  to 
himself.  The  two  sons  of  his  brother  Shimeah  arc 
both  connected  with  his  after  history,  and  both 
celebrated  fin*  the  gift  of  sagacity  in  which  David 
himself  excelled.  One  was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3;. 
The  other  was  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who 
afterwards  became  the  counsellor  of  David  himself 
(1  Chr,  irvii.  y/Ij.  It  is  a  f»njectare  or  tradition 
of  the  Jews  preserved  hy  Jerome  '  Qu.  Meb.  on 
1  Sam.  ivii.  12;  that  this  was  no  other  than  Natluin 
the  prophet,  who,  being  adopted  into  Jesse's  femily, 
makes  up  the  eighth  feon,  not  named  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
l'-j~lo.     But  this  is  hardly  probable. 

The  first  time  that  David  appears  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  family  circle.  There 
was  a  practice  once  a  ytar  at  Bethlehem,  probably 
at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a 
sacrificial  feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  6;, 
with  the  elders  of  the  town.  At  this  or  such  like 
feast  (xvi.  I  j  suddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet 
Samuel,  driving  a  heifer  befijre  him,  and  having  in 
his  hand  a  horn  of  the  consecrated  oil**  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  elders  of  the  little  town  were 
territied  at  this  apparition,  but  were  reassured  by 
the  august  visitor,  and  invited  by  him  to  the  cere- 
mony of  sacriiidng  the  heifer.  The  hei&r  was 
killed.  The  party  were  waiting  to  begin  ike  fea-.t. 
Samu^  stood  with  his  horn  to  poor  forth  the  oil, 
a.i  if  for  an  invitation  to  b^n  (^comp.  ix.  22 j. 
He  was  restrained  by  divine  intimation  as  son  after 
son  passed  by.  Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  **  his  ha^t" 
and  "  his  countoiance,"  ?^%me^]  the  natural  counter- 
part of  Saul,  whose  rivdl,  unknown  to  them,  thc; 
prophet  came  to  select.  But  the  day  was  gone 
when  kings  were  f:hosen  because  they  were  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  the  rest.  "  .Samuel  said 
unto  J^=5^j  Are  these  all  thy  children?  And  he 
said,  Thfere  remaineth  yet  the  yoaagest,  and  behold 
he  fceepeth  the  slieep.' 

This  is  our  first  and  most  characteristic  intro'Ir:'':- 
tjon  to  the  fiitare  ting.  The  toy  was  broo^t  in. 
^\'e  ar^  enabled  to  fix  his  appearacc*;  at  once  in  cur 
minds.  He  was  of  short  stature,  thus  cotitra^ting 
with  his  tall  brother  Eliab,  with  his  rival  Saul, 
and  with  his  gigantic  aoemy  of  Gath.  He  had  red* 
or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
his  couttrrmen  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.  In 
lat^^r  life  he  wore  a  beard.'  Hjj  bri^t  eyes  8  are 
especially  m'jnti  on  ed  (xvi.  12  j,  and  goierally  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his  6gnre  and  coiTit':- 
riance  ''"&irof  eye,"  '^-comely,**  "goodly,"  xvi. 
I  J,   18,  ivii.  42^,   well   made,   and   of  immense 

d  "The  oil;"  so  Jttseph.  Ant.  vi.  8,  5I. 

*  1  Sam-  nvL  12,  xriL  42.  Boddf  =  red-haired ; 
-r-tj^^djirri^,  LXX.  J  ru/tt*,  V'ilg.  :  the  same  word  zh 
for  Esau,  Gem.  xxt,  25.  The  rabbis  ^probably  from 
tbift)  *^  that  he  was  like  Er-an.  Jo^ephos  fAnt.  ri.  S, 
1)  makes  it  his  tawny  complexion  {^av^  r/yv  xf^my). 

'  1  Sam,  xit  13. 

«  "  fl'iTv-^  qnkk;"  yofrp>i  to?  oafretc  (Jos^b-  Ant.  l 
tL  %  1,. 

*  The  same  word  as  i^  av.-i  in  Gen,  xxx.  37,  Jcr,  ' 
r.  11,  Um.  IT.  12, 
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strength  and  agility.  Hia  swiftness  and  activity 
made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel)  like  a  wild  ga- 
zelle, his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  and  his  arms  strong 
enough  to  break  a  bow  of  st*!  (Pg.  xviii.  33, 
34),  He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  allotterl  in 
Eastern  countries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the  females, 
or  the  despi.s<:d  of  the  fiimily  r^^rnp,  the  case  of 
Moses,  of  Ja/job,  of  Zipporah,  and  Kachel,  and  in 
later  tinles,  of  Mahomet;  Sprenger,  p.  8j,  The 
pastures  of  Bethlehem  are  &mous  througliout  the 
sacred  hietOTy,  The  Tower  of  Shepherd*  (€(ai. 
XXXV,  21;,  the  shepherds  abiding  with  thdrflodu 
by  night  ''Luke  ii.),  were  both  there.  He  usually 
carried  a  switch  or  wand  ••  in  his  hand  (1  Sam. 
rvii.  40;,  such  as  would  be  used  for  his  dogg  (xvii, 
43),  anrl  a  scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck,  to  carry 
anything  that  was  needed  for  his  shepherd's  life 
(xvii.  40).  Su'';h  was  the  outer  life  of  David  when 
(as  the  later  Pfalmists  described  his  call)  he  was 
"  taken  from  the  sheepfoRs,  from  following  the 
ewes  great  with  young,  to  feed  lirael  according  to 
the  inte^ty  of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by 
the  skilfulness  of  his  hands"  (Ps.  Ixiviii,  70-72;. 
The  recollection '  of  the  sudden  and  great  eleva- 
tion from  this  humble  station  is  deep^  impressed 
on  his  after  life,  **  The  man  who  was  raised  up 
on  high"  (2  Sam,  xiiiL  1) — "  I  have  exalted  <me 
chosen  out  of  the  people"  (Ps.  Ixixix.  V.ij — "I 
took  thee  from  the  sheepcote  "  (2  Sam.  vii.  H). 

3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still  more 
needed  for  his  ofiice,  which  possibly  had  made  him 
abeady  known  to  Samuel,  and  which  at  any  rate  is 
his  next  introduction  to  the  history.  When  the 
body-guard  of  Saal  were  discussing  with  thar 
master  where  the  best  minstrel  could  be  found  to 
chase  away  his  madness  by  music,  one  of  the  young 
men  in  the  guard  sn^est^i  iJavid.  Saul,  with  the 
absolute  control  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king,  instantly  sent  for  him,  aid  in  the  successful 
effort  of  David's  harp  we  have  ttie  first  glimpse 
into  that  genius  for  music  and  poetry  which  was 
afterwards  consecrated  in  ^e  Psalns.  It  i.^  im- 
possible not  to  connect  the  early  display  of  this 
gift  with  tilie  schools  of  the  prophets,  who  exercised 
their  vocation  with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe,  and  harp 
(1  Sam.  X.  .5;,  in  the  pastures  {Nai/Ah ;  comp.  Ps, 
xxiii.  2;,  to  which  he  afterwards  returned  as  to  his 
natural  home  (1  Sam.  lix.  18),^ 

Wliether  any  of  the  existing  Psalms  can  be 
referred  to  this  epoch  of  David's  life  is  uncertarn- 
The  23rd,  from  its  subject  of  i}ie  shepherd,  and 
from  ife  extreme  Mroplicitj  ''though  placed  by 
Ewald  somewhat  later^,  may  well  Irave  been  sui'- 
gested  by  tbi.<,  t:me.  The  8th,  19th,  and  29th,' 
which  are  univets^ly  recogTii-se^l  as  David's,  de- 
scribe the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  as  such 
may  more  naturally  be  referred  to  ttiis  tranquil 
period  f!^  his  life  Uian  to  any  other.  The  im^;ery 
of  danger  from  wild  bea.=t^,  lions,  wild  bulls,  h- 
'Ps.  vii.  2,  izii.  20,  21;,  in-.i-X  be  reniinLwences  oJ' 
tfil-,  time.     And  now,  at  any  rate,  he  :/rj.-.t  have 

'  It  is  uselefx  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  wfaldi 
his  mlwion  was  known  to  himself  or  to  others. 
Josephn*  '  Ant.  ivi.  8,  1)  saja  that  SMonel  whispered 
it  into  iKM.  fiT. 

^  Th'iMi^^lrariTi  traditions  represent  Wm  as  rfdllfid 
in  making  haircloth  and  sackcloth — the  Tumal  occo- 
jmtions  of  the  prophets,  ^et  the  notes  to  Beihix- 
HEM,  p-  2'r2  a. 

}  The  Mosmilman  traditions  describe  fahn  v  Qi^ 
def'ita.nding  the  langna^  of  birds  (jCoraA,  xxi.  9, 
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fii-st  acquired  the  ai"t  which  gave  him  one  of  his 
chief  claims  to  mention  in  after  times — "  the  sweet 
singei-  of  Israel "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1),  "  the  inyentor 
of  instruments  of  music''  (Am.  tI.  5)  ;  "  with  his 
whole  heart  he  sung  songs  and  loved  him  that  made 
him"  (Ecclus. xlvii.  8).>» 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd  life 
has  come  down  to  us — his  conflict  with  the  lion 
and  the  beai-  in  defence  of  his  father's  flocks  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  34,  35).  But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  He  was 
already  Imown  to  Saul's  guards  for  his  martial 
exploits,  probably  against  the  Philistines  (xvi.  18), 
and  when  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  camp,  his 
elder  brother  immediately  guessed  that  he  had  left 
the  sheep  in  his  ardour  to  see  the  battle  (xvii.  28). 
To  this  new  aspect  of  his  character  we  ai-e  next 
introduced. 

There  is  no  perfectly  satisfactory  means  of  re- 
conciling the  apparently  contiadictory  accounts  in 
1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  and  xvii.  12-31,  55-58.  The 
fii-st  states  that  David  was  made  known  to  Saul  and 
became  his  armour-bearer  in  consequence  of  the 
charm  of  his  music  in  assuaging  the  king's  melan- 
choly. The  second  implies  that  David  was  still  a 
shepherd  with  his  father's  flocks,  and  unknown  to 
Saul.  The  Vatican,  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  followed  by 
Kennicott  (who  argues  the  question  at  length.  Dis- 
sertation on  Bebrew  Text,  418-432,  554-558),  re- 
jects the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  12-31,  55-58,  as 
spurious.  But  the  internal  evidence  fi'om  its  graphic 
touches  is  much  in  its  favour,  and  it  must  at  least 
be  accepted  as  an  ancient  traition  of  David's  life. 
Horsley,  but  with  no  external  authority,^  transposes 
1  Sam.  xvi.' 3  4-23.  Another  explanation  supposes 
that  Saul  had  forgotten  him. .  But  this  only  solves 
half  the  difEculty,  and  is  evidently  not  the  intention 
of  the  naiTative,  It  may  thereibre  be  accepted  as 
an  independent  statement  of  David's  first  appear- 
ance, modified  by  the  counter-statement  ali-eady 
noticed. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  Ephes-dammim,  in 
the  frontier-hills  of  Judah,  called  probably  from  this 
or  similar  encounters  "  the  bound  of  blood."  Saul's 
army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine,  the  Phi- 
listines ou  the  other,  the  watercourse  of  Elah  or  **  the 
Terebinth"  runs  between  them.^  A  Philistine  of 
gigantic  stature,  and  clothed  in  complete  armour,  in- 
sults the  comparatively  defenceless  Isi-aelites,  amongst 
whom  the  king  alone  appears  to  be  well  armed  (xvii. 
38 ;  comp.  xiii.  20).  No  one  can  be  found  to  take 
up  the  challenge.  At  this  junctm-e  David  appears  in 
the  camp,  sent  by  his  father  with  ten  loaves  and 
ten  slices  of  milk-cheese  to  his  three  eldest  brothers, 
fresh  iram  the  sheepfolds.     Just  as  he  comes  to  the 
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circle  of  waggons  which  foi-med,  as  in  Arab  settle- 
ments, a  rude  fortification  round  the  Israelite  camp 
(xvii.  20),  he  hears  the  well  known  shout  of  the 
Israelite  war-ciy  (comp.  Num.  xxiij.  21).  The 
martial  spirit  of  the  boy  is  stiired  at  the  sound ; 
he  leaves  his  provisions  with  the  baggage-master, 
and  dai*ts  to  join  his  brothers  (like  one  of  the  royal 
messengers  °)  into  the  midst  of  the  lines.^  Then 
he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the  fortieth 
time — sees  the  dismay  of  his  countiymen — hears 
the  reward  proposed  by  the  king — goes  with  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  from  soldier  to  soldier  talking 
of  the  event,  in  spite  of  his  brother's  rebuke — he  is 
introduced  to  Saul — undertakes  the  combat.  His 
victory  over  the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  his  own  diminutive  stature, 
and  by  the  simple  weapons  with  which  it  was 
accomplished — not  the  armour  of  Saul,  which  he 
naturally  found  too  large,  but  the  shepherd's 
sling,  which  he  always  can-ied  with  him,  and 
the  five  polished  pebbles  which  he  picked  up  as 
he  went  fi:om  the  watercourse  of  the  valley,  and 
put  in  his  shepherd's  waHet.**  Two  trophies  long 
remained  of  the  .battle — one,  the  huge  sword  of  the 
Philistme,  which  was  hung  up  behind  the  ephod  in 
the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9)  ;  the  other, 
the  head,  which  he  bore  away  himself,  and  which 
was  either  laid  up  at  Nob,  or  subsequently  at  Jeru- 
salem. [Nob.]  Ps.  cxliv.,  though  by  its  contents 
of  a  much  later  date,  is  by  the  title  in  the  LXX. 
'*  against  Goliath."  But  there  is  also  a  psalm,  pre- 
served in  the  LXX.  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter,  and 
which,  though  probably  a  mere  adaptation  from  the 
history,  well  sums  up  this  early  period  of  his  life : 
**  This  is  the  psalm  of  David's  own  writing  (?) 
(iSitJypa^os  eh  AavlS),  and  outside  the  number, 
when  he  fought  the  single  combat  with  Goliath." 
"  I  was  small  amongst  my  brethren,  and  the 
youngest  in  my  father's  house.  I  was  feeding  my 
father's  sheep.  My  hands  made  a  harp,  and  my 
fingers  fitted  a  psaltery.  And  who  shall  tell  it  to 
my  Lord  ?  He  is  the  Lord,  He  heareth.  He  sent 
his  messenger  (angel  ?)  and  took  me  from  my 
father's  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with  the  oil  of  His 
anointing.  My  brethren  were  beautiful  and  tall, 
but  the  Lord  was  not  well  pleased  with  them.  I 
went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  he-  cursed  me 
by  his  idols.  But  I  drew  his  own  sword  and  be- 
headed him,  and  took  away  the  reproach  from  the 
children  of  Israel."  ■■ 

II.  delations  with  Saul. — Wq  now  enter  on  a 
new  aspect  of  David's  life.  The  victory  over 
Goliath  had  been  a  luraing  point  of  his  career. 
Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  finally 


"  In  Mussulman  traditions,  as  Abraham,  is  called 
*'  the  Friend,"  and  Mohammed  "  the  Apostle,"  so 
David  is  "  the  Prophet  of  God."  In  Weil's  Legends, 
p.  157,  is  a  striking  Oriental  description  of  his 
powers  as  a  psalmist :  "  He  could  imitate  the  thunders 
of  heaven,  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  notes  of  the 
nightingale." 

"  Variations  in  the  common  account  are  sug- 
gested by  two  other  passages.  1.  In  2  Sara.  xxi.  19, 
it  is  stated  that  "  Goliath  of  Gath,  the  staff  of  whose 
spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  killed  (not  by 
David,  but)  by  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  Philistine  whom  David 
slew  is  usually  nameless,  has  suggested  to  Ewald 
(ii.  23,  611)  the  ingenious  conjecture  that  the  name  of 
Goliath  (which  is  only  given  twice  to  David's  enemy, 
1  Sam.  xvii,  4,  xxi.  9)  was  borrowed  from  the  conflict 
of  the  real  Goliath  with  Elhanan,  whose  Bethlehemite 


origin  has  led  to  the  confusion.  Jerome  (Qm.  Mel. 
ad  loc.)  makes  Elhanan  the  same  as  David.     2.  In 

1  Chr,  xi.  12,  Eleazar  (or  more  probably  Shammah, 

2  Sam',  xxiii.  11)  is  said  to  have  fought  with  David  at 
Ephesdammim  against  the  Philistines.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  the  same  scene  may  have  witnessed  two 
encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines  ;  but  it 
may  also  indicate  that  David's  first  acquaintance  with 
Eleazar,  afterwards  one  of  his  chief  captains,  was 
made  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

"  The  same  word  is  used  as  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17.     . 

P  As  in  1  Sam.  iv.  16,  2  Sam.xviii.  22. 

^  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil's  Legends^ 
p.  153. 

•■  Of  these  and  of  like  songs,  Bunsen  {Bihehverk, 
Pref.  p.  cl.)  interprets  the  expression  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
1,  not  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  but  "  the  darling 
of  the  songs  of  Israel." 
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to  his  court.  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  the  ro- 
mantic friendship  which  bound  the  two  youths 
together  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triumphant 
songs"  of  the  Israelitish  women  announced  that 
they  felt  that  in  him  Israel  had  now  found  a 
deliverer  mightier  even  than  Saul.  And  in  those 
songs,  and  in  the  fame  which  David  thus  acquired, 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unliappy  jealousy 
of  Saul  towards  him  which,  mingling  with  the 
king's  constitutional  malady,  poisoned  his  whole 
future  relations  to  David. 

Three  new  qualities  now  began  to  develope 
themselves  in  David's  character.  The  first  was  his 
prudence.  It  had  been  already  glanced  at  on  tlie 
first  mention  of  him  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18), 
'*  prudent  in  matters.**  But  it  was  the  marked 
feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public  career.  Thrice 
over  it  is  emphatically  said,  "  he  behaved  himself 
wisely,"  and  evidently  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  the  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of 
his  delicate  and  difficult  situation.  It  was  that 
peculiar  Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  sagacity  of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is 
remarlced  in  Jacob,  arid  afterwards  in  the  persecuted 
Israelites  of  the  middle  ages.  One  instance  of  it 
appears  immediately,  in  bis  answer  to  the  trap  laid 
for  him  by  Saul's  servants,  "  Seemeth  it  to  you  a 
light  thing  to  be  the  Icing's  son-in-law,  seeing  that 
I  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  esteemed  ?"  (xviii. 
23).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnanimous  for- 
bearance called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  towards 
Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a  few  painful  ex- 
ceptions) in  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  the  first 
example  of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Thirdly,  his 
hairbreadth  escapes,  continued  through  so  many 
years,  impressed  upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  the  Divine  help,  clearly  derived  from  this  epoch. 
His  usual  oath  or  asseveration  in  later  times  was, 
"  As  the  Lord  liveth  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul 
out  of  adversity  "  (2  Sam.  iv.  9  ;  1  K.  i.  29) ;  and 
the  Psalms  are  filled  with  imagery  taken  even 
literally  from  sheltei-  against  pursuers,  slipping 
down  precipices  (Ps.  xviii.  36),  hiding-places  in 
rocks  and  caves,  leafy  coverts  (xxxi.  20),  strong 
fastnesses  (xviii.  2).  " 

This  course  of  life  subdivides  itself  into  four 
portions : — ■ 

1.  His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final 
escape  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  office  is  not 
exactly  defined.  But  it  would  seem  that,  having 
been  first  araioiir-bearer  (xvi.  21,  xviii.  2),  then 
made  captain  over  a  thousand — the- subdivision  of  a 
tribe — (xviii.  13),  he  finally,  on  his  marriage  \vith 
Michal,  the  king's  second  daughter,  was  raised  to 
the  high  office  of  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard,* 
second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  and  Jonathan,  the  heir  apparent.  These 
three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the  king  at 
his  meals  (xx.  25).  David  was  now  chiefly  known 
for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines,  by 
one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back  the 


■  See  PabrieiuH,  Cod.  Apoe.  V.  T.  906. 

'  1  Sam.  XX.  35,  xxii.  14,  as  explained  by  Ewald, 
ill.  08. 

"  The  story  of  his  wooing  Merab,  and  of  her  marriage 
withAdricl  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17-19),  is  omitted  inLXX. 
and  Joseph.  {Ant.vi.  10,  §1).  There  is  the  same  obli- 
teration of  her  name  in  the  existing  Text  of  2  Sam. 
xxi.  8. 

"  The  first  of  these  (1  Sam.  xviii.  9-11)  is  omitted 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  and  JoKfph.  (^Anf.  vi. 
10,  §1). 
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Philistine  power  with  a  blow  from  which  it  only 
rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's  i*eign."  He 
also  still  performed  from  time  to  time  the  office  of 
miustrel.  But  the  successive  snares  laid  by  Saul 
to  entrap  him,  and  the  open  violence  into  which 
the  Idng's  madness  twice  broke  out,"  at  last  con- 
vinced him  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He 
had  two  faithful  allies,  however,  in  the  court — the 
son  of  Saul,  his  friend  Jonathan — the  daughter  of 
Saul,  his  wife  Michal.  Wai'ned  by  the  one,  and 
assisted  by  the  other,"  he  escaped  by  night,"  and 
was  from  thenceforward  a  fugitive.  Jonathan  he 
never  saw  again  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was 
given  iu  marriage  to  another  (Phaltiel),  and  he  saw 
her  no  more  till  long  after  her  father's  death 
[Michal].  To  this  escape  the  traditional  title 
assigns  Ps.  lix.  Internal  evidence  (according  to 
Ewald)  gives  Ps.  vi."  and  vii.  to  this  period.  In 
the  former  he  is  first  beginning  to  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  flight ;  in  the  latter  he  is  moved  by 
the  plots  of  a  person  not  named  in  the  histoiy 
(perhaps  those  alluded  to  in  1  Chr.  xii.  17) — ac- 
cording tx)  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Gush,  a  Ben- 
jamite,  and  therefore  of  Saul's  tribe. 

2.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-xxi.  15). — '(a) 
H6  first  fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of 
l^mah,  to  Samuel,  This  is  the  first  recorded 
occasion  of  his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the 
original  interview  during  his  boyhood  at  Bethlehem. 
It  might  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  intended  to 
devote  himself  with  his  musical  and  poetical  gifts 
to  the  prophetical  office,  and  give  up  the  cares  and 
dangers  ofjjubllc  life,  But  he  had  a  higher  destiny 
still.  Up  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himself 
had  thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible  (see  xx. 
5,  26).  But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became 
more  settled  and  ferocious  in  character ;  and  David's 
danger  proportionably  greater.  The  secret  interview 
with  Jonathan,  of  which  the  recollection  was  pro- 
bably handed  down  through  Jonathan's  descendants 
when  they  came  to  David's  court,  confirmed  the 
alarm  already  excited  by  Saul's  endeavour  to  seize 
him  at  Ramah,  and  he  now  determined  to  leave  his 
country,  and  take  refuge,  like  Coriolanus,  or  The- 
mistocles  in  like  circumstances,  in  the  court  of  his 
enemy.  Before  this  last  resolve,  he  visited  NoB, 
the  seat  of  the  tabernacle,  partly  to  obtain  a  fiual 
interview  with  the  High-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9, 15) 
partly  to  obtain  food  and  weapons.  On  the  pretext 
of  a  secret  mission^  from  Saul,  he  gained  an  answer 
from  the  oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated  loaves, 
and  the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliath.  "  There  is 
none  like  that :  give  it  me."  The  incident  was  of 
double  importance  in  David's  career.  Klret  it  esta- 
blished a  connexion  between  him  and  the  only 
survivor  from  the  massacre  in  which  David's  visit 
involved  the  house  of  Ahimelech.  Secondly,  fi'om 
Ahimelech's  sun-ender  of  the  consecrated  bread  to 
David's  hunger  our  Lord  drew  the  inference  of  the 
superiority  of  the  moral  to  the  ceremonial  law, 
which  is  the  only  allusion  made  to  David's  life  in 


^  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil'd  Legends^ 
p.  l.')4. 

'  The  aUuflions  to  his  danger  fl-om  the  Benjamite 
archers  (Ph.  xi.  2),  to  his  flight  like  a  bird  to  the 
mountains  (xi.  l.comp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20),  and  prjbnbly 
to  the  nciglibourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  (xi.  6),  rather 
point  to  the  time  when  he  was  at  Engcdi. 

y  The  statement  of  his  pretended,  mission  is  dif- 
ferently given  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  LXX.  It 
must  be  observed  that  tlie  young  men  spoken  of  aa 
his  companions  were  iniFiginary.    lie  was  quite  alone. 
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the  N.  T.'  (Matt.  xii.  3 ;  Mark  ii.  25 ;  Luke  vi.  3, 
4).  It  is  also  commemorated  by  the  traditional  title 
of  Ps.  lii. 

His  stay  at  the  court  of  ACHiSii  was  short. 
Discovered  possibly  by  '*  the  sword  of  Goliath," 
his  presence  revived  the  national  enmity  of  the 
Philistines  against  their  former  conqueror ;  and  he 
only  escaped  by  feigning  madness,"  violent  ges- 
tures, playing  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  on  a 
drum  or  cymbal,  letting  his  beard  grow,  and  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13,  LXX,).  The 
56th  and  34th  psalms  are  both  refen-ed  by  their 
titles  to  this  event,  and  the  titles  state  (what  does 
not  appear  iu  the  nan^ative)  that  he  had  been  seized 
as  a  prisoner  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  he  was,  in 
consequence  of  this  stratagem,  set  free  by  Achish, 
or  (as  he  is  twice  called)  Abimeloch. 

3.  His  life  as  an  independent  outlaw  (xxii.  1- 
xxvi.  '25.  (a)  His  first  I'etreat  was  the  cave  of 
Adallam,  probably  the  large  cavern  (the  only  very 
large  one  in  Palesthie),  not  far  from  Bethlehem, 
now  called  Kliureitun  (see  Bonar's  Land  of  Fromise^ 
p.  244).  From  its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was 
joined  there  by  his  whole  family,  now  feeling  them- 
selves insecure  from  Saul's  fury  (xxii.  1).  This 
was  probably  the  foundation  of  his  intimate  con- 
nexion with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah. 

Of  these,  Abishai,  with  two  other  companions, 
was  amongst  the  earliest  (1  Ch.  xi.  15,  20  ;  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  6;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  18).  Besides  these, 
were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every  part,  including 
doubtless  some  of  the  original  Canaanites — of  whom 
the  name  of  one  at  least  has  been  preseiTed, 
Ahimelech  the  Hittite  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).^ 

(6)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either 
the  mountain, afterwards  called  Herodiiim,  close  to 
Adullam^  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus  {B.  J. 
vii.  8,  §3)  Masada,^Q  Grecisedfoim  oftheHebrew 
word  Matzed  (1  Sam.  xxii,  4,  5  ;  1  Chr.  xii.  16), 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  En-gedi.  Whilst  there,  he 
had  deposited  his  aged  parents  for  the  sake  of  greater 
security,  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  their  ancestml 
kinsman  of  Moab  (ib.  3).  The  neighbouring  king, 
Nahash  of  Ammon,  also  treated  him  kindly  (2  Sam. 
X.  2).  Here  another  companion  appeal's  for  the 
fii-st  time,  a  schoolfellow,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
from  the  schools  of  Samuel,  the  prophet  Gad,  his 
subsequent  biogi-apher  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5J ;  and  whilst 
he  was  there,  occurred  the  chivalrous  exploit  of  the 
three  heroes  just  mentioned  to  procure  water  from 
the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and  David's  chivalrous 
answer,  like  that  of  Alexander  in  the  desert  of 
Gedrosia  (1  Chi-,  xi.  lG-19  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17). 
He  was  joined  here  by  two  separate  bands.  One  a 
little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite°  mountain eei-s, 
who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood-time  to  reach  him 
(1  Chr.  xii.  8).  Another  was  a  detachment  of  men 
from  Judah  and  Benjamin  under  his  nephew  Amasai, 
who  hencefoiih  attached  himself  to  David's  fortunes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  16-18). 

(c)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the 
forest  of  Hareth  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Judah, 
but  its  exact  site  unknown),  and  then  again  fell  in 
with  the  Philistines,  and  again,  apparently  advised 
by  Gad  (xxiii.  4)  made  a  descent  on  their  foraging 
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■  It  is  a  characteristic  Jewish  comment  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  lesson  drawn  by  Christ)  that  the 
bread  was  useless  to  him  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heh.  in  loc). 

"  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  David's  apocryphal 
colloquies  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  Test.  p.  1002). 
•     ''  Sibbechai,  who  kills  the  giant  at  Gob  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18),  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a  Hittite. 


parties,  and  relieved  KeUah  (also  unknown),  in 
which  he  took  up  his  abode.  Whilst  there,  now 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own 
(xxiii.  7),  he  was  joined  by  a  new  and  most  impor- 
tant ally — Abiathar,  the  last  sun'ivor  of  the  house 
of  Ithamar,  who  came  with  the  High-piiest's  Ephod, 
and  henceforth  gave  the  oracles,  which  Da\'id  had 
hitherto  received  from  Gad  (xxiii.  6,  9,  xxii.  23). 
By  this  time,  the  400  who  had  joined  him  at 
Adallam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled  to  600  (xxiii.  13). 

(rf)  The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed  by 
the  appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene. 
Apparently  the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little 
army  to  keep  together.  They  escaped  from  Keilah, 
and  dispersed,  "  whithersoever  they  could  go," 
amongst  the  fastnesses  of  Judah.  Henceforth  it 
becomes  difHcult  to  follow  his  movements  with 
exactness,  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  localities, 
partly  because  the  same  event  seems  to  be  twice 
nan-ated  (1  Sam,  xxiii.  19-24,  xxvi.  1-4,  and 
perhaps  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-22,  xxvi.  5-25).  But 
thus  much  we  discern.  He.  is  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph.  Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his 
movements  to  Saul.  From  thence  Saul  literally 
hunts  him  like  a  partridge,  the  treacherous  Ziphites 
beating  the  bushes  before  him,  and  3000  men, 
stationed  to  catch  even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on 
the  hills  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX.), 
xxiv.  11,  xxvi.  2,  20),  David  finds  himself  driven 
to  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maon.  On  two,  if  not  three  occasions,  the  juirsuor 
and  pursued  catch  sight  of  each  otlier.  Of  the 
first  of  these  escapes,  the  memory  was  long  pre- 
seiwed  in  the  name  of  the  *'  Cliif  of  Divisions,"  given 
to  the  cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David  cHmbed, 
whilst  Saul  was.  surrounding  the  hill  on  the  other- 
side  (xxiii.  25-29),  and  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  a  panic  of  a  Philistine  invasion.  On  another 
occasion,  David  took  refuge  in  a  cave  "  by  the 
spring  of  the  wild  goate"  (Engedi)  immediately 
above  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  2).  The 
rocks  were  covered  with  the  pursuers.  Saul 
entered,  as  is  the  custom  in  Oriental  countries,  for 
a  natural  necessity.  The  followers  of  David,  seated 
in  the  dai'k  recesses  of  the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not 
seen,  suggest  to  him  the  chance  thus  thrown  in 
their  way.  Daiid,  with  a  characteristic  mixture 
of  humour  and  generosity,  descends  and  silently  cuts 
off  the  skirt  of  the  long  robe,  spread,  as  is  usual  in 
the  East  on  such  occasions,  before  and  behind  the 
person  so  occupied — and  then  ensued  the  pathetic 
scene  of  remonstrance  and  forgiveness  (xxiv.  8-22)^. 
The  third  (if  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  one 
just  given)  was  in  the  wilderness  further  south. 
There  was  a  regular  camp,  foi-med  with  its  usual 
fortification  of  waggon  and  baggage.  Into  this 
enclosure  David  penetrated  by  night,  and  earned 
oif  the  cruse  of  water,  and  the  well  known  royal 
spear  of  Saul,  which  had  twice  so  nearly  transfixed 
hiin  to  the  wall  in  former  days  (xxvi.  7,  11,  22). 
[Arms,  Chanith.']  The  same  scene  is  repeated  as 
at  Engedi— and  this  is  the  last  intend^w  between 
Saul  and  David  (xxvi.  25).  He  had  already' parted 
with  Jonathan  in  the  forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii.  18). 

To  this  period  ai'e  annexed  fey  their  traditional 


^  Gad,  as  Jerome's  Jewish  commentators  observe 
{Qu.  HeK  in  loc.)\  appeal's  suddenly,  without  intro- 
duction, like  Elijah.  Js  it  possible  that  he,  like  Elijah, 
may  have  been  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  come, 
as  his  name  implies,  with  the  eleven  Gadites  1 

d  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil,  p.  156. 
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titles  Psalm  liv,  ("  When  the  Ziphhn  came  and 
said,  Doth  not  David  hide  lumself  with  us  ?  ")  ;  Ivii., 
("  Wlien  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave,"  though 
this  may  refer  also  to  Adullam) ;  Ixiii.  "When  he 
was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah"  (or  Idumaea, 
LXX."),  cxlii.  ("A  prayer  when  he  was  in  the 
cave").  It  is  probably  these  psalms  which  made 
the  Psalter  so  dear  to  Alfred  and  to  Wallace 
dm-ing  their  like  wanderings. 

Whilst  he  was  in  tlie  wilderness  of  Maon  occun'ed 
David's  adventure  with  Naeal,  instructive  as 
showmg  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freebooter's 
life,  and  his  mamage  with  Abigail.  His  mairiage 
with  Ahinoam  from  Jezreeli"  also  in  the  same 
neighbourliood  (Josh.  sv.  56),  seems  to  have 
taken  place  a  short  time  before  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43, 
xxvii.  3;  2  Sam,  iii.  2). 

4.  His  sei-vice  under  Achish '  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1 ;  2 
Sam.  i.  27). — Wearied  with  his  wandering  life  he 
at  last  crosses  the  Philistine  frontier,  not  a.s  before,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  fugitive,  but  the  chief  of  a  powerful 
band — his  600  mcnnowgrownintoan  organised  force, 
with  their  wives  and  families  around  them  (xxvii.  3- 
4).  Aftei-  the  manner  of  Eastern  potentates,  Achish 
gave  him,  for  his  support,  a  city — Ziklag  on  the 
frontier  of  Philistia  — and  it  was  long  remembered 
that  to  this  curious  aiTangemcnt  the  kings  of  Judah 
owed  this  appanage  of  their  dynasty  (xxvii.  6). 
There  we  meet  with  the  first  note  of  time  in  David's 
life.  He  was  settled  there  for  a  year  8  and  four 
months  (xxvii.  7),  and  his  increasing  impoi-tance  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  body  of  Benjamite 
archei-s  and  slingers,  twenty-two  of  whom  are  spe- 
cially named,  joined  him  from  the  very  tribe  of  his 
rival  (1  Chr.  xii.  1-7).  Possibly  dm'ing  this  stay  he 
may  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  militaiy 
organisation,  in  which  the  Philistines  surpassed  the 
Israelites,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  pi'e- 
ceding  rulers  of  Israel. 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  Nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier, 
and  representing  the  plunder  to  be  of  portions  of 
the  southern  tribes  or  the  Nomadic  allied  tribes  of 
Israel.  But  this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the 
Philistine  nobles  j  and  accordingly  David  was  sent 
back  by  Achish  from  the  last  victorious  campaign 
against  Saul.  In  this  manner  David  escaped  the 
difficulty  of  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
but  found  that  during  his  absence  the  Bedouin 
Amalekites,  whom  he  had  plundered  during  the 
previous  year,  had  made  a  descent  upon  Ziklag, 
burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  off  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  new  settlement.  A  wild  scene 
of  frantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued  between 
David  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmed  by  an 
oracle  of  assurance  from  Abiathar.  It  happened 
tliat  an  important  accession  had  just  been  made  to 
his  force.  On  his  march  with  the  Philistines 
northward  to  Gilboa,  he  had  been  joined  by  some 
chiefs  of  the  Manassites,  through  whose  territory  he 
was  passing.  Urgent  as  must  have  been  the  need 
for  them  at  home,  yet  David's  fascination  carried 
them  off,  and  they  now  assisted  him  against  the 
plunderei-s  (1  Chr.  xii.  19-21),  They  overtook 
the  invaders  in  the  desert,  and  recovered  the 
spoil.  Those  were  the  gifts  with  which  David 
was   now  able  for  the  first  time  to  x'equite   the 


"  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  13,  §8,  calls  it  AbesBar. 

^  Accovdinff  to  the  JewiMh  tnulition  (Jerome,  Qii.' 
Heh.  on  2  Sfini.  viii.  10),  he  was  the  son  of  tlie  former 
Achish;  his  mother's  mime  Miiacah. 
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friendly  inhabitants  of  the  scene  of  his  wanderings 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  26-31).  A  more  lasting  memorial  was 
the  law  which  traced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement 
made  by  him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  Nabal,  but 
now  again,  more  completely,  for  the  equal  division 
of  the  plunder  amongst  the  two-thirds  who  followed 
to  the  field,  and  one-third  who  remained  to  guard 
the  baggage  (1  Sam.  xxx.  25,  xxv.  13).  Two 
days  after  this  victory  a  Bedouin  arrived,  from  the 
North  with  the  fatal  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa. 
The  reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival 
and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn  mouniing,  the  vent 
of  his  indignation  against  the  beaier  of  the  message, 
the  pathetic  lamentation  that  followed,  well  close 
the  second  period  of  David*s  life  (2  Sam.  i,  1-27). 

III.  David's  reign. 

(I.)  As  king  of  Judali  at  Hebron,  7^  years 
(2  Sam.  ii.  11) ;  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-v.  5), 

Hebron  was  selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient 
sacred  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial  place 
of  the  patriarchs  and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb.  Here 
David  was  first  fonnally  anointed  king — by  whom 
is  not  stated — but  the  expression  seems  to  limit 
the  inauguration  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  there- 
fore to  exclude  any  intervention  of  Abiathar  (2 
Sam.  ii.  4).  To  Judah  his  dominion  was  nominally 
confined.  But  probably  for  the- first  five  yeara  of 
the  time  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul,  whose 
seat  was  now  at  Mahanaim,  did  not  extend  to  the 
west  of  the  Joi'dan ;  and  consequently  David  would 
be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  amongst  the  western 
tribes.  Gradually  his  power  increased,  and  during 
the  two  years  which  followed  the  elevation  of  Ishbo- 
sheth,  a  Series  of  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  First  came  a  successful  inroad 
into  the  teiiitory  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  28). 
Next  occuiTed  the  defection  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii. 
12),  and  the  suirender  of  Michal,  who  was  now 
separated  from  her  second  husband  to  i-etum  to 
her  first  (2  Sam.  iii.  \b\  Then  rapidly  followed, 
though  without  David  s  consent,  the  successive 
murdei-s  of  Abner  and  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam. 
iii.  30,  iv.  5).  The  throne,  so  long  waiting  for 
him,  was  now  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of  the 
whole  people  at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it.  A 
solemn  league  was  made  between  him  and  his 
people  (2  Sam.  v,  3).  For  the  third  time  David 
was  anointed  king,  and  a  festival  of  three  days 
celebrated  the  joyful  event  (1  Chr.  xii.  39).  His 
little  band  had  now  swelled  into  *'  a  great  host,  like 
the  host  of  God"  (1  Chr.  xii.  22).  The  command 
of  it,  which  had  formerly  rested  on  David  alone,  he 
now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam.  ii.  28). 
It  was  formed  by  contingents  from  every  tribe  of 
Israel.  Two  are  specially  mentioned  as  bringing  a 
weight  of  authority  above  the  othei-s.  The  sons 
of  Issachar  had  "underetanding  of  the  times  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  and  wi^h  the 
adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  common  feast  the 
peculiar  products  of  their  rich  territory  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40).  The  Levitical  tribe,  formerly  repre- 
sented in  David's  following  only  by  the  solitai'y  fugi- 
tive Abiathar,  now  came  in  strength,  represented  by 
the  head  of  the  rival  branch  of  Eleazar,  the  High- 
priest,  the  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youthful  and  war- 
like kinsman  Zadok  (1  Chr.  xii.  27,  28 ;  xxvii.  5), 


B  But  the  value  of  this  is  materially  damaged  by 
the  viiriationB  in  the  LXX.  to  "  4  months,"  and 
Joseph.  Atit.  vi.  13,  to  "  \  mouths  and  20  diiys."       • 
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Tlie  only  psalm  directly  referred  to  this  epoch 
is  tlie  27th  (by  its  title  in  the  LXX.  Uph  tov 
XpiffdTJvai — "  before  the  anointing "  i.  e.  at 
Hebivn). 

Underneath  this  show  of  outward  prosperity, 
two  cii,nkei-s,  incident  to  the  royal  state  which 
David  now  assumed,  had  fii-st  made  themselves 
apparent  at  Hebron,  which  dai-kened  all  the  rest  of 
his  career.  The  first  was  the  formation  of  a 
harem,  according  to  the  usage  of  Oriental  kings. 
To  the  two  wives  of  his  wandering  life,  he  had  now 
added  four,  and  including  Michal,  five  (2  Sam.  ii.  2  ; 
iii.  2-5,  15).  The  second  was  the  increasing  power  of 
his  kinsmen  and  chief  officers,  which  the  king  strove 
to  resti-ain  within  the  limits  of  right,  and  thus  of  all 
the  incidents  of  this  pait  of  his  career  the  most 
plaintive  and  characteristic  is  his  lamentation  over 
his  powerle^sness  to  prevent  the  murder  of  Abner 
(2  Sam.  iii.  31-36). 

II.  Reign  over  all  Israel  33  yeai*s  (2  Sam.  v.  5, 
to  1  K.  ii.  11). 

(1)  The  foundation  of  Jerusalem. — It  must 
have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  sur- 
rounding nations  watched  for  the  prey  on  which 
the  Lion  of  Judah,  now  about  to  issue  from  his 
native  lair,  and  establisli  himself  in  a  new  home, 
would  make  his  first  spring.  One  fastness  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto  defied  the 
anns  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular' prescience 
David  fixed  as  his  future  capital.  By  one  sudden 
assault  Jehus  was  taken,  and  became  henceforth 
known  by  the  names  (whether  borne  by  it  before 
or  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion.  Of 
all  the  cities  of  Palestine  gi-eat  in  former  ages, 
Jerusalem  alone  has  vindicated  by  its  long  peima- 
nence  the  choice  of  its  founder.  The  impoi-tance  of 
the  captui'e  was  marked  at  the  time.  The  reward 
bestowed  on  the  successful  scaler  of  the  precipice, 
was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab  hence- 
forwai'd  became  captain  of  the  host  (1  Chr.  xi.  6). 
The  royal  residence  was  instantly  fixed  there — 
fortifications  were  added  by  the  king  and  by  Joab — 
and  it  was  known  by  the  special  name  of  the  "  city 
of  David"  (1  Chr.  xi.  7 ;   2  Sam.  v.  9). 

The  neighbouring  nations  were  partly  enraged 
and  pai'tly  awestruck.  The  Philistines  ^  made  two 
ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
20),'  and  a  retribution  on  their  fonner  victories 
took  place  by  the  capture  qnd  conflagration  of  their 
own  idols  (1  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the 
fu-st  time  appearing  in  the  sacred  history,  allied 
herself  with  Israel ;  and  Hiram *=  sent  cedai-wood  for 
the  buildings  of  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11) 
especially  for  the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam. 
vii.  2).  Unhallowed  and  profane  as  the  city  had 
been  before,  it  was  at  once  elevated  to  a  sanctity 
which  it  has  never  lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient 
sanctuaries  of  the  land.  The  ark  was  now  removed 
from  its  obscurity  at  Kirjathrjearim  with  marked 
solemnity.  A  temporary  halt  (owing  to  the  death 
of  Uzza)  detained  it  at  Obed-edom's  house,  after 
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^  The  importance  of  the  victory  is  indicated  by  the 
(probable)  allusion  to  it  in  Isa.  xxviii.  21. 

In  1  Chr.  xiv.  8,  the  Incoherent  words  of  2  Sam. 
V.  17,  "  Daidd  went  down  into  the  hold,"  are  omitted. 

''  Eupoleraus  (Eus.  Praep.  Mv.  ix.  30)  mentions  an 
expedition  against  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  a  letter  to  Vafres  king  of  Egypt  to  make  an 
alliance. 

'  1  Chr.  xvi.  1,  says  "  they  offered ;"  2  Sam.  vi. 
17,  "he  offered."  Both  say  "he  blessed."  The 
LXX.,  by  a  slight  variation  of  the  text,  reads  both  in 


which  it  again  moved  forwaid  with  great  state  to 
Jerusalem.  An  assembly  of  the  nation  was  con- 
vened, and  (according  to  1  Chr.  xiii.  2,  xv.  2-27) 
especially  of  the  Levites.  The  musical  arts  in 
which  David  himself  excelled  were  now  developed 
on  a.gi'eat  scale  (1  Chr.  xv.  16-22';  2  Sam.  vi.  5), 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Aai'onic  families,  were  both  present  (1  Chr.  xv.  11), 
Chenaniah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Chr.  xv. 
22,  27).  Obed-edom  followed  his  saci-ed  charge 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  18,  21,  24).  The  prophet  Nathan 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  the  controlling  adviser 
of  the  future  (2  Sam.  vii.  3).  A  sacrifice  was 
otl'ered  as  soon  as  a  successful  start  was  made  ( 1  Chr. 
XV.  26  ;  2Sam.vi.  13).  Davidhimself  was  dressed 
in  the  white  linen  di'css  of  the  priestly  order,  with- 
out his  royal  robes,  and  played  on  stringed  instil- 
ments (1  Chr.  XV.  27  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  20).  As  in 
the  prophetic  schools  wheie  he  had  himself  been 
brought  up  (1  Sam.  x.  5"),  and  as  still  in  the 
impressive  ceremonial  of  some  Eastern  Dei-vishes,  # 
and  of  Seville  cathedral  (probably  derived  from  the 
East),  a  wild  dance  was  part  of  the  religions 
solemnity.  Into  this  David  threw  himself  with 
unreserved  enthusiasm,  and  thus  conveyed  the 
symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  into  the  ancient 
heathen  fortress.  In  the  same  spirit  of  uniting 
the  sacerdotal  with  the  royal  functions,  he  offei-ed 
sacrifices  on  a  lai'ge  scale,  and  himself  gave  the 
benediction  to  the  people  (2  Sam.  vi.  17,  8; 
1  Chr.  xvi.  2).i  The  scene  of  this  inauguration 
was  on  the  hill  which  from  David's  habitation 
was  specially  known  as  the  "City  of  David."  As 
if  to  mark  the  new  era  he  had  not  brought  the 
ancient  tabernacle  ii'om  Gibeon,  but  had  erected 
a  new  tent  or  tabernacle  (1  Chr.  xv.  1)  for  the 
reception  of  the  ark.  It  was  the  first  beginning  ' 
of  the  gi'eat  design,  of  which  we  will  speak  pre- 
sently, aftenvai'ds  earned  out  by  his  son,  of 
erecting  a  pennanent  temple  or  palace  for  the  ai'k, 
corresponding  to  the  state  in  which  he  himself 
was  to  dwell.  It  was  the  gieatest  day  of  David's 
life.  One  incident  only  tarnished  its  splendour' — 
the  reproach  of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  finally 
entering  his  own  palace,  to  cany  to  his  own  house- 
hold the  benediction  which  he  had  already  pro- 
nounced on  his  people.  [Michal.]  His  act  of 
severity  towards  her  was  an  additional  mark  of 
the  stress  which  he  himself  laid  on  the  solemnity 
(2  Sam.  vi.  20-23;  1  Chr.  xv.  29). 

No  less  than  eleven  psalms,  either  in  their  tra- 
ditional titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of 
their  contents,  beai"  traces  of  this  gieat  festival. 
The  29th  psahn  (by  its  title  in  tlie  LXX.)  is 
said  to  be  on  the  "  Going  forth  of  the  tabernacle." "* 
The  30th  (by  its  title),  the  16th,  and  101st  by 
theu"  contents,  express  tlie  feelings  of  David  on  his 
occupation  of  his  new  home.  The  68t]i,  at  least  in 
pai-t,  and  the  24th  °  seem  to  have  been  actually 
composed  for  the  entrance  of  the  ark  into  the 
ancient  gates  of  the  heathen  fortress — and  the  last 


2  Sam.  vi.  14  and  2  Chr.  xxx.  21,  "instruments  of 
praise,"  for  "  all  his  might." 

™  As  "  the  tabernacle "  was  never  moved  from 
Gibeon  in  David's  time,  "  the  ark  "  is  probably  meant. 
It  is  the  Psalm  which  describes  a  thunderstorm.  Is 
it  possible  to  connect  this  with  the  event  described  in 
2  Sam.  vi.  6  ?  A  similar  allusion  may  be  found  in 
Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  33.     (See  Chandler,  ii.  211.) 

"  In  the  LXX.  title  said  to  be  "  on  the  Sabbath- 
day." 
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words  of  the  second  of  these  two  psalms  °  may  be 
regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  the  neW  name  by 
which  God  henceforth  is  called,  The  Lord  of  hosts. 
"  Who  is  this  king  of  glory?"  "The  Lord  of 
hosts,  He  is  the  king  of  glory  "  (Ps.  xxiv.  10 ; 
comp.  2  Sam.  Ti.2).  Fragments  of  poetry  worked 
up  into  psalms  (xcvi.  2-13,*"  cv.,  cvi.  1,  47,  48), 
occur  in  1  Chr.  xvi-.  8-36,  as  having  been  delivered 
by  David  "  into  the  hands  of  Asaph  and  his  bro- 
ther" after  the  close  of  the  festival,  and  the  two 
mysterious  terms  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  vi.  and  xlvi. 
(Sheminith  and  Alamoth)  appear  in  the  lists  of 
those  mentioned  on  this  occasion  in  1  Ghr.  xv. 
20,  21.  The  132nd  is,  by  its  contents,  if  not  by 
its  authorship,  thrown  back  to  this  time.  The 
whole  progress  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  is  traced 
in  David's  vein. 

(2)  Foundation  of  the  Court  and  Empire  of 
Israel,  2  Sam.  viii.  to  xii. — The  erection  of  the 
new  capital  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new 
•era  in  David's  life  and  in  the  history  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  king,  such 
as  Saul  had  been  before  him,  or  as  the  kings  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  each  ruling  over  his  ten-itoiy, 
unconcerned  with  any  foreign  relations  except,  so  far 
as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own  nation.  But 
David,  and  through. him  the  Israelitish  monarchy, 
no*  took  a  wider  range.  He  became  a  king  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  Oiiental  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  court  and  camp  ;  and  he  also  founded  an  im- 
perial dominion  which  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  chosen 
people  (Gen.  xv.  18-21).  The  internal  organization 
now  established  lasted  till  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  much  shorter 
duration,  continuing  only  through  the  reigns  of 
David  and  his  successor  Solomon.  "  But,  for  the 
period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  cliaracter 
to  the  sacfed  history.  For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  on  a  level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world.  David  was  an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not  of 
the  same  magnitude,  yet  of  the  same  kind,  as  Ra- 
meses  or  Cyi'us, — *'  I  have  made  thee  a  great  name 
like  unto  the  name  of  the  gi-eat  men  that  are  in  the 
earth"  (2  Sam.  rii.  9).  '  ^'Tliou  hast  shed  blood 
abundantly,  and  hast  made  gi'eat  wars"  (1  Clir. 
xxii.  8).  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  external 
relations  of  life,  and  the  gi'eat  incidents  of  war  and 
conquest  receive  an  elevation  by  their  contact  with 
the  rehgious  history,  so  the  religious  history  swells 
into  larger  and  broader  dimensions  from  its  contact 
with  the  course  of  the  outer  world.  The  enlai'ge- 
ment  of  teii'itory,  the  amplification  of  power  and 
state,  leads  to  a  con-esponding  enlargement  and 
amplification  of  ideas,  of  imagery,  of  sympathies  ; 
and  thus  (humanly  speaking),  the  magnificent  fore- 
bodings of  a  wider  dispensation  in  the  prophetic 
writings  first  became  possible  through  the  eourt  and 
empire  of  David. 

(a.)  In  the  internal  organization  of  the  kingdom 
the  first  new  element  that  has  to  be  considered  is 
the  royal  family,  the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was 


°  Ewald,  ill.  164.  For  an  elaborate  adaptation  of 
the  68t,h  Psalm  to  this  event,  see  Chandler,  ii.  61. 

P  In  the  title  of  the  LXX.  said  to  be  David's 
"  when  the  hounc  was  built  after  the  captivity,,"  It 
is  possible  that  by  "  the  captivity  "  may  bo  meant  the 
oaptivity  of  the  ark  in  Philistta,  an  in  Judg-.  xviii.  30. 

1  Compare  the  legends  in  Weil's  Li-pnu/s,  p.  155, 
and  Lane's  tirlrct ions  from  ffir  Kormit  p.  229.     Thus 
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the  founder,  a  position  which  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  *'  Patriarch  "  (Acts  ii.  29)  and  (ultimately) 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah. 

Of  these,  Absalom  and  Adonijali  both  inhented 
their  father's  beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25 ;  1  K.  i.  6) ;  but 
Solomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  highei*  qualities. 
It  was  from  a  union  of  the  children  of  Solomon  and 
Absalom  that  the  royal  line  was  carried  on  (1  K. 
XV.  2).  The  princes  were  under  the  chaa-ge  of 
Jehiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32),  perhaps  the  Levitc  (1  Chr. 
XV.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  14),  with  the  exception  of  So- 
lomon, who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering) 
was  under  tlie  charge  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  25), 
David's  strong  parental  aiFection  for  all  of  them  is 
very  remarkable,  2  Sam.  xiii.  31,  33,  36,  xiv.  33, 
xviii.  5,  33,  xix.  4 ;  1  K.  i.  6. 

(6.)  The  military  organization,  which  was  in 
fact  inherited  from  Saul,  but  greatly  developed  by 
David,  was  as  follows : 

(1.)  "  The  Host,"  i.  e.  the  whole  available  mili- 
tary force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males,  capable 
of  beaiing  arms,  and  summoned  only  for  war.  This 
had  always  existed  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  and  had  been  commanded  by  the 
chief  or  the  judge,  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the 
time.  Under  Saul,  we  first  find  the  recognised 
post  of  a  captain  or  commander-in-chief^ — in  the 
pereon  of  Abner;  and  under  David,  this  post  was 
given  as  a  rewai'd  for  the  assault  on  Jerusalem, 
to  his  nephew  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  fi,  xxvii.  34), 
who  conducted  the  army  to  battle  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king  (2  Sam.  xii.  2G).  There  were  12 
divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in 
duty  month  by  month  ;  and  over  each  of  them  pre- 
sided an  officer,  selected  for  this  pui-pose,  from  the 
other  military  bodies  formed  by  David' (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  1-15).  The  army  was  still  distinguished  from 
those  of  surrounding  nations  by  its  primitive  aspect 
of  a  force  of  infantry  without  cavalry.  The  only 
innovations  as  yet  allowed  were,  the  introduction  of 
a  very  limited  number  of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4) 
and  of  mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of 
the  asses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xviii.  9).  According  to 
a  Mussulman  tradition  {Koran,  xxi.  80),  David  in- 
vented chain  armour.q  The  usual  weapons  were 
still  spears  and  shields,  as  appeal's  from  the  Psalms. 
For  the  general  question  of  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ment of  the  anny,  see  Arms  and  Army. 

(2.)  The  Body-guard.  This  also  had  existed  in 
the  court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  pro- 
bably been  its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14  ; 
Ewald),  But  it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organi- 
zation. They  were  at  least  in  name  foreigner,  as 
having  been  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  probably 
during  David's  residence  at  the  coui-t  of  Gath.  They 
are  usually  called  from  this  circumstance  "  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites,"  but  had  also""  a  body  espe- 
cially fi'om  ( iath  *  amongst  them,  of  whom  the  name 
of  one,  Ittai,  is  preseiTcd,  as  a  faithful  seiTant  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xv.  19).  The  captain  of  the  force 
was;  however,  not  only  not  a  foreigner,  but  an 
Israelite  of  tJie  highest  distinction  and  purest  de- 
scent, who  fii-st  appears  in  this  capacity,  but  who 

a  pnod  cont  of  mail  is  often  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  Daoodec"  i.  c.  Davidean. 

'  A  tradition  in  Jerome  {Qu.  Heh.  on  1  Chr.  xviii. 
1 7 )  speaks  of  their  being  in  the  place  of  the  seventy 
judges  appointed  by  Mosch. 

'  But  here  the  reading  is  doubtful  (Kwald,  iii.  177, 
note.) 
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(1.)  Wives  op  the  Wanderings. 
0  Sum.  xxvii.  3,  I  Chr.  ill.  1) 

Ahinaam  orjczreol    =    Abigiiil  of  C'armel 


Aiunon  or  Jvhiol?? 

(.llT,  Qu.  Il'-h. 

on  I  Cbr.  xxvii.  3S) 


Chileabor  Daniel 

(1  Chr.  iii.  1 
Jo9.  .ml.  vii.  I,  4) 


N  U  — Ttii're  were,  besides,  10  concubini-s 
{^Siim.  V.  13,  XV.  liO,  whose  chilaren  (IClir. 
ill.  B)  ore  nut  n»mi,'>J. 


Miiftca.h'      = 
of  GcHliur 

_\ 

I                 i 
Abaitlom  Tamar 
I 


(II.)  Wives  at   Hebron. 

(2  Sam.  iii.  2-5  ;  1  Chr.  iii,  l-l) 

=     Abitiil     =     Eglikh" 


,'  Mi  dial 
{i  Sam. 
iii.  13) 


Adonijah      Shepliatiah        Itlireora 


a  Rong  who 

tlietl  (2  Sum. 


Tamar  =  Rt:noBOAM 

(or 
Maacah_, 
(2  Sam. 

xiv.  27, 
Jua.  Ai't. 
vii.  8,  5) 


(III.)  Wives  at  Jkrusaleu. 

(2  Sitm.  V.  13-18  ;  I  Clir.  iii.  5-8.  xiv.  4-7) 


Ibliiir 
Ebcar 
(LXX.) 


Elialiua^ 
Elifllinma 
0  t;iir. 
iii.  G) 


Eliplick't         Nogati  Nepheg 

(1  Chr.  iii.  3) 


Jupbiu 


ODL-  died 

as  a  cliild 

(2}jam,  xii.  15) 


lama          EUada 

RecHada 
(1  Chr. 
xiv.  7) 

Eliphulet         Jerimoth 
(2  Chr.  xi.  l«) 

1 

Mahalath  =  1{i=:i]ouoam 

(2.)  Batheheba 
(I  Chr.  i":i.5) 
Bathshua. 

I 


Shammua 

Shimcn 

(I  Chr.  iii.  5) 


Shuba 


atlian  Jcdidrah 

or 
Sor.OMON 
(2  Sam.  xii.  25) 

Malialath  :=  Rbhodoam  =  Tamar  (or 

I  (1  K.  XV.  a) 
I 
AaiJAM, 


outlived  David,  and  became  the  chief  support  of  the 
throne  of  his  son,  namely  Benaiah,  son  of  the  chief 
priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest  branch 
of  Aaron's  house  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx.  23 ; 
1  K.  i.  38,  44). 

(3.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in 
David's  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  his  early  life.  As  the  nucleus 
of  the  Russian  aniiy  is  the  Preobajinsky  regiment 
formed  by  Peter  the  Great  out  of  the  companions 
who  gathered  round  him  in  the  suburb  of  that 
name  in  Moscow,  so  the  nucleus  of  what  aftenvards 
bL'came  the  only  standing  ai-my  in  David's  forces 
was  the  band  of  600  men  who  had  gathered  round 
him  in  his  wandeiings.  The  number  of  600  was 
still  preseiT'ed,  with  the  name  of  Gibborim,  "  heroes  " 
or  "mighty  men."  It  became  yet  further  subdi- 
vided ^  into  3  large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small 
bands  of  20  each.  The  small  bands  were  com- 
manded by  30  officers,  one  for  each  band,  who 
together  foi-med  "  the  thirty,"  and  the  3  large  bands 
by  3  officers,  who  together  formed  "  the  three,"  and 
the  whole  by  one  chief,  "  the  captain  of  the  mighty 
men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39;  1  Chr.  xi.  9-47).  This 
commander  of  the  whole  force  was  Abishai,  David's 


*  Taken  in  war  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heh.  ad  2  Sam. 
xiii.  37). 

"  Eglah  alone  is  called  •*  David's  wife "  in  the 
enumeration  2  Sam.  iii.  5.  The  tradition  in  Jerome 
(Q«.  Hcb.  ad  loc.)  saj'S  that  she  was  Michal ;  and 
[ib.  ad  2  Sam.  vi.  23)  that  she  died  in  giving  birth 
to  Ithream. 

*  The  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  v.  16,  after  having  given 
Bubstajitially  the  same  list  as  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
repeats  the  list,  with  strange  variations,  as  follows  : 
Samae,  lessibath,  Nathan,  Galamaan,  Jebaar,  Thee- 
8US,  Elphalat,  Naged,  Naphek,  lanathan,  Leasamys, 
Baalimath,  Sliphaath. 


nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20 ;  and  comp.  2  Sara.  xvi.  9). 
"The  three"  were  Jashobeam  (1  Chr.  xi.  11)  or 
Adino  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xi.  12 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  9),  Shammah  (2  Sara,  xxiii.  11).''  Of 
*'  the  thirty,"  some  few  only  are  known  to  fame  else- 
where. A sahel,.  David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  26;  2 
Sam.  ii.  18) ;  Elhanan,  the  victor  of  at  least  one 
Goliath  (1  Chr.  xi.  26 ;  ^  Sam.  xsi.  19)  ;  Joel,  the 
brother  or  son  (LXX.)  of  Nathan  (1  Chi-,  xi.  38) ; 
Naharai,  the  armoui-bearer  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  39  ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  37)  ;  Eliam,*'  the  son  of  Ahitophel  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  34);  Ira,  one  of  David's  priests  (1  Chr. 
xi.  40 ;  2  Sara,  xxiii.  38,  xx.  26) ;  Uriah  the  Hittite 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  39,  xi.  3). 

(c.)  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organization 
were  established  social  and  moral  institutions. 
Some  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
financial  pm-poses  (1  Chr.  sxvii.  25-31),  others  for 
judicial  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  are 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  be  called 
the  court,  or  council  of  the  king  ;  the  councillors, 
Ahitophel  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan  the  king's  ne- 
phew (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  33);  the  companion  or 
"friend"  Hushai  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  33;  2  Sara.  xv. 
37,  xvi.  19;   the  scribe,  Sheva,  or  Sdraiali,  and 


y  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  3,  §3)  gives  the  following  list, 
of  which  only  four  names  are  identical.  He  states 
that  the  tfro  last  were  sons  of  the  concubines  : — 
Amnus,  Emnus,  Eban,  Nathan,  Solomon,  lebar,  Elien, 
Phalna,  Ennaphen,  lenae,  EUphale. 

^  See  Ewald,  iii.  178. 

■^  The  LXX.  (of.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  make  them  : 
1.  Isboseth  the  Canaanite ;  2.  Adino  the  Asouite ; 
3.  Eleazar,  son  of  Dodo. 

''  Perhaps  the  father  of  Bathsheba,  whose  marriage 
with  Uriah  would  thus  be  accounted  for.  (Sec  Blunt, 
Coincidences,  II.  x.) 
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at,  one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xx.  25;  1  Chiv 
xxvii.  32) ;  Jehoshaphat,  the  i-ecorder  or  historitin," 
2  Sam.  XX.  24 ;  and  Adoram  the  tax  collector,  both 
of  whom  survived  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24;  1  K.  xii. 
18,  iv.  3,  6).  Each  tribe  had  its  own  head  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16-22).  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  were 
Elihu,  David's  brother  (probably  Eliab),  Prince  of 
Judah  (ver.  18),  and  Jaasiel,  the  son  of  Abner,  of 
Benjamin  (ver.  21). 

But  the  more  peculiar  of  David's  institutions 
were  those  directly  bearing  on''  religion.  Two 
prophets  appear  as  the  king's  constant  advisers. 
Of  these,  Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder, 
had  been  David's  companion  in  exile;  and  from 
his  being  called  "  the  seer,"  belongs  probably  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic  schools.  Nathan, 
who  appears  for  the  first  time  aftei'  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  at  Jeni^alem  (2  Sam.  vii. 
2),  is  distinguished  both  by  his  title  of  "  pro- 
phet," and  by  the  nature  of  the  prophecies  which 
he  utters  (2  Sam.  vii.  5-17,  xii.  1-14),  as  of  the 
purest  type  of  prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the 
hope  of  the  new  generation,'*  which  he  supports  in 
the  person  of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.)  Two  high  priests 
also  appear — representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses 
of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3) ;  here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abiathar,*^  who  at- 
tended him  at  Jerusalem,  companion  of  his  exile, 
and  connected  with  the  old  time  of  the  judges, 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  34),  joining  him  after  the  death  of 
Saul,  and  becoming  afterwards  the  support  of  his 
son,  the  other  Zadok,  who  ministered  at  Giheon 
(1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  and  who  was  made  the  head  of 
the  Aaronic  family  (xxvii.  17).  Besides  these  four 
great  religious  functionaries  there  were  two  classes 
of  subordinates — prophets,  specially  instructed  in 
singing  and  music,  under  Asaph,  Heman,  the 
grandson  of  Samuel,  and  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
1-31) — Levites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary, 
who  again  were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of 
the  gates  and  guardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  i.-28)  which  had  been  accumulated,  since  the 
re- establishment  of  the  nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul, 
Abner,  Joab,  and  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
26-28). 

The  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and  re- 
presentatives of  worship  round  the  capital  must 
have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  histoiy  in  David's 
time,  such  as  it  had  not  borne  under  the  discon- 
nected period  of  the  Judges.  But  the  main  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  must  have  been,  that  it  so  well 
harmonized  with  the  character  of  him  who  was  its 
centre.  As  his  early  martial  life  still  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  military  organization  which  had 
spnmg  up  around  him,  so  his  eai*ly  education  and 
his  natural  disposition  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  own  religious  institutions.  Himself  a  prophet, 
a  psalmist,  he  was  one  in  heart  with  those  whose 
advice  he  sought,  and  whose  arts  he  fostered.    And, 


"  As  in  the  court  of  Persia  (Herod,  vi.  100,  vii.  90, 
viii.  100). 

^  2  Sam.  xii.  25,  is  by  some  Interpreters  rendered, 
"  He  put  him  (Solomon)  xmder  the  hand  of  Nathan  ;" 
thus  making-  Nathan  Solomon's  preceptor.  (See 
Chandler,  ii.  272.) 

*■  Compare  Blxwit,  II.  t.v. 

'  6  lepei)^  TtS  yeVct  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  12,  §4). 

K  By  the  reduction  of  Gath,  1  Chr.  xviii.  1. 

*■  The  punishment  on  theMoabites  is  too  obscurely 
worded  to  be  explained  at  length.  A  Jewish  tradition 
(which  shows  that  there  was  a  sense  of  its  being  ex- 
cessive) maintained  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
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more  remarkably  still,  though  not  himself  a  priest, 
he  yet  assumed  almost  all  the  functions  usually 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  priestly  dress,  offered  the  sacrifices,  gave 
the  priestly  benediction  (2  Sam.  vi.  14,  17,  18) ; 
and,  as  if  to  include  his  whole  court  witbin  the 
same  sacei'dotal  sanctity,  Benaiah  the  captain  of  his 
guard  was  a  priest*"  by  descent  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5), 
and  joined  in  the  sacred  music  (1  Chr.  xvi.  6); 
David  himself  and  "  the  captains  of  the  host "  ar- 
ranged the  prophetical  duties  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1);  and 
his  sons  are  actually  called  "priests"  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  translated  "chief,"  and 
av\dpxa.Lj  "chief  rulers"),  as  well  as  Ira,  of 
Manasseh  (2  Sam.  xx.  26,  translated  '*  chief  ruler," 
but  LXX.  Upe6s).  Such  a  union  was  never  seen 
befoi'e  or  since  in  the  Jewish  history.  Eveu  Solo- 
mon fell  below  it  in  some  important  points.  But 
from  this  time  the  idea  took  possession  of  the  Jewish 
mind  and  was  never  lost.  What  the  heathen  his- 
torian Justin  antedates,  by  referring  it  back  to 
Aaron,  is  a  just  description  of  the  effect  of  the  reign 
of  David : — Sacerdos  max  rex  creatur ;  semperque 
exinde  hie  mos  apud  Jvdaeos  fuit  ut  eosdem  reges 
et  sacerdotes  haberent ;  quorum  justitid  religione 
permixtd,  incredibile  quantum  coaluere  (Justin, 
XXX vi.  2). 

(c?.)  From  the  interaal  state  of  David's  kingdom, 
we  pass  to  its  extenial  relations.  These  will  be 
found  at  length  under  the  vaiious  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  It  will  be  hei'e  only  necessary 
to  briefly  indicate  the  enlargement  of  his  domi- 
nions. Within  10  years  from  the  capture  of  Jem- 
salem,  he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent  sub- 
jection the  Philistines'^  on  the  west  (2  Sam.  viii. 
1)  ;  the  MOABITES  ^  on  the  east  (2  Sam.  viii.  2), 
by  the  exploits  of  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20);  the 
Syrians  on  the  north-east  as  fai-  as  the  Euphrates ' 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3);  the  Edomites^  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  on  the  south;  and  finally  the  Ammonites,^ 
who  had  broken  their  ancient  alliance,  and  made 
one  grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  em- 
pire (2  Sam.  X.  1-19,  xii.  26-31).  These  three  last 
wars  were  entangled  "'  with  each  other.  The  last 
and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Ijiabbah, 
The  ark  went  with  the  host  (2  Sam.  xi.  11).  David 
himself  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city 
(2  Sam.  xii.  29).  The  savage  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants — the  only  instance  as  far  as  appeal's  of 
cniel  severity  gainst  his  enemies — is  perliaps  to 
be  explained  by  the  fonnidable  nature  of  their  re- 
sistance— as  the  like  stain  on  the  generosity  of 
the  Black  Prince  in  the  massacre  of  Limoges. 
The  royal  crown,  or  "crown  of  Milcom, " 
was  placed  on  David's  head  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  aud 
according  to  Josephus  (^Ant.  vii.  5)  was  always 
worn 'by  him  aftei*wards.  The  Hebrew  tradition 
(Jerome,  Qu.  Meb.  ad  1  Chr.  xx.  2)  represents  it 
as  having  been  the  diadem  of  the  Ammonite  god 


Moabites  having  murdered  David's  parents,  irhen 
confided  to  them,  1  Sam.  xxii.  3  (Chandler,  ii. 
163). 

'  Described  briefly  in  a  fragment  of  Nicolaus  of 
DamascuB,  in  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §2,  and  Eupolemus, 
in  Eus.  Fraep.  Ev.  ix.  30. 

"^  To  these  Eupolemus  adds  the  Nabateans  and  Neb- 
daeans. 

*  For  the  details  of  the  punishment,  see  Kabbah. 
Chandler  (ii.  237,  238)  interprets  it  of  hard  servitude. 
Ewald  (iii.  204),  of  actual  torture  and  slaughter. 

'"  The  story  appears  to  bo  told  twice  over  (2  Ham, 
viii.  3-14,  X.  1 — xi.  1,  xii.  26-31). 
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Milcom,  or  Moloch ;  and  that  Ittai  the  Gittite  I 
(doing  what  no  Isnielite  could  have  done,  for  fear 
of  pollution)  tore  it  from  the  idol's  head,  and 
brought  it  to  David.  The  general  peace  which 
followed  was  commemorated  in  the  name  of  *'  the 
Peaceful"  (Solomon),  given  to  the  son  horn  to  him 
at  this  crisis.** 

To  these  wars  in  genei-al  may  he  ascribed  Ps.  ex., 
as  illusti-ating  both  the  sacerdotal  character  of  David , 
and  also  his  mode  of  going  forth  to  battle.  To  the 
Edomite  wai*,  both  by  its  title  and  contents  must 
be  ascribed  Ps.  Ix.  6-12  (cviii.  7-13),  describing 
the  assault  on  Petra.  Ps.  Ixviii.  may  probably 
have  received  additional  touches,  as  it  was  sung  on 
the  return  of  the  arlc  from  the  siege  of  Rabbah.° 
Ps.  xviii.P  (repeated  in  2  Sara,  xxii.)  is  ascribed  by 
its  title,  and  appears  from  some  expressions  to 
belong,  to  the  day  "  When  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,"  as  well 
as  *'  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul "  (2  Sam.  xxii.  1  ;  Ps, 
xviii.  1).  That  "  day  "  may  be  either  at  this  time 
or  at  the  end  of  his  life.  Ps.  xx.  (Syr.  Vers.)  and 
xxi.  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious  and  of 
mihtary  excellencies  displayed  at  this  time  of  his 
career.  (Ps.  xxi.  3,  "  Thou  settest  a  crown  of  pure 
gold  upon  liis  head,"  not  improbably  refers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Ammon,  2  Sam.  xii.  30-) 

(3.)  In  describing  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
David  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
most  of  the  details  will  be  best  found  under  the 
names  to  which  they  refer.  Here  it  wiU  be  needful 
only  to  give  a  brief  thread,  enlarging  on  those  points 
in  which  David's  individual  character  is  brought 
out. 

Tlu-ee  gi-eat  calamities  may  be  selected  as  marking 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  close,  of  David's  other- 
wise prosperous  reign ;  which  appears  to  he  inti- 
mated in  the  question  of  Gad,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13, 
**a  three^i  yeai-s'  famine,  atliree  months'  flight,  or 
a  three  days'  pestilence."  ■■ 

(a.)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  thi-ee  years'  famine) 
introduces  us  to  the  last  notices  of  David's  rela- 
tions ■  with  the  house  of  Saul.  There  has  often 
arisen  a  painful  suspicion  in  later  times,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  (xvi.  7),  that  the 
oracle  which  gave  as  the  cause  of  the  famine  Saul's 
massacre  of  the  Gibeonites,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  desire  to  extinguish  the  last  remains 
of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But  such  an  explanation  is 
not  needed.  The  massacre  was  probably  the  most 
recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any  deep  im- 
pression ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  David's  conduct 
towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  It  was 
then  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  removing  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own  ances- 
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tral  sepulchi-e  at  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14) ;  and  it  was 
then,  or  shortly  before,  that  he  gave  a  permanent 
home  and  restored  all  the  property  of  the  family  to 
Mephibosheth,  the  only  suiTiving  son  of  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  ix.  1-13,  xxi.  7).  The  seven  who  perished 
were,  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Rizpah,  and  five  grand- 
sons— sons  of  Merah'  and  Adriel  (2  Sam.  xxi,  8). 

(6.)  The  second  group  of  incidents  contains  the 
tragedy  of  David's  life,  which  grew  in  aU  its  parts 
out  of  the  polygamy,  with  its  evil  consequences,  into 
which  he  had  plunged  on  becoming  king.  Under- 
neath the  splendour  of  his  last  glorious  campaign 
against  the  Ammonites,  was  a  dark  story,  known  pro- 
bably at  that  time  only  to  a  very  few ;  and  even  in 
later  times,"  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
view  of  the  people,  but  now  recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  instructive  portions  of  his  career — the 
double  crime  of  adultfiiy  with  Bathsheba,  and  of  the 
virtual  murder  of  Uriah.  The  crimes"  are  undoubt- 
edly those  of  a  common  Oriental  despot.  But  the 
rebuke  of  Nathan  ;  the  sudden  revival  of  the  king's 
conscience  j  his  grief  for  the  sickness  of  the  child ; 
the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder  brothers 
"around  him  ;  his  return  of  hope  and  peace ;  are  cha- 
racteristic of  David,  and  of  David  only.  And  if  we 
add  to  these  the  two  Psalms,  the  32nd  and  the  51st, 
of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged  internal 
evidence,  the  2nd  by  its  title  ^  also  claim  to  belong 
to  this  crisis  of  David's  life,  we  shall  feel  that  the 
instruction  drawn  from  the  sin  has  more  than  com- 
pensated to  us  at  least  for  the  scandal  occasioned 
by  it. 

But,  though  the  "  free  spirit "  and  "  clean  heart " 
of  David  returned,  and  though  the  birth  of  Solomon 
was  as.  auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  occuiTed  to 
trouble  the  victorious  festival  which  succeeded  it ; 
the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered  over  David's 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  '*  the  sword  never  de- 
parted from  his  house"  (2  Sam.  xii.  10).  The 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar ;  the  murder  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon ;  and  then  the  revolt  of  his  best 
beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis,  which  once 
more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the  days 
when  he  fled  from  Saul;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of  Joab, 
now  perhaps  from  his  complicity  in  David's  crime 
more  unmanageable^  than  ever.  The  rebeUion  was 
fostered  apparently  by  the  gi-owing  jealousy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  absorbed  into 
the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  appears  from*  2  Sam. 
xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahithophel  was  the.  grandfather  of 
Bathsheba,  its  main  supporter  was  one  whom  David 
had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes.  For  its  general 
coui-se,  the  reader  is  refen-ed  to  the  names  just  men- 
tioned.    But  two  or  three  of  its  scenes  relate  so 


"  The  golden  shields  taken  in  the  Syiian  wars 
remained  long  afterwards  as  trophies  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  (2  Sam.  vili,  7  ;  Cant.  iv.  4).  [Arms, 
Shelet,  p.  112.]  The  brass  was  used  for  the  brazen 
basins  and  pillars  (2  Sam.  viii.  8  ;  LXX.). 

"  See  Hengstenberg  on  Pb.  Ixviii. 

P  The  imagery  of  the  thundei'storm,  Pb.  xviii.  7-14, 
may  possibly  allude  to  the  events  either  of  2  Sam.  v. 
20-24  (Chandler,  ii.  211),  or  of  2  Sam.  vi.  8. 

^  So  LXX.  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  12,  instead  of  seven. 

'  Ewald,  iii.  207. 

■  That  this  Incident  took  place  early  in  the  reign, 
appears.  (1)  from  the  freshness  of  the  allusion  to 
Saul's  act  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1-8)  ;  (2)  from  the  allusions 
to  the  massacre  of  Saul's  sons  in  xix.  28 ;  (3)  from 
the  apparent  connexion  of  the  story  with  ch.  ix. 

*  The  mention  of  Adriel  necessitates  the  reading  of 


Merab  for  Michal. 

"  It  is  omitted  in  the  Chronicles. 

*  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  col- 
loquies of  David  (Fabric.  Cod.  Apoe.  V.  Test.  p.  1000). 
The  story  is  also  told  in  the  Koran  (xxxviii.  20-24), 
and  wild  legends  are  formed  out  of  it  ("Weil's  Legends, 
p.  158-160,  170). 

y  Ewald  places  it  after  the  captivity.  From  the  twi> 
last  verses  (li.  18,  19)  this  would  be  the  almost  cer- 
tain conclusion.  But  is  it  not  allowable  to  suppose 
these  verses  to  he  an  adaptation  of  the  psalm  to  that 
later  time  1 

"  See  Blunt's  Covncidences,  II.  xi.  for  a  theory  per- 
fiaps  too  much  elaborated,  yet  not  without  some 
foundation. 

'^  Blunt,  II.  X. ;  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  on  2  Sam. 
xi.  3. 
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touchingiy  and  peculiarly 'to  David,  that  this  is  the 
,  place  for  dwelling  upim  them. 

The  first  is  the  most  detailed  description  of  any 
single  day  that  we  rind  in  the  Jewish  history. 

It  was  apparently  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rehelUon 
at  Hebron  that  the  king  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
on  foot.  '  He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse; 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  his  body-guard  were 
cons])icuous.  They  started  from  a  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xv.  17,  LXX.),  and 
every  stage  of  the  mournful  procession  was  marked 
by  some  incident  which  called  forth  a  proof  of  the 
deep  and  lasting  affection  which  the  king's  peculiar 
character  had  the  power  of  inspiring  in  all  who 
knew  him .  The  first  distincthalt  was  by  a  solitary 
olive-tree  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  LXX.)  that  marked  the 
road  to  tl^e  wilderness  of  the  Jordan.  Amongst 
his  guard  of  Philistines  and  his  faithful  company  of 
600  ^  he  observed  Ittai  of  Gath,  and  with  the  true 
nobleness  of  his  character  entreated  the  Philistine 
chief  not  to  peril  his  own  or  his  countrymen's  lives 
in  the  service  of  a  fallen  and  a  stranger  sovereign. 
But  Ittai  declared  his  resolution  (with  a  feiTOur 
which  almost  inevitably  recalls  a  like  profession 
made  almost  on  the  same  spot  to  the  great  de- 
scendant of  David  centmies  afterwards)  to  follow 
him  in  life  and  in  death.  They  all  passed  over  the 
ravine  of  the  Kedron;  and  here,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  king  was  really  bent  on  depar- 
ture, "  the  whole  land  wept  with  a  loud  voice  "■ — 
the  mountain  and  the  valley  resounded  with  the 
wail  of  the  people.  At  this  point  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  two  priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar, 
bringing  the  ark  from  its  place  on  the  sacred  hill 
to  accompany  David  on  his  flight — 'Abiathar,  the 
elder,  going  forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  mul- 
titude defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  king,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as 
priest,  David  turned  them  back.  He  had  no  su- 
perstitious belief  in  the  ark  as  a  charm  ;  he  had  too 
much  reverence  for  it  to  risk  it  in  his  personal 
peril.  And  now  the  whole  ci'owd  turaed  up  the 
mountain  pathway ;  all  wailing,  all  with  their  heads 
mufiled  as  they  went ;  the  king  only  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  his  imsandalled  feet.  At  the  top 
of  thp  mountain,  consecrated  by  an  altar  of  worship, 
they  were  met  by  Hushai  the  Archite,  "  the  friend," 
as  he  was  officially  c^led,  of  the  king.  The  priestly 
garment,  which  he  wore"  after  the  fashion  as  it 
would  seem  of  David's  chief  officers,  was  torn,  and 
hi.s  head  was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the  bitterness 
of  hiy  grief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam 
of  hope:  A  moment  before,  the  tidings  had  come 
of  the  treason  of  Ahithophel ;  and  to  frustrate  his 
designs  Hushai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time  to  meet 
Absalom  arriving  from  Hebron,  It  was  noon 
when  David  passed  over  the  mountain  top,  and 
now,  as  Jerusalem  was  left  behind,  and  the  new 
scene  opened  before  him,  two  new  chai'acters  ap- 
peared, both  in  connexion  with  the  hostile  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  whose  territory  they  were  entering.  One 
was  Ziba,  servant  of  Mephibosheth,  taking  advantage 
of  the  civil  war  to  make  his  own  fortunes.  At  Ba- 
hiirim,  also  evidently  on  the  downward  pass,  came 

^  Ewald,  iii.  177,  note.  According  to  the  reading 
of  Qihhorim  for  Oiltlm. 

•=  2  Sam,  XV.  32.  Cutaneth  ;  rhv  xirwi/a;  A.  V*. 
"  coat." 

tl  Blunt,  II.  X. 

"5  Comp.   2  Sam.   xv.   28,  xi\.   18   {both  Chetib; 
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foi-th  one  of  its  inhabitants,  Shimei,  in  whose  furious 
curses  broke  out  the  long  suppressed  hatred  of  the 
fallen  family  of  Saul,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  po- 
pular feeling  against  the  murderer  '^  of  Uriah.  Witii 
characteristic  replies  to  both,  the  king  descended  to 
the  Jordan  valley  (2  Sam.  xvi.  14;  and  comp.  xvii. 
'J2  ;  Jos,  Ant.  vii-  9,  §4)  and  there  rcskd  after  the 
long  and  eventful  day  at  the, ford  or  bridge" 
{^Abara)  of  the  rivci-.  At  midnight  they  were 
aroused  by  the  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  high 
priests,  and  by  breiik  of  dawn  they  had  reached  the 
opposite  side  in  safety. 

To  the  dawn  of  that  morning  is  to  be  ascribed 
Ps.  iii.,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  this 
seems  less  certain)  to  the  previous  evening,  Ps. 
iv,  Ps.  cxliii,  by  its  title  in  the  LXX.—"  When 
his  son  was  pursuing  him,"  belongs  to  this  time. 
Also  by  lorig  popular  belief  the  traus-Jordanic  exile 
of  Fs.  xlii,  has  been  supposed  to  be  David,  and  the 
complaints  of  Ps.  Iv.,  Ixix.,  and  cix,,  to  be  lerellctl 
against  Ahithophel. 

The  histoiy  of  the  remaining  period  '  of  the 
rebellion  is  compressed  into  a  brief  summary.  Ma- 
hanaim  was  the  capital  of  David's  exile,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24, 
comp.  ii.  8,  12).  Three  great  chiefs  of  that  pastoral 
district  are  specially  mentioned  as  supporting  him  ; 
one,  of  great  age,  not  before  named,  Barzillai  the  Gi- 
leadite ;  the  two  others,  bound  to  him  by  former  ties, 
Shobi,  the  son  of  David's  ancient  friend  Nahash, 
probably  put  by  David  in  his  brothei-'s  place  (xii.  30, 
X.  2) ;  and  Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  the  fonner 
protector  of  the  child  of  David's  friend  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  ix,  4).  His  forces  were  arranged 
under  the  three  great  military  officers  who  remained 
faithful  to  his  fortunes — Joab,  captain  of  the  host; 
Abishai,  captain  of  "  the  mighty  men ;"  and  Ittai, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Benaiah 
(had  he  wavered  in  his  allegiance,  or  was  he  ajj- 
pointed  afterwards  ?),  as  captain  of  the  guard 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  On  Absalom's  side,  was  David's 
nephew,  Amasa  (ib.  xvii.  2.5).  The  wariike  spirit 
of  the  old  king  and  of  his  faithful  followers  at  this 
extremity  of  their  fortunes  is  well  depicted  by 
Hushai,  "  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed 
of  her  whelps  in  the  *  field  '  for  a  fierce  wild  boai- 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  LXX.):"  the  king  himself, 
as  of  old,  "  lodging  not  with  the  people,"  but  "  hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place"  (2  Sam,  xvii,  8, 
9).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  ''forest  of 
Ephraim,"  which  terminated  in  the  accident  leading 
to  the  death  8  of  Absalom.  At  this  point  the  nar- 
rative resumes  its  minute  detail.  As  if  to  mark  the 
greatness  of  the  calamity,  eveiy  particular  of  its 
first  reception  is  recorded.  David  was  waiting  the 
event  of  the  battle  in  the  gateway  of  Mahanaim. 
Two  messengers,  each  endeavouring  to  outstrip  the 
other,  were  seen  ninning  breathless  from  the  field. 
The  first  who  anived  was  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of 
Zadok,  already  employed  as  a  messenger  on  the  first 
day  of  the  king's  flight.  He  had  been  entreated  by 
Joab  not  to  make  himself  the  bearer  of  tidings  so 
mournful ;  and  it  would  seem  that  when  he  came  to  the 
point  his  heart  failed,  and  he  spoke  only  of  the  great 
confusion  in  which  he  had  left  the  aimy.     At  this 


the  Keri  has  Araboth,  i.e.  the  "plains"  or  "de- 
sorts'*). 

'  If  Ewald's  interpretation  of  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13,  be 
coirect,  it  waH  3  months."  The  Jewish  tradition  (in 
Jerome,  Qu.  JIeb..(m  2  Sam.  iv.  4)  inukeH  it  6. 

K  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  hoc  Weil,  p.  UU. 
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moment  the  other  messenger  burst  in — a  stranger, 
perhaps  an  Ethiopian  " — and  abraptly  revealed  the 
tatsil  news  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19-32).  [CUSHI.]  The 
passionate  burst  of  giief  which  followed,  is  one  of 
the  best  proofs  of  the  deep  affection  of  David's  cha- 
racter. Pie  \vrapt  himself  up  in  his  son'ow ;  and 
even  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph,  he  could 
not  forget  the  hand  that  had  slain  his  son.  He 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  supersede  Joab  by  Amasa, 
and  in  this  was  laid  the  lasting  breach  between 
himself  and  his  powerful  nephew,  which  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ever  forgave  (2  Sam.  xix.  13). 

The  return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by  rejoic- 
ing and  amnesty, — Shimei  forgiven,  Mephibosheth' 
partially  reinstated,  Barzillai  rewarded  by  tlie  gifts 
long  remembered,  to  his  son  CniiViriAM  (2  Sam.  xix. 
16-40;  1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah  was  first  reconciled. 
The  embers  of  the  insurrection  still  smouldering 
(2  Sam.  xix.  41-43)  in  David's  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  trampled  out  by 
the  mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity  in  Joab,  now, 
after  the  murder  of  Amasa,  once  more  in  his  old 
position.  And  David  again  reigned  in  undisturbed 
peace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  Xx.  1-22).  J 

(c.)  The  closing  period  of  David's  life,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered 
as  a  gradual  preparation  for  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. This  calamity  was  the  three  days'  pesti- 
lence which  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  Gad.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this  warn- 
ing was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab  at 
the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9;  1  Chr.  xxi. 
1-7,  xxvii.  23,  24)  ;  an  attempt  not  rmnaturally 
suggested  by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  imply- 
ing a  confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  incul- 
cated on  the  kings  of  the  chosen  people  [see  Num- 
bers]. Joab's  repugnance  to  the  measure,  was 
such  that  he  refused  altogether  to  number  Levi  and 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  king  also  scrupled 
to  number  those  who  were  under  20  years  of  age 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  23),  and  the  final  result  never  was 
recorded  in  the  "  Chi'onicles  of  King  David " 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  24).  The  plague,  however,  and  its 
cessatioif  were  commemorated  down  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Possibly  Ps.  xxx.  and  xci. 
had  reference  (whether  David's  or  not)  to  this  time. 
But  a  more  certain  memoiial  was  preseiTed  on  the 
exact  spot  which  witnessed  the  close  of  the  pesti- 
lence, or,  as  it  was  called,  like  the  Black  Death  of 
1348,  "  The  Death."  Outside  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Araunah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jebusite — per- 
haps even  the  ancient  king  of  Jebus  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
23)'*^ — possessed  a  threshing-floor;  there  he  and  his 

^  "  Cushl" — or  Hebrew  7ia-0ushi,  with  the  article. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  proper  name, 

'  The  injustice  done  to  Mephibosheth  by  this  divi- 
sion 01'  his  property  was  believed  in  later  traditions 
to  be  the  sin  which  drew  down  the  division  of  David's 
kingdom  (Jerome,  Qu.  Meb.  on  2  Sam.  xix.).  The 
question  is  argued  at  length  by  Selden,  De  Suecessione, 
c.  25,  pp.  67,  68.      (Chandler,  ii.  376.) 

3  To  many  English  readers,  the  events  and  names 
of  this  period  have  acquired  a  double  interest  from 
the  power  and  skill  with  which  Dryden  has  made'  the 
story  of  "  Absalom  and  Ahithophel"  the  basis  of  his 
political  poem  on  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II. 

^  In  the  original  the  expression  is  much  stronger 
than  in  the  A.  V. — "Araunah,  the  king."  [See 
Aeaunah.] 

^  This  apparition  is  also  described  in  a  fragment 
of  the  heathen  historian  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Praep.  Ev. 
ix.  30),  hut  is  confused  with  the  warning  of  Nathan 
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sons  were  engaged,  in  threshing  the  corn  gathered  in 
from  the  harvest  (1  Chr,  xxi.  20).  At  this  spot 
an  awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described  in 
the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth 
and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.^  The  scene  of  such 
an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was  at  once  marked 
out  for  a  sanctuary.  David  demanded,  and  Aj-aunah 
willingly  granted,  the  site ;  the  altar  was  erected 
on  the  rock  of  the  threshiug-floor ;  the  place  was 
called  by  the  name  of  "  Moriah"  (2  Chr.  iii.  1) ; 
and  for  the  first  time  a  holy  place,"  sanctified  by  a 
vision  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  recognised  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  afteiivards 
became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  therefore  the 
centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but  slight 
intemiption,  for  more  than  1000  years,  and  it  is 
even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is  the  rock,  still 
regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  Mussulman  "  Dome  of  the  Enck  "  (see 
Professor  Willis  in  Williams'  Ifoly  City,  ii.). 

The  selectiori  of  the  site  of  this  altar  probably 
revived  the  schemes  of  the  king  for  the  building  of 
a  permanent  edifice  to  receive  the  ark,  which  still 
remained  inside  his  own  palace  in  its  temporary 
tent.  Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  he  had  enter- 
tained after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  the  end 
of  his  wars.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  their 
delay.  One,  that  the  ancient  nomadic  form  °  of 
worship  was  not  yet  to  be  abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii.  6) ; 
the  otherj  that  David's  wars"  unfitted  him  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  seat  of  peaceful  worship  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8),  But  a  solemn  assurance  was  given  that 
his  dynasty  should  continue  "  for  ever"  to  continue 
the  work  (2  Sam.  vii.  13  ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  9,10).  Such 
a  founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such  a  dynasty,  was 
Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him  therefore  the  stores  p  and  . 
the  plans  of  the  future  Temple  (according  to  1  Chr. 
xxii.  2-19,  xxviii.  1-xxix.  19)  wei'e  committed. 

A  formidable  conspiracy  to  interi-upt  the  succes- 
sion broke  out  in  the  last  days  of  David's  reign 
[see  Adonijah],  which  detached  from  his  pei-son 
two  of  his  couii,  who  fi"om  personal  offence  or  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  family  had  been  alienated 
from  him — Joab  and  Abiathar,  ButZadok,  Nathan, 
Benaiah,  Shimei,  and  r»ei  ^  remaining  firm,  the  plot 
was  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  father's  auspices''  (I  K.  i.  1-53). 

The  Psalms  which  relate  to  this  period  ai'e,  by 
title,  Ps.  xcii. ;  by  internal  evidence,  Ps.  ii. 

By  this  time  David's  infinnities  had  grown  upon 
him.  The  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame  was 
attempted  to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a 


against  building  the  temple.  "  An  angel  pointed  out 
the  place  where  the  altar  was  to  be,  but  forbad  him 
to  build  the  temple,  as  being  stained  with  blood,  and 
hanng  fought  many  wars.   His  name  was  Diajiathcm." 

•"  In  1  Chr.  xxi.  26.  a  fire  from  heaven  descends  to 
sanctify  the  altar.  This  is  not,  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv: 

"  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  col- 
loquies (Fab.  Apoc.  V.  i.  p.  1004). 

°  In  this  respect  David  still  belonged  to  the  older 
generation  of  heroes.    (See  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  loo.) 

p  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Praep.  JUv.  is.  30)  makes  David 
send  fleets  for  these  stores  to  Elath  and  to  Ophir. 

1  Jerome  {Qu.  Heh.  ad  loc]  ronders  Rei^^ij^'a,  not 
improbably.  Ewald's  conjecture  (iii.  266,  note)  is  that 
he  is  identical  with  Kaddai. 

'^  Eupolemus  (Ens.  Praep.  JEv.)  ix.  30)  adds,  "  in 
the  presence  of  the  high-priest  Eli." 
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young  Shunaramite,  of  the  name  of  Abisliag,  men- 
tioned apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which 
grew  up  in  connexion  with  her  out  of  the  later 
events  (1  K.  i.  1,  ii.  17).  His  last  song  is  pre- 
seiT-ed — a  striking  union  of  the  ideal  of  a  just  ruler 
which  he  had  placed  before  him,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1-7).  His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his 
successor,  are  general  exhortations  to  his  duty,  com- 
bined with  warnings  against  Joab  and  Shimei,  and 
charges  to  remember  the  children  of  Barzillai  (IK. 
ii.  1-9). 

He  died,  accoi*ding  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  15, 
2),  at  the  age  of  70,  and  "was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David."  "  After  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
"the  sepulchres  of  David  "  were  still  pointed  out 
*'  between  Siloah  and  the  house  of  the '  mighty  men,' " 
or 'the  guardhouse.'  (Neh.iii.l6.)  Histomb,  which 
became  the  general  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
was  pointed  out  in  tlie  latest  times  of  the  Jewish 
people.  "  His  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this 
day,"  says  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  29)  ;  and 
Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  15,  3;  xiii.  8,  4;  xvi.  7,  1) 
states  that,  Solomon  having  buried  a  vast  treasure 
in  the  tomb,  one  of  its  chambers  was  broken  open 
by  Hyrcanus,  and  another  by  Herod  the  Great.  It 
is  said  to  liave  fallen  into  ruin  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian (Dio  Cassius,  Ixix.  14).  In  Jerome's  time  a 
tomb,  so  called^  was  the  object  of  pilgi-image  {^p. 
ad  Marcell.  17  (46),  but  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethlehem.  The  edifice  shown  as  such 
from  the  Crusades  to  the  present  day  is  on  the 
southern  hill  of  modern  Jerusalem  commonly  called 
Mount  Zion,  under  the  so-called  "  Coenaculum," 
For  the  description  of  it  see  Barclay's  City  .of  the 
Great  King,  p.  209.  For  the  traditions  concerning 
it  see  Williams'  Holy  City,  ii.  509-513.  The  so- 
called  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings "  have  of  late  been 
claimed  as  the  royal  sepulchre. by  De  Saulcy  (ii. 
162-215),  who  brought  to  the  Louvre  (where  it 
may  bo  seen)  what  he  believed  to  be  the  lid  of 
David's  sarcophagus.  But  these  tombs  are  outside 
the  walls,  and  therefore  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  tomb  of  David,  which  was  emphatically  within 
the  walls  (see  Robinson,  iii.  p.  252,  note). 

The  character  of  David  has  been  so  natm-ally 
brought  out  in  the  incidents  of  his  life  that  it  need 
not  be  here  described  in  detail.  In  the  complexity  of 
its  elements,'  passion,  tenderness,  generosity,  fierce- 
ness— the  soldier,  the  shepherd,  the  poet,  the  states- 
man, the  priest,  the  prophet,  the  king — the  ro- 
mantic friend,  the  chivalrous  leader,  the  devoted 
father — there  is  no  character  of  the  0.  T.  at  all 
to  be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  comes  nearest  in 
the  variety  of  elements  included  within  it.  But 
David's  character  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the 
sacred  history,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people 
just  at  the  moment  of  their  transition  from  the 
lofty  virtues  of  the  older  system  to  the  fuller  civi- 
lisation and  cultivation  of  the  later.     In  this  man- 

■  A  striking  legend  of  his  death  is  preserved  in 
"Weil's  Legends,  169, 170  ;  a  very  absurd  one,  in  Bas- 
nage,  Bist.  des  Juifs^  bk.  v.  cb.  2. 

*  This  variety  of  elements  is  strikingly  expressed 
in  *'  the  Song  of  David,"  a  poem  written  by  the  un- 
fortunate Christopher  Smart  in  charcoal  on  ttio  walls 
of  his  pell,  in  the  intervals  of  madncHH. 

"  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  never  appears 
as  given  to  any  one  else  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  if, 
like  "  Peter  "  in  the  Papacy,  it  was  too  sacred  to  be 
appropriated. 

^  For  some  just  remarks  in  answer  to  Baylo  on  the 
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ner  he  becomes  naturally,  if  one  may  so  say,  the 
likeness  or  portrait  of  the  last  and  gi-audest  de- 
velopment of  the  nation  and  of  the  monarchy  is 
the  person  and  the  period  of  the  Messiah.  In  a 
sense  more  than  figurative,  he  is  the  type  and  pro- 
phecy of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  not  called  the  son 
of  Abraham,  or  of  Jacob,  or  of  Moses,  but  he  was 
truly  "  the  son  of  David." 

To  his  own  people  his  was  the  name  most  dearly 
cherished  after  their  first  ancestor  Abraham.  '*  The 
city  of  David,"  **  the  house  of  David,"  "  the  throne 
of  David,"  '*  the  seed  of  David,"  "  the  oath  sworn 
unto  David  "  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  his 
dynasty),  ai-e  expressions  which  pervade  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  the  figurative  Ieui- 
guage  of  the  New,  and  they  serve  to  mark  the 
lasting  significance  of  his  appearance  in  history." 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actually  written  by 
himself  be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  of 
consolation  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  paiii 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  them  appear  qualities 
of  mind  and  religious  perceptions  not  before  ex- 
pressed in  the  sacred  writings,  but  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  David, — the  love  of  nature,  the  sense 
of  sin,  and  the  tender,  ardent  trust  in,  and  com- 
munion with,  God.  No  other  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament comes  so  near  tb  the  spirit  of  the  New. 
The  Psalms  are  the  only  expressions  of  devotion 
which  have  been  equally  used  through  the  whole 
Christian  Church  —  Abyssinian,  Greek,  Xatin,  • 
Puritan,  Anglican. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  on  his  character  are 
valuable  as  proofs  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture  io 
recording  them,  and  as  indications  of  the  union  of 
natural  power  and  weakness  which  his  character  in- 
cluded. The  Rabbis  in  former  times,  and  critics  (like 
Bayle)*  in  later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark  features 
and  exaggerated  them  to  the  utmost.  And  it  has 
been  often  asked,  both  by  the  scoffers  and  the  serious, 
how  the  man  after  God's  "  own  heai't  could  have 
murdered  Uriah,  and  seduced  Bathsheba,  and  tor- 
tured the  Ammonites  to  death  ?  An  extract  from 
one  who  is  not  a  too-indulgent  critic  of  sacred  cha- 
racters expresses  at  once  the  common  sense  and  the 
religious  lesson  of  the  whole  matter.  "Who  is 
called  *  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  ?  *  David, 
the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins  enough — 
blackest  crimes — there  was  no  want  of  sin.  And 
therefore  the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask  *  Is  this 
your  man  according  to  God's  heai*t?  '  The  sneer, 
I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  What 
are  faults,  what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life,  if 
the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  the 
often  bafiied,  never  ended  straggle  of  it  be  for- 
gotten ?  .  .  .  David's  life  and  history  as  written 
for  us  in  those  Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the 
truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a  man's  moral 
progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All  earnest  souls 
will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an 
earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and  best. 


necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  circumstances  of 
David's  age  and  country,  see  Dean  Milman's  Kisl.  of 
the  Jews,  i.  247.  • 

"  This  expression  has  been  perhaps  too  much 
made  of.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  Scriptures 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  quoted  again  in  Acts  xiii.  22), 
where  it  merely  indicates  a  man  whom  God  will 
approve,  in  distinction  from  Saul  who  was  rejected. 
A  much  stronger  and  more  peculiar  commendation  of 
David  is  that  contained  in  1  K.  xv.  3-5,  and  implied 
in  Ph.  Ixxxix.  20-28. 
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Struggle  often  baffled — sore  baffled — driven  as  into 
jntire  wreck:  yet  a  struggle  never  ended,  ever 
Tfith.  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  purpose 
aegun  anew"  (Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero-  Worships 

p.  72).  [A.  P.  S.] 

DAVID,  CITY  OF.     [Jeedsalem.] 

DAY  {Tom,  DV,  perhaps  from  DnS  laivw,  to 
he  warm) .  The  variable  length  of  the  natural  day 
;^"  ab  exortu  ad  occasum  solis,"  Censor,  de  Die  Nat. 
23)  at  different  seasons  led  in  the  very  earliest 
times  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one  revo- 
lution of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time.  The 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in  different 
nations:  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of  Nu- 
remberg) reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Isidor. 
Orig.  V.  30);  the  Urabrians  from  noon  to  noon; 
the  Romans  from  midnight  to  midnight  (Plin.  ii. 
79) ;  the  Athenians  and  others  from  sunset  to  sun- 
set (Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  3 ;  Gell.  iii,  2). 

The  Hebrews  naturally  adopted  the  latter  reckon- 
ing (Lev.  xxiii.  32,  "  from  even  to  even  shall  ye 
celebrate  your'  sabbath")  from  Gen.  i.  5,  "the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day " 
(a  passage  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted 
to  Alexander  the  Great  {Gem.  Jamid.  66,  1  ; 
Relaud,  Ant.  Hebr.  iv.  15).  Some  (as  in  God- 
wyn's  Moses  and  Aaron)  argue  foolishly  from 
Matt,  xxviii.  1,  that  they  began  their  civil  day 
in  the  morning ;  but  the  expression  iTrL<poi(TKO'6(rri 
shows  that  the  natural  day  is  there  intended. 
Hence  the  expressions  "  evening-morning  "  =  day 
(Dan.  viii.  14;  LXX.  wxQ'hf^^pov^  also  2  Cor. 
xi.  25),  the  Hindoo  ahoratra  (Yon  Bohleu  on 
Gen.  i.  4),  and  vvxHl^^pov  (2  Cor.  xi.  25). 
There  was  a  similar  custom  among  the  Athenians, 
Arabians,  and  ancient  Teutons  (Tac.  Germ,  si., 
*'nec  dierum  numerum  ut  apud  nos,  sed  noctium 
computant  .  .  .  nox  ducere  diem  videtur ")  and 
Celtic  nations  (Caes.  de  B.  G.  vi.  18,  "  ut  noctem 
dies  subsequatur  ").  This  mode  of  reckoning  was 
widely  spread ;  it  is  found  in  the  Roman  law  (Gains, 
i.  112),  in  the  Niebelungenlied,  in  the  Salic  law 
(inter  decern  noctes),  in  our  own  terms  "  fort- 
night,"  "seven-nights"  (see  Orelli,  &c.  in  loc. 
Tac),  and  even  among  the  Siamese  (*'  they  reckon 
by  nights,"  Bowring,  i.  137)  and  New  Zealanders 
(Taylor's  Te-Ika-Maui,  p.  20).  No  doubt  this 
arose  from  the  general  notion  "  that  the  first  day 
in  Eden  was  36  hours  long''  (Lightfoot's  Works, 
ii.  334,  ed.  Pitman;  Hes.  Theogon.  123;  Aristoph. 
Av.  693  ;■  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iv.  274).  Kalisch 
plansibly  refers  it  to  the  use  of  lunar  years  {Gen.  p. 
67).  Sometimes  however  they  reckoned  from  sun- 
lise  (7}fj.epov6Krioi',  comp.  Ps.  i.  2 ;  Lev.  vii.  15). 

The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the  modern  Arabs, 
to  have  adopted  from  an  early  period  minute 
specifications  of  the  parts  of  the  natural  day. 
Roughly  indeed  they  were  content  to  divide  it  into 
"  moming,  evening,  and  noonday**  (Ps.  Iv.  17); 
but  when  they  wished  for  greater  accuracy  they 
pointed  to  six  rmequai  paits,  each  of  which  was 
again  subdivided.    These  are  feeld  to  have  been : — 

I.  Nesheph,  ^m  (from  ^1^3,  "  to  blow  ")  and 
Shachar^^TWj  or  the  dawn.  After  their  acquaints 
ance  with  Persia  they  divided  this  into,  (a)  the  time 
when  the  eastern,  and  (6)  when  the  western  horizon 
was  illuminated,  like  the  Greek  Leucothea — Matuta 
— and  Aurora;  or  "the  gray  dawn"  (Milton),  and 
the  rosy  dawn.  Hence  we  find  the  dual  Shaha- 
raim  as   a   proper   name  (1  Chr.  viii.   8).     The 
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writers  of  the  Jerus.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into 
four  pai"ts,  of  which  the  (1.)  was  Aijeleth  hasha- 
char,  "the  gazelle  of  the  morning"  [Aijeleth 
Shahar],  a  name  by  which  the  Arabians  call  the 
sun  (comp.  "  eyelids  of  the  dawn,"  Job  iii.  9  ; 
kfiepas  ^K€<papov,  Soph.  Antig.  109).  This  was 
the  time  when  Christ  arose  (Mark  xvi.  2  ;  John  . 
XX.  1 ;  Rev.  xxii.  16 ;  7)  ^Tn^wo-Kovfff),  Matt.  V 
xxviii.  1). 

The  other  three  divisions  of  the  dawn  were,  (2.) 
"  when  one  can  distinguish  blue  from  white  "  (Trp&jf', 
(TKorias  €Ti  oija-Tjs,  John  xx.  1  ;  "  obscurum  adhuc 
coeptae  lucis,"  Tac.  fl.  iv.  2).  At  this  time  they 
began  to  recite  the  phylacteries.  (3.)  Cum  lucescit 
oriens  (opffpoy  0ad6s,  Luke).  (4.)  Oriente  sole 
{Xlav  Trptai,  b-parGiKavTos  tov  t)\Iov,  Mark  xvi.  2  ; 
Lightfoot,  Har.  Hebr.  ad  Mai'c.  xvi.  2). 

II.  Boker,  "^pS,  "sunrise."  Some  suppose  that 
the  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commenced 
their  civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Exodus 
(Jennings*  Jewish  Ant.). 

III.  Chom  Hayom,  Um  DH,  "beat  .of  the 
day"  (ea>s  BiGOepfidydj}  tj  ^/xepa,' LXX.),  about 
9  o'clock. 

IV.  Tzaharaim,  D''inV,  "the  two  noons'* 
(Gen,  xliii.  16 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  29), 

V.  Ruach  hayom,  D1*n  Pl-Tl,  "the  cool  (lit. 
wind)  of  the  day,"  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8);  so 
called  by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chardin,  Voy. 
iv.  8  ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §29). 

VI.  JJJreb,  inV,  "  evening."  The  phrase  "  be- 
tween the  two  evenings'"  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8), 
being  the  time  marked  for  slaying  the  paschal  lamb 
and  offering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex,  xii.  6,  xxix. 
39),  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites  and 
Samaiitans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on 
the  other.  The  foraier  took  it  to  mean  between 
sunset  and  full  darkness  (Deut.  xvi.  6);  the  Rab- 
binists  explained  it  as  the  time  between  the  be- 
ginning (BeiXi)  TTpccia,  "  little  evening,"  Hah.)  and 
end  of  sunset  (5.  b\l/ia,  or  real  sunset;  Jos.  B.  J. 
vj.  9,  §3  ;  Gesen.  s.  v. ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §101 ; 
Bochavt,  Hieroz.  i.  p.  558). 

Since  the  sabbaths  were  reckoned  from  sunset  to 
sunset  (Lev.  xxiii.  32),  the  Sabbatarian  Pharisees, 
in  that  spirit  of  scrupulous  superstition  which  so 
often  called  forth  the  rebukes  of  our  Lord,  were  led 
to  settle  the  minutest  rules  for  distinguishing  the 
actual ,  mstoni  when  the  sabbath  began  (oi|/£a,  Matt. 
viii,  16  =  8x6  eSu  6  ijAios,  Mark).  They  therefore 
called  the  time  between  the  actual  sunset  and  the 
appearance  of  three  stars  (Maimon.  in  Sbabb. 
cap.  5,  comp.  Nehem,  iv.  21,  22),  and  the  Tal- 
mudists  decided  that  '*  if  on  the  evening  of  the 
sabbath  a  man  did  any  work  after  one  star  had 
appeared,  he  was  forgiven ;  if  after  the  appearance 
of  two,  he  must  offer  a  sacrifice  for  a  doubtful  trans- 
gression ;  if  after  three  stars  were  visible,  he  must 
offer  a  sin-offering;"  the  order  being  reversed  for 
works  done  on  the  evening  after  the  actual  sabbath 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  viii.  16 ;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rah.  s.  v.  Sabbathum). 

Before  the  captivity  the  Jews  divided  the  night 
into  three  watches  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6,  xc.  4),  viz.  the  first 
watch,  lasting  till  midnight  (Lam.  ii.  19,  A.  V.  "  the 
beginning  of  the  watches  ")  ~  &px^  vvKrhs  ;  the 
"  middle  watch  "  (which  proves  the  statement),  last- 
ing till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19)  =  fi4a-ov  t/vKrmv  ; 
and  the  morning  watch,  lasting  till  sunrise  (Ex. 
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xiv.24)  =  a/j(()i\^K,,  vi^  (Horn.  fi.Tii.433).  These 
divisions  were  probably  connected  with  the  Levitical 
duties  in  the  Temple  service.  The  Jews,  however, 
say  (in  spite  of  their  own  definition,  "  a  watch  is 
the  third  part  of  the  night ")  that  they  always  had 
four  nightTwatches  (comp.  Neh.  ix.  3),  but  that  the 
fourth  was  counted  as  a  pai-t  of  the  moming  (Bux- 
torf's  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  Cai-pzov.  Appar,  Crit.  p. 
.347  ;  Reland,  iv.  18).     ■ 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches, 
a  division  boxTowed  from  the  Greeks  (Herod,  ix. 
51)  and  Romans  [tjyuKaKT],  rh  TerapTov  fjLepos  Trjs 
vvict6s,  Suid.).  These  were,  1.  6}^k,  oi|/fa,  or  o^ia 
&pa,  from  twilight  till  9  o'clock  (Mai'k  xi..ll; 
.John  XX.  19);  2.  p.€ffovltKTiov,  midnight,  from  9 
till  12  o'clock  (Mark  xiii.  35)  ;  3.  a\€KTopo(/>&Jvfa, 
till  3  in  the  morning  (Mai'k  xiii.  35,  Sw.  K^y. ; 
3  llacc.  V.  23)  ;  4.  irptoT,  till  daybreak,  the  same  as 
irpwta  (Spa)  (John  xviii.  28  ;  Jos.  Ant.  v.  6,  §5, 
xviii.  9,  §6). 

The  word  held  to  mean  "  hour "  is  first  found 

in  Dan.  iii.  6,  15,  v.  5  (Sha'ah,  nV^,  also  "  a 

T     T 

moment,"  iv.  19).  Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  the 
Greeks,  leai-nt  from  the  Babylonians  the  division  of 
the  day  into  12  parts  (Herod,  ii.  109).  In  oui- 
Lord's  time  the  dinsion  was  common  (JoIid  xi.  9). 
It  is  probable  that  Aliaz  introduced  the  first  sun- 
dial from  Babylon  (^wpohSyiop,  Hl/J^D,  Is.  xxxviii. 
3  ;  2  K.  XX.  11),  as  Anaximenes  did  the  first  (TKid- 
Bfipov  into  Greece  (Jahn,  Ai'ch.  §101).  Possibly  the 
Jews  at  a  later  period  adopted  the  clepsydra  (Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  6).  The  thii-d,  sixth,  and  ninth  houi"s  were 
devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi.  10;  Acts  ii.  15,  iii. 
1,  &c.). 

On  the  Jewish  way  of  counting  their  week-days 
from  the  sabbath,  see  Lightfoot's  Works,  ii,  334, 
ed.  Pitman.     [Week.] 

The  word  "day"  is  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos.  vii. 
5) ;  a  birthday  (Job  iii.  1)  ;  a  day  of  rain  (Hos.  i. 
\  1  ;  Job  xviii.  20 ;  comp.  tcmpus,  tempora  rel- 
pnhlicae,  Cic,  and  dies  Cannensis)  ;  the  jadgment- 
day  (Joel  i.  15;  1  Thess.  v.  2);  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  (John  viii.  56;  Rom.  xiii.  12)  ;  and  in 
other  senses  which  are  mostly  self-explaining.  In 
1  Cor.  iv.  3,  inrh  avBposTrivqs  7]fi4pas  is  rendered 
"  by  ma.n's  judgment."  Jerome,  ad  Algas,  Quaest, 
X,  considers  this  a  Cilicism  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii. 
471).  On  the  prophetic  or  year-day  system  (Lev. 
XXV.  3,  4;  Num.  xiv.  34  ;  Kz.  iv.  2-6,  &c.),  see  a 
treatise  in  Elliot's  .Hor.  ApOG.  iii.  154,  sq.  The 
expression  lTno\}(rLov,  rendei'ed  "daily"  in  Matt. 
vi.  11,  is  a  B.W.  Xey.,  and  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  is  unknown  to  classical  Greek  (^oiKe  ireTrKdffOai 
virb  TUiV  EvayyeMffrSju,  Orig.  Orat.  16).  The 
Vulg.  lias  s'lpersubstantialem,'  a.  rendering  recom- 
mended by  Abelard  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete. 
Theophyl.  explains  it  as  d  4ir\  ttJ  oufffct  Kal  (rvc- 
rda-ei  rjixuv  avrapK-ffSy  and  he  is  followed  by  most 
commentators  (cf.  Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Or,  jDomin 
Suid.  &  Etym.  M.  s.v.').  Salmasius,  Grotius,  &c., 
arguing  fi-om  the  rendering  IVl'O  in  the  Nazarene 
Gospel,  translate  it  as  though  it  were  =  ttjs  iino{i- 
(TTjs  7)ix€pas,  or  els  aijptou  (Sixt.  Senensis  Bibl. 
I^anct.  p.  444  a).  But  see  the  question  examined  at 
full  length  (after  Tholuck)  in  Alfbrd's  Greek  Test. 
ad  loc.  ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Wctsten,  N.  T. 
i,  p.  461,  &c.    See  Chronology.       [F.  W.  F.] 

DAYSMAN,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
umpire  or  arhitnitor  (Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derived 
from  rfai/,  in'  thn  spfcidc  sense  of  a  day  fixed  for 
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a  trial  (comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  where  &,vBp<»}irlp7{ 
7}fi4pa — lit.  man's  day,  and  so  given  in  WycHffe's 
translation — is  rendered  "  man's  judgment"  in  tlie 
A.  v.).  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Gennan  {eine 
sache  tagen  =  to  bring  a  matter  before  a  court 
of  justice)  and  other  Teutonic  languages.  The 
word  "daysman"  is  found  in  Spenser's  Faene 
Queenej  ii.  c.  8,  in  the  Bible  published  in  1551 
(1  Sam.  ii.  25),  and  in  other  works  of  the  same 
age.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DEACON  {AidKovos  ;  Dyxconus).  The  office 
described  by  this  title  appeai-s  in  the  N.  T.  as  the 
coiTelative  of  iiriiTKotros  [Bishop]  ,  The  two  ai'e 
mentioned  together  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8. 
The  union  of  the  two  in  the  LXX.  of  Is.  Ix.  17, 
may  have  suggested  both  as  fit  titles  for  the  officers 
of  tiie  ChiTstian  Church,  or  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  one  after  the  other  had  been  chosen  on  inde- 
pendent grounds.  The  coincidence,  at  all  events, 
soon  attracted  notice,  and  was  appealed  to  by  Cle- 
ment of  Rome  (1  Cor.  xiii.)  as  prophetic.  Like 
most  words  of  similar  import,  it  appears  to  have 
been  fii*st  used  in  its  generic  sense,  implying  subor- 
dinate activity  (1  Cor.  iii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  4),  and 
afterwards  to  have  gained  a  more  defined  connota- 
tion, as  applied  to  a  distinct  body  of  men  in  the 
Chi-istian  society. 

The  nan'ative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  refen-ed  to 
as  giving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this  office. 
The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  their  widows  were  neg- 
lected in  the  daily  ministration  (Siorfovfa),  call  on 
the  body  of  believers  to  choose  seven  men  "  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,"  whom  they  "may 
appoint  ovei'  this  business."  The  seven  are  accor- 
dingly appointed,  and  it  is  left  to  them  "  to  serve 
tables" — to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  alms 
of  the  Church,  in  money  or  in  kind  (Neander, 
Pflanz.  u.  Ldit.  i.  p.  51,  ed.  1847),  while  the 
ministry  (ZiaKovia)  of  the  word  is  reserved  for  the 
Apostles.  On  this  view  of  the  narrative  the  seven 
were  the  first  deacons,  and  the  name  and  the  office 
W(!re  derived  by  other  Churches  from  that  of 
Jerusalem.  At  a  later  period,  the  desire  to  repro- 
duce the  Apostolic  pattern  led  in  many  instances  to 
a  limitation  of  the  deacons  in  a  given  diocese  to  the 
original  number  {Cone.  Keocaes.  c.  14). 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whethei'  the 
seven  were  not  appointed  to  higher  functions  than 
those  of  the  deacons  of  the  N.  T.  They  aie  spoken 
of  not  by  that  title  but  as  "the  seven"  (Acts  xxi. 
8).  The  gifts  implied  in  the  words  "  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom"  are  higher  than  those 
required  for  the  office  of  deacon  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
Two  out  of  the  seven  do  the  work  of  preachers  and 
evangelists.  It  has  "been  inferred  accordingly 
(Stanley,  Apostolic  Ages,  p.  62),  that  we  meet  in.  ■ 
this  nai-rativewith  the  record  of  a  special  institution 
to  meet  a  special  emergency,  and  that  the  seven 
were  ^lot  deacons,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  teini, 
but  commissioners  who  were  to  superintend  those 
that  did  the  work  of  deacons.  There  ai'e  indications, 
howeva-,  of  the  existence  of  another  body  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  whom  we  may  compare  with 
the  deacons  of  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  As 
the  •trpe(T${iT€pOi  of  Acts  xiv.  2,\»,  xv.  6 ;  1  Pet. 
v.  1,  were  not  merely  men  advanced  in  years,  so 
the  vedoT^poi  or  veavicKoi  of  Acts  v.  6,  10  were 
probably  not  merely  young  men,  but'pei-sons  occu- 
pying a  distinct  position  and  exercising  distinct 
functions  (cf.  Mosheim  de  Bch.  Christ,  p.  118). 
Tho   idnitity  of  iTritricoiroi  and   irp^ff^^repot  ha.*i 
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been  shown  undei'  Bishop;  and  it 'is  natural  to 
infer  from  this  tliat  there  was  a  similar  relation 
between  the  two  titles  of  SidKovoi  and  ve^T^poi. 
The  parallelism  of  6  vsiarepos  and  6  diaKOVCop  in 
Luke  xxii,  26,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Assuming  on  these  d:ita  the  identity  of  the  two 
names  we  have  to  ask — 

(1),  to  what  previous  organisation,  if  any,  the 
order  is  traceable  ? 

(2),  wliat  were  the  qualifications  and  functions 
of  the  men  so  designated? 

I.  As  the  eonstitution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
had  its  elders  (D''3i!>T)  or  pastors  (]''p3^5),  so  also  it 
had  its  subordinate  oiTficers  (D''3-Tn),  the  vir-qp^rai 
of  Luke  iv.  20,  whose  work  it  was  to  give  the 
reader  the  rolls  containing  the  lessons  for  the  day, 
to  clean  the  synagogue,  to  open  and  close  it  at  the 
right  times  (Syxa<iogde  ;  and  see  Winer).  It  was 
natural  that  when  the  Galilean  disciples  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  congregations  of  their  : 
own,  they  should  adopt  this  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  arrangements  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
and  accordingly  the  cedSrepoi  of  Acts  v.  do  what 
the  uTTTjp^Tai  of  the  synagogue  would  have  done 
under  like  circumstances. 

IL  The  moral  qualifications  described  in  1  Tim. 
iii.,  as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a  deacon,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  bishop.  The 
deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  he  "  given  to 
hospitality,"  nor  to  be  "apt  to  teach."  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  "  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith 
in  a  pure  conscience."  They  were  not  to  gain  their 
living  by  disreputable  occupations  (fi))  alffxpo- 
R€pde7$).  On  offering  themselves  for  their  work 
they  were  to  be  subject  to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim. 
iii.  10),  and  if  this  ended  satisfactorily  were  to  enter 
on  it.  On  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
events  of  Acts  vi.,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the 
N.  T.  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  but  it  js  at  least  probable  that  what' was  so 
familiar  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
spiritual  gifts  or  functions  would  not  have  been 
omitted  in  this  instance,  and  therefore  that  in  this 
respect  the  later  practice  of  the  Church  was  in 
hai-mony  with  the  earlier.  What  the  functions  of 
the  deacons  were  we  are  left  to  infer  from  that 
later  practice,  from  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue 
and  from  the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.  From 
these  data  we  may  think  of  the  v€(aTcpoi  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  as  preparing  the  rooms  in 
which  the  disciples  met,  taking  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  out  of  the  common  fund,  at  first  with 
no  direct  supervision,  then  under  that  of  the  Seven, 
and  afterwards  under  the  elders,  maintaining  order 
at  the  daily  meetings  of  the  disciples  to  break  bread, 
baptising  new  convei-ts,  distributing  the  bread  and 
the  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  the  Apostle  or 
his  representative  had  blessed.  In  the  Asiatic  and 
Greek  Churches,  in  which  the  surrender  of  property 
and  consequent  dependence  of  large  numbers  on  the 
common  treasury  had  never  been  cari'ied  to  the 
same  extent,  this  work  would  be  one  of  less  diffi- 
culty than  it  was  when  * '  the  Grecians  m  armured 
against  the  Hebrews,"  and  hence  probably  it  was 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  stands  out  as  a 
solitary  fact  with  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the 
later  organisation.  Whatever  alms  there  were  to 
be  distributed  would  naturally  pass  through  their 
hands,  and  the  other  functions  continued  probably 
as  before.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  office  of  a  deacon   to  teach  publicly  in   the 
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Church.     The  possession   of  any  special  x^piff^a 
would  lead  naturally  to  a  higher  work  and  office, 
but  the  idea  that  the  diaconate  was  but  a  pi-obation 
throu;^li  which  a  man  had  to  pass  before  he  could 
be  an  elder  or  bishop  was  foreign  to  the  constitution 
of  the    Church   of  the    1st    century.      Wlintever 
countenance   it   may    receive    from    the    common 
patristic    interpretation    of    1   Tim.    iii.    13    (of. 
Estius  and  Hammond  ad  /oc),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of  expositors  have 
felt,  cf.  Wiesinger  and  EUicott  nd  loo.')  that  when 
St.   Paul  speaks  of  the  KoKhs  jSaOnhs,    which    is 
gained  by  those  who  "do  the  office  of  a  deacon 
well,"    he    refers    to   the   honour    which   belongs 
essentially  tcr  the  lower  work,  not  to  that  which 
they   were   to    find   in    promotion    to    a    higher. 
Traces   of  the  primitive    constitution    and   of  the 
jiermanence  of  the  diaconate  are'found  even  in  the ' 
more  developed  system  of  which  we  find  the  com- 
mencement  iu   the  Ignatian   epistles.      Originally 
the  deacons  had'  been  the  helpers  of  the  bishop- 
elder  of  a  Church  of  a  given  district.     When  the 
two  names  of  the  latter  title  were  divided  and  the 
bishop  presided,  whether  as  primus  inter  pares,  or 
with  a  more  absolute  authority  over  many  elders, 
the  deacons  appear  to  have  been  dependent  directly 
on  him  and  not  on  the  preshytei-s,  and  as  being 
his  ministers,  the  "  eyes  and  ears  of  the  bishop " 
{Const.  Apost.  ii.  44j,  were  tempted  to  set  them- 
selves up  a;;ainst  the  elders.     Hence  the  necessity 
of  laws  like  those  of  Cone.  Nic.  c.   18  ;    Cone. 
Cartk.  iv.  c.  37,  enjoining  greater  humility,  and 
hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius' as 
to  the  reverence  due  to  deacons  (^Ep.  ad  Trail,  c.  3  ; 
ad  Smyrn.  c.  8).  [E.  H.  P.] 

DEACOKESS  (AidKovos;  Diacmissa,  Tert.). 
The  word  hiaKovos  is  found  in  Kom:  xvi.  1  asso- 
ciated with  a  female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  existed  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  as  there  undoubtedly  did  a  little  later  (Pliny, 
Ep.  ad  Traj.),  an  order  of  women  bearing  that 
title,  and  exercising  in  relation  to  their  own  sex 
functions  which  were  analogous  to  those  of  the 
deacons.  On  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  infen-ed 
that  the  women  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  6,  12 
belonged  to  such  an  order  (Herzog,  Eeal-Encyd. 
sub  vocy  The  rules  given  as  to  the  conduct  of 
women  in  1  Tim  iii.  11,  Tit.  ii.  3,  have  in  like 
manner  been  referred  to  them  (Chrysost.  Theophyl. 
Hamm,  Wiesinger.  ad  loc),  and  they  have  been 
identified  even  with  the  "widows"  of  1  Tim.  v. 
3-10  (SchafF,  Apost.  Kirche,  p.  356). 

In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  writers  have  ti'ansfen'ed  to  the 
earliest  age  of  the  Church  the  organisation  of  a 
later.  It  was  of  course  natural  that  the  example 
recorded  in  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  should  be  followed  by 
others,  even  when  the  Lord  was  no  longer  with  Hih 
disciples.  The  new  life  which  pervaded  the  whole 
Christian  society  (Acts  ii.  44,  45,  iv.  31,  32) 
would  lead  women  as  well  as  men  to  devote  them- 
selves to  labours  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that 
the  true  dprjiTKela  of  Chi'istians  cx>nsisted  in  "  visit- 
ing the  fatherless  and  the  widow  "  would  make  this 
the  special  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to 
undertake  it.  The  social  relations  of  the  soxes  in 
the  cities  of  the  empire  (cf.  Grot,  on  Rom.,  xvi.  1 ) 
would  make  it  fitting  that  the  agency  of  women 
should  be  employed  largely  in  the  direct  personal 
application  of  Christian  truth  {Tit,  ii,  3,  4), 
possibly  in  the  preparation  of  female  catechumens. 
Even  the  later  organisation  implies  the  previous 
2  E 
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existence  of  the  germs  frora  which  it  was  developed. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  wlietlicr  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  imply  a  recognised  body  bearing  a 
distinct  name.  The  "widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  ;l-U) 
were  cleaa'ly,  so  far  as  the  rule  of  vcr.  9  w;is  acted 
on,  women  who  were  no  longer  able  to  discharge  the 
active  duties  of  life,  and  were  therefore  maintained 
by  the  Church  that  they  might  pass  their  remtiining 
days  in  "  prayers  night  and  day."  The  conditions 
of  y.  10  may,  however,  imply  that  tlioao  only  wlio 
had  been  previously  active  in  ministering  to  tlie 
brethren,  who  had  in  that  sense  been  deaconesses, 
were  entitled  to  such  a  maintenance.  For  the  fuller 
treatment  of  this  subject,  see  Widows.  On  the 
existence  of  deaconesses  iu  the  Apostolic  age,  see 
Mosheim  de  Reh.  Christ,  p.  118;  Neander,  Pjtanz. 
u.  Lett.  i.  p.  2G5 ;  Augusti,  Handb.  der  Chrid. 
Ai^chaol.iu  S.       •  [E.  H.  P.] 

DEAD  SEA.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  mitil 
the  2ud  century  after  Christ.  It  originated  in  an 
erroneous  opinion,  and  thei-e  can  be  little  doubt 
that  to  the  name  is  dne  in  a  great  measure  the  mis- 
takes and  misrepresentations  which  were  for  so  long 
prevalent  regarding  this  lake,  and  which  have  not 
indeed  yet  wholly  ceased  to  exist. 

Jn  the  0.  T.  the  lake  is  called  «  the  Salt  Sea," 
and  "  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  "  (Arabah)  ;  and  imder 
tJie  former  of  these  names  it  will  be  found  described. 
[Salt  Sea.]  '  [0.] 

DEARTH.     [Famine.] 

DE'BIR,  the  name  of  three  places  of  Palestine. 
1.  ("in'=T,  but  in  Judg.  and  Chr.  Tn'H ;  Aa0ip; 
Alex.  Aa^^lp  ;  Dabir),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  XV.  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven 
cities  to  the  west  of  Hebron.  In  the  nan-ative  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  the  next  place  which  Joshua 
took  after  Hebron  (x.  38).  It  was  the  scat  of  a 
king  (x.  39,  xii.  13)  and  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Anakim,  and  from  which  they  were  utterly 
destroyed  by  Joshua  (xi.  21),  The  earlier  name 
of  Debir  was  Kirjath-sephcr,  "  city  of  book  "  (Josh. 
XV.  15 ;  Judg.  i.  11),  and  Kirjath-sannah,  "  city  of 
palm  "  (Josh.  xv.  49).  The  records  of  its  con- 
quest vary,  though  not  very  materially.  In  Josh. 
XV.  17  and  Judg.  i.  13  a  detailed  account  is  given 
of  its  capture  by  Othniel  son  of'Kenaz,  for  love  of 
Achsah  the  dtaughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general 
history  of  the  conquest  it  is  ascribed  to  the  great 
commander  himself  (Josh.  x.  38,  39.  In  tJie  last 
two  passages  the  name  is  gi^■cu  in  the  Hebrew 
text  as  Debirah  (ITll'l).  It  was  one  of  the  cities 
given  with  tliuir  "  suburbs  "  (EJ^IJD)  to  the  prii^sts 
(Josh.  xxi.  15;  1  Chr.  vi.  58).  Debir  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome,  nor  lias  it 
been  discovered  with  ci'iliiinty  in  modern  times. 
About  three  miles  to  the  W.  of  Hebron  is  a  dei'p 
and  secluded  valley  called  tlie  Wcidy  Nunkiu\ 
enclosed  on  the  north  by  hills  of  which  one  hears 
a  name  certainly  suggestive  of  Debir, — Ddi'ir-hiui,. 
(See  the  nan-ative  of  Koscn  in  the  Zeitsch.  D.Mj.  G. 
IST)?,  p.  -'30-64.)  The  subject,  and  indeed'  the 
whole  topography  of  tliis  district,  requires  further 
examination:  in  tlx;  meantime  it  is  porliaps  some 
confirmation  of  Di'.  liosen's  suggestion  that  a 
village  or  slU:  on  one  of  these  hills  was  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  as  culled  fan,  tlie  Arabic  name 
for  Joshua.  Schwaiz  (8'i)  s|)eaks  of  a  \V>id^ 
Dibir  in  this  diredion.     V-iii  do  Vrlde   (Memoir, 
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307)  finds  Debir  at  Dilbeh,  six  miles  S.W.  of 
Hebron,  where  Stewart  mentions  a  spring  brouglit 
down  from  a  high  to  a  low  level  by  an  aqueduct. 

2.  ('^I1'^  ;  ^""1  rh  rirpaprov  ttis  tpdpaYyos 
'Ax&V)  i^(ibera)i  a  place  on  the  north  bonndaiy 
of  Judah,  near  the  "  \'alley  of  Achor"  (Josh,  xv, 
7),  and  therefore  somewliLMo  in  the  complications 
of  hill  and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  Dc  Saulcy  (ii. 
1311)  attaches  the  name  Thonr-cd-Daboiir  "  to  tJiG 
mined  khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho,  at  which  travellers  usually  stop 
to  refresh,  but  this  is  not  corroborated  by  any 
other  traveller.  The  naiTio  given  to  it  by  the 
Arabs  when  the  writer  passed  (1858)  was  Khan 
JIiiUuTunih.  A  W'ldij  Dabor  is  marked  in  \'';ui  de 
V^clde's  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of  Ncby  JlhU'i,  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  tlie  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  "border  (>1D3j  of  Debir"  is  named  as 
forming  pait  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii. 
26)  and  as  appJU'ently  not  far  from  Mahanaira. 
Reland  (734)  conjectures  that  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  Lodebar  (13*17),  but  no 
identification  has  yet  taken  place  (LXX.  Aai^div, 
Alex.  Aa^elp  ;  Dabir),  Lying  in  the  grazing 
country  on  the  high  downs  oiist  of  Jordan,  the 
name  may  be  derived  from  IIT,  Dabar,  the  same 
word  which  is  the  root  of  Midbur,  the  wilderness 
or  pasture  (see  Ges.  318).     [Desert.]  [G.] 

DE'BIR  ("l^l'l ;  Aa^lv;  Alex.Aa^efp;  Dabir\ 
King  of  Eglon,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah ;  one  of  the  five  kings  hanged  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  3,  23). 

DEB'ORA  {Ae&^apd),  a  woman  of  Naphtali, 
mother  of  Tobiel,  the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8). 
The  same  name  as 

DEB'ORAH  (nib*!;  Ae^S^fia,  Ae$0upa; 
Debbora).  1.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah  ((.'en.  xxxv. 
8).  Nurses  held  a  high  and  honourable  place 
in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in  the  lilast  (2 
K.  xi.  2;  Horn.  Od.  i.  4l:'J  ;  Virg.  Acn.  vii. 
2 ;  "  Aeneia  nutrix ;"  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  441), 
where  they  were  often  the  principal  members 
of  the  family  (li  Chr.  xxii.  H  ;  Jahu,  Arch.  Bibl. 
§16(3).  Deborali  accompanied  Kebekah  from  tlie 
house  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  x\iv.  59),  and  is  oidy  men- 
tioned by  name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  under 
the  oak-tree  of  Bethel,  which  was  culled  in  her  honour 
AIlon-Bachuth  {^dXavos  irdvBovs,  LXX.).  Such 
spots  were  usually  chosen  for  the  piii])0se  ((ien.  xxiil. 
17, 18  ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13  ;  2  K.  xxi.  18,  ikv..).  Many 
have  been  puzzled  at  fintUng  her  in  Jacolh  family; 
it  is  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon  Jacob 
ft'om  Tlaiau  (as  Jarchi  suggests),  or  tliat  she  had 
returned  during  the  lifetime  of  Uebekah,  and  was 
now  coming  to  visit  her  (as  Abarbanel  and  othera 
say)  ;  but  she  may  very  well  have  retuir.eil  at 
Kebekah's  death,  and  tliat  she  was  dead  is  probable 
Irom  the  omission  of  her  name  in  (>cn.  xxxv.  27; 
and  if,  according  to  the  Jewlsli  legend,  Jacob  first 
heard  of  his  mother's  death  at  this  spot,  it  will  be 
an  additional  reason  lor  the  name  of  tiie  tree,  and 
may  possibly  be  implied  in  the  expression  "ijll^], 

comforted,  A.  V.  "blessed  "  (Gen.  xxxv.  9  ;  see  too 
Kwald,  Gesch.  i.  390). 


"  Dc  Saulcy  fiuotcs  the  name  in  Joshua  as  "  Da- 
bor ;"  but  on  what  authority  is  not  apparent.  Cer- 
tidnly  not  that  of  the  Hebrew  or  the  Vulffatc. 
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2.  A  prophetess  who  judged  Isi'ael  (Judg.  iv.  v.), 
Her  name,  nih''T,  means  "a  bee"  (or  tx^i}^,  "a 
wasp"),  just  as  MeAicira  iind  Melitilla  were  proper 
names.  This  name  may  imply  nothing  whatever, 
being  a  mere  appellative,  deiivcd  like  liachel  (a 
lamb),  Tamar  (a  palm),  &c.,  from  natural  objects ; 
although  she  was  (as  Com.  a  Lapide  quaintly  pats 
it)  suis  mellea,  hostibus  aculeata.  Some,  how- 
ever, see  in  the  name  au  official  title,  implying  her 
prophetic  authoiity.  A  bee  was  an  Egyptian  sym- 
bol of  regal  power  (cf.  Call.  Jon.  66,  and  Et.  Mag. 
s.  V.  i(rff'i}v)  ;  and  among  the  Greeks  the  tenn  was 
applied  not  only  to  poets  {more  apis  Matinae, 
Hor.),  and  to  those  peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the 
Neoplatonists),  but  especially  to  the  priestesses  of 
Delphi  (xp'?Tjtibs  /xeKiffa-as  Ae\<pl5os,  Find.  F . 
iv.  10(j),  Cybele,  and  Artemis  (Cveuzer,  SyinboU/i. 
iii.  S54,  &c.),  just  as  ^trtr^z'  was  to  the  priests 
(Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  u.).  In  both  these  senses  the 
name  suits  her,  since  she  was  essentially  a  vates 
or  seer,  combining  the  functions  of  poetry  and 
prophecy^ 

She  lived  under  the  palm-tree  (**  such  tents  the 
patriarchs  loved,"  Coleridge)  of  Deborah,  between 
Kamah  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
which,  as  palm-trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  "  is 
mentioned  as  a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark, 
and  was  probably  the  same  spot  as  that  called 
(Judg.  XX.  33)  Baal-Tamai-,  or  the  sanctuary  of  the 
palm"  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  146).  Von  Bohlen 
(p.  334)  thinks  that  this  tree  is  identical  with 
Allon-Bachuth  (Gen.  xxxv.  8),  the  name  and  locality 
being  nearly  the  same  (Ewald,  Qesch.  i,  391, 
405),  although  it  is  unhistorical  to  say  that  this 
"  may  have  suggested  a  name  for  the  nurse" 
(Havernick's  Introd.  to  Pent.  p.  201  ;  Kalisch, 
Gen.  ad  loc).  Possibly  it  is  ^ain  mentioned  as 
"  the  oak  of  Tabor,"  in  1  Sam.  x.  3,  where  Thenius 

would  read  mhl  for  1-llPl.     At  any  rate  it  was 

T      :  T  "^ 

a  well-known  tree,  and  she  may  have  chosen  it 
from  its  previous  associations. 

She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  although 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some  suppose 
her  to  have  belonged  to  Issachar  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
ii.  489).  The  expression  T))Tph  ntpN  is  much 
disputed;  it  is  generally  thought  to  mean  "wife 
of  Lapidoth,"  as  in  A.  V. ;  but  other  versions 
render  it  "uxor  principis,"  or  "  Foemina  Lapidoth- 
ana"  ("  that  great  dame  of  Lapidoth,"  Tennyson), 
or  mulier  splendorum,  i.  e.  one  divinely  illuminated, 

since  HIT'St'  =  lightnings.  But  the  most  prosaic 
notion  is  that  of  the  Rabbis,  who  take  it  to  mean 
that  she  attended  to  the  tabernacle  lamps,  from 

n*Q_p.  ?cfpM,  alamp!  TJiefem.  termination  is  often 
found  \tL  men's  names,  as  in  Shelomith  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  9),  Koheleth,  &c.  Lapidoth  then  was  pro- 
bably her  husband,  and  not  Barak,  as  some  say. 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which 
belongs  rather  to  Barak,  Heb.  xi.  32)  as  one 
gifted  with  prophetic  command  (Judg.  iv.  6,  14, 
V.  7),  and  by  vLftue  of  her  inspiration  "a  mother 
in  Israel."  Her  sex  would  give  her  additional 
weight,  as  it  did  to  Veleda  and  Alaurinia  among 
the  Gennans,  from  an  instinctive  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  womanhood  (Tac.  Germ.  viii.).  Ccm- 
I>are  the  instances  of  Miriam,  Huldah,  Anna,  Noa- 
diah  (2  K.  xxii.  14;  Neh.  vi.  14),. 

Jabin's  tyramiy  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  northern 
tiibes,  who  were  neai-  his  capital  and  under  hor 
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jiuisdiction,  viz,  Zebulon,  Nephthah,  and  losaehar: 
hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  the  deliverance, 
"  it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell ; 
but  they  were  joined  by  the  adjacent  central  tribes, 
Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin,  though  not  by 
those  of  the  extreme  west,  south,  and  east "  (Stan- 
ley, p.  339).  Under  her  direction  Barak  encamped 
on  *'  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor"  (Jos.  De  B.  J.  ii. 
20,  §6).  When  asked  to  accompany  him,  "  she  an- 
swered indignantly,  Thou,  oh  Bai'ak,  delivere>t  up 
meanly  the  authority  which  God  hath  given  thee 
into  the  hands  of  a  woman;  neither  do  I  reject  it" 
(Jos.  Ant.  V.  5,  §2).  The  LXX.  interpolatL-  the 
words  OTi  ovK  oTSa  ttji/  Tjfi^pav  4v  ^  evo^ot  6 
Kiipios  rhv  &yy£\ou  fisr'  c/xov  as  a  sort  of  excuse 
for  Barak's  request  (iv.  8,  cf,  14,  v.  23).  When  the 
small  band  of  ill-armed  (Judg.  v.  8)  Israelites  saw 
the  dense  iron  chariots  of  the  enemy,  "  they  were  so 
frightened  that  they  wished  to  march  off  at  once,  had 
not  Deborah  detained  them,  and  commanded  them 
to  fight  the  enemy  that  veiy  day  "  (Jos.  I.  c).  They 
did  so,  but  Deborah's  prophecy  was  fulhUed  (Judg. 
iv.  9),  and  the  enemy's  general  perished  among 
the  "  oaks  of  the  wanderers  (Zaanaim),"  in  the 
tent  of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's  wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  in 
the  northern  moimtains.  *'  And  the  land  had  rest 
forty  years"  (Judg.  v.  31).  For  the  natui'al  phe- 
nomena which  aided  (Judg.  v.  20,  21)  the  victory, 
and  the  other  details  (for  which  we  have  ample 
authority  in  the  twofold  naiTatiou  in  prose  and 
poetry),  see  Barak,  where  we  have  also  entered  on 
the  difficult  question  of  the  chronology  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  ii.  489-494). 

Deborah's  title  of  *'  prophetess"  (rtN''13)  in- 
cludes the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xv. 
20  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode 
(Judg.  V.)  well  vindicates  her  claim  to  the  office. 
On  this  ode  much  has  been  written,  and  there  aie 
separate  treatises  about  it  by  Hollmann,  Kalkar,  and 
Kem-ick.  It  is  also  explained  by  Ewald  (die  Poet. 
Bucher  des  Alt.  Bundes.  i.  125),  and  Gumpach 
{Alttestament.  Studien,  pp.  1-140).     [F.  W.  F.] 

DEBTOR.     [Loan,] 

DECAP'OLIS  (A€;ca7ro\ts,  "the  ten  cities"). 
This  name  occurs  only  thi'ee  times  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, Matt.  iv.  25 ;  Mark  v.  20,  and  vii.  31 ;  but 
^t  is  frequently  mentioned,  by  Josephus  and  other 
ancient  writers.  Immediately  after  the  conquest 
of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (B.C.  65),  ten  cities  appear 
to  have  been  rebuilt,  partially  colonized,  and  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  privileges ;  the  country  around 
them  was  hence  called  Decapolis.  The  limits  of 
the  ten-itory  were  not  veiy  clearly  defined ;  and 
probably  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighboming 
cities  received  similar  privileges.  This  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  ancient  geogi'aphers  speak  so  in- 
definitely of  the  province,  and  do  not  even  agi-ee  as 
to  the  names  of  the  cities  themselves.  Pliny  (v. 
18)  admittmg.that  " non  omnes  eadem  observant" 
enumerates  them  as  foUows :  Scythopolis,  Hippos, 
Gadara,  Pella,  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Dion,  Ca- 
natha,  Damascus,  oxARaphana.  Ptolemy  (v.  17) 
makes  Capitolias  one  of  the  ten ;  and  an  old  Pal- 
myi-ene  inscription  quoted  by  Keland  {Pal.  p.  525) 
includes  Abila,  a  town  which,  according  to  Euse- 
bins  {Onom.  s.  v.  Abila)  was  12  Roman  miles  east 
of  Gadara.  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  9,  §7)  calls  Scij- 
thopolis  the  largest  city  of  Decapolis,  thus  manifestly 
excluding  Damascus  from  the  nmnber.  All  the 
2  K  2 
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cities  of  Decapolis,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Soythopolis,  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  and 
both  Eusebins  and  Jerome  (^Onom.  s.  v.  Decapolis) 
say  that  the  district  was  situated  "^  beyond  the 
Jordan,  avoand  Hippos,  Pella,  and  Gadara,"  that 
is,  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
With  this  also  agrees  the  statement  in  Mark  v,  20, 
that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured  at  Gadara  "  began 
to  publish  in  Decapolis  how  great  things  Jesus  had 
done  to  him."  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
Matt.  iv.  '25,  and  Mark  vii.  31,  that  Decapolis  was 
a  general  appellation  for  a  large  district  extending 
along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  Pliny  (v.  18)  says 
it  reached  from  Damascus  on  the  north  to  Phila- 
delphia on  the  south,  and  from  Scythopolis  on  the 
west  to  Canatha  on  the  east — thus  making  it  no 
less  than  100  miles  long  by  60  broad  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  between  and  around  these  cities  are  tetrarchies, 
Hach  liite  a  l^ingdom ;  such  as  Trachonitis,  Paneas, 
Abila,  Area,  &c. 

This  region,  once  so  populous  and  prosperous, 
from  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  Saviour, 
and  through  which  multitudes  followed  His  foot- 
steps—is now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six 
out  of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  ruined  and  de- 
serted. Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have 
still  a  few  families,  living,  more  like  wild  beasts 
than  human  beings,  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  old  tombs. 
Damascus  alone  continues  to  flourish,  hke  an  oasis 
in  a  desert.  [J.  L.  P.] 

DE'DAN  (JT^  ;  AaMv,  AatUfi,  AaUv, 
Acddy;  Dedan,  Dadan).  1.  The  name  of  a  son 
of  Raamah,  son  of  Gush  (Gen.  x.  7  ;  1  Chr,  i.  9, 
"the  sons  of  Raamah,  Slieba,  and  Dedan").  2. 
That  of  a  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  3,  and  '*  Jokshan  begat  Sheba  and  Dedan. 
And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  Letushira, 
and  Leummim."  Cf.  1  Chron.  i.  32).  The  usual 
opinion  respecting  these  founders  of  tribes  is  that 
the  first  settled  among  the  sons  of  Gush,  wherever 
these  latter  may  be  placed;  the  second,  on  the 
Syrian  borders,  about  the  temtoiy.  of  Edom.  But 
Oesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested  that  the  name 
may  apply  to  one  tribe;  and  this  may  be  adopted 
a-s  pi'obable  on  the  supposition  that  the  descendants 
of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  intermarried  with  those  of 
the  Cushite  Derlan,  whom  the  wiiter  places,  pre- 
sumptively, on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf.^ 
[Arabia,  Cusii,  Raamah,  &c.]  The  theory  of 
this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact  that 
in  each  case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named  Sheba. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Dedanites  were  among 
the  chief  traders  traversing  the  caravan-route  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine, bearing  merchandise  of  India,  and  possibly  of 
Southern  Arabia ;  and  hence  the  mixture  of  such  a 
tribe  with  another  of  different  (and  Keturahite) 
descent  presents  no  impossibility.  The  passages  in 
the  Bible  in  which  Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides  the 
genealogies  above  referred  to)  are,  contained  in 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and 
are  in  every  case  obscure.  The  Edomite  settlers 
seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Jer.  xlix.  8,  where  Dedan 
is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  against  Edom  ;  again 
in  XXV,  23,  with  Tema  and  Buz  ;  in  Ez.  xxv,  13, 
with  Teman,  in  the  prophecy  against  Edom ;  and 
in  Isa.  xxi.  13  ("  The  burden  upon  Arabia.  In 
the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  ')  yu  travel- 
ling companies  of  Dedanim "),  with  Tema  and 
-Kedar.     This  last  passage  is  by  some  understood  to 
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refer  to  caravans  of  the  Cushite  Dedan  ;  and  although 
it  may  only  siij;uify  the  wandering  propensities 
of  a  nomad  tribii,  such  as  the  Edomite  poi-tion  of 
Dedan  may  have' been,  the  supposition  that  it 
means  merchant-caravans  is  strengthened  by  the 
remarkable  words  of  Ezekiel  in  the  lamentation  for 
Tyre.  This  chapter  (xxvii.)  twice  mentions  De- 
dan; first  in  ver.  15,  where,  after  enunierating 
among  the  traffickers  with  the  merchant-city  many 
Asiatic  peoples,  it  is  said,  "  The  children  of  Dedan 
were  thy  merchants,  many  isles  (C'^N)  were  the 
merchandise  of  thine  hand :  they  brought  thee  for  a 
present  horns  of  ivory,  and  ebony."  Passing  thence 
to  Syria  and  western  and  northern  peoples,  the 
prophet  again  (in  ver.  !iOj  mentions  Dedan  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  point  to  the  wide  spread  and 
possibly  the  mixed  ancestry  of  this  tribe.  Ver,  15 
may  be  presumed  to  allude  especially  to  the  Cuskite 
Dedan  (cf.  ch.  xxxviii.  13,  where  we  And  Dedan 
with  Sheba  and  the  merchants  of  Tarshish  ;  appa- 
rently, from  the  context,  the  Dedan  of  ch.  xxvii. 
15);  but  the  passage  commencing  in  v.  20  appears 
to  include  the  settlers  on  the  borders  of  Edom  (i.  e. 
the  Keturahite  Dedan).  The  whole  of  the  passage 
is  as  follows  :  "  Dedan  [was]  thy  merchant  in 
precious  clothes  for  chariots.  Arabia,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee  in  lambs, 
and  rams,  and  goats:  in  these  [were  they]  thy 
merchants.  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Maamah 
they  [were]  thy  merchants:  they  occupied  in  thy 
fairs  witli  chief  of  alL  spices,  and  with  all  precious 
stones,  and  gold.  Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden, 
the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Asshur,  [and]  Chilmad, 
[were]  thy  merchants."  (Ez.  xxvii.  20-23.)  We 
have  here  a  Dedan  connected  with  Arabia  (probably 
the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula)  and  Kedar, 
and  also  with  the  father  and  brother  of  the  Cushite 
Dedan  (Raamah  and  Sheba) ,  and  these  latter  with 
Asiatic  peoples  commonly  placed  in  the  regions  bor- 
dering the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf.  This  Dedan 
moreover  is  a  merchant,  not  in  pastoral  produce,  in 
sheep  and  goats,  but  in  *'  precious  clothes,"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Arabia  and  Kedar,  like  the  far-off 
eastcni  nations  who  came  with  *'  spices  and  pre- 
cious stones  and  gold,"  *'  blue  clothes  and  brbi- 
dered  work,"  and  "  chests  of  rich  apparel." 

The  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of 
Dedan  support  the  argument  fii-st  stated,  namely, 

1.  That  Dedan  son  of  liaamah  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  ca- 
ravan-merchants between  that  coast  and  Palestine. 

2.  That  Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by  inter- 
mamage  with  the  Cushite  Dedan  foi-med  a  tribe  of 
the  same  name,  which  appeai-s  to  have  had  its  chief 
settlement  in  the  borders  of  Idumaea,  and  perhaps 
to  have  led  a  pastoral  life. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in 
Idumaea  or  on  the  Persian  gulf,  are  lost  in  the 
works  of  Arab  geogi-aphers  and  histoi'ians.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers  however  throw  some 
light  on  the  eastern  settlement ;  and  a  native  indi- 
cation of  the  name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the 
islaufl  of  Dddan,  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf.  The 
identification  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
writer's  recoveiy  of  the  name  of  Sheba,  the  other  son 
of  Kaamah,  on  the  island  of  Aiml,  near  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  same  gulf.  This  is  discussed  in  the 
art.  Raamah.  [E.  S.  P.] 
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iyicalyia,  John  x.  22,  Encaeni'r,  Vulg. ;  6  iyKat- 
pi<T^6s  Tov  dvfftcuTTTjploVf  1  Macc.  iv.  56  and  59 
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[the  same  terra  as  is  used  in  the  LXX.  for  the  de- 
dication of  the  altar  by  Moses,  Num.  vri.  10]  ;  6 
Kadapia-fihs  rov  cooiJ,  2  Mace.  x.  5 ;  Mishna,  nSpll, 

i.  e.  dedication ;  Joseph,  (^ajra,  Ant.  xii.  7,  §7), 
the  festival  instituted  to  commemorate  the  purging 
o1'  the  temple  and  the  I'ebuilding  of  the  altar  after 
Judas  Maccabaeus  had  di'iven  out  the  Syiians,  B.C. 
16-t.  It  is  named  only  once  in  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures, John  X.  22.  Its  institution  is  recorded 
1  Mace.  iv.  52-59.  It  commenced  on  the  25th  of 
Chisleu,  the  anniversaiy  of  the  pollution  of  the 
temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.C.  167.  Like  the 
great  Mosaic  feasts,  it  lasted  eight  days,  but  it  did 
not  require  attendance  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  an  oc- 
casion of  much  festivity.  The  wiiter  of  2  Mace,  tells 
us  that  it  was  celebrated  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  the  caiiying 
of  branches  of  trees,  and  with  much  singing  (x,  6, 
7),  Josephus  states  that  the  festival  was  called 
"  Lights,"  and  that  he  supposes  the  name  was 
given  to  it  from  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  their 
unexpected  liberty — t^j/  kopr-^v  &yofj.€v  KaKovvres 
avT^v  ^WTa,  iK  rod  Trap'  iXirlSos  oifiai  TavTr}v 
7)1X11/  (pavTJvai  T^p  i^ovffiav  (^Ant.  xii.  7,  §7), 
The  Mishna  informs  us  that  no  fast  on  account  of 
any  public  calamity  could  be  commenced  during  this 
feast.  In  the  Geraai'a  a  story  is  related  that  when 
the  Jews  entered  the  temple,  after  driving  out  the 
Syrians,  they  found  there  only  one  bottle  of  oil 
which  had  not  been  polluted,  and  that  this  was 
miraculously  increased,  so  as  to  feed  the  lamps  of 
the  sanctuaiy  for  eight  days.  Maimonides  ascribes 
to  this  the  custom  of  the  Jews  illuminating  each 
house  with  one  candle  on  the  first  day  of  the 
feast,  two  on  the  second  day,  three  on  the  third, 
and  so  on.  Some  had  this  number  of  candles  for 
each  person  in  tjie  house.  Neither  the  books  of 
Maccabees,  the  Mishna,  nor  Josephus  mention  this 
custom,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  of  later  origin, 
probably  suggested  by  the  name  which  Josephus 
gives  to  the  festival.  In  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  "  Hallel"  was  sung  every  day  of  the  feast. 

In  Ezra  (vi.  16)  the  word  113^11,  applied  to  the 
dedication  of  the  second  temple,  on  the  third  of 
Adar,  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  iyKaivia,  and  in 
the  Vulg.  hj dedicatio.  But  the  anniversary  of  that 
day  was  not  observed.  The  dedication  of  the  first 
Temple  took  place  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (1 
K.  viii.  2;  2  Chi-,  v.  3).    [Tabernacles,  Feast 

OF.] 

See  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  sect.  v. ;  Horae 
Heh.  on  John  x.  22,  and  his  Sermon  on  the  same 
text ;  Mishna,  vol.  ii.  369,  ed.  Surenhus.  and  Houtin- 
gius'  note,  317  ;  Kuinoel  on  John  x,  22.     [S.  C] 

DEEK.    [Fallow-Deer.] 

DEGREES,  SONGS  of  {jxhv^n  n^E^'),  a 
title  given  to  fifteen  Psalms,  from  cxx.  to  cx.xxiv. 
inclusive.  Four  of  them  are  attributed  to  David, 
one  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Solomon,  and  the  other 
ten  give  no  indication  of  their  author.  Eichhorn 
supposes  them  all  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  bard  {Einl.  in  das  A.  T.),  and  he  also  shares 
the  opinion  of  Herder  {Geiste  der  hebrdischer 
PoGsie),  who  interprets  the  title,  "  Hymns  for  a 
journey."  "  The  headings  of  the  Psalras,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  many  of  these 
titles  were  superadded  long  after  the  authors  of  the 
Psalms  had  passed  away.  The  words  '  of  David,' 
or  '  of  Solomon,'  do  not  of  themselves  establish  the 
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fact  that  the  Psalm  was  written  by  the  person 
named,  since  the  very  same  phraseology  would  be 
employed  to  denote  a  hymn  composed  in  honour  of 
David  or  of  Solomon  "  (Marks'  Sermons,  i.  208-*J). 
Bellermann  {Metrik  der  Ilebrder^  calls  these  Psalms 
"  trochaic  songs." 

With  respect  to  the  tenn  nPi^Sn,  A.  V.  "de- 
grees," a  gi-eat  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amon!i:st 
Biblical  critics.  According  to  some  it  refers  to  tlie 
melody  to  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  chanted, 
Otliers,  including  Gesenius,  derive  the  word  from 
the  poetical  composition  of  the  song,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  concluding  words  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  are  often  repeated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  verse.     Thus  Psalm  cxxi.: — 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  tlie  hills 

From  whence  cometh  my  help. 
My  help  cometh  even  from  Jehovah,  &c. 

And  so  in  other  passages  (comp.  cxxi.  4,  5,  and 
cxxiv.  1-2  and  3-4).  Aben  Ezra  quotes  an  ancient 
authority,  which  maintains  that  the  degrees  allude 
to  the  fifteen  steps  which,  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, led  from  the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of 
the  men,  and  on  each  of  which  steps,  one  of  the 
fifteen  songs  of  degrees  was  chjuited.  Adam 
Clarke  (Comment,  on  Fs.  cxx.)  refere  to  a  similar 
opinion  as  found  in  the  Apociyphal  Gospel  of  the 
birth  of  Mary  :  "  Her  parents  brought  her  to  the 
temple,  and  set  her  upon  one  of  the  steps.  Now 
there  are  fifteen  steps  about  the  temple,  by  which 
they  go  up  to  it,  according  to  the  fifteen  Psalms  of 
degi-ees." 

The  most  generally  accredited  opinion,  however, 
is  that  TwV^  is  etymologically  connected  with 
ri/V^  "  to  go  up,"  or  to  travel  to  Jerusalem  ;  that 
some  of  these  hymns  were  presented  from  a  period 
anteiior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  that  others 
were  composed  in  the  same  spirit  by  those  who  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  on  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
Cyi'us,  and  that  a  few  refer  even  to  a  later  date, 
but  were  all  incorporated  into  one  collection,  be- 
cause they  had  one  and  the  same  object.  This  view 
is  adopted  by  Rosenmiillex',  Herder,  Mendelssohn, 
Joel  Brill,  &c.  iSic.  Luther  translates  the  words 
"  Ein  Lied  im  hohem  Chor,"  thus  connecting  the 
Psalm  with  the  manner  of  its  execution ;  and  Mi- 
chaelis  compares  Tv?VO  with  the  Syriac  NH^DCi' 
(Scala)  which  would  likewise  characterize  the  metre 
or  the  melody.  [D.  W.  M.] 

DEHAVITES  (fc^.inT  ;  Aavaloi ;  Dievi)  are 
mentioned  but  once  in  Scripture  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They 
were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  Samaria  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch  Esarhaddon,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Captivity  of  Israel.  From  their 
name,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  coupled  with  the  Susanchites  (Susianians,  or 
people  of  Susa)  and  the  Elamites  (Elymaeans, 
natives  of  the  same  country),  it  is  fairly  concluded 
that  they  are  the  Dai  or  Dahi,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  125)  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia. 
This  people  appears  to  have  been  widely  diffused, 
being  found  as  Dahae  (Adai)  both  in  the  countrv 
east  of  the  Caspian  (Strab.  xi.  8,  §2  ;  Avriau. 
Exped.  Al.  iii.  11,  &c.),  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Seaof  Azof  (Strab.  xi.  9,  §3) ;  and  again  as  DiiCAToi, 
Thucyd.  ii.  96),  Dai  (Acioi,  Strab.),  or  Daci 
(Aawrot,  Strab.  D.  Cass.  &c,)  upon  the  Danube. 
They  were  an  Arian  race,  and  are  regarded  by  some 
as  having  their  lineal  descendants  in  the  modern 
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Danes  (see  Grimm's  Geschicht.  d.  Doutsch.  Sprach. 
i.  192-3).  The  Septuagint  form  of  the  name — Da- 
vaeus,  may  compare  with  the  Davus  (  =  Ac4Fos)  of 
Latin  comedy.  [G.  R.] 

DE'KAR.  The  son  of  Deker,  i.  e.  Ben-Dekeb 
(lilJ'il'IS  ;  vibs  AaKdp  ;  Bendeoar),  was  Solomon's 
commissariat  officer  in  the  western  pai't  of  the  hill- 
country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Shaalbim  and 
Bethshemesh  (1  K.  iv.  9). 

DELAI'AH  (•ln'S'1  and  n^^'l  =  "  Jehovah's 
freedman  " — comp.  hireXivS^pos  Kvpiov,  1  Cor. 
vii.  22  ;  also  the  Phoenician  name  AeKataffTdpTos, 
quoted  from  Menander  by  Josephus,  Cont.  Ap.  i. 
18,  and  the  modera  name  Godfrey  =  Gottesfrey  ; 
LXX.  AaXaia ;  Aa\alas ;  Dalaiau,  Dalaia),  the 
name  of  several  persons. 

1.  Delaiahu  (LXX.  Vat.  ASaXKal) ;  a  priest 
in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of  the  twenty-third 
course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

2.  Delaiah  ;  "  children  of  Delaiah "  were 
among  the  people  of  unceiiain  pedigree  who  re- 
turned fi-om  BalDylon  with  Zerabbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
60;  Neh.  vii.  62).  In  1  Esdr.  the  name  is 
Laduan. 

3.  Delaiah;  son  of  Mehetabeel  and  father  of 
Shemaiah  (Neh.  vi.  10). 

4.  Delaiahu  (Aa\alas  and  VoSoXias) ;  son  of 
Shemaiah,' one  of  the  "  princes"  (DHEJ')  about  the 
court  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12,  25). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  Dalaiah. 

DELI'LAH  (nW'l  ;  AaMSa  ;  Joseph. 
Aa\i\ri ;  Dalila),  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley 
of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  4-18). 
Her  connexion  with  Samson  forms  the  third  and  last 
of  those  amatory  adventures  which  in  his  history  are 
so  inextricably  blended  with  the  craft  and  prowess  of 
a  judge  in  Israel.  She  was  bribed  by  the  "  lords  of 
the  Philistines "  to  win  fi-om  Samson  the  secret  of 
his  strength,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  it. 
[Samson.] 

It  is  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  in  Josephus, 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine.  Nor 
can  this  question  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
geography  of  Sorek ;  since  in  the.  time  of  the  Judges 
the  fi-ontier  was  shifting  and  indefinite.  [SOREK.] 
The  following  considerations,  however,  supply  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  she  was  a  Philistine : — 

1.  Her  occupation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  coui-tesan  of  the  higher  class,  a  kind  of 
pohtical  Hetaera.  The  hetaeric  and  political  view 
of  her  position  is  more  decided  in  Josephus  than  in 
Judges.  He  calls  her  yvy^  eraipi^o^uej'r;,  and  as- 
sociates her  influence  over  Samson  with  TrrSroj  and 
avvovffia  (^Ani.  v.  8,  §11).  He  also  states  more 
clearly  her  relation  as  a  political  agent  to  the 
"  lords  of  the  Philistines"  QYp,  Joseph,  ol 
■upoicrrirfs,  tois  &pxovin  UaKaMTivav ;  LXX. 
IkpxovTss-,  Buirapae;  ot  rod  Koiyov  ;  magistrates, 
politician  lords,  Milton,  Sams.  Ag.  850,  1195 J, 
oraploying  under  their  directions  "Here  in  wait" 
(^']^5^,  Ti  ^^viSpov,  instdm;  cf.  Josh.  viii.  14; 
(TTpaTiuTZv).  On  the  other  hand,  Chrysostom 
and  many  of  the  Fathers  have  maintained  that 
I  iclilah  was  maraed  to  Samson  (so  Milton,  227), 
a  natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  save  the 
irjorality  of  the  Jewish  champion.  See  Judg. 
xvi.   9,   18,   as    showing    an   exclusive   command 
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of  her  establishment  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
matrimonial  connexion  (Patrick,  ad  loc).  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  a  coui'tesan ; 
and  het  employment  as  a  political  emissary,  to- 
gether with  the  large  sum  which  was  oiiered  for 
her  sei-vices  (1100  pieces  of  silver  from  each  lord 
=  5500  shekels;  cf.  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  the  tact 
which  is  attributed  to  her  in  Judges,  but  more 
especially  in  Josephus,  indicates  a  position  not  likely 
to  be  occupied  by  any  Israelitish  woman  at  that 
period  of  national  depi'ession. 

2.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive: the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting 
upon  the  Israelites  from  without  (Num.  xxv.  1,  6, 
xxxi.  15,  16). 

3.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1, 
xvi.  1). 

In  Milton  Delilah  appears  as  a  Phihstine,  and 
justifies  herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of 
patriotism  {Sams.  Ag.  850,  980).         [t.  E.  B.] 

DELUGE.    [Flood.] 

DE'LUS  (AtjAoj),  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23, 
is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades  in  the 
Aegaean  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  se.ats  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  this  god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis  (Diana). 
We  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §8)  that 
Jews  resided  in  this  island,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  (l).o. 
146)  it  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. The  sanctity  of  the  spot  and  its  consequent 
security,  its  festival  which  was  a  kind  of  fair,  the 
excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  its  convenient  situa- 
tion on  the  highway  from  Italy  and  Greece  to 
Asia,  made  it  a  favourite  resort  of  merchants.  So 
extensive  was  the  commerce  carried  on  in  the 
island,  that  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have  changed 
hands  there  in  one  day  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668).  Delus 
is  at  present  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  slicpherds. 
(For  details,  see  Diet,  of  Cfr.  Sf  Bom.  Gcogr.  s.  v.) 

DE'MAS  (Aijiiiaj),  most  probably  a  contraction 
fi'ora  Arjfi'fjTptos,  or  perhaps  irom  A-titiapxos,  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  (called  by  him  his  ffivepyos 
in  Philem.  24;  see  also  Col.  iv.  14)  during  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  At  a  later  period 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  as  having 
deseiied  the  apostle  through  love  of  this  present 
world,  and  -gone  to  Thessalonica.  This  departure 
has  been  magnified  by  tradition  into  an  apostasy 
from  Chi-istianity  (so  Epiphan.  J-Iacres.  41.  6  ,  .  . 
Kol  Arinav,  KOLi  'Epf.L0y4vTiv,  roiis  h.yairi]ffa.vras 
rhv  ivravBa  aluva,  Kal  KaraKe'itl/avTas  t^v  SShv 
TTis  &A.770€(os),  which  is  by  no  means  implied  in 
the  passage.  [H.  A.] 

DEMET'EIUS  (AvH--iirpm),  a  maker  of  silver 
shrines  of  Ai-temis  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24), 
These  vaol  h.pyvpo1  were  small  models  of  the  gi'eat 
temple  of  the  Ephesian  Ai-temis,  with  hei-  statue, 
which  it  was  customary  to  caiTy  on  jounieys,  and 
place  on  houses,  as  charms.  Demetrius  and  his 
fellow  craftsmen,  in  fear  for  their  trade,  raised  a 
tumult  ag.-iinst  St.  Paul  and  his  missionary  com- 
panions. [H.  A.] 

DEMET'EIUS  I.  (Ariii.4,Tpm),  sumamed 
"The  S,aviour"  i^ta-riip,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Babylonians),  king  of  Syria,  was  tlie  son 
of  Seleucus  Pliilopator,  .and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  While  still  a  boy  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
as  a  hostage  to  Home  (n.c.  175)  in  exchange  for  his 
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uncle  Antiochiis  Epiphanes.  From  his  position  he 
wiis  unable  to  ofier  any  opposition  to  the  usui"^xitioii 
of  the  Syrian  throne  by  Antiochus  IV. ;  but  on  tlm 
death  of  that  monarch  (B.C.  164)  he  claimed  his 
liberty  and  the  recggnition  of  Ms  claim  by  the 
Koman  senate  in  prefei'ence  to  that  of  his  cousin 
Antiochus  V.  His  petition  was  refused  from  selfish 
policy  (Polyb.  xxxi.  12);  and  by  the  advice  and 
jissistance  of  Polybius,  whose  friendship  he  had 
gained  at  Rome  (Polyb.  xxxi.  19;  Just,  xxxiv.  3), 
he  left  Italy  seci'etly,  and  landed  with  a  small  force 
at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia  (2  Mace.  xiv.  1 ;  1  Mace, 
vii.  1;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10, 1).  The  Syhans  soon  de- 
clared in  his  favour  (b.c.  162),  and  Antiochus  and 
his  protector  Lysias  were  put  to  death  (1  Mace.  vii. 
2,  3 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2),  -Having  thus  gained  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  Demetrius  succeeded  in 
securing  the  favour  of  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxxii.  4), 
and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  organisa- 
tion of  his  dominions.  The  Graecizing  party  were 
still  powerful  at  Jenisalem,  and  he  supported  them 
by  anus.  In  the  first  campaign  his  general  Bac- 
chides  established  Alcimus  in  the  high-priesthood 
(1  Mace.  vii.  5-20) ;  but  the  success  was  not  per- 
manent. Alcimus  was  forced  to  takp  refuge  a 
second  time  at  the  court  of  Demetrius,  and  Nicanor, 
who  was  commissioned  to  restore  him,  was  defeated 
in  two  successive  engagements  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Mace.  vii.  31,  2,  43-5),  and  fell  on  the  field. 
Two  other  campaigns  were  imdertaken  against  the 
Jews  by  Bacchides  (b.c.  161;  158);  but  in  the 
meantime  Judas  .had  completed  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans  shortly  before  his  death  (B.C.  161),  who 
forbade  Demeti-ius  to  oppress  the  Jews  (1  Mace, 
viii.  31).  Not  long  afterwards  Demetrius  further 
IncmTcd  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ariarathes  from  Cappadocia  (Polyb.  xxxii. 
20;  Just.  XXXV.  1);  and  he  alienated  the  affection 
of  his  own  subjects  by  his  private  excesses  (Just. 
?.  c. ;  cf.  Polyb.  xxsiii.  14).  When  his  power  was 
thus  shaken  (b.C.  1 52),  Alexander  Balas  was  brought 
forward,  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  as  a 
claimant  to  the  throne,  with  the  powei'ful  support 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Attalus,  and  Aiiarathes. 
Demetrius  vainly  endeavoured  to  secure  the  services 
of  Jonathan,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Judas 
as  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  now,  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  wrongs,  waraily  favoured  the  cause  of 
Alexander  (1  Mace.  x.  1-6).  The  rivals  met  in  a 
decisive  engagement  (b.c.  150),  and  Demetrius, 
after  displaying  the  gi"eatest  personal  bravei-y,  was 
defeated  and  slain  (1  Mace.  x.  48-50;  Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  2,  §4;  Polyb.  iii.  5).  In  addition  to  the  very 
interesting  fi-agments  of  Polybius  the  following  re- 
ferences may  be  consulted :  Just,  xxxiv.  3,  xxxv.  1 ; 
App.  Syr.  46,  47,  67.  [B.  F.  W.] 
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Tetradrachm  (Attic  bilcnt)  of  DometriuB  I. 

Obv.    Head  of  Dcmctriua  to  the  right.     Rev,    BASIAEfl"^    AH- 

MHTPIoY     SnTHPo2 ;     '"   field  monogram  and   MI ;    io 

exergUG  ASP   (!«!  of  Era  Sdeup.),    Stiated  femalp  figure  to  the 
left  nith  scoptru  and  Lomucopja. 

DEMET'RIUS  II.  (Avfi-firpios),  "The  Vic- 


torious" (NiKoTwp),  was  the  elder  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  Pie  was  sent  by  his  father,  together  with  his 
brother  Antiochus,  with  a  large  treasure,  to  Cnidus 
(Just.  xxxv.  2),  when  Alexaiider  Balas  laid  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Syria.  When  he  was  grown  up,  the 
weakness  and  vices  of  Alexander  furnished  him  with 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  father's  dominions. 
Accompanied  by  a  force  of  Cretan  mercenarife 
(Just.  /.  c. ;  cf.  1  Mace.  x.  67),  he  made  a  descent 
on  Syria  (b.c.  148),  and  w^as  received  with  general 
favour  (1  Mace.  x.  67  ff.).  Jonathan,  however, 
still  supporied  the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  defeated 
Apollonius,  whom  Demetrius  had  appointed  governor 
of  Coele-Syria  (1  Mace.  x.  74-82).  In  spite  of  these 
hostilities,  Jonathan  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour 
of  Demeti'ius  when  he  was  established  in  the  king- 
dom (I  Mace.  xi.  23-27),  and  obtained  from  him  an 
advantageous  commutation  of  the  royal  dues  aild 
other  concessions  (1  Mace.  xi.  32-37).  In  return 
for  these  favours  the  Jews  rendered  important 
services  to  Demetrius  when  Tiyphon  first  claimed 
the  kingdom  for  Antiochus  VI.,  the  son  of  Alexander 
(1  Mace,  xi,  42),  but  aflenvards  being  offended 
by  his  faithless  ingmtitude  (1  Mace.  xi.  53),  they 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  young  pretender.  In  the 
campaign  which  followed,  Jonathan  defeated  the 
forcra  of  Demetrius  (b.c,  144;  1  Mace.  xii.  28); 
but  the  treachery  to  which  Jonathan  fell  a  victim 
(b.c.  143)  again  altered  the  policy  of  the  Jews. 
Simon,  the  successor  of  Jonathan,  obtained  very 
favourable  tei-ms  from  Demetrius  (B.C.  142) ;  but 
shortly  afterwards  Demetrius  was  himself  taken 
prisoner  (b.c.  138)  by  Arsaces  VI.  (Mithridates), 
whose  dominions  he  had  invaded  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3  ; 
Just,  xxxvi,).  Mithridates  treated  his  captive 
honourably,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage 
(App.  Syr.  67) ;  and  after  his  death,  though  De- 
metrius made  several  attempts  to  escape,  he  still 
received  kind  treatment  from  his  successor,  Phraates. 
When  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  had  gained  possession 
of  the  Syrian  throne,  invaded  Parthia,  Phraates  em- 
ployed Demetrius  to  effect  a  divei-sion.  In  this 
Demetrius  succeeded,  and  when  Antiochus  fell  in 
battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  cro'wn 
(B.C.  128).  Not  long  aftet-warc|s  a  pretender,  sup- 
poi-ted  by  Ptol.  Physcon,  appeared  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  he  was 
assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his  wife  (App. 
Syr.  68),  while  attempting  to  escape  by  sea  (Just, 
xxxix.  1 ;  Jos,  Ant.  xiii.  9,  3).     [Cleopatra.] 

[B.  F.  W.] 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Dcinctnus  II. 
Obv.   Head  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.    Rev.  BA2IAEI12   AH- 
MHTPIoY    ©EoY    *IAAAEAifoY    NIKAToPOSi    '» 
exergue  HP©  (169.'  of  Eni  Seleuc.).    Apollo  to  the  left,  seated 
on  eortina,  with  arrow  and  bow. 

DEMON  (LXX.  Smii.6i/iov;  N.  T.  Sai/itji/ioi/, 
or  rarely  Saificav.  Derivation  uncei'tain.  Plato 
{Crat.  i.  p.  398)  connects  it  with  Saiijiuv,  "  intel- 
ligent," of  which  indeed  the  form  Saincov  is  found 
in  Archil,  (b.o.  650) ;  but  it  seems  more  probably 
derived  from  Saiai,  to  "  divide "  or  "  assign,"  in 
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which  case  it  would  be  similar  to  Moipa).  In 
sketching  out  the  Scriptural  doctrine  as  to  the 
nature  and  existence  of  tlie  demons,  it  seems  natural, 
1st,  to  consider  the  usage  of  the  word  taifioyv  in 
classical  Greelc ;  2ndly,  ■  to  notice  any  modification 
of  it  in  Jewish  liands;  and  then,  3rdly,  to  refer  to 
the  passages  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  it  is  employed. 
•  I.  Its  usage  in  classical  Greelc  is  various.  In 
Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but  supernatural  men, 
it  is  used  interchangeably  with  6Us  ;  afterwai-ds  in 
Hesiod  (0/).  121),  when  the  idea  of  the  gods  had 
become  more  exalted  and  less  familiar,  the  haifxtives 
are  spoken  of  as  intermediate  beings,  the  messengers 
of  the  gods  to  men.  This  latter  usage  of  the  word 
evidently  prevailed  afterwards  as  the  correct  one, 
although  in  poetry,  and  even  in  the  vague  language 
of  philosophy,  rh  Sa.i/j.6vtov  was  sometimes  used  as 
equivalent  to  rh  deiov  for  any  superhuman  nature. 
Plato  {Sf/mp.  pp.  202,  203)  fixes  it  distinctly  in 
the  more  limited  sense :  ttSj'  Th  BaLij.Sftov  fierd^v 

iffri  &eov  Kol  QvrjTov 0ei»s  kvBpdivt^  oil 

fjiiyvvTai-,  hWh  S(o  ^aifXQvioiv  iraa'd  iffrtv  7}  bfiiXia 
KaX  7}  Sid\eicTos  deoTs  irpbs  hvBpdiT7ovs.  Among 
them  were  numbered  the  spirits  of  good  men, 
"  made  perfect "  after  death  (Plat.  Crat.  p.  398, 
quotation  from  Hesiod).  It  was  also  believed  that 
they  became  tutelary  deities  of  individuals  (to  the 
pm'est  form  of  which  belief  Socrates  evidently  re- 
ferred in  the  doctrine  of  his  iai{i6viov) ;  and  hence 
SaifjLcav  was  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
**  fate  "  or  "  destiny  "  of  a  man  (as  in  the  tragedians 
constantly),  thus  recuning,  it  would  seem,  directly 
to  its  original  derivation. 

The  notion  of  evil  demons  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  later  peiiod,  and  to  have  been  due,  both 
to  Eastern  influence,  and  to  the  clearer  separation 
of  the  good  and  evil  in  men's,  thoughts  of  the  super- 
natural.'^ They  were  supposed  to  include  the  spirits 
of  evil  men  alter  death,  and  to  be  authors,  not  only 
of  physical,  but  of  moral  evil. 

II.  In  the  LXX.  the  words  Saliiwv  and  Sai^6vLoj/ 
are  not  found  very  frequently,  but  yet  employed  to 
render  different  Hebrew  words  ;  genei-ally  in  re- 
ference to  the  idols  of  heathen  worsliip ;  as  in  Ps. 

xcv.  3,  for  C^^^K,  the  "  empty,"  the  "  vanities," 
rendered  ;teipoirot^TOiy,  &c.,  in  Lev.  xix,  4,  xxvi.  1  ; 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  for  DnB*,  "lords"  (comp.  1  Cor. 
.  tiii.  5) ;  in  Is.  Ixv.  11,  for  13,  Gad,  the  goddess  of 
Fortune :  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  avenging  or  evil 
spirits,  as  in  Ps.  xci.  6,  for  3Dp,  "  pestilence," 
i,  e.  evidently  "  the  destroyer ;"  also  in  Is.  xiii.  2 1 , 
xixiv.  14,  for  TyB*,  "  hairy,"  and  D"S,  "  dwellers 
in  the  desert,"  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  *'  satyrs." 

In  Josephus  we  find  the  word  "  demons "  used 
always  of  evil  spirits ;  in  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6,  §3,  he 
defines  them  as  rcfc  irveifiaru  tS>v  irovtipSiv,  and 
speaks  of  their  exorcism  by  fumigation  (as  in  Toh. 
viii.  2,  3).  See  also  Ant.  vi.  c.  8,  §2,  viii.  c.  2,  §,5. 
Writing  as  he  did  with  a  constant  view  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  use  the  word  in 
the  other  sense,  as  applied  to  heathen  divinities. 

By  Philo  tlie  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a  more 
general  .sense,  as  eiiuivalent  to  "  .angels,"  and  re- 
ferring to  both  good  and  evil. 

»  Those  who  imputed  lust  and  envy  of  man  to  their 
gods  were  hardly  likely  to  have  a  distinct  view  of 
supernatural  powers  of  good  and  ciil,  as  eternally 
opposed  to  each  other. 
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The  change,  therefore,  of  sense  in  the  Hellenistic 
usage  is,  first,  the  division  of  the  good  and  evil 
demons,  and  the  more  general  application  of  the 
word  to  the  latter;  secondly,  the  extension  of  the 
name  to  the  heathen  deities. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the  teim  in  the 
N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James  ii.  19, 
and  in  Rev.  xvi.  \4,  the  demons  are  spoken  of  ai 
spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with  God,  and  having 
power  to  afflict  man,  not  only  with  disease,  but,  as 
is'marked  by  the  frequent  epithet  "unclean,"  with 
spiritual  pollution  also.  In  Acts  xix.  12,  13,  &c., 
they  are  exactly  defined  as  rh.  irvfiixma  rk  vovripi. 
They  "  beheve  " '  the  power  of  God  "  and  tremble  " 
(James  ii.  19) ;  they  recognise  our  Lord  as  the  Son 
of  God  (Matt.  viii.  29  ;  Lulce  iv.  41),  and  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in 
the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.  15) ;  and  look  forward  in 
terror  to  the  judgment  to  come  (Matt.  viii.  29). 
The  description  is  precisely  that  of  a  natui'e  akin  to 
the  angelic  [see  Angels]  in  knowledge  and  powers, 
but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of  the  idea  of  positive 
and  active  wicltedness.  Nothing  is  said  either  to 
support  or  to  contradict  the  common  Jewish  belief, 
that  in  their  ranks  might  be  numbered  the  spirits  of 
tlie  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it  are  sometimes 
quoted  the  fact  that  the  demoniacs  sometimes  haunted 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt.  viii.  28),  and  the  sup- 
posed reference  of  the  epithet  ixiSapTa  to  the  eeie- 
monial  uncleanness  of  a  dead  body. 

In  1  Cor.  X.  20,  21,  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  and  Rev.  ix. 
20,  the  word  SaiiJ.6pia  is  used  of  the  objects  of 
Gentile  worship,  and  in  the  first  passage  opposed  to 
the  word  &eif  (with  a  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii.  17). 
So  also  is  it  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acts  xvii.  18. 
The  same  identification  of  the  heathen  deities  with 
the  evil  spirits  is  found  in  the  description  of  the 
damsel  having  Trvevfia  TtiiQtava.,  or  irtJfiwi'os,  at 
Philippi,  and  the  exorcism  of  her  as  a  demoniac  by 
St.  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  16)  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  1  Cor.  x.  19,  20,  the  apostle  is  arguing  with 
those  who  declared  an  idol  to  be  a  pure  nullity, 
and  while  he  accepts  the  truth  tliat  it  is  so,  yet 
declares  that  all,  which  is  offered  to  it,  is  offered 
to  a  "  demon."  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  of  its 
being  a  doctrine  of  Scriptm-e,  mysterious  (though  not 
necessarily  impossible)  as  it  may  be,  that  in  idolatry 
the  influence  of  the  demons  was  at  work  and  per- 
mitted by  God  to  be  efiective  within  certain  bouuds. 
There  are  not  a  few  passages  of  profane  history  on 
which  this  doctrine  throws  light;  nor  is  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  remnants  of  truth  in 
idolatry,  or  with  the  possibility  of  its  being,  in 
the  case  of  the  ignorant,  overruled  by  God  to 
good. 

Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demons.  Scripture 
is  all  but  silent.  On  one  remarkable  occasion, 
recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  (Matt.  xii. 
24-30;  Mark  iii.  22-30;  Lulre  xi.  14-211),  our 
Lord  distinctly  identifies  Satin  with  Beelzebub, 
Tij)  ipxovTi  T&v  Zaifiovluv  ;  and  there  is  a  similar 
though  less  distinct  connexion  in  Rev.  xri.  14.  From 
these  we  gather  certainly  that  the  demons  are  agents 
of  Satan  in  Iiis  work  of  evil,  subject  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  and  doubtless  doomed  to  share  in  its 
condemnation  ;  and  we  conclude  probably  (though 
attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  the  inference) 
that  thov  must  be  the  same  as  "  the  angels  of  the 
devil"  (Matt.  xxv.  41.;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  "  the  prin- 
cipalities and  ]»)wers  "  against  whom  we  "  wrestle " 
(Eph.  vi.  12.  &c.).     As  to  the  question  of  their 
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fall,  see  Satan  ;  and  on  the  method  of  their  action 
on  the  souls  of  men,  see  Demoniacs. 

The  language  of  Scvipture,  as  to"  their  existence 
and  their  enmity  to  man,  has  suffered  the  attacks 
of  scepticism,  merely  on  the  gi-ound  that,  in  the  re- 
seai'ches  of  natural  science,  there  are  no  ti-aces  of  the 
supernatural,  and  that  the  fall  of  spirits,  created 
doubtless  in  goodness,  is  to  us  inconceivable.  Botli 
facts  are  tnie,  but  the  inference  false.  The  very 
darkness  in  which  iiatuiul  science  ends,  when  it 
api>roaches  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  not  only 
does  not  contradict,  but  rather  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  supernatural  influence.  The  mystery  of 
the  oi'igin  of  evil  in  God's  creatures  is  inconceivable ; 
but  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  thp  angels  differs 
only  in  degi-ee  fi'om  that  ot'  the  existence  of  sin  in 
man,  of  which  nevertheless  as  a  fact  we  ai'e  only  too 
much  assured.  The  attempts  made  to  explain  the 
words  of  our  Lord  and  tlie  Apostles  as  a  mei'e  accom- 
modation to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  are  incompatible 
with  the  simple  and-duect  attribution  of  personality 
to  the  demons,  as  much  as  to  men  or  to  God,  and 
(if  caii-ied  out  in  principle)  must  destroy  the  truth 
and  honesty  of  Holy  Scripture  itself.  [A,  B.] 

res).  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  N.  T., 
and  applied  to  persons  suffering  under  the  posses- 
sion of  a  demon  or  evil  spirit  [see  Demon],  such 
possession  generally  showing  itself  visibly  in  bodily 
disease  or  mental  derangement.  The  word  Saifio- 
vav  is  used  in  a  neai'ly  equivalent  sense  in  classical 
Greek  (as  in  Aesch.  Choeph.  566;  Sept.  c.  Theb. 
1001 ;  Eur.  Fhocn.  888,  &c.),  except  that  as  the 
idea  of  spirits  distinctly  evil  and  rebellious,  hardly 
existed,  such  possession  was  referred  to  the  will  of 
the  gods  or  to  the  vague  prevalence  of  an  ''Att?. 
Neither  word  is  emi^loyed  in  this  sense  by  the 
LXX.,  but  in  our  Lord's  time  (as  is  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, constantly  in  .Tosephus)  the  belief  in  the 
possession  of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  death,  or  evil  angels,  was 
thoroughly  established  among  all  the  Jews  with 
the  exception  of  the  Stidducees  alone.  With  regard 
to  the  frequent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  Scriptm'e 
three  main  opinions  have  been  started. 

I.  That  of  Strauss  and  the  mythical  school, 
which  makes  the  whole  account  merely  symbolic, 
without  basis  of  fact.  The  possession  of  the  devils 
is,  according  to  this  idea,  only  a  lively  symbol  of  the 
prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out  the 
devils  by  our  Lord  a  corresponding  symbol  of  His  con  - 
quest  over  that  evil  power  by  His  doctrine  and  His 
life.  The  notion  stands  or  falls  witli  the  mythical 
theoi-y  as  a  whole :  with  regard  to  the  special  foi-m 
of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  the  plain,  simple,  and 
prosaic  relation  of  the  facts  as  facts,  which,  what- 
ever might  be  conceived  as  possible  in  highly  poetic 
and  avowedly  figurative  passages,  would  make  their 
assertion  here  not  a  symbol  pr  a  figure,  but  a  lie. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  myth  or 
symbolic  fable  from  Tacitus  or  Thucydides  in  their 
accounts  of  contempoi'ary  history. 

II.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  and 
the  Kvangelists,  in  referring  to  demoniacal  pos- 
session, spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  general 
belief  of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its 
truth  or  its  falsity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since 
the  symptoms  of  the  affliction  were  frequently 
those  of  bodily  disease  (as  dumbness,  Matt.  ix. 
32  ;  blindness,  Matt.  xii.  22  ;  epilepsy,  Mark  ix. 
17-27),  or  those  seen  in  cases  of  ordinary  in- 
sanity  (as    in   Matt.'  viii.    28;    Mark   v.    1-5), 
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since  also  the  phrase  "  to  have  a  devil "  is  con- 
stantly used  in  connexion  with,  and  as  apparently 
equivalent  to,  "to  be  mad"  (see  John  vii.  20, 
viii.  48,  X.  20,  and  perhaps  Matt.  xi.  18;  Luke 
vii.  33) ;  and  since,  lastly,  cases  of  demoniacal 
possession  are  not  known  to  occur  in  our  own 
days,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  our  Lord 
spoke,  and  the  Evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  the  behef  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to 
be  cleai'ly  understood,  especially  by  the  sutlerers 
themselves,  but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 
persons  suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of  body 
and  mind. 

With  regard  to  this  theoi-y  also,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the 
general  principles  or  with  the  particular  language 
of  scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in 
things  indifferent,  language  is  used  which,  although 
scientifically  or  etymologically  inaccurate,  yet  con- 
veys a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  things  not 
indifferent,  a  declaration  of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2), 
or  a  moral  law  (Matt.  xix.  8),  is  given,  tme  or 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect,  because  of 
the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients.  But  cer- 
tainly here  the  matter  was  not  indifferent.  The 
age  was  one  of  little  faith  and  great  superstition ; 
its  characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a 
distant  Lawgiver,  not  an  Inspirer  of  men's  heai-ts. 
This  sitperstition  in  things  of  far  less  moment  was 
denounced  by  our  Lord ;  can  it  be  supposed  that 
He  would  sanction,  and  the  Evangelists  be  per- 
mitted to  record  for  ever,  aji  idea  in  itself  false, 
which  has  constantly  been  the  very  stronghold  of 
superstition?  Nor  was  the  language  used  such 
as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional  ex- 
pression. There  is  no  hann  in  our  *'  speaking  of 
cert-ain  forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not  thereby 
implying  that  we  believe  the  moon  to  have  or  to 
have  had  any  influence  upon  them ;  .  .  .  but  if 
we  began  to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon's 
ceasing  to  afflict  them,  or  if  a  physician  were 
solemnly  to  address  the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain 
from  injuring  his  patient,  there  would  be  here  a 
passing  over  to  quite  a  different  region,  .  .  .  there 
would  be  that  gulf  between  our  thoughts  and  words 
in  which  the  essence  of  a  lie  consists.  Kow  Christ 
does  eveiywhere  speak  such  language  as  this." 
(Trench  On  Miracles,  p.  153,  where  the  whole 
question  is  most  ably  treated.)  Nor  is  there,  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  least  indica- 
tion that  any  "  economy  "  of  teaching  was  employed 
on  account  of  the  "  hai-dness "  of  the  Jews' 
"  heai-ts."  Possession  and  its  cure  are  recorded 
plainly  and  simply;  demoniacs  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness 
(see  Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  I7,  18;  Luke  vi.  17,  18), 
even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epileptic  {<re\7]via- 
Q6}ievQiy  Matt.  iv.  24) ;  the  same  outwai'd  signs 
are  sometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimes 
merely  to  disease  (comp.  Matt.  iv.  24,  with  x^^i. 
15;  Matt.  xii.  22,  with  Mai-k  vii.  32,  &c.);  the 
demons  are  represented  as  speaking  in  their  own 
persons  with  superhuman  kno^vledge,''  and  acknow- 
ledging our  Lord  to  be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally 
called  him,  son  of  David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt. 
viii.  29;  Mark  i.  24,  v.  7;  Luke  iv.  41,  ^c). 
All  these  things  speak  of  a  personal  power  of  evil, 

f^  Compare  also  the  case  of  the  damsel  with  the 
spirit  of  divination  (Tri/eufxa  Truflajvo?)  at  Philippl ; 
where  also  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  is  referred  to 
undei'  the  well-known  name  of  the  supposed  inspira- 
tion of  Delphi. 
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and,  if  ia  any  case  they  refer  to  what  we  might 
call  mere  disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell  us  of 
something  in  it  more  than  a  morbid  state  of  bodily 
organs  or  self-caused  derangement  of  mind.  Nor 
does  our  Lord  speak  of  demons  as  personal  spirits  of 
evil  to  the  multitude  alone,  but  in  His  secret  con- 
versations with  His  disciples,  declaring  the  means 
and  conditions  by  which  power  over  them  could  be 
exercised  (Matt.  xvii.  21).  Twice  also  He  dis- 
tinctly connects  demoniacal  possession  with  the 
power  of  the  evil  one ;  once  in  Lidce  x.  18,  to  the 
seventy  disciples,  where  He  speaks  of  his  power  and 
theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a  "  fall  of  Satan,"  and 
again  in  Matt.  xii.  25-30,  when  He  was  accused  of 
casting  out  demons  through  Beelzebub,  and,  instead 
of  giving  any  hint  that  the  possessed  were  not 
really  under  any  direct  and  personal  power  of  evil, 
He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the  division  of  Satan 
against  himself,  which,  if  possession  be  unreal, 
becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  insincere.  Lastly, 
the  single  fact  recorded  of  the  entrance  of  the  de- 
mons at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  10-14)  into  the  herd  of 
swine,*>  and  the  effect  which  that  entrance  caused, 
is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion  that  our  Lord 
and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or  imply  any 
objective  reality  of  possession.  In  the  face  of  this 
mass  of  evidence  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  anything  like 
truth  of  scripture. 

But  besides  this  it  must  be  added,  that  to  say 
of  a  case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  gives 
no  real  explanation  of  it  at  all;  it  merely  refers  it 
to  a  class  of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but 
gives  no  answer  to  the  further  question,  how  did 
the  disease  or  insanity  arise?  Even  in  disease, 
whenever  the  mind  acts  upon  the  body  (as  e.  g. 
in  nervous  disorders,  epilepsy,  &c.)  the  mere  de- 
rangement of  the  physical  organs  is  not  the  whole 
cause  of  the  evil ;  there  is  a  deeper  one  lying 
in  the  mind.  Insanity  may  indeed  arise,  in  some 
cases,  from  the  physical  injury  or  derangement 
of  those  bodily  organs  through  which  the  mind 
exercises  its  powers,  but  far  oftener  it  appears  to 
be  due  to  metaphysical  causes,  acting  upon  and 
disordering  the  mind  itself.  In  all  cases  where  the 
evil  lies  not  in  the  body  but  in  the  mind,  to  call  it 
"  only  disease  or  insanity  '*  is  merely  to  state  the 
fact  of  the  disorder,  and  give  up  all  explanation  of 
its  cai^e.  It  is  an  assumption,  therefore,  which 
requires  proof,  that,  amidst  the  many  inexpHcable 
phenomena  of  mental  and  physical  disease  in  our 
own  days,  there  are  none  in  which  one  gifted  with 
"discernment  of  spirits"  might  see  signs  of  what 
the  Scripture  calls  "  popsession." 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  Bible,  without  contradicting  ordinary 
experience,  yet  advances  to  a  region  whithei'  human 
science  cannot  follow.  As  generally  it  connects 
the  existence  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering  in  the 
world  with  the  introduction  of  moral  coiTuption  by 
the  Fall,  and  refers  the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a 
spiritual  ami  personal  source ;  so  also  it  asserts  the 
existence  of  inferior  spirits  of  evil,  and  it  refers 
certain  cases  of  bodily  and  mental  disease  to  the 
influence  which  they  arp  pennitted  to  exercise 
directly  over  the  soul  and  indirectly  over  the  body. 
Inexplicable  to  us  this  influence  certainly  is,  as  all 
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action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be ;  but  no  one 
can  pronounce  a  priori  whether  it  be  impossible  or 
improbable,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  eviscerate 
the  strong  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
reduce  its  declarations  to  a  level  with  our  own 
ignorance. 

III.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and 
literal  interpretation  of  these  passflges,  that  there- 
are  evil  spirits  [Demons],  subjects  of  the  Evil 
One,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Lord  Himself  and  His 
Apostles  especially,  were  peimitteJ  by  God  to 
exercise  a  direct  influence  OA'er  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  cei-tain  men.  This  influence  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinaiy  power  of  con-uption  and 
temptation  wielded  by  Satan  through  the  peimis- 
sion  of  God.  [Satan.]  Its  relation  to  it,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  a  miracle  to  God's 
ordinary  Providence,  or  of  special  prophetic  inspira-  . 
tion  to  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Both  (that  is)  are  actuated  by  the  same  general 
principles,  and  tend  to  the  same  general  object; 
but  the  former  is  a  special  and  direct  manifestation 
of  that  which  is  worked  out  in  the  latter  by  a  long 
course  of  indirect  action.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  -possession  is  the  complete  or  incomplete 
loss  of  the  sufferer's  reason  or  power  of  will ;  hig 
actions,  his  words,  and  almost  his  thoughts  are 
mastered  by  the  evil  spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7. 
Acts  xix.  15),  till  his  personality  seems  to  be 
destroyed,  or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  ovei'borne  as  to 
produce  the  consciousness  of  a  twofold  will  within 
him,  like  that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In  the 
ordinaiy  temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the 
will  itself  yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding  g3"a- 
dually  assumes,  without  losing  its  appai'ent  free- 
dom of  action,  the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic 
nature.  It  is  solicited,  urged ,  and  persuaded  against 
the  strivings  of  grace,  but  not  overborne. 

Still,  however,  possession  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  foi*m  of  the  "  law  of  sin  in 
the  members,"  the  power  of  Satan  over  the  heart 
itself,  recognised  by  St.  Paul  as  an  indwelling  and 
agonising  power  (Rom.  vii.  21-24).  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  was  rendered  possible  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  consent  of  the  sufferer  to 
temptation  and  to  sin.  That  it  would  be  most 
probable  in  those  who  yielded  to  sensual  tempta- 
tions may  easily  be  conjectured  from  general  obser- 
vation of  the  tyi'anny  of  a  habit  of  sensual  indul- 
gence." The  cases  of  the  habitually  lustful,  the 
opium-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (especially  when 
struggling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tre- 
mens) bear,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  many  mai'ks 
veiy  similar  to  those  of  the  Scriptural  possession. 
There  is  in  them  physical  disease,  but  there  is  often 
something  more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
state  of  possession,  although  so  awful  in  its  wretched 
sense  of  demoniacal  tyranny,  yet,  from  the  very 
fact  of  that  consciousness,  might  be  less  hopeless 
and  more  capable  of  instant  cure  than  the  delibe- 
rate hardness  of  wilful  sin.  The  spirit  might  still 
retain  mai-ks  of  its  original  purity,  ^though 
through  the  flesh  and  the  demoniac  power  acting 
by  the  flcsli  it  was  enslaved.  Here  also  the  ob- 
servation of  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
convei-siou,  seen  in  cases  of  seosualism,  compared 
with  the  greater  difficulty  in  cases  of  more  refined 


^  It  is  almost  needless  to  refer  to  the  subterfuges  of 
interpretation  by  ■\Thich  the  force  of  this  fact  is  evaded. 

°  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  almost  all  the  caaos  of 
demoniac  posBession  are  recorded  as  occurring  among 


the  rude  and  half-Gentile  population  of  Galilee. 
St.  John,  writing  mainly  of  the  ministry  in  Judca, 
mentions  none. 
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3gLd  Spiritual  sin,  tends  to  confirm  the  record  of 
Scripture. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  power  of  evil  should 
show  itself,  in  more  open  and  direct  hostility  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  when 
its  time  was  short.  It  was  natural  also  that  it 
should  take  the  special  form  of  possession  in  an 
age  of  such  unprecedented  and  brutal  sensuality  as 
that  which  preceded  His  coming,  and  continued 
till  the  leaven  of  Chj'istianity  was  felt.  Nor  was 
it  less  natural  that  it  should  have  died  away  gi'a- 
dually  before  the  great  direct,  and  still  greater 
indirect  influence  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  ear]y  fathers  (as  Just.  Mai"t.  Dial,  c. 
Tryph.  p.  311  B.;  Tertullian,  4^0^.  23,  37,  43) 
alluding  to  its  existence  as  a  common  thing,  men- 
tioning the  attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  the 
name  of  Jeliovah  as  occasionally  successful  (see 
Matt,  xii.  27  ;  Acts  xix.  13),  but  especially  dwell- 
ing on  the  power  of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  It 
out  from  the  country  as  a  test  of  the  tmth  of 
the  Gospel,  and  as  one  well-known  benefit  which 
it  already  conferred  on  the  empire.  By  degi'ees 
the  mention  is  less  and  less  frequent,  till  the  very 
idea  is  lost  or  perverted. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Scriptural  notices 
of  possession.  That  round  the  Jewish  notion  of 
it  there  grew  up,  in  that  noted  age  of  superstition, 
many  foolish  and  evil  practices,  and  much  super- 
stition as  to  fumigations,  &c.  (comp.  Tub.  viii.  1-3  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  c.  2  §5),  of  the  *'  vagabond 
exorcists"  (see  Acts  xix.  13)  is  obvious  and  would 
be  inevitable.  It  is  clear  that  Scripture  does  not  in 
the  least  sanction  or  even  condescend  to  notice  such 
things ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
(see  Lev.  xix.  31  -,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  &c. ;  2  K.  xxi. 
6,  xxiii.  24,  &;c.)  as  well  as  in  the  New,  it  recog- 
nises possession  as  a  real  and  direct  power  of  evil 
spirits  upon  the  heart.  [A.  B.] 

DE'MOPHON"  (Aijfioc^wv),  a  Syrian  general 
in  Palestine  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Mace, 
xii.  2). 

DEKA'EIUS  {^v^dpiow,  denarius;  A.  T. 
"penny,"  Matt,  xviii.  28,  xx.  2,  9,  13,  xxii.  19; 
Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35, 
XX.  24 ;  John  vi.  7,  xii.  5  ;  Rev.  vi.  6),  a  Roman 
silver  coin,  in  the  time  of  Our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles.  It  took  its  name  from  its  being  first 
equal  to  ten  "asses,"  a  number  afterwards  in- 
creased to  sixteen.  The  earliest  specimens  are  of 
about  the  commencement  of  the  2nd  century  B.C. 
From  this  time  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  continued  to  hold  the  same 
position  under  the  Empire  until  long  after  the  close 
of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus eighty-four  denarii  were  struck  from  the 
pound  of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard 
weight  about  60*  grs.  This  Nero  reduced  by  striking 
ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52-  grs.,  results  confirmed 
by  the  coins  of  the  peinods,  which  are,  however,  not 
exactly  true  to  the  standard.  The  drachm  of  the 
Attic  talent,  which  from  the  reign  of  Alexander 
until  the  Roman  domination,  was  the  most  import- 
ant Greek  standard,  had,  by  gradual  reduction, 
become  equal  to  the  denarius  of  Augustus,  so  that 
the  two  coins  came  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 
Under  the  same  emperor  the  Roman  coin  super- 
seded the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  ^QVf  cities  which 
yet  struck  silver  money,  took  for  it  the  form  and 
general  chai'acter  of  the  denarius  and  of  its  half  the 
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quinarius.  In  Palestine  in  the  N.  T.  period,  we 
learn  from  numismatic  evidenco  that  denarii  must 
have  mainly  fonned  the  silver  cun-ency.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  in  the  N.  T.  by  Spax/^'h  and 
apyiptov,  both  rendered  in  the  A.  V,  "  piece  of  sil- 
ver,*' we  are  to  understand  the  denarius  [Drachma; 
Silver,  piece  of].  The  SidpaxfJ-ov  of  the  tribute 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  probably  in  the  time  of  Our 
.Saviour  not  a  cmTcnt  coin,  like  the  ffrariip  men- 
tioned in  the  same  passage  (ver.  27).  [Money.] 
From  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
it  would  seem  that  a  denarius  was  then  the  ordi- 
nary pay  for  a  day's  labour  (Matt.  xx.  2,  4,  7,  9, 
10,  13).  The  term  denarius  aureus  (Plin,  xxxiv. 
17,  xxxvii,  3)  is  probably  a  cornipt  designation  for 
the  aureus  (numnvus):  in  the  N.  T.  the  denarius 
proper  is  always  intended.  (See  Monet,  and 
Diet,  of  Ant,  Denarius.)  [R.  S.  P.] 


Denarius  of  Tiberius, 

Obv.  TI  CAESAR  DIVI  AVG  F  AVGVSTVS.  Head  of  TibcriuB. 
laureate,  to  the  right  (Mutt.  xxii.  19,  20,  21).  Kev.  PONTIF 
MAXIM  Seated  female  figure  to  the  right. 

DEPOSIT  O'ni^a  ;  Trapae-fiKT],  TrapaKaraeijK'n  ; 
depositum),  the  aiTangeraent  by  which  one  man 
kept  at  another's  request  the  property  of  the  latter, 
until  demanded  back,  was  one  common  to  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity;  and  the  dishonest  dealing  with 
such  trusts  is  marked  by  profane  writers  with  ex- 
treme reprobation  (Herod,  vi.  86;  Juv.  xiii.  199, 
&c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §3^  ;  de  B.J.  iv.  8,  §5, 
7).  Even  our  Saviour  seems  (Luke  xvi.  12)  to 
allude  to  conduct  in  such  cases  as  a  test  of  honesty."* 
In  later  times,  when  no  banking  system  was  as 
yet  devised,  shrines  were  often  used  for  the  custodv 
■  of  treasure  (2  Mace.  iii.  10,  12,  15;  Xeno-ph,  Anab. 
V.  3,  §7  ;  Cic.  Legg,  ii.  16  ;  Plut.  Lys.  c.  18).;  but, 
especially  among  an  agi-icultural  people,  the  exi- 
gencies of  war  and  other  causes  of  absence  must 
often  have  rendered  such  a  deposit,  especially  as 
regards  animals,  an  owner's  only  course..  Nor  was 
the  custody  of  such  property  burdensome ;  for,  the 
use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  far  as  that  was  consistent 
with  its  unimpaired  restoration,  allowed  to  the  de- 
positary, which  office  also  no  one  was  compelled  to 
accept.  The  articles  specified  by  the  Mosaic  law 
are,  (1.)  '*  money  or  stuff;"  and  (2.)  "  an  ass,  or  an 
ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast."  The  first  case  was 
viewed  as  only  liable  to  loss  by  theft  (probably  foi" 
loss  by  accidental  fire,  &c.,'  no  compensation  could 
be  claimed),  and  the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay 
double,  i.  e.,  probably  to  compensate  the  owner's 
loss,  and  the  unjust  suspicion  thrown  on  the  depo- 
sitary. If  no  theft  could  be  proved,  the  depositaiy 
was  to  swear  before  the  judges  that  he  had  not  ap- 
propriated the  article,  and  then  was  quit.^  In  the 
second,  if  the  beast  were  to  "die  or  be  hurt,  or 


^  Such  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  words 
eu  Tw  aAXoTptw  Trttrrttl.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that, 
in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  the  "  slothful  servant " 
affects  to  consider  himself  as  a  mere  depositarivs  in 
the  words  tSe  ex^*'?  to  croc  (Matt.  xxv.  25). 

^  The  Hebrew  expression  iO  DK,  Ex.  xxii.  8, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V,  '*  to  see  whether,"  is  a  common 
formula  j'urandi. 
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driven  away,  no  man  seeing  it," — accidents  to  wlii'ch 
beasts  at  pastare  were  easily  liable, — the  depositary 
was  to  purge  himself  by  a  similar  oath,  (Such 
oaths  are  probably  alluded  to  Heb.  vi.  16,  jis  "  an 
end  of  all  strife.")  In  case,  however,  the  animal 
were  stolen,  the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution, 
which  probably  was  necessary  to  prevent  collusive 
theft.  If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  some  proof 
was  easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitu- 
tion wafe  due  (Ex.  xxii.  7-13).  In  case  of  a  false 
oath  so  taken,  the  perjured  pei-son,  besides  mailing 
restitution,  was  to  "  add  the  fifth  part  more  there- 
to," to  compensate  the  one  injured,  and  to  "  bring 
a  ram  for  a  trespass-oifering  unto  the  Lord  '*  (Lev. 
vi.  5,  6).  In  the  book  of  Tobit  (v.  3)  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  a  deposit  is  mentioned  (i.  14 
.(17),  iv.  20  (21) .).  This,  however,  merely  facili- 
tated the  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  original  deposit, 
leaving  the  law  untouched.  The  Mishna  (Baba 
Metzia,  c.  iii.,  Shebuoth,  v.  1),  shows  that  the  law 
of  the  oath  of  purgation  in  such  cases  continued  in 
force  among  the  later  Jews.  Michaelis  on  the 
laws  of  Moses,  ch.  162,  may  be  consulted  on  this 
subject.  [H.  H.] 

DER'BE  (AtpiSrj,  Acts  xiv,  20,  21,  xvi.  1  ; 
Eth.  Aep^aios,  Acts  xx.  4).  The  exact  position  of 
this  town  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  its  ge- 
neral situation  is  undoubted.  It  was  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  gi-eat  upland  plain  of  Lycaonia,  which 
stretches  from  Iconium  eastwards  along  the  north 
side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must  have  been 
somewhere  near  the  place  where  the  pass  called  the 
Cilician  Gates  opened  a  way  from  the  low  plain  of 
Cilicia  to  the  table-land  of  the  interior;  and  pio- 
bably  it  was  a  stage  upon  the  great  road  which 
passed  this  way.  It  appears  that  Cicero  went 
through  Derbe  on  his  route  from  Cilicia  to  Ico- 
nium  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73).  Such  was  St.  Paul's 
route  on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv. 
41,  xvi.  1,  2),  and  probably  also  on  the  third 
(xviii.  23,  xix.  1),  In  his  first  journey  (xiv.  20, 
21)  he  approached  from  the  other  side,  viz.,  from 
Iconium,  in  consequence  of  persecution  in  that 
place  and  at  Lystra.  No  incidents  are  recorded 
as  having  happened  at  Derbe.  In  harmony  with 
this,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of 
places  2  Tim.  iii.  11.  "  In  the  apostolic  history 
Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned  toge- 
ther: in  the  quotation  fi'om  the  epistle,  Lystra  is 
mentioned  and  not  Derbe.  The  distinction  is  accu- 
rate ;  for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  persecu- 
tions "  (Paley,  Horae  Paulinae,  inloc). 

Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.)  By 
Col.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  101),  it  was  supposed  to 
be  at  Din-hir-Kilissehf  at  the  foot  of  the  Kura- 
dagh,  a  remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which  rises 
from  the  Lycaonian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  site  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert's  Map, 
Derbe  is  marked  farther  to  the  east,  at  a  spot 
where  there  are  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line  of  a 
Roman  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  [Researches  in  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  313)  and  Texier  (^Asie  Mineare,  ii.  129, 
■  130)  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  Divle,  a  little  to 
the  S.W,  of  the  last  position  and  nearer  to  the  roots 
of  Taurus.  In  favour  of  this,  view  there  is  the 
impoi-tant  fact  that  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  the  place 
was  sometimes  called  AeX/Befa,  which  in  the  Ly- 
caonian language  (see  Acts  xiv.  11)  meant  a 
"jimiper  tree."  Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  Kifi^v 
here,  which  (as  T>oake  and  the  French  translators 
of  Sti-abo  suggest)  ought  probably  fn  be  \lfiV7}',. 
and  if  this  is  correct,  tlie  requisite  condition  is  sa- 
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tisfied  by  the  proximity  of  the  Lake  Ah  GiU. 
Wieseler  (Chronol.  dcr  Apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  24) 
takes  the  same  view,  though  be  makes  too  mucli  of 
the  possibility  that  St.  Paul,  on  his  second  jouniey, 
travelled  by  a  minor  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  Cilician 
Gates.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Winer  {Real- 
worterhuch,  s.  v.)  states  that  Derbe  was  '•  S.  of  Ico- 
nium  and  S.E.  of  Lystra." 

Strabo  places  Derbe  at  the  edge  of  Isauria ;  but 
in  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles  (Wesseling,  p.  675, 
where  the  word  is  Atp^ai)  it  is  placed,  as  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries 
of  these  districts  were  not  very  exactly  defined. 
The  whole  neighbourhood,  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Cilicia,  was  notorious  for  robbery  and  piracy. 
Antipater,  thefnend  of  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  73)  was 
the  bandit  chieftain  of  Lycaonia.  Amyntas,  king  of 
Galatia  (successor  of  Deiotai'us  II.),  murdered  An- 
tipater and  incorporated  his  dominions  witli  his  own. 
Under  the  Roman  provincial  government  Derbe 
was  at  first  placed  in  a  corner  of  Cappadocia  ; 
but  other  changes  were  subsequently  made.  [Ga- 
latia.] Derbe  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  Byzantine  wnters,  Lealte  says  (102)  that  its 
bishop  was  a  suffragan  of  the  metropolitan  of  Icn- 
nium.  [J.  S.  H.] 

DESERT,  a  word  which  is  spai'ingly  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew  tei-ms, 
of  which  three  are  essentially  diiFerent  in  significa- 
tion. A  "desert,"  in  the  sense  which  is  ordi- 
narily attached  to  the  word,  is  a  vast,  burning, 
sandy,"  plain,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of  water. 
This  idea  is  probably  derived  from  the  deserts  of 
Africa — that,  for  example,  which  is  overlooked  by 
the  Pyramids,  and  with  which  many  travellers  are 
familiar.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
no  such  region  as  this  is  ever  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
as  having  any  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
Israelites,  either  their  wanderings  or  their  settled 
existence.  With  regard  to  the  sand,  the  author  of 
"  Sinai  and  Palestine"  has  given  the  fullest  correction 
to  this  popular  eri'or,  and  has  shown  that  **  sand  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  nile  of  the  Arabian 
desert"  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  (S.  #  P.,  8,  9, 
64).  And  as  to  the  other  features  of  a  desert,  cer- 
tainly the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  no  plain,  but  a 
region  extremely  variable  in  height,  and  diversified, 
even  at  this  day,  by  oases  and  valleys  of  verdure 
and  vegetation,  and  by  frequent  wells,  which  were 
all  probably  far  more  abundant  in  those  earlier 
times  than  they  now  are.  This  however  will  be 
more  appropriately  discussed  nnder  the  head  of 
Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings.  Hei-e,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  show  that  the  words  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  by  "  desert,"  when  used  in  the  histo- 
rical books,  denoted  definite  localities ;  and  that 
those  localities  do  not  answer  to  the  common  con- 
ception of  a  "desert." 

1.  ArIbah  (nnj?).  The  root  of  tKis  word, 
according  to  Gesenius  '{J7ies.  1066),  is  Arab,  2*lV 

to  be  dried  up  as  with  heat;  and  it  has  been 
already  shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  is 
in  the  historical  and  topographical  records  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  definite  article,  it  means  that  very 
depressed  and  enclosed  region — the  deepest  and 
the  hottest  chasm  in  the  world — the  sunken  valley 
north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  parti- 
cularlv  the  former.  [Arabaii.]     True,  in  the  pre- 


■^  "  The  sea  of  sand."     See  Colcridgo'p  parable  on 
Mystics  and  Mysticism  [A-idn  to  Hcji.    Conclusion.) 
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sent  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of  Palestine 
the  Jordan  valley  is  as  arid'  and  desolate  a  region 
as  can  be  met  with,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  On 
tlie  contrary,  we  have  direct  testimony 'to  the  fact 
that  when  the  Israelites  were  flom-ishing,  and  later 
in  the  Koman  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the 
reveree.  Jericho,  "  the  city  of  Palm  trees,"  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethshean  at  the  upper, 
and  Phasaelis  in  the  centre,  were  famed  both  in 
Jewish  aud  profane  history  for  the  laxunance  of 
their  vegetation  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §2  ;  xvi.  5,  §2  ; 
Betiisiiean;  Jericho).  When  the  abundant 
watei'-resonrces  of  the  valley  were  properly  hus- 
banded and  distributed,  the  tropical  heat  caused 
not  barrenness  but  tropical  fertility,  and  here 
grew  the  balsam,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants 
requiring  great  heat,  but  also  rich  soil,  for  their 
culture.  Arabah  iu  the  sense  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  translated  by  the  word  "desert"  only 
in  Ez.  xlvii.  8.  In  a  more  general  sense  of  waste, 
deserted  country — a  meaning  easily  suggested  by 
the  idea  of  excessive  heat  contained  in  tiie  root — 
*'  Desert,"  as  the  rendering  of  Arabah,  occui-s  in 
the  prophets  and  poetical  books  ;  as  Is.  xxxv.  1,  6, 
xl.  3,  xli.  19,  h.  a  ;  Jer.  ii.  6,  v.  6,  xvii.  6,  1.  12  ; 
but  this  general  sense  is  never  found  in  the  his- 
torical books.  In  these,  to  repait  once  more, 
Aj-abah  always  denotes  the  Jordan  valley,  the 
Ghor  of  the  modem  Arabs.,  Professor  Stanley 
|n-oposes  to  use  "desert"  as  the  translation  of 
Arabah  whenever  it  occurs,  and  though  not  exactly 
suitabl-e,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  better  word. 

2.  But  if  Arabah  gives  but  little  support  to  the 
ordinaiy  conception  of  a  "  desert,"  still  less  does 
the  other  word  which  our  translator  have  most 
frequently  rendered  by  it.  Midbar  ("l^HD)  is 
accurately  the  '*  pasture  ground,"  deriving  its 
name  from  a  root  dahar  ("13"^),  "to  di'ive,"  signi- 
ficant of  the  pastoral  custom  of  driving  the  flocks 
out  to  feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at 
night;  and  therein  analogous  to  the  German  word 
trifti  which  is  similarly  derived  from  treiben,  to 
drive.  With  regard  to  the  Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderings — for  which  Midbae  is  almost  inva- 
riably used — this  signification  is  most  appropriate  ; 
for  we  must  never  forget  that  the  IsraeUtes  had 
flocks  and  herds  with  them  during  the  whole  of 
their  passage  to  the  Promised  Land.  They  had 
them  when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  x.  26,  xii.  38), 
they  had  them  at  Hazeroth,  the  middle  point 
of  the  wanderings  (Num.  xi.  22),  and  some  of 
the  tribes  possessed  them  in  large  numbei^  im- 
mediately before  the  transit  of  the  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii.  1).  Midbar  is  not  often  rendered  by  "de- 
seit"  in.  the  A.  V.  Its  usual  and  certainly  more 
appropriate  translation  is  '*  wilderness,"  a  word  in 
which  the  idea  of  vegetation  is  present.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings  the  word 
"desert"  occurs  as  the  rendering  of  Midbar,  in 
Ex.  iii.  1,  v.  3,  xix.  2  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  15,  16 ;  and 
in  more  than  one  of  these  it  is  evidently  employed 
for  the  sake  of  euphony  merely. 

Midbar  is  most  frequently  used  for  those  tracts 
of  waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and  which  are 
a  very  famihar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  that 
country.  In  spring  these  tracts  are  covered  with 
a  rich  green  verdure  of  turf,  and  small  shrubs  aud 
herbs  of  various  kinds.  But  at  the  end  of  summer 
the  herbage  withei"s,  the  turf  dries  up  and  is  pow- 
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dered  thick  with  the  dust  of  the  chalky  soil,  and 
the  whole  has  certainly  a  most  dreary  aspect.  An 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  hills  through 
which  the  path  from  Bethany  to  Jericho  pursues 
its  winding  descent.  In  the  spring  so  abundant  is 
the  pasturage  of  these  hills,  that  they  are  the 
resort  of  the  flocks  from  Jerusalem  on  the  one 
hand  and  Jericho  on  the  others  and  even  from 
the  Arabs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  And 
even  in  the  month  of  September — when  the  writer 
made  this  journey — though  the  turf  was  only 
visible  on  close  inspection,  more  than  one  lai"ge 
flock  of  goats  and  sheep  was  browsing,  scattered 
over  the  slopes,  or  stretched  out  in  a  long  even 
line  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.**  A  striking 
example  of  the  same  thing,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  waste  pasture  land  gradually  melts 
into  the  cultivated  fields,  is  seen  in  making  one's 
way  up  through  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  due 
west,  from  Jericho  to  Mukhmas  or  Jeba.  These 
Midbars  seem  to  have  borne  the  name  of  the  town 
to  which  they  were  most  contiguous,  for  example 
Bethaven  (in  the  region  last  refeiTed  to)  ;  Ziph, 
Maon,  aud  Paran,  in  the  south  of  Judah ;  Gibeon, 
Jeruel,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  poetical  books  "  desert"  is  found  as  the 
translation  oi  Midbar  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10  ;  Job  xxiv. 
5 ;  Is.  xxi.  1  ;  Jer.  xxv.  24. 

3,  Char'bah  (nS^ri).  This  word  is  perhaps 
related  to  Arabah,  with  the  substitution  of  one 
guttural  for  another  ;  at  any  rate  it  appears  to  have 
the  same  force,  of  dryness,  and  thence  of  desola- 

'  tion.  It  does  not  occur  in  any  historical  passages. 
It  is  rendered  "desert"  in  Ps.  cii.  6;  Is.  xlviii. 
21 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  4.  The  term  commonly  employed 
for  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  "  waste  places "  or  "  deso- 
lation," 

4.  JeshImon  CliD^'C^?).  This  word  in  the  his- 
torical books  is  used  with  the  definite  article,  appa- 
rently to  denote  the  waste  tracts  on  both  sides  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  treated  as  a 
proper  name  iu  the  A.  V.  [Jeshimon  ;  Beth- 
JESIMOTH.]  Without  the  article  it  occurs  in  a 
few  passages  of  poetry;  in  the  following  of  which 
it  is  rendered' "  desert."  Ps.  Ixxviii.  40  ;  cvi.  14  ; 
Is.  xliii.  19,  20.  [G.] 

DES'SAU  (Aetrtraoii;  Alex.  AefftraoiJ;  Dessau), 
&  village  (not  "  town;"  Ki>)fXT],  castellum)  at  which 
Nicanor*s  army  was  once  encamped  during  his 
campaign'with  Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv.  16).  There  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  account  of  these  transac- 
tions in  1  Mace,  or  in  Josephus.  Ewald  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  have  been  Adasa  {GescK.  iv, 
368,  note). 

DEU'EL  (^N-iyn  ;  Vat.  and  Alex.  'Payou^X  ; 
Dehml),  father oifEliasaph,  the  "captain"  (fc<''bj) 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the  number- 
ing of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  vii.  42, 
47,  X.  20).  The  same  man  is  mentioned  again  in 
ii.  14,  but  here  the  name  appears  as  Reuel,  owing 
to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very  similar  Hebrew 
letters  ^  and  ^.  Iu  this  latter  passage, the  Sama- 
ritan, Arabic  and  Vulg.  retain  the  D ;  the  LXX., 
as  in  the  other  places,  has  R.     [Reuel.]     Which 


"  This  practice  is  not  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Mr. 
Blakesley  observed  it  in  Algeria  ;  and  gives  the  reason 
for  it,  namely,  a  more  systematic,  and  therefore  com- 
plete, consumption  of  the  scanty  herbage.  {Foxir 
Months  in  Algeria,  303.) 
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of  the  two  was  really  his  came  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding. 

DEUTEKONOMY  (DnalH  rhti,  or  Dnai 
SO  called  from  the  first  words  of  the  book  ;  AeuTt- 
pov6fjitov,  as  being  a  repetition  of  the  Law  ;  Deuie- 
ronium:  called  also  by  the  later  Jews  min  njB'D 

and  ninain  isd). 

T  V  " 

A.  Contents.  The  Book  consists  chiefly  of  three 
discourses  delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his 
death.  They  were  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i.  1),  in 
the  eleventh  mouth  of  the  last  year  of  their  wan- 
derings, the  fortieth  year  after  their  exodus  from 
Egypt  (i.  3). 

.Subjoined  to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of 
Moses,  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  his 
death. 

I.  The  first  discourse  (i.  1 — iv.  40).  After  a 
brief  historical  introduction,  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  the  last  40  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which  had 
the  most  immediate  bearing  on  the  entry  of  the 
ptople  into  the  promised  land.  He  enumerates  the 
contests  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  with  the 
various  tribes  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which 
their  success  had  always  depended  upon  their  obe- 
dience ;  and  reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  from 
the  promised  land,  first  of  the  foiiner  generation 
because  they  had  been  disobedient  in  the  matter  of 
the  spies,  and  next  of  himself  with  whom  the  Lord 
was  wroth  for  their  sakes  (iii.  26).  On  the  appeal 
to  the  witness  of  this  past  history  is  then  based  an 
eamest  and  powerful  exhortation  to  obedienee :  and 
especially  a  warning  against  idolatry  as  that  which 
had  brought  God's  judgment  upon  them  in  times 
past  (iv.  3),  and  would  biing  yet  sorer  punishment 
in  the  future  (iv.  26-28).  To  this  discourse  is 
appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  severing  of  the  three 
cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  (iv. 
41-43). 

II.  The  second  discourse  is  introduced  like  the 
first  by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49).  It  extends  from 
chap.  V.  1— xxvi.  19,  and  contains  a  recapitula- 
tion, with  some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the 
Law  already  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  Yet  it  is  not 
bare  recapitulation,  or  naked  enactment,  but  every 
word  shows  the  heart  of  the  lawgiver  full  at  once  of 
zeal  for  God  and  of  the  mcst  fervent  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  his  nation.  It  is  the  Father  no  less  than 
the  Legislator  who  speaks.  And  whilst  obedience 
and  life  are  throughout  bound  up  together,  it  is 
the  obedience  of  a  loving  heai't,  not  a  seiwice  of 
formal  constraint  which  is  the  burden  of  his  exhor- 
tations. The  following  are  the  principal  heads  of 
discourse:  (a.)  He  begins  with  that  which  foi-med 
the  basis  of  the  whole  Mosaic  code,- — the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  impressively  repeats  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  given  (v.  1^ — vi.  3). 
(6.)  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
I'irst  Table.  The  love  of  Jehovah  who  has  done 
so  great  things  for  them  (vi.),  and  the  utter  up- 
rooting of  all  idol-worship  (vii.)  are  the  pomts 
chiefly  inststed  upon.  But  they  are  also  reminded 
that  if  idolatry  be  a  snare  on  the  one  hand,  so  is 
self-righteousness  on  tlie  other  (viii.  10  iTx.),  and 
therefoi-o  lest  they  should  be  Ufted  up,  the  speaker 
enters  at  length  on  the  history  of  their  past  rebel- 
lions (ix.  7,  'Ja-24),  and  especially  of  their  sin  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  (ix.  9-21).  The  true 
nature  of  obedience  is  again  emphatically  urged  (x. 
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12 — xi.  32),  and  the  gi'eat  motives  to  obedience  set 
forth  in  God's  love  and  mercy  to  them  as  a  people 
(x.  15,  21,  22),  as  also  his  signal  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi.  3-6).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi.  26-32)  are  further  detailed,  (c.)  From  the 
general  spirit  in  which  the  Law  should  be  observed, 
Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enactments.  Even 
these  arc  introduced  by  a  solemu  charge  to  the 
people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  the  land  (xii.  1-3).  They  are  upon  the  whole 
aiTanged  systematically.  We  have  (1.)  fiist  the 
laws  touching  religion  (xii. — xvi.  17)  ;  (2.)  then 
those  which  are  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  executive  (xvi.  18 — xxi.  23) ; 
and  (3.)  hiatly  those  which  concern  the  private  and 
social  life  of  the  people  (xxii.  1 — xxvi.  19).  The 
whole  are  framed  with  express  reference  to  the 
future  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(1.)  There  is  to  be  but  one  sanctuaiy  where  all 
offerings  are  to  be  offered.  Flesh  may  be  eaten 
anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only  be  slain  in  "  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  "  (xii. 
5-32).  All  idol  prophets,  all  euticers  to  idolatry 
from  among  themselves,  even  whole  cities,  if  idol- 
atrous, are  to  be  cut  off  (xiii.)  ;  and  all  idolatrous 
practices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv.  1,  2).  Next  come 
regulations  respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
tithe,  the  year  of  release  and  the  three  feasts  of  the 
Passover,  of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv.  3 — 
xvi.  17).  , 

(2.)  The  laws  alTecting  public  personages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  Judges  (xvi.  18-20) 
and  the  Priests  (xvii.  8-13),  the  way  of  proceeding 
in  courts  of  justice  (xvii.  1-13);  the  law  of  the 
King  (xvii.  14-20),  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  and 
Prophets  (xviii.)  ;  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  of, 
witnesses  (xix.).  The  order  is  not  very  exact,  but 
on  the  whole  the  section  xvi.  18 — xix.  21  is  judi- 
cial in  its  character.  The  passage  xvi.  21 — xvii. 
1,  seems  strangely  out  of  place,  Baumgarten 
(^Comm.  in  he.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  close  connexion  which  must  subsist 
between  the  trae  worship  of  God  and  righteous 
mle  and  judgment.  But  who  does  not  feel  that 
this  is  said  with  more  ingenuity  than  truth  ? 

Next  come  the  laws  of  war  (xx.),  both  as  waged 
(a)  generally  with  other  nations,  and  (6)  especially 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(3.)  Laws  touching  domestic  life  and  the  relation 
of  man  to  man  (xxi.  15 — xxvi.  19).  So  Ewald 
divides,  assigning  the  former  part  of  chap.  xxi.  to 
the  previous  section.  Hiivemick  on  the  other  hand 
includes  it  in  the  present.  The  fact  is,  that  ver. 
10-14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war  which  are  treated 
of  in  chap,  xx.,  whereas  1-9  seem  more  naturally 
to  come  under  the  matters  discussed  in  this  sec- 
tion. It  begins  with  the  relations  of  the  family, 
passes  on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbour,  and 
then  touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justice 
and  charity  by  which  men  should  be  actuated 
(xxiv.  16-22).  It  concludes  with  the  solemn  con- 
fession which  every  Israelite  is  to  make  when  he 
offers  the  first  fruits,  and  which  reminds  him  of 
what  he  is  as  a  member  of  the  theocracy,  as  one  in 
covenant  with  Jehovah  and  greatly  blessed  by  Je- 
hovah. 

Finally,  the  whole  long  discourse  (v.  1— xxvi. 
19)  is  wound  up  by  a  brief  but  powerful  appeal 
(16-19),  which  reminds  us  of  the  words  with 
which  it  opened.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  pains 
arc  taken  here,  or  indeed  gener.ally  in  the  Mosaic 
Icijislation,  to  keep  the  several  portions  of  the  law,   ■ 
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considered  as  moral,  ritual,  and  ceremonial,  apart 
from  each  other  by  any  cleai-ly  marked  line.  But 
there  is  in  this  discom'se  a  very  manifest  gradual 
descent  from  the  higher  ground  to  the  lower.  The 
speaker  begins  by  setting  forth  Jehovah  Himself  as 
the  gi-eat  object  of  love  and  worship,  thence  he 
passes  (1.)  to  the  Religious,  (2.)  to  the  Political, 
and  (3.)  to  the  Social  economy  of  his  people. 

HI.  In  the  third  discom'se  (xxvil.  1 — xxx.  20), 
the  Elders  of  Israel  are  associated  with  Moses.  The 
people  are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  "  all  the  words  of  this 
law."  Then  follow  the  several  curses  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  Levites  on  Ebal  (xxvii.  14-26),  and 
the  blessings  on  Gcrizim  (xxviii.  1-14-).  How  ter- 
rible will  be  the  punishment  of  any  neglect  of  this 
law,  is  further  pourtrayed  in  the  vivid  words  of  a 
prophecy  but  too  fearfully  verified  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  people.  The  subject  of  this 
discourse  is  briefly  "  The  Blessing  and  the  Curse." 

IV.  The  deliveiy  of  the  Law  as  wi'itten  by 
Moses  (for  its  still  further  preservation)  to  the 
custody  of  the  Levites,  and  a  charge  to  the  people 
to  hear  it  read  once  every  seven  years  (xxxi.)  :  the 
Song  of  Moses  spoken  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
(xxxi,  30 — xxxii.  44)  :  and  the  blessing  of  the 
twelve  txibes  (xxxiii.). 

V.  The  Book  closes  fxxxiv.')  with  an  account  of 
the  -death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to 
him  in  xxxii.  48-52.  On  the  authorship  of  the 
last  chapter  we  shall  speak  below. 

B.  Relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  preceding 
hooks ^    ■ 

It  has  been  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained 
by  the  more  modem  critics,  as  well  as  by  the 
earlier,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  com- 
,  plete  whole  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to 
the  other  books  as  a  later  addition.  Only  chapters 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  have  been  in  whole  or  in  part 
called  in  question  by  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Von 
Lengerke,  De  Wette  thinks  that  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 
have  been  bori'owed  from  other  sources,  and  that 
x'xxiv.  is  the  work  of  the  Elohist  [Pentateuch]. 
Ewald  also  supposes  xxxii.  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  another  writer,  who  lived,  however  (in  ac-' 
cordance  with  his  theory,  which  we  shall  notice 
lower  down),  after  Solomon.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  considers  xxxiii.  to  be  later,  whilst  Bleek  (Repert. 
i.  25)  and  Tuch  {^G-en.  556)  decide  that  it  is 
Elohistic.  Some  of  these  critics  imagine  that  these 
cliapters  originally  fomned  the  conclusion  of  the 
book  of  Numbers,  and  that  the  DeuteronomisI: 
[Pentateuch]  tore  them  away  from  their  proper 
position  in  order  the  better  to  incorporate  his  own 
work  with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  give 
it  a  fitting  conclusion.  Gesenius  and  his  followers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  book  as  it  stands  at 
present  is  by  the  same  hand.  But  it  is  a  quration 
of  some  interest  and  importance  whether  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  should  be  assigned  to  the  author, 
or  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  former  portions  of  the 
Penta,teuch,  or  whether  it  is  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent work.  The  more  conservative  critira  of 
the  school  of  Hengstenberg  contend  that  Deuter- 
onomy foi-ms  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  is  throughout  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses. 
Others,  as  Stahelin  and  Delitzsch,  have  given  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehovist ; 
whilst  others  again,  as  Ewald  and  De  Wette,  are  in 
favour  of  a  difterent  author. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  opinion 
rests  are  the  many  variations  and  additions  to  be 
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found  in  Deuteronomy,  both  in  the  historical  and 
legal  portions,  as  well  as  the  obsei-vable  differenpe 
of  style  and  phraseology.  It  is  necessary  therefore, 
before  we  come  to  consider  more  directly  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship,  to  take  into  account  these  alleged 
peculiarities ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the 
principal  discrepancies,  additions,  &c.,  as  given  by 
De  Wette  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Einleitwng 
(many  of  his  foi-mer  objections  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned),,and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  explanations 
which  they  have  called  forth. 

I.  Discrepancies.  —  The  most  important  dis- 
crepancies alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  ai'e 
the  following : — 

(1.)  The  appointment  of  judges  (i.  6-18)  is  at 
vaiiance  with  the  account  in  Ex.  xviii.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  a  different  time,  bemg  placed  after  the 
departui'e  of  the  people  from  Horeb  (ver.  6),  whereas 
in  Exodus  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  their 
encampment  before  the  mount  (Ex.  xviii.  5).  The 
circumstances  are  different,  and  apparently  it  is 
mixed  up  with  the  choosing  of  the  seventy  elders 
(Num.  xi.  11-17).  To  this  it  has  been  answered, 
that  although  Deut.  i.  6  mentions  the  departure 
from  Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i.  9-17  refers  evidently  to 
what  took  place  daring  the  abode  there,  as  is  shown 
by  conipaiing  the  expression  "  at  that  time,"  ver.  9, 
with  the  same  expression  ver.  18.  The  speaker,  as 
is  not  unnatural  in  animated  discourse,  checks 
himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  im- 
portant circumstance  prior  to  one  which  he  has 
already  mentioned.  This  is  manifest,  because  ver. 
19  is  so  clearly  resumptive  of  ver.  6.  Again,  there 
is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  Jethro's  counsel  is 
here  passed  over  in  silence.  When  making  allusion 
to  a  well-known  historical  fact,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  the  speaker  to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most 
is  an  omission,  not  a  contradiction.  Lastly,  the 
story  in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  in 
Num.  xi.,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  two  here. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  in 
Deut.,  probably  because  the  office  was  only  tempo- 
rary, and  if  it  did  not  cease  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
promised  land.  (So  in  substance  Ranke,  v.  Len- 
gerke,  Hengst.,  Havem.,  Stahelin.) 

(2.)  Chap.  i.  22  is  at  variance  with  Num.  xiii.  2, 
because  liere  Moses  is  said  to  have  sent  the  spies 
into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  people,  whereas 
there  God  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  measure. 
The  explanation  i?  obvious.  The  people  make  the 
request ;  Moses  refers  it  to  God,  who  then  gives  to 
it  His  sanction.  In  the  historical  book  of  Numbers 
the  divine  command  only  is  mentioned.  Here, 
where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  people  themselves,  he  reminds 
them  both  that  the  request  originated  with  them- 
selves, and  also  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
that  request  sprang  (ver.  20,  21).  These  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  history.  The  objection,  it  may 
be  remai'ked,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  in  the  N.  T.  is  urged  against  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Gal.  ii.  2  with  Acts  xv.  2,  3.  Both  admit 
of  a  similar  explanation. 

(3.)  Chap.  i.  44,  "  And  the  Amorifes  which  dwelt 
in  that  mountain,"  &c.,  whereas  in  the  story  of 
the  same  event.  Num.  xiv.  43-45,  Amalekites  are 
mentioned.  Answer:  in  this  latter  passage  not 
only  Amalekites,  but  Cauaanites,  are  said  to  have 
come  down  against  the  Israelites.  The  Amoi'ites 
stand  here  not  fbr  "  Amalekites,"  but  for  "  Canaan- 
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ites  "  as  being  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Cantian- 
itish  tribes  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  16  ;  Dent.  i.  7) ;  and  the 
Amalekites  ai'e  not  named,  but  hinted  at,  when  it  is 
said,  "  tliey  destroyed  you  m^S^M'/' where,  according 
to  1  Chr.  iv.  42,  they  dwelt  (so  Hengst.  iii.  421). 

(4.)  Chap.  ii.  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance  with 
Num.  XX.  14-21,  and  xxi.  4.  In  .the  former  we 
read  (ver.  4),  "  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast 
of  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Esau."  In  the 
latter  (ver.  20),  "And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through.  And  Edom  came,  out  against  him,"  &c._ 
But,  according  to  Dout.,  that  part  of  the  Edomite 
territory  only  was  traversed  which  lay  about  Ehith 
and  Ezion-geber.  In  this  exposed  part  of  tlieh- 
territory  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  would  have  beeu  useless,  whereas  at  Ka- 
desh,  where,  according  to  Numbers,  the  opposition 
was  oifered,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  was  in 
fiivour  of  the  Edomites.  (So  Hengst.  iii.  283  ff., 
who  is  followed  by  Winei",  1.  293,  note  3.)  To 
this  we  may  add,  tliat  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  when  it  is 
said,  "  we  passed  by  from  our  brethren  the  children 
of  Esau  .  .  .  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Elath,"  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  elsewhere 
is  implied.  Again,  according  to  Deut.,  the  Israelites 
]iurchased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomites  and 
i\1uabites  (ver.  6,  28),  which,  it  is  said,  contradicts 
the  story  in  Num.  xx.  19,  20.  But  in  both  ac- 
counts the  Israelites  oifer  to  pay  for  what  they 
have  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  6  with  Num.  xx.  19).  And  if 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction 
to  Deut.  ii.  29,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Moabites,  it  may  be  removed  by  observing  (with 
Hengst.  iii.  286)  that  the  unfriendlineos  of  the 
Moabites  in  not  coming  out"  to  meet  the  Israelites 
with  bread  and  water  was  the  very  reason  why  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  buy  provisions. 

(5.)  Moi'e  perplexing  is  the  di£ference  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  as  given 
Deut.  X.  6,  7,  compared  with  Num.  xx.  23,  xxxiii. 
30  and  37.  In  Deut.  it  is  said  that  the  order  of 
encampment  was,  (1)  Bene-jaal?an,  (2)  Mosera 
(where  Aaron  dies),  (3)  Gudgodah,  (4)  Jotbath. 
In  Numbers  it  is,  (1)  Moseroth,  (2)  Bene-jaakan, 
(3)  Hor-hagidgad,  (4)  Jotbath.  Then  follow  the 
stations  Ebronah,  Ezion-geber,  Kadesh,  and  Mount 
Hor,  and  it  is  at  this  lastthat  Aaron  dies.  (It  is 
remarkable  ■  here  that  no  account  is  given  of  the 
stations  between  Ezion-geber  and  Kadesh  on  the 
return  route.)  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reconcile  these  accounts.  The  explanation  given 
by  Kurtz  {Atlas  zur  Gesch,  d.  A..B.  20)  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  satisfactory.  He  says:  "  In  the 
first  mouth  of  the  fortieth  year  the  whole  congi'c- 
gation  comes  a  second  time  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
which  is  Kadesh,  Num.  xxxiii.  36.  On  the  down- 
route  to  Ezion-geber  they  had  encamped  nt  the 
several  stations  Moseroth  (or  Moserah),  Bene-Jaakan, 
Chor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbath.  But  now  again  de- 
parting from  Kadesh,  they  go  to  Mount  Hor,  '  in 
the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom'  (ver.  37,  38),  or  to 
Moserah  (Deut.  x.  6,  7),  this  last  being  in  the 
desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Bene-Jaakan, 
Gudgodali,  and  Jotbilth  were  also  visited  about  this 
time,  L  e,  a  second  time,  after  the  second  halt  at 
Kadesh."  This  seems  a  not  improbable  explanation, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  desert 
is  so  inaccurate  that  we  ciin  hardly  hope  for  a 
better.     More  may  be  seen  in  Winer,  art.  Wilste. 

(6.)  But  this  is  not  so  mueh  a  discrepance  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  writtjr:  in  I)f!ut.  the  usual  name 
for  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is 
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Horeb,  only  oivce '(xxxiii.  2)  Sinai;  whereas  in  the 
otlier  boolis  Sinni  is  fai'  move  common  than  Horeb. 
The  answer  given  is,  that  Horeb  was  the  general 
name  of  the  whole  mountuin-range  j  Sinai,  the  pai"- 
ticular  momitain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered  ; 
and  that  Horeb,  the  more  general  and '  well-known 
name,  was  employed  in  accordance  with  the  rhe- 
torical style  of  this  booli,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  the  Sinaitic  giving  of  the  law, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law  in  the  hmd  of  Moab 
(Deut.  i.  5,  xxix.  1).  So  Keil.  Of  this  last  ex- 
planation it  is  net  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
neither  ingenious  nor  siitisfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  all  the 
answers  above  given,  that  so  far  as  they  reconcile 
alleged  contradictions,  they  tend  to  rstablish  the 
veracity  of  the  writers,  but  they  by  no  means  prove 
that  the  writer  of  the  boolc  of  Deuteronomy  is  no 
other  than  the  writer  of  the  eai'lier  books.  So  far  in- 
deed there  is  notliing  to  decide  one  way  or  tlie  otliei'. 
The  additions  both  to  the  historical  and  legal  sec- 
tions are  in  this  respect  of  far  more  importance,  and 
the  principal  of  them  we  shall  here  enumerate. 

H.  Additions. — These  are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  History  and  in  the  Law. 

1.  In  the  History,  (a)  The  command  of  God 
to  leave  Horeb,  Deut.  i.  6,  7,  not  mentioned  Num. 
X.  11.  The  repentance  of  the  Israelites,  Deut.  i.  45, 
omitted  Num.  xiv.  45.  The  intercession  of  Moses 
in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix.  20,  of  which  nothing 
is  said  Ex.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  These  are  so  slight,  how- 
ever, that,  as  Keil  sugi;vsts,  they  might  have  been 
passed  over  very  naturally  in  the  earlier  boolis, 
supposing  both  accounts  to  be  by  the  same  hand. 
But  of  more  note  ai-e;  (6)  The  command  not  to 
fight  with  the  Moabites  and  Arapionites,  Deut.  ii. 
9,  19,  or  with  the  Edomites,  but  to  buy  of  them 
food  and  water,  ii.  4-8.  The  valuable  historical 
notices  which  are  given  respecting  the  eai'lier  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  of  Moab  and  Ammon  and 
of  Mount  Seir,  ii.  10-12,  20-2:i ;  the  sixty  fortified 
cities  of  Bashan,  iii.  4  ;  the  king  of  the  country 
who  was  "  of  the  remnant  of  giants,"  iii.  11 ;  the 
different  names  of  Hermon,  iii.  9  ;  the  wilderness 
of  Kedemoth,  ii.  26  ;  and  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  xxv,  17,  18,  com- 
pared with  Ex.  xvii.  8. 

(2)  In  the  Law.  The  appointment  of  the  cities 
of  refuge,  Deut.  xix.  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num. 
XXXV.  14  and  Deut.  iv.  41 ;  of  one  particular  place 
for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  oflfei'ings, 
tithes,  &c.,  are  to  be  brought,  Deut.  xii.  5,  &c., 
whilst  the  restriction  with  regai'd  to  the  slaying  of 
animals  only  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (Lev.  xvii.  3,  4)  is  done  away,  15, 
20,  21 ;  the  regulations  respecting  tithes  to  be 
brought  with  the  sacrifices  and  burnt-ofierings  to 
the  appointed  place,  Deut.  xii.  6,  11,  17,  xiv.  22, 
&c.,  xxvi.  12 ;  concerning  false  prophets  and  seducers 
to  idolatiy  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them,  xiii. ; 
concerning  the  king  and  the  manner  of  the  king- 
dom, xvii.  14,  &c. ;  the  prophets,  xviii.  15,  &c. ; 
war  and  military  service,  xx. ;  the  expiation  ol'  secret 
murder ;  the  law  of  female  captives ;  of  first-born 
sons  by  a  double  marriage  ;  of  disobedient  sons ;  of 
those  who  suffer  death  by  hanging,  xxi. ;  the  laws 
in  xxii.  5-8,  13-21  ;  of  divoro^,  xxiv.  1,  and  va- 
rious lesser  cnactnieiils,  xxiii.  and  xxv. ;  the  form  of 
tli;mksgiving  in  oflhring  the  first-fiuits,  xxvi. ;  the 
command  to  write  the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii.,  and 
to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at  the  Keast  of  Taber- 
nacles, x.'ixi.  10-13. 
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Many  others  are  rather  extensions  or  modifica- 
tions of,  than  additions  to,  existing  laws,  as  for  in- 
stance the  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  Deut.  xv.  12, 
&c.,  compared  with  Ex.  xxi.  2,  &g.  See  also  the 
fuller  directions  in  Deut.  xv.  19-23,  xxvi.  1-11,  as 
compared  with  the  briefer  notices,  Ex.  xiii.  12, 
xxiii.  19. 

C.  Author.  1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by 
fai-  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  the  work  of 
one  author.  The  only  parts  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned as  possible  interpolations  are,  according  to  De 
Wette,  iv.  41-3,  x.  6-9,  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  Internal 
evidence  indeed  is  strongly  decisive  that  this  book  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  not  the  work  of  a  compiler. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  style  of'  Deuter- 
onomy is  veiy  different  from  that  of  the  other  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  more  flowmg,  more 
rhetorical,  more  sustamed.  The  rhythm  is  gi-and, 
and  the  diction  more  akin  to  the  sublimer  passages 
of  the  prophets,  than  to  the  sober  prose  of  the 
historians. 

3.  Who  then  was  the  author?  On  this  point 
the  following  principal  hypotheses  have  been  main- 
tained : —  « 

(1.)  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  hke 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of 
Moses  himself.  Of  the  later  ci-itics,  Hengstenberg, 
Haveraick,  Ranke,  and  others,  have  maintained  this 
view.  Moses  Stuart  writes :  "  Deuteronomy  appears 
to  my  mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhorn  and 
Herder,  as  the  earnest  outpourings  and  admonitions 
of  a  heart  which  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  realized 
that  it  must  soon  bid  farewell  to  them  .  .  .  Instead 
of  bearing  upon  its  face,  as  is  alleged  by  some,  evi- 
dences of  another  authorship  than  that  of  Moses, 
I  must  regard  this  book  as  being  so  deeply  fmught 
with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling,  as  to  convince  any 
unprejudiced  ri'ader  who  is  competent  to  judge  of 
its  style,  that  it  cannot,  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any  pretevder  to 
legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imitator  of  the  great 
legislator.  Such  a  glow  as  runs  through  all  this 
book  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  artificial  or 
supposititious  composition "  (^Hist,  of  the  0.  T. 
Canon,  §3). 

In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  said :  a.  That 
supposing  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Moses,  the  change  in  style  is  easily  accounted 
for  when  we  remember  that  the  last  book  is  hor- 
tatory in  its  character,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
orations,  and^hat  these  were  delivered  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  h.  That  the  usus  loquendi 
is  not  only  generally  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
eai'her  books,  and  that  as  well  in  their  Elohistic  as 
in  their  Jehovistic  portions,  but  that  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiar  forms  of  expression  common  only  to 
these  five  books,  c.  That  the  alleged  discrepancies 
in  matters  of  fact  between  this  and  the  earlier  books 
may  all  be  reconciled  (see  above),  and  that  the 
additions  and  corrections  in  the  legislation  ai-e  only 
such  as  would  necessarily  be  mp,de  when  the  people 
were  just  about  to  enter  the  promised  land.  Thus 
Bertheau  observes:  "It  is  hazai'dous  to  conclude 
irom  contradictions  in  the  laws  that  they  are  to  be 
'  ascribed  to  a  different  age  ...  He  who  made  ad- 
ditions must  have  known  what  it  was  he  was 
making  additions  to,  and  would  either  have  avoided 
all  contradiction,  or  would  have  altered  the  earlier 
laws  to  make  them  agree  with  the  later "  (^Die 
Sieben  Gruppen  Mas.  Gesetze,  p.  19,  note). 
d.  That  the  book  bears  witness  to  its  own  author- 
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ship  (xxxi.  19),  and  is  expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T.  as 
the  work  of  Moses  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8  ;  Mark  x.  3  ; 
Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37). 

The  advocatas  of  this  theoiy  of  course  suppose- 
that  the  last  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  was  added  by  a  later  hand,  and 
perhaps  formed  originally  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Joshua. 

(2.)  The  opinion  of  Stahelin  (and  as  it  would  seem 
of  Bleek)  that  the  author  is  the  same  as  the  writer 
of  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  other  books.  He 
thinks  that  both  the  historical  and  legislative  por- 
tions plainly  show 'the  hand  of  the  supplementist 
{Krit.  Unters.  s.  76).  Hence  he  attaches  but  httle 
weight  to  the  alleged  discrepancies,  as  he  considers 
them  all  to  be  the  work  of  the  reviser,  going  over, 
correcting,  and  adding  to  the  older  materials  of  the 
Elohistic  document  already  in  his  hands. 

(3.)  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  and 
others,  that  the  Deuteronomist  is  a  distinct  writer 
from  the  Jehovist.  De  Wett^^'s  arguments  are  based, 
a,  on  the  difference  in  style  ;  &,  on  the  contra- 
dictions already  refen-ed  to  as  existing  in  matters 
of  history,  as  well  as  in  the  legislation,  when  com- 
pared with  that  in  Exodus ;  c,  on  the  peculiaiity 
noticeable  in  this  book,  that  God  does  not  spealc  by 
Moses,  but  that  Moses  himself  speaks  to  the  people, 
and  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
(cf.  i.  30,  vii.  20-23,  xi.  13-17,  with  Ex.  xxiii. 
20-33) ;  and  lastly  on  the  fact  that  the  Deuterono- 
mist ascribes  his  whole  work  to  Moses,  while  the 
Jehovist  assigns  him  only  cei-tain  portions. 

(4.)  From  the  fact  that  certain  phrases  occun-ing 
in  Deut.  arc  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
it  has  been  too  hastily  concluded  by  some  critics 
that  both  books  were  the  work  of  the  prophet.  So 
Von  Bohlen,  Gesenius  {Gesck.  d.  Hebr.  Spr.  32), 
and  Hartmanu  (^Hist.  Krit.  Forsoh.  660).  Konig, 
on  the  other  hand  {Alttest.  Stud.  ii.  12  ff.),  has 
shown  not  only  that  this  idiomatic  resemblance  has 
been  made  too  much  of  (see  also  Keil,  Einl.  p.  117), 
but  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  of 
style  between  the  two  books.  And  De  Wette  re- 
marks {Einl.  p.  191),  "  Zu  viel  hehauptet  uher 
diese  Yerwandtschaft  von  Bohlen,  Gen.  s.  clxvii." 

(5.)  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  a 
Jew  living  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  (Gesch.  des  V.  I.  i.  171).  He 
thinks  that  a  pious  Jew  of  that  age,  gifted  with 
prophetic  power  and  fully  alive  to  all  the  evils  of 
his  time,  sought  thus  to  revive  and  to  impress 
more  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
the  great  lessons  of  that  Law  which  he  saw  they 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  He  avails  himself 
tlierefore  of  the  groundwork  of  the  earlier  history, 
and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  expression.  But 
as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a  coiTupt  nation,  he  only 
makes  use  of  historical  notices  tor  the  purpose  of 
introducing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
more  effect.  Tiiis  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as 
a  master  of  his  subject,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
gives  fresh  vigour  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  means 
of  those  new  prophetic  truths  which  had  so  lately 
become  the  hei'itage  of  his  people.  Ewald  fmther 
considers  that  there  are  passages  in  Deuteronomy 
borrowed  fi-om  the  books  of  Job  and  Isidah  (iv.  32 
from  Job  viii.  8,  audxxviii.  29,  30,  35  from  Job  v. 
14,  xxxi.  10,  ii.  7,  and  xxviii.  49,  &c.  from  Is.  v. 
26  ff.,  xxxiii.  19),  and  much  of  it  aldn  to  Jeremiah 
{Gesch.  i.  171,  note).  The  song  of  Moses  (xxxii.) 
is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but 
is  nevertheless  later  than  the  time  of  Solomon. 
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I).  Date  of  Composition.  VV;is  the  Book  really 
written,  as  its  Itviigimge  certainly  implies,  bofoi-e 
the  entry  of  Israel  'into  tlie  Promised  Land  ?  Not 
only  does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  con- 
tjuned  in  the  Book  were  delivered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  ill  the  last  month  of  the  40  years'  wan- 
deriii!;,  and  when  the  people  were  just  about  to 
enter  Canaan  (i.  1-5),  but  he  tells  us  with  still 
further  exactness  that  all  the  words  of  this  Law 
were  written  at  the  same  time  in  the  Book  (xxxi.  9). 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  goodly  land  lay  even 
now  before  their  eyes  seems  everywhere  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  thoug-hts  of  the  legislator,  and  to 
lend  a  peculiar  solemnity  ito  his  words.  Hence  we 
constantly  meet  with  such  expressions  as  *'  Whpn 
Jehovah  thy  (Jod  bringeth  thee  into  the  land 
which  He  hath  sworn  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee," 
or  '*  v/hither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it."  This 
phraseology  is  so  constant,  and  seems  to  fall  in  so 
natui-ally  with  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
the  Book,  that  to  suppose  it  was  written  long  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  (De  Wette,  v.  Lengerke  and  others), 
or  in  th;it  of  Manasseh  (Ewald  as  above)^  is  not 
only  to  make  the  Book  au  historical  romance,  but 
to  attribute  very  considerable  inventive  skill  to  the 
author  (as  Ewald  in  fact  does). 

De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  that  the  character  of 
the  Laws  is  sucli  as  of  itself  to  presuppose  a  long 
residence  in  the  land  of  Canaim.  He  instances  the 
'  allusion  to  the  temple  (xii.  and  xvi.  1-7),  the  pro- 
vision for  the  right  discharge  of  the  kingly  and 
prophetical  offices,  the  rules  for  civil  and  military 
organisation  and  the  state  of  the  Levites,  who  are 
represented  as  living  without  cities  (though  such 
are  granted  to  them  in  Num.  xxxv.)  and  without 
tithes  (allotted  to  them  in  Num.  xviii.  20,  &c.). 
But  in  the  passages  cited  the  temple  is  not  named, 
much  less  is  it  spoken  of  as  already  existing :  on 
the  contrary,  the  phrase  employed  is  *'  The  place 
which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose."  Again, 
to  suppose  that  Moses  was  incapable  of  providing 
for  the  future  and  very  difierent  position  of  his 
people  as  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  to  deny 
him  even  ordinai-y  sagacity.  Without  raising  the 
question  about  his  divine  commission,  surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assume  that  so  wise  and  great  a 
legislator  would  foresee  the  growth  of  a  polity  and 
would  be  anxious  to  regulate  its  due  administration 
in  the  fear  of  Cod.  Hence  he  would  guard  against 
ialse  prophets  and  seducers  to  idolatry.  As  regards 
the  Levites,  Moses  might  have  expected  or  even 
desired  that,  though  possessing  cerfciin  cities  (which, 
however,  were  inhabited  by  others  as  well  as  thi-m- 
selves),  they  should  not  be  confined  to  those  cities 
but  .scsittci-ed  over  the  face  of  the  countiy.  This 
must  have  been  the  case  at  first,  owing  to  the  very 
gradual  occupation  of  the  new  territory.  The  mo'O 
lact  that  in  giving  them  certain  rights  in  Deut. 
nuthing  is  said  of  an  earlier  provision  in  Num.  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  this  earlier  provision 
was  unknown  or  had  ceased  to  be  in  force. 

Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  such  as  the 
mention  of  th<'  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  Qv. 
19,  xvii,  :-;);  the  punishintdit  tif  stoning  (xvii.  l>, 
xxii.  '^1,  Sec);  the  name  Feast  of  Tabernacles; 
and  the  motive  for  keeping  the  Sabbath,  are  of" 
little  foiTf.  In  Amos  v.  'Jfi,  Saturn  is  said  to  hiiv«' 
been  worshipp.-ij  in  the  wilderness;  the  punislmicnt 
of  stoning  is  found  also  in  the  older  documents ; 
the  J'\':ust  of  Tabernacles  agi'eos  with  Lev.  xxiii. 
'M;  ami  the  niutivc  alli-ged  ibr  the  observance  of 
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the    Sabbath    at    le;ist    does    not    exclude    other 
motives. 

A  fuither  discussion  of  the  question  of  author- 
ship, as  well  as  of  the  date  of  the  legislation  in 
Deuteronomy,  must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 
[Pentatioucii.I  [J.  J,  S.  P.] 

DEVIL  (Amj3o\(is  ;  Dinholus ;  properly  "  one 
wTio  sets  at  variance,"  5iaj8aA.AE( ;  comp.  Plat. 
Symp.  p.  222,  C.  D.  j  and  generally  a  "  slanderer  " 
or  "false  accuser"). 

The  word  is  found  in  the  plural  number  and 
adjective  sense  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  3; 
and  Tit.  ii.  3.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  used  with 
the  article  as  a  descriptive  name  of  Satan  [Satan], 
excepting  that  in  John  vi.  70  it  is  applied  to 
Judas  (as  "  Satan"  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  2:-J), 
because  they — the  one  permanently,  and  the  othei 
for  the  moment — were  doing  Satan's  work. 

The  name  describes  him  as  slandering  God  to 
man,  and  man  to  God. 

The  former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his 
great  work  of  temptation  to  evil ;  and  is  not  only 
exemplified  but  illustrated  jis  to  its  general  nature 
and  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  Gen.  iii.  We 
find  there  that  its  essential  characteristic  is  the 
representation  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  and  srllish 
Kuler,  seeking  His  own  good  and  not  that  of  His 
creatures.  The  eil'ect  is  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of 
freedom  in  man  to  seek  a  tancied  independence ; 
and  it  is  but  a  slight  step  further  to  impute  false- 
hood or  craelty  to  Him.  The  success  of  the  devil's 
slander  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  the  Fall,  but  in  the  con-uptions  of  most  mytho- 
logies, and  especially  in  the  honible  notion  of  the 
divine  (pdSvos,  which  ran  through  so  many.  (Sec 
c.  g.  Herod,  i.  32,  vii.  4G.)  The  same  slander  is 
implied  rather  than  expressed  in  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord,  and  overcome  by  the  laith,  which  trusts 
in  God's  love  even  where  its  signs  may  be  hidden 
from  the  eye.  (Comp.  the  unmasking  of  a  similar 
slander  by  Peter  in  Acts  v.  4.) 

The  other  work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  man 
before  God,  is,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  unin- 
telligible to  us.  The  All-Seeing  Judge  can  need 
no  accuser,  and  the  All-Pure  could,  it  might  seem, 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  Evil  One.  But  in 
truth  the  question  touches  on  two  mysteries,  the 
relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite  spirit,  and  the 
permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Him  who  is  "  the  Good."  As  a  part  of 
these  it  must  be  \'iewed, — to  the  latter  csjjccially 
it  belongs ;  and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  great 
mystery  of  all,  is  also  one  in  which  the  facts  are 
proved  to  us  by  incontrovertible  evidence. 

The  fact  of  the  devil's  accusation  of  man  to  God 
is  stated  generally  in  Kev.  xii.  10,  where  he  is 
called  *'  the  accuser  [Kariiytap)  of  our  brethren,  who 
accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night,"  and 
exemplified  plainly  in  the  case  of  Job.  Ita  essence  ;ls 
before  is  the  imputatiou  of  selfish  motives  ("Job  i.  9, 
10),  and  its  refutjition  is  placed  in  the  selt-sacri Hr(( 
of  those  '*  who  loved  not  their  own  lives  unto  death." 
For  details  see  Satax,  [A.  B.] 

DEW  (bo  ;  ^p6(yos,  ros).  This  in  the  summer 
is  so  copious  in  I'ah'stiic  that  it  supplies  to  some 
extent  the  absence  of  lain  (ICcchis.  xviii.  16,  xliii. 
22),  andbf'comcs  important  to  the  agriculturist;  iis 
a  proof  of  this  copiousness  the  well-known  ^.ign  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  37,  39,  4U)  may  be  adduced. 
Thus  it  is  coupled  in  the  divine  blessing  with  rain, 
or  mentioned  as  a  piime  nource  of  fertility  ^Gcn, 
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xxvii.  28;  Dout.  xxxiii.  i;^, ;  Zech.  viii.  12),  and  its 
withdrawal  is  attribatod  to  a  curse  (2  Sam,  i.  21  ; 
1  K.  xvii.  1 ;  Hag.  1.  10).  It  becomes  a  leading 
object  in  prophetic  imagery  by  reason  of  its  pene- 
trating moisture  without  the  appai'ent  effort  of  rain 
(Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  19;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3; 
Prov.  xix.  12 ;  Is.  xxvi.  19  ;  Hos.  xiv.  5  ;  Mic.  v. 
7)  ;  wliile  its  speedy  evanescence  typifies  the  tran- 
sient goodness  of  the  hypoci-ite  (Hos.  vi.  4,  xiii.  3). 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  token  of  exposure  in  the  night 
(Cant.  V.  2  ;  Dan.  iv.  15,  23, 25-33,  v.  21).    [H.  H.] 

DIADEM  (fj^py,  pjiay,  or  nD5VP;  ^^^o 

nT'QV),  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
translation  of  the  above  Hebrew  terms.  They 
occur  in  poetical  passages,  in  which  neither  the 
Hebi'cw  nor  the  English  words  appear  to  be  used 
with  any  special  force.  nS^V^  ^^  strictly  used 
for  the  "  mitre  "  of  the  high-pnest.     [MiTRE.] 

What  the  *'  diadem  "  of  the  Jews  was  we  know 
not.  That  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  was  a 
fillet  of  silk,  two  inches  broad,  bound  round  the 
head  and  tied  behmd,  the  mvention  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Liber  (Plm.  H.  N.  vii.  56,  57).  Its 
colom-  was  generally  white  (Tac.  An.  vi.  37  ;  Sil. 
Ital.  xvi.  2-41) ;  sometimes,  however,  it  was  of  blue, 
like  that  of  Darius,  cerulea  fascia  alho  distincta 
(Q.  Curt.  iii.  3,  vi.  20;  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  3,  §13)  ; 
and  it  was  sown  with  pearls  or  other  gems  (Gibbon, 
i.  392  ;  Zech.  ix.  16),  and  enriched  with  gold 
(Rev.  ix.  7).  Itwaspeculiarly  the  mark  of  Oriental 
sovereigns  (1  Mace.  xiii.  32, ri)  didhrifia rrjs' Afflas), 
and  hence  the  deep  offence  caused  by  the  attempt  of 
Caesar  to  substitute  it  for  the  laurel  crown  appro- 
priated to  Roman  emperors  {sedebat  .  .  .  coro- 
natus ;  .  .  .  diadema  ostendis,  Cic.  Fhil.  ii.  34)  : 
when  some  one  crowned  his  statue  with  a  laurel- 
wreath,  uandidae  fasciae  praeligatam^  the  tribunes 
instantly  ordered  the  fiUet  or  diadem  to  be  removed, 
and  the  man  to  be  thrown  into  prison  (Suet.  Caes. 
79).  Caligula's  wish  to  use  it  was  considered  an 
act  of  insanity  (Suet.  Cal.  22).  Heliogabalus  only 
wore  it  in  private.  Antony  assumed  it  in  Egypt 
(Flor.'iv.  11),  but  Diocletian  (or,  according  to 
Aurel.  Victor,  Aui'elian)  first  assumed  it  as  a  badge 
of  the  empire.  Representations  of  it  may  be  seen 
on  the  coins  of  any  of  the  later  emperors  (Tillemont, 
Hist.  Imp.  m.  531). 

A  crown  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in 
battle  (2  Sam.  i.  10  ;  similarly  it  is  represented  on 
coins  of  Theodosius  as  encircling  his  helmet)  ;  but  in 
all  probability  this  was  not  the  state  crown  (2  Sam. 
xii.  30),  although  used  in  the  coronation  of  Joash 
(2  K.  xi.  12).  Kitto  supposes  that  the  state  crown 
may  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Athaliah  ;  but 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  lay  any  great  stress  on  the 
word  "It^  in  this  place,  especially  as  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  state  crown  was  kept  in  the  Temple. 

In  Esth.  i.  11,  ii.  17,  we  have  "IHS  {tcirapis^ 
KiSapis)  for  the  turban  (ffToX^  $v(r(rivr],  vi.  8) 
woi-n  by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent 
persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as  a  special  favour 
(viii,  15,  bLdBij/xa  fSufftrtvov  irofxpvpovv).  The 
diadem  of  the  king  differed  from  that  of  others  in 
having  an  erect  triangular  peak  (Kvpfiacrla,  Aristoph, 
Av.  487 ;  ^v  ol  ^a<Ti\e7s  }i6vov  opQ^v  4ip6povv 
irapa  Uepffais,  oi  5e  (TrpaTijyol  it.€K\ip.€V7]v ,  Suid. 

s.v.  rlapa,  andHesych.).  Possibly  the  l!^7413  of 
Dan.  iii,  21  is  a  tiara  (as  in  LXX.,  where  however 
Drusius  and  others  invert  the  words  Kal  ridpais 
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Kttl  irepiKV7}ix7cn.),  A.  V,  "hat,"  Some  render  it 
by  tibiale  or  calceamentum.  Schleusuer  suggests 
that  Kpd>^u\os  may  be  derived  from  it.  The  tiara 
generally  had  pendent  flaps  falling  on  the  shoulders. 
(See  Paschalius,  de  Corona,  p.  573  ;  Brissouius,  de 
Regn.  Fers.,  &c. ;  Layard,  ii.  320;  >-'cacchus 
Myrothec.  iii.  38 ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  xiv,  13). 

The  words  D^S^P  *'!1"''"1P  ^  ^''-  ^■^'"-  ^^ 
mean  long  and  flowing  tmbans  of  gorgeous  colours 
(LXX.  Trapd^airra,  where  a  better  reading  is 
TidpaL  jSa-TTTttO-    [Grown.]  [K,  W.  F.] 


Obverse  of  Tetradrachm  of  Tigniaca,  kion  of  Syria,     tlvtul  of  kioR 
with  uiiutuiu,  to  tlie  ri(;ht. 

DIAL  (DwVp  ;  ava^ad/ioi ;  horohgium).  The. 
word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "steps"  in 
A.  V,  (Ex.  XX.  26  ;  1  K.  X.  19),  and  '*  degrees"  in 
A.  V.  (2  K.  XX.  9,  10,  11;  Is,  xxxviii.  8),  where, 
to  give  a  consistent  rendering,  we  should  read  with 
the  margin  the  "  degrees"  rather  th;ui  the  "  dial" 
of  Ahaz.  In  the  absence  of  any  materials  for  de- 
termining the  shape  and  structure  of  the  solar  in- 
stiTunent,  which  certainly  appears  intended,  the 
best  coui'se  is  to  follow  the  most  strictly  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  consider  with  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerome  (Comm.  on  Is.  xxxviii. 
8),  that  the  ni/VD  were  really  stairs,  and  that 
the  shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column  or  obelisk 
on  the  top)  fell  on  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  them  according  as  the  sun  was  low  or  high. 
The  terrace  of  a  palace  might  easily  be  thus  or- 
namented. Ahaz's  tastes  seem  to  have  led  him 
in  pursuit  of  foreign  cm-iosities  (2  K.  xvi.  10), 
and  his  intimacy  with  Tiglath-Pileser  gave  him 
probably  an  opportunity  of  procuring  from  As- 
syria the  pattern  of  some  such  stru(;ture ;  and 
this  might  readily  lead  the  "  princes  of  Babylon" 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  31)  to  "  inquire  of  the  wonder,"  viz. 
the  alteration  of  the  shadow,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  Herodotus  (ii.  109)  mentions  that  the  Egyp- 
tians received  ft-om  the  Babylonians  the  Tr6\os  and 
the  yvcbfiav,  and  the  division  ot  the  day  into  twelve 
hours.  Of  such  division,  however,  the  0.  T.  con- 
tains no  undoubted  trace,  nor  does  any  word  proved 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  "  hour  "  occur  in  the  course 
of  it,  although  it  is  possible  that  I*&.  cii.  11,  and  cix. 
23,  may  contain  allusion  to  the  progress  of  a  shadow 
as  measuring  diurnal  time.  In  John  xi.  9  the  day 
is  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  twelve  hours.  As 
regards  the  physical  chai-acter  of  the  sign  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  in  Is,  xxxviii,  8,  it 
seems  useless  to  attempt  to  analyse  it ;  uo  doubt 
an  alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  gnomon,  or 
column,  &c.,  might  easily  effect  such  an  apparent 
retrogression ;  but  the  whole  idea,  which  is  that  of 
Divine  interference  with  the  course  of  nature  in 
behalf  of  the  king,  resists  such  an  attempt  to  bring 
it  within  the  compass  of  mechanism. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  D'tJ^H  of  Is.  xvii. 
2  F  2 
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8,  xxvii.  9  ;  Ez.  vi.  4,  6,  rendered  in  the  margin  of 
tlie  A.  V.  "  sun-images,"  were  gnomons  to  measure 
time  (Jalm,  ArcJiaeol.  i.  i.  539),  but  tlaere  seems 
no  adequate  ground  for  tliis  tlieory,  [H.  H.] 

DIAMOND  (D'^ri* ;  taxrms  ;  jaspis),  a  pre- 
cious stone,  tlic  thii'd  in  tlie  second  row  on  tlie 
breast-plate  of  the  High-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  11),  and  mentioned  by  Ezeltiel  (xxviii.  1  i) 
among  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre. 
Gesenius  has  noticed  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
the  terms  used  in  the  versions  for  each  of  the 
Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones  in  the  above  pas- 
sages, the  translators  or  transcribers  having  appa- 
rently altered  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 
Jao-TTis  seems  to  be  the  word  in  the  LXX.  corre- 
sponding to  DPn*,  but  most  ancient  commentators 
give  6vv^j  oyix^^^i  onychinus.  Our  translation, 
"  diamond,"  is  derived  from  Eben  Esra,  aiid  is 
defended  by  Braun  {de  Vest.  Sacerd.  ii.  13). 
Kalisch  (on  Ex.  p.  536)  says  "  perhaps  Emerald." 
The  etymology  (from  Obn,  to  strike,  or  crush) 
leads  us  to  suppose  a  hard  stone.  The  emerald, 
which  is  of  a  green  colour,  of  vai'ious  depths,  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  the  topaz,  and  stands  next  to  the 
ruby  in  value.  The  same  authority  doubts  whether 
'the  art  of  engraving  on  the  diamond  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  since  they  did  not  even  understand 
how  to  cut  the  ruby. 

Respecting  TDE',  which  is  translated  "  diamond" 
in  Jcr.  xvii.  1,  see  under  Adamant.         [W.  D.] 

DIA'NA.  This  Latin  word,  properly  denoting 
a  Roman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the 
Greek  Artemis  {"ApTe/iis),  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  Ephesians,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  narrative  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephesian  Diana 
was,  however,  regarded  as  invested  with  very  dif- 
ferent attributes,  and  made  the  object  of  a  different 
worship,  from  the  ordinary  Diana  of  the  Greeks, 
and  is  rather  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Astarte 
and  other  female  divinities  of  the  East.  K.  0.  MUUer 
says  (Hist,  of  the  Dorians,  i.  403,  Eng.  trans.), 
"  everything  that  is  related  of  this  deity  is  singular 
and  foreign  to  the  Greeks.'* 

Guhl,  indeed  {Ephesiaca,  78-86),  takes  the  con- 
trary view,  and  endeavours  in  almost  all  points  to 
identify  her  with  the  true  Greek  goddess.  And  in 
some  respects  there  was  doubtless  a  fusion  of  the 
two.  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools, 
and  of  harbours ;  and  these  conditions  are  satisfied 
by  the  situation  of  the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus. 
Coressus,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  the  city  stood, 
is  connected  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  with  K6pr\. 
We  may  refer  also  to  the  popular  notion  that, 
when  the  temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  of  Alex- 
ander's birth,  the  calamity  occurred  because  the 
goddess  was  absent  in  the  character  of  Lucina. 
Again,  on  coins  of  Ephesus  we  sometimes  find  her 
exhibited  as  a  huntress  and  with  a  stag.  But  the 
true  Ephesian  Diana  is  represented  in  a  form  en- 
tirely alien  from  Greek  art.  St.  Jerome's  words 
are  {Praefat.  ad  JUphes.),  "  Scribebat  Paulus  ad 
Ji^pliesios  Dianam  colentes,  non  banc  veuatricem, 
quae  arcum  tenet  et  succincta  est,  sed  istam 
multimammiam,  quam  Graeci  TroKifiiKrioy  vocant, 
ut  scilicet  ex  ipsa  efiigie  mentirentur  omnium  earn 
bestiarum  et  viventium  e.sse  nutricem."  Guhl  in- 
deed supposes  tliis  mode  of  representation  to  have 
I'eference  simply  tx)  the  fountains  over  which  the 
goddess  presided,  conceiving  the  multiplication  of 
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breasts  to  be  similiu'  to  the  multiplication  of  eyes 
in  Argus  or  of  heads  in  Typhoeus.  But  the  correct 
view  is  undoubtedly  that  which  treats  this  peculiar 
form  as  a  symbol  of  the  productive  and  nutritive 
powers  of  nature.  This  is  the  form  under  wliich 
the  Ephesian  Diana,  so  called  for  distinction,  was 
always  represented,  wherever  worshipped ;  and  the 
worship  extended  to  many  places,  such  as  Samos, 
Mitylene,  Perga,  Hierapolis,  and  Gortyna,  to  men- 
tion those  only  which  occur  in  the  N.  T.  or  tlie 
Apocrypha.     The  coin  below  will  give  some  notion 
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of  the  image,  which  was  grotesque  and  archaic  in 
character.  The  head  wore  a  mural  crown,  each 
hand  held  a  bar  of  metal,  and  the  lower  pai't  ended 
in  a  rude  block  covered  with  figures  of  animals 
and  mystic  inscriptions.  This  idol  was  regarded  as 
an  object  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  was  believed  to 
have  fallen  down  from  heaven  (rov  AiOTrcToOs, 
Acts  xix.  35). 

The  Oriental  character  of  the  goddess  is  shown 
by  the  nature  of  her  hierarchy,  which  consisted  of 
women  and  eunuchs,  the  former  called  MeXfo'trat, 
the  latter  Meyd$v(ot.  At  their  head  was  a  higli- 
priest  called  'Etro'^t/.  These  terms  have  probably 
some  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  bee  was 
sacred  to  the  Ephesian  Diana  (Aristoph.  Han. 
1273).  For  the  temple  considered  as  a  work  of 
art  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Ephesus.  No 
arms  were  allowed  to  be  worn  in  its  piecincts. 
No  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered.  Hei*e  also,  as  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  were  the  piivileges 
of  asylum.  This  is  indicated  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  Ephesus  (Akei-man,  in  Trans,  of  the  Numismatic 
Soo.  1841) ;  and  we  find  an  interesting  proof  of 
the  continuance  of  these  privileges  in  impei-ial 
times  in  Tao.  Ann.  iii.  61  (Ktrab.  xiv.  641  ;  Pans, 
vii.  2 ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  33).  The  temple  had  a  large 
revenue  from  endowments  of  various  kinds.  It  was 
also  the  public  treasury  of  the  city,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  safest  bank  for  private  individuals. 

The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acts  xix.  28),  "  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !"  and  the  strong  expression 
in  ver.  27,  "whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shippeth,"  may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  term  iieyi\T]  was  evi- 
dently a  title  of  honour  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  Ephesian  goddess.  We  find  it  in  inscriptions 
(as  in  Boeokh,  Corp.  Insc.  2963,  c),  and  in 
Xenophon's  .Bp/ieswca,  i.  11.  (For  the  Ephesian 
Xenophon,  see  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Mytliol.)  As  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  "  all  Asia  "  regarded 
tliis  worehip,  independently  of  the  fact  that  Ephesus 
was  the  capital  of  the  province,  we  may  refer  to 
such  passages  as  the  following :  i  r^t  'Ao-iiis  va6$, 
Corp.  Insc.  I,  e. ;  "  communiter  a  dvitatibus  Asiae 
factum,"  Liv.  1.  45;  "  tota  Asia  cxtruente,"  Plin. 
xvi.  79  ;  "  factum  a  tota  Asia,"  ib.  xxxvi.  21.  As 
to  the  notoriety  of  the  worship  throughout  "  the 
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woi'ld,"  Pausanias  tells  us  (iv.  31)  that  the  Ephe- 
sian  Diffeia  was  more  honoured  privately  than  any 
other  deity,  which  accounts  for  the  large  manu- 
facture and  wide-spread  sale  of  the  "  silver  shrines" 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (ver.  24),  and  not  by  him 
only.  Tliis  specific  worship  was  publicly  adopted 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  various  and  distant  places: 
nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  games  celebrated  at 
Ephesus  in  connexion  with  it,  or  the  treaties  made 
with  other  cities  on  this  half-religious,  half-political 
basis.  [J.  S.  H.] 

DIBLA'IM  (D^^l'1;  Ae$nKaiix;  Dehelaim), 
mother  of  Hosea's  wife  Gomer  (Hos.  i.  3). 

DIB'LATH  (accurately  BiBLAii,  11^3 '1,  the 
word  in  the  text  being  nn?i1  =  **  to  Diblah :" 

T  T  :    • 

Ae^XaOci;  Deblatha),  a  place  named  only  in  Ez. 
vi.  14,  as  if  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  land  of  Israel : — "  I  will  ....  make  the  land 
desolate  ....  *  from '  the  wilderness  {Midhar)  to 
Diblah."  The  word  Midbar  being  ti-equently  used 
for  the  nomad  country  on  the  south  and  south-east 
of  Palestine,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Diblah 
was  in  the  noi-th.  To  this  position  Beth-diblathaim 
or  Almon-diblathaim  in  Moab  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  are  obviously  unsuitable  ;  and  indeed  a 
place  which  like  Diblathaim  was  on  the  extreme 
east  border  of  Moab,  and  never  included  even  in 
the  allotments  of  Reuben  or  Gad,  could  hardly  be 
chosen  as  a  landmark  of  the  boundary  of  Israel. 
The  only  name  in  the  north  at  all  like  it  is  Riblah, 
and  the  lettei-s  D  (*!)  and  U  C*1)  are  so  much 
alike  and  so  frequently"  interchanged,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  copyists,  that  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  Riblah  is  the  right  reading.  The 
conjecture  is  due  to  Jerome  (Comm.  m  loc),  but  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  and  other 
scholars  (Ges.  Thes.  312  ;  and  see  Davidson,  ffeb. 
2c'xt,  Ez.  vi.  14).  Riblah,  though  an  old  town,  is  not 
heard  of  during  the  early  and  middle  course  of  Jewish 
history,  but  shortly  before  the  date  of  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy it  had  started  into  a  terable  prominence 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on 
the  last  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  massacres  of  the 
priests  and  chief  men  of  .Jerusalem  perpetrated  there 
by  order  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  [G.] 

Dl'BON  (p'''=T;  Aai^ccp,  Aij^cl^fv;  Bibon),  a 
town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  rich  pas- 
toral country,  which  was  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  children  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3, 
34).  From  this  circumstance  it  possibly  received 
the  name  of  Dibon-gad.  Its  first  mention  is  in 
the  ancient  fi"agment  of  poetry  Num.  sxi.  30,  and 
from  this  it  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  Moabites,  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
being  both  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  ai'e  not 
likely  to  have  observed  the  division  of  towns  ori- 
ginally made  with  the  same  strictness  as  the  more 
settled  people  on  the  west,  and  accordingly  we  find 
Dibon  counted  to  Reuben  in  the  lists  of  Joshua 
(xiii.  9 — LXX.  omits — 17).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  however,  it  was  again  in  possession 
of  Moab  (Is.  XV.  2  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22,  comp.  24). 
In  the  same  denunciations  of  Isaiah  it  appears, 
probably,  under  the  name  of  Dimon,  M  and  B 
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"  See  Deuel,  Dimnah,  &c.  It  is  in  the  LXX.  Yer- 
Hion  that  the  corruption  of  D  into  E,  is  most  frequently 
to  be  observed  ;  Disbon  to  Rhison,  Dodanira  to  Rho- 
dioi,  &c.  &c.  A  case  in  point  is  Riblah  itself,  which 
in  the  LXX.  is  more  often  AejSAaOa  than  'Pe^Kaed. 


being  convertible  in  Hebrew,  and  the  change  ad- 
mitting of  a  play  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of 
Isaiah.  The  two  names  were  both  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Jerome  (comm.  in  Josh,  xv.,  quoted  by 
lieland,  735).  The  last  passages  appear  to  indicate 
that  Dibon  wati  on  an  elevated  situation :  not  only  is 
it  expressly  said  to  be  a  "  high  place"  (Is.  xv.  2), 
but  its  inhabitants  are  bid  to  '*  come  down"  from 
their  glory  or  their  stronghold.  Under  the  name 
of  Dabon  or  Debon  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon.  It  was  then  a 
very  large  village  (kc^jUt;  ira/xfieyedTjs)  beyond  tiie 
Amon.  In  modern  times  the  name  Dkiban  has 
been  discovered  by  Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles 
(142),  and  Burckliardt  {Sijr.  372)  as  attached  to 
extensive  ruins  on  the  Romau  road,  about  thi'ee 
miles  north  of  the  Arnoii  {^Wady  Modjeb).  All 
agree,  however,  in  describing  these  ruins  as  lying 
low. 

2.  One  of  the  towns  which  was  re-inhabited  by 
the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  25).  Fi'om  its  mention  with  Jekab- 
zeel,  Moladali,  and  other  towns  of  the  south, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with 
DiMONAH.  [G.J 

DI'BON-GAD  (n5  pn;  Aai^ibpTkS;  Dibon- 
gad),  one  of  the  halting-places  pf  the  Israelites. 
It  was  in  Moab  between  Ije-abauim  and  Almon- 
DIBLATIIAIM  (Num.  xxxiii.  45,  46).  It  was  no 
doubt  the  same  place  which  is  generally  called 
Dibon  ;  but  whether  it  received  the  name  of  Gad 
from  the  tribe,  or  originally  possessed  it,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  [G.] 

DIB'KI  (^"ll*!;  Aa^p€i;  Dibri),  a  Danite, 
father  of  Shelomith,  a  woman  who  had  man'ied  an 
Egyptian  and  whose  son  was  stoned  for  having 
"  blasphemed  the  Name"  [{.  e.  of  Jehovah]  (Lev. 
xxiv.  11). 

DIDRACHMON  {didpaxfiov  ;  didraclima). 
[Money  ;  Shekel,] 

DID'YMUS  (Ai^vyLos),  that  is,  the  Twin,  a 
surname  of  the  apostle  Thomas  (Jolin  xi.  16,  xx.  24, 
xxi.  2).    [Thomas.] 

DIKXAH  (nbjp'n;  A^KKa;  Decla  ;  Gen.  x. 
27  ;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  a  son  of  Joktan,  whose  settle- 
ments, in  common  with  those  of  the  other  sons  of 
Joktan,  must  be  looked  for  in  Arabia.  The  name 
in  Hebrew  signifies  '*  a  palm-tree^'  and  the  cognate 

word  in  Arabic  (Jtij^),  "  a  palm-tree  abounding 
with  fruit :"  hence  it  is  thought  that  Diklah  is  ? 
part  of  Arabia  containing  many  palm-trees.  The 
c\ij  ^OLviKOJv,  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia  Felix, 
has  been  suggested  as  preserving  the  Joktanite 
name  (Boch.  Phaleg,  ii.  22)  ;  but  Bochart,  and 
after  him  Gesenius,  refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah 
to  the  Minaei,  a  people  of  Arabia  P'elix  inhabit- 
ing a  palmiferous  country.  Whether  we  follow 
Bochart  and  most  otliers  in  placing  the  Minaei  on 
the  east  borders  of  the  I/ijdz,  southwards  towards 
the  Yemen,  or  follow  Fresnel  in  his  identification 
of  the  Wddee  Dodn  with  the  ten-itory  of  this 
people,  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  Diklah  is 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  No  trace  of  Diklah 
is  known  to  exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  men- 
tion of  a  place  calliid  Dakaiah '^^^  =  ^hp'^)  in 
El-Yemameh  {Kdrmos,  s.  v.),  with  mauy  palm- 
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ticcs  {Mai-asid,  s.  v.).  "  Naklilch  "  (Xjl^)  also 
signifies  a  piilm-trce,  and  is  (.li(>  name  of  many  \Ai\ais, 
especially  NaklUeh  el-Vi'iitdncci/ch,  and  A'ak/ilch 
esh-ShdiFicei/Gh  (here  nicaiiing  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Nakhleh),  two  well-known  towns  situate 
near  each  other.  According  to  some,  the  fornier 
was  a  seat  of  the  worshiji  of  El-Ldtt,  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Thakeef;  and  in  a  ti-adition  of 
Mohammad's,  this  tribe  was  not  of  unmixed  Ish- 
maelite  blood,  but  one  of  four  which  he  thus  ex- 
cepts ; — "  All  the  Arabs  are  [descended]  from  Ish- 
mael,  except  four  tribes;  bulaf  [Sheleph],  Ibul- 
ramiiwt  [Hazarmaveth],  El-Arwdh  [?],  and  Tha- 
keef" {.iiir-dt  ez-Zemdn,  bis). 

Therefore,  1.  Diklah  may  probably  be  recovered 
in  the  place  called  Dakalah  above  mentioned ;  or, 
possibly,  '2.  in  one  of  the  places  named  Nakhleh. 

A  discussion  of  the  vexed  and  intricate  question 
of  the  Minaei  is  beytnd  the  limits  of  this  article  ; 
but  as  they  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  of 
hinli  repute  as  representing  Diklah,  it  is  important 
to  record  an  identification  of  their  true  position. 
This  has  hitherto  never  been  done  ;  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  having  argued  on  the  vague 
anil  contradictory  statements  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers, from  the  fact  tiiat  no  native  mention  of 
so  important  a  people  as  the  Minaei  had  been  dis- 
covered (cf.  Bochai-t,  Phaleg ;  Fresnel's  LMixs, 
Journal  lUiidiqite ;  Jomard,  lUnsai,  in  Mengiu's 
I/ist.  de  rEj/ijpto,  vol.  iii. ;  Caussin,  Kfsuif  &c.). 
There  is,  however,  a  city  and  people  in  the  Yemen 
which  appear  to  cori'espond  in  every  respect  to  the 
position  and  name  of  the  Minaei.  The  latter  is 
written  M^LvaToi,  Mivoiot,  and  Mtvvaiot,  which 
may  be  fairly  rendered  "  people  of  Meif,  of  Miv, 
and  of  Mtvv  ;"  while  the  first  exhibits  the  sound  of 
a  diphthong,  or.  an  attempt  at  a  diphthong.  Tiie 
Greek  account  places  them,  generally,  between  the 
Sabaoans  (identified  with  Seba,  or  Ma-rib;  see 
AiiAniA)  and  the  Hiythiai'au  Sea.  It  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  where  it  should  be  sought  we  find 
a  city  with  a  fortress,  called  Ma'een,  or  Ma'in, 

Mt«  (A'dmoos,  Mardsid,  s. «.),  well-known,  and 

therefore  not  carefully  described  in  the  Arabic  gco- 
grapineal  dictionaries,  but  apparently  near  Snn'd ; 
and  furthej'  that  in  the  same  province  arc  situate  the 

town  of  Mv'ei/n  {     ,jt^ ,  abbr.  dim.  of  the  former), 

whence  the  Benne-Mo^eyn ;  and  the  town  of 
Mu'eeneh  (fern,  of  Ma'een).  The  gent.  n.  would 
be  Ma* celiac,  &c.  The  township  in  which  are  the 
.;itier  two  places  is  named  Siuhdn  (comp.  Niefcuhr, 
Deacr,   l^Ul)  which  was  one  of  the  confederation 

CI  J 

foimed  by  the  ancient  tribe  of  Jenb,  ^.J^,-.^  (ATo- 

rd^id,  s.  v.),  grandson  of  Kahldn,  who  was  brother 
of  Hiniyer  the  Joktanite.  This  identification  is 
reconcileable  with  all  that  is  known  of  llie  Minaei. 
See  further  in  art.  UzAL.  [li.  .S.  I'.] 

DIL'BAN  (|j;'?'l  ;  Aa\<i5;  Alex.  AaKaiv; 
IJcloin),  one  of  tlie  eiti<;s  of  .Judah,  in  the  Sliefelah 
or  low  cuLintl-y  (.Insii.  xv.  38).  If  (lesenius's  intei'- 
[jreljitioii,  "  gourd,"  or  "  cucumbei-,''  be  eoiTCct,  the 
name  is  very  suitiiblo  for  a  place  situated  in  that 
rich  district.  It  is  not  elsewhere  mentioni;d,  nor 
has  it  liiM'ji  subscLjuently  identified  with  cfirtainty. 
\'aii  de  Vc'jilr   (ii.  Iiiu)   sii,Lj;gest4  that   it  may  be 
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the  modern  (ilace  Tina  (l\ie]ie]'t's  map  in  Kobinson. 
B.  Tifnii),  about  tin  ce  miies  north  of  TcU-cs^Sajich  in 
the  mai  itinio  plain  of  I'hilistia,  south  of  Ukron.  [(i . J 

DIM'NAH  (nm  ;  Vat.  omits;  Alex.  Bo/ira ; 
Daimia),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebnlun,  given  to 
the  Mer.-nite  Lcvites  (Josh.  xxi.  cj.5).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  cities  belonging  to 
the  tribe  (Jusli.  xix.  10-1  fi).  In  the  li.st  of  l.e- 
vitical  cities  in  1  .C'lir.  vi.  77  occurs  Uimmiin, 
accurately  Uiraraono  (^3^13")),  which  may  possibly 
be  a  variation  of  Dimnali,  T  being  often  changed 
into  T.  In  this  case  Kimmon  is  probably  the  r"al 
name  (Bertheau,  Chi'oni/it  72, 13 ;  Movers,  ChroniJ;, 
Tl).  [0.] 

DI'MON,  THE  wATKRS  OF  (Jim  ^D;  rh 
CSaip  ri  Aci^tiJi' ;  Alex.  'Ve^jxoiv '^  Dibon),  some 
streams  on  the  east  of  the  Dejul  Sea,  in  the  l.md 
of  Moftb,  agamst  which  Isaitih  is  here  nilmn*; 
denunciations  (Is.  xv.  9).  From  ])ilinii  hmv^ 
named  in  verse  2  of  this  ulinpter,  iis  well  uh  in  the 
lists  of  Mofihiti'  towns  in  .ler.  xlviii.,  and  nci  plno- 
named  Dimon  Imw^  elsewhere  montioncd  as  he- 
longing  to  Moab,  Gesenius  {Cornm-enL  uhvr  Jcs. 
534)  conjectures  that  the  hvo  names  are  tlie 
same,  tlie  iurm  *' Dimon"  being  nsed  for  th"  salte 
of  the  play  between  it  and  the  word  Dam  (D^) 
"blood."     [DinoN,  1.]  [(J.] 

DIMO'NAH  (njl'Dn  ;  'Peytid;  Alex,  ^i/xwrn; 
fJiinoHii),  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  the  jiait 
bordei'ing  on  the  desert  nfldumaea  (Josh.  xv.  'I'J,), 
Dimonah  is  mentioned  in  the  OnumasUcim,  but 
was  evidently  not  known  to  Eusfibius  and  Jeionie, 
nor  has  it  been  identified  in  later  times.  It  jim- 
bably  occurs  under  the  altered  name  of  DIUON  in 
Neh.  xi.  25.  [G.] 

DI'NAH  (n3'''n,  judged  or  avenged,  from  tlu; 
same  root  as  Dan  ;  Aeiva  ;  JUiui),  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  21).  iShc  arcmn- 
panied  her  father  from  Mesopotamia  to  Canaan, 
and,  having  ventured  among  the  inhabitjints,  was 
violated  by  Shechem  the  sou  of  Ilamor,  the  chiri- 
tain  of  the  territory  in  which  her  father  liiid 
settled  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  ago  at  this  timr, 
judging  by  the  subsequent  notice  of  .h'scjili's  a^e 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  from  ];i  to  ITi, 
the  ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Mastei-n  coun- 
tries (Lane''s  Mod.  J'^i/j/j't.  i.  2U8V  SinHlH'm  pro- 
posed to  make  tKe  usual  reparation  by  jiaying  a 
sum  to  the  I^ither  and  manying  her  (Gen,  x.wiv. 
12);  such  reparation  would  have  been  drcinrd 
sufficient  under  tho  Mnsaie  law  (Dent.  xxii.  2H,  29) 
among  tlie  members  of  the  Ili-ljrew  nation.  Uiit 
in  this  case  the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  tin;  crown 
of  the  olTence  consisted  in  its  having  been  (Com- 
mitted by  an  alien  against  the  favoured  people  of 
God  ;  he  had  "  wrought  folly  in  Israel "  (xxxiv.  7). 
The  proposals  of  Hamor,  who  acted  as  his  deputy, 
WiTo  framed  on  the  rerognition  of  the  hithertii 
complete  separation  of  the  two  (jroples;  he  ]>ro- 
posed  the  fusion  of  the  two  Ijy  the  i:stablishment 
of  the  rights  of  intermarriage  and  roinmerce  ;  jnsi 
as  among  the  Romans  they^is  connuhii  and  tho  J"h 
cv>/m/i(V(;»  constil  uti.J  the  i'.ss(-nee  o^  cioitas.  Tlie 
sons  of  Jaeiib,  Ijcnt  upon  revengi-,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  eagerness,  which  Slicchein  sliowfd, 
to  cDert  their  puijiose  ;  iJicy  demanded,  iis  a  comli- 
tioii  of  the  pro]»)sed  union,  the  (:ircumcisir)n  of  the 
.SlHchi'iiiites :    tlie   i):'acti('e    could   not   have  be-n 
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unknown  to  the  Hivites,  for  the  Phoenicians  (Her.  ii, 
104),  and  probably  most  of  the  Canaanite  tribes 
were  circumuiaed.  They  therefore  assented  ;  and 
oil  the  third  day,  when  the  pain  and  lever  lesult^ 
iug  from  the  operation  were  at  the  Ijighest  [Ciii- 
CUMCision],  Simeon  and  Levi,  own  brothers  to 
Dinah,  as  Josephus  observes  {Ant.  i.  21,  §1 ;  d/xo- 
Ix-^Tpioi  a5e\^of),  attacked  them  unexpectedly, 
slew  all  the  males  and  plundered  their  city.  Jacob's 
remark  (ver.  30)  does  not  imply  any  guiltiness  o.. 
the  pax't  of  his  sons  in  this  transaction ;  for  the 
brothers  were  regarded  as  the  proper  guardians  of 
their  sister's  honour,  as  is  still  the  case  among  the 
Bedouins ;  but  he  dreaded  the  revenge  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peoples,  and  even  of  the  family  of  Hamoi", 
some  of  whom  appear  to  have  sui-vived  the  mas- 
sacre (Judg.  ix.  28).  His  escape,  which  Was  won- 
derful, considering  the  extreme  rigour  with  which 
the  laws  of  blood-revenge  have  in  all  ages  prevailed 
in  the  East  [Blood-uevenge],  is  ascribed  to  the 
special  interference  of  Jehovah  (xxxv.  5).  Jo- 
sephus omits  all  reference  to  the  treachery  of  the 
sous  of  Jacob  and  explains  the  easy  capture  of  the  city 
as  occurring  during  the  celebration  of  a  feast  {Ant. 
i.  21,  §2).  The  object  for  which  this  narrative 
is  introduced  into  the  hook  of  Genesis  probably  is, 
partly  to  explain  the  allusion  in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7,  and 
partly  to  exhibit  the  consequences  of  auy  associa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  heathens 
about  them.  Ewald  {Geschichte,  i.  488)  assumes 
that  the  historical  foundation  of  the  narrative  was 
furnished  by  an  actual  fusion  of  the  nomad  Israelites 
with  the  aborigines  of  Shechem,  on  the  gi'ound  that 
the  daughters  of  the  patriarchs  are  generally  no- 
ticed with  an  ethnological  view  ;  the  fonn  in  which 
■  the  narrative  appears  being  merely  the  colouring  of 
a  late  author :  such  a  view  appeal's  to  us  perfectly 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spiiit  of  the 
text.  [W.  L.  B.] 

BI'NAITES  ("i^jn  ;  Aeim7oi ;  Dinaei,  Ezr. 
ir.  9),  the  name  of  some  of  the  Cuthaean  colonists 
who  were  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  by  the 
Assyrian  governor,  after  the  conquest  and  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  under  Shalmaneser.  They  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  and  united  with  their 
fellow-colonists  in  oppo:^ition  to  the  Jews  ;  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  them.  Junius  {Comm. 
in  foe),  without  any  authoiity,  identifies  them 
with  the  people  known  to  geographers  by  the  name 
Dennani.  [W.  A.  W.] 

DINHA'BAH  (nin3'^  ;  Aewo^(£;  Dmaha; 
Gen.  xxxvi.  32  ;  1  Chr.  i.  43),  the  capital  city,  and 
.  probably  the  birthplace,  of  Bela,  son  of  Beor,  king 
of  Edora.  Eusebius  {Onomasticon,  s.  v.)  mentions 
a  village  Dannea  (Damnaba,  Jerome),  eight  miles 
from  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moab  (ontheroad  to  Arnon: 
Jerome),  and  another  on  Mount  Peor,  seven  miles 
from  Esbus  (Heshbon) ;  but  neither  of  these  has 
claimtobetheDinhabahof  Scripture.  R.  Joseph,m 
his  Targum  ("on  1  Chr.  i.  43,  ed.  Wilkins),  finds  a  sig- 
nificance in  the  name.  After  identifying  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor  with  Laban  the  Syrian,  he  adds,  **  And 
the  name  of  his  capital  city  was  Diuhabah,  for  it 
was  given  (ni^n*n''&^)  him  as  a  present."  With 
as  little  probability  Gesenius  conjectured  that  it 
might  signify  dominus,  i.  e.  locus  direptionis,  i.  e. 
praedonum  latihalum  The  name  is  not  uncommon 
among  Semitic  races.  Ptolemy  (v.  15,  §24)  men- 
tions Aaj/d^a  in  Palmyrene  Syiia,  afterwards  a 
bishop's  see ;  and  accoi'ding  to  Zosimus  (iii.  27)  there 
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was  a  Aavd^f]  in  Babylonia.    (Knohel,  Genesis.) 
9        y 

ThePeshitoSyriachasOCTLial,  Daihah,  probably 

a  mistake  for  tr^CTUJ.  [VV.  A.  \V.] 

DIONYS'IA  (Aioz/uCT-ta,  Bacchanalia),  "  the 
feast  of  Bacchus,"  which  was  celebrated,  esiJecially 
in  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance  and  licen- 
tious enthusiasm.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined 
in  the  processions  {Biaffoi),  acting  the  part-  of 
Maenads,  crowned  with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsus 
(cf.  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  767  11. ;  Broudkh.  ad  Tib.  iii. 
6.  2,  who  gives  a  coin  of  Maron^ia,  bearing  a 
head  of  Dionysus  crowned  with  ivy)  ;  and  the 
phallus  was  a  principal  object  in  the  train  (Herod, 
li.  48,  49).  Shortly  before  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  168  B.C.,  in  which  the  Jews 
"were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus 
caiTying  ivy"  (2  Mace.  vi.  7),  the  secret  cl'Io 
bration  of  the  Bacchanalia  in  Italy  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  Roman  senate  (B.C.  186).  The 
whole  state  was  alarmed  by  the  description  of  tin; 
excesses  with  which  the  festival  was  attended  (Li\'. 
xxxix.  8  fF.),  and  a  decree  was  passed  forbidding  its 
obsei"vance  in  Home  or  Italy.  This  fact  offers  the 
best  commentary  on  the  conduct  of  Antiochus;  tor 
it  is  evident  that  rites  which  were  felt  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  comparative  simphcity  of  early 
Roman  worship  must  have  been  peculiarly  j'evolt- 
ing  to  Jews  of  the  Hasmonaean  age  (cf.  Herod,  iv. 
79,  ^Kvdai  rod  BaKx^^^i-i^  ■7r4pi"EA\7](riu  oyeiSi- 
Covffi).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DIONYS'IUS       THE      AKEOPAGITE 

{AioviffLOs   6    ' ApcoirayiTris,   Acts  xvii.    34),  an 

eminent  Athenian,  convei-ted  to  Christianity  by 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  Euseb.  (//.  E.  iii,  4) 
makes  him,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens  (see 
also  ff.  E.  iv.  23).  According  to  a  later  tradition 
given  in  the  martyi'ologies  on  the  authority  of 
Aristides  the  ajjologist,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Athens.  On  the  writings  which  were  once  supposed 
to  have  had  Dionysius  for  their  author,  but  which 
are  now  confessed  to  be  spurious,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  some  neo-Platonisfe  of  the  6th  century,  see 
an  elaborate  discussion  in  Herzog's  Encyclopddle ; 
and  for  further  legends  respecting  himself,  Suidas 
suh  voce,  and  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphy and  Mythology.  [H.  A,] 

DIONY'SUS  {Ai6vv€roSi  Anayva-os,  of  uncer- 
tain derivation),  also  called  Bacchus  (Ba/cxos, 
''laKxos,  the  7ioisy  god :  after  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus), was  properly  the  god  of  wine.  In  Homer 
he  appears  simply  as  the  "frenzied"  god  (//.  vi. 
132),  and  yet  *'  a  joy  to  mortals"  (//.  xiv.  325)  ; 
but  in  later  times  the  most  varied  attributes  were 
centred  in  him  as  the  source  of  the  luxmiant  fer- 
tility of  nature,  and  the  god  of  civilization,  glad- 
ness, and  inspiration.  The  eastern  wanderings  of 
Dionysus  ai'e  well  known  (Strab.  xv.  7,  p.  6S7  ; 
Diet.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  cf.  Luc. 
de  Syria  Dea,  p.  886,  ed.  Bened.).  His  worship, 
however,  was  greatly  modified  by  the  incoj-poration 
of  Eastern  elements,  and  assumed  the  twofold  form 
of  v/ild  orgies  [Dionysia]  and  mystic  rites.  To 
the  Jew  Dionysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  paganism  in  its  most  materiid  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  pa.ssions  and  the 
worst  excesses.     Thus  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  5)  rejects 
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tlie  tradiljoii  that  the  Jews  worahipped  Bacchus 
{Libemm  patre.n ;  cf.  Plut.  Qimest.  Conv.  iv.  6), 
on  the  ground  of  the  "  entire  diversity  of  their 
principles "  {nequaquam  corv/rumtibus  institutis), 
though  he  interprets  this  difFerence  to  their  dis- 
credit. The  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  oppo- 
sition of  the  God  of  Israel  and  Dionysus  explains  the 
punishment  which  Ptolemaeus  Philopator  inflicted 
on  the  Jews  (3  Maoc.  ii.  29),  "  branding  them  with 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus,"  though  Dionysus  may 
have  been  the  patron  god  of  the  Ptolemies  (Grimm, 
on  the  Maoc).  And  it  must  have  been  from  the 
same  circumstance  that  Nicanor  is  said  to  have 
threatened  to  ei'ect  a  temple  of  Dionysns  upon  the 
site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Maco.  xiv.  33). 

[B.  F.  W.] 

DIOSOOEIN'THIUS.     [Months.] 

DIOT'EEPHES  iAioTpe<l>^5),  a  Christian 
mentioned  in  3  John  9,  as  tpiKonpureiav  in  some 
church  to  which  St.  John  had  wi-itten,  and  which, 
on  account  of  his  influence,  did  not  receive  the 
apostle's  authority,  nor  the  messengers  which  he 
had  sent.  It  is  entirely  uncertain  what  church 
is  meant,  as  it  is  who  Gaius  was,  to  whom  the 
epistle  is  addressed.     [Gaius.]  [H.  A.] 

DISCIPLE.    [Edhoation;  Schools.] 

DISCUS  {SlffKos),  one  of  the  exercises  in  the 
Grecian  gymnasia,  which  Jason  the  high-priest  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  which  he  induced  even  the  priests 
to  practise  (2  Mace.  iv.  14).  The  discus  was  a 
circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  made  for  throwing 
to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength  and  dex- 
terity. It  was  indeed  one  of  the  principal  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  practised  in 
the  heroic  age.  (For  details  and  authorities,  see 
Diet,  of  Gr.  ^  Rom,  Ant,  s,  B.) 


Ducobolun,    (0»kTl(7,  Dunk,  dcr  alt.  Kunet,  vol.  i.  no.  139.) 

DISEASES.     [Mkdicine.] 

DISH.     1.  ^BD,  (iesen.  p.  9Sr) :  see  Basin. 

2.  nn^s,  in piur.  only  Din^v,  HTi^V:  '"■  on^s ; 

vSpiiricri,   6  liKd^aarpos,   A4$ris ;  vas,  lebes.     3. 
mjJp :  see  Charger. 

vT  : 
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In  N.  T.  TpvP\lov,  Matt.  xxvi.  23,  Mark  xiv. 
20.  In  ancient  Egypt,  and  also  in  Judaea,  guests 
at  the  table  handled  their  food  with  the  fingers, 
but  spoons  were  used  for  soup  or  other  liquid  food, 
when  required  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  181,  2nd 
ed.).  The  same  is  the  case  in  modern  Egypt.  Each 
person  breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  iu 
the  dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  contents 
of  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel  and 
hand  it  to  a  friend  is  esteemed  a  compliment,  and  to 
refuse  such  an  oirering  is  contrary  to  good  manners. 
Judas  dipping  his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  our 
Loi-d  was  showing  especial  friendliness  and  intimacy. 
Tpv$\lov  is  used  in  LXX.  for  mViPi  sometimes  in 
A.  V.  "charger"  (Ex.  xxv.  29;  Num.  iv.  7,  vii. 
13,  19).  This  is  also  rendered  KOTi\ri  or  half 
sextarius,  i.  e.  probably  a  cup  or  flask  rather  than  a 
dish.  Tpvfixlov  is  in  Vulg.  Matt.  xxvi.  23, 
paropsis;  in  Mai'k  xiv.  20,  catinus,  Schleusner, 
Zex.  in  N.  T.  rpvPAlov  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg,  i.  193 ; 
Chardin,  Voy.  iv.  53,  54 ;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de 
I'Arab.  46).     [Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

DIS'HANdB'n;  'Pio-tSi/;  /)isa»),  the  youngest 
son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  28,  30  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  38,  42).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DISHON  (tiB'*'1 ;  Ar)iri6</ ;  Dison).     1.  The 

fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  26,  30;  1  Chr.  i. 
38).  2.  The  son  of  Anah  and  gi-andson  of  Seir 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  25 ;  1  Chr.  1.  38).  Dishon  and  Dishan 
belong  to  the  same  root,  which  may  possibly  re- 
appeai'  iu  the  name  Veisoh  noticed  by  Abulfeda 
{Tlist,  Anteisl,  p.  196).  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  ti'ibes  descended  from  these  patriarchs  is . 
uncertain.  ICnobel  (^Comm,  in  loc)  places  them  to 
E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Altaha^  on  the  ground 
that  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Dishon,  Eshban,  and 
Hemdan  may  be  identilied  with  Usbany  and  //(/- 
meidij,  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Omran,  Such 
identifications  must  be  received  with  caution,  as 
similar  names  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Arabia — 
Hannde,  for  instance,  near  Tayf,  and  again  Ifain- 
dan,  which  bears  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the 
original  name,  near  Sana  (Burckhardt's  Arabia^  i. 
156,  ii.  376).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DISPEESION,  THE  JEWS  OP  THE, 
or  simply  The  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title 
applied  to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in 
foreign  countries  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  dunng  the  peiiod  of  the  second 
Temple.  The  original  word  applied  to  tliose  foreign 
settlers  (JwPi ;  cf.  Jer.  xxiv.  5,  xxviii.  4,  &c.,  from 
rh\,  to  strip  naked ;  so  S<n-1^J  »33,  Ezr.  vi.  16) 
conveys  the  notion  of  spoliation  and  ijereavemont,  as 
of  men  removed  from  the  Temple  and  home  of  their 
fathers;  but  in  the  LXX.  the  ideas  of  a  "sojourn- 
ing" (jieroiKeffia)  and  of  a  "  colony  "  (Airot/cfa) 
were  combined  with  that  of  a  "  captivity  "  (ai'xM"^!"- 
aia),  while  the  tenn  "  dispersion"  (Siainropi,  first 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  nij)f  ;  cf.  Jer.  xxxiv.  17),  which 
finally  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  pnople 
thus  scattered  *'  to  the  utmost  pai'ts  of  heaven  " 
(Deut.  XXX.  4),  "  in  bondage  among  the  Gentiles" 
(2  Mace.  i.  27),  and  shut  out  from  the  full  privi- 
leges of  the  chosen  race  (John  vii.  35),  should  yet 
be  as  the  seed  sown  for  a  future  harvest  (cf.  Is. 
xlix.  6  Ileb.)  in  the  strange  lands  where  they 
found    a    temporary    resting-place    (1   Pet.   i,  1, 
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irapeTTiS^jwois  StaffTropas) .  The  schism  which  had 
divided  the  first  kingdom  was  forgotten  in  the 
results  of  the  general  calamity.  The  dispersion 
was  not  limited  to  the  exiles  of  Judah,  but  included 
"the  twelve  trihes "  (Jam.  i.  1,  raiy  SwSe/ca 
^v\a7s  TOis  4v  rrj  StafrTrop^),  which  expressed  the 
completeness  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvi. 
7,  rh  B(i}^eKd<pv\ov). 

The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element  influencing 
the  entire  character  of  the  Jews,  dates  from  the 
Babylonian  exile.  Uncei-tain  legends  point  to  earlier 
settlements  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  Abyssinia;  but 
even  if  these  settlements  were  made,  they  were 
isolated  and  casual,  while  the  Dispersion,  of  which 
Babylon  was  the  acknowledged  centre,  was  the  outr 
ward  proof  that  a  faith  had  succeeded  to  a  kingdom. 
Apart  from  the  necessary  influence  which  Jewish 
communities  bound  by  common  laws,  ennobled  by 
the  possession  of  the  same  truths,  and  animated  by 
kindred  hopes,  must  have  exercised  on  the  nations 
among  whom  they  were  scattered,  the  difficulties 
which  set  aside  the  literal  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  led  to  a  wider  view  of  the  scope  of  the  law, 
and  a  stronger  sense  of  its  spiritual  significance. 
Outwardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  eftects  both  on  the 
Gentiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion 
appears  to  have  been  the  clearest  providential  pre- 
paration for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

But  while  the  fact  of  a  recognised  Dispersion 
must  have  weakened  the  local  and  ceremonial  in- 
fluences which  were  essential  to  the  first  training 
of  the  people  of  God,  the  Dispersion  was  still  bound 
together  .in  itself  and  to  its  mother  country  by 
religious  ties.  The  Temple  was  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faithful  Jew  everywhere 
contiibuted  the  half-shekel  towards  its  maintenance 
{rh  diSpaxfJ^ov,  Matt.  xvii.  24 ;  cf.  Mishna,  Ske- 
kaliin,  7,  4 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  6)  ;  and,  in  part  at 
least,  the  ecclesiastical  calendai*  was  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem, whence  beacon-fires  spread  abroad  the  true 
date  of  the  new-moons  (Mishna,  Rosh-Hashnna,  2, 
4).  The  tribute  was  indeed  the  simplest  and 
most  striking  outward  proof  of  the  religious  unity 
of  the  nation.  Treasuries  were  established  to  receive 
the  payments  of  different  districts  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii. 
9,  1  ;  cf.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  5,  6),  and  the  collected  sums 
were  fonvarded  to  Jemsalem,  as  in  later  times  the 
Mahometan  offerings  were  sent  to  Mecca  (Jest, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  337  n.;  Cic.  joro  Flacco,  xxviii.). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dis- 
persion was  divided  into  three  gi-eat  sections,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Precedence 
was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  jealousy  which  had 
originally  existed  between  the  poor  who  returned 
to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier  countrymen  at 
Babylon  had  passed  away,  and  Gamaliel  wrote  "  to 
tiie  sons  of  the  Dispersion  in  Babylonia,  and  to 
our  brethren  in  Media  ...  and  to  all  the  Dispersion 
of  Israel "  (Frankel,  Monatsschrift,  1853,  p.  413). 
From  Babylon  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia, 
Media,  and  Pai-thia ;  but  the  settlements  in  China 
belong  to  a  modem  date  (Frankel,  I.  c.  p.  463). 
The  few  details  of  their  history  which  have  been 
preserved  bear  witn'^ss  to  their  prosperity  and  in- 
fluence (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  2  f.  xviii.  9).  No  schools 
of  learning  are  noticed,  but  Hillel  the  Elder  and 
Nahum  the  Mede  are  mentioned  as  coming  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Frankel). 

The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits 
of  the  Dispersion.  Seleucus  Nicator  transplanted 
large  bodies  of  .Jewish  colonists  from  Babylonia  to 
the  capitiils  of  his  westeni  provinces.     His  pohcy 
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was  followed  by  his  successor  Antiochus  the  Great ; 
and  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  only 
served  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to 
the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia 
the  Jews  arrived  at  the  gieatest  dignities,  and 
Kisibis  became  anew  centre  of  colonization  (Frankel, 
pp.  454-6).  The  Jews  of  Cappadocia  (1  Pet.  i.  1 ) 
aie  casually  mentioned  in  the  Mishna;  and  a  prince 
and  princess  of  Adiabene  adopted  the  Jewish  faith 
only  30  yeai's  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
(Jos.  Ant.  XX.  2).  Large  settlements  of  Jews  were 
established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean 
(Cos,  Delos:  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10),  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Ephesus,  Miletus,  Pergamus, 
HalicaiTiassus,  Sai-dis :  Jos.  Ant.  I.  c).  The  Romans 
confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  Syrian  kmgs ;  and  though  they 
were  exposed  to  sudden  outbursts  of  popular  vio- 
lence (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  9 ;  B.  J.  vii.  3),  the  Jews 
of  the  Syrian  provinces  gradually  formed  a  closer 
connexion  with  their  new  homes,  and  together  with 
the  Greek  language  adopted  in  many  respects  Gieek 
ideas.     [Hellenists.] 

This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its 
most  free  development  at  Alexandiia  [Alex- 
andeia].  The  Jewish  settlements  established 
there  by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the 
source  of  the  Afiican  dispei'sion,  which  spiead  over 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  inland  to 
Abyssinia  (the  Falasha).  At  Cyrene  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  7,  2.  Jason)  and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  formed  a  considerable  poi-tion  of  the 
population,  and  an  inscription  lately  discovered  at 
the  latter  place  (Frankel,  p.  422)  speaks  of  the 
justice  and  clemency  which  they  received  fiom  a 
Roman  governor  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  G,  5).  The 
African  Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserved 
their  veneration  for  the  "  holy  city  "  (Philo,  Leg. 
ad  Caidum,  §36;  in  Flacc.  c.  7),  and  recognised 
the  universal  claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annuEd 
tribute  (Jos.  I.  c).  But  the  distinction  in  language 
led  to  wider  differences,  which  were  averted  in 
Babylon  by  the  cmTency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect. 
The  Smptures  were  no  longer  read  on  the  Sabbath 
(Frankel,  420 ;  Vorstudicn,  52  ff.),  and  no  fire- 
signals  conveyed  the  dates  of  the  new-moons  to 
Egypt  (cf.  Frankel,  419  n.).  Still  the  national 
spirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  destroyed . 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Zealots 
found  a  reception  in  Cyrene  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  1 1) ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ti'ajan,  a.d. 
115,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with  ter- 
rible ferocity  (Dion,  68,  32).  The  insun-ection  was 
put  down  by  a  war  of  extenmination  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
iv.  2)  ;  and  the  remnant  who  escaped  established 
themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe,  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Dispersion. 

The  Jewish  settlements  in  Rome  were  consequent 
upon  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  B.C. 
63.  The  captives  and  emigrants  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  located  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quarter, 
and  by  degrees  rose  in  station  and  importance  (Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Caium,  §§23  ff.).  They  were  favoured  by 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus 
(Philo,  I.  c);  and  a  .Jewish  school  was  founded  at 
Rome  (Frankel,  459).  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
[Claudius]  the  Jews  became  objects  of  suspicion 
from  their  immense  numbers  (Dion,  60,  6);  and 
the  internal  disputes  consequent,  perhaps,  upon  the 
preaching  of  Christianity,  led  to  their  banishment 
from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud.  25  :  Judaeos  impulsore 
Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit.    Acts 
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xviii.  2).  This  expiiUion,  if  geueral,  can  only  liavc 
been  temporary,  for  in  a  few  years  the  Jews  at  Rome 
wore  numerous  (Actsxxvni.  17  ff.),  and  continued  to 
be  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  satirists  (Mart.  Ep.  xi.  94 ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  14). 

Tlie  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity  can  scarcely  he  overrated. 
The  course  of  the  apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a 
regular  progress  the  line  of  Jewish  settlements. 
The  mi.xed  assembly  from  which  the  first  converts 
were  gathered  on  the  day  of  l^entecost  represented 
each  division  of  the  Dispersion  (Acts  ii.  9-11  ;  (1) 
Parlhians  .  .  .  Mesopotamia;  (2)  Judaea  (i.  e. 
Syria)  .  .  .  Pamphylia ;  (3)  Egypt  .  .  .  Greece ; 
(4)  Romans  .  .  .  ),  and  these  converts  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  apostles  in  the  inteiTal 
which  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  separate 
apostolic  missions.  The  names  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons are  all  Greek,  and  one  is  specially  described 
as  a  proselyte  (Acts  vi.  5).,  The  church  at  An- 
tioch,  by  which  St.  Paul  was  entrusted  With  his 
great  worlc  among  the  heathen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  in- 
cluded Barnabas, of  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36),  Lucius 
of  Cyrene,  and  Simeon,  surnamed  Niger;  and 
amon^g  his  '  fellow-lahourers '  at  a  later  time  are 
found  Aquila  of  Pontus  (Acts  xviii.  2),  ApoUos  of 
Alexandria  (Acts  xviii.  24;  cf  1  Cor.  iii.  6),  and 
Urbanus  (Rom.  xvi.  9),  and  Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3), 
whose  names,  at  least,  are  Roman,  Antioch  itself 
became  a  centre  of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts 
xiii.  1,  xiv.  26,  XV.  22,  xviii.  22),  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion ;  and  throughout 
ttie  apostolic  journeys  tlie  Jews  were  the  class  to 
whom  "  it  was  necessary  {avayKa7oy)  that  tlic 
Word  of  God  should  be  first  spoken"  (Acts  xiii. 
46),  and  they  in  turn  were  united  with  the  mass 
of  the  population  by  the  intermediate  body  of  "  the 
devout"  {ol  (Ts^6}isvoi)^  which  had  recognised  in 
various  degrees  "  the  faith  of  the  God  of  Israel." 

The  most  impoilant  original  authorities  on  the 
Dispersion  are  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  xiv.  7^0. 
Apion.  ii.  5  ;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium ;  id.  c.  Flac- 
cam.  Frankel  has  collected  the  various  points 
together  in  an  exhaustive  essay  in  his  Monatsschrift, 
Nov.  Dec.  1853,  409-11  ;  449-51.  Cf.  Jost. 
Gesch.  d.  Judmth.  336 ;  344.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d. 
Yolkes  Isr.  iv.  [B.  F.  W.] 

DIVINATION  (ClDpp ;  /.twreU,  Ez.  xiii.  7  ; 
fiayeLa,  Wisd.  xvii.  7 ;  D''QEJ'3,  <l>ap[j.aK€la,  vene- 
ficium,  divinatio,  Is.  xlvii  9  ;  ^^JT?,  ^iBvpta/jLhs, 
&c.).  This  art  "  of  taking  an  aim  of  divine  matters 
by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  ima- 
ginations "  (Bacon,  Ess.  xvii.)  has  been  universal 
in  all  ages,  and  all  nations  alilte  civilized  and 
savage.  It  arises  from  an  impression  that  in  the 
absence  of  direct,  visible  guiding  Providence,  the 
Deity  suffers  His  will  to  be  known  to  men,  partly  tiy 
inspiring  those  who  from  purity  of  character  or  ele- 
vation of  spirit  were  susceptible  of  the  divine  afflatus 
{Oeo/j-dfTiis,  iy0ovcnaffTal,  iKcrTariicol),  and  partly 
by  giving  pcipetual  indications  of  the  future,  which 
must  be  learnt  from  experience  and  obseiTation 
(Cic.  fJio.  i.  18  ;  Plin.  xxx.  5).  The  first  kind  of 
divination  was  called  Natural  (Srexvos,  hSlSaic- 
ros),  in  which  the  medium  of  inspiration  was  trans- 
ported from  his  own  individuality,  and  became  the 
passive  instrument  of  supernatural  ut'terances  {Aen. 
vi.  47;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  640,  &c.).  As  this  process 
involved  violent  convulsions,  the  word  fj.avTLic^  is 
derived  ftom  iMlveaBai,  and  alludes  to  the  foaming 
mouth   and   stieaming  hair  of  the  possessed  seei' 
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(Plat.  Tim.  Tl.  B.,  where  the  /idpTis  is  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  7r|P0<(>^T?;s).  But  even  in 
the  most  passionate  and  irresistible  prophecies  of 
Scripture  we  have  none  of  these  uiuiaturfd  distortions 
(Num.  xxiii.  5 ;  Ps.  .xxxix.  3  ;.  Jer.  xx.  9),  altliough, 
as  we  shall  see,  they  wei'e  characteristic  of  pre- 
tenders to  the  gilt. 

The  other  kind  of  divination  w;is  artificial  (reX' 
viK^),  and  probably  originated  in  an  honest  convic- 
tion that  extemal  nature  sympathised  witli  and  fie- 
quently  indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
mankind ;  a  conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and 
fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism  of  natuial 
phenomena  with  hiunan  catastrophes  (Thuc.  iii. 
f}  ;  Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3 ;  Foxe's  Martyrs,  iii.  40li, 
&o.).  When  once  this  feeling  was  established  tlie 
sup|lbsed  manifestations  were  infinitely  multiplied, 
and  hence  the  numberless  foims  of  imposture  or 
ignorance  called  kapnomancy,  pyromancy,  arithmo- 
mancy,  libanommicy,  botauomancy,  Icephalomancy, 
&c.,  of  which  there  are  abundant  accounts  in  Cic. 
de  Div. ;  Cardan  de  Sapientid ;  Anton,  v.  Dale,  de 
Orig.  Idol. ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  pp.  409-426  ; 
Carjizov.  App.  Orit.  540-549  ;  Potter's  Antirj.  i. 
eh.  viii.  sq.  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  any  jiossible 
event  or  appearance  which  was  not  pressed  into  the 
sei-vice  of  augury,  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romims,  as  of  the  modern  New  Zea- 
landers,  that  **  after  uttering  their  karakias  (or 
chmms)  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving  of 
trees,  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  peal  of  thunder, 
the  flying  of  a  bird,  even  the  buzz  of  an  insect 
would  he  regarded  as  an  answer"  (Taylor's  New 
Zealand,  p.  74;  Bowring's  Siam,  i.  153  sq.).  A 
system  commenced  in  fanaticism  ended  in  deceit. 
Hence  Cato's  famous  saying  that  it  was  strange 
how  two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing  in 
each  other's  face.  But  the  supposed  Imowleilge 
became  in  all  nations  an  engine  of  political  power, 
and  hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its  support  (Cic. 
de  Legg.  ii.  12  ;  Liv.  vi.  27  ;  Soph.  Ant.  1055 ; 
Mic.  iii.  11),  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  priestly 
caste  (Gen.  xli.  8  ;  Is.  xlvii.  13  ;  Jer.  v.  31  ;  Dan. 
ii.  2),  who  in  all  nations  made  it  subsei'vient  to 
their  own  puiposes.  Thus  in  Persia,  Chardin  says 
tliat  the  astrologers  would  malce  even  the  Shah  rise 
at  midnight  and  travel  in  the  worst  weather  in 
obedience  to  their  suggestions. 

The  invention  of  divination  is  ascribed  to  Prome- 
thens  (Aesch.  Pr.  Vinct.  492),  to  the  Phrygians 
and  Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cic.  de  Div.  1 ; 
and  Clem,  Alex.  Strom,  i.  326,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the 
Fathers  generally)  to  the  devil  (Firmic.  Matemus 
de  Errore,  Prooem  ;  Lactant.  ii.  16  ;  Minuc.  Felix. 
Oct.  27).  In  the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all 
magic  to  Ahriman  (Nork,  Brain,  und  Hah.  p.  97). 
Similar  opinions  have  pi-evailed  in  modem  times 
(Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vvlg.  Err.  i,  xi.). 

Many  foims  of  divination  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  subject  is  so  frequently  alluded  to 
that  it  dese]*ves  Ciireful  examination.  We  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  main  aspects 
as  presented  in  the  sacred  writers,  following  as  far 
as  possible  the  order  of  the  boolts  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  are  spoken  of. 

They  are  first  mentioned  as  a  prominent  body  m 
the  Egyptian  court,  Gen,  xli,  8,  1,  D''I3P"in 
m-iiyriral;  Hesych.  iSirfpl  Upd^v  itaX  Sioffri/ieluv 
4^7iyoiiJ,fms ;  Aqu.  Kpv<t>ia(rTal).  They  were  a 
class  of  Egyptian  jn-iests,  emiuent  for  learning 
(UpoypafinaTtls).     The  name  may  be  dci  ivcd  from 
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\^in,  a  style ;  or,  according  to  Jablonski,  from  an 
Egyptian  word  Chertom  =  t/},auinatitrgiis  (Gesen. 
s.  v.).  For  other  conjectures  see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p. 
U-1-7;  Heidegger.  Hist.  Patr.  xx.  23.  Of  course  it 
must  have  the  same  derivation  in  Dan.  i,  20,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  from  the  Chaldce  Dhardamand 
=  skilled  in  science  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §402).  If 
their  divination  was  connected  with  drawn  figures, 
it  is  paralleled  by  the  Persian  Rummal  (Calmet)  ; 
the  modern  Egyptian  Zdirgeh,  a  table  of  letters 
ascribed  to  Idiees  or  Enoch  (Lane,  i.  354),  the  re- 
nowned Chinese  y-Kvuf,  lines  discovered  by  Fouhi 
on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  explain  everything, 
and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries  have  been 
written  (Hue's  China,  i.  1 23  sq.) ;  and  the  Jamassu 
or  marks  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Kempfer's  Hist. 
ch.  XV.). 

2.  D''D3n  {a'0(pi(TTat,  Ex.  vii.  11  ;  Suid.  ovrcas 
e\eyov  irdvTas  rovs  Treirai^evfievovs  ]  conjectores). 
Possibly  these,  as  well  as  their  pi-edecessors,  were 
merely  a  learned  class,  invested  by  vulgar  super- 
stition with  liidden  power,  Daniel  was  made  head 
of  the  college  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  11). 

3.  D''D^30  {hrcLoiBoX,  Ex.  vii.  11,  □''El^S, 
^ap/xafcoi  ;  incantatores  :  the  variety  of  words 
used  in  the  versions  to  render  these  names,  shows 
how  vague  was  the  meaning  attached  to  them). 
The  original  meaning  of  P|Ci*3  is  to  mutter;  and 
in  E.^.  vii.  11,  the  word  seems  to  denote  mere 
jugglers,  of  the  class  to  which  belonged  Jannes  and 
Jambies  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the 
wonders  which  hardened  the  heart  of  Phai'aoh,  whe- 
ther hy  mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or  by  mere 
legerdemain,  or  by  demoniacal  assistance  (as  sup- 
posed by  the  Fathers,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  5),  it 
is  idle  to  coujectuie.  Michaelis  (aaoptingan  Arabic 
derivation  of  t|K'3)  explains  them  to  be  "  astro- 
logers," such  as  in  aucieat  times  were  supposed 
(fiom  their  power  to  foretel  echpses,  &c.)  to  be 
able  to  control  the  sun  and  moon  by  spells  (Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  489;  Ov.  Met.  sii.  263.  "While  the 
labouring  moon  eclipses  at  their  charms,"  Milton. 
"  A  witch,  and  one  so  strong  she  could  control  the 
moon,"  Shaksp.  The  Tempest).  Women  were  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  addicted  to  these  magical  arts 
(Ex.  xxii.  18),  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
on  theocratic  grounds,  independently  of  their  liabi- 
lity to  abuse. 

4.  D^yy^^,  Lev.  xix.  31,  xx.  6  {yvoiffraX, 
sciolae ;  wizards,  from  iJT^  to  know:  cf.  weiser 
Mann,  kluge  Frau,  as  ddificcy,  from  Sdy^fii)  :  those 
that  could  by  whatever  means  reveal  the  futui-e. 
The  l^bbis  derive  this  word  from  a  cei  tain  beast 
Jaddua,  in  shape  like  a  man  (KarajSA-eTrciSa),  the 
boues  of  which  the  diviner  held  in  his  teeth 
(Maimon.  de  Idol.  vi.  3 ;  Bulenger,  de  Div.  iii.  33  ; 
Delrio,  Disquis.  Mag.  iv.  2  ;  Godwyn's  Mos.  Sf  Aar. 
iv.  10).  The  Greek  diviner  ate  to  /cupiccTaro 
fiSpia  ^cacav  jUavTiKwi' (Poiphyr.  de  Abstinent,  ii.). 
For  other  bone  divinations  see  Kubruquis*  China,  p. 
Qb,  and  Pennant's  Scotland,  p.  88  (in  Pinkerton). 

5.  ni^l'X,  Lev,  XX.  6;  Is.  viii.  19,  xix.  3; 
iyyacrTpi/j.v9oi,  veKpOfidvrets ;  qui  Pythones  co-n- 
sulet,  vcntriloqui)  [□"'tSfr?,  Is.  xix,  3].  The  word 
properly  means  "  spirits  of  the  dead,"  and  then 
by  an  easy  metonomy  thoae  who  consulted  them 
(aiN  ^Nb*,  Deut,  xviii.  10;   D^HDil  h^  pC^"l*1 ; 
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01  eTrepoirwi/Tes  rovs  v€Kpovs,  qnaerens  a  niortuis 
vcritatein.  But  yiiuckfurd,  who  denies  that  the 
Jews  in  early  ages  believed  in  sjiiritis.  makes  it 
mean  ''consulteis  of  dead  idols,"  Connect,  ii,  395, 
sq.).  They  are  also  called  i'ythones;  iyyacrrp. 
'jrd\ai  vvvl  TlvOwj/as  ica\ovfj,4vovs  (Pint,  da  Def. 
Or.  414;  Cic,  de  Lie.  i.  19;.  Hence  the  Trvevfia 
Tlvdiavos,  Acts  -  xvi.  lt>.  These  ventriloquists 
"peeped  and  muttered"  ("cf.  rpi^etv,  11.  xxiii. 
101,  "squeak  and  gibber,"  Shaksp.  Jul.  Coc^i.) 
from  the  earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  levealuig 
"familiar"  (Is.  xxix.  4,  &c. ;  1  Sam,  xxviii,  8; 
Lev.  XX.  27,  cf,  ffT€pv6^avrLs,  Soph,  Frag.)  ^'iX 
properly  means  a  bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19),  and  was 
applied  to  the  magician,  because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  inflated  by  the  spirit  {ZaifiovoX-qirrhs),  like 
the  ancient  Eupu/cAeTs  (eis  oWorpias  yaartpas 
^vS^s,  Ar.  Vesp,  10  i.7 ,  malum  spiritum  per  verenda 
naturae  excipiebat.  Schol.  in  At.  Pint.).  Of  this 
class  was  the  witch  of  Endor  (Jos.  Ant.  vi.  14,  §2), 
hi  whose  case  intended  imposture  may  have  been 
oveiTuled  into  genuine  necromancy  (Ecclus.  xlvi. 
20).  On  this  wide  subject  see  Chrysost,  ad  1  Cor. 
xii. ;  Ttl't.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  25,  de  Anima,  57  ;  Aug. 
de  doctr.  Christ.  §33 ;  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  16,  and  the 
commentators  on  Aen.  vi. ;  Critici  Sacri,  vi.  331  ; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Tudtenheschworer ;    Le  Moyne,    Var. 

and 


Sacr.  p.  993,  sq. ;  Selden,  dc  Diis  Syr.  i. 
above  all  Bbttcher,  de  Tnferis,  pp.  101-121,  where 
the  research  displayed  is  marvellous.  Those  who 
sought  inspiration,  either  from  the  demons  or  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  haunted  tombs  and  caveras  (is. 
Ixv.  4),  and  invited  the  unclean  communications  by 
voluntary  fasts  ( Maimon.  de  Idol.  ix.  15  ;  Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Hcbr.  ad  Matt.  x.  1).  That  the  supposed  t^v- 
XofJ-avreTa  was  often  effected  by  ventriloquism  and 
illusion  is  certain ;  for  a  specimen  of  this  even  in 
modern  times  see  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 

6.  DV^Dp  DDp  (fiavreuSfiEvoi  f^avreiav ;  qui 
ariolos  sciscitetur :  Deut,  xviii.  10),  (As  the 
most  complete  list  of  diviners  is  given  in  this 
passage,  we  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  kinds 
there  enumerated.)  This  word  involves  the  notion 
of  "  cutting,"  and  therefore  may  be  connected  with 
the  Chald.  ]'^-\U  (from  "113,  to  cut),  Dan.  ii,  27, 
iv.  4,  &c.,  and  be  taken  to  mean  astrologers,  magi, 
genethliaci,  &c.  {^Vict.  of  Ant.  Ai-t.  Astrologia ; 
Juv.  vi.  582,  sq. ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30 ;  Winer,  s.  vv. 
Magier,  Sterne).  Others  refer  it  to  the  KX-qpo- 
(jidvT^is  (Schol.  ad  Eur.  Hipp.  1057),  since  the 
use  of  lots  was  very  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Gatakcr 
on  Lots,  ad  init.)  ;  but  it  required  no  art  to  explain 
their  use,  for  they  were  regarded  as  directly  undei 
God's  control  ("Num.  xxvi.  55  ;  Esth.  iii.  7  ;  Prov. 
xvi.  33,  x-\aii.  18).  Both  lots  and  digitormn 
micatio  (odd  and  even)  were  used  In  distributing 
the  duties  of  the  Temple  (Otho,  Lee.  Mab.  s.  v. 
Ligitis  micando). 

7.  \y\V^,,  Mic.  V.  12  ;  2  K.  xxi,  6  ;  ohseroans 
somnia  ;  A.  V.  "an  obsen'er  of  times;"  kKt]- 
SouiC6fiej/os  (always  in  LXX.,  except  in  Lev.  xix.  26, 
where  probably  they  followed  a  different  reading, 
from  FjlV,  a  bird,  opviBoffKoin^v)  =  6  ek  twi/  \a- 
\ovfx4i/a>i/  <TTOxai^ofi€j/os,  Lex.  Gyr.;  ctTrb  aicoTjs, 
Hesych,  It  is  derived  ii-om  ]JV,  to  cover,  and  may 
mean  gen.^rally  "using  hidden  arts"  (Is.  ii.  6;  . 
Jer.  xxvii,  9).  If  the  LXX.  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, it  refers  to  that  KSyw}/  iraparTjp-qffis  (Suid.), 
which  was  common  among  the  Jews,  and  which 
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they  culled  Bath  Kol ;  of  which  remarkable  in- 
stances are  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  14;  1  Sam.  xiv.  9, 
10;  IK.  XX.  33.  After  the  extinction  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  it  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as 
a  sort  of  substitute  for  the  loss.  For  a  curious  dis- 
sei-tation  on  it  see  Lightfoot,  ad  Matt  iii.  13.  A 
belief  in  the  significance  of  chance  words  was  very 
prevalent  among  the  Egyptians  (^Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  304;  Flut.  de  Is.  14),  and  the  accidental  sigh 
of  the  engineer  was  sufficient  to  prevent  even 
Amasis  from  removing  the  monolithic  shrine  to 
Sais  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iv.  144).  The  uni- 
versality of  the  belief  among  the  .ancients  is  known 
to  every  scholar  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.;  Herod,  ii.  90; 
Virg.  Aen.  vii,  116,  &c.).  From  the  general  theory 
of  the  possibility  of  such  omens  sprang  the  use  of  the 
Sortes  Biblicae,  &c.  (Niceph,  Orog.  viii.  Aug.  Ep. 
119  ;  Prideaux,  C(mnect.  ii.  376,  &c. ;  Cardan,  de 
Varietate,  p.  1040). 

If  piVP  be  derived  from  )*J?,  it  will  mean  "  one 
who  fascinates  with  the  eyes,"  as  in  the  Syr.  Vers, 
(cf,  Vitringa,  Corrm^nt.  ad  Is.  ii.  6),  A  belief  in 
the  o(p6a\fihs  ^dcKavos  (V"l  ]'^V)  "was  universal, 
and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxiii. 
6;  Matt.  xx.  15;  Tob.  iv.  7,  fi}}  <{>0ou7f<r(irrco  aov 
d  o<pBa\fi6s,  1  Sam.  xviii.  9.  "  Saul  eyed  David  "). 
The  well-known  passages  of  Pliny  and  the  ancients 
on  the  subject  are  collected  in  Potter's  Ant.  i. 
383,  sq. 

Others  again  make  the  D*J3V  (Is.  ii.  6,  &c.), 
"soothsayers,"  who  predicted  "times"  as  in 
A.  v.,  from  the  observation  of  the  clouds  (Abeii 
Ezra  on  Lev.  xix,  26)  and  other  Zio(n}fiiai,  as  light- 
nings, comets,  meteors,  &c.  fjer,  x.  2),  like  the 
Etruscan  Fulguratores  fCic.  Din.  i.  18  ;  Plin.  ii, 
43,53;  VXui.dcSuperst.;  Hom.  6't;.v.l02;  Virg. 
Ed.  I.  16;  Humboldt's  Co«/w5,ii.  135,  ed.  Sabine). 
Possibly  the  position  of  the  diviner  in  making  these 
observations  originated  the  Jewish  names  for  East 
and  West,  viz.,  front  and  back  (Godwyu,  iv.  10, 
but  Carpzov  disputes  the  assertion,  Ap.  Crit.  p. 
541).  The  practice  naturally  led  to  the  tabulation 
of  certain  days  as  lucky  or  unlucky  (Job  iii.  5, 
"monthly  prognosticators ; "  Is.  xlvii.  13,  Tjfiepits 
Traparrtpeiffde,  Gal.  iv.  10  j,  just  as  the  Greeks  and 
liomans  regarded  some  days  as  candidi,  others  as 
atri  (Hes.  Opjp.  et  D.  770 ;  Suet.  Av/^.  92,  &c.)- 
If  we  had  space,  every  one  of  the  superstitions 
alluded  to  might  be  j>aralleled  in  modem  times. 

In  Judg.  ix.  37,  the  expression  "terebinth  of 
Meoneniin  (enchantments)"  refers  not  so  much  to 
the  general  sacredness  of  great  trees  (Hom.  Od.  xiv. 
;i2H,  h'djitae  Oram  oracula  qv-ercus,  Virg,  Georg.), 
as  to  the  fact  that  (probably)  here  Jacob  had  buried 
his  amulets  (Gen.  xxxv.  4 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  ^  Pal. 
p.  142).    ^ 

8.  D'K^njp  (olcoyi^6fL€uoi ;  ohservantes  aur 
gurux;  Ps,  'iviii,  5;  2  K.  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6,  &c,): 
A.  V,  enchanters;  ophiomants  (Bochart,  Ilieroz. 
ii.  p.  '-W/,),  from  KTIJ,  to  hiss  J  people  who,  like 
th<^;  anci'.-nt  Psylii  (Plin.  //.  J^.  vii.  2,  xviii.  4)  and 
Marmaridae  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.. 301), 

"  Ad  quorum  cantos  serpens  ohlita  vencni, 
Ad  quorum  tactum  mites  jacucre  cerastae," 

were  suppos'yl  to  render  serpents  innocuous  and 
obe-lient  (Ex.  vii.  9;  Jcr.  viii.  17;  I':ccl.  x.  U), 
chiefly  by  the  i-<jwcr  of  music  (Nicand.  Aferi^w. 
162;  Luc.  ix.  891 ;  Sil.  Ital.  8,  49-0;  Aen.  vii.  7:»:i; 
Niet«lj/s  Travels,  i.  18U;;  but  fdso  no  doubt  by 
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the  possession  of  some  genuine  and  often  hereditary 
secret  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  106,  sq. ;  Arnob. 
adv.  Gent.  ii.  32V  They  had  a  similar  power  over 
scorjjions  (Francklen's  Tovr  to  Pemv'.).  The  whole 
subject  is  exhausted  by  Bochart  (^Ilieroz.  Tom.  u. 
iii.  6,  de  As.  fide  Surdd). 

^nj  has,  however,  a  general  meaning  of  *'  learn- 
ing by  experience,"  like  '*  to  augur,"  in  English,  Gen. 
xxx.  27  ;  either  because  ophiomancy  (Ter.  Phorm. 
iv.  4,  26)  was  common,  or  because  the  word  meant 
(as  the  Itabbis  say)  an  observation  of  4i/6Sia  c^fi' 
^oKa,  &c.  (Jer,  x.  2 ;  Plin.  xxviii.  5,  7).  Some 
understand  it  of  divinatio  ex  pelvibus  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xxx.  2  ;  Poll  Syn.  ad  Deut.  xviii.  10). 

9-  D^Q^DD  ((papfiaKol ;  malefici,  venejici; 
A.  V.  wizards),  from  the  Arabic,  "  to  reveal," 
meaning  not  only  astrologers  proper  (Chaldaeans), 
but  generally  all  the  professed  occult  means  of  dis- 
covering the  unknown.  It  might  no  doubt  in- 
volve the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  purpose  of 
Aquaelicium,  &c.,  dependent  on  physical  laws  only 
partially  understood  (Mayo*s  Pop.  SnjjerfftUi'/m). 

10.  D^^^n  "'^^  {hraeiSovres  iwaoi^^u'  in- 
cantatores),  from  "ISPI,  to  hind  (cf.  bannen  =  binden, 
Gesen,  8.  v.").  Those  who  acquired  power  by  utter- 
ing spells,  &c.  (KoraSew  ;  and  iffiyos  SefffxioSf  Aesch. 
Eum.  296 ; 

"  So  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 
And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee," 

Manfred,  i.  1.) 

In  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  |^D1,  a  mutterer ;  and 
this  would  connect  these  *'  enchanters"  with  the 
Neki'omanteis  (No,  5.  Is.  xxix.  4). 

11.  Belomants.  Alluded  to  in  Ez.  xxi,  21, 
where  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways, 
uses  divination  to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed 

against  Jerusalem  or  Kabbah,  and  D*Vn3  /y7p 
(tov  hva^pdaat  pd^Zov,  LXX, ;  but  it  should  be 
rather  ^ii/zoi  jSeX?;,  or  as  Vulg.  commiscens  sagittas; 
the  other  explanations  are  untenable).  Jerome  {ad 
ho.)  explains  it  of  mingling  in  a  quiver  arrows  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  various  cities, 
that  city  being  attacked  the  name  of  which  was 
drawn  out  (Prid.  Connect,  i.  85).  Estius  says  "  he 
threw  up  a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  way 
they  would  light,  and  falling  on  the  right  hand  he 
marched  towards  Jerusalem,  The  A.  V.  *' ma^ie 
his  arrows  bright,"  seems  to  allude  to  a  soil  of 
(ridrtpofuiPTeia, — incon-ectly.  The  arrows  used 
wei-e  f/articolourd  and  7  such  were  kept  at>Iew:a. 
Pietro  della  Valle  saw  a  divination  derived  from 
the  changes  of  8  arrows  at  Aleppo,  and  attributed 
it  to  diabolical  agency,  \S'e  read  of  a  somcAvhat 
similar  cu^t/jm  in  use  among  the  aneicnt  Teutons 
(Tac,  Germ,  x.),  and  among  the  Alani  (Am.  .Marcell. 
xxjsi,) :  also  among  the  modem  Ktryjjtians  (Lane, 
ii,  1 11 ,).  *'  But  of  another  kind  was  that  practised 
by  EliHJia,"  2  K.  xiii.  15"  (Sir  Thos.  Browne, 
Vidg.  Errors  J  v.  23,  7). 

12.  Closely  c^mnectcd  wiiJi  this  was  ^i/Ao/i.  or 
fta$dofmVTeia  (Hos.  iv,  12)  h\^  ht^^.  AOo 
limivTes  pd$^ovs  .  .  .  imrrolffas  iwer'fjpovv  Bwov 
tpfpoivTOf  Cyr.  Alex,  (rid  loc),  and  so  too  Ther^ 
phylact.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  p^jsitivc 
or  i)r.-'^;itive  answer  to  the  rw^uired  qufetion  was 
df;<;id';d  Ijy  the  c'qiial  or  unequal  number  of  spans 
in  the  stall  '''Jf^'lwyn,  I.e.).  Piirallels  are  found 
among  the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv.  07,  and  Schol, 
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Kicandri  "SKiidai  fivpLKiyqj  fiavTe^tovrat  l^Kifi), 
Pei-sians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  847),  Assyrians  (Athen. 
Deipn.  xii.  7),  Chinese  (Stavorinus'  Jtwa  ;  Pinker- 
ton,  xi.  1312),  and  New  Zealanders  (called  Niu, 
Taylor's  New  Zeal.  91).  These  kinds  of  divination 
aie  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  and  are  called 
al  Meisar  (ch.  v.  Sale's  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  89). 

13.  Kv\tKofi.avrda,  Gen.  xliv.  5  (rh  k6vSv  rh 
apyvpovv  .  .  .  avrhs  Se  olcavKr/JLohs  olotviC^Tai  iv 
ouT^;  Hesych.  K6ydvy  iroT'fipiov  ^affiXiKhv.  In 
quo  augurari  solet.  Pai-khurst  and  others,  deny- 
ing that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a  mere 
cup  of  office  (Bruce's  Travels^  ii.  657)  *'  for  which 
he  would  search  carefully"  (a  meaning  which  CJTIJ 
may  bear).  But  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is 
right.  The  Nile  was  called  the  cup  of  Egypt, 
and  the  silver  vessel  which  symbolised  it  had 
prophetic  and  mysterious  properties  (Havernick, 
fntrod.  to  the  Pentateuch,  ad  loc.").  The  divi- 
nation was  by  means  of  radiations  from  the  water, 
or  from  magically  inscribed  gems,  &c.  thrown  into 
it ;  a  sort  of  uSpo^ai/T€ia,  KaTOTTTpofiaprela,  or 
KpvffraXXofiavTela  (Cardan,  de  rerum  Var'iet. 
cap.  93),  like  the  fa'mous  mirror  of  ink  (Lane,  ii. 
362),  and  the  crystal  divining  globes,  the  proper- 
ties of  whicli  depend  on  a  natural  law  brought 
into  notice  in  the  recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism. 
The  jewelled  cup  of  Jemshecd  was  a  div-ining  cup, 
and  such  a  one  was  made  by  Merlin  (^Faerie  Queen, 
iii.  2,  19).  Jul.  Serenus  (de  Fato,  ix.  18)  says 
that  after  ceiiain  incantations,  a  demon  vocem.  in- 
star  sibili  edebat  in  aquis.  It  is  cuiious  to  find 
KvXiKofiavrela  even  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  {Daily 
Bib.  Tllustr.  i.  424).  For  illustrations  of  Egyp- 
tian cups  see  Wilkinson,  iii.  258.  This  kind  of 
divination  must  not  be  confused  with  Cyathoman- 
teia  (Suid.  s.  v.  Korra^i^uv). 

14.  Consultation  of  Teraphim  (Zech.  x.  2  ;  Ez. 
xsd.  21  ;  ^TrepojT^crai  4y  rois  yKviTTo7s ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  23,  f|in  =  an  inquirer).  These  were  wooden 
images  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  consulted  as  "idols," 
from  which  the  excited  worshippers  fancied  that 
they  received  oracular  responses.  The  notion  that 
tliey  were  the  embalmed  heads  of  infants  on  a  gold 
plate  inscribed  with  the  name  of  an  unclean  spirit, 
is  Rabbi  Eliezei-'s  invention.  Other  Eabbis  think 
that  they  may  mean  "  astrolabes,  &c."  [Tera- 

PHIM.] 

15.  'UiraTotTKoiria,  or  extispicium  (Ez.  xxi.  21, 
KaTa(rKoin7(rti£r0aial.7}7raTiK.,LXX.,^i^D3  HNI). 
The  liver  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice (Artemid.  Oncirocr.  ii.  74,-  Suet.  Aug.  95; 
Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  13 ;  Sen.  Oedip.  360).  Thus  the 
dea^s  of  both  Alexander  and  Hephaestion  were 
forerold  '6rt  &\o^ov  rh  ^irap  ^y  lepeiov  (Arrian, 
Alex.  vii.  18).  ' 

16.  *Ov€ipo/iavTeia  (Deut.  xiii.  2,  3;  Judg.  vii. 
13  ;  Jer,  xxiii.  32 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  6,  4).  God  fre- 
quently revealed  Himself  by  dreams  when  the  soul 
was  thought  to  be  least  debased  by  contact  with  the 
body  (eiiSouffa  yhp  (f>p^v  6fi(Maa-iv  \afj.Trp6veTai. 
Aesch.  Eum.).  Many  warnings  occur  in  Scripture 
against  the  impostures  attendant  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  di-eams  (Zech.  x.  2,  &c.).  We  find  how- 
ever no  direct  trace  of  seeking  for  dreams  such  as 
occurs  in  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  81 ;  Plant.  Curcul.  i.  1, 
2,  61.     [Dreams.] 

17.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be  consi- 
sidered  as  another  form  of  divination  (Is.  xli.  21- 
24,  xliv.  7).     The  term  oracle  is  applied  to  the 
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Holy  of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16  ;  Ps.  xxviii,  2,  Tl'l, 
Sa^^p  rb.  ayia  robv  ayiaiv  ovofid^ei.  Lex.  Ms.  ; 
Hettinger,  'hies.  Phil.  p.  366).  That  there  were 
several  oracles  of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews 
we  may  infer  both  from  the  mention  of  that  of 
Baal-zebub  at  Ekrou  (2  K.  i.  2-6),  and  from  the 
towns  named  Debir.  **  Debir  quod  nos  oraculum 
sive  responsum  possumus  appellate,  et  ut  con- 
tentiosius  verbum  exprimamus  everbo  KaKfiriipiov, 
vel  locutorium  dicere  "  (Hieron.  ad  Eph,  i.).  The 
word  "  oracles"  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the 
Scriptures  (Acts  vii.  38 ;  Rom.  iii.  2,  &c.).  On 
the  general  subject  of  oracles  see  Anton,  v.  Dale 
de  oraculis ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  Ait.  Oraculum ;  Potter's 
Antiq.  i.  286-326  ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Tract  xi.,  and 
Vulg.  Err.  vii.  12,  &c. 

18.  It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 
superstitious  importance  was  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  words  of  dying  men.  And  although  the  ob- 
served fact  that  '*  men  sometimes  at  the  hour  of 
then"  departure  do  speak  and  reason  above  them- 
selves "  {Relig,  Medici,  xi.)  does  not  of  coui'se  take 
away  from  the  death-bed  prophecies  of  Scripture 
their  supernatural  character  (Gen.  xlix. ;  2  K.  xiii., 
&c.),  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  ai"e 
analogies  which  resemble  them  {11.  xxii.  355  ;  and 
the  story  of  Calanus ;  Cic  de  Div.  i,  30 ;  Shaksp. 
Rich.  ii.  2,  1 ;  Daniell,  Civil  Wars,  iii.  62,  &c.). 

Moses  tbrbade  every  species  of  divination  (cf. 
Koran,  ch.  v. ;  Cato  de  Re  Rust.  5,  vana  super- 
stitione  rudes  animos  inf^stant,  Columell.  ii.  1), 
because  a  prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have  been 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  be.  Is.  ii.  6;  2  K,  xxi.  6) 
an  incentive  to  idolatry;  indeed  the  frequent  de. 
nunciations  of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to 
prove  that  these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar 
temptations  to  apostate  Israel  (Hottinger,  Jur. 
ffebr.  Lex.  253,  254).  But  God  supplied  his 
people  wdth  substitutes  for  divination,  which 
would  have  rendered  it  supei"fluous,  and  left  them 
in  no  doubt  as  to  his  will  in  circumstances  of 
danger,  had  they  continued  faithful.  It  was  only 
when  they  were  unfaithful  that  the  revelation  was 
withdrawn  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1  ;  v.  23, 
&c.).  Accoi"ding  to  the  Rabbis  the  Urini  and 
Thummim  lasted  until  the  temple;  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  until  Malachi;  and  the  Bath  Kol,  as  the 
sole  means  of  guidance  from  that  time  downwaids 
(Lightfoot,  I,  c.  ;  Maimonides,  da  Fandam.  Leg. 
cap.  7;   Abarbanel  Prolegg.  in  Daniel.). 

How  far  Moses  and  the  Prophets  believed  in  the 
reality  of  necromancy,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from 
various  forms  of  imposture  is  a  question  which  at 
present  does  not  concern  us.  But  even  if,  in  those 
limes,  they  did  hold  such  a  belief,  no  one  will  now 
urge  that  we  &xq  bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  day. 
And  yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bp.  Hall, 
Baxter,  Sir  Thos.  Browne,  Lavater,  Glanvillc,  Heniy 
More,  and  numberless  other  eminent  men.  Such  alsp 
was  the  opinion  which  led  Sir  M.  Hide  to  burn  Amy 
Duny  and  Rose  Cullenden  at  Bury  in  1664 ;  and 
caused  even  Wesley  to  say,  that  "  to  give  up  a 
belief  in  witchcraft  was  to  give  up  the  Bible." 
We  recommend  this  statement,  in  contrast  with  the 
air  but  universal  disbelief  in  such  superstitions  now, 
to  thoughtful  consideration.  (For  a  curious  statute 
against  witchcraft  (5  Eliz.  cap.  16),  see  Collier's 
Eccl  Hist.  vi.  366.) 

Superatition  not  unfrequently  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  scepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  infi- 
delity prevalent  through  the  Roman  empire  at  our 
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Lord's  coming,  imposture  was  rampiint ;  as  a  glance 
at  the  pages  of  Tacitus  will  suffice  to  piove.  Hence 
the  lucrative  trades  of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9),  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave 
with  the  spirit  of  Python  (Acts  xvi.  16),  the  vaga- 
bond Jews,  exorcists  (Luke  xi,  19;  Acts  xix.  13), 
and  other  yS-qres  (2  Tim.  iii.  I;»;  Kev.  xix.  20, 
&c.),  as  well  as  the  notorious  dealers  in  magical 
^l^Kot  (^E((>4cria  ypdfifidTa)  and  irepUpya  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  19),  Among  the  Jews  these 
flagi'ant  Impostors  (£i.TraTeuu€s,  Jos.)  had  become 
dangerously  numerous,  especially  during  the  Jew- 
ish war ;  and  we  find  them  constantly  alluded  to 
in  Josephus  {Be  Bell  Jud.  vi.  5,  §1,  2 ;  cf.  Matt, 
xxiv.  23-24;  Tac.  H.  v.  12  ;  Ant.  xx.  5,  §1,  &c.). 
As  was  natural,  they,  like  most  Orientals,  espe- 
cially connected  the  name  of  Solomon  with  their 
spells  and  incantations  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2).  The 
names  of  the  main  writers  on  this  wide  and  inte- 
resting subject  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  article,  and  others  are  referred  to  in 
Fabricius  Bibl.  Antiq.  cap.  xii.,  and  Bottcher,  de 
Inferis,  pp.  101  sq.  [F.  W.  F.] 

DIVORCE.  The  law  regulating  this  subject  is 
found  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4, and  the  cases  inwhich  the  right 
of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  lost,  are  stated 
ib.  xxii.  19,  29,  The  ground  of  divorce  was  what 
the  text  calls  a  ll'H  ri1"lV,  on  the  meaning  of 
which  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  period  of  the  N.  T. 
widely  differed ;  the  school  of  Shammai  seeming  to 
limit  it  to  a  moral  defthquency  in  the  woman, 
whilst  that  of  Hillel  extended  it  to  trifling  causes, 
e.  g.,  if  the  wife  bunit  the  food  she  was  cooking 
for  her  husband.*  The  Pharisees  wished  perhaps 
to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these  rival  schools  by 
their  question  (Matt.  xix.  3);  by  His  answer  to 
which,  as  well  as  by  His  previous  maxim  (v.  31), 
he  declares  that  but  for  their  hardened  state  of 
heart,  such  questions  would  have  no  place.  Yet 
from  the  distinction  made,  "  but  I  say  unto  you," 
V.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  He  regarded  all 
the  lesser  causes  than  "  fornication"  as  standing  on 
too  weak  ground,  and  declined  the  question  of  how 
to  interpret  the  words  of  Moses.  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable, therefore,  to  suppose  that  by  "13'^  ni"1Vj 
to  which  he  limited  the  remedy  of  divorce,  Moses 
meant  "  foraication,"  i,  e.  adultery,  for  that  would 
have  been  to  stultify  the  law  "  that  such  should  be 
stoned  "  (John  viii.  5 ;  Lev.  xx.  lU).  The  practical 
difficulty,  however,  which  attends  on  the  doubt 
which  is  now  found  in  intei-preting  Moses'  words 
will  be  lessened  if  we  consider,  that  the  mere  giving 
"a  bill  (or  rather  "book,"  ^BD;  of  divorcement") 
(comp.  Is.  1.  1 ;  Jer.  iii.  8),  would  in  ancient  times 
require  the  intei-vention  of  a  Levite,  not  only  to 
secure  the  formal  correctness  of  the  instrument,  but 
because  the  art  of  writing  was  then  generally 
unknown.  This  would  bring  the  matter  under  the 
cognizance  of  legal  authority,  and  tend  to  check  the 
rash  exercise  of  the  right  by  the  husband.  Tradi- 
tional opinion  and  prescriptive  practice  would  pro- 
bably fix  the  standard  of  the  HTlV,  and  doubtless 
with  the  lax  general  morality  which  maiks  the 
decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  standard  would 'be 
lowered  (Mai.  ii.  14-16).  Thus  the  Gemar.  Babyl. 
Gittin,  9  (ap.  Leiden,  de  ux.  Heh.  iii.  17)  allows 
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divorce  for  a  wife's  spinning  in  public,  or  going  out 
with  head  uncovered  or  clothes  so  torn  as  not  pio- 
perly  to  conceal  her  person  from  sight.  But  the 
absence  of  any  case  in  point  in  the  period  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  in  any,  save  a 
much  more  recent  one,  makes  the  whole  question 
one  of  gi-eat  uncertainty.  The  case  of  Phaiti  and 
Michal  is  not  in  point,  being  merely  an  example  of 
one  arbitrary  act  redressed  by  another  (1  Sam,  xxv, 
44  ;  comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  14-16),  Selden,  quoting  {de 
ux,  Heh.  iii.  19)  Zohar,  Praef.  p.  8  b,  &c.,  speaks 
of  an  alleged  custom  of  the  husband,  when  going  to 
war,  giving  the  wife  the  Hbellus  divortii ;  but  tlie 
authority  is  of  slight  value,  and  the  fact  improbable. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  known  Oriental  usage  to  sup- 
pose that  the  right  of  quitting  their  husband  and 
choosing  another  was  allowed  to  women  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV,  7,  §10).  Salome  is  Iioted  (ibid.)  as  the 
first  example  of  it ; — one,  no  doubt,  derived  fiom  the 
growing  prevalence  of  heathen  laxity.  Hence  also, 
probably,  the  caution  given  1  Cor,  vii.  10.  Winer 
is  surely  mistaken  (s.  v.  E/iescheidung)  in  supposing 
that  a  man  might  take  -back  as  wife  her  whom  he 
had  divorced,  except  in  the  cases  when  her  second 
husband  had  died  or  had  divorced  her.  Such  re- 
sumption is  contemplated  by  the  lawgiver  as  only 
possible  in  those  two  cases,  and  therefore  is  in  them 
only  expressly  forbidden  (Jer.  iii.  1). 

For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jews  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §23,  xvi.  7,  §3 ;  Vit.  76, 
a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  been,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  Hillel.  On  the  general 
subject  Buxtorf,  de  Spousal,  et  Divort.  82-85  ;  Sel- 
den, Uxor  Hehr.  iii,  17  if, ;  and  Michaells,  Laias  of 
Moses,  ii.  336,  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 

DIZ'AHAB  (IHT  ^"1 ;  Karaxp^o-ea ;  vhi  auri 
est  plurimum),  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  men- 
tioned Deut,  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position  of  the 
spot  in  which  Moses  is  there  represented  as  address- 
ing the  Israelites,  It  is  by  Robinson  (i,  147,  ii. 
187,  note)  identified  with  Dahab,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  about  two-thirds  down 
its  length;  see  fiirther  under  Wilderness.  The 
name  seems  to  mean  "  lord,"  ^.  e.  "  possessor  of 

(Arab.  *i  and  c?^  =  Heb,  7V3)  gold  ;"  probably 

given  from  that  metal  having  been  there  found. 
Gesen,  s.  v.  [H.  H.] 

DO'CUS''  (A^iS/c;  Jos.  Aoy^ly ;  Dock;  Syr. 
oaJO-J;    Doak\   a   "little   hold"    {rh   oxvpw- 

fidrioy ;  munitiuncidum)  near  Jericho  (1  Mace.  xvi. 
15,  comp,  verse  14)  built  by  Ptolemeus  the  son  of 
Abubus,  and  in  which  he  entertained  and  murdeied 
his  father-in-law  Simon  Maccabaeua,  with  hi^two 
sons.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  8,  1 ;  5.  J.  i.?,  3) 
it  is  called  Dagon,  and  is  said  to  have  been  "  one 
of  the  fortresses  {ipv/xdruy)  above  Jericho.  The 
name  still  remains  in  the  neighbourhood,  attached 
to  the  copious  and  excellent  spiings  of  Ain-Duk, 
which  burst  forth  in  the  Wady  Nav:d'imeh,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  Quarantania  (Ku7-untul), 
about  4  miles  N.W.  of  Jericho.  Above  the  springs 
are  traces  of  ancient  ioundations,  which  may  be 
those  of  Ptolemy's  castle,  but  more  probably  of  that 
of  tin-  Ti^mphus,  one  of  whose  .stations  this  was: 
it  stood  as  late  as  (he  latter  end  of  tlic  i;ith  century, 


^  MiBhna  Gittin,  ix,  10.  11.  AkibaU  allows  divorce 
if  the  husband  merely  saw  a  wife  whose  appearance 
pleased  him  better. 


**  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whence  the  form 
of  the  name  used  in  the  A  V.  was  derived. 
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whm  it  was  visitod  by  BvociircUis.     (See  Rob.  i.  I 
571,  aiul  the  quotations  iu  57:^,  note.)  [G.]    i 

DOD'AI  (nn ;  Au}Sia ;  Dadi),  an  Ahohite 
who  conmii\ndeil  the  course  of  the  2nd  month 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  Jt  is.  probable  that  he  is  the 
same  as  Dodo,  whose  name  iu  the  Cetib  and  in  the 
LXX.  is  Dodai,  and  that  the  words  "  Eleazar  son 
of"  have  been  omitted  from  the  above  passage  in 
Chronicles.     [DODO,  2.] 

DODA'NIM  (D'-n'l;  'PiJSioi ;  Dodanm), 
Gen.x.4;  1  Chr.  i.  7  (in  some  copies  and  in  raarg. 
of  A.  V.  1  Chr.  i.  7,  RoDAxiM,  D''i^h),  a  family 
or  race  descended  from  Javan,  the  son  of  Japhet 
(Gen,  X.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7).  Authorities  vary  as  to 
the.  forai  of  the  name:  the  Hebrew  text  has  both. 
Dodanim  appeai-s  in  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Vulgate,^ 
Pei-sian,  and  Arabic  vei-sions,  and  in  the  Tai'guin  of 
Onkelos;  Rodanim  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  the 
Samaritan  vei-sion,  and  some  early  writers,  as  Euse- 
bius  and  Cosmas.  The  weight  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  the  former ;  the  substitution  of  'PiiSioi  in 
the  LXX.  may  have  arisen  from  familiarity  with  that 
name  (comp.  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  where  it  is  again  sub- 
sti  tuted  for  Dedan) .  Dodanim  is  regarded  as  identical 
with  Dardani  (Gesen.  T/iesaur.  p.  1266),  the  latter, 
which  is  the  original  form,  having  been  modified  by 
the  change  of  the  liquid  r  into  o,  as  in  Bamiilcai'  and 
Bomilcar,  Hamilcar  and  Hamilco.  Thus  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan,  that  on  Chronicles,  and  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  give  Dardania  for  Dodanim.  The 
Dardani  were  found  in  histoiical  times  in  Illyi-icum 
and  Troy :  the  former  district  was  regai'ded  as  their 
original  seat.  They  were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic 
race,  and  are  grouped  -with  the  Chittim  in  the 
genealogical  table,  as  more  closely  related  to  them 
tlian  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Pelasgic  race 
(Knobel,  Volkertafel,  pp.  104  tf.).  The  similarity 
of  the  name  Dodona  in  Epirus  has  led  to  the  identi- 
ficiition  of  Dodanim  with  that  place ;  but  a  mere 
local  designation  appears  too  restricted  for  the 
general  tenour  of  Gen.  x.  Kalisch  {Comm.  on 
Gen.)  identifies  Dodanim  with  the  Daunians,  who 
occupied  the  coast  of  Apulia:  he  regards  the  name 
as  refeiTing  to  Italy  generally.  »  The  wide  and  un- 
explained difference  of  the  names,  and  the  compara- 
tive unimportance  of  the  Daunians  foi-m  objections 
to  this  view.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DODA'VAH(acc.  DODAVAHU;  -innn  ;  Aw- 
Sia  ;  Alex.  'flSfa;  Bodoau),  a  man  of  Maresha  in 
Judah,  father  of  Eliezer  who  denounced  Jehosha- 
phat's  alliance  with  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37).  In 
the  Jewish  traditions  Dodavah  is  the  son  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  who  was  also  bis  uncle  (Jerome,  Qu. 
Heij.  ad  loc). 

DO'DO.  1.  (nn.;  Aoynimd  Awdcoe ;  patruas 
ejus),  a  man  of  Bethlehem,  father  of  Elhanan,  who 
was  one  of  David's  *'  thii'ty"  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
24  ;   1  Chr.  xi.  26),     He  is  a  diHerent  pei-son  from 

2.  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  father  of  Eleazar,  the 
2nd  of  tlic  three  "  mighty  men"  who  were  over  the 
"  thii-ty"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  ;  1  Chr.  .xi.  12).  He,  or 
Ills  son — iu  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  words 
"  Eleazar  son  of"  to  have  escaped  from  the  text — 
probably  had  the  command  of  the  second  monthly 
course  (1  Chr.  xxvii,  4).  In  the  latter  passage  the 
name  is  Dodai  (HTI  ;  AojSi'a,  Alex.  Awa'ia) ; 
but  this  form  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  ( Cetib)  of 
2  Sam,  xxiii.  9  (n^),  and  in  the  LXX.  of  all; 
and  in  Josephus  [Ant.  vii,  12,  §4;  AoiBelos)  ;  and 
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is  believed  by  Keniiicott  (Dissertation,  ^c.  134), 
who  has  examined  these  lists  with  great  minute- 
ness, to  be  the  correct  one.  The  Jewish  tradition 
(Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  12)  was,  that 
Doilo  was  the  brother  of  Jesse.' 

3.  A  man  of  Issachar,  forefather  of  Tola  the 
Judge  (Judg.  X.  1).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render- 
ings are  remai'kable  ;  TrarpaSeA^ou  ahrov  ;  patrui 
Abimelech.  [G.] 

D0'EG-(2N'n;  Aw^k;  Doeg),  an  Idumean 
(LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §1,  6  Supos)  chief 
of  Saul's  herdmea  ("  having  charge  of  the  mules  "). 
He  was  at  Nob  when  Ahimelech  gave  David  the 
sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only  gave  information  to 
Saul,  but  when  others  declined  the  office,  himself 
executed  the  king's  order  to  destroy  the  priests  of 
Nob,  with  their  iamilies,  to  the  number  of  85 
persons,  together  with  all  their  property  (1  Sam. 
x.\i.  7,  xxh.  9,  17,  22;  Ps.  lii.).  A  question  has 
aiisen  on  the  nature  of  the  business  by  which  he 
was  "  detained  before  the  Lord  "  (IV^J,  a-vj/^x^- 
(U.6I/0S- Neeffcrapav;  intus  in  tabernaculo  Domini). 
The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  idea  that  Doeg  was 
a  foreigner,  and  so  incapable  of  a  Nazarite  vow 
{Mischn.  de  Votis.  ix.  1,  Surenh.),  is  explained  by 
the  probable  supposition  that  he  was  a  proselyte, 
attending  undei-  some  vow  or  some  act  of  pmifica- 
tion  at  the  Tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xx.  18  ;  Ant.  Sacr. 
Patrick,  Calmet;  Ges,  p.  1059  ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Doefi. ; 
Thenius,  adloc.  in  hurzg.  exeg.  Hdb.),  [H.  W.  P.] 

DOG  (373  ;  KV(av,  Kwdpiov ;  canis),  an  animal 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  was  used  by 
the  Hebrews  as  a  wati.h  for  their  houses  (Is,  Ivi. 
10),  and  tor  guarding  their  fiocks  (Job  xxx.  1). 
Then  also  as  now,  troops  of  hungiy  and  semi-wild 
dogs  used  to  wander  about  the  fields  and  streets  of 
the  cities,  devouring  dead  bodies  and  other  offiU 
(1  K.  xiv.  11,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  19,  23,  xxii.  38,  2  K. 
ix.  10,  36;  Jer.  xv.  3,  Ps.  lix.  6,  14),  and  thus 
became  such  objects  of  dislike  that  fierce  and  cruel 
enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Ps.  xxii.  16, 
20.  Moreover  the  dog  being  an  imclean  animal 
(Is.  Ixvi.  3;  Hor.  Ji^p.  i,  2,  26,  canis  immundus 
et  arnica  luto  sus),  the  terais  dog,  dead  dog,  dog's 
lieadwQxQ  used  as  tenns  of  reproach,  or  of  humility 
in  speaking  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  14 ;  2  Sam. 
iii,  8,  ix.  8,  xvi.  9;  2  K.  viii.  13).  Knox  relates 
a  story  of  a  nobleman  of  Ceylon  who  being  asked  by 
the  king  how  many  children  he  had,  replied — 
"  Your  Majesty's  dog  has  three  puppies."  Through- 
out the  whole  East  "  dog  "  is  a  term  of  reproach  for 
impure  and  profane  pei-sons,  and  in  this  sense  is  used 
by  the  Jews  respecting  the  Gentiles  (Rev.  xxii.  15  ; 
comp.  Sclibttgen,  Hor.  Tleh.  i.  1145),  and  by  Mo- 
hammedans respecting  Christians.  The  wanton  na- 
ture of  the  dog  is  another  of  its  characteristics,  and 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  373  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18 
means  scortum  virile,  i.  q.  Ci'TH  ;  comp.  Ecclus. 
xxvi.  25 — r"  A  shameless  woman  shall  be  counted  as 
a  dog,"  Hesych.  Kui/ey  at-aiSels.  Stiuiley  (S.  ^  P. 
p.  350)  mentions  to  have  seen  on  the  very  site  of 
Jezreel  the  descendants  of  the  dogs  that  devoured 
Jezebel,  prowling  on  the  mounds  without  the  walls 
for  offal  and  carrion  thiown  out  to  them  to  con- 
sume ;  and  Wood,  in  his  Journal  to  the  source  of  the 
Oxus,  complains  that  the  dog  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
his  natural  position  in  the  social  state.  We  still 
use  the  name  of  one  of  the  noblest  cieatures  in  the 
world  as  a  teim  of  contempt.     To  ask  an  Uzbek  to 
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sell  hb  wife  would  be  no  affiant,  but  to  ask  him  to 
sell  his  dog  an  unpardonable  insult — Suf/geeferosh 
or  dog-seller  being  the  most  offensive  epithet  that 
one  Uzbek  can  apply  to  another.  The  addition 
of  the  article  {rots  KWapiois,  Matt.  x*.  26 ;  Mark 
vii.  27)  implies  that  the  presence  of  dogs  was  an 
ordinary  feature  of  Eastern  life  in  our  Saviour's  time. 
An  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  Bochart  thinks 
that  it  has  reference  to  the  firmness  and  tenacity  of 

a  dog's  bit«,  and  compares  X(Jl^=i  =  forcipesj 

but  this  word  is  more  probably  itself  derived  from 
so  , 
4_jLS„adog. 

The  root  of  373   is  an  unused  verb    373)  to 

V  V  -  T 

strike  =z  Germ,  klappen ;  and  thence  to  bark  =  Germ. 
klSffen.  Fr.  clapir.  [W.  D.] 

DOOES.    [Gates.] 

DOPH'KAH  (Hi^Q'l ;  'PafaKii,  the  LXX.  ap- 
parently reading  T  for  T  ;  Daphca),  a  place  men- 
tioned Kum.  xxxiii.  12,  as  a  station  in  the  De- 
sert where  the  Israelit«8  encamped ;  see  WiL- 
DEESESS.  [H.  H.] 

DOE  nn  and  "IX'l,  Josh.  xvu.  11, 1  K.  iv.  11 ; 
Adip,  Aiipa,  1  Mace.  XV.  11),  an  ancient  royal  city 
of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  28),  whose  ruler  was 
an  ally  of  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  againist  Joshua 
(Josh.  xi.  1,2).  It  was  probably  the  most  southern 
settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  coast  of  .Syria 
(Jos.  Yit.  8  ;  Ant.  xv.  9,  §8).  Josephus  describes 
it  as  a  maritime  city,  on  the  west  border  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  the  north  border  of  Dan  (^Ant.  v.  1, 
§22,  viii.  2,  §3,  B.  ./.  i.  7,  §7),  near  Mount 
Carmel  (  c.  Ap.  ii.  10).  One  old  author  tells  us 
that  it  was  foumled  by  Doras  a  son  of  Xeptune, 
wliile  another  affirms  that  it  was  built  by  the 
Plioenicians,  because  the  neighbouring  rocky  shoie 
abounded  in  the  small  shell-Bsh  from  which  they 
got  the  purx^le  dye  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Keland,  I'al. 
p.  7-39).  It  apijear.!  to  have  been  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  though  allotted  to 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Judg.  i.  27).  The  original 
inhabitants  were  never  expelled ;  but  during  the 
prosperous  leigns  of  David  and  .Solomon  they  were 
made  tributary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the  latter 
monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve  pur- 
veyors (1  K.  It.  11).  Tryphon,  the  murderer  of 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus  and  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Syiia,  having  sought  an  asylum  in  Dor,  the  city 
was  besieged  and  captured  by  Antiofjhus  Sidetes 
(1  ilacc.  XV.  11).  It  was  subse^^uently  rebuilt  by 
Gabinius  the  Koman  general,  along  with  Samaria, 
Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of  Palestine  rjo.seph.  Ant. 
>.iv.  6,  §3),  and  it  remained  an  important  place 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  rule  in  .Syria. 
Its  coins  are  numerous,  bearing  the  legend  Aapa 
lepd  (Vaillant,  Num.  Impp.).  It  became  an  epis- 
cojal  city  of  the  province  of  Fuliiestina  Prirna, 
but  wa.s  already  ruined  and  deserted  in  the  fourth 
century  ''Hieron.  m  Efntaph.  Pauiie).     ' 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  l>*i  no  doubt.  The 
desi;riptiori_s  of  Josephus  and  Jerome  aie  clear  and 
full.  The  lattfr  places  it  on  t!ie  coast,  **  in  the 
ninth  mile  from  Caesarea,  on  the  way  t»  Pt/Je- 

*  This  pasi-^t-.o  was  a  ^eat  puzzle  to  llic  old  gc-o- 
grapbcrs,  not  only  from  the  c^jrrupt  rea<Jir;tf,  l<n/iawi^, 
mentioned  above,  but  also  from  the  axfiuavm,  mill 
found  in  the  text,  rttu  irpioyo^  rov  fxcyoAffu  ;  A.  V,  **thc 
great  strait ;"  literally,  "  the  (fieat  naw."     The  knot 
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mais  "  (  Onom.  «.  ».  Dnra).  Just  at  the  point  in- 
diratf'd  is  the  small  village  of  TantHra,  probably  an 
Arab  corrox^tion  of  JJora,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
houses,  wholly  constructf^l  of  ancient  materials. 
Three  hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky  mounds 
projecting  into  the  sea,  amtiml  with  heaps  of  rub' 
bish,  massive  foundations,  and  fragments  of  columns. 
The  rniist  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an  old 
tower,  30  ft.  or  more  in  height,  which  fonns  the 
landmark  of  Tant&ra.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory,  opposite  the  village,  is  a  little  harbour, 
partially  sheltered  by  two  or  three  small  islands, 
A  spur  of  Mount  Carmel,  steep  and  partially 
wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the  co^t  line,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Between  its 
ba.sc  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and  beautiful 
jjlain — this  is  jjoHsibly  the  "  border,"  **  wjast,"  or 
"  region"  of  Dor  (flSO  in  Hebrew,  .Josh,  xi,  2, 

xii.  23  ;  1  K.  ir.  11)  referred  to  in  .Scripture.  The 
diiitrict  is  now  almost  wholly  t\t^^;rit-A,  being  ex- 
poft^;d  to  the  raids  of  the  wild  Bwlawin  who  pasture 
their  flocks  on  the  rich  plain  of  Sliaron.  [J.  L.  P.] 

DOE'CAS.  [Taeitha.] 

DOEYM'ENES  (Aopw^i&r/j),  fiithw  of  Pto- 
lemy, sumamed  Macron  (1  Mace.  iii.  38  ;  2  .Ma'/;, 
iv,  4.5).  As  this  Ptolemy  was  in  the  service  of 
Ptolemy  I^ilometor,  king  of  Egypt,  before  he  de- 
serted to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  is  probable  that 
his  father  Dorymenes  is  the  same  Dorymenes  who 
fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great  (Polyb.  v.  61). 

DOSITH'ETJS  (Aoaietos),  "a  priest  and 
Levite,"  who  carried  the  translation  of  Esther  to 
Egypt  (Esth.  xi.  1,  2;.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that 
he  is  identical  with  the  Dosithefis  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  ii.  .5^  as  one  of  the 
"  (yjmmimdiiTS  of  the  forces"  of  yuA.  VI.  Pliilo- 
metor,  though  he  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch.  [B.  F.  W,] 

DO'THAIM,    [DoTius.] 

DO'THAN  (once  t*ni,  IxrriiATS,  and  in  con- 
tracted form  jDT  ;  =  possibly  "two  wells"- — Ge-*, 
332,  568 ;  AcaBcuiii,  Aatdaifi ;  Dotfi/un),  a  place 
first  mentioncl  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17 j  in  connexion  witii 
the  history  of  JoBeph,  and  apparently  as  in  the 
neighbourhowl  of  .Shechern.  it  next  appears  as  the 
residence  of  Elisba  (2  K.  vi.  13),  and  the  scene  of 
a  remarkable  vision  of  horses  ami  chariots  of  fije 
surrounding  "the  mountain"  (inn),  on  which 
the  city  stood.  It  is  not  again  inentione<l  in  the 
0.  T. ;  but  later  fetill  we  encounter  it — then  evi- 
dently well  known—as  a  laiuimark  in  the  acc^junt 
of  Holofernes'  campaign  against  li'rthulia  'Jud.  iv. 
6,  vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  TTie  change  in  the  name 
DOTUAIM  is  due  to  the  GrecW  text,  from  which  this 
book  is  translated.  In  the  \at,  and  Alex,  and  \'ulg, 
text— it  is  also  mentioned  in  Jud.  iii,  9,  where  the 
A,  V.  has  "  Judia"  {'lovSaias  for  Aanaiat),'  and 
all  these  jjassag'a  t'a,tify  t'.  its  sitTi-ition  being  in 
[  the  centre  of  the  <;oiJiitry  near  the  southeiTi  <.-*lge  of 
the  great  plain  of  Ewlraelon, 

Dothain  was  known  to  KuMrbias  ^Onom/jstuym), 
who  places  it  12  miles  t/j  the  ,\.  of  .*^eW-te  '.-^a- 
mariay ;  an/i  here  it  has  U:tni  at  length  diw»vei'^l 

was  cut  by  Keland,  who  conJe/.-tured  rtjfrtt  ini<eni0llAly 
that  vpioff  was  the  translation  of  "I'ES'O,  MaMfrr  ~  a 
caw,  whi'.-h  wa«  a  corruption  of  "yW^O,  Muhor  = 
"  the  plain  "  (Keland,  742,  3). 
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in  uiu"  own  times>  by  Mr,  ^'"a^  de  Velde  (i.  364,  &c.) 
jiiid  Dr.  Robinson  (iii.  122),  still  bearing  its  ancient 
name  unimpaired,  and  situated  at  the  south  end  of 
a  plain  of  the  richest  pasturage,  4  or  5  miles  S.W. 
of  Jenin^  and  separated  only  by  a  swell  or  two  of 
hills  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  Tell  or 
mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand  is  described  as 
very  lai-ge — ("  huge,"  Van  de  Velde,  i.  364) ;  at  its 
southern- foot  is  still  a  fine  spring.  Close  to  it  is 
an  ancient  road,  running  N.  and  S.,  the  remains  of 
the  massive  (Jewish  ?)  pavement  of  which  are  still 
distinguishable  (V.  de  Velde,  369,  70).  The  great 
road  from  Beisdii  to  Kgypt  also  passes  near  Dothan  i 
(Rob.  iii.  122).  The  traditional  site  was  at  the 
Kkan  Jubh  Yusuf  near  Tell  Hum,  at  the  N.  of  the 
tiea  of  Galilee.  (See  the  quotations  in  Rob.  ii. 
419.)  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  position  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative.  [G.] 

DOVE  {Yonah,  1131  "i ;  irepiCTepti ;  columba). 
The  fii-st  mention  of  this  bird  occm-s  in  Gen.  viii., 
where  it  appeals  as  Noah's  second  messenger  sent 
forth  from  the  ai'k  to  ascertain  if  the  waters  had 
abated,  and  returns  from  its  second  mission  with  an 
olive  leaf  in  its  mouth.  The  dove's  rapidity  of  flight 
is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iv.  6  ;  the  beauty  of  its  plumage 
in  Ps.  Ix^'iii.  13;  its  dwelling  in  the  rocks  and  valleys 
in  Jer.  xl™i.  28,  and  Ez.  vii.  16;  its  mournful 
voice  in  Is.  sxxviii.  14,  lix.  11;  NaJi.  ii.  7:  its 
harmlessness  in  ilatt.  x.  16  ;  its  simplicity  in  Hos. 
vii.  n,  and  its  amativeness  in  Cant.  i.  15,  ii.  14, 
&.C.  The  last  characteristic,  according  to  Geseuius, 
is  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  word,  fi'om  an  unused 

root  I'T*  (JV),  to  grow  warm  (comp.  Arab.    ^^. 

to  burn  witli  anger,  and  Gr.  lalvco).  None  of  the 
other  dei'ivations  proposed  for  the  word  are  dt  all 
probable ;  nor  can  we  with  Winer  regaid  a  word 
of  this  form  as  primitive.  It  is  similar  to  n^llDj 
from  the  root  3113.  Doves  are  kept  in  a  domesti- 
cated state  in  many  pails  of  the  East.  The  pigeon- 
cot  is  an  universal  feature  in  the  houses  of  Upper 
Egypt.  In  Persia  pigeon-houses  are  erected  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  dwellings,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  dung  as  manure.  There  is  probably  an  allu- 
sion to  such  acui.tom  in  Is.  Ix.  8.  Stanley  (^3.  ^  P., 
p.  257),  speaking  of  Ascalon  as  the  haunt  of  the 
Syrian  Venus,  says:  "  Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but 
the  sacred  doves — sacred  by  immemorial  legends  on 
the  spot  and  celebrated  there  even  as  late  as  Eusebius 
— still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens 
which  gi'ow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the  ruined 
walls."  It  is  supposed  that  the  dove  was  placed 
upon  the  standards  of  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians in  honour  of  Semiramis.  TibuUus  (i.  7) 
says : 
"  Quid  referam  ut  volitet  crebras  intacta  per  urbes 

Alba  Palaestlno  sancta  columba  Syro." 
This  explains  the  expression  in  Jer.  xxv.  38, 
ruVn  I'nn  \33p,  "from  before  the  fierceness  of 
the  dove,"  i.e.  "the  Assyrian  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  16, 
1.  16).  There  is,  however,  no  representation  of  the 
dove  among  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  so  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  a  common  emblem  of  the 
nation  at  the  time  when  they  were  executed ;  and  the 
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word  in  the  above  three  passages  of  Jeremiah  admits 
another  interpretation.    (^See  Ges.  Thes.  p.  601  a.) 

In  2  K.  vi.  25,  iu  describing  the  famine  in  Sa- 
maria, it  is  stated  that  ' '  the  foui-th  part  of  a  cab 
of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver" 
(D^yrnn,  Kerl  D''31''m ;  K^Tvpov  irepia-Tepajj/; 
stercoris columbarum),  D''j'Vnn,  2-  <?•  Ej^JI'  Hn^ 
is  from  a  root  signifying  to  deposit  ordure.  There 
seems  good  reason  for  taking  this  as  a  literal  state- 
ment, and  that  the  straits  of  the  besieged  were 
such  that  they  did  not  hesitate  even  to  eat  such  re- 
volting food  as  is  here  mentioned  (comp.  Cels.  Iliero- 
bot  ii.  p.  32 ;  Maurer  on  2  K.  vi.  25).  The  notion  that 
some  vegetable  production  is  meant  which  was  calle  1 
by  this  name,  may  be  compared  with  the  fact  that 

the  Arabs  call  the  herb  Kali  yjLwaxSl    mjs^  = 

spaiTows'  dung,  and  in  German  the  asafoetida  i.s 
called  Teufelsdrcck.  ■  [W.  D.] 

DOWRY.     [Marriage.] 

DRACHMA  {ZpaxfJ-T)  ■-,  drachma;  2  Mace.  iv. 
19,  x,  20,  xii.  43  ;•=  Luke  xv.  8,  9),  a  Greek  silver 
coin,  varying  in  weight  on  account  of  the  use  of 
different  talents.  The  Jews  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  three  talents,  the  Ptolemaic,  used  in 
Egypt  and  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus,  aud  adopted 
for  their  own  shekels ;  the  Phoenician,  used  at 
Aradus  and  by  the  Persians ;  and  the  Attic,  which 
was  almost  univei-sal  in  Europe,  and  in  great  part 
of  Asia.  The  drachmae  of  these  talents  weigh  re- 
spectively, during  the  period  of  the  Maccabees, 
about  55  gi's.  troy,  58-5,  and  QQ.  The  drachms 
mentioned  in  2  Mace,  are  probably  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  and  therefore  of  the  Attic  standard;  but  in 
Luke  denarii  seem  to  be  intended,  for  the  Attic 
di'achma  had  been  at  that  time  reduced  to  about 
the  same  weight  as  the  Koman  denaiins  as  well  as 
the  Ptolemaic  drachma,  and  was  wholly  or  almost 
supei-seded  by  it.  This  explains  the  remark  of 
Josephus,  (TiKXhs  .  .  .  'Amichs  de^^Tai  dpd^fias 
reVtrapas  (Ant.  iii.  8,  §2),  for  the  four  Ptolemaic 
drachmae  of  the  shekel,  as  equal  to  four  denarii  of 
his  time,  were  also  equal  to  four  Attic  diachmae 
[Money  ;  Silver,  piece  of].  [R.  S.  P.] 

DRAGON.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V., 
apparently  following  the  Vulgate,  "have  rendered  by 
the  same  word  "  dragon "  the  two  Hebrew  words 
Tan,  |n,  and  Tannin,  pSPl.  The  similarity  of  the 
forms  of  the  words  may  easily  account  for  this  con- 
fusion; especially  as  the  masculine  plural  of  the 
former,  Tannim,  actually  assumes  (in  Lam.  iv,  3) 
the  fonn  Tannin,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Tannim 
is  evidently  written  for  the  singular  Tanniri  in  Ez. 
xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2.  But  the  words  appear-  to  be  quite 
distinct  in  meaning;  and  the  distinction  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  universally,  preserved  by  the 
LXX. 

I.  The  foraier  is  used,  always  in  the  plural, 
in  Job  XXX.  29  ;  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20  {(reiprjv^s)  ; 
in  Is.  xiii.  22  (ixii^oi) ;  in  Jer.  x.  22,  xlix.  33 
{(TTpovOoi)  ;  in  Ps.  xUv.  19  {T6ira}  /ca/cdStrews)  ;  and 
in  Jer.  ix.  11,  xiv.  6,  Ii.  37  ;  Mic.  i.  8  (Spa/covres). 
The  feminine  plural  ni3Fl  is  found  in  Mai.  i.  3  ;  a 
passage    altogether    differently    translated   by   the 


*"  It  is  right  to  say  tbat  tbe  true  site  of  Dothan  was 
known  to  tbe  Jewish  traveller  Rabbi  ba-Parchi,  a.d. 
1300  (see  Zunz's  extracts  in  notes  to  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  Asber's  ed.  ii.  434),  and  to  Schwarz,  a.d. 


1845  (p.  168)  ;  but  neither  of  these  travellers  gives 
any  account  of  tbe  site. 

"^  In  the  first  and  second  of  thcEC  passaprcs  tbe 
Yulg.  has  didrachma. 

2  G 
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LXX.  It  is  always  applied  to  some  creatures 
inhabiting  the  desert,  and  connected  generally  with 
thewoi-dfi  n3J?t  ("osti-ich")  and  *K  ("jackal"?). 
We  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refers  rather 
to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a  serpent,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  compaiison 
of  the  tannim  in  Jer.  xiv.  6,  to  the  wild  asses  snuffing 
the  wind,  and  the  reference  to  their  "  wailing  "  in 
Mic,  i.  8,  and  perhaps  in  Job  xxx.  29.  The  Syiiac 
(see  Winer,  Realw.  s,  v.  ScMkal)  rendera  it  by  a 
word  which,  according  to  Pocooke,  means  a  ^'jackal " 
(a  beast  whose  peculiarly  mournful  howl  in  the 
desei-t  is  well  known),  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  this  or  some  cognate  species  is  to  be  understood 
whenever  the  word  tan  occurs, 

II.  The  word  tannin,  j^SD  (plur.  D^J'^SD),  is 
always  rendered  as  SpdKcop  in  the  LXX.,  except  in 
Gen.  i.  21,  where  we  6nd  ktjtos.  It  seems  to  refer 
to  any  great  monster,  whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea,** 
being  indeed  more  usually  applied  to  some  kind  of 
serpent  or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively  restric-ted  to 
that  sense.     When  refening  to  the  sea  it  is  used  as 

a  parallel  to  jlT'l/  ("Leviathan"),  as  in  Is.  xxvii. 
1 ;  and  indeed  this  latter  word  is  i-endered  in  the 
LXX.  by  Spflt/cwy,  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  civ.  26;  Job 
xl.  20  ;  Is.  xxvii,  1  ;  and  by  /j,eya  ktjtos  in  Job 
iii.  8.  When  we  examine  special  passages  we  find 
the  word  used  in  Gen.  i.  21,  of  the  great  sea-mon- 
sters, the  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  The  same  sense  is  given  to  it  in  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
13  (where  it  is  again  connected  with  "LeWa- 
tlian  "),  Ps.  cxlviii.  7,  and  probably  in  Job  vii.  12 
(Vulg.  cetus).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ex.  vii. 
9,  10,  12,  Deut.  xxxii.  ,33,  Ps,  rci.  13,  it  refers 
to  land^serpents  of  a  powerful  and  deadly  kind. 
It  is  also  applied  metaphorically  to  Pharaoh  or  to 
Egypt  (Is.  li.  9  ;  Ez.  xxix.  3,  xsxii.  2 ;  perhaps 
P.s.  Ixxiv.  13),  and  in  that  case,  especially  as  feet 
are  attributed  to  it,  it  most  probably  refers  to  the 
crocodile  as  the  well-known  emblem  of  Egypt. 
When,  however,  it  is  used  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
as  in  Jer.  li.  34-,  the  same  propriety  would  lead  us 
U}  suppose  that  some  great  serpent,  such  as  might 
inhabit  the  sandy  plaias  of  Babylonia,  is  intended.'^ 
Such  is  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  0.  T.  in 
the  X.  T.  it  is  only  found  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev, 
xii.  3,  4,  7,  9,  16,  17,  &c.),  a-*  applied  metaphori- 
cally to  "  the  old  serpent,  ca\\&l  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,"  the  description  of  the  "dragon"  being  dic- 
tate! by  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  image 
rather  than  by  any  reference  to  any  actually  exist- 
ing creature.  Of  similar  personification,  either  of  an 
evil  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature  as 
distinct  from  God,  we  have  traces  in  the  extetiiive 
prevalence  of  dra^^on- worship,  and  existence  of  dra- 
gon-temples of  peculiar  serpentine  form,  the  use  of 
dragon-standards  both  in  the  east,  especially  in 
Egypt  ("sec  also  the  apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon),  and  in  the  we^t,  more  particularly 
among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  most  remarkable  of 
all,  perhaps,  is  foimd  in  the  Greek  legend  of  Apollo 
as  the  slayer  of  the  Python,  and  the  supplanter  of 
the  serp';Dt-v.-o;;ship  by  a  higher  wisdom.  The 
rea.'^jn,  at  lf:a-st  of  the  scriptural  f^ymbol,  is  to  1* 
souglit  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic  power  with 


d  GeseniuB  derives  it  from  an  obsolete  root  pPl. 
"  to  esU'nrl." 

■  The  application  of  I-:,  xxvii,  1,  appears  mrirc 
anccrtam. 
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craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent  is  the 
natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the  sei^jcnt's 
agency  in  the  temptation  (Gen.  iii.).     [SeiU'ENT,] 

DREAMS  (niOTTl ;  ivimvia]  somnia;  Ka0 
ri-TTi/oy  in  LXX.,  and  /car*  bua^  in  St,  Matthew,  are 
generally  used  for  "in  a  dream").  The  Scriptural 
record  of  God's  communication  with  man  by  dreams 
has  been  so  often  supposed  to  involve  much  diffi- 
culty, that  it  seems  not  out  of  jjlace  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  nature  and  charac-teristics  of  dreams  gt-ne- 
rally,  before  enumerating  and  classifying  the  dreams 
recorded  in  Scripture. 

I.  The  main  difference  Ijetween  our  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts  apj^cars  to  lie  in  this, — that,  in 
the  former  case,  the  perceptive  Acuities  of  the  mind 
(the  sensational  powers,^  and  the  im^nation  which 
combines  the  impressions  derived  from  them)  ai'e 
active,  while  the  reflective  powers  (the  reason  or 
judgment  by  which  we  control  those  impressions, 
and  distinguish  between  those  which  are  imaginary 
or  subjective  and  those  which  coirespond  to,  and 
are  produced  by,  objective  realities^  are  gcnemlly 
asleep.  Milton's  account  of  dreams  (in  J-'ar.  Lo.ii, 
Book  V.  100-113)  seems  as  accurate  as  it  is 
striking: — 

*'  But  know,  that  in  the  mind 
Are  many  lesser  fkcnltics,  that  serve 
Beason  as  chief :  among  these  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds ;  of  all  external  things, 
Wliich  the  five  watchful  senses  repreHcnt, 
She  forms  imaginations,  airy  shapes. 
Which  reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm,  oi  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  sleeps." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of  dreams  are  in 
themselves  vivid,  natural,  and  picturesque,  occa- 
sionally gifted  with  an  intuition  beyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and  often 
grotesque ;  the  emotion  of  surprise  or  incredulity^ 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  incongruity,  or  of 
uniikeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  being  in 
dreams  a  thing  unknown.  The  mind  seems  to  be 
surrendered  to  that  power  of  association  by  which, 
even  in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  l^e  inactive  and 
inclined  to  *'  masing,*'  it  is  often  carried  through  a 
series  of  thoughts  connected  together  by  some  vague 
and  accidental  a^ociation,  until  the  reason,  when  it 
starts  again  into  activity,  is  scarcely  able  to  trace 
back  the  slender  line  of  connexion.  The  difference 
is,  that,  in  this  latter  case,  we  are  aware  that  the 
connexion  is  of  our  own  making,  while  in  sleep  it 
appears  to  be  caused  by  an  actual  succession  of 
events. 

Such  is  usually  the  case,  yet  there  is  a  class  of 
dreams,  seldom  noticed  and  indee«^l  less  comraon, 
but  recognised  by  the  experience  of  mM-'^v.  in  which 
the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  th^e  cases  it 
seems  to  look  on  as  it  were  from  without,  and  so 
to  have  a  double  consciousness :  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  cvcuts  of  the  dream,  as  though 
real,  on  the  other  we  Lave  a  ^ense  that  it  is  but  a 
dream,  and  a  fear  lest  we  should  awake  and  its 
l;aj;eant  should  jass  away. 

In  either  case  the  ideas  su^ested  are  act^.pted 


*  Tbew  powers  are  to  be  carefolly  distinguiHhr'd 
'a^  in  Butler's  Ana/ofjij,  jmH  i.  c.  1)  from  the 
'rrtjarm  through  which  they  are  exerci.-cd  when  wc 
are  awake. 
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by  the  mind  in  draims  at  once  and  inevitably.  | 
instead  of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our 
waking  hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method 
of  such  suggestion  is  still  undetemiiued,  and  in 
fact  is  no  more  capable  of  being  accouuttid  for  by 
any  single  cause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking 
thoughts.  The  material  of  these  latter  is  supplied 
either  by  oui'selves,  through  the  senses,  the  me- 
mory, and  the  imagination,  or  by  other  men, 
generally  through  the  medium  of  words,  or  lastly 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  of 
created  spirits  of  orders  superior  to  our  own,  or  the 
spirit  within  us.  So  also  it  is  in  dreams.  In  the 
first  place,  although  memory  and  imagination  sup- 
ply most  of  the  material  of  dreams,  yet  physic-al 
sensations  of  cold  and  heat,  of  pain  or  of  relief, 
even  actual  impressions  of  sound  or  of  light  will 
often  mould  or  suggest  dreams,  and  the  physical 
organs  of  speech  will  occasionally  be  made  use  of 
to  express  the  emotions  of  the  dreamer.  In  the 
second  place,  instances  have  been  known  where  a 
few  words  wliispered  into  a  sleeper's  ear  have  pro- 
duced a  dream  corresponding  to  their  subject.  On 
these  two  points  experience  gives  undoubted  testi- 
mony;  as  to  the  third,  it  can,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and  uncertainly.  The 
Scripture  declares,  not  as  any  strange  thing,  but 
as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  extends  to  its  sleep- 
ing as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts.  It  declares 
that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit  of  man 
directly  in  dreams,  and  also  that  He  pei-mits 
created  spirits  to  have  a  like  communication  with 
it.  Its  declaration  is  to  be  weighed,  not  as  an 
isolated  thing,  but  in  connexion  with  the  general 
doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  ;  because  any  theory 
of  dreams  must  be  I'^ai-ded  as  a  part  of  the  general 
theory  of  the  origination  of  all  thought. 

II.  It  is,  of  course,  with  this  last  class  of  di'eams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams  of 
memory  or  imagination  are  indeed  refeiTed  to  in 
Eccl.  V.  3  ;  Is.  xxix,  8 ;  but  it  is  the  history  of 
the  Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  which  is  the 
proper  subject  of  Scripture  itself. 

It  must  be  obsfu-ved  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  S.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
dreams,  in  which  the  understanding  is  asleep,  are 
recognised  indeed  as  a  method  of  divine  revelation, 
but  placed  below  the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  which 
the  understanding  plavs  its  part.**  It  is  true  that 
the  book  of  Job,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of 
"  natural  religion,"  dwells  on  dreams  and  "  visions 
in  deep  sleep"  as  the  chosen  method  of  God's  reve- 
lation of  Himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv.  13,  vii.  14, 
xxxiii.  15).  But  in  Num.  xii.  6;  Deut.  xiii.  1,  3, 
5;  Jer.xxvii.9;  Joel  ii.  28, &c., dreamers  of  dreams, 
whether  true  or  false,  are  placed  below  "  prophets," 
and  even  below  "  diviners;"  and  similaily  in  the 
climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  we  read  that  "  the  Lord 
jinswered  Saul  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim 
[by  symbol] ,  nor  by  prophets."  Under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  while  we  read  frequently  of  trances 
(^KtrTdv^is)  and  visions  (oTTTatr/ai,  dpdfiara), 
dreams  are  never  refeiTed  to  as  vehicles  of  di\ine 
revelation.     In  exact  accordance  with  this  principle 
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^  The  same  order,   as  being  the  natural  one,  is 
found  in  the  earliest  record  of  European  mythology — 

'AAA'  dye  617  Ttca  fiavriv  cpeiofiev,  tj  lep^a 
*H  Kai  oi/eipoTToAoc,  /cat  ycip  rovap  e/c  A109  euTi. 
Horn.  11.  i.  63. 


are  the  actual  i-ecoj'ds  of  the  dreams  sent  by  iiiA. 
The  greater  number  of  such  dreams  were  gi'anteJ, 
for  pi'ediction  or  for  warnin;:;,  to  those  who  wen; 
aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant.  Thus  we  have  the 
record  of  the  dreams  of  Abimelech  (Gen,  xx.  o-7); 
Laban  (Gen.  xx.vi.  2+) ;  of  the  chief  butler  and 
baker  (Gen.  xl.  5);  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  1-8);  of 
the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii.  13)  ;  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  ii.  1,  &c.,  iv.  10-18);  of  the  Magi  (Matt.  ii. 
12),  and  of  Pilate's  wife  (Matt,  xxvii.  19).  Many 
of  these  dreams,-  moreover,  were  symbolical  and 
obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  intei-preter.  And,  where 
dreams  are  recorded  as  means  of  God's  revelation 
to  His  chosen  servants,  they  are  almost  always 
referred  to  the  periods  of  their  earliest  and  most 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Him.  So  it  is  in  the  case 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  12,  and  perhaps  1-9),  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  12-15),  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xx.wii. 
5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  5),  and,  in  the  N.  T., 
of  Joseph  (Mutt.  i.  20,  ii.  13,  19,  22).  It  is  to  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  they  belong  especially  to 
the  earliest  age,  and  become  less  frequent  as  the 
revelations  of  prophecy  increase.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  is  found  in  the  dreams  and  "  visions  of 
the  night"  given  to  Daniel  (ii.  19,  vii.  1),  appa- 
rently in  order  to  put  to  shame  the  falsehoods  of  the 
Chaldaean  belief  in  prophetic  dreams  and  in  the 
power  of  intei'pretation,  and  yet  to  bring  out  the 
truth  latent  therein  (comp.  S.  Paul's  mii-acles  at 
Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  11,  12,  and  their  effect,  18-20). 
The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that 
the  Scripture  claims  the  dream,  as  it  does  every 
other  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man  either  di- 
I'ectly,  that  is,  as  we  call  it,  "  providentially,"  or  in- 
directly in  ■\'ii'tue  of  a  general  nifluence  iipon  all  his 
thoughts;  and  secondly,  that  it  lays  far  gi-eater 
stress  on  that  divine  influence  by  which  the  under- 
standing also  is  affected,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that 
as  such  influence  extends  more  and  more,  revelation 
})y  dreams,  unless  m  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
might  be  expected  to  pass  away.  [A.  S.J 

DRESS.  This  subject  includes  the  following 
.particulars: — 1.  Materials.  2.  Colour  and  decora- 
tion. 3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
various  articles.  4.  Special  usages  relating  thereto. 
1.  The  materials  were  various,  and  multiplied  with 
the  advance  of  civilization.  The  earliest  and  simplest 
robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  (HiMri 
"  A.  V.  fig-tree" — and  comp.  the  present  Arabic 
name  for  the  fig,  tin,  or  teen),  portions  of  which 
were  sewn  together,  so  as  to  form  an  apron  (Gen.  iii. 
7).  Ascetic  Jews  occasionally  used  a  similar  material 
in  later  times.  Josephus  ( Vita,  §2)  records  this  of  ■ 
Banus  {i(r67]TL  fifv  airh  BivdpMV  xpd)(x^vov) ;  but 
whether  it  was  made  of  the  leaves,  or  the  bark,  is 
uncertain.  After  the  fall,  the  skins  of  animals  sup- 
plied a  more  durable  material  (Gen.  iii.  21),  which 
was  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  is  stated 
to  have  been  used  by  various  ancient  nations  (Died. 
Sic.  i.  43,  ii.  38  ;  Arrian,  Ind.  cap.  7,  §3).  Skins 
were  not  wholly  disused  at  later  periods  :  the  adde- 
reth  {jy)/\^\  worn  by  Elijah  appeal's  to  have  been 
the  skin  of  a  sheep  or  some  other  animal  with  tiie 
wool  left  on:  in  the  LXX.  the  woi'd  is  rendered 
lJLT)\QiTii  (1  K.  xix.  13,  19;  2  K.ii.  13),  Sopct  (Gen. 
xxV.  25),  and  Se/3^is  fZech.  xiii.  4);  and  it  may 
be  connected  with  Sopd  etymologi willy  (Saalchutz, 
Archacol.  i.  19);  Geseuius,  however,  prefers  the 
notion  of  amplittu/e,  "I'lK,  in  which  case  it  =  lit"; 
2  G  2 
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(Mic,  ii.  8;  Thesaur.  j).  29).  'J'bo  bamc  material 
is  implied  in  the  descriptidn  (lyb  bv^  t^K ;  &yi]p 
Soffilff,  LXX.;  A.  V.  "hairy^man/'"2  K.  i,  8), 
though  these  words  may  alio  be  understood  of  the 
hair  of  the  Prophet ;  aiid  in  the  compariiion  of 
Esau's  skia  to  such  a  robe  (Gen.  xxv.  20j.  It 
was  characteristic  of  a  prophet's  oifice  from  its 
mean  appearance  (Zech.  xiii.  4;  cf.  Matt.  vii. 
15;.  Pelisses  of  sheep-skin  ^  still  form  an  ordi- 
nary article  of  dress  in  the  East  (Burckhardt's 
Motes  on  Bedouins^  i.  5o).  The  cuMereth  worn  by 
the  king  of  Kineveh  (Jon  iii.  6),  and  the  "  goodly 
Babylonish  garment"  found  at  Ai  (Josh.  vii.  21;, 
were  of  a  different  character,  either  robes  trimmal 
with  valuable  furs,  or  the  skins  themselves  oma^ 
mented  with  embroidery.  The  art  of  weaving  hair 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  (Ex. 
xxvi.  7,  XXXV.  6)  ;  the  sackcloth  used  by  moumer:^ 
was  of  this  material  [Sackcloth],  and  by  many 
writers  the  addereth  of  the  prophets  is  supposed  to 
have  been  such.  John  the  Baptiat'.s  robe  was  of 
camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4;,  and  a  similar  nmtf-.dal 
was  in  common  use  among  the  poor  of  tlxat  day 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  24,  §S;,  probably  of  goats'  hair, 
which  was  employed  in  the  Roman  eiliciura.  At 
what  period  the  use  of  wool,  and  of  still  more  arti- 
ficial textures,  such  as  cotton  and  linen,  became 
known  is  uncertain:  ttie  first  of  these,  we  may  pre- 
sume, was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
flocks  of  the  pastoral  &milies  being  kept  partly  for 
their  wool  (Gen.  xxxviir.  12; :  it  was  at  all  times 
largely  employed,  particulai'ly  for  the  outer  gar- 
ments (Lev.  xiii.  47  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11 ;  Ez,  xxxiv.  3; 
Job  xixi.  20 ;  Prov.  ixvii.  20,  ixxi.  V6,.  [Wool.] 
The  occurrence  of  the  term  cetvneth  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  (liL  21,  uxvii.  3,  23)  seems  to  indicate  an 
acquaintance,  even  at  that  early  day,  ^vith  the  finer 
materials ;  for  that  term,  though  significant  of  a 
particular  robe,  originally  appears  to  have  referred 
to  the  material  employed  ("the  root  being  preserved 
in  our  cotton;  cf.  Bohlen's  Introd.  ii.  51;  Saal- 
chutz,  AjTchdeol.  i.  8;,  and  was  applied  by  the  later 
Jews  to  flax  or  linen,  as  stated  by  Josephus  {Ant.  I 
iii-  7,  §2,  'XeOofxej/'f]  fxkv  KaXeirai.  Aiveou  rovro  , 
TTjfJiaivet,  xcffo*'  yhp  rh  \ivov  Tjfiets  KoKovfiiv). 
No  conclusion,  however,  can  be  drawn  from  the 
use  of  the  word :  it  is  e^Tdently  applied  generally, 
and  without  any  view  to  the  material,  as  in  Gen. 
iiu  21.  It  is  probable  that  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Hebrews  with  linen,  and  perhaps  a^tton,  dates  from 
the  periiyl  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  when  they 
were  iDstructed  in  the  manufacture  (1  Chr.  iv.  21j, 
After  their  return  to  Palestine  we  have  frequent 
notices  of  linen,  the  finest  kind  being  named  sftesh 
{p'^\,  and  at  a  later  period  hutz  }*'13,,  the  latter 
a  word  of  Syrian,  and  the  former  of  Egyptian 
origin,  and  each  indicating  the  quarter  whence  the 
material  was  procure  1 :  the  term  ch-6.r  ("rtHj  v,a.i 
al.so  applied  to  it  fi-om  iU  brilliant  ii]>i>*iira.ncii 
.'Is.  jox.  9;  Esth.  i.  ^},  viii.  15;.  It  h,  the  ^iffffos 
of  the  LXX.  and  the  N.  T.  rLuke  xvi.  19;  P^v. 
xviii.  12, 16),  and  the  "  fine  linen  "  of  the  A .  V.  It 
was  us&l  in  the  vestments  of  the  high-prie.t=,  (Ex. 
xxviii.  .'»  ff,;,  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy  (Gen.  xli, 
42;  Prov.  xixL  22;  Luke  liv.  19;.  [Li:;k>-.] 
A  less  co-.tly  kind  was  named  hj/l  121  ;  Xivfos), 
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which  was  used  for  certain  portions  of  the  high- 
j  priest's  dress  (Ex.  xxviii.  42  ;  Le/.  xvi.  4,  23,  ;i2;, 
and  for  the  ephods  of  Samuel  (1  .^am.  ii.  18j  and 
David  (2  Sam,  vi.  34J :  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  in 
I  reference  to  its  quality  and  appearance,  that  it  is 
the  mateml  in  which  angels  are  represented  (\-lz. 
ix.  /i,  II,  X.  2,  G,  7  ;  Dan.  x,  5,  xii,  6 ;  Ifev,  xv.  (J). 
A  coarser  kind  of  linen,  terme-d  wfUKivou  (Kccliis. 
xl,  4;,  was  used  by  the  very  jXfor  [Lixen],  The 
Hebrew  term  sadin  (jnO  =  <TLvZ<i>v,  and  satin) 
expreise.s  a  fine  kind  of  linen,  ^i>ecially  adapted  for 
summer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the  sarahalla,  which 
was  thick  (Talmud,  Menrxch.  p.  41, 1),  What  may 
have  been  the  dibiinction  between  shesh  and  sfulin 
fProv.  xxxi.  22,  24)  we  know  not:  the  probability 
is  that  the  latter  name  passed  from  the  roateiial  to 
a  particular  kind  of  robe.  Silk  was  not  intrr/Jiiced 
until  a  very  late  period  (Rev,  xviii.  1 2; :  the  term 
rneshi  ('K^ ;  rpixaTrrop ;  Ez.  xvi.  10)  is  of  doubt- 
ful meaning  [Silk].  The  use  of  a  mixed  material 
(T JPV^  ;  Ki^ByjKop,  i.  e.  gpxrkm,  LXX. ;  iLuri- 
BiaKdfj.€vou,  Aquil.  ;  ipi6\ivov.  Or.  Ven.),  such 
as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  ''Lev.  xix.  19; 
Deut.  xxii.  11),  on  the  ground,  according  tfj 
Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §  1 1;,  that  such  was  reserved 
for  the  priests,  or  as  I'ring  a  practice  usual  among 
idolaters  (Spencer,  Leg.  Ilch.  Hit,  ii.  32),  but  more 
probably  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  general 
idea  of  purity  and  simphcity. 

2,  Colour  and  decoration.  Tlie  prevailing  colour 
of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the 
materials  employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller 
(Mark  ix.  3).  Some  of  the  terms  applied  to  these 
materials  {e.g.  K'B',  |*-13,  "Vln)  are  connec-tcd  with 
words  significant  of  whiteness,  while  many  of  the 
allosions  to  garments  have  special  reference  to  this 
quality  (Job  xxxviii.  14 ;  Ps,  civ- 1,  2  ;  l.s.  biii.  '6) : 
white  was  held  to  be  peculiaily  appropriate  to 
festive  occasions  CEccl.  ix.  8  ;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  ii,  2, 
GO;,  as  well  as  symbolical  of  purity  (Rev.  iii,  4,  5, 
iv.  4,  vii,  9,  13;.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of 
dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews  ;  the  cetf/neth 
pri.:idm  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  '6,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  eitiier  a  "coat  of  divers 
colours  "  (ttoikIXos  ;  pob/mipj^  ^'ulf/.  ;  corr.p.  the 
Greek  irdtrffeiv,  Ii.  iii-  126,  ixii.  441;,  or  a  tunic 
furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  verdons  of  Aquila,  &<TTpay^eios, 
KapTr0T6sj  and  Symmachus,  x^'-P'-^^'^^-t  and  in 
the  Vulg.  (-2  Sam,  xiii.  18),  t-j(r,ri.,  and  as  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  (Ant.  ^■\\.  H,  §1).  The  latter 
is  probably  the  correct  sense,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  variegated  roljes 
pievioffily  to  the  sqjoom  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
though  tlie  noti<^  of  scarlet  thread  COen.  xxrviij. 
28)  implies  some  acquaintance  with  dyeing,  and 
the  l!:::ht  summer  robe  ^P,''Vi  ;  Ofpiffrpov;  teil, 
A.  v.)  worn  by  I^beccaand  Tamar  (Gen,  xxiv.  (jfj, 
xsxviii.  14,  19)  was  probably-  f^  an  omamer.t;il 
character.  The  EgyjAian^  had  carried  the  art  of 
wearing  and  cmbruileiy  to  a  high  stnte  of  per- 
fettion,  and  from  thero  the  Hebrews  learned  vario^«^ 
mirthods  of  profliicing  decorated  stuifg.  The  ele- 
ments of  ornamentation  were — M;   wearing  with 


*  Thr-  ffhecp-ftkin  coat  is  frequently  represented  in  the  back,  and  tcrminatctl  in  it*  natural  iitate.  The 
the  sculptares  of  Khor?^bad :  it  wajt  made  with  j  people  wearing  it  liave  been  identified  with  the 
sleeves,  and  was  worn  over  the  tonic  :  it  feU  over    ria^rtii  (Bonomi'n  N'nur.'h^  p.  193;. 
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threads  previously  ilyed  (Ex.  xxxv,  25  ;  cf,  Wilkin- 
son's Egyptians,  iii.  125);  (2)  tlie  introduction 
of  gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  ff.);  (3)  the 
addition  of  figures,  probably  of  animals  and  hunt- 
ing or  battle  scenes  (of.  Layard,  ii.  -07j,  in  the 
case  of  garments,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cherubim  were  represented  in  the  cmtaius  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  xxxvi.  8,  35).  These 
devices  may  have  been  either  woven  into  the  stuff, 
or  cut  out  of  other  stuff  and"  afterwards  attached 
by  needlework :  in  the  former  case  the  pattern 
would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinction, 
according  to  Talmudical  writers,  between  cunning- 
ivork  and  needlework^  or  as  marked  by  the  use  of 
the  singular  and  dual  number,  riDpl,  needlework, 
and  D^JlDp*!,  needlework  on  both  sides  (Judg.  v. 
30,  A.  v.),  though  the  latter  tenn  may  after  all 
be  accepted  in  a  simpler  way  as  a  dual  ='two  em- 
broidered robes  (Bertheau,  Comm.  in  I.  c).  The 
account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii,  47) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  decoratiou  described  in 
Exodus.  Robes  decorated  with  gold  (DIVS^D^ 
Ps.  xlv.  13),  and  at  a  later  period  with  silver 
thread  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §2 ;  cf.  Acts  xii.  21), 
were  worn  by  royal  personages :  other  kinds  of 
embroidered  robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both 
of  Tyre  (Ez.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  30; 
Ps.  xlv.  14).  The  art  does  not  appeal-  to  have 
been  maintained  among  the  Hebrews;  the  Baby- 
lonians and  other  eastern  nations  (Josh.  vii.  21 ; 
Ez.  xxvii.  24),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (Ez.  xxvii. 
7),  excelled  in  it.  IS' or  does  the  ai-t  of  dyeing 
appear  to  have  been  followed  up  in  Palestine :  dyed 
robes  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  (Zeph. 
i.  8),  particularly  from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not 
much  used  on  account  of  their  expensiveness :  purple 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22  ;  Luke  xvi.  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam. 
i.  24)  were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The 
surrounding  nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use 
of  them:  the  wealthy  Tyrians  (Ez,  xxvii.  7),  the 
Midianitish  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  the  Assyrian 
nobles  (Ez.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian  officers  (Est.  viii. 
15),  are  all  represented  in  pui-ple.  The  general 
hue  of  the  Persian  dress  was  more  biilliant  than 
that  of  the  Jews :  hence  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  1 2)  describes 

the  Assyrians  as  71730  ''^17,  lit.  clothed  in 
perfection ;  according  to  the  LXX.  EVTrdpvcpa, 
wearing  robes  with  handsome  borders.  With  re- 
gard to  the  head-dress  in  particular,  described  as 

n'h):iq  '•n-np  {ndpat  ^airrdi;  A.  V.  "dyed 
attire;"  cf.  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  654,  mitrapicta),  some 
doubt  exists  whether  the  word  rendered  dyed  does 
not  rather  mean  flowing  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  542  ; 
Layard,  ii.  308), 

3.  The  names,  foi-ms,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
robes.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  various  articles  of  dress  mentioned  in  the 
Bible :  the  notices  are  for  the  most  part  incidental, 
and  refer  to  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  during 
which  the  fashions  must  have  frequently  changed ; 
while  the  collateral  sources  of  information,  such  as 
sculpture,  painting,  or  contemporary  records,  are 
,but  scanty.  The  general  characteristics  of  Oriental 
dress  have  indeed  preserved  a  remarkable  unifonnity 
in  all  ages :  the  modem  Arab  dresses  much  as 
the  ancient  Hebrew  did  ;  there  are  the  same  flowing 
robes,  the  same  distinction  between  the  outer  and 
inner  garments,  the  former  heavy  and  warm,  the 
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latter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries ;  and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  betvV'een  the  costume 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  ample 
dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
ancient  costume,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
usages  of  modem  Orientals,  supplying  in  great 
measure  the  want  of  contemporaneous  representa- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  figures  which  some  have 
identified  as  Jews  in  Egyptian  paintings  and  Assy- 
rian sculptures,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  evidence 
insufficient.  The  figures  in  the  painting  at  Beni 
Hassan,  delineated  by  Wilkinson  {^Anc.  Egypt.,  ii. 
296),  and  supposed  by  him  to  represent  the  arrival 
of  Joseph's  brethren,  are  dressed  in  a  manner  at 
vai'iance  with  our  ideas  of  Hebrew  costume :  the 
more  impoi"tant  personages  wear  a  double  tunic,  the 
upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  the  right 
shoulder  exposed :  the  servants  wear  nothing  more 
than  a  skirt  or  Idlt,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkinson  suggests  some  collateral  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  they  were  really  Jews:  to 
which  we  may  add  a  further  objection  that  the 
presents,  which  these  persons  bring  with  them,  are 
not  what  we  should  expect  from  Gen.  xliii.  11. 
Certain  figures  inscribed  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at 
Behistun,  near  Kermanshah,  were  supposed  by  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter  to  represent  Samaritans  captured  by 
Shalmanezer:  they  are  given  in  Vaux's  Nineveh, 
p.  372.  These  sculptures  are  now  recognised  as  of 
a  later  date,  and  the  figures  evidently  represent 
people  of  different  nations,  for  the  tunics  are  alter- 
nately short  and  long.  Again,  cei-tain  figures  dis- 
covered at  Nineveh  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
Jews:  in  one  instance  the  presence  of  hats  and 
boots  is  the  ground  of  identification  (Bonomi, 
Nineveh,  p.  197  ;  comparing  Dan.  iii.  21)  ;  but  if, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  original  words  in 
Dan.  have  been  misunderstood  by  our  translators, 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of 
these  articles.  In  another  instance  the  figui'es  are 
simply  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  with  sleeves  reach^ 
ing  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle,  a  style  of  dress  which  was  so  widely 
spread  throughout  the  East  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  what  particular  nation  they  may  have 
belonged  to :  the  style  of  head-dress  seems  an  objec- 
tion to  the  supposition  that  they  are  Jews.  These 
figures  are  given  in  Bonomi's  Nineveh,  p.  381. 

The  costume  of  the  men  and  women  was  very 
similar ;  there  was  sufficient  difterenre,  however,  to 
mark  the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a 

woman  to  wear  the  appendages  (v3  ;  (tk^It]), 
such  as  the  staff,  signet-ring,  and  other'ornameuts, 
or,  according  to  Josephus  {^Ant.  iv.  8,  §43),  the 
weapons  of  a  man ;  as  well  as  to  a  man  to  weai" 


the  outer  robe  {Tw'Op)  of  a  woman  (Deut.  xxii. 
5):  the  reason  of  the  prohibition,  according  to 
Maimonides  {Mor.  Neboch.  iii.  37),  being  that  such 
was  the  practice  of  idolaters  (cf.  Cai'pzov,  Appar. 
p.  514) ;  but  more  probably  it  was  based  upon  the 
general  principle  of  propriety.  We  shall  first  describe 
the  robes  which  were  common  to  the  two  sexes,  and 
then  those  which  were  peculiar  to  women. 

(1.)  The  cetoneth  {T\^n^,  whence  the  Greek 
x'tTcov)  was  the  most  essential  article  of  dress.  It 
was  a  closely  fitting  garment,  resembling  in  form 
and  use  our  shirt,  though  unfortunately  translated 
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coat  in  the  A.  V.  The  raaten'al  of  which  it  was 
ina'Je  was  either  wool,  cotton,  or  linen.  From 
Josephus'  observation  (Ant.  iii,  7,  §4;  with  regard 
to  thi-  raeil,  that  it  was  ovk  iK  ivolv  Trepir/xrjfidTcov, 
we  may  pjobably  infer  that  the  ordinaiy  ceUmeth 
or  tunic  was  made  in  two  pieces,  which  were  sewn 
together  at  the  sides.  In  this  case  the  x'^rtav 
d^ltoupos  worn  by  our  Lord  (John  xix.  2'6}  was 
either  a  singular  one,  or,  as  is  more  pi-obable,  was 
the  upper  tunic  or  jneil.  The  primitive  cetoneth 
was  without  sleeves  and  reached  only  to  the  knee, 
like  the  Doric  x^'^^^'i  ^^  "^7  ^^  ^^.ve  been,  like 
the  latter,  partially  opened  at  one  side,  so  that  a 
pei-son  in  rapid  motion  was  exposed  Cl  Sam,  vi.  20j. 
Another  kind,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
Ionian  x^'^'*'^)  reached  to  the  wriste  and  ankles: 
such  was  probably  the  cetorteth  passim  worn  by 
Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23;,  and  Tamar  f2  Sam. 
xiii.  18j,  and  that  which  the  priests  wore  CJo:-,frph. 
Ant.  iii.  7,  §2).  It  was  in  either  case  k'];t  i:h}h<; 
to  the  body  by  a  girdle  [GiriT>LE],  and  the  fold 
fonned  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe  served  as  an 
inner  pocket,  in  whicti  a  letter  or  any  other  small 
article  might  be  earned  ''Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §7;, 
A  j;>erson  wearing  the  cetoucth  alone  was  describeiJ 
as  D"iy,  naked,  A.  V, :  we  may  compare  the  use 
of  the  tenn  yvfivai  as  applied  to  the  Sj^itan  virgins 
fPlut.  Lye.  14),  of  the  Latin  nvxlus  '■  \\y%.  Oeorg. 
i.  299 ),  and  of  our  expression  stripped.  Thus  it  jr, 
said  of  Saul  after  having  taken  off  his  upper  gar- 
ments '  V~Iv3,  1  Sam.  xix.  24)  ;  of  Isaiah  ''Is.  xx, 
2j  when  he  had  put  off  his  sackcloth,  which  was 
usually  worn  over  the  tunic  fcf,  Jon.  iii.  (j^,  and 
only  on  special  occasions  next  the  skin  (2  K.  ri. 
3u)  ;  of  a  warrior  who  has  cast  off  his  military 
cloak  (  Am.  ii.  16 ;  cf.  Liv.  iii,  23,  iaerrries  nwlique)  ■ 
and  of  Peter  without  his  fisher^s  coat  ''John  xii.  7). 
The  same  e.\pre.s.,;ori  is  elsewhere  applied  to  the 
poorly  clad  'Job  xvii.  6;  Is.  Iviii.  7  ;  James  ii.  15;. 
The  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  1)  represents  the 
simplest  style  of  Oriental  dress,  a  long  loose  shirt 
or  cetoneth  without  a  girdle,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankle.  The  same  robe,  with  the  addition  of  the 
girdle,  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 
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the  waist  lep.^'in^  an  ample  fold,  which  serves  as  a 
]Mx;ket.  Cn-'T  the  tunic  he  wears  the  ctbhay  or 
striped  plaid,  which  completes  his  c^tnrne. 


h.  f\(:.  2  we  have  tlfc  ordinary  drms  of  th*- 
mMem  Betlonin :  fh'-  f.n.'u-  ovi-rUps  th*- ^rdl*  r;t 


(2. J  The  sadin  '^yiO^  affjxaiis  to  have  been  a 
WTaj;per  of  fine  linen  (fftyli(&Pt  LXX.),  which  might 
be  used  in  various  ways,  but  especially  as  a  night- 
.shiit  'Yihrk  xiv.  51 ;  cf.  Kei-,  ii,  95;  S<.hl*;UhDer's 
Lex.  in  N.  T.  8.  v.).  The  Hebrew  tenn  is  given 
in  the  Syriac  N.T.  as  =  covodpioy  CLuke  xix.  20^, 
and  Xivnov  f  John  xiii,  4).  The  material  or  rol>*: 
is  mentioned  in  Judg.  xiv.  12,  ].':i  (jsfieet,  ahirt, 
A,  v.),  Prov.  xxxi.  24,  and  Is.  iii.  2^  ' jiru;  linen, 
A.  V.  j ;  but  in  none  of  these  passages  is  there  any- 
thing to  decide  its  specific  meaning.  The  Tal- 
mudical  writers  occasionally  describe  the  talith 
under  that  name^  as  being  made  of  fine  linen; 
hence  Lighttbot  ( E'xercitatims  on  3Iark  xiv.  51) 
identifies  the  trivZdiv  worn  by  the  young  man  as  a 
Udith,  which  he  had  put  on  in  his  ha^  without 
his  other  garments. 

(^.)  The  rneU  (/"^^fOj  was  an  upper  or  second 
tunic,  the  difference  l^eiri^^  that  it  was  Vm^aT 
than  the  first.  It  is  hence  termed  in  the  LXX. 
inroli{tn}s  iro^^prjs,  and  probably  in  this  sense 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  cetoneth  pasgim  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18j,  implying  that  it  reached  down  to  thf; 
feet.  The  sacerdotal  meil  is  elsewhere  described. 
ri'uiEST.]  As  an  article  of  ordinary  dres.i  it  wa^ 
worn  by  kings  ^l  SaTn.  xxit,  4;,  prophets  (I  ^-un. 
xiviii.  14),  rioblts  ("Job  i.  2')),  and  youths  '1  Sam. 
ii.  19).  It  may,  howe\-er,  be  doubted  whether  the 
terra  is  used  in  its  specific  sense  in  the:»e  passages, 
and  not  rathei  in  its  broa^I  '4;ymok^cal  *-en-e  'ticin 
7ytD,  to  cover j,  for  any  roU:  tij.-it  dianced  to  be 
worn  over  the  cetoneth.  In  the  LXX.  the  ren- 
derings vary  between  ^rcj/^uTTjs  (\  Sam.  xviii.  4  j 
2  Sam.  xiii.  1  ^ ;  1  Sam.  ii.  V.i,  Th^xiot.j,  a  term 
properly  ajiplied  to  an  uyyy  c'lrrnent,  and  spedally 
used  in  John  xxi.  7  for  th':  linon  'y^at  worn  by  the 
Phoenician  and  Syrian  fishermen  ("rheophyl.  in 
/- c.;,  Znt\jois  (\  Sim.  ii-  i^<,  x-:.  27,  xxiv.  4, 
11,  xxviii.  14;  Job  xxii.  14;,  ipAna  (Job  i.  20',, 
ffr6\-n  ''1  Chr.  XT.  27 ;  Job  ii.  IJ/,  and  {rKoZ&rTjs 
(Y.x.  xxxix.  21;  Lev.  viii,  7;,ihov.in_'  th;it  gene- 
rally speikine  it  was  r€^rde*I  as  an   upper  ^ar- 
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ment.  This  further  appears  fvom  the  passages  in 
which  notice  of  it  occurs :  in  1  Sam .  xviii .  4  it  is  the 
"robe"  which  Jonathan,  first  takes  off;  in  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  14  it  is  the  "  mantle"  in  which  Samuel  Js 
enveloped;  in  1  Sam.  xv.  27,  it  is  the  '*  ■mantle,'* 
the  sku-i  of  which  is  rent  (cf.  X  K.  xi.  30,  where 
the  HDVeJ*  is  similarly  treated)  ;  in  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
4,  it  is  the  "  robe,"  under  which  Saul  slept  (gene- 
rally the  ^33  was  so  used) ;  and  in  Job  i.  20,  ii. 
12,  it  is  the  "  mantle'*  which  he  rends  (cf.  Ezr.  ix. 
3, 5) ;  in  these  passages  it  evidently  describes  an  outer 
robe,  whether  the  simlah,  or  the  meil  itself  used  as 
a  simlah.  Where  two  tunics  are  mentioned  (Luke 
iii.  11)  as  being  worn  at  the  same  time,  the  second 
would  be  a  meil ;  tmvellers  generally  wore  two 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §7),  but  the  practice  was 
tbrbidden  to  the  disciples  (Matt.  x.  10 ;  Luke  ix,  3). 
The  dress  .of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
modern  Egypt  (fig.  3)  illustrates  the  customs  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  addition  to  the  shirt,  they  wear 
a  long  vest  of  striped  silk  and  cotton,  called /ea/^aji, 
descending  to  the  ankles,  and  with  ample'  sleeves, 
so  that  the  hands  may  be  concealed  at  pleasm-e. 
The  girdle  surrounds  this  vest.  The  outer. robe 
consists  of  a  long  cloth  coat,  called  gibbeh,  with 
sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  wnst.  In  cold 
weather  the  abba  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
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Fig.  B.     An  Egyptian  of  tlie  upper  cbuises,     (  Liine,) 

(4.)  The  ordinaiy  outer  garment  consisted  of  a 
quadrangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  probably  le- 
sembling  in  shape  a  Scotch  plaid.  The  size  and 
texture  would  vary  with  the  means  of  the  wearer. 
The  Hebrew  terms  referring  to  it  are — stmiah 
(n^DEJ*,  oQcasionally  riu?^),  which  appears  to 
have  had  the  br6adest  sense,  and  sometimes  is  put 
for  clothes  generally  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  34 ; 
Ex.  iii.  22,  xxii.  0 ;  Deut.  x.  18  ;  Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  1), 
though  once  used  specifically  of  the  "warrior's  cloak 
(Is.  ix.  5) ;  beged  (1^'^),  which  is  more  usual  in 
speaking  of  robes  of  a  handsome  and  substantial 
character  (Gen.  sxvii.  15,  xli.  42  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  2 ; 
IK.  xxii.  10;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  J);  cesuth 
(n-lD3),  appropriate  to  passages  where  covering  or 
protection  is  the  prominent  idea  (Ex.  xxii,  26; 
Job  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19);  and  lastly  lebush  (EJ^-ll?)^ 


usual  in  poetry,  but  specially  applied  to  a  warrior's 
cloak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  priests'  vestments  (2  K.  x, 
22),  and  royal  appai'el  (Ksth  vi.  11,  viii.  15). 
A  cognate  term  (malbush  (E^-137I0)  descj'ibes  speci- 
fically a  state-dress,  whether  as  used  in  a  royal 
houiiehold  (1  K.  x.  5 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  4),  or  for  reli- 
gious festivals  (2  K.  x.  22J :  elsewhere  it  is  used 
generally  for  robes  of  a  handsome  character  (Job 
xxvii.  16;  Is.  Ixiii.  3;  Ez.  xvi.  13;  Zeph.  i.  8). 
Another  term,  mad  C^'O),  with  its  derivatives 
rrjD   (Ps.  csxxiii.  2),  and  nO   (2   Sam.  x.  4; 

1  Chr.  xix.  4),  is  expressive  of  the  length  of  the 
Hebrew  garments  (1  Sam,  iv.  12,  xviii.  4),  and  is 
specifically  applied  to  a  long  cloak  (Judg.  iii.  16  ; 

2  Sam.  XX.  8), and  to  the  priest's  coat(Lev.  vi.  10), 
The  Greek  terms  ljxd.rLov  and  (TtSKti  express  the 
coiTCsponding  idea,  the  latter  being  specially  appro- 
priate to  robes  of  more  than  ordinary  grandeur 
(1  Mace.  X.  21,  xiv.  9 ;  Mark  xii.  38,  xvi.  5  ;  Luke 
XV.  22;  XX.  46;  Rev.  vi.  11,  vii.  9,  13);  the 
xir ojv  and  ludrioj/  (tunica,  pallium,  Yulg.;  coat, 
cloak,  A.  v.)  are  brought  into  juxta-position  in 
Matt.  V.  40,  and  Acts  ix.  39.  The  beged  might  be 
worn  in  various  ways,  either  wrapped  round  the 
body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders,  like  a  shawll 
with  the  ends  or  "skirts"  (D''ElJ3  ;  irrepvyia; 
anguli)  hanging  down  in  front ;  or  it  might  be 
thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  conceal  the  face 
(2  Sam.  XV.  30;  Esth.  vi.  12).  The  ends  were 
skirted  with  a  fi-inge  and  bound  with  a  dark  purple 
riband  (Num.  xv.  38) :  it  was  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  girdle,  and  the  fold  (pTI ;  kSXttos  ; 
sinus),  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe, 
served  as  a  pocket  in  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  articles  might  be  carried  (2  K.  iv.  39  ;  Ps.  Ixxix. 
12  ;  Hag.  ii.  12  ;  Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56),  or 
as  a  pui-se  (Prov.  xvii.  23,  xxi.  14  ;  Is.  Ixv.  6,  7  ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  18;   Luke  vi.  38). 

The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  robe, 
called  abba  or  abdyeh,  at  the  present  time,  is  ex- 
hibited in  figs.  2  and  5.  The  lu-ms,  when  falling 
down,  are  completely  covered  by  it,  as  in  fig.  5 : 
but  in  holding  any  weapon,  or  in  active  work,  the 
lower  part  of  the  ami  is  exposed,  as  in  fig.  2. 


Figs.  4,  5.    Egyptlana  of  the  Iowit  orticm     (Lmic.l 
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The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the 
men  in  regard  to  the  outer  garment,  the  cetoneth 
being  worn  equally  by  both  sexes  (Cant.  v.  ?>). 
The  names  of  their  distinctive  robes  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — (1)  mitpachath  (DriBpD  ;  TrepiCcofia  ; 
pallium,  Hnteamen ;  veil^  mmple,  A.  Y.),  a  kind 
of  shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15 ;  Is.  iii.  22)  ;  (2)  maatapha 
(TiBI^Vp  ;  palliolwm ;  mantle,  A.  V.),  another 
kind  of"  shawl  (Is.  iii.  22),  but,  how  diffeiing  from 
the  one  just  mentioned,  we  know  not;  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  first  name  is  expansion., 
of  the  second  enveloping :  (3)  tsaiph  (f\'^)))i ;  Bepiff- 
Tpop;  veil,  A.  V.),  a  robe  worn  by  Rebecca  on 
approaching  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  05),  and  by  Tamar 
when  she  assumed  the  guise  of  a  harlot  ((len. 
xxxviii.  14,  19)  ;  it  was  probably,  as  the  LXX, 
represents  it,  a  light  summer  dress  of  handsome 
appearance  {irepU^aKe  rh  Qepiffrpov  koI  ^koX- 
Xamia'aro,  Gen.  xxxviii.  14-),  and  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, so  that  it  might  be  thrown  over  the  head  at 
pleasure ;  (4)  radid  ("inn ;  A.  V.  "  veil "),  a 
similar  robe  (Is.  iii.  23 ;  Cant.  v.  7),  and  substi- 
tuted for  the  tsaiph  in  the  Chaldee  version;  wo 
may  conceive  of  these  robes  as  resembling  the 
peplum  of  the  Greeks,  which  might  be  worn  over 
the  head,  as  represented  in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  885,  or 
again  as  resembling  the  hcdiarah  and  mil&yeh  of 
the  Modem  Egyptians  (Lane,  i.  73,  75)  ;  (5) 
pethigil  (?'^^'^T]B ;  xtriijy  fiea'o'7r6p(f>vpos ;  sto- 
macher, A.  v.),  a  term  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  significant  of  a  gay  holiday  dress  (Is.  iii. 
24) ;  to  the  various  explanations  enumerated  by 
Gesenius  (^Tliesaur.  p.  1137),  we  may  add  one 
proposed  by  Saalchutz  {Archaeol.  i.  31),  ^HS 
v)ide  orfooljsh,  and  ?''3,  pleasure,  in  which  case  it 
=  unbridled  pleasure,  and  has  no  reference  to  di'ess 
at  all;  (6)  gilyonirn  {W^w^,  Is.  iii.  23),  also 
a  doubtful  word,  explained  in  the  LXX.  as  a  trans- 
parent dress,  i.  e.  of  gauze  (^loj^av^  AaKcopiKd) ; 
.Schroeder  (de  Vest.  mul.  Heh.  p.  311}  supports; 
this  view,  but  more  probably  the  word  means,  as 
in  the  A.  Y.,  glasses.  The  garments  of  females 
were  terminated  by  an  ample  border  or  fringe 
Pnb',  /■lEJ';  oTTio'dia;  s^eKs),  which  concealed  the 
r-et  as.  xlvii.  2 ;  Jer.  xiii,  22). 

Fi'.'s.  6  and  7  illustrate  some  of  the  peculiarities 
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of  female  di'ess :  the  former  is  an  Egyptian  woman 
(in  her  walking  dress) :  the  latter  represents  a  dress, 
probably  of  gi'eat  antiquity,  still  worn  by  the  pea- 
sants in  the  south  of  Egypt :  the  outer  robe,  or 
hulaleeyeh,  is  a  large  piece  of  woollen  stuff  wound 
round  the  body,  the  upper  parts  being  attachffd  at 
the  shoulders :  another  piece  of  the  same  stuff  is 
used  for  the  head-veil,  oi-  tarhah. 


Pift,  6.     An  r-.-yptian  Wom.-n,     iLantJ 


Fpg,  7.    A  woman  of  the  Kiutlum  prm'ince  of  Upper  Egypt.    (Lnnr-.) 

Having  now  completed  our  description  of  Hebrew 
dress,  we  add  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  selection 
of  equivalent  terms  in  our  own  language.  It  mast 
at  once  strike  eveiy  Biblical  student  as  a  great  defect 
in  our  Authorised  Version  tlwt  the  same  English 
word  should  represent  various  Hebrew  words  ;  e.  g. 
that  *'  veil "  should  be  promiscuously  used  for  radid 
(Is.  iii.  23),  tsaijjh  (Gen.  xxiv.  65),  mitpjachatfi 
(Ruth  iii.  lh),masveh  (Ex.  xxxiv.  33)  ;  "  robe  "  for 
meil  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4),  cetoneth  (U.  xxii.  21),  arl- 
dereth  (Jon.  iii.  6),  salmah  (Mic.  ii.  8)  ;  "  mantle  " 
for  Tneu  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  addereth  (1  K.  xix.  13j, 
maatapha  (Is.  iii.  22j ;  and  *'cfjat"  for  meil 
(1  Sam.  ii.  19),  cetoneth  (Gen.  iii.  21):  and 
converaely  that  different  English  words' should  be 
promiscuously  used  for  the  same  Hebrew  one,  as 
meil  is  translated  '*coat,"  "robe,"  mantle;"  arl- 
dereth  "  robe,"  "  mantle."  Unifonnity  would  be 
desimble,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  so  that 
the  English  reader  might  understand  that  the  same 
Hebrew  tcim  occurred  in  the  original  t^rxt,  where 
the  same  English  term  was  found  in  th--  translation. 
Beyond  uniformity,  correctness  of  translation  would 
also  be  desirable:  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this  in 
the  subject  of  dress,  with  regard  to  which  the  cus- 
toms and  ass^tdations  are  so  widely  at  variance  in 
our  own  country  and  in  the  East,  is  veiy  great. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  cetoneth :  at  once  an  under- 
garment, and  yet  not  unfrequently  worn  without 
anythir^  over  it ;  a  shirt,  as  being  worn  n^jxt  the 
skin ;  arid  a  coat,  as  being  the  upper  garment  worn 
in  a  house :  deprive  the  Hebrew  of  his  cetoneth',  and 
he  was  positively  nakf:*!  ;  d*:fnive  the  Englishman 
of  his  coat,  and  he  has  under  garments  still.  The 
beged  again:  in  sliape  probably  like  a  .Scotch  pktid, 
but  the  use  of  such  a  torm  would  be  unintelligible 
to  the  minds  of  English  peasantry ;  iu  uw  unlikt- 
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liny  giirment  witli  which  we  are  famihar,  for  we 
only  wear  a  great-coat  or  a  cloak  in  bad  weather, 
whereas  the  Hebrew  and  liis  beged  were  inseparable. 
With  such  difficulties  attending  the  subject,  any 
attempt  to  render  tlie  Hebrew  terms  must  be,  more 
or  less,  a  compromise  between  correctness  and  mo- 
dern usage ;  and  the  English  terms  which  we  are 
about  to  propose  must  be  regarded  merely  in  the 
light  of  suggestions,  Cetoneth  answers  in  many 
respects  to  "frock;"  the  sailor's  "frock"  is  con- 
stantly worn  next  the  skin,  and  either  with  or  with- 
out a  coat  over  it;  the  "smock-frock"  is  famiHar 
to  us  as  an  upper-garment,  and  still  as  a  kind  of 
undress.  In  shape  and  material  these  correspond 
with,  cetoneth,  and  like  it,  the  term  **  frock"  is 
applied  to  both  sexes.  In  the  sacerdotal  dress  a 
more  technical  term  might  be  used :  "  vestment," 
in  its  specific  sense  as  =  the  chasible,  or  casula 
would  represent  it  very  aptly.  Meil  may  perhaps 
be  best  rendered  "gown/*  for  this  too  applies  to 
both  sexes,  and,  when  to  men,  always  in  an  official 
sense,  as  the  academic  gown,  the  alderman's  gown, 
the  baiTister's  gown,  just  as  meil  appears  to  have 
represented  an  official,  or,  at  all  events,  a  special 
dress.  In  sacerdotal  di-ess  "  alb  "  exactly  meets  it, 
and  retains  still,  in  the  "Greek  church,  the  very 
name,  poderiSf  by  which  the  meil  is  described  in  the 
LXX.  The  sacerdotal  ephod  approaches,  perhaps, 
most  nearly  to  the  terra  "pall,"  the  u}fio(p6ptov  of 
the  Greek  church,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
iircaiiis  of  the  LXX.  Addereth  answers  in  several 
respects  to  "pelisse,"  although  this  term  is  now 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  female  dress.  Sadin 
=  "hnen  wrapper."  ^S'^WaA  we  would  render  "gar- 
ment," and  in  the  plural  "  clothes,"  as  the  broadest 
term  of  the  kind ;  heged  "  vestment,"  as  being  of 
superior  quality  ;  lebush  "robe,"  as  still  superior  ; 
mad  "  cloak,"  as  being  long ;  and  malbush  "  dress," 
in  the  specific  sense  in  which  the  terra  is  not  un- 
frequently  used  as  =  jine  dress.  In  female  costume 
mitpachath  might  be  rendered  "  shawl,"  maatapha 
"  mantle,"  tsaiph  "  handsome  di'ess,  radid  "  cloak." 
In  addition  to  these  tenns,  which  we  have  thus 
far  extracted  from  the  Bible,  we  have  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  writers  an  entirely  new  nomenclature. 
The  talith  (TT'^D)  is  frequently  noticed;  it  was 
made  of  fine  linen,  and  had  a  fringe  attached  to  it, 
like  the  beged ;  it  was  of  ample  dimensions,  so  that 
the  head  might  be  enveloped  iri  it,  as  was  usual 
among  the  Jews  in  the  act  of  prayer.  The  kolbin 
(jOT'lp)  was  probably  another  name  for  the  talith,' 
derived  from  the  Greek  kox6^iov  ;  Epiphanius 
(i.  15)  represents  the  ffroXai  of  the  Pharisees  as 
identical  with  the  Dalmatica  or  the  Colqbium; 
the  latter,  as  known  to  us,  was  a  close  tunic  with- 
out sleeves.  The  chaluk  (pvPl)  was  a  woollen 
shirt,  worn  as  an  under  tunic.  The  mactoren 
(,'pi\^'p'0)  was  a  mantle  or  outer  gamient  (cf. 
Lighttoot,  Exercitation  on  Matt,  v.  40  ;  Mark  xiv. 
51;  Luke  ix.  3,  &c.).  Gloves  (rT'Dp  or  tjD)  are 
also  noticed  (Chelimy  xvi.  6,  xxiv.  15,  xxvi.  ii),  not, 
however,  as  worn  for  luxmy,  but  for  the  protection 
of  the  hands  in  manual  labour. 

With  regard  to  other  articles  of  dress,  see  GiRDLE ; 
Handkerchief;  Headdress;  Hem  op  Gar- 
ment; Sandals;  Spioes;  Veil. 

The  dresses  of  foreign  nations  are  occasionally 
referred  to  in  the  Bible ;  that  of  the  Persians  is 
described  in  Dan.  iii.  21  in  terms  which  have  been 
variously  understood,  but  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  statements  of  Herodotus  (i.  195,  vii.  61) 
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in  the  following  manner: — (1)  The  sarbalin 
(pP^nO;  A.  V.  "coats")  =  ava^dpi^es  or  drawers, 
which  were  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  Persian  as 
compared  with  the  Hebrew  dress ;  (2)  the  patish 
/E;*^*tDR)-  A.y.  "hosen")  =  Kifldjj/ ■jroSijye/CT/s  A/i/eos 
or  inner  tunic;  (3)  the  carbala  {H7^1^;  A.V. 
"  hat ")  =  &\\os  elpivcos  ki6(^v  or  upper  tunic, 
corresponding  to  the  meil  of  the  Hebrews  ;  (4)  the 

lebiish  (K^-n'?;  A.V.  "garment")  =  x^a»"'S'oi/ 
\€vk6v  or  cloak,  which  was  worn,  like  the  beged, 
over  all.  In  addition  to  these  terms,  we  have 
notice  of  a  robe  of  state  of  fine  linen,  tachrich 
('?l''"lDfl ;  StciSTj^a;  sericum  pallium^,  so  called 
from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth.  viii.  15).  The 
same  expression  is  used  in  the  Chaldee  for  purple 
garments  in  Ez.  xxvii.  16. 

The  references  to  Greek  or  Roman  dress  are  few  : 
the  x^°'t^^^  (2  Mace.  :di.  35;  Matt,  xxvii.  28) 
was  either  the  paludarinentum,  the  miHtary  scarf  of 
the  Pioraan  soldiery,  or  the  Greek  chlamys  itself, 
which  was  introduced  under  the  Emperors  [_Dict.  of 
Ant.  Art.  Chlamys]  ;  it  was  especially  worn  by 
officers.  The  traveling  cloak  {^e\6vf)s)  refened 
to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  Pvoman  paenrda,  of  which  it  may  be 
a  con-uption;  the  Talmudical  writers  have  a 
similar  name  (|V?Q  or  N^J?D).  It  is,  however, 
otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling  case  for  carrying 
clothes  or  books  (Conybeare,  St.  Faul,  ii.  499). 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  are  numerous  and  impoitant,  mostly  arising 
from  the  peculiar  fonn  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
outer  garments.  The  beged,  for  instance,  could  be 
applied  to  many  purposes'besides  its  proper  use  as 
a  vestment ;  it  was  sometimes  used  to  caiTy  a 
burden  (Ex,  xii.  34 ;  Judg.  viii.  25  ;  Prov.  xxx.  4), 
as  Ruth  used  her  shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15)  ;  or  to 
wi"ap  up  an  article  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9)  ;  or  agam  ^s  an 
impromptu  saddle  (Matt.  xxi.  7).  Its  most  im- 
poi-tant  use,  however,  was  a  coverlet  at  night  (Ex. 
xxii.  27 ;  Ruth  iii.  9  ;  Ez.  xvi.  8),  whence  the  word 
is  sometimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1  Sam.  xix.  13  ; 
1  K.  i.  1)  :  the  Bedouin  applies  his  abba  to  a 
simihu:  purpose  (Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56). 
On  this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it  after 
sunset  (Ex.  xxii.  26  ;  Deut,  xxiv.  12,  13  ;  cf.  Job 
xxii.  6,  xxiv.  7  ;  Am.  ii.  8).  The  custom  of  placing 
gai-ments  in  pawn  appears  to  have  been  veiy  com- 
mon, so  much  so  that  Dili?,  pledge  =  a  garment 
(Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13)  ;  the  accumulation  of  such 
pledges  is  referred  to  in  Hab.  ii.  6  {that  loadeth 
himself  with  D''D3y,  i.  e.  pledges ;  where  the  A.  V. 
following  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  reads  D*'P,  IV, 
"  thick  clay  ")  ;  this  custom  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up  the  ifidTtov 
=  beged,  in  which  they  slept,  as  well  as  the 
XtT<&i'  (Matt.  V.  40).  At  the  present  day  it  is  not 
unusual  to  seize  the  abba  as  compensation  for  an 
injury:  an  instance  is  given  in  Wortabet's  Syria, 
i.  293. 

The  loose  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
admitted  of  a  variety  of  symbolical  actions  ;  rending 
them  was  expressive  of  vai'ious  emotions,  as  giief 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34  ;  Job  i.  20  ;  2  Sam.  i.  2) 
[Mourning],  fear  (1  K.  xxi.  27  ;  2  K.  xxii.  11, 
19),  indignation  (2  K,  v,  7,  xi.  14  ;  Matt,  xxvi. 
65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi.  35  ;  Esth.  iv.  1):  gene- 
rally the  outer  garment  alone  was  thus  vent  (Gen. 
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xx^vii-  34;  Job  i.  20,  ji.  12),  occa-siorially  the 
inner  (2  Sam.  xv.  '.'/Z),  and  occasionally  both 
(Ezr,  ix,  3  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  fi5,  comparefl  with  Mark 
xiv.  fjlj).  Shaking  the  garments  or  shaking  the 
dust  otr  them,  waa  a  sign  of  renunciation  (Acts 
xviii.  6) ;  spreading  thr^m  before  a  prjrson,  of  loyalty 
and  joyoas  reception  (2  K.  ix.  13  ;  Matt.  xxi.  8)  ; 
wrapping  them  round  the  head,  of  awe  (1  K.  xix. 
13),  or  of  grief  (2  Sam.  xv.  30  ;  Esth.  vi.  12  ; 
.Tf;r,  xiv.  3,  4)  ;  casting  them  off,  of  excitement 
("Acts  xxii.  23)  ;  laying  hold  of  them,  of  supphca- 
tion  (1  Sam.  xv.  27  ;  Is.  iii.  6,  iv.  1 ;  Zech.  viii. 
23). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient 
for  acti  ve  exercise ;  hence  the  outer  garments  were 
'hither  left  in  the  house  by  a  person  working  close 
by  ('Matt,  xxiv,  18)  or  were  thrown  off  when  the 
occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50  ;  John  xiii.  4 ;  Acts 
vii.  58j,  or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  m  the  case 
of  a  person  travelling,  they  were  girded  up  (1  K. 
xviii.  46  ;  2  K.  iv.  29,  ix.  1  ;  1  Pet.  i.  13; ;  on 
entering  a  house  the  upper  garment  was  probably 
laid  aside  and  resumed  on  going  out  (Acts  xii,  8). 
In  a  sitting  posture,  the  garments  concealed  thr; 
feet ;  this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi. 
2  ;  see  howth's  note).  The  proverbial  expression 
in  1  Sam.  xxv.  22 ;  IK.  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21  ;  2  K. 
ix,  8,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  length  of  the 
garments,  which  ma^le  another  habit  more  natural 
(cf.  Her.  ii.  35;  Xen.  C>jrop.  i,  2,  §16;  Am- 
mian.  Marcell.  xxiii.  6)  ;  the  expression  is  va- 
riously  understood  to  mean  the  lovjeat  or  the 
youngest  of  the  people  (Gesen,  Thesaur.  p.  1397  ; 
Jahn,  Arduxeol.  i.  8,  §120).  To  cut  the  garments 
slioH  was  the  grossest  insult  that  a  Jew  could 
receive  (2  Sam.  x.  4 ;  the  word  there  ased  'j^'O 
is  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  length  of  the  gar- 
ments). To  raise  the  border  or  skirt  of  a  woman's 
dress  was  a  similar  insult,  implying  her  unchastity 
(Is.  xlvii.  2  ;  Jer,  xiii.  22,  26  ;  Kah.  iii.  5j. 

The  putting  on  and  off  of  garments,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  are  fre- 
quently referred  to ;  the  Hebrew  expressions  for  the 
tirst  of  these  operations,  as  regards  the  outa-  robe, 

are  K^aS,  to  TMt  m,  HDV,  HDS,  and  ClDV,  lit.  to 
cvxr,  the  three  Utter  having  Kpecial  nStrHuc/t  to 
the  amplittuif;  of  the  robes  ;  and  for  the  second 
C"'2 ,  lit.  to  fsxparul^  which  was  the  natural  result 
of  takiri;^  oif  a  wide,  loose  garment.  The  ease 
of  these  operations  forms  the  point  of  comjjarison 
in  Ps.  cii.  26;  Jer.  xliii.  1'^.  In  the  case  of 
closely  fitting  robes  the  expression  is  "13n,  lit. 
to  rjirrj^  which  is  appli'-d  to  the  ephofl  (1  Sam, 
ii.  18;  2  ."-arn.  vi.  14),  t/j  sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii. 
31 ;  Is.  xxxii.  11 ;  Jer.  iv.  8; ;  the  xim  of  the 
t';i-m  may  illustrate  Gen.  iii.  7,  where  the  garments 
used  by  our  first  parents  are  called  min  (A.  V. 
"  aprons "),  probably  meaning  such  as  could  i« 
wound  round  the  body.  The  converse  term  is  nnS, 
to  I'Mi'M,  or  uMn/l  'i's.  xj.il.  11  ;  Is.  jx.  2;. 

The  number  of  suit.s  pxs-s^rs^j'l  by  the  Hebrews 
was  t^jnsiderable :  a  single  suit  eoIIsi^t^:'I  of  an 
under  and  upper  ^Mrrnent,  and  was  termed  T]"!)!? 
C^TJ3  (trroA^  i^w-riuiv,  i.e.  f/p/y'.rat".i  veati'/m, 
J.XX.;  Judg,  yy'ii.  ]t)p  Where  more  than  one  is 
.si«ken  of,  the  suits  :i-e  termed  ri'l^''7n  (a?iAaiTai- 
f/.€i/ai  ffTo\ai ;  cf.  Horn.  O'L  viii.  249,  t'tiiara 
i^Tjiwifiii;    c/t"n'j/r;   of  raun'.td,    .\.    \'.)     Thes<i 
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formed  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  usual 
fjresents  ainoii^  (^lientals  (Harmer,  0hHervati(m8, 
ii.  .379  ff.) ;  five  ((Jen.  xiv.  22)  and  even  Uta 
changes  (2  K.  v.  5)  were  thus  presentefl,  while  jis 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a  wager  (Jmlg. 
xiv.  12,  19).  The  highest  token  of  affection  was 
to  present  the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  givei' 
(1  Sam,  xviii.  4;  ef,  Hom.  //.  vi.  2.'i'i ;  Harmer, 
ii.  388).  TJje  presentation  of  a  robe  in  many 
instances  amounted  to  installation  or  investiture 
(Gen.  xli.  42;  Esth.  viii.  15;  Is.  xxii,  21  ;  ef. 
Morier,  Secf/nd ./(/urney^  p.  9;^)  ;  on  the  other  bind, 
taking  it  away  amountefl  to  dismissal  from  office 
(2  Mace.  iv.  .S8).  'I'he  prwluetion  of  the  best  rol« 
was  a  mark  of  special  honour  in  a  household  (Luke 
XV,  22).  The  number  of  robes  thus  received  or 
kept  in  store  for  presents  was  very  large,  anfl  formed 
one  of  the  main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  Kiwt 
(  Job  xxvii.  1 0  ;  Matt.  vi.  19  ;  Jamc-s  v.  2;,  so  that 
to  have  clothm;/  =  to  lie  wealthy  and  jK;werful 
(Is.  iii.  0,  7).  On  grand  occasions  the  cntertainei- 
offerwl  becoming  robes  to  his  guests  (Trench  on 
Parailes,  p.  231).     Hence  in  large  households  a 

wardrobe  ^nDH/D)  was  required  for  their  pre- 
servation (2  K.  X,  22 ;  cf.  Harmer,  ii,  .^82),  siijjei- 
intcndedby  a  special  officer,  named  Q'"133n  IDE'. 
keeper  of  the  wardrohe  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22;.  liobes 
reserved  for  special  occasions  are  tenaei  nivbriD 
(A.V.  "changeable  suits";  Is. iii. 22  ;  Zech.  iii. 4) 
because  laid  aside  when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  colour  of  the  garment  was,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  generally  white ;  hence  a  spot  or 
stain  readily  showed  itself  (Is.  Ixiii.  3 ;  Jude  2:i ; 
liev.  iii.  4) ;  reference  is  made  in  Lev.  xiii.  47  if. 
to  a  greenish  or  reddish  spot  of  a  leprous  cha- 
ract«r.  Jahn  {Arohaeol.  i.  8,  §13."))  concciv™  this 
to  be  not  the  result  of  leprosy,  but  the  depreciations 
of  a  small  insect ;  fjut  Schiling  (de  Lepra,  p.  192) 
states  that  leprosy  taints  clothes,  and  ad'ls  sunt 
maculae  omnino  indebiles  et  potius  mcrementum 
cnpere  quam  minui  mib  hk  lavatu/nihue  videntur 
(Knobel,  C'/mm,  in  I.  «.).  fref^uent  washings 
and  the  application  of  the  fuller's  art  wej'e  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  dre-^s. 
[SOAP;  FULLEE.] 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolvj  ujjon 
women  in  a  family  ( f'rov.  xxxi,  22  ;  Acts  ix,  39) ; 
little  art  was  requirwl  in  wliat  we  may  term  the 
tailoring  dejiartment ;  the  garments  lame  forth  fijr 
the  roost  part  ready  made  from  the  loom,  wi  that 
the  weaver  suppLint<<l  the  tailor.  The  releienw.-s 
t"  sewing  are  therefore  few:  the  t/^m  ~\ZP\  Oen, 
iii,  7  ;  .Job  xvi.  1.) ;  IJcel.  iii.  7  ;  Kz.  iiii.  18)  was 
applie<l  by  the  later  Jews  to  mendin/j  rather  tlian 
making  clothes. 

Tlie  Hehuiwa  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance in  dress;  Isaiah  in  j/artiouhu-  'in.  IH 
i\.)  dilates  on  the  numerous  robtsi  and  ornaments 
worn  by  the  women  of  his  riay.  The  same  snbjeet 
is  leferrwl  to  in  Jer.  iv.  30  ;  Kz.  xvi.  I'J ;  Zeplj.  i, 
8,  and  Keclus,  li,  t,  and  in  a  biter  a"c  1  Tim.  ii.  9  ; 
I  I'et.  iii,  3.  '    [W.  L.  J;.] 

DliINK,  STRONG  '"-Z';  aiKcpa,.  The 
Hebrew  t'-rrn  i-lu.cluirj  in  its  e-tymologiial  senfe, 
appli<3*  to  any  U^*;rage  that  had  infoj:icttfnf/  qua- 
htifrs:  it  is  ;i:enerally  found  connected  with  wine, 
either  as  an  exhaustive  expression  for  all  other 
iejuors  ("f.  f/.  Jiidt'.  xiii.  4;  Luke  i.  \:,,,  or  as 
l«rallel  to  it,  [ailjcelaily  in  (.■/■■tlial  j<a»,.sa,.'e ,  'e.'j. 
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Is.  V.  11;  Mic.  ii.  11);  in  Num.  xxviii.  7  and 
Ps,  Ixix.  12,  however,  it  stands  by  itself  ;iiid  must 
be  regarded  as  including  wine.  The  Bible  itself 
throws  little  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  mixtures 
described  under  this  term.  We  may  infer  from 
Cant.  viii.  2  thiit  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  the  juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the 
gmpe  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine:  the  pome- 
granate, which  is  there  noticed,  was  probably  one 
out  of  many  fruits  so  used.  In  Is.  xxiv.  9  there 
miiy  be  a  reference  to  the  sweetness  of  some  kind 
of  stront;  drink.  In  Num.  xxviii.  7  strong  drink 
is  clearly  used  as  equivalent  to  wine,  which  was 
ordered  in  Ex.  xxix.  40.  With  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  term  in  later  times  we  have  the 
explicit  statement  of  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  NepotJ^)^  aa 
well  as  other  sources  of  information,  from  which 
we  may  state  that  the  following  beverages  were 
known  to  the  Jews: — 1.  Beer^  which  was  largely 
consumed  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  zythus 
(Herod,  ii.  77  ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  34),  and  was  thence 
introduced  into  Piik\stine  (Mischn.  PesacA.  3,  §1). 
It  was  made  of  barley ;  certain  herbs,  such  as 
lupin  ;md  skii'rett,  were  used  as  substitutes  for 
hops  (Colum.  x.  114).  The  hoozah  of  modern 
Egypt  is  made  of  barley- breiid,  crumbled  in  water 
and  left  until  it  has  fermented  (Lane,  i.  131):  the 
Arabians  mix  it  with  spices  (Bui'ckhardt's  Arabia, 
i.  213),  as  described  in  Is.  v.  22.  The  Mischna 
{I.  c.)  seems  to  apply  the  tenn  sliechar  more  espe- 
cially to  a  Median  drink,  probably  a  kind  of  beer 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern  6oosa/i; 
the  Edomite  ckomets,  noticed  in  the  same  place, 
was  probably  another  kind  of  beer,  and  may  have 
held  the  same  position  among  the  Jews  that  bitter 
beer  does  among  ourselves.  2.  Cider,  which  is 
noticed  in  the  Mischna  {Tenim.  11,  §2)  as  apple- 
vnne.  3.  Honey-wine,  of  which  there  were  two 
sorts,  one  like  the  oivS/xeKi  of  the  Greeks,  which 
is  noticed  in  the  Mischna  (Schabb.  20,  §2  ;  Terum. 
11,  §1)  under  a  Hebraized  form  of  that  name, 
consisting  of  a  mixtm-e  of  wine,  honey,  and  pepper ; 
the  other  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
termed  dehash  (honey)  by  the  Hebrews,  and  dibs 
by  the  modern  Syrians,  resembling  the  '4^7}(xa.  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  defrutum  of  the  Romans,  and 
similarly  used,  being  mixed  either  with  wine,  milk, 
or  water.  4.  Date-win-e,  which  was  also  manufac- 
tured in  Egypt  {olvos  <}>omK-i}Los,  Herod,  ii.  86, 
iii.  20).  It  was  mode  by  mashing  the  fi-uit  in 
water  in  certain  proportions  (Plin.  xiv.  19,  §3). 
A  similar  method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  not  mashed  (Burckhardt's  Arabia, 
ii.  264):  the  palm-wine  of  modern  Egypt  is  the 
sap  of  the  tree  itself,  obtained  by  making  an 
incision  into  its  heart  (Wilkinson,  ii.  174).  5. 
Various  other  fruits  and  vegetables  are  enumerated 
by  Phny  (xiv.  19)  as  supplying  materials  for 
factitious  or  home-made  wine,  such  as  figs,  millet, 
the  carob  fiTiit,  &c.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Hebrews  applied  raisiiis  to  this  purpose  in  the 
simple  manner  followed  by  the  Arabians  (Burck- 
hardt,  ii.  377),  viz.,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
water  and  burying  them  in  the  gi-ound  until  fer- 
mentation tiikes-place.  [W.  L.  B.] 
DROMEDARY.     [Ca^iel.] 

DRUSIL'LA  (Apova-lWf]),  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippal.  (Acts  xii.  1,  19  fF.J  and  Cypres;  sister 

"^  "  Sicera  Hebraeo  sermone  omnis  potio,  quae  in- 
ebriare  potest,  sive  ilia,  quae  frumento  conflcitur  sive 
pomovum  sncco,  aut  cum  favi  decoqiuintur  in  dulcem 
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of  Herod  Agn'ppa  II.  She  was  at  first  betrothed  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  pvince  of  Commagene,  but,  he 
refusing  to  become  a  Jew,  she  was  married  to 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who  complied  with  that 
condition  {Ant,  xx.  7.  §1).  Soon  after,  Felix,  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  brought  about  her  seduction  by 
means  of  the  Cyprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took  lier 
as  his  wife  (ib.  7.  §2).  In  Acts  xxiv.  24,  we  find 
her  in  company  with  Felix  at  Caesarea,  on  occasion  of 
St.'  Paul  being  brought  before  the  latter ;  and  the 
nan-ative  implies  that  she  was  present  at  the 
apostle's  preaching.  Felix  had  by  Drusilla  a  son 
named  Agrippa,  who,  together  with  his  mother, 
perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  under  Titus, 
(Joseph.  /.  c. ;  comp,  Tac.  Jfist.  v.  9).     [H.  A.] 

DULCIMER  (Sumphoniah,  H^JIDDID),  a 
musical  instrument,  not  in  use  amongst  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  but  mentioned  in  Daniel,  iii,  5,  15,  and 
at  ver.  10  under  the  shorter  fonii  of  fc<''JQ^D,  along 
with  several  other  instruments,  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ordered  to  be  sounded  before  a  golden  image 
set  up  for  national  worship  during  the  period  of 
the  captivity  of  Judah.  Luther  translates  it  lute. 
Grotius  adopts  the  view  of  Servius,  who  considers 
simphonia  to  be  the  same  with  tibia  obliqua  (irA-o- 
yiavKos) ;  he  also  quotes  Isidorus  (ii.  22),  who 
speaks  of  it  as  a  long  drum.  Rabbi  Saadia  Gaon 
{Comm,  on  Van.)  describes  the  Sumphoniah  as  the 
bag-pipe,  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  author  of 
Schilte-hag-giborim  (Joel  Brill's  Preface  to  Men- 
delssohn's version  of  the  Psalms)  by  Kircher,  Bar- 
tholoccius,  and  the  majority  of  biblical  critics.  The 
''  same  instrument  is  still  in  use  amongst  peasants  in 
the  N.W.  of  Asia  and  in  Southern  Europe,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  similar  name  Sampogna  or  Zam- 
pogna.  With  respect  to  the  etymology  of  the  word 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  Some  trace  it 
to  the  Greek  o-vfitpcavla,  and  Calmet,  who  inclines  t^ 
this  view,  expresses  astonishment  that  a  pure  Greek 
word  should  have  made  its  way  into  the  Chaldee 
tongue :  it  is  probable,  he  thinks,  that  the  instru- 
ment Dulcimer  (A.  V.)  was  introduced  into  Baby- 
lon by  some  .Greek  or  Western- Asiatic  musician 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuchadnezzar  during 
one  of  his  campaigns  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Others,  with  far  greater  probability,  regard 
it  as  a  Semitic  word,  and  connect  it  with  |QDD, 
"a  tube"  (Fiirst).  The  word  pQDD  occurs  in 
the  Talmud  (Succa  36  a),  where  it  evidently  has 
the  meaning  of  an  air-pipe.  Laudau  {Aruch.  Art. 
pD^D)  considers  it  synonymous  with  siphon. 
Ibn  Yahia,  in  his  commen1^\ry  on  Dan.  iii.  5, 
renders  it  by  E^'1Jfc<^"TlN  {^pyavol),  organ,  the 
well-known  powerful  musical  instrument,  composed 
of  a  series  of  pipes,  l^bb.  Elias,  whom  Buxtorf 
quotes  {Lexic.  Talmud,  p.  1504),  translates  it  by 
the  German  word  Leier  (lyre). 

The  old  fashioned  spinet,  the  precursor  of  the 
harpsichord,  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  tone  the 
ancient  dulcimer.  The  modern  dulcimer  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Busby  {Diet,  of  Music)  as  a  triangular 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  little  chest,  stmng  with 
about  fifty  wires  cast  over  a  bridge  fixed  at  each 
end  ;  the  shortest  wire  is  18  inches'  in  length,  the 
longest  36 :  it  is  played  with  two  small  hammei-s 
held  iu  the  hands  of  the  performer.      [D.  W.  M.I 

DU'MAH(nD-n  ;  Aou^a,  'iSou^a,  'iSou/iata, 


et  barbaram  potionem,  aut  palmarum  fructus  expri- 
muntur  in  liquorcm,  coctisque  frugibusaqua  pinR'uiol 
coloratuT." 
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Duma),  a  son  of  Ishtnael,  most  probably  the 
founder  of  an  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  Arabia,  and 
thence  the  name  of  the  principal  place,  or  dis- 
trict, inhabited  by  that  tribe.  In  Gen.  xxv.  14, 
and  1  Chr.  i.  30,  the  name  occurs  in  the  list  of 
the  sons  of  Ishmael ;  and  in  Isaiah  (xxi,  II),  in 
the  "  burden  of  Dumah,"  coupled  with  Seir,  the 
forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedai-.  The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula, 
Voomat-el-Jemlel,"  is  held  by  Gesenius,  and  other 
European  authorities,  to  have  been  thus  derived ; 
and  the  opinion  is  strengthened  by  Arab  tra- 
ditionists,  who  have  the  same  belief  {Mir-di  ez- 
Zemdn).      The   latter,    however,    err    in   writing 

" Ddumiat-el-Jmdd"  (jtXiii    X.<«i)>  while 

the  lexicographers  and  geographers  of  their  nation 
expressly  .state  that  it  is   correctly  "  Doomat-cl- 

Jcndel,"  or  " Dooma-d-JencM"  (\jOkii   X^«3 

or  Jjsiil    fLoji).  signifying  "  Dumah  of  the 

stones  or  blocks  of  stone,"  of  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  (Sihdh  M.  S.,  Mardsid,  and  Mush- 
tarak,  s.  v.)  ;  not  the  *'  stony  Dumah,"  as  Europeans 
render  it.  El-Jendel  is  said  by  some  to  mean 
"  stones  such  as  a  man  can  lift"  (Kdmoos),  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was  built  of  un- 
hewn or  Gyclopean  masonry,  similar  to  that  of  very 
ancient  stnictures.  The  town  itself,  which  is  one 
of  the  "Kureij/dt"  of  Wddi-l-Kurd''  (Mardsid, 
a.  V.  Doomah),  appears  to  be  called  **  Doomat-el- 
Jendel ;"  and  the  fortress  which  it  contains,  to  have 

the  special  appellation  of  "  Marid  "  (^  L^) . 

It  should  be  obseiTed  that  there  are  two 
*'  Doomahs  ;"  that  named  in  this  article,  and  D.  el- 
*Erdh.  The  chief  of  one,  a  contemporary  of  Mo- 
hammad, is  said  to  have  founded  the  other,  or  to 
have  given  it  the  name  of  D. ;  but  most  Arab  autho- 
rities, and  probability  also,  are  in  favour  of  the  prior 
antiquity  of  the  former.  [E.  S.  P.] 

DU'MAH  (HDn  ;  'V^iJivi.  ;  Alex.  'Pow^ci ; 
Rumd),  a  city  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Judah, 
near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52),  In  the  Onomasticon 
of  Eusebius  and  .lerome  it  is  named  as  a  very  large 
place  {KiifiTi  /jLeytffTTi),  17  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  in  the  district  of  Dai'oma  (i.e.  "  the  south," 
from  the  Hebrew  DTll).  Eleutheropolis  not  being 
certainly  known,  this  description  does  not  afford 
much  clue.  Eobinson  passed  the  ruins  of  a  village 
called  ed-Daumeh,  6  miles  south-west  of  Hebron 
(Kob.  i.  212),  and  this  may  possibly  be  Dumah. 
(See  also  Kiepert's  Map,  1856  ;  and  Van  de  Velde's 
Memoir,  308).  [G.] 

DUNG  ibhs,  hhi,  nSV,  the  latter  alw.iys, 
and  the  two  fonner  geneially,  apphed  to  men ; 
tOM  E'lS  J)*SS,  to  brute  animals,  the  second  ex- 
clusively to  animals  oifered  in  sacrifice,  and  the  third 
to  the  dung  of'cows  or  camels).  The  uses  of  dun|^ 
were  twofold,  as  manure,  and  as  fuel.  The  manure 
consisted  either  of  straw  steeped  in  liquid  manure 
(n3D"1D  ''Da.lit.  j'ndmjjrMJrtfcc,  Is.xxv.  10),  or  the 


"  The  "  t"  in  Doomat  is  thus  written  for  "  h  "  by 
jtrammatical  construction. 

^  Winer,    in    his    art.    •  Duma,'    quoting   ITitzig 
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sn-cepings  (Hn-ID,  Is.  v.  U.^))  of  the  streets  and 
roads,  which  were  carefully  removeii  from  cbout 
the  houses  and  collected  in  heaps  (flESB'K)  outside 
the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed  spots  (hence  the 
dung-giitc  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii.  l:i),  and  thence 
removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields  (Mischn.  Slieb. 
3,  §1-3).  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap  wns  a  sign  of  the 
deepest  dejection  (1  Sam.  ii.  8;  I's.  cxiii.  7  ;  Lam. 
iv.  5  ;  of.  Job  ii.  8,  LX\.  and  Vulg.).  The  mode 
of  applying  manure  to  trees  was  by  digging  holes 
about  their  roots  and  inserting  it  (Luke  xiii.  8),  as 
still  practised  in  Southern  It.-dy  (Trench,  I'arahles, 
p.  356).  In  the ,  case  of  sacrifices  the  dung  was 
burnt  outside  the  camp  (Ex.  xxix.  14;  Lev.  iv.  11, 
viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  5):  hence  the  extreme  oppro- 
brium of  the  threat  in  Mai.  ii.  3.  Particular  direc- 
tions were  laid  down  in  the  law  to  enforce  cleanliness 
with  regard  to  hmnan  ordure  (Deut.  xxiii.  12  fl'.): 
it  was  the  grossest  insult  to  turn  a  man's  house 
into  a  receptacle  for  it  (ilXinO,  2  K.  x.  27 ;  'I^W, 
Ezr,  vi.  11;  Dan.  ii.  5,'  iii.  29,  "dunghill'' 
A.  V.) ;  public  establishments  of  that  ii.'iture  are  still 
found  in  the  large  towns  of  the  East  (Uussell's 
Aleppo,  i.  34).  The  expression  to  "cast  out  as 
dung"  implied  not  only  the  olfensiveness  of  the 
object,  but  also  the  ideas  of  removal  (1  K.  xiv.  1(1), 
and  still  more  exposure  (2  K,  ix.  37  ;  Jei'.  viii. 
2).  Tl'.e  rcvorcncn  of  the  later  Hebrews  would  not 
permit  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  terms  used 
ill  Scripture,  and  accordingly  more  delicate  words 
were  substituted  in  the  margin  (2  K.  vi.  25,  x.  27, 
xviii.  27  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  The  occnrrence  of  such 
names  as  Gilalai,  Dimnah,  Madmenah,  and  Mad- 
mannah,  shows  that  these  ideas  of  delicacy  did  not 
extend  to  ordinary  matters.  The  term  (TKtJ/SaAa 
("  dung,"  A.  v.,  Phil.  ill.  8)  applies  to  refuse  of 
any  kind  (cf.  Ecclus.  xxvii.  4). 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt,  has  made  dung  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a 
substitute:  it  was  probably  used  t9r  heating  ovens 
and  for  baking  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  equable 
heat,  which  it  produced,  adapting  it  peculiarly  foi- 
the  latter  operation.  Cow's  and  camel's  dung  is 
still  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Brddiiins 
(Burckhardt's  Notes,  i,  57):  they  even  form  a 
species  of  pan  for  frying  eggs  out  of  it  (Uussell,  i. 
39) ;  in  Egypt  the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and 
formed  into  Hat  round  cakes,  which  ai'e  dried  in  the 
sun  (Lane,  i.'252,  ii.  141).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DUNGEON.     [Prison.] 

DU'EA  (NIW;  Aetipif ;  Thira),  the  plain 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  the  golden  image 
(Dan.  iii.  1),  has  been  sometimes  identified  with  a 
tract  a  little  below  Tehrit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  (Layard,  Nin,  Sf  Bah.  p.  409),  where  the 
name  Dur  is  still  found.  But  1 .  this  tract  pro- 
bably never  belonged  to  Babylon  ;  2.  at  any  rate  it 
is  too  far  from  the  capital  to  lie  the  place  where  the 
image  was  set  up ;  for  the  plain  of  Dura  was  in  the 
province  or  district  of  Babylon  (733  nJ'T^S), 
and  therefore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city ;  3.  the 
name  Bur,  in  its  modem  use,  is  applicable  to  any 
jiliiin.  M.  Oppert  places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls 
it,  the  "  valley  ")  of  Dura  to  tlie  south-cast  of  Ba- 
bylon in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  mound  of  Dowair  or 


(Zollcr's  JaUrh.  1848),  haH  complicated  the  question 
by  makinff  D.  cl-.Tcndcl  distinct  from  T).  of  Wfuli-l- 
KmWi. 
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Dudir.  He  has  discovered  on  this  site  the  pedestal 
of  a  colossal  st-atue,  and  regards  the  modem  name 
as  a  comiptiou  of  the  ancient  ai^pellation.    [G.  K.] 

DUST.    [Mourning.] 


E. 

EAGLE  {Nesher,  ^K^J ;  ^erSs^  aquila),  an 
unclean  bird  distinguished  from  the  ossifrage,  the 
osprey,  the  vulture,  and  the  gier  eagle,  in  Lev.  xi. 
13-18,  and  Deut.  xiv.  12-17.  In  these  two  passages 
therefore  it  means  a  particular  species,  probably  the 
XpvffaUros  or  golden  eagle  {Aquila  chrysaeetos, 
Linn.) ;  but  in  many  passages  in  which  it  occurs, 
Nesher  must  be  taken  for  a  generic  terra  embracing 
many  different  species  of  the  order  Raptores.  Thus 
eagle,  in  Mic.  1. 16,  means  the  Vultur  harhatus, 
which  is  bald ;  while  in  Job  xxxix.  27  ;  Prov.  xxx. 
17  ;  and  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  th6  eagle  which  is  repre- 
sented as  feeding  on  the  slain,  is  the  Neophron  perc- 
nopterus,  or  Egyptian  vulture  (see  Plin.  H.  iV. 
10,  3,  "quarti  generis  est  percnopteras  .  .  .  vul- 
turini  specie — sola  aquilarum  esanima  fert   cor- 

pora").  In  Arabic  ^^i  is  a  generic  as  well  as 
a  specific  term,  the  root  being  in  Heb.  ^EJ'3,  in 
Arab.  yfy^\.  to  tear  with  the  beak.  The  charac- 
teristics of  eagles  referred  to  in  Scripture  ai'C  their 
swiftness  of  flight  (Deut.  xxviii.  49),  their  strength 
(Hos.  viii.  1 ;  Hab.  i.  8),  theii-  lottily  placed  nests 
(Jer.  xlix.  16),  their  care  of  their  young  both  in 
the  nest  and  in  training  them  to  fly  (Deut.  xxxii. 
11 ;  Ex.  xix.  4),  and  their  moulting  (Ps.  ciii.  5). 
The  eagle  was  an  Assyrian  emblem,  and  hence  pro- 
bably the  reference  in  Hab.  i.  8.  The  eagle- 
headed  deity  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  is  that 
of  the  god  Nisroch ;  and  in  the  representations  of 
battles  trained  birds  of  this  order  are  frequently 
shown  accompanying  the  Assyrian  waiiiors  in  theu' 
attacks,  and  in  one  case  beaiing  off  the  entrails  of 
the  slain.  From  the  Assyiians  the  use  of  the  eagle 
as  a  standard  descended  to  the  Persians,  and  from 
them  probably  to  the  Romans.  [W.  D.] 

E'ANES  (Udp-ns;  Ssses),  1  Esd.  ix.  21,  a 
name  which  stands  in  the  place  of  Harim,  Maa- 
SEiAH,  and  Elijah,  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x. 
It  does  not  appear  whence  the  translators  obtained 
the  form  of  the  name  given  in  the  A.  V. 

EARNEST.  This  terra  occurs  cnly  thrice  in 
the  A.  V.  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  14).  The 
equivalent  in  the  original  is  a^pa^^v,  a  Graecised 
form  of  tmV,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians into  Greece,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  it  re- 
appears under  the  forms  arrhaho  and  arrha.  It 
may  again  be  traced  in  the  French  arrhes,  and  in 
the  old  English  expression  EarVs  or  Arie's  money. 
The  Hebrew  word  was  used  generally  for  pledge 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  1 7),  and  in  its  cognate  forms  for  surety 
(Prov.  xvii.  18)  and  hostage  (2  K.  xiv.  14).  The 
Greek  derivative,  however,  acquired  a  more  tech- 
nical sense  as  signifying  the  deposit  paid  by  the 
ptu'chaser  on  entering  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  any  thing  (Suid.  Zex.  s.  v.).  A  similar 
legal  and  technical  sense  attaches  to  earnest,  the 
payment  of  which  places  both  the  vendor  and  the 
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purchaser  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carrying  out 
of  the  contract  (Blackstone,  ii.  30),  There  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  pledge  and  earnest  in 
this  respect,  that  the  latter  is  a  part-payment, 
and  therefore  implies  the  identity  in  kind  of  the 
deposit  with  the  future  full  payment ;  whereas  a 
pledge  may  be  something  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii.,  to  be  resumed  by  the 
depositor  when  he  has  completed  his  contract.  Thus 
the  expression  "  eai-nest  of  the  Spirit "  implies,  be- 
yond the  idea  of  security,  the  identity  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
Christian's  piivileges  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 
The  payment  of  eaniest-money  under  the  name 
of  ari^abon  is  still  one  of  the  common  occuiTenccs 
of  Arab  life.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EARRINGS.  The  word  DT3,  by  which  these 
oi-naments  are  usually  described,  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originally  refening  to  the  nose-ring 
(as  its  root  indicates),  and  thence  transfeiTcd  to 
the  eaning.  The  full  expression  for  the  latter  is 
D^JTJJIl  lE^K  DTJ  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  in  contradis- 

tinctioa  to  ^^'hv  QTJ  (Gen.  xxiv.  47).  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  kind  is  not 
specified,  and  the  only  clue  to  the  mejining  is 
the  context.  The  terra  occui's  in  this  ■ondetined 
sense  in  Judg.  viii.  24;  Job  xlii.  H;  Prov.  xxv. 
12 ;  Hos.  ii.  13.  The  material  of  which  the 
eaning  was  made  was  generally  gold  (Ex.  xxxii. 
2),  and  its  foiTH  circular,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  name  7''^^,  by  which  it  is  descriked 
(Num.  xxxi.  50  ;  Ez.  xvi.  12) :  such  was  the  shape 
usual  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson's  Egyptians,  iii.  370). 
They  were  worn  by  women  and  by  youth  of  both 
sexes  (Ex.  /.  c).  It  has  been  inferred  from  the 
passage  quoted,  and  from  Judg.  viii.  24,  that  they 
were  not  worn  by  men :  these  passages  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  conclusive.  In  the  fonuer  an 
order  is  given  to  the  men  in  such  terras  that  they 
could  not  be  mentioned,  though  they  might  have 
been  implicitly  included ;  in  the  latter  the  amount 
of  the  gold  is  the  peculiaiity  adveiied  to,  and  not 
the  character  of  the  ornament,  a  peculiarity  which 
Ls  still  noticeable  among  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Arabia  (Wellsted's  Traoels,  i.  32 1 ).  The  mention  of 
the  sons  in  Ex.  xxxii.  2  (which,  however,  is  omitted 
in  the  LXX.)  is  in  favour  of  their  having  been 
woni ;  and'  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews 
presented  an  exception  to  the  almost  univei-sal 
practice  of  Asiatics,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  (Winer,  Realwiirt.,  s.  v.  Ohrringe).  The 
earring  appears  to  have  been  regarded  with  super- 
stitious reverence  as  an  amulet:  thus  it  is  named 
in  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  vei-sions  NC^Ip,  a 
holy  thing ;  and  in  Is.  iii.  20  the  word  W^^Tl/ 
prop,  amulets,  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  after  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  earrings.  [Amulet.]  On  tliis 
account  they  were  sun-endered  along  with  the  idols  by 
Jacob's  household  (Gen.xxxv.4).  Chardio  describes 
earrings,  with  talismanic  figm-es  and  characters  on 
thera,  as  still  existing  in  the  East  (Brown's  Anti- 
quities, ii.  305).  Jewels  were  sometimes  attached 
to  the  rings  :  they  were  called  niB''0^  (fi-ora  ftt^J 
to  drop)  a  word  rendered  in  Judg.  viii.  '26  ifp/iiCKoi'; 
moniUa;  collars  or  sweet  jetveh,  A.  V..  and  in 
Is.  iii.  19,/ct{6'e/Aa;  torques;  chuins  or  sweet  balls, 
A.  V.  The  size  of  the  earrings  still  worn  in 
eastern  countries  far  exceeds  what  is  usual  amouo- 
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ourselves  (Haimer's  Observations,  iv.  pp.  311, 
314)  ;  hence  they  formed  a  handsome  present  (Job 
xlii.  11),  or  oHering  to  the  sci-vico  of  God  (Num. 
x.\-.vi.  50).  [VV.  L.  B.] 


EgyptiQn  EttmngB,  from  VA'illclnaon. 

EARTH.  This  term  is  used  in  two  widely 
different  senses:  (1)  for  the  material  ot*  which  the 
earth's  sm'tace  is  composed ;  (2)  as  the  name  of  the 
planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The  Hebrew  language 
discriminates  between  these  two  by  the  use  of  se- 
parate terms,  Adamah  (nD"lN)  for  the  former, 
Erets  (l*"}.^)  for  the  latter.  As  the  two  ai"e  essen- 
tially distuict  we  shall  notice  them  separately. 

I.  Adamah  is  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  soil  or 
ground,  particularly  ay  being  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation ;  hence  the  expression  ish  adamah  for  an 
agiiculturist  (Gen.  ix.  20).  The  earth  supplied 
th»  elementai-y  substance  of  which  man's  body  was 
formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  adamah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  etymolo- 
gical connexion  (Gen.  ii.  7).  [Adam.]  The  opinion 
that  man's  body  was  formed  of  earth  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  (Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  Gl,  70 ; 
Plat.  Rep.  p.  269),  the  Romans  (Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
341 ;  Ovid,  Met.  i.  82),  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic. 
i.  10),  and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  evidently 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  material  into  which 
the  body  is  resolved  after  death  (Job  x.  9 ;  Eccl. 
xii.  7).  The  law  prescribed  earth  as  the  material 
out  of  which  altars  were  to  be  raised  (Ex.  xx.  24)  ; 
Bahr  {Symb.  i.  488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  the 
name  adam :  others  with  more  reason  compare  the 
ara  de  cespite  of  the  Romans  (Ov.  Trist.  v.  5,  9  ; 
Hor.  Od.  iii.  8.  4,  5),  and  view  it  as  a  precept  of 
simplicity.  Naaman's  request?  for  two  mules' 
burthen  of  earth  (2  K.  v.  17)  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  Jehovah,  like  the  heathen  deities,  was  a 
local  god  and  could  be  worshipped  acceptably  only 
on  his  own  soil. 

II.  Erets  is  explained  by  Von  Bohlen  (Tntrod. 
to  Gen.  ii.  6)  as  meaning  etymologically  the  low 
in  opposition  to  the  highf  i.  e.  the  heaven.  It  is 
applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended  sense: — 1.  to 
the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1) ;  2.  to  land  as  op- 
posed to  sea  (Gen.  1.  10)  j  3.  to  a  country  (Gen. 
xxi.  32)  ;  4.  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  15) ; 
and  5.  to  the  ground  on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  3).  The  two  fonuer  senses  alone  concern 
us,  the  first  involving  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Geo- 
graphy. 

I.  CosMbGONY. — The  views  of  the  Hebrews  on 
this  subject  are  confessedly  impeifect  and  obscure. 
This  arises  pai-tly  from  tlie  ulteiior  objects  which 
led  them  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and  still 
more  from  the  iiocticiU  colouring  with  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  opinions.  'i'liiihnuksdKJt'iiesis,  Job,and 
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Psalms  supply  the  most  numerous  notices :  of  these, 
the  two  latter  are  strictly  poetical  works  and  their 
language  must  be  measured  by  the  laws  of  poeticnl 
expression  ;  in  the  first  alone  have  we  anything  ap- 
proaching to  an  historical  and  systematic  statement, 
and  even  this  is  but  a  sketch — an  outline— which 
ought  to  be  regarded  at  the  same  distance,  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  through  the  same  religious 
medium  as  its  author  regarded  it.  The  act  of  crea- 
tion itself,  as  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis, is  a  subject  beyond  and  above  the  experience 
of  man  ;  human  language,  derived,  as  it  originally 
was,  from  the  sensible  and  material  world,  fails  to 
find  an  adequate  tenii  to  describe  the  act ;  for,  our 
word  *'  create"  and  the  Hebrew  bara,  though  most 
appropriate  to  express  the  idea  of  an  original  crea- 
tion, ai'e  yet  applicable  and  must  necessarily  be 
applicable  to  other  modes  of  creation ;  nor  does  the 
addition  of  such  expressions  as  "  out  of  things  that 
were  not "  {4^  ovk  ^yrtoVf  2  Mace.  vii.  28),  or  "  not 
from  things  which  appeal" "  (fi^  4k  (patuo/xevav, 
Heb.  xi.  3)  contribute  much  to  the  force  of  the  de- 
claration. The  absence  of  a  term  which  ^lall  de- 
scribe exclusively  an  original  creation  is  a  neces- 
sary infirmity  of  language :  as  the  event  occurred 
but  once,  the  corresponding  tenn  must,  in  order  to 
be  adequate,  have  been  coined  for  the  occasion  and 
reserved  for  it  alone,  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible. The  same  ob:3eiTation  applies,  though  in 
a  modified  degree,  to  the  description  of  tlie  various 
processes  subsequent  to  the  existence  of  original 
matter.  Moses  viewed  matter  and  all  the  forms  of 
matter  in  tlieir  relations  primarily  to  God,  and 
secondarily  to  man — as  manifesting  the  glory  of 
the  former,  and  as  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
latter.  In  relation  to  tlie  former,  he  describes 
creation  with  the  special  view  of  illustrating  the 
Divine  attributes  of  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
accordingly  he  throws  this  nari'ative  into  a  form 
which  impresses  the  reader  with  the  sense  of  these 
attributes.  In  relation  to  the  latter  he  selects  his 
materials  with  the  special  view  of  illustrating  the 
subordination  of  all  the  orders  of  material  things 
to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  man.  With  these 
objects  in  view,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  if  the  simple  narrative  of  creation  omits 
much  that  scientific  research  has  since  supplied, 
and  appears  in  a  guise  adapted  to  those  objects. 
The  subject  itself  is  throughout  one  of  a  transcend- 
ental chamcter ;  it  should  consequently  be  subjectt^d 
to  the  same  standai'd  of  intei-pretation  as  other  jias- 
sages  of  the  Bible,  descriptive  of  objects  which  art; 
entirely  beyond  the  experience  of  man,  such  as  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
the  representations  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Tlio 
style  of  criticism  applied  to  Gen.  i.  by  the  oppo- 
nents, and  not  unfrequently  by  the  supportuis  of 
Revelation,  is  such,  as  would  be  subvei-sive  of  many 
of  the  most  noble  and  valuable  portions  of  tlie 
Bible.  With  these  prefatory  remarlvs  we  proceed 
to  lay  down  what  appeiu-  to  us  to  be  the  leading 
features  of  Hebrew  Cosmogony. 

1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  univei"se,  but  as  the  universe 
itself,  overy  other  body — the  heavens,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars — being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage has  no  expression  equivalent  to  our  univtrse  : 
"the  heavens  and  the  etirth"  (Gen.  i.  1,  xiv.  19  ; 
Ex,  xxxi.  17)  has  been  regarded  as  such;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  heavens  wore  looked  upon  as  a  nfc^os- 
s;ny  adjunct  of  the  cartli — the  curtain  of  the  tent 
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in  which  man  dwells  (Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  above 
which  littecl  the  sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii.  14, 
and  Is.  xl.  22) — designed  solely  for  purposes  of  be- 
nelicence  in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  This  appears 
fi'ora  the  account  of  its  creation  and  offices :  the  ex- 
istence of  the  heaven  was  not  prior  to  or  contempo- 
raneous with  that  of  the  earth,  but  subsequent  to 
it ;  it  was  created  on  the  second  day  (Gen.  i.  6). 
The  terra  under  which  it  is  described,  rakia 
(y*p1),  is  significant  of  its  extension,  that  it  was 
stretched  out  as  a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2)  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  depended  upon  the 
earth;  it  had  its  "  foundations"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8) 
on  the  edges  of  the  earth's  circle,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  mountains  as  by  massive  pillars  (Job 
x.wi.  11).  Its  offices  were  (1.)  to  support  the 
waters  which  were  above  it  (Gen.  i.  7  ;  Ps.  cxlviii. 
4),  and  thus  to  form  a  mighty  reservoir  of  rain  and 
snow,  which  were  to  pour  forth  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11;  Is,  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  23),  as  through  opened  sluice-gates,  for  the 
fructitication  of  the  earth  ;  (2.)  to  serve  as  the  sub- 
stratum {crrepecaixa  or  '■'■firmament"^  in  which  the 
celestial  bodies  were  to  be  fixed.  As  with  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
they  were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministere  of  the 
earth.  Their  offices  were  (1.)  to  give  light;  (2.) 
to  separate  between  day  and  night ;  (3.)  to  be  for 
signs,  as  in  the  case  of  eclipses  or  other  extraordi- 
nary phenomena ;  for  seasons,  as  regulating  seed- 
time and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as 
religious  festivals;  and  for  days  and  years,  the 
length  of  the  former  being  dependent  .on  the  sun, 
the  latter  being  estimated  by  the  motions  both  of 
sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i.  14-18) ;  so  that  while  it 
might  truly  be  said  that  they  held  "dominion" 
over  the  earth  (Job  xxxviii.  33),  that  dominion  was 
exercised  solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants 
of  earth  (Ps.  civ.  19-23).  So  entirely  indeed  was 
the  existence  of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies  de- 
signed for  the  earth,  that  with  the  eai-th  they  shall 
simultaneously  pensh  (2  Pet.  iii.  10):  the  curtain 
of  the  tent  shall  be  rolled  up  and  the  stars  shall  of 
necessity  drop  off  (Is.  xxxiv,  4 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29) — 
their  sympathy  with  earth's  destruction  being  the 
counterpart  of  their  joyous  song  when  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  (Job  xxxviii.  7). 

2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect ; 
in  relation  to  God,  as  the  manifestation  of  His  in- 
finite attributes  ;  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  scene  of 
his  abode.  (1.)  The  Hebrew  cosmogony  is  based 
upon  the  leading  principle  that  the  universe  exists, 
not  independently  of  God,  by  any  necessity  or  any 
inherent  power,  nor  yet  contemporaneously  with 
God,  as  being  co-existent  with  Him,  nor  yet  in  oppo- 
sition to  God,  as  a  hostile  element,  but  dependently 
upon  Him,  subsequently  to  Him,  and  in  subjection 
to  Him.  The  opening  words  of  Genesis  express  in 
broad  tenns  this  leading  principle ;  however  dilficult 
it  may  be,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  express 
this  truth  adequately  in  human  language,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination  of  matter  to 
God  in  every  respect  is  implied  in  that  passage,  as 
well  as  in  other  passages,  too  numerous  to  quote, 
which  comment  upon  it.  The  same  great  principle 
runs  through  the  whole  history  of  creation  :  matter 
owed  all  its  forms  and  modifications  to  the  will 
of  God:  in  itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its  first 
vivifying  capacities  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  brooding  over  the  deep- (Gen.  i.  2) ;  the  pro- 
gressive improvements  in  its  condition  were  the 
direct  and  miraculous  effects  of  God's  will;  no  in- 
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terposition  of  secondary  causes  is  recoguised ;  "  He 
spiike  and  it  was"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9) ;  and  the  pointed 
terseness  and  sharpness  with  which  the  writer  sums 
up  the  whole  transaction  in  the  three  expressions 
"God  said,"  "it  was  so,"  "God  saw  that  it  was 
good" — the  fii-st  declaring  the  divine  volition,,  the 
second  the  immediate  result,  the  third  the  perfect- 
ness  of  the  work — haraionises  aptly  with  the 
view  which  he  intended  to  express.  Thus  the  earth 
became  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the  scene 
on  which  the  Divine  perfections  were  displayed: 
the  heavens  (Ps.  xix.  1),  the  earth  (Ps.  xxiv.  1, 
civ.  24),  the  sea  (Job  xx^i.  10  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  9 ;  Jer. 
V.  22),  "  mountains  and  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all 
cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things  and 
flying  fowl"  (Ps.  cxlviii.  9,  10),  all  displayed  one 
or  other  of  the  leading  attributes  of  His  character. 
So  also  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  natui'e — the 
thunder  was  His  voice  (Job  xxxvii.  5),  the  light- 
nings His  an-ows  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  17),  wind  and  storm 
His  messengei-s  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8),  the  earthquake,  the 
eclipse  and  the  comet,  the  signs  of  His  presence 
(Joel  ii.  10 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29  ;  Luke  xxi.  25). 

(2.)  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to  m.an, 
and  accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  preparation 
of  the  earth  for  his  abode — light,  as  the  primaiy 
condition  of  all  life ;  the  heavens,  for  purposes 
already  detailed ;  the  dry  land,  for  his  home : 
* '  grass  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for  the  senice  of  man  " 
(Ps.  civ.  14) ;  the  alternations  of  day  and  night, 
the  one  for  his  work  and  the  other  for  his  rest  (Ps. 
civ.  23)  ;  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  food ;  the 
beasts  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  Tlie  work  uf 
each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  application  to 
the  requirements  and  the  comforts  of  man,  and  is 
recorded  with  that  special  view. 

3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work 
— a  gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
earth's  surface,  at  first  a  chaotic  mass,  waste  and 
empty,  well  described  in  the  paronomastic  tenns 
tohu,  holiu,  overspread  with  waters  and  enveloped 
in  darkness  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  thence  gradually 
brought  into  a  state  of  order  and  beauty  so  conspi- 
cuous, as  to  have  led  the  Latins  to  describe  it  by 
the  name  Mundus.  Thus  also  with  the  different 
portions  of  the  universe,  the  earth  before  the  light, 
the  light  before  the  firmament,  the  firmament 
before  the  dry  land.  Thus  also  with  light  itself, 
at  first  the  elementary  principle,  separated  from 
the  darkness,  but  without  defined  boundaries ; 
afterwards  the  illuminating  bodies  with  their  dis- 
tinct powers  and  offices — a  progression  that  is  well 
expressed  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms  or 
and  maor  ("liX)  TlND).  Thus  also  with  the  orders 
of  living  beings  ;  firstly,  plants ;  secondly,  fish  and 
birds ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and  lastly,  man.  From 
"  good"  in  the  sevei-al  parts  to  "  very  good  '"  as  a 
whole  (Gen.  i.  31),  such  was  its  progress  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Omnipotent  workman. 

4.  Order  involves  time ;  a  succession  of  events 
implies  a  succession  of  periods;  and  accordingly  Moses 
assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  days,  each  having 
its  specific  portion — light  to  the  first,  the  firma- 
ment to  the  second,  the  dry  land  and  plants  to  the 
third,  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  fourth,  fish  and 
fowl  to  the  fifth,  beasts  and  man  to  the  sixth.  The 
manner,  m  which  these  acts  are  described  as  having 
been  done,  precludes  all  ido^i  of  time  in  relation  to 
their  performance:  it  was  miraculous  and  instanta- 
neous: "  God  Siiid"  and  then  "  it  was."  But  the 
progressivenesR,  and  consequently  the  individuality 
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of  the  acts,  does  involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing 
betwcGu  the  completion  of  one  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another ;  otherwise  the  work  of  creation 
would  have  resolved  itself  into  a  single  continuous 
act.  The  period  assigned  to  each  individual  act  is 
a  day — the  only  period  which  represents  the  entire 
cessation  of  a  work  through  the  interposition  of 
night.  That  a  natural  day  is  represented  under 
the  expression  "  evening  was  and  morning  was," 
admits,  we  think,  of  no  doubt ;  the  term  "  day  " 
alone  may  refer  sometimes  to  an  indefinite  period 
contemporaneous  with  a  single  event ;  but  when 
the  individual  parts  of  a  day,  "  evening  and  morn- 
ing "  are  specified,  and  when  a  series  of  such  days 
are  noticed  in  their  numerical  order,  no  analogy  of 
language  admits  of  our  understanding  the  term  in 
anything  else  than  its  literal  sense.  The  Hebrews 
had  no  other  means  of  expressing  the  civil  day  of 
24  hom's  than  as  **  evening,  morning"  OpH  ^1}V, 
Dan.,  viii.  14),  similar  to  the  (ireek  vv)(6i\^epov , 
and  although  the  alternation  of  light  and  darlmess 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews 
in  tiieir  use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  those  elements 
than  do  we  when  we  use  the  tenns  fortnight  or 
se'nnight;  in  each  case  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time, 
and  not  the  elements  by  which  that  time  is  calcu- 
lated, is  intended  ;  so  that,  without  the  least  incon- 
sistency either  of  language  or  of  reality,  the  expression 
may  be  applied  to  the  days  previous  to  the  creation 
of'the  sun.  The  application  of  the  same  expres- 
sions to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  creation  of 
the  sun,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  word  "  day"  in 
the  4th  commandment  without  any  indications  that 
it  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  or  in  any  other  than 
the  literal  acceptation  of  Gen.  i.  5  ff.,  confirm  the 
view  above  st-ated.  The  interpretation  that  *'  even- 
ing and  mormng"  =  beginning  and  endj  is  opposed 
not  only  to  the  order  in  which  the  wol'ds  stand, 
but  to  the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  as 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the 
evident  fact  that  existing  materials  and  intermediate 
agencies  were  employed  both  then  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  nature.  Thus  the  simple 
fact  "  God  created  man"  (Gen.  i.  27)  is  amplified 
by  the  subsequent  notice  of  the  material  substance 
of  which  his  body  was  made  (Gen.  ii.  7) ;  aud  so 
also  of  the  animals  (Gen.  i,  24,  ii.  19).  The 
separation  of  sea  and  land,  attributed  in  Gen.  i.  6 
to  the  Divine  fiat,  was  seen  to  involve  the  process  of 
partial  elevations  of  the  earth's  surface  (Fs.  civ.  8, 
'*  the  mountains  ascend,  the" valleys  descend  ;'*  comp. 
Prov.  viii.  25-28).  The  formation  of  clouds  and 
the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  which  in  Gen. 
i.  7  was  provided  by  the  creation  of  the  firmament, 
was  afteiTvards  attributed  to  its  true  cause  in  the 
continual  return  of  the  waters  from  the  earth's 
surface  (Eccl.  i.  7).  The  existence  of  the  element 
of  light,  as  distinct  from  the  sun  (Gen.  i.  8,  14 ; 
Jnb  xxxviii.  19),  has  likewise  been  explained  as  the 
result  of  a  philosophically  correct  view  as  to  the 
nature  of  light ;  more  probably,  however,  it  was 
founded  upon  the  incorrect  view  that  the  light  of 
the  moon  was  independent  of  the  sun. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  body,  the  Hebrews 
conceived  its  surface  to  be  an  immense  disc,  sup- 
ported like  the  flat  roof  of  an  Eastern  house  by 
pillars  (Job  ix.  0;  i's_  Ixxv.  3),  *v^hich  rested  on 
solid  foundations  (Job  xxxviii.  4,  6 ;  Pb.  civ.  5 ; 
Prov.  viii.  29) ;  but  wliere  those  foundations  were 
ou  which  the  "  sockets"  of  the  pillars  rested,  none 
could  tell  (Job  xxxviii.  6).     The more-philosopliical 
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view  of  the  earth  being  suspended  in  free  space 
seems  to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi.  7  ;  nor  is  there 
any  absolute  contradiction  between  this  and  the 
former  view,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth's  surface 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  founded  on  the  deep 
bases  of  the  mountains,  which  bases  themselves 
were  unsupported.  Other  passages  (Ps.  xxiv.  2, 
cxxxvi.  6)  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast 
subterraneous  ocean ;  the  words,  however,  are 
susceptible  of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  seas  (Hengstenberg,  Comm. 
in  loc),  and,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  to  be  accepted,  appears  from  the  converse  ex- 
pression *'  water  under  the  earth "  (Ex,  xx.  4), 
which,  as  contrasted  with  **  heaven  above"  and 
"  earth  beneath,"  evidently  implies  the  comparative 
elevation  of  the  three  bodies.  Beneath  the  earth's 
surface  was  sheol  (7lXE^),  the  hollow  place,  "  hell " 
(Num.  xvi.  30;  Deut.'  xxxii.  22;  Job  xi.  8),  the 
"  house  appointed  for  the  living  "  (Job  xxx.  23),  a 
"land  of  darkness"  (Job  x.  21),  to  which  were 
ascribed  in  poetical  language  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10) 
and  bars  (Job  xvii.  16),  and  which  had  its  valleys 
or  deep  places  (Prov.  ix.  18).  It  extended  beneath 
the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  5,  6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to 
be  contei-minous  with  the  upper  world. 

II.  Geography. — We  shall  notice  (1)  the  views 
of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth, 
its  natural  divisions,  and  physical  features;  (2) 
the  countries  into  which  they  divided  it  and  their 
progi'essive  acquaintance  with  those  countries.  The 
woidd  in  the  latter  sense  was  sometimes  described 
by  the  poetical  term  tebel  (^IlH),  coiTesponding  to 
the  Greek  oiKovfieifT)  (Is.  xiv.  21). 

(1.)  In  the  absence  of  positive  statements  we 
have  to  gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the 
foi-m  of  the  earth  from  scattered  allusions,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  in  the  poetical  books, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  language 
is  to  be  regarded  as  literal,  and  how  far  as  meta- 
phorical. There  seem  to  be  traces  of  the  same 
ideas  as  prevailed  amOng  the  Greeks,  that  the  world 
was  a  disk  (Is.  xl.  22;  the  word  J-")!!,  circle^  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  circle  of  the  horizon 
whether  bounded  by  eai'th,  sea  or  sky),  bordered 
by  the  ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi.  10;  Ps. 
cxxxix.  9  ;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jei-usalem  as  its 
centre  (Ez.  v.  5),  which  was  thus  regarded,  Hke 
Delphi,  as  the  navel  ("I-13D ;  Judg.  ix,  37  ;  Ez. 
xxxviii.  12;  LXX. ;  Vulg.),  or,  according  to  ano- 
ther view  (Gesen.  Thesanr.  s.  v.),  the  highest  point 
of  the  world.  The  passages  quoted  in  support  of 
this  view  admit  of  a  different  interpretation  ;  Jeru- 
salem might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world, 
not  only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  ti-uth, 
but  to  a  cei-tain  extent  in  a  geogi-aphical  sense ;  for 
Palestine  was  situated  between  the  important  em- 
pires of  Assyria  and  Egypt ;  and  not  only  between 
them  but  above  them,  its  elevation  above  the  plains 
on  either  side  contributing  to  the  appearance  of  its 
centrality.  A  different  view  has  been  gathered 
from  the  expression  "four  comers"  (mD33,  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  skirts  of  a  garment),  as  though 
implying  the  quadrangular  shape  of  a  garment 
stretched  out,  accol'diug  to  Eratosthenes'  comparison ; 
but  the  term  "  corners  "  may  be  applied  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense  for  the  extreme  ends  of  the  worid 
(Job  xxxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  l;i;  Is.  xi.  12,  xxiv.  16; 
Ez.  vii.  2).  Finally,  it  is  suggested  by  Biihr 
{Sijmholik,  i.  170)  that  tliese  two  views  may  have 
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been  held  together,  the  former  as  the  actual  and  the 
latter  as  the  symbolictil  rfpresentation  of  the  earth's , 
form.  As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  Hebrews 
had  but  a  very  indefinite  notion  ;  -in  many  passages 
the  "  earth,"  or  *'  whole  eaith,"  is  used  as  co-exten- 
sive with  the  Babylonian  (Is.  xiii.  5,  xiv.  7,  ff., 
sxiv.  17),  or  Assyrian  empires  (Is.  x.  14,  xiv.  26, 
xxxvii.  18),  just  as  at  a  later  period  the  Roman 
empire  was  styled  orhis  terrarum;  the  "  ends  of  the 
earth"  (mVp)  in  the  language  of  prophecy  ap- 
plied to  the  nations  on  the  border  of  these  king- 
doms, especially  the  Medes  (Is.  v.  26,  xiii.  5)  in  the 
east,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  west  (Is.  xli.  5,  9)  ;  but  occasionally  the 
boundary  was  contracted  in  this  latter  direction  to 
the  easteni  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xxiv.  16  ; 
Zech.  is.  10  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  8).  Without  unduly  press- 
ing the  language  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  size  of  the  earth 
extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with  which 
they  came  in  contact ;  its  solidity  is  frequently 
noticed,  its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job  xxxviii.  18  ; 
Is.  xiii.  5).  We  shall  presently  trace  the  progi-ess 
of  their  knowledge  in  succeeding  ages. 

The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or 
regions  con-esponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass ;  these  were  described  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  according  to  their  positions  relatively  to 
a  pei-son  feeing  the  east,  before  (D*lp),  behind 
("liriN),  the  right  hand  ([^p''),  and  the  left  hand 

(/•KDK*),  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S., 
and  N,  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9)  ;  sometimes  relatively  to 
the  sun's  course,  the  rising  (n"ltO),  the  setting 
(XUD,  Ps.  1. 1),  the  brilliant  quarter  (DITH,  Ez. 
xl.  24),  and  the  dark  quarter  (flSV,  Ex.  xxvi.  20  ; 
comp.  the  Greek  C^<pos,  Horn.  II.  xii.  240)  ;  some- 
times as  the  seat  of  the  four  winds  (Ez.  xxxvii,  9)  ; 
and  sometimes  according  to  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics, the  sea  (D**)  for  the  W.  (Gen.  xxviii. 
14),  the  parched  (njjj  for  the  S.  (Ex.  xxvii.  9), 
and  the  mountains  (D*"in)  for  the  N.  (Is.  xiii.  4). 
The  north  appears  to  Ijave  been  regarded  as  the 
highest  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  existed 
there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the  earth 
(Job  xxvi.  7).  The  noi-th  was  also  the  quarter  in 
which  the  Hebrew  eUDorado  lay,  the  land  of  gold 
mines  (Job  xxxvii.  22  ;  margin ;  comp.  Her.  iii. 
116). 

These  terais  are  very  indistinctly  used  when 
applied  to  special  localities  ;  for  we  find  the  north 
assigned  as  the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  iii.  18), 
Babylonia  (Jer.  vi.  22),  and  the  Euphrates  (Jer. 
xlvi.  10),  and  more  frequently  Media  (Jer.  1.  3  ; 
comp.  li.  11),  while  the  south  is  especially  repre- 
sented by  Egypt  (Is.  xxx.  6  ;  Dan.  xi.  5).  The 
Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  use  of  tenns 
desciiptive  of  the  physical  features  of  the  eai-th's 
surface ;  for  instance,  the  same  term  (D>)  is  applied 
to  the  sea  (Mediten-anean),  to  the  lakes  of  Palestine, 
and  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile  (Is.  xviii.  2), 
and  perhaps  the  Euplu-ates  (Is.  xxvii.  1):  moimtain 
("in)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges,  such  as  Sinai  or 
Ararat,  but  an  elevated  region  (Josh.  xi.  16)  ;  river 
("inJ)  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  sea  (Jon.  ii.  3  ; 
Ps.  xxiv.  2)  and  to  canals  fed  by  rivers  (Is.  xliv. 
27).     Their  voenbulaiy,  however,  was  ample  for 
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da^ibing  the  special  features  of  the  lands  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  the  terms  for  the 
different  soils  of  valleys,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
springs  being  very  numerous  and  expi-essive.  We 
cannot  fail  to  be  sti'uck  with  the  adequate  ideas  of 
descriptive  geography  expressed  in  the  directions 
given  to  the  spies  (Num.  xiii,  17-20)  and  in  the 
closing  address  of  Moses  (Deut.  viii.  7-9) ;  nor 
less,  with  the  extreme  accuracy  and  tlie  variety  of 
almost  technical  tenns,  with  which  the  boundaries 
of  the  various  tribes  are  described  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  wan-anting  the  assumption  that  the  He- 
brews had  acquired  the  art  of  surveying  from  the 
Egyptians  (Jahn,  i.  6,  §104). 

(2.)  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
geogi-aphical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the 
period  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas  were 
supereeded  by  those  of  classical  writers.  The  chief 
source  of  infonuation  open  to  them,  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  own  experience,  was  their  inter- 
coui"se  with  the  Phoenician  tradera.  While  the  first 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  nations  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  African  desert,  the  second  informed 
them  of  the  coasts  of  the  Meiterranean,  the  regions 
of  the  north,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Arabia. 
From  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  they  gained 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  distant  countries  of 
India,  and  perhaps  even  China.* 

Of  the  physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the 
following  summary,  omitting  of  course  the  details 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine: — 1.  Seas  —  the 
Mediterranean,  which  was  termed  the  "  great  sea  " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  *'  sea  of  the  Philistines  "  (Ex. 
xxiii.  31),  and  the  "western  sea"  (Deut.  xi.  24)  ; 
the  Red  Sea,  under  the  names  of  the  "  sea  of  Suph," 
sedge  (Ex.  x.  19),  and  the  "Egyptian  sea"  (Is. 
xi.  15) ;  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  "  Salt 
Sea"  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  "Eastern  Sea"  (Joel  ii. 
20),  and  "  Sea  of  the  Desert "  (Deut.  iv.  49) ; 
and  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv. 
11);  2.  Rivers — the  Euphrates,  which  was  spe- 
cifically "the  river"  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  or  "the 
great  river"  (Deut.  i.  7);  the  Nile,  which  was 
named  either  Yor  (Gen  xli.  1),  or  Sihor  (Josh, 
xiii.  3) ;  the  Tigris,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekel 
(Dan.  X.  4)  j  the  Chebar,  Chaboras,  a  ti'ibutaiy  to 
the  Euphrates  (Ez.  i.  3) ;  the  Habor,  probably 
the  same,  but  sometimes  identified  with  the  Cha- 
boras  that  falls  into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ; 
the  river  of  Egypt  (Nimi.  xxxiv.  5) ;  and  the 
rivei*s  of  Damascus,  Ahana  ( Barada) ,  and  Pharpar 
(2  K.  V.  12).  For  the  Gihon  and  Pison  (Gen. 
ii,  11,  13),  see  Eden.  3.  Mountairis — Ai-ai-at  or 
Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4);  Sinai  (Ex.  six.  2);  Horeb 
(Ex.  iii.  1);  Hor  (Num.  xx,  22)  near  Petra ; 
Lebanon  (Deut.  iii.  25);  and  Sephar  (Gen.  x.  30) 
in  Arabia. 

The  distribution  of  the  nations  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  systematically  described  in  Gen.  x.,  to 
which  account  subsequent,  though  not  very  import- 
ant, additions  ai'e  made  in  caps.  xxv..and  xxxvi., 
and  in  the  prophetical  and  historical  books.  Al- 
though the  table  in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethno- 
graphical, yet  the  geographical  element  is  also 
strongly  developed:  the  writer  had  in  his  mind's 
eye  not  only  the  descent  but  the  residence  of  the 
various  nations.  Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem  to 
be  purely  geographical  designations;  Ai"am,  for  in- 


"  The  geographical  questions  arising  out  of  the 
description  of  the  garden  of  Eden  are  discupsed  in  a 
separate  article.      [Edkn.] 
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stance,  means  high  lands ;  Canaan,  low  lands ; 
Ebei*,  the  land  aG7'OSs,  or  beyond;  Sidon,  fishing 
station;  Madai,  central  land;  Tarshish,  probably 
conquered ;  Mizraim,  still  more  remai'kably  from  its 
dual  form,  tbe  two  Egypts;  Opbir,  the  rich  land. 
It  has  indeed  been  surmised  that  the  names  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  family  of  Noah  are  also 
in  their  origin  geographical  terras  ;  Japhet,  the 
widely  extended  regions  of  the  north  and  west; 
Ham,  the  country  of  the  black  soil,  Egypt;  and 
Shem  the  mountainous  country ;  the  last  is,  how- 
ever, more  than  doubtful. 

In  endeavouring  to  sketch  out  a  map  of  the 
world,  as  described  in  Geu.  x.,  it  must  be  bonie  in 
mind  that,  in  cases  where  the  names  of  the  races 
have  not  eitbei"  originated  in  or  passed  over  to  the 
lands  they  occupied,  the  locality  must  be  more  or 
less  doubtful.  For,  the  migrations  of  the  various 
tx'ibes  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  led  to  the  traixsfer  of 
the  name  from  one  district  to  another,  so  that  even 
in  Biblical  geography  the  same  name  may  at  diffe- 
rent periods  indicate  a  widely  different  locality. 
Thus  Magog  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  have  been 
located  south  of  thai  Caucasus,  and  in  Ezekiers 
time,  north  of  that  range ;  Gomer  at  the  fonner 
period  in  Cappadocia,  at  the  latter  in  the  Crimea. 
Again,  the  terms  may  have  varied  with  the  extend- 
ing knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface;  Chittim, 
originally  Cyprus,  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
more  westerly  lands  of  Macedonia  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  if  not  even  to  Italy  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  while  Tarshish  may  without  contradiction 
have  been  the  sea-coast  of  Cilicia  in  the  Mosaic 
table,  and  the  coast  of  Spain  in  a  later  age.  Pos- 
sibly a  solution  may  be  found  for  the  occurrence  of 
more  than  one  Dedan,  Sheba,'  and  Havilah,  in  the 
fact  that  these  names  represent  districts  of  a  certain 
character,  of  which  several  might  exist  in  different 
parts.  From  the  above  remarits  it  will  appear  how 
iiumei'ous  are  the  elements  of  uncertainty  introduced 
into  this  subject ;  unanimity  of  opinion  is  almost 
impossible ;  nor  need  it  cause  surprise,  if  even  in 
the  present  work  the  views  of  different  writers  are 
found  at  variance.  The  : principle  On' which  the 
following  statement  has  befen  compiled-is  .'this — to 
a,ssign  to  the  Mosaic  taBIe  the  nah'Owest  limife 
within  which  the  nations  have  been,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  located,  and  then  to  trace  out, 
3S  far  as  our  means  admit,  the  changes  which  those 
nations  experienced  in  Biblical  times. 

Commencing  fi'ora  the  west,  the  ; "  isles  of  the 
Gentiles,"  i.  e.the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japhetites  in  tlie 
following  order: — Javan,  the  lonians,  in  parts  of 
Cireece  and  Asia  Minor;  Elishah,  perhaps  the 
.  Aoolians,  in  the  same  countries ;  Dodanim ,  the  Dar- 
da7ii,  in  lUyricum  :  Tiras  in  Thrace  ;  Kittim,  at 
Citium,  in  Cyprus  ;  Ashkenaz  in  Phrygia  ;  Gomer 
in  Cappadocia,  and  Tarshish  in  Cilicia.  In  the 
north.  Tubal,  the  Tibareni,  in  Pontus ;  Meshech, 
the  Moschici  in  Colchis ;  Magog,  Oogarene^  in 
northern  Araienia;  Togai*mah  in  Armenia;  and 
Madai  in  Media.  The  Hamites  represent  the 
southern  parts  of  the  known  world ;  Cush,  pro- 
bably an  appellative  similar  to  the  Greek  Aethiopia, 
applicable  to  all  the  dark  races  of  Arabia  and 
eastern  Africa ;  Mizraim  in  Egypt ;  Phut  in 
Libya ;  Naphtuhim  and  Lehabim,  ou  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  west  of  Egypt ;  Caphtoriin, 
in  Egypt;  Casluhim  from  the  Nile  to  the  border 
of  Palestine  ;  Pathrusim  in  Egypt ;  Seba  in  Meroe  ; 
Sabtah,  on    thn   western   coast    of  the    stiaits   of 
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Bah-el-mandeb ;  Havilah,  more  to  the  south ;  and 
Sabtechah  in  the  extreme  south,  where  the  So- 
mauU  now  live;  Nimrod  in  Babylonia;  Haamah 
and  Dedan  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Pei'- 
sian  gulf.  In  the  central  part  of  the  world  were 
the  Shemites :  Elam,  Mlymais,  in  Persia ;  Asshur 
in  Assyria;  Arphaxad,  Arrapachitis,  in  northei-n 
Assyria ;  Lud  in  Zydia ;  Aram  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  descendants  of  Joktan  in  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia. 

This  sketch  is  filled  up,  as  far  as  regai'ds  northern 
Arabia,  by  a  subsequent  account,  in  cap.  xxv.,  of 
the  settlement  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  and  of  Ishmael ;  the  geographical  position 
of  many  is  uncertain ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with 
that  of  the  Midianites  among  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Nebaioth,  Nabataea;  Kedar,  Kedrei  (Plin. 
V.  12)  ;  Dumah,  Dumaitha  (Ptol.  v.  19),  among 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Some  of  the  names  in  this 
passage  have  a  geographical  origin,  as  Mibsam,  a 
spice-hea^ing  land,  Tema,  an  arid  or  sout/iern  land. 
Again,  in  cap.  xxxvi.  we  have  some  particulai-s 
with  regard  to  the  countiy  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Palestine,  where  the  aboriginal  Horites, 
the  Troglodytes  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  were  displaced  by 
the  descendants  of  Esau.  The  narrative  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  district,  as  we  have 
the  names  of  various  towns,  Dinhabah,  Bozrah, 
Avith,  Masrekah,  Rehoboth,  arid  Pau,  few  of  which 
have  any  historical  importance.  The  peninsula 
of  Sinai  is  particularly  described  in  the  book  of 
Exodus. 

The  countries,  however,  to  which  historical  in- 
terest attaches  are  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  The 
hereditary  connexion  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
Ibnner  of  these  districts,  and  the  impoiiance  of  the 
dynasties  which  bore  sway  in  it,  make  it  by  far  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  map  of  the  ancient 
world ;  its  designation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
Padan-aram,  or  Aram-Naharaim ;  in  the  north  was 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  the  Haran  to  which  Terah 
migiated  ;  in  the  south  was  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and 
the  seat  of  Nimrod's  capital,  Babel ;  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  were  the  cities  of  Accad,  Calueh,  Nineveli, 
Calah,  and  Resen  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the-  Eu- 
phrates, Erech  and  Rehoboth  (Gen.  x.  10-12). 
From  the  same  district  issued  the  warlike  expe- 
dition headed  by  the  kings  of  Shinar,  EUasar, 
Elam,  and  Tidal,  the  object  of  which  apparently 
was  to  open  the  commercial  route  to  the  Aelanitic 
gulf  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  which  succeeded  in  the  tem- 
porary subjection  of  all  the  intervening  nations, 
the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth-Kamaim  (Bashan),  the 
Zuzim  in  Ham  (between  the  Arnon  and  Jabbok), 
the  Emim  in  Shaveh  (neai*  the  Anion),  and  the 
district  of  the  Amalekites  (to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine). It  is,  in  short,  to  the  eai-ly  predominance 
of  the  eastern  dynasties  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  few  geogi-aphical  details  wliich  we  possess 
regai'ding  those  and  the  intervening  districts.  The 
Egyptian  captivity  introduces  to  our  notice  some 
of  the  localities  in  Lower  Egypt,  viz.  the  pro- 
vince of  Goshen,  and  the  towns  iJameses  ((ien. 
xlvii.  11)  ;  On,  Heliopolis  (Gen.  xli.  45);  PJthom, 
l^atumus?  (Ex.  i.  11);  and  Migdol,  Magdolum9 
(Ex.  xiv.  2). 

During  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  Hebrews 
had  no  opportunity  of  advancing  their  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world  ;  but  with  the  extension  of  their 
territory  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  com- 
mercial treaties  entered  into  by  the  latter  with  the 
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fhoeniciahs  in  the  north  and  the  Egyptians  in  the 
south,  a  new  era  commenced.  It  is  difficult  lio 
estimate  the  amount  of  information  which  the 
Hebrews  derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  inasmuch 
as  tlie  general  policy  of  those  enterprising  traders 
was  to  keep  other  nations  in  .the  dark  as  to  the 
localities  they  visited ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  from  them  that  the  Hebrews  learned 
the  route  to  Ophir,  by  which  the  trade  with  India 
and  South  Afiica  was  can-ied  on,  and  that  they 
also  became  acquainted  with  the  positions  and  pro- 
ductions of  a  great  number  of  regions  comparatively 
imknown.  From  Ez.  xxvii.  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which  the 
Hebrews  had  obtained :  we  have  notice  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  the  dyes  of  the  Aegaean 
Sea,  the  famed  hoi-ses  of  Ai-menia,  the  copper-mines 
of  Colchis,  the  yams  and  embroideries  of  Assyria, 
the  cutlery  of  South  Arabia,  the  spices  and  precious 
stones  of  the  Temen^  and  the  caravan  trade  which 
was  carried  on  with  India  through  the  entrepots 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  the  prophet  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  systematical  enumeration  of  the 
places,  but  selects  some  from  each  quarter  of  the 
earth,  it  may  fairly  be  infen-ed  that  more  infor- 
mation was  obtained  fi'om  that  source.  Whether 
it  was  from  thence  that  the  Hebrews  heard  of 
the  tnbes  living  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Euxine — the  Scythians  (Magog),  the  Cimmerians 
(Gomer),  and  the  Roxolani  (?),  or  perhaps  ^((ssmws 
(Rosch,  Ez.  xxxvlii.  2,  Hebrew  text),  is  uncei-tain: 
the  inroad  of  the  northern  hordes,  which  occun-ed 
about  Ezekiefs  time,  may  have  drawn  attention  to 
that  quarter. 

The  progress  of  information  on  the  side  of  Africa 
is  clearly  marked:  the  distinction  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  application  of, 
the  name  Pathros  to  the  foiiner  (Ez.  xxix.  14). 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  lower  Egypt,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Hosea  (ix.  6)  under  the  name  Moph, 
and  afterwards  frequently  as  Noph  (Is.  xix,  13) ; 
Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  later 
peiiod,  as  No-Ammon  (Nah.  iii.  8)  and  No  (Jer. 
-xlvi.  25) ;  and  the  distant  Syene  (Ez.  xxix.  10). 
Several  other  towns  are  noticed  in  the  Delta;  Sin, 
Pelusium  (Ez.  xxx.  15)  ;  Pibeseth,  Buhastis  (Ez. 
XXX.  17)  ;  Zoan,  Tanis  (Is.  xix.  11);  Tahapanes,  or 
Tahpanhes,  Daphne  (Jer.  ii.  16) ;  HeUopolis,  under 
the  Hebraised  fonn  Bethshemesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13) ; 
and,  higher  up  the  Nile,  Hanes,  Heracleopolis  (Is. 
xxx.  4).  The  position  of  certain  nations  seems  to 
have  been  better  ascei-tained.  Cush  {Aetkiopia) 
was  fixed  immediately  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  where 
Tirhakah  held  sway  with  Napata  for  his  capital 
(2  K.  xix.  9)  ;  theLuhim  {^Lihyans,  perhaps  rather 
NuUanSy  who  may  also  be  noticed  under  the  cor- 
rupted fonn  Chub,  Ez.  xxx.  5)  appear  as  allies  of 
Egypt ;  and  with  them  a  people  not  previously 
noticoil,  the  Sukkiims,  th^  Troglodytes  of  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  the 
Ludim  and  Phut  are  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion (Ez.  xxx.  5). 

The  wars  with  the  Assynans  and  Babylonians, 
and  the  captivities  which  followed,  bring  us  back 
again  to  the  geogi-aphy  of  the  East.  Incidental 
notice  is  taken  of  seva-al  important  places  in  con- 
nexion with  these  events :  the  capital  of  Persia, 
Shushan,  Svsa  (Dan.  viii.  2)  ;  that  of  Media, 
Achmetha,  Echatana  (Ezr.  vi.  2);  Hena,  Ivah, 
and  SephaiTaim,  on  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xviii.  34) ; 
Cai'chemish,  Circesium,  on  the  same  i:jver  (Is.  x. 
9)  ;   Gozan  and  Halah,  on  the  borders  of  Media 
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(2  K.  xTJii.  6) ;  Kir,  perhaps  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cyrus  (2  K.  xvi.  9).  The  names  of  Pema  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1)  now  occur: 
whether  the  far-distant  China  is  noticed  at  an 
earlier  period  under  the  name  Siuim  (Is.  xlix.  12) 
admits  of  doubt. 

The  names  of  Greece  and  Italy  are  hardly  noticed 
in  Hebrew  geography:  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
former,  subsequently  to  Gen.  x.,  occurs  in  Is.  Ixvi. 
19,  under  the  name  of  Javan  ;  for  the  Javan  in 
Joel  iii.  6  is  probably  in  South  Arabia,  to  which 
we  must  also  refer -Ez,  xxvii.  13,  and  Zech.  ix.  13. 
In  Dan.  viii.  21,  the  term  definitely  applies 
to  Greece,  whereas  in  Is.  Ixvi.  it  is  indefinitely 
used  for  the  Greek  settleni.mts.  If  Italy  is  de- 
scribed at  all,  it  is  under  the  name  Chittim  (Dan. 
xi.  30). 

In  the  Maccabaean  era  the  classical  names  came 
into  common  use:  Crete,  Spaila,  Delos,  Sicyon, 
Caria,  Cilicia,  and  other  familiar  names  are  noticed 
(1  Mace.  X.  67,  xi.  14,  xv.  23)  ;  Asia,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  as  =  the  Syi-ian  empire  (1  Mace.  viii. 
6) ;  Hispania  and  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  1-3).  Hence- 
forward the  gcogi'aphy  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as  foieign 
lands  are  concerned,  is  absorbed  in  the  wider  field 
of  classical  geo^aphy.  It  is  hai'dly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  use  of  classical  designations  in  our 
Authoiized  Version  is  in  many  instances  a  departure 
from  the  Hebrew  text :  for  instance,  Mesopotamia 
stands  for  Aram-Nahai'aim  (Geujp  xxiv.  10)  ; 
Ethiopia  for  Cush  (2  K.  xix  9)  ;  the  Chaldaeans 
for  Ghasdim  (Job  i.  17) ;  Graecia  for  Javan  (Dan. 
viii.  21);  Egypt  for  Mizraim  (Gen.  xiii.  10); 
Armenia  for  Ararat  (2  K.  xix.  37) ;  Assyria  for 
Asshur  (Gen.  ii.14) ;  Idumaea  for  Edom  (Is.  xxxiv. 
5):  and  jSi/n'a  for  Aram.  Arabia,  it  may  be  obsei"ved, 
does  occur  as  an  original  Hebrew  name  in  the  later 
books  (Is.  xxi.  13),  but  probably  in  a  restricted  sense 
as  applicable  to  a  single  tribe.  [\V.  L.  B.] 

EAKTHENWAEE.     [Pottery.] 

EAETHQUAKE  (K^j;i).  Earthquakes,  more 
or  less  violent,  are  of  frequent  occun-ence  in 
Palestine,  as  might  be  expected  fi'om  the  numerous 
traces  of  volcanic  agency  visible  in  the  features  of 
that  country.  The  recorded  instances,  however, 
are  but  few ;  the  most  reraai-kable  occun-ed  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1  ;  Zech.  xiv.  5),  which 
Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  10,  §4)  connected  with  the 
sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of  that  mo- 
narch (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16  ff.).  From  Zech.  xiv.  4  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  a  gi-eat  convulsion  took  place 
at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  mountain 
being  split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  between  its  sum- 
mits. Josephus  records  something  of  the  sort,  but 
his  account  is  by  no  means  cleai*,  for  his  words 
{tov  vpovs  airo^^ayiivaL  rh  ^fiKrv  rov  icara  ttjv 
Svtriv)  can  hardly  mean  the  western  half  of  the 
nwuntain,  as  Whiston  seems  to  think,  but  the  half 
of  the  western  mountain,  i.  e.,  of  the  Mount  of 
Evil  Counsel,  though  it  is  not  clear  why  this 
height  particularly  should  be  teimed  the  western 
mountain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  two 
accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that  the 
Mount  of  Ohves  was  really  ailected  by  the  earth- 
quake. Hitzig  {Comm.  in  Zech.)  suggests  tliat 
the  name  H^nt^D,  "corruption,"  may  have  origi- 
nated at. this  time,  the  rolling  down  of  the  side  of 
the  hill,  as  described  by  Josephus,  entitling  it  to  be 
described  as  the  destroying  mountain,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  occurs  in  Jer.  U.  25.  An  eai'th- 
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quake  occun'cd  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion (Matt,  xxvii.  51-54),  which  may  he  deemed 
miraculous  rather  from  the  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances than  from  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
itself,  for  it  is  described  in  the  usual  terms  (^  yij 
i(rel<reri).  Josephus  {Ant.  xt.  5,  §2)  records  a 
very  violent  eai-thquake,  that  occurred  B.C.  31,  in- 
which  10,000  people  perished.  Eai-thquakes  are 
not  unfrequcntly  accompanied  by  fissures  of  the 
earth's  surface ;  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in 
connexion  with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and.  his 
company  (Num.  xvi.  32  ;  cf.  Josepli.  Ant.  iv.  '^, 
§3),  and  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death  (Matt, 
xxvii.  51);  the  foimer  may  be  pai-allcled  by  a 
similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in  Calabria  A.D.  1783, 
where  the  earth  opened  to  the  extent  of  500,  and  a 
depth  of  more  than  200  feet:  and  again  by  the 
sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  at  Lisbon,  in  which 
the  quay  was  swallowed  up  (Pfaft',  Schlipfangsgesoh. 
p.  115).  These  depressions  ai'e  sometimes  on  a 
very  large  scale ;  the  subsidence  of  the  valley  of 
Siddim  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
may  be  attributed  to  an  eai'thquake ;  similai'  de- 
pressions have  occurred  in  many  districts,  the  most 
remarkable  being  the  submersion  and  subsequent 
re-elevation  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Puteoli. 
The  frequency  of  earthquakes  about  the  Dead  Sea  is 
testified  in  the  name  Bela  (Gen.  xiv.  2  ;  comp. 
Jerome  ad  Is.  xv.).  Darkness  is  frequently  a  cou- 
comiiaut  of  (%-thqnake.  [Darkness.]  The  awe, 
which  an  earthquake  never  fails  to  inspire,  "  con- 
veying the  idea  of  some  univei-sal  and  unlimited 
danger"  (Humboldt's  Kosmos,  i.  212),  rendered  it 
a  fitting  token  of  tlie  presence  of  Jehovah  (1  K. 
xix.  11);  hence  it  is  frequently  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  His  appearance  (Judg.  v.  4  ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18,  xcvii.  4,  civ.  32  ;  Am. 
viU.  8  ;  Hah.  iii.  10).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EAST  (D'lp.;  n'ltP).  ■  The  Hebrew  terms, 
descriptive  of  the  east,  differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  appUcation ;  (1)  Jiedem  properly 
means  that  which  is  before  or  in  front  of  n  poraon, 
and  was  applied  to  the  east  from  the  custom  of 
turning  in  that  direction  when  describing  the 
points  of  the  compass,  before,  behind,  the  right  and 
the  left,  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S.,  and  N. 
(Job  xxiii.  8,  9);  (2)  miarach  means  the  place  of 
the  sun*s  rising,  and  strictly  answers  to  the  Greek 
AtotoA.^  and  the  Latin  oriens ;  sometimes  the  full 
expression  E'DE'TTIttt  is  used  (Judg.  xi.  18 ; 
Is.  xli.  25),  and  sometimes  Jiedem  and  mizrach  are 
used  together  {e.g.  Kx.  x.xvii.  13;  Josh.  xix.  12), 
which  is  after  all  not  so  tautologous  aa  it  appears  to 
be  in  our  translation  "  on  the  east  side  eastward." 
Bearing  in  mind  this  etymological  distinction,  it  is 
natural  that  kedem  should  be  used  when  the /our 
quarters  of  the  world  are  described  {s\s  in  Gen.  xiii. 
14,  xxviii.  14  ;  Job  xxiii.  8,  9  ;  Ez.  xlvii,  18  ff,), 
and  mizrach  when  the  east  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  west  (Josh.  xi.  3  ;  Ps.  1.  1,  ciii.  12,  cxiii. 
3  ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from  some  other  one  quarter 
(Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44 ;  Am.  viii.  12)  ;  exceptions  to 
this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  cvii.  3,  and  Is.  xliii.  5, 
each,  however,  admitting  of  explanation.  Again, 
kedem  is  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense  to 
describe  a  spot  or  country  immediately  before 
another  In  an  easterly  direction ;  hence  it  occurs  in 
such  passages  as  Gen.  ii.  8,  iii.  24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11, 
KKv.  6  ;  and  hence  the  subsequent  application  of  the 
tenn,  as  a  propel'  name  (Gen.  xxv.  6,  eastward. 
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imto  the  land  of  Ncdcm),  to  the  lands  lying  imme- 
diately eastward  of  Palcstino,  viz.  Arabia,  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia  [Bkne-kedkji]  ;  on  the  other 
hand  mizrach  is  used  of  the  far  oast  with  a  less  de- 
finite signification  (Is.  xli.  2,  2r^,  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  11). 
In  describing  aspect  or  direction  the  tei-ms  are  used 
indill'erently"(coifipare  kedem  in  Lev.  i.  16,  and  Josh, 
vii.  2  withmurac/i  in  2  Chr.  v.  12,  and  1  Ohr.  v. 
10).  The  east  seems  to  have  been  regarded  iis 
symbolical  of  distance  (Is.  xlvi.  11),  as  the  land 
stretched  out  iu  these  directions  without  any  known 
limit.  In  Is.  ii.  6  it  appeiu-s  as  the  seat  of  witchery 
and  similar  arts  (comp.  Job  xv.  'J);  the  con-ect 
text  may,  however,  be  DDi?B,  which  gives  a  bettor 
sense  (Gescn.  Thcsaur.  p. '1193).  In  the  LXX. 
avuToKai  is  used  both  for  kedem  and  mizrach.  It 
should  be  observi><l  that  the  expression  is,  with  but 
few  exceptions  (Dan.  liii.  9  ;  Kev.  xxi.  13;  comp. 
vii.  2,  xvi.  12,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  St.  John's  usage  to  insert  Ti\iov),  iivaToKai 
(Matt.  ii.  1,  viii.  11,  .xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  29), 
and  not  &i/aToKii.  It  is  hai'dly  possible  that  St. 
Mattliew  would  use  the  two  terms  indiU'erently  in 
succeeding  verses  (ii.  1,  2),  pai'ticulai'ly  as  he  adds 
the  article  to  avaTu\-li,  which  is  invariably  absent 
in  other  cases  (cf.  Rev.  xxi.  13).  He  seems  to 
imply  a  definiteness  in -the  locality — thai  it  was  the 
country  called  Ulp,  or  ii/OToA^  (comp.  the  mo- 
dern Anatolia)  as  distinct  from  the  quarter  or  point 
of  the  compass  {i,vttTO\al)  in  which  it  lay.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  only 
passage  where  the  article  is  prefixed  to  kedem  (Gen. 
X.  30),  the  term  is  used  for  a  definite  and  restricted 
locality,  namely.  Southern  Arabia.      [W.  L.  B.] 

EASTER  {nda'xa  ;  pascha).  The  occurrence 
of  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4 — "  Intend- 
ing after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people  " 
—  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  example  of  the  want  of 
consistency  in  the  translators.  In  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish versions  Easter  had  been  frequently  used  as  the 
translation  of  iriffxa.  At  the  last  revision  I'ass- 
over  was  substituted  in  all  passages  but  this.  It 
would  seem  from  this,  and  from  the  use  of  such 
words  as  **  robbere  of  churches"  (Acts  xix.  37), 
"town-clerk"  (xix.  35),  "Serjeants"  (xvi.  35), 
"deputy"  (xiii.  7,  &c.),  as  if  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  translator 
who  acted  on  tlie  principle  of  choosing,  not  the 
most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar  equiviUonts. 
'(Comp.  Trench,  On  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
N.  T.  p.  21).  For  all  that  regards  the  nature  and 
celebration  of  the  Feast  tlius  translated,  see  Pass- 
over.  [E.  H.  P.] 

EAST  WIND.     [Winds.] 

E'BAL,  MOUNT  (bl'V  in  ;  tpos  Tatfidk  ; 
Joseph.  TiPd\os  ;  Mons  Ilebal),  a  mount  iu  tho 
promised  land,  on  which,  according  to  the  command 
of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were,  after  their  entrance  on 
the  promised  land,  to  "  put "  the  curee  which  should 
fall  upon  them  if  they  disobeyed  the  commandments 
of  Jehovah.  The  blessing  consequent  on  obedience 
was  to  be  similarly  localised  on  Mount  (iorizim 
(Dent.  xi.  20-29).  This  was  to  he  accomplished 
by  a  ceremonial  in  which  half  the  tribes  stood  on 
the  one  mount  and  half  on  the  other;  those  on 
(icrizim  responding  to  and  nlfirming  blessings,  those 
on  Ebal  curses,  as  pronounced  by  the  Levites,  who 
remained  with  tho  ark  in  the  centre  of  tho  interval 
(comp.  Dctit.  xxvii.  1  l-2fi  with  Josh.  riii.  30-35, 
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with  Joseph.  Ant.  iv,  8,  §44,  and  with  the  comments 
of  the  Talmud  {Sota,  36),  quoted  in  Herxheimer's 
Pentateuch).  But  notwithstanding  the  ban  thus 
apparently  laid  on  Kbal,  it  was  further  appointed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  fii-st  gi-eat  altar  to  be  erected 
to  Jehovah ;  an  altar  of  large  unhewn  stones  plas- 
tered with  lime  and  inscribed  with  the  words  of 
the  law  (Deut.  xxvii.  2-S).  On  this  s^iax  peace- 
offerings  were  to  be  offered,  and  round  it  a  sacrificial 
feast  was  to  take  place,  with  other  rejoicings  (ver. 
6,  7).  Scholars  disagi-ee  as  to  whether  there  were 
to  be  two  erections — a  kind  of  cromlech  and  an 
altar — or  an  altar  only,  with  the  law  inscribed  on 
its  stones.  The  latter  was  the  view  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  iv.  8,  §44,  v.  1,  §19),  the  fonner  is  unhesi- 
tatingly adopted  by  the  latest  commentator  (Keil, 
on  Josh.  viii.  32).  The  words  themselves  may  per- 
haps bear  either  sense. 

The  terms  of  Moses'  injunction  seem  to  infer 
that  no  delay  was  to  take  place  in  carrying  out 
this  symbolical  transaction.  It  was  to  be  "  on 
the  day"  that  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvii.  2),  before 
they  "  went  in  unto  the  land  flowing  witii  milk 
and  honey"  (ver.  3).  And  accordingly  Joshua 
appears  to  have  seized  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment, after  the  pressing  aifairs  of  the  siege  of 
Jericho,  the  execution  of  Achan,  and  the  destruction 
of  Ai  had  been  despatched,  to  can-y  out  the  com- 
mand (Josh.  ^dii.  30-35).  After  this  Ebal  appears 
no  more  in  the  sacred  story. 

The  question  now  ai'ises,  where  were  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  situated?  The  all  but  unanimous  reply  to 
this  is,  that  they  are  the  mounts  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  Nahlus,  the 
ancient  Shechem — Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim 
on  the  south. 

(1)  It  is  plain  from  the  passages  already  quoted 
that  they  were  situated  near  together,  with  a  valley 
between. 

(2)  Gerizim  was  very  near  Shechem  (Judg.  is. 
7),  and  in  Josephus's  time  their  names  appear  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  mounts,  which  were  then, 
as  now,  Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the 
bouth.  Sfnce  that  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Asher,  i.  QQ')^  and  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  and  among  modem  traveller  by 
Maundrell  {Mod.  Trav.  432). 

The  main  impediment  to  our  entire  reception  of 
this  view  rests  in  the  temas  of  the  first  mention 
of  the  place  by  Moses  in  Deut.  xi.  30:  A.  V.  "  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sim  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the 
Cauaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreli  ?"  Here 
the  mention  of  Gilgal,  which  was  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley  itself  {Arabali^ 
mistranslated  here  only,  "  champaign  "),.  and  of  the 
Canaanites  who  dwelt  there,  and  also  the  other 
terms  of  the  injunction  of  Moses,  as  already  noticed, 
seem  to  imply  that  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jericho.  And  this  is 
strengthened  by  the  nan-ative  of  Joshua,  who  ap- 
peal's to  have  canied  out  the  prescribed  ceremonial 
on  the  mounts  while  his  camp  was  at  Gilgal  (comp. 
vii.  2,  ix.  6),  and  before  he  had  (at  least  before  any 
account  of  his  having)  made  his  way  so  fai*  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  Shechem. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Eusebius  {Onomasticon, 
TejSciA.).  He  does  not  quote  the  passage  in  Deut., 
but  seems  to  be  led  to  his  opinion  rather  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  mountains  at  Shechem  being  too 
fai-  apart  to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings 
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being  heard,  and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict 
the  Samaritans ;  add  to  this  that  he  speaks  from 
no  personal  knowledge,  but  siftiply  from  hearsay 
(Aeyerat),  as  to  the  existence  of  two  such  hills  in 
the  Jordan  valley.  The  notice  of  Eusebius  is  merely 
ti'anslated  by  Jerome,  with  a  shade  more  of  ani- 
mosity to  the  Samai-itans  (vehementer  errant),  and 
expression  of  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  but  with- 
out any  additional  infoi-mation.  Procopius  and 
Epiphanius  also  followed  Eusebius,  but  their  mis- 
takes have  been  disposed  of  by  Reland  {Pal.  503-4  -, 
Miscell.  129-133). 

With  regard  to  the  pi^sage  in  Deut.,  it  will 
perhaps  assume  a  different  aspect  on  examination. 
(1)  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  country  on  the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  spies,  and  when  eveiything  there  was 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  localities  and  distances 
had  not  assumed  their  due  proportions.  (2j  A 
closer  rendering  of  the  verse  is  as  follows:  "Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan,  beyond  — 
(*^nN,  the  word  rendered  '*  the  backside  of  the 
desert,"  in  Ex.  iii.  1) — the  way  of  the  sunset,  in  the 
land  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwells  in  the  Arabah 
over  against  Gilgal,  near  the  terebinths  of  Moreh." 
If  this  rendering  is  con-ect,  a  great  part  of  the 
difficulty  has  disappeared.  Gilgal  no  longer  marks 
the  site  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  but  of  the  dwelling 
of  the  Canaanites,  who  were,  it  is  true,  the  first  to 
encounter  the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  the  rivci-, 
in  their  native  lowlands,  but  who,  we  have  it  ac- 
tually on  record,  were  both  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xii.  6)  and  of  the  conquest  (Josh.  xvii.  38) 
located  about  Shechem.  The  word  now  rendered 
**  beyond"  is  not  represented  at  all  in  the  A.  V., 
and  it  certainly  throws  the  locality  much  fmther 
back  ;  and  lastly  there  is  the  striking  landmark  of 
the  trees  of  Moreh,  which  were  standing  by  She- 
chem when  Abraham  firet  entered  the  land,  and 
whose  name  probably  sui-vived  in  Morthia,  or  Ma- 
mortha,  a  name  of  Shechem  found  on  coins  of  the 
Roman  period  (Reland,  Miscell.  137,  9). 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  after  the  words  "  the  tere- 
binths of  Moreh,"  at  the  end  of  Deut.  xi.  30,  of  the 
words  '*  over  against  Shechem."  This  addition  is 
the  more  credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  noticed  afterwai'ds,  any  apparent  motive  for  it. 
If  this  intei'pretation  be  accepted,  the  next  verse 
(31)  gains  a  fresh  force : — "  For  ye  shall  pass  over 
Jordan  [not  only  to  meet  the  Canaanites  imme- 
diately on  the  oilier  side,  but]  to  go  in  to  possess 
the  land  [the  whole  of  the  country,  even  the  heart 
of  it,  where  these  mounts  are  situated  (glancing 
back  to  ver.  29)],  the  land  which  Jehovah  your 
God  giveth  you ;  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and  dwell 
therein."  And  it  may  also  be  asked  whether  the 
significance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
blessing  and  cm-sing  is  not  missed  if  we  understand 
it  as  taking  place  directly  a  footing  liad  been  ob- 
taiiied  on  the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as 
acted  in  the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its 
most  prominent  natural  position,  and  close  to  its 
oldest  city — Shechem. 

This  is  evidently  the  view  taken  by  Josephus. 
His  statement  {Ant.  v.  1,  §19)  is  that  it  took  place 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  J/e  hns  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  situation  of  the  mountiiins.  They 
were  at  Shechem  {iirl  '^LKlfiwv),  and  irom  thence, 
after  the  ceremony,  the  people  returned  to  Shiloh. 
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The  navrative  of  Joshua  is  move  puzzhng.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  be  said. 
It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  book  contains 
no  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  the 
country,  of  those  portions  which  were  afterwards 
the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  Esdraelon,  or  Galilee. 
We  lose  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
south,  to  find  him  again  suildenly  at  the  waters  of 
Merom  in  the  extreme'north  (x.  43,  .\i.  7).  Of  his 
intermediate  proceedings  the  only  record  tliat  seems 
to  have  escaped  is  the,  fragment  contained  in  viii. 
30-!!;").  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  some  doubt 
is  thrown  on  this  in  Josh.  viii.  30-35,  by  its  omission 
in  both  the  Vat.  and  Alex,  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 

The  distance  of  Kbal  and  Gerizira  from  each 
other  is  not  such  a  stumbling-block  to  us  as  it  was 
to  Eusebius;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  and  Jerome  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  distance  to  which  tlie  voice  will  travel  in  the 
clear  elastic  atmosphere  of  the  East.  Prof.  Stanley 
lias  given  some  instances  of  this  (5.  tf"  P.  13); 
others  equally  remarkable  were  observed  by  the 
writer ;  and  he  has  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
long  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  tliat  a  voice  can 
be  heard  without  difficulty  across  the  valley  sepa- 
rating the  two  spots  in'  question  (see  also  Bonar, 
371). 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
variations  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Samaritan  text,  is  in  reference  to 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the  Sama- 
ritan has  Gerizim,  while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.  V.) 
has  Ebal,  as  the  mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  inscription  of  the  law  ,were  to  be 
erected.  Upon  this  basis  they  ground  the  sanctity 
of  Gerizim  and  the  autheilticity  of  the  temple  and 
holy  place,  which  did  exist  and  still  exist  there. 
The  arguments  upon  this  difficult  and  hopeless 
question  will  be  found  in  Keunicott  (Dissert.  2.), 
and  in  the  reply  of  Verschuir  (Leovard,  1775 ; 
quoted  by  Gesenius  de  Pent,  Sam.  61).  Two 
points  may  merely  be  glanced  at  here  which  have 
apparently  escaped  notice.  1.  Both  agree  that 
Ebal  was  the  mount  on  which  the  cursings  were  to 
rest,  Gerizim  that  for  the  blessings.  It  appears 
inconsistent,  that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing, 
should  be  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record 
of  the  law,  while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  bless- 
ing, should  remain  unoccupied  by  sanctuary  of 
any  kind.  2.  Taking  into  account  the  known  pre- 
dilection of  Orientals  for  ancient  sites  on  which  to 
fix  their  sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary)  that 
m  building  their  temple  on  Gerizim,  the  Sama- 
ritans were  making  use  of  a  spot  already  enjoying 
a  reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that  they  built  on  a 
place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in  the  records 
which  they  received  equally  with  the  Jews.  Thus 
the  very  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Gerizim  by  the 
Samaritans  would  seem  an  argument  for  its  original 
sanctity. 

Ebal  is  rarely  ascended  by  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  as  to  how  far  the  question 
may  be  affected  by  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
thereon.  That  such  remains  do  exist  is  certain, 
even  from  the  very  meagre  accounts  published 
(Bartlett,  Walh  about  Jonisalem,  App.  251,  2', 
and  Narrative  of  Rev.  J.  Mills  in  Trans.  Pal.  Ar- 
chacol.  Assoc.  1855),  while  the  mountain  is  evi- 
dently of  such  extent  as  to  warrant  the  behef  tliat 
there  is-a  great  deal  still  to  discover. 

The  report  of  tlie  old  travellers  wivs  that  Ebal 
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was  more  barren  than  Gerizim  (see  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  &c.),  but  this  opinion  probably  arose  iVom 
a  belief  in  the  effects  of  the  curse  mentioned  above. 
At  any  rate  it  is  not  borne  out  by  tlie  latest  iwi- 
counts,  according  to  which  there  is  httle  or  no  per- 
ceptible difference.  Both  mountaius  are  terraced, 
and  Ebal  is  ''  occupied  from  bottom  to  top  by 
beautiful  gardens  "  (IVlills ;  see  also  Porter,  Hand- 
hook,  332).  ,  The  slopes  of  Ebal  towards  the  Vidlcy 
appear  to  be  steeper  thau  those  of  Gerizim  (Wilson, 
45,  71).  It  is  also  the  higher  mountain  of  the  two. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  measurements, 
but  the  following  are  the  results  of  the  latest  ob- 
servations (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  178). 
NahhU,  above  sea,    1C72  ft. 

Gerizim      do.  2600  „..  above  NabWs,  928  ft. 

Ebal  do.  about  2700  „  ..  do.         1028  „ 

According  to  -Wilson  {Lands,  ii.  71, — but  see 
Rob.  ii.  '277,  280,  note)  it  is  sufficiently  high  to 
shut  out  Hcrnion  from  the  highest  point  of  Ge- 
rizim. The  structure  of  Gerizim  is  nunimulitic 
limestone  with  occasional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock 
(Poole,  iu  Georjr.  Journ.  xxvi.  56),  and  that  of 
Ebal  is  probably  similar.  At  its  base  above  tlie 
valley  of  Nablfls  are  numerous  caves  and  sepulchral 
excavations.  The  modern  name  of  Ebal  is  ,'^'itti  Sa- 
lamijjaU,  from  a  Mohammedan  female  saint,  whose 
tomb  is  standing  on  the  eastern  p;irt  of  the  ridge,  a 
little  before  the  highest  point  is  reached  (Wilson, 
71,  note).  By  others,  however,  it  is  reported  to 
bo  called '  Imdd-ed-Deeu,  "the  pillar  of  the  religion  " 
(Stanley,  238,  note).  The  tomb  of  another  saint 
called  AmM  is  also  shown  (Hitter,  641),  with 
whom  the  latter  name  may  have  some  connexion.  On 
the  south-east  shoulder  is  a  ruined  site  bearing  the 
nameof 'j4s/ic«'(Rob.  iii.  132).  [SVOHAR.]    [G.] 

E'BED,  1.  (133?  =  "  slave ;"  but  many  MSS., 
and  the  Syr.  and  Arab.  Versions,  have  13V,  Ebkr  ; 
'Iw^jJA  ;  Alex.  'A^S^S ;  Ebed  and  Obed),  father  of 
Gaal,  who  with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of 
Shechem  in  their  revolt  against  Abimelech  (Judg. 
ix.  26,28,  30,  31,  85). 

2.  (naV;  'nyS^fl;  Alex.  'n/3^v;  Abed),  son  of 
Jonathan ;  one  of  the  Bene-Adin  who  retunied  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  In  1  Esdras  the 
naftie  is  given  Obeth. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  many 
passages  in  the  0.  T.  if  the  word  "  slave "  or 
"  bondman"  were  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  term 
Ebed,VfVL\e  "servant,"  "attendant,"  or  "minister," 
were  used  to  translate  Na'nr,  Mcsharct,  &c.  In 
the  addresses  of  subjects  to  a  ruler,  the  Oriental 
character  of  the  transaction  would  come  home  to 
us  at  once  if  we  read  "  what  saitli  my  lord  to  his 
slave" — the  very  foim  still  in  use  in  the  East,  and 
familiar  to  us  all  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  other 
Oriental  works — instead  of  "  his  servant."     [G.] 

E'BED-ME'LECH  Cq^DnaV  ;  'ApS(^ti\,x  i 

Abdemelech),  an  Aethiopian  eunuch  in  the  service 
of  king  Zedekiali,  through  whoso  interference  Jere- 
miah was  released  from  prison,  and  who  was  on 
that  account  preserved  from  hai-m  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  (Jcr.  xxxviii.  7  If.,  xxxix.  15  ff.).  His 
name  seems  to  bo  au  official  title  =  King's  slave,  i.e. 
minister. 

EBEN-E'ZEK  Orjjrj"  I3K,  "the  stone  of 


"  For  a  iicculiavity  in  the  Hebrew  name  in  iv.  1 
— Hie  dcflnito  article  to  both  words — soo  Liwald, 
Amfilhrl.  Lebrh.  §200  d. 
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help ;"  *A^ev4C€p  ;  Joseph,  \ieos  l<rxvp6s  ;  lapis 
Adjutorii),  a  stone  setup  by  Samuel  after  a  signal  de- 
fpat  of  the  Philistines,  as  a  memorial  of  the  "  help"  ; 
receivedontheoccasionfrom  Jehovah (1  Sam. vii.  12).  ' 
"  He  called  the  name  of  it  Ebenezer,  saying, '  hitherto, 
hath  Jehovah  helped  us ' "  (azaranu,  -IJ^TN)'  I^ 
position  is  carefully  defined  as  between  Mizpeh — 
"  the  watch-tower,"  one  of  the  conspicuous  emi- 
nences a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem — and  SiiEN, 
"the  tooth"  or  "crag."  Neither  of  these  points, 
however,  have  been  identified  with  any  certainty — 
the  latter  not  at  all.  .  According  to  Josephus's 
record  of  the  transaction  (Ant.  vi.  2,  2),  the  stone 
was  erected  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  victory,  a  spot 
which  he  calls  ICoiTaia,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Beth- 
car.  It  is  remai'kable  that  of  the  occunences 
of  the  name  Eben-ezer,  two  (1  Sam.  iv.  1,  v.  1) 
are  found  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  before 
the  place  received  its  title.  But  this  would  not 
unnatui-ally  happen  in  a  record  written  after  the 
event,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  spot  so  noted  as 
Eben-ezer  must  have  been.  [G.] 

E'BER  ("inV ;  "EjSep,  ^Ej8ep  ;  Ileber),  son  of 
Salah,  and  gi'eat-grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  24  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  19).  For  confusion  between  Eber  and 
Heber  see  Hebeh  ;  and  for  the  factitious  importance 
attached  to  this  patriarch,  and  based  upon  Gen.  x. 
21,  Num.  xxiv.  24,  see  Hebrew.  [T.  E.  B.] 

EBI'ASAPH  (^iD^nX  ;  'A^iatrdcp  and  'Aj3i- 
(rd<p  ;  Abiasaph),  a  Kchathite  Levite  of  the  family 
of  Korah,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  the  prophet  Sa- 
'  muel  and  of  Heraan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37). 
The  same  man  is  probably  intended  in  ix.  19.  The 
name  appears  also  to  be  identical  with  Aeiasaph 
(which  see),  and  in  one  passage  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1)  to 
be  abbreviated  to  Asaph. 

EBONY  {Hahenim,  D''3in),  a  dai-k  very  hard 
kind  of  wood,  mentioned  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  as 
brought  with  ivory  to  Tyre  by  the  men  ot  Dedan. 
It  is  the  timber  of  the  Diospyros  ebcnmriy  Linn., 
and  is  found  both  in  Aethiopia  and  India,  though 
Virgil  {Georg.  ii.  115)  says  ' 

"  sola  India  nigrum 

Fert  ebenum." 
It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients:  see 
Theophr.  I{ist  PL  iv.  5 ;  Plin.  II.  N.,  vi.  50,  §35, 
xii.  4,  §8,  9.  There  is  an  affinity  between  Habenim 
and  Oben  or  Ehen^  a  stone.  Hence  perhaps  Ha- 
benim in  the  above  passage  may  have  the  force  of 
"  stony  wood,"  i.  e.  as  hard  as  stone,  lithosyle, 
Germ.  Steinholz.  The  Semitic  word  is  the  origin 
of  the  Greek  e/3e;/oy,  and  the  Latin  ebenum,  and 
it   has   come   back  into   the   Arabic  and   Pei"sian 

(M.AjLf1       lifcJul     ^it^ti    its  Greek    teimination. 

The  Hebrew  use  of  the  plural  arose  fi-om  the  fact 
that  this  wood  was  fexpoited  cut  into  logs  (comp. 
(pd\ajy€s  ipeuov,  in  Herod,  iii.  97).  The  fine 
black  ebony  of  commerce  is  imported  from  Mauritms 
and  the  East  Indies.  Other,  but  inferior,  kinds,  are 
derived  from  Africa  and  Jamaica.  [W,  D.] 

EBRO'NAH.     [Abronah.] 

ECA'NUS,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
attended  on  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

ECBAT'ANA  (NHpriN ;  'Afiadd,  'EK^drofa ; 
Echatana).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  of  this 
place  is  really  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Many  of  the  best   commentators   understand  the 


expression  fcCnDHNS,  in  Ezra  vi.  2,  differently, 
and  translate  it  in  arcd,  "  in  a  coffer  "  (see  Buxtorf 
and  others,  and  so  our  English  Bible  in  the  margin). 
The  LXX.,  however,  give  iv  TrtiXet,  "  in  a  city,"  or 
(in  some  MSS.)  4v  ^AfiaQk  Iv  -rrSXei,  which  favours 
the  ordinary  intei-pretation.  If  a  city  is  meant, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  one  of  the  two  Kcbatanas 
being  intended,  for  except  these  towns  there  was 
no  place  in  the  province  of  the  Modes  "  which  con- 
tained a  palace"  (ITl^S),  or  where  records  are  likely 
to  have  been  deposited!  The  name  'AcJimetha  too, 
which  at  first  sight  seems*  somewhat  remote  from 
Ecbatana,  wants  but  one  letter  o£ Ilagmatana,  wliich 
was  the  native  appellation.  In  the  apocryphal 
books  Ecbatana  is  ii-equently  mentioned  (Tob.  iii. 
7,  xiv.  12,  14;  Jud.  i.  1,  2  ;  2  Mac.  ix.  3,  &c.)  ; 
and  unifoi-mly  with  the  later  and  less  correct  spell- 
ing of 'E/fiS^Taca,  ilistead  of  the  earlier  and  more 
accurate  foi-m,  used  by  Herodotus,  Aeschylus,  and 
Ctesias,  of  'Ay^draj/a. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to  have 
existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of  Northern 
Media,  the  Media  Atropatene'  of  btrabo  ;  the  other 
the  metropolis  of  the  lai'ger  and  more  important 
province  known  as  Media  Magna  (see  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson's  paper  on  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana,  in  the 
10th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  art.  ii.).  The  site  of  the  fonner  appears 
to  be  marked  by  the  veiy  cmious  mins  at  Takht-i- 
Suleiman  (lat.  36°  28',  long.  47°  9')  ;  while  that 
of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  Hamadan.,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  impoiiant  cities  of  modem  Persia. 
There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  detennining, 
when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned,  whether  the  northern 
or  the  southern  metropolis  is  intended.  Few  writers 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two  cities,  and 
they  lie  sufficiently  near  to  one  another  for  geo- 
graphical notices  in  most  cases  to  suit  either  site. 
The  northern  city  vpas  the  "seven-walled  town" 
described  by  Herodotus,  and  declared  by  him  to 
have  been  the  capitiil  of  Cynis  (Herod,  i.  98-99, 
153  ;  comp.  Mos.  Choren.  ii.  84)  ;  and  it  was  thus 
most  probably  there  that  the  roll  was  found  which 
proved  to  Darius  that  Cyrus  had  really  made  a 
decree  allowing  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple. 

Various  descriptions  of  tlie  northera  city  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is  completely 
to  be  depended  on.  That  of  the  Zendavesta  (Ven- 
didad,  Kargard  II.)  is  the  oldest,  and  the  least 
exaggerated.  "  Jemshid,"  it  is  said,  "  erected  a 
Var,  or  fortress,  sufficiently  large,  and  formed  of 
squared  blocks  of  stone ;  he  assembled  in  the  place 
a  vast  population,  and  stocked  the  surrounding 
country  with  cattle  for  their  use.  He  caused  the 
water  of  the  great  fortress  to  flow  forth  abxmdautly. 
And  within  the  var,  or  fortress,  he  erected  a  lofty 
palace,  encompassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out  in 
many  sepai-ate  divisions,  and  there  was  no  place, 
either  in  front  or  rear,  to  command  and  overawe 
the  fortress."  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  the  found- 
ation of  the  city  to  his  king  Deloces,  says  : — "  The  ■ 
Medes  were  obedient  to  Beioces,  and  built  the  city 
now  called  Agbatana,  the  walls  of  which  are  of 
great  size  and  strength,  rising  in  circles  one  within 
the  other.  The  plan  of  the  place  is  that  each  of 
the  walls  should  out-top  the  one  beyond  it  by  the 
battlements.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is 
a  gentle  hill,  favoura  this  an-angement  in  some 
degi-ee,  but  it  was  mainly  effected  by  ai-t.  The 
number  of  tlie  circles  is  se\'en,  the  royal  palace  and 
the  treasuries  standing  within  the  last.    The  circuit 
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of  tho  outer  w»U  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
Athens.  Of  this  outer  wall  the  battlements  are 
white,  of  the  next  blaclc,  of  the  third  soarlet,  of  the 
fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  onmge:  all  these  are 
coloured  with  paint.  The  two  last  have  their 
battlements  coated  respectively  with  silver  and 
gold.  All  these  fortifications  Deloces  caused  to  be 
raised  for  himself  and  his  own  palace.  The  people 
were  required  to  build  their  dwellings  outside  the 
circuit  of  the  walls"  (Herod,  i.  98-99).  Finally, 
the  book  of  Judith,  probably  the  worlt  of  an  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  professes  to  give  a  number  of  details, 
which  appear  to  be  dra^^m  chiefly  from  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  writer  (Jud.  i.  2-4). 

Tho  peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of  Takht-i-SuleX- 
man,  which  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the 
northern  Ecbatana,  is  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  150  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
covered  both  on  its  top  and  sides  with  massive 
ruins  of  the  most  antique  and  primitive  chaa-acter. 
A  perfect  enceinte,  formed  of  large  blocks  of  squared 
stone,  may  be  traced  round  the  entire  hill  along  its 
brow ;  within  there  is  an  oval  enclosure  about 
800  yards  in  its  greatest  and  400  in  its  least 
diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  cluster  round 
a  remarkable  lake.  This 
is  an  irregular  basin, 
ahout  300  paces  in  cir- 
cuit, filled  with  water 
exquisitely  clear  and  plea- 
sant to  the  taste,  which 
is  supplied  in  some  un- 
known way  from  below, 
and  which  stands  uni- 
formly at  the  same  level, 
whatever  the  quantity 
taken  from  it  for  ii-ri- 
gating  the  lands  which 
lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
This  hill  itsdf  is  not  per- 
fectly isolated,  though  it 
appears  so  to  those  who 
approach  it  by  the  ordi- 
nary route.  On  three 
sides  —  the  south,  the 
west,  and  the  north — 
the  acclivity  is  steep  and 
the  height  above  the 
plain  imiform,  but  on 
the  east  it  abuts  upon 
a  hilly  tract  of  ground, 

and  here  it  is  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  ad- 
jacent country.  It  cannot  therefore  have  ever 
answered  exactly  to  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
as  the  eastern  side  could  not  anyhow  admit  of 
seven  walls  of  circumvallation.  It  is  doubted 
whether  even  the  other  sides  were  thus  defended. 
Although  the  flanks  on  these  sides  are  covered  with 
ruins,  "  no  traces  remain  of  any  wall  but  the 
upper  one  "  {As.  Journ.  x.  p.  52).  Still,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  three  sides  would  allow 
this  style  of  defence,  and  as  the  accoimt  in  Hero- 
dotus is  confirmed  by  the  Ai-menian  historian, 
writing  clearly  without  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
author,  it  seems  best  to  suppose,  that  in  the  peace- 
ful times  of  the  Persian  empire  it  was  thought 
sufllcient  to  preserve  the  upper  enceinte,  while  the 
others  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  ulti- 
mately were  superseded  by  domestic  buildings. 
With  regard  to  the  colouring  of  the  walls,  or  rather 
of  the  battlements,  which  has  bnen  considered  to 
mark  especially  the  fabulous  character  of  Herodotus' 
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description,  recent  discoveries  show  that  such  a ' 
mode  of  ornamentation  was  actually  in  use  .at  the 
period  in  question  in  a  neighbouring  country.  'I'he 
temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres  at  Borsippa  was 
adorned  almost  exactly  in  tho  manner  which  He- 
rodotus assigns  to  the  Median  capital  [Babel, 
Tower  of]  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable 
that,  with  the  object  of  placing  the  city  under  the 
protection  of  the  Seven  Planets,  the  seven  walls  may 
have  been  coloured  nearly  as  described.  Herodotus 
has  a  little  deranged  the  order  of  the  hues,  which 
should  have  been  either  black,  orange,  scarlet,  gold, 
white,  blue,  silver — as  at  the  Borsippa  temple — or 
black,  white,  orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold — 
if  the  order  of  the  days  dedicated  to  the  planets 
were  followed.  Even  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  in 
external  oraamentation — which  seems  at  first  sight 
highly  improbable — is  found  to  have  prevailed. 
Silver  roofs  were  met  with  by  the  Greeks  at  tho 
southern  Ecbatana  (Polyb.  x.  27,  §10-12)  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  Borsippa  tJie  gold 
and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coated 
with  those  metals. 

The  northei-n  Ecbatana  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant  jJace   down   to   the    13th   century   after 
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Explanation. 


I.  Remains  of  nFiro-Templc.  .1.  Cemntcry. 

a.  Ruinod  MoBtiuo.  6.  RiclBO  of  Hock  cnUod  "  tho  DroRon." 

8.  Ancient  buildinga  with  Blmflfl  unci  mpitnlH.  7.  Hill  cnllort  "Tttwiliih,"  or  "  tlic  Stnblc." 

4.  Ruinsof  tho  Palace  of  Abftkiii  KImn.  8.  RninH  of  KallBinh. 

D.  Rocky  hiU  of  Zindani^SolcImnn. 

Christ.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  appears  to 
have  been  known  as  Gaza,  Gazaea, .or  Canzaca, 
"  the  treasure  city,"  on  account  of  the  wealth  laid 
up  in  it;  while  by  the  Orientals  it  was  temicd 
Shiz.  Its  decay  is  referable  to  the  IMogul  con- 
quests, ab.  A.D.  1200  ;  and  its  final  ruin  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  about  the  15th  or  16th  century 
{As.  Soc.  Journ.  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  49). 

In  the  2nd  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  3,  &c.)  thi; 
Ecbatana  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  southern 
city,  now  represented  both  in  n.ame  and  site  by 
ITamadan.  This  place,  situated  on  the  northei-n 
flank  of  the  great  mountain  called  formerly  Orontes, 
and  now  Eiwmd,  was  perhaps  as  ancient  a.s  the 
other,  and  is  far  better  known  in  history.  If  not 
the  Median  capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at  any  rate 
regarded  from  the  time  of  Darius  1-Iystaspis  as  tho 
chief  city  of  the  Persian  satrapy  of  Media,  and  as 
such  it  became  the  summer  residence  of  tho  Persian 
kings  from  Darius  downwards.  It  was  occupied 
by  Alexander  soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela  (Arr. 
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Exp.  Alex.  iii.  19),  and  at  his  decease  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Seieucidae,  In  the  wars  between 
his  saccessors  it  was  more  tlian  once  taken  and  re- 
taken, each  time  suffering  largely  at  the  hands  of 
its  conquerors  (Polyb.  x.  27).  It  was  afterwards 
recognised  as  the  metropolis  of  their  empire  by  the 
Parthians  (Oros.  vi.  4) .  During  the  Arabian  period, 
from  the  rise  of  Baghdad  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
Isfahan  on  the  other,  it  sank  into  comparative 
insignificance;  but  still  it  has  never  descended 
below  the  rank  of  a  provincial  capital,  jmd  even 
in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  Persia,  it 
is  a  city  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  inhabitants. 
The  Jews,  curiously  enough,  regard  it  as  the 
residence  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes  ?) — which  is  in 
Scripture  declared  to  be  Susa  (Est.  i.  2,  ii.  3, 
&c.) — and  show  within  its  precincts  the  tombs 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
105-110).  It  is  not  distinguished  by  any  remark- 
able peculiarities  fi'om  other  Oriental  cities  of  the 
same  size. 

The  Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thought 
by  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  to  be  the  northern  city  (see 
^5.  Soo.  Joum.  X.  pt.  i.  pp.  137-141).      [fi.  R.] 

ECCLESIAS'TES  (Il^np,  A-oheleth ;  'EkkKt,- 
iriao'T^s  ;  Eeclesiastes).  I.  Title. — The  title  of 
this  book  is  taken  from  the  name  by  which  the 
son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who  personates  him, 
speaks  of  himself  throughout  it.  The  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  feminine  tennination  D  indicates 
that  the  abstract  noun  has  been  transferred  ffom 
tl^e  ofHce  to  the  person  holding  it  (Gesen.  sub  uoc), 
and  has  thus  become  capable  of  use  as  a  masculine 
proper  name,  a  change  of  meaning  of  which  we 
tind  other  instances  in  Sophereth  (Neh.  vii.  57), 
Pochereth  (Ezr.  ii.  57)  ;  and  hence,  with  file  single 
exception  ofEccl.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwithstand- 
ing its  foi-m,  is  used  throughout  in  the  masculine. 
Ewald,  however  {Poet.  Biich.  iv.  p.  189),  connects 
the  feminine  tennination  with  the  noun  nDDH 
(wisdom),  understood,  and  supposes  a  poetic  licence 
in  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  kind  of  symbolic  pro- 
per name,  appealing  to  Prov.  xxx.  1,  xxxi.  1,  as 
examples  of  a  like  usage.  As  connected  with  the 
root  7T\\>,  "  to  call  together,"  and  with  7T\\) 
"  assembly,"  the  word  has  been  applied  to  one  who 
speaks  publicly  in  an  assembly,  and  there  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  tolerable  agreement  in  favour  of  this 
intei-pretation.  Thus  we  have  the  comment  of  the 
Midrash,  stating  that  the  writer  thus  designates 
himself,  "  because  his  words  were  spoken  in  the 
assembly  "  (quoted  in  Preston's  Eeclesiastes,  note 
on  i.  1);  the  rendering  'EKKKtia-iaffriis  by  the 
LXX. ;  the  adoption  of  this  title  by  Jerome  {Praef. 
in  Ecel.),  as  meaning  "  qui  coetum,  i.  e.  ecclesiam 
congregat  quern  nos  nuncupare  possumus  Con- 
cionatorem ;"  the  use  of  "Prediger"  by  Luther, 
of  "  Preacher  "  in  the  Authorised  Version.  On  the 
other  hand,  taking  bijp  in  the  sense  of  collecting 
things,  not  of  summoning  persons,  and  led  perhaps 
by  his  inability  to  see  in  the  book  itself  any  greater 
unity  of  design  than  in  the  chaptei-s  of  Proverbs, 
Grotius  (in  Eceles.  i.  1)  has  suggested  'X\iva,ipou!Ti\s 
(emipiler)  as  a  better  equivalent.  In  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Herder  and  Jahn,  and  Mendelssohn 
has  adopted  the  same  rendering  (notes  on  i.  1,  and 
vii.  27,  in  Preston),  seeing  in  it  the  statement  partly 
tliat  the  writer  had  compiled  tlio  saymgs  of  wise 
men  who  had  gone  before  him,  partly  that  he  was. 
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by  !in  inductive  process,  gathering  truths  from  the 
facts  of  a  wide  experience, 

II.  Gaiwnicity. — In  the  Jewish  division  of  the 
hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  Eeclesiastes  I'anks  as 
one  of  the  five  Megilloth  or  Rolls  [Bible],  and  its 
position,  as  having  canonical  authority,  appears  to 
have  heen  recognised  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  in 
which  the  idea  of  a  canon  first  presented  itself. 
We  find  it  in  all  the  Jewish  catalogues  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  from  them  it  has  been  received 
universally  by  the  Christian  Church.  Some  sin- 
gular passages  in  the  Talmud  indicate,  however, 
that  the  x'ecognition  was  not  altogether  unhesi- 
tating, and  that  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  far 
the  book  was  one  which  it  was  expedient  to  place 
among  the  Scriptures  that  were  read  publicly. 
Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Mishna,  Shabbas, 
c.  X.,  q^uoted  by  Mendelssohn  in  Preston,  p.  74; 
Midrash,  fol.  114  a ;  Preston,  p.  13)  that  "the 
wise  men  sought  to  secrete  the  book  ICoheleth,  be- 
cause they  found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy," 
and  "  words  contradictory  to  each  other ;"  that  tlie 
reason  they  did  not  secrete  it  was  "  because  its  •be- 
ginning and  end  were  consistent  with  the  law;" 
that  when  they  examined  it  more  carefully  they 
came  to  the  conclusion,  "  We  have  looked  closely 
into  the  book  Koheleth,  and  discovered  a  meaning 
in  it."  The  chief  interest  of  such  passages  is  of 
course  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  plan  and 
teaching  of  the  book,  but  they  are  of  some  import- 
ance also  as  indicating  that  it  must  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  teachers  of  an  eai'lier  genera- 
tion, either  on  account  of  the  external  authority 
by  which  it  was  sanctioned,  or  because  they  had 
■a  clearer  insight  into  its  meaning,  and  were  less 
startled  by  its  apparent  difficulties.  Traces  of  this 
controversy  are  to  he  found  in  a  singular  discussion 
between  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  tm-ning 
on  the  question  whether  the  book  Koheleth  were 
inspired,  and  in  the  commenls  on  that  question  by 
R.  Ob.  de  Bai-tenor  and  Maimonides  (Surenhus.  iv. 
349). 

III.  Author  and  Bate, — The  questions  of  the 
authorship  and  the  date  of  this  book  are  so  closely 
connected  that  they  must  be  treated  of  together, 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  the  points 
which  they  involve  without  touching  also  on  an 
inquiry  into  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
Hebrew  literature  generally. 

The  hypothesis  which  is  naturally  suggested  by 
the  account  that  the  writer  gives  of  himself  in 
ch.  i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was  written  by  the  only 
"  son  of  David"  (i.  1),  who  was  "  king  over  Israel 
in  Jerusalem"  (i.  12).  According  to  this  notion 
we  have  in  it  what  may  well  be  called  the  Con- 
fessions of  King  Solomon,  the  utterance  of  a  repent- 
ance which  some  have  even  ventured  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  51st  psalm.  Additional  internal 
evidence  has  heen  found  for  this  belief  in  the  lan- 
guage of  vii.  26-28,  as  hannonising  with  the  his- 
tory of  1  K.  xi.  3,  and  in  an  interpretation  (some- 
what forced  perhaps)  which  refers  iv.  13-15  to  the 
mui'murs  of  the  people  against  Solomon  and  the 
popularity  of  Jeroboam  as  the  leader  of  the  people, 
ah-eady  recognised  as  their  future  king  (Mendelssolm 
and  Preston  in  foe).  The  belief  that  Solomon  was 
actually  the. author  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
received  generally  by  the  Rabbinic  commentators 
and  the  whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.  The 
apparent  exceptions  to  tins  in  the  passages  by  Tal- 
mudic  writers  wliich  ascribe  it  to  Hezekiali  (Baba 
Bathra,  c.  i.  fol.  15),  or  Isaiah  (Shalsh.  Hakkab, 
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fol.  .66  b,  quotpd  .by  .Michaelis),  can  hardly  be 
understood  as  implying  more  than  a  share  in  the 
work  of  editing,  lilje  that  claimed  for  the  "  men  of 
Hezekiah"  in  Prov.  xxv,  1.  Grotius  {Praef.  in 
JUccles.)  was  indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who 
called  it  in  question, .  aiid  started  a  different  hypo- 
thesis. It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this 
consensus  is  itself  decisive.  In  questions  of  this 
kind  the  later  witnesses  a(id  nothing  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  earlier,  whose  testimony  they  simply 
repeat,  and  unless  we  had  clearer  loiowledge  than 
we  have  as  to  the  sources  of  information  or  critical 
discernment  of  those  by  whom  the  belief  was 
adopted,  we  ought  not  to  look  on  their  acceptance 
of  it  as  closing  all  controversy.  The  book  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon"  asserts, 
both  by  its  title  and  its  language  (vii.  1-21),  a 
claim  to  the  same  authorship,  and,  though  the 
absence  of  a  Hebrew  original  led  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  Jewish  canon,  the  authorship  of  Solomon 
was  taken  for  gi'anted  by  all  the  early  Christian 
writers  who  quote-  it  or  refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  had 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  the 
standard  of  canonicity,  and  by  not  a  few  affcerwai'ds. 
It  may  seem,  however,  as  if  the  whole  question 
were  settled  for  all  who  recognise  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  by  the  *  statement,  in  a  canonical  and 
inspired  book,  as  to  its  own  authorship.  The  book 
puiTJorts,  it  is  said  (Preston,  Proleg.  in  Eccles,  p.  5), 
to  be  written  by  Solomon,  and  to  doubt  the  literal 
accuracy  of  this  statement  is  ^o  call  in  question  the 
truth  and  authority  of  Scripture.  It  appears  ques- 
tionable, however,  whether  we  can  admit  an  a 
priori  argument  of  this  character  to  be  decisive. 
The  hypothesis  that  eveiy  such  statement  in  a 
canonical  book  must  be  received  as  literally  true, 
is,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that  inspired  winters  were 
debarred  from  forms  of  composition  which  were 
open,  without  blame,  to  others.  In  the  literature 
of  every  other  nation  the  form  of  personated 
authorship,  where  there  is  no  animus  decipiendif 
has  been  recognised  as  a  legitimate  channel  for  the 
expression  of  opinions,  or,  the  quasi-dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  character.  Why  should  we  venture 
on  the  assertion  that  if  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  would  have  made  them 
guilty  of  a  falsehood,  and  been  inconsistent  with 
their  inspiration?  The  question  of  authorship  does 
not  involve  that  of  canonical  authority.  A  book 
written  by  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  be 
inspired  and  canonical.  There  is  nothing  that  need 
startle  us  in  the  thought  that  ail  inspired  writer 
might  use,  a  liberty  which  has  been  granted  without 
hesitation  to  the  teachers  of  mankind  in  every  ago 
and  country. 

The  preliminary  difficulty  being  so  far  removed, 
we  can  enter  on  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  ex- 
ternal testimony,  these  ai'e  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
book  itself. 

1.  The  language  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  Solo- 
mon. It  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  older  Hebrew 
was  becoming  largely  intermingled  ,  with  Aramaic 
■  forms  and  words  (Grotius,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and 
nearly  the  Whole  series  of  Gennan  critics),  and  as 
such  takes  its  place  in  the  latest  group  of  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  along  with  Kzra,  Nohemiah, 
Daniel,  listher :  it  is  indeed  moi'C  widely  dill'erent 
from  the  language  of  the  older  books  than  any  «(' 
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them  (Ewald).  The  prevalence  of  abstract  forms 
again,  characteristic  of  the  language  of  Ecclesiastes, 
is  urged  as  belonging  to  a  later  period  than  tliat 
of  Solomon  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  thought 
.and  language.  The  answers  given  to  these  ob- 
jections by  the  defenders  of  the  received  belief  are 
(Preston,  Seeks,  p.  7),  (a)  that  many  of  what  we 
call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee  foi-ms  may  have  belonged 
to  the  period  of  pure  Hebrew,  though  they  have 
not  come  down  to  us  in  any  extant  writings ;  and 
(6)  that  .so  far-  as  they  are  foreign  to  the  Hebrew 
of  the  time  of  Solomon,  he  may  have  learnt  them 
from  his  '•  strange  wives,"  or  from  the  men  who 
came  as  ambassadors  from  other  countiies. 

2.  It  has  been  asked  whether  Solomon  would 
have  been  likely  to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or 
to  describe  with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong 
of  which  his  own  misgovernment  had  been  the 
cause,  as  in  iii.  16,  iv.  1  (Jahn,  Einl.  ii.  p.  840). 
On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole 
book  is  an  acknowledgment  of  evils  which  he  had 
occasioned,  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession 
and  repentance.  Thequestion  here  raised  is,  of  course, 
worth  considering,  bm  it  can  hardly  be  looked  on  as 
leading  in  either  direction  to  a  conclusion.  There 
are  foims  of  satiety  and  self-reproach,  of  which  this 
half-sad,  half-scornful  retrospect  of  a  man's  own 
life — this  utterance  of  bitter  words  by  which  he  is 
condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth — is  the  most 
natural  expression.  Any  individual  judgment  on 
this  point  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
otherwise  than  subjective,  and  ought  therefoi'c  to 
bias  our  estimate  of  other  evidence  as  little  as 
possible. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  state  of  society 
indicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the  stime  conclusion 
as  its  hmguage,  and  can'ies  us  to  a  period  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the 
Jews  were  enjoying  comparative  freedom  from 
invasion,  but  were  exposed  to  the  evils  of  mis- 
government  under  the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king 
(Ewald,  Poet.  Biich^r;  Keil,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T,  under 
Eccles.).  The  language,  is  throughout  that  of  a 
man  who  is  suiTounded  by  many  forms  of  misery 
(iii.  16,  iv.  1,  V.  8,  viii.  11,  ix.  12).  There  arc 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  the  servant  of  to-day 
becommg  the  ruler  of  to-moiTow  (x.  .5-7).  All 
this,  it  is  said,  agrees  with  the  glimpses  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian  empire  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  with  what  we  know  as  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  under  its 
satraps.  The  indications  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  people,  their  fonnalism,  and  much-speaking 
(v.  1,  2),  their  readiness  to  evade  the  performance 
of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v.  5),  represent 
in  like  manner  the  growth  of  evils,  the  genns  of 
which  appeared  soon  after  the  captivity,  and  which 
we  find  in  a  fully  developed  form  in  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi.  ,  In  addition  to  this  general  resemblance 

there  is  the  agi-eement  between  the  use  of  "elX/lSn 
for  the  "angel"  or  priest  of  God  (v.  6,  Ewald,  in  he), 
and  the  recurrence  in  Malaohi  of  the  terms  lIsbD 
mn),  the  "  angel"  or  messenger  of  the  Lord,  as  a 
synonyme  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii.  7),  the  true  priest 
being' the  great  agent  in  accomplishing  God's  pin- 
poses.  Signiiicint,  though  not  conclusive,  in  either 
direction,  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  any  con- 
temporaneous "prophetic  activity,  or  to  any  Mes- 
sianic hopes.  This  might  indicate  a  time  bcibre 
such  hopes   had   become  prevalent  or   after   they 
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were,  for  a  time,  extinguished.  It,  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  the  natur.d  result  of  the  experience 
through  whicli  the  son  of  David  had  passed,  or  fitly 
take  its  place  in  the  dramatic  personation  of  such  a 
character.  The  use  throughout  the  book  of  Elo- 
him  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  Name,  though 
characteristic  of  the  book  as  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  univei-se  rather  than  with  the  relations 
between  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  and  His  people,  and 
therefore  striking  as  au  idiosyncrasy,  leaves  the 
question  as  to  date  nearly  where  it  was.  The  indi- 
cations of  rising  questions  as  to  the  end  of  man's 
life,  and  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  of  doubts  like 
those  which  afterwai'ds  developed  into  Sadduceism 
(iii.  19-21),  of  a  copious  literature  connected  with 
those  questions,  confirm,  it  is  urged  (Ewald),  the 
hypothesis  of  the  later  date.  It  may  be  added  too, 
that  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  such  a  work  as 
this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  writings  in 
1  K.  iv.  32,  tends,  at  least,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  in  others,  the  argu- 
ments of  recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the 
traditional  beUef  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory, 
and  the  advocates  of  that  belief  might  almost  be 
content  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  discordant  hy- 
potheses of  their  opponents.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  book  belongs,  not  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
but  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  captivity,  the 
dates  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  occupy  a  range 
of  more  than  300  years.  Grotius  supposes  Zerub- 
babel  to  be  referred  to  in  xii.  11,  as  the  "One 
Shepherd"  {Comm.  in  Eccles.  in  loc),  and  so  far 
agrees  with  Keil  (Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.),  who 
fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ewald 
and  De  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of  the  period  of 
Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Macedonian 
rule  ;  Bertholdt  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  Hitzig,  circ.  204 
B.C.,  Hartmann,  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  in  comparing 
these  discordant  theories  that  the  main  facts  relied 
upon  by  these  critics  as  fatal  to  the  traditional 
belief  are  compatible  with  any  date  subsequent  to 
the  captivity,  while  they  are  inconsistent,  unless  we 
admit  the  explanation,  given  as  above,  by  Preston, 
with  the  notion  of  the  Salomonic  authoi-ship. 

ly.  Jr'lan.— The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  before 
us  as  being  conspicuously,  among  the  writings  of 
the  0.  T.  the  great  stumbling-block  of  commenta- 
tors. Elsewhere  there  are  diiTi3reut  opinions  as  to 
the  meaning  of  single  passages.  Here  there  is  the 
widest  possible  divergence  as  to  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  book.  The  passages  already 
quoted  from  the  Mishna  show  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  Rabbinical  wiiters '  were  pei-plexed  by  its 
teaching — did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it— but 
gave  way  to  the  authority  of  men  more  discerning 
than  themselves.  The  traditional  statement,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  among  the  scriptures  which 
were  not»read  by  any  one  under  the  age  of  thii-ty 
{Crit.  Sac.  Amama  in  Eccles.,  but  with  a  "nescio 
ubi"  as  to  his  authority),  indicate:;  the  continuance 
of  the  old  difficulty,  and  the  remarks  of  Jerome 
{Praef.  in  Eccles.,  Comm.  in  Eccles.  xii.  13)  show 
that  it  was  not  forgotten.  Little  can  be  gathered 
from  the  series  of  Patristic  interpieters.  I^he  book  is 
comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  its  writer.  The  charge  brought  by  Phi- 
lastrius  of  Brescia  (circ.  380)  against  some  heretics 
who  rejected  it  as  teaching  a  false  morality,  shows 
that  the  obscurity  which  had  been  a  stumbling- 
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block  to  Jewish  teachers  was  not  removed  for 
Christians.  The  fact  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
was  accused  at  the  Fifth  General  Courxil  of  calling 
in  question  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  this 
book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles,  indicates  that  in 
this  respect  as  in  others  he  was  the  precursor  of 
the  spirit  of  modern  criticism.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  men's  minds 
were  drawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  the 
book.  When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  more 
recent  developments  of  criticism,  we  meet  with 
an  almost  incredible  divergence  of  opinion.  Luther, 
with  his  broad  clear  insight  into  the  workings 
of  a  man's  heart,  sees  in  it  {Praef.  in  Eccles,^ 
a  noble  "  Politica  vel  Oeconomica,"  leading  men 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles  and  disorders  of 
human  society  to  a  true  endurance  and  reasonable 
enjoyment.  Grotius  {Praef.  in  Eccles.')  gives  up 
the  attempt  to  trace  in  it  a  plan  or  order  of  thought, 
and  finds  in  it  only  a  collection  of  many  maxims, 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  human  life,  analogous  to  the  discussion  of 
the  different  definitions  of  happiness  jit  the  opening 
of  the  Nicomacheau  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  War- 
burton  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  Works,  vol.  iv. 
p.  154)  have  seen  in  the  language  of  ii.  18-21,  a 
proof  that  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  no  pai't  of  the  transmitted  creed  of  Israel. 
Others  (Patrick,  Des  Voeux,  Davidson,  Mendels- 
sohn) contend  that  the  special  pui-pose  of  the  book 
was  to  assert  that  truth  against  the  denial  of  a  sen- 
sual scepticism.  Others,  the  later  German  critics, 
of  whom  Ewald  may  be  taken  as  the  highest  and 
best  type,  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one- 
sided, and  while  admitting  that  the  book  contains 
the  germs  of  later  systems,  both  Pharisaic  and  Sad- 
ducaean,  assert  that  the  object  of  the  ^vrite^  was  to 
point  out  the  secret  of  a  true  blessedness  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  distractions  and  soitows  of  the 
world  as  consisting  in  a  tranquil  calm  enjoyment  of 
the  good  that  comes  from  God  (Poet.  PUch.  iv. 
180). 

Tlie  vai'iety  of  these  opinions  indicates  sufficiently 
that  the  book  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
character  ot  a  formal  treatise.  It  is  that  which  it 
professes  to  be — the  confession  of  a  man  of  wide 
experience  looking  back  upon  his  past  life  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  disorders  and  calamities  which 
surround  him.  Such  a  man  does  not  set  forth  his 
premises  and  conclusions  with  a  logical  complete- 
ness. While  it  may  be  ti-ue  that  the  absence  of  a 
foi-mal  an-angement  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  in  all  stages  of  its  developemeut  (Lowth,  de 
Sac.  Poet.  Heh.  Proel.  xxiv.),  or  that  it  was  the 
special  mark  of  the  declining  literature  of  the  pei'iod 
that  followed  the  captivity  (Ewald,  Poet.  Biich.  iv^ 
p.  177),  it  is  also  true  that  it  belongs  generally  to 
all  writings  that  are  addressed  to  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man's  na- 
ture, and  that  it  is  found  accordingly  in  many  of 
the  greatest  works  that  have  mfluenced  the  spi- 
ritual life  of  mankind.  In  proportion  as  a  man  has 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  a  traditional,  easily- 
systematized  knowledge,  and  has  lived  under  the 
influence  of  great  thoughts — possessed  by  them,  yet 
hardly  mastering  them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a 
scientific  classification — are  we  likely  to  find  this 
apparent  want  of  method.  The  true  utterances  of 
such  a  man  are  the  records  of  his  struggles  aFter 
truth,  of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ulti- 
mate discovery.  The  ti-eatist  de  Imitatione  Chiisti, 
the  Pens^es  of  Pascal,    Augustine's   Confessions, 
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widely  as  they  diffei'  in  othei'  points,  liave  this 
feature  in  common.  If  the  writer  consciously 
reproduces  the  stages  through  which  he  has 
passed,  the  form  he  adopts  may  either  be  essen- 
tially dramatic,  or  it  may  record  a  statement 
of  the  changes  which  have  brought  him  to  his 
present  state,  or  it  may  repeat  and  renew  the 
oscillations  from  one  extreme  to  another  which  had 
marked  that  earlier  experience.  The  writer  of 
Ecclesiastes  has  adopted  and  intei-woven  both  the 
latter  methods,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  obscuiity 
which  has  made  it  so  pre-eminently  the  stumbling- 
block  of  commentators.  He  is  not  a  didactic  moral- 
ist writing  a  Homily  on  Virtue.  He  is  not  a  pro- 
phet dehvering  a  message  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
to  a  sinful  people.  He  is  a  man  who  has  sinned  in 
giving  way  to  selfishness  and  sensuality,  who  has 
paid  the  penalty  of  that  sm  in  satiety  and  weariness 
of  life ;  in  whom  the  mood  of  spirit,  over-reflective, 
indisposed  to  action,  of  which  Shakespere  has  given 
us  in  Hamlet,  Jaques,  Richard  II.,  three  distinct 
examples,  has  become  dominant  in  its  darkest  form, 
but  who  has  through  all  this  been  under  the  disci- 
pline of  a  divine  education,  and  has  learnt  from  it 
the  lesson  which  God  meant  to  teach  him.  What 
that  lesson  was  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of 
the  book  itself. 

Leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  it  is  possible 
to  aiTange  the  contents  of  this  book  (as  Koster  and 
Vaihinger  have  done)  in  a  carefully  balanced  series  of 
strophes  and  antistrophes,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
the  recurring  burden  of  "Vanity  of  vanities"  and 
the  teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment, mark ,  whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  of  halting- 
place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  It  is  the  sum- 
ming up  of  one  cycle  of  experience ;  the  sentence 
passed  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Taking  this,  ac- 
cordingly, as  our  guide,  we  may  look  on  the  whole 
book  as  falling  into  five  divisions,  each,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  running  parallel  to  the  others  in  its 
order  and  results,  and  closing  with  that  which,  in 
its  position  no  less  than  its  substance,  is  "  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter." 

(1.)  Ch.  i.  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the  book  more 
than  any  other  has  the  character  of  a  personal  con- 
fession. The  Preacher  starts  with  reproducing  the 
phase  of  despair  and  weariness  into  which  his  ex- 
perience had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the  man  who 
is  thus  satiated  with  life  the  oi'der  and  regularity 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7) ;  nor  is  he  led, 
as  in  the  90th  Psalm,  from  the  things  that  are 
transitory  to  the  thought  of  One  whoso  years  are 
from  eternity.  In  the  midst  of  the  ever-recun-ing 
changes  he  finds  no  progress.  That  which  seems 
to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  old  (i.  8-11). 
.Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to  which  he  had 
fallen,  he  retraces  the  path  by  which  he  had  tra- 
velled thitherward.  First  he  had  sought  after 
wisdom  as  that  to  which  God  seemed  to  call  him 
(i.  13),  but  the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  travail, 
and  there  was  no  satisfaction  in  its  possession.  It 
could  not  remedy  the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the 
crooked  straight  (i.  15)'.  The  first  experiment  in 
the  seai'ch  after  happiness  had  failed  and  hfe  tried 
another.  It  was  one  to  which  men  of  great  intel- 
lectual gifts  and  high  fortunes  are  continually 
tempted — to  sun-ound  himself  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  sensual  enjoyment  and  yet  in  thought  to 
hold  himself  above  it  (ii.  1-9),  malting  his  veiy 
voluptuousness  part  of  the  experience  which  was  to 
enlarge  his  store  of  wisdom.  This — which  one 
may  perhaps  call  the  Goethe  idea  of  li!e — was  what 
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'  now  possessed  him.  But  this  also  failed  to  give 
him  peace  (ii.  11).  Had  he  not  then  exhausted  all 
human  experience  and  found  it  profitless?  (ii.  12). 
If  for  a  moment  he  found  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  wisdom  excelleth  folly,  and  that  he  was  wise 
(ii.  13,  14),  it  was  soon  darkened  again  by  the 
thought  of  death  (ii.  15),  The  wise  man  dies  as 
the  fool  (ii.  16).  This  is  enough  to  make  even 
him  who  has  wisdom  hate  all  his  labour  and  sink 
into  the  outer  darkness  of  despair  (ii.  20),  Yet 
this  very  despair  leads  to  the  remedy.  The  first 
section  closes  with  that  which,  in  different  forms, 
is  the  main  lesson  of  the  book — to  make  the  best  of 
what  is  actually  around  one  (ii.  24) — to  substitute 
for  the  reckless  feverish  pursuit  of  pleasui'e  tlie 
calm  enjoyment  which  men  may  yet  find  both  for 
the  senses  and  the  intellect.  This,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life;  this  is  from  the 
hand  of  God,  On  everything  else  there  is  written, 
as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit. 

(2.)  Ch.  iii.  1— vi.  9,  The  order  of  thought  in 
this  section  has  a  different  starting-point;  One 
who  looked  out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  pheno- 
mena of  man's  life  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst 
of  that  variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are 
times  and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even 
as  there  arc  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of 
nature  (iii.  1-8).  The  heart  of  man  with  its 
changes  is  Ihe  min'or  of  the  univei'se  (iii.  1 1),  and 
is,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And  from  this  there 
comes  the  same  conclusion  as  from  the  personal  ex- 
perience. Calmly  to  a<;cept  the  changes  and  chances 
of  life,  entering  into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as 
one  accepts  the  order  of  nature,  this  is  the  way  of 
peace  (iii.  13),  The  thought  of  the  ever-recurring 
cycle  of  nature,  which  had  before  been  irritating 
and  disturbing,  now  whispers  the  same  lesson.  If 
we  suffer,  others  have  suflered  before  us  (iii.  15). 
God  is  seeking  out  the  past  and  reproducing  it.  If 
men  repeat  injustice  and  oppression,  God  also  in 
the  appointed  season  repeats  His  judgments  (iii.  Ifi, 
17).  It  is  true  that  this  thought  has  a  dailc  as 
■  well  as  a  bright  side,  and  this  cannot  be  ignored. 
If  men  come  and  pass  away,  subject  to  laws  and 
changes  like,  those  of  the  natural  world,  then,  it 
would  seem,  man  has  no  pre-eminence  above  the 
beast  (iii.  19).  One  end  happens  to  all.  All  ai-e 
of  the  dust  and  return  to  dust  again  (iii.  20). 
There  is  no  immediate  denial  of  that  conclusion.  It 
was  to  that  that  the  preacher's  experience  and  re- 
flection had  led  him.  But  even  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  personal  being  of  man  temiinates  with  his 
death,  he  has  still  the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit 
that  all  is  darkness  beyond  the  grave,  and  still  there 
is  nothing  better  on  this  side  of  it  .than  the  temper 
of  a  tranquil  enjoyment  (iii.  22).  The  ti-ansition 
from  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv.  seeing 
at  first  somewhat  abrupt.  But  the  preacher  is  re- 
tracing the  paths  by  which  he  had  hccii  iictually 
led  to  a  higher  ti-uth  than  that  in  which  he  had 
then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  salto  of  a  formal 
continuity,  smooth  over  its  ruggedness.  The  new 
track  on  which  he  was  entering  might  have  seemi'd 
less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the  self- 
centred  search  af^er  happiness  he  looks  out  upon 
the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world,  and  learns 
to  sympathise  with  suffering  (iv.  1).  At  first  this 
does  but  multiply  his  perplexities.  The  world  is 
out  of  joint.  Men  arc  so  full  of  miseiy  tliat 
death  is  lietter  than  life  (iv.  2).  Successful  energy 
I'.vposes  men  to  envy  (iv.  4).     Indolence  leads  to 
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poverty  (iv.  5).  Here  too  he  who  steers  clear  of 
both  extremes  has  the  best  portion  (iv.  6).  The  man 
who  heaps  up  riches  stands  alone  without  kindred 
to  share  or  inherit  them,  and  loses  all  the  blessings 
and  advantages  of  humau  fellowship  (iv.  8-12). 
And  in  this  sui-vey  of  life  on  a  large  scale,  as 
in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there  is  a  cycle 
which  is  ever  being  repeated.  The  old  and  foolish 
king  yields  to  the  young  man,  poor  and  wise,  who 
steps  from  his  prison  to  a  throne  (iv,  18,  14).  But 
he  too  has  his  successor.  There  are  generations 
without  limit  before  him,  and  shall  be  after  him 
(iii.  15,  16).  All  human  greatness  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  stream  of  time.  The  opening  of 
ch,  V.  again  presents  the  appearance  of  abruptness, 
but  it  is  because  the  survey  of  human  life  takes  a 
yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the  Preacher  passes 
from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious  men.  Have 
they  found  out  the  secret  of  life,  the  path  to  wis- 
dom and  happiness?  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind 
ahow  themselves  in  theu-  worst  fonns.  Hypocrisy, 
unseemly  prayci's,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  God's 
messenger,  the  Priest,  mocked  with  excuses — that 
was  what  the  rehgion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed 
presented  to  him  (v.  1-6).  The  command  '*  Fear 
thou  God,"  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  part 
in  a  religion  such  as  this.  But  that  command  also 
suggested  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that 
prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  had 
before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer. 
Above  all  the  tyranny  of  petty  governors,  above 
the  might  of  the  king  himself  there  was  the  power 
of  the  Highest  (v.  8) ;  and  His  judgment  was  ma- 
nifest even  upon  earth.  Was  there  after  all  so 
great  an  inequality  ?  Was  God's  purpose  that  the 
earth  should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted?  (v.  9). 
Was  the  rich  roan  with  his  cares  and  fears  happier 
thanthe  labouiing  man  whose  sleep  was  sweet  without 
riches?  (v.  10-12).  Was  there  anything  permanent 
in  that  wealth  of  his  ?  Did  he  no^.  leave  the  world 
naked  as  he  entered  it  ?  And  if  so,  did  not  all  this 
bring  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before  ?  Moderation,  self-control,  freedom  from  all 
disturbing  passions,  these  are  the  conditions  of  the 
maximum  of  happiness  which  is  possible  for  man 
on  earth.  Let  this  be  received  as  from  God.  Not 
the  outward  means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of 
enjoyment  is  His  gift  (v.  18,  19).  Short  as  life 
may  be,  if  a  man  thus  enjoys,  he  makes  the  most 
of  it.  God  approves  and  answere  his  cheerfulness. 
Is  not  this  better  than  the  riches  or  length  of  days 
on  which  men  set  their  hearts  ?  (vi.  1-5).  All  are 
equal  in  death;  all  are  nearly  equal  in  life  (vi.  6). 
To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually  before  them 
is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wandei-ines  of  the  spirit 
(vi.  9). 

(3.)  Ch.  vi,  10— viii.  15.  So  far  the  lines  uf 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.  The 
ethical  teaching  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's 
experience  had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher 
forms  of  Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not 
rest  in  this,  and  fomid  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  before  and  after-, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it  (vi.  12). 
A  good  name  is  better,  as  being  more  permanent, 
than  riches  (vii,  1) ;  death  is  better  than  life,  the 
house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting  (vii. 
2).  Self-command  and  the  spirit  of  calm  endur- 
ance are  a  better  safe-guai-d  against  vain  speculations 
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than  any  foi-m  of  enjoyment  (vii.  8,  9,  10).  This 
wisdom  is  not  only  a  defence,  as  lower  things,  in 
their  measure  may  be,  but  it  gives  life  to  them 
that  have  it  (vii.  12).  So  far  there  are  signs  of  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes 
an  oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
problems  (vii,  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a  half-so- 
lution of  them  (vii.  18),  suggests  also  calmness, 
caution,  humility  in  dealing  with  them  (vii,  2'J) ; 
but  this  again  is  followed  by  a  relapse  into  the 
bitterness  of  the  sated  pleasure-seeker.  The  search 
after -wisdom,  such  as  it  had  been  in  his  experience, 
had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that  though  men 
were  wicked,  women  were  more  wicked  still  (vii. 
26-29).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had  ap- 
peared before,  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  viii. 
we  find  the  seeker  moving  in  the  same  round  as 
before.  There  are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery 
of  man  (viii.  6),  and  the  confusions  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  (viii.  10,  11),  the  old  conclu- 
sion that  enjoyment  (such  enjoyment  as  is  com- 
patibly with  the  fear  of  God)  is  the  only  wisdom, 
viii.  15. 

(4.)  Ch.  viii.  16 — xii.  8.  After  the  pause  im- 
plied in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v.  15, 
the  Preacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wander- 
ings. This  time  the  thought  with  which  he  started 
was  a  profound  conviction  of  the  inability  of  man 
,to  um-avel  the  mysteries  by  which  he  is  sun-ounded 
(viii.  17),  of  the  nothingness  of  man  when  death  is 
thought  of  as  ending  all  things  (ix.  3-6),  of  the 
wisdom  of  enjoying  life  while  we  may  (ix.  7-10),  of 
the  evils  which  affect  nations  or  individual  man 
(ix.  11,  12).  The  wide  experience  of  the  Preacher 
suggests  sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as  to  these  evils 
(x.  1-20),  each  true  and  weighty  in  itself,  but  not 
leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  standi ng-gi-oxmd  or 
cleai"er  solution  of  the  problems  which  oppressed 
him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of  plan  and  method 
in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  us.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  us  how  clear  an 
insight  into  the  foUies  and  sins  of  mankind  may  co- 
exist with  doubt  and  uncei'tainty  as  to  the  gi"eat 
ends  of  Hfe,  and  give  him  no  help  in  his  pursuit  after 
truth.  In  ch.  xi.  however  the  progress  is  more 
rapid.  The  tone  of  the  Preacher  becomes  more 
that  of  direct  exhortation,  and  he  speaks  in  clearer 
and  higher  notes.  The  conclusions  of  previous 
trains  of  thought  are  not  contradicted,  but  are 
placed  under  a  new  law  and  brought  into  a  more 
hannonious  whole.  The  end  of  man's  life  is  not  to 
seek  enjoyment  for  himself  only,  but  to  do  good  to 
others,  regardless  of  the  uncertainties  or  disappoint- 
ments that  may  attend  his  efforts  (xi.  1-4).  His 
wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there  are  things  which 
he  cannot  know,  problems  which  he  cannot  solve 
(xi.  5),  to  enjoy,  in  the  brightness  of  his  youth, 
whatever  blessings  God  bestows  on  him  {xi.  9). 
But  beyond  aU  these  there  lie  the  days  of  darkness, 
of  failing  powers  and  incapacity  for  enjoyment,  and 
the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not  to  be  ci-ushed, 
is  yet  to  be  tempered  by  the  thought  that  it  cannot 
last  for  ever,  and  that  it  too  is  subject  to  God's  law 
of  retribution  (xi.  9,  10).  The  secret  of  ^  true 
life  is  that  a  man  should  consecrate  the  vigour  of 
his  youth  to  God  (xii.  1).  It  is  well  to  do  that 
before  the  night  comes,  before  the  slow  decay  of 
age  benumbs  all  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii.  2,  6), 
before  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it.  The 
thought  of  that  end  rings  out  once  more  the  knoll 
of  the  nothingness  of  all  things  earthly  (xii.  8) ; 
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but  it  leads  also  to  "  the.  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,"  to  that  to  which  all  trains  of  thought  and 
all  the  experiences  of  life  had  been  loading  the 
seeker  after  wisdom,  that  "  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  "  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able ;  that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  would  in 
the  end  fulfil  itself  and  set  right  ajl  the  seeming 
disordera  of  the  world  (xii.  13,  14). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjectui'c,  there  would 
perhaps  be  some  plausibihty  in  the  hypothesis  that 
xii.  8  had  been  the  original  conclusion,  and  that 
the  epilogue  of  xii.  9-14  had  been  added,  either  by 
another  writer,  or  by  the  same  writer  on  a  subse- 
quent revision.  The  verses  (9-12)  have  the  cha- 
racter of  a  panegyric  designed  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  the  teacher.  The  two  that  uow 
stand  as  the  conclusion,  may  naturally  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  desire  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  per- 
plexities of  the  book,  by  stating  in  a  broad  intelli- 
gible form,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken,  the  truth 
which  had  before  been  latent. 

If  the  representation"  which  has  been  given  of 
the  plan  and  meaning  of  the  book  be  at  all  a  true 
one,  we  find  in  it,  no  less  than  in  tlie  book  of  Job, 
indications  of  the  struggle  with  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  In  its  shai-p  sayings  aud 
wise  counsels,  it  may  present  some  striking  affinity 
to  the  Proverbs,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  the  soij 
of  David,  but  the  resemblance  is  more  in  form  than 
in  substance,  and  in  its  essential  chai'acter  it  agrees 
with  that  great  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of  God's 
government  which  the  drama  of  Job  brings  before 
us.  There  are  indeed  characteristic  differences. ,  In 
the  one  we  find  the  highest  and  boldest  forms  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  a  sustained  unity  of  design ;  in  the 
other  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  changes  aud 
oscillations,  and  the  style  seldom  rises  above  the 
rhythmic  character  of  proverbial  forms  of  speech. 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  deals  with  the  great 
mystery  presented  by  the  sufferings  of  tlie  righteous 
and  writes  as  one  who  has  known  those  sufferings 
in  their  intensity.  In  the  words  of  the  Preachej-, 
we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness  or  satiety  of  tlie 
pleasure-seeker,  and  the  failure  of  all  schemes  of 
life  but  one.  In  spite  of  these  differences  however 
the  two  books  illustrate  each  other.  In  both, 
though  by  very  divei"&e  paths,  the  inquirer  is  led 
to  take  refuge  (as  all  great  thinjcers  have  ever 
done)  in  the  thought  that  God'b  kingdom  is  infi- 
nitely great,  and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it;  that  he  must  refiain  from  things 
which  are  too  high  for  him  and  be  content  with 
that  wliich  it  is  given  him  to  Imow,  the  duties  of 
his  own  life  and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for 
his  doing  the  will  of  God. 

JAtcraturG. — Every  Commentary  on  the  Bible  as 
a  whole ;  every  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
O.  T.  contains  of  course  some  materials  for  the 
history  and  interpretation  of  this  as  of  other  books, 
ft  is  not  intended  to  notice  these,  unless  they  pos- 
sess some  special  merit  or  interest.  As  having 
tliat  claim  may  be  specified  the  commentary  by 
Jerome  addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  as 
giving  an  example  of  the  Patristic  interpretation  of 
the  book  now  before  us  ;  the  preface  and  annotiitions 
of  Gmtius  {0pp.  vol.  iii.)  as  representing  the 
oarlier,  the  translation  and  notes  of  Ewald  {Poet. 
J'lilch.  vol.  iv.)  as  giving  the  later  results  of 
]iliilosophical  criticism.  The  Critici  Sacri  here, 
as  olsewJiere,  will  be  found  a  great  storehouse  of 
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the  opinions  of  the  Biblical  scholars  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  The  sections  on  Ecclesiastes  in 
the  Introductions  to  the  0.  T.  by  Eichhoni,  Dc 
Wette,  Jahn,  Havemick,  Keil,  Davidson,  will  fur- 
nish the  reader  with  the  opinions  of  the  cliicf 
recent  critics  of  Germany  as  to  the  authorship  and 
meaning  of  the  book.  Among  the  treatises  spe- 
cially devoted  to  this  subject  may  be  mentioned 
the  chai-acteristic  Commentai-y  by  Luther  already 
refen-ed  to  {0pp.  vol.  ii.  Jena,  1580),  that  by 
Anton.  Corranus  in  the  16th  century,  interesting 
as  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  trace  a  distinct 
phm  and  order  in  it,  and  as  having  been  adopted,  by 
Bishop  Patrick  as  the  basis  of  his  intei-pretation, 
the  Annotations  in  Koheleth  by  J.  Drusius,  1635,  . 
the  Translation  and  Notes  of  Moses  Mendelssohn 
published  in  Geiman  by  Kabe  (Anspach,  1771), 
the  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes 
by  Des  Voeux  (Lend.  1760),  written  chiefly  to 
meet  the  attacks  of  sceptics,  and  to  assert  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  book  is  that  of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  the  Scholia  of  Maldonatus,  better 
known  for  his  Commentaiy  on  the  Gospels  (Pai'is, 
1767),  the  commentaries  of  Knobel  (Leipzig.  18.16), 
Zirkel  (Wurzb.  1792),  Schmidt,  J.  E.  Ch.  (1794), 
Nachtigal,  J.  Ch.  (Halle,  1793),  van  der  Palm 
(1784),  Kaiser  (Eriang.  1823),  Koster  (1831), 
Umbreit  (Gotha,  1818),  and  the  article  by  Vai- 
hinger,  in  the  Stud,  and  Crit.  of  1848.  English 
Biblical  literature  is  comparatively  barren  in  rela- 
tion to  this  book,  and  the  only  noticesible  recent 
contributions  to  its  exegesis  are.  the  Commentary  by 
Stuart,  the  translation  of  Mendelssohn  with  Prolego- 
mena, &c.,  by  Preston  (Cambridge,  1853),  and  the 
"Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes"  by 
Holden.  As  growing  out  of  the  attempt  to  fathom 
its  metining,  though  not  taking  the  ibrm  of  criticism 
or  exegesis,  may  be  mentioned  the  metrical  para- 
phrases which  aj'e  found  among  the  works  of  the 
minor  English  poets  of  the  17th  century,  of  which 
the  most  memorable  ai'e  those  by  Quarles  (1645) 
and  Sandys  (1648).  [E.  H.  P.] 

EOCLESIAS'TICUS,  the  title  given  in  the 
Latin  Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  the 
Septuagint  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
SiKAOii  (2o(|j(o  '\rtirov  vlov  'Stpdx,  A.C. ;  2oi|>/a 
^^tpixt  ^-  Rufinus  Vers.  Orig.  Horn,  in  Num. 
xvii.  3.  In  libro,  qui  apud  nos  quidem  inter  Salo- 
monis  volumiua  haberi  solet,  et  Ecclcsiasiicus 
dici,  apud  Graecos  vero  Sapientia  Jesu  Jilii  Siraoh 
appellatur  scriptum  est  .  .  .).  The  word,  like 
many  others  of  Greek  origin,  appeal's  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  African  dialect  {e.  g.  Tertull.  de 
pudic.  c.  22,  p.  435),  aud  thus  it  may  have  been 
apphed  naturally  in  the  Vetus  Latina  to  a  church 
rcailuuj -hook ;  and  when  that  translation  was 
adopted  by  Jerome  {Praef.  in  LiUm  Sal.  Jrtxta 
LX.V.  X.  p.  404,  ed.  Migne),  the  local  title  became 
current  throughout  the  West,  where  the  book  was 
most  used.  The  rii^lit  explanation  of  the  word  is 
given  by  Rufinus,  who  remai-ks  that  "  it  does  not 
designate  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writing,"  as  publicly  used  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  {Comm.  in  Symb.  §38.  Sa- 
pientia, quae  dicitur  filii  Sirach  .  .  .  apud  Latinos 
hoc  ipso  generali  vocabulo  Ecclesiasticus  appellatui*, 
quo  vocabulo  non  auctor  libelli  sed  scripturae  quar 
litas  cognominata  est).  The  special  application  by 
Rufinus  of  the  general  name  of  the  class  {ecclesias- 
tici  as  opposed  to  canfmici')  to  the  single  book  may 
be  explained  by  its  wide  populai-ity.  Athanasins, 
for  instance,  mentions  the  book  {Kp,  Fest.  s. /.)  as 
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one  of  those  "  framed  by  the  tkthers  to  be  read  by 
those  who  wish  to  be  instructed  (/caT^jx*'*^^"*)  ^° 
the  word  of  godliness."  According  to  Jerome 
{Praef,  in  Libr.  Sol.  ix.  1242)  the  original  He- 
brew title  was  Proverbs  (D^7E;^0,  cf.  inf.  §9) ; 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  shared  with  the  canonical 
book  of  Proverbs  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the 
title  of  The  book  of  all  virtues  {?]  iraudpeTOs  ffo^ia, 
7}  iravdperos.  Hieron.  /.  c.  Cf.  Routh,  Hell.  Sacr. 
i.  p.  278).  In  the  Syriac  version  the  book  is  en- 
titled The  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Simeon  Asiro 
(i.  e.  the  bound)  ;  ciTid  the  same  hook  is  called  the 
wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Asiro.  In  many  places  it  is 
simply  styled  Wisdom  (Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  §4  ; 
cf.  Clem.  Al.  Faed.  i.  8,  §§69,  72,  &c.),  and 
Jesus  Sirach  (August,  ad  Simplic.  i.  20). 

2.  The  writer  of  the  present  book  desciibes  him- 
self as  Jesus  (i.  e.  Jeshua)  the  son  of  Sirach,  of 
Jerusalem''  (c.  1.  27),  but  the  conjectm-es  which 
have  been  made  to  fill  up  this  short  notice  are 
either  unwaiTanted  {e.  g.  that  he  was  a  physician 
from  xxxviii.  1-15)  or  absolutely  improbable. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  of  piiestly 
descent ;  and  the  similarity  of  names  is  scarcely  a 
plausible  excuse  for  confounding  him  with  the 
Hellenizing  high-piiest  Jason  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-11  ; 
Georg.  Sync.  Chronogr.  276).  In  the  Talmud  the 
name  of  Ben  Sira  (X"1''D  p,  for  which  \»yO  is  a 
late  eiTor,  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  311)  occurs  in 
several  places  as  the  author  of  proverbial  sayings 
which  in  part  are  parallel  to  sentences  in  Ecclesias- 
ticus  (cf.  §4),  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  date  or 
person  [Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach],  and  the  tra- 
dition which  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  book  to 
Eliezer  (B.C.  260)  is  without  any  adequate  founda- 
tion (Jost,  a.  a.  0;  yet  see  note  1).  The  Pales- 
tinian origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  sub- 
stantiated by  internal  evidence,  e.  g.  xxiv.  10  f. 

3.  The  language  in  which  the  book  was  originally 
composed  was  Hebrew  ('EiSpaiffTi ;  this  may  mean, 
however,  the  vernaculai'  Aramaean  dialect,  John 
V.  2,  xix.  13,  &c.).  This  is  the  express  statement 
of  the  Greek  translator,  and  Jerome  says  {Praef.  in 
Libr.  Sal.  I.  c.)  that  he  had  met  with  the  "He- 
brew "  text ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  saw  the  book  ia  its  oi"iginal  form.  The  internal 
character  of  the  present  book  bears  witness  to  its 
foreign  soui'ce.  Not  oiily  is  the  style  Hebraistic  in 
general  foi-m  (cf.  Lowth,  de  sacra  Foesi,  xxiv.)  and 
idiom  (e.g.  Qe^iXiov  aXiavos^  i.  15  y KTiff^a aiS>vos, 
xxxviii.  34;  airh  irpoaiaTvov  \6yoVj  xix.  11;  cf. 
Eichhorn,  Eird.  in  d.  Apok.  57)  as  distinguished 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Introduction,  but  in  several 
instances  it  is  possible  to  point  out  mistiikes  and 
allusions  which  are  cleai'ed  up  by  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Hebrew  phrases:  e.g.  xxiv.  25-27,  is  <pcas, 
i.e.  "lifcO  for  "1K)3,  as  Am.  viii.  8,  xliii.  8;  n^;, 
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lii)V,   T\y,   a-eh-fipri   (cf.  Eichhorn,  1.  c. ;  Ewald. 
Gesch.  d.  Yolkes  Isr.  iv,  299  n.). 

4.  Nothing   however   remains   of    the    original 
proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  except  the  few  fiagments  in 
pure  Hebrew  (Jost,   Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  311   n.) 
which  occur  in   the   Talmud  and  later   Rabbinic 
writers ;    and  even  these  may  have  been  derived 
from  tradition  and  not  from  any  written  collec- 
tion.''    The  Greek  translation  incorporated  in  the 
LXX.,  which  is  probably  the  source  from  which 
the  other  translations  were  derived,  was  made  by 
the  grandson  of  the  author  in  Egypt  "  in  the  reign 
of  Euergetes,"*^  for  the  instruction  of  those  "in  a 
strange  country  {iv  TrapoiKl^)  who  were  previously 
prepared  to  live  after  the  law."    The  date  which  is  . 
thus  given  is  unfortunately  ambiguous.   Two  kings 
of  Egypt  bore  the  surname  Euergetes.     Ptol.  III., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ptol.  II.  Philadelphus, 
B.C.  247-222  ;  and  Ptol.  VII.  Physcon,  the  brother 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor,  B.C.  170-117.  And  the 
noble  eulogy  on  "Simon  the  son   of  Onias,  the 
high-priest,"  who  is  described  as  the  last  of  the 
gi-eat  worthies  of  Israel   (c.  1.),  and  apparently 
removed  only  by  a  short  inteiwal  from  the  times  of 
the  author  is  affected  by  a  similar  ambiguity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  used  absolutely  to  fix  the  reign  in 
which  the  translation  was  made.     Simon  I.,  the 
son  of  Onias,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Just,  was 
high-priest  about  310-290  B.C.,  and  Simon  11. , 
also  the  son  of  Onias,  held  the  same  office  at  the 
time  .when  Ptol.   IV.  Philopator  endeavoured  to 
force    an    entrance    into    the   Temple,  B.C.    217 
(3  Mace.  i.    2).     Some  have   consequently   sup- 
posed that  the  reference  is  to  Simon  the  Just,  and 
that  the  grandson  of  Ben  Sirach,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  his  younger  contemporary,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Jahn,  Vaihiuger  in  Her- 
zog's  E-ncycl.   s.  v.)  ;   othei-s  again  have  applied 
the  eulogy  to  Simon  II.,  and  fixed  the  translation 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VII.  {Eichhorn,  Einl.  38). 
But  both  suppositions  are  attended  with  serious 
difficulties.     The  description  of  Simon  can  scarcely 
apply  to  one  so  little  distinguished  as  the  second 
high-priest  of  the  name,  while  the  first,  a  man  of 
representative    dignity,  is    passed    over    without 
notice  in  the  list  of  the  benefactors  of  his  nation. 
And  on  the  other  hand  the  manner  in  whicli  the 
translator  speaks  of  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  familiarity  which  he  shows 
with  its  language  {e.g.  xliv.  16,  'Ei'ix  fJ-eTeredrf, 
Gen.  V.  24;  cf.  Linde,  ap.  Eichhorn,  p.  41-2)  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  a   date  so  .early  as   the 
middle  of  the  third  century.   From  these  considera- 
tions it  appeal's  best  to  combine  the  two  views. 
The   grandson   of  the  author  was    already    past 
middle-age  when  he  came  to  Egypt,  and  if  his  visit 
took  place  early  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 


"^  The  reading  of  Cod.  A.  and  six  other  MSS.  is 
remarkable  :  'Irfo-oi^  vl.  'S.i.pa.x  'EA.ea,fap  (2  MSS.  'EAea- 
fapos;  Aid.  1  MS.  'EAea^apou)  6 'lepoir.  Cf.  Eichh.  p. 
68,  n.  The  words  are  wanting  in  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic,  but  are  supported  by  all  other  authorities. 

^  The  "  Alphabet,"  or  "  Hook  of  Ben  Sira,"  which 
exists  at  present,  is  a  later  compilation  (Zunz, 
Oottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  100-105)  of  proverbs  in 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  containing  some  genuine  frag- 
ments, among  much  that  is  worthless  (Dukes,  Mab- 
hinische  Bhanenlese,  pp.  31  ff.).  Ben  Sira  is  called  in 
the  preface  the  son  of  Jeremiah.  The  sayings  are 
collected  by  Dukes,  1.  c.  pp.  67  if.  They  offer  parallels 
to  Ecclue.  iii.  21  ;  vi.  6  ;  ix.  8  ff. ;  xi.  1  ;  xiii.  15  ; 


XXV.  2  ;  xxvi.  1  ;  xxs.  23  ;  xxxviii.  1,4,  8  ;  xiii. 
9  f . 

°  Sirac.  JProl.  ev  yap  tw  bySot^  koI  TptaKocrrca  erei  cTrt 
Tov  EuepycTOU  /SatrtXews,  Trapayevrfdel^  eis  AiYyTTTOi' .... 

It  is  strange  that  any  doubt  should  have  been  raised 
about  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  can  only  be, 
that  the  translator  "  in  his  thirty-eighth  year  came  to 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Euergetes  ;"  though  it  is 
impossible  now  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  his  age.  The  translation  of  Eichhorn  {1.  c. 
40),  and  several  others,  "  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Euergetes,"  is  absolutely  at  variance  with 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence. 
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it  is  tiuite  possible  tliat  the  boolc  itself  was  written 
while  the  name  and  person  of  the  last  of  '*  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue  "  Wivs  still  familiar  to  his 
countrymen."  f"  Even  if  the  date  of  the  boolc  be 
brought  somewhat  lower,  the  importance  of  the 
position  wliich  Simon  the  Just  occupied  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  would  be  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  distinctness  of  his  portraiture ;  and  the  poli- 
tical and  social  troubles  to  which  the  book  alludes 
(li.  6,  12,  xxxvi.  iT.)  seem  to  point  to  the  disorders 
which  marlced  the  transference  of  Jewish  allegiance 
from  Egypt  to  Syria  rather  than  to  the  period  of 
prosperous  tranquillity  which  was  enjoyed  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies  (c.  B.C. 
200).  ■ 

5.  The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  is  unknown. 
He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  borne  the  same 
name  as  his  grandfather,  but  this  tradition  rests 
only  on  conjecture  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome, 
1.  c.  inf.  §7,  Synops.  S.  Script,  printed  as  a  Pro- 
logue in  the  Compl.  ed.  and  in  A.  V.). 

6.  It  is  a  more  important  fact  that  the  book 
itself  appears  to  recognise  the  incorporation  of 
earlier  collection?  into  its  text.  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  while  he  claims  for  himself  the  writing  of 
the  book  [ix'^P^^°')>  characterises  his  father  as  one 
*'  who  poured  forth  a  shower  of  wisdom  (ij/tiJ^u- 
$pr}a'€  (To^lav)  from  his  heart ;"  and  the  title  of 
the  book  in  the  Vatican  MS.  and  in  many  others 
may  be  more  than  a  familiar  abbreviation  (cot^fo 
^etpdX'  Yet  Cod.  C  has  irpShoyos  "Xi-pax  com- 
bined with  the  usual  heading,  2o0.  'lr](rov  v.  2.). 
From  the  very  nature  of  his  work  the  author  was 
lilce  *' a  gleaner  after  the  gi-ape-gatherers  "  (xxxiii. 
16),  and  Bretschneider  has  endeavoured  to  show 
(pp.  28  ff.)  from  internal  discrepancies  of  thought 
and  doctrine  that  he  made  use  of  several  smaller 
collections,  differing  widely  in  their  character, 
though  'all  were  purely  Hebrew  in  their  origin. 

7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  versions,  which 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration  (^Praef. 
in  Lihr.  Sal.  juxta  LXX.  1.  c.  ...  in  Ecclesias- 
tico,  quem  esse  Jesu  filii  Sirach,  nuUus  ignorat, 
calamo  temperavi,  tantummodo  Canonicas  scripturas 
emendare  desiderans  .  .  .),  differ  considerably  from 
the  present  Greek  text,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  derived  from  some  other  Greek  recension 
(Eichhorn,  p.  84)  or  from  the  Hebrew  original 
(Bertholdt,  2304  ff.).  Tiie  language  of  the  Latin 
version  presents  gi'eat  pecuHarities.  Even  in  the 
first  two  chapters  the  following  words  occur 
which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  Vulgate : 
defunctio  (i.  13),  relmositas  (i.  17,  18,  26), 
compartior  (i.  24),  inhonoratio  (i.  38),  ohductio 
(ii.  2,  V.  1,  10),  recepiibilis  (ii.  5).  The  Arabic 
version  is  directly  derived  from  the  Syriac  (Bret- 
schn.  p.  702  f.). 

8.  The  existing  Greek  MSS.  present  great  dis- 
crepancies in  ordex',  and  numerous  interpolations. 
The  arrangement  of  cc.  xxx.  25 — xxxvi.  17,  in  the 
Vatican  and  Complutensian  editions  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  English  version  follows  the  latter, 
which  is  supported  by  the  Latin  and  Syrian  versions 
agui  list  the  authority  of  the  Uncial  MSS.  The  extent 
of  tlie  variation  is  seen  in  the  following  table : 


F.d.  ilompl.  Lat.  SifT,  K.  V. 
xxx.  26 


Kd.  Vai.  A.  B.  C. 
xxxiii.  13,  AafiTrpa  /capSta, 
K.  T.  A. 

xxxiv.,  XXXV. 
xxxvi,  1-16. 
XXX.  25  if. 
xxxi.,  xxxii, 
xxxiii.  1-13. 
xxxvi.  IV  ff. 


''  If  indeed  tho  inscription  in  B.  "  Tlie  Wisdom  of 
Slrnrh'^  (so  also  Kplph.  JIaer.  viii.  tj  tro^ia  rod  StpAx), 
as  tlintinffuiahed  from  the  prayer  in  c.  li.  ('Iriaov  vl.  2.) 
is  bawed  upon  any  historic  tradition,  another  genera- 
tion will  be  added  to  carry  us  back  to  tho  first  ele- 
menta  of  the  book.     Roe  §G, 


XXXl.,  XKXil 

xxxiii.  16,  17,  7]ypvirvr]a-a  . 
xxxiii.  10  ff.  0)9  KoAajLUoju.ci'OS 
xxxiv.,  xxxv.  .... 
xxxvi.  l-ll,</)uAas'IaKw^  . 
xxxvi.  12  ff.  Kftl  KaTtKK-rjpo- 
v6iJ.r}(ra- 

The  most  important  interpolations  ai-e :  i.  5,  7; 
1 86,  21 ;  iii.  25 ;  iv.  236 ;  vii.  2G6 ;  x.  21 ;  xii.  6c ; 
xiii.  256;xvi.  15,  16,  22c;xvii.  5,  9,  16,  17a,  18, 
21,  23c,  266;  xviii.  26,  3,  27c,  33c;  xix.  56,  6(^ 
136,  14a,  18,  19,  21,  25c;  xx.  3,  146,  176,  32  ; 
xxii.  9,  10,  2;ic;  xxiii.  3e,  4c,  56,  28;  xxiv.  18, 
24;  XXV.  12,  26c;  xxvi.  19-27  ;  1.  296.  All  these 
passages,  wliich  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  Compl. 
texts,  are  wanting  in  the  best  ]\ISS.  The  edition 
of  the  Syro-Hexaplaa-ic  MS.  at  Milan,  which  is  at 
present  reported  to  be  in  preparation  (1858),  will 
probably  contribute  much  to  the  establishment  of  a 
sounder  text. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  plan 
of  the  book  in  its  present  shape.  The  latter  part, 
c.  xlii.  15 — 1.  21,  is  distinguished  from  all  that  pre- 
cedes in  style  and  subject ;  and  "  the  praise  of 
noble  men"  {irar^pofif  tifxvos)  seems  to  fonn  a 
complete  whole  in  itself  (ch.  xliv. — 1.  24).  The 
words  of  Jerome,  Praef.  in  Libr.  Salom.  (Quomm 
priorem  [iravip^Tov  Jesu  filii  Sirach  libnim]  He- 
braicum  reperi,  non  Ecdesiasticum  ut  apud  La- 
tinos, sed  Parabolas  praenotatum,  cui  juncti  eraiit 
Ecclesiastes  et  Canticum  Canticorum,  ut  sirnih- 
tudinem  Salomonis  non  solum  hbrorum  numero, 
sed  etiam  materiarum  genere  coaequaret),  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  i-eceived  any  notice,  in^ply 
that  the  original  text  presented  a  triple  chai^cter 
answering  to  the  three  works  of  Solomon,  the 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  possible  to  trace  the  prevalence  of  the 
different  types  of  maxim,  reflection,  and  song  in 
successive  parts  of  the  present  book.  In  ■  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  book  (xviii.  29 ,  iyKpdreia  ij/ux^^* 
xxxii.  (xxxv.)  irepX  Tiyovfiivuiv)  seveiTil  headings 
ai-e  introduced  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  similai*  titles 
preface  c.  xliv.  {irar^pwv  iip.vos)  and  c.  li.  {trpoff- 
€vx^  'It^cov  vlov  ^eipdx)'  These  sections  may 
have  contributed  to  tlie  disarrangement  of  the 
text,  but  they  do  not  offer  any  sufficient  clue  to 
its  true  subdivisions.  Eichhorn  supposed  that  the 
book  was  made  up  of  three  distinct  collections  which 
were  afterwards  united :  i. — xxiii.;  xxiv. —  xlii. 14; 
xlii.  15—1.  24  (UinL  50  ff".).  Bretschneider  sets 
aside  this  hypothesis,  and  nt  the  same  time  one 
which  he  had  formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt  that 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  32  ff. ; 
xxxiii.  16, 17  Cxxx.);  1.  27,  mark  the  conclusion  of 
three  parts.  The  last  five  verses  of  c.  1.  (1.  25-29) 
foi-m  a  natural  conclusion  to  the  book;  and  the 
prayer,  which  forms  the  last  chapter  (li.),  is  want- 
ing in  two  MSS.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  translator ;  but  it  is  more  probable' 
that  he  found  it  attach  ml  to  the  larger  work,  though 
it  may  not  have  been  designed  originally  for  the 
place  which  it  occupies. 

ID.  The  eai'liest  clear  coincidence  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas 
(c.  xix.  =  Ecclus.  iv.  31  ;  cf.  Const.  Apost.  vii.  11), 
but  in  tJiis  case  tlie  parallelism  consists  in  the 
thought  and  not  in  the  words,  and  there  is  no 
mark  of  quotation.  The  pai-allels  which  liave  been 
di.scovored  in  the  New  Testament  ari'  too  general 
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to  show  that  they  were  derived  from  the  ivritten 
text,  and  not  fiom  popular  language ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  other  alleged  coin- 
cidences with  the  Apostolic  fathers  (e.  g.  Ecckis. 
V.  i3  =  James  i.  19;  xi.  18,  19  =  Luke  xii.  19). 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  Justin 
Martyr,  which  is  the  moi-e  remarkable  as  it  offers 
several  thoughts  congenial  to  his  style.  The  first 
distinct  quotations  occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria; 
but  from  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  book 
was  much  used  and  cited  with,  respect,  and  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  its 
authorship  was  often  assigned  to  Solomon  from  the 
similarity  which  it  presented  to  his  writings  (Au- 
gust. De  Cura  pro  Mort.  18).  Clement  speaks  of 
it  continually  as  Scripture  {Faed.  i.  8  §62  ;  ii. 
2  §34;  5  §46;  8  §69,  &g.),  as  the  work  of 
Solomon  (Strom,  ii.  5  §24),  and  as  the  voice  of 
the  great  Master  (TraiSaywytJs,  Paed.  ii.  10  §98). 
Origen  cites  passages  with  the  same  formula  as  the 
Canonical  books  {yeypoTrrai,  In  Johann.  xxxii. 
§14;  In  Matt.  xvi.  §8),  as  Scripture  {Comm. 
in  Matt.  §44;  In  Ep.  ad  Bom.  ix.  §17,  &c.), 
and  as  the  utterance  of"  the  divine  word"  (c.  Cels. 
viii.  50).  The  other  writers  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  follow  the  same  practice.  Dionysius  calls 
its  words  ''divine  oracles"  {Frag.de  Nat.  ui.  p. 
1258  ed.  Migne),  and  Peter  Martyr  quotes  it  as 
the  work  of  "  the  Preacher"  {Frag.  1.  §5,  p. 
515,  ed.  Migne),  The  passage  quoted  from  Ter- 
tullian  {de  exhort,  cast.  2,  sicut  scriptum  est :  ecce 
posui  ante  te  honum,  et  malum ;  gustasti  enim  de 

arhore  agnitionis cf.  Ecclus.  xv.    17, 

Vulg.)  is  not  absolutely  conclusive;  but  Cyprian 
constantly  brings  forward  passages  from  the  book 
as  Scripture  {de  bono  pat,  17  ;  de  mortalitate,  9, 
§13)  and  as  the  work  of  Solomon  {Ep.  Ixv.  2). 
The  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up  briefly  the 
result  which  follows  from  these  isolated  autho- 
rities. He  quotes  the  book  constantly  himself  as 
the  work  of  a  prophet  {Serm.  xxxix.  1),  the  word 
of  God  {Serm.  Ixxxvii.  11),  '^Scripture"  (Lib.  de 
Nat.  33),  and  that  even  in  controvei-sy  (c.  Jul. 
Pelag.  v.  36),  but  he  expressly  notices  that  it  was 
not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  {De  Cura  pro  Mort.  18) 
"  though  the  Church,  especially  of  the  West,  had 
received  it  into  authority"  {De  Civit.  xvii.  20,  cf. 
Speculum,  iii.  1127,  ed.  Paris).  Jerome,  in  like 
manner  (l.  c.  §7),  contrasts  the  book  with  "the 
Canonical  Scriptures"  as  "  doubtful,"  while  they 
are  "sui'e;"  and  in  another  place  {Prol.  Galeat.) 
he  says  that  it  "  is  not  in  the  Canon,"  and  again 
{Prol.  in  Libr.  Sol.)  that  it  should  be  read  "  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  (plebis),  not  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines."  The 
book  is  not  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  or 
Eusebius;  and  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of 
Melito,  Origen,  Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Rufinus, 
[Canos.]  It  was  never  included  by  the  Jews 
among  their  Scriptures  ;  for  though  it  is  quoted  in 
the  Talmud,  and  at  times  like  the  Kethubim,  the 
study  of  it  was  forbidden,  and  it  was  classed 
2imong  "  the  outer  hooks  "  (D''3iVn  D'^'ISD).  that 
is  probably,  those  which  were  not  admitted  into  the 
Canon  (Dukes,  Fahb.  Blumenlese,  24,  5). 

11.  But  while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the 
highest  canonical  authority,  it  is  a  most  important 
monument  of  the  reHgious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the 
period  of  its  composition.  As  an  expression  of 
Palestinian  theology  it  stands  alone ;  for  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  inter- 
polations or  direct  Alexandrine  influence  (Gfrorer, 
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Fhilo,  ii,  18  ff.).  The  translator  may,  perhaps, 
have  given  an  Alexandrine  colouring  to  the  doc- 
trine, but  its  great  outlines  are  unchanged  (cf. 
Daehne,  Felig.  Philos.  ii.  129  ff.).  The  concep- 
tion of  God  as  Creator,  Presen-'er,  and  Governor 
is  strictly  confonnable  to  the  old  Mosaic  type; 
but  at  the  same  time  His  mercy  is  extended  to  all 
mankind  (xviii.  11-13).  Little  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  spirit-world,  either  good  (xlviii.  21;  xlv.  2; 
xxxix.  28  ?)  or  evil  (xxi.  27  ?) ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  fades  away  (xiv.  16;  xvii.  27,  28; 
xliv,  14, 15.  Yet  cf.  xlviii.  11).  In  addition  to  the 
general  hope  of  restoration  (xxxvi.  1,  &c,)  one  trait 
only  of  a  Messianic  faith  is  presei'ved  in  which  the 
writer  contemplates  the  future  work  of  Elias  (:{lviii. 
10).  The  ethical  precepts  are  addressed  to  the 
middle  class  (Eichhom,  Einl.  44  ff.).  The  praise 
of  agriculture  (vii.  15)  and  medicine  (xxxviii.  1  ff.), 
and  the  constant  exhortations  to  cheei"ftilness,  seem 
to  speak  of  a  time  when  men's  thoughts  were 
turned  inwards  with  feelings  of  despondency  and 
perhaps  (Dukes,  I.  c.  27  ff.)  of  fatalism.  At  least 
the  book  marks  the  growth  of  that  anxious  legalism 
which  was  conspicuous  in  the  sayings  of  the  later 
doctors.  Life  is  already  imprisoned  in  rules: 
religion  is  degenerating  into  ritualism :  knowledge 
has  taken  refuge  in  schools  (cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d. 
Volkes  Isr.  iv.  298  ff.). 

12.  Numerous  commentaries  on  Ecclesiasticus 
appeared  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  (cf. 
Bretschneiderj  Lib.  Sirac.  Piaef.  x.  note,  for  a 
list  of  these),  of  which  the  most  important  were 
those  of  Camerarius  {Lipszae,  1570,  8vo.),  Com.  a 
La.]}idie  {Antverpiae,  1687,  &c.,  fol.),  and  Dmsius 
(Franekerae,  1596,  4to) ;  but  nothing  moie  was 
done  for  the  criticism  of  the  hook  till  the  editions 
of  Linde  (a  German  translation  and  notes,  Lipsiae, 
1785, 1795,  8vo,  followed  by  a  Greek  text,_ff  erfam, 
1795,  8vo.).  Linde's  laboui-s  left  much  to  be 
supplied,  and  in  1806  Bretschneider  published  his 
edition,  which  still  remains  the  most  complete 
{Liber  Jesu  Siracidae  Graece  ad  jidem  Codd.  et 
verss.  emend,  et  perpet.  comm.  illustratus  a  Car. 
Gottl.  Bretschneider  .  .  .  Ratisbonae,  mdcccvi.)  ; 
but  this  will  probably  be  superseded  by  the  promised 
(1858)  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  in  the  Kurzg. 
Exeg.  Handbuch,  for  both  in  style  and  scholarship 
it-labom's  under  serious  defects.  [B.  P.  W.] 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.  No  historical 
notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain  mani- 
fest allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  They  describe 
it  in  the  following  terms: — "  The  sun  goes  down 
at  noon,"  "  the  earth  is  darkened  in  the  clear  day  " 
(Am.  viii.  9),  "the  day  shall  be  dark"  (Mic.  iii, 
6),  *'  the  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark  "  (Zech. 
xiv.  6),  "  the  sun  shall  be  dark"  (Joel  ii.  10,  31, 
iii.  15).  Some  of  tiiese  notices  probably  refer  to 
ecHpses  that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
spective compositions:  thus  the  date  of  Amos 
coincides  with  a  total  eclipse,  which  occuiTed  Feb. 
9,  B.C.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem  shortly 
after  noon  (Hitzig,  Comm.  in  Proph,) ;  that  of 
Miciih  with  the  eclipse  of  June  5,  B.C.  716,  referred 
to  by  Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  56,  to  which  same  period  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  may  be  pro- 
bably assigned.  A  passing  (lotice  in  Jer.  xv.  9  coin- 
cides in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept.  30,  B.C.  610, 
so  well  known  from  Herodotus'  account  (i.  74. 103). 
The  darkness  that  overspread  the  worid  at  the  cruci- 
fixion cannot  with  reason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse, 
as  the  moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the 
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Passover.  [Dakkness.]  The  awe  which  is  natu- 
rally inspired  by  an  eclipse  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  ai'e  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it,  rendered 
it  a  token  of  impeuding  judgment  in  the  Prophetical 
books.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ED,  i.  e.  "  witness,"  a  word  inserted  in  the 
Auth.  Vers,  of  Josh.  xxii.  34,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  a  few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  Versions,  but  not  existing  in  the  generally- 
received  Hebrew  Text.  The  passage  is' literally  as 
follows:  *'  And  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  named  (LXX.  i-Trccvo/j.do'ev)  the 
altar:  because  that  is  a  witness  (Ed)  between  us 
that  Jehovah  is  God,"  The  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
though  in  some  respects  differing  materially  from 
the  present  text,  shows  plainly  that  at  that  time 
the  word  Ed  stood  in  the  Hebrew  in  its  present 
place.  The  word  fe<"lp,  to  call  or  proclaim,  has 
not  invariably  (tliough  generally)  a  transitive  force, 
but  is  also  occasionally  an  intransitive  verb.  (For 
a  further  investigafcipn  of  this  passage,  see  Keil, 
Joshua,  ad  loc.)  [G.] 

E'DAR,  TOWER  OF  (accur.  Edrr,  '?'13D 
inV  ;  Vat.  omits  ;  Alex.  ir6pyos  TaSep ;  Tlirris 
Eder),  a  place  named  only  in  Gen.  xxxv,  2,1: 
Jacob's  first  halting-place  between  Bethleheiji  and 
Hebron  was  "  beyond  (HXpHD)  the  tower  Eder." 
According  to  Jerome  {Onomasticon,  Bethlehem)  it 
was  1000  paces  from  Bethlehem.  The  name  'sig^ 
ni6es  a  "  flock  "  or  "  drove,"  and  is  quite  in  keep; 
ing  with  the  pastoral  liabits  of  the  district.  Jeroiliie 
sees  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  shepherds;  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  Jewish  tradition  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  born  there  (Targum  Ps.  Jon.).         [G.] 

EDDI'AS  CleC^as  ;  Alex. 'USS/os  ;  Geddias), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  26.     [Jeziaii.] 

E'DEN  (flj? ;  'ESeV),  the  first  residence  of 
man.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  whole  history 
of  opinion,  to  find  any  subject  which  has  so  invited, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  completely  baffled,  conjec- 
ture, as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  three  continents 
'  of  the  old  world  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  search ;  from  China  to  the  Canary  isles, 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  no  locality  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
corresponded  to  the  descnption  of  the  first  abode  of 
the  human  race  has  been  left  unexamined.  The  great 
rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  in  turn  done 
service  as  the  Pison  and  Gihon  of  Scripture,  and  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  New  World  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  theorist  may  bewilder  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  this  most  difficult  question. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  understand  the  merit  of 
the  several  conjectures,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sub- 
mit to  a  careful  examination  the  historic 'nari'ative 
on  which  they  are  founded.  Omitting  those  por- 
tions of  the  text  of  Gen.  ii,  8-14  which  do  not 
bear  upon  the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the 
description  is  as  follows: — "And  the  Lord  G'od 
planted  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward. . .  .  And  a  rivoi- 
goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  gai"den ;  and 
fi-om  thence  it  is  divided  and  becomes  four  heads 
(or  arms).  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pi.son:  that  is 
it  which  compassoth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah, 
,  where  is  tlie  gold.  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is 
good:  there  is  the  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone. 
And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon  ;  that  is 
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it  which  corapasseth  the  whole  land  of  Gush.  And 
the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Middekel  ;  that  is  it 
which  floweth  before  Assyria.  And  the  fourth  river, 
that  is  Euphrates."  In  the  easteru  poi-tion  then 
of  the  region  of  Eden  was  the  garden  planted.  The 
river  which  fiowed  through  Eden  watered  the  gar- 
den, and  thence  branched  off  into  four  distinct 
streoms.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved  then  is 
this : — To  find  a  river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its 
coui"se,  is  divided  into  four  stieams,  two  of  which 
are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of  these 
rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rnth  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor 
differences  of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been 
framed  with  regaid  to  the  situation  of  the  terrestiiiU 
paradise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  all  those  which  place  tlie 
gafden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigiis,  and  interpret  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  of  certain  portions  of  these  rivers :  the 
second,  those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high  table- 
land of  Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  noble 
streams.  These  theories  have  been  supported  by 
most  leamed  men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages,  and 
representing  every  shade  of  theological  belief;  but 
there  is  not  one  which  is  not  based  in  some  degi'ce 
upon  a  'forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
narrative.  Those  who  contend  that  the  united 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  "river" 
which  "  goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  gar- 
den," have  committed  a  fatal  error  in  neglecting 
the  true  meaning  of  fc<V^  which  is  only  used  of  the 
course  of  a  river  from  its  source  dorcnwards  (cf.  Ez. 
xlvii.  1).  Following  the  guidance  which  this  word 
supplies,  the  description  in  ver.  10  must  be  ex- 
plained in  this  manner :  the  river  takes  its  lise  in 
Eden,  flows  into  the  garden,  and  from  thence  is 
divided  into  four  branches,  the  separation  taking 
place  either  in'the  garden  or  after  leaving  it.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  before 
junction  cannot,  in  this  position  of  the  garden,  be 
two  of  the  four  branches  in  question.  But,  though 
they  have  avoided  this  error,  the  theorists  of  the 
second  class  have  been  driven  into  a  Charybdis 
not  less  destnictive.  Looking  for  the  true  site  of 
Eden  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  applying  the 
names  Pison  and  Gihon  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
rivers  which  spring  from  the  same  region,  they 
have  been  compelled  to  explain  away  the  meaning 
of  inj,  the  "river,"  and  to  give  to  D^K'NT  a  sense 
which  is  not  supported  by  a  single  passage.  In  no 
instance  is  CJ'N"!  (lit.  "  head")  applied  to  the  source 
of  a  river.  On  several  occasions  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  IG  ; 
Job  i.  17,  &c.)  it  is  used  of  the  detachments  into 
which  the  main  body  of  an  army  is  divided,  and 
analogy  therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
D^K'N"!  denotes  the  *'  branches  "  of  the  parent 
.stream.  There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  details 
of  the  several  theories,  which  may  be  obstacles  to 
their  entire  reception,  but  it  is  manifest  that  no 
theory  which  f;iils  to  satisfy  the  above-mentioned 
conditions  can  be  allowed  to  take  its  place  among 
things  that  are  probable. 

The  old  vci-sions  supply  us  with  little  or  no 
assistance.  The  translators  appear  to  have  halted 
between  a  mystical  and  literal  interpreta,tion.  The 
word  py  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  as  a  proper 
name  in  thi-ee  passages  only.  Gen.  ii.  8,  10,  iv.  16, 
where  it  is  rfj.iefinnted  by  'ESew.     In  all  others, 
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with  the  exception  of  Is.  li.  3,  it  is  translated 
rpytp-f).  In  the  Vulgate  it  never  occurs  as  a  proper 
name,  but  is  rendered  *^voluptas,"  "locus  volup- 
tntis"  or  " deliciae."  The Targura  of Onkelos gives 
it  uniformly  pV,  and  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  it  is  the 
same,  with  the  slight  vai-iation  iu  two  passages  of 

^•-^  for  tf— ^> 

It  would  he  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chronicle 
the  opinions  of  ^11  the  commentators  upon  this 
question :  their  name  is  legion.  Philo  {de  Mundi 
Opif.  §54)  is  the  first  who  ventured  upon  an 
allegorical  intei-pretation.  He  conceived  that  by 
paradise  is  darkly  shadowed  forth  the  governing 
faculty  of  the  soul ;  that  the  tree  of  life  pignifies 
religion,  whereby  the  soul  is  immortalised  ;  and  by 
the  faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  discerned  things  contrary  to 
nature.  In  another  passage  {de  Plantat.  §9)  he  ex- 
plains Eden,  which  signifies  "  pleasure,"  as  a  symbol 
of  the  soul,  that  sees  what  is  right,  exults  in  virtue, 
and  prefere  one  enjoyment,  the  worship  of  the  only 
wise,  to  myiiads  of  men's  chief  delights.  And  again 
'{Lerjis  Allegor.  i.  §14)  he  says,  "  now  virtue  is 
tropically  called  paradise,  and  the  site  of  paradise 
is  Eden,  that  is,  pleasure."  The  four  rivers  he 
explains  (§19)  of  the  several  virtues  of  prudence, 
temperance,  courage,  and  justice ;  while  the  main 
stream  of  which  they  are  branches  is  the  generic 
virtue,  goodness,  which  goeth  forth  from  Eden,  the 
wisdom  of  God.  The  opinions  of  Philo  would  not 
be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration,  were  it  not 
that  he  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the  Fathers. 
Origen,  according  to  Luther  {Comm.  in  Gen.), 
imagined  paradise  to  be  heaven,  the  trees  angels, 
and  the  rivers  wisdom.  Papias,  Irenaeus,  Pantaenus, 
and  Clemens  Alexandi-inus  have  all  favoured  the 
mystical  interpretation  (Huet.  Oritjeniana^  ii.  167). 
Ambrosius  followed  the  example  of  Origen,  and 
placed  thf!  teiTestrial  pai"adise  in  the  third  heaven, 
in  consequence  of  the  expression  of  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
xii.  2,  4)  ;  but  elsewhere  he  distinguishes  between 
the  terrestiial  paradise  and  that  to  which  the 
apostle  was  caught  up  {De  Farad,  c.  3).  In 
another  passage  {Ep-  ad  Sabinum)  all  this  is  ex- 
plained as  allegoiy.  Among  the  Hebrew  traditions 
enumerated  by  Jerome  {Trad.  Hebr.  in  Gen,')  is 
one  that  paradise  was  created  before  the  world  was 
formed,  and  is  tHerefore  beyond  its  limits.  Moses 
Bar  Cepha  (De  Farad.)  assigns  it  a  middle  place 
between  the  earth  and  the  firmament.  Some  affirm 
that  paradise  was  on  a  mountain,  which  reached 
nearly  to  the  moon;  while  others,  struck  by  the 
manifest  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  held  that  it 
was  situated  in  the  third  region  of  the  air,  and  was 
higher  than  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth  by 
twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  could 
not  reach  it.  Others  again  have  thought  that  para- 
dise was  twofold,  one  corporeal  and  the  other  incor- 
poreal :  others  that  it  was  formerly  on  earth,  but 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  judgment  of  God 
(Hopkinson,  Descr.  Farad,  in  Ugol.  Thes.  vii.). 
Among  the  opinions  enumerated  by  Morinus  {Diss, 
de  Farad.  Terrest.  Ugol.  Thes.  vii.)  is  one,  that, 
before  the  fall,  the  whole  earth  was  pai-adise,  and 
was  really  situated  in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of  all 
kinds  of  delights.  Ephraem  Syrus  {Comm.  in  Gen.) 
expresses  himself  doubtfully  upon  this  point.  Whe- 
ther the  trees  of  paradise,  being  spiritual,  drank  of 
sphitual  water,  he  does  not  undertake  to  decide ; 
hut  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  four  rivers 
have  lost  their  original  virtue  in  consequence  of  the 
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curse  pronounced  upon  the  earth  for  Adam's  trans- 
gression. 

Conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of.the 
garden  have  differed  as  widely  as  those  which 
assign  its  locality.  Ephraem  Syrus  maintained  that 
it  suiTounded  the  whole  earth,  while  Johannes 
Tostatus  restricted  it  to  a  circumference  of  thirty- 
six  or  forty  miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend 
over  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.  (Hopkinson, 
as  above.)  But  of  speculations  like  these  there  is 
no  end. 

What  is  the  river  which  goes  forth  from  Eden 
to  water  the  garden  ?  is  a  question  which  has  been 
often  asked,  and  still  waits  for  a  satisfactory  answer. 
That  the  ocean  stream  which  surrounded  the  earth 
was  the  source  from  which  the  four  rivers  flowed 
was  the  opinion  of  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  1,  §3)  and 
Johannes  Damascenus  {De  Ortliod.  Fid.  ii.  9).  It 
was  the  Shat-el~Arab,  according  to  those  who  place 
the  garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  their  conjecture  would  deserve 
consideration  were  it  not  that  this  stream  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  said  to  rise  in 
Eden.  By  those  who  refer  the  position  of  Eden 
to  the  highlands  of  Araienia,  the  "  river "  from 
which  the  four  streams  diverge  is  conceived  to  mean 
"  a  collection  of  springs,"  or  a  well-watered  district. 
It  is  scai'cely  necessary  to  say  that  this  signification 
of  "in3  {ndhdr)  is  wholly  without  a  parallel ;  and 
even  if  it  could,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
made  to  adopt  it,  such  a  signification  is,  in  the 
present  instance,  precluded  by  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever meaning  we  may  assign  to  the  word  in  ver.  10, 
it  must  be  the  same  as  that  which  it  has  in  the 
following  verses,  in  which  it  is  sufficiently  definite. 
Sickler  (Augusti,  Theol.  Monatschrift.  i.  1,  quoted 
by  Winer),  supposing  the  whole  narrative  to  be  a 
myth,  solves  the  difficulty  by  attributing  to  its 
author  a  large  measure  of  ignorance.  The  "  river" 
was  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  in  his  apprehension 
was  an  immense  stream  from  the  east.  Bertheau, 
applying  the  geogi-aphical  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
as  a  test  of  that  of  the  Hebrews,  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  people 
south  of  the  Armenian  and  Persian  highlands  place 
the  dwelling  of  the  gods  in  the  extreme  north,  and 
the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the  northern  limit 
of  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobel,  Genesis). 
But  lie  allows  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  to  have  been 
real  rivers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined,  oceans 
which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the  Nile. 

That  the  Hiddekel*  is  the  Tig]-is,  and  the  Phrath 
the  Euphrates,  has  never  been  denied,  except  by 
those  who  assume  that  the  whole  naiTative  is  a 
myth  which  oi'iginated  elsewhere,  and  was  adapted 
by  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  geogi-aphical  notions. 
As  the  former  is  the  name  of  the  great  river  by 
which  Daniel  sat  (Dan.  x.  4),  and  the  latter  is  the 
term  uniformly  applied  to  the  Euphrates  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  appellations  in  Gen.  ii.  14  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  any  other  than  the  ordinaiy  sense.  One 
circumstance  in  the  description  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation.' Of  the  four  rivei-s,  one,  the  Euphrates, 
is  mentioned  by  name  only,  as  if  that  wei'e  suffi- 
cient to  identify  it.  The  other  three  are  defined 
according  to  their  geographical  positions,  and  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  they  were  therefore  rivers 


^  This  name  is  said  to  be  still  in  use  among  the 
tribes  who  live  upon  its  banks  (Col.  Chesney,  Hxp.  to 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  i.  13). 
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with  whicli  the  Heb.ews  were  less  intimately  ac-  I 
quainted.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  that  the  Gihon,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
Pison,  is  the  Nile,  for  that  must  ha-ve  been  even 
moie  familiar  to  the  Israelites  than  the  Euphrates, 
and  have  stood  as  little  in  need  of  a  definition. 

With  regai'd  to  the  Pison,  the  most  ancient  and 
most  universally  received  opinion  identifies  it  with 
the  Ganges.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  1  §3),  Eusebius 
{Onomast.  s. »,),  Ambrosius  (da  Farad,  c.  3),  Epi- 
phanius  {Anoor.  c.  58),  Ephr.  Syi*.  (Op.  Syr.  i. 
23),  Jerome  (Ep.  4  ad  Iii(st.  and  Quaest.  Jfcb.  in 
Gen,'),  and  Augustine  {de  Gen.  xd  lit.  viii.  7)  held 
this.  But  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  ii.  H),  Saadiah  Gaon, 
R.  Moses  ben  Nachman,  and  Abr.  Peritsol  (Ugol. 
Thes.  vii.),  maintained  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Nile.  The  first  of  these  writers  derives  the  word 
from  a  root  which  signifies  "to  increase,"  "to 
overflow"  (cf.  Hab.  i.  8),  but  at  the  same  time 
quotes  an  etymology  given  in  Bereshith  rabba,  §16, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  river  Js  called  Pison 
''because  it  makes  the  flax  (|nEi*Q)  to  grow." 
Josephus  explains  it  by  ir\T]9vs,  Scaliger  by  ttAtJ^- 
fjLvpa.  The  theory  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  is 
thought  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who  mentions 
(xxiv,  25,  27)  in  order'  the  Pison,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euplirates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  commenced  his  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west.  That  the 
Pison  was  tlie  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long 
betbre  it  was  revived  by  Ewald  {Gesch.d.  Volfc 
Isr.  i.  331,  note  2)  and  adopted  by  Kalisch 
{Genesis,  p.  96).  Philostorgius,  quoted  by  Huet 
(Ugolin.  vol.  vii.),  conjectured  that  it  was  the 
Hydaspes,;  and  Wiltbrd  {As.  Res.  vol.  vi.),  follow- 
ing tlie  Hindoo  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  mankind,  discovers  the  Pison  in  the  Landi-Sindh, 
the  Ganges  of  Isidorus,  called  also  Niljib  from  the 
colour  of  its  waters,  and  known  to  the  Hindoos 
by  the  name  of  Nildi-Gangd  or  Gangd  simply. 
Severianus  {de  Mv.ndi  Croat.)  and  Ephraem  Syi'us 
(Comm.  on  Gen.)  agree  with  Caesarius  in  identi- 
fying the  Pison  with  the  Danube.  The  last-men- 
tioned fiither  seems  to  have  held,  in  common  with 
others,  some  singular  notions  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  this  river.  He  believed  that  it  was  also 
the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  that,  after  traversing 
Ethiopia  aud  Elymais,  which  he  identified  with 
HaviliUi,  it  fell  into  the  ocean  near  Cadiz.  Such  is 
also  the  opinion  of  Epiphanius  with  I'cgard  to  the 
course  of  the  Pison,  which  he  says  is  the  Ganges  of  the 
Ethiopians  and  Indians  aiid  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks 
{Ancor,  c.  58).  Some,  as  Hopkiuson  (Ugol.  vol. 
vii.),  have  found  the  Pison  in  the  Naharmalca,  one 
of  the  artificial  canals  which  formerly  joined  the 
Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  This  canal  is  the 
fiiimen  regium  of  Amm.  Marc,  (xxiii.  6  §25,  and 
xxiv.  6  §1),  and  the  Armalchar  of  Pliny  {N.  II. 
vi.  30).  Grotius,  on  the  conti'ary,  considered  it  to 
be  the  Gihon.  Even  those  commentators  who 
agree  in  placing  the  terrestrial  Paradise  on  the 
Shut-el-Arab,  the  sti'eam  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  between  Ctesiphon 
and  Apamea,  are  by  no  means  unanimous  iis  to 
which  of  the  l)ianches,  into  which  this  stream  is 
again  divided,  the  names  Pison  and  Gihon  are  to  be 
applied.  Calvin  {Comm.  in  Gen.)  was  the  first  to 
conjecture  that  the  Pitfon  was  the  most  easterly  of 
these  channels,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  followed 
by  Scaliger  aud  many  othoi's.  Huet,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceived  that  he  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
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Calvin  was  in  en'or,  and  that  the  Pison  was  the 
westernmost  of  the  two  chaimels  by  which  the 
united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  falls  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  au- 
thority of  Bochai-t  {Bieroz.  pt.  ii.  1.  5,  c.  5). 
Junius  {Prael.  in  Gen.)  and  Rask  discovered  a 
relic  of  the  name  Pison  in  the  Pasitigris.  The 
advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  true  position  of 
Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  have  been  induced,  fiom  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  Pison  with 
the  Phasis,  which  rises  in  the  elevated  plateau  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tigiis  and  Euphrates.  Reland  {de  Situ  parad.  ten: 
Ugol.  vii.),  Calmet  {Diet.  s.  v.).  Link  {Urwelt, 
i.  307),  Kosenmuller  {Handb.  d.  Bibl.  Alt.),  and 
Hartmann  have  given  their  suffrages  in  favour  of 
this  opinion.  Raumer  (quoted  by  Delitzsch,  Ge- 
nesis) endeavoui'ed  to  prove  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Phasis  of  Xenophon  {Anab.  iv.  6),  that  is,  the  Aras 
or  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Cjispian  Sea. 
There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  the  theories  of 
Leclerc  {Comm.  in  Gen.')  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Chiysorrhoas,  the  modem  Barada,  which  takes  its 
rise  near  Damascus ;  and  that  of  Buttraann  {Aelt. 
Erdk.  p.  32)  who  identified  it  with  the  Besynga  or 
Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava.  Mendelssohn  {Comm,  on 
Gen.)  mentions  that  some  affimn  the  Pison  to  be 
the  Gozau  of  2  K.  xvii,  6  and  1  Chr.  v.  26,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  river,  and  the  same  with  the 
Kizil-Uzen  in  Hyrcania.  Colonel  Chesney,  from 
the  results  of  extensive  obsen'ations  in  Amienia, 
was  *'led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known  by  the 
compai'atively  modem  names  of  Halys  and  Araxes 
are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  the 
names  of  Pison.  and  Gihon ;  and  that  the  country 
within  the  former  is  the  land  of  Havilah,  whilst 
that  which  borders  upon  the  latter  is  the  still  more 
remai'kable  country  of  Cush."  {Exp.  to  Euphr. 
and  Tigris,  i.  267.) 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  summary  of  the  vailous  con- 
jectures which  have  been  advanced,  with  equal 
degrees  of  confidence,  by  the  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  Eden.  The 
majority  of  them  are  characterised  by  one  common 
defect.  In  the  nan-ative  of  Genesis  the  rivei" 
Pison  is  defined  as  that  which  surrounds  the  whole 
land  of  Havilah.  It  is,  then,  ab^lutely  necessary 
to  fix  the  position  of  Havilah  before  proceeding  to 
identify  the  Pison  with  any  particular  ii\er.  But 
the  process  followed  by  most  critics  has  been  first  to 
find  the  Pison  and  then  to  look  about  for  the  land 
of  Havilah.  The  same  inverted  method  is  charac- 
teristic of  their  whole  manner  of  treating  the 
problem.  The  position  of  the  gai"den  is  assigned, 
the  rivei-s  are  then  identified,  and  lastly  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  description  ai-e  so  chosen  as 
to  coincide  with  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

With  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  river 
which  is  intended  to  bo  represented  by  the  Pison, 
it  was  scai'cely  possible  that  writei"s  on  this  subject 
should  be  unanimous  in  their  selection  of  a  country 
possessing  the  attributes  of  Havilah.  In  Gen.  ii. 
II,  12,  it  is  described  as  the  land  where  the  best 
gold  was  found,  and  which  was  besides  rich  in  the 
treasures  of  the  b*dolach  and  the  stone  shoham.  A 
comitiy  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as  forming 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  Ishmael's  descendant 
(Gen.  XXV.  18),  and  the  scene  of  Saul's  war  of 
extermination  against  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv. 
7).  In  these  pixssngcs  Ha\dlah  seems  to  denote  the 
desert   region   south-ea.vt  of  Palestine.      But   the 
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word  occurs  also  as  the  proper  name  of  a  son  ot 
Joktau,  in  close  juxtaposition  with  Sheba  and 
Ophir,  also  sons  of  joktan  and  descendants  of  Shem 
(Gen.  X.  29),  who  gave  their  names  to  the  spice 
and  gold  countries  of  the  south.  Again,  Havilah 
is  enumerated  among  the  Hamites  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  Cush ;  and  in  this  enumeration  his  name 
stands  in  close  connexion  ^vith  Seba,  Sheba,  and 
Dedaii,  the  first  fouuders  of  colonies  in  Ethiopia  and 
Arabia  which  afterwards  bore  their  names.  If, 
»  therefore,  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  be  identical  with 
any  one  of  these  countries,  we  must  look  for  it  on 
the  east  or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not  far 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  other  respects,  too,  this 
region  answers  to  the  conditions  required.  Bochart, 
iudeerl,  thought  the  name  survived  in  Chauta, 
which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arabitm 
Gulf,  and  which  he  identified  with  the  abode  of 
the  Shemitic  Joktanites ;  but  if  his  etymology  be 
correct,  in  which  he  connects  Havilah  with  the 
root  7111  "  sand,"  the  appellation  of  "  the  sandy  " 
region  would  not  necessarily  be  restricted  to  one 
locality.  That  the  name  is  denved  from  some 
natural  peculiai-ity  is  evident  from  the  presence  of 
the  article.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  meaning  of 
h'dolackf  be  it  carbuncle,  crystal,  bdellium,  ebony; 
pepper,  cloves,  beryl,  pearl,  diamond,  or  emerald. 
all  critics  detect  its  presence,  under  one  or  oth^r  of 
these  forms,  in  the  country  which  they  select  as 
the  Havilah  most  appropriate  to  their  own  theory. 
As  little  difiiculty  is  presented  by  the  sJioham :  call 
it  onyx,  sai'donyx,  emerald,  sapphire,  beiyl,  or 
sardius,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  some  ot  these 
precious  stones  could  not  be  found  in  any  conceiv- 
able locahty  to  support  even  the  most  far-fetched 
and  improbable  conjecture.  That  Havilah  is  that 
part  of  India  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and, 
more  generally,  the  eastern  region  of  the  earth ; 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Susiana  (Hopkinson),  in 
Ava  (Buttmaun),  or  in  the  Ural  region  (Raumer), 
are  conclusions  necessarily  following  upon  the  as- 
sumptions with  regard  to  the  Pison.  Havtmann, 
Reland,  and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favour  of  Colchis, 
the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
Phasis  was  said  to  flow  over  golden  sands,  and 
gold  was  carried  down  by  the  mountain- torrents 
(Strabo,  si.  2,  §19).  The  crystal  (b'dolach)  of 
Scythia  was  renowned  (SoHntis,  c.  xx,),  and  the 
emeralds  (shoharn)  of  this  country  were  as  far 
superior  to  other  emeralds,  as  the  latter  were  to 
other  precious  stones  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  17),  all 
which  provas,  say  they,  that  Havilah  was  Colchis, 
Rosenmiiller  argues,  rather  strangely,  if  the  Phasis 
be  the  Pison,  the  land  of  Havilah  m?isi  be  Colchis, 
supposing  that  by  this  country  the  Hebrews  had 
the  idea  of  a  Pontic  or  Northern  India.  In  like 
manner  Leclerc,  having  previously  determined  that 
the  Pison  must  be  the  Chrysorrhoas,  finds  Havilah 
not  far  from  Coele  Syria.  Hasse  (Entdeck.  pp. 
49,  50,  quoted  by  RosenmuUer)  compares  Havilah 
with  the  'TAaia  of  Herodotus  (iv.  9),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Arimaspians,  and  the  dragon 
which  guarded  the  land  of  gold.  For  all  these 
hypotheses  theie  is  no  more  support  than  the 
merest  conjecture. 

The  second  river  of  Paradise  presents  difficulties 
not  less  insurmountable  than  the  Pison.  Those 
who  maintained  that  the  ^ison  is  the  Ganges  held 
also  that  the  Gihon  was  the  Nile.  One  objection 
to  this  theory  has  been  already  mentioned.  Ano- 
ther, equally  strong,  is,  that  although  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 
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this  river,  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  Gihon.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  LXX,  rendeiing 
of  lilT'Ci'  by  V7]^v  in  Jer.  ii.  18  j  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  translators  have 
given  the  latter  clause  of  the  same  passage  that 
they  had  no  conception  of  the  true  meaning. 
Among  modem  writers,  Bei-theau  (quoted  by  De- 
litzsch.  Genesis)  and  Kahsch  {Genesis)  have  not 
hesitated  to  support  this  interpretation,' in  accord- 
ance with  the  pnnciple  they  adopt,  that  the  de- 
scription of  the_  garden  of  Eden  is  to  be  explained 
according  to  the  most  ancient' notions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  without  reference  to  the  advances  made  in 
later  times  in  geogi'aphical  knowledge.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  adopted,  it  certainly  explains  some 
features  of  the  naiTative ;  but,  so  far  from  re- 
moving the  difficulty,  it  introduces  another  equally 
great!  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  opiniops 
of  the  Hebrews  on  these  points  were  as  contradic- 
tory to  the  now  well-known  relations  of  land  and 
water  as  the  recorded  impressions  of  other  nations 
at  a  much  later  period.  At  present  we  have 
nothing  but  categorical  assertion.  Pausanias  (ii. 
5),  indeed,  records  a  legend  that  the  Euphrates, 
after  disappearing  in  a  marsh,  rises  again  beyond 
Ethiopia,  and  flows  through  Egypt  as  the  Nile. 
Arrian  (JExp.  Alex.  vi.  1)  relates  that  Alexander, 
on  finding  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  and  beans  like 
those  of  Kgypt  on  the  banks  of  the  Acesines,  ima- 
gined that  he  had  discovered  the  sources  of  the 
Nile ;  but  he  adds,  what  those  who  make  use  of 
this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  quote, 
that  on  receiving  more  accurate  information  Alex- 
ander abandoned  his  theory,  and  cancelled  the  letter 
he  had  written  to  his  mother  Olympias  on  the 
subject.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  there  was  at  one 
time  a  theory  afloat  that  the  Nile  rose  in  a  moun- 
tain of  Lower  Mam-etania  (Plin.  H.  iV.  v.  10). 

The  etymology  of  Gihon  (fT'l,  to  hii7-st  forth) 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly-flowing  im- 
petuous sti'eam.    According  to  Golius  {Lex.  Arab.), 

.- iJc\jL-^  (Jiclioon)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Oxus,  which  has,  on  this  account,  been  assumed  by 
Rosenmiiller,  Hai-tmann,  and  Michaelis  to  be  the 
Gihon  of  Scripture.  But  the  Araxes,  too,  is  called 
by  the  Persians  Jichoon  ar-Ras,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  adopted  by  Reland,  Calmct, 
[  and  Col.  Chesney  as  the  modern  representative  of 
I  the  Gihon.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  question 
I  is  not  to  be  decided  by  etymology  alone,  as  the  name 
[  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  many  rivei-s.  That 
'  the  Gihon  should  be  one  of  the  channels  by  which  the 
united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphintes  falls  into 
the  Pei-sian  Gulf,  was  essential  to  the  theoiy  which 
places  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  Shat-el-Arab. 
Bochart  and  Huet  contended  that  it  was  the  east-' 
ernmost  of  these  channels,  while  Calvin  considered 
it  to  be  the  most  westeidy.  Hopkinson  and  Junius, 
conceiving  that  Eden  was  to  be  found  in  the 
region  o^ AwvsjiiWs  {  — Aiidanitls^  quasi Edenitis)  on 
the  Euphrates,  were  compelled  to  make  the  Gihon 
coincide  with  the  N£diarsar,.the  Marses  of  Amm. 
Marc,  (xxiii.  6,  §'25).  That  it  should  be  the 
Orontes  (Leclerc),  the  Gauges  (Buttmann  and 
Ewald),  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  which  rises  from  the 
side  of  the  Saghanlou  motmtain,  a  few  miles 
northward  of  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  (Link), 
necessarily  followed  from  the  exigences  of  the 
several  theories.  Rask  and  Verbiugge  ai'e  in 
favour  of  the  Gyndes  of  the  ancients  (Her.  i.  189), 
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now  called  the  Diydlah,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris.  Abraham  Peritsol  (Ugol.  vol.  vii.)  was 
of  opinion  that  ■  the  gai-den  of  Eden  was  situated  in 
the  region  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Identi- 
fying the  Pison  with  the  Nile,  and  the  Gihon  with 
a  river  which  his  editor,  Hyde,  explains  to  be  the 
Niger,  he  avoids  the  difficulty  which  is  presented 
by  the  fact  that  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath  are  rivers 
of  Asia,  by  conceiving  it  possible  that  these  rivers 
actually  take  their  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  run  uudergi'ound  till  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Assyria.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the 
explanation  of  Ephraem  Syrus  that  the  four  rivers 
have  their  source  in  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in 
a  very  lofty  place,  but  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
suiTounding  districts,  and  after  passing  underneath 
the  sea,  come  to  Ught  again  in  different  quai'tei*s  of 
the  globe.  It  may  be  worth  while  remarking,  by 
the  way,  that  the  opmions  of  this  father  are  fre- 
quently misunderstood  in  consequence  of  the  very 
inadequate  Latin  translation  with  which  his  Syriac 
works  ai'e  accompanied,  and  which  often  does  not 
contain  even  an  approximation  to  the  true  sense. 
(For  an  example,  see  Kalisch,  Genesis^  p.  95.) 

From  etymological  considerations,  Huet  was  in- 
duced to  place  Gush  in  Chusistan  (called  Cutha, 
•2  K.  xvii.  24),  Leclerc  iu  Cassiotis  in  Syiia,  and 
Reland  in  the  "regie  Cossaeorum."  Bochart  iden- 
tified it  with  Susiaua,  Link  with  the  country  about 
the  Caucasus,  and  Hartmann  with  Bactria  or  Bdlkh, 
the  site  of  Pai'adise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  cele- 
brated vale  of  Kashmir.  The  tenn  Gush  is  gene- 
rally applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern  limit 
of  Egypt  (Ez.  xsix.  10),  and  apparently  the  most 
westerly  of  the  provinces  over  which  the  rule  of 
Ahasuerua  extended,  '*  from  India,  even  unto  Ethi- 
opia" (Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  Egypt  and  Cusb  are 
associated  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  the 
word  occurs  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31 ;  Is.  xviii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi. 
9,  &c.)  ;  but  in  two  passages  Gush  stands  in  close 
juxtaposition  witli  Elam  (Is.  xi.  11),  and  Persia 
(Ez.  xxxviii.  5).  The  Gushite  king,  Zerah,  was 
utterly  defeated  by  Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  pursued 
as  far  as  Gevar,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine,  which  was  apparently 
under  his  sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  &c.).  In  2  Chr. 
xxi.  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling 
"  beside  the  Cushites,"  and  both  are  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife  of  Moses, 
who,  we  learn  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Midianite  chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xii.  1  denominated 
a  Gushite.  Further,  Gush  and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  8), 
Gush  and  the  Sabaeans  (Is.  xlv.  14)  are  associated 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is 
the  son  of  Gush.  Fi'om  all  these  circumstances  it 
is  evident  that  under  the  denomination  Gush  were 
included  both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of 
Egypt  on ,  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
possible,  also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts  west  of 
Egypt  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of 
(hish,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  proof.  The 
Targumist  on  Is,  xi.  11,  sharing  the  prevailing 
erroi-  of  his  time,  translates  Gush  by  India,  but  that 
u  better  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  these 
countries  was  anciently  possessed  is  clear  from  Esth. 
i.  1.  With  all  this  evidence  for  the  southern  situa- 
tion of  Gush,  on  what  grounds  are  Rosenmiiller  and 
otliers  justilied  in  applying  the  term  to  a  more 
noi'thern  region  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus?  We 
are  told  that,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  gardens 
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and  metropolis  of  Indra  ai-e  placed  around  the  moun- 
tain Mdru,  the  celestial  north  pole;  that,  among 
the  Babylonians  and  Medo-Persians,  the  gods*  moun- 
tain, Albordj,  '*  the  mount  of  the  congregation," 
was  believed  to  be  '*in  the  sides  of  the  north"  (Is. 
xiv.  13);  that  the  oldest  Greek  traditions  point 
northwards  to  the  birtliplace  of  gods  and  men ;  and 
that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Paradise  of  the  He- 
brews must  be  sought  for  in  some  fai*  distant  hy- 
perborean region.  Guided  by  such  imerring  indi- 
cations, Hasse  {Entdeckungen,  pp.  49,  50,  n.) 
scrupled  not  to  gi'atify  his  national  feeling  by 
placing  the  gai-den  of  Eden  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic ;  Rudbeck,  a  Swede,  foimd  it  in  Scandinavia, 
and  the  inhospitable  Siberia  has  not  been  without 
its  advocates  (Moi-ren,  Rosenmuller's  Geog.  i.  96), 
But,  with  all  this  predilection  in  favour  of  the  north, 
the  Greeks  placed  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in 
the  extreme  west,  and  there  are  strong  indications 
in  the  Purdnas  "  of  a  terrestiial  paradise,  different 
from  that  of  the  general  Hindu  system,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa"  {As.  lies.  iii.  300). 
Even  Meru  was  no  furthei'  north  than  the  Hima- 
layan range,  which  the  Ai'yan  race  crossed  in  their 
migrations. 

In  the  midst  of  this  diversity  of  opinions,  what 
is  the  true  couclusion  at  which  we  arrive?  Theoiy 
after  theory  has  been  advanced,  with  no  lacjt  of  con- 
fidence, but  none  has  been  found  which  satisfies  the 
required  conditions.  All  shai'e  the  inevitable  fate 
of  conclusions  which  are  based  upon  inadequate  pre- 
mises. The  problem  may  be  indetenninate  because 
the  data  ai'e  insufficient.  It  would  scarcely,  on  any 
other  hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many  appa- 
rent solutions.  Still  it  is  one  not  easy  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  site  of  Eden  will  ever  rank,  with 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  the  interpretation 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  among  those  unsolved,  and 
perhaps  insoluble,  problems,  which  possess  so  strange 
a  fascination. 

It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  other  me- 
thods of  meeting  the  difficulty,  than  those  above 
mentioned,  have  been  proposed.  Some,  ever  ready 
to  use, the  knife,  have  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  spurious  interpolation 
of  a  later  age  (Gi*anville  Penn,  Min.  and  Mos. 
Geol.  p.  184).  But,  even  admitting  this,  tlie  words 
ai'e  not  mere  unmeaning  jai'gon,  and  demand  expla- 
nation. Ewald  {Gesch.  i,  331,  note)  affirms,  and' 
we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  that  the  tradition 
originated  in  the  far  East,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  its  wanderings  the  original  names  of  two  of  the 
rivei-s  at  least  were  changed  to  othei-s  with  which 
the  Hebrews  were  better  acquainted.  Hartmann 
regards  it  as  a  product  of  tlie  Babylonian  or  Pei-sian 
period.  Luther,  rejecting  the  forced  interpretations 
on  which  the  tlieories  of  his  time  were  based,  gave 
it  as  liis  opinion  that  the  garden  remained  under 
the  guardianship  of  angels  till  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  and  that  its  site  was  known  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam  ;  but  that  by  the  flood  all  traces  of  it 
were  obliterated.  On  the  supposition  that  this  is 
correct,  there  is  still  a  difficulty  to  be  explained. 
Tlie  naiTative  is  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  countries  and  rivei*s  spoken  of  were  still 
existing  in  the  time  of  the  historian.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  part  of  an  inspired  mitcililuvian  document 
(Morren,  Rosenmiiller's  Geogr.  i.  92).  The  conjec- 
ture is  beyond  criticism;  it  is  equally  incapable  of 
proof  or  disproof,  and  has  not  much  probability  to 
recommend  it.     The  eflects  of  the  flood  in  changing 
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the  face  of  countries,  and  altering  the  relations  of 
land  and  water,  nve  too  little  known  at  present  to 
allow  any  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
Metinwhile,  as  every  expression  of  opinion  results 
in  a  confession  of  ignorance,  it  will  be  more  honest 
to  acknowledge  the  difficulty  than  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  fictitious  solution. 

The  idea  of  a  teiTestiial  paradise,  the  abode  of 
purity  and  happiness,  has  formed  an  element  in  the 
rehgious  beliefs  of  all  nations.  The  image  of 
"  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,"  retained  its  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  the  poets  and  prophets  of  Israel  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  whose  joys  had  departed  (Ez.  xxviii. 
13 ;  Joel  ii.  3),  and  before  whose  gates  the  cherubim 
still  stood  to  guai'd  it  from  the  guilty.  Arab  legends 
tell  of  a  garden  in  the  East,  on  the  summit  of  a 
moimtain  of  jacinth,  inaccessible  to  man ;  a  garden 
of  rich  soil  and  equable  temperature,  well  watered, 
and  abounding  with  trees  and  flowers  of  rare  colours 
and  fragrance.  In  the  centre  of  Jambu-dwlpa,  the 
middle  of  the  seven  continents  of  the  Puranas,  is 
the  golden  mountain  Me'ru,  which  stands  like  the 
seed -cup  of  the  lotus  of  the  eai-th.  On  its  summit 
is  the  vast  city  of  Brahma,  renowned  in  heaven, 
and  encircled  by  the  Ganges,  which,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  washes  the  lunar  orb,  and  falling 
thither  fi'om  the  skies,  is  dii'ided  into  four  streams, 
tliat  flow  to  the  four  comers  of  the  eaith.  These 
livers  are  the  Bhadra,  or  Oby  of  Siberia ;  the  Sita,  or 
Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China ;  the  Alakananda, 
a  main  branch  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  the  Chakshu,  or 
Oxus,  In  this  abode  of  divinity  is  the  Nandana,  or 
grove  of  Indra;  there  too  is  the  Jambu  tree,  from 
whose  fruit  are  fed  the  waters  of  the  Jambu  river, 
which  give  life  and  immortality  to  all  who  drink 
■  thereof.  (Vishnu  Furdna,  trans.  Wilson,  pp.  166- 
171.)  The  enchanted  gardens  of  the  Chinese  are 
placeiinthemidstofthe  summits  of  Houanlun,  a  high 
chain  of  mountains  further  north  than  the  Himalaya, 
and  further  east  than  Hindukush.  The  fountain  of 
immortality  which  waters  these  gardens  is  divided 
into,  four  streams,  the  fountains  of  the  supi-eme 
spirit,  Tychin.  Among  the  Medo-Persians  the  gods' 
mountain  Albordj  is  the  dwelling  of  Ormuzd,  and 
the  good  spirits,  and  is  called  *'  the  navel  of  the 
waters."  The  Zend  books  mention  a  region  called 
Heden,  and  the  place  of  Zoroaster's  birth  is  called 
ffedenesh,  or,  according  to  another  passage,  Airjana 
Veedjo  (Knobel,  Genesis). 

All  these  and  similar  traditions  are  but  mere 
mocking  echoes  of  the  old  Hebrew  story,  jaiTed  and 
broken  notes  of  the  same  strain  ;  but,  with  all  their 
exaggerations,  "  they  intimate  how  in  the  back- 
ground of  man's  visions  lay  a  Paradise  of  holy  joy, — 
a  Paradise  secured  from  every  kind  of  profanation, 
and  made  inaccessible  to  the  guilty ;  a  Paradise  full 
of  objects  that  were  calculated  to  delight  the  senses 
and  to  elevate  the  mind ;  a  Paradise  that  granted 
to  its  tenant  rich  and  rare  immunities,  and  that 
fed  with  its  perennial  streams  the  tree  of  life  and 
immortality"  (Hardwicjk,  Christ  and  other  masters, 
pt.  ii.  p.  133),  [W.  A.  W.] 

E'DEN,  1.  Q'lV;  'ESe^;  Eden;  omitted  by 
hXX.  in  Is.  xxxvii.  12,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  23),  one 
of  the  marts  which  supplied  the  luxury  of  Tyre 
with  richly  embroidered  stuiFs.  It  is  associated  with 
Haran,  Sheba,  and  Asshur ;  and  in  Am.  i.  5.  Beth- 
Eden,  or  "  the  house  of  Eden,"  is  rendered  in  the 
LXX.  by  Xa^fidv.  In  2  K.  xix,  12,  and  Is.  xxxvii. 
12,  **  the  sons  of  Eden"  are  mentioned  with  Gozan, 
Haran,  and  Rezeph,  as  victims  of  the  Assyrian  greed 
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of  conquest.  Telassai*  appears  to  have  been  the 
head-quartera  of  the  tribe;  andKnobePs  {Comm.  on 
Isaiah)  etymology  of  this  name  would  point  to  the 
highlands  of  Assyria  as  their  whereabouts.  But 
this  has  no  sound  foundation,  although  the  view 
which  it  suppor,ts  receives  confirmation  from  the 
version  of  Jonathan,  who  gives  ^^^^  (  Chadib)  as 
the  equivalent  of  Eden.  Bochaii  proved  {Fhaleg, 
pt.  i.  p.  274J  that  this  term  was  applied  by  the 
Talmudic  writers  to  the  mountainous  district  of 
Assyria,  which  bordered  on  Media,  and  was  known 
as  Adiabene.  But  if  Gozan  he  Gausanitis  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  Haran  be  Carrhae,  it  seems  moi'e 
natural  to  look  for  Eden  somewhere  in  the  same 
locality.  Keil  (Comm.  on  Kimjs,  ii.  97,  English 
translation)  thinks  it  may  be  ^y-^^Q  [Ma'don), 

which  Assemani  (^Bibl.  Or.  ii.  224)  places  in  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  modern  province  of  Diarbekr. 
Bochart,  considering  the  Eden  of  Genesis  and 
Isaiah  as  identical,  argues  that  Gozan,  Haran, 
Rezeph,  and  Eden,  are  mentioned  in  order  of 
geographical  positioD,  from  north  to  south ;  and, 
identifying  Gozan  with  Gausanitis,  Haran  with 
Carrhae,  a  httle  below  Gausanitis  on  the  Chabor, 
and  Rezeph  with  Reseipha,  gives  to  Eden  a  still 
more  southerly  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  even  lower.  According 
to  him,  it  may  be  Addan,  or  Addaoa,  which  geo- 
graphers place  on  the  Euphrates.  Michaelis  {SuppL 
No.  1826)  is  in  favour  of  the  modern  Aden,  called 
by  Ptolemy  'Apct^ias  i/iirSpiov,  as  the  Eden  of 
Ezckiel.  In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  pro- 
bability seems  to  point  to  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia 
as  the  locality  of  Eden. 

2.  Beth-Eden  (pV  T\*'2,  "  house  of  pleasure ;" 
&vhp€s  Xa^pdv,  domus  vohptctis) ,  probably  the 
name  of  a  country  residence  of -the  kings  of  Da- 
mascus (Am.  i.  5).  Michaelis  [Suppl.  ad  Leg. 
Hebr.  s.  v.),  following  Laroque's  desciiption,  and 
misled  by  an  apparent  resemblance  in  jiaine, 
identified  it  with  Ehden,  about  a  day's  journey 
from  Baalbek,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  l,i- 
banus,  and  near  the  old  cedars  of  Bshirrai,  Banr 
(Arrws,  p.  224),  in  accordance  with  the  Moham- 
medan tradition,  that  one  of  the  four  teiTestrial 
paradises  was  in  the  valley  between  the  ranges  of 
the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  is  inclined  to  favour 
the  same  hypothesis.  But  Grotius,  with  gi-eater 
appearance  of  probability,  pointed  to  the  TrapaSeitros 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  as  tlie  locality  of  Eden.  The 
ruins  of  the  village  of  Jusieh  el-Kadimeh,  now  a 
paradise  no  longer,  aie  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisus,  and  his  sug- 
gestion is  approved  by  i\lr.  Porter  {Handb.  p.  577). 
Again,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Beth  Eden  is 
no  other  than  Beit-Jenn,  "  the  house  of  Paradise," 
not  far  to  the  south-west  of  Damascus,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Hermon,  and  a  short  distance 
from  Medjel.  It  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Phai-par,  neai*  its  source  {Rosenmiiller,  Bihl.  Alt. 
ii.  291 ;  Hitzig,  Amos,  in  loc. ;  Porter,  Damascus, 
i.  311).  But  all  this  is  mere  conjecture;  it  is  im- 
possible, with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to  connect  the 
Arabic  name,  bestowed  since  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
with  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  appellation,  whatever 
be  the  apparent  resemblance.  [W.  A.  W.] 

E'PER  ("iny,  "  a  flock  ;"  Vat.  omits  ;  Alex. 
'Edpalv  ;  Edei'),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
the  extreme  south,  and  on  the  borders  of  Edom 
(Josh.  XV.  21).     Ko  trace  of  it  has  been  discovered 
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in  modern  times,  unless,  as  lias  been  suggested,  it  is 
identical  with  Arad,  by  a  transposition  of  letters. 

2.CE5cp,iVcf).  ALeviteof  the  family  of  Me- 
rari,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  23,  xxiv. 
30).  '  [G.] 

E'DES  {'HSdis;  Esmi),  1  Esdr.  ix.  35.     [Ja- 

DAU.] 

BD'NA  ("ESva,  i.  e.  nyXti,  pleasure;  Anna), 
the  wife  of  Raguel  (Tob.  m.\  8,  14,  16  ;  x.  12; 
xi.  1).  [B.  F.  W.] 

E'DOM,  IDUME'A,  or  IDUMAE'A  (DhK, 
red;  'E5t6ju;  N.  T.  'lioviiala,  only  in  Mark  iii.  8). 
The  name  Edom  was  given  to  Esau,  the  first- 
born son  of  Isaac,  and  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  when 
he  sold  his  birthright  to  the  latter  for  a  meal  of 
lentile  pottage.  The  peculiar  colour  of  the  pottage 
gave  rise  to  the  name  Edom,  which  signifies  "  red." 
"  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee, 
Avith  that  same  red  pottage ;  for  I  am  faint ;  there- 
fore was  his  name  called  Edom"  (Ger.  xxv.  29-34). 
The  countiy  which  the  Lord  subsequently  gave  to 
Esau  was  hence  called  the  "  field  of  Edom"  {Ti'W 
D'nN,  Gen.  x.™i.  3),  or  "land  of  Edom"  (pX 
Dnil!,  Gen.  xxxvi.  16;  Num.  xxxiii.  37).  Pro- 
bably its  physical  aspect  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this.  The  Easterns  have  always  been, 
and  to  the  present  day  are,  accustomed  to  apply 
names  descriptive  of  the  localities.  The  ruddy  hue 
of  the  mountain-range  given  to  Esau  would  at  once 
suggest  the  word  Edom,  and  cause  it  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  better-known  Esau.  The  latter  was 
also  occasionally  used,  as  in  Obad.  8,  9,  19  ;  and  in 
21,  we  have  "  the  Mount  of  Esau"  (IB'J?  in-DN). 

Edom  Was  previously  called  Mount  Seir  (T'JfB', 
nifiged;  Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  8),  fiom  Seir  the 
progenitor  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20- 
22). '  The  name  Seir  was  perhaps  adopted  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  desci-iptive  of  the  "  rugged  "  cha- 
racter of  the  tenltory.  Josephus  (^Ant.  i.  18,  §1) 
confounds  the  words  Seir  and  Esau,  and  seems  to 
affirm  that  the  name  Seir  was  also  derived  from 
Isaac's  son  ;  but  this  idea  is  opposed  to  the  express 
statement  of  Moses  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  The  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Horites, 
from  Hori,  the  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20, 
22),  because  that  name  was  descriptive  of  their 
habits  as  "  Troglodytes,"  or  "dwellers  in  caves" 
('"I'n,  Horites).  Timna,  the  daughter  of  Seir 
and  aunt  of  Hori,  became  concubine  to  Eliphaz, 
Esau's  oldest  son,  and  bare  to  him  Amalek,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Amakkites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  20, 
22).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Isaac,  Esau 
left  Canaan  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen. 
XXXV.  28,  xxxvi.  6,  7,  8).  When  his  desceiidants 
iiici-eased  they  extirpated  the  Horites,  and  adopted 
their  habits  as  well  as  their  country  (Deut.  ii.  12  ; 
Jer.  xlix.  16  ;  Obad.  3,  4). 

The  boundaries  of  Edom,  though  not  directly, 
are  yet  incidentally  defined  witli  tolerable  disthict- 
ness  in  the  Bible.  The  country  lay  along  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  from  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-bamea,  .and  thence  back  again 
to  lilath  (Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1-8)  ;  that  is,  along  the 
east  side  of  the  great  \'.alley  of  Arabah.  It  reached 
southward  as  tar  as  Elath,  which  stood  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Elath,  and  was  the  sea- 
port of  the  Eiloniites  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
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extended  farthei',  as  the  Israelites  on  passing  Elath 
struck  out  eastwifrd  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  land  of  Edom  (Deut.  ii.  8).     On  the 
north  of  Edom  lay  the  tenitory  of  Moab,  through 
which  the  Israelites  were  also  prevented  from  going, 
and   were  therefore  compelled  to  go  from  Kadesh 
by  the  southern  cttromity  of  Edom  (Judg.  xi.  17, 
18  •  2  K.  iii.  6-9).     The  boundary  between  Moab 
and' Edom  appears  to  have  been  tlie,"  brook  Zcred" 
(Deut.  ii.  13,  14,  18),  probably  the  modem  Wady- 
el-AJisy,  which  still  divides  the  provinges  of  Kemk 
(Moab)   and   Jebdl  (Gebalene).     But   Edom  was. 
wholly  a  mountainous   country.     "Mount  Seir" 
(Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  8,  9  ;  Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  5,  &c.) 
and  "the  Mount  of  Esau"  (Obad.  8,  9,  19,21), 
are  names  often  given  to  it  in  the  Bible,  while 
Josephus  and  later  writers  called  it  Oebalene  ("the 
mountainous").    This  shows  that  it  only  embraced 
the  narrow  momitainous  tr.ict  (about   100  miles 
long  by  20  broad)  extending  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Arabah  from  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of 
Elath  to  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.    A 
glance  at  the  more  modern   divisions  and  names 
corroborates  this  view.     Josephus   divides  Edom, 
or  Idumaea,  into  two  provinces ;  the  one  he  calls 
GoboUtis  (To$o\Itis),  and  the   other  Amalekitis 
I^Ant.  ii.  1,  §2).     The  foi-mer  is  Edom  Proper,  or 
Mount  Seir ;  the  latter  is  the  region  south  of  Pa- 
lestine now  called  the  desert  of  et-Tth,  or  "  Wan- 
dering,"  originally    occupied   by    the   Anulekites 
(Num.  xiii.  29  ;    1   Sam.  xv.  1-7,  xxvii.  8),  but 
afterwai'ds,  as  w?  shall  see,  possessed  by  the  Edom- 
ites.     Eusebius  also  gives  the  name  Gaialene,  or 
Gebalene,  as   identical   with   Edom   {Onom.   s.  v. 
Seir,  Idumaea,  Alius,  &c.),  and  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  the  word  Gabla  is  substituted  for  Seir 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.     Gebalene  is  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  Gebal  (733,  mountain),  and  it  is  still 
retained  in  the  Ainhic  Jebdl  (^Lki»7  mountains). 

The  mountain  range  of  Edom  is  at  present  divided 
into  two  districts.  The  northern  is  called  JebAl. 
It  begins  at  Wady-el-Ahsy  (the  ancient  brook  Ze- 
red),  which  separates  it  from  Kerak  (the  ancient 
Moab),  and  it  terminates  at  or  near  Petia.  The 
southern  district  is  called  es/t-Sherah,  a  name 
which,  though  it  resembles,  beai's  no  radical  rela- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  Seir, 

The  physical  geogi'aphy  of  Edom  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  Along  the  western  base  of  the  mountain- 
range  are  low  calcareous  hills.  To  these  succeed 
lofty  masses  of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyry,  over 
which  lies  red  and  variegated  sandstone  in  in'cgulai' 
ridges  and  abrupt  cliH's,  with  deep  ravines  between. 
The  latter  strata  give  the  mountains  their  most 
strildng  features  and  remarkable  colours.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  summits  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Along  the  eastern  side  runs  an 
almost  unbroken  limestone  ridge,  a  thousand  feet 
or  move  liir;her  than  the  other.  This  ridge  siidts 
down  with  an  e;isy  slope  into  the  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  While  Edom  is  thus  wild,  nigged, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and  flat 
teiTaccs  along  the  mountain  sides  ai-e  covered  with 
rich  soil,  fiimi  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowcre  now 
spring  up  luxuriantly.  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  that  between  the  li.aie,  ]iarched  plains  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  ruddy  cliHs,  and  verdant, 
flower-spangled  glens  and  teiTaces  of  Edom.  This 
illustrates  Bible  topography,  and  reconciles  seem- 
ingly discordant  stjitcments  in  the  sacred  volume. 
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While  the  posterity  of  Esau  dwelt  amid  rocky  fast-  ' 
nesses  and  on  mountain  heights,  making  their 
houses  lilte  the  eyi-ies  of  eagles,  and  living  by  their 
sword  (Jer.  xlix.  16  ;  Gen.  xxvii.  40),  yet  Isaac,  in 
his  prophetic  blessing,  promised  his  disappointed 
,  son  that  his  dwelling  should  be  "  of  the  fatness  of 
the  eai-th,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above" 
(Gen.  xxvii.  39).  Some  other  passages  of  Scriptui'e 
are  also  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  tlie  towering  pre- 
cipices and  peaks  of  Edom.  The  border  of  the 
Amorites  was  from  '*  the  ascent  of  scoipions  {Ak- 
rabbim),  from  the  rock" — that  is,  fi*om  the  rocky 
bomidary  of  Edom  (Judg.  i.  36).  And  we  read  that 
Amaziah,  after  the  conquest  of  Seir,  took  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  captives  to  the  *'  top  of  the  cliff,"  and 
thence  cast  them  down,  dashing  them  all  to  pieces 
(2  Chr.  sxv.  11,  12). 

The  ancient  capital  of  Edom  was  Bozrah  [Boz- 
kah],  the  site  of  which  is  most  probably  marked 
by  the  village  of  Buseireh,  near  the  northern  border, 
about  25  miles  south  of  Kerak  (Gen.  xxxvi,  33  ;  Is, 
xxsiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  But  Sela, 
better  known  by  its  Greek  name  Petra,  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  stronghold  in  the  days  of 
Amaziah  (B.C.  838 ;  2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  see  Petra). 
Elath,  and  its  neighbour  Ezion-geber,  were  the  sea- 
poi-ts  ■  they  were  captured  by  king  David,  and  here 
Solomon  equipped  his  merchant-fleet  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14;  IK.  ix.  26). 

When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  decline,  the 
Edoflaites  not  only  reconquered  their  lost  cities,  but 
made  frequent  inroads  upon  southern  Palestine 
(2  K.  xvi.  6  ;  where  Edomites  and  not  Syrians 
(^Arameans)  is  e'V'idently  the  true  reading ;  2  Chr. 
xsviii.  17).  It  was  probably  on  account  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the  Chaldeans 
against  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fear- 
fully denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Ob.  1  sq. ; 
Jer.  xlix.  7  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxv.  12  sq.,  xxxv.  3  sq.). 
During  the  Captivity  they  advanced  westward,  oc- 
cupied the  whole  territory  of  their  brethren  the 
Amalekites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12-;  1  Sam.  x-v.  1  sq. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  1,  §2),  and  even  took  possession  of 
many  towns  in  southeni  Palestine,  including  He- 
bron (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6  ;  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §7 ; 
c.  Apion.  ii.  10).  The  name  Edom,  or  rather  its 
Greek  form,  Idumaea,  was  now  given  to  the  coun- 
try lying  between  the  valley  of  Arabah  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  josephus  writes 
{Ant.  Y.  1,  §22)—"  the  lot  of  Srnieon  included  that 
part  of  Idumea  which  borderea  upon  Egypt  and 
Arabia ;"  and  though  this  is  ti"ue  it  does  not  con- 
tradict the  language  of  Scripture — "  I  will  not  give 
you  of  their  land,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  footbieadth, 
because  I  have  given  Mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for  a 
possession"  (Deut.  ii.  5).  Not  a  footbreadth  of 
Edom  Proper,  or  Mount, Seir,  was  ever  given  to  the 
Jews.  Jerome  also  {in  Obad.)  says  that  the  Edom- 
ites possessed  the  whole  country  fi-om  Eleuther- 
opohs  to  Petra  and  Elath ;  and  Roman  authors 
sometimes  give  the  name  Idumaea  to  all  Palestine, 
and  even  call  the  Jews  Idumaeans  (Virg.  Georg. 
iii.  12;  Juven.  viii.  160;  Martial,  ii.  2). 

While  Idumaea  thus  extended  westward,  Edom 
Pi-oper  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Nabatheans, 
an  Arabian  tribe,  descended  from  Nebaioth,  Ish- 
mael's  oldest  son  and  Esau's  brother-in-law  (Gen. 
xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29;  Gen.  xxxvi.  3).  The  Na- 
batheans were  a  powerful  people,  and  held  a  great 
part  of  southern  Arabia  (Josh.  Ant.  i.  12,  §4). 
They  took  Petra  and  established  themselves  there 
at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ,  for  Antigonus, 
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one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
conquering  Palestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against 
the  Nabatheans  in  Petra  (Died.  Sic.  19).  This 
people,  leaving  off  their  nomad  habits,  settled 
down  amid  the  mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  founded  tlie  .little  kingdom  called 
by  Roman  writers  Arabia  Petraea,  which  embraced 
nearly  the  same  tenitoiy  as  the  ancient  Edom. 
Some  of  its  monarchs  took  the  name  Aretas  (2  Mace. 
V.  8  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §1,  2;  xiv.  5,  §1), 
and  some  Obodas  (Joseph.  A nt.  xiii.  13,  § 5) . 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  was  father-in-law  of  He- 
rod Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3,  4),  and  it  was  the 
same  who  captured  the  city  of  Damascus  and  held 
it  at  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion  (2  Cor.  xi.  32  ; 
Acts  ix.  25).  The  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  finally 
subdued  by  the  Romans  in  a.d.  105.  Under  the 
Romans  the  transport  ti-ade  of  the  Nabatheans  in- 
creased. Roads  were  constructed  through  the 
mountain-defiles  from  Elath  on  the'  coast  to  Petra, 
and  thence  northward  and  westward.  Traces  of  them 
still  remain,  with  ruinous  militaiy  stations  at  inter- 
vals, and  fallen  milestones  of  the  times  of  Trajan 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  (Peuimgrer  Tables;  Laborde's 
Voyage;  Bm-ckhardt's  ;?t/na,  pp.  374,419;  Irby 
and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  571,  377,  1st  ed.).  To 
the  Nabatheans  Petra  owes  those  great  monuments 
which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

When  the  Jewish  power  revived  under  the  war- 
like Asmonean  princes,  that  section  of  Idumaea 
which  lay  south  of  Palestine  fell  into  their  hands. 
Judas  Maccabaeus  captured  Hebron,  Marissa,  and 
Ashdod ;  and  John  Hyrcanus  compelled  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  region  to  conform  to  Jew- 
ish law  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6,  xiii.  9,  §2; 
1  Mace.  V.  65,  68).  The  country  was  hencefoi-th 
governed  by  Jewish  prefects  ;  one  of  these,  Anti- 
pater,  an  Idumaean  by  birth,  became,  through  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  emperor,  procurator  of  all 
Judaea,  and  his  sou  was  Herod  the  Great,  "  King 
of  the  Jews"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §3,  8,  §5,  xv. 
7,§9,xrii.  11,§4). 

Early  in  the  Christian  era  Edom  Proper  was  in- 
cluded by  geographer  in  Palestine,  but  in  the  fifth 
century  a  new  division  was  made  of  the  whole 
country  into Pa/aesima  Prima,  Secunda,  and.  Tertia. 
The  last  embraced  Edom  and  some  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  when  it  became  an  ecclesiastical  di- 
vision its  metropohs  was  Petra.  In  the  seventh 
centmy  the  Moliammedan  conquest  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Edom. 
Under  the  \vithering  influence  of  Mohammedan 
rule  the  great  cities  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  country 
became  a  desert.  The  followers  of  the  false  prophet 
were  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  instniments  in  God's 
hands  for  the  execution  of  His  judgments.  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  0  Mount  Seir,  I  am 
against  thee,  and  I  will  malce  thee,  most  desolate. 
I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  when  the  whole 
eai'th  rejoiceth  I  will  make  thee  desolate.  ...  I  will 
make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and  cut  off  from  it 

him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  returneth 

I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and  thy  cities 
shall  not  retui'n,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord"  (Ezek.  xxxv.  3,  4,  7,  9,  14). 

The  Crusaders  made  several  expeditions  into 
Edom,  penetrating  as  far  as  Petra,  to  which,  they 
gave  the  name  it  still  bears,  Wady  Musa,  "  Valley 
of  Moses"  '{Gesta  Dei  per  Franc,  pp.  405,  518, 
555,  581).  On  a  commanding  height  about  12 
miles  north  of  Petra  they  built  a  strong  fortress 
called  Mons  Regalis,  now  Shobek  {Gesta  Dei,  p. 
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611).  At  that  time  so  little  was  Imown  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  that  the  Crusaders  occu- 
pied and  fbrtiiied  Kerak  (the  ancient  Kir  Moab) 
under  the  impression  tliat  it  was  the  site  of  Petra. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  century  Edom 
remained  an  unluiown  laud.  In  the  year  1812 
Burckhai"dt  entered  it  from  the  north,  passed  down 
through  it,  and  discovered  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
Petra.  In  1828  Laborde,  proceeding  northward 
from  Akabah  through  the  defiles  of  Edom,  also 
visited  Petra,  and  brought  away  a  portfolio  of 
splendid  drawings,  which  proved  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  Burckhai'dt  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
Many  have  since  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
explorei-s,  and  a  trip  to  Petra  now  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  the  eastern  traveller's  grand  tour. 

For  the  ancient  geography  of  Edom  consult  Be- 
landi  Palaestina,  pp.  48,  66  sq.,  78,  82;  for  the 
history  and  commeice  of  the  Nabatheans,  Vincent*s 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii. ; 
for  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  descriptions 
of  Petra,  Burckhai'dt's  Travels  in  S^ria,  Laborde's 
Voyage,  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches^  Porter's 
Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine.       [J.  L.  P.] 

EDOMI'TES  (*OhK,  D^'DhX,  pi. ;  and  \J4 
)^}J,  Deut.  ii.  4: ;  'lSov/j.aToi),  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  or  Edom.  [Edom.]  Esau  settled  in  Mount 
Seir  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father  Isaac 
(Gen,  xxxvi.  6,  8).  Before  that  time,  however,  he 
had  occasionally  visited,  and  even  l-esided  in,  that 
country;  for  it  was  to  the  "land  of  Seir"  Jacob 
sent  messengers  to  acquaint  his  brother  of  his  ar- 
rival from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxii.  3).  The  Edora- 
ites  soon  became  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  1  sq.).  Their  first  form  of  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  modern 
Bedawiu  ;  each  tribe  or  clan  having  a  petty  chief  or 

sheikh  (f|-l?X,  "Duke"  in  the  A.  V.,  Gen.  xxxvi. 
15).  The  Horites,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  from 
an  early  period,  and  among  whom  the  Edomites 
still  lived,  had  their  sheikhs  also  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29 
sq.).  At  a  later  period,  probably  when  the  Edom- 
ites began  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Hoi'- 
ites,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  united  action  under 
one  competent  leader,  and  then  a  king  was  chosen. 
The  names  of  eight  of  their  kings  are  given  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  (xxxvi.  31-39),  with  their  native 
cities,  from  which  it  appears  that  one  of  them  was 
a  foreigner  ("  Saul  of  Rehoboth-by-the-river"),  or, 
at  least,  that  his  family  were  resident  in  a  foreign 
city.  (See  also  1  Chr.  i.  43-50.)  Against  the 
Horites  the  children  of  Edom  were  completely  suc- 
cessful. Having  either  exterminated  or  expelled 
them  they  occupied  their  whole  country  (Deut.  ii. 
12).  A  statement  made  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  serves 
to  fix  the  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the  eight  kings. 
They  "  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel ;"  tliat 
is,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  virtual  king  of  Israel  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxiii.  5;  Ex.  xviii.  16-19).  Other  circumstances, 
however,  prove  that  though  the  Edomite  kings  had 
the  chief  command,  yet  the  old  patriarchal  govern- 
ment by  sheikhs  of  tribes  was  still  i-etained.  Most 
of  the  large  tribes  of  Bedawin  at  the  present  day 
have  one  chief,  with  the  title  of  Emir,  who  takes 
the  lead  in  any  great  emergency  ;  while  each  divi- 
sion of  the  tribe  enjoys  perfect  independence  under 
its  own  sheikli.  So  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
with  the  Edomites.     Lists  of  dukes  (or  skeiklis, 
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^B'lPK)  are  given  both  before  and  aftei'  the  kings 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  sq. ;  1  Chr.  i.  51  sq.),  and  in  the 
triumphant  song  of  Israel  over  the  engulphed  host 
of  Pharaoh,  when  describing  the  effect  this  feaiful 
act  of  divine  vengeance  would  produce  on  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  it  is  said — **  Then  the  dufies  of 
Edom  shall  be  amazed"  (Ex.  xv.  15),  while,  only 
a  few  years  afterwards,  Moses  "sent  messengeis 
from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  (^70)  of  Edom  "  to 
ask  permission  to  pass  through  his  countiy  (Judg. 
xi.  17). 

Esau's  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother  Jacob  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  his  blessing  appears  to  have 
been  inherited  by  his  latest  posterity.  The  Edom- 
ites peremptorily  refused  to  permit  the  Israelites  to 
pass  through  their  land,  though  addressed  in  the 
most  friendly  tei-ms — *'  thus  saith  thy  brother 
Israel"  (Num.  xx.  14) — and  though  assured  that 
they  would  neither  drink  of  their  waters  nor  tres- 
pass on  then'  fields  or  vineyards  (ver.  17).  The 
Israelites  were  expressly  commanded  by  God  neither 
to  resent  this  conduct,  nor  even  to  entertain  feelings 
of  hatred  to  the  Edomites  (Deut,  ii.  4,  5,  xxiii.  7). 
The  Edomites  did  not  attempt  actual  hostilities, 
though  they  prepared  to  resist  by  force  any  intru- 
sion (Num.  XX,  20).  Their  neighbours  and  brethren 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12),  the  Amalekites,  were  probably 
urged  on  by  them,  and  proved  the  eailiest  and 
most  determined  opponents  of  the  Israelites  during 
their  jom-ney  through  the  wilderness  (Ex  xvii.  8, 9). 

For  a  period  of  400  years  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Edomites.  They  were  then  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years 
later  David  overthrew  their  anny  in  the  '*  Valley 
of  Salt,"  and  his  general,  Joab,  following  up  the 
victory,'  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion (1  K.  xi.  15,  16),  and  placed  Jewish  garrisons 
in  all  the  strongholds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  l.'l, 
14 ;  in  ver.  13  the  Heb.  should  evidently  be  DHX 
instead  of  DIN ;  comp.  14 ;  2  K.  xiv,  7 ;  and 
Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §4).  In  honour  of  that  victory 
the  Psalmist- wani  or  may  have  penned  the  words  in 
Ps.  Ix.  8,  "  over  Edom  will  I  cast  my  shoe."  Ha- 
dad,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom,  made 
his  escape  with  a  few  followers  to  Egypt,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Pharaoh.  After  the  death 
of  David  he  returned,  and  tried  to  excite  liis  coun- 
trymen to  rebellion  against  Israel,  but  failing  in 
the  attempt  he  wefft  on  fx)  Sjnia,  where  he  became 
one  of  Solomon's  gi*eatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi.  14-22  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §6).  TheEdomites  continued 
subject  to  Israel  from  this  time  till  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (b,c.  914),  when  they  attempted  to 
invade  Israel  in  conjunction  with  Ammon  and 
Moab,  but  were  miraculously  destroyed  in  the 
valley  of  Berachah  (2  Chr.  xx.  22).  A  few  yeai-s 
later  they  revolted  against  Jehoram,  elected  a  king, 
and  for  half  a  centuiy  retained  their  independence 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  8).  Tliey  were  then  attackeil  by 
Amaziah,  10,000  were  slain  in  battle,  Sela,  their 
great  strongliold,  was  captured,  and  10,000  more 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  conqueror  from  the 
cliffs  that  suiTOund  the  city  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Clir. 
.XXV.  11,  12).  Yet  the  Israelites  were  never  able 
again  completely  to  subdue  tliem  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
17).  When  Nebuchadnezzaifc  besieged  Jerusalem 
the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  the  poor 
Jews.  Their  cruelty  at  that  time  seems  to  be  spe- 
cially referred  to  in  the  137th  Psalm — "Remember, 
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G  Lord,  the  children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  who  said,  Raze  it,  Kaze  it,  even  to  the 
foundation  thereof."  As  the  first  part  of  Isaac's 
prophetic  blessing  to  Esau — "  the  elder  shall  sei-ve 
the  younger" — was  fulfilled  in  the  long  subjection 
of  the  Edomites  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  so  now  the 
second  part  was  also  fulHlled — "It  shall  come  to 
pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou 
shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck"  (Gen. 
xxvii.  40).  It  was  on  account  of  these  acts  of 
cruelty  committed  upon  the  Jews  in  the  day  of 
their  calamity  that  the  Edomites  were  so  feaifuUy 
denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8, 
Ixiii.  1-4;  Jer.  xlix.  17;  Lam.  iv.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxv. 
13,  14;  Am.  i.  11,  12  ;  Obad.  10  sq.). 

On  the  conquest  of  Judah  by  the  Babylonians, 
the  Edomites,  probably  in  reward  for  their  sei'vices 
during  the  war,  were  permitted  to  settle  in  south- 
ern Palestine,  and  the  whole  plateau  between  it  and 
Egypt ;  but  they  were  about  the  same  time  driven 
out  of  Edom  Proper  by  the  Nabatheans.  [Edom  ;  Na- 
BATHEANS.]  For  more  than  four  centuries  they 
continued  to  prosper,  and  retained  their  new  pos- 
sessions with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  which 
the  Persian  monarchs  compelled  them  to  restore 
to  the  Jews  atter  the  captivity.  But  dm-ing  the 
warlike  rule  of  the;  Maccabees  they  were  again 
completely  subdued,  and  even  forced  to  conform 
to  Jewish  laws  and  rites  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8, 
§6,  xiii.  9,  §1  ;  1  Mace.  v.  65),  and  submit  to. 
the  government  of  Jewish  prefects.  The  Edom- 
ites were  now  incoi-porated  with  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  whole  province  was  often  tenned  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  Idumaea  (Ptol.  Geog.  v.  16 ; 
Mar.  iii.  8).  According  to  the  ceremonial  law  an 
Edomite  was  received  into  "  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord" — that  is,  to  all  the  rites  and  privileges 
of  a  Jew — "in  the  thii-d  generation'*  (Deut.  xsiii. 
8).  Antipater,  a  clever  and  crafty  Idumaean,  suc- 
ceeded, through  Roman  influence,  in  obtaining  the 
government  of  Judaea  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §5). 
His  oldest  son,  Phasaelus,  he  made  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  his  second  son  Herod,  then  only 
in  his  15th  year,  he  gave  the  province  of  Galilee. 
Hercfd,  afterwards  named  the  Great,  was  appointed 
**king  of  the  Jews"  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman 
senate  (i3.C.  ;-i7  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  §5;  Matt, 
ii.  1).  Immediately  befbre'the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  John 
of  Gischala,  20,000  Idumaeans  were  admitted  to 
the  Holy  City,  which  they  filled  with  robbery  and 
bloodshed  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  4  and  5),  From  this 
time  the  Edomites,  as  a  separate  people,  disappear 
from  the  page  of  history,  though  the  name  Idumaea 
still  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  country  south  of 
Palestine  as  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  {in  Obad.). 

The  chai'acter  of  the  Edomites  was  drawn  by 
Isaac  in  his  prophetic  blessing  to  Esau — "  By  thy 
sword  shalt  thou  live"  (Gen.  xxvii,  40).  War 
and  rapine  were  the  only  professions  of  the  Edom- 
ites. By  the  sword  they  got  Mount  Seir — by 
the  sword  they  extei-minated  the  Horites — by  the 
sword  they  long  battled  with  their  brethren  of 
Israel,  and  finally  broke  off  their  yoke — by  the 
sword  they  won  southern  Palestine — and  by  the 
sword  they  performed  the  last  act  in  their  long  his- 
toiic  drama,  massacred  the  guards  in  the  temple, 
and  pillaged  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  • 

Little  is  known  of  their  religion ;  but  that  little 
shows  them  to  have  been  idolatrous.  It  is  probable 
that  Esau's  marriage  with  the  "daughters  of  Ca- 
naan," who  "  were  a  gri^f  of  mind"  to  his  father 
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and  mother  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35),  induced  him  to 
embrace  their  religion,  and  when  Esau  and  his  fol- 
lowers took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  they  seem  to 
have  followed  tlie  practice  common  among  ancient 
nations  of  adopting  the  countiy's  gods,  for  we  read 
that  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  after  his  conquest  of 
the  Edomites,  "  brought  the  gods  of  the  children  of 
Seu",  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods  "  (2  Chr.  xxv. 
14,  15,  20).  Josephus  also  refers  to  both  the  idols 
and  priests  of  the  Idumaeans  {Ant.  xv.  17,  §9). 

The  habits  of  the  Idumaeans  were  singular.  The 
Horites,  their  predecessors  in  Mount  Seir,  were,  as 
their  name  implies,  troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in 
caves ;  and  the  Edomites  seem  to  have  adopted  ■ 
their  dwellings  as  well  as  their  country.  Jeremiah 
and  Obadiah  both  speak  of  them  as  "  dwelling  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,"  and  making  their  habita- 
tions high  in  the  cliffs,  like  the  eyiies  of  eagles 
(Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3,  4),  language  which  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  a  survey  of  the  mountains 
and  glens  of  Edom.  Everywhere  we  meet  with 
caves  and  grottoes  hewn  in  the  soft  sandstone 
strata.  Those  at  Petra  are  well  known.  [Petra.] 
Their  form  and  an-angements  show  that  most  of 
them  were  onginally  intended  for  habitations. 
They  have  closets  and  recesses  suitable  for  family 
uses,  and  many  have  windows.  The  nature  of  the 
rock  and  the  form  of  the  cliffs  made  excavation  an 
easier  work  than  erection,  besides  the  additional 
security,  comfort,  and  permanence  of  such  abodes. 
Indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mercial Nabatheans  were  the  first  who  introduced 
buildings  into  Edom.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also 
that  the  Edomites,  when  they  took  possession  of 
southern  Palestine,  followed  even  there  their  old 
mode  of  life,  and  excavated  caves  and  grottoes 
everywhere  through  the  country.  So  Jerome  in 
his  Commentary  on  Obadiah  writes — "  Omnis  Aus- 
tralis  regio  Idumaeorum  de  Eleutheropoli  usque  ad 
Petram  ct  Ailam  (Jiaec  est  possessio  Esau)  in  spe~ 
cubus  kahitatiunculas  habet  ;  et  propter  nimios 
calores  solis,  quia  meridiana  pi'ovincia  est,  subter- 
^aneis  tuguriis  utitur.*'  During  a  visit  to  this 
region  in  1857  the  writer  of  this  article  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a  large  number  of  these 
caverns,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  ranking  them 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  their  kind  in  the 
world.  [Eleuthekopolis.]  The  nature  of  the 
climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  their  gre^t 
sizCj  render  them  healthy,  pleasant,  and  commo- 
dious habitations,  while  their  security  made  them 
specially  suitable  to  a  country  exposed  in  every  age 
to  incessant  attacks  of  robbers.  [J.  L.  P.] 

ED'EEI,  1.  (^yinN  ;  'Upa^iv,  and  'E5pa;fi/ ; 

Euseb.  Onom.  Adpaa  ;  Arab,  c  .ij).  one  of  the 

two  capital  cities  of  Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  33  ;  Deut. 
i.  4,  iii.  10  ;  Josh,  xii.  4).  In  Scripture  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  victory  gained  by 
the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under  Og  their 
king,  and  the  territory  thus  acquired.  Not  a  single 
allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
God's  people,  though  it  was  within  the  territoiv 
allotted  to  the  half  tribe  of  Mauasseh  (Num.  xxxii. 
33),  and  it  continued  to  be  a  large  and  impoi'tant 
city  down  to  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing  the 
name  Edr'a,  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  wliich 
projects  from  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Lejah.  [Aii- 
GOB.]  The  site  is  a  strange  one — without  water, 
without  access,  except  over  rocks  and  thi'ouo-h  de- 
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files  all  but  impracticable.  Strength  and  secuiity 
seem  to  have  been  the  grand  objects  in  view.  The 
rodiy  promontory  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide 
by  two  miles  and  a  half  long ;  it  has  an  elevation 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  plain, 
which  spreads  out  from  it  on  each  side,  flat  as  a 
sea,  and  of  rare  fertility.  The  i-uins  are  nearly 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  have  a  strange 
wild  look,  rising  up  in  blaclc  shattered  masses  from 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  black  i-ocks.  A  num- 
ber of  the  old  houses  still  remain  ;  they  are  low, 
massive,  and  gloomy,  and  some  of  fliem  are  half 
buried  beneath  heaps  of  rubbish.  In  these  the  pre- 
■  sent  inhabitants  reside,  selecting  such  apartments  as 
are  best  fitted  for  comfort  and  security.  The  short 
Greek  inscriptions  which  ai-e  here  and  there  seen 
over  the  doors  prove  that  the  houses  are  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Koman  dominion.  Edr'a  was  at 
one  time  adorned  with  a  considerable  number  of 
public  edifices,  but  time  and  the  chances  of  war 
have  left  most  of  them  shapeless  heaps  of  ruin. 
iVlany  Greek  inscriptions  are  met  with;  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  of  the  Christian  age,  and  of  no 
historic  value. 

The  identity  of  this  site  with  the  Edrei  of  Scrip- 
ture has  been  questioned  by  many  writers,  who 
follow  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Eusebius  ( Onom. 
s.  V.  Esdrei  and  Astarot/i),  and  place  the  capital 
of  Bashan  at  the  modem  Der'a,  a  tew  miles  farther 
south.  The  following  reasons  have  induced  the 
present  writer  to  regard  Edr'a  as  the  true  site  of 
Edrei.  1st.  The  situation  is  such  as  would  na- 
turally be  selected  for  a  capital  city  in  early  and 
troublous  times  by  the  rulers  of  a  warlike  na- 
tion. The'  principles  of  fortification  were  then 
little  known,  and  consequently  towns  and  villages 
were  built  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  in  the  midst  of 
rocky  fastnesses.  The  advantages  of  Edr'a  in  this 
respect  are  seen  at  a  glance.  Der'a,  on  the  other 
hand,  lies  in  the  open  country,  without  any  natural 
advantages,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  every  invader. 
It  is  difficult  to  belfeve  that  the  warlike  Rephaims 
would  have  erected  a  royal  city  in  such  a  position,  i 
2nd.  The  dwelUngs  oi Edr'a  possess  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  remote  antiquity — massive  walls,  stone 
roofs,  stone  doors.  3rd.  The  name  Edrei, "  strength," 
is  not  only  descriptive  of  the  site,  but  it  con-e- 
sponds  more  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Edr'a  than  to 
Der'a.  In  opposition  to  these  we  have  the  state- 
ment in  Eusebius  that  Edrei  was  in  his  day  called 
Adara,  and  was  24  Roman  miles  from  Bostra. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  to  Der'a, 
which,  as  lying  on  a  great  road,  was  better  known 
to  him  than  Edr'a,  and  thus  he  was  led  hastily  to 
identify  it  with  Edrei. 

It  is  probable  that  Edrei  did  not  remain  long  in 
possession  of  the  Israelites.  May  it  not  be  that 
they  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  position 
within  the  borders  of  a  wild  region  infested  by 
numerous  i-obber  bauds?  The  Lejah  is  the  ancient 
Argnb,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  stronghold  of 
the  Geshurites ;  and  they  perhaps  subsequently 
occupied  Edlci  (Josh.  .\ii.  4,  5).  The  monuments 
now  existing  show  that  it  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant town  from  the  time  the  Komans  took  pos- 
session of  Bashan ;  and  that  it,  and  not  Der'a,  was  i 
the  episcopal  city  of  Adraa,  which  ranked  next  to  I 
Bosti-a  (Iceland,  Pal.  pp.  219,  22.3,  548).  In  A.D. 
H42,  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  HI.  made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  Adraa,  then  popularly  called 
Civitas  Benuirdi  de  Stuiii-jm,  but  they  encounttM-ed 
such  obstacles  in  the  diffiault  natuie  of  the  gi'ound,  I 
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the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  valour  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  At 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  piesent  writer  in  1 854 
the  population  amounted  to  about  fifty  families,  of 
which  some  eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the  rest 
Mohammedan.  A  full  account  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Edrei  is  given  in  Porter's  Five  Years 
in  Damascus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  220  sq.,  and  Handbook  for 
Sijria  and  Palestine,  pp.  532  sq.  See  also  Bnrck- 
hardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  57  sq.  ;  Bucking- 
ham's Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  274. 

2.  A  town  of  northeiTi  Palestine,  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  situated  near  Kedesh.  It  is 
only  once  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Josh.  xix.  37). 
The  name  signifies  "strength,"  or  a  "stronghold." 
About  two  miles  south  of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rocky 
hill  called  Tell  Khuraiheh,  the  "  Tell  of  the  injin ;" 
with  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  on  the 
summit  and  a  rock-hewn  tomb  in  its  side.  It  is 
evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that  of  the 
long-lost  Edrei.  The  strength  of  the  position,  and 
its  neai'ness  to  Kedesh,  give  probability  to  the  sup- 
positi(in.  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  36.5) 
suggests  the  identity  of  Tell  Khuraibeh  with  Hazor. 
For  the  objections  to  this  theory  see  Portei-'s  Hand- 
book for  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  442.     [ J.  L.  P.] 

EDUCATION.  Although  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of 
parents  to  .teach  their  children  its  precepts  and 
principles  (Ex.  xii.  26,  xiii.  8,  14;  Dent.  iv.  5,  9, 
10,  vi.  2,  7,  20,  xi.  19,  21;  Acts  xxii.  3;  2 
Tim.  iii.  15  ;  Hist,  of  Susanna,  3  ;  Joseph,  c.  Ap. 
ii.  16,  17,  25),  yet  there  is  little  trace  among 
the  Hebrews  in  earlier  times  of  education  in  any 
other  subjects.  The  wisdom,  therefore,  and  in- 
struction, of  which  so  much  is  said  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  is  to  be  understood  chiefly  of  moral  and 
religious  discipline,  imparted,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Law,  by  the  teaching  and  under  the 
example  of  parents  (Prov.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1, 
7,  20,  viii.  1,  ix.  1,  10,  xii.  1,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  24, 
xxxi.).  Implicit  exceptions  to  this  statement  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  instances  of  Moses  himself, 
who  was  brought  up  in  all  Egyptian  learning 
(Acts  vii.  22);  of  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job, 
who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  natural  histoi-y 
and  in  the  astronomy  of  the  day  (Job  xxxviii.  31, 
xxxix.  xl.  xli.)  ;  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  in 
captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17);  and  above  aill,  in  the 
intellectual  gifts  and  acquirements  of  Solomon, 
which  were  even  more  renowned  than  his  political 
greatness  (1  K.  iv.  29,  34,  x.  1-9  ;  2  Chr.  ix. 
1-8),  and  the  memory  of  which  has,  with  much 
exaggeration,  been  widely  preseiwed  in  Oriental 
tradition.  The  statement  made  above  may,  liow- 
ever,  in  all  probability  be  taken  as  representing 
the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  Hebrew  education,  both 
at  the  time  when  the  Law  was  best  obsei-ved,  and 
also  when,  after  periods  of  national  decline  from  the 
llosaic  standard,  attempts  were  made  by  monai'chs, 
as  Jehoshaphat  or  Jcsiah,  or  by  propliets,  as  Elijah 
or  Isaiah,  to  entiirce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate  reform 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  that  standard  (2  K.  xvii.  13,  xxii.  8-20;  2  Chi-, 
xvii.  7,  9  ;   1  K.  xix.  14  ;  Is.  i.  et  scq.). 

In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  eai-fier  Scriptures,  together 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  Ecclus., 
and  Ecclus.  xxxvui.  24,  26,  xxxix.  1-11).  St. 
Jerome  .ndds  that  Jewish  children  weie  taught  to 
say  by  heart  the  genealogies  (Hieronym.  on  Titus, 
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iii.  9;  Calmet,  Divt.  Genealogie).  Parents  were* 
required  to  teach  their  children  some  trade,  and  he 
who  failed  to  do  so  was  said  to  be  virtually 
teaching  his  child  to  steal  (Mishn.  Kiddush.  ii. 
2,  vol.  iii.  p.  413;  Sarenhus. ;  Lightfoot,  Chron. 
Temp,  on  Acts  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  79). 

The  sect  of  the  Essenes,  though  themselves  ab- 
juring man-iage,  were  anxious  to  undertake  and 
csvreful  in  carrying  out  the  education  of  children, 
but  confined  its  subject  matter  chiefly  to  morals 
and  the  Divine  Law  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §12; 
Philo,  Qworf  omnis  probus  liber,  vol.  ii.  458,  ed. 
Mangey;   §12,  Tauchn.). 

Previous  to  the  captivity,  the  chief  depositaries 
of  learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges,  fi'om  which 
m  most  cases  (see-  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that 
succession  of  public  teachers,  who  at  various  times 
endeavoured  to  reform  the  moral  and  religious 
conduct  of  both  rulers  and  people.  [SCHOOLS  OF 
Prophets.]  In  these  schools  the  Law  was  pro- 
bably the  cliief  subject  of  instruction ;  the  study  of 
languages  was  little  followed  by  any  Jews  till  after 
the  captivity,  but  fiom  that  time  the  number  of 
Jews  residing  in  foreign  counti'ies  must  have  made 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  more  common 
than  before  (see  Acts  xxi.  37).  From  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Romans, 
parents  were  forbidden  to  instruct  their  children  in 
Greek  literature  (Mishn.  Sotah,  c.  ix.  15,  vol.  iii. 
p.  307,  308,  Surenh.). 

Besides  the  prophetical  schools  instruction  was 
given  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere, 
but  their  subjects  were  doubtless  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  religion  and  worahip  (Lev.  x,  11; 
Ez.  xliv.  23,  24;  1  Chr.  xxv.  7,  8;  Blal.  ii.  7). 
Those  sovereigns  who  exhibited  any  anxiety  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  religious  element  in  the  Jewish 
polity,  were  conspicuous  in  enfoi'cing  the  religious 
education  of  the  people  (2  Chi-,  xvii.  7,  8,  9,  xix. 
5,  8,  11;  2  K.  xxiii.  2). 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there 
must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial 
district  of  Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
their  reputation  in  this  respect.  The  "  writers " 
of  that  tribe  are  represented  (Judg.  v.  14)  by  the 
same  word  "IDD,  used  m  that  passage  of  the  levymg 
of  an  army  or,  perhaps,  of  a  militaiy  officer  (Ges. 
p.  966)  as  is  applied  to  Ezra,  in  reference  to  the 
Law  (Ezr.  vii.  6);  to  Seraiah,  David's,  scribe  or 
secretary.  (2  Sam.  viii.  17) ;  to  Shebna,  scribe  to 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  37) ;  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv, 
6);  Baruch,  scribe  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  32), 
and  others  filling  like  offices  at  various  times. 
The  municipal  officers  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a  staif  of 
well-educated  persons  in  their  various  depai-tments 
under  the  recorder  I^STO,  or  historiographer,  whose 
busmess  whs  to  compile  memorials  of  the  reign  (2 
Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24;  2  K.  xviii.  18;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8).  Learning,  in  the  sense  above  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and 
educated  persons  were  treated  with  gi-eat  respect, 
and,  according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  were  called 
"  sons  of  the  noble,"  and  allowed  to  talvc  precedence 
of  others  at  table  (Lightfoot,  Chr.  Temp.  Acts 
xvii.  vol.  ii,  79,  fol. ;  ffor.  Ilebr.  Luke  xiv.  8-24, 
ii.  540).  The  same  authority  deplores  the  de- 
generacy' of  later  times  in  this '  respect  (Mishn. 
Sotfih,  ix.  15,  vol.  iii,  308,  Suren.). 
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To  the  schools  of  the  Prophets  succeeded,  after 
the  captivity,  the  synagogues,  which  were  either 
themselves  used  a^  schools  or  had  places  near  them 
for  that  pui-pose.  In  most  cities  there  was  at  lea.t 
one,  and  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  some,  394, 
according  to  others,  460  (Calmet,  Diet.  Ecoles.). 
It  was  from  these  schools  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
various  teachers  presiding  over  them,  of  whom 
Gamaliel,  Sammai,  and  Hillel  were  among  the 
most  famous,  that  many  of  those  traditions  and 
refinements  proceeded  by  which  the  Law  was  in 
our  Lord's  time  encumbered  and  obscured,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  represented,  though 
in  a  highly  exaggerated  degi'ce,  by  the  Talmud. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  in- 
heriting and  probably  enlarging  the  traditions  of 
their  predecessors,  were  maintained  for  a  long  time 
at  Japhne  in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias, '  the 
most  famous  of  all,  and  Sepphoris,  These  schools 
in  process  of  time  were  dispersed  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  by  degi'ees  destroyed.  According  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Mishna,  boys  at  five 
years  of  age  were  to  begin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten 
the  Mishng,,  at  thirteen  they  became  subject  to 
the  whole  Law  (see  Luke  ii.  46),  at  fifteen  they 
entered  the  Gemara  (Mishna  Pirk.  Ah.  iv.  20, 
V.  21,  vol.  iv.  pp.  460,  482,  486,  Surenhus.). 
Teachers  were  treated  with  gi-eat  respect,  and  both 
pupils  and  teachers  were  exhorted  to  respect  each 
other.  Physical  science  fomied  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction  {ib.  iii,  18).  Unmanned  men  and 
women  were  not  allowed  to  be  teachers  of  boys 
{Kiddush.  iv.  13,  vol.  iii.  p.  383).  In  the  schools 
the  Rabbins  sat  on  raised  seats,  and  the  scholai's, 
according  to  their  age,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on 
the  gi-ound  (Lightfoot  on  Luke  ii.  46  ; ,  Philo,  ibid. 
12,  ii.  458,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical 
schools  included  within  their  scope  the  instruction 
of  females,  who  were  occasionally  invested  with 
authority  similar  to  that  of  the  Prophets  them- 
selves (Judg.  iv.  4  ;  2  K.  xxii.  14).  Needlework 
formed  a  large  but  by  no  means  the  only  subject 
of  instniction  imparted  to  females,  whose  position 
in  society  and  in  the  household  must  by  no  means 
be  considered  as  represented  in  modern  Oriental — 
including  Mohammedan — usage  (see  Prov.  xxxi.  16, 
26 ;  Hist,  of  Sus.  3  ;  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  x.  39  ;  Acts 
xiii.  50;  2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Among  modern  Mohammedans,  education,  even 
of  boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary  Idnd,  and  of 
females  still  more  limited.  In  one  respect  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  hkeness  or  the  caricature  of 
the  Jewish  system,  viz.  that  besides  the  most 
common  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  Kuran  is  made 
the  staple,  if  not  the  only  subject  of  instruction. 
In  Oriental  schools,  both  Jewish  and  Mohamme- 
dan, the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar  with 
chalk  on  tablets  which  are  cleaned  for  a  fresh 
lesson.  All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud  ; 
faults  are  usually  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet. 
Female  children  are,  among  Mohammedans,  seldom 
taught  to  read  or  write.  A  few  chapters  of  the 
Kui-dn  are  learnt  by  heart,  and  in  some  schools 
they  are  taught  embroideiy  and  needlework.  In 
Persia  there  are  many  public  schools  and  colleges, 
but  the  children  of  the  wealthier  parents  "are 
mostly  taught  at  home.  The  Kmdn  forms  the 
staple  of  instruction,  being  regarded  as  the  model 
not  oijly  of  doctrine  but  of  style,  and  the  text- 
book of  all   science.      In    the   colleges,  however 
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mathematics  are  taught  to  some  extent  (Jahn, 
Arch.  BiU.  §§10B,  166,  Engl.  Tr. ;  Shaw,  Tra- 
vels, p.  194  ;  RauwolfF,  Travels,  c.  vii.  p.  60  ; 
Burokhardt,  Syria,  p.  326-;  Travels  in  Arabia,  i. 
275;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  p.  95  ;  Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.,  i.  p.  89,  93;  Englishw.  in  Eg.,  ii.  28,  31  ; 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  6,  395;  Chardin,  Voyages, 
iv.  224  (Langles) ;  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  214,  215  ; 
Pietro  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  ii.  p.  188).  [Schools 
OF  Prophets.]  '  [H.  W.  P.] 

EG'LAH  {rhyS,,  "aheifer;"  MjiKSiiii'KyKi.; 
Egla),  one  of  David's  mves  during  his  reign  in 
Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  his  son  Ithream  (2  Sam. 
iii.  5  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3).  In  both  lists  the  same  order 
is  preserved,  Eglah  being  the  sixth  and  last,  and  in 
both  is  she  distinguished  by  the  special  title  of 
David's  "  wife."  According  to  the  ancient  Hebrew 
tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qiuxest.  Hebr.  on 
2  Sam.  iii.  5,  vi.  23)  she  was  Michal,  the  wife  of 
his  youth  ;  and  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  Ithream. 
A  name  of  this  signification  is  common  amongst 
the  Arabs  at  the  present  day. 

EGLA'IM  (D;^2K  =  "two  ponds;"  'Aya^ef/i; 
Gallim),  a  place  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8,  and  there 
apparently  as  one  of  the  most  remote  points  on  the 
boundary  of  Moab.  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
En-eglaim.  a  town  of  this  name  was  known  to 
Eusebius  (Onom.  Agallim),  who  places  it  8  miles 
to  the  south  of  Areopolis,  i.  e.  Ar-Moab  (^Eabba). 
Exactly  in  that  position,  howevei',  stands  Kerak, 
the  ancient  Kir  Moab. 

A  town  named  Agalla  Is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
with  Zoar  and  other  places  as  in  the  country  of  the 
Arabians  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §4). 

With  most  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Eglaim  yet  awaits  further  research  for  its 
identification,  [G.] 

EG'LOlSr  (P^W  ;  'E7Xi/i ;  Joseph.  '^y\!i>v ; 
Eglon),  a  king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii,  12  ff.), 
who,  aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Amalekites, 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  took  **  the  city  of  palm- 
trees,"  or  Jericho  (Joseph.).  Here  he  built  him- 
self a  palace  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  4,  §1  ff.),  and 
continued  for  eighteen  years  (Judg.  and  Joseph.) 
to  oppress  the  children  of  Israel,  who  paid  him 
tribute  (Joseph.).  Whether  he  resided  at  Jericho 
peraianently,  or  only  during  the  summer  months 
(Judg.  iii.  20  ;  Joseph.),  he  seems  to  have  formed 
a  famihar  intimacy  (^<rvvfj6irjs,  Joseph,  not  Judg.) 
with  Ehud,  sl  young  Israelite  (^veavias,  Joseph.), 
who  lived  in  Jericho  (Joseph,  not  Judg.),  and 
who, ,  by  means  of  repeated  presents,  became  a 
favourite  courtier  of  the  monarch.  Josephus  re- 
presents this  intimacy  as  having  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention  of 
intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a  present  being 
ni.aJe,  viz.,  that  which  immediately  preceded  the 
death  of  Eglon.  The  circumstances  attending  this 
tragical  event  are  somewhat  differently  given  in 
Judges  and  in  Josephus.  That  Ehud  had  the  entree 
of  the  palace  is  implied  in  Judges  (iii.  19),  but 
more  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges 
the  Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii.  15) ;  in 
Josephus  Ehud  wins  his  favour  by  repeated  pre- 
sents of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes, 
the  offering  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene, 
which  are  separated  by  the  temporary  withdiawal 
of  Ehud  (18,  19);  in  Josephus  there  is  but  one 
scene.     The  present  is  offered,  the  attendants  are 
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dismissed,  and  the  king  enters  into  friendly  conver- 
sation (dfu\iav)  with  Ehud.  In  Judges  the  place 
seems  to  change  from  the  reception-room  into  the 
"  summer-paj-lour,"  where  Ehud  found  him  upon 
his  return  (cf  18,  20).  In  Josephus  the  entire 
action  takes  place  in  the  summer-parlour  (Sw/xiJ- 
Tiov).  In  Judges  the  king  exposes  himself  to  the 
dagger  by  rising  apparently  in  respect  for  the  divine 
message  which  Ehud  professed  to  communicate 
(Patrick,  ad  loc.)  :  in  Josephus  it  is  a  dream  which 
Ehud  pretends  to  reveal,  and  the  king,  in  delighted 
anticipation,  springs  up  from  his  throne.  The 
obesity  of  Eglon,  and  the  consequent  impossibihty 
of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (vid.  Judg.  iii.  17,  fat,  hanlos,  LXX. ; 
but  "  crassus,"  Vulg.,  and  so  Gfesen.  Lbx.), 

After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehud  repaired 
to  Seirah  (improp.  Scii-ath;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  sub 
v.),  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iii.  26,  27),  or 
Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  six.  50).  To  this  wild 
central  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  plains 
E.  and  W.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites  by  sound 
of  horn  (a  national  custom  according  to  Joseph. ; 
A.  V.  "a  trampet").  Descending  from  the  hills 
they  fell  upon  the  Moabites,  dismayed  and  demo- 
ralized by  the  death  of  their  king  (Joseph,  not 
Judg.).  The  gi'eater  number  were  killed  at  once, 
but  10,000  men  made  for  the  Jordan  with  the 
view  of  crossing  into  their  own  country.  The 
Israelites,  however,  had  already  seized  the  fords, 
and  not  one  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  escaped.  As 
a  reward  lor  his  conduct  Ehud  was  appointed  Judge 
(Joseph,  not  Judg.). 

■Note. — The  "quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal" 
(iii.  19)  :  in  the  margin  better,  as  in  Dent.  vii.  25, 
"  graven  images  "  (Patrick  ad  loc. :  cf.  Gesen.  Heb. 

Lex.  sub  V.  Cl''^,*pS).  [T.  E.  B.] 

EG'LON  (|i^3J? ;  in  Josh.  x.  "OSoWtiM,  Vaf 
and  Alex.;  Al\ifi,  ''EyKdji;  Eglon,  Aglon), atovn 
of  Judah  in  the  Shefelah  or  low  countiy  (Josh, 
XV.  39).  Dui-ing  the  straggles  of  the  conquest, 
Eglon  was  one  of  a  confederacy  of  five  towns, 
which  under  Jerasalem  attempted  resistance,  by 
attacking  Gibeon  after  the  treaty  of  the  latter  with 
Israel.  Eglon  was  then  Amorite,  and  the  name  of 
its  king  Debir  (Josh.  x.  3-5).  The  stoi-y  of  the 
overthrow  of  this  combmation  is  too  well-known  to 
need  notice  here  (x.  23-25,  &c.).  Eglon  was  soon 
after  visited  by  Joshua  and  destroyed  (x.  34,  35, 
xii.  12).  The  name  doubtless  survives  in  the  mo- 
dern Ajlan,  "a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,"  "pot- 
sherds," and  "  scattered  heaps  of  unhewn  stones," 
covering  a  "  round  hillock  "  (Porter,  Handb. ;  Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  183  ;  Rob.  ii.  49),  about  10  miles 
from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  and  14  from 
Gaza,  on  the  south  of  the  gi-eat  maritime  plain. 

In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  given  as  Eglon  quae  et 
Odollam ;  and  its  situation  stated  as  10  miles  east 
of  Eleutheropolis.  The  identification  with  Adullam 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in 
Josh,  X.,  as  given  above ;  and  it  is  to  the  site  of 
that  place,  and  not  of  Eglon,  that  the  remarks  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  refer.  'This  will  be  seen  on 
compai'ing  Adollam.  No  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  [G.] 

E'GYPT  (DnsD,  D^nvD  v^^?,  li^i?,  g™t-  ■>• 

'"ISO;  AlyvTTTos;  Aegyptus),  a' countiy  occupy- 
ing tlie  north-eastern  angle  of  Africa,  and  lying 
between  N.  lat.  31"  37'  and  24»  1',  and  E.  long. 
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27°  13'  and  34°  12'.  Its  limits  appeal-  to  have  been 
always  veiy  nearly  the  same.  In  Ezekiel  (xxix.  10, 
XXX.  0),  according  to  tlie  obviously-correct  render- 
ing [Migdol],  the  whole  country  is  spoken  of  as 
extending  from  Migdol  to  8ycnc,  which  indicates  the 
same  limits  to  the  east  and  the  south  as  at  present. 
E?ypt  seems,  however,  to  have  been  always  held ,  ex- 
cept by  the  modem  geographers,  to  include  no  more 
than  the  tract  irrigated  by  the  Nile  lying  within  the 
limits  we  have  specified.  The  deserts  were  at  all  times 
wholly  different  from  the  valley,  and  their  tribes, 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 

Names. — The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible  is  "  Mizraim,"  or  more  fully  "  the  land  of  Miz- 
raira."  In  form  Mizraim  ^s  a  dual,  and  accordingly 
it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plural  verb.  When, 
therefore,  in  Gen.  x.  6,  Mizraim  is  mentioned  as  a  son 
of  Ham,*  we  must  not  conclude  that  anything  more 
is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  colonized  by  de- 
scendants of  Ham.  The  dual  number  doubtless' 
indicates  the  natural  division  of  the  country  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  region,  the  plain  of  the  Delta  and 
tl'.e  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  has  been  commonly 
divided  at  all  times.  The  singular  Mazor .  also 
occurs,  and  some  suppose  that  it  indicates  Lower 
Egypt,  the  dual  only  properly  meaning  the  whole 
country  (thus  Gesenius,  Thes.  s.  m.  "IIVD.  D'nVfO), 
but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for  this  assertion.  The 
mention  of  Mizraim  and  Pathros  together  (Is.  xi. 
1 1  ;  Jer.  xliv.  1,15),  even  if  we  adopt  the  explana- 
tion which  supposes  Mizraim  to  be  in  these  places  by 
a  late  usage  put  for  Mazor,  by  no  means  proves  that 
since  Pathros  is^  part  of  Egypt,  Mizraim,  orrather 
Mazor,  is  here  a  part  also.  The  mention  together 
of  a  part  of  a  country  as  well  as  the  whole  is  very 
usual  in  Hebrew  phraseology.  Gesenius  thinks 
that  the  Hebrews  supposed  the  word  11 VD  to 
mean  a  limit,  although  he  admits  it  may  have 
bad  a  different  Egyptian  origin.  Since  we  cannot 
trace  it  to  Egyptian,  except  as  a  translation,  we 
consider  it  a  purely  Semitic  word,  as  indeed 
would  be  most  likely.  Gesenius  finds  the  signi- 
fication "  limit"  in  the  Arabic  name  of  Egypt, 
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;  but  this  word  also  means  "  red  mud,"  the 


colour  intended  being  either  red  or  reddish  brown. 
Egypt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  Dn  |'"IN 
"  the  land  of  Ham "  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27  \  comp. 
lx,\viii,  51),  a  name  most  probably  referring  to 
Ham  the  son  of  Noah  [Ham]  ;  and  3n"l,  Eahab, 
"the  proud"  or  "insolent"  [Rahab]  :  both 
these  appear  to  be  poetical  appellations.  The 
common  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  country  is 
written  in  hieroglyphics  KEM,  which  was  perhaps 
pronounced  Chem  ;  the  demotic  foi-m  is  KEMEE  ". 
(Brugsch,  Geographische  Imchriften,  i.  p.  73,  No. 
362);  and  the  Coptic  foi-ms  ai'e  ^^JULK' 
XH-M-I  (M);  KHXte,  KHJt«.H  (S),  and 
KHJULI  (B).'>  This  name  signifies,  alike  in  the 
ancient  language  and  in  Coptic^  "  black,"  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  land  on  ac- 
count of  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil  (comp. 
Pint,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  33.  ^ti  tV  AtyvTrrov  eV 
Tois  iiii\i<TTa  ix.f\iyyeiov  oSffttv,  Sffwep  rh  fis- 
\av  Tov  otpdaKfiov,  Xri/xiaj/  KaXovci).     It  would 


seem,  as  thus  descriptive  of  the  physical  character 
of  the  land,  to  be  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Mazor, 
if  the  meaning  we  have  as.signed  to  that  word  be 
the  true  one.  In  this  case  it  would  appear  strange 
that  it  should  correspond  in  sound  to  Ham,  and  in 
sense  to  Mazor  or  Mizraim.  It  is  probable,  however 
(comp.  Plut.  I.  c),  that  it  also  corresponded  in 
sense  to  Ham,  implying  warmth  as  well  as  dark- 

ness.  In  Arabic  we  find  the  cognate  word  I  ^,~^ 
"  black  fetid  mud"  {Kdrmos),  or  "black  mud" 
(Sihdh,  MS.),  which  suggests  the  identity  of  Ham 
and  Mazor.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  conjec- 
ture that  Ivem  is  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham, 
and  also  of  Mazor,  these  two  wiirds  being  similar  or 
even  the  same  in  sense.  The  name  Ham  may  have 
been  prophetically  given  to  Noah's  son  as  the  proge- 
nitor of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  neighbouring 
hot  or  dark  countries.  The  other  hieroglyphic  names 
of  Egypt  appear  to  be  of  a  poetical  character. 

Under  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower,  "the  two  regions"  TA-TEE? 
called  respectively  "the  Southei-n  Region"  TA- 
RES, and  "the  Northern  Region"  TA-MEHEET. 
There  were  different  crowns  for  the  two  regions, 
that  of  Upper  Egypt  being  white,  and  that  of 
Lower  Egypt  red,  the  two  together  composing 
the  pscheut.  The  sovereign  had  a  special  title 
as  ruler  of  each  region  :  of  Upper  Egypt  he  was 
SUTEN,  "  king,"  and  of  Lower  Egypt  SHEBT, 
"bee,"  the  two  combined  forming  the  common 
title  SUTEN-SHEBT.  The  initial  sign  of  the 
former  name  is  a  bent  reed,  which  illustrates  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression  in  Pales- 
tine as  to  the  danger  of  tnisting  to  the  Pharaohs 
and  Egypt  (1  K.  xviii.  21  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  6  ;  Ez. 
xxix.  6)  ;  the  latter  name  may  throw  light  upon  the 
comparison  of  the  king  of  Egypt  to  a  fly,  and  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  a  bee  (Is.  vii.  18).  It  must  be 
remarked  that  Upper  Egypt  is  always  mentioned 
before  Lower  Egypt,  and  that  the  crown  of  the 
former  in  the  pscheut  i-ises  above  that  of  the  latter. 
In  subsequent  times  this  double  division  obtained. 
Manetho  speaks  of  r-fjv  re  &vio  Kol  Kdru  x^pav 
(ap.  Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  14),  and  under  the  Ptolemies 
^affiK^iis  Tuv  Te  &V01  Kai  tQv  icdrut  x^P^^ 
(Rosetta  Stone)  occurs,  as  equivalent  to  the  title 
mentioned  above.  In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Upper  Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Hepbi- 
nomis  and  the  Thebai's,  making  altogether  three 
provinces,  but  the  division  of  the  whole  country 
into  two  was  even  then  the  most  usual. 

Superficies. — Egypt  has  a  supei-ficies  of  about 
9582  square  geogi'aphical  miles  of  soil,  which  the 
Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilise.  This  com- 
putation includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as  sandy 
tracts  which  can  be  inundated,  and  the  whole  space 
either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no  more  than 
about  5626  square  miles.  Anciently  2735  square 
miles  more  may  have  been  cultivated,  and  now  it 
Would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim  about  1295 
square  miles.  These  computations  are  those  of 
Colonel  Jacotin  and  M.  Estfeve,  given  in  the  Memoir 
of  the  foi-mer  in  the  gi'eat  French  work  (Description 
de  I'Egypte,  2nd  ed.  x-vili.  pt.  II.  pp.  101,  et  seqq.). 
They  must  be  very  nearly  tme  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  country  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Lane  calcu- 
lated the  extent  of  the  cultivated  land  in  A.  H.  777, 


'  The  system  of  transcribing  ancient  Egyptian  is 
that  ^vcn  by  the  writer,  in  the  Mncyelopaedia  Bri- 
taTmica,  8th 'ed.  art.  "  Hieroglyphics." 


■■  The  letters  M,  S,  and  B  denote  here  and  else- 
where the  Memphitic,  Sahidic,  and  Bashmuric  dia- 
lects. 
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A.D.  1373-6,  to  bo  5500  square  geogi'aphioal  miles, 
from  a  list  of  the  cultivated  lands  of"  towns  and 
villages  appended  to  De  Sacy's  Abd  Allatif.  He 
thinks  this  list  may  be  underrated.  M.  Mengin 
made  the  cultivated  land  much  less  in  1821,  but 
since  then  much  waste  territory  has  been  reclaimed 
(Mrs.  ?oole,  Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  i.  p.  85). 
The  chief  differences  in  the  character  of  the  surface 
in  the  times  before  the  Christian  era  were  tliat  the 
long  valley  through  which  flowed  the  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was  then  cultivated,  and 
that  the  Gulf  of  Suez  extended  much  further  north 
than  at  present. 

Names. — From  a  remote  period  Egypt  was  di- 
vided into  Nomes,  JIESPU,  sing.  HESP,  each  one 
of  which  had  its  special  objects  of  worship.  The 
monuments  show  that  this  division  was  as  old  as 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  which  began 
B.C.  cir.  2082.  They  ai-e  said  to  have  been  first  36 
in  number.  Ptolemy  enumerates  44,  and  Pliny  46  ; 
afterwards  they  were  further  increased.  There  is  no 
distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible,  In  the  LXX. 
version  indeed,  n3700  (Is.  xi.x.  2)  is  rendered  bv 
vojxos,  but  we  have  no  wan-ant  lor  translating  it 
otherwise  than  "  kingdom."  It  is  probable  that  at 
that  time  there  were  two,  if  not  three,  kingdoms  in 
the  country.  Two  provinces  or  districts  of  Egypt 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Pathros  and  Caphtor ; 
the  former  appears  to  have  been  pai-t  of  Upper  Egypt, 
the  latter  was  certainly  so,  alid  must  be  represented 
by  the  Coptite  Nome,  altliough  no  doubt  of  gi'cater 
extent.     [Pathkos;  Capiitoe.] 

General  appearance.  Climate,  ^c. — The  general 
appearance  of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  days  of  Moses.  The  Delta  was 
always  a  vast  level  plain,  although  of  old  more 
perfectly  watered  than  now  by  the  branches  of 
the  Nile  and  numerous  canals,  while  the  nan'ow 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  suffered  still  less 
alteration.  Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must 
have  been  abundant;  whereas  now  they  have  al- 
most disappeared,  except  in  the  lakes.  The  whole 
country  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertihty, 
which  especially  strikes  the  beholder  when  the  rich 
green  of  the  fields  is  contrasted  with  the  utteriy-bare 
yellow  mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert 
on  either  side.  Thus  the  plain  of  Jordan  before  the 
cities  were  destroyed  was,  we  read,  "  well  watered 

every  where" "  [even]  like  a  garden  of  the 

Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt "  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  The 
cliinate  is  equable  and  healthy.  Bain  is  not  very 
unfrequont  on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very 
rare.  Cultivation  nowhere  depends  upon  it.  This 
absence  of  rain  is  mentioned  in  Dent.  Cxi.  10,  11) 
as  rendering  artificial  inigation  necessary,  unlike 
the  case  of  Palestine,  and  in  Zech.  (xiv.  18)  as 
peculiar  to  the  country.  Egypt  has  been  visited 
at  all  ages  by  severe  pestilences,  but  it  cannot  be 
determined  that  any  of  those  of  ancient  times  were 
of  the  character  of  the  modern  Plague.  The  plague 
with  which  the  Egyptians  are  threatened  in  Zech. 
{I.  0.)  is  described  by  a  word,  nS3D,  which  is 
not  specially  applicable  to  a  pestilence  of  their 
country  (see  ver.  12).  Cutaneous  disorders,  which 
have  always  been  very  prevalent  in  Egypt,  are 
distinctly  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the  country 
(Deut.  vii.  15,  xxviii.  27,  35,  60,  and  perhaps 
Ex.  XV.  20,  though  here  the  reference  may  be 
to  ibe  Plague  of  Boils),  and  as  punishmeuts  to  the 
Israelites  in  case  of  disobedience,  whereas  if  they 
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obeyed  they  were  to  be  preserved  from  them. 
The  Egyptian  calumny  that  made  the  Israelites  a 
body  of  lepers  and  unclean  (Jos.  c.  Apion.)  is  thus 
refuted,  and  the  traditional  tale  as  to  the  Exodus 
given  by  Manetho  shown  to  be  altogether  wrong  in 
its  main  facts  which  depend  upon  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Famines  are  frequent,  and  one  in  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  time  of  the  Fittimee  Khaleefeh 
El-Mustansir-biUah,  seems  to  have  been  even  more 
severe  than  that  of  Joseph.     [Famine.] 

Geology. — The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  and  the 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky  deserts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either  side  of  the 
plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook  the  valley, 
above  which  they  rise  so*  steeply  as  from  the  river 
to  present  the  aspect  of  cliffs.  The  foi-mation  is 
limestone  as  far  as  a  little  above  Thebes,  where 
sandstone  begins.  The  First  Catai'act,  the  southern 
limit  of  Egypt,'  is  caused  by  gi'anite  and  other 
primitive  rocks,  whicli  rise  through  the  sandstone 
and  obstruct  the  river's  bed.  In  Upper-  Egypt 
the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely  exceed  300 
feet  in  their  height,  but  far  in  the  eastern  desert 
they  often  attain  a  much  greater  elevation.  The 
highest  is  Gebel  Ohdrib,  which  rises  about  6000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and 
granite  were  obtained  from  quarries  near  the  river ; 
basalt,  breccia,  and  porphyry  from  others  in  the 
eastern  desert  between  the  Thebais  and  the  Red 
Sea.  An  important  geological  change  has  in  the 
course  of  centuries  raised  the  country  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  depressed  that  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  isthmus.  Since  the  CInistian 
era  the  head  of  the  Gulf  has  retired  southwards, 
as  prophesied  by  Isaiah — "  The  Lord  shall  utterly 
destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea  "  (xi.  15)  ; 
"  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea"  (xix.  5). 
The  Delta  is  of  a  triangular  foi-m,  its  eastern  and 
western  limits  being  nearly  mai'ked  by  the  coui-ses 
of  the  ancient  Pelusiac  and  Canopic  branches  of  the 
Nile :  Upper  Egypt  is  a  nan*ow  winding  valley, 
varying  in  breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  12  miles 
across,  and  generally  broadest  on  the  western  side. 
Anciently  there  was  a  fertile  valley  on  the  coiii"se 
of  the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Land  of  Goshen, 
now  called  Wdd.i-t  Tumeyldt :  this  is  covered  with 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  [Goshen.]  .  To  the  south, 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  oasis  now  called  the 
Feiyoom,  the  old  Arsino'ite  Nome,  connected  with 
the  valley  by  a  neck  of  cultivated  land. 

The  Nile. — The  Nile  is  called  in  the  Bible  Shihor, 
lin'B',  or  "  the  black  (river);"  Yedr,  IIX^  I'N), 
"  the  river,"  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
ATUR,  AUR  ;  D)nV13  1113,  "  the  river  of  Egypt ;" 
and  Dn  VP  Snj,  either  "  tlie  brook,"  if  the  first  word  , 
be  not  a  proper  name,  or  else  the  "  Nahal  (Nile)  of 
Egypt,"  to  which,  if  the  latter  rendering  be  correct, 

7113  alone  must  be  added.  These  names  ai'e  dis- 
cussed in  another  article.  [Nile.]  In  Egyptian 
the  Nile  bore  the  sacred  appellation  HAPEE  or 
IIAPEE-MU,  "the  abyss,"  or  "the  abyss  of 
waters."  As  Egypt  was  divided  into  two  regions, 
we  find  two  Niles,  HAPEE-RES,  "  the  Southern 
Nile,''  and  HAPEE-MEHEET  "the  Northern 
Nile,"  the  foi-mer  name  being  given  to  the  river 
in  Upper  Egypt  and  in  Nubia.  The  common  appel- 
lation is  ATUR,  or  AUR,  "  the  river,"  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  Hebrew  I'eor.  This  word  has 
bci'ii  preserved  in  tlic  Coptic  appellation  61600) 
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IA.pO,  XA.pUO  (M),  XepO  (S),  which  like- 
wise also  signifies  **  the  rivei\"  The  iinindiition, 
HAPEE-UR,  "great  Nile,"  or  "high  Nile/'  fer- 
tilizes and  sustains  the  country,  and  makes  the  river 
its  chief  blessing ;  a  very  low  inundation  or  failure  of 
lising  being  the  cause  of  famine.  The  Nile  was  on 
this  account  anciently  worshipped,  and  the  plague 
in  which  its  waters  were  turned  into  blood,  while 
injui'ious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  fish  (Ex.  vii. 
,21 ;  Ps.  cv.  29),  was  a  reproof  to  the  superstition 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  rise  begins  in  Egypt  about 
the  summer  solstice,  and  the  inundation  commences 
about  two  months  later.  The  gi*eatest  height  is 
attained  about  or  somewhat  after  the  autumnal 
et^uinox.  The  inundation  last-s  about  thred  mohths. 
During  this  time,  and  especially  when  netvr  the 
highest,  the  river  rapidly  pours  along  its  red  tm-bid 
waters,  and  spreads  through  openings  in  its  banks 
over  the  whole  valley  aild  plain.  The  prophet  Amos, 
speaking  of  the  ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  says 
that  *'  the  land  .  .  .  shall  be  drowned,  as  [by]  the 
flood  [river]  of  Egypt"  (viii,  8,  ix.  5).  The  rate  at 
which  the  Nile  deposits  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt 
has  been  the  subject  of  interesting  researches,  which 
have  as  yet  led  to  no  decisive  result. 

Cultivation,  Agriculture,  ^c, — The  ancient  pros- 
perity of  Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible  as  well  asby 
the  numerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As  eai-ly 
as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  naust  have  been 
densely  populated  and  well  able  to  suppoii  its  inlia- 
bitants,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was 
then  much  external  traffic.  In  such  a  climate  the 
wants  of  man  are  few,  and  nature  is  liberal  in  neces- 
sary food.  Even  the  Israelites  in  theii"  hard  bond- 
age did  "eat  freely"  the  fish  and  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  the  country,  and  ever  afterwards  they 
longed  to  return  to  the  idle  plenty  of  a  land  whei-e 
even  now  starvation  is  unknown.  The  contrast  of 
the  present  state  of  Egypt  to  its  former  prosperity 
is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  political  than  to  physical 
causes.  It  is  true  that  the  branches  of  the  Nile 
have  failed,  the  canals  and  the  ai-tificial  lakes  and 
ponds  for  fish  are  dried  up ;  that  the  reeds  and  other 
water-plants  which  were  of  value  in  commerce,  and 
a  shelter  for  wild-fowl,  have  in  most  pai-ts  perished ; 
that  the  land  of  Goshen,  once,  at  least  for  pasture, 
"  the  best  of  the  land"  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  H),  is 
now  sand-strewn  and  unwatered  so  as  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  desert  around,  and  that 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  have  thus  received 
a  literal  fulfilment  (see  especially  Is.  xix.  5-10), 
yet  tliis  has  not  been  by  any  irresistible  aggression 
of  nature,  hut  because  Egypt,  smitten  and  accursed, 
has  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  The  population 
is  not  large  enough  foi-  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
now  fit  for  culture,  and  long  oppression  has  taken 
from  it  the  power  and  the  will  to  advance. 

Egypt  is  naturally  an  agricultural  country.  As 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  when 
the  produce  failed  in  Palestine,  Egypt  was  the 
natural  resource.'  In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was 
endently  the  granary — at  least  during  famines — of 
the  nations  around.  The  inundation,  as  taking  the 
place  of  rain,  has  always  rendered  the  system  of 
agriculture  peculiar;  and  the  artificial  irrigation 
during  the  time  of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  the 
same  principle.  We  read  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
that  it  is  "not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence 
ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and 
wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs: 
but  the  land  whither  tliou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
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[is]  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and]  diinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven"  (Deut.  xi,  10,  11). 
Watering  with  the  foot  may  refer  to  some  mode  of 
irrigation  by  a  machine,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expression  implying  a 
laborious  work.  The  iponurhents  do  not  afford  a 
representation  of  the  supposed  machine.  That  now 
called  the  shadoof,  which  is  a  pole  htving  a  weight 


^  ''=^^ 


Shddoof,  or  pole  and  bucket,  for  watering  the  garden.    (Wilkinson.) 

at  one  end  and  a  bucket  at  the  other,  so  hung  that 
the  labourer  is  aided  by  the  weight  in  raising  the 
full  bucket,  is  depicted,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  There  are 
detailed  pictui'es  of  breaking  up  the  earth,  or 
ploughing,  sowing,  hai-vest,  threshing,  and  ston'ng 


Grnnfiry,  allowing  how  the  grain  whh  put  in,  and  that  the  doom  a  b 
were  intended  for  taking  it  out.    (Wilkinson.) 

the  wheat  in  granaries.  The  threshing  was  simply- 
treading  out  by  oxen  or  cows,  unmuzzled  (comp. 
Deut.  XXV.  4).  The  processes  of  agiiculture  began 
as  soon  as  the  water  of  the  inundation  had  sunk 
into  the  soil,  about  a  month  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  the  han-est-time  was  about  and  soon 
after  the  venial  equinox  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32).  Vines 
were  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  were  several 
different  kinds  of  wine,  one  of  which,,  the  Mai-eotic, 
was  famous  among  the  Romans.  Of  other  fruit- 
trees,  the  date-palm  was  the  most  common  and 
valuable.  The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  beino- 
watered  in  the  same  manner  by  in-igation.  On  the 
tenure  of  land  much  light  is  thrown  by  the  history 
2  K 
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of  Joseph.  Before  the  famine  each  city  and  large 
village — for  y)3  must  be  held  to  have  a  wider  sig- 
nification than  our  "city" — had  its  field  (Hen.  xU. 
48) ;  but  Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh  all  the  land, 
except  that  of  the  priests,  in  exchange  for  food,  and 
required  for  the  right  thus  obbiined  a  fifth  of  the 
produce,  whicfe  became  a  law  (xlvii.  20-2C).  The 
evidence  of  the  monuments,  though  not  very  explicit, 
seems  to  show  that  this  law  was  ever  afterwards  in 
force  under  the  Phm-aohs,  The  earliest  records  afford 
no  information  as  to  the  tenure  of  land ;  but  about 
Joseph's  time  we  find  frequent  mention  of  villages 
with  their  lands,  the  two  being  described  under  one 
designation,  as  held  by  the  gi-eat  officers  of  the 
crown,  apparently  by  the  royal  gift.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  hereditary  aristocracy, 
except  perhaps  at  an  earlier  time,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  these  lands  may  have  been  held 
during  tenure  of  office  or  for  life.  The  temples 
had  lands  which  of  course  were  inalienable.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  stiites  that  all  the  lands  belonged  to 
the  crown  except  those  of  the  priests  and  the 
soldiers  (i.  73).  It  .is  probable  that  the  lattei-, 
when  not  employed  on  active  service,  received  no 
pay,  but  were  supported  by  the  crown-lands,  and 
occupied  them  for  the  tinre  as  their  own.  [Joseph.] 
The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  an- 
ciently of  high  importance,  especially  for  their 
fisheries  and  the  gi-owth  of  the  papyrus.  Lake 
Menzeleh,  the  most  eastern  of  the  existing  lakes, 
has  still  large  fisheries,  which  support  the  people 
who  live  on  its  islands  and  shore,  the  rude  succes- 
sors of  the  independent  Egyptians  of  the  Bucolia. 
Lake  Moeris,  anciently  so  celebrated,  was  an  arti- 
ficial lake  between  ^enee-Suweyf  and  Medeenet  El- 
Feiyoom.  It  was  of  use  to  irrigate  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  its  fisheries  yigided  a  great 
revenue;  It  is  now  entirely  dried  up.  The  canals 
are  now  far  less  numerous  than  of  old,  and  many  of 
them  are  choked  and  comparatively  useless.  The 
Bahr  Yoosuf,  or  **  river  of  Joseph" — not  the  pa- 
triarch, but  the  famous  Sultiin  Yoosuf  Salj^h-ed- 
deen,  who  repaired  it — is  a  long  series  of  canals, 
near  the  desert  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  ex- 
tending northward  from  Farshoot  for  about  350 
miles  to  a  little  below  Memphis.  This  was  pi'o- 
bably  a  work  of  very  ancient  times.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  high  aptiquity  of  the  Canal  of  the 
Red  Sea,  upon  which  the  land  of  Goshen  mainly 
depended  for  its  fertility.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  it  originally  connected  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea. 

Botany. — The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  consists 
almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few  trees. 
There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves,  except  of  date- 
palms,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  There  are  also  sycomores,  mulberry- 
trees,  and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  sides  of 
roads  or  standing  sinf;ly  in  the  fields.  The  Theban 
palm  grows  in  the  Theba'is,  generally  incUimp.s. 
These  were  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  mulberry- tree, 
of  old  common  in  the  countiy.  The  two  palms  are 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  sycomore  and 
acacia-wood  are  the  materials  of  various  objects  made 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  chief  fruits  are  the 
date,  gi'app,  fig,  sycomore-fig,  pomegranate,  banana, 
many  Idnds  of  melons,  and  the  olive  ;  and  there  are 
many  others  less  common  or  important.   These  were 
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also  of  old  produced  in  the  country.  Anciently  gar- 
dens seem  to  have  rcri^ivcd  great  attention,  to  have 
been  elaborately  planned,  and  well  filled  with  trees 
and  shrubs:  Now  horticulture  is  neglected,  although 
the  modem  inhabitants  are  as  fond  of  flowei-s  as 
were  their  predecessors.  The  vegetables  are  of  many 
kinds  and  excellent,  and  form  the  chief  food  of 
the  common  people.  Anciently  cattle  seem  to  have 
been  more  numerous,  and  their  meat,  therefore, 
more  usually  eaten,  butnever  as  much  so  as  in  coldei' 
climates.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert,  though  they 
looked  back  to  the  time  when  they  "sat  by  the 
flesh  pots"  (Ex.  xvi.  3),  seem  as  much  to  have 
regretted  the  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  the  flesh  and 
fish  of  Egypt,  "  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat 
We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
i'reely,  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks, 
and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick  "  (Num.  xk  4,  5). 
The  chief  vegetables  now  are  beans,  peas,  lentils, 
of  which  an  excellent  thick  pottage  is  made  (Gen, 
xxv.  34),  leeks,  onions,  garlic,  radishes,  carrots, 
cabbages,  gourds,  cucumbers,  the  tomata,  and  the 
egg-fruit.  There  are  many  besides  these.  The 
most  impoitant  field-produce  in  ancient  times  was 
wheat ;«   after  it  must  be   placed  barley,  millet, 


"  It  may  be.  well  to  mention  that  th-;  writer  knows 
no  satisfactory  instance  of  wheat  found  in  ancient 


Vineyard,    (Wilkinson.) 

flax,  and  among  the  vegetables,  lentils,  peas,  and 
beans.  At  the  present  day  the  same  is  the  case; 
but  maize,  rice,  oats,  clover,  the  sugar-cane,  roses, 
the  tobacco-plant,  hemp,  and  cotton,  must  be  added  ; 
some  of  which  are  not  indigenous.  In  the  account 
of  the  Plague  of  Hail  four  Idnds  of  field-produce  are 
mentioned— flaxjbarley,  wheat,  and  nJODS)  (Ex. 
ix.  31,  32),  which  is  variouslv  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"rye"  (l.  c),  "spelt"  (Is.  xxViii.25),and  "fitches" 
(Is,  xxviii.  27).  It  is  doubted  whether  the  last  be  a 
cereal  or  a  leguminous  product:  we  incline  to  the 
former  opinion.  (See  UvE.)  It  is  clear  from  the 
evidence  of  the  monuments  and  of  ancient  writers 
that,  of  old,  reeds  were  far  more  common  in  Egypt 
than  now.  The  byblus  or  papyrus  is  almost  or 
quite  unknown.  Anciently  it  was  a  common  and 
most  important  plant :  boats  were  made  of  its 
stalks,  and  of  their  thin  leaves  the  famous  paper  was 
manufactured.  It  appeal's  to  be  mentioned  under 
two  names  in  the  Bible,  neither  of  which,  however, 
can  be  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  designation  for  it. 


Egyptian  tombs  having  germinated  on  being  sown  in 
onv  own  time. 
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(1.)  The  mother  of  Moses  made  iiioi  fiafl,  "ail 
ark"  or  "skiff"  "of  papyrus"  in  which  to  put 
her  child  (Ex.  ii.  3),  and  Isaiah  tells  of  messen- 
gers sent  apparently  from  furthest  Ethiopia  in 
SDJ'vS,  "  vessels  of  papyrus"  (xviii.  2),  in  both 
which  cases  ND3  must  mean  papyrus,  although  it 
would  seem  in  other  places  to  signify  "  reeds " 
generically.''  (2.)  Isaiah 'prophesies  "  the  papyrus- 
reeds  (n'nj))  in  tlie  river  OiX)),  on  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  everything  growing  [lit.  sown]  in 
the  river  shall  be  dried  up,  driven  away  [by  the 
wind],  and  [shall]  not  be"  (xix.  7).  Gesenius 
renders  mV  a  naked  or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places 
on  the  banlis  of  the  Nile.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
little  gi'ass  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt, 
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and  that  little  only  during  the  cooler  part  of  the 
year,  instead  of  those  sloping  meadows  that  must 
have  been  in  the  European  scholar's  mind,  this 
word  must  mean  some  product  of  the  river  which 
with  the  other  water-plants  should  be  dried  up, 
and  blown  away,  and  utterly  disappear.  Like  the 
fisheries  and  the  flax  mentioned  with  it,  it  ought  to 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  commerce  of  ancient 
Egypt.  It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  reasonably 
held  to  intend  anything  but  the  papyi'us.  The 
marine  and  fluvial  product  P|-TD,  from  which  the 
Red  Sea  was  called  Pj-ID'OS  will  be  noticed  in 
art.  Red  Sea.  The  lotus  was  anciently  the 
favourite  flower,  and  at  feasts  it  took  the  place 
of  the  rose  among  the  Greeks  and  Arabs :  it  is  now 
very  rai*e. 


Boat  of  the  Nile,  Bhowing  how  the  sail  was  fastened  to  the  yards,  and  the  nature  of  the  rigging.    (Wilkinson.) 


Zoology. — Of  old  Egypt  was  far  more  a  pastoral 
countiy  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  ai'e  still  ex- 
cellent, hut  lean  kine  are  more  common  among  them 
than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Joseph's 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  19).  Sheep  and  goats  have  always 
been  numerous.  Anciently  swine  were  kept,  but  not 
in  great  numbers;  now  there  are  none,  or  scarcely  any, 
except  a  few  in  the  houses  of  Copts  and  Franks.^ — 
Under  the  Pharaohs  the  horses  of  the  country  were 
In  repute  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  pur- 
chased them  as  well  as  chariots  out  of  Egypt.  Thus  it 
is  commanded  respecting  a  king  of  Israel :  "  he  shall 
not  multiply  horses  to  himself^  nor  cause  the  people 


^  In  Job  viii.  11,  Ps.  xxxv.  7,  the  word  is  probably 
used  generically. 

^  In  a  tomb  near  the  Pyramids  of  El-Geezeh,  of  the 
time  of  Shaf-ra,  second  king  of  the  vth  dynasty,  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  chief  occupant  are  represented 
and  their  numbers  thus  given  :  835  oxen,  220  cows 
with  their  calves,  2234  goats,  760  asses  with  their 


to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  mul- 
tiply horses :  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
you,  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that  way" 
(Deut.  xvii.  16), — which  shows  that  the  trade  in 
horses  was  with  Egypt,  and  would  necessitate  a  close 
alliance.  "  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  and  linen  yarn :  the  king's  merchants  re- 
ceived the  linen  yarn  at  a  price.  And  a  chariot 
came  up  and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred 
[shekels]  of  silver,  and  an  horse  for  an  hundi-ed 
and  fifty ;  and  so  for  all  the  kmgs  of  the  Hittites 
and  for  the  kings  of  Syria  did  they  bring  [them] 
out  by  their  hand-"  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).     The  num- 


young,  and  974  sheep.  Job  had  at  the  first  7000 
sheep,  3000  camels,  500  yoke  of  oxen,  500  she-asses 
(i.  3),  and  afterwards  double  in  each  case  (xlii.  12). 
The  numbers  are  round,  but  must  be  taken  as  an 
estimate  of  a  large  property  of  this  kind  in  the 
patriarchal  times. 
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ber  of  horses  kept  by  this  king  for  chariots  and 
cavalry  was  large  (iv.  26,  x.  26 ;  2  Chr.  1.  14, 
ix.  25)/  Some  of  these  horses  carae  as  yearly 
tribute  from  his  vassals  (1  K.  x.  25).  In  later 
times  the  prophets  reproved  the  people  for  trusting 
in  the  help  of  Egypt,  and  relying  on  the  aid  of 
her  horses  and  chariots  and  horsemen,  that  is,  pro- 
bably, men  in  chariots>  as  we  shall  show  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Egyptian  amnies.  Tlie  kings  of  the 
Hittites,  mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
and  in  the  acepunt  of  the  close  of  the  siege  of 
Samaria  by  Beuhadad,  where  we  read — "  the  Lord 
had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a  noise 
of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  [even]  the  noise 
of  a  great  host  :  and  they  said  one  to  another,  Lo, 
the  king  of  Israel  hath  liired  against  us  the  kings 
of  the  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians  to 
come  upon  us"  (2  K.  vii.  6)— these  kings  ruled 
the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  who  were 
called  by  the  Egyptians  SHETA  or  KHETA.  The 
Phai'aohs  of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties 
waged  fierce  wars  with  these  Hittites,  who  were  then 
ruled  by  a  great  king  and  many  chiefs,  and  whose 
principal  arm  was  a  force  of  chariots,  resembling 
those  of  the  Egyptian  araiy. — Asses  were  anciently 
numerous :  the  breed  at  the  present  time  is  excellent. 
Dogs  were  formerly  more  prized  than  now,  for 
being  held  by  most  of  the  Muslims  to  be  extremely 
unclean,  they  are  only  used  to  watch  the  houses  in  the 
villages.  Tlie  camel  has  nowhere  been  found  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  or  represented 
on  the  monuments.  In  the  Bible  Abraham  is 
spoken  of  as  having  camels  when  in  Egypt,  appa- 
rently as  a  gift  from  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii.  16),  and 
before  the  Exodus  the  camels  of  Pharaoh  or  his 
subjects  were  to  be  smitten  by  the  murrain  (Ex. 
ix.  3,  comp.  6).  Both  these  Pharaohs  were  pro- 
bably Shepherds.  The  Ishmaelites  or  Midianites 
who  took  Joseph  into  Egypt,  can'ied  their  mer- 
chandise on  camels  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28,  36),  and 
the  land-traffic  of  the  Arabs  must  always  have  been 
by  caravans  of  camels  j  but  it  is  probable  that 
camels  were  not  kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on  the 
frontier.  On  the  black  obelisk  from  Nemrood,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  of  Shalmanubar, 
king  of  Assyria,  contemporary  with  Jehu  and 
Hazael,  camels  are  represented  among  objects  sent 
as  tribute  by  Egypt.  They  are  of  the  two-humped 
sort,  which,  though  perhaps  then  common  in  As- 
syria, has  never,  as  far  as  is  known,  been  kept  in 
Egypt.  The  deserts  have  always  abounded  in  wild 
animals,  especially  of  the  canine  imd  antelope  kinds. 
Anciently  the  hippopotamus  was  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Nile,  and  hunted.  This  is  a  fact  of  importance 
for  those  who  suppose  it  to  be  the  behemoth  of  the 
book  of  Job,  especially  as  that  book  shows  evidence 
of  a  knowledge  of  Egypt.  Now,  this  animal  is 
rarely  seen  even  in  Lower  Nubia,  The  elephant 
may  have  been,  in  the  remotest  historical  period, 
an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  and,  as  a  land  animal, 
hnre  been  driven  further  south  than  his  brother 


^  The  numb,er  of  Solomon's  chariots  is  given  as 
1400,  and  his  horsemen  12,000.  The  atallfi  of  horses 
are  stated  as  40,000  (1  K.  iv.  26),  or  4000  (2  Chr. 
ix.  25)  :  the  former  would  seem  to  be  the  correct 
number. 

8  It  is  Bupposed  by  commentators  to  mean  the 
country  also ;  but  this  cannot,  wo  tliLnk,  bo  priived. 

h  Gesenius  {7'hes.  s.  v.)  would  take  m'''l7  ^°^' ^ 
serpent  in  Job  iii.  8,  Is,  xxvii.,1,  and  in'  the  latter 
'case  supposes  the  king  of  Babylon  to  be  meant.  In 
the  first  passage  the  meaning  "crocodile"  is,  how- 
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pachyderm,  for  the  name  of  the  Island  of  Ele- 
phantine, just  below  the  First  Cataract,  in  hiero- 
glyphics, AB . ,  '*  Elephant-land,"  seems  to  show 
that  he  was  anciently  found  there.  Bats  abound  in 
the  temples  and  tombs,  filling  the  dark  and  dese- 
crated chambei's  and  passages  wifh  the  unearthly 
whirr  of  their  wings.  Such  desolation  is  repre- 
sented by  Isaiah  when  he  says  that  a  man  shall 
cast  his  idols  "  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  " 
(ii.  20). 

The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  plumage:  in  so  open  a  country  this  is  patural. 
The  Rapaces  are  numerous,  but  the  most  common 
are  scavengers,  as  vultures  and  the  kite.  The 
Grallatores  and  Anseres  abound  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  of  the  river  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned.  In  the  ^pible  it  is  usually  called 
["•iUn,  D*3n,  "  dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost 
as  wide  a  signification  as  *'  reptile,"  and  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt.*^  Thus  in  Eze- 
kiel,  *'  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  lung  of 
Egypt,  the  gi'eat  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of 
his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  M-y  river  [is]  mine 
own,  and  I  have  made  [it]  for  myself.  But  I  will 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of 
thy  I'ivers  to  stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the 
fish  of  thy  rivers  sliall  stick  unto  thy  scales.  And  I 
will  leave  thee  [thrown]  into  the  wilderness,  thee  and 
all  the  fish  of  thy  rivere.  ...  I  have  given  thee 
for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  to  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven"  (xxix.  3,  4,  5).  Here  there  seems 
to  be  a  retrospect  of  the  Exodus,- which  is  thus 
described  in  Is.  li.  9,  10,  and  15  ?  and  with  a  more 
close  resemblance  in  Ps.  Ixxi^*  13, 14,  "Thou didst 
divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength :  thou  brakest  the 
heads  of  the  dragons  (D^J*"]!!!)  in  the  waters. 
Thou  brakest  the  hciids  of  leviathau  (in^l?)  in 
pieces,  [and]  gavest  Him  [to  be]  meat  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  wilderaess  "(D''*'!f,  i.  e,  to  the  wild 
beasts,  comp.  Is.  xiii.  21).  The  last  passage  is 
important  as  indicating  that  whereas  |''3n  is  the 
Hebrew  generic  name  of  reptiles,  and  therefore 
used  for  the  greatest  of  them,  the  crocodile,  \T\^w 
is  the  special  name  of  that  animal.  The  description 
of  leviathan  in  Job  (xli.)  fully  bears  out  this  opi- 
nion, and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  passage  can  be  ad- 
duced in  which  a  wider  signification  of  the  latter 
word  is  required.'^  In  Job  (xxvi.  12)  also  there 
is  an  apparent  allusion  to  the  Exodus  in  words 
similar  to  those  iu  Isaiah  (H.  9,  10,  and  15?), 
but  without  a  mention  of  the  dragon.  In  this  case 
the  division  of  the  sea  and  the  smiting  of  1TD 
the  proud  or  insolent,  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  wonders  of  creation  (vs.  7-11, 13):  so  too 
in  Is.  (vs.  Hi,  15).     The  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea 


ever,  CRpocially  applicable.  The  patriarch  speaks  of 
desperate  men  as  those  "  who  are  ready  to  stir  up 
leviivthan  :"  comp.  xli.  2  ;  A.  V.  10,  "  None  [is  bo] 
flevce  as  to  stir  him  up.  Who  then  can  stand  before 
me  ?"  The  argument  is,  that  if  the  creature  be  so 
terrible,  who  shall  resist  the  Creator?  Tho  second 
passage  soema  to  refer  not  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
but  to  the  enemies  of  God's  people  at  a  remote  time 
(Is.  xxiv.,  XXV.,  xxvi.,  cap.  ver,  19,  and  xxvii.  esp.  vs. 
12,  13  :  comp.  the  similar  use  of  Egypt,  &c.,  in  Ucv. 
xi.  8). 
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could  be  thus  spoken  of  :is  a  signal  exercise  of  the 
Divine  power. — Frogs  are  very  numerous  in  Kgypt, 
and  their  loud  and  constant  croaking  in  the  autumn 
in  "  the  streams/'  niPlJ,  *'  the  rivers,"  DH'K), 
and  "the  ponds"  or  *' "marshes,"  D^?33X'  (Ex. 
viii.  1,  A.  V.  5)  makes  it  not  difigcult  to  picture 
the  Plague  of  Frogs.  Serpents  and  snakes  are  also 
common,  but  the  more  venomous  have  their  home, 
like  the  scorpion,  in  the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viii. 
15). — The  ^ile  and  lakes  have  an  abundance  of 
fishes ;  and  although  the  fisheries  of  Egypt  have 
veiy  greatly  fallen  away  their  produce  is  still  a 
common  article  of  food. — Among  the  insects  the 
locusts  must  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  cultivated  land  in  a  cloud,  and,  as  in  the 
plague,  eat  every  herb  and  fruit  and  leaf  where 
they  alight ;  but  they  never,  as  then,  overspread  the 
whole  land  (Ex.  x.  3-6,  12-19).  They  disappear 
as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and  are  carried  away  by 
the  wind  (vs.  19).  As  to  the  lice  and  flies,  they 
are  now  plagues  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  words  D33  and  y^]J  designate  them  (Ex. 

viii.  16-31). 

Ancient  Inhabitants. — The  old  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  appear  from  their  monuments  and  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  I'ace 
a  place  between  the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians. 
The  constant  immigi'ations  of  Arab  settlers  have 
greatly  diminished  the  Nigritian  characteristics  in 
the  generality  of  the  modem  Egyptians.  The  an- 
cient di-ess  was  far  more  scanty  than  the  modern, 
and  in  this  matter,  as  in  manners  and  character, 
the  influence  of  the  Ai-ab  race  is  also  very  apparent. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  in  character  were  very  reli- 
gions and  contemplative,  but  given  to  base  super- 
stition, patriotic,  respectful  to  women,  hospitable, 
generally  fmgal,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sen- 
sual, lying,  thievish,  treacherous,  and  cringing, 
and  intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race, 
against  strangers,'  although  kind  to  them.  This 
is  very  much  the  character  of  the  modern  inhabit- 
ants, except  that  Mohammadanism  has  taken  away 
the  respect  for  women.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are 
indeed  the  only  early  eastern  nation  that  we  know 
to  have  resembled  the  modern  westerns  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  but  we  find  the  same  virtue  markedly  to 
characterize  the  Kigritians  of  our  day.  That  the 
Egyptians,  in  general,  treated  the  Israelites  with 
kindness  while  they  were  in  their  country,  even 
during  the  oppression,  seems  almost  certain  from 
the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  congregation  in 
the  third  generation,  granted  to  them  in  the  Law, 
with  the  Edomites,  while  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  absolutely  excluded,  the  reference 
in  three  out  of  the  four  cases  being  to  the  stay  in 
lilgypt  a,nd  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (Deufc.  xxiii. 
3-8).  This  supposition  is  important  in  its  hearing 
on  the  history  of  the  oppression. 

Language. — The  ancient  Egyptian  language,  from 
the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  luiown  to  us,  is  an 
agglutinate  monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglyphics.  The 
character  of  the  language  is  compound :  it  consists  of 
elements  resembling  those  of  the  Nigi-itian  languages 
and  the  Chinese  language,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  the  Semitic  languages  on  the  other.    All  those  who 
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have  studied  the  African  languages  make  a  distinct 
family  of  several  of  those  languages,  spoken  in  the 
north-east  quarter  of  the  continent,  in  which  family 
they  include  the  ancient  Egyptian ;  while  every 
Semitic  scholai-  easily  recognises  in  Egyptian  Semitic 
pronouns  and  other  elements,  and  a  predominantly 
Semitic  grammar.  As  in  person,  character,  and 
reUgion,  so  in  language  we  find  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, mixed  but  not  fused,  and  here  the  Nigritian 
element  seems  unquestionably  the  earlier.  Bunsen 
asserts  that  this  language  is  "  ante-historical  Se- 
mitism :"  we  think  it  enough  to  say  that  no  Semitic 
scholar  has  accepted  his  theory.  Fov  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  see  2'he  Genesis  of  the 
Earth  and  of  Man,  ch.  vi.  As  early  as  the  <ige 
of  the  xxvith  dynasty  a  vulgar  dialect  was  expressed 
in  the  demotic  or  enchorial  writing.  This  dialect 
forms  the  link  connecting  the  old  language  with 
the  Coptic  or  Christian  Egyptian,  the  latest  phasis. 
The  Coptic  does  not  very  greatly  differ  from  the 
monumental  language,  distinguished  in  the  time  of 
the  demotic  as  the  sacred  dialect,  except  in  the 
presence  of  many  Greek  words. 

Religion. — The  basis  of  the  religion  was  Nigiitiac 
fetishism,  the  lowest  kind  of  nature- worship,  differing 
in  different  paiis  of  the  country,  and  hence  obviously 
indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engi-afled,  first,  cosmic 
worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of  primeval  revela- 
tion, as  in  Babylonia ;  and  then,  a  system  of  per- 
sonifications of  moral  and  intellectual  abstractions. 
The  incongruous  character  of  the  religion  necessi- 
tates this  supposition,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
admitted  extraneous  additions  in  tlie  historical  period 
confirms  it.  There  were  three  orders  of  gods — the 
eight  great  gods,  the  twelve  lesser,  and  the  Osirian 
group.  They  were  represented  in  human  fonns, 
sometimes  having  the  heads  of  animals  sacred  to 
them,  or  bearing  on  their  heads  cosmic  or  other 
objects  of  woi-ship.  The  fetishism  included,  besides 
the  worship  of  animals,  that  of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills. 
Each  of  these  creatures  or  objects  was  appropriated 
to  a  divinity.  There  was  no  prominent  liero-wor- 
ship,  although  deceased  kings  and  other  individuals 
often  received  divine  honours — in  one  case,  that  of 
Sesei-tesen  III.,  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  the  old  Sesostris, 
of  a  very  special  character.  Sacrifices  of  animals, 
and  offerings  of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  libations  of 
wine,  oil,  and  the  like,  were  made.  The  gi'cat  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's  respon- 
sibility, and  futm'e  rewards  and  punishments,  were 
taught.  Among  the  rites,  circumcision  is  the  most 
remarkable:  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  ivth 
dynasty. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt  anpear  dm-ing  the  op- 
pression, for  the  most  part,  to  have  adopted  the 
Egyptian  religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8). 
The  golden  calf,  or  rather  steer,  73^,  was  probably 
tiiken  from  the  bull  Apis,  cei*tainly  from  one  of  the 
sacred  bulls.  Remphan  and  Chiim  were  foreign  divi- 
nities adopted  into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  and  called 
in  the  hieroglyphics  RENPU  (probably  pronounced 
REMPU)  and  KEN.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
they  were  worshipped  by  the  Shepherds ;  but  there  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  was  any  separate 
.foreign  system  of  idolatry.  [Remphan.]  Ashtoreth 
was  worshipped  at  Memphis,  as  is  shown  by  a  tablet  of 
Amenoph  II.,  B.C.  cir.  1400,  at  the  quarries  of  Tura, 


'  Geseuius  {Thes.  s.  v.)  understands  this  word  here 
and  in  Ex.  vii.  19  to  mean  the  stagnant  pools  left  by 
the  Nile  after  the  inundation.  At  the  season  to  wbich 
the  narrative  refers  these  would  have  been  dried  up, 


although  there  would  he  many  marshy  places,  espe- 
cially near  the  north  coast  and  towards  the  ancient 
head  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
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opposite  that  city  (Vyse's  Pyramids^  iii.  "Tonrah 
tablet  2  "),  in  which  she  is  represented  as  an  Egyp- 
tian goddess.  The  temple  of  "  the  Foreign  Venus  " 
in  "  the  Tyrian  camp"  in  Memphis  (Herod,  ii.  112) 
must  have  been  sacred  to  her.  Doubtless  this  wor- 
ship was  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  Shepherds. 

As  there  are  prominent  traces  of  primeval  reve- 
lation in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  finding  certain ,  resemblances  to 
the  Mosaic  Law,  apart  from  the. probability  that 
whatever  was  unobjectionable  in'  common  belief 
and  usages  would  be  retained.  The  points  in  which 
the  Egyptian  religion  shows  strong  traces  of  truth 
are,  however,  doctrines  of  the  very  kind  that  the 
Law  does  not  expressly  teach.  The  Egyptian  reli- 
gion, in  its  reference  to  man,  was  a  system  of  respon- 
sibility, mainly  depending  on  fiiture  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  Law,  in  its  reference  to  man, 
was  a  system  of  responsibility  mainly  depending 
on  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  All  we 
learn,  but  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  that 
eveiy  Israelite  who  came  out  of  Egypt  must'  have 
been  fully  acquainted  with  the  universally-recog; 
nised  docti'ines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's 
responsibility,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
truths  which  the  Law  does  not,  and  of  course  could 
not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Law  was  an 
Egyptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  examples  of 
modern  reckless  criticism. 

Laws. — We  have  no  complete  account  of  the  laws 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  then  own  records 
or  in  works  of  ancient  writers.  The  passages  in  the 
Bible  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws  in  force 
during  the  sojomn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  most 
probably  do  not  relate  to  purely  native  law,  nor  to 
law  administered  to  natives,  for  during  that  whole 
period  they  appear  to  have  been  under  Shepherd 
rulers,  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  absolutely  the  same 
system  as  the  Egyptians.  The  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  monuments  intjipate  a  very  high  degree 
of  personal  safety,  showing, us  that  the  people  of  all 
ranks  commonly  went  unarmed,  and  without  mili- 
taiy  protection.  We  must  therefore  infer  that  the 
laws  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  order  were  suffi- 
cient and  strictly  enforced.  The  punishments  seem 
to  have  been  lighter  than  those  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
and  very  different  in  their  relation  to  crime  and  in 
their  nature.  Capital  punishment  appears  to  have 
been  almost  restricted,  in  practice,  to  murder. 
Crimes  of  violence  were  more  severely  treated 
than  offences  against  religion  and  morals.  Popular 
feeling  seems  to  have  taken  the  duties  of  the  judge 
upon  itself  in  the  case  of  impiety  alone.  That  in 
early  times  the  Egyptian  populace  acted  with  re- 
ference to  any  offence  against  its  religion  as  it  did 
under  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  evident  fi-om  the 
answer  of  Moses,  when  Pharaoh  proposed  that  the 
Hebrews  fhould  sacrifice  in  the  land.  "  It  is  not 
meet  so  to  do  ;  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our  God :  lo,- 
shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  I'^gyptians 
before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not  stone  us?" 
(Ex.  viii.  26). 

Government. — Tlie  government  was  monarchical, 
but  not  of  an  absolute  character.  The  sovereign- 
was  not  superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had 
the  power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his 
authority.  The  kings  under  whom  the  Israelites 
lived  seem  to  have  -been  absolute,  but  even 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  did  not  venture  to  touch  the 
independence  of  the  priests.     Nomes  and  districts 
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were  governed  by  officers  whom  the  Greeks  called 
nomarchs  and  toparchs.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  pei'haps  at  the 
earliest  period,  for  indications  of  something  of  the 
kind  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  ivlh  and  xiith 
dynasties. 

Foreign  Policy.  —  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
Egyptians  must  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tributary  and  allied  nations.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  was  characterized  by  an  exclusiveness  which 
sprang  ftom  a  national  hatred  of  the  yellow  and 
white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of 
preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country  fi'om  the 
influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  deserts.  Hence 
the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the  noi-thern 
ports  until  Naucratis  was  opened  to  them,  and 
hence  too  the  restriction  of  Shemite  settlere  m  earlier 
times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  regai'ded  as 
part  of  Egypt.  It  may  be  remarked  as  a  proof  of 
the' strictness  of  this  policy  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  they  appear  to  have  been 
kept  to  Goshen.  The  key  to  the  policy  towards 
foreign  nations,  after  making  allowance  tor  the 
hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white  races  balanced  by 
the  regard  for  the  red  and  black,  is  found  m  the 
position  of  the  great  oriental  rivals  of  Egypt.  The 
^upi'emacy  or  influence  of  the  Pharaohs  over  the 
nations  lying  between  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates 
depended  as  much  on  wisdom  in  policy  as  prowls 
in  arms.  The  kings  of  the  ivth,  vith,  and  xvth 
dynasties  appear  to  have  uninteiTuptedly  held  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  whei'e  tablets  record  their  con- 
quest of  Asiatic  nomads.  But  with  the  xviiith 
dynasty  commences  the  period  of  Egyptian  supre- 
macy. Very  soon  after  the  accession  of  this  pow- 
erful line  most  of  the  countries  between  the  Egyp- 
tian border  and  the  Tigi'is  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  tributaa'ies.  The  empire  seems  to  have 
lasted  for  nearly  three  centmies,  from  about  B.C. 
1500  to  about  1200.  The  chief  opponents  of  the 
Egyptians  were  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  with  whom  the  Phai'aohs  waged  long  and 
fierce  wars.  After  this  time  the  influence  of  Egypt 
declined ;  and  until  the  reign  of  Shishak  (B.C.  cir. 
990-967),  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
western  bordei-s  of  Palestine.  No  doubt  the  rising 
gi-eatness  of  Assyria  caused  the  decline.  Thence- 
forward to  the  days  of  Pharaoh  Necho  there  was  a 
constant  struggle  for  the  tracts  lying  between 
Egypt,  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  until  the  dis- 
astrous battle  at  Carchemish  finally  desti'oyed  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  probable  that  during 
the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
king  generally  supported  the  opponents  of  the  rulei-s 
of  Egypt.  Great  aid  fi"om  a  powerful  ally  can  indeed 
alone  explain  the  strong  resistance  offered  by  the 
Hittites.  The  general  policy  of  the  Egyptians  to- 
wards their  eastern  tributaries  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by  great  moderation.  The  Phai'aohs  inter- 
man-ied  with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon  them 
Egyptian  gamsons,  except  in  some  impovt-ant  posi- 
tions, nor  attempted  those  deportations  that  are  so 
marked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case  of 
those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute.  So  long  as 
their  general  supremacy  was  uncontested  they  would 
not  be  unwise  enough  to  make  favourable  or  neutral 
powers  their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to  the 
Israelites  we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  period 
no  direct  information.     The  explicit  account  of  the 
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later  part  is  fully  consistent  with  what  we  have  said 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  and 
Zerah,  if  the  latter  were,  as  we  believe,  a  Icing-  of 
Egypt  or  a  commander  of  Egyptian  forces,  are  the 
only  exceptions  in  a  series  of  friendly  kings,  and 
they  were  almost  certainly  of  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian extraction.  One  Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter 
in  maiTiagp  to  Solomon,  another  appears  to  have 
been  the  ally  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel  (2  K. 
vii.  6),  So  made  a  treaty  with  Hoshea,  Tlrhakah 
aided  Hezekiah,  Pharaoh  Necho  fought  .Tosiah  against 
his  will,  and  did  not 
treat  Judah  with  the 
severity  of  the  Oriental 
kings,  and  his  second 
successor,  Pharaoh  Ho- 
phra,  maintained  "the 
alliance,  notwithstand- 
ing this  break,  as  firmly 
as  before,  and  althougli 
foiled  in  his  endeavour 
to  save  Jerusalem  from 
the  Chaldeans,  received 
the  fugitives  of  Judah, 
who,  like  the  fugitives 
of  Israel  at  the  capture 
of  Samana,  took  refuge 
in  Egypt.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  during  the 
earlier  period  the  same 
friendly  I'elations  exist- 
ed. The  Hebrew  re- 
cords of  that  time  afford 
no  distinct  indication  of 
hostility  with  Egypt, 
nor  have  the  Egyptian 
lists  of  conquered  re- 
gions and  towns  of  the 
same  age  been  found 
to  contain  any  Israelite 
name,  whereas  in  Shi- 
shak's  list  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  and  some  of 
its  towns  occm\  The 
route  of  the  earlier 
Pharaohs  to  the  east 
seems  always  to  have 
been  along  the  Palesti- 
nian coast,  then  mainly 
held  by  the  Philistines 
and  Phoenicians,  both 
of  whom  they  subdued, 
and  across  Syiia  north- 
ward of  the  tenitones 
occupied  b)'^  the  He- 
brews .  — With  respect 
to  the  African  nations  a 
different  poUcy  appears 
to  have  been  pursued. 
The  Kebu  (Lebu)  or 
Lubim,  to  the  west  of 
Egypt,  on  the  north 
coast,  were  reduced  to 
subjection,  and  probably  employed,  lilce  the  Shay- 
retana  or  Cherethim,  as  mercenaries.  Ethiopia 
was  made  a  purely  Egyptian  province,  ruled  by 
a  viceroy,  "  tlie  Prince  of  Kesh  (Gush),"  and 
the  assimilation  was  so  complete  that  Ethiopian 
sovereigns  seem  to  have  been  received  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  native  rulers.  Further  south,  the  Negroes 
were  subject  to  predatory  attacks  like  the  slave- 
hunts  of  modern  times,  conducted  not  so  much  from 
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motives  of  hostility  as  to  obtain  a  supply  of  slaves. 
In  the  Bible  we  find  African  peoples,  Lubim,  Phut, 
Sukkiim,  Cush,  as  mercenaries  or  supporters  of 
Egypt,  but  not  a  single  name  that  can  be  positively 
placed  to  the  eastward  of  that  country. 

Army. — There  are  some  notices  of  the  Egyptian 
army  in  the  0.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monuments, 
that  its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  600  chosen 
chariots  besides  his  whole  chariot-force  in  pursuit 
of  the  Israelites.     The  warriors  fighting  in  chariots 


Plisilanx  of  htavy  infantry.    {Will[iniHinO 


are  probably  the  "horsemen"  mentioned  in  the 
relation  of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptian 
they  are  called  the  "horse"  or  "cavalry."  We 
have  no  subsequent  indication  in  the  Bible  of 
the  constitution  of  an  Egyptian  arnsy  until  the 
time  of  the  xxiind  dynasty,  when  v/e  find  that 
Shishak's  invading  force  was  partly  composed  of 
foreigners  ;  whether  mercei^'ies  or  allies,  cannot  as 
yet  be  positively  determined,  although  the  monu- 
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ments  make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  of 
the  foimei'  chai'acter.  The  atmy  of  Necho,  de- 
feated at  Cai'chemish,  seems  to  haye  been  similai'ly 
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composed,  although  it  probably  contamed  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  soon  afterwai'ds  became  the  most 
important  foi-eigu  element  in  the  Egyptian  forces. 


Dieciplined  troops  of  tho  time  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynaety.    (Wilkinson.) 


DomestiG  Life. — The  sculptm'es  and  paintings  of  I 
the  tombs  give  us  a  very  full  insight  into  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Sir  G.  Wilkiraon's  great  work.  What  most  strikes 
us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position  occupied  by 
women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  hareem-system 
of  seclusion.  The  wife  is  called  *'  the  lady  of  the 
house."  MaiTiage  appears  to  have  been  univei-sal, 
at  least  with  the  richer  class  ;  and  if  polygamy  were 
tolerated  it  was  rarely  practised.  Of  marnage-cere- 
monies  no  distinct  account  has  been  discovered,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
usual  in  the  case  of  a  queen  (De  Rouge',  JUssai  sur 
une  Stele  E'gyptienne,  pp.  53,  54).  Concubinage 
was  allowed,  the  copcubines  taking  the  place  of  infe- 
rior wives.  There  were  no  castes,  although  great 
classes  wer.e  very  distinct,  especially  the  priests,  sol- 
diers, artisans,  and  herdsmen,  with  labourers.  A 
man  of  the  upper  class  might,  however,  both  hold  a 
command  in  the  ai"my  and  be  a  pnest;  and  therefore 
the  caste-system  cannot  have  strictly  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  subordinates.  The  general  manner  of  life 
does  not  much  iUustrate  that  of  the  Israelites  from 
its  great  essential  difference.  The  Egyptians  from 
the  days  of  Abraham  were  a  settled  people,  occupy- 
ing a  Innd  which  they  had  held  for  centuries  without 
question,  except  through  the  aggression  of  foreign 
invaders.  The  occupations  of  tho  higher  class  were 
the  superintendence    of  their   fields  and  gardens^ 


their  diversions,  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  deserts, 
or  on  the  livor,  and  fishing.  The  tending  of  cattle 
was  left  to  the  most  despised  of  the  lower  class. 
The  Israelites  on  tlie  contrary  were  from  tlie  very 
first  a  pastoral  people :  in  time  of  war  they  lived 
within  walls ;  when  there  was  peace  they  "  dwelt 
in  their  tents  "  (2  K.  xiii.  5).  The  Egyptian  feasts, 
and  the  dances,  music,  and  feats  which  accompanied 
them,  for  the  divemion  of  the  guests,  as  well  as  the 
common  games,  were  probably  introduced  among  tlie 
Hebrews  in  the  most  luxurious  days  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  account  of  the  noontide 
dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  10,  31-34)  agrees  with 
the  representations  of  tho  monuments,  although  it 
evidently  describes  a  far  simpler  repast  than  would 
be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  minister.  The  attention 
to  precedence,  which  seems  to  have  surprised 
Joseph's  brethren  (ver.  33),  is  perfectly  cha- 
ractei'istic  of  Egyptian  customs.  The  funei'al 
ceremonies  were  far  more  important  than  any 
ovents  of  the  Egyptian  life,  as  the  tomb  was  re- 
gai'ded  as  the  only  true  home.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  was  embalmed  in  the  form  of  Osiris,  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  and  conducted  to  the  burial- 
place  with  groat  pomp  and  much  display  of  lamen- 
tation. The  mourning  lasted  seventy-two  days  or 
less.  Both  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  embalmed,  and 
the  mourning  for  the  former  continued  seventy  days. 
Literature   and  Art. — The   Egyptians   were   a 
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very  literary  people,  and  time  has  presei-ved 
to  us,  besides  the  inscriptions  of  their  tombs  and 
temples,  many  papyri,  of  a  religious  or  historiail 
ohai'acter,  and  one  tale.  They  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  books  of  the  0.  T.,  except  such  as  arises 
from  their  sometimes  enforcing  moral  truths  in  a 
manner  not  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs.  The  moral  and  religious  system  is, 
however,  essentially  different  in  its  principles  and 
their  application.  Some  have  imagined  a  great 
similarity  between  the  0.  T.  and  Egyptian  lite- 
rature, and  have  given  a  show  of  reason  to  their 
idea  by  dressing  up  Egyptian  documents  in  a  garb 
of  Hebrew  phraseology,  in  which,  however,  they 
have  gone,  so  awkwardly  that  no  one  who  had  not 
prejudged  the  question  could  for  a  moment  be 
deceived.  In  science,  Egyptian  influence  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  Pentateuch.  Moses  was 
"  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  "  (Acts 
vii.  22),  and  probably  derivfed  from  them  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  which  was  necessary  for  the 
calendai".  [Chronology.]  His  acquaintance  with 
chemistry  is  shown  in  the  manner  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  golden  calf.  The  Egyptians  excelled  in 
geometry,  and  mechanics :  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Bible,  however,  throw  no  light  upon  the  degi-ee  in 
which  Moses  may  have  made  use  of  this  part  of  his 
knowledge.  In  medicine  and  surgei-y,  the  high  pro- 
ficiency of  the  Egyptians  was  probably  of  but  little 
use  to  the  Hebrews  after  the  Exodus:  anatomy, 
practised  by  the  fonner  from  the  earliest  ages,  was 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Shemites,  and  the 
simples  of  Egypt  and  of  Palestine  would  be  as 
different  as  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  country. 
In  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
the  former  of  which  was  the  chief,  there  seems  to 
have,  been  but  a  very  slight  and  material  influence. 
This  was  natural,  for  with  the  Egyptians  archi- 
tecture was  a  religious  ai't,  embodying  in  its 
principles  their  highest  religious  convictions,  and 
mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  Durable 
construction,  massive  and  gi'and  fonn,  and  rich, 
though  sober,  colour,  characterize  their  temples  and 
tombs,  the  abodes  of  gods,  and  "  homes  "  of  men. 
*  To  adopt  such  an  architecture  would  have  been  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  the  pastoral 
Israelites  had  no  need  of  buildings.  When  they 
came  into  the  Promised  Land  they  found  cities 
ready  for  their  occupation,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
days  of  Solomon  that  a  temple  took  the  place  of 
the  tent,  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  pastoral 
people.  Details  of  ornament  were  of  course  bor- 
rowed fi'om  Egypt;  but  separated  from  the  vast 
system  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
significance,  and  became  harmless,  until  modern 
sciolists  made  them  prominent  in  suppoii:  of  a 
theory  which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  views  can 
for  a  moment  tolerate. 

Magicians. — We  find  frequent  reference  in  the 
Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  The  Phai-aoh  of 
Joseph  laid  his  dream  before  the  magicians,  who  could 
not  interpret  it  (Gen.  xli.  8);  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  used  them  as  opponents  of  Moses  and  Aai'on, 
when,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a  seeming 
success,  they  failed  as  before  (Ex.  vii.  11,  12,  22  ; 
viii.  18,  19;  ix.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  The 
monuments  do  not  recognise  any  such  art,  and 
we  must  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly  prac- 
tised, not  because  it  was  thought  to  be  unlawful, 
but  in  order  to  give  it  impoitance.  [See  Magic, 
Jambres,  Jannes.] 

Industrial  Art's. — The  iudustiial  arts  held  an 
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impoi'taut  place  in  the  occupations  of  the  Egyptians. 
'J'he  workers  in  fine  flax  and  the  weavers  of  white 
linen  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  that  shows  they 
were  among  the  chief  contributors  to  the  riches  of 
the  country  (Is.  six.  9).  The  fine  linen  of  Egypt 
found  its  way  to  Palestine  (Prov.  vii,  16).  Pottery 
was  a  gi-eat  branch  of  the  native  manufactures,  and 
appears  to  have  furnished  employment  to  the  He- 
brews dui"ing  the  bondage  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6,  Ixviii.  13  ; 
comp.  Ex.  i.  14).    ^ 

Festivals. — ^The  rSigious  festivals  were  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  kept 
with  great  meny-maMng  and  license.  His  descrip- 
tion of  that  of  the  godde^  Bubastis,  kept  at  the  city 
of  Bubastis  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  would 
well  apply  to  some  of  the  gi'eat  Mohammadan  festi- 
vals now  held  in  the  country  (ii.  59,  60).  The  feast 
which  the  Israelites  celebrated  when  Aaron  had  made 
the  golden  calf  seems  to  have  been  very  much  of  the 
same  character:  first  offerings  were  presented,  and 
then  the  people  ate  and  danced  and  sang  (Ex.  xxxii. 
5,  6,  17,  18,  19),  and  even  it  seems  stripped  them- 
selves (ver.  25),  as  appears  to  have  been  not  un- 
usual at  the  popular  ancient  Egyptian  festivals. 

Manners  of  Modem  Inhabitants. — The  mannei's 
of  the  modera  inhabitants  are,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  after  much  consideration,  more  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab 
■influence,  than  the  manners  of  their  predecessors. 
How  remarkably  they  illustrate  the  Bible  is  seen  in 
the  numerous  references  given  in  the  Modem  Egyp- 
tians (see  its  index),  and  in  the  gi-eat  general  value 
of  that  work  in  Biblical  criticism. 

Chronology  and  History. — In  treating  of 
the  chi'onology  and  history  of  ancient  Egypt  it  is 
our  endeavour  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
statement  of  doubtful  matters,  and  to  give  the 
greater  prominence  to  those  points  on  which  the 
generality  of  sound  Egyptologers  are  virtually 
agreed.  The  subject  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  branches,  technical  chronology,  historical 
chronology,  and  histoiy : — 

1.  Technical  Chronology. — It  is  impossible  here 
to  treat  in  much  detail  the  difficult  subject  of 
Egyptian  technical  chi'onology.  That  the  Egyptians 
used  various  periods  of  time,  and  made  astronomical 
observations  fi-om  a  remote  age,  is  equally  attested 
by  ancient  \viiters,  and  by  their  monuments.  It  is, 
however,  very  difficult  to  connect  periods  mentioned 
by  the  foi"mer  with  the  indications  of  tiie  same  kind 
offered  by  the  latter ;  and  what  we  may  term  the 
recorded  obseiTations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be 
used  for  the  detenuination  of  chronology  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  Egyptian  astronomy  that  we 
have  not  wholly  attained.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  must,  moreover,  be  carefully  sifted,  and 
we  must  not  ti\ke  their  statements  as  a  positive 
basis  without  the  strongest  evidence  of  cor]-ectness. 
Without  that  testimony,  however,  we  could  not  at 
present  prosecute  the  inquiry.  The  Egyptians  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  common  era.  Every 
document  that  bears  the  date  of  a  year,  gives  the 
year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  counted  from,  that 
current  year  in  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  which 
was  called  his  first  yeai-.  There  is  therefore  no 
general  means  of  testmg  deductions  from  the  chrono- 
logical indications  of  the  monuments^ 

There  appi^r  to  have  been  at  least  three  years 
in  use  with  the  Egyptians  before  the  Roman  domi- 
nation, the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and 
the  Sothic  Year;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more 
than  two  of  these  were  employed  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Vague  Year  contained  365  days  without  any- 
additional  Iractiou,  and  therefore  passed  through  all 
the  seasons  vn  about  1500  years.  It  was  both  used 
for  civil  and' for  religious  purposes.  Probably  the 
Israelites  adopted  this  year  during  the  sojourn  in 
l^gyptj  a-iid  that  instituted  at  the  Kxodus  appears  to 
have  been  the  current  Vague  Year  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  of  intercalation.  [CimoNO- 
LOGY.]  The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  witli  live  epagomeuae, 
or  additional  days,  atter  the  twelfth.  The  months 
were  assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  comprising  four 
months,  called  respectively  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  by  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth, 
Paophi,  &c.,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  to  which 
they  were  sacred.  The  seasons  are  called,  according 
to  our  renderiog,  those  of  Vegetation,  Manifestation, 
and  the  Waters  or  the  Inundation :  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  their  names  has  however  been  much  disputed. 
They  evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tro- 
pical Year,  and  such  a  year  we  must,  therefore  con- 
clude the  Egyptians  to  have  had,  at  least  in  a 
remote  period  of  their  history.  If,  as  we  believe, 
the  third  season  represents  the  period  of  the  inunda- 
tion, its  beginning  must  be  dated  about  one  month 
before  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would  place 
the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  Winter  Solstice,  an 
especially  fit  time  in  Egypt  for  the  commencement 
of  a  tropical  year.  The  Sothic  Year  was  a  supposed 
sidereal  year  of  365^  days,  commencing  with  the 
so-called  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis,  The  Vague  Year, 
having  no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated  through 
the  Sothic  Year,  until  a  pei'iod  of  1461  years  of  the 
foi-mer  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had  elapsed, 
from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to  another. 
The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle. 
The  former  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
Sothic  and  Vague  Years,  and  therefore  consisted  of 
1460  years  of  the  former  kind.     This  cycle  is  men- 

■  tioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  two  of  its  commence- 
ments recorded,  the  one,  called  the  Era  of  Meuophres, 
July  20,  B.C.  1322,  and  the  other,  on  the  same 
day,  A.r>.  139.  Menophres  is  supposed  to  be  the 
name  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  this  is  most  probable. 
The  nearest  name  is  Men-ptah,  or  Men-phthah, 
which  is  part  of  that  of  Sethee  Menptah,  the  father 
of  Ram'eses  II.,  and  also  that  of  the  son  of  the  latter, 
all  these  being  kings  of  the  xixth  dynasty.    We  are 

'  of  opinion  that  chronological  indications  are  con- 
clusive in  favour  of  the  earlier  of  the  two  sovereigns. 
The  Tropical  Cycle  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of 
the  Tropical  and  Vague  Yeai's.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  length  of  the  foi-mer  year  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, nor  indeed  that  it  was  used  in  the  monumental 
age ;  but  from  the  mention  of  a  period  of  500  years, 

,  the  third  of  the  cycle,  and  the  time  during  which  the 
Vague  Year  would  retrograde  through  one  season, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  such  a  cycle,  not 
to  speak  of  its  analogy  with  the  .'^othic  Cycle.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  M.  Biot  to  have  had  a  dura- 
tion of  1505  years  ;  but  the  length  of  1500  Vague 
Years  is  preferable,  since  it  contains  a  number  of 
complete  lunations,  besides  that  the  Egyptians  could 
scarcely  have  bcijii  mmv.  cxiiet,  and  that  the  p<'riod 
of  500  years  is  a  subdiWsion  of  1500.  Ancient 
writers  do  not  fix  .my  commenccincntH  of  this 
cycle.  If  tlie  characteristics  of  the  Tropical  Year 
are  what  we  sui)pos(;,  the  cycle  would  have  bf'<,riiii 
13. c.  2005  and  .M)?:  two  hiex'oglyphic  inscriptions 
record,  as  wu  believe,  the  former  <tf  these  epochs 
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(fforae  Aegyptlacae,  p.  12  seqq.,  pi.  i.  Nos.  5,  G).** 
The  return  of  the  Phoenix  has  undoubtedly  a  chro- 
nological meaning.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  period  last  mentioned,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Phoenix  Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same  character, 
and  therefore  length,  as  the  Sothic,  its  commence- 
ment being  marked  by  the  so-called  heliacal  rising 
ofa  star  of  the  constellation  BENNU  HESAR,  "the 
Phoenix  of  Osiris,"  which  is  placed  in  the  astro- 
nomical ceiling  of  the  Raraeseum  of  El-Iiiirneh  six 
months  distant  fi'om  Sothis.  The  monuments 
make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months,  which  can 
only,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  thirty  years  each, 
and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same  kind.  We  have 
computed  the  following  dates  of  commencements  of 
these  Panegyrical  Years: — 1st.  B.C.  2717,  ist  dy- 
nasty, era  of  Menes  (not  on  monuments)  ;  2nd. 
B.C.  2352,  ivth  dynasty,  >^fy)his,].  and  II. ;  3rd. 
B.C.  1986  (xiith  dynasty,  Sesertesen  III.?  not  on 
monuments)  ;  the  last-rfi  en  tioned  date  being  also  the 
beginning  of  a  Phoenix  Cycle,  which  appears  to  have 
comprised  four  of  these  l*anegyrical  Years.  The 
other  important  dates  of  the  system  of  Panegyrics 
which  occur  on  the  monuments  arc  B.C.  1442, 
xviiith  dynasty,  Queen  Araen-nemt ;  and  B.C.  1412, 
xviilth  dynasty,  Thothmes  111. 

Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  the  monuments 
have  been  calculated  by  M.  Biot,  who  has  obtained 
the  following  dates : — Rising  of  Sothis  in  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.,  xviiith  dynasty,  B.C.  1445  ;  supposed 
Vernal  Equinox,  Thothmes  III.,  B.C.  cir.  1441  ; 
rising  of  Sothis,  Rameses  III.,  xxth  dynasty,  B.C. 
1301  ;  star-risings,  Rameses  Vi.  and  IX.,  xxth 
dynasty,  B.C.  cir.  1241,  Some  causes  of  uncer- 
tainty affect  the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and  that  of 
liameses  IIZ.  is  irreconcileable  with  the  two  of 
Thothmes  III.,  unless  we  hold  the  calendar  in  which 
the  insciiption  supposed  to  record  it  occurs  to  be 
a  Sothic  one,  in  which  case  no  date  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Egyptian  technical  chronology  gives  us  no  direct 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some 
assign  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom.  The 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptologers  are  agreed  to 
regard  as  allbrding  a  date  is  of  the  fifteenth  century 
B.C.,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record  to  be 
of  any  eaiiier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth  century 
B.C.  The  Egyptiiuis  themselves  seem  to  havi^  placed 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the  twenty-eighth 
century  B.C.,  but  for  determining  this  epocli  there  is 
no  direct  monumental  evidence, 

2.  Historical  Chronoloijif,  —  The  materials  for 
historical  chronology  are  the  monuments  and  .the 
remains  of  the  historical  work  of  Manetiiu.  Since 
the  inteii)retation  of  hieroglyphics  has  been  dis- 
covered the  evidence  of  tlie  monunu'nts  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  sufliciently  full  and  explicit  to  enable  us 
to  set  aside  other  aid.  'We  have  hiid  to  look  else- 
where for  a  general  framework,  the  ilrtails  of  which 
the  monuments  might  fill  up.  Tlie  remains  of 
Manetho  are  now  generally  held  to  supply  this 
want.  A  comparison  with  the  monuments  has 
shuwn  th.it  he  drew  his  information  from  original 
Hourciis,  the  g(;niTa]  authenticity  of  which  is  vindi- 
cated by  minute  points  of  agrrement.  The  infoi-- 
niationAIunetho  gives  us,  in  the  present  form  of  his 
work,  is,  however,  by  no  means  i^xplirit,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  theoretical  aiTangement  of  the  materials 

''  For  the  reasons  for  fixing  on  these  years,  sec 
JIurae  Acy.  l.  c. 
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that  they  take  a  definite  form.  The  remains. of 
Manetho's  historical  work  consist  of  a  list  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties  and  two  considerable  fragrpents, 
one  relating  to  the  Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  iale  of 
the  Exodus.  The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the 
epitome  given  by  Africanus,  preseiTed  by  Syncellus, 
and  that  given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such 
gi'eat  differences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope 
tliat  we  can  restore  a  correct  text.  The  series  of 
dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  successive,  in 
which  case  the  commencement  of  the  first  would  be 
placed  full  5000  years  B.C.,  and  the  reign  of  the  king 
who  built  the  Great  Pyramid,  4000.  The  monu- 
ments do  not  warrant  so  extreme  an  antiquity, 
and  the  great  majority  of  Egyptologers  have  there- 
fore held  that  the  dynasties  were  partly  contem- 
porary. A  passage  in*  the  fragment  of  Manetho 
respecting  the  Shepherds,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
kings  of  the  Thebai's  and  of  the  rest  of  Kgypt  rising 
against  these  foreign  mlers,  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contemporary  lines 
at  that  period  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  14).  The  naming  of 
the  dynasties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a  certain  single 
kingdom,  and  that  of  the  later  ones,  which  we  know  to 
have  generally  held  sway  over  all  Egypt,  or  the  first 
seventeen,  and  the  xviiith  and  following  dynasties, 
lends  support  to  this  opinion.  The  former  are  named 
in  groups,  first  a  group  of  Thinites,  then  one  of  Mem- 
phites,  broken  by  a  dynasty  of  Elephantiuites,  nest  a 
Heracleopolite  line,  &;c.,  the  dynasties  of  aparticulur 
city  being  gi'ouped  together ;  whereas  the  latter 
genei-ally  present  but  one  or  two  together  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  dynasties  of  different  cities  recur.  The 
earlier  poi-tion  seems  therefore  to  represent  parallel 
lines,  the  later,  a  succession.  The  evidence  of  the 
monuments  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Kings 
who  unquestionably  belong  to  different  dynasties 
are  shown  by  them  to  be  contemporary.  In  the 
present  state  of  Egyptology  this  evidence  has  led  to 
various  results  as  to  the  number  of  contemporary 
dynasties,  and  the  consequent  duration  of  the  whole 
history.  One  great  difficulty  is  that  the  character 
of  the  inscriptions  makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain, 
without  the  explicit  mention  of  two  sovereigns,  that 
any  one  king  was  not  a  sole  ruler.  For  example, 
it  has  been  lately  discovered  that  the  siith  dynasty 
was  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  rule  a  double  line. 
Yet  its  numerous  monuments  in  general  give  no 
hint  of  more  than  one  king,  although  there  was 
almost  always  a  recognised  colleague.  Therefore, 
a  fortiori,  no  notice  would  be  taken,  if  possible, 
on  any  monument  of  a  ruler  of  another  house  than 
that  of  the  king  in  whose  territory  it  was  made. 
We  can  therefore  scarcely  expect  very  full  evidence 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Lane,  as  long  ago  as  1830, 
proposed  an  arrangement  of  the  first  seventeen  dy- 
nasties based  upon  their  numbers  and  names.  This 
scheme  the  writer  believes  to  be  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments.  The  table  in  the  following 
page  contains  the  dynasties  thus  aiTanged,  with  the 
approximative  dates  we  assign  to  their  commence- 
ments, and  the  dates  of  chief  events  in  Hebrew 
history  connected  with  that  of  Egypt,  according  to 
the  system  preferred  in  art.  Chronology. 

The  monuments  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  justify 
any  great  extension  of  the  period  assigned  in  the 
table  to  the  first  seventeen  dynasties.  The  last  date, 
that  of  the  commencement  of  the  xviiith  dynasty, 
cannot  be  changed  more  than  a  few  years.  Baron 
Bunsen  and  Br.  Lepsius  indeed  place  it  much  earlier, 
but  they  do  so  in  opposition  to  positive  monu- 
mental evidence.     The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
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1st  dyniisty,  which  we  are  disposed  to  place  a  little 
before  B.C.  2700,  is  more  doubtful,  but  a  con- 
cuiTence  of  astronomical  evidence  points  to  the 
twenty-eighth  century.  The  interval  between  the 
two  dates  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  twelve  hundred  years,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  dynasties  according  to 
the  better  text,  if  the  arrangement  here  given  be 
coiTCct.  Some  have  supposed  a  much  greater  anti- 
quity for  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  history. 
Lepsius  places  the  accession  of  Menes  B.C.  3892,  and 
Bunsen,  two  hundred  years  later.  Their  system  is 
founded  upon  a  passage  in  the  chronological  work  of 
Syncellus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of  3555  to  the 
thirty  dynasties  (Chron.  p.  51b).  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  number  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Manetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the  whole  state- 
ment is  unmistakably  not  from  the  tnie  Manetho, 
but  from  some  one  of  the  fabricators  of  chronology, 
among  whom  the  Pseudo-Manetho  held  a  prominent 
place  {Etic.  Brit.  8th  ed.  Egypt,  p.  452  ;  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  210,  p.  395-7).  If  this  number  be 
discarded  as  doubtful  or  spurious  there  is  nothing 
definite  to  support  the  extended  system  so  confi- 
dently put  forth  by  those  who  adopt  it. 

3.  History. — Passing  from  chronology  to  histoay 
w6  have  first  to  notice  the  indications  in  the  Bible 
which  relate  to  the  earliest  period.  That  Egypt  was 
colonised  by  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  a  very  re- 
mote age  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  the  migi-ation  of 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  which  had  taken  place 
before  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Palestine.  Before 
this  migi'ation  could  occur  the  Caphtorim  and  other 
Mizraites  must  have  occupied  Egypt  for  some  time. 
A  remarkable  passage  points  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
date  at  which  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt  was  founded : 
— "  Hebron  was  built  seven  yeai's  bef6re  Zoan  in 
Egypt"  (Num.  xiii.  22).  We  find  that  Hebron 
was  originally  called  Kirjath-arba,  and  was  a  city 
of  the  Anakim  (Josh,  xiv.  15),  and  it  is  mentioned 
under  that  appellation  in  the  history  of*  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxiii.  2) :  it  had  therefore  been  founded  by 
the  giant-race  before  the  days  of  that  patriarch. 

The  evidence  of  the  Egj'ptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  inde- 
finite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind  into 
two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into  two 
branches,  for  they  appear  to  have  represented  them- 
selves and  the  Negroes,  the  red  and  black  races, 
as  the  children  of  the  god  Horus,  and  the  Shemites 
and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white  races,  as  the 
children  of  the  goddess  Pesht  (comp.  Brugsch, 
Geogr.  Inschr.  ii.  pp.  90,  91).  They  seem  there- 
fore to  have  held  a  double  origin  of  the  species. 
The  absence  of  any  important  traditional  period 
is  very  remarkable  in  the  fragments  of  Egyptian 
history.  These  commence  with  the  divine  dy- 
nasties, and  pass  abruptly  to  the  humaij  dynasties. 
The  latest  portion  of  the  first  may  indeed  be  tra- 
ditional, not  mythical,  and  the  earliest  part  of  the 
second  may  be  traditional  and  not  historical, 
though  this  last  conjecture  we  are  hardly  disposed 
to  admit.  In  any  case,  however,  there  is  a  very 
short  and  extremely  obscure  time  of  tradition,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  earliest  date  at  which 
it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come  upon  the  clear 
light  of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pyramids.  The 
indications  are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the 
settlement  in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  be  believed  autochthonous,  or 
having  lost  all  ties  that  could  keep.up  the  traditions 
of  its  first  dwelling-place,  filled  up  the  commence- 
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ment  of  its  history  with   materials   drawn   from  I  that  the  calamities  attending  their  departure  could 


mythology.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Deluge  which  is  found  in  almost  every  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  priests  are  indeed  re- 
ported to  have  told  Solon  when  he  spoke  of  one 
deluge  that  many  had  occun-ed  (Plat.  Tim.  23), 
but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been  to 
great  Hoods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  exti-aordinary 
cafaistrophes. 

The  history  of  the  dynasties  preceding  the  xviiith 
is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series  of  monuments. 
Except  those  of  the  ivth  and  xiith  dynasties  there 
are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age  left  to  the  present 
day,   and   thence   in   a   great  measure   arises   the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  chronology.    From  the 
time  of  MeneSj  the  first  king,  until  the  Shepherd- 
invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed  pei-fect  tran- 
quilhty.    During  this  age  the  Memphite  line  was  the 
most  powerful,  and  by  It,  under  the  ivth  dynasty, 
were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised.    The  Shep- 
herds were  foreigners  who  came  from  the  East,  and, 
in  some  manner  unknown  to  Manetho,  gained  the  rule 
of  Egypt,     Those  whose  kings  composed  the  xvth 
dynasty  were  the  first  and  most  important.     They 
appear  to  have  been  Phoenicians,  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  migration  into  Egypt,  and  thence  at  last 
into  Palestine,  was  part  of  the  great  movement  to 
which   the   coming    of  the  Phoenicians  from   the 
Erythraean  Sea,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor, 
belong.     It  is  not  impossible  that  the  war  of  the 
foui-   kings  —  Chedorlaomer  and   his   allies  —  was 
directed  against  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the  xvth 
dynasty.     Most  probably  the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham 
was  of  this  line,  wliich  liv^  at  Memphis,  and  at 
the  great  fort  or  camp  of  Avaris  on  the  eastern 
frontier.     The  period  of  Egyptian  history  to  which 
the  Shepherd-invasion  should  be  assigned  is  a  point 
of  dispute.     It  is  generally  placed  after  the  xiith 
dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  powerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one  or 
more  Shepherd-dynasties.     We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shepherd- 
invasion  was  anterior  to  the  xiith  dynasty.     It  is 
not  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  outset 
hostile  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  may  have  come 
in  by  man'iage,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  they  may  have  been   long  in  a  position  of 
secondary  importance.     The  mle  of  the  xiith  dy- 
nasty, which  was  of  Thebans,  lasting  about  160 
years,  was  a  period   of  prosperity  to  Egypt,   but 
after   its   close    those   calamities    appear   to   have 
occuned  which  made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the 
Egyptians.      During   the   interval   to   the  xviiith 
dynasty  there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line  of 
any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans,  and  more 
than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a  severe  rule 
over  the  Egyptians,    The  paucity  of  the  monuments 
proves  the  troubled  nature  of  this  period. 

We  must  here  notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  with  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Phaiuohs  who  favoured  them,  and  that  of  their 
oppressors.  According  to  the  scheme  of  BibHcal 
Chronology  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  pro- 
bable [Chronology],  the  whole  sojourn  in  Egypt 
would  belong  to  the  period  before  the  xviiith  dy- 
nasty. The  Israelites  would  have  come  in  and 
gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age  for  the  history 
of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monumental  evidence. 
This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  positive 
mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Some  assert  that  they  were  an  unimportant  Arab 


not  be  commemorated.     These  two  propositions  are 
contradictory,  and  the  difficulties  are  unsolved.     If, 
as  Lepsius  supposes,  the  Israelites  came  in  under  the 
xviiith  dynasty,  and  went  out  under  the  xixth,  or 
if,  as  Bunsen  holds,  they  came  in  under  the  xiith, 
and  (after  a  sojourn  of  1434  years !)  went  out  under 
the  sixth,  the  oppression  in  both  cases  falling  in  a 
period  of  which  we  have  abundant  contemporary 
monuments,  sometimes  the  records  of  eveiy  year, 
it  is   impossible   that  the  monuments  should  be 
wholly  silent  if  the  Biblical  narrative  is  true.     Let 
us  examine  the  details  of  that  narrative.     At  the 
time  to  which  we  should  assign  Joseph's  rule,  Egypt 
was  under  Shepherds,  and  Egyptian  kings  of  no 
great  strength.     Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a  powerful  ruler  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was,  if  the  dates  be 
coiTCct,  a  Shepherd  of  the  xvth  dynasty.    How  does 
the  Biblical  evidence  affect  this  inference  ?    Nothing 
is  more  sticking  throughout  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions and  writings  than  the  bitter  dislike  of  most 
foreigners,  especially  Easterns.     They  are  constantly 
spoken  of  in  the  same  terms  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  infernal  regions,  not  alone  when  at  war  \\'ith 
the  Pharaohs,  but  in  time  of  peace  and  in  the  case 
of  friendly  nations.     It  is  a  feeling  alone  paralleled 
in  our  days  by  that  of  the  Chmese.    The  accounts  of 
the  Greek  writers,  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
later  period,  abundantly  confirm  this  estimate  of  the 
prejudice  of  the  Egyptians  against  foreigners.     It 
seems  to  us  perfectly  incredible  that  Joseph  should 
be  the  minister  of  an  Egyptian  king.     In  lesser 
particular  the  evidence  is  not  less  strong.     The 
Phai'aoh  of  Joseph  is  a  despot,  whose  will  is  law, 
who  kills  and  pardons  at  his  pleasure,  who  not  only 
raises-a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of  his  administra- 
tion, but  through  his  means  makes  all  the  Egyptians, 
except  the  priests,  serfs  of  the  crown.     The  Egyp- 
tian kings  on  the  contrary  were  restrained  by  the 
laws,  shared  the   public  dislike  of  foreignei'S,  and 
would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Joseph  followed, 
which  would  have  weakened   the  attachment   of 
their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  loosening  of  local  ties 
and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  population, 
altliough  it  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the 
power  of  an  alien  sovei'eign.     Pharaoh's  conduct 
towards  Joseph's  family  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion.    He  gladly  incites  the  strangers,  and  gives 
them  leave  to  dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but 
in  Goshen,  where  his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  been 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  6).     His  acts  indicate  a  fellow- 
feeling  and  a  desire  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  national  party. 

The  **  new  king  "  "  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  is 
generally  thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to 
the  previous  history,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  and 
head  of  the  xviiith  dynasty.  It  seems  at  fii^st 
sight  extremely  probable  that  the  king  who 
crushed,  if  he  did  not  expel,  the  Shephei-ds, 
would  be  the  first  oppressor  of  the  nation  which 
they  protected.  Plausible  as  this  theory  appeaas, 
a  close  examination  of  the  Bible-naiTative  seems 
to  us  to  overthrow  it.  We  read  of  the  new 
king  that — "he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the 
people  of  the  children  of  Israel  [are]  more  and 
mightier  tlian  we :  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with 
them,  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass, 
that,  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also 
unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  [so] 
get  them  up  out  of  the  land"  (Ex.  i.  9,  10).     The 


tribe,  and  therefore  would  not  be  mentioned,  and    Israelites  are  therefore  more  and  stronger  than  the 
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people  of  the  oppressor,  the  oppressor  fears  war  in 
Egypt,  .and  that  the  Israelites  would  join  his  ene- 
mies, he  is  not  able  at  once  to  adopt  open  violence, 
and  he  therefore  uses  a  subtle  system  to  reduce  them 
by  making  them  perform  forced  labour,  and  soon 
after  takes  the  stronger  measure  of 'killing  their 
male  children.  These  conditions  point  to  a  divided 
country  and  a  weak  kingdom,  and  cannot,  we 
think,  apply  to  the  time  of  the  xviiith  and  xixth 
dynasties,  '  The  whole  narrative  of  subsequent 
events  to  the  Exodus  is  consistent  with  this  con- 
clusion, to  which  the  use  of  universal  terms  does 
not  offer  any  real  objection.  When  all  K^^l't  is 
spoken  of,  it  is  not  necessary  either  in  Hebrew  or  in 
Egyptian  that  we  should  supjwse  the  entire  country 
to  be  strictly  intended.  If  we  conclude  therefore 
that  the  Exodus  most  probably  occurred  before  the 
xviiith  dynasty,  we  have  to  ascertain^  if  possible, 
whether  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  appear  to 
have  been  Egyptians  or  Shepherds.  The  change  of 
pohcy  is  in  &vour  of  their  having  been  Egyptians, 
but  is  by  no  meaas  conclusive,  for  there  is  no  reason 
that  all  the  foreigners  should  have  had  the  same 
feeling  towards  the  IsTaehtes,  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  their  subjects 
seem  in  general  to  have  been  friendly  to  them 
throughout  their  history,  and  that  the  Egyptians 
were  privileged  by  the  Law,  apparently  on  this  ac- 
count. It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two  natioas,  even  it  merely  a  matter  of 
policy,  would  have  been  as  enduring  as  we  know  it 
to  have  been  had  the  Egyptians  looked  back  on 
their  conduct  towards  the  iraelites  as  productive  of 
great  national  calamities,  or  had  the  Israelites  looked 
back  upon  the  persecution  as  the  work  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, If  the  chronology  be  correct  we  can  only 
decide  in  favour  of  the  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  events  are  assigned  there  were  no 
important  lines  but  the  Theban,  and  one  or  more  of 
Shepherds.  Lower  Egypt,  and  especially  its  eastern 
part,  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
The  land  of  Goshen  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt:  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the 
oppressors,  whose  capital,  or  royal  residence,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  lay 
very  near  to  it.  ilanetho,  according  to  the  tran- 
script of  Africanus,  speaks  of  three  Shepherd-dy- 
nasties, the  xrth,  ivith,andxviith,  the  last  of  which, 
according  to  the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and 
Thebans,  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the 
dynasty  should  rather  be  considered  as  of  Shepherds 
alone.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  between  these  three : 
a  passage  in  Isaiah,  however,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked,  seems  to  afford  an  indication 
which  narrows  the  choice.  "  My  people  went 
down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  and 
the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause  "  (lii. 
4).  This  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was  an 
.^Syrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  ivth  dynaiity, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was 
of  Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (Jos. 
c.  A//u/n.  i.  14).  AmoDg^  the  names  of  kings  of 
this  period  in  the  Royal  Turin  Papyrus  (ed.  Wil- 
kinson) are  two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  thiit  some  of  the 
foreign  rulers  were  of  that  race.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  decide  whether  they  were  of  the 
jvith  or  the  xviith  dynasty.  It  cannot  be  objected 
to  the  expl^iation  we  have  offered  that  the  title 
Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings  connerrted  with  the 
Israelites,  and  that  they  must  therefore  hav*^-  been 
natives,  for  it  is  almo  t  certain  that  at  least  some  of 
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the  Shepherd-kings  were  Egyptianized,  like  Joseph^ 
who  received  an  Egyptian  name,  and  Moses,  who 
was  supposed  by  the  daughters  of  Jethro  to  be  an 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  19)-  It  has  been  urged  by 
the  opponents  of  the  chronological  schemes  that 
place  the  Exodus  before  the  later  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  u.c.  that  the  conquests  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties 
would  have  involved  collisions  with  the  Israelitett 
had  they  been  in  those  times  already  established  in 
Palestine,  whereas  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  indicate  any  such  event.  It  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical 
date  of  the  Exodus  that  the  absence  of  any  positive 
Palestinian  names,  except  that  of  the  I-Tiilistines,  in 
the  lists  of  peoples  and  places  subject  to  these  Pha- 
raohs, and  in  the  reconls  of  their  wars,  entirely  de- 
stroys their  argument,  for  while  it  shows  that  they 
did  not  conquer  Palestine,  it  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  decide  on  Egj'ptian  evidence  whether  the 
Hebrews  were  then  in  that  country  or  not,  Shishak's 
list,  on  the  contrary,  presents  several  well-known 
names  of  towns  in  Palestine,  besides  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  policy  of  the  Pharaohs,  as 
previously  explained,  is  the  key  to  their  conduct 
towards  the  IsraeUtes,  At  the  same  time  the  cha- 
racter of  the  portions  of  the  Bible  relating  to  this 
period  prevents  our  being  sure  that  the  Egyptians 
may  not  have  passed  through  the  country,  and  even 
put  the  Israelites  to  tribute.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  whole  question  under  consideration,  that  in 
the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  sole  kingdom  of 
Israel,  a  Pharaoh  should  have  marched  unopposed 
into  Palestine  and  captured  the  Canaanite  city 
Oezer  at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and 
that  this  should  be  merely  incidentally  meritioned 
at  a  later  time  instead  of  being  noticed  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  narrative  (1  K.  ix,  1.5,  16). 

The  main  arguments  for  the  Rabbinical  or  latest 

date  of  the  Exodus  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous 

j  article  (Gheoxology).     The  objections  to  a  much 

i  earlier  date,  tlmt  of  B.C.  1652,  may  be  considered 

as  &vourable  to  the  latest  rather  than  to  L'sher's 

'  date,  although  not  un&vourable  to  both.    The  main 

I  objection  to  these  in  our  opinion  is  that  the  det^ls 

:  of  the  Biblical  narrative  do  not,  even  with  the 

utmf«t  latitude  of  interpretation,  agree  with  the 

history  of  the  country  if  the  Exodus  be  supposed  to 

have  taken  place  mider  the  xniith  or  xixth  dynasty, 

j  As  to  the  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho^ 

j  it  was  confessedly  s  mere  jjopular  story,  for  he 

'■  admitted  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  records, 

I  but  a  tale  of  uncertain  authorship  ((nrhp  &p  S 

I  MaveOcSov  ovK  4k  rwv  Top'  Aiyinrriois  ypc^ifiA/neVf 

I  iXA.'  6j  ahrhs  &fio?t,6yr}Key,  4k   tuv  hZeff-ir^as 

'■  fjLvdoKoyovp.iV(ov  Trpoa'T46etKev,K.T.\..hjii.e.Apwn. 

\  i.  16j.     A  critical  examination  shows  that  it  cannot 

I  claim  to  be  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  Exodos; 

!  it  is  indf^r'l,   if  base'l  on  any  such  tradition,  so 

distorted  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it 

!  relates  to  the  king  to  whose  reign  it  is  asggned. 

Yet  upon  the  supposition  that  the  king  is  really 

Menptah,  son  of  liameses  II.,  the  advocates  of  the 

F^abbuiical  date  entirely  base  their  adjustment  ot 

Hebrew  with  Egyptian  history  at  this  period. 

The  history  oi  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dy- 
nasties is  that  of  the  E2^'ptian  empire.  Aahmes, 
the  hea^l  of  the  first  of  these  (h.c.  dr.  \:/lo),  over- 
threw the  p^vwer  of  the  Shepherds,  and  prrAjaiAj 
expeUefl  them.  Queen  Amen-Demt  and  Thothroes 
II.  and  III.  are  the  earliest  vjvereigns  of  whom 
great  monuments   remain   in   the  temple  of  El- 
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Karnak,  the  chiel'  snnctiiai-y  of  Thebes.  The  last 
of  these  rulers  was  a  great  foreign  conqueror,  and 
reduced  Nineveh,  and  perhaps  Babylon  also,  to  his 
sway.  Amenoph  III.,  his  gr^at-grandson,  states  on 
scarabaei,  struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his 
marriage,  that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, his  southern  in  Kara  (Choice  ?).  By  him 
was  raised  tlie  great  temple  on  the  west  bank  at 
Thebes,  the  site  of  which  is  now  only  marked  by 
the  gigantic  pair  the  Vocal  Memnou  and  its  fel- 
low. The  head  of  the  xixth  dynasty,  Sethee  I.,  or 
Sethos,  B.C.  cir.  1340,  waged  gi-eat  foreign  wars, 
particulai-ly  with  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near  Emesa, 
he  captured.  By  him  the  great  hypostyle  hall  of 
El-Karaak  was  built,  and  on  its  northern  wall  is  a 
most  interesting  series  of  bas-reliefs  recording  his 
successes.  His  son  Rameses  11.  was  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Phai'aohs.  If  he  did  not  exceed  all 
othere  in  foreign  conquests,  he  far  outshone  them  in 
the  gi-andeur  and  beauty  of  the  temples  with  which 
he  adorned  Egypt  and  Nubia.  His  chief  campaign 
was  against  the  Hittites  and  a  great  confederacy 
they  had  formed.  He  defeated  their  army,  cap- 
tured Ketesh,  and  forced  them  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  him,  though 
this  last  object  does 
not  seem  to  have 
been  immediately 
attained.  Menptah, 
the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Kameses  II., 
is  supposed  by  the 
advocates  of  the 
,  Rabbinical  date  of 
the  Exodus  to  have 
been  the  Pharaoh 
in  whose  time  the 
Israelites  went  out. 
One  other  king  of 
this  period  must 
be  noticed,  Rameses 
III.,  of  the  xxth 
dynasty,  B.C.  cir. 
1200,  whose  con- 
quests, recorded  on 
the  wall*  of  his 
great  temple  of  Medeenet  Haboo  in  western  Thebes 
seem  to  have  been  not  less  important  than  those 
of  Rameses  II.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  sculp- 
tures commemorating  them  represents  a  naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Mediterranean,  gained  by  the  Egyp- 
tian fleet  over  that  of  the  Tokkaree,  probably  the 
Carians,  and  Shaire;ana  (Khairetana),  or  Cretans. 
Other  Shairetana,  whom  we  take  to  correspond  to 
the  Cherethim  of  Scripture,  sen'e  in  the  Egyptian 
forces.  This  king  also  subdued  the  Philistines  and 
the  Rebu  (Lebu),  or  Lubim,  to  tha  west  of  Egypt. 
Under  his  successors  the  power  of  Egypt  evidently 
declined,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty  the 
country  seems  to  have  fallen  into  anarchy,  the 
high-priests  of  Amen  having  usm-ped  regal  power 
at  Thebes  and  a  Lower  Egyptian  dynasty,  the  xxist, 
arisen  at  Tanis.  Probably  the  Egyptian  princess 
who  became  Solomon's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  a 
late  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  The  head  of  the 
xxiind  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.,  the  Shishak  of  the 
Bible,  restored  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
revived  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  arms,  B.C. 
cir.  990.  Early  in  his  reign  ,  he  received  Jero- 
boam, the  enemy  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  40),  and 
periiaps  it  was  by  his  advice  that  he  s)ftei-wards 
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iittiickecl  Judah.  It  is  doubtful,  howevei-,  whether 
Jeroboam  did  not  suffer  by  the  invasion  as  well  as 
Rehoboam,  On  the  outside  of  the  ^outh  wall  of  the 
temple  of  El-Karnak  is  a  list  of  the  conquests  of 
Sheshonk  I,,  comprising  "  the  kingdom  of  Judah," 
and  several  Hebrew  towns,  some  of  which  must  have 
been  taken  from  Jeroboam.  [.Shishak.]  Probably 
his  successor,  Osoi'kon  I.,  is  the  Zerah  of  Scripture, 
defeated  by  Asa.  The  army  that  Zerah  led  can 
only  have  been  that  of  Egypt,  and  his  overthrow 
will  explain  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Sheshonk. 
[Zerah.]  Egypt  makes  no  figure  in  Asiatic  his- 
tory during  the  sxiiird  and  xxivth  dynasties  :  under 
the  xxvth  it  regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  ancient 
importance.  This  was  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  war- 
like sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to 
repel  the  onward  stride  of  Assyria.  So,  whom  we 
ai-e  disposed  to  identify  with  Shebek  JI.  or  Sebichus, 
the  second  Ethiopian,  rather  than  with  Shebek  I, 
or  Sabaco,  the  fii-st,  made  an  alhance  with  Hoshea 
the  last  king  of  Israel,  [So.]  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah, 
the  third  of  this  house,  advanced  against  Senna- 
cherib in  support  ofHezekiah.  [Tirhakah.]  After 
this,  a  native  dynasty  again  occupied  the  throne, 
the  xxvith,  of  Saite  kings.   Psametek  I.  or  Psamme- 


The  son  of  King  Remcses  ivith  hie  charioteer.    (Wilkinson.) 


tichus  I.  (e.g.  664),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
head  of  this  dynasty,  wan'ed  in  Palestine,  and  took 
Ashdod,  Azotus,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  yeai's 
(Herod,  ii.  157).  Probably  it  was  held  by  an  Assy- 
rian gaiTison,  having  been  previously  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Sargon  (Is.  xx.).  Keku  or  Necho,  the 
son  of  Psammetichus,  continued  the  war  in  the  East, 
and  marched  along  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  attack 
the  king  of  Assyria.  At  Megiddo  Joslah  encountered 
him  (B.C.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very  illustrative  of  the 
policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  east  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
21)  no  less  than  is  his  lenient  conduct  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  king  of  Judah.  The  aiTny  of 
Necho  was  after  a  short  space  routed  at  Carchemish 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  60.5-4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2).  We 
read  of  a  time  not  long  subsequent  that  "  the  king 
of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his 
land  ;  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken  fi-om  the 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  that 
pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 
[Pharaoh  -  Necho.]  The  second  successor  of 
Necho,  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-Hophra,  sent  his  army 
into  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5,  7,  11),   so   that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was 
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raised  for  a  time,  and  liindly  receive;!  the  fugitives 
from  the  captured  city.  He  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  attaclied  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  own 
country.  There  is,  however,  no  cei'tain  account  of 
a  complete  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  Iting  of 
Babylon,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  (for  the  fulfilment  of  which  commentators 
have  looked  to  this  time)  refer  to  a  later  period, 
and  chiefly  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses  and  the 
calamities  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Inaros. 
[PiiARAOH-HoPHRA.]  Amasis,  the  successor  of 
Apries,  had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  fall  of  Babylon 
somewhat  restored  the  weight  of  Egypt  in  the  Kast. 
But  the  new  power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even 
more  terrible  to  his  house  than  Babylon  had  been  to 
the  house  of  Psammitichus,  and  the  son  of  Amasis 
had  reigned  but  six  months  when  Cambyses  re- 
duced the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  province  of 
his  empire  B.C.  .525. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Egypt.  Its  connexion  with  the 
history  and  literatm-e  of  the  Jews  is  discussed  in  the 
articles  on  the  Greak  kings  of  Egypt  [Ptolemy] 
and  Alexandria.  The  relation  of  Egypt  and  Pa^ 
lestine  during  the  period  from  the  accession  of  the 
first  Ptolemy  until  the  age  of  the  Apostles  is  full  of 
interest,  but  it  does  not  offer  any  serious  difficulties 
that  require  it  to  be  here  discussed. — It  would  not 
be  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  enter  upon 
a  general  consideration  of  the  prophecies  relating  to 
Egypt :  we  must,  however,  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  their  remarkable  fulfilment.  The  visitor  to 
the  country  needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  them : 
everywhere  he  is  struck  by  the  precision  with  which 
they  have  come  to  pass.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  physical  changes  which  have  verified  to  the 
letter  the  words  of  Isaiah.  In  like  manner  we 
recognise,  for  instance,  in  the  singular  disappearance 
of  the  city  of  Memphis  and  its  temples  in  a  country 
where  several  primeval  towns  yet  stand,' and  scarce 
any  ancient  site  is  unmarked  by  temples,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  words  of  Jeremiah :  "  Noph  shall  be 
waste  and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant "  (xlvi. 
19),  and  those  of  Ezekiel,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause 
[their]  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph"  (xxx.  13). 
Not  less  signally  are  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing the  last  quotation — "  And  there  shall  be  no 
more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (/.  c.) — ful- 
filled in  the  history  of  the  countiy,  for  from  the 
second  Persian  conquest,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  until  our  own  days,  not  one  native  ruler 
has  occupied  the  throne. 

Literature. — The  following  are  the  most  useful 
works  upon  Egypt,  excepting  such  as  relate  to  its 
modem  history :  for  a  very  full  list  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jolowicz's 
(Dr.  H.)  Bibliotheca  Aegyptiaca,  1858.  Egypt 
generally.  Sescription  de  VE'gypte,  2nd  ed.  1821- 
9  ;  Encijolopatctia  liritannica,  8th  ed.  art.  Egypt, 
Description,  Productions,  and  Topography :  Abd- 
Allatitj  Relation  de  VEgypte,  ed.  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
1810;  d'Anville,  lUmoires  sur  I'Egypte,  1766; 
Bel/.oni  ((..),  Nat'rative  of  Operations,  1820  ; 
Biugsch  (H.),  Oeographigohe  Tnschriften  Alt- 
ii'JUptischer  Denkmdler,  1857; — Reiseherichto  aus 
Aegypten,  1855;  ChampoHion  le  Jeune,  L'E'gypte 
sous  les  j"/ia/'(iMjs,  1814; — Lettrcs  ik  rites  pendant 
son  Voyage  en  E'gypte,  2(lc  ed.  1833  ;  Ehicnberg, 
Ch.  G.,  und  Hemprich,  F.  W.,  NaturgeschicMliohe 
Reisen — Reisen   in  Aeyypten,    kc.,' ISM  -Sym- 
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bolae  Physicae,  1829-1 845';  Forskal,  Pt.  Descrip- 
tiones  aninmUum,  &c.,  1775-6; — Flora  Aegyptiaco^ 
arabica,  1775 ;  Harris,  A.  C,  Hieroglyphical 
Standards,  1852  ;  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  Memoire 
sur  le  Lac  de  Moeris,  1843  ;  Makreezee  El,  Takee- 
ed-deen,  Khitat';  Quatremfere,  E.  Memoires  Ghgra^ 
phiques  et  Historiques,  1811;  Kussegger,  Reisen, 
1841-8;  Vyse,  li.  Col.,  and  Pen-ing,  J.  S.,  Pyra- 
mids of  Gizeh,  1839-42  ;  I'ening,  J.  S.,  58  Largn 
views,  ^c,  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh ;  Wilkinson, 
.Sir  J.  G.,  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes,  1843; — 
Handbbok  for  Egypt,  2nd  cd.  1858; — Survey  of 
Thebes  (plan) ; — on  the  Eastern  Desert,  Jouni. 
Geogr.  Soc.  i1.  1832,  pp.  28'ff.  Monuments  and 
Inscriptions:  Champollion  le  Jeune,  Momtments, 
1829-47; — Notices  descriptiees,  ISii ;  Lepsins,  R., 
Venkmdler,  1849,  in  progress  ;  Letronne,  J.  A., 
Reoueil  des  inscriptions  grecques  et  latines  d' 
E'gypte,  1842  ;  Rosellini,  Monumenti ;  Select  Pa- 
pyri, 1844.  Language:  Brugsch,  H.,  Grammaire 
Edmotique,  1855  ;  Champollion  le  Jeune,  Gram- 
Tnaire  E'gyptienne,  1836-41;  Eictionnaire  E'gyp- 
tien,1841 ;  Encyc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  art.  Hieroglyphics ; 
Parthey,  G.,  Vocabularium  Coptico-Latinum,  &c. ; 
Peyron,  A.,  Grammatica  linguae  Copticae,  1841 ; 
Lexicon,  1835 ;  Schwartze,  M.  G.,  Las  Alte 
Aegypten,  1843.  Ancient  Chronology,  History, 
and  Manners ;  Bunsen,  C.  C.  J.,  Egypfs  Place, 
1850-59 ;  Cory.,  I.  P.,  Ancient  Fragments,  2nd 
ed.,  1832;  Ilerodotm,  ed.Vleiwimsoa,  vols,  i.-iii.; 
Hengstenberg,  E.  W.,  Egypt  and  the  Boohs  of 
Moses,  1843  ;  Ideler,  L.,  Handbuch  der  Chro- 
nologic, 1825;  Lepsius,  R.,  Chronologic  der 
Aegypter,  vol.  i.  1849 ;  Konigsbuch  der  alten 
Aagypter,  1858;  Poole,  R.  S.,  Horae  Aegyptiacae, 
1851 ;  Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  G.,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1837,  1841 ;  Popular 
Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1855.  To 
these  must  be  added,  for  the  manners  of  the  mo- 
dem inhabitants :  Lane,  E.W.,  Modem  Egyptians, 
ed.  184  ;  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  2nd  ed.,  by 
E.  S.  Poole,  1859  ;  Poole,  Mi-s.,  Erujlishwaman  in 
Egypt,  1844.  It  is  impos.5ible  to  specify  a  large 
number  of  valuable  papers  byDr.Hincks,  Mr. Birch, 
M.  de  Rouge,  and  others.  [R.  S.  P.] 

E'HI  (»nx  ;  'kyxh  ;  Echi),  head  ofwne  of  the 
Benjamite  houses  according  to  the  list  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
21,  and  son  of  Belah  according  to  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  that  passage.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Ahi-ram,  DliriK,  in  the  list  in  Num.  xxvi.  38, 
and  if  so,  Ahiram  is  probably  the  right  name,  as 
the  family  were  called  Ahiramites.  In  1  Chr.  viii. 
1 ,  the  same  person  seems  to  be  called  D^HN,  Aha- 
rah,  and  perhaps  also  niDK,  Ahoah,  in  ver.  4  ('Axm, 
LXX.,  and  in  Cod.  Vatic.  ■'Ax"p4>'),  n*nN  ("Axii), 
Ahiah,  ver.  7,  and  "IIIN  ('Aip),  Aher,  I'Clir.  vii. 
12.  These  fluctuations  in  the  oithography  ^eem  to 
indicate  that  the  original  copies  were  partiy  eBaced 
by  time  or  injury.     [Beohkr;  Curonioles.] 

[A.  C.  H.] 

E'HUD  (nins  ;  'AiJS  ;  Joseph.  "HouSus  ; 
Aod),  Hke  (Jcra,  an  hereditary  name  among  the 
Benjamites. 

1.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and  gi-eat-grandson 
of  Benjamin  the  Patriarch  (1  Chr:  vii.  10, 
viii.  0). 

2.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Gera  {VCil ;  r»)pi;  Gera; 
three  others  of  the  name.  Gen.  xlvi.  21  ;  2  ^xm. 
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jtvi.  5;  1  Chr.  viii.  3),  of  the  tribe  of_ Benjamin 
(Judg.  iii.  15,  marg.  "  son  of  Jemini,"  but  vid. 
Gesen.  Lex.  sub  v.  I^P'^??),  the  second  Judge  of 
the  IsraeUtes  (B.C.  1336J.     In  the  Bible  he  is  not 
called  a  Judge  but  a  deliverer  (1.  c.)  :  so  Othniel 
(Judg.  iii.  9)  and  all  the  Judges  (Neh.  ix.  27).  As 
a  Benjamite  he  was  specially  chosen  to  destroy  Eg- 
lon,  who  had  established  himself  in  Jericho,  which 
was  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that  tribe.     [Eg- 
LOS.]     In  Josephus  he  appeai-s  as  a  young  man 
(viavlas).     He  was  very  strong,  and  left-handed. 
So  A  V. ;  but  the  more  literal  rendering  is,  as  in 
mai-gin,  "  shut  of  his  right  hand."     The  words  are 
difierently  rendered:—!,  leftr-handed,  and  unable  to 
use  his  right;  2.  using  his  left  hand  as  readily  as 
his  right.    For  1 .  Targum,  Joseph.,  Syr.  (impotem), 
ArabT(aridum),  and  Jewish  writers  generally ;  Cajet., 
Buxtorf,  Parkh.,   Gesen.    (impeditus) :   derivation 
of  ntSN  fi-om  lIDiC,  the  lattei-  only  inPs.  kix.  16, 
where  it  =  to  shut.     For  2.  LXX.  (o;ii((>i56'|ii)s), 
Vulg.   {qui  utrdque  unarm  pro  dextrd  utebatur). 
Corn"  a  Lap.,  Bonfrer.,  Patrick,  (cf.  TrcpiSe'fios, 
Horn.  n.  xxi.  163,  Hipp.  Aph.  7.  43)  ;  Judg.  xx. 
16,  sole  recuiTence  of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700 
Benjamites,  the  picked  men  of  the  ai-my,  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  chosen  for  a  physical  defect.     As 
regards  Ps.  Ixix.  16,  it  is  urged  that  "IDS  may  = 
coram  =  apario ;  hence  ~\^'A=apertm  =  expeditm, 
q.  d.  expedita  dextra;  or  if  "  clausus,"  clausus 
dextrd  =  cinctiis  dextrd  =  ■jrepiSe^ios,  ambidexter 
(vid.  Pol.  Syn).     The  femt  of  drawing  the  dagger 
from  the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  21)  is  consistent 
with  either  opinion.      For  Ehud's  adventures  see 
Eglon  ;  and  for  the  period  of  eighty  years'  rest 
which  his  valour  is  said  to  have  procured  for  the 
Israelites,  see  JUDGES.  [T.  E.  B.] 

E'KER  (npy  ;  'AKiip  ;  Achar),  a  descendant  of 
Judah  through  the  families  of  Hezron  and  Jerah- 
meel  (1  Chi-,  ii.  27). 

EK'EEBEL  ('EKpe/3^\ ;  Pesch.  i^.=l^-iii^ 

Eerabat ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  named  in  Jud. 
vii.  18  only,  as  "  near  to  Chusi  which  is  on 
the  brook  Mochmui';"  apparently  somewhere  in 
^  the  hill  country  to  the  south-east  of  the  Plain  of 
Esdi-aelon  and  of  Dothain.  The  Syriac  reading  of 
the  word  points  to  the  place  Acrabbein,  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomasticon  as  the  capital  of 
a  district  called  Acrabattine,  and  still  standing 
as  Akrabih,  about  6  miles  south-east  of  Nablus 
(Shechem)  in  the  Wady  Makfuriye/i,  on  the  road 
to  the  Jordan  valley  ("Van  de  Velde,  ii.  304,  and 
Map).  Though  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus 
{B.  J.  ii.  20,  §4  ;  iii.  3,  §5,  &c.),  neither  the  place 
nor  the  district  are  named  in  the  Bible,  and  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same  name 
in  the  South  of  Judah.  [Akkabbim  ;  Ababattine  ; 
Maaleh-ageadbim.]  [G.] 

EK'EON  (fnipy  ;  5)  'P^KKapdv;  Accaron),  one 
of  the  five  towns  belonging  to  the  lords  of  the  Phi- 
Hstines,  and  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  (Josh, 
xiii.  3).  Like  the  other  Philistine  cities  its  situa^ 
tion  was  in  the  Shefelah.     It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
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Judah  (Josh.  XV.  45,  46  ;  Judg.  i.  18),  and  indeed 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  his  north  border, 
the  boundary  running  from  thence  to  the  sea  at 
Jabneel  {Yebna).     We  afterwards,  however,  find 
it  mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Dan  (xix.  43). 
But  it  mattered  little  to  which  tribe  it  nominally 
belonged,  for  before  the  monarchy  ft  was  again  in 
full  possession  of  the  PhiUstmes  (1  Sam.  v.  10). 
Ekron  was  the  last  place  to  which  the  ark  was 
tamed  before  its  return  to  Israel,  and  the  morta- 
lity there  in  consequence  seems  to  have  been  more 
deadly   than  at  either  Ashdod  or  Gath."     From 
Ekron   to   BethshemeSH    was  a  straight  high- 
way.    Henceforward   Ekron  appears  to  have  re- 
mained uninterruptedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  ivii.  52 ;  2  K.  i.  2,  16 ;  Jer.  xxv. 
20).     Except  the  casual  mention  of  a  sanctuary  of 
Baal-zebub  existing  there  (2  K.  i.  2,  3,  6,  16)  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  Ekron   from  any  other 
town   of  this  districts- it  was   the    scene  of  no 
occuiTence,  and  the  native   place  of  no  man   of 
fame  in  any  way.      The  following  complete  the 
references  to  it,  Am.  i.  8 ;  Zcph.  ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix. 
5,  7. 

'Aldr,  the  modern  representative  of  Ekron,  hes 
at  about  5  miles  S.W.  of  Mamleli,  and  3'due  E. 
of  Tebna,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  important 
valley  Wady  Surar.  "  The  village  contains  about 
50  mud  houses,  without  a  remnant  of  antiquity 
except  two  large  finely  built  wells."  The  plain 
south  is  rich,  but  immediately  round  the  village 
it  has  a  dreaiy  forsaken  appearance,  only  relieved 
by  a  few  scattered  stunted  trees  (Porter,  Handb. 
275  ;  and  see  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  169  ;  Bob.  ii.  228). 
In  proximity  to  Jabneh  (Tebna)  and  Bethshemesh 
{Ain  Shems),  Akir  agi-ees  with  the  requirements  of 
Ekron  in  the  0.  T.,  and  also  with  the  indications 
of  the  Onomasticon  (sub  voc.  Accaron).  Jerome 
there  mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Tun-is  Stratonis, 
Caesarea,  was  Ekron. 

In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  AccAEON 
(1  Maco.  X.  89,  only),  bestowed  with  its  borders 
(tk  Spio  aiiTris)  by  Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan 
Maccabaeus  as  a  rewai-d  for  his  services. 

It  was  known  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  same 
name.     (See  the  quotation  in  Rob.  ii.  228,  note.) 

The  word  Ekeohites  appears  in  Josh.  xiii.  3, 
and  1  Sam.  v.  10.     In  the  former  it  should  be  sin- 
gular—"the  Eki-onite."   In  the  latter  D'ilpV-  [G-] 
E'LA  ('HA.({ ;  Jolaman),  1  Esd.  ix.  27.  [Elam.] 
EL' ADAH  (mV^X  ;  "ZXaSi,  Alex.  '-EMaSi ; 

TT  :  vi 

Elada)^  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  through  Shuthe- 
lah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20). 

E'LAH.  1.  (n^X;  'HA.(i;  Joseph.  "HXavos  ; 
Eld)  J  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel 
(1  K.  xvi.  8-10)  ;  his  reign  lasted  for  little  more 
than  a  yeai'  (comp.  ver.  8  with  10).  He  was 
killed,  while  drunk,  by  Zimri,  in  the  house  of  his 
steward  Arsa,  who  was  probably  a  confederate  in 
the  plot.  This  occuiTcd,  according  to  Josephus 
(^Ant.  viii.  12,  §4),  while  his  army  and  officei's 
were  absent  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon. 

2 .  Father  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel  (2  K. 
XV.  30,  xvii.  1).  [W.  L.  B.] 


*  The  LXX.  in  both  MSS.,  and  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  1, 
§1),  substitute  Ascalon  for  Ekron  throughout  this 
passage  (1  Sam.  v.  10-12).  In  support  of  this  it 
should  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  golden  trespass  offerings  were  given  for 


Askelon,  though  it  is  omitted  from  the  detailed  nar- 
rative of  the  journeyings  of  the  ark.  There  are  other 
important  differences  between  the  LXX.  and  Hebrew 
texts  of  this  transaction.     See  especially  v.  6. 
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E'LAH.   1.  (n^N;  'H\ds',  Eld),  one  of  the 

dukes  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41 ;  1  Chr.  i.  52).  By 
Knobel  (^Genesis,  ad  he.)  the  name  is  compared 
with  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea. 

2.  Shimei  ben-Elah  (accur.  Ela,  N^N ;  'UKd) 
was  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin 
(1  K.  iv.  1"8). 

3.  (*ASa,  Alex.  *A\ci),  a  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
>phunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15).  His  sons  were  called 
Kenaz  or  Uknaz  ;  but  the  words  may  be  taken  as 
if  Kenaz  was,  with  Elah,  a  son  of  Caleb.  The 
names  of  both  Elah  and  Kenaz  appear  amongst  the 
Edomite  "  dukes." 

4.  ('H\c&,  Alex.  "HKd),  son  of  Uzzi,  a  Benjamite 
(1  Chr,  ix.  8),  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  at 
the  settlement  of  the  country. 

£:'XAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (H^^H  pDV 
=  Valley,  of  the  Terebinth;  ^  Koi\as^'ii\d,  or 
rrjs  Spv6sf  once  iy  Tp  Koihddt ;  Vallis  Tere- 
binthi),  a  valley  in  (not  "  by,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it) 
which  the  Israelites  were  encamped  against  the 
Philistines  when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
2, 19).  It  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion (xxi.  9).  We  have  only  the  most  general 
indications  of  its  position.  It  lay  somewhere  near 
SOOOH  of  Judah,  and  Azekah,  and  was  nearer 
Ekron  than  any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much 
may  be  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  1  Sam. 
xvii.  Socoh  has  been  with  great  probability  iden- 
tified with  Suweiheh,  near  to  Beit  Netif,  some  14 
miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Beit  jibrin 
and  Gaza,  among  the  more  western  of  the  hills  of 
Judah,  not  far  from  where  they  begin  to  descend 
into  the  great  Philistine  Plain.  The  village  stands 
on  the  south  slopes  of  the  Wady  es  Sumt,  or  valley 
of  the  acacia,  which  runs  off  in  a  N.W.  direction 
across  the  plain  to  the  sea  just  above  Ashdod. 
Below  Suweikeh  it  is  joined  by  two  other  wadys, 
large  though  infeiior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  forms  a  considerable  open  space 
of  not  less  than  a  mile  wide  cultivated  in  fields  of 
grain.  In  the  centre  is  a  wide  toiTcnt  bed  thickly 
strewed  with  round  pebbles,  and  bordered  by  the 
acacia  bushes  from  which  the  valley  derives  its 
present  name. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has  changed  its  name 
and  is  now  called  after  another  kind  of  tree,  but 
the  terebinth  (^Butm)  appears  to  be  plentiful  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  one  of  the  largest  specimens 
in  Palestine  still  stands  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spot.  A  mile  down  the  valley 
from  Suweikeh  is  Tell  zakariyeh,  which  Schwarz 
(102)  and  Van  de  Velde  propose  to  identify  with 
Azekah.  If  this  could  be  maintained,  the  site  of 
the  valley  might  be  regarded  as  certain.  Eki'on  is 
17  miles,  and  Bethlehem  12  miles  distant  from 
Socoh.  For  the  valley,  see  Rob.  ii.  20,  21  ;  Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  191 ;  Porter,  Eandb.  249,  250,  280. 

There  is  a  point  in  the  topographical  indications 
of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  which  it  is  very  desirable  should 
be  carefully  examined  on  the  spot.  The  Philistines 
were  between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  Ephes-dam- 
mim,  or  Pas-dammim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Wady,  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the 
"valley"  (pttj?)  of  the  terebinth,  or  rather  on  the 
mountain  on  the  N.  side,  and  "  the  ravine"  or  "  the 
glen"  (N)5n)  was  between  the  two  armies  (ver.  2, 
3),  Again  (52),  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines 
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"  till  you  come  to  *  the  ravine '  **  (the  same  word). 
There  is  evidently  a  marked  difference  between  the 
"valley"  and  the  "ravine,"  and  a  little  attention 
on  the  spot  might  do  much  towards  elucidating  this, 
and  settling  the  identification  of  the  place. 

The  traditional  "  Valley  of  the  Terebinth "  is 
the  Wady  Beit  Ilanina,  which  lies  about  4  miles 
to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
road  to  Nebi  Samuel.  The  scene  of  David's  conflict 
is  pointed  out  a  little  north  of  the  "  Tombs  of  the 
Judges'*  and  close  to  the  traces  of  the  old  paved 
road.  But  this  spot  is  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  otherwise  does  not  correspond  with  the  nan-a- 
tive  of  the  text.  [G.] 

E'LAM  (D^^jr ;  'K\dfx ;   Aelam),  like  Aram, 

seems  to  have  been  originally  tiie  name  of  a  man — 
the  son  of  Shera  (Gen.  X.  22  ;  iChr.i.  17).  Com- 
monly, however,  it  is  used  as  the  appellation  of  a 
country  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9  ;  Is.  xi.  11 ;  xxi.  2  ;  Jer. 
XXV.  25  ;  xlix.  34-39  ;  Ez.  xxxii.  24 ;  Dan.  viii.  2), 
and  will  be  so  treated  in  this  article. 

The  Elam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  pro- 
vince lying  south  of  Assyria  and  east  of  Persia 
Proper,  to  which  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of 
Cissia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  &c.),  and  which  is  teimed 
Susis  or  Susiana  by  the  geographers  (Strab.  xv.  3, 
§12 ;  Ptolem.  vi.  3,  &c.).  It  includes  a  portion 
of  the  mountainous  country  separating  between 
the  Mesopotamian  plain  and  the  high  table-land  of 
Iran,  together  with  a  fertile  and  valuable  low  tract 
at  the  foot  of  the  range,  between  it  and  the  Tigiis. 
The  passive  of  Daniel  (viii.  2)  which  places  Shu- 
shan  (Susa)  in  "  the  province  of  Elam,"  may  be 
regarded  as  decisive  of  this  identification,  which  is 
further  confiimed  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
Elymaeans  in  this  district  (Strab.  xi.  13,  §6,  xvi. 
1,  §17;  Ptolem.  vi.  3;  Plin.  If.  N.  vi.  26,  &c.), 
as  well  as  by  the  combinations  in  which  Elam  is 
found  in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  Is.  xxi.  2 ; 
Ez.  xxxii.  24).  It  appears  from  Gen.  x.  22,  tliat 
this  country  was  originally  peopled  by  descendants 
of  Shem,  closely  allied  to  the  Aramaeans  (Syrians) 
and  the  Assyrians;  and  from  Gen.  xiv.  1-12,  it  is 
evident  that  by  the  time  of  Abrahimi  a  very  im- 
portant power  had  been  built  up  in  the  same 
region.  Not  only  is  "  Chedor-laomer,  king  of . 
Elam,"  at  the  head  of  a  settled  government,  and 
able  to  make  war  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  his  own  country,  but  he  manifestly 
exercises  a  supremacy  over  a  number  of  other 
kings,  among  whom  we  even  find  Amraphel,  king 
of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia.  It  is  plain  then  that  at 
this  early  time  the  predominant  power  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia  was  Elam,  which  for  a  while  held 
the  place  possessed  earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  10), 
and  later  by  either  Babylon  or  Aasp-ia.  DiscoTcrios 
made  in  the  country  itself  confirm  this  view.  They 
exhibit  to  us  Susa,  the  Elamitic  capital,  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  East,  and  show  its 
monaa-chs  to  have  maintained,  throughout  almost 
the  whole  period  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  gieat- 
ness,  a  quasi-independent  position.  Traces  are  even 
thought  to  have  been  found  of  Chedor-laomer  him- 
self, whom  some  are  inclined  to  identify  with  an 
early  Babylonian  monai-ch,  who  is  called  the 
"  l^vager  of  the  West,"  and  whose  name  reads  as 
Kudur-mapula.  The  Elamitic  empire  established- 
at  this  time  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration. 
Babylon  and  Assyria  proved  on  the  whole  stronger 
powers,  and  Elam  during  the  period  of  their  great- 
ness can  only  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  their 
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feudatoriea.  Like  the  othor  subject  nations  she 
retained  her  own  monarchs,  and  from  time  to  timd, 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space,  asserted  and  main- 
tained hqr  independence.  But  generally  she  was 
content  to  acknowledge  one  or  other  of  the  two 
leading  powers  as  her  suzerain.  Towaa-ds  the  close 
of  the  Assyrian  period  she  is  found  allied  with 
Bahylon  and  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Assyi-ia ; 
but  she  seems  to  have  declined  in  strength  after 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  destroyed,  and  the  Median 
and  Babylonian  arose  upon  its  ruins.  Elam  is 
clearly  a  "  province"  of  Babylonia  in  Belsliazzar's 
time  (Dan.  viii.  2),  and  we  may  presume  that  it 
had  been  subject  to  Babylon  at  least  from  the  reign 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  desolation  which  Jeremiah 
(xlix.  30-34)  and  Ezekiel  (xxsii.  24-25)  foresaw, 
was  probably  this  conquest,  which  destroyed  the 
last  semblance  of  Elamitic  independence.  It  is  un- 
cex-tain  at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam  to 
their  empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  do- 
minion together  with  Babylon  ;  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  joined 
the  Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged.  The  pro- 
phet Isaiah  in  two  places  (xxi.  2 ;  xxii.  6)  seems  to 
speak  of  Elam  as  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of 
Babylon ;  and  unless  we  axe  to  regard  him  with  our 
translators  as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we 
must  suppose  that  on  the  advance  of  Cyrus  and  his 
investment  of  the  Chaldaean  capital,  Elam  made 
common  cause  with  the  assailants.  She  now  be- 
came merged  in  the  Persian  empire,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  91),  and  famishing  to  the 
crown  an  annual  tribute  of  300  talents,  Susa,  her 
capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
coui"t,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire,  a 
curious  circumstance,  the  causes  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  considered,  [Shushan,]  This  mark  of 
favour  did  not,  however,  prevent  revolts.  Not 
only  was  the  Magian  revolution  organised  and 
carried  out  at  Susa,  but  there  seem  to  have  been 
at  least  two  Elamitic  revolts  in  the  eai-ly  part  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (Behistun  Inscr. 
col.  i,  par.  16,  and  col.  ii,  par.  3).  After  these 
futile  efforts,  Elam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection, 
and,  as  a  Persian  province,  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  empire. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Elam  is  called 
Cissia  by  Herodotus,  and  Susiana  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers.  The  latter  is  a  term  foimed 
artificiaUy  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  former  is 
a  genuine  territorial  title,  and  marks  probably  an 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
Elamites,  a  Semitic  people,  who  were  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  (Gen.  x.  22),  appear  to  have  been 
invaded  and  conquered  at  a  very  early  time  by  a 
Hamitic  or  Cushite  race  £i"om  Babylon,  which  was 
the  ruling  element  in  the  territory  from  a  date 
anterior  to  Chedor-laomer.  These  Cushites  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  C^ssians  (Kio'ffioi)  or  Cossaeans 
(KoirtraTot),  and  formed  the  dominant  race,  while 
the  Elamites  or  Elymaeans  were  in  a  depressed 
condition.  In  Scripture  the  country  is  called  by 
its  primitive  title  without  reference  to  subsequent 
changes ;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  conquerors.  The  Greek  traditions  of 
Memnon  and  his  Ethiopians  are  based  upon  this 
Cushite  conquest,  and  rightly  connect  the  Cissians 
or  Cossaeans  of  Susiana  with  the  Cushite  inhabit- 
ants of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile.  [G.  R.] 

2.  A  Kovhite  Levite,  fifth  .son  of  Meshelemiah ; 
cne  of  the.  Bene-Asaphj  in  the  time  of  king  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  3). 
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3.  A  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Beojamin,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Shoshak  (1  Chr,  viii.  24). 

4.  {"AiAdfx,  'HKdfi ;  Adam).  "  Children  of 
Elam,"  Bene-Elam^  to  the  number  of  1254,  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii,  7  ; 
Neh,.vii.  12 ;  1  Esd.  v.  12),  and  a  further  detach- 
ment of  71  men  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan 
(Ezr,  viii.  7  ;  1  Esd,  viii,  33).  It  was  one  of  this 
family,  Shechaniah,  son  of  Jehiel ,  who  encouraged 
Ezra  in  his  efforts  against  the  indisci'iminate  mar- 
iiages  of  the  people  (x.  2,  Cet'O),  D?1V)  01am),  and 
six  of  the  Bene-Elam  accordingly  put  away  their 
foreign  wives  (x.  26).  Elam  occurs  amongst  the 
names  of  those,  the  chief  of  the  people,  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14).  The 
hsts  of  Ezr,  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  contain  apparently  an 
irregular  mixture  of  the  names  of  places  and  of 
pei-sons.  In  the  former,  ver.  21-34,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  names  of  places ;  3-19,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  known  as  names  of  places,  and 
are  probably  of  persons.  No  such  place  as  Elam  is 
mentioned  as  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has  since  been 
discovered  as  existing  in  the  country.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  was  a  person. 

5.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose  sons, 
to  the  same  number  as  in  the  fonner  case,  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  31;  Neh.  vii.  34),  and 
which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is  called  **  the 
other  Elam"  ("IHX  D^^JJJ  'HXa/itfp,  *ll\afiadp; 
Adam  alter).  The  coincidence  of  the  numbers  is 
curious,  and  also  suspicious, 

6.  One  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Nehemiah 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  sii.  42).  [G.] 

E'LAMITES  (N^.fO^i?;  'E\vfia7oL,  Stiab. 
Ptol, ;  Aelamitae).  This  word  is  found  only  in 
Ezra  iv.  9  ;  and  is  omitted  in  that  place  by  the 
Septuagint  writers,  who  probably  regarded  it  as  a 
gloss  upon  "  Susanchites,"  which  had  occmTcd  only 
a  little  before.  The  Elamites  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Elam  ;  they  were 
descendants  of  Shem,  and  perhaps  drew  their  name 
from  an  actual  man,  Elam  (Gen.  x.  22).  It  has 
been  observed  in  the  preceding  article  that  the 
Elamites  yielded  before  a  Cossaean  or  Cushite  in- 
vasion. They  appear  to  have  been  driven  in  pai-t 
to  the  mountains,  where  Strabo  places  them  (si, 
13,  §6  ;  xvi.  1,  §17),  in  part  to  the  coast,  where 
they  are  located  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  3).  Little  is 
known  of  their  manners  and  customs,  or  of  their 
ethnic  character.  Strabo  says  they  were  skilful 
archers  (xv.  3,  §10),  and  with  this  agree  the 
notices  both  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  of 
whom  speaks  of  "the  bow  of  Elam"  (xlix.  35), 
while  the  former  says  that "  Elam  bare  the  quiver  " 
(xxii.  6).  Isaiah  adds  also  in  this  place,  that  they 
fought  both  ou  horseback  and  fi'om  chariots.  They 
appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  with  pe- 
culiar tenacity ;  for  it  is  plain  from  the  mention  of 
them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9),  that 
they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own  language, 
and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy  more 
than  a  centuiy  later  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
not  even  then  merged  in  the  Cossaeans.  In  Jud. 
i.  6  the  name  is  given  in  the  Greek  form  as  Ely- 
maeans. [G.  R.] 

EL'ASAH  (nbV^X  ;  Masa).  1.  ('HXao-ci) 
One  of  the  Bene-Pashur,  a  priest,  in  the  time  of 
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Ezra,  who  had  mamed  a  Gentile  wife  (Ezra  x.  22), 
In  the  apocryphal  Esdras,  the  name  is  corrupted 
to  Talsas. 

2.  i^'EKeao'dVf  Alex.  'EXeatriip),  son  of  Shaphan  ; 
one  of  the  two  men  who  were  sent  on  a  mission 
by  King  Zedekiah  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylop 
after  the  first  deportation  from  Jerusalem,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  took  charge  of  the  letter  of 
Jeremiah  the  Prophet  to  the  captives  in  Babylon 
(Jer.  xxix,  3). 

Elasah  is  precisely  the  same  name  as  Eleasah, 
the  latter  being  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word. 

E'LATH,  E'LOTH  (rh%  HI^^N ;  Al\<i>Vy 

Alhdd  ;  Joseph.  Ant  AlXayfj  ;  Elath,  Ailath, 
Aelath,  Aila\  the  name  of  a  town  of  the  land  of 
Edom,  commonly  mentioned  together  with  Ezion- 
geber,  and  situate  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
which  was  thence  called  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut.  ii. 
8),  and  in  later  times  must  have  come  under  the 
rule  of  David  in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Edom, 
when  "  he  put  garrisons  in  Edom,  throughout  all 
Edom  put  he  ganisons,  and  all  they  of  Edom  be- 
came David's  servants"  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  We  find 
the  place  named  again  in  connexion  with  Solomon's 
navy,  "in  Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom  " 
(1  K.  ix.  26,  cf.  2  Chr.  viii.  17).  It  was  appar 
rently  included  in  the  revolt  of  Edom  against  Joram 
recojded  in  2  K.  viii.  20  ;  but  it  was  taken  by  Aza- 
riah,  who  "built  Elath,  and  restored  it  to  Judah*' 
(xiv.  22).  After  this,  however,  "Rezin  king  of 
Syiia  recovered  Elath,  and  drave  out  the  Jews  from 
Eluth,  and  the  Syiians  came  to  Elath  and  dwelt 
there  to  this  day"  (xvi.  6).  From  this  time  the 
place  is  not  mentioned  until  the  Roman  period, 
during  which  it  became  a  frontier  town  of  the  south, 
and  the  residence  of  a  Chnstian  bishop.    The  Arabic 

name  is  Fyleh  (XJUjI)- 

In  the  geography  of  Arabia,  Eyleh  forms  the  ex- 
treme northem  limit  of  the  province  of  the  Hij£tz 
(El-Makreezee,  Khitat;  and  Marasidj  s.  v. ;  cf. 
Arabia),  and  is  connected  with  some  points  of 
tlie  history  of  the  coimtry.  According  to  several 
native  writers  the  distiict  of  Eyleh  was,  in  very 
ancient  times,  peopled  by  the  Sameyda',  said  to  be 
a  tribe  of  the  Amalekites  (the  first  Amalek).  The 
town  itself,  however,  is  stated  to  have  received  its 
name  from  Eyleh,  daughter  of  Midian  (El-Makree- 
zee's  Khitat,  s.  v.  ;  Caussin's  Essai  sur  V Hist, 
dcs  Arabes,  i.  23).  The  Amalekites,  if  we  may 
ci'edit  the  writings  of  Arab  historians,  passed  in  the 
earliest  times  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  through  the  peninsula  (spreading  over  the 
■greater  <part  of  it),  and  thence  finally  passed  into 
Arabia  Petraea.  Future  researches  may  trace  in 
these  fragments  of  primeval  tradition  the  origin  of 
the  Phoenicians.  Herodotus  seems  to  strengthen 
such  a  supposition  when  he  says  that  the  latter 
people  came  from  the  Eiythraean  Sea.  Were  the 
Fhoeniciaus  a  mixed  Cushite  settlfiment  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  who  canied  with  them  the  known 
maritime  characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  that 
stock,  developed  in  the  great  commerce  of  Tyre, 
and  in  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  a  link 
between  their  extreme  eastern  and  western  settle- 
ments, in  the  fleets  that  sailed  from  Eziongeber  and 
Elath,  and  fi-om  the  southern  ports  of  tlie  Yemen  ? 
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[See  Arabia,  Caphtor,  Mizraim.]  It  should 
be  obsei-ved,  however,  that  Tyrian  sailors  manned 
the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  of  Jehoshaphat. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Elath  was  called 
'E\dm  (Ptol.  V.  17,  §1),  AtKava  (Strabo,  xvi.  768  ; 
Plin.  V.  12;  vi.  32).  Under  their  mle  it  lost  its 
former  importance  with  the  transference  of  its  trade 
to  other  poi-ts,  such  as  BereuicCj  Myos  Hoiinos, 
and  Arsinoe  ;  but  in  Mohammadan  times  it  again 
became  a  place  of  some  note.  It  is  now  quite  in- 
significant. It  lies  on  the  route  of  the  Egyptian 
pilgrim-caravan,  and  the  mountain-road  or  'Akabah 
named  after  it,  was  improved,  or  reconstructed,  by 
Ahmad  Ibn-Tooloon,  who  ruled  Egypt  from  A.l). 
cir.  840  to  848.  [E.  S.  P.] 

EL-BETH'EL  (^N"n^2  b^  =  "  God  of  the 
House  of  God :"  LXX.,"both  MSS.  omit  the  '*  El," 
Bttiff'^jA;  and  so  also  Vulg.,  Domus  Dei^  Syr.  and 
Arabic  versions),  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said  to 
have  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God  appeared 
to  him  when  he  was  flying  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxxv. 
7).  This  account  differs  from  the  more  detailed 
narrative  in  chap,  xxviii.,  inasmuch  as  it  places  the 
bestowal  of  the  name  after  the  return  fi-om  Meso- 
potamia. A  third  version  of  the  transaction  is 
given  in  xxxv.  15.  [Bethel.]  [G.] 

EL'CIA  ('EXk^o),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1);  what  Hebrew  name  the 
word  repi'esents  is  doubtful.  Hilkiah  is  probably 
Chelkias,  two  steps  back  in  the  genealogy.  The 
Syriac  version  has  Elkana.  In  the  Vulgate  the 
names  are  hopelessly  altered. 

EL'DAAH  (nV'l^N,  «  whom  God  called ;" 
'EASa^ti,  'EA.5a5({;  Eldaa;  Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr. 
i.  33),  the  last,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Midian. 
The  name  does  not  occur  except  in  the  two  Hsts  of 
Midian's  offspring ;  and  no  satisfactory  ti-ace  of  the 
tribe  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  taken  the 
appellation  has  yet  been  found.  [E.  S.  P.] 

EL'DAD  and  ME'DAD  ("["I^X  ;  'EA5ct5  koL 
Ma)5a5  ;  Eld<;id  et  Medad),  two  of  the  70  eldei-s 
to  whom  was  communicated  the  prophetic  power  of 
Moses  (Num.  xi.  16,  26).  Although  their  names 
were  upon  the  list  which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi. 
26),  they  did  not  repair  with  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  to  the  tabernacle,  but  continued  to  pro- 
phesy in  the  camp.  Moses  being  requested  by 
Joshua  to  forbid  this,  refused  to  do  so,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  might  be 
diifused  throughout  the  people.  The  gi-eat  fact  of 
the  passage  is  the  more  general  disti'ibution  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  had  hitherto  been  concen- 
trated in  Moses  ;  and  the  implied  sanction  of  a  ten- 
dency to  separate  the  exercise  of  this  gift  fi'om  the 
service  of  the  tabeiTiacle,  and  to  make  it  more 
generally  available  for  the  enlightenment  and  in- 
struction of  the  Israelites,  a  tendency  which  after- 
wai'ds  led  to  the  establishment  of  "  schools  of  the 
prophets."  The  circumstance  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  Jewish  tradition  that  all  prophetic 
inspiration  emanated  originally  from  Moses,  and 
was  transmitted  from  him  by  a  legitimate  succes- 
sion down  to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  The  mode 
of  prophecy  in  the  case  of  Eldad  and  Medad  was 
probably  the  extempore  production  of  hymns, 
chanted  forth  to  the  people  (Hammond) :  comp.  the 
case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  11. 

From   Num.   xi.  25,  it   appeal's  that  the   gift 
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was  not  merely  intennittent,  but  a  continuous 
energy,  though  only  occasionally  developed  in  ac- 
tion. [T.  E.  B.] 

ELDEE  (]pT  ;  irpea-piirepos  ;  senior).  The 
term  elder  or  old  man,  as  the  Hebrew  Hterally 
imports,  was  one  of  extensive  use,  as  an  official 
title,  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding 
nations.  It  applied  to  various  offices ;  Eliezer,  for 
instance,  is  described  as  the  "  old  man  of  the 
house,"  i.  6.  the  majordomo  (Gen.  sxiv.  2)  ;  the 
officers  of  Pharaoh's  household  (Gen.  1.  7),  and,  at 
a  later  period,  David's  head  servants  (2  Sam.  xii. 
17)  were  so  termed ;  while  in  Ez.  xxvii.  9  the 
"  old  men  of  Gebal  "  are  the  master-workmen.  As 
betokening  a  political  office,  it  applied  not  only  to 
the  Hebrews,  but  also  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1.  7), 
the  Moabites  and  Midianites  (Num.  xxii.  7). 
Wherever  a  patriarchal  system  is  in  force,  the 
ofice  of  the  elder  will  be  found,  as  the  keystone  of 
the  social  and  political  fabric  ;  it  is  so  at  the  pre- 
sent day  among  the  Arabs,  where  the  Sheikh  (  =  the 
old  man")  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  tribe. 
That  the  title  origiually  had  reference  to  age,  is 
obvious ;  and  age  was  naturally  a  concomitant  of 
the  office  at  all  periods  (Josh.  xxiv.  31 ;  1  K.  xii. 
6),  even  when  the  term  had  acquired  its  secondary 
sense.  At  what  period  the  transition  occiin'ed,  in 
other  words  when  the  word  elder  acquired  an 
official  signification,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
earhest  notice  of  the  elders  acting  in  concert  as  a 
political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  We 
need  not  'assume  that  the  order  was  then  called  into 
existence,  but  rather  that  Moses  availed  himself  of 
an  institution  already  existing  and  recognised 
by  his  countrymen,  and  that,  in  short,  "  the 
elders  of  Israel"  (Ex.  iii.  16,  iv.  29)  had  been  the 
senate  (yepovtrta,  LXX.)  of  the  people,  ever  since 
they  had  become  a  people.  Tlie  position  which  the 
elders  held  in  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  people,  is  described  under 
Congregation;  they  were  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  so  much  so  that  elders  and  people 
are  occasionally  used  as  equivalent  terms  (comp. 
Josh.  xxiv.  1  with  2,  19,  21 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  4  with 
7,  10,  19).  Their  authority  was  undefined,  and 
extended  to  all  matters  concerning  the  public  weal ; 
nor  did  the  people  qua-^tion  the  vahdity  of  their 
acts,  even  when  they  disapproved  of  them  (Josh, 
ix.  18).  When  the  tribes  became  settled  the 
elders  were  distinguished  by  different  titles  accord- 
ing as  they  were  acting  as  national  representatives 
("  eldei-s  of  Israel,"  1  Sam.  iv.  3  ;  1  K.  viii.  1,  3 ; 
**of  the  land,"  1  K.  xx.  7;  "of  Judah,"  2  K. 
xxiii.  1;  Ez.  viii,  1),  as  district  governors  over  the 
several  tribes  (Deut.  xxxi.  28  ;  2  Sam.  xix,  11),  or 
as  local  magistrates  in  the  provincial  towns, 
appointed  in  confonnity  with  Deut.  xvi.  18,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  administer 
justice  (Deut.  xix.  12,  xxi,  3  ff.,  xxii.  15  ;  Ruth 
iv,  9,  11 ;  IK,  xxi.  8  ;  Jud.  x.  6)  ;  their  number 
and  influence  may  be  infeiTed  from  1  Sam.  xxx. 
26  fF.  They  retained  theii-  position  under  all  tlie 
political  changes  which  the  Jews  underwent: 
under  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7,  viii.  14,  xi,  5  ; 
1  Sam,  iv.  3,  viii.  4);  under  the  kings  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  4;  1  K,  xii.  6,  xx.  8,  xxi,  11)  ;  during  the 
captivity  (Jer,  xxix,  1  ; ,  Ez.  viii,  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1)  ; 
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notice  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  28  of  a  double  body,  ap^oi'res 
edvov^,  and  irpeo-^vTepot  1^5  x^^pas ;  and  again  in 
3  Mace,  i.  8,  yepouo-t'a  and  irpea-^vTepoi :  the  second  term 


subsequently  to  the  return  (Ezr,  v.  5,  vi.  7,  14, 
X.  8,  14)  ;  under  the  Maccabees,''  when  they  were 
described  sometimes  as  the  senate  {yepovtria ;  1 
Mace.  xii.  6  ;  2  Mace,  i,  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §3),  sometimes  by  their  ordinary  title 
(1  Mace.  vii.  33,  xi.  23,  xii.  35)  ;  and,  lastly,  at 
its  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  when  tiiey 
aft  noticed  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  Sanhedrim, 
but  connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes  whence 
its  members  were  selected,  and  always  acting  in 
conjunction  with  it  and  the  other  dominant  classes. 
[Sani-iedrim.]  Thus  they  are  associated  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Priests  (Matt,  xxi.  23),  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Priests  and  the  Scribes  (Matt, 
xvi.  21),  or  the  Council  (Matt.  xxvi.  59),  always 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  St.  Luke  describes  the  whole  order  by 
the  collective  term  vpeff^vriipiov  (Luke  xxii.  60  ; 
Acts  xxii.  5).  In  Matt.  xv.  2  and  Heb.  xi.  2 
"  elders  "  is  expressive  of  time  rather  than  office. 
For  the  position  of  the  elders  in  the  synagogue 
and  the  Christian  Church,  see  Synagogu:i!;, 
BiSHOi>,  [W.  L.  B.] 

EL'EAD  C^V^^5 ;  *E\ec{5 ;  Mad),  a  descendant 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chr,  vii.  21),  but  whether  througli 
Shuthelah,  or  a  son  of  the  patriarch  (the  second 
Shuthelah  being  taken  as  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
and  Ezer  and  Elead  as  his  brothers)  is  not  to  be  de- 
termined (see  Bertheau,  Chronik,  82). 

ELEA'LEH  (rhvhvi ;  'EXea\^  ;  Meale),  a 
place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  pastoral  country, 
taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Num.  xxxii.  3,  37).  We  lose  sight  of  it  till  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  by  both  of  whom  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Moabite  town,  and,  as  before,  in  close 
connexion  with  Heshbon  (Is.  xv.  4,  xvi.  9  ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34).  The  extensive  mins  of  the  place  are  still 
to  be  seen,  bearing  very  nearly  their  ancient  name, 
El-A'al,  though  with  a  modem  signification,  ''  the 
high,"  a  httle  more  than  a  mile  N.  of  Heshbon. 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rounded  hill  com- 
manding a  very  extended  view  of  the  plain,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  JSelka  (Burckh.  Syr. 
865  ;  Seetzen,  1854,  p.  407).  It  is  from  this 
commanding  situation  that  it  doubtless  derives  its 
name,  which,  like  many  other  names  of  modern 
Palestine,  is  as  near-  an  approach  to  the  ancient 
sound  as  is  consistent  with  an  appropriate  mean- 
ing. -  [G.] 

ELE'ASA  {'EKeaa-d,  Alex.  'AXaa-d  ;  Zaisa}, 
a  place  at  wliich  Judas  Maccabaeus  encamped  before 
the  fatal  battle  with  Bacchides,  in  which  he  lost 
his  life  (1  Mace.  ix.  5).  It  was  appai-ently  not  far 
from  Azotus  (comp.  15).  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  11, 
§1)  has  Bethzetho,  by  which  he  elsewhere  renders 
Bezeth.  But  this  may  be  but  a  con-upt  reading  of 
Berzetha  or  Bethzetha,  which  is  found  in  some 
MSS.  for  Berea  in  1  Mace.  ix.  4.  Another  reading 
is  Adasa,  where  Judas  had  encamped  on  a  former 
memorable  occasion  (vii.  40).  It  is  singular  that 
Bezeth  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  also 
(see  verse  19).  [Q.] 

ELE'ASAH(nbV^K;  Elasa).  1.  {'Eh^acrd) . 
Son  of  Helez,  one  of  the'descendants  of  Judah,  of  the 
family  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  39). 


^  Some  difficulty  arises  at  this  period  from  the    may  refer  to  tlie  municipal  authorities,  as  is  perhaps 
)tice  m  1  Mace.  xiv.  28  of  a  double  body,  apyovre^    imnlied  in   the  term   v^lioa.     Tim   i,i«^f;f^  \.f    <.,„ 


implied  in  the  term  x^po-  The  identity  of  the 
yepouo-t'a  and  the  Trpetr/Surepoi  in  other  passages  is 
clear  from  1  Mace.  xii.  6,  compared  with  35. 
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2.  ('EAaireJ ;  Alex.  EKeatra)  Son  of  Kapha,  ci' 
Eephaiah  ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  through  Jonathan 
and  Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  rai.  37, 
ix.  43). 

This  name  is  elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
Elasah. 

ELEA'ZAE  (iry^N;  'EXetJCap;  Eleazar). 
1.  Third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Elisheba,  daugliter  of 
Amminadab,  wlio  was  descended  from  Judah, 
through  Pharez  (Ex.  Ti.  23,  25  ;  xxviii.  1 ;  for 
his  descent  see  Gen,  xxxviii.  29,  xlvi.  12  ;  Ruth, 
iv.  18,  20).  After  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
without  childi-en  (Lev.  x.  1 ;  Num.  iii.  4),  Eleazar 
was  appointed  chief  over  the  principal  Levites,  to 
have  the  oversight  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  32).  With  his  brother  Itha- 
mai"  he  ministered  as  a  priest  during  their  father's 
lifetime,  and  immediately  before  his  death  Wiis  in- 
vested on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  garments,  as 
the  successor  of  Aai'on  in  the  office  of  High-priest 
(Num.  XX.  28).  One  of  his  first  duties  was  in 
conjunction  with  Moses  to  supeiintend  the  census 
of  the  people  (Num.  xxri.  3).  He  also  assisted  at 
the  inauguration  of  Joshua,  and  at  the  divisioli  of 
spoil  taken  fi-om  the  Midianites  (Nimi.  xxvii.  22, 
xxxi.  21),  After  the  .conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua 
he  took  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  land  (Josh, 
xiv.  1).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture  ;  Josephus  says  it  took  place  about  the 
same  time  as  Joshua's,  25  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  "  the 
hill  of  Phinehas"  his  son  (Ges.  p.  260),  where 
Josephus  says  his  tomb  existed  [Ant,  v.  1,  §29)  ; 
or  possibly  a  town  called  Gibeath- Phinehas  (Josh, 
xxiv.  33).  The  High-priesthood  is  said  to  have 
remained  in  the  family  of  Eleazar  until  the  time  of 
Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  into  whose  family, 
for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed  until  it  was 
restored  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of 
Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii.  27  ;  1  Chi-,  vi.  8,  xxiv.  3  ;  IK. 
ii.  27  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §3). 

2.  The  sonof  Abinadab,  of  the  "hiU"  (nV3a) 
of  Kirjath-jearim,  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place  to  take  care  of  the  ai*k  after  its  return 
from  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  1). 

3.  The  son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  (^nhX^ta),  i.e. 
possibly  a  descendant  of  Ahoah  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4)  ;  one  of,  the  three  prin- 
cipal mighty  men  of  David's  army,  whose  exploits 
are  recorded  2  Sam.  xsiii.  9  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12. 

4.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  ofMahli,  and  grandson 
of  Merari.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  had  only 
daughters,  who  were  married  by  their  "  brethren" 
(i.  e.  their  cousins)  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22  ;  xxiv.  28). 

5.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42.) 

6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Parosh ;  an  Israelite  (i.  e.  a 
layman)  who  had  manned  a  foreign  wife,  and  had 
to  put  her  away  (  Ezra  x.  25  ;  1  Esdr,  ix.  26). 

7.  Son  of  Phinehas  a  Levite  (Ezr.  viii.  33  ; 
1  Esdr.  viii.  63). 

8.  Ei.EAZAll  ('E\etifop;  Joseph.  'E\€cifapos), 
surnamed  A vakan  (1  Mace.  ii.  5  Aiapdv,  or  Aiipdv, 
and  so  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  6,  1 ;  9,  4.  In  1  Mace, 
vi.  43,  the  common  raiding  d  Savapky  arises  either 
from  the  insertion  of  C  by  mistake  after  0,  or  from 
a  false  division  of  'EK^d^apos  Avapdv).  The  fourth 
son  of  Mattathias,  who  fell  by  a  noble  act  of  self- 
Jevotion  in  an  engagement  with  Antiocluis  Eiipatnr, 
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B.C.  164  (1  Maoo.  vi.  43  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  19, 
§4 ;  de  B.  /.  i.  1,  §5  ;  Ambr.  Ve  offic.  min.  40).  In 
a  former  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar  was  appointed 
by  Judas  to  read  "  the  holy  book  "  before  the  attack, 
and  the  watchword  in  the  fight—"  the  help  of  God" 
— was  his  own  name  (2  Maco.  viii.  23). 

The  surname  is  probably  connected  with  Arab. 
havar,  "  to  pierce  an  animal  behind"  (Mich,  sub 
voc).  This  derivation  seems  far  better  than  that 
of  Riidiger  (Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v.)  from  Arab. 
khavaran,  "  an  elephant>hide."  In  either  case  the 
title  is  derived  from  his  exploit. 

9.  A  distinguished  scribe  {'E\fiCapos  .  .  .  n-av 
irpuTiv^yruv  ypafi/utreayf  2  Mace.  vi.  18)  of 
great  age,  who  suHered  martyrdom  during  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  vi. 
18-31).  His  death  was  marked  by  singular  con- 
stancy and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  produced 
considerable  effect.  Later  traditions  embellished 
the  narrative  by  representing  Eleazar  as  a  priest 
{De  Mace.  5),  or  even  high-priest  (Grimm.,  ad 
Mace,  1,  c).  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
nobler  title  of  "  the  proto-martyr  of  the  old  cove- 
nant," "  the  foundation  of  martyi'dom  "  (Chrys. 
Horn,  3  in  Maec.  iuit.  Cf.  Ambr.  de  Jacob,  ii. 
10). 

For  the  genei'al  credibility  of  the  history  compare 
Grimm.  JExcurs.  iiber  2  Mace.  vi.  18-viii.  in  Exeg. 
Handb. ;  also  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  341,  532.  [Mac- 
cabees.] 

The  name  Eleazar  in  3  Mace.  vi.  appeal's  to  have 
been  boiTowed  from  this  Antiochian  martyr,  as 
belonging  to  one  weighed  down  by  age  and  suffer- 
ing and  yet  "helped  by  God."  (For  the  name 
comp.  Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  19-25.) 

10.  The  father  of  Jason,  ambassador  fi'om  Judas 
Maccabaeus  to  Rome.  (1  Mace.  viii.  18.) 

11.  The  son  of  Eliud,  three  generations  above 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt, 
i.  15).  [B.  F.W.J 

ELEAZU'EUS  (^EMd(r0os ;  Alex.  'E\ii<n$os; 
Eliasib),  1  Esd.  ix.  24.  [Eliasiiiis.]  It  is  difficult 
to  see  where  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got  the 
form  of  this  name  there  given. 

EL  ELO'HE  IS'EAEL  (Sxnb';  'ij^N  ^K  = 
"  Almighty,  God  of  Israel ;"  Kol  iTr(Ka\4aaTo  rhy 
Oehv  'Iirpa^A  ;  Fortissimum  JDeum  Israel),  the 
name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the  altar  which  he 
erected  facing  the  city  of  Shechem,  in  the  piece  of 
cultivated  land  upon  which  he  had  pitched  his 
tent,  and  which  he  afterwards  purchased  from  the 
Bene-IIamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 

E'LEPH  (f\b»r\  =  the  Ox ;  :Sf\VKdv,  Alex. 
^7lAa\4<t> — both  by  including  the  preceding  name  ; 
Eleph),  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin, 
and  named  next  to  Jerusalem  (.fosh.  xviii.  28). 
The  signification  of  the  name  may  be  talten  as 
an  indication  of  tlie  pastoral  pursuits  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  LXX.  read  Zelah  and  Elcph  as  one 
name,  possibly  owing  to  the  "  and  "  between  them 
having  been  dropt ;  but  if  this  is  done,  the  number 
of  14  cities  cannot  bo  made  up.  The  Peschito  has 
)i->.:a..N^  Gebiro,  for  Elcph;  but  what  the  origin 
of  this  can  be  is  not  obvious.  [G.] 

ELEPILANT.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  canonical  ticriptm-es  of  A.  V.,  but 
is  found  as  the  margin.af  reading  to  Behetruith,  in 
Jobxl.  15.  "Elephants'  teeth"  is  the  marginal 
reading  for  "ivory"  in   IK.  x.  22;  2  Chr.  ix.  41. 
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Elephants  however  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
1st  and  2nd  books  of  Maccabees,  as  being  used  iu 
waifare.  The  way  in  which  they  were  used  in 
battle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  them  to  fight,  is 
desciibed  in  the  6th  chap,  of  1  Mace.  For  the 
meaning  of  Behemoth,  see  Behemoth.  For  the 
meaning  of  QiSn]^,  see  IVORT.  [W.  D.] 

ELEUTHEROP'OLIS  ('EAeufl6poir(J\is,  the 
free  city)j  a  town  of  southern  Palestine,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  on  the  borders  of  the 
gi-eat  plain  of  Philistia,  It  is  about  25  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture ;  but  it  became  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era  one  of  the  most  impoi*tant 
and  flourishing  towns  in  the  country.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Betogahra  {Bairoyd^pa,  the  House  of 
Gahra  or  Gahrael),  which  first  occurs  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Ptolemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century 
(ch.  xvi.).  Josephus  refers  to  a  large  village  called 
Bi]rapis  (in  Kufinus'  copy  Bi]yaQpis)  in  this 
region,  which  may  be  the  same  (^B.  J,  iv.  8,  §1). 
It  is  found  in  the  Peutinger  Tables  as  Betogabri 
(Reland,  Pal.  p.  421').  Its  new  name,  Eleuthero- 
polis,  first  occurs  upon  coins  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Septimius  Severus  (a.d.  202-3  ;  Eckhel, 
iii.  488).  That  emperor  dm-ing  his  visit  to  Pales- 
tine confeiTed  important  privileges  on  several  cities ; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  number.  Eusebius  is  the 
fii*st  writer  who  mentions  Eleutheropolis  {Onom. 
s.  v.),  which  was  in  his  time  the  capital  of  a  large 
province.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  was  so 
well  known  that  he  made  it  the  central  point  in 
Southern  Palestine  from  which  the  positions  of 
more  than  20  other  towns  were  determined.  Epipha- 
nius,  the  well-known  writer,  was  born  in  a  village 
three  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century ;  and  is  often  called,  an  Eleutheropolitan 
(Reland,  pp.  751-2).  In  the  year  a.d.  796,  little 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Saracenic 
conquest,  Eleutheropolis  was  i-azed  to  the  ground, 
and  left  completely  desolate.  The  Gxeek  language 
now  gave  place  to  the  Arabic ;  and  this  city  lost  its 
proud  name,  and  its  prouder  rank  together  (Reland, 
p.  937).  Like  so  many  other  cities,  the  old  name, 
which  had  probably  never  been  lost  to  the  pea- 
santry, was  revived  among  writers ;  and  we  thus 
find  Beigeherin,  or  some  form  like  it,  constantly  in 
use  after  the  8th  century.  In  the  12th  century 
the  Crusaders  found  the  place  in  ruins,  and  built  a 
fori.ress  on  the  old  foundations;  the  remains  of 
which,  and  the  chapel  connected  with  it,  still  exist. 
After  the  battle  of  Hattin,  Beit  Jibrin^  for  such  is 
its  Arabic  name,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 
It  was  retaken  by  King  Richard  of  England,  but  it 
was  finally  captm-ed  by  Bibars  (see  Will.  Tyr.  14, 
22;  Jac.  de  Vit.  in  Qesta  Dei,  ^^.  1070,  1071; 
Bohaeddin,  Vit.  Salad,  p.  229).  It  has  since  crum- 
bled to  ruin  under  the  blight  of  Mohammedan 
rule. 

Several  cmious  traditions  have  found  a  *'  local 
habitation  "  at  Beit  Jihrin.  One  places  here  the 
miraculous  fountain  which  sprang  from  the  jaw- 
bone Samson  wielded  with  such  success  against  the 
Philistmes  (Anton.  Mant.  Itin.  30,  33). 

The  modem  village  contains  some  50  or  60 
houses.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  nook,  in  the  side 
of  a  long  green  valley.  The  ancient  ruins  are  of  consi- 
derable extent;  they  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  strong 
fortress  standing  within  an  irregular  enclosure  en- 
compassed by  a  massive  wall.  A  great  part  of 
this  outer  wall   is  completely  ruinous  ;   but  the 
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noi-th  side,  which  skirts  the  bank  of  the  valley,  is 
still  several  feet  high.  The  enclosure  is  about 
600  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fortress  is  about  200  ft. 
square,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  outer 
wall ;  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  gateway  bears 
the  date  A.H.  958  (a.d.  1551).  Along  its  south 
side  are  the  walls  and  part  of  the  gi'oined  roof  of  a 
fine  old  chapel — the  same,  doubtless,  which  was 
built  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of 
Eleutheropolis  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two 
miles  or  more  south-by-east.  On  each  side  of  it 
are  low  ridges  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here 
iuid  there  in  white  bare  crowns  over  the  dark 
shrubs.  In  these  ridges  are  some  of  the  most  re- 
mfirkable  caverns  in  Palestine.  They  are  found 
together  in  clusters,  and  form  subten-auean  vilUiges. 
Some  ai-e  rectangular,  100  ft.  and  more  in  length, 
with  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arched  roofs.  Others 
are  bell-shaped — from  40  to  70  ft.  in  diameter,  by 
nearly  60  ft.  in  height — all  connected  together 
by  arched  doorways  and  winding  subteiTanean  pas- 
sages. A  few  are  entirely  dark ;  but  most  of  them 
are  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at  the  top.  'I'hey 
occur  at  short  intei-vals  along  both  sides  of  the 
whole  valley ;  and  the  writer  also  saw  them  at  several 
other  neighbouring  villages.  We  learn  from  history 
that  the  Idumaeans  [Edomites]  came,  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  occupied  the  gi-eater  part 
of  SoutheiTt  Palestine.  Jerome  says  they  inhabited 
the  whole  countiy  extending  from  Eleutheropolis 
to  Petra  and  Elah  ;  and  that  they  dwelt  in  caves — 
preferring  them  both  on  account  of  their  security, 
and  their  coolness  dm'ing  the  heiit  of  summer 
{Comm.  in  Obad.').  These  remarkable  caves,  there- 
fore, were  doubtless  the  work  of  the  Idumaeans. 
(See  Handbook  for  Syria  ami  Palestine,  pp.  255, 
sq. ;  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  2nd  ed.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  23,  57,  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

ELEU'THERUS  CEAeiJeepos),  a  river  of 
Syria  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xi.  7  ;  xii.  30.  In 
eax'ly  ages  it  was  a  noted  border  stream.  According 
to  Strabo  it  separated  Syria  from  Phoenicia  (xvi. 
p.  753),  and  formed  the  northern  Hmit  of  Coele- 
syria.  Josephus  informs  us  that  Antony  gave 
Cleopatra  "  the  cities  that  were  within  the  river 
Eleutherus,  as  far  as  Egypt,  except  Tyre  and 
Sidon"  {Ant.  sv.  4,  §1,  'B.  J.  i.  18,  §5).  A 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
8-10,  and  Ezek,  slvii.  15-17,  and  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  features  of  the  countiy,  lead  the 
present  wiiter  to  the  conclusion  that  this  river 
also  formed,  for  so  far,  the  northern  bordei-  of 
the  "  Promised  Land  "  {Five  Years  in  Damascus, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  354,  sq.).  Pliny  says  that  at  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year  it  swarmed  with  tortoise 
(ix.  10). 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleutherus  with  the  mo- 
dern Nahr-el'Kebir,  '*  Great  River,"  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  north- 
eastern base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweeps  round  the 
northern  end  of  the  range,  through  the  opening 
called  in  Scripture  "the  entrance  of  Hamath " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  8) ;  and,  after  receiving  several  small 
tributaiies  from  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  it  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  about  18  miles  north  of  Tri- 
polis.  It  still  forms  the  boundai-y  between  the 
pi'ovinces  of  ^/;M/-  and  el-Hiisn.  During  summer 
and  autumn  it  is  but  a  small  stream,  easily  forded ; 
but  in  winter  it  swells  into  a  large  and  rapid 
river.  [J.  L.  P.] 
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ELHA'NAN  (tJh^N ;  'EKeavdv;  Adeodatus). 
1.  A  distinguished  warrior  in  the  time  of  King 
David,  who  performed  a  memorable  exploit  against 
the  Philistines,  though  in  what  that  exploit  exactly 
consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine. 

1.  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  says  that  he  was  the  "  son  of 
Jaare  Oregim  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  that  he 
"  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear 
was  like  a  weaver's  beam."  Here,  in  the  A.  V. 
the  words  "  the  brother  of"  are  inserted,  to  bring 
the  passage  into  agreement  with, 

2.  1  Chr.  XX.  5,  which  states  that  "  Elhanan 
son  of  Jair  (or  Jaor)  slew  Lahmi  the  brother  of 
Goliath  the  Giltite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear,"  &c. 

Of  these  two  statements  the  latter  is  probably 
the  more  correct — the  differences  between  them 
being  much  smaller  in  the  original  than  in  English. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Hebrew  for  the 
comparison  of  the  two,*  the  discrepancies  in  which 
are  not  greater  than  those  known  to  exist  in  other 
coiTupt  passages,  but  the  following  are  the  grounds 
of  our  decision. 

(o.)  The  word  Oregim  exists  twice  in  the  verse 
in  Samuel,  first  as  a  proper  name,  and  again  at  the 
end — "  weavers."  The  former  has  probably  been 
taken  in  by  an  early  transcriber  from  the  latter, 
I.  e.  from  the  next  line  of  the  MSS.  To  the  end 
of  the  verse  it  cei-tainly  belongs,  since  it  is  found  in 
the  parallel  passage  of  Chron.,  and  also  forms  part 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  descrip- 
tion of  Goliath  (comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  The  chances 
are  veiy  much  against  the  same  word — and  that  not 
a  common  one — forming  part  of  one  verse  in  two 
capacities. 

(6.)  The  statement  in  Samuel  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  according  to  which 
Goliath  the  Gittite  was  killed  by  David.  True, 
Ewald  (  Gesch.  iii.  9 1,  2) — from  the  fact  that  David's 
antagonist  is,  with  only  3  exceptions  (one  of  them 
in  the  doubtful  verses,  xvii.  12-32),  called  "the 
Philistine,"  and  for  other  linguistic  reasons — has 
suggested  that  Elhanan  was  the  real  victor  of  Go- 
liath, and  that  after  David  became  king  the  name 
of  Goliath  was  attached  to  the  nameless  champion 
whom  he  killed  in  his  youth.  But  against  this  is 
the  fact  that  Goliath  is  named  thrice  in  1  t^am. 
xvii.  and  xxi. — thrice  only  though  it  be;  and  also 
that  Elhanan's  exploit,  from  its  position  both  in  Sa- 
muel and  in  Cln'omcles,  and  from  other  indications, 
took  place  late  in  David's  reign,  and  when  he  had 
been  so  long  king  and  so  long  renowned,  that  all  the 
brilliant  feats  of  his  youth  must  have  been  brought 
to  light,  and  well  known  to  his  people.  It  is  re- 
corded as  the  last  but  one  in  the  series  of  encountei's 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  closing  struggle  with 
the  Philistines.  It  was  so  late  that  David  had  ac- 
quired among  his  warriors  the  fond  title  of  "  the  light 
of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17),  and  that  his  nephew 
Jonathan  was  old  enough  to  peifonn  a  feat  rivalling 
that  of  his  illustrious  uncle  yeai's  before.  It  was  cer- 
tainly after  David  was  made  king,  for  he  goes  down 


*  It  will  be  found  fully  examined  in  Kennicott's 
Dissertation,  78. 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  this  distinction. 
Na*ar  ("lyj)  is  used  almost  invariably  for  David's 
followers  up  to  the  death  of  Saul,  and  then  at  once 
theterra  changes,  and  Ebed  (*l3y),  a  "slave,"  is  as 
exclusively  employed.  Even  Ai)salom'R  people  go  by 
the  former  name.    This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
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to  the  fight,  not  with  his  "  young  men  "  (njjj),''  iis 
when  he  was  leading  his  band  during  Saul's  life, 
but  with  his  "  sei-vants "  (^"I3V),  literally  his 
"  slaves,"  a  term  almost  strictly  reserved  for  the 
subjects  of  a  king.  The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  that  it  should  be  his  last  appear- 
ance in  the  field,  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
after  the  great  Ammonite  war,  in  which  David 
himself  had  led  the  host  to  the  stonning  of  Rab- 
bah  (2  Sam,  xii.  29).  It  may  have  been  between 
this  last  event  and  the  battle  with  Absalom  beyond 
Jordan,  though  there  are  other  obvious  reasons 
why  David  stayed  within  the  walls  of  Mahanaim 
on  that  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  question  is 
beset  with  difiiculties,  the  just  conclusion  appears 
to  be  that  the  reading  in  Chronicles  is  the  more 
coiTect  one,  according  to  which  Elhanan  is  the  son 
of  Jair,''  and  slew  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath. 

Jerome  in  his  Quaest.  Hebr.  on  both  passages — 
he  does  not  state  whether  from  ancient  tradition  or 
not — translates  Elhanan  into  Adeo-datus,  and  adds 
fiUus  saltus  Polymitarius  Bethlehemites — "  the  son 
of  a  wood,  a  weaver,  a  Bethlehemite."  Adeo- 
datus  he  says  is  David,  which  he  proves  not  only 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  each  of 
the  above  words,  but  also  from  the  statement  in 
the  concluding  verse  of  the  record  that  all  these 
giants  "  fell  by  the  hand  of  David  and  by  the  hand 
of  his  servants,"  and  as  Elhanan  slew  Goliath,  El- 
hanan must  be  David. 

2.  The  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  one  of  "the 
thirty"  of  David's  guard,  and  named  fii-st  on  tlie 
list  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24;  1  Chr.  xi.  26).  See  Kenni- 
cott's Dissertation^  179. 

The  same  name  is  also  found  with  Baal  sub- 
stituted for  El, — Baal-hanan.  (Comp.  Bek- 
LIADA.)  [G.] 

ELI  (^^V;  'HAl;  'HXe^,  Joseph.;  ^e«),  was  de- 
scended from  Aaron  through  Ithamai-,  the  youngest 
of  his  two  surviving  sons  (Lev.  x.  1,  2,  12),  as  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  Abiathar,  who  was  certainly 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Eli  (1  K.  ii,  27),  had  a  son 
Ahimelech,  who  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  "  of 
the  sons  of  Ithamar"  (1  Chi',  xxiv.  3 ;  cf .  2  Sam. 
viii.  17).  With  this  accords  the  circumstance  that 
the  names  of  Eli  and  his  successoi-s  in  the  high- 
priesthood  up  to,  and  including,  Abiathar,  are  not 
found  in  the  genealogy  of  Elea^ar  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15 ; 
cf.  Ezr.  vii.  1-5).  As  the  histoiy  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar 
before  Eli,  he  is-  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  of  that  line,  who  held  the  ofiice.  ("  'HAel 
irptoTov  rairriv  \h.pxt^p(i}(rlv7\v\  7rapa\ap6tfTos," 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  i.  §3.)  From  him,  his  sons 
having  died  before  him,  it  appears  to  have  passed 
to  his  grandson,  Aliitnb  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3;  Jo- 
sephus,  however,  says  "  ^ti/ettrijf  5e  ijdrj  Ka\ 
icparo,  rov  Trarphs  avr^  TropaKexwp'J'ctiTOS  5ia 
TO  y^pas"  Ant.  v.  xi.  §2),  and  it  certainly  re- 
mained in  his  family  till  Abiathar,  the  gi'andsou 


will  look  into  the  quotations  under  the  two  words  in 
that  most  instructive  book,  The  Englishman's  Hebrew 
Concordance. 

"  Ewald  has  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  two  dis- 
crepant passages  by  a  curious  eclectic  process.  From 
Chronicles  he  accepts  the  name  "Jair,"  but  rejects 
"Lahmi,  the  brother  of."  From  Samuel  he  takes 
"  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  rejects  "  Oregim." 
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of  Ahitub,  was  "  thrust  out  from  being  priest 
unto  the  Lord,"  by  Solomon  for  his  share  in 
Adonijah's  rebellion  (1  K.  ii.  26,  '27  ;  i.  7),  and 
the  high-priesthood  passed  baclc  again  to  the  family 
of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadolc  (1  K.  ii.  35). 
How  the  office  ever  came  into  the  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Aaron  we  are  not  infonned,  though 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  its  doing  so  was 
sanctioned  by  God  (1  Sam.  ii.  30).  Its  return 
to  the  elder  branch  was  one  pai-t  of  the  punish- 
ment which  had  been  denounced  against  Eli  during 
his  lifetime,  for  his  culpable  negligence  in  contertt- 
ing  himself  with  mere  verbal  reprimand  (1  Sam. 
ii.  22-25)  instead  of  active  paternal  and  judicial 
restraint  (iii.  13),  when  his  sons  by  their  rapa- 
city and  licentiousness  profaned  the  priesthood, 
and  brought  the  rites  of  religion  into  abhoiTence 
among  the  people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-36,  with  1  K.  ii. 
27).  Another  part  of  the  same  sentence  (ver.  31- 
33)  appears  to  have  been  taking  effect  in  the  reign 
of  David,  when  we  read,  that  *'  there  were  more 
chief  men  found  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  than  of  the 
sons  of  Ithamai","  sixteen  of  the  fonner,  and  only 
eight  of  the  latter  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4).  Notwithstand- 
ing this  one  great  blemish,  the  character  of  Eli  is 
marked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shown  by  his  meek 
submission  to  the  divine  judgment  (1  Sam.  iii.  18), 
and  his  supreme  regard  for  the  ai'k  of  God  (^iy. 
18).  In  addition  to  the  office  of  high-priest  he 
held  that  of  judge,  being  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  6,  15- 
17),  the  last  of  the  judges.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  he  judged  Israel  is  given  as  40  years 
in  our  present  Hebrew  copies,  whereas  the  LXX. 
make  it  20  years  {iiKoaiv  erri,  1  Sam.  iv.  18). 
It  has  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  discre- 
pancy, that  he  was  sofe  judge  for  20  years,  after 
having  been  co-judge  with  Samson  for  20  years 
(Judg.  xvi.  31).  He  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  98  years  (1  Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the 
disastrous  inteUigence  that  the  ark  of  God  had 
been  taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines,  who  had 
also  slain  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas.  [Abia- 
THAE,  Eleazak,  Ithamak.]  (See  Lightfoot's 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  907,  fol.  Loud.  1684; 
Selden,  de  Success,  in  Pontif.  Hehr.  lib.  i.  cap. 
4.)  [T.  T.  P.] 

ELI'AB  (aN'^K  ;  "EMi.^ ;  Eliab).  1.  Son 
of  Helen  and  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  10). 

2.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  whose 
family  was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe ;  and 
father  or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
leaders  in  the  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xxvi. 
8,  9,  xvi.  1.  12;  Deut.  xi.  6).  Eliab  had  another 
son  named  Neitoel,  and  the  record  of  Num. 
xxvi.  is  interrupted  expressly  to  admit  a  statement 
regarding  his  sons. 

3.  One  of  David's  brothers,  the  eldest  of  the 
family  (1  Chr.  ii.  13  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  6,  xvii.  13,  28). 
His  daughter  Abihail  married  her  second  cousin 
Eehoboam,  and  bore  him  three  children  (2  Chr. 
xi.  18)  ;  although,  taking  into  account  the  length  of 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  the  word  "daughter"  is  here  used  in 
the  less  strict  sense  of  granddaughter  or  descendant. 
In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  we  find  mention  of  "  Elihu,  of 
the  brethren  of  David,"  as  "ruler"  (1*33),  or 
"  prince  "  (IE*)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.     According 
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to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by  Je- 
rome (Quaest.  Hebr.  ad  loo.'),  this  Elihu  was  iden- 
tical with  Eliab.  "  Brethren  "  is  however  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  kinsman,  e.  gr.  1  Chr.  xii.  2. 

4.  A.  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was  both 

a  "  porter"  (IJl'ltJ',  Shuer,  i.  e.  a  doorkeeper)  and 

a  musician  on  the  "  psaltery  "  (1  Chr,  xv.  18,  20, 
xvi.  5), 

5.  One  of  the  warlike  Gadite  leaders  who  came 
over  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  taking 
refuge  from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  9). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet ;  a  ICo- 
hathite  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27  ;  heb. 
12).  In  the  other  statements  of  the  genealogy 
this  name  appears  to  be  given  as  Elihu  (1  Sam. 
i.  1)  and  Eliel  (1  Chr.  vi.  34;  heb.  19.). 

7.  Son  of  Nathanael,  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

EL'IADA  (yi'^N;   "EXiSae,    and    repeated, 

BaaXiixiB ;  Chr.  'EXiaSa  ;  Alex.  EXieSu ;  Elioda, 
Eliadd).  1.  One  of  David's  sons ;  according  to  the 
lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family  born  to 
him  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
V.  16  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  From  the  latter  passage  it 
appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a 
concubine.  In  another  list  of  David's  family  we 
find  the  name  Eliada  changed  to  Beeliada,  Baal 
being  substituted  for  El,  the  false  god  for  the  true 
(1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  What  significance  there  may  be 
in  this  change  it  is  impossible  to  say,  at  any  rate 
the  present  is  the  only  instance  occurring,  and  even 
there  Eliada  is  found  in  one  Heb.  MS.,  also  in  the 
LXX.  and  Syr.  versions.  [Beeliada.]  The  name 
appears  to  be  omitted  by  Josephus  in  his  list  of 
Darid's  family  (Ant.  vii.  3,  §3). 

2.  A  mighty  man  of  war-  (7'n  '1133),  a  Ben- 
jamite,  who  led  200,000  of  his  tribe  to  the  army 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  17). 

ELI'ADAH  (yT^N  ;  Alex.  'EXiaSoe;  Eliada), 
apparently  an  Aramitc  of  Zobah ;  father  of  Rezon 
the  captain  of  a  marauding  band  which  annoyed 
Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23). 

ELI'ADAS  ('EAia5({s;  Eliadas),  1  Esd.  ix.  28. 
[Elioenai.] 

ELI'ADUN  ('HKiaSoiS;  Vulg.  omits),  1  Esd. 
v.  58.     Possibly  altered  from  Henadad. 

ELI'AH.  {n>h^;  Elia).  1.  ('Epia,  Alex.'HAla) 
A  Benjamite  ;  one  of  the  sous  of  Jeroham,  and  a 
chief  man  (B'NI,  literally  "head")  of  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

2.  QH\la)  One  of  the  Bene-Elam ;  an  Israelite 
(i.  e.  a  layman)  in  the  times  of  Ezra,  who  had 
man-ied  a  foreign  \yife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

This  name  is  accurately  Elijah,  and  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V.  have  so  expressed  it,  not  onlv 
in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  (most  frequently  spelt 
with  a  final  u),  but  in  another  case  (Ezr.  x.  21). 
[Elijah.] 

ELI'AHBA  (N3n*^N,  in  Chr.  N3n*^N ; 
'EKia^i,  "E/iaffoi,  'E\id^;  Eliaba),  a  Sh'aalbo- 
nite,  i.  e.  probably  from  Shaalbim  ;  one  of  the 
Thirty  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii^  32 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  33). 
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ELI'AKIM  (D'l'PJ^K,  whom  God  will  establish ; 
"EXtaKlfji  and  ''EKiaKel'/ji ;  EUacim).  1.  Son  of 
Hilkiah;  master  of  Hezekiah's  household  (njaiTpy 
=  "over  the  house,"  as  Is.  xxxvi.  3),  2  K.  xviii. 
18,  26,  37.  He  succeeded  Shehna  in  this  office, 
after  he  had  been  ejected  from  it  (Grotius  thinks 
by  reason  of  his  leprosy)  as  a  punishment  for  his 
pride  (Is,  xxii.  15-20).  Eliakim  was  a  good  man, 
as  appears  by  the  title  emphatically  applied  to 
him  by  God,  "  my  servant  Eliakim "  (Is.  xxii. 
20),  and  as  was  evinced  by  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  (2  K.  xviii.  37, 
xix.  1-5),  and  also  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  high  station,  in  which  he  acted  as  a  "  father 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  house 
of  Judah"  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It  was  as  a  special  mark  of 
the  Divine  approbation  of  his  character  and  conduct, 
of  which  however  no  further  details  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  post. of  au- 
thority and  dignity  which  he  held  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion.  What  this  office  was  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  pei-plexity  to  commentators. 
The  ancients,  including  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
understood  it  of  the  priestly  office,  as  appears 
by  the  rendering  of  pD  (Is.  xxii.  15,  A.  V. 
"  treasurer ")  by  Tra(rTO(p6piov,  the  "  priest's 
chamber,"  by  the  former,  and  of  n^3n"?V  by 
" praepositiis  templi"  by  the  latter.  Hence  Nice- 
phorus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high-priests,  Somnas 
or  Sobnaa  {i.e.  Shehna),  and  Eliakim,  identifying 
the  latter  with  Shallum  or  Meshullam.  His  12th 
high-priest  is,  Somnas,  ille  impius  et  perditus,  reg- 
nante  Hzcohid,  and  his  13th,  Eliakim  Muselum. 
But  it  is  certain  fi'om  the  description  of  the  office 
in  Is.  xxii.,  and  especially  from  the  expression  in 
ver.  22,  "  the  Icey  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay 
upon  his  shoulder  ;"  that  it  was  the  King's  house, 
and  not  the  House  of  God,  of  which  Ehakim  was 
praefect,  as  Ahishar  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, 1  Iv.  iv.  6,  and  Azrikam  in  that  of  Ahaz, 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  7.  And  with  this  agrees  both  all  that 
is  said,  and  all  that  is  not  said,  of  Ehakim's  func- 
tions. The  office  seems  to  have  been  the  highest 
under  the  king,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt,  when 
Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  '*  Thou  slialt  be  over  my 
house  ('n*3"7V)  •  .  ■  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be 
greater  than  thou,"  Gen.  xli.  40,  comp.  .^xxix.  4. 
In  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7,  the  officer  is  called  **  governor 
(TU)  of  the  house."  It  is  clear  that  the  "  Scribe" 
was  inferior  to  him,  for  Shehna,  when  degraded 
from  the  praefecture  of  the  house,  acted  as  scribe 
under  Eliakim,"  2  K.  xviii.  37.  The  whole  de- 
scription of  it  too  by  Isaiah  implies  a  place  of  gi-eat 
eminence  and  power.  This  description  is  trans- 
feiTed  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  to  Christ  the 
son  of  David  in  Rev.  iii.  7 ;  thus  making  Ehakim 
in  some  sense  typical  of  Clirist.  This  it  is  perhaps 
which  gave  rise  to  the  interpi-etation  of  Eliakim's 
name  mentioned  by  Origen,  &  ®€6s  fiov  h.v4(fTr)' 
or  as  Jerome  has  it,  Del  resurrection  or  JResurgens 
Deus ;  and  also  favoured  the  mystical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  given  by  Jerome  in 
his  commentary,  based  upon  the  interpretation  of 
pD  (A.  v.  "treasurer")  as  "  liabitans  in  taber- 
naculo,"  as  if  it  imported  the  removal  of  the  Jewish 
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dispensation,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
place.  The  true  meaning  of  pD  is  very  doubtful. 
"  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  the  king,  and  "  Steward  of  the 
provisions,"  are  the  two  most  probable  signiiications. 
Eliakim's  career  was  a  most  honourable  and  splendid 
one.  Most  commentators  agi'ee  that  Is.  xxii.  25 
doe  not  apply  to  him,  but  to  Shebna.  Eliakim's 
name  also  occurs  2  K.  xix.  2  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22, 
xxxvii.  2.  (See  further  Jerome  de  nom.  JJebr,  and 
Comm.  on  Is.  xxii.  15  sq. ;  Kosenmiill.  ib. ;  Bp. 
Lowth's  Notes  on  Is, ;  Selden,  de  success,  in  Pcntif. 
Hebr. ;  Winer,  sub  voc.) 

2.  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxiii.  34 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  4).  [Je- 
hoiakim.] 

3.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  who  assisted 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xu.  41). 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Abiud,  or  Judah ;  brother  of 
Joseph,  and  father  of  Azor,  Matt,  i,  13.  [Genea- 
logy 01?  Christ.] 

5.  Son  of  Melea,  and  father  of  Jonan,  Luke  iii. 
30,  31.     [Ibid.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELI'ALI  ('EAia\f,    Alex.  "EKiaKii;  Dielus), 

1  Esd.  ix.  34.     [BiKNUl.] 

ELI'AM  (pV'h^  ;  'Z\dp,  Vat.  and  Alex. ; 
Eliam).  1.  Father'ofBathsheba,  the  wife  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  the 
names  of  both  father  and  daughter  are  altered,  the 
former  to  Ammiel  and  the  latter  to  Bathsiiua  ; 
and  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  both  the 
latter  names  were  also  those  of  non-Israelite  per- 
sons, while  Uriah  was  a  Hittite.  (Comp.  Gen. 
xxxviii.  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  3;  in  both  of  which  "the 
daughter  of  Shua"  is  }?-1E'  113,  Bath-shua;  also 

2  Sam.  xvii.  27.)  The  transposition  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  name  El-i-am  in  Amm-i-el,  does  not 
alter  its  Hebrew  signification,  which  may  be  **  God 
is  my  people." 

2.  Son  of  Ahithophel  the  0  ilonite  ;  one  of  David's 
"thirty"  warriore  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  The  name 
is  omitted  in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.,  but  is  now  pro- 
bably dimly  discernible  as  "  Ahijah  the  Pelonite  " 
(ver.  36)  (see  Kennicott,  Dissertation,  207).  The 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qu. 
Hebr.  on  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  and  1  Chr.  iii.  5)  is  that 
the  two  Eliams  are  one  and  the  same  person.  An 
argument  has  been  founded  on  this  to  account  for 
the  hostility  of  Ahitophel  to  King  David,  as  h.iving 
dishonoured  his  house  and  caused  the  death  of  his 
son-in-law  (Blunt,  Coincidences,  I't.  II.  x.).  But 
such  arguments  are  frequently  grounded  on  igno- 
rance of  the  habits  and  modes  of  feeling  of  Orientals, 
who  often  see  no  shame  in  that  which  is  the  gi'eatest 
disgrace  to  us. 

ELIAO'NIAS  ("EKiaaAas;  Moabilionis,  in- 
cluding preceding  name),  1  Esd.  viii.  31.     [Eli- 
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ELI'AS  {"a\ias,  in  Maccabees,  and  Laclrai.  in 
N.  T.  'li\las ;  JElias,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  Eelias), 
the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  is  given  in 
tlie  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  Test. :  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  1,  4,  12  ;  1  Mace.  ii.  58  ;  Matt.  xi.  14, 
xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  xxvii.  47,  49; 
Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  5,  11,  12,  13,  xv. 
35,  36,  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  ix.  8,  19,  30, 
33,  54 ;  John  i.  21,  25  ;  Bom.  xi.  2  ;  James  v.  17. 
In  Rom.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  jiropliet, 
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but  to  the  portion  of  Scriptm-e  designated  by  his 
name,  the  words  being  4t/  'HA.£a,  "  in  Elias,"  not 
as  in  A.  V.  "  of  Elias."     [Bible,  212  6.] 

ELIASAPH  (eiD'i^N ;  'EM^dip-j  Eliasaph). 
1.  Son  of  Deuel  ;  head  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x.  20). 

2.  Sou  of  Lael ;  a  Levite,  and  *'  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  father  of  the  Gei'shonite  "  at  the  same 
time  (Num.  iii.  24). 

ELIA-SHIB  (l^^;'?^5 ;  'EAiao-gjSciSy,  'EXia^U 
'EMacrelfi,  'EMaffo^i^,  kt\.  ;  EUasub,  Eliasib),  a 
common  name  at  the  later  peiiod  of  the  0.  T.  history. 

1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  King  David,  eleventh 
in  the  order  of  the  "  governors "  O^E^)  of  the 
sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12). 

2.  A  son  of  Elioenai ;  one  of  the  latest  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24) . 

3.  High-priest  at  Jei-usalem  at  the  time  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
1,  20,  21).  His  genealogy  is  given  in  xii.  10,  22, 
23.  Eliashib  was  in  some  way  allied  (^Hp  =  neai") 
to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom  he  had  pre- 
pared a  room  in  the  Temple,  a  desecration  which 
excited  the  wi"ath  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  siii.  4,  7). 
One  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib  had  also  married 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horouite  (xiii.  28). 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tlie  same 
Ehashib  is  refexTed  to  in  Ezra  x.  6. 

4.  A  singer  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).    [Eleazttkus.] 

5-  A  son  of  Zattu  (Ezr.  x.  27),  [Elisimps] 
and 

6.  A  son  of  Bani  (x.  36),  [Eliasib]  both  of 
whom  had  transgressed  in  the  same  manner. 

ELIASTS  QE\id(ns,  'EXida-eis  ;  Eliasis), 
1  Esd.  ix.  34.  'This  name  answers  to  Mattenai 
in  Ezr.  x.  33  ;  but  is  probably  meiely  a  repetition 
of  Enasibos,  just  preceding  it. 

ELI'ATHAH  (nnX'-^N  and  nn»^N  ;    'E\l- 

T    T      •  V  :  T  T  •  V  : 

ada ;  EUatha),  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a  musi- 
cian in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xsv.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and 
brethren  had  the  twentieth  division  of  the  temple- 
service  (xxv.  27).  In  Jerome's  Quaest.  Behr.  on 
ver.  27,  the  name  is  given  as  Eliaba  and  explained 
accordingly ;  but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

ELI'DAD  (Tl'-^N;  'EXUZ;  EMad),  son  of 
Chislon ;  the  man  chosen  to  represent  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  in  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

E'LIEL  ^i<h^, ;  'E\i^\;  ElieV),  1.  One  of 
the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh — of  that  portion 
of  the  tribe  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 
V.  24). 

2.  Son  of  Toah ;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  Pi-o- 
phet  (1  Chi-,  vi.  34,  heb.  19).  Probably  identical 
with  Elihu,  2,  and  Eliab,  6. 

3.  ('EAtT]A.(),  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi;  a  chief 
man  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (I  Chr.  viii.  20). 

4.  ('E\e^A),  hke  the  preceding,  a  Benjamite,  but 
belonging  to  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

5.  (Alex.  'Ie\i^A),  "  the  Mahavite  ;"  one  ^f  the 
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heroes  of  David's  guard  in  the  extended  list  of 
1  Chr.  (xi.  46). 

6.  {AaKiiiK,  Alex. 'AAi'^A),  another  of  the  same 
guard,  but  without  any  express  designation  (xi.  47). 

7.  CEAt(ij9),  one  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  Jordan  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah  hiding  from  Saul  (1  Chr,  xii.  11). 

8.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  "chief"  ("lb)  of  the 
Bene-Chebron  at  the  time  of  the  transportation  of 
the  A'k  from  the  House  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chi-.  XV.  9,  11). 

9.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  ;  one  of  the 
"  overseers  "  D''^*pB)  of  the  offerings  made  in  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxi.'  13). 

ELIE'NAI  (^J''V^^K  ;  'EXiavai  ;  Elioenai), 
one  of  the  Bene-Shimiii ;  a  descendant  of  Benjamin, 
and  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

ELIE'ZER  ("1TV''^N  ;  'EXUC^p ;   my  God  (is 

my)  help),  1.  Abraham's  chief  servant,  called  by 
liim,  as  the  passage  is  usually  translated,  "  Eliezer 
ot'Ikmascus,"  or  "that  Damascene,  Eliezer"  (Gen. 
XV.  2).  There  is  a  contradiction  in  the  A.  V.,  for 
it  does  not  appear  how,  if  he  was  "  of  Damascus," 
he  could  be  "  born  in  Abraham's  house "  (ver.  3). 
But  the  phrase  ''n''3"|3,  *'  son  of  my  house,"  only 
imports  that  he  was  one  of  Abraham's  household, 
not  that  he  was  bom  in  his  house.  In  the  preced- 
ing verse  '•n*'!!  \>\i}'0  |3,  &c.,  should  probably  be 
rendered  "  the  son  of  possession,'*  i.  e.  possessor  "  of 
my  house,  shall  be  .  .  .  Eliezer."  It  was,  most  likely, 
this  same  Eliezer  who  is  described  in  Gen.  xxiv.  2, 
as  the  eldest  servant  of  Abraham's  house,  that  ruled 
over  all  that  he  had,  and  whom  his  master  sent  to 
Padan-Aram  to  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  from  among 
his  own  kindred.  With  what  eminent  zeal  and 
faithfulness  he  executed  his  commission,  and  how 
entirely  he  found  the  tnith  of  what  his  own  name 
expressed,  in  the  Providential  aid  he  met  with  on 
his  en-and,  is  most  beautifdly  told  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
It  should  however  be  said  that  the  passage  (Gen. 
XV.  2),  in  which  the  connexion  of  Eliezer  with  Da- 
mascus seems  to  be  asserted,  is  one  of  extreme  ob- 
scurity and  diiSculty.  The  sense  above  ascribed 
to  pEi^O  (after  Simonis  and  Gesenius)  rests  only 
upon  conjectm-e,  the  use  of  "  Damascus  "  for  "  Da- 
mascene "  is  very  unusual,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  sentence  very  hai-sh.  There  is  pro- 
bably something  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  besides  the 
alliteration  between  Meshck  and  Dammesheh,  which 
we  ai'e  ignorant  of,  and  which  is  wanting  to  clear  up 
the  sense.  The  two  passages,  "  Judaeis  origo  Da- 
mascena,  Syriae  nobiUssima  civitas  .  .  .  Nomen  urbi 
a  Damasco  rege  inditum  .  .  .  Post  Damascum  Aze- 
lus,  max  Adores  et  Abraham  et  fsrahel  reges 
fuere"  (Justin.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2):  and  'A$pd~ 
fi7}s  i^a(riXev(re  AanatrKov  .  .  .  rod  8e  "A^pdfxov 
CTi  Koi  vvv  hv  TT}  AaixaffKTjvj}  rh  Svofxa  Bo^d- 
C^Tar  Kal  k6/x7]  air'  avrov  BelKPvrai  'A^pdfiov 
otKTjffts  XeyofievT}  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7,  §2, 
quoting  Nicol.  Damascen.)  have  probably  some  re- 
lation to  the  naiTative  in  Gen.  xv.  (See  Gesen. 
T/ies.  s.  V.  p^lD  ;  RosenmiiU.  on  Gen.  xv. ;  Knobel, 
Genesis.) 

2.  Second  son  of  Moses  and  Zipporah,  to  whom 
his  &ther  gave  this  name,  "  because,  said  he,  the 
God  of  my  father  was  my  help,  that  delivered  me 
from  the  sword  of  Pharaoh"  (Ex.  xviii.  4;  1  Clir. 
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xxii.  21).  This  supposition  suits  well  with  the 
description  of  the  other  personages  [Elipiiaz  ; 
Bildad],"  and  the  probable  date  to  be  assigned 
to  the  scenes  recorded.  In  his  speech  (cc.  xxxii.- 
xxxvii.)  he  desciibes  himselt  as  younger  than  the 
three  friends,  and  accordingly  his  presence  is  not 
noticed  in  the  first  chapters.  He  expresses  his  desire 
to  moderate  between  the  disputants ;  and  his  words 
alone  touch  upon,  although  they  do  not  thoroughly 
handle,  that  idea  of  the  disciplinal  nature  of  suttfcr- 
ing,  which  is  the  key  to  Job's  perplexity  and  doubt; 
but,  as  in  the  whole  book,  the  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  God's  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith 
which  He  demands.     [Job,  Book  of.]      [A.  B.] 

2.  {'UMoi).  SonofTohu;  a  forefather  of  Samuel 
the  Prophet  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  In  the  statements  of  the 
genealogy  of  Samuel  in  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  Eliel 
occurs  in  the  same  position — son  of  Toah  and  father 
of  Jeroham  (vi.  34 — Heb.  19);  and  also  Eliab 
(vi.  27 — Heb.  12),  father  of  Jeroham  and  grandson 
of  Zophai.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Elihu  is  the 
original  name,  and  the  two  latter  forms  but  copyists' 
variations  thereof. 

3.  (Vat.  and  Alex. 'E\iti;3).  A  similar  variation 
of  the  name  of  Eliab,  the  eldest  son  of  Jesse,  is 
probably  found  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  where  Elihu 
"  of  the  brethren  of  David  "  is  mentioned  as  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But  see  1  Chr.  xii.  2, 
where,  in  a  similar  connexion,  the  word  "  brethren  " 
is  used  in  its  widest  sense.  The  LXX.  retains  Eliab. 
[Eliab,  3.]  In.  this  place  the  name  is  without  the 
final  Aleph— in»7N. 

4.  ('EAijuo^e ;  Alex. E\iouS).  Oneof  the  "cap- 
tains "  (itJ'XI,  i.  e.  heads)  of  the  "  thousands  of 
Manasseh  "( 1  Chr.  xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to 
Ziklag  after  he  had  left  the  Philistine  army  oa  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  who  assisted  him 
against  the  marauding  band  (1-113)  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxx.). 

5.  .(in'^N  ;  'EXioi)).  A  Korhite  Levite  in  the 
time  of  David  ;  one  of  the  doorkeepei-s  (A.  V. 
"  porters  ")  of  the  house  of  Jehovah.  He  was  a 
son  of  Shemaiah,  and  of  the  family  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  Terms  are  applied  to  all  these 
doorkeepers  which  appear  to  indicate  that  they 
were  not  only  "  strong  men,"  as  in  A.V.,  but  also 
fighting  men.  (See  vers.  6,  7,  8, 12,  in  which  occur 
the  woi-ds  7*n  =  army,  and  HISS  =  warriors  or 
heroes.)  [G.] 

ELI'JAH.  1.  (generally  •in'^K,  Eliyahu,  but 
sometimes  rivX,  Eliyah ;  'HXiou ;  Aquila,  H\(o ;'' 
N.  T.  'HXitts  ;  Elias).  Elijah  the  Tishbite  has 
been  well  entitled  "  the  grandest  and  the  most  ro- 
mantic character  that  Israel  ever  produced.""  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  personage  in  the  0.  T.  whose  career 
is  more  vividly  poi-trayed,  or  who  exercises  on  us  a 
more  remarkable  fascination.  His  rare,  sudden,  and 
biief  appearances — his  undaunted  courage  and  lit'i'T 
zeal — the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphs — the  pathos  of 
his  despondency — the  glory  of  his  departure,  and  the 
calm  beauty  of  his  reappearance  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration — throw  such  a  halo  of  brightness 
around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none  of  his  compeers 
in  the  sacred  story.''     The  ignorance  in  which  we 

"  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  828.  In  the  Acta  Sanctor.  he 
is  called  JProdiffiosua  llieshites. 

**  *'  Omnium  suae  aetatis  Prophetarum  facile  prin- 
into  'HAt'oy,  as  if  signifying  the  brightness  of  the  cops;  ot,  si  a  Moso  diHcesycris,  nulli  8ecundus'*(Fri8Ch- 
fiun.  muth,  in  Crit,  Sacri,  quoting  from  AbarbanclJ. 


xxiii.  15,  17).  He  remained  with  his  mother  and 
brother  Gershom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro  his  grand- 
father, when  Moses  returned  to  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18), 
she  having  been  sent  back  to  her  father  by  Moses 
(Ex.  xviii.  2),  though  she  set  off  to  accompany 
him,  and  went  part  of  the  way  with  him.  Jethro 
brought  back  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons  to  Moses 
in  the  wilderness,  after  he  heard  of  the  departm-e 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  (xviii.).  Eliezer  had  one 
son,  Rehabiah,  fi-om  whom  sprang  a  numerous  pos- 
terity (1  Chr.  xxiii.  17,  xxvi.  25,  26).  Shelomith 
in  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David  (ver.  28),  who  had 
the  care  of  all  the  treasures  of  things  dedicated  to 
God,  was  descended  from  Eliezer  in  the  6th  genera- 
tion, if  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25  is  complete. 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

4.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  one  of  those 
appointed  to  sound  with  trumpets  before  the  Ark 
on  its  passage  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the 
city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

5.  Son  of  Zichri,  "ruler"  ("I*J3)  of  the  Reu- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  IB). 

6.  Son  of  Dodavah,  of  Mareshah  in  Jiidah  (2  Chr. 
XX.  37),  a  prophet,  who  rebuked  Jehoshaphatfor  join- 
ing himself  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel,  "  who  did 
very  wickedly,"  in  making  a  combined  expedition  oi 
ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  and  foretold 
the  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Ezion-geber,  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass.  When  Ahaziah  proposed 
a  second  expedition,  Jehoshaphat  refused  (2  Chr. 
XX.  35-37;  1  K,  xxii.  48,  49).  The  combination 
of  the  names  Eliezer  and  Dodavah,  almost  suggests 
that  he  may  have  been  descended  from  David's 
mighty  man  Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  9). 

7.  A  chief  Israelite — a  "  man  of  understand, 
ing" — whom  Ezra  sent  with  others  from  Ahava 
to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some  Levites  and  Nethinim 
to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 
In  1  Esdr.  viii.  43,  the  name  is  given  as  ELEAZAR. 

8.  9,  10.  A  Priest,  a  Levite,  and  an  Israelite  of 
the  sons  of  Harim,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  had 
married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  23,  31).  The 
former  is  called  Eleazar,  the  second  Eleazurus, 
and  the  third  Elionas,  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  19,  23,  32. 

11.  Son  of  Jorim,  13th  in  descent  fi-om  Nathan 
the  son  of  David,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke 
ii.  29).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIHOE'NAI  OrSfin^^S ;  "E^iwi,  Alex. 
'EXiaayd ;  Elioenai),  son  oi  Zerahiah,  one  of  the 
Bene-Pahath-moab,  who  with  200  men  returned 
from  the  Captivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  -viii.  4).  In 
the  apocryphal  Esdras  the  name  is  Eliaonias. 

ELIHO'REPH  (eiliT'^N;  'EMiic/),  Alex. 
'Empe(p  ;  Elihoreph),  son  of  Shisha.  He  and  his 
brother  Ahiah  were  scribes  (DHSD)  to  Solomon  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

ELI'HU  (N-in»fiK;  'EXiois;  Elm).  1.  One 
of  the  interlocutoi-s  in  the  book  of  Job.  He  is 
described  as  the  "son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite," 
and  thus  apparently  refeiTcd  to  the  family  of  Buz, 
the  son  of  Nahor,  and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen. 


*  The  connexion  of  Dedan  and  Tema  with  Buz  in 
Jcr.  XXV,  23,  is  also  to  be  noticed. 

**  By  Chrysostom  and  others  the  name  is  Grecised 
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are  left  of  the  circumstances  and  antecedents  of  the 
man  who  did  and  who  suffered  so  much,  doubtless 
contributes  to  enhance  our  interest  in  the  story  and 
the  chai-acter.  "  Elijah  the  Tishbite  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gilead,"  is  literally  all  that  is  given  us 
to  know  of  his  parentage  and  locality.'^  It  is  in 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  detail  with  which  the 
genealogies  of  other  prophets  and  leaders  of  Israel 
are  stated.  Where  the  place — if  it  was  a  place — 
lay,  which  gave  him  this  appellation  we  know  not, 
nor  are  we  likely  to  know.  It  is  not  again  found 
in  the  Bible,  nor  has  any  name  answering  to  it  been 
discovered  since.'     [Thisbe.] 

The  mention  of  Gilead,  however,  is  the  key-note 
to  much  that  is  most  chai'acteristic  in  the  story  of 
the  Prophet.  Gilead  was  the  country  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Jordan — a  country  of  chase  and  pasture, 
of  tenWillages,  and  mountain-castles,  inhabited  by 
a  people  not  settled  and  civilised  like  those  who 
formed  the  communities  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  but 
of  wandering,  in-egular  habits,  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  gi-adually  con- 
forming more  and  more  to  the  habits  of  those 
tribes ;  making  war  with  the  Hagarites,  and  taking 
the  countless  thousands  of  their  cattle  and  then 
dwelling  in  their  stead  (1  Chr.  v.  10,  19-22).  To 
an  Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of  Jordan  the  title 
"  Gileadite"  must  have  conveyed  a  similar  impres- 
sion, though  in  a  fai'  stronger  degree,  to  that  which  the 
title  * '  Celt "  does  to  us.  What  the  Highlands  were 
a  century  ago  to  the  towns  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, that,  and  more  than  that,  must  Gilead  have  been 
to  iSamaria  or  Jerusalem.E  One  of  the  most  famous 
heroes  in  the  eai'ly  annals  of  Israel  was  "  Jephthali 
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e  The  Hebrew  text  is  'J  *lEJ»n»  ^ICTin  III^Sn. 
The  third  word  may  he  pointed  (1)  as  in  the  present 
Masoretic  text,  to  mean  "  from,  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,"  or  (2)  *' from  Tishbi  of  Gilead;"  which,  with 
a  slight  change  in  form,  is  what  the  LXX.  has.  The 
latter  is  followed  by  Ewald  (iii.  486,  note).  Lightfoot 
assumes,  but  without  giving  his  authority,  that  Elijah 
was  from  Jabesh  Gilead.  By  Josephus  he  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Thesbon — ex  iroAewy  ©etr^ali^s  rijs 
TaKaaStTLSog  Xi^po.^  (viii.  13,  §2).  Perhaps  this  may 
have  been  read  as  Heshbon,  a  city  of  the  priests,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  that 
he  was  "of  the  tribe  of  Aaron,"  and  grandson  of  Zadok. 
See  also  the  Chron.  Fasch.  in  Fabrieius,  Cod.  Fseudep. 
r.  T.  1070,  &c. ;  and  Quaresmius,  Elucid.  ii.  605. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition — grounded  on  a  certain 
similarity  between  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  two — Elijah  was 
identical  with  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest. 
He  was  also  the  angel  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  fire 
to  Gideon  (Lightfoot  on  John  i.  21  ;  Eisenmenger,  i. 
686).  Arab  tradition  places  his  birthplace  at  Gilhad 
Crilhood,  a  few  miles  N.  of  es-Salt  (Irby,  98),  and  his 
tomb  near  Damascus  (Mislin,  i.  490). 

^  The  common  assumption — perhaps  originating 
with  Hiller  {Onom.  947)  or  Reland  {Pal.  1035) — is 
that  he  was  born  in  the  town  Thisbe  mentioned  in 
Tob.  i.  2.  But  not  to  insist  on  tho  fact  that  this 
Thisbe  was  not  in  Gilead  but  in  Naphtali,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  name  has  no  real  existence  in  that 
passage,  hut  arises  from  a  mistaken  translation  of  the 
same  Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered  "  inhabitants  " 
in  1  K.  xvii.  1.    [Thisbe.] 

8  See  a  good  passage  illustrative  of  this  in  JRoh  Hoi/, 
chap.  xix. 

^  From  a  comparison  of  2  K.  iv.  34,  vrith  1  K. 
xvii.  21,  it  would  seem  as  if  Elisha  approached  neai-er 
than  Elijah  to  the  stature  of  the  child.  But  the 
inference  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Chrysostom  applied 
the  same  epithet  to  bim  aa  to  St.  Paul,  TpiTrqxw 
a.v9pb)Trov, 


the  Gileadite,"  in  whom  all  these  characteristics  were 
prominent ;  and  Professor  Stanley  has  well  I'emarked 
how  impossible  it  is  rightly  to  estimate  his  character 
without  recollecting  this  fact  {S.  f  P.  327). 

With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told,  and  whose 
part  in  the  history  was  so  much  more  important, 
this  is  still  more  necessaiy.  It  is  seen  at  every 
turn.  Of  his  appearance  as  he  "stood  before'* 
Ahab — with  the  suddenness  of  motion  to  this  day 
characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  from  his  native  hills, 
we  can  perhaps  realise  something  fi'om  the  touches, 
few,  but  strong,  of  the  narrative.  Of  his  height 
little  is  to  be  infen-ed — that  little  is  in  favour  of  its 
being  beyond  the  ordinary  size.^  His  chief  cha- 
racteristic was  his  hah",  long  and  thick,  and  hanging 
down  his  back,'  and  which,  if  not  betokening  the 
immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet  accompanied 
powers  of  enduranceJ  no  less  remarkable.  His 
ordinary  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle  of  skin^ 
round  his  loins,  which  he  tightened  when  about 
to  move  quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  46").  But  in  addition 
to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the  "  mantle,"  or  cape," 
of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with  one  of 
om'  most  familiar  figures  of  speech.'^  In  this  mantle, 
in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his  face 
(1  K.  six.  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it  up  as 
into  a  kind  of  staff.°  On  one  occasion  we  find  him 
bending  himself  down  upon  the  giound  with  his 
face  between  his  knees.P  Such,  so  far  aa  the  scanty 
notices  of  the  record  will  allow  us  to  conceive  it, 
was  the  general  appearance  of  tlie  great  Prophet, 
an  appearance  which  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
was  other  than  uncommon  even  at  that  time.^ 
*'  Vir  qui  curationem  et  cultum  corpoiis  despiceret ; 


^  2  K.  i.  8,  "  a  hairy  man ;"  literally,  "  a  lord  of 
hair."  This  might  be  doubtful,  even  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus — avSpoitrov  Sairvv — 
and  of  the  Targum  Jonathan — pX?D  "133 — the  same 
word  used  for  Esau  in  Gen.  xxvii.  11.  But  its  appli- 
cation to  the  hair  of  his  head  is  corroborated  by  the 
word  used  by  the  cMldren  of  Bethel  when  mocking 
Elisha.  "  Bald-head  "  is  a  peculiar  term.  (H^p) 
applied  only  to  want  of  hair  at  the  hack  of  the  head  ; 
and  the  taunt  was  called  forth  by  the  difference 
between  the  bare  shoulders  of  the  new  prophet  and 
the  shaggy  locks  of  the  old  one.     [Elisha.] 

J  Running  before  Ahab's  chariot;  tho  hardships  of 
the  Cherith  ;  the  forty  days'  fast. 

^  "l^j;  (2  K.  i.  8),  rendered  "leather"  in  this  one 
place  only.     See  Gen.  iii.  21,  &c. 

'°  AddereVi,  D'T^X  ;  LXX.  ju.tjA«>t)Js  ;  always  used 
for  this  garment  ot  Elijah,  but  not  for  that  of  any 
prophet  before  him.  It  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  per- 
manent impression  which  he  left  on  some  parts  of  the 
Jewish  society,  that  a  hairy  cloak  became  afterwards 
the  recognized  garb  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  (Zech. 
xiii.  4  ;  A.  V.  "  rough  garment ;"  where  the  Hebrew 
word  is  the  same  which  in  Elijah's  history  is  rendered 
"mantle"). 

°  Various  relics  of  the  mantle  are  said  to  exist. 
The  list  of  claimants  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (July  20).  One  piece  is  shown  at  Oviedo  in 
Spain. 

°  D?3  {2  K.  ii.  8) ;  "  wrapped  "  is  a  different  word. 

V  This  is  generally  taken  as  having  been  in  prayer ; 
but  kneeling  apparently  was  not  (certainly  is  not)  an 
attitude  of  prayer  in  the  East.  "  Wben  ye  stand 
praying, -forgive  "  (Mark  xi.  15  ;  and  see  Matt.  vi.  5, 
&c.). 

^  This  is  to  be  inferred,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
from  king  Ahaziah's  recognition  of  him  by  mere  de- 
scription. 
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facie  squallente,  quae  multitudine  stiorum  crinium 
obumbraretur ....  pelle  caprinQ,  tantum  de  coi-pore 
tegentem  quantum  abscondi  decorum  erat,  reliqua 
corporis  ad  aera  perdui-autem  "  (Gregory  Nyss. 
quoted  by  WlUeraer  de  Pallio  Eliae  in  Crit.  Sacri). 

The  solitary  life  in  which  these  external  pecu- 
liarities had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured  that 
fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of  address 
which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in  the  wild 
loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that  the 
Icnowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  livmg  God  of  Israel,  had 
been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to  form  the 
subject  of  his  mission  to  the  idolatrous  court  and 
country  of  Israel. 

The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time  forsaken 
almost  entirely  the  faith  in  Jehovah.  The  worship 
of  the  calves  had  been  a  departure  from  Him,  it 
was  a  violation  of  His  command  against  material 
I'esemblances ;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  insti- 
tution, not  one  imported  from  the  idolatries  of  any 
of  the  sun'ounding  countries.  [Calf.]  They 
were  announced  by  Jeroboam  as  the  preservers  of 
the  nation  during  the  great  crisis  of  its  existence : 
"  Behold  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (1  K.  xii.  28).  But  the 
case  was  quite  different  when  Ahab,  not  content 
with  the  calf- worship — *'  as  if  it  had  been  a  light 
thing  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat  "—married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon, 
and  introduced  on  the  most  extensive  scale  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  6,  §6)  the  foreign  religion  of  his  wite's 
family,  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal.  What 
this  worship  consisted  of  we  ai"e  ignorant — doubtless 
it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and  festal  character,  and 
therefore  very  opposite  to  the  grave,  severe  service 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Attached  to  it  and  to  the 
worship  of  Asherah  (A.  V.  *'  Ashtaroth,"  and  '*  the 
groves")  were  licentious  and  impure  rites,  which  in 
earlier  times  had  brought  tlie  heaviest  judgments  on 
the  nation  (Num.  xxv. ;  Judg.  ii.  13, 14,  in.  7,  8). 
But  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil  characteiistic  of 
the  Baal-religion  was  that  it  was  the  worship  of 
power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed  to  that  of  a  God 
of  righteousness  and  goodness — a  foreign  religion, 
imported  from  nations,  the  hatred  of  whom  was 
inculcated  in  every  page  of  the  law,  as  opposed  to 
the  religion  of  that  God  who  had  delivered  the 
nation  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, had  "driven out 
the  heathen  with  His  hand,  and  planted  them  in  j" 
and  through  whom  their  forefathers  had  "  trodden 
down  their  enemies,  and  destroyed  those  that  rose 
up  against  them/'  It  is  as  a  witness  against  these 
two  evils  that  Elijah  comes  fonvard. 

1.  What  we  may  call  the  first  Act  in  his  life 
embraces  between  thi*ee  and  four  yeai-s — three  years 
and  six  months  for  the  duration  of  the  drought, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament 


'  Jerome,  quotecl  by  Kennicott,  581.  See  these 
hypotheses  brought  together  in  Keil  ad  loc. 

•  This  subject  is  exhausted  in  a  dissertation  entitled 
JLlias  corvorum  convictor  in  the  Critici  Sacri. 

*  Lightfoot  quaintly  remarks  ou  this  that  Elijali 
was  the  first  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

°  The  traditional  scene  of  his  meeting  with  the 
widow  was  in  a  wood  to  the  south  of  the  town 
(Mislin,  i.  532,  -who  however  does  not  give  his 
authority).  In  the  time  of  Jerome  the  spot  was 
marked  by  a  tower  (Jerome,  :Ep.  Pcmlae).  At  a  later 
period  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Prophet  was  erected 
over  the  house  of  the  widow,  in  which  his  chamber 
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(Luke  iv.  25 ;  James  v.  17),  and  three  or  four 
months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horeb,  and  the 
return  to  Gilead  (1  K.  xvii.  1 — jdx.  21).  His  intro- 
duction is  of  the  most  startling  description:  he  sud- 
denly appears  before  Ahab,  as  with  the  unrestraii^d 
freedom  of  eastern  manners  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing,  and  proclaims  the  vengeance  of 
Jehovah  for  the  apostasy  of  the  king.  This  he  does 
in  the  remarkable  formula  evidently  characteristic  of 
himself,  and  adopted  after  his  departure  by  his  fol- 
lower Elisha — a  formula  which  includes  everything 
at  issue  between  himself  and  the  king — the  name 
of  Jehovah — His  being  the  God  of  Israel — the  Living 
God — Elijah  being  His  messenger,  and  then — the 
special  lesson  of  the  event — that  the  god  of  power 
and  of  nature  should  be  beaten  at  his  own  weapons. 
"  As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,"  whose  constant  servant  I  am,  "  there  shall 
not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to 
my  word."  What  immediate  action  followed  on 
this  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Elijah  had 
to  fly  before  some  threatened  vengeance  either  of  the 
king,  or  more  probably  of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2). 
Perhaps  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel  "  cut 
off  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  He 
was  directed  to  the  brook  Clierith,  either  one  of  the 
toiTents  which  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his 
native  hills,  or  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  more  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Famaria.  [Cherith.]  There 
in  the  hollow  of  the  torrent-bed  he  remained, 
supported  in  the  miraculous  manner  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar,  till  the  failing  of  the  brook 
obliged  him  to  forsake  it.  How  long  he  remained 
in  the  Cherith  is  uncertain.  The  Hebrew  expression 
is  simply  "  at  the  end  of  days,"  nor  does  Josephus 
afford  us  any  more  information.  A  vast  deal  of 
ingenuity  has   been  devoted   to   explaining  away 

Elijah's  "ravens."     The  Hebrew  word,  D'2lV, 

Orehim,  has  been  interpreted  as  "Arabians,"  as 
"  merchants,"  as  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring 
town  of  Orbo  or  Orbi.'  By  othei-s  Elijah  has  been 
held  to  have  plundered  a  raven's  nest — and  this 
twice  a-day  regularly  for  several  months !  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words — 
occurring  as  they  do  twice,  in  a  passage  otherwise 
displaying  no  tinge  of  the  marvellous — or  from  the 
unanimity  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  of  all  the  ancient 
versions,  and  of  Josephus." 

His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarephath,  a  Phoenician 
town  lying  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  certainly  the 
last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be 
looked  for.*  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house  he 
lived"  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and 
no  Baal-worshipper,  if  we  may  take  her  adjuration 
by  "  Jehovah  thy  God"  as  an  indication."  Here 
Elijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging  the  oil 
and  the  meal ;  and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow 
to  life  after  his  apparent  death.  ' 


and  her  kneadinpr -trough,  were  shown  (Anton.  Martyr, 
and  Phocas,  in  Kcland,  985).  This  church  was  called 
Tb  x>)P"of  {Acta  Sanctorum), 

*  This  must  not  be  much  relied  on.  Zcdekiah,  son 
of  Chenaanah,  one  of  Ahab's  prophets,  uses  a  similar 
formofwords,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  xxii.  11). 
The  apparent  Inference  however  from  Luke  iv.  26  is 
that  she  was  one  of  the  widows  of  Israel.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  her  son  was  the  Messiah  (Kisen- 
mcnRor,  Until.  Judenth,  ii.  725). 

y  This  is  warranted  by  the  expression  "  his  sick- 
ness was  so  sore  that  there  was  no  breath  left  in  him," 
a  form  of  words  not  elsewhere  found ;  while  in  the 
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Here  the  prophet  is  first  addressed  by  the  title, 
which,  although  occasionally  before  used  to  othei-s, 
is  so  frequently  applied  to  Elijah  as  to  become  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessor;— '*0  thou  man  of  God"— "Now  I  know 
that  thou  art  a  man  of  God"  (1  K.  xvii.  18,  24). 

In  this,  or  some  other  retreat,  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  years  must  have  elapsed.  The 
drought  continued,  and  at  last  the  full  hoiTovs  of 
famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  descended 
on  Samaiia.  The  kmg  and  his  chief  domestic  officer 
divide  between  them  the  mouniful  duty  of  ascer- 
taining that  neither  round  the  springs,  which  are  so 
frequent  a  feature  of  central  Palestine,  nor  in  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  most  shaded  torrent- 
beds,  was  there  any  of  the  herbage  left,  which  in 
those  countries  is  so  cei-tain  an  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  moisture.  No  one  short  of  the  two  chief 
persons  of  the  realm  could  be  trusted  with  this 
quest  for  life  or  death — "  Ahab  went  one  way  by 
himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another  way  by  him- 
self." It  is  the  moment  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
prophet.  He  shows  himself  fii-st  to  the  minister. 
There,  suddenly  planted  in  his  path,  is  the  man 
whom  he  and  his  master  have  been  seeking  for  more 
than  three  yeai-s.  "  There  is  no  nation  or  king- 
dom," says  Obadiah  with  ti"ue  Eastern  hyperbole, 
"  whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee ;" 
and  now  here  he  stands  when  least  expected.  Be- 
fore the  sudden  apparition  of  tliat  wild  figure,  and 
that  stern,  \inbroken  countenance,  Obadiah  could 
not  but  fall  on  his  face.*  Elijah,  however,  soon 
calms  his  agitation — ■**  As  Jehovah  of  hosts  liveth, 
before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely  show  myself  to 
Ahab ;"  and  thus  relieved  of  his  fear  that,  as  on 
a  fomaer  occasion,  Elijah  would  disappear  before 
he  could  return  with  the  king,  Obadiah  departs  to 
infonn  Ahab  that  the  man  they  seek  is  there. 
Ahab  arrived,  Elijah  makes  his  charge — "Thou 
hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  followed  the  Baals." 
He  then  commands  that  all  Israel  be  collected  to 
Mount  Carmel  with  the  foui'  hiindi-ed  and  fifty 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  four  hundred  of  Asherah 
(Ashtaroth),  the  latter  being  under  the  especial 
protection  of  the  queen.  Why  Mount  Camnel, 
which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now,  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ebal  or  Gerizim,  is 
not  evident.  Possibly  Elijah  thought  it  wise  to 
remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a  distance  from 
Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  (xviii.  30) — in  mins,  and  therefore  of 
earlier  erection — we  have  an  indication  of  an  ancient 
sanctity  attaching  to  the  spot.  On  the  question  of 
the  particular  part  of  the  ridge  of  Carmel,  which 
formed  the  site  of  the  meeting,  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt.     It  is  elsewhere  examined.     [Carmel.] 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history 
than  this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary  servant  of 
Jehovah,  accompanied  by  his  one  attendant ;  with 
his  wild  shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and  sheep- 
skin cloak,  but  with  calm  dignity  of  demeanour 
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story  of  the  Shimammite's  son  it  is  distinctly  said  the 
child  "  died."  Josephus's  language  (viii.  13,  §3) 
shows  that  he  did  not  understand  the  child  to  have 
died.  The  Jewish  tradition,  quoted  by  Jerome,  was 
that  this  boy  was  the  servant  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied Elijah,  and  finally  became  the  prophet  Jonah. 
(Jerome,  Pre/,  to  Jonah ;  and  see  the  citations  from 
the  Talmuds  in  Elsenmenger,  Entd.  Jud.  ii.  725.) 

^  The  expressions  of  Obadiah,  "lord"  and  "slave," 
show  his  fear  of  Elijah ;  they  are  those  ordinarily 
used  in  addressing  a  potentate. 


and  the  minutest  regularity  of  procedure,  repairing 
the  ruined  altar  of  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  founders  ot 
the  tribes,  and  recalling  in  his  prayer  the  still 
gi'eater  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel — on 
the  other  hand  the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  vest- 
ments (2  K.  X.  22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their 
'*  vain  repetitions"  and  the  maddened  fury  of  their 
disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  suiTound- 
ing  all — these  things  tbiTn  a  picture  with  which  we 
are  all  acquainted,  but  which  brightens  into  fresh 
distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  long  day  need  only  be  glanced  at." 
The  fire  of  Jehovah  consuming  both  sacrifice  and 
altar — the  prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would  seem  by 
Elijah's  own  hand  (xviii.  40) — the  king,  with  an 
apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and  drinking  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his  own  adherents — 
the  rising  storm — the  ride  across  the  plain  to  Jez- 
reel,  a  distance  of  at  least  16  miles  ;  the  prophet, 
with  true  Arab  endurance,  running  betbre  the 
chariot,  but  also  with  true  Arab  instinct  stopping 
short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  further  than  the 
"  entrance  of  Jezi'eel." 

So  far  the  triumph  had  been  complete  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome, 
and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance  against 
the  author  of  this  destruction.  "  God  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,"  so  ran  her  exclamation, 
"  if  I  make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of 
them  by  to-moiTOW  about  this  time."  It  was  no 
duty  of  Elijah  to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary 
dangers,  and,  as  at  his  first  introduction,  so  now, 
he  takes  refuge  in  flight.  The  danger  was  gi-eat, 
and  the  refuge  must  be  distant.  The  first  stage 
on  the  journey  was  Beersheba — "  Beersheba  which 
belongeth  to  Judah,"  says  the  narrative,  with  a 
touch  betraying  its  Israelitish  origin.  Here,  at 
the  ancient  haunt  of  those  fi^thers  of  his  nation 
whose  memory  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  on  the 
veiy  confines  of  cultivated  country,  Elijah  halted. 
His  seiwant — according  to  Jewish  tradition  the  boy 
of  Zarephath — he  left  in  the  town  ;  while  he  himself 
set  out  alone  into  the  wilderness — the  waste  unin- 
habited region  which  surrounds  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine. The  labours,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the 
last  few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  for  that 
iron  frame  and  that  stern  resolution.  His  spirit  is 
quite  broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary 
sweeps  of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death — "  It 
is  enough !  Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not  better 
than  my  fathers."*^  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
conclade  from  the  tenus  of  the  story  that  he  was 
entirely  without  provisions  for  this  or  any  journey. 
But  God,  who  had  brought  His  servant  into  this 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
from  it.  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  expression  of 
the  stoiy  litei-aUy  or  not  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  In  some  way  little  short  of  mira- 
culous— it  might  well  seem  to  the  uan-ator  that  it 


"  The  more  so  as  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  admir- 
ably drawn  out  by  Stanley  [S.  ^  P.  355,  6). 

^  Although  to  some  it  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  yet  the  writer  cannot  resist  re- 
ferring to  the  Oratorio  of  Elijah  by  Mendelssohn, 
one  of  the  most  forcible  commentaries  existing  on 
the  history  of  the  Prophet.  The  scene  in  which 
the  occurrences  at  Beersheba  are  embodied  is  per- 
haps the  most  dramatic  and  affecting  in  the  whole 
work. 
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could  be  by  nothing  but  an  angel^ — the  prophet 
was  wakened  from  his  di-eam  of  despondency  beneath 
the  solitary  bush^^  of  the  wilderness,  was  fed  with 
the  bread  and  the  water  which  to  tliis  day  are  all 
a  Bedouin's  requirements ,•*  and  went  forward,  "  in 
the  strength  of  that  food,"  a  journey  of  forty  diiys 
"  to  the  mount  of  God,  even  to  Horeb."  Here,  in 
"the  cave,"*'  one  of  the  numerous  cavei-ns  in  those 
awful  mountains,  perhaps  some  traditional  sanc- 
tuary of  that  hallowed  region  at  any  rate  well 
known— he  remained  for  certainly  one«  night.  In 
the  morning  came  the  "  word  of  Jehovah  " — the 
question,  "  what  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  driven  by 
what  hard  necessity  dost  thou  seek  this  spot  on 
which  the  glory  of  Jehovah  has  in  former  times 
been  so  signally  shown?''  In  answer  to  this  invi- 
tation the  Prophet  opens  his  griefs.  He  has  been 
very  zealous  for  Jehovah  ;  but  force  has  been  vain  ; 
one  cannot  stand  against  a  multitude  ;  none  follow 
him,  and  he  is  left  alone,  Hying  for  his  life  from  the 
sword  which  has  slain  his  brethren.  The  reply 
comes  in  that  ambiguous  and  indirect  form  in  which 
it  seems  necessaiy  that  the  deepest  communications 
with  the  human  mind  should  be  couched,  to  be 
etlectual.  He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern  and 
stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open  air  (cis  rh 
^Trai6poyf  Josephus),  face  to  face  (^JQ?)  with 
Jehovah.  Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Kx.  xxxiv. 
6),  '*The  Lord  passed  by;"  passed  in  all  the 
terror  of  His  most  appalling  manifestations.  The 
fierce  wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivei'ed 
the  granite  chffs  of  Sinai;  the  earthquake  crash 
reverberated  through  the  defiles  of  those  naked 
valleys ;  the  fire  bunit  in  the  incessant  blaze  of 
Eastern  lightning.  Like  these,  in  their  degree, 
had  been  Elijah's  own  modes  of  procedure,  but  the 
conviction  is  now  forced  upon  him  that  in  none  of 
these  is  Jehovah  to  be  known.  Then,  penetrating 
the  dead  silence  which  followed  these  manifestations, 
came  the  fourth  mysterious  symbol — the  "  still 
small  voice."  What  sound  this  was — whether 
articulate  voice  or  not,  we  cannot  even  conjecture  ; 
but  low  and  still  as  it  was  it  spoke  in  louder 
accents  to  the  wounded  heart  of  Elijah  than  the 
roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To  him  no 
less  unmistakeably  than  to  Moses,  centuries  before, 
it  was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  "  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness 

"  "HNpD  is  botli  a  "messenger"  and  an  "angel." 
LXX.  ver.  5,  ti's  ;  and  so  Josephus  (viii.  13,  7). 

<i  "  Ojie  Rotem  tree,''  Hebrew,  ^PIN  DHh-  The 
indented  rock  opposite  the  gate  of  the  Greek  convent, 
Dcir  Mar  Mlyas,  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
which  is  now  shown  to  travellers  as  the  spot  on  which 
the  prophet  rested  on  this  occasion  (Bonar ;  Porter, 
Handbook,  &o.),  appears  at  an  earlier  date  not  to 
have  been  so  restricted,  but  was  believed  to  be  the 
place  on  which  he  was  "accustomed  to  sleep"  {Sandys, 
lib.  iii.  p.  176;  Maundrell,  Ear.  Trav.,  456),  and  the 
site  of  the  convent  aa  that  whei'C  he  was  horn  (Gays- 
forde,  150G,  in  Bonar,  117).  Neither  the  older  nor 
the  later  story  can  be  believed ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  originated  in  some  more  trustworthy 
tiadition  of  his  having  rested  here  on  his  southward 
journey,  in  all  probability  taken  along  this  very  route. 
Src  a  curious  statement  by  Quaresmius  of  the  extent  to 
■which  the  rock  had  been  defaced  in  his  own  time  "  by 
the  piety  or  impiety  "  of  the  Christian  pilgrims.  {Mu- 
cida/io,  ii.  605  ;  comp.  Douhdan,  Voyage,  &c.,  144.) 

"  The  LXX.  adds  to  the  description  the  only  touch 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text — "a  cako  of  meal" — 
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and  truth."  Elijah  knew  the  call,  and  at  once 
stepping  forwai-d  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  mantle, 
stood  waiting  for  the  Divine  communication.  It  is 
in  the  same  words  as  before,  and  so  is  his  answer ; 
but  with  what  different  force  must  the  question 
have  fallen  on  his  eare,  and  the  answer  left  his 
lips  I  "Before  his  entrance  to  the  cave,  he  was 
comparatively  a  novice  ;  when  he  left  it,  he  was  an 
initiated  man.  He  had  tliought  that  the  eai-tli- 
quake,  the  fire,  the  wind,  must  be  the  great  wit- 
nesses of  the  Lord.  But  he  was  not  in  them;  not 
they,  but  the  still  small  voice  had  that  awe  in  it 
which  forced  the  Prophet  to  cover  his  face  with  his 
mantle.  What  a  conclusion  of  all  the  past  history  I 
What  an  mterpretation  of  its  meamng !  "  (Maurice, 
Prophets  and  Kings,  136).  Not  in  the  persecu- 
tions of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  Prophets  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000  unknown 
worshippers  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
was  the  assurance  that  Elijah  was  not  alone  as  he 
had  seemed  to  be. 

Three  commands  were  laid  on  hirh — tliree  changes 
were  to  be  made.  Instead  of  Ben-hadad,  Hazael 
was  to  be  king  of  Syria ;  instead  of  Ahab,  Jehu 
the  son  of  Nimshi  was  to  be  king  of  Israel ;  and 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  was  to  be  his  own  suc^ 
cesser.  Of  these  three  commands  the  two  fiist 
were  reseiwed  for  Elisha  to  accomplish,  the  last 
only  was  executed  by  Elijah  himself.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials  had  awakened  in 
him  a  yearning  for  that  affection  and  companionship 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  him.  His  fii-st 
search  was  for  Elisha.  Apparently  he  soon  found 
him  ;  we  must  conclude  at  his  native  place,  Abel- 
meholah,  probably  somewhere  about  the  centre  of 
the  Jordan  valley.  [Abel-meiiolah.]  Elisha  was 
ploughing  at  the  time,''  and  Elijah  "  passed  over  to 
him" — possibly  crossed  the  river' — and  cast  his 
mantle,  the  well-known  sheepskin  cloak,  upon  him, 
as  if,  by  that  familiar'^  action,  claiming  him  for  his 
sou.  A  moment  of  hesitation — ^but  the  call  was 
quickly  accepted,  and  then  commenced  that  long 
period  of  service  and  intercourse  which  continued  till 
Elijah's  removal,  and  which  after  that  time  procured 
for  Elisha  one  of  his  best  titles  to  esteem  and  reve- 
rence—  "Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah." 

2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed  tliat 


'  The  Hebrew  word  has  the  article,  myGUl  j  and 
,  TT  :  - 

so  too  the  T.XX.,  to  (rrrqXaiov.  The  cavo  is  now 
shown  "  in  the  secluded  plain  below  the  highest  point 
of  Jebel  Milsa;"  "a  hole  just  large  enough  for  a 
man's  body,"  beside  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  Elijah 
(Stanley,  49;  Rob.  i.  103). 

e  Hebrew,  )^7.  A.  V.  "  lodge  ;"  but  in  Gen.  xix. 
2,  accurately,  "  tarry  all  night." 

^  The  words  of  the  text  are  somewhat  obscured  in 
the  A.  V.  They  bear  testimony  at  once  to  the  solid 
position  of  Elisha,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  arable  soil 
of  the  spot.  According  to  the  Masoretio  punctuation 
the  passage  is  :  "  And  he  departed  thence,  and  found 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughing.  Twelve 
yoke  were  before  him  {i.  e.  either  12  ploughs  were 
before  him  with  his  servants,  or  1 2  yoke  of  land  were 
already  ploughed),  and  ho  was  with  the  last." 

*  The  word  is  that  always  employed  for  crossing 
the  Jordan. 

^  See  also  Ruth  iii.  4-14.  Ewald,  A/terthihnnr, 
191,  note.  A  trace  of  a  wimilar  custom  survives  in 
the  German  word  Mantnl-kind. 
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their  threats  had  been  ellectual,  and  tliat  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  events  of  chap.  xxi. 
Foiled  in  his  wish  to  acquire  the  ancestral  plot  of 
ground  of  Naboth  by  the  refusal  of  that  sturdy 
peasant  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers, 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themselves  of 
it  by  main  force,  and  by  a  degree  of  monstrous  in- 
justice which  shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the 
elders  of  Jezreel  had  forgotten  tlie  laws  of  Jehovah, 
how  perfect  was  their  submission  to  the  will  of 
their  mistress.  At  her  orders  Naboth  is  falsely  ac- 
yused  of  blaspheming  God  and  the  king,  is  with 
■  his  sous  ™  stoned  and  killed,  and  his  vineyard  then 
— as  having  belonged  to  a  criminal — becomes  at 
ouce  the  property  of  the  king.     [Nauotit.] 

Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new  acqui- 
sition. Apparently  the  very  next  day  after  the 
■axecution  he  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  coveted  vineyai'd.  Behind  him — j^'o- 
bably  in  the  back  pait  of  the  chariot — ride  his  two 
pages  Jehu  and  Bidkar  (2  K.  ix.  26).  But  the 
triumph  was  a  short  one.  Elijah  had  received  an 
intimation  from  Jehovah  of  what  was  taking  place, 
and  rapidly  as  the  accusation  and  death  of  Naboth 
liad  been  hun-ied  over,  he  was  there  to  meet  his 
ancient  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy  he  does  meet  him* 
— as  David  went  out  to  meet  '^  Goliath — on  the 
very  scene  of  his  crime ;  suddenly,  when  least  ex- 
pected and  least  wished  for,  he  confi'onts  the  misei  able 
king.  And  then  follows  the  curse,  in  terms  fearful 
to  any  Oriental— peculiarly  tenible  to  a  Jew — and 
most  of  all  significant  to  a  successor  of  the  apostate 
princes  of  the  northern  kingdom — *'  I  will  take  away 
thy  posterity  ;  I  will  cut  off  from  thee  even  thy  very 
dogs  ;  I  will  make  thy  house  like  that  of  Jpxoboam 
and  Baasha ;  thy  blood  shall  be  shed  in  the  same 
spot  where  the  blood  of  thy  victims  was  shed  last 
night ;  thy  wife  and  thy  children  shall  be  torn  in 
this  very  garden  by  the  wild  dogs  of  the  city,  or  as 
common  carrion  devoured  by  the  birds  of  the  sky  " 
■ — the  large  vultures  which  in  eastern  climes  are 
always  wheeling  aloft  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  and 
doubtless  suggested  the  expression  to  the  prophet. 
How  tremendous  was  this  scene  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  20  yeais 
Jehu  was  able  to  recal  the  very  words  of  the  pro- 
phet's burden,  to.' which  he  and  his  companion  had 
listened  as  they  stood  behind  their  master  in  the 
chariot.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together  the  words 
recalled  by  Jehu,  2  IC.  ix.  26,  36,  7,  and  those  given 
in  1  K.  xxi.^  19-25. 

3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(comp.  1  K.  xxii.  1,  xxii.  51 ;  2  K.  i.  17),  before  we 
again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.  The  denunciations 
uttered  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  have  been  partly 
fulfilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  son  and  successor, 
Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a  fatal  accident,  and  is  on 
his  death-bed,  after  a  short  and  troubled  reign  of 
less  than  two  years  (2  K.  i.  1,  2  ;  1  K.  xxii.  51). 
In  liis  extremity  he  sends  to  an  oracle  or  shrine  of 
Baal  at  the  Philistine  town  of  Ekron  to  ascei-tain 
the  issue  of  his  illness.  But  the  oracle  is  nearer  at 
hand  than  the  distant  Ekron.     An  intimation  is 
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™  "  The  blood  of  Natoth  and  the  blood  of  his  sons  " 
(2  K.  ix,  26  ;  comp.  Josh.  vii.  24).  From  another 
expression  in  this  verse — yesternight  (C^DN»  A.  V. 
"  yesterday  "),  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  like  a 
later  trial  on  a  similar  charge,  also  supported  by  two 
false  witnesses — the  trial  of  our  Lord — it  was  conducted 


conveyed  to  tlie  prophet,  probably  at  that  time  in- 
habiting one  of  the  recesses  of  Carmel,  and,  as  on 
the  foi'iner  occasions,  he  suddenly  appeal's  on  the 
path  of  the  messengers,  without  preface  or  inquhy 
utters  his  message  of  death,  and  as  rapidly  dis- 
appears. The  tone  of  his  words  is  as  national  on 
this  as  on  any  former  occasion,  and,  as  before,  they 
are  authenticated  by  the  name  of  Jehovah — "  Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there  is  no  God  in 
Israel  that  ye  go  to  enquire  of  Baalzebub,  god  of 
Ekron  ? "  The  messengers  returaed  to  the  king 
too  soon  to  have  accomplished  their  mission.  They 
were  possibly  strangers ;  at  any  rate  thej;  wei'e 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  thus  in- 
terruptetl  their  journey.  But  his  appearance  hafl 
fixed  itself  in  their  minds,  and  their  description  at 
once  told  Ahaziah,  who  must  have  seen  the  prophet 
about  his  father's  court  or  have  heard  him  de- 
described  in  the  harem,  who  it  was  that  had 
thus  reversed  the  favourable  oracle  which  he  was 
hoping  for  from  Ekron.  The  '^^  hairy  man" — the 
"lord  of  hair,"  so  the  Hebrew  reading"  runs — 
with  a  belt  of  rough  skin  round  his  loins,  who 
came  and  went  in  this  secret  manner,  and  uttered 
his  fierce  words  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  his  father 
and  mother,  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  But  ill  as  he  was 
this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah,  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  he  at  once  seized  the 
opportunity  of  possessing  himself  of  the  person  of 
the  man  who  had  been  for  so  long  the  evil  genius 
of  his  house.  A  captain  was  despatched,  with  a 
party  of  filty,  ?to  take  Elijah  prisoner.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  top  of  "  the  mount,"  ^  i.  e.  probably 
of  Carmel.  The  officer  approached  and  addressed 
the  prophet  by  the  title  which,  as  before  noticed,  is 
most  fi-equently  applied  to  him  and  Elisha — "0 
man  of  God,  the  king  hath  spoken:  come  down." 
"  And  Elijah  answered  and  said.  If  I  be  a  man  of 
God,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  con- 
sume thee  and  thy  fifty  !  And  there  came  down  fiie 
fiom  hekven  and  consumed  bun  and  his  fifty."  A 
second  party  was  sent,  only  to  meet  the  same  fate. 
The  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a  third  party,  and 
the  assurance  of  God  that  His  servant  need  not  fear, 
brought  Elijah  down.  But  the  king  gained  nothing. 
The  message  was  delivered  to  his  face  in  the  same 
words  as  it  had  been  to  the  messengers,  and  Elijah, 
so  we  must  cohclude,  was  allowed  to  go  harmless. 
This  was  his  last  interview  with  the  house  of  Ahab. 
It  was  also  his  last  recorded  appearance  in  pei'son 
against  the  Baal-worshippers. 

Following  as  it  did  on  Elijah's  previous  course 
of  action,  this  event  must  have  been  a  severe  blow 
to  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  But  impressive  as  it 
doubtless  was  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet, 
the  story  possesses  a  far  deeper  significance  for  us 
than  it  could  have  had  for  them.  While  it  is 
most  characteristic  of  the  terrors  of  the  eailier  dis- 
pensation under  which  men  were  then  living,  it  is 
remarkable  as  having  seiwed  to  elicit  from  the  mouth 
of  a  greater  than  even  Elijah  an  exposition,  no  less 
characteristic,  of  the  distinction  between  that  severe 
rule  and  the  gentler  dispensation  which  He  came  to 
introduce.     It  was  when  our  Lord  and  His  disciples 


at  night.  The  same  word — yesternight — prompts  the 
inference  that  Ahab's  visit  and  encounter  with  Elijah 
happened  on  the  very  day  following  the  murder. 

"  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same. 

°  See  note  to  p.  537. 

P  "^nn  (2  K.  i.  9  ;  A.  V.,  inaccurately,  "  an  hill." 
2  M 
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were  on  their  journey,  through  this  very  district, 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  when  smarting  from 
the  churlish  inhospitality  of  some  Samaritan  vil- 
lagers, that — led  to  it  by  the  distant  view  of  the 
heights  of  Carrael,  or,  perhaps,  by  some  traditional 
name  on  the  road — the  impetuous  zeal  of  the  two  ( 
"sons  of  thunder"  burst  forth — "  Lord,  wilt  thou 
that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  lieaven 
and  consume  them,  even  as  Elijah  did?"  But  they 
little  knew  the  Master  they  addressed.  "  He  turned 
and  rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is 
not  copie  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them" 
(Lukeix.  5t-5t>).  As  if  He  had  said,  "  Ye  are  mis- 
taking and  confounding  the  different  standing  points 
of  the  Old  and  New  Covenauts  ;  taking  your  stand 
upon  the  Old — that  of  au  avenging  righteousness, 
when  you  should  rejoice  to  take  it  upon  the  New — 
that  of  a  forgiving  love  "  (Trench,  Miracles^  ch.  i  v.). 
4.  It  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahaziah  that  Elijali  made  a  communication  with 
the  southern  kingdom.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which 
any  record  remains,  and  its  mention  is  the  first  and 
'  last  time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in 
the  Books  of  Chronicles.  Mainly  devoted,  as  these 
books  are,  to  the  afTaii's  of  Judah,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  alliance  between  his  enemy  Ahab  and 
Jehoshaphat  cannot  have  been  unloiown  to  the  pro- 
phet, and  it  must  have  made  him  regard  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  kings  of  Judah  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  When,  therefore,  Jehoram  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  began  "  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to  do  that 
wiiich  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  Elijah 
sent  him  a  letter''  denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and 
predicting  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12-15).  This 
letter  has  been  considered  as  a  great  difficulty,  on 
the  gi'ound  that  Elijah's  removal  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat  (from  the 
teims  of  the  mention  of  Elisha  in  2  K.  iii.  11),  and 
therefore  before  tfie  accession  of  Joram  to  the  throne 
of  Judah.  But  admitting  that  Elijah  had  been 
translated  before  the  expedition  of  Jehoshaphat 
against  Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Joram  was 
not  at  that  time,  and  before  his  fathei''s  death,  king 
of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  in  going  about 
the  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xix.  4-11),  and  in  conducting 
some  important  wars,  amongst  others  that  in  ques- 
tion against  Moab,  while  Joram  was  coiicemed  with 
the  more  central  affairs  of  the  government  (2  K. 
iii.  7,  &c.).  That  Joram  began  to  reign  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  Jehosliaphat  is  stated  in  2  K. 
viii.  IQ.     According  to  one  record  (2  K.  i.  17), 


'^  nriDD*  "  a  -writing,"  almost  identical  with  the 
word  used  in  Arabic  at  the  present  day.  The  ordi- 
nary Hebrew  word  for  a  letter  is  Sephci;  IQD^ 
a  book. 

•■  The  second  statement  of  Jchoram's  accession  to 
Israel  (in  2  K.  iii.  1)  seems  inserted  there  to  make 
the  subsequent  narmtive  more  complete.  Its  position 
there,  subsequent  to  the  story  of  Elijah's  departure, 
has  probably  assisted  the  ordinary  belief  in  the  diffi- 
culty in  question.  , 

■  The  ancient  Jewish  commentators  p;et  over  the 
apparent  difficulty  by  sayinR  that  the  letter  was 
written  and  sent  after  Elijah^s  translation.  Others 
believed  that  it  was  the  production  of  KliKba,  for 
whose  name  that  of  Elijab  had  been  substituted  by 
copyists.  The  first  of  these  requires  no  answer.  To 
the  second,  the  severity  of  its  tone,  as  above  noticed, 
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which  immediately  precedes  the  account  of  Elijah's 
last  acts  on  earth,  Joram  was  actually  on  the  throne 
of  Judah  at  the  time  of  Elijah's  inteiview  with  Aha- 
ziali ;  and  though  this  is  modified  by  the  statements 
of  other  places^  (2  K.  iii.  1,  viii.  16),  yet  it  is  not 
invalidated,  and  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable, 
as  stated  above,  that  Joram  ascended  the  throne 
some  years  before  the  deatli  of  his  father.  [See 
Joram,  Jehoshaphat,  Jodati.]  In  its  contents 
the  letter  beai's  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  speeches 
of  Elijah,^  while  in  the  details  of  style  it  is  very 
peculiar,  and  quite  ditlcrent  from  the  narrative  in 
which  it  is  imbedded  (Bertheau,  Chronik  ad  he). 

5.  The  closing  transaction  of  Elijah's  life  intro- 
duces us  to  a  locality  heretofore  unconnected  with 
him.  Hitherto  we  have  found  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Samaria,  Jezreel,  Carmel,  only  leaving  these 
northern  places  on  actual  emergency,  but.  we  now 
find  him  on  the  frontier  of  tlie  two  kingdoms,  at 
the  holy  city  of  Bethel,  with  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Jericho,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(2  K.  ii.  1,  &c.). 

It  was  at  GiLGAL — probably  not  the  ancient 
place  of  Jcshua  and  Samuel,  but  another  of  the 
same  name  still  surviving  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  hills  of  Ephraim '— that  the  prophet  received  the 
■divine  intimation  that  his  departure  was  at  hand. 
He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems  now  to 
have  become  his  constant  companion.  Perliajft  his 
old  love  of  solitude  returned  upon  him,  perhaps  he 
wished  to  spare  his  friend  the  pain  of  a  too  sudden 
parting;  in  either  r^se  he  endeavours  to  persuade 
Elisha  to  remain  behind  while  he  goes  on  an  errand 
of  Jehovah.  "Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Je- 
hovah hath  sent  me  to  Bethel."  But  Elisha  will 
not  so  easily  give  up  his  master, — "  As  Jehovah 
liieth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth  I  will  not  leave  thee." 
They  went  together  to  Bethel."  The  event  which 
was  about  to  happen  had  apparently  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  sons  of  tlie  prophets  at  Bethel,  and 
they  inquire  if  Ehsha  Icnew  of  his  impending  loss. 
His  answer  shows  bow  fully  he  was  aware  of  it. 
"  Yea,"  says  he,  with  all  the  emphasis  possible, 
"  indeed  /Jo"  know  it,  hold  ye  your  peace."  But 
though  impending,  it  was  not  tn  happen  that  day. 
Again  Elijah  attempts  to  escape  to  Jericho,  and  again 
Elisha  i)iotests  that  he  will  not  be  sojiarated  from 
him.  Again,  also,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Jericho  make  the  same  unnecnssary  inquiries,  and 
again  he  replies  as  emphatiaUly  as  befhre.  Elijah 
makes  a  final  effort  to  avoid  what  they  both  so 
much  dread.  "  Tany  here,  I  pr;iy  thee,  for  Je- 
hovah hath  sent  me  tu  the  Jordan  "  But  l-"lisha 
is  not  to  be  conquered,  and  the  two  set  off  across 
the  undulating  plain  of  burning  sand,  to  the  distant 


is  a  Hufficient  reply.  Josephus  [Ant.  ix.  5,  §2)  snys 
that  the  letter  was  sent  while  Elijah  was  still  on  earth. 
(See  Lightfoot,  Chronicle,  &c.  *'  Jehoram."  Other 
theories  will  bo  found  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pscudepig. 
1075,  andOtho,  Lex.  Rnhh.  167.) 

*  The  grounds  for  this  inference  are  given  under 
Eltsha  (p.  538).     See  also  Gii.oal. 

^  Tlie  Hebrew  word  "  went  down "  is  a  serious 
difficulty,  if  Gilg-al  is  taken  to  be  the  site  of  Joshua's 
camp  and  the  reatingr-place  of  the  ark,  since  that  is 
more  than  3000  feet  below  Bethel.  But  this  is  avoided 
by  adopting:  the  other  Gilgal  to  the  N.W.  of  Bethel, 
and  on  still  higher  ground,  which  also  preserves  tlic 
sequence  of  the  journey  to  Jordan.  (See  Stanley, 
8.  ^-  P.  808,  note.)  Some  considerations  in  favour  of 
this  adoption  will  be  found  under  Elisha. 

■  ^riVT*  *3N"D2  =  "AlsoIknowit;"  Kayiii  eyvtaKa. 
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river, — Elijah  in  his  mantle  or  cape  of  sheep-skin, 
Elisha  in  ordinary  clothes  (131,  ver.  12).  Fifty 
men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ascend  the  ahrupt 
heights  behind  the  town — the  same  to  which  a 
late  tradition  would  attach  the  scene  of  our  Lord's 
temptation — and  which  command  the  plain  below, 
to  watch  with  the  clearness  of  Eastern  vision  what 
happens  in  the  distance.  Talking  as  they  go,  the 
two  reach  the  river,  and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank 
beside  its  swift  brown  cuiTent.  But  they  are  not 
to  stop  even  here.  It  is  as  if  the  aged  Gileadite 
cannot  rest  till  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side 
of  the  river.  He  rolls  up  ^  his  mantle  as  into  a 
staff",  and  with  his  old  energy  strike?  the  waters 
as  Moses  had  done  before  him, — strikes  them  as  if 
they  were  an  enemy ;  *  and  they  are  divided  hither 
and  thither,  and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground. 
What  follows  is  best  told  in  the  simple  words  of 
the  narrative.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  they 
were'^  gone  over,  that  Elijah  said  to  Elisha,  'Ask 
what  I  shall  do  for  thee  before  I  be  taken  away 
from  thee.'  And  Elisha  said,  '  I  pray  thee  let  a 
double  portion  of  thy  spiiit  be  upon  me.'  And  he 
said,  'Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing:  if  thou  see 
me  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee,  but  if 
not,  it  shall  not  be  so.'  And  it  came  to  pass  as 
they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that,  behold,  a  chai'iot 
of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by  the  whirlwind  into 
the  skies."  ^  Well  might  Elisha  cry  with  bitter- 
ness,*' "  My  father,  my  father."  He  was  gone 
who,  to  the  discerning  eye  and  loving  heart  of  his 
disciple,  had  been  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof"  for  so  many  years  ;  and  Elisha 
was  at  last  left  alone  to  carry  on  a  task  to  which 
he  must  ■often  have  looked  forward,  but  to  which 
in  this  moment  of  grief  he  may  well  have  felt 
unequal.  He  saw  him  no  more ;  but  his  mantle 
had  fallen,  and  this  he  took  up — at  once  a  personal 
relic  and  a  symbol  of  the  double  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  Elijah  with  which  he  was  to  be  clothed. 
Little  could  he  have  realised,  had  it  been  then  pre- 
sented to  him,  that  he  whose  greatest  claim  to 
notice  was  that  he  had  '*  poured  water  on  the 
hands  of  Elijah  "  should  hereafter  possess  an  influ- 
euQe  which  had  been  daiied  to  his  master — should, 
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^  D7il.     The  above  is  quite  the  force  of  the  word. 

-  T 

^  The  word  is    HDJ,   used  of  smiting-  in  battle  ; 

TT 

generally  with  the  sense  of  wounding  (Gcs.  883). 
^  LXX,   "  As  they  were  going  over,"   ef  to}  Slo.- 

'■  The  statements  of  the  text  hardly  give  support 
to  the  usual  conception  of  Elijah's  departure  as  repre- 
seTited,hy  painters  and  in  popular  discourses.  It  was 
not  in  the  chariot  of  fire  that  he  went  up  into  the 
.  skies.  The  fire  served  to  part  the  master  from  the 
disciple,  to  show  that  the  severance  had  arrived,  but 
Elijah  was  taken  up  by  the  fierce  wind  of  the  tempest. 

The  word  111^0  involves  no  idea  of  whirlwg.  and 

T  T  ; 
is  frequently  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  storm "  or 
"tempest."  The  term  " the  skies  "  has  been  employed 
above  to  translate  the  Hebrew  D^OE^H,  because  we 
attach  an  idea  to  the  word  "  heaven "  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews. 

"  pVV,  the  word  used  amongst  others  for  the 
"great  and  bitter  cry"  when  the  first-born  were 
killed  in  Egypt. , 

d  The  expression  in  Malachi  is  "  Elijah  the  Pro- 
phet." From  this  unusual  title  some  have  believed 
that  another  Elijah  was  intended.     The  LXX.,  how- 


iiistead  of  the  ten-or  of  kings  and  people,  be  tlieii 
benefactor,  adviser,  and  friend,  and  that  over  his 
deatli-bed  a  king  of  Israel  should  be  found  to 
lament  with  the  same  words  that  had  just  hxifsi 
from  him  on  the  departure  of  his  stern  and  silent 
master,  "  My  father,  my  father,  the  citariot  of 
Israel  and  the  ho]  semen  thereof !" 

And  here  ends  all  the  direct  infoi-mation  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  gi-eat 
Prophet,  Truly  he  "  stood  up  as  a  fire,  and  his 
word  burnt  as  a  lamp"  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  1).  How 
deep  was  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fixed  belief  which  many  centuries  after  prevailed 
that  Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  and 
restoration  of  his  country.  The  prophecy  of  Ma- 
lachi (iv.  6)"*  was  possibly  at  once  a  cause  and  an 
illustration  of  the  strength  of  this  belief.  What  it 
had  gi-own  to  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  and 
how  continually  the  great  Prophet  was  present  to 
the  expectations  of  the  people,  we  do  not  need  the 
evidence  of  the  Talmud  to  assure  us,^  it  is  patent 
on  every  page  of  the  Gospels.  Each  remarkable 
person,  as  he  arrives  on  the  scene,  be  his  habits  and 
characteristics  what  they  may — the  stern  John 
equally  with  his  gentle  Successor — is  proclaimed  to 
be  Elijah  (Matt.  xvi.  14 ;  Mark  vi.  15  ;  John  i.  21). 
His  appearance  in  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigu- 
ration does  not  seem  to  have  startled  the  disciples. 
They  were  "^ore  afraid,"  but  not  apparently  sur- 
prised. On  the  contrary,  St.  Peter  immediately 
proposes  to  erect  a  tent  for  the  Prophet  whose 
arrival  they  had  been  so  long  expecting.  Even  the 
cry  of  our  Lord  from  the  Cross,  containing  as  it  did 
but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Elijah, 
immediately  suggested  him  to  the  bystanders.  "  He 
calleth  for  Elijah."  "  Let  be,  let  us  see  if  Ehjah 
will  come  to  save  him." 

How  far  this  expectation  was  fulfilled  in  John, 
and  the  remarkable  agi-eement  in  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  men,  will  be  considered  under  JOHN 
THE  Baptist. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  inipression 
which  Elijah  had  thus  made  on  his  nation  only 
renders  more  remarkable  the  departure  which  the 
image   conveyed   by  the   later   references   to  him 


ever,  either  following  a  different  Hebrew  text  from 
that  which  we  possess,  or  falling  in  with  the  belief  of 
their  times,  insert  the  usual  designation,  "  the  Tish- 
bite."     (See  Lightfoot,  JSxerc.  on  Luke  i.  17). 

^  He  is  recorded  as  having  often  appeared  to  the 
wise  and  good  Kahhis — at  prayer  in  the  wilderness, 
or  on  their  journeys — generally  in  the  form  of  an 
Arabian  merchant  (Eisenmenger,  i.  11;  ii.  402-7). 
At  the  circumcision  of  a  child  a  scat  was  always 
placed  for  him,  that  as  the  zealous  champion  and 
messenger  of  the  "covenant"  of  circumcision  (1  K. 
xix.  14  ;  Mai.  ill.  1)  he  might  watch  over  the  due 
performance  of  the  rite.  During  certain  prayers  the 
door  of  the  house  was  set  open  that  Elijah  might 
enter  and  announce  the  Meesiah  (Eisenmenger,  i. 
685).  His  coming  will  be  three  days  before  that  of 
the  Messiah,  and  on  each  of  the  three  he  will  pro- 
claim, in  a  voice  which  shall  be  heard  all  over  the 
earth,  peace,  happiness,  salvation,  respectively  (Eisen- 
menger, 696).  So  firm  was  the  conviction  of  his 
speedy  arrival,  that  when  goods  were  foimd  and  no 
owner  appeared  to  claim  them,  the  common  sajiug 
was,  "Put  them  by  till  Elijah  comes"  (Lightfoot, 
Hxercit.  Matt.  xvii.  10;  John  i.  21).  The  same 
customs  and  expressions  are  even  still  in  use  among 
the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other  countries.  (See 
Beime  des  deux  Mondes,  xxiv.  131,  &g.) 
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evinces,  from  that,  so  shai'ply  presented  in  the 
i-ecords  of  his  actual  life.  With  tlie  exception 
of  the  eulogiums  contained  in  the  catalogues  of 
\\t)rthies  in  the  boolc  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
(xlviii.)  and  1  Mace.  ii.  58,  and  the  passing 
allusion*  in  Luke  ix.  54,  none  of  tliese  later  re- 
ferences allude  to  his  works  of  destruction  or 
of  portent.  They  all  set  forth  a  very  difierent 
side  of  his  character  to  that  brought  out  in  the 
historical  narrative.  They  speak  of  his  being  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  (James  v. 
17)  ;  of  his  kindness  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta 
(Luke  iv.  25);  of  his  "restoring  all  things"  (Matt. 
xvii.  11) ;  "  turning  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  just"  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6;  Luke  i.  17).  The 
moral  lessons  to  be  derived  fi'om  these  facts  must 
be  expanded  elsewhere  than  here ;  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  this  place  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
differences  which  may  exist  between  the  popular 
and  contempoiary  view  of  an  eminent  character, 
and  the  real  settled  judgment  formed  in  the  progress 
of  time,  when  the  excitement  of  his  more  brilliant 
but  more  evanescent  deeds  has  passed  away.  Pre- 
cious indeed  are  the  scattered  hints  and  fiiint 
touches  which  enable  us  thus  to  soften  the  harsh 
outlines  or  the  discordant  colouring  of  the  earlier 
picture.  In  the  present  instance  they  are  pecu- 
liarly so.  That  wild  figure,  that  stern  voice,  those 
deeds  of  blood,  which  stand  out  in  such  startling 
relief  from  the  pages  of  the  old  records  of  Elijah, 
are  seen  by  us  all  silvered  over  with  the  "  white 
and  glistering "  light  of  the  Mountain  of  Trans- 
figuration. When  he  last  stood  on  the  soil  of  his 
native  Gilead'"  he  was  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented, wandering  about  "  in  sheep-skins  and  goat- 
skins, in  deserts  and  mountains,  and  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth."  But  these  things  have  passed  away 
into  the  distance,  and  with  them  lias  receded  the 
fiery  zeal,  the  destructive  wrath,  which  accom- 
panied them.  Under  that  heavenly  light  they  fall 
back  into  their  proper  proportions,  and  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  are  forgotten,  as  we  listen 
to  the  Prophet  talking  to  our  Lord — talking  of  that 
event  which  was  to  be  the  consummation  of  all  tliat 
he  had  sufT'ered  and  striven  for — "  talking  of  His  de- 
cease which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 

Elijah  has  been  canonized  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  Among  the  Greeks  Mar  Elyds 
is  the  patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  many  a  con- 
spicuous summit  in  Greece  is  called  by  his  name.''' 
The  service  for  his  day — 'HXias  fieyaKdivvfJiOS — 
will  be  found  in  the  Menaion  on  July  20,  a  date 
recognised  by  the  Latin  church  also.^  The  convent 
bearing  his  name,  Deir  Mar  Myds,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  is  well  known  to  tra- 
vellers in  the  Holy  Land.  It  purports  to  be 
situated  on  the  spot  of  his  birth,  as  already  observed. 
Other  convents  beariufj  his  name  once  existed  in 
Palestine:  in  JebelAjlun,  the  ancient  Gilead  (Ritter, 
Stiriev,  1029,  1066,  &c.) ;  at  Ezra  in  the  Ilaurdn 
(Burckhardt,  Hjirvi,  59),  and  the  more  famous  esta- 
bUshment  on  (!iirmnL 


^  See  the  considerations  adduced  by  Stanley  [S.  ^ 
r.)  in  favour  of  the  mountain  of  the  Transfiguration 
being  on  the  cast  of  Jordan. 

B  See  this  fact  noticed  in  Clark'p  Peloponnesus  and 
Morea,  p.  190. 

^  See  the  Acta  Snnctoriitfi,  July  20.  By  Cornelius 
a  Lapide  it  is  maintained  that  Jiis  ascent  happened 
on  that  day,  in  the  lUth  year  of  Jehoshaphat  (Keil, 
331). 


ELIM 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  Order  of  the 
barefooted  CaiTnelites  that  Elijah  is  celebrated  in 
the  Latin  churcli.  According  to  tiie  statements  of 
the  Breviary  {Off.  B.  Mariae  Yirginis  de  Monte 
Carmelo,  Julii  16)  the  connexion  arose  from  tlie 
dedication  to  the  Virgin  of  a  chapel  on  the  spot 
from  which  Elijali  saw  the  cloud  (an  accepted  type 
of  the  Virgin  Mary)  rise  out  of  tlie  soa.  But  other 
legends  trace  the  origin  of  the  order  to  the  great 
Prophet  himself  as  the  head  of  a  soci^'ty  of  ancho- 
rites inhabiting  Carmel  ;  and  even  as  himself  dedica- 
ting the  chapel  in  which  he  worshipped  to  the 
Virgin!'  Thesi;  things  are  mattei-s  of  continveisy 
in  the  Roman  church,  Baronius  and  others  having 
proved  that  the  Order  was  founded  in  1181,  a  dsifp 
which  is  repudiated  by  the  Carmelites  (see  extracts 
in  Fabricius,  Cvd.  Pseudcpig.  1077), 

In  the  Mahometan  traditions  Ili/as  is  said  to 
have  drunk  of  the  Fount.!iiu  of  Liie,  *'  by  virtue 
of  which  he  still  lives,  and  will  live  to  the  day  of 
Judgment."  He  is  by  some  confounded  with  St. 
George  and  with  the  mysterious  el-Khidr^  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Muslim  saints  (see 
Lane's  Arabian  Ni'jhts,  Introd.  note  2;  also  Selec- 
tions from  the  /w(jvm,  221,  222).  The  Persian  <S^oj?s 
are  said  to  trace  themselves  back  to  Elijah  (Fabri- 
cius, 1077). 

Among  other  traditions  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  the  words  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  &c.,  1  Cor. 
ii.  9,  which  are  without  doubt  quoted  by  the  Apostle 
from  Isaiah  l.tiv.  4,  were,  according  to  an  ancient 
belief,  from  "  the  Apoc^alypse,  or  mysteries  of 
Elijah  "  Ta  'H\fa  i-iroKpi^a.  The  fiist  mention 
of  this  appears  to  be  Origeu  {Horn,  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
9\  and  it  is  nnticed  with  disapproval  by  Jeromp, 
ad  PammaoMum  (see  FabrJcius,  1072). 

By  Epiphanius,  the  words  "  awaJte,  thou  that 
sleepest,"  &c.,  Eph.  v.  14,  are  inaccurately  alleged 
to  be  quoted  *'fi-om  Elijah,"  i.e.  the  portion  of  the 
0.  T.  containing  his  history — irapa  t^  'H\fiy 
(comp.  Rom.  xi.  2). 

Two  monographs  on  Elijah  must  not  be  over- 
looked: (1.)  that  of  1^'rischmuth,  De  Eliae  Pro- 
phetae  Nom.y  tf-fi.,  in  the  Critici  Sacri ;  and  (2.)  Elias 
Thesbites,  by  AegidiusCamartns,  4to.  I'aris,  16'11. 
There  are  also  dissertations  of  greiit  jnterost  .on 
the  ravens,  the  mantle,  and  Naboth,  in  the  Critici 
Sacri.  [G.] 

ELI'KA  (NiJ''*?N;  Alex.  'EvaKd;  Eilcn),  a 
Harodite,  i.  e.  from  some  place  called  Charod  ;  one 
of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25).  The  name  is 
omitted  in  the  corresponding  list  of  1  Chr.  xi. — to 
account  for  which  see  Kennicott's  conjecture  {Dis- 
sertation, ^c.f  182). 

E'LIM(D^^^X^  AlK^\fi),  mentioned  Ex.  xv. 
27  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  as  the  second  station  where 
the  Israelites  encamped  after  crossing  the  Red  Soa. 
It  is  distinguished  as  having  had  "  twelve  wells 
(rather  "  fountains,"  HIJ^J^)  of  water,  and  three- 
score and  ten  palm-trees."  Laborde  {Geographical 
Commentary  on  Exod.  xv.  27)   supposed    Wady 


'  R.  John  of  JcruBalem,'os  quoted  by  Wislin,  Lievx 
Siiiuts,  ii.  49 ;  and  the  Bulla  of  various  Popes  enu- 
merated by  Quaresmius,  vol.  ii. 

"^  Root  S-IN,  or  ^^N,  "  to  be  strong,"  hence  "  a 
strong:  tree,"  properly  either  an  "oak"  or  "terebinth," 
but  also  geneimlly  "tree;"  here  in  phir.  as  "(Ac trees 
of  the  desert"  (Stanley,  S.  tj-  P.  515,  §76).  Eloth  or 
Klath  is  another  plur.  form  of  same. 
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Useit  to  be  Elim,  the  second  of  four  wadys  lying 
between  29°  7',  and  29°  20' ,b  which  descend  from 
the  range  of  et  Tih  (here  nearly  parallel  to  the 
shore),  towards  the  sea,  and  which  the  Israelites, 
going  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  along  the  coast  would 
come  upon  in  the  following  order  : —  W.  Ghurundel 
(where  the  "  low  hills"  begin,  Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
35),  17.  Useit,  W.  Thai,  and  W.  Shuheikeh ;  the 
last  being  in  its  lower  part  called  also  W.  Taiyibeh, 
or  having  a  junction  with  one  of  that  name.  Be- 
tween Useit  taid  Taiyibeh,  the  coast-range  of  these 
liills  rises  into  the  Gehel  ffummam,  "  lofty  and 
precipitous,  extending  in  several  peaks  along  the 
shore,  apparently  of  chalky  limestone,  mostly 
covered  with  flints  ...  its  precipices  .  .  .  out  off 
all  passage  ali)ngshore  from  the  hot  springs  (lying 
a  little  W.  of  S.  from  the  mouth  of  Wady  Useit, 
along  the  coast)  to  the  mouth  of  W.  Taiyiheh " 
(Rob.  i.  102  ;  comp.  Stanley,  S.^P.  35).  Hence, 
between  the  couj'ses  of  these  wadys  the  track  of 
the  Israehtes  must  have  been  inland.  Dr.  Stanley 
says  *'  Elim  must  be  Ghurundel,  Useit,  or  Taiyt- 
beh"  35;  elsewhere,  QQ,  that  "  one  of  two  valleys, 
or  perhaps  both,  must  be  Elim;*'  these  appear 
from  the  sequel  to  be  Ghurundel  and  Useit,  "  fringed 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  fli'st  vegetation  he  had 
met  with  in  the  desert;"  among  these  are  "  wild 
palms/*  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf  or  savage, 
*'  tamarisks,"  and  the  "  wild  acacia."  Lepsius 
takes  another  view,  that  Ghurundel  is  Mara,  by 
others  identified  with  Howara<=  (2^  hours  N.W. 
from  Ghurundel,  and  reached  by  the  Israelites, 
therefore,  before  it),  and  that  Elim  is  to  be  found 
in  the  last  of  the  four  above  named,  W.  Shubeikeh 
(Leps.  Trwcls,  Berlin,  1845,  8.  1.  27  ff.)  [Wil- 
derness OF  THE  Wandering.]  [H.  H.] 

ELTM'ELECHC?l'pn'''?N,  'EAi;ue'Ae/c),  a  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  family  of  the 
Hezronites  and  the  kinsman  of  Boaz,  who  dwelt  in 
Bethlehem-Ephratah  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  In 
consequence  of  a  great  dearth  in  the  land  he  went 
with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon 
and  Chilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his 
sons  died  without  posterity.  Naomi  returned  to 
Bethlehem  with  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  whose 
marriage  with  Boaz,  *'  a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of 
the  family  of  Elimelech,"  *'  her  husband's  kinsman," 
forais  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Ruth.  (Ruth  i. 
2,  3,  ii.  1,  3,  iv.  3,9.)  [A.  C.  H.] 

,  ELIOE'NAI  (W^'PK ;  'EXiawal ;  Alex.  'EAt- 
wvcd  and  — tjI).  1.  Head  of  one  of  the  families  of 
the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
vii.  8). 

2.  Head  of  a  family  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr. 
iv.36).  ^ 

3.  (accur.ELiHOENAT,  ^J^yirivX).  Seventh  son 
of  Meshelemiah,  the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph,  a  Korhite  Levite,  and  one  of  the  doorkeepei-s 
of  the  "house  of  JehovEdi"  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3).  It 
appears  from  ver.  14  that  the  lot  fell  to  Meshele- 
miah (Shelemiah)  to  have  the  east-gate  ;  and  as  we 
learn  from  ver.  9  that  he  had  eighteen  strong  men 
of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  him,  we  may  con- 
clude that  all  his  sons  except  Zechaiiah  the  first- 
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•*-  Seetzen  {Reisen,  1854,  iii.  114-117)  traversed 
them  all,  and  reached.  Howara  in  about  a  six  hours' 
ride.  He  was  going  in  the  opposite  dii-ection  to  the 
routes  of  Robinson  and  Stanley  ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  his  notes  of  the  local  features,  caught  in 
the  inverse  order,  with  theirs. 


born  (ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  therefore  Eli- 
oenai  likewise.  There  were  six  Levites  diiily  on 
guard  at  the  east-gate,  whose  tuni  would  therefore 
come  every  third  day, 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Neanah,  the  son  of  Sliemaiah, 
1  Chr.  iii.  23,  24.  According  to  the  present  Heb. 
text  he  is  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Zerubbabel, 
or  about  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great ; 
but  there  are  strong  giounds  for  believing  that  She- 
maiah  is  identical  with  Shimei  (ver.  19),  Zei-ub- 
babel's  brother.  (See  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  107-109, 
and  ch.  vii.) 

5.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  in  the  days  of 
Ezra,  one  of  those  who  had  man'ied  foreign  wives, 
but  who,  at  Ezra's  instigation,  put  them  away 
with  the  children  born  of  them,  and  offered  a  ram 
for  a  trespass  offering  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  is  possibly 
the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  41,  as  one  of 
the  priests  who  accompanied  Nehemiah  with  trum- 
pets at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He 
is  called  Elionas,  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 

6.  C'jyV^N).  An  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Zattu, 
who  had  also  married  a  strange  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27), 
From  the  position  of  Zattu  in  the  lists,  Ezr.  ii.  8 ; 
Neh.  vii.  13,  x.  14,  it  was  probably  a  family  of 
high  rank.  Elioenai  is  coiTupted  to  Eliadas, 
1  Esdr.  ix.  28.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIO'NAS.  1.  ('EAiwj'a'fr,  Alex.  'EAion/as  ; 
Vulg.  omits),  1  Esd.  ix.  22.     [Elioenai.] 

2.  ('EAiQjms;  Noneas),  1  Esd.  ix.  32.     [Eli- 

EZER.] 

EL'IPHAL  c'?a''VK ;  'EA^tir,  Alex.  'EAt- 
<paa\  ;  EliphaT),  son  of  Ur ;  one  of  the  members 
of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  In  the  parallel 
list  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  Eliphelet, 
and  the  names  in  connexion  with  it  aie  much 
altered.     [Uii.] 

ELIPH'ALAT  ('EAtc^aAciT;  Eliphalach),  1 
Esd.  ix.  33.     [Eliphelet.] 

ELIPH'ALET  (ti)|?D''^^! ;  'EA((/)atf0,  and  'EAi- 
(f  aAff  ;  EHphaleth).  1.  The  last  of  the  thirteen  sons 
born  to  David,  by  his  wives,  after  his  establish- 
ment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ^v.  16  5  1  Chr.  xiv.  7). 
Elsewhere,  when  it  does  not  occur  at  a  pause,  the 
name  is  given  with  the  shorter  vowel — Eliphelet 
(1  Chr.  iii.  8).  Equivalent  to  Eliphalet  ai-e  the. 
names  Elpalet  and  Pi-ialtiel. 

2.  1  Esdr.  viii.  39.     [Eliphelet,  6.] 

EL'IPHAZ  (ID^^N;  'E\i(pds]  Eliphaz).  1. 
The  son  of  Esau  and  'Adah,  and  father  of  Teman 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  4;  1  Chi-,  i.  35,  36). 

2.  The  chief  of  the  "  three  friends  "  of  Job.  He 
is  called  "  the  Temanite ;"  hence  it  is  naturally 
infeiTed  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Teman  (the 
son  of  the  fii'st  Eliphaz),  from  whom  a  portion  of 
Arabia  Petraea  took  its  name,  and  whose  name  is 
used  as  a  poetical  pai'allel  to  Edom  in  Jer.  xlix. 
20.  On  him  falls  the  main  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  God's  retribution  in  this  world  is  perfect 
and  certain,  and  that  consequently  suflei-ing  must 


*=  Seetzen  alleges  that  the  scanty  quantity  of  the 
water  a,t  Howara  is  against  this  identity, — a  weak 
reason,  for  the  water  supply  of  these  regions  is  highly 
variable.  He  also  rejects  Ghurundel  as  the  site  of 
Elim  (iii.  117). 
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be  a  proof  of  previous  sin  (Job  iv.  v.  xv.  xxii.). 
His  words  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Bildad 
and  Zophar  by  greater  calmness  and  elaboration, 
and  in  the  fii-st  instance  by  greater  gentleness 
towards  Job,  although  he  ventures  afterwards,  ap- 
parently .from  conjecture,  to  impute  to  hini  special 
sins.  The  gi-eat  truth  brought  out  by  him  is  the 
unapproachable  majesty  and  puiity  of  God  (iv.  12-21, 
XV.  12-16).  [Job,  Book  of.]  But  still,  with  the 
other  two  fi-iends,  he  is  condemned  for  having,  in  de- 
fence of  God's  providence,  spoken  of  Him  "  the  thing 
that  was  not  right,"  i.  e.  by  refusing  to  recognise  the 
facts  of  human  life,  and  by  contenting  himself  with 
an  imperfect  retribution  as  worthy  to  set  forth  the 
righteousness  of  God.  On  sacrittce  and  the  inter- 
cession of  Job  all  three  are  pardoned.  [A.  B.] 

ELIPH'ELEH  (-in^a^^N,  i.e.  ElipheUhu; 
"S,\i(\>ev6.,  'ZXKpaXoi,  Alex.  'eXii/joAci;  Eliphalu), 
a  Merarite  Levite  ;  one  of  the  gatelseepers  (D''"1JJ16>', 
A.  V.  "  porters")  appointed  by  David  to  play  on 
the  harp  "on  the  Sheminith"  on  the  occasion  of 
bringing  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18,  21). 

ELIPH'ELET  (t2!?Q''^N  ;  'EA.i<()oA.fV ;  Eli- 
phaleth,  Eliphelef). 

1.  {'E\i(pa\ii8,  Alex.  'EKKpaKer).  The  name  of 
a  son  of  David,  one  of  the  children  born  to  him,  by 
his  wives,  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  iii.  6).  In  the  list  in  2  Sam.  v.  15,  16, 
this  name  and  another  are  omitted ;  while  in  an- 
other list  in  1  Chr.  xiv.  .5,  6,  it  is  given  as  El- 

PALET. 

2.  {'E\itpa\£),  another  son  of  David,  belonging 
also  to  the  Jerusalem  family,  and  apparently  the 
last  of  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  In  the  other  list, 
occurring  at  the  pause,  the  vowel  is  lengthened  and 
the  name  becomes  Eliphalet. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  were  not  two 
sons  of  this  name;  but  that,  like  Nogah,  one  is 
merely  a  transcriber's  repetition.  The  two  are  cer- 
tainly omitted  in  Samuel,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  inserted  in  two  separate  liyts  in  Chro- 
nicles, and  in  both  cases  tlie  number  of  sons  is 
summed  up  at  the  close  of  the  list. 

3.  {'AXupaAer),  son  of  Ahasbai,  son  of  the 
Maachathite.  One  of  the  thirty  wamors  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the  list  in  1  Chr.  .xi. 
the  name  is  abbi'eviated  into  Eliphal. 

4.  Son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  king  Saul 
through  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

5.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Beoe-Adonikam, 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
13).     [Eliphalet,  2.] 

6.  A  man  of  the  Bene-Hashum  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  and  had  to 
lelinquish  her  {Ezr.  x.  33).     [Elipiialat.] 

ELIS'ABETH  {'E\ia-dPeT,  Luke  i.  5  ff.),  the 
wife  of  Zacharias  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 
She  was  herself  of  the  priestly^  family,  ix  tSiv 
6vyaT4p<av  'Aaptijv,  and  a  relation  (ffu'y'yevijs,  Luke 
1.  36)  of  the  mother  of  pur  Lord.  [Mabv,  1 .]    She 
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is  described  as  a  person  of  great  piety,  and  was  the 
first  to  gi'eet  Mary,  on  hei-  coming  to  visit  her,  as 
the  mother  of  her  Lord  (Luke  i,  42  S.).     [H.  A.] 

ELISE'US  ('EA.i(rai€ ;  N.  T.  Eec.  Text  with 
BC,  'E\i(rcraiov;  Lachm.  with  AD,  'EKuraiov; 
Eliseas,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  Helisaetis) :  the  form 
in  which  the  name  Elisha  appears  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Apoci-ypha  and  the  N.  T.  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  12 ; 
Luke  iv.  27). 

ELrSHA(y&'»^!<;  'EMiraU;  Akt. 'EAicro-aie; 
Joseph.  'EAio-o-aios  ;'  Elisaem),  son  of  Shaphat  of 
Abel-meholah."  The  attendant  and  disciple  (kaX 
IJLaBi)r^s  KOi  Si6,Kovos,  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  13,  §7)  of 
Elijah,  and  subsequently  his  successor  as  prophet 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  earliest  mention  of  his  nami'  is  in  the  com- 
mand to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16, 
17).  But  our  first  introduction  to  the  future  pro- 
phet is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place.  Abel- 
meholah — the  "meadow  of  the  dance" — was  pro- 
bably in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  its  name 
would  seem  to  indicate,  in  a  moist  or  watered  situ- 
ation. [Abel.]  Elijah,  on  his  way  from  Sinai  to 
Damascus  by  the  Jordan  valley,  lights  on  his  suc- 
cessor engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  twelve 
yoke  before  him,  i,  e.  either  twelve  ploughs  at  work 
in  other  paits  of  the  field,  or  more  probably  twelve 
"  yokes "  of  land  already  ploughed,  and  he  himself 
engaged  on  the  last.  To  cross  to  him,  to  throw 
over  his  shoulders  the  rough  mantle— a  token  at 
once  of  investiture  with  the  prophet's  office,  and  of 
adoption  as  a  son — was  to  Elijah  but  the  work  of 
an  instant,  and  the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  he 
had  done  were  nothing  ^ — "  Go  back  again,  for  what 
have  I  done  unto  thee  ?" 

So  sudden  and  weighty '  a  call,  involving  the 
relinquishment  of  a  position  so  substantial,  and 
family  ties  so  dear,  might  well  have  caused  hesita- 
tion. But  the  parley  was  only  momentary.  To 
use  a  figm-e  which  we  may  almost  beheve  to  have 
been  suggested  by  this  very  occuiTence,  Elisha  was 
not  a  man  who,  having  put  his  baud  to  the  plough, 
was  likely  to  look  back  ;'=  he  delayed  merely  to  give 
the  farewell  Mss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  pre- 
side at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then 
followed  the  gieat  prophet  on  his  northwai-d  road 
to  become  to  him  what  in  the  earlier  times  of  his 
nation  Joshua^  had  been  to  Moses. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  connexion  we  know  hardly 
anything.  "  Ehsha  the  son  of  Sliaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah,"  is  all  that  is  told  ns. 
The  characters  of  the  two  men  were  thoroughly  dis- 
similar, but  how  far  the  lion-hke  daring  and  courage 
of  the  one  had  infused  itself  into  the  other,  we  can 
judge  from  the  few  occasions  on  which  it  blazed 
forth,  while  every  line  of  the  nan'ative  of  Elijah's 
last  hours  on  earth  bear's  evidence  how  deep  was 
the  personal  affection  which  the  stern,  rough,  re- 
served master  had  engendered  iu  his  gentle  and 
pliant  disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  yeai'S  must  have  passed  between 
the  call  of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  heai-  nothing 


^  The  story  in  the  Chron.  Paachale  and  Epiphanius 
is  that  wlien  Elisha  first  saw  the  light  the  golden  calf 
at  Gilgal  roared,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  Jerusalem, 
"  He  shall  destroy  their  graven  and  their  molten 
images"  (Fabricius,  1071). 

**  So  our  translation,  and  so  the  latest  Jewish  ren- 
dering (Zunz).  Other  versions  interpret  the  passage 
differently. 


•=  According  to  Josephus  {A7it.  viii.  13,  §7)  he  began 
to  prophesy  immediately. 

■l  The  word  ■irUTltJ''  (A.  V.  "ministered  to  him") 

"It; 

i^  the  same  that  is  employed  of  Joshua.  Gehazi  s 
relation  to  Elisha,  except  onee,  is  designated  by  a 
different  word,  *^]}Z  =  "lad"  or  "youth." 
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of  him.  But  when  that  period  had  elapsed  he  re- 
appeai"s,  to  become  the  most  prominent  figm-e  in 
the  history  of  his  country,  daring  the  rest  of  his 
long  life.  In  almost  every  respect  Elisha  presents 
the  most  complete  contrast  to  Elijah.  The  copious 
collection  of  his  sayings  and  doings  which  are 
preserved  in  the  3rd  to  the  9th  chapter  of  the 
'.^nd  book  of  Kings,  though  in  many  respects  defi- 
cient in  that  remai'kable  vividness  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of 
testimonies  to  this  contrast.  Elijah  was  a  true 
Bedouin  child  of  the  desert.  The  clefts  of  the 
Cherith,  the  wild  shi'ubs  of  the  desert,  "the  cave  at 
Horeb,  the  top  of  Carmel,  were  his  haunts  and  his 
resting-places.  If  he  enters  a  city,  it  is  only  to 
deliver  his  message  of  fire  and  be  gone.  Elisha,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  civilised  mau,  an  inhabitant  of 
cities.  He  passed  from  the  translation  of  his  master 
to  dwell  (2^\  A.  V,  "tarry")  at  Jericho  (2  K. 
ii.  18);  from  thence  he  "  returned "' to  Samaiia 
(ver.  25).  At  Samaiia  (v.  3,  vi.  32,  comp.  ver.  24) 
and  at  Dothan  (vi.  14)  he  seems  regularly  to  have 
resided  in  a  house  (v.  9,  24,  vi.  32,  xiii.  17)  with 
"doors"  and  "windows,"  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  with  the  elders 
(vi.  32),  with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  the  general  of 
Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel.  Over  the  king  and  the 
'*  captain  of  the  host "  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
some  special  influence,  capable  of  being  turned  to 
material  advantage  if  desired  (2  K.  iv.  I'd).  And 
as  with  his  manners  so  with  his  appeai-ance.  The 
touches  of  the  narrative  are  very  slight,  but  we  can 
gather  that  his  dress  was  the  orcUnary  garment  of  an 
Israelite,  the  beged,  probably  similar  in  fonn  to  the 
long  abheyeh  of  the  modern  Syrians  (2  K.  ii.  12), 
that  his  hair  was  worn  trimmed  behind,  in  contrast 
to  the  disordered  locks  of  Elijah  (ii.  23,  as  explained 
below),  and  that  he  used  a  walking-staff  (iv.  29) 
of  the  kind  ordinarily  carried  by  gi-ave  or  aged 
citizens  (2ech,  viii.  4).  What  use  he  made  of  the 
rough  mantle  of  Elijah,  which  came  into  his  pos- 
session at  their  parting,  does  not  anywhere  appear, 
but  there  is  no  hint  of  his  ever  having  worn  it. 

If  from  these  external  peculiarities  we  turn  to 
the  internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  and  to  the 
results  which  they  produced  on  their  contemporaries, 
the  differences  which  they  present  are  highly  in- 
structive. Elijah  was  emphatically  a  destroyer. 
His  mission  was  to  slay  and  to  demolish  whatever 
opposed  or  interfered  with  the  rights  of  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  nation  had  adopted  a  god 
of  power  and  force,  and  they  were  shown  that  he 
was  feebleness  itself  compared  with  the  God  whom 
they  ha-d  forsaken.  But  after  Elijaii  the  destroyer 
comes  Elisha  the  healer.  "  There  shall  not  be  dew 
nor  .rain  these  years "  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
one.  "  There  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  dearth 
or  ban-en  land-"  is  the  first  miracle  of  the  other. 
What  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  Elijah  when 
not  engaged  in  the  actual' service  of  his  mission  we 
have  unhappily  no  means  of  knowing.     Like  most 
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^  The  ordinary  meaning  put  upon  this  phrase  (see, 
for  example,  J.  H.Newman,  Subj.  oftlieDay,  p.  191)  is 
thatElisha  possessed  double  the  power  of  Elijah.  This, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  renderings  of  the  Vulgate 
and  Lubber,  and  adopted  by  a  long  series  of  commen- 
tators from  S.  Ephraem  Syrus  to  Pastor  Krummacher, 
would  appear  not  to  be  the  real  force  of  the  words. 

D^JK'  ''Q,   literally  "a  mouth  of  two  "—a  double 

mouthful — is  the  phrase  employed  in  Deut.  xxi.  17 
to  denote  the  amount  of  a  father's  goods  which  were 


men  of  strong   stern   character,  he  had  probably 

affections  no  less  strong.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  practice  of 
that  beneficence  which  is  so  strikingly  characteristic 
of  Elisha,  and  which  comes  out  at  almost  every  step 
of  his  career.  Stiil  more  impossible  is  it  to  con- 
ceive hita  exercising  the  tolerance  towards  the  per- 
son and  the  refigion  of  foreigners  for  which  Elisha  is 
remarkable, — in  communication,  for  example,  with 
Naaman  or  Hazael;  in  the  one  case  calming  with 
a  word  of  peace  the  scruples  of  the  new  proselyte, 
anxious  to  reconcile  the  due  homage  to  Kimmon 
with  his  allegiance  to  Jehovah ;  in  the  other 
case  contemplating  with  teai-s,  but  still  with 
teai's  only,  the  evil  which  the  future  king  of 
Syria  was  to  bring  on  his  country.  That  Baal- 
worship  was  prevalent  in  Israel  even  after  the 
efforts  of  Elijah,  and  that  Samaria  was  its  chief 
seat,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  narrative  of  Jehu 
to  assm-e  us  (2  K.  x.  18-27),  but  yet  not  one  act 
or  word  in  disapproval  of  it  is  recorded  of  Elisha. 
True,  he  could  be  as  zealous  in  his  feelings  and  as 
cutting  in  his  words  as  Elijah.  "  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee?"  says  he  to  the  son  of  Ahab — "  this 
sou  of  a  murderer,"  as  on  another  occasion  he  called 
him — "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  get  thee  to 
the  prophets  of  thy  father  and  to  the  prophets  of 
thy  mother.  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth  before 
whom  I  stand" — the  very  foi-mula  of  Elijah — 
"  sLuely  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the  presence  of 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  I  would  not  look  toward 
thee  nor  see  thee  I"  But  after  this  expression  of 
wrath  he  allows  himself  to  be  calmed  by  the  music 
of  the  minstrel,  and  ends  by  giving  the  three  kings 
the  counsel  which  frees  them  from  their  difficulty. 
So  also  he  smites  the  host  of  the  Syrians  with 
blindness,  but  it  is  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose  ; 
and  the  adventure  concludes  by  his  preparing  great 
provision  for  them,  and  sending  these  enemies  of 
Israel  and  worshippers  of  false  gods  back  unharmed 
to  their  master. 

In  considering  these  differences  the  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that,  notwithstanding  their  gi-eater 
extent  and  greater  detail,  the  notices  of  Elisha  really 
convey  a  much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the  man  than 
those  of  Elijah.  The  prophets  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
— both  the  predecessors  of  Elisha,  Kite  Samuel  and 
Elijah,  and  his  successors,  like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
— are  represented  to  us  as  preachers  of  righteousness, 
or  champions  of  Jehovah  against  false  gods,  or 
jadges  and  deliverers  of  their  country,  or  counsellors 
of  their  sovereign  in  times  of  peril  and  difficulty. 
Their  miracles  and  wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as 
means  towards  these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the  most 
complete  subordination  thereto.  But  with  Elisha, 
as  he  is  pictured  in  these  narratives,  the  case  is 
completely  reversed.  With  him  the  miracles  ai-e 
evei-ything,  the  prophet's  work  nothing.  The  man 
who  was  for  years  the  intimate  companion  of  Elijah, 
on  whom  Elijah's  mantle  descended,  and  who  was 
gifted  with  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,*^  appears 


the  right  and  token  of  a  firstborn  son.  'Thus  the  gift 
of  the  "  double  portion"  of  Elijah's  spirit  was  but 
the  legitim.ate  conclusion  of  the  act  of  adoption  which 
began  with  the  casting  of  the  mantle  at  Abel-meholah 
years  before.  This  explanation  is  given  by  Grotius 
and  others.  ,(See  Keil  ad  loc.)  Ewald  {Oesch.  iii. 
507)  gives  it  as  nur  ZwddHUel^  und  auch  diesekaum 
— ^two-thirds,  and  hardly  that.  For  a  curious  calcu- 
lation by  S.  Peter  Damianus,  that  Elijah  performed 
12  miracles  and  Elisha  24,  see  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
July  20. 
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in  these  records  chiefiy  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a 
predicter  of  futm-e  events,  a  revealer  of  seoj'ets,  and 
things  happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance. 
The  working  of  wonders  seems  to  be  a  natural  ac- 
companiment of  false  religions,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Baal-worship  of"  Samaria  and  Jezreel  was 
not  free  from  such  arts.  The  story  of  1'  K.  xxii. 
shows  that  even  before  Elisha's  time  the  prophets 
had  come  to  be  looked  uppn  as  divinei-s,  and  were 
consulted,,  not  on  iquestions  of  truth  and  justice,  nor 
even  as  depositaries  of  the  purposes  and  will  of  the 
Deity,  but  as  able  to  foretell  how  an  adventure  or 
a  project  was  likely  to  turn  out,  whether  it  might 
be  embarked  in  without  personal  danger  oi-  Joss. 
But  if  tliis  degi-adation  is  inherent  in  false  worship, 
it  is  no  less  a  principle  in  true  religion  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  state  of  things  jjready  existing, 
and  out  of  the  forms  of  the  alien  or  the  false  to 
produce  the  power  of  the  true.*^  And  thus  Elisha 
appears  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  habits  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  He  wrought,  without  reward 
and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and  restorations 
for  which  the  soothsayers  of  Baalzebub  at  Ekron 
were  consulted  in  vain :  he  warned  his  sovereign 
of  dangers  from  the  Syrians  which  the  whole  four 
hundred  of  his  prophets  had  not  succeeded  in  pre- 
dicting to  Ahab,  and  thus  in  one  sense  we  may  say 
that  no  less  signally  than  Elijah  he  vanquished  the 
false  gods  on  their  own  field.  But  still  even  with 
this  allowance  it  is  difficult  to  help  believing  that 
the  anecdotes  of  his  life  (if  the  word  may  be  per- 
mitted, for  we  cannot  be  said  to  possess  his  bio- 
graphy) were  thrown  into  their  present  shape  at 
a  later  period,  wheu  the  idea  of  a  prophet  had  been 
lowered  from  its  ancient  elevation  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  worker  of  wonders.  A  biographer  who  held  this 
lower  idea  of  a  prophet's  function  would  regard  the 
higher  duties  above  alluded  to  as  comparatively 
unworthy  of  notice,  and  would  omit  all  mention 
of  them  accordingly.  In  the  eulogium  of  Elisha 
contained  in  the  catalogue  of  worthies  of  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  12-14 — the  only  later  mention  of  him  save 
the  passing  allusion  of  Luke  iv.  27 — this  view  is 
more  strongly  brought  out  than  in  the  earlier  nar- 
rative : — "  Whilst  he  lived,  he  was  not  moved  by 
the  presence  of  any  prince,  neither  could  any  bring 
him  into  subjection.  No  word  could  overcome  him,- 
and  after  his  death  his  body  prophesied.  He  did 
Wonders  in  his  life,  and  at  his  death  were  his  works 
marvellous." 

But  there  are  other  considerations  from  which 
the  incompleteness  of  these  records  of  Elisha  may 
be  inferred: — (1.)  The  absence  of  mai'ks  by  which 
to  determine  the  dates  of  the  various  occuri*ences. 
The  "king  of  Israel"  is  continually  mentioned, 
but  we  ai*e  left  to  infer  what  king  is  intended 
(li  K.  V.  5,  6,  7,  &c.,  vi.  8,  9,  21,  26,  vii.  2,  viii. 
3,  5,  6,  &c.).  This  is  the  case  even  in  the  story 
of  the  important  events  of  Naaman's  cure,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan.  The  only 
exceptions  ai'e  iii.  12  (comp,  6),  and  the  nairative 

'  See  Stanley's  Ccmterhury  Sermons,  p.  820. 

^  The  figures  given  above  are  arrived  at  as 
follows : — 

Ahab's  roign  after  Elisha's  call,  say     4  years. 

Ahiizijih's  do.   .■ 2     „ 

Joram'fl  do 12     ,, 

Jehu's  do 28  „ 

Jeboahiiz'H  do 17     ,, 

Joabh,  before  Elisha's  death,  say  .  .     2     „       * 
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of  the  visit  of  Jehoash  (xiii.  14,  &c.),  but  this 
latter  story  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  disan-angement 
of  these  records,  occuiTing  as  it  does  after  the  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  13),  and  being 
followed  by  an  account  of  occurrences  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoahaz  his  father  (ver.  22,  23).  (2.)  The 
absence  of  chronological  sequence  in  the  narratives. 
The  story  of  the  Shunaramite  embraces  a  lengthened 
period,  from  before  the  birth  of  the  child  till  he  was 
some  years  old.  Gehazi's  familiar  communication  with 
the  king,  and  therefore  the  stoiy  which  precedes  it 
(viii.  1,  2),  must  have  occun'ed  before  he  was  struck 
with  leprosy,  though  placed  long  after  the  relation 
of  that  event  (v.  27).  (3.)  The  dilferent  stories 
are  not  connected  by  the  iorm  of  words  usually 
employed  in  the  consecutive  nan-ative  of  these 
books.  (See  Keil,  Kings,  348,  where  other  indi- 
cations will  be  found.) 

With  this  preface  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  several  occurrences  presei*ved  to  us  in  the  life 
of  the  prophet. 

The  call  of  Elisha  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
This  embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than  65  years, 
for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of 
"prophet  in  Israel"  (2  K.  v.  8).e 

1.  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell  h  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and 
was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  "  sons  of  the 
prophets  "  (2  K.  ii.  5, 15).  No  one  who  has  visited 
the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  perennial  springs 
which,  rising,  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  Qua- 
rantania  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across 
the  plain  towards  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at 
the  hottest  season,  the  richest  and  most  grateful 
vegetation  over  what  would  otherwise  be  a  bare 
tract  of  sandy  soil.  At  the  time  in  question  part 
at  least  of  this  charm  was  wanting.  One  of  the 
springs  was  noxious — had  some  properties  which 
rendered  it  unfit  for  drinking,  and  also  prejudicial 
to  the  land  (ii.  19,  D*j;'1  =  bad,  A.  V.  "naught"). 
At  the  request  of  the  men  of  Jericho  Elisha 
remedied  this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a  new  vessel, 
and  cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv. 
8,  §3)  to  the  present  (Saewulf,  Mod.  Trav.  17  ; 
Maudeville;  Maundrell;  Rob.  i.  554,  5),  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  cm-e  has  been  attached  to  the  large  spring 
N.W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now  bears, 
probably  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the  naine 
of  Ai)i  es-Sult&n) 

2.  We  next  meet'  with  Elisha  at  Bethel,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  on  his  way  from  Jericho 
to  Mount  Cai-mel  (2  K.  ii.  23).  His  last  visit 
had  been  made  in  company  with  Elijah  on  their 
road  down  to  the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  Sons  of  the 
prophets  resided  there,  but  still  it  was  the  seat  of 


Out  of  the  above  Elijah  lived  probably  9  years  ;  the 
4  of  Ahab,  the  2  of  Ahaziah,  and.  say  3  of  Joram  : 
which  leaves  56  years  from  the  ascent  of  Elijah  to  the 
death  of  Elisha. 

^  Hebr.  y^''  ;  A.  V.  generally  "  dwelt,"  but  here 
"  tarried."     "  ^ 

^  This,  or  Ain  Bajla,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
is  probably  the  spring  intended  by  Scott  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Tal'muan,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Dia- 
mond of  the  Desert."  But  liis  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy is  evidently  most  imperfect. 
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the  calf-woi-ship,  and  therefore  a  prophet  of  Jehovah 
might  expect  to  meet  with  insult,  especially  if  not 
so  well  known  and  so  fonnidahle  as  Elijah.  The 
road  to  the  town  winds  up  the  defile  of  the  Wcidij 
Suioeinit,  under  tlie  hill  which  still  hears  what  in 
all  probabihty  are  the  rains  of  Ai,  and  which,  even 
now  retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  date  shaded 
by  a  forest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  savage  animals.'^ 
Here  the  boys  of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting, 
as  they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.  In  the  short- 
trimmed  locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they  to  recog- 
nise the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with  whose  shaggy 
hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders  they  were  all 
familiar  ?  So  with  the  license  of  the  Eastern 
children  they  scoff  at  the  new  comer  as  he  walks 
by — "Go  up,'"  roundliead !  go  up,  roundhead!" 
For  once  Elisha  assumed  the  sternness  of  his  master. 
He  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe  which 
followed.  The  destruction  of  these  children  has 
been  always  felt  to  be  a  difficulty.  It  is  so  entirely 
different  from  anything  elsewhere  recorded  of  Elisha 
— the  one  exception  of  severity  in  a  life  of  mildness 
and  beneficence — that  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  con- 
clude that  some  circumstances  have  been  omitted 
in  the  nan-ative,  or  that  some  expression  has  lost 
its  special  force,  which  would  have  explained  and 
justified  the  apparent  disproportion  of  the  punish- 
ment to  the  ofience. 

3.  Elisha  extricates  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  and 
the  kings  of  Jadah  and  Edom,  from  their  difficulty 
in  the  campaign  against  Moab,  arising  from  want 
of  water  (iii.  4-27).  The  revolt  of  Moab  occurred 
very  shortly.after  the  death  of  Ahab  (iii.  5,  comp. 
i.  1),  and  the  campaign  followed  immediately — "  the 
same  day  "  (iii.  6  ;  A.  V.  "  time  ").  The  prophet 
was  with  the  army ;  according  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
ix.  3,  §1),  he  "happened  to  be  in  a  tent  (eri/xe 
Kareo-KTivoja-KdlfS)  outside  the  c<imp  of  Israel." 
Joram  he  refuses  to  hear  except  out  of  respect  for 
Jehoshaphat  the  sei-vant  of  the  true  God  ;  but  a 
minstrel  is  brought,  and  at  the  sound  of  music  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  him,  and  he  predicts 
a  fall  of  rain,  and  advises  a  mode  of  procedure  in 
connexion  therewith  which  results  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  Moab.  This  incident  probably  took 
place  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

4.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
— according  to  Josephus,  of  Obadiah,  the  stewai'd  of 
Ahab  —is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about  to  be 
taken  from  her  and  sold  as  slaves.  She  has  no  pro- 
perty but  a  pot  of  oil.  This  EHsha  causes  (iu  his 
absence,  iv.  5)  to  multiply,  until  the  widow  has 
filled  with  it  all  the  vessels  which  she  could  borrow. 
No  invocation  of  Jehovah  is  mentioned,  nor  any 
place  or  date  of  the  miracle. 

5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Cai-mel  (iv.  8-37).  The  story  divides  itself  into 
two  parts,  separated  from  each  other   by  several 
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''  The  "lion"  and  the  "bear"  are  mentioned  as 
not  uncommon  by  Amos  (v.  19),  who  resided  certainly 
for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  (see 
vii.  10  ;  also  iv.  4  ;  v.  5,  6).  The  word  used  for  the 
"forest"  Is  1J?\  ya'ar,  implying  a  denser  growth 
than  choresh,  more  properly  a  "wood"  (Stanley, 
S.^P.  App.  §73). 

°*  n?V,  "go  up,"  can  hardly,  as  Abarbanel  would 
have  it,  bo  a  scoff  at  the  recent  ascent  of  Elijah,  The 
word  rendered  above  by  "roundhead"  (mp)  is  a 


years,  (a.)  Efisha,  probably  on  his  way  between 
Carmel  and  the  Jordan  valley,  calls  accidentally  at 
Shunem,  now  Solam,  a  village  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Jebel  ed  Dahy,  the  little  Hermou  of 
modern  travellers,,  Here  he  is  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a  woman  of  substance,  apparently  at  that 
time  ignorant  of  the  character  of  her  guest.  Thcj-e 
is  no  occasion  here  to  quote  the  details  of  this 
chaiTning  narrative,  or  the  manner  in  which,  as  a 
recompense  for  her  care  of  the  Prophet,  she  was 
saved  from  that  childless  condition  which  was 
esteemed  so  great  a  calamity  by  every  Jewish  wife, 
and  pemoitted  to  "  embrace  a  son." 

{b.)  An  inteiwal  has  elapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his  father 
to  the  corn-field,  where  the  har\'est  is  proceeding. 
The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  too  powerfid 
for  him,  and  he  is  canied  home  to  his  mother  only 
to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of  their  loss  to 
her  husband,  but  depositing  her  child  on  the  bed 
of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him 
to  Mount  Carmel.  The  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  at  least  four  hours'  ride ;  but  she  is 
mounted  on  the  best  ass  ^  in  the  stable,  and  she  does 
not  slacken  rein.  Elisha  is  on  one  of  the  heights  of 
Carmel  commanding  the  road  to  Shunem,  and 
from  his  position  opposite  to  her  (T33D)  he  recog- 
nises in  the  distance  the  figure  of  the  regular 
attendant  at  the  services  which  he  holds  here  at 
"new  moon  and  sabbath"  (comp.  ver.  23 J.  He 
sends  Gchazi  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the 
reason  of  her  unexpected  visit.  But  her  disti'ess  is 
for  the  ear  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant, 
and  she  presses  on  till  she  comes  up  to  the  place 
where  Elisha  himself  is  stationed,*^  then  throwing 
herself  down  in  her  emotion  she  clasps  him  by  the 
feet.  Misinterpreting  this  action,  or  perhaps  with 
an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  unholiness  of  a  woman, 
Gehazi  attempts  to  thrust  her  away.  But  the 
prophet  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human  nature 
to  aUow  this — "  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is  vexed 
within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath  hid  it  from  me,  and 
hath  not  told  me."  "  And  she  said  " — with  i^e 
enigmatical  foi-m  of  Oriental  speech — "  did  I  desire 
a  son  of  my  lord  ?  did  I  not  say  do  not  deceive 
me  ?  "  No  explanation  is  needed  to  tell  Elisha  the 
exact  state  of  the  case.  The  heat  of  th^  season  will 
allow  of  no  delay  in  taking  the  necessary  steps, 
and  Gehazi  is  at  once  despatched  to  ran  back  to 
Shunem  with  the  utmost  speed.P  He  takes  the 
prophet's  walking-staff  in  his  hand  which  he  is  to 
lay  on  the  face  of  the  child.  The  mother  and 
Misha  follow  in  haste.  Before  they  reach  the  vil- 
lage the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious,  summer  after- 
noon must  have  set.  Gehazi  meets  them  on  the 
road,  but  he  has  no  reassuring  report  to  give,  the 
placing  of  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the  dead  boy  had 
called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then  Elisha  entei-s  the 
house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamber,  "  and  he  shut 
the  door  on  them  twain,  and  prayed  unto  Jehovah." 


peculiar  Hebrew  term  for  shortness  of  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  as  distinguished  from  1135,  bald  in 
front ;  A.  V.  "  forehead-bald."  This  is  due  to  EwiUd 
(iii.  512). 

"  pn^n  =  "the  she-ass."  She-asses  were,  and 
still  are,  most  esteemed  in  the  East. 

"  The  A.  V.  in  iv.  37,  perversely  renders  inn, 
"the  mount,"  by  "the  lull,"  thus  obscuring  Ihe 
connexion  with  ver.  25,  "  Mount  Carmel." 

P  "  Gird  up  thy  loins  and  go." 
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It  was  what  Elijah  had  done  on  a  similar  occasion, 
and  in  this  and  his  subsequent  proceedings  Elisha 
was  probably  following  a  method  which  he  had 
heard  of  from  his  master.  The  child  is  restored  to 
life,  the  mother  is  called  in,  and  again  falls  at  the 
feet  of  the  prophet,  though  with  what  diflerent 
emotions — "  and  she  took  up  her  son  and  went 
out." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  fix  its  date 
with  reference  to  other  events.  We  here  first 
encounter  Gehazi  the  "  servant "  of  the  man  of 
God.*^  It  must  of  course  have  occuiTed  before  the 
events  of  viii.  1-6,  and  therefore  before  the  cure 
of  Naaman,  when  Gehazi  became  a  leper. 

6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently  at 
a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv.  38-41). 
The  sous  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round  him.  It 
is  a  time  of  famine,  possibly  the  same  seven  years' 
scarcity  which  is  mentioned  in  viii.  1,  2,  and  during 
which' the  Shunammite  woman  of  the  preceding 
story  migrated  to  the  Philistine  country.  The  food 
of  the  party  must  consist  of  any  heibs  that  can  be 
found.  The  great  caldron  is  put  on  at  the  com- 
mand of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the  company  brings  his 
blanket  (^33  ;  not  "lap"  as  in  A,  V.)  full  of  such 

wild  vegetables  as  he  has  collected,  and  empties  it 
into  the  pottage.  But  no  sooner  have  they  begun 
their  meal  than  the  taste  betrays  the  presence  of 
some  noxious  herb/  and  they  cry  out,  "  there  is 
death  in  the  pot,  oh  man  of  God  ! "  In  this  case 
the  cm-ewas  etfected  by  meal  which  Elisha  cast  into 
the  stew,  in  the  caldron.  Here  again  there  is  no 
invocation  of  the  name  of  Jehovah. 

7.  (iv,  42-44:).  This  in  aU  probability  belongs 
to  the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as 
the  preceding.  A  man  from  Baal-shalisha  brings 
the  man  of  God  a  present  of  the  first-fruits,  which 
under  the  law  (Num.  xviii.  8, 12,  Deut.  xviii.  3,  4) 
were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary 
— 20  loaves  of  the  new  barley,  and  some  delicacy, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  is  disputed,  but  which 
seems  most  likely  to  have  been  roasted  ears  of  corn 
not  fully  ripe,*  brought  with  care  in  a  sack  or  bag.* 
This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word  of  Jehovah 
rendered  more  than  sufficient  for  a  hundred  men. 

This  is  ope  of  the  instances  in  which  Elisha  is 
the  first  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  the  miracles 
of  Christ. 

The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  gives  gi-eat  suppoil 
to  the  supposition  that  the  Gilgal  mentioned  here 
(ver.  38)  as  being  frequented  by.  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  therefore  the  same  place  with  that 
ip  ii.  1,  was  not  that  near  Jericho  ;  since  Baal- 
shalisha  or  Beth-shalisha  is  fixed  by  Eusebius  at 
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fifteen  Roman  miles  north  of  Lydda,  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  we  still  find  the  name  of  Giigal 
lingering  as  Jiljilieh.     [GiLCML.] 

8.  The  simple  records  of  these  domestic  incidents 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now  inter- 
rupted by  an  occurrence  of  a  more  important  cha- 
racter (v.  1-27). 

The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Syria,  to  whom 
his  country  was  indebted  for  some  signal  success," 
was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  in  its  most 
malignant  fonn,  the  white  variety  (v.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  disqualified  him  from  all 
employment  and  all  intercourse  (2  K.  xv.  5  ;  2 
Chr.  xxvi.  20,  21).  But  in  Syria  no  such  practice 
appears  to  have  prevailed  ;  Naaman  was  still  a 
"  gi-eat  man  with  his  master,"  "  a  man  of  counte- 
nance." One  of  the  members  of  his  establishment 
is  an  Israelite  girl,  kidnapped  by  the  marauders" 
of  Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  border,  and 
she  brings  into  that  Syrian  household  the  fame  of 
the  name  and  skill  of  Elisha.  "The  prophet  in 
Samaria,"  who  had  raised  the  dead,  would,  if 
brought  "  face  to  face "  ^  with  the  patient,  have 
no  difficulty  in  curing  even  this  dreadful  leprosy. 
The  news  is  communicated  by  Naaman  himself' 
to  the  king.  Benhadad  had  yet  to  learn  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  Elisha.  He  writes  to  the 
king  of  Israel  a  letter  veiy  characteristic  of  a 
military  prince,  and  curiously  recalling  words 
uttered  by  anoliher  mifitary  man  in  reference  to 
the  cure  of  his  sick  servant  many  centuries  later— 
"  I  say  to  this  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  my 
servant  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it."  "And  now" 
— so  ran  Benhadad's  letter  after  the  usual  com- 
phmentary  introduction  had  probably  opened  the 
communication — "  and  now,  when  this  letter  is 
come  unto  thee,  behold  I  have  sent  Naaman,  my 
slave,  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  recover  him  oi 
his  leprosy."  With  this  letter,  and  with  a  present, 
in  which  the  rich  fabrics,"  for  which  Damascus  has 
been  always  in  modern  times  so  famous,  form  a 
conspicuous  feature,  and  with  a  full  retinue  of. 
attendants  (13,  15,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to 
Samai-ia.  The  king  of  Israel — his  name  is  not 
given,  but  it  was  probably  Joram — is  dismayal  at 
the  communication.  He  has  but  one  idea,  doubt- 
leas  the  result  of  too  frequent  experience — "  Consider 
how  this  man  seeketh  a  quaiTcl  against  me ! " 
The  occurrence  soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet, 
and  with  a  certain  dignity  he  "  sends"  to  the  king — 
"  Let  him  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there 
is  a  prophet  in  Israel."  To  the  house  of  Elisha 
Naaman  goes  with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  ''  hoi-ses 
and  chariot"  of  the  Sp'ian  general  fixing  themselves 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  chronicler.    Elisha 


•i  "IVJ,  i-  e.  the  lad  or  youth,  a  totally  different 
term  to  that  by  which  the  relation  of  Elisha  to  Elijah 
is  designated — see  above ;  though  the  latter  is  also 
occasionally  applied  to  Gehazi. 

'  For  a  full  discussion,  of  the  nature  of  this  herb 
see  the  article  "Pakyoth"  by  the  late  Dr.  Forbes  Royle 
in  Kitto's  Cyclop.  One  kind  of  small  gourd  has  re- 
ceived the  name  Vucumis  proplietarum  in  allusion  to 
this  circumstance  ;  but  Dr.  R.  inclines  to  favour 
G.  colocijnthis,  the  colocynth,  or  Momordica  elateriiim, 
the  squirting  cucumber.     Tliis'is  surely  impossible. 

•  The  Hebrew  expression  PD13  seems  to  be  ellip- 
tical for  '3  t^"l5  (Lev.  ii.  U  j"  A.  V,  "  green  ears  of 
corn").  The  same  ellipsis  occurs  in  Lev.  sxiii.  14 
lA.V.  "greenears") .  The  old  Hebrew  interpretation 
is  "tender  and  fresh  ears."     Gescnius  (/Vtes.  713) 


makes  it  out  to  be  grains  or  grits.  The  passage  in  Lev. 
ii.  14,  compared  with  the  common  practice  of  the  East 
in  the  present  day,  suggests  the  meaning  given  above. 
'  I'lVp'S  ;  LXX,  TT^pa.  The  wordoccurs  only  here. 
The  meaning  given  above  is  recognized  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  versions  and  by  Gesenius,  and  is  stated  in 
the  margin  of  A.  V. 

'^  The  tradition  of  tfie  Jews  is  that  it  was  Naaman 
who  killed  Ahah  [Midrash  TehilUm,  p.  29  6,  on  Ps. 
Ixxviii). 

»  Hebr.  D^*l-n3  *•  e.,  plunderers,  always  for  irre- 
gular parties  of  marauders. 

y  So  the  Hebrew.     A.  V.  "  with." 

^  A.  V.  "  ouc  went  in"  is  quite  gratuitous.     , 

"  The  word  used  is  Ei^-ll?   -  a  dress  of  ceremony. 
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still  keeps  in  the  background,  and  while  Naamau 
stands  at  the  doorway,  contents  himself  with  send- 
ing out  a  messenger  with  the  simple  direction  to 
bathe  seven  times  in  the  Jordan.  The  independent 
behavionr  of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
prescription — not  only  devoid  of  any  ceremonial, 
but  absolutely  insulting  to  the  native  of  a  city 
which  boasted,  as  it  still  boasts,  of  the  finest  water- 
supply  of  any  city  of  the  East,  all  combined  to 
enrage  Najunan.  His  slaves,  howevei',  knew  how 
to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper 
of  their  master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes  down 
to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  si^ven  times,  "  and 
his  flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child, 
and  he  was  clean."  His  first  business  after  his 
cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor.  He  returns  with 
his  whole  following  (113110,  i.  e.  "host,"  or 
"  camp  "),  and  this  time  he  will  not  be  denied  the 
presence  of  Elisha,  but  making  his  way  in,  '  and 
standing  before  him,  he  gi'atefully  acknowledges 
the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to 
accept  the  present  which  he  has  brought  from 
Damascus.  But  Elisha  is  finn,  and  refuses  the 
offer,  though  repeated  with  the  strongest  adjuration. 
Naaman,  having  adopted  Jehovah  as  his  God,  begs 
to  be  allowed  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of 
His  favomed  country,  of  which  to  make  an  altar. 
He  then  consults  Elisha  on  a  difficulty  which  he 
foresees.  How  is  he,  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  to  act 
when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  god  Kimmon?  He  must  bow  before  the 
god  ;  will  Jehovah  pardon  this  disloyalty  ?  Elisha's 
answer  is  "  Go  in  peace,"  and  with  this  farewell 
the  caravan  moves  off.  But  Gehazi,  the  attendant 
of  Elisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to 
".scape  him.  "  As  Jehovah  liveth" — an  expression, 
in  the  lips  of  this  vulgar  Israelite,  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  ofl>-repeated  Wallah — *'  by  God  "■ — of 
the  modern  Arabs,  "I  will  run. after  this  Syrian 
and  take  somewhat  of  him."  So  he  frames  a 
story  by  which  the  generous  Xaaman  is  made  to 
send  back  with  him  to  Elisha's  house  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went  in 
and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so 
deceived.  His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant 
through  the  whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest 
details,  and  he  visits  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous 
punishment  of  the  leprosy,  fi-om  which  he  has  just 
relieved  Naaman. 

This  cm-e  of  leprosy — the  only  one  which  he 
effected  (Lukeiv.  27) — is  a  second  miracle  in  which 
EUsha,  and  Elisha  only,  anticipated  our  Lord.** 

The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  at 
least  seven  years  after  the  raising  of  the  Shunanunite's 
son.  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  viii.  4, 
with  1,  2,  3.  Gehazi*s  familial-  conversation  with 
the  king  must  have  taken  place  before  he  was  a 
leper. 

9.  (vi.  1-7).  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets, but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be  changed, 
and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during  the  residence 
of  Elisha  there.  Whether  fi'om  the  increase  of  the 
scholars  consequent  on  the  estimation  in  which  the 
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master  was  held,  or  from  some  other  caase,  their 
habitation  had  become  too  small — "the  place  in 
which  we  sit  before  thee  is  too  narrow  for  us." 
They  will  therefore  move  to  the  close  ntiighbour- 
hood  of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting  down  beams — 
each  man  one,  as  with  curious  minuteness  the  text 
relates-^make  there  a  new  dwelling-place.  Why 
Jordan  was  selected  is  not  apparent.  Possibly 
for  its  distance  from  the  distractions  of  Jericho — 
possibly  the  bpot  was  one  sanctified  by  the  crossing 
of  Israel  with  the  ark,  or  of  Elijah,  only  a  few 
years  before.  Urged  by  his  disciples  the  man  of  Cod 
consents  to  accompany  them.  When  they  reach 
the  Jordan,  descending  to  the  level  of  the  stream, 
they  commence  felling  the  trees  "  of  the  dense 
belt  of  wood  in  immediate  contact  with  the  water, 
[JonoAisr.]  As  one  of  them  was  cutting  at  a  tree 
overhanging  the  stream,  the  iron  of  his  axe  (a  bor- 
rowed tool)  flew  off  and  sank  into  the  water.  His 
cry  soon  brought  the  man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The 
stream  of  the  Jordan  is  deep  up  td  the  very  bank, 
especially  when  the  water  is  so  low  a-s  to  leave  the 
wood  dry,  and  is  moreover  so  turbid  that  search 
would  be  useless.  But  the  place  at  which  the  lost 
axe  entered  the  water  is  shown  to  Elisha ;  he 
breaks  off**  a  stick  and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and 
the  iron  appears  on  the  surface,  and  is  recovered  by 
its  possessor.  No  appeal  to  Jehovah  is  recorded 
here. 

10.  (vi.  8-23).  Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Dothan, 
halfway  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jezreel. 
The  incursions  of  the  Syrian  marauding  bands  ^ 
(comp.  V.  2)  still  continue  :  but  appai'ently  witli 
greater  boldness,  and  pushed  even  into  places  which 
the  king  of  Israel  is  accustomed  to  frequent.*"  But 
their  manceuvres  are  not  hid  from  the  man  of  God, 
and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king  "  not  once 
nor  twice."  So  baffled  were  the  Syrians  by  these 
repeated  failures,  as  to  make  their  king  suspect 
treachery  in  his  own  camp.  But  the  true  explana- 
tion is  given  by  one  of  his  own  people — possibly  one 
of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  cure  wiought  on 
Naaman,  and  could  conceive  no  power  too  great  to 
ascribe  to  so  gifted  a  person :  '*  Elisha,  the  prophet 
in  Israel,  telleth  the  khig  of  Israel  the  words  that 
thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber."  So  powerful 
a  magician  must  be  seized  without  delay,  and  a 
strong  party  with  chariots  is  despatched  to  effect 
his  capture.  They  march  by  night,  and  before 
morning  take  up  their  station  round  the  base  of  the 
eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan  still  stand, 
Elisha's  servant — not  Gehazi,  but  apparently  a  new 
comer,  unacquainted  with  the  powers  gf  his  master 
— is  the  first  to  discover  the  danger.  But  Elisha 
remains  unmoved  by  his  fears  ;  and  at  his  request 
the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened  to  behold  the 
spiiitual  guards  which  are  protecting  them,  horaes 
and  chariots  of  fire  filling  the  whole  of  the  mountain. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  Ehsha  again  prays  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  warriors  are 
struck  blind.  He  then  descends,  and  offers  to  lead 
them  to  the  person  and  the  place  which  they  seek. 
He  conducts  them  to  Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer 
of  the  prophet,  their  sight  is  restored,  and  they  find 


''  The  case  of  Miriam  (Num.  xii.  10-15)  is  different. 
Human  agency  appears  to  have  done  nothing  towards 
her  cure. 

<=  So  the  Hebrew,  D^Wll. 

■  •'     T 

ti  The  Hebrew  word  ^Vp  occurs  only  once  besides 
this  place.  Its  exact  force  is  not  clear,  but  the  LXX. 
render  it  aniKfLtre,  "  he  pinched  off." 


^  Dn-llil,  always  with  tlie  force  of  irrfegular 
ravaging.     See  ver.  23. 

'  The  expression  is  pecuUar — "  beware  thou,  pass 
not  by  such,  a  place."  Josephus  (ix.  4,  §3)  says  that 
the  king  was  Obliged  to  give  up  hunting  in  conse- 
quence. 
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themselves  not  in  a  retired  country  village,  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  capital  of  Israel,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  and  his  troops.  His  enemies  thus 
completely  in  his  grasp,  the  king  of  Israel  is  eager 
to  destroy  them.  "  Shall  I  slay?  shall  I  slay,  my 
father?"  But  the  end  of  Elisha  has  been  answered 
when  he  has  shown  the  Syrians  how  futile  are  all 
their  attempts  against  his  superior  power.  "  Thou 
shalt  not  slay.  Thou  mayests  slay  those  whom 
thou  hast  taken  captive  in  lawful  right,  but  not 
these :  feed  them,  and  send  them  away  to  their 
master."  After  such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising 
.  that  the  marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops 


11.  (vi.24 — vii.  2).  But  the  king  of  Syria  could 
not  rest  under  such  dishonour.  He  abandons  his 
marauding  system,  and  gathers  a  regular  anny, 
with  which  he  lays  siege  to  Samaria.  The  awful 
extremities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
were  driven  need  not  here  be  recalled.  Roused  by 
an  encounter  with  an  incident  more  ghastly  than 
all,  and  which  remained  without  parallel  in  Jewish 
records  till  the  unspeakable  horroi-s  of  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  J?. /.  v.  10,  §3;  13,§7,&c.), 
the  king  vents  his  wrath  on  the  prophet,  probably 
as  having  by  his  share  in  the  last  transaction,''  or  in 
some  other  way  not  recorded,  provoked  the  invasion ; 
possibly  actuated  by  the  spite  with  which  a  weak  bad 
man  in  difficult)'  often  regards  one  better  and  stronger 
than  bimself.  The  king's  name  is  not  stated  in  the 
Bible,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  is 
correct  in  giving  it  as  Joram  ;  and  in  keeping  with 
this  is  his  employment  of  the  same  oath  which  his, 
mother  Jezebel  used  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar 
(1  K.  six.  2),  *'  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if 
the  head  of  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  shall  stand  on 
him  this  day."  No  sooner  is  the  word  out  of  the 
king's  mouth  than  his  emissary  starts  to  execute 
the  sentence.  Elisha-  is  in  his  house,  and  round  him 
are  seated  the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless  receiving 
some  word  of  comfoi-t  or  guidance  in  their  sore 
calamity.  He  receives  a  miraculous  intimation  of 
the  danger.  Ere  the  messenger  could  reach,  the 
house,  he  said  to  his  companions,  "  See  how  this 
son  of  a  murderer '  hath  sent  to  take  away  my 
head  !  Shut  the  door,  and  keep  him  from  entering : 
even  now  1  hear  the  sound  of  his  master's  feet 
behind  him,  hastening  to  stay  the  result  of  his  rash 
exclamation  !"  ^  As  he  says  the  words  the  mes- 
senger arrives  at  the  door,  followed  immediately,  as 
the  prophet  had  predicted,  by  the  king  and  by  one 
of  his  officers,  the  lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned. 
What  follows  is  very  graphic.  The  king's  hereditary 
love  of  Baal  bursts  forth,  and  he  cries,  "  This  evil 
is  from  Jehovah,"  the  ancient  enemy  of  my  house, 
"  why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah  any  longer  ?"  To 
this  Elisha  answei-s:  "  Heai'  the  word  of  Jehovah" 
—  He  who  has  sent  famine  can  also  send  plenty — 
"  to-morrow  at  this  time  shall  a  measure  of  fine 
flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of 
barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  this  very  city." 
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"  This  is  folly,"  says  the  officer :  "  even  if  Jehovah 
were  to  make  windows  in  heaven  and  pour  down 
the  provisions,  it  could  not  be."  "  It  can,  it  shall," 
replies  Elisha ;  *'  and  you,  you  shall  see  it  all,  but 
shall  not  live  even  to  taste  it." 

12.  (^nii.  1-G).  We  now  go  back  several  yeai-s  to 
an  incident  connected  with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  at 
a  period  antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and  the 
transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1,  27), 

Elisha  had  been  made  aware  of  a  famine  which 
Jehovah  was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  seven 
years ;  and  he  had  waixed  Ins  fiiesd  the  Shunammite 
thereof  that  she  might  provide  for  her  safety.  Ac- 
coidihgly  she  had  left  Shunem  with  her  family, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
that  is  in  the  rich  com-gi'owing  plain  on  the  sea- 
coa-st  of  Judali,  where  secui'e  from  want  she  re- 
mained during  the  dearth.  At  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  that 
duiing  her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-land 
attached  to  it — the  corn-fields  of  the  former  story — 
had  been  appropriated  by  some  other  person.  In 
Eastern  countries  kings  are  (or  were)  accessible  to 
the  complaints  of  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  to 
a  degi-ee  inconceivable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  world.""  To  the  king  therefore  the  Shu- 
nammite had  recourse,  as  the  widow  of  Tekoah  on 
a  fonner  occasion  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4). 
And  now  occuiTed  one  of  those  i"ai'e  coincidences 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  something 
more  than  mere  chance.  At  the  very  moment 
the  entrance  of  the  woman  and  her  son — clamour- 
ing, as  Oriental  suppliants  alone  clamour,"  for 
her  home  and  her  land — the  king  was  listening 
to  a  recital  by  Gehazi  of  "  all  the  great  things 
which  Elisha  had  done,"  the  crowning  feat  of  all 
being  that  which  he  was  then  actually  relating 
— the  restoration  to  life  of  the  boy  of  Shunem. 
The  woman  was  instantly  recognized  by  Gehazi. 
"  My  lord,  0  king,  this  is  the  woman  and  this  is 
her  son  whom  Elisha  restored  to  life."  From  lier 
own  mouth  the  king  heai'S  the  repetition  of  the 
wonderful  tale,  and,  whether  from  r^ai'd  to  Elisha, 
or  struck  by  the  exti'aordinary  coincidence,  ordere 
her  land  to  be  restored,  with  the  value  of  all  its 
produce  during  her  absence. 

13.  (viii.  7-15).  Hitherto  we  have  met  witli 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We  now 
find  him  at  Damascus.**  He  is  there  to  can-y 
out  the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Boreb  to 
"  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria."  At  the 
time  of  his  arrival  Benhadad  was  prostrate  with 
his  last  illness.  This  mai-ks  the  time  of  tlie 
visit  as  after  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was 
conducted  by  Benhadad  in  pei-son  (comp.  vi.  24-). 
The  memory  of  the  cure  of  Naaman,  and  of  the 
subsequent  disinterestedness  of  the  prophet,  were  no 
doubt  still  fresh  in  Damascus ;  and  no  sooner  does 
he  enter  the  city  than  the  intelligence  is  canied  to 
the  king — "  the  man  of  God  is  come  hither."  The 
king's  fix-st  desire  is  natuitdly  to  ascei-tain  his  own 


s  This  interpretation  is  that  of  the  Targum,  De 
Wctte,  and  others,  and  gives  a  hotter  sense  than 
that  of  the  A.  V.  The  original  will  perhaps  bear 
either. 

^  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §4. 

'  Surely  an  allusion  to  Ahah  (Joram's  father)  and 
Naboth. 

•*  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  4,  §4). 

""  Instances  of  this  are  frequent  in  the  Arabian 
Xights.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  famous  son  of  Jlehcmct 
Mi,  used  to  hold  an  open  court  in  the  gnrden  of  liis 


palace  at  Akka  (Acre),  for  complaints  of  all  kinds  and 
from  all  classes. 

"  pVV  (A.  v.  "cry");  a  word  denoting  great 
vehemence. 

*»  The  traditional  spot  of  his  residence  on  this  occa- 
sion is  shown  in  the  synagogue  at  Jdbar  {?Hobah), 
a  village  about  2  miles  E.  of  Damascus.  The  same 
village,  if  not  the  same  building,  also  contains  the 
cave  in  which  Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens  and  the  tomb 
ofOehaxi  (St:uiley,  412  ;  Quaresmius,  ii.  881 — "  twm 
ct  mcndacia  ITehraeoruni"). 
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fiite;  aud  Hazael,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Naamau,  is  commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  pre- 
sent to  the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on  the 
part  of  his  mastei*,  '  *  Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease  ?" 
The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimensions  ;  a  caravan 
of  40  camels,P  laden  with  the  riches  and  luxuries 
which  that  wealthy  city  could  alone  furnish.  Tbe 
terms  of  Hazael's  adJress  show  the  respect  in  which 
the  prophet  was  held  even  in  this  foreign  and  hostile 
country.  They  are  identical  with  those  in  which 
Naaman  was  addressed  by  his  slaves,  and  in  which 
the  king  of  Israel  in  a  moment  of  the  deepest  giuti- 
tude  and  reverence  had  addreised  Elisha  himself. 
*'  Thy  son  Benhadad  hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying, 
'Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease?'"  The  reply, 
probably  originally  ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain 
in  tbe  present  doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
but  the  general  conclusion  was  unmistakeable : — 
"  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die." 
But  this  was  not  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  the 
prophet.  If  Benhadad  died,  who  would  be  king  in 
his  stead  but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him? 
The  prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears 
of  the  man  of  God.  This  man  was  no  rash  and 
imprudent  leader,  who  could  be  baflled  and  de- 
ceived as  Benhadad  had  so  often  been.  Behind  that 
"steadfast"  impenetrable  countenance  was  a  steady 
courage  and  a  persistent  resolution,  in  which  Elisha 
could  not  bat  foresee  the  greatest  danger  to  his 
couutiy.  Here  was  a  man  who,  give  him  but  the 
power,  would  "oppress"  and  "cut  Israel  shoi-t," 
would  "  thresh  Gilead  with  threshing  instruments  of 
iron,"  and  "  make  them  like  the  dust  by  tlu'eshing" 
as  no  former  king  of  Syria  had  done,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  prophet  would  be  no  longer  alive  to 
warn  and  to  advise.  At  Hazael's  request  Elisha 
confesses  the  reason  of  his  tears.  But  the  prospect 
is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael.  How  silch 
a  career  presented  itself  to  him  may  be  inferred  from 
his  answer.  His  only  doubt  is  the  possibiHty  of  such 
good  fortune  for  one  so  mean.  "  But  what  is  thy 
slave,*^  dog  that  he  is,  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing?"  To  which  Elisha  replies,  "  Jehovah  liath 
showed  me  that  thou  wilt  be  king  over  Syiia." 

Returning  to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only  half 
the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God — "  He  told  me 
that  thou  shouldest  surely  recover."  But  that  was 
the  last  day  of  Benhadad's  life.  From  whose  hand 
he  received  his  death,  or  what  were  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  whether  in  the  bath  as  has 
been  recently  suggested,  we  cannot  tell.''  .  The 
general  inference,  in  accordance  with  the  account 
of  Josephus,  is  that  Hazael  himself  was  the  mur- 
derer, but  the  statement  in  the  text  does  not  neces- 
sarily bear  tha^,  intei^pretation ;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  mention  of  Hazael's  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  conclusion  is  rather  the  reverse. 

14.  (ix.  1-10).     Two  of  the  injunctions  laid  on 
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P  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §6. 

^  The  A.  v.,  by  omitting,  as  usual,  the  definite 
article  before  "  dog,"  and  by  its  punctuation  of  the 
sentence,  completely  misrepresents  the  very  charac- 
teristic turn  of  the  original — given  above — and  also 
differs  from  all  the  versions.  In  tjie  Hebrew  the 
word  "dog"  has  the  force  of  meanness,  in  the  A.  V. 
of  cruelty.  For  a  long  comment  founded  on  the  read- 
ing of  the  A.  v.,  see  S.  Blunt,  Lectures  on  lilisha, 
p.  222,  &c. 

'  The  word  13D?2n,  A.  V.  "a  thick  cloth,"  has 
been  variously  conjectured  to  be  a  carpet,  a  mosquito- 
net  (Michaelis),  and  a  btith-mattress.  The  last  is 
Ewald'B  suggestion  (iii.  523,  note),  and,  taken  in  con- 


Elijah  had  now  been  can-ied  out;  the  third  still 
remained.  Hazael  had  begun  his  attacks  on  Israel 
by  an  attempt  to  recover  the  stronghold  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead  (viii.  28),  or  Kamah,  among  the  mountains 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.  But  the  fortress  was  held 
by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  alliance,  and 
though  the  Syi-ians  had  wounded  the  king  of  hrael, 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place  (viii. 
28,  ix,  15).  One  of  the  CEvptains  of  the  Israelite 
anny  in  the  garrison  was  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jeho- 
bhaphat,  the  sou  of  Nimshi.  At  the  time  his  name 
was  mentioned  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  he  must  have 
been  but  a  youth  ;  now  he  is  one  of  the  boldest 
and  best  known  of  all  the  warriors  of  Israel.  Ho 
had  seen  the  great  prophet  once,  when  with  his 
companion  Bidkar  he  attended  Ahab  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  Naboth,  and  the  scene  of  that 
day  and  the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronounced  no 
subsequent  adventure  had  been  able  to  efi'ace  (ix. 
25,  3fJ).  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  fulfilment 
of  that  curse  by  his  being  anointed  king  over  Israel. 
Elisha's  personal  share  in  the  transaction  was  con- 
fined to  giving  directions  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  story 
will  therefore  be  more  fitly  deferred  to  another 
place.*     [Jehu.] 

15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  I'^lisha's 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu, 
or  the  events  which  followed  it.  He  does  not 
again  appsar  till  we  find  him  on  his  deathbed  in 
his  own  house  (xiii.  14-19).  Joash,  the  gi'and- 
son  of  Jehu,  is  now  king,  and  he  is  come  to 
weep  over  the  approaching  depai"ture  of  the  great 
and  good  prophet.  His  words  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Elisha  when  Elijah-  was  taken  away — 
"  My  father !  my  father !  the  chariot  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof!"  But  it  is  not  a 
time  for  weeping.  One  thought  fills  the  mind  of 
both  king  and  prophet.  Syria  is  the  fierce  enemy 
who  is  gradually  destroying  the  country,  and  against 
Syria  one  final  effort  must  be  made  before  the  aid 
of  Elisha  becomes  unobtainable.  What  was  the 
exact  significance  of  the  cci"emonial  employed,  our 
ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  does  not  pennit  us  to 
know,  but  it  was  evidently  symbolic.  The  window 
is  opened  towards  the  hated  country,  the  bow  is 
pointed  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  prophet 
laying  his  hands  on  the  string  as  if  to  convey  force 
to  the  shot,  '*  the  airow  of  Jehovah's  deliverance, 
the  aiTow  of  deliverance  from  Syria,"  is  discharged. 
This  done,  the  king  takes  up  the  bundle  of  aiTows, 
and  at  the  command  of  Elisha  beats  them  on  the 
ground.  But  he  does  it  with  no  energy,  and  the 
successes  of  Israel,  which  might  have  been  so  pro- 
longed as  completely  to  destroy  the  foe,  are  limited 
to  three  victories, 

16.  (xiii.  20-22).  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  terminate  with  his  death.     Even 


nexion  with  the  "  water,"  and  with  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  article  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  is  more  probable  than  the  others.  Abbas 
Pacha  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  same 
manner. 

As  to  the  person  who  committed  the  murder,  Ewald 
justly  remarks  that  as  a  high  officer  of  state  Hazael 
would  have  no  business  in  the  king's  bath.  Some 
suppose  that  Benhadad  killed  himself  by  accident, 
having  laid  a  wet  towel  over  his  face  while  sleeping. 
See  Keil,  ad  loc. 

"  ^he  connexion  and  the  contrast  between  Elisha 
and  .Tehu  are  well  brought  out  by  Maurice  {Prophets 
and  Kings,  serm.  ix.). 
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in  the  tomb  *  he  reptores  the  deiid  to  life,  Moab  had 
recovered  from  the  tremendous  reverse  inflicted  on 
her  by  the  three  kings  at  the  opening  of  Elisha's 
career  (2  K.  iii.),  and  her  marauding  bands  had 
begun  again  the  woik  of  depredation  which  Syria 
so  long  pursued  (2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  2:;;,  The  text 
perhaps  infers  that  the  spnng — tbht  is,  wlien  the 
early  crops  were  ripening — was  thr;  usual  period 
for  these  attacks ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  on  the 
present  occasion  they  invaded  the  land  "  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  year.'*  A  mrin  was  being  buried 
in  the  cemetery  which  contained  the  sepulchre  of 
F.lisha,  Seeing  the  Moabite  spoilers  in  the  di-sfanc:', 
the  friends  of  the  dead  raau  hastened  to  conceal  his 
corpse  in  the  nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose — 
whether  by  design  or  by  accident  is  not  said — the 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  as  the  body  was  pushei " 
into  the  cell,  which  formed  the  rer^'-ptacle  for  the 
corpse  in  .Jewish  tombs,  it  came  in  contact  with  his 
bones.  The  mere  touch  of  those  hallowed  remains 
was  cnowfli  to  effect  that  which  in  his  lifetime  had 
cost  Elisha  both  prayers  and  exertions — the  man 
"  revived  and  stood  up  on  his  feet."  Other  miracles 
of  the  prophet  foreshadow,. as  we  have  remarked, 
the  acts  of  power  and  goodness  of  our  Saviour,  but 
this  may  be  rather  said  to  recal  the  man'els  of  a 
later  period — of  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  is  in  the  story  of  SS.  ^fei*vasius  and 
Protasius,'^  and  not  in  any  occurrence  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord  or  of  the  Apostles,  that  we  must  look  for 
a  parallel  to  the  last  recorded  miracle  of  Eli^ija. 

Before  closine  this  account  of  Kli.sha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  presents  to 
onr  Lord — the  more  necessary  because,  unlike  the 
resemblance  between-  Elijah  ami  John  the  Baptist, 
no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New  Ter^tarr.ent. 
Some  features  of  this  likeness  have  already  been 
spoken  of.^  But  it  is  not  merely  bw^ause  he  healed 
a  leper,  raisf?d  a  dead  man,  or  increased  the  loaves, 
that  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  hut  rather  beeau-se 
of  that  loWng  gentle  temper  and  kindness  of  dis- 
fjositJon — cliarac-teiistic  of  him  above  all  the  saints 
of  the  0.  T, — ever  ready  to  soothe,  to  heal,  and  to  . 
coneiliate,  which  attracted  to  him  women  and  simple 
people,  and  made  hirn  the  universal  fi  lend  and 
"  father,"  not  only  consulted  by  kings  and  generals, 
but  resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor  prophets  in 
their  little  troubles  and  perplexities.  We  have 
spokffu  above  of  the  fragmentar)'  nature  of  the 
records  of  Elisha,  and  of  the  partial  conception  of 
his  work  as  a  prophet  which  they  evince.  Be  it  so. 
For  t/iat  very  reason  we  should  the  more  gladly 
welcome  those  eng^ng  traits  of  pereonal  goodness 
which  are  so  often  to  be  found  even  in  those 
frM'4ioent=:,  and  which  give  us  a  reflection,  feeble  it  j 
is  true,  but  still  a  reflection,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sternness  of  the  Old  dispensation,  of  the  love  and  [ 
mG}(ry  of  tlie  Z>ew. 

Elisha  is  canouized  in  the  Greek  Church ;  his  day  I 
is  the  14th  June,  fjn'ler  that  date  his  life,  and  a  ! 
collection  of  the  few  trarlitions  con'y-ming  him — few  | 
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indeed  when  compared  with  those  of  Elijah — will 
be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  ;l  "  mausoleum  "  containing  his  remains  was 
shown  at  Samaria  (Keland,  980).  Under  Julian  the 
bones  of  Elisha  were  tak<^n  from  their  receptacle  and 
burnt.  But  notwithstanding  this  his  relics  arc  heard 
of  subsequently,  and  the  church  of  S.  Apollinaris  at 
Kavenna  still  boasts  of  possessing  his  head.  The 
Carmelites  have  a  special  service  in  honour  of 
Elisha.  [G.] 

ELI'SHAH  (HK'^^K;  'EXictf,  'EAc^roi';  Jo- 

sepli,  'EXitrSs  ;  Elisfx),  the  eldest  son  of  Javan 
''Gen,  X,  4).  The  residence  of  his  descendants  is 
described  in  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  as  the  "isles  of  Ehsha" 
{'Oi'^*'^==,raaritimeref)v/ftH),  whence  the  Phoenicians 
obtainf'd  their  puryjle  and  blue  dyes,  Josephus 
identififyl  the  race  of  Elishah  with  the  Aeolians 
('EA((r5y  (x\v  'EKKTaiovs  iKdMcrev,  &u  ^ipX^^t 
AloXe7s  St  vvy  elffU  -4'^*'  i-  ^K  §!';•  ^l^is  view 
is  adofited  by  Knobel  (  Volkertafel,  pp.  81  ff.)  in 
prci'ttu^jicf.  to  the  more  generally  received  opinion 
that  Elisha  =  Klis,  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
Peloponnesus,  or  even  Hellas,  It  certainly  appears 
correct  to  trfsit  it  as  the  dfsi^^nation  of  a  rare 
rather  than  of  a  locality ;  and  if  Javan  r'pre^'-rjts 
the  lonians,  then  Klisha  the  Aeolians,  whose  name 
presents  i-^josideiabje  similarity  (Alo\€7s  having 
possibly  been  AlKels),  and  who.Vi  prf;f]i lection  for 
maritime  .-Jtijations  quite  accords  with  the  expres- 
sion in  Ezekiel,  In  early  times  the  Aeolians  were 
settk^l  in  various  j/arts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  Boeotia, 
Aetolia,  Locris,  Klis,  and  Messt^mia:  from  Cieeee 
they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Ezekiel's  age 
occupied  the  maritime  distrifrt  in  tlie  N,\V.  of  that 
country,  named  after  them  Aeolis,  together  with 
the  islands  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  The  puj-ple  shell- 
fish was  found  on  this  f^r/iast,  especially  at  Abydus 
fVirg,  Oeorfj.  i,  207j,  Phocaea  (Ovid,  A/ctarn.  vi. 
9y,  Sigeum  and  Lectum  ("Athenaeus,  iii.  p.  88). 
.'.'ot  much,  however,  can  be  de'lucd  from  this  an 
to  the  position  of  the  "  isles  of  Elishah,"  as  that 
shell-fish  was  found  in  many  jjjirtt  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Cfp'^cially  on  the  c/ast  of  Laconia  (Pausan, 
iii,  21,  ^r,j.  [W,  L.  B.] 

ELISH'AMA.  rva^'^K;  '-EKiffafm,  'EKia- 
aficU,  *Y.Xfaiyd,  ktX./,  the  nsme  of  h=:veral  men, 

1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  the  *' prince"  or  "cap- 
tain" (both  i<'b:j  of  the  triVr  of  Ephmim  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Sinai  ('Num.  i.  10,  ii,  18,  vii,  48, 
X.  22).  Erorn  the  geaeaio^j  preserved  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
26,  we  find  that  he  was  grandfather  to  the  great 
Joshua. 

2.  A  son  of  King  David.  One  of  the  thirteen, 
or,  ac^;ording  to  the  record  of  Sarnuel,  the  eleven, 
sons  I/om  to  him  of  his  wives  after  his  &fjibli>h- 
ment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v,  16 ;  1  Clir.  iii,  8, 
xiv,  7). 

3.  (^ZXiad).  By  this  name  is  also  given  Gn 
the  Heb,  text)   in  1   Chr,  iii.  6,  another  son  of 


magnificent  ,  surface  of  the  feTound  like  our  ^avt«.     The  Hebrew 
word  "^^^  y.  simply  "went,"  as  in  the  margin- 
*  Augustine's  Oju/e^mimta  (ix,  §16). 


'  .lo-epliu'^   gays   that   Klisha  had 
funeral  fr't.'l/,,^  ij^a\orrp€7rov^,  Ant.  ix.  8,  §G).      Is 
this  implied  in  the  expression  (xiii.  20;,  "thcyburied 
him  "!     Tjic  rich  man  in  the  Gofpel  in  also  particu- 
larly said  to  have  been   "buried"    fbuke  x^i,  22,         '  These   re^-mblanec-^  are  drawn  out,  with  grr-nt 
L  c' probably  in  a  style  hefittinj,'  hi«  rank.  \  beauty,  but  in  mmc  in;ttancc«  rather  fancifully,  by 

»  ThecxpreKsionoftheA,V,  "  1- 1  down  "  i«  founded    J-  H-  N'cwman  (Sfirmonf,  nv  Suijj.  of  the  Day,  Klisha 
on  a  wronp-  concf-].tion  «;f  the  nature  of. an  Kastcm    a  Type  of  Christ,  ie,).     Sfc-  abw  Rrv.  Twiac  William* 
^fpu.chre,  which  wcx/.-av:,  ted  in  the  vertical  fare  of  a|  C^'*^  'Z'^'*'-  f^'firfnif-rn). 
rock,  po  a«  to  be  entered  by  a  door  ;  not  f  unk  below  the  - 
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the  same  family,  who  in  the  other  lists  is  called 
Eltsitua. 

■  4.  A  descendant  of  Judah ;  the  son  of  Jekamiah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  41).  In  the  Jewish  traditions  pio- 
seTved  by  Jerome  {Qu.  Hebr.  oil  1  Chr.  ii.  -tl),  he 
appears  to  be  identified  with 

5.  The  father  of  Nethaniah  and  grandfather  of 
Ishmael  "  of  the  seed  royal,"  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  great  captivity  (2  K.  xxv.  25 ;  Jei'.  xli.  1). 

6.  Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12, 
20,  21). 

7.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  o^ 
the  party  sent  by  that  king  through  the  cities  of 
Judah,  with  the  book  of  the  law,  to  teach  the 
people  (2  Chr.  xvii,  8). 

ELISH'APHAT  (DQK^^^fij!  ;  6  Y.Kiffa(pi.v , 
Alex.  ^'E.KKTa^oLT  ;  Elisaphat),  son  of  Zichri ;  one 
of  the  "  captains  of  hundreds,"  whom  Jehoiada  the 
priest  employed  to  collect  the  Levites  and  other 
principal  people  to  Jerusalem  before  bringing  for- 
ward Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

ELI'SHEBA  (ynCi^^^tr? ;  'EMcra^id;  Elisa- 
beth), the  wife  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23).  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Amminadab,  and  sister  of  Nahshon  the 
captain  of  the  host  of  Judah  (Num.  ii.  3),  and  her 
marriage  to  Aai'on  thus  united  the  royal  and  priestly 
tribes.     ■  [W.  A.  W.] 

ELISH'UA  (V-IE^^^X  ,  'EAio-oue',  'EMcrd, 
Alex.  'EAio-aii ;  Elisua),  onp  of  David's  family  by 
his  later  wives ;  born  after  his  settlement  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  V.  15;  1  Chr.  xiv.  5).  In  the  list 
of  1  Chr.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given  with  a  slight 
difference  as  Elishama. 

ELI'SIMUS  ('E\iii(n/uoy ;  Ziasumus),  1  Esd. 
ix.  28.     [Eliashib.] 

ELI'U  ('HA-ioiJ  =  Hebr.  EWm),  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon. 

ELI'tJD   ('EAtoiS,    from    the   Heb.    ^-in^^X, 

which  however  does  not  occur,  God  of  the  Jews), 
son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt,  i, 
15),  four  generations  above  Joseph.  His  name  is 
of  the  fame  formation  as  Abiud,  and  is  probably 
an  indication  of  descent  fi"om  him.         [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIZ'APHAN  QB'^'^hiji ;  "EMa-aipdu ;  Elisa- 
phan).  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzziel,  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  iii.  30).  His 
family  was  known  and  represented  in  the  days  of 
King  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  8),  and  took  part  in  the 
revivals  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix*.  13).  His  name 
IS  also  found  in  the  contracted  form  of  Elzapi-ian. 

2.  Son  of  Pamach;  "prince"  (fc^TO)  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  assist 
Moses  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxiv.  25). 

ELl'ZUR  ("lIV^^X  ;  'EKiaSvp ;  Elisur),  son 
ofShedeur;  '*  prince"""  (fc<'''Ei'3)  of  the  tribe,  and 
over  the  host  of  Reuben,  at  the  time  of  the  census 
m  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii. 
30,  35,  X.  18). 

EL'KANAH  (DJi^^tC ;  'E\Kava.  ;  Elcana). 
1.  Son  of  Korali,  the  son  of  Jzhar,  the  son  of 
Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  according  to  Ex.  vi.  24, 
where  his  brothers  are  represented  as  being  Assir 
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and  Abiasaph.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  (Hebr.  7, 
8)  As.^'ir,  Eikanah,'  and  Ebiasaph  are  mentioned  iii 
the  same  order,  not  as  the  three  sons  of  ICorah, 
but  as  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson,  respect- 
ively ;  and  this  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  r.oriect. 
If  so,  the  passage  in  Exodus  must  be  undeistood  as 
merely  giving  the  families  of  the  Korhites  existing 
at  the  time  the  passage  was  penned,  which  must,  in 
this  case,  have  been  long  subsequent  to  Moses.  In 
Num .  xxW.  58.  "  the  family  of  the  Korhites  "  (A.  V. 
"  Korathites  '*)  is  mentioned  as  one  family.  As 
regards  the  fact  of  Korah's  descendants  continuing, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  we  are  expressly  told  in 
Num.  xxvi.  11,  that  when  Korah  and  his  company 
died,  "  the  children  of  Korah  died  not." 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  above  in  the  line  of  Ahi- 
moth,  otherwise  Mahath,  1  Chr.  vi.  26, 35  ( Hebr.  1 1 , 
20).    (See  Hervey,  Genealogies,  210,  214,  note.) 

3.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of 
Heraan  the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  Judge  and  Prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34).  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in  1  Sam.  i.  1,  4, 
8,  19,  21,  23,andii.  2,  20,  where  we  learn  that  he 
lived  at  llaroathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Ephiaim, 
otherwise  called  Ramah;  that  he  had  two  wives, 
Hannah  and  Peninnah,  but  had  no  children  by  the 
foi-mer,  till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Hannah's 
prayer.  We  learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Eli  the  liigh-priest,  and  of  his  sons  Hophni  and 
Phinehas ;  that  he  was  a  pious  man  who  went  up 
yearly  from  l^mathaim-Zophim  to  Shiloh,  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  worship  and  sacrifice  at  the 
tabernacle  there  ;  .but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  per- 
foi-med  any  saci'ed  functions  as  a  Levite ;  a  circum- 
stance quite  in  accordance  with  the  account  which 
ascribes  to  David  the  establishment  of  the  priestly  and 
Levitical  courses  for  the  Temple  service.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  some  wealth  from  the  nature  of 
his  yearly  sacrifice  which  enabled  him  to  give  portions 
out  of  it  to  all  his  family,  and  from  ihe  costly  offer- 
ing of  three  bullocks  made  when  Samuel  was  brought 
to  the  House  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh.  After  the 
birth  of  Samuel,  Eikanah  and  Hannah  continued  to 
live  at  Ramah  (where  Samuel  afteiivards  had  his 
house,  1  Sam,  vii.  7),  and  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  This  closes  all  that  we  know  about 
Eikanah. 

4.  ALevite(lChr.ix.  16). 

5.  Another  man  of  the  family  of  the  Korhites  who 
joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Clir.  xii.  6). 
From  the  terms  of  ver.  2  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
can  be  the  well-known  Levitical  family  of  Korhites. 
Perhaps  the  same  who  afterwards  was  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  for  the  ark,  xv.  2^}. 

6.  An  officer  in  the  liougehold  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimite, 
when  Pekah  invaded  Judah.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  second  in  command  under  the  praefect  of 
the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).     '  [A.  C.  H.] 

EL'KOSH  (E^ip^N),  the  birthplace  of  the  pro- 
phet Nahum,  hence  called  "  the  Elkoshite,"  Nah.  i.  1 
(5  'EXKeffaios- ;  Elcesaeiis).  Two  widely  differing 
Jewish  traditions  assign  as  widely  different  localities 
to  this  place.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  a  small  village  of  Galilee.  The 
ruins  of  some  old  buildings  were  pointed  out  to 
this  father  by  his  guide  as  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Elkosh  (Jerome,  on  Nah,  i.  1).  Cyj-il  ot 
Alexandria  {Comm.    on   Nahum)    says    that   the 
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village  of  Elkosh  w;i.s  Komifwheie  or  other  in  the 
countiy  of  the  Jews.  I'seiido  Kpiphanius  (de  Viti-n 
prophetamm.  Op.  n.  247)  places  Elkosli  on  the 
ea«t  of  the  Jordan,  at  Bethabara  ( ds  B'/jya^dp, 
Chron.  Pasch.  p.  150,  Cod.  B.  ha«  ety  ^n'fa^apifv), 
where  he  says  the  prophet  dieil  in  pf;iu;e.  According 
to  Schwartz  (Descr.  of  Palestine,  p.  188),  the 
grave  of  Nahum  is  shown  at  Kefr  Tunchani,  a 
village  2J  Enj^lish  miles  north  of  Tibei-ifLs,  But 
mediaeval  tradition,  pej-haps  for  the  conveiiiorif-'e  of 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  attached  the  lame  of  th*;  pro- 
phet's burial  place  to  Alkush,  a  village  on  tiin,  east 
bank  of  the  Tigm;  near  the  monastery  of  Kabban 
Hormuzd,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  iMosul. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (p.  o.'^.  n'i.  Asher)  H]j(;a!:s  of 
the  8ynu;^ogur'S  of  Nahum,  Obadiah,  and  Joriali  at 
Assliur,  tlir;  rnodej-n  Mosul.  K.  l'*;t;icljiiL  (p.  35, 
'■'1.  Benisch)  wa«  shown  the  pioplj(;t'H  grave,  at  a 
distance  of  four  parasangs  from  that  of  Baruch,  the 
son  of  Xeriah,  which  was  itsijlf  distant  a  mile  from 
i,he  tomb  of  Kz'^ki*:;!.  It  is  montiomid  in  a  letter  of 
Masius,  '|Uot<;d  by  Asseman  (/liU.  Orient.  \.  h'lf)}. 
Jews  from  the  suiTOunding  districts  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  it  at  ceiiain  seasons.  The  synagogue 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  describfyl  by  Co- 
lonel Shiel,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  through 
Kurdistan  (Jonrn.  Geo<j.  Soc.  v'm.  93).  Ilich  evi- 
dently Ijclieved  in  the  correctness  of  the  tradition, 
consiileriug  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  as  almost 
.sufficient  test  (Kurdistan,  i.  101),  The  tradition 
which  assigns  Elkosh  to  Galilee  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  internal  evidence  affordwi  by  the  pifj- 
pheey,  which  giv';s  no  sign  of  having  been  writtf:ri 
in  Assyria.  [\V,  A,  W.] 

EL'LASAE  ("ID?J?C ;  'EWaa-dp-,  PonUn)  haj* 
been  cf>nsidered  the  same  place  with  the  Thelassar 
(n'^N^^)  of  2  K,  xix.  12,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. Elhisar — the  city  of  Arioch  ''Cen.  xiv. 
1} — seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  n.'piesent!jti\e  of  the 
old  Chaldaean  town  called  in  th';  native  dialect 
Larsa  or  Lu:nrii.d><i,  and  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Larissa  (Ae^pttrtra;  or  LarachOn  {ti.ap6.x<av).  This 
.;mpki:ement  suits  the  connexion  with  Elam  and 
Shinar  (Gen.  xiv.  1);  and  the  identification  is 
orthographieally  defensible,  whereas  the  other  is 
not.  Larsa  was  a  town  of  Lower  Babylonia  or 
Chaldaea,  situated  neaily  half-way  between  Ur 
(Miigheir)  and  Erech  (  War  ha),  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  It  is  now  Hiyalicyreh.  The  in- 
.wjj-iptions  show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  piirnitlve 
ciipitals — of  earlier  date,  probably,  than  Babylon 
its'^lf ;  and  we  may  gatJier  from  the  narrative  in 
^jf-.n.  xiv.  that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the 
m':ti  opolis  of  a  kingdom  distinct  from  tliat  of  hhinar, 
but  owning  alh^giance  to  the  superior  mofj;i,chy  of 
Elam.  Tliat  w-  hear  no  more  of  it  after  this  time 
i'i owing  to  its  ijb.orption  into  Babylon,  which  took 
\A-ACM  soon  afteiwunls,  [G.  K.] 

KT.M  f  nPNj.  .Only  once  rendere*!  elrn»  in  Hos. 
\\.  13.     See  Oak. 

I'X.MO'DAM  (*EA/A«3A)U,  or  *EA/w.5a;A,  api^a- 
r^iitry  VUf.  wime  as  the  Heb,  TliD^&t,  Gen,  x,  26 ; 
'EA/i«3i8,  LXX.,,  son  of  Er,  six  geneiations  above 
Z'.-i-ub),ab'fl,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jo-s'rph  (Luke  iii, 
~'i;.      [vlmo'dad.]  [A,  C.  H.] 

EL'NAAM  ^DyjV^  ;  'EXAW/t,  Alex.  'EA- 
vaAii. ;  /-^Ift'ein),  the  father  of  Jt.iil/ai  and  Joshaviidi, 
lwo  of  David*«  guard,  aiuvixt\\\:%  to  the  exlend<?d 
li^t  in  1  Chr.  ii.  46.      In   th-r   LXX,    the   -^^'tiA 
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wam'or  is  s;iid  to  he  the  son  of  the  first,  and  Klnaanj 
is  givon  as  himself  a  member  of  the  guard. 

KLNA'THAN  (jni^X ;  "E^Xvatrddv,  'la,vd0ai', 
f^dBav;  Ji^lnathan).  1,  The  maternal  grandfather 
of  Jchoiachin,  distinguished  as  "  E.  of  Jerusalem  " 
(2  K,  xxiv.  b;,  J/e  is  doubtless  the  same  man  with 
"  Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor,"  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  Jerusalem  in  Jehoiakim's  reign  Ucr.  xxvi, 
2ii,  xxxvi.  ]2,  25;.  The  variations  in  the  LXX. 
arise  from  the  names  Elnathan,  Jonathan,  and  Na- 
than having  the  same  sense,  GofXn  (jift  (Theodore), 
2.  The  name  of  three  persons,  ixyiioranl^y  Le- 
vites,  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Mzr.  viii,  Ifj).  in 
1  Esdr,  they  are  <x;iTUpted  to  ALNATIfAis,  and  Er;- 
NATAX.  [W.  L.  B,] 

JO'LON,  1.  (f^^N;  'Zhthv,  AlKi^fi,  Alex, 
'EAc6/i;  E'lon),  a  Hittlte,  whose  daughter  was  one 
of  E.saa's  wives  rCf-n.  xxvi.  .'i4,  xxxvi.  2).  Eor 
the  variation  in  the  name  of  his  fiaughtcr,  see  Ba- 

SlIEMATK, 

2.  (pX;  "hKKdiv,  Alex,  'k<Tp6y\  EUm),  the 
second  of  the  three  sons  attributed  to  Z'rbulun 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14  ;  Niim,  xxvi,  2'j);  and  the  fpuudei  of 
the  family  innBW)  of  the  Ei/j.nitj-:s  (^j'^KHj. 
From  this  tnbf.  came 

3.  Eion  the  (not  "a")  Zebnlonite  CfP^X ; 
A(Xt^/i ;  Josr-ph,  ''HKcau;  AJii/Uon),  who  judged. 
Israel  for  ten  yeais,  and  was  buriefl  in  Aijalon  ir 
Zebulun  fJudg.  xii.  11,  12).  ^f he  names  "Elon" 
and  "Aijalon"  in  Hebrew,  are  cohi]>os';'l  of  pr*^ 
cisely  the  same  htt'-is,  and  dilfer  only  in  the  vowel 
points,  so  that  the  place  of  Elon's  burial  may  have 
been  originally  callal  after  him.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  the  Vulgate  doc«  assimilate  the  two. 

E'LON  cp^^K;  'EAt^y;  EU/a),  one  of  the 
towns  m  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix, 
4;;j-  To  judge  fjom  the  order  of  the  list,  it» 
situation  must  have  been  between  Ajalon  (  Vah), 
and  Ekion  (Aldr) ;  but  no  town  corresponding  in 
name  has  yet  l/fren  di^'.overed.  The  n/imf  in  He- 
brew signifies  a  gr';at  oak  or  other  strong  Ir'-f;,  and 
may  thf)  efoj  e  be  a  testimony  to  the  wood'f'l  cha- 
1  ^u.-ter  o/'  the  distj  let.     It  is  possibly  the  sfirne  phiee  as 

K'LON-BETH'-fU  \A  N  mn'n'Z  'K  =  "  ir.xV. 
•I  "  y 

of  the  house  of  gince;"  'EA^y  ewy  Bi]Bavap,  Ah-x. 
Ala\<t>fi  f.  B.J,  which  is.  named  with  tivo  Dau'ite 
towns  as  foiming  one  of  Solomon's  commis  a;  iat 
distri'.-ts  (1  K.  iv.  9).  For  "  l>th-lianan  "  home 
ll'-bif'W  -M.SS,  havo  '*Ben-lianan,"  and  some  "and 
Beth-hanan  ;"  the  hitt'-r  is  foUowefl  by  the  \'id- 
gate,  [G.] 

KL0NITK8;THE,  X1m.xxvi.20.  [Elov,2.] 
ELOTH.      1    K.   ix,    2*;;    2    Chr.    viii.    17; 
xxvi.  2.     [Elath.] 

ELTAAL  (^VQ^N  ;  *A\^aA\ ;  Elphnal),  o 
jV;iijnrnite,  son  of  Ha-ihim  and  brother  of  Abitub 
(1  'hr.  viii,  11;.  He  was  the  fotmder  of  a  nu- 
mcious  family.  The  li-re-Elpaal  af-p'-ar  to  have 
lived  in  the  neighlx>urhofxI  of  Lydda  ^.Lod;,  and  on 
the  outfiOnt:;  of  the  h'-i  jrimite  hills  as  far  as  A  j-'ilon 
(J'alo)  (viii,  12-18),  near  the  iMuite  'fjontier. 
Hijshira  was  the  p^tme  of  the  prindfjal  iJanite 
family.  If  the  fo;  efathcr  of  KJfjaal  was  the  same 
[x^rson,  his  mention  in  a  B'^jamit^:  gen'^alogy  is  an 
'  vidence  of  an  intermarriage  of  the  two  tribes. 

EL  PA  I>I:T  '^^^hii  ;  'EAw^aX^fl ;  LUplujlcf), 
one  'f  David's  son-.    i^>rn  in  Jeruz-ilem  ''1   ''.'hr. 
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xiT.  5).    In  the  parallel  list,  1  Chv.  iii.  6,  the  name 
is  given  more  folly  as  Euphelet. 

EL'TEKEH  (nipn'pX  ;  '\XKaU,  and  ti  'E\- 
Ku9o(|ii,  Alex.  'EXSE/ti';  'Elthece),  one  of  the  cities 
in  the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  six.  44),  which  with  its 
"suburbs"  (B'^3D)  was  allotted  to  the  Kohathite 
levites  (xxi.  23).  It  is  however  omitted  from  the 
parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  No  trace  of  the  name  has 
yet  been  discovered.  [Cr.J 

BL'TEKON  (lpn'?K  ;  ©eKou^,  Alex.'EXSeiceV, 
Eltecon),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in 
the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  59).  From  its  mention 
in  company  with  Haijiul  and  Bbth-zur,  it  was 
probably  about  the  middle  of  the  country  of  Judah, 
3  or  4  miles  north  of  Hebron  ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  [GJ 

EL'TOLAD  (H^in'PN  ;  'EA)3«uBa5  and  'Ep- 
BovKi,  Ales.  'Y.Xda\6S  and  ■EA.8ou\iJ5  ;  Eltholad), 
one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4^  ;  and  in  pos- 
session of  that  tribe  until  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
iv.  29).  It  is  named  with  Beersheba  and  other 
places  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the  extreme 
south,  on  the  border  of  the  country  ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  identified.  In  the  passage  of  Chronicles 
above  quoted,  the  name  is  given  as  Tolad.    [G.] 

ELU'L  ("p-lbx  ;  i>  'E\bil\  ;  EluC),  Neh.  vi.  15 ; 
1,  Mace.  xiv.  27."    [MONTHS.] 

ELU'ZAI  (1W"?N  ;  'Afai  ;  Alex.  'E\iw0  ; 
Eluzai),  one  of  the  wan-ioi-s  of  Benjamin,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  while  he  was  being  pursued 
by  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

ELYMAE'ANS  {'EKv/jiawi),  Jud.  i.  6.    [El^- 

MITES.] 

EL'YMAS  (EMifias),  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Jewish  mage  or  sorcei'er  Baijesus,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  Sergius  Paulus, 
when  St.  Paul  "visited  the  island  (Acts  xiii.  6  if.). 
On  his  attempting  to  dissuade  the  proconsul  fi-om 
embracing  the  Chiistian  faith,  he  was  stnack  with 
miraculous  blindness  by  the  Apostle.  The  name 
Elymas,  "  the  wise  man,"  is  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Arabic  "  Ulema."  On  the  practice  generally  then 
prevailing,  in  the  decayof  faith,  of  consul  ting  Oriental 
impostoi-s  of  this  kind,  see  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  i.  177-180,  2nd  ed.       [H.  A.] 

EL'ZABAD  (llt^X  ;  'E\ta(4p,  'E\Cal3iS, 
Alex.  "EKeCaPdS ;  Elzahad).  1.  The  ninth  of  the 
eleven  Gadite  hei-oes  who  came  across  the  Jordan 
to  David  when  he  was  in  distress  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xh.  12). 

2.  A  Ivorhite  Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah  and  of 
the  family  of  Obed-  edom  ;  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of 
the  "  house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

EL'ZAPHAN  (lay'pX  ;  'E\Ma(t>iv ;  Elsa- 
phan),  second  son  of  Uzziel,  who  was  the  son  of 
Kohath  son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  22).  He  was  thus 
cousin  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  as  is  distinctly  stated. 
Elzaphan  assisted  his  brother  Mishael  to  cany  the 
unhappy  Natlab  and  Abihu  in  their  priestly  tunics 
out  of  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4).  The  name  is  a 
contracted  fonn  of  Elizaphan,  in  which  it  most 
frequently  occurs. 

EMBALMING,  the  pi-ocess  by  which  dead 
bodies  are  preserved  from  putrefaction  and  decity. 
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The  Hebrew  word  DJn  {ch&rmf),  employed  to  de- 
note this  process,  is  connected  with  the  Arabic  la»^> 
which  in  conj.  1  signifies  "  to  he  red,"  as  leather 
wUch  has  been  tanned;  and  in  conj.  2,  "  to  pre- 
serve with  spices."  In  the  1st  and  4th  conjuga- 
tions it  is  apphed  to  the  ripening  of  fniit,  and  this 
meaning  has  been  assigned  to  the  Hebrew  root  in 
Cant.  ii.  13.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  it 
probably  denotes  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  ripening 
figs.     The  word  is  found  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 

dialects,  and  m  the  latter  Jivvja*/  {cMnetto)  is 

the  equivalent  of  niyixa,  the  confection  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  brought  by  Nicodemus  (John  xix.  39) , 


rr              1 

rif(.:i!-i»rf)iiJ 

'in-'fU  yiV 

\==^^ 


Different  forniB  of  mummy  cases.    (Wilkinson,) 
1,  2,  4.  or  wood.  3,  5,  6,  7,  «.  Of  Btone. 

9.  (If  wood,  and  of  early  time — before  the  I8th  dynaaty. 
10,  Of  burnt  earthenware. 

The  practice  of  embalming  was  most  general 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with 
this  people  that  the  two  instances  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  0.  T.  ai-e  mentioned  (Gen.  1.  2,  26). 
Of  the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  there  remain 
two  minute  accounts,  which  have  a  general  kind  of 
agreement,  though  they  differ  in  details. 

Herodotus  (ii.  86-89)  describes  tlu-ee  modes, 
varying  in  completeness  and  expense,  and  prac- 
tised by  persons  regularly  trained  to  the  profes- 
sion, who  were  iiiitiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  by  their  ancestors.  The  most  costly  mode, 
which  is  estimated  by  Diodorus  Siciilus  (i.  91) 
at  a  talent  of  silver,  was  said  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  belong  to  him  whose  name  in  such  a 
matter  it  was  not  lawful  to  mention,  viz.  Osiris. 
The  embalmers  first  i-emoved  part  of  the  bmin 
through  the  nostiils,  by  means  of  a  crooked  iron, 
and  destroyed  the  rest  by  injecting  caustic  drugs. 
J^n  incision  was  then  made  along  the  flank  with  a 
sharp  Ethiopian  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  intes- 
tines removed.  The  cavity  was  rinsed  out  with 
palm-wine,  and  afterwards  scoured  with  pounded 
perfumes.  It  was  then  filled  with  pure  myi-rh 
pounded,  cassia,  and  other  aroniatics,  except  frank- 
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incense.  This  done,  the  body  was  sewn  up  and 
steeped  in  natron  for  seventy  days.  When  the 
seventy  days  were  accomplished,  the  emhalmers 
washed  the  corpse  and  swathed  it  in  bandages  of 
linen,  cut  in  strips  and  smeared  with  gum.  They 
then  gave  it  up  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
who  provided  for  it  a  wooden  case,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,,  and 
deposited  in  an  erect  position  against  the  wall  of 
the  sepulchral  chamber.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives 
some  particulars  of  the  process  which  are  omitted 
by  Plerodotus.  When  the  body  was  laid  out  on 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  embalming,  one  of  the 
operators,  called  the  scribe  (ypafifiaTe{>s)j  marked 
out  the  part  of  the  left  flank  where  the  incision 
was  to  be  made.  The  dissector  (Tropowrxto'TT;?) 
then,  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone  (black  flint,  or 
Ethiopian  agate,  Kawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  141),  hastily 
cut  through  as  much  flesh  as  the  law  enjoined,  and 
fled,  pursued  by  curses  and  volleys  of  stones  from 
the  spectators.  When  all  thf;  embalmers  (raptx^v- 
rrai)  were  assembled,  one  of  them  extracted  the 
intestines,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart  and 
kidneys ;  another  cleansed  them  one  by  one,  and 
pnsed  them  in  palm-wine  and  perfumes.  The  body 
was  then  washed  witb  oil  of  c»3ar,  and  other  things 
worthy  of  notice,  for  more  than  thirty  days  (ac- 
cording to  some  MSS.  forty),  and  afterwards 
sprinkled  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  possess  the  property  not  only  of 
presei-ving  the  body  for  a  long  period,  but  also  of 
communicating  to  it  an  agreeable  smell.  This  pro- 
cess was  so  effectual  that  the  features  of  the  dead 
could  be  recognised.  It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus 
omits  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in  natron. 


A. 


s^  iiiniHiHiiir  Kifff/. 
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Thumunnny'B  bead,  seen  at  an  open  prmcluf  the  cofBn.  (^'ilknuon.) 


The  second  mode  of  embalming  co.>t  about  20 
minae.  In  this  case  no  incision  was  maile  in  the 
body,  nor  were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar- 
oil  was  injected  into  the  stomach  by  ihc  rectum. 
The  oil  was  pre\'ented  from  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  api>ointed  number 
of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil  was  withdrawn, 
and  carried  off  with  it  the  stomach  and  int^iitines  in 
a  state  of  solution,  while  the  flesh  was  consumed 
by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  skin 
and  bones.  The  body  ic  this  state  was  returned 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  tJif;  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out 
the  int';stin*is  with  syrmaea,  an  infasion  of  senna 
and  rassia  (I'';tti^ew,  p.  69),  and  steeping  the  body 
for  the  usual  number  of  days  in  nati-ura. 

Porphyry  (De  Ah::L  iv.  iO)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglects  to  mention  what  was 
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done  with  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed 
from  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  respect- 
able rank  they  were  placed  in  a  sejiarate  vessel  mid 
thrown  into  the  nvi-.r.  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  Plutarch  {Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  c.  16). 

Although  the  three  modes  of  embalming  are  so 
precisely  described  by  Herodotus,  it  lias  been  fouml 
impossible  to  classity  tho  mummies  which  have 
been  discovered  and  examined  under  one  or  otha- 
of  these  three  heads.  Dr.  Pettigrew,  from  his  own 
observations,  confinns  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  state- 
ment that  the  brain  was  removed  throu!^  the 
nostrils.  But  in  many  instances,  in  which  the  body 
was  carefully  preserved  and  elaborately  ornamented, 
the  brain  had  not  been  removed  at  all ;  while  in 
some  munamies  the  cavity  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  resinous  and  bituminoas  matter. 

M.  Rouyer,  in  his  Notice  sur  les  EmhaumementB 
des  Anciens  EgyptienSf  quoted  by  Pettigrew,  en- 
deavoured to  class  the  mummies  which  he  examined 
under  two  principal  divisions,  which  were  again 
subdivided  into  others.  These  were — I,  Mummies 
with  the  ventral  incision,  preserved,  1 ,  by  balsamic 
matter,  and  2.  by  natron.  The  firiit  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aromatics,  and 
are  of  an  olive  colour — the  skin,  diy,  fl<-xible,  and 
adhering  to  the  bones.  Others  are  filled  with 
bitumen  or  asphaltum,  and  are  black,  the  skin  hard 
and  shining.  Those  prepared  with  natron  are  also 
filled  with  rfesinous  substances  and  bitumen-  II. 
Mummies  without  the  ventral  incision.  This  class 
is  again  subdivided,  according  as  the  bodie?  were, 
1 ,  salted  and  filled  with  pisasphaltum,  a  compound 
of  asjjhaltum  and  common  pitch;  or  2,  salted  only. 
The  former  are  supposed  to  have  been  immersed  in 
the  pitch  when  in  a  liquid  state.  ^ 

The  medicaments  employed  in  embalming  were 
Various.  From  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stances found  in  mummies,  M.  liouelle  detected 
three  modes  of  embalming — 1,  with  asphaltum,  or 
Jew's  pitch,  called  also  funeral  gum,  or  gwn  of 
mummies;  2.  with  a  mixture  of  asjjhaltum  and 
cedria,  the  liquor  distilled  from  the  cedar;  3,  with 
this  mixture  together  with  some  resinous  and  aro- 
matic ingredients.  The  powdered  aromatics  men- 
tione*!  by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the 
bituminous  matter,  but  sjjrinkled  into  the  cavities 
of  the  body. 

It  does  not  appear  that  embalming,  properly  so 
called,  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews.  Asa  was 
laid  **  in  the  bed  which  was  fillwl  with  sweet  odours 
and  divers  kinds  of  apices  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art"  (2  Chr,  xvi.  14);  and  by  the  tender 
care  of  Nicodemus  the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped 
in  linen  cloths,  with  spices,  "  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  au  hundred  j»ound  xreight  ...  as 
the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury "  (John  xix. 
39,  4<)). 

The  account  given  by  Horodotus  has  been  supposed 
to  throw  discredit  upon  the  narrative  in  Genesis.  He 
asserts  that  the  body  is  steeped  in  natron  for 
sevf;n*y  days,  while  in  Gen.  1.  3  it  is  said  that  only 
forty  days  were  occupied  in  the  whole  prc^'iss  of 
embalming,  although  the  [>eriod  of  mourning  ex- 
tended ovrrr  seventy  days.  Diodorus,  on  the  con- 
trary, omits  altogf;thcr  the  steeping  in  natron  as  a 
part  of  the  oijcration,  and  though  the  time  which, 
accoi-dhig  to  him,  is  taken  up  in  washing  the  body 
with  cedar  oil  and  other  aromatics  is  more  than 
thirty  days,  yet  this  is  (;vidf;ntly  only  a  portion  ot 
the  whole  time  occujiie*!  in  the  complet*  process. 
Heng>t<'nberg  (I'^'jypt   an/1   tfte   Books  of  Moses, 
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p.  69,  Eng.  tr.)  attempts  to  reconcile  this  dis- 
crepancy by  supposing  that  the  seventy  days  of 
Herodotus  include  the  whole  time  of  embalming, 
and  not  that  of  steeping  in  natron  only.  But  the 
differences  in  detail  which  characterize  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  reconciling  these  descriptions  in  all  points 
with  the  results  of  scientific  observation,  lead  to 
the  natural  conclusion  that,  if  these  descriptions  be 
correct  in  themselves,  they  do  not  include  every 
method  of  embalming  which  was  practised,  and 
that,  consequently,  any  discrepancies  between  them 
and  the  Bible  narrative  cannot  be  fairly  attributed 
to  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  latter.  In  taking 
this  view  of  the  case  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the 
great  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
date  claimed  for  the  events  of  Genesis  and  the  age 
of  Herodotus,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  times 
of  Diodorus.  If  the  four  centuries  which  sepai'ated 
the  two  Greek  historians  were  sufficient  to  have 
caused  such  changes  in  the  mode  of  embalming  as 
are  indicated  in  their  different .  descriptions  of  the 
process,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
still  greater  interval  by  which  the  celebration  of 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  patriarch  preceded  the 
age  of  the  father  of  histoiy  might  have  produced 
changes  still  greater  both  iu  kind  and  in  degree. 

It  is  uncertain  what  suggested  to  the  Egyptians 
the  idea  of  embalming.  That  they  practised  it  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  we  are  told  by  Herodotus.  The 
actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
"  their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand,  impreg- 
nated with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  djied  and 
preserved  the  body"  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  p.  142). 
Drugs  and  bitumen  were  of  later  introduction,  the 
latter  not  being  generally  employed  before  the  18th 
dynasty.  When  the  practice  ceased  entirely  is  un- 
certain. 

The  subject  of  embalming  is  most  fully  discussed, 
and  the  sources  of  practical  information  well  nigh 
exhausted,  in  Dr.  Pettigrew's  History  of  Egyptian 
Mummies.  [W.  A.  W.] 

EMBROIDERER.  This  term  is  given  in  the 
A.  Y.  as  the  equivalent  of  rokem  (Dpi),  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  art  being  described  as  "  needle- 
work" (riDp"l).  In  Exodus  the  embroiderer  is 
contrasted  with  the  "  cunning  workman,"  chosheb 
(IKTI ) :  and  the  consideration  of  one  of  these 
teiTOs  involves  that  of  the  other.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  as  to  the  distinction  between 
them,  but  most  of  these  overlook  the  distinction 
marked  in  the  Bible  itself,  viz.,  that  the  rokem  wove 
simply  a  variegated  texture,  without  gold  thread  or 
figures,  and  that  the  ckosheb  interwove  gold  tliread  or 
figures  into  the  variegated  texture.  We  conceive  that 
the  use  of  the  gold  thread  was  for  delineating  figm-es, 
as  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the  corslet  of 
Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47),  and  that  the  notices  of  gold 
thread  in  some  instances  and  of  figures  in  others 
were  but  different  methods  of  describing  the  same 
thing.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  application  of  the 
term  "embroiderer"  to  rokem  is  false;  if  it  be- 
longs to  either  it  is  to  chosheb,  or  the  "  cunning 
workman,"  who  added  the  figures.  But  if  "  em- 
broidery "  be  strictly  confined  to  the  work  of  the 
needle,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  applied  to 
either,  for  the  simple  addition  of  gold  thread,  or  of 
a  figure,  does  not  involve  the  use  of  the  needle. 
The  patterns  may  have  been  worked  into  the  stuff 
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by  the  loom,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii,  128 ;  cf.  Her.  loo.  ctt.), 
where  the  Hebrews  learned  the  ai-tj  and  as  is  stated 
by  Josephus  {&j/6ri  iv6<pavTai,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §2). 
The  distinction,  as  given  by  the  Talmudists,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  p. 
1311)  and  Bahr  {Symbolik,  i.  266)  is  this— that 
rikmah,,ov  "needlework,"  was  where  a  pattern 
was  attached  to  the  stuff  by  being  sewn  on  to  it  on 
one  side,  and  the  woi'k  of  the  chosheb  when  the 
pattern  was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and 
so  appeared  on  both  sides.  This  view,  appears  to 
be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  woi'd  rikmah  else- 
where. The  absence  of  the  figure  or  the  gold 
thread  in  the  one,  and  its  presence  in  the  other, 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  distinction.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  we  call  attention  to  the  jiassages 
in  which  the  expressions  are  contrasted.  I'ikmah 
consisted  of  the  following  materials,  "blue,  pui-ple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen"  (Ex.  xxvi.  36, 
xxvii.  16,  xxxvi.  37,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix.  29).  The 
work  of  the  chosheb  was  either  "  fine  twined  linen, 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  with  cheruhims"  (Ex. 
xxvi.  1,  31 ;  xxxvi.  8,  35),  or  '*  gold,  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen"  (xx^'iii.  6,  8,  15, 
xxxix.  2,  5,  8).  Again,  looking  at  the  general 
sense  of  the  words,  we  shall  find  that  chosheb  in- 
volves the  idea  of  invention,  or  designing  patterns  ; 
rikmah  the  idea  of  texture  as  well  as  variegated 
colour.  The  former  is  applied  to  other  arts  which 
demanded  the  exercise  of  inventive  genius,  as  in 
the  construction  of  engines  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi, 
15)  ;  the  latter  is  applied  to  other  substances,  the 
texture  of  which  is  remarkable,  as  the  human  body 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  15).  Further  than  this,  rikmah  in- 
volves the  idea  of  a  regular  disposition  of  colours, 
which  demanded  no  inventive  genius.  Beyond  the 
instances  already  adduced  it  is  appUed  to  tessellated 
pavement  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2),  to  the  eagle's  plumage 
(Ez.  xvii.  3),  and,  in  the  Targums,  to  the  leopard's 
spotted  skin  (Jer.  xiii.  23).  In  the  same  sense  it 
is  appHed  to  the  coloured  sails  of  the  Egyptian 
vessels  (Ez.  xxvii,  16),  which  were  either  chequered 
or  worked  according. to  a  regulai'ly  recuning  pat- 
tern (Wilkinson,  iii.  211).  Gesenius  considei-s  this 
passage  as  conclusive  for  hi's  view  of  the  distinction, 
but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  patterns  were 
on  one  side  of  the  sail  only,  nor  does  there  appear 
any  gi'ound  to  infer  a  departure  from  the  usual 
custom  of  working  the  colours  by  the  loom.  The 
ancient  versions  do  not  contribute  much  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  point.  The  LXX,  varies  between 
iroiKiKTTjs  and  ^a(/)i5€i;T'ijs,  as  representing  rokem, 
and  TTOLKiKr-fjs  and  ixpavT'fjs  for  chosheb,  combining 
the  two  terms  in  each  case  for  the  work  itself,  ij 
TTOiKiKia  Tov  pacptSevTov  for  the  first,  epyov  i^av- 
rhv  iroiKiKTSv  for  the  second.  The  distinction,  as 
far  as  it  is  obseiwed,  consisted  in  the  one  being 
needle-work  and  the  other  loom-work.  The  Vul- 
gate gives  generally  plumarius  for  the  firet,  and 
polymitarius  for  the  second;  but  in  Ex.  xx\'i.  1, 
31,  plumqrius  is  used  for  the  second.  The  first  of 
these  terms  {plumarius)  is  well  chosen  to  express 
rokem,  hut  poh/mitarius,  i.  e,  a  weaver  who  works 
together  threads  of  divers  colours,  is  as  applicable 
to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  rendering  in  Ez.  xxvii. 
16,  scutulata,  i.,  e.  "chequered,"  correctly  describes 
one  of  the  productions  of  the  rokem.  We  have 
lastly  to  notice  the  incorrect  rendering  of  the  word 
Y^^  in  the  A.  V.— "  broider,"  "embroider"  (Ex, 
2  N  2 
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xxriii.  4,  39).  It  means  stuff  worked  in  a  tessel- 
lated manner,  i,  e.  with  square  cavities  such  as 
stones  might  be  set  in  (comp.  ver.  20).  The  art 
of  embroideiy  by  the  loom  was  extensively  prac- 
tised among  the  cations  of  antiquity.  In  adi&tion 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  celebrated 
for  it,  but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  i.  e.  with  the  needle,  was  a  Phrygian  inven- 
tion of  later  date  (Plin.  viii.  48),  [W.  L.  B.] 

EMEEALD  ("nSJ  ;  LXX.,  &vdpa^ ;  N.  T.  and 
Apoc,  (TfidpayBos),  a  precious  stone,  first  in  the 
2nd  row  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex. 
xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyre  from  Syria 
(Ez.  xKvii.  16),  used  as  a  seal  or  signet  (Ecclus. 
xxxii.  6),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing  and  bedding 
(Ez.  xxviii.  13;  Jud,  x.  21),  and  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19  ; 
Tob.  xiii.  16),  The  rainbow  round  the  throne  is 
compared  to  emerald  in  Kev.  iv.  3,  '6fioios  bp6.(rGi 
fffiapaydivtp. 

The  etymology  of  IJQJ  is  uncertain.  Gesenius  sug- 
gests a  comparison  with  the  word  Tj-IQ,  a  paint  with 
which  the  Hebrew  women  stained  their  eye-lashes. 
Kalisch  on  Exodus  xxviii.  follows  the  LXX.,  and  trans- 
lates it  carh'i.ncle,  transferring  the  meaning  emerald 
to  D7n^  in  the  same  ver.  18.  The  Targiam  Jeru- 
salem on  the  same  vei-,  explams  TjDIj  by  XJnD"lD  = 
carchedonius,  carbuncle.  [W,  D.] 

E3IEE0DS  (D^VdV,  Dninp;  ^pa;  am'.s, 
nates  ;  Dp'it,  xxviii.  27  ;  1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12,  vi,  4, 
5,  11),  The  probabihties  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probable  roots 
of  these  two  Hebrew  words ;  the  former  of  which^ 
evidently  means  "  a  swelling ;"  the  latter,  though 
less  certain,  is  most  probably  from  a  Syriac  verb, 

9 
i-AA-jft-,  TsiQ3Lmii!^^^  a7ihel^vitsvh(yriere,enixiisestin 
exonerando  ventre"  (ParkhurstandGeseiiius;;  and 

the  Syriac  noun  J9CXa<^  from  the  same  root,  de- 
notes, 1.  such  effort  as  the  verb  implies,  and,  2.  the 
intestinum  rectum.  Also,  whenever  the  former  word 
occui-s  in  the  Hebrew  Cetib,^  the  Keri  gives  the 
latter,  except  in  1  Sam.  vi.  11,  where  the  latter 
stands  in  the  Cetib.  Now  this  last  passage  speaks  of 
the  images  of  the  emerods  after  they  were  actually 
made,  and  placed  in  the  ark.  It  thus  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  former  word  means  the  disease,  and 
the  latter  the  part  affected,  which  must  nece^saiily 
have  been  included  in  the  actually  existing  im^e, 
and  have  struck  the  eye  as  the  essential  thing 
represented,  to  which  the  disease  was  an  incidcLt.  As 
some  morbid  swelHng,  then,  seems  the  most  probable 
nature  of  the  disease,  so  no  more  probable  conjecture 
has  been  advanced  than  that  hemorrJundal  tunuMrs, 
or  bleeding  pile&,  known  to  the  Romans  as  mariscae 
(Juv.  ii,  I'.-j), are  intended.  These  are  vej-y  common 
in  Syria  at  present,  oriental  habits  of  want  of  exer- 
cise and  improper  foo'l,  producing  derangement  of 
the  liver,  constijjation,  &c.,  being  such  as  to  caase 
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them.  The  words  of  1  Sam  v.  12,  **  the  men  that 
died  not  were  smitten  with  emerods,"  show  tliat 
the  disease  was  not  necessarily  fatal.  It  is  clear  from 
its  parallelism  with  **  botch  "  and  other  diseases  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  27,  that  D  ybj?  is  a  disease,  not  a  part 
of  the  body;  but  the  translations  of  it  by  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities  are  various  and  vague,®  Thus  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg. ,  as  above,  uniformly  render  the  word 
as  bearing  the  latter  sense.  The  mention  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  105)  of  the  malady,  called  by  him  d'fjKeia 
vovffos,  as  afflicting  the  Scythians  who  robbed  the 
temple  (of  the  Syrian  Venus)  in  Ascalon,  has  been 
deemed  by  some  a  proof  that  some  legend  con- 
taining a  distortion  of  the  Scriptural  accoimt  was 
current  in  that  country  down  to  a  late  tlate. 
The  Scholiast  on  Ai-istophanes  {Acham.  231) 
mentions  a  similar  plague  (followed  by  a  similar 
subsequent  propitiation  to  that  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture), as  sent  upon  the  Athenians  by  Bacchus.^ 
The  opinion  mentioned  by  Winer  (s.  v.  Philigter), 
as  advanced  by  Lichtenstein,  that  the  plague  of 
emerods  and  that  of  mice  are  one  and  the  same, 
the  fonner  being  caused  by  an  insect  (solpuga)  as 
large  as  a  field-mouse,  is  hardly  worth  seiioos 
attention.  [H.  H.] 

E'MIM  ;D^P''&?  ;  'OfifioAOt,  and  'OfjLfilv),  atribe 
or  family  of  gigantic  stature  which  originally  in- 
habited the  region  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  would  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xiv. 
5-7  with  Deut.  ii.  10-12,  20-23,  that  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  was,  in  primitive  times, 
held  by  a  race  of  giants,  all  probably  of  the  same 
stock,  comprehending  the  Eephaim  on  the  noilh,  next 
the  Zuzim,  after  them  the  Emim,  and  then  the 
Horim  on  the  south ;  and  that  afterwards  the  king- 
dom of  Bashan  embraced  the  territories  of  the  first ; 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites  the  second ;  that  of 
the  Jloabit^  the  third;  while  Edom  took  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Horim.  The  whole  of  them  were 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  eastern  kings  who  de- 
stroyed Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

The  Emim  were  related  to  the  Anab'm,  and 
were  generally  called  by  the  same  name ;  but  their 
conquerors  the  Sloabites  termed  them  Emim— that 
is  "Terrible  men"  (Deut.  ii.  11) — most  pro- 
bably on  account  of  their  fierce  aspect.    [Rephaim  ; 

ASAKIM.]  [J.  L.  1'.] 

EMilAXTJEL  ('EfjtfiavoiyfiK ;  Emmanuel), 
llatt,  i.  23,     [iMMASUtL.] 

EMMAUS  CEftfiao^s),  the  village  to  whidi  the 
two  disciples  were  goin;;^  when  our  Lord  appeared 
to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection 
(Luke  xxiv,  13).  Luke  makes  its  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem sfxty  stadia  (A.  V.  "  threescore  furlongs"),  or 
about  1\  miles ;  and  Josephus  mentions  "  a  tillage 
called  Emmaus"  at  the  same  distance  (B.  J.  vii. 
6,  §6),  These  statements  seem  sufflcifrutly  defi- 
nite ;  and  one  would  suppose  no  great  mistake 
could  be  made  by  geographers  in  fixing  its  sitf-.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  from  the  earliest 
f>eri(^l  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the  opinion 


^-'-'  in  all  these  passag^es  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  zaria 

*  Closely  akin  to  it  Ls  the  Arab.  VjLE*  which  means  f  lectk 


tunwr  qui  apud  viros  f/ritur  in  pogficis  partibwi,  apud 
mulieres  in  anleriore  parte  vulvae  similis  hemiae 
rirorum. 

**  Parkhurst,  however,  «.  c.  D  vbV,  thinks,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  KennicottV  Codkrg,  ti.at  D*"l'inD  is 


«  Joeepbu^,  Ant.  vi.  1,  §1,  ivaevrepCa ;  Aquila, 
TO  r^y  (ftayeSoUpTf^  cAxof. 

^  PoUnx,  Onom.  iv.  25,  thus  describes  what  he  calls 
Pov^n'.  oi^fxa  fi€Ta  >j>Kfyfiov^  oLfixtppov  yiveTox  Kara 
Ttiv  tlpav  evTo?,  e<7Tt  Se  ofioia  (Lvpon  u>fi.ois-  comp- 
Bochart,  Hierozoic.  1,  381. 
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prevailed  among  Christian  writere,  that  the  l^^in- 
maus  of  Luke  was  identical  with  the  Emmaus  on 
the  border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  afterwards 
called  Nicopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  adopted 
this  view  {0mm.  s.  v.  Emaus) ;  and  they  were  fol- 
Icfwed  by  all  geographers  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  14th  century  (Keland,  p.  758).  Then, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  it  began  to  be 
supposed  that  the  site  of  Emmaus  was  at  the  little 
village  of  Kiibeibek,  about  3  miles  west  of  Neby 
Samwil  (the  ancient  Mizpeh),  and  9  miles  from 
Jerusalem  (Sir  J.  Maund.  in  Early  Travels  in 
Palestine,  175 ;  Ludolph.  deSuchera,  Itin.;  Quai-es- 
mius,  ii.  719).  There  is  not,  however,  a  shadow 
of  evidence  for  this  supposition.  In  fac,t  the  site  of 
Emmaus  remains  yet  to  be  identified. 

Dr.  Kobinson  has  recently  revived  the  old  theory, 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  identical  with  Nico- 
polis ;  and  has  supported  it  with  his  wonted  learn- 
ing, but  not  with  his  wonted  conclusiveness.  He 
first  endeavours  to  cast  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  reading  i^-fjKovTa  in  Luke  xxiv.  13,  because 
two  uncial  MSS.  (K  and  N),  and  a  few  unimpoi-t- 
ant  cursive  MSS.  insert  eKorSv,  thus  making  the 
distance  160  stadia,  which  would  nearly  correspond 
to  the  distance  of  Nicopolis.  But  the  best  MSS. 
have  not  this  word,  and  the  best  ciitics  regard 
it  as  an  interpolation.  There  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  some  copyist  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  city,  but  not  the  village  of  Emmaus,  tried 
thus  to  reconcile  Scripture  with  his  ideas  of  geo- 
graphy. The  opmions  of  Eusebius,  Jei'ome,  and 
their  followers,  on  a  point  such  as  this,  are  not  of 
very  gi'eat  authority.  When  the  name  of  any 
noted  place  agreed  with  one  in  the'Bible,  they  were 
not  always  careful  to  see  whether  the  position  cor- 
responded in  like  manner.  [Edrei.]  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  being  a  noted  city  in  their  day,  they 
were  led  somewhat  rashly  to  confound  it  with  the 
Emmaus  of  the  Gospel.  The  circumstances  of  the 
nairative  are  plainly  opposed  to  the  identity.  The 
two  disciples  having  joumeyed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Emmaus  in  part  of  a  day  (Luke  xxiv.  28,  29),  left 
the  latter  again  after  the  evening  meal,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late  (verses  33,  42, 
43).  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  distance, 
and  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a  steep  and 
difficult  mountain,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
journey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  from 
six  to  seven  hours,  so  that  they  could  not  have  ar- 
rived in  Jerusalem  till  long  past  midnight.  This 
fact  seems  to  us  conclusive  against  the  identity  of 
Nicopolis  and  the  Emmaus  of  Luke.  (Robinson,  iii. 
147,  sq. ;  Keland,  Pal.  427,  sq.)  [J.  L,  P.] 

EMMA'TJS,  or  NICOP'OLIS  ('E^/xaoiJs, 
1  Mace.  iii.  40  ;  'AfifiaovSj  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §4), 
a  town  in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  10  from  Lydda  {Itin.  Hieros.;  Reland, 
309).  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  0.  T. ;  but 
the  town  rose  to  importance  duriug  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  place  of  note  in  the 
wars  of  the  Asmoneans.  It  was  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides,  the  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §3  ;  1  Mace,  ix.  50).  It 
was  in  the  plain  beside  this  city  that  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  so  signally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  ?\s  related  in  1  Mace.  iii.  57,  iv.  3, 
&c.  Under  the  Romans  Emmaus  became  the  ctxpital 
of  atoparchy  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5;  Plin.  v.  14). 
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It  was  burned  by  the  Roman  general  Varus  about 
A.D.  4.  In  the  3rti  century  (about  A.D.  220)  it 
was  rebuilt  through  the  exertions  of  Julius  Afn- 
canus,  the  well-known  Christian  writer ;  and  then 
received  the  name  Nicopolis.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
frequently  refer  to  it  in  defining  the  positions  of 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  {Chron.  Pas.  ad 
A.c.  223  ;  Reland,  p.  759).  Early  writers  men- 
tion a  fountain  at  Emmaus,  famous  far  and  wide 
for  its  healing  virtues ;  the  cause  of  this  Theophanes 
ascribes  to  the  fact,  that  Our  Lord  on  one  occasion 
washed  His  feet  in  it  {Chron.  41.)  The  Cru- 
saders confounded  Emmaus  with  a  small  fortress 
farther  south,  on  the  Jerusalem  road  now  called 
Latrdn  (Will.  Tyr.  Hist,  vii,  24).  A  small  miserable 
village  called  'Amwds  still  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  It  stands  on  the  western  declivity  of 
a  low  hill,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  church. 
The  name 'Emmaus  was  also  borne,  by  a  village  of 
Galilee  close  to  Tiberias ;  probably  the  ancient 
Hammatii,  i.  e.  hot  springs — of  which  name  Em- 
maus was  but  a  corruption.  The  hot  springs  still 
remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  him  as  giving  its  name  to  the  place 
{B.  J.  iv.  1,  §3  ;  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3).      [J.  L.  P.] 

EM'MER  ('E/^i^'ip;  Semmeri),  1  Esd.  ix.  21. 
[Iboier.] 

EM'MOR  (Rec.  Text  with  E,  "EfifiSp;  Lachm. 
with  A  B  C  D,  "EjU/ucop  ;  Ernmor),  the  father  of 
Sychem  (Acts  vii.  16).     [Hamor.] 

E'NAM  (with  the  article,  n:i'<yp  =  *'  the  double 
spring;"  Ges.  Thes.  1019  a,  Maiari;  Alex.  'Hj/ael/x', 
Enaim,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Skefelah  or 
lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
towns  (Jarmuth  and  Eshtaol  for  instance)  which 
are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  this  is  veiy 
probably  the  place  in  the  "  doorway "  of  which 
Tamar  sat  before  her  interview  with  her  father-in- 
law  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14).  In  the  A.  V.  the  words 
Pathach  enayiin  (D''J''V  HHS)  are  not  taken  as  a 
proper  name,  but  are  rendered  "  an  open  place," 
lit.  "  the  doorway  of  Enayim,"  or  the  double  spring, 
a  translation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  {tcus  irvXais 
Alvdv)  and  now  generally.  In  Josh.  xv.  34,  for 
"  Tappuah  and  Enam,"  the  Peschito  has  "  Pathuch- 
Elam,"  which  supports  the  identification  suggested 
above,     [AiN.]  [G.] 

E'NAN  QTV;  Alvdv;  Enan).  Ahira  ben- 
Enan  was  ''  piince"  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the 
time  of  the  numbering  of  Isi-ael  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  15). 

ENA'SIBUS  {'^.vdffi^os  ;  Eliasib),  1  Esd.  ix. 
34.     [Eliashib.] 

ENCAMPMENT  (HinO,  machdneh,  in  all 
places  except  2  K.  vi.  8,  where  JTUHJ^,  tachanoth, 
is  used).  The  word  primarily  denoted  the  resting- 
place  of  an  anny  or  company  of  travellers  at  night  "^ 
(Ex.  xvi.  13;  Gen.  xxxii.  21),  and  was  hence 
applied  to  the  army  or  carav^  when  on  its  march 
(Ex.  xiv.  19;  Josh.  x.  5,  xi.  4;  Gen.  xxxii.  7, 
8).  Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  their  encampments 
were  consequently  devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of 
more  systematic  warfare.  The  description  of  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites,  on  their  march  from  Egypt 
(Num.  ii.,  iii.),   supplies  the  gi-eatest  amount  of 


»  "Whence  DVPI   mjPI   {chanoth  Iwyyom)^   "  the 
camping-time  of  day,"  i.  e.  the  evening,  Judg.  xix.  9. 
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iritbrmation  on  the  subject:  whatever  else  maybe 
^leiined  is  from  scattered  hints.  The  tabernacle, 
coiTesponding  to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an  ordinary 
encampment,  was  placed  in  the  centio,  and  around 
and  facing  it  (Num.  ii.  l),**  arranged  in  four  gi*and 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  fom-  points  of  the 
compass,  lay  the  host  of  Israel,  accoi'ding  to  their 
standards  (Num.  1.  52,  ii.  2).  On  the  east  the 
post  of  honour  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  round  its  standard  rallied  the  tribes  of  Issachai' 
and  Zebulon,  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Leah.  On 
the  south  lay  Reuben  and  Simeon,  the  representa- 
tives of  Leah,  and  the  childi*en  of  Gad,  the  son 
of  her  handmaid.  Rachers  descendants  were  en- 
camped on  the  western  side  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
chief  place  being  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
To  this  position  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Ben- 
jamin, allusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v.  14,  and  Ps. 
Ixxx.  2.  On  the  north  were  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  the  childi-en  of  Bilhah?,  and  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Gad's  younger  brother.  All  these  were  en- 
camped around  their  standards,  each  according  to 
the  ensign  of  the  house  of  his  fathers.  In  the 
centre,  round  the  tabernacle,  and  with  no  standard 
but  the  cloudy  or  fiery  pillar  which  rested  over  it, 
were  the  tents  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  The 
former,  with  Moses  and  Aai'on  at  their  head,  were 
encamped  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  south  were 
the  Kohathites,  who  had  chai'ge  of  the  ark,  the  table 
of  shewbread,  the  altars  and  vessels  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  Gershonites  were  on  the  west,  and  when  on  the 
march  carried  the  tabernacle  and  its  lighter  furni- 
ture ;  while  the  Merarites,  who.  wei*e  encamped  on 
the  north,  had  chai'ge  of  ilis  heavier  appurtenances. 
The  order  of  encampment  was  preserved  on  the 
march  (Num.ii.  17),  the  signal  foi:  which  was  given 
by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  5). 
The  details  of  this  account  supply  Prof.  Blunt  with 
some  striking  illustrations  of  the  undesigned  coinci- 
dences of  the  books  of  Moses  (  Ufides.  Coincid.  pp. 
75-86). 

In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  encamp- 
ment no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26,  27)  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
camp.  This  was  evidently  the  case  in  the  camp 
of  the  Levites  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  18,  24;  2  Chr. 
XXX  i.  2). 

The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites  were  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  vast  multitude  and  the 
puiity  of  the  camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God 
(Num.  V.  3 ;  Dent,  xxiii.  14).  With  this  object 
the  dead  were  bmied  without  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4, 
5) :  lepers  were  excluded  till  their  leprosy  departed 
from  them  (Lev.  xiii.  46,  xiv.  3  ;  Num.  xii.  14, 
5),  as  were  all  who  were  visited  with  loathsome 
diseases  (Lev.  xiv.  3).  All  who  were  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were  slain  in 
battle  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for 
seven  days  (Num.  xxxi.  19).  Captives  taken  in 
war  were  compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  outside 
(Num.  xxxi.  19;  Jo^.  vi.  23).  The  ashes  from 
the  sacrifices  were  poui-ed  out  without  the  camp  at 
an  appointed  place,  whither  all  uncleanness  was 
removed  (Deut.  xxiii.  10,  12),  and  where  the 
entrails,  skins,  horns,  &c.,  and  all  that  was  not 
oflered  in  sacrifice  were  burnt  (Lev.  iv.  11,  12, 
vi.  11,  viii.  17), 


''  The  form  of  the  oiiciunpmcnt  was  evidently  cir- 
cular, and  not  square,  as  it  is  (generally  represented. 
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The  execution  of  criminals  took  place  without 
the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  35,  36; 
Josh,  vii.  24),  as  did  the  buniing  of  the  young 
bullock  for  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  12).  These 
circumstances  combined  explain  Heb.  xiii.  12,  and 
John  xix.  17,  20. 

The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  its  traces  in  their  subsequent  history.  The 
temple,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  was  still 
"the  camp  of  Jehovah"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  2;  cf.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  28);  and  the  multitudes  who  ilocked  to 
David  were  **  a  great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  God  " 
(1  Chr.  xii.  22). 

High  ground  appears  to  have  been  uniformly 
selected  for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  weie 
on  a  hill  or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible 
pass  (Judg.  vii.  18).  So,  in  Judg.  x.  17,  the 
Ammonites  encamped  in  Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched 
in  Mizpeh.  The  very  names  are  significant.  The 
camps  of  Saul  and  the  Philistines  were  alternately, 
in  Gibeah,  the  "height"  of  Benjamin,  and  the  pass 
of  Michmash  (1  Sam,  xiii.  2,  3,  16,  23).  When 
Goliath  defied  the  host  of  Israel,  the  contending 
aiinies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  either  side  of 
the  valley  of  Elah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  3);  and  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Gilboa  Saul's  position  on  the  moun- 
tain was  stoi'med  by  the  Philistmes  who  had 
pitched  in  Shunem  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4),  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  The  carelessness  of 
the  Midianites  in  encamping  in  the  plain  exposed 
them  to  the  night  surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted 
in  their  consequent  discomfiture  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii, 
8,  12),  But  another  important  consideration  in 
fixing  upon  a  position  for  a  camp  was  the  propin- 
quity of  water:  hence* it  is  found  that  in  most 
instances  camps  were  pitched  near  a  spring  or  well 
(Judg.  vii.  3  ;  1  Mace.  ix.  33).  The  Israelites  at 
Mount  Gilboa  pitched  by  the  fountain  in  Jezreel 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  while  the  Philistines  encamped 
at  Aphek,  the  name  of  which  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a  stream  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  rendered  it  a  favourite  place  of  encampment 
(1  Sam.  iv.  1  ;  1  K.  xx.  26 ;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  In 
his  pursuit  of  the  Amalekites,  David  halted  his 
men  by  the  brook  Besor,  and  there  left  a  detach- 
ment with  the  camp  furniture  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9). 
Ope  of  Joshua's  decisive  engagements  with  the 
nations  of  Canaan  was  fought  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  where  he  surprised  the  confederate  camp 
(Josh,  xi.  5,  7;  comp.  Judg.  v.  19,  21).  Gideon, 
before  attacking  the  Midianites,  encamped  beside 
the  well  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  it  was  to 
draw  water  from  the  well  at  Bethlehem  that 
David's  three  mighty  men  cut  their  way  through 
the  host  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  16). 

The  camp  was  suiTounded  by  the  H^JiyKD,  rna- 
gdldh  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or  h^^J'O,  ma'gdl  (I  Sam. 
xxvi.  5,  7),  which  some,  and  Thenius  among  them, 
explain  as  an  earthwork  thi'own  up  round  the  en- 
campment, others  as  the  hairier  foi-med  by  the 
baggage- waggons.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
points  merely  to  the  circular  shape  of  the  enclosure 
formed  hy  the  tents  of  the  soldiers  pitched  around 
their  chief,  whose  spear  mai'ked  his  resting-place 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  5,  7),  and  it  might  with  propriety 
be  used  in  either  of  the  above  senses,  according  as 
the  camp  was  fixed  or  temporary.  We  know  that, 
ui  the  case  of  a  siege,  the  attacking  ai*my,  if  pos- 
sible, surrounded  the  place  attacked  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
43),  and  dj'cw  about  it  a  lino  of  circumvaliation 
(p**/!,  ddijek,  2  K.  xxv.  1),  which  wiis  mai'ked  by 
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a  breastwork  of  earth  (n?DD,  m'sillah.  Is.  Ixii.  i 
10;  nV^b,  soVldh,  Ez.  xxL  27  (22)  ;  comp.  Job 
xix.  12),  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  besieged  and  of  protecting  the  be- 
sieo"ers  from  their  sallies.^  But  there  was  not  so 
much  need  of  a  formal  entrenchment,  as  but  few 
instances  occur  in  which  engagements  were  fought 
in  the  camps  themselves,  and  these  only  when  the 
attack  was  made  at  night.  Gideon's  expedition 
against  the  Slidianites  took  place  in  the  early  morn- 
ing (Judg.  vii.  19),  the  time  selected  by  Saul  for 
his  attack  upon  Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  11),  and  by 
David  for  surpnsing  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
17;  comp.  Judg.  ix.  33).  To  guard  against  these 
night  attacks,  sentinels  (DHDIE^,  shomrim)  were 
posted  (Judg.  vii.  20  ;  1  Mace.  xii.  27)  round  the 
camp,  and  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  probably  led  to  their  capture  by 
Gideon  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  army  (Judg. 
vii.  19). 

The  valley  which  separated  the  hostile  camps 
was  generally  selected  as  the  fighting  groiind  (JXV^ 
satZeA,  "  the  battle-field,"  1  Sam.  iv.  2,  xiv.  15; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  upon  which  the  contest  was 
decided, .  and  hence  the  valleys  of  Palestine  have 
played  so  conspicuous  a  pai't  in  its  history  (Josh, 
viii.  13;  Judg.  vi.  33;  2  Sam.  v.  22,  viii.  13, 
&c.).  Wheu  the  fighting  men  went  forth  to  the 
place  of  marshalling  (HD^lVD,  ma'ardcah,  1  Sam. 
xvii.  20),  a  detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp 
and  baggage  (1  Sam.  xvii.  22.  xxx.  24).  The  beasts 
of  burden  were  probably  tethei'ed  to  the  tent  pegs 
(2K.  vii.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  15). 

The  rtjriD,  machdneh,  or  moveable  encampment, 
is  distinguished  from  the  3-'iO,  matstsab,  or  3^V3 
n^tsib  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chr.  si.  16),  which 
appear  to  have  been  standing  camps,  like  those 
which  Jehoshaphat  established  throughout  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  2),  or  advanced  posts  in  an  enemy's 
country  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17;  2  Sam.  viii.  G),  from 
which  skirmishing  parties  made  their  predatory 
excursions  and  I'avaged  the  crops.  It  was  in  re- 
sisting one  of  these  expeditions  that  Shammah  won 
himself  a  name  among  David's  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  12).  Machaneh  is  still  further  distinguished 
from  "IVID,  mibhtsdr,  "a  fortress"'  or  "walled 
town"  (JSum.  xiii.  19). 

Camps  left  behind  them  a  memorial  in  the  name 
of  the  place  where  they  were  situated,  as  among 
ourselves  (cf.  Chester,  Grantchester,  &c.).  Ma- 
haneh-Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  25)  was  so  called  from  the 
encampment  of  the  Danites  mentioned  in  Judg.  xviii. 
12.  [Mahanaim.]  The  more  important  camps 
at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  10,  ix.  6)  and  Shiloh  (Josh, 
xviii.  9;  Judg.  xxi.  12,  19)  left  no  such  impress; 
the  military  traditions  of  these  places  were  eclipsed 
by  the  gi'eater  splendour  of  the  religious  associations 
which  sun-ounded  them.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ENCHANTMENTS,     1.  h'^vh    or  d^DilV 

■  T '  ■    T  : " 

Ex.  vii.  11,  22,  viii.  7  ;  (papfiaKetai^  LXX,  (Grotius 
compares  the  word  with  the  Greek  \iral)  ;  secret 
arts,  fi-om  tD-1 7,  to  cover ;  though  others  incon-ectly 
connect  it  with  DH?,  a  flame,  or  the  glittering 
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"  The  Chaldoe  renders  vh^V^  {1  Sam.  xvii.  20) 
and  p^*?!  (2  K.  xxv.  1)  by  the'  same  word,  Dlp"l3, 
or  NDip"l3,  the  Greek  y(apaKii}fi.a. 


blade  of  a  sword,  as  though  it  implied,  a  sort  of 
dazzling  cheironomy  which  deceives  spectators. 
Several  versions  render  the  word  by  "  whisperings," 
insusurrationes,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  more  ge- 
neral word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  various  means 
(some  of  them  no  doubt  of  a  quasi-scientific  cha- 
racter) by  which  the  Egyptian  Chartummim  im- 
posed on  the  cr&lulity  of  Pharaoh. 

2.  D''SE:J'3  ;  (papfxaKeiai,  <pdpiJ.aKay  LXX.  (2  K. 
ix.  22  ;  Mic.  v.  12  ;  Nah.  iii.  4) ;  veneficia,  male- 
ficia,  Vulg.  ;  "  maleficae  ai-tes,"  *'  praestigiae," 
"  muttered  spells."  Hence  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered by  ^TraoiSai  as  in  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  The  belief 
in  the  power  of  certain  formulae  was  universal  in 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  carmina  to 
evoke  the  tutelary  gods  out  of  a  city  (Maci'ob.  Sa- 
tumal.  iii.  9),  othei*s  to  devote  hostile  armies  {Id.), 
others  to  raise  the  dead  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  xi.  15; 
Senec.  Oedip.  547),  or  bind  the  gods  {^eff{io\ 
Qewv)  and  men  (Aesch.  Fiir.  331),  and  even  in- 
fluence the  heavenly  bodies  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  207  sq., 
xii. 263  ;  "  Te  quoque  Luna  traho,"  Virg.  Eel.  viii,, 
Acn.  iv.  489 ;  Hor.  Epod.  v.  45).  They  were  a 
recognised  part  of  ancient  medicine,  even  among  the 
Jews,  who  let^arded  certain  sentences  of  the  Law  as 
efficacious  in  healing.  The  Greeks  used  them  as 
one  of  the  five  chief  resom'ces  of  pharAiacy  (Pind. 
Fyth.  iii.  8,  9  ;  Soph.  Aj.  582),  especially  in  obste- 
trics (Plat.  Theaet,  p.  145)  and  mental  diseases 
(Galen  de  Sanitat.  tuendd,  i.  8).  Homer  mentions 
them  as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  ( Od.  xix. 
456),  and  Cato  even  gives  a  charm  to  cure  a  dis- 
jointed limb  (i*e  He  Must.  160 ;  cf.  Plin.  //.  N. 
xxviii,  2).  The  belief  in  charms  is  still  all  but 
universal  in  uncivilised  nations ;  see  Lane's  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  300,  306,  &c.,  ii.  177,  &c. ;  Beeckman's 
Voyage  to  Borneo,  ch.  ii. ;  MeroUer's  Comjo  (in 
Pinkerton's  Voyages,  xvi.  pp.  221,  273);  Hue's 
China,  i.  223,  ii.  326  ;  Taylor's  New  Zealand,  and 
Livingstone's  Africa,  passim,  &c. ;  and  hundreds  of 
such  remedies  still  exist,  and  ai"e  considered  effica- 
cious among  the  uneducated. 

3.  n'<^rh,  Eccl.  X.  11  ;  ^^/idvpta-fx^s,  LXX.,  from 
^rO.  This  word  is  especially  used  of  the  charm- 
ing of  serpents,  Jer.  viii.  17  (cf.  Ps.  Iviii.  5 ; 
Ecclus.  xii.  13,  Eccl.  x.  11,  Luc.  ix.  891 — a  pa- 
rallel to"cantandorumpituranguis,"and  "Vipereas 
rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fauces,"  Ov.  Met.  I.  c). 
Maimonides  (^de  Idol.  xi.  2)  expressly  defines  an  en- 
chanter as  one  "  who  uses  strange  and  meaningless 
words,  by  which  he  imposes  on  the  folly  of  the  cre- 
dulous. They  say,  for  instance,  that  if  one  utter 
the  words  before  a  sei-pent  or  scorpion  it  will  do  no 
hann"  (Cai-pzov.  Annot.  in  Oodwynum,  iv.  11). 
An  account  of  the  Marsi  who  excelled  in  this  art  is 
given  by  Augustin  (ad  Gen.  ix.  28),  and  of  the 
Psylli  by  Amobius  {ad  Nat.  ii.  32);  and  they  are 
alluded  to  by  a  host  of  other  authorities  (Plin.  vii. 
2,  xxviii.  6  ;  Aelian.  K.  A.  i.  57  ;  Virg.  Aen.  \\\. 
750;  Sfl.  Ital.  viii.  495.  They  were  cnlled 
'O^ioStc^KTai).  The  secret  is  stiU  understood  in 
tlie  East  (Lane,  ii.  106). 

4.  The  word    D''ti'n3  is  used  of  the  enchant- 

T  : 
ments  sought  by  Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  1.     It  pro- 
perly alludes  to  ophiomancy,  but  in  this  place  has 
a  general  meaning  of  endeavouring  to  gain  omens 
(ef'y  ffvvdvT7](nv  to?s  oimvols,  LXX.), 

5.  "inn  is  used  for  magic,  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  It 
comes  fiom  "llH,  to  hind  (cf.  KaraSecif,  ^aaKaivw, 
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banneu),  and  means  generally  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring power  over  some  distant  object  or  person ; 
but  this  word  seems  also  to  have  been  sometimes 
used  expressly  of  serpent  charmers,  for  R.  Sol. 
Jarchi  on  Deut.  xviii.  11^  defines  the  lin  13in 
to  be  one  "  who  congregates  serpents  and  scorpions 
into  one  place." 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  imposture  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xix.  26;  Is. 
xlvii.  9,  &c.),  but  to  ei-adicate  the  tendency  is 
almost  impossible  (2  K.,xvii.  17;  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
6),  and  we  find  it  still  flourishing  at  the  Christian 
era  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8,  viii.  9,  11,  yoTfrela-j  Gal.  v. 
20  ;  Kev.  ix.  21). 

The  chief  sacramenta  daemoniaca  were  a  rod,  a 
magic  circle,  dragon's  eggs,  certain  herbs,  or  *'  insane 
roots,"  like  the  henbane,  &c.  The  fancy  of  poets  both 
ancient  and  modern  has  been  exerted  in  giving  lists  of 
them  (Ovid,  and  Hor.  //.  cc. ;  Shakspeare's  Machethj 
Act  iv.  1;  Kirke  White's  Gondoline ; .  ^ovAh^f  s 
Curse  of  Kehama^  Cant.  iv.  &c.).  [Witchcrafts  ; 
Amulets  ;  Divination.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

EN'-DOE  OM't^j;  =  "  spring  of  Dor ;"  'Atj/- 
SriSp  ;  Endor),  a  place  which  with  its  "daughter- 
towns"  (mJl)  was  in  the  tenitory  of  Issachar, 
and  yet  possessed  by  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11). 
This  was  the  case  with  five  other  places  which  lay 
partly  in  Asher,  partly  in  Issachar,  and  seem  to 
have  formed  a  kind  of  district  of  their  own  called 
" the  three,  or  the  triple,  Nepheth" 

Endor  was  long  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish 
people  as  connected  with  the  great  victory  over 
Sisei'a  and  Jabin.  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  the  tor- 
rent Kishon  all  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
huge  host,  but  it  was  emphatically  to  Endor  that  the 
tradition  of  the  death  of  the  two  chiefs  attached  itself 
(Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  10).  Possibly  it  was  some  recollection 
of  this,  some  fame  of  sanctity  or  good  omen  in 
Endor,  which  drew  the  unhappy  Saul  thither  on 
the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with  an  enemy  no 
less  hateful  and  no  less  destructive  than  the  Mi- 
dianites  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7).  Endor  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  was  known  to 
Eusebius,  who  describes  it  as  a  large  village  4  miles 
S.  of  Tabor.  Here  to  the  north  of  Jebel  Duhy 
(the  "Little  Hei-mon"  of  travellei*s),  the  name 
still  lingers,  attached  to  a  considerable  but  now  de- 
serted village.  The  rock  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
slope  of  which  EndUr  stands,  is  hollowed  into  caves, 
one  of  which  may  well  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
incantation  of  the  witch  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  383  ; 
Rob.  ii.  360 ;  Stanley,  345).  The  distance  from 
the  slopes  of  Gilboa  to  Endor  is  7  or  8  miles,  over 
difficult  ground.  [G.] 

EN-EGLA'IM  (D^^jy-)''};  =  «  spring  of  two 
heifers;"  "''E.vayaKKei^  )  ^'nt/a^/m),  a  place  named 
only  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  10),  apparently  as  on  the 
Dead  Sea ;  but  whether  near  to  or  far  from  Engedi, 
on  the  west  or  east  side  of  the  Sea,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  the  text.  In  his  comnient  on  the 
passage,  Jerome  locates  it  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
Jordan ;  but  this  is  not  suppox'ted  by  other  evi- 
dence. By  some  {e.g.  Gesenius,  Thes.  1019)  it  is 
thought  to  be  identical  with  Eglaim,  but  the  two 
words  are  different,  Eu-eglaim  containing  the  Am, 
which  is  rarely  changed  for  any  other  aspirate.  [G.] 

ENEMES'SAR  ( 'Ei/CjUf o-ctip,  ^Ei/e/ietrcapos) 
is  the  name  under  which  Shalmaneser  appears  in 
the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  '2,  15,  &c.).  This  book  is  not 
of  any  historical  authority,  being  a  mere  work  of 
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imagination  composed  probably^by  an  Alexandi'ian 
Jew,  not  earlier  than  B.C.  300.  The  change  of 
the  name  is  a  corruption — the  first  syllable  Shal 
being  dropped  (compare  the  Bupalussor  of  Aby- 
denus,  which  represents  A^abopolassar),  and  the 
order  of  the  liquids  m  and  n  being  reversed.  The 
author  of  Tobit  makes  Enemessar  lead  the  children 
of  Israel  into  captivity  (i.  2),  following  the  appa- 
rent naiTative  of  the  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvii. 
3-6,  xviii.  9-11).  He  regards  Sennacherib  not 
only  as  his  successor  but  as  his  son  (i.  15),  for 
which  he  has  probably  no  authority  beyond  his 
o\vn  speculations  upon  the  text  of  Scripture.  As 
Sennacherib  is  proved  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
to  be  the  son  of  Sargon,  no  weight  can  be  properly 
attached  to  the  historical  statements  in  Tobit.  The 
book  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  apo- 
cryphal. [G.  R.] 

ENE'NIUS  ('EcTjj'eos  ;  Emmanius)^  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people  who  i-etunied  from  captivity 
with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v.  8).  There  is  no  name 
coiresponding  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 

ENGAD'DI  {iv  alyioKoh ;  in  Cades),  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  14.     [Engedi.] 

EN-GAN'NIM  (D'-arpV  =  "  spring  of  gar- 
dens"). 1.  A  city  in  the  low  coxmtry  of  Judah, 
named  between  Zanoah  and  Tappuah  (Josh.  rv. 
34).  The  LXX.  in  this  place  is  so  different  fronf 
the  Hebrew  that  the  name  is  not  recognizable. 
Vulg.  Aen-Gannim. 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xix, 
21 ;  ^l€<av  KoX  Tofj,fidy,  Alex,  ^v  Vavvlfj. ;  EnrGatv- 
nim) -J  allotted  with  its  "suburbs"  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (xxi.  29  ;  IlTjy^  ypaf^ixdrtav  ;  En- 
Gannim).  These  notices  contain  no  indication  of 
the  position  of  Engannim  with  reference  to  any 
known  place,  but  there  is  great  probability  in  the 
conjecture  of  Robinson  (ii.  315)  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  Ginaia  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  6,  §1), 
which  again,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  survives  in 
the  modern  Jenin,  the  fii-st  village  encountered  on 
the  ascent  from  the  gi-eat  plain  of  Esdraelon  into 
the  hills  of  the  central  country.  Jenin  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  "orchards"  or  "gardens"  which 
intei-pret  its  ancient  name,  and  the  "spring"  is  to 
this  day  the  characteristic  object  in  the  place  (Rob. 
ii.  315  ;  Stanley,  349,  note;  Van  de  Velde,  359). 
The  position  of  Jenin  is  also  in  stx'iking  agreement 
with  the  requirements  of  Beth-hag-Gan  (A.  V.  **  the 
garden-house;"  BaiBydv)  in  the  direction  of  which 
Ahaziah  fied  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The  rough 
road  of  the  ascent  was  probably  too  much  for  hi? 
chariot,  and  keeping  the  more  level  gi'ound  he  made 
for  Megiddo,  where  he  died  (see  Stanley,  349). 

In  the  lists  of  Levitical  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Anem 
is  substituted  for  Engannim.  Possibly  it  is  merely 
a  contraction.  [G.] 

EN'GEDI  (n5  ]'<V,  « the  fountain  of  the  kid ;" 

'Ey-yaSSf  and  EyyaBBal;  Arabic,  if  iX:s»  /j>rC), 
a  town  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  62), 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii. 
10).  Its  ox'iginal  name  was  Hazazon-Tamar  (pVVn 
IDn,  "the  pi-uning  of  the  palm"),  doubtless,  as 
Joseplius  says,  on  account  of  the  palm  groves 
which  surrounded  it  (2  Chr.  xx.  2  ;  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
14;  Joseph,  ilni.  ix.  1,  §2).  Some  doubt  seems 
to  iuive  existed  in  tiie  early  centuries  of  our  era  as 
to    its   true    position.     Stephjuius   places  it    near 
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Sodom  (Steph,  B.  s.  v.)  ■  Jerome  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  {Comm.  in  Ezek.  xlvii.)  ;  bat 
Josephus  more  correctly,  at  the  distance  of  300 
stadia  fi-om  Jerusalem  (Ant.  ix.  1,  §2).  Its  site 
is  now  well  known.  It  is  about  the  middle'  of 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Here  is  a  rich 
plain,  half  a  mile  square,  sloping  very  gently  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  water,  and  shut 
in  on  the  north  by  a  lofty  promontory.  About  a 
mile  up  the  western  acclivity,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  some  400  feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain, 
of  Ain  Jidy^  from  which  the  place  gets  its  name. 
The  water  is  sweet,  but  the  temperature  is  81° 
Fah.  It  bursts  from  the  limestone  rock,  and 
rushes  down  the  steep  descent,  fretted  by  many  a 
rugged  crag,  and  raining  its  spray  over  verdant 
borders  of  acacia,  mimosa,  and  lotus.  On  reaching 
the  plain,  the  brook  crosses  it  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  to  the  sea.  During  a  greater  part  of  the  year, 
however,  it  is  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  soil.  It-s 
banks  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  families  of 
Arabs,  who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this 
spot.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  such  a 
climate  it  might  be  made  to  produce  the  rai-est 
fruits  of  tropical  climes.  Traces  of  the  old  city 
exist  upon  the  plain  and  lower  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  brook.  They 
are  rude  and  uninteresthig,  consisting  merely  of 
foundations  and  shapeless  heaps  of  unhewn  stones. 
A  sketch  by  M.  Belly,  taken  from  the  fountain,  and 
embracing  the  plain  on  the  shore,  and  the  south- 
west border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  will  be  found  in 
the  Atlas  of  Platos  accompanying  the  original  edi- 
tion of  De  Saulcy's  Voyage,  pi.  viii. 

The  history  of  Engedi,  though  it  reaches  back 
nearly  4000  years,  may  be  told  in  a  ^ii\f 
sentences.  It  was  imme- 
diately after  an  assault  upon 
the  "  Amoiites,  that  dwelt  in 
Hazazon-Tamar,"  that  the 
five  Mesopotamian  kings  wei*e 
attacked  by  the  rnlei-s  of  the 
plain  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ; 
comp,  2  Chr.  xx.  2).  It  is 
probable  that  the  fountain 
was  always  called  Engedi, 
and  that  the  ancient  town 
built  on  the  plain  below  it 
got  in  time  the  same  name. 
Saul  was  told  that  David  was 
in  the  "  wilderness  of  En- 
gedi ;"  and  he  took  "  3000 
men,  and  went  to  seek  David 
and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  wild  goats"  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
1  -4).  These  animals  still  frequent  the  cliffs  above  and 
around  the  fountain ;  the  Arabs  call  them  Beden. 
At  a  later  period  Engedi  was  the  gathering-place  of 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Berachah  (2 
Chr.  XX.  2).  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the 
usual  route  taken  in  the  present  day  by  such 
predatory  bands  from  Moab  as  make  incursions  into 
Southern  Palestine,  They  pass  round  the  southei-n 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  then  up  the  road  along  its 
western  shore  to  Ain  Jidy,  and  thence  toward 
Hebron,  Tekoa,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  prospects  of 
plunder  seem  most  inviting. 

The  vineyards  of  Engedi  were  celebi'atod  by 
Solomon  (Cant.  i.  14);  its  balsam  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  ix.  1,  §2),  and  its  palms  by  Pliny — "  En- 
gadda  oppidum   fuit,    secundum    ab   Hierosolyrais 
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fertilitate  palmetorumque  nemoribus"  (v.  17). 
But  vineyards  no  longer  clothe  the  mountain-sitle, 
and  neither  palm-tree  nor  balsam  is  seen  on  the 
plain.  In  the  fourth  century  there  was  still  a  large 
village  at  Engedi  (Onom.  s.  v.) ;  it  must  have  been 
abandoned  very  soon  afterwai'ds,  for  there  is  no 
subsequent  reference  to  it  in  history,  nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  recent  habitation  (Porter's  Ilandbook, 
242  ;  Rob.  i.  507).  There  is  a  curious  reference  to  it 
in  Mandeville  (Early  Trav.  179),  who  says  that  the 
district  between  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  '*  the  land 
of  Dengadda"  (Fr.  d' Engadda)^  and  that  the  balm 
trees  were  "  still  called  vines  of  Gady."    [J.  L.  P.] 

ENGINE,  a  term  exclusively  applied  to  mili- 
tary affairs  in  the  Bible.  The  Hebrew  lUE^n 
(2  CIu\  xxvi.  15)  is  its  counterpart  in  etymolo- 
gical meaning,  each  refem'ng  to  the  ingenuity  (en- 
gine, from  ingeniwn)  displayed  in  the  contrivance. 
The  engines  to  which  the  term  is  applied  in  2  Chr. 
were  designed  to  propel  various  missiles  from  the 
walls  of  a  besieged  town;  one,  like  the  balista,  was 
for  stones,  consisting  probably  of  a  strong  spring 
and  a  tube  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the  stone  ; 
another,  like  the  catapultay  for  arrows,  an  enor- 
mous stationary  bow.  The  invention  of  these  is 
assigned  to  Uzziah's  time— a  statement,  which  is 
supported  both  by  the  absence  of  such  contrivances 
in  the  representations  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
warfare,  and  by  the  traditional  belief  that  the  ba- 
lista was  invented  in  Syria  (Pliny,  vii.  56).  Luther 
gives bntstwehren,  i.e.  '*  parapets,"  as  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  Another  war-engine,  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  acquainted,  was  the  battering-ram; 
described  in  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  as  iVlp  Tip,  lit.  a  beat- 
ing of  that  which  is  in  front,  hence  a  ram  for 
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Aflsja-ian  war-engines,  from  Hotta,  pi,  160. 

striking  walls  ;  and  still  more  precisely  in  Ez.  iv.  2, 
xxi.  22,  as  13,  a  ram.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
was  well  known  both  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
i.  359)  and  the  Assyrians.  The  references  in  Eze- 
kiel  are  to  the  one  used  by  the  ktter  people,  con- 
sisting of  a  high  and  stoutly  built  framework  on 
four  wheels,  covered  in  at  the  sides  in  order  to 
protect  the  men  moving  it,  and  armed  with  one  or 
two  pointed  weapons.  Their  appearance  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Roman  aries  with  which 
the  Jews  afterwards  became  acquainted  (Joseph. 
S.  J.  iii.  7,  §19).  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  tes- 
tudo  or  the  vinea  (cf.  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  Vulg.') ;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  them  (cf.  Wilkinson,  i.  361).  The 
marginal  rendering  "engines  of  shot"  (Jer.  vi.  6, 
\.\xii.  24  ;  Ez.  xxvi.  8)  is  incorrect.       [W.  L.  B.] 
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ENGRAVER.  The  term  mn,  so  translated 
in  tile  A.  V.,  applies  broadly  to  any  artificer, 
whether  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal :  to  restrict  it  to 
the  engraver  in  Ex.  xxxv.  "SS,  xxxviii.  23,  is  im- 
proper: a  similar  latitude  must  be  given  to  the 
term  nOS,  which  expresses  the  operation  of  the 
artificer :  in  Zech.  iii.  9,  ordinary  stone-cutting  is 
evidently  intended.  The  specific  description  of  an 
engraver  was  pN  E^'^^  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and  his 
chief  business  was  cuttiug  names  or  devices  on  rings 
.and  seals  ;  the  only  notices  of  engraving  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  high-priest's  dress — the  two  onyx- 
stones,  the  twelve  jewels,  and  the  mitre-plate 
having  inscriptions  on  them  (Ex.  xxviii.  11,  21, 
.  36).  The  previous  notices  of  signets  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
18,  xli.  42)  imply  engraving.  The  art  was  widely 
spread  througliout  the  nations  of  antiquity,  pai-ti- 
cularly  among  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  i.  78  ;  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  373),  the  Aethiopians  (Her.  vii.  69),  and  the 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen,  Indien,  ii.  122).    [W.  L.  B.] 

EN-HAD'DAH  (n-JH-pV  =  "sharp,  or  swift 
spring;"  Gesen.  Al^aptK;  Alex.  ^i/''A5Sa),  one  of 
the  cities  on  the  border  of  Issachar  named  next  to 
Engiinnim  (Josh.  xix.  21).  Van  de  Velde  (i.  31.5) 
would  identify  it  with  Ain-haud  on  the  western 
side  of  Carmel,  and  about  2  miles  only  from  the  sea. 
But  this  is  surely  out  of  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  rather  in  Asher  or  IWanasseh.     [G.] 

EN-HAK-KO'RE  (Xlipn  J»S?  =  "  the  spring 
of  the  crier;"  Trrjy^  rod  ^TriKaXou/xeVbu),  the 
spring  which  burst  out  in  answer  to  the  "  cry  "  of 
Samson  after  his  exploit  with  the  jawbone  (Judg. 
XV.  19).  The  name  is  a  pun  founded  on  the  word 
in  verse  18,  yikera  (Nip),  A.  V.  "he  called"). 
The  word  Maktesh,  which  in  the  story  denotes  the 
"  hollow,  place"  (literally,  the  "mortar")  in  the 
jaw,  and  also  that  for  the  "  jaw  "  itself,  Lechi,  are 
both  names  of  places.  Van  de  Velde  {Meinoir,  343) 
endeavours  to  identify  Lechi  with  Tell-el-Lekiyeh 
4  miles  N.  of  Beersheba,  and  Enhakkore,  with  the 
large  spring  between  the  Tell  and  Khewelfeh.  But 
Samson's  adventm'es  appear  to  have  been  confined 
to  a  narrow  circle,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  ex- 
tending them  to  a  distance  of  some  30  miles  from 
Gaza,  which  Lekiyeh  is,  even  in  a  straight 
line.  [G.] 

BN-HA'ZOR  ("livri  pV  =  "  spring  of  the  vil- 
lage ;"  TTTiy))  ^haSp  ;  En^Asor'),  one  of  the  "  fenced 
cities  "  in  the  inheritance  of  Naphtali,  distinct  from 
Hazor,  named  between  Edrei  and  Iron,  and  appa- 
rently not  far  from  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  It  has 
not  yet  been  identified.  [G.] 

EN-MISHPAT  (DSB'D  pj? ;  h  T-nyh  t?s 
K/jdrews),  Gen.  xiv.  7.     [Kadesh.] 

EN-EIM'MON  (I'lSI  PJ? ;  Vat.  omits,  Alex. 
^v  'Pe^judSi' ;  et  in  liimnwii),  one  of  the  places  which 
the  men  of  Judah  re-inhabited  after  their  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh-.  xi.  29).  From  the  towns 
in  company  with  which  it  is  mentioned,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  the  name  is  the  same  which  in 
the  eaiHer  books  is  given  in  the  Hebi-ew  and  A.  V. 
in  the  separate  form  of  "  Aiu  and  Riramon  "  (.Josh. 
XV.  32),  "  Ain,  Reinmon"  (xix.  7  ;  and  see  1  Chr. 
iv.  32),  but  in  the  LXX.  combined,  as  in  Nehe- 
thiah.     [AiN;2.]  [G.] 

B'NOCH,  and  once  HE'NOOH  Cnbn  =  Cha- 
noc;   Philo,    de    Post.    Oaini,    §11,    ip/Mivdverat 
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'Ev&x  X"^?'*  "''"'  i  'Ei'iSx  ;  Joseph.  'Avaxos  ; 
Herwcli).  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv. 
17),  who  called  the  city  which  he  built  after 
his  name  (18).  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  356  note) 
Tfaricies  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Phrygian 
Iconium,  in  which  city  a  legend  of  "KvvaKos  was 
preserved,  evidently  derived  from  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  the  father  of  Methuselah  (Stcph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
^\k6viov,  Suid.  s.  V.  NdfyaKos).  Other  places  have 
been  identified  with  the  site  of  Enoch  with  little 
probability  ;  c.  g.  Anuchta  in  Susiana,  the  Ifeni' 
ochi  in  the  Caucasus,  &c. 

2.  The  son  of  Jared  (T1*,  a  descent,  cf.  Jordan), 
and  father  of  Methuselali' (n^B^-inO,  a  man  of 
arms,  Philo.  t.  c.  §12,  Ma0ou(ra\eju  ^^airoaroXij 
BaArov  (Gen.  v.  21  ff. ;  Luke  iii.  28).  In  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  (v.  14,  cf.  Enoch,  Ix.  8)  he  is  described  as 
"  the  seventh  from  Adam;"  and  the  number  is  pro- 
bably noticed  as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine  comple- 
tion and  rest  (cf.  August,  c.  Faust,  xii.  14),  while 
Enoch  was  himself  a  type  of  perfected  humanity, 
"a  man  raised  to  heaven  hy  pleasing  God,  while 
angels  fell  to  earth  by  transgression"  (Iren.  iv. 
16,  2).  The  other  numbere  connected  with  his 
history  appear  too  symmetrical  to  be  without 
meaning.  He  was  bora  when  Jared  was  162 
(9x6x3)  years  old,  and,  after  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son  in  his  65th  (5  X  6  +  7)  year  he  hved  300 
yeai"s.  From  the  period  of  365  years  assigned  to 
his  life,  Ewald  (i.  356),  with  very  little  probability, 
regards  him  as  "  the  god  of  the  new-year,"  but  the 
number  may  have  been  not  without  influence  on 
the  later  traditions  which  assigned  to  Enoch  the 
discovery  of  the  science  of  astronomy  {&(rTpo\oyia, 
Eupolemusap.  Euseb.  Praep.Ev.  ix.  17,  where  he  is 
identified  with  Atlas).  After  the  birth  of  Methu- 
selah it  is  said  (Gen.  v.  22-4)  that  Enoch  "  walked 
with  God    300    years  .  .  .  and   he  was    not;-  for 

God  took  him  "  (Hp?,  /iCTeflTj/eer,  LXX.  (here 
only) ;  tulit,  Vulg.).  The  phrase  "  walked  with 
God"  (DTl'^Nn-nN  '^;>.nnn)  is  elsewhere  only 
used  of  Noah  (Gen.  vi.  9;  cf  Gen.  xvii.  1,  &c.), 
and  is  to  be  explained  of^  agiprophetic  life  spent 
in  immediate  converse  with  the  spiritual  world 
(Enoch,  xii.  2,  "  All  his  action  was  with  tlie  holy 
ones,  and  with  the  watchers  during  his  life"). 
There  is  no  further  mention  of  Enoch  in  the  0.  T., 
but  in  Ecclesiasticus  (xlix.  14)  he  is  brought  for- 
ward as  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  {oH\  efs  4k- 
rlffSri  oTos  'E.)  of  the  Jews,  for  he  was  taken  up 
{h,ve\i]<\>eT],  Alex.  fiereTeSri)  from  the  earth.  "  He 
pleased  the  Lord  and  was  translated  [into  Pai'adise, 
Vulg.]  being  a  pattera  of  repentance  "  (Ecclus.  xliv. 
14).  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and 
issue  of  Enoch's  life  are  cleaidy  marked.  "  By  faith 
Enoch  was  translated  (;u6T€Te'9i;,  translatns  est, 
Vulg.)  that  he  should  not  see  death  .  .  .  for  before 
his  translation  {/j.sTaBea'eus)  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God."  The  contrast  to  this 
divine  judgment  is  found  in  the  constrained  words 
of  Josephus:  "Enoch  departed  to  the  Deity  (4«- 
X^pijce  nphs  rb  fleioy),  whence  [the  sacred 
writers]  have  not  recorded  his  death  {Ant.  1, 
-3.  4). 

The  bibhcal  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fi'uitful 
source  of  speculation  in  later  times.  Some  theolo- 
gians disputed  with  subtilty  as  to  the  place  to 
whicli  he  was  removed ;  whether  it  was  to  paradise 
or  to  tlie  immediate  presence  of  God  (cf.  Feuarfen- 
tiUB  ad  Iren.  v.  5.),  though  others  more  wisely 
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declined  to  discuss  the  question  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr. 
N.  T.j  p.  758).  On  other  points  there  was  greater 
unanimity.  Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  lathers 
commonly  coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  historic  wit- 
nesses of  the  possibiUty  of  a  resuiTection  of  the  body 
and  of  a  true  human  existence  in  glory  (Iren.  iv.  5, 
1 ;  Tertull.  de  Resurr.  Catm.  58  ;  Hieron.  c,  Joan. 
Hierosol.  §§29,  32,  pp.  437,  440)  ;  and  the  voice 
of  eai'ly  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  almost  unanimous 
in  regarding  them  as  "the  two  witnesses"  (Rev. 
xi.  3  ff.)  who  should  fall  before  "  the  beast,'  and 
"afterwai'ds  be  raised  to  heaven  before  the  great 
judgment  (Hippol.  Frag,  in  Dan.  xxii. ;  de  An- 
tichr.  xliii.  Cosmas  ludic.  p.  75,  ap.  Thilo,  Kara 
tV  ^KK\f\jia.(TriK))V  TrapdBoffip  ;  Tei-tull.  de 
Anima,  59  ;  Arabros.  in  Psalm,  xlv.  4 ; 
Evang.  Nicod.  c.  xxv.  on  which  Thilo  has  almost 
exhausted  the  question:  Ood.  Apoc.  N.  T.  pp. 
765  f.).  This  belief  removed  a  serious  difficulty 
which  was  supposed  to  attach  to  theii*  translation  ; 
for  thus  it  was  made  clear  that  they  would  at  last 
discharge  the  common  debt  of  a  sinful  humanity, 
from  which  they  were  not  exempted  by  their 
glorious  removal  from  the  earth  (Tertull.  de  Ani- 
mdj  1.  c. ;  August.  Op.  imp.  c.  Jul.  vi.  30). 

In  later  times  Enoch  was  celebrated  as  the  in- 
ventor of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  17),  He  is  said  to  have 
filled.  300  books  with  the  revelations  which  he 
received,  and  is  commonly  identified  with  Edris 
(i.e.  the  learned),  who  is  commemorated  in  the 
Koran  (cap.  19)  us  one  "  exalted  [by  God]  to  a  high 
place'*  (of.  Sale,  1.  c. ;  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient. 
pp.  30  ff.).  But  these  traditions  were  probably 
due  to  the  apocryphal  book  which  bears  his  name 
(cf.  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i.  215  if.). 

Some  (Buttm.  Mythol.  i.  176  fF. ;  Ewald,  I.e.) 
have  found  a  trace  of  the  history  of  Enoch  in  the 
Phiygian  legend  of  Annacus  (^AvvaKos,  T^dvvaKos), 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  lived  300 
years,  and  predicted  the  deluge  of  Deucalion. 
[Enoch,  1.]  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  i.  3,  the  name 
is  given' as  Henoch. 

3-  The  third  son  of  Midian,  the  sou  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  A.  V.  Hanoch;  1  Chr. 
i.  33,  A.  V.  Henoch). 

4.  The  eldest  son  of  Reuben  (A.  V.  Hanoch; 
Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ex.  vi.  14 ;  1  Chr.  v.  3),  from  whom 
came  "  the  family  of  the  Hanochites "  (Num. 
xxvi.  5). 

5.  In  2  Esdr.  vi.  49,  51,  Enoch  stands  in  the 
Latin  (and  Eng.)  Version  for  Behemoth  in  the 
Aethiopic.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ENOCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  remains  of  that  early  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  great  pro- 
totype. From  its  vigorous  style  and  wide  range 
of  speculation  the  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion which  it  received  in  the  first  ages ;  and  recent, 
investigations  have  still  left  many  points  for  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

1.  The  history  of  the  book  is  remarkable.  The 
first  trace  of  its  existence  is  generally  found  in  the 
fc^pistle  of  St.  Jude  (14,  15 ;  cf.  P^lnoch,  i.  9),  but  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he 
derived  his  quotation  from  tradition  (Hofmann, 
Schriftbeweis ,  i.  420)  or  from  writing  (^Trpo^-^Teu- 
(TCK . . .  'Ev^x  ^^yo}v),  though  the  wide  spread  of 
the  book  in  the  second  century  seems  almost  decisive 
in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition.  It  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  Justin  (Apol.  ii.  5),  Ircnaeus 
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{Ado.  Haer.iY.  16,  2),and  Anatolius  (Euseb.  HE. 
vii.  32).  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Eclog.  p.  801)  and 
Origen  (yet  com  p.  c.  Cels.  v.  p.  267,  ed,  Spenc.) 
both  rnake  use  of  it,  and  numerous  references  occur 
to  the  "wi-iting,"  "books,"  and"  words"  of  Enoch 
in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs,  which 
present  more  or  less  resemblance  to  passages  in  the 
present  book  (Fabr.  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i.  161 
fF.  ;  Gfrorer,  Proph.  Pseudep.  273  f.).  Tertul- 
lian  (De  Cult.  Fern.  i.  3  ;  cf.  De  Idol.  4)  expressly 
quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was  "  not  received  by 
some,  nor  admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon"  (in 
armarium  Judaicum),  but  defends  it  on  account  of 
its  reference  to  Christ  (legimus  omnem  scripturam 
aedificationi  habilem  divJnitus  inspirari).  Augustine 
{De  Civ.  XV.  23,  4)  and  an  anonymous  writer 
whose  work  is  printed  with  Jerome's  (Brev.  in 
Psalm,  cxxxii.  2 ;  cf.  Hil.  ad  Psalm.  1.  c.)  were 
both  acquainted  with  it;  but  from  their  time  till 
the  revival  of  letters  it  was  known  in  the  Western 
Church  only  by  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude  (Dill- 
mann,  Einl.  Ivi.).  In  the  Eastern  Church  it 
was  known  some  centuries  later.  Considerable  frag- 
ments are  preserved  in  the  Chronographia  of  Geor- 
gius  Syncellus  (c.  792  A.D.),  and  these,  with  the 
scanty  notices  of  earher  writers,  constituted  the  sole 
remains  of  the  book  known  in  Europe  till  the  clbse 
of  the  last  centuiy.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  report 
was  cuiTent  that  the  enthe  book  was  preserved  in 
Abyssinia;  and  at  length,  in  1773,  Bruce  bronght 
with  him  on  his  return  from  Egypt  three  MSS., 
containing  the  complete  Aethiopic  translation. 
Notwithstanding  the  interest  which  the  discovery 
excited,  the  first  detailed  notice  of  this  translation 
was  given  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy  in  1800,  and  it  was 
not  published  till  the  edition  of  Archbishop  Law- 
rence in  1838  (Libri  Enoch  versio  Aethiopica  .  .  . 
Oxon.).  But  in  the  interval  Lawrence  pubhshed 
an  English  translation,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  which  passed  through  three  editions  (The 
Book  of  Enoch,  &c.  by  K.  Lawrence.  Oxford, 
1821,  1833,  1838).  The  translation  of  Lawrence 
foi-med  the  basis  of  the  German  edition  of  Hofl- 
mann  (Des  Buch  Henoch,  ...  A.  E.  Hoffmann, 
Jena,  1833-38);  and  Gfrorer,  in  1840,  gave  a 
Latin  translation  constructed  from  the  translations 
o{LawrenceandiloSlTaarm(ProphetaeveteresPseud- 
epigraphi . . .  ed.  A.  F.  Gfrorer,  Stuttgartiae,  1840). 
All  these  editions  were  superseded  by  those  of 
Dillmann,  who  edited  the  Aethiopic  text  from  five 
MSS.  (Liber  Henoch,  Aethiopice,  Lipsiae,  1851), 
and  afterwards  gave  a  German  translation  of  the 
book  with  a  good  introduction  and  commentary 
(Das  Buch  Henoch,  .  .  .  von  Dr.  A.  Dilhmmn, 
Leipzig,  1853).  The  work  of  Dillmann  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  book.  Among 
the  essays  which  were  called  out  by  it  the  most 
important  were  those  of  Ewald  (Ueher  des  Aethio- 
pischen  Buches  Henoch  Entstehung,  &c.,  Gottingen, 
1856)  and  Hilgenfeld  {D.  Judische  Apokalyptik, 
Jena,  1857).  The  older  literature  on  the  subject 
is  reviewed  by  Fabricius  {Cod.  Pseudep.  V,  T.  i. 
199  fi'.). 

2.  The  Aethiopic  translation  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  it  was  probably  made  about  the  same 
time  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible  with  which  it 
was  afterwards  connected,  or  in  other  words, 
towards  the  middle  or  close  of  the  foxu-th  century. 
The  general  coincidence 'of  the  translation  with  the 
patristic  quotations  of  con-esponding  passages  shows 
satisfactorily  that  the  text  from  which  it  was 
derived  was  the  same  as  tliat  cancnt  in  the  early 
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Church,  though  one  considerable  passage  quoted 
by  Georg.  Syncell.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book 
(I)iUm.  p.  85).  But  it  is  still  uncei'tain  whether 
the  Greek  text  was  the  original,  or  itself  a  transla- 
tion. One  of  the  earhest  references  to  the  book 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees  (Dillm.  in 
Ewald's  Jahrh.  1850,  p.  90),  and  the  names  of  the 
angels  and  winds  are  derived  from  Aramaic  roots 
(cf.  Dillm,  pp.  236  fF.).  In  addition  to  this  a 
Hebrew  book  of  Enoch  was  known  and  used  by 
Jewish  writers  till  the  thirteenth  century  (Dillm. 
Einl.  Ivii.),  so  that  on  these  grounds,  among 
others,  many  have  supposed  (J.  Scaliger,  Lawrence, 
Hoffmann,  Dillmann)  that  the  book  was  first  com- 
posed in  Hebrew  (Aramaean).  In  such  a  case  no 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  Hebraizing  style,  which 
may  be  found  as  well  in  an  author  as  in  a  trans- 
lator ;  and  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  it  is 
difficult  to  weigh  mere  conjectures.  On  the  one 
hand,  if  the  book  had  been  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  it  might  seem  likely  that  it  would  have 
been  more  used  by  Rabbinical  teachers ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  tlae  writer  cei-tainly  appears  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Palestine,**  and  therefore 
likely  to  have  employed  the  popular  dialect.  If 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  original  be  accepted, 
which  as  a  hypothesis  seems  to  be  the  more  plau- 
sible, the  history  of  the  original  and  the  version 
finds  a  good  parallel  in  that  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach.     [Ecclesiasticus.] 

3.  In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  revelations  supposed  to  have  been  g\ven  to 
Enoch  and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  life,  and  are  designed  to 
oiler  a  comprehensive  vindication  of  the  action  of 
Providence,  [Enoch.]  It  is  divided  into  five  pai-ts. 
The  first  part  (Cc.  1-36  Dillm.),  after  a  general 
introduction,  contains  an  account  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels  (Gen.  vi.  1)  and  of  the  judgment  to  come 
upon  them  and  upon  the  giants,  their  offspring 
(6-16)  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  the  description  of 
the  journey  of  Enoch  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed  to 
him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
treasure-houses  of  the  storms  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fallen  and  the  land  of 
the  blessed  (17-36).  The  second  part  (37-71)  is 
styled  "  a  vision  of  wisdom,"  and  consists  of  three 
*'  parables,"  in  which  Enoch  relates  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(38-44)  gives  chiefiy  a  picture  of  the  future  bless- 
ings and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  fur- 
tlier  details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies :  the  second 
(45-57)  describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming 
of  Messiah  and  the  results  which  it  should  work 
among  "  the  elect "  and  the  gainsayers :  the  third 
(58-69)  draws  out  at  further  length  the  blessedness 
of  "  the  elect  and  holy,"  and  the  confusion  and 
wretchedness  of  the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The 
third  part  (72-82)  is  styled  "the  book  of  the 
course  of  the  lights  of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  changes  of 
the  seasous ;  and  with  this  the  narrative  of  the 
journey  of  Enoch  closes.  The'/owri/i  part  (83-91) 
is  not  distinguished  by  any  special  name,  but  con- 
tains the  record  of  a  dream  which  was  granted  to 
Enoch  in  his  youth,  in  which  he  saw  the  history 
of  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  the  world  up  to  the 

*  The  astronomiciil  calculations  by  \\hich  Lawrence 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  locality  of  the  writer  in  the 
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final  establishment  of  the  throne  of  Messiah.  The 
fi,fth  part  (92-105)  contains  the  last  addresses  of 
Enoch  to  his  children,  in  which  the  teaching  of 
the  former  chapters  is  made  the  ground-work  of 
earnest  exhortation.  The  signs  which  attended 
the  birth  of  Noah  are  next  noticed  (106-7)  ;  and 
another  short  "writing  6f  Enoch"  (108)  forms 
the  close  to  the  whole  book  (cf.  Dillm.  Einl. 
i.  ff. ;  Liicke,  Yersuch  einer  vollstdnd.  Einl.  &c., 
i.  93  ff.) 

4.  The  general  unity  which  the  book  possesses 
in  its  present  form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the 
work  of  one  man.  The  several  parts,  while  they 
are  complete  in  themselves,  ai'e  still  connected  by 
the  development  of  a  common  pui'pose.  But  in- 
ternal coincidence  shows  with  equal  clearness  that 
different  fragments  were  incoi-porated  by  the  author 
into  his  work,  and  some  additions  have  been  proba- 
bly made  afterwards.  Different  "books"  ai*e  men- 
tioned in  early  times,  and  vaiiations  in  style  and 
language  are  discernible  in  the  present  book.  To 
distinguish  the  original  elements  and  later  interpo- 
lations is  the  great  problem  which  still  remains  to 
be  solved,  for  the  different  theories  which  have  been 
proposed  are  bai'ely  plausible.  In  each  case  the 
critic  seems  to  start  with  preconceived  notions  as 
to  what  was  to  be  expected  at  a  particular  time, 
and  forms  his  conclusions  to  suit  his  prejudice. 
Hoftiifujn  and  Weisse  place  the  composition  of  the 
whole  work  after  the  Christian  era,  because  the  one 
thinks  that  St.  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  an  apo- 
cryphal book  (Hofinann,  Schriftbeweis,  i.  420  ff.), 
and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity  altogether 
from  a  Jewish  foundation  (Weisse,  Evangelienfrage, 
214  ff.).  ^iuQxi  {American  BihL  Repert:  IM^) 
so  far  anticipated  the  argument  of  Weisse  as  to 
regard  the  Chi'istology  of  the  book  as  a  clear  sign 
of  its  post-Christian  origin.  Ewald,  according  to 
his  usudl  custom,  picks  out  the  difierent  elements 
with  a  daring  confidence,  and  leaves  a  result  so 
complicated  that  no  one.can  accept  it  in  its  details, 
while  it  is  characterised  in  its  great  featm-es  by 
masterly  judgmeut  and  sagacity.  He  places  the 
composition  of  the  ground-work  of  the  book  at 
various  intervals  between  144  B.C.  and  cir.  120  B.C., 
and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed  its  present 
form  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  before  Christ. 
Liicke  (2nd  ed.)  distinguishes  two  great  pai'ts,  an 
older  part  including  cc.  1-36,  and  72-105,  which 
he  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabeean 
struggle,  and  a  later,  cc.  37-71,  which  he  assigns 
to  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Herod  the  Great 
(141,  &a.).  He  supposes,  however,  that  later  inter- 
polations were  made  without  attempting  to  ascer- 
tain their  date.  Dillmann  upholds  more  decidedly 
the  unity  of  the  book,  and  assigns  the  chief  part  of 
it  to  an  Aramaean  writer  of  the  time  of  John  Hyr- 
canus  (c.  110  B.C.).  To  this,  according  to  him, 
"  historical "  and  "  Noachian  additions"  weie 
made,  probably  in  the  Greek  translation  {EinL 
lii.).  Kostliu  (quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  96,  &c.) 
assigns  cc.  1-16,  21-36,  72-105,  to  about  110 
B.C.  ;  cc.  37-71  to  c.  B.C.  100-64;  and'  the 
"Noachian  additions"  and  c.  108  to  tlie  time  of 
Herod  the  Great.  ,  Hilgenfeld  himself  places  the 
original  book  (cc.  1-16  ;  20-36  ;  72-90  ;  91,  1-19  ; 
93  ;  94-105)  about  the  beginning  of  the  firat  cen- 
tury before  Christ  [a.  a.  0.  p.  145  n.).  This  book 
he  supposes  to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a 
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Christian  writer  who  lived  between  the  times  "  of 
Saturiiiuus  and  Marcion"  (p.  J 81),  who  added  tlie 
chief  remaining  portions,  including  the  gi  e:it  Mes- 
sianic section,  cc.  37-71.  In  the  face  of  these 
conflicting  theories  it  is  evidently  impossible  to 
dogmatize,  and  the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  con- 
clusive reasoning.  The  interpretation  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic histories  (cc.  56,  57;  85-90),  on  which 
the  chief  stress  is  laid  for  fixing  the  date  of  the 
book,  involves  necessai'ily  minute  criticism  of  de- 
tails, which  belongs  rather  to  a  commentary  than 
to  a  general  Introduction ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  of  Hilgenfeld  and  Jost  {Gesch.  Jud.  ii. 
218  n.)y  the  whole  book  appears  to  be  distinctly  of 
Jewish  origin.  Some  inconsiderable  interpolations 
may  have  been  made  in  successive  translations,  and 
large  fragments  of  a  much  earlier  date  were  un- 
doubtedly incorporated  into  the  work,  but  as  a 
whole  it  may  he  regai'ded  as  describing  an  important 
phase  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly  before  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

5.  In  doctrine  the  Book  of  Enoch  exhibits  a 
great  advance  of  thought  within  the  limits  of 
revelation  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  know- 
ledge. The  teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt 
to  reduce  the  scattered  images  of  the  0.  T.  to  a 
physical  system.  The  view  of  society  and  man,  of 
the  temporary  tj'iumph  and  final  discomfiture  of  the 
oppressors  of  God's  people,  canies  out  into  elabo- 
rate detail  the  pregnant  images  of  Daniel.  The 
figure  of  the  Messiah  is  invested  with  majestic  dig- 
nity as  "  the  Son  of  God  "  (c.  105,  2  only),  "  whose 
name  was  named  before  the  sun  was  made"  (48, 
3),  and  who  existed  "  aforetime  in  the  presence  of 
God"  (62,  6;  cf.  Lawrence,  Frel,  Diss.  li.  f.). 
And  at  the  same  time  His  human  attributes  as  "  the 
son  of  man,"  "  the  son  of  woman"  (c.  62,  5  only), 
**  the  elect  one,"  "  the  righteous  one,"  '*  the 
anointed,"  are  brought  into  conspicuous  notice. 
The  mystei-ies  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  connexion 
of  angels  and  men,  the  classes  and  ministries  of  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan  (40,  7  ;  65, 
6),  and  the  legions  of  darkness,  the  doctrines  of 
resurrection,  retribution,  and  eternal  punishment 
(c.  22,  cf.  Dillm.  p.  six.),  are  dwelt  upon  with 
growing  earnestness  as  the  horizon  of  speculation 
was  extended  by  intercourse  with  Greece.  But  the 
message  of  the  book  is  emphatically  one  of  "  faith 
and  truth"  (cf.  Dillm.  p.  32),  and  while  the 
writer  combines  and  repeats  the  thoughts  of  scrip- 
ture, he  adds  no  new  element  to  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets.  His  errors  spring  from  an  undisci- 
plined attempt  to  explain  their  words,  and  from  a 
proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For-the  great 
characteristic  by  which  the  book  is  distinguished  from 
the  later  apocalypse  of  Ezra  [Esdras,  2nd  Book] 
is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation  by  which  it 
is  pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in  every  form 
the  great  principle  that  the  world,  natural,  moral, 
and  spiritual,  is  under  the  immediate  government 
of  God.  Hence  it  follows  thnt  there  is  a  terrible 
retribution  reserved  for  sinners,  and  a  glorious  king- 
dom prepared  for  the  righteous,  and  Messiah  is  re- 
garded as  the  divine  mediator  of  this  double  issue 
(c.  90, 91).  Nor  is  it  without  a  striking  fitness  that 
a  patriarch  translated  from  earth,  and  admitted  to 
look  upon  the  divine  majesty,  is  chosen  as  "  the 
herald  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  judgment  to  a 
people  who,  even  in  suffering,  saw  in  their  tyrants 
only  the  victims  of  a  coming  vengeance." 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude, 
and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  book  itself,  the 
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apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  uniformly  and  distinctly 
separated  from  the  canonical  scriptures.  Tertul- 
lian  alone  maintained  its  authority  (1.  c),  while  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews, 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand  (c.  Cels.  v.  p.  267,  ed. 
Spenc),  and  Augustine  (de  Civ.  xv.  23,  4),  defini- 
tively mark  it  as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  apociyphal  books  in  the  ApostoUc  Con- 
stitutions (vi.  16),  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Synopsis  S.  Scripturae^  Nicephorus  (Credner,  Zur 
Gesch.d.Kan.  145),  andMontfaucou(^i6/.  Coislin. 
p.  193). 

7.  The  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  already 
noticed  incidentally.  The  German  edition  of  Dill- 
maiin  places  witliin  the  reach  of  the  student  all 
the  most  important  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
book.  Special  points  are  discussed  by  Gfrorer,  Z'as 
Jahrh.  d.  Heils.  i.  3  ff. ;  C.  Wieseler,  Die  70 
Wochen  des  Daniel,  1839.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Murray  {Enoch  restitutust  &c.,  Lond. 
1838)  to  "separate  from  the  books  of  Enoch  the 
book  quoted  by  St.  Jude,"  which  met  with  little 
favour.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ENOCH,  CITY.     [Enoch,  No.  1.] 

ENON.     [Aenon.], 

EN-KOGEL  (bn  fV;  ^r-qy^  'PccyfiK;  'Fans 
Eo(jel),  a  spring  which  fomied  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  7)  and  Benjamin  (xviii.  16).  It  was  the  point 
next  to  Jerusalem,  and'  at  a  lower  level,  as  is 
eWdent  from  the  use  of  the  words  "  ascended  "  and 
"descended"  in  these  two  passages.  Here,  appa- 
rently concealed  from  the  view  of  the  city,  Jonathan 
and  Ahimaaz  remained,  after  the  fiight  of  David, 
awaiting  intelligence  fi'om  within  the  walls  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  17),  and  here,  "  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which 
is  *  close  to'  (^VK)  En-rogel,"  Adonijah  held  the 
feast,  which  was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his  attempt 
on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  9).  These  are  all  the  occur- 
rences of  the  name  in  the  Bible.  By  Josephus 
on  the  last  incident  (^Ant.  vii.  14,  §4)  its  situation 
is  given  as  "  without  the  city,  in  the  royal  gai-den," 
and  it  is  without  doubt  referred  to  by  him  in  the 
same  connexion,  in  his  description  of  the  earthquake 
which  accompimied  the  sacrilege  of  Uzziah  {Ant. 
ix.  10,  §4),  and  which,  "  at  the  place  called 
Eroge,"  "  shook  down  a  part  of  the  Eastern  hill^ 
"  so  as  to  obstruct  the  roads,  and  the  royal  gardens." 

In  the  Targum,  and  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions, the  name  is  commonly  given  as  "  the  spring 

of  the  fuller  "  (&^"JVi?,  Joi')*  and  this  is  generally 

accepted  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  name-^ 
Itogel  being  derived  from  Ragal,  to  tread,  in  allusion 
to  the  practice  of  the  Orientals  in  washing  linen. 

In  more  modem  times,  a  tradition,  appai-eutly 
first  recorded  by  Brocardus,  would  malce  En-rogel 
the  well  of  Job  or  Kehemiah  (Btr  Etjuh),  below  the 
junction  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and  Hinnom,  and 
south 'of  the  Fool  of  Siloam.  In  favour  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Josh.  xv.  7  the 
name  of  Ain-Eyub,  or  "  spring  of  Job,"  is  given  for 
En-rogel,  and  also  that  in  an  early  Jewish  Itinerary 
(Uri  of  Biel,  in  Hottinger's  Cippi  Hehraici)  the 
name  is  given  as  "  well  oijoab,"  as  if  retaining  the 
memory  of  Joab's  connexion  with  Adonijah — a  name 


'^  This  natural  interpretation  of  a  name  only 
slightly  corrupt  appears  to  have  first  suggested  itself 
to  Stanley  [S.  4- P.  184). 
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which  it  still  retains  in  fhe  ti-aditioiis  of  the  Greek 
Christians  (Williams,  Holy  City,  490).  Against  this 
general  belief,  eome  strong  arguments  are  nrged  by 

1  r.  Bonar  in  favour  of  identifying  En-rogel  with 
the  present  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  '  Ain  Ummcd- 
Daraj  =  "  spring  of  the  mother  of  steps  " — the 
perennial  source  from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is 
supplied  {Land  of  Promise,  App.  v.).  These  ai'gu- 
ments  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

1 .  The  Bir  Eyvh  is  a  well  and  not  a  spring  (En"), 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin" 
is  the  only  real  spring  close  to  Jerusalem.  Thus  if 
tlie  latter  be  not  Er.-rogel,  the  single  spiing  of  this 
locality  has  escaped  mention  in  the  Bible. 

2.  The  situation  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
agrees  better  with  the  course  of  the  boundary  of 
Benjamin  than  that  of  the  Bin  Eyvb,  which  is  too 
far  south. 

3.  Bir  Eyuh  does  not  suit  the  requirements  of 

2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  It  is  too  far  off  both  from  the  city, 
and  from  the  direct  road  over  Olivet  to  the  Jordan ; 
and  is  in  fall  view  of  the  city  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  475), 
which  the  other  spot  is  not. 

4.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  James  was  effected  by 
casting  him  down  from  the  temple  wall  into  the 
valley  of  Kedron,  where  Ije  was  finally  killed  by  a 
fuller  with  his  washing-sticli:.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  St.  James  fell  neav  where  the  fullers  were  at 
work.  Now  Btr  Eyitb  is  too  far  off  from  the  site 
of  the  temple  to  allow  of  this,  but  it  might  very 

•  well  have  happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
(See  Stanley's  Sermons  on  the  Apost.  Age,  p.  333-4.) 

5.  Darcij  and  Rogel  are  both  from  the  same  root, 
and  therefore  the  modem  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  one,  even  though  at  present  it  is 
taken  to  allude  to  the  ''steps"  by  which  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Fountain  is  reached . 

Add  to  these  considerations  (what  will  have  more 
significance  when  the  permanence  of  Eastern  habits 
is  recollected) — 6.  That  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
is  still  the  great  resoii  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem 
for  washing  and  treading  their  clothes :  and  also- 
7.  That  the  level  of  the  king's  gardens  must  have 
been  above  the  Bir  Eyuh,  even' when  the  water  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  well — and  it  is  generally  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  below ;  while  they  must  have  been 
lower  than  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  which  thus 
might  be  used  without  difficulty  to  irrigate  them. 
(See  Robinson,  i.  333-334  ;  and  for  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  Bir  Eyub,  see  Williams,  Holy  City, 
ii.  489-495.)     [Jerusalem.]  [G.] 

EN-SHE'MESH  (K'DE^'-pJ;  =  «  spring  of  the 
7}  TTTjy^  Tov  T}\iov,  TTfij^  Bai9(rafi6s ;  En- 


s^mes,  id  est,  Fons  Solis\  a  spiing  which  formed 
one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boimdary  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  the  south  boundary  of 
Benjamin  (xviii.  17).  From  these  notices  it  appears 
to  have  been  between  the  "  ascent  of  Adummim  " — 
the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  south 
of  the  Wady  Keit-^aM  the  spring  of  En-rogel, 
in  the  valley  of  Kedron.  It  was  therefore  east 
of  Jei-usalem  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
only  spnng  at  present  answering  to  this  position 
is  the  Ain^Haud  OY  Ain-ChSt—the  "Well  of  the 
Apostles," — about  a  mile  below  Bethany,  the  tra- 
vellei-'s  first  halting-place  on  the  road  to  Jericho. 
Accordingly  this  spring  is  generally  identified  with 
En-Shemesh.  The  aspect  of  Ain-havd  is  such 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  on  it  the  whole  day. 
'J'his  is  not  inappropriate  in  a  fountain  dedicated  to 
that  luminary.  [G.] 


ENSIGN 
ENSIGN  (D3  ;  iu  the  A .  V.  generally  «  ensign," 
sometimes  "  standard  ;"  ?}/\,  *'  standard,"  with  the 
exception  of  Cant.ii. 4,  "banner;"  JTlN,  "ensign"). 
The  distinction  between  these  three  Hebrew  teims 
is  sufficiently  marked  by  their  respective  uses :  nes 
is  a  signal ;  dcgel  a  mihtary  standard  for  a  large 
division  of  an  aniiy  ;  and  oth,  the  same  for  a  sniall 
one.  Neither  of  them,  however,  expresses  the  idea 
which  "standard"  conveys  to  our  minds,  viz.,  a 
flag ;  the  standards  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  pro- 
bably resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assy- 
rians— a  figure  or  device  of  some  kind  elevated  on  a 
pole.  (1.)  The  notices  of  the  nes  or  "  ensign"  are 
most  frequent ;  it  consistedof  some  well  understood 
signal  which  was  exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  pole 
from  a  bare  mountain  top  (Is.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  3)— the 
very  emblem  of  conspicuous  isolation  (Is.  xxx.  17). 
Around  it  the  inhabitants  mustered,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  an  enemy  (Is.  v.  26,  xviii. 
3,  xxxi.  9),  which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet  (Jer.  iv.  21,  li,  27);  or  as  a 
token  of  rescue  (Ps.  Ix.  4;  Is.  xi.  10;  Jer.  iv. 
6)  ;  or  for  a  public  proclamation  (Jer.  1.  2)  ;  or 
simply  as  a  gathering  point  (Is.  xhx.  22,  Ixii.  10). 
What  the  nature  of  the  signal  was,  we  have  no 
means  of  stating;  it  has  been  inferred  from  Is. 
xxxiii.  23,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  that  it  was  a  flag ;  we 
do  not  observe  a  flag  depicted  either  in  Egyptian  or 
Assyrian  representations  of  vessels  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
211 ;  Bonomi,  pp.  166,  167)  ;  but,  in  lieu  of  a  flag, 
certain  devices,  such  as  the  phoenix,  flowers,  &c,, 
were  embroidered  on  the  sail ;  whence  it  appears 
that  the  device  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail 
bearing  the  device,  was  the  nes  or  "  eusign."  It 
may  have  been  sometimes  the  name  of  a  leader,  as 
implied  in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  idtar 
'*  Jehovah-nissi "  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  It  may  also  have 
been,  as  Miohaelis  {Suppl.  p.  1648)  suggests,  a 
blazing  torch.  The  important  point,  however,  to 
be  observed  is,  that  the  nes  was  an  occasional 
signal,  and  not  a  military  standard,  and  that  eleva- 
tion and  conspicuity  are  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
term:  hence  it  is  appropriately  apphed  to  the 
"pole"  on  which  the  brazen  sei-pent  hung  (Num. 
xxi.  8),  which  was  indeed  an  "  ensign"  of  deliver- 
ance to  the  pious  Israelite  ;  and  again  to  the  censere 
of  Korah  and  his  company,  which  became  a  "  sign  " 
or  beacon  of  warning  to  Israel  (Num.  xvi.  38).  (2.) 
The  tenn  degel  is  used  to  describe  the  standards 
which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
Israelite  anny  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
52,  ii.  2  ff.,  X.  14  ff.).  Some  doubt  indeed  exists 
as  to  its  meaning  in  these  passages,  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  regarding  it  not  as  the  standai'd  itself,  but 
as  a  certain  military  division  annexed  to  a  standard, 
just  as  vexillum  is  sometimes  used  for  a  body  of 
soldiers  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  70 ;  Liv.  viii.  8).  The  sense 
of  compact  and  martial  array  does  certainly  seem 
to  lurk  in  the  word ;  for  in  Cant.  vi.  4,  10,  the 
brilliant  glances  of  the  bride's  eyes  are  compared  to 
the  destructive  advance  of  a  well-arrayed  host, 
and  a  similar  comparison  is  employed  in  reference 
to  the  bridegroom  (Cant.  v.  10)  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Cant.  ii.  4,  no  other  sense  than  that  of  a 
"banner"  will  suit,  and  we  therefore  think  the 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  correct.  No  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  term  in  Ps.  xx.  5,  as  both  the 
sense  and  the  text  ai'e  matters  of  doubt  (see  Ols- 
hausen  and  Hengstenberg,  in  /oc).  A  standai'd 
implies,  of  course,  a  standard-bearer ;  but  tlie  sup- 
posed notice  to  that  officer  in  Is.  x.  18,  is  incorrect, 


KN-TAPPUAH 

tlie  words  moaning  rather  '■  as  a  sick  man  pinoth 
away;"  in  a  somewhat  parallel  passage  (Is.  lix.  19) 
the  marginal  version  is  to  be  followed,  rather  than 
the  text.  The  .cbm-acter  of  the  Hebrew  military- 
standards  is  quite  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  they  pro- 
bably resembled  the  Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a 
sacred  emblem  such  as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or  the 
king's  name  (Wilkinson,  i.  294).  l^bbinical  writers 
sttite  the  devices  to  have  been  as  follows :  for  the 
tribe  of  Judah  a  lion ;  for  Reuben  a  man ;  for 
Ephraim  an  ox ;  and  for  Dan  an  eagle  (Carpzov, 
C'-it.  App.  p.  667)  ;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  this.  As  each  of  the  four  divisions,  consisting 
of  three  txibes,  had  its  standard,  so  had  each  tribe 
its  "sign"  {oth)  or  "ensign,"  probably  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  not  only  each 
battalion,  but  even  each  company  had  its  particular 
ensign  (Wilkinson,  I.  c).  We  know  nothing  of  its 
nature.  The  word  occurs  figuratively  in  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
4,  apparently  in  reference  to  the  images  of  idol 
gods.  [W.  L.  B.] 
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Egyptian  Sttindards,  Trum  Wilkinson. 

EN-TAP'PUAfI  (msr|-pj?  =."  spring  of 
apple,"  or  "citron;"  wi^y^  ®atp6ci}6',  Fons  Tap- 
huae).  The  boundary  of  Manasseh  went  from  facing 
Shechem  "to  the  inhabitants  of  En-tappuah" 
(Josh.  xvii.  7),  It  is  probably  identical  with  Tap- 
puah,  the  position  of  which  will  be  elsewhere  ex- 
amined. [Tappuah.]  This  place  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Betii-tappuah  in  the  mountain?^ 
of  Judah.  [G.] 

EPAE'NETUS  ('EW^eros),  a  Christian  at 
Rome,  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  5,  and 


designated  as  his  beloved,  and  the  first  fruit  of  Asia 
(so  the  majority  of  ancient  MS,S.  and  the  critical 
editors:  the  received  text  has 'Axa't'as)  unto  Christ. 
The  Synopsis  of  the  Pseu do-Dor otheus  makes  him 
first  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  Justinian  remarks  that 
the  Ati'ican  churches  do  not  recognise  him.    [H.  A.] 

EP'APHRAS  ('ETra^pas),  a  fellow-labom-er 
with  the  Apostle  Paul,  mentioned  Col.  i.  7,  as 
having  taught  the  Colossian  church  the  grace  of 
God  in  truth,  and  designated  a  faithful  minister 
(pidKovQs)  of  Christ  on  their  behalf.  {On  the 
question  whether  Epaphi-as  was  the  founder  of  the 
Colossian  church,  see  the  prolegomena  to  the  Epistle, 
in  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  iii.  35  tl'.)  He  was 
at  that  time  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  12), 
and  seems  by  the  expression  b  i^  vfi&v,  there  used, 
to  have  been  a  Colossian  by  biith.  We  find  him 
again  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (ver. 
23),  which  was  sent  at  the  same  time  as  that  to 
the  Colossians.  St,  Paul  there  o^ls  him  6  crvyaiX' 
fiaXcorSs  fj.ov,  bat  whether  the  word  repiesents 
matter  of  fact,  or  is  only  a  tender  and  delicate  ex- 
pression of  Epaphras's  attention  to  the  Apostle  in 
his  imprisonment  (cf.  Rom,  x\'i.  13),  we  cannot  say. 

Epaphi'as  may  be  the  same  as  Epaphroditus,  who 
is  called,  in  Phil.  ii.  25,  the  Apostle  of  the  Phi- 
lippians,  and  having  come  from  Philippi  to  Rome 
with  contributions  for  St.  Paul,  was  sent  back  with 
the  Epistle.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  and 
among  them  by  Grotius.  In  all  probability  the 
name  Epaphras  is  an  abbreviation  of  Epaphroditus : 
but  on  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  persons, 
the  veiy  slight  notices  in  the  N,  T.  do  not  enable 
us  to  speak  with  any  confidence.  The  name  Epa- 
phroditus was  sufficiently  common :  see  Tacit.  Ann. 
XV.  55;  Sueton,  Doinit.  14;  Joseph.  Life,  §76. 
The  mai'tyrologies  make  Epaphras  to  have  been  first 
bishop  of  Colossae,  and  to  have  suffered  mai-tyrdom 
there.  [H.  A.] 

EPAPHEODI'TUS  ('ETra(}>p6dLTOs,  Phil.  ii. 

25,  iv.  18).    See  above  under  Epaphras.  [H.  A.] 

E'PHAH(nD^y;  Tefpdp,  TaKpd-,  Epha),  the 
first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Midian  (Gen,  xxv,  4, 
1  Chr.  i,  33),  afterwards  mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  the 
following  words ; — "  The  multitude  of  camels  shall 
cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  ; 
all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come ;  they  shall  bring  gold 
and  incense ;  and  they  shall  shew  forth  the  praises.of 
the  Lord.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered 
together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall 
minister  unto  thee:  they  shall  come  up  with  ac- 
ceptance on  mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the  house 
of  my  glory"  (Is.  Ix.  6,  7).  This  passage  clearly 
connects  the  descendants  of  Ephah  with  the  Mi- 
dianites,  the  Ketm-ahite  Sheba,  and  the  Ishmaelites, 
both  in  the  position  of  their  settlements,  and  in  their 
wandering  habits ;  and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they 
formed  a  tribe  bearing  his  name.  But  no  satisfactory 
identification  of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered.    The 

Ai'abic  word  Joui  {G^^^Vf^^'-)^  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a 
town,  or  village,  xiea.v  Bulbeys  (the  modern  Bilbe3's"), 
a  place  in  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  the  Sharkeeyeh, 
not  far  from  Cairo :  but  the  tradition  that  Ephah 
settled  in  Africa  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  authority. 
[MmiAN;  Sheba,]  [E.  S.  P.] 

E'PHAH  (nD*-);;  Tai<pd;  Epha).  1.  Con- 
cubine of  Caleb,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46). 
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2.  Sou  of  Jahdai ;  also  in  the  line  of  Judah 
(IChr.  ii.  47). 

EPHAH.     [Measures.] 

E'PHAI  (following  the  Keri,  ^Q\V ;  hut  the 
original  text  is  ^Diy  =  Ophai  ;  and  so  LXX.  'lw<pe ; 
Ophi)f  a  Netophathite,  whose  sons  were  among 
the  "captains  (^IK*)  of  the  forces"  left  in  Judah 
after  the  deportation  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xl.  8).  They 
submitted  themselves  to  Gedaliah,  the  Babylonian 
governor,  and  were  apparently  massacred  with  him 
by  Ishmael  (xli.  3,  comp.  xl.  13). 

ETHER  ("iDi; ;  'A<pdpy  '0<p^p  ;  Opher, 
Epher)y  the  se(!bnd,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Mi- 
dian  (Gen,  xxv.  4,  1  Chr.  i.  33),  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  except  in  these  genealogical  passages. 
His  settlements  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
probability.     According  to  Gesenius,  the  name  is 

o 
equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Ghifr,  »xc>   signifying 

"  a  calf,"  and  "  a  cerioin  little  animal,  or  insect,  or 
animalcule."     Two  tribes  bear  a  similar  appellation, 

Ghifdr  ( jljii) ;  but  one  was  a  branch  of  the  first 

Amalek,  the  other  of  the  Ishmaelite  Kinaneh  (of. 
Caussin,  Essai  sur  V Hist,  des  Arabes^  1.  20,  297, 
and  298  ;  and  Abulfedi,  Jlist.  Anteislamica,  ed. 
Fleischer,  196) :  neither  is  asciibed  to  Midian. 
The  first  settled  about  Yethrib  (El-Medeeneh)  ;  the 
second,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meltkeh.'  [E.  S.P.] 

E'PHER  (-IDV ;  ''A</>€p,  Alex.  Tat^^p  ;  Epher). 

1.  A  son  of  Ezra,  among  the  descendants  of  Judah ; 
possibly,  though  this  is  not  clear,  of  the  family  of 
the  gi-eat  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

2.  {'0(^4p\  One  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of 
Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 
The  name  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Ophrah, 
the  native  place  of  Gideon,  in  Manasseh,  on  the 
west  of  Jordan.  In  the  original  the  two  are  iden- 
tical except  in  temiination  ("ISV*  mSV) ;  and 
according  to  the  LXX.  (as  above)  the  vowel-points 
were  once  the  same.  [G.] 

E'PHES-DAM'MIM(D^D'n  DQN ;  'E(/.6p^eV; 
Alex.  *A^^a'dofifi€lv;  in  jinihus  ■Dommirri),  a  place 
between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  which  the  Philistines 
were  encamped  before  the  affray  in  which  Goliath 
was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  The  meaning  of  the 
woi'd  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  explained  as  the 
"  end  "  or  *'  boundary  of  blood,"  in  that  case  pro- 
bably derived  from  its  being  the  scene  of  frequent 
sanguinary  encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Phi- 
listines. Under  the  shorter  form  of  Pas-I>AMMIM 
it  occurs  once  again  in  a  similar  connexion  (1  Chr. 
xi.  13).  For  the  situation  of  tlie  place  see  Elah, 
Valley  of.  [G.] 

EPHESIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 

was  written  by  the  apostle  yt.  Paul  during  his  first 
captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  10),  apparently 
immediately  after  he  had  written  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  [Colossians,  ep.  to],  and  during  that 
period  (perhaps  the  eai'ly  part  of  a.d,  62)  when 
his  imi^risonment  had  not  assumed  the  severer  cha- 
racter which  seems  to  have  marked  its  close. 

This  sublime  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tian  church   at  the  ancient   and   famous   city  of 
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Ephesus  (see  below),  that  church  which  the  apostle 
had  himself  founded  (Acts  xix.  1  sq.,  comp.  xviii. 
19),  with  which  he  abode  so  long  {rpterlavj  Acts 
XX.  31),  and  from  the  elders  of  which  he  parted 
with  such  a  warm-hearted  and  affecting  fai'ewell 
(Acts  XX.  18-35).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
called  out  by  any  special  circumstances,  nor  even 
to  have  involved  any  distinctly  precautionary  teach- 
ing (comp,  Schneckenburger,  Beitrdge,  p.  135  sq.), 
whether  against  Oriental  or  Judaistic  theosophy, 
but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love  which 
the  apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Ephesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an  epistle  to 
the  Church  of  Colossae,  afforded  him  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  ex- 
hoi-tation.  The  epistle  thus  contains  many  thoughts 
that  had  pervaded  the  nearly  contemporaneous 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  reiterates  many  of  the 
same  practical  warnings  and  exhoi-tations,  bears 
even  the  tinge  of  the  same  diction,  but  at  the 
same  time  enlarges  upon  such  profound  mysteries  of 
the  divine  counsels,  displays  so  fully  the  origin  and 
developments  of  the  Church  in  Christy  its  union, 
communion,  and  aggregation  in  Him,  that  this  ma- 
jestic epistle  can  never  be  rightly  deemed  otherwise 
than  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  consolatory  outpour- 
ingsof  the  Spiritof  God  to  the  childi-en  of  men.  To 
the  Christian  at  Ephesus  dwelling  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  temple  of  Diana,  daily  seeing  its  out- 
ward gi'andeur,  and  almost  daily  hearing  of  its 
pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in  this  epistle  to 
that  mystic  building  of  which  Christ  was  the 
corner-stone,  the  apostles  the  foundations,  and  him- 
self and  his  fellow  Christians  portions  of  the  august 
superstructure  (ch.  ii.  19-22),  must  have  spoken 
with  a  force,  an  appropriateness,  and  a  reassuiing 
depth  of  teaching  that  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  easily  admit  of  being 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly  doctrinal 
(ch.  i. — iii.),  the  second  Iiortatory  and  practical. 

The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a  brief  address 
to  the  saints  in  Ephesus  (see  below),  and  rapidly 
passes  into  a  sublime  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
the  Father,  who  has  predestinated  us  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  blessed  and  redeemed  us  in  Christ,  and 
made  known  to  us  His  eternal  purpose  of  uniting 
all  in  Him  (ch.  i.  3-14).  This  not  unnaturally 
evokes  a  prayer  fi'om  the  apostle  that  his  con- 
verts may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  God's 
calling,  the  riches  of  His  grace,  and  the  magnitude 
of  that  power  which  was  displayed  in  the  resuirec- 
tion  and  ti-anscendent  exaltation  of  Christ, — the 
Head  of  His  body,  the  Church  (ch.  i.  15-23). 
Then,  with  a  more  immediate  address  to  his  con- 
verts, the  apostle  reminds  them  how,  dead  as  they 
had  been  in  sin,  God  had  quickened  them,  raised 
them,  and  even  enthi'oned  them  with  Christ, — and 
how  all  was  by  grace,  not  by  works  (ch.  ii.  1-10). 
They  were  to  remember,  too,  how  they  had  once 
been  alienated  and  yet  were  now  brought  nigh  in 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  how  He  was  their  Peace,  how 
by  Him  both  they  and  the  Jews  had  access  tq  the 
Father,  and  how  on  Him  as  the  comer-stone  they 
had  been  built  into  a  spiritual  temple  to  God  (ch. 
ii.  11-22).  On  this  account,  having  heard,  as  they 
must  have  done,  how  to  the  apoetle  was  revealed 
the  profoimd  mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile 
world,  they  were  not  to  faint  at  his  troubles  (ch. 
iii.  1-13) :  nay,  he  prayed  to  the  great  Father  of  all 
to  give  them  inward  strength  to  teach  them  with 
the  love  of  Christ  and  fill  them  with  the  fulness  of 
God  (ch.  iii.  13-19).     The  prayer  is  concluded  by 
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ii  sublime  doxology  (ch.  iii.  20,  21),  which  serves 
to  usher  in  the  more  directly  practical  portion. 

This  the  apostle  commences  by  entreating  them 
to  WiUk  worthy  of  tliis  calhng,  and  to  Iceep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit:  there  was  but  one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  God  (ch.  iv.  1-6).  Each 
too  had  his  portion  of  grace  from  God  (ch.  iv. 
7-10),  wlio  had  appointed  ministering  orders  in  the 
Oiinrch,  until  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 
grow  up  and  become  united  witli  the  Hving  Head, 
even  Christ  (ch.  iv.  11-16).  Surely  then  they 
were  to  walk  no  longer  as  darkened,  feelingless 
heathen ;  they  were  to  pat  olT  the  old  man,  and  put 
on  the  new  (ch.  iv.  17-24).  This  too  was  to 
be  practically  evinced  in  their  outward  actions ; 
they  were  to  be  truthful,  gentle,  honest,  pure,  and 
forgiving;  they  weie  to  walk  in  love  (ch.  iv.  25- 
V.  2).  Fornication,  (;ovetousness,  and  impurity, 
were  not  even  to  be  named;  they  wci-e  once  in 
heathen  darkness,  now  they  are  light,  and  must  re- 
prove the  deeds  of  the  past  (ch.  v.  .3-14).  Thus 
were  they  to  walk  exactly,  to  be  filled  with  joy,  to 
sing,  and  to  give  thanks  (ch.  v.  15-21).  Wives 
were  to  be  subject  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to 
iove  and  cleave  to  their  wives  (ch.  v.  22-33)  ;  chil- 
dren were  to  honour  their  parents,  parents  to  bring 
up  holily  their  children  (ch.  vi.  1-4) ;  servants  and 
masters  were  to  perform  to  each  other  their  reci- 
procal duties  (ch.  vi.  5-9). 

With  a  noble  and  vivid  exhortation  to  ai-m  them- 
selves against  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armour 
of  God  (ch.  vi.  10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming 
of  Tychicus  (ch.  vi.  21,  22),  and  a  twofold  dox- 
ology (ch.  vi.  23,  24),  this  sublime  epistle  comes  to 
its  close. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  this  epistle,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  no  just  grounds  for  doubt.  The  testimonies  of 
antiquity  ai'e  unusually  strong.  Even  if  we  do  not 
press  the  supposed  allusions  in  Ignatius,  J^pli.  ch. 
12,  and  Polycarp,  Philipp.  ch.  12,  we  can  confidently 
adduce  Irenaeus,  Hae}\  v.  2,  3,  v.  14,  3,  Clem.  Alex. 
Paedag.  i.  p.  108  (cd.  Pott.),  Strom,  iv.  p.  592 
(ed.  Pott.),  Origen,  Contr.  Cels,  iii.  20,  Tertull. 
de  Praescr.  Haei\  ch.  36,  and  after  them  the  con- 
stant and  persistent  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Even  Marcion  did  not  deny  that  the  epistle  was 
wiitten  by  St.  Paul,  nor  did  heretics  refuse  occa- 
sionally to  cite  it  aS  confessedly  due  to  him  as  its 
author ;  comp.  Irenaeus,  Haer.  i.  8,  5.  In  recent 
times,  however,  its  genuineness  has  been  somewhat 
vehemently  called  in  question.  De  Wette,  both  in' 
the  introductory  pages  of  his  Commentary  on  this 
Ep.  (ed.  2,  1847),  and  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
N.  T.  (ed.  5,  1848),  labours  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
mere  spiritless  expansion  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  though  compiled  in  the  Apostolic  age : 
Schwegler  {Nachapost.  Zcitalt.  ii.  330  sq.) ;  Baur 
(Paulus,  p.  418  sq.),  and  otheis  advance  a  step 
further  and  reject  both  epistles  as  of  no  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  age  of  Montanism  and  early  Gnos- 
ticism. Without  here  entering  into  the  details,  it 
seems  just  to  say  that  the  adverse  arguments  have 
been  urged  with  a  certain  amount  of  specious  plau- 
sibility, but  that  the  replies  have  been  so  clear,  sa- 
tisfactory, and  in  some  cases  crushing,  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  and  impartial  inquirer  in  doubt  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  epistle.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  mere  subjective  judgments,  not  unmarked  by 
aiTogance,  relying  mainly  on  supposed  divergences 
in  doctrine  and  presumed  insipidities  of  diction,  but 
wholly  destitute  of  any  sound  historical  basis  ;  on 
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the  other  hand  we  have  unusually  convin^iing  coun- 
ter-investigations, and  the  unvarying  testimony  of 
the  ancient  Church.  If  the  discrepancies  in  matter 
and  style  are  so  decided  as  to  lead  a  writer  of  the 
19th  century  to  deny  confidently  the  genuinerxess 
of  this  epistle,  how  are  w^e  to  account  for  its  uni- 
versal reception  by  writers  of  the  2nd  and  3id  cen- 
turies, who  spoke  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  who  were  by  no  means  unacquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  pious  fraud  and  literary 
impostnre'? 

Kor  a  detailed  reply  to  the  arguments  of  De  Wette 
and  Baur,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  Meyer, 
h'inleit.  z.  Eph.  p.  19  sq,  (ed.  2),  Davidson,  In- 
trod.  to  N.  T.  ii.  p.  352  sq.,  and  Alford,  Prolego' 
mena,  p.  8, 

Two  special  points  require  a  brief  notice. 
(1.)  The  readers  for  whom  this  epistle  was  de- 
signed.  In  the  opening  words,  XioSJXos  air6<TToKos 
XpLffTov  'iTjfToO  5ict  6e\T]ixaros  &€gu  ro7s  aylois 
To7s  oi>(rtv  ip  *E(/)ea'to  Kal  irKTrois  ^v  Xpiartp 
'Itjo-ou,  the  words  iv  'Ec^eV^  are  omitted  by  B, 
67,  Basil  (expressly),  and  possibly  TertuUian, 
This,  combined  with  the  somewhat  noticeable  omis- 
sion of  all  greetings  to  the  membei's  of  a  Church 
with  which  the  apostle  stood  in  such  affectionate 
relation,  and  some  other  internal  objections,  have 
suggested  a  doubt  whether  these  words  reiilly  formed 
a  part  of  the  original  text.  At  first  sight  these 
doubts  seem  plausible ;  but  when  we  oppose  to 
them  (a)  the  ovenvhelming  weight  of  diplomatic 
evidence  for  the  inseiiion  of  the  words,  (6)  the  te.-^- 
timony  of  all  the  versions,  (c)  the  universal  desig- 
nation of  this  epistle  by  the  ancient  Church  (Mar- 
cion standing  alone  in  his  assertion  that  it  was 
written  to  the  Laodiceans)  as  an  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  (rf)  the  extreme  difficulty  in  giving  any 
satisfactory  meaning  to  the  isolated  participle,  and 
the  absence  of  any  parallel  usage  in  the  Apostle's 
writings, — we  can  scarcely  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  removing  the  brackets  in  which  these 
words  are  enclosed  in  the  2nd  edition  of  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  of  considering  them  an  integral  part  of 
the  original  text.  If  called  upon  to  supply  au  an- 
swer to,  or  an  explanation  of  the  internal  objections, 
we  must  record  the  opinion  that  none  on  the  whole 
seems  so  free  fi'om  objectSou  as  that  which  regards 
the  Epistle  as  also  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
churches  either  contenuinous  to,  or  dependent  on 
that  of  Ephesus.  The  counter-arguments  of  Meyer, 
though  ably  urged,  are  not  convincing.  Nor  can 
an  appeal  to  the  silence  of  writers  of  the  ancient 
church  on  this  further  destination  be  conceived  of 
much  weight,  as  their  references  are  to  the  usual 
and  titular  designation  of  the  Epistle,  but  do  not, 
and  are  not  intended  to  affect  the  question  of  its 
wider  or  narrower  destination.  It  is  not  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  the  special  greetings  might  have 
been  separately  entrusted  to  the  bearer  Tychicus, 
possibly  himself  an  Ephesian,  and  certainly  com- 
missioned by  the  Apostle  (ch.  vi.  22)  to  infonu  the 
Ephesians  of  his  state  and  circumstances. 

(2.)  The  question  of  priority  in  respect  of  com- 
position between  this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Co- 
lossians  is  very  difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole, 
both  internal  and  external  considerations  seem  some- 
what in  favour  of  the  priority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  Comp.  Neaader,7-^^c-mimf/,i. 329  (Bohn), 
Schleiermacher,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1832,  p.  500,  and 
Wieseler,  ChronoL,  p.  450,  sq.  On  the  similarity 
of  contents,  see  CoLossiANS,  Ep.  to. 

(3.)  The  opinion  that  this  Epistle  and  those  tn  the 
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Colossians  and  to  Philemon  were  wiitten  during  the 
Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  27 
-xxvi.  32)  has  already  been  noticed  [COLOSSlANS, 
Ep.  to],  and  on  deliberation  rejected.  The  weight 
of  probability  seems  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Church,  that  the  present 
Epistle  was  written  during  the  Apostle's  first 
imprisonment  in  Rome. 

The  editions  of  this  Epistle  have  been  numerous. 
We  may  specify  those  of  Riickert  (Leipz.  1834), 
Harless  (Esl.  1834), — an  admirable  edition,  com- 
pletely undervalued  by  De  Wette;  Olshausen  (Ko- 
nigsb.  1840),  De  Wette  (Leipz.  1847),  Stier  (Berl. 
1848),  Meyer  (Gott.  1853);  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try those  of  Eadie  fGlasg.  1854),  EUicott  (Lend. 
1855),  and  Alford  (Lond.  1857).  [C.  J.  E.] 

EPH'ESUS  C'E(/>ea'os),  an  illustrious  city  in 
the  distiict  of  Ionia  {ttSKis  'Iwvlas  iTrKpaveffriirT}, 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.),  nearly  opposite  the  island  of 
Samos,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor. 
Not  that  this  geographical  term  was  Icnowu  in  the 
■first  century.  The  Asia  of  the  N.  T.  was  simply 
the  Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western 
ytart  of  the  peninsula.  Of  this  province  Ephesus 
was  the  capital.  [Ephesus.] 
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Among  the  more  marked  physical  features  of 
the  peninsula  are  the  two  large  rivers,  Hermus  and 
Maeauder,  which  flow  from  a  remote  part  of  the 
interior  westward  to  'the  Archipelago,  Smyrna 
(Rev.  ii.  8)  being  near  the  mouth  of  one  aud  Mi- 
letus (Acts  XX.  17)  of  the  other.  Between  the 
valleys  drained  by  these  two  rivers  is  the  shorter 
stream  aud  smaller  basin  of  the  Cayster,  called  by 
the  Turks  Kittschuk-Mendere^  or  the  Little  Maeau- 
der. Its  upper  level  (often  called  the  Caystrian 
meadows)  was  closed  to  the  westward  by  the  gorge 
between  Gallesus  and  Pactyas,  the  latter  of  these 
mountains  being  a  prolongation  of  the  range  of 
Messogis  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Maeander 
on  the  north,  the  former  more  remotely  connected 
with  the  range  of  Tmolus  which  bounds  the  valley 
of  the  Hermus  on  the  south.  Beyond  the  gorge 
and  towards  the  sea  the  valley  opens  out  again  into 
an  alluvial  flat  (Herod,  ii.  10),  with  hills  rising  ab- 
mptly  from  it.  The  plain  is  now  about  5  miles 
in  breadth,  but  formerly  it  must  have  been  smaller ; 
aud  some  of  the  hills  were  once  probably  islands. 
Here  Ephesus  stood,  partly  on  the  level  ground  and 
partly  on  the  hills. 

Of  the  hills,  on  which  a  large  portion  of  the  city 
was  built,  the  two  most  importaiit  were  Prion  and 
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Coressus,  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  the  plain,  and 
being  in  fact  almost  a  continuation  of  Pactyas,  the 
former  being  in  front  of  Coressus  and  near  it, 
though  separated  by  a  deep  and  definite  valley. 
Further  to  the  N.E.  is  another  conspicuous  emi- 
nence. It  seems  to  be  the  hill  mentioned  by  Pro- 
copius  {cle  Aedif,  v.  i.)  as  6ne  on  which  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  was  built ;  and  its  present 
name  Ayasaluk  is  thought  to  have  reference  to  him, 
and  to  be  a  corruption  of  6  &yios  Be6\byos. 
Ephesus  is  closely  connected  with  this  apostle,  not 
only  as  being  the  scene  (Rev.  i.  1 1 ,  ii.  1)  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  but 
also  in  the  story  of  his  later  life  as  given  by  Euse- 
bius.  Possibly  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  were  written 
here.  Thoi-e  is  a  tradition  that  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  was  buried  at  Ephesus,  as  also  Timothy  and 
St.  John:  and  Ignatius  addressed  one  of  his  epistles 
to  the  church  of  this  place  (t^  iKKKT]<ri(^  rfj  a^io- 
fAatcapi(TTifi,  T-f]  oija-7}  iv  'EtpeffCf  rrjs  'Afflas,  He- 
feie,  Pat.  ApostoL  p.  1 54),  which  held  a  conspicuous 


position  during  the  eai'ly  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
was  in  fact  tlie  metropolis  of  the  churches  of 
this  part  of  Asia.  But  for  direct  Biblical  illustration 
we  must  turn  to  the  life  and  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
in  following  which  minutely  it  is  remarkable  how 
all  the  most  characteristic  features  of  ancient  Ephesus 
come  successively  into  view. 

1 .  Geographical  Relations. — These  may  be  viewed 
in  connexion,  first  with  the  sea  and  then  with  the 
land. 

All  the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  well 
situated  for  the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity 
(Herod,  i.  14'J),  and  none  more  so  than  Ephesus. 
Witlr  a  fertile  neighbourhood  and  an  excellent  cli- 
mate, it  was  also  most  conveniently  placed  for  traffic 
with  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Levant.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  the  great  emporium  of 
all  the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Taurus  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  950)  :  its  hju'bour  (^named  Panormus)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cayster,  was  elaborately  constructed  ; 
though  alluvial   matter  caused  serious   hindrances 
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botli  ill  the  time  of  Attalus,  and  in  St.  Paul's  own 
time  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  23).  The  Apostle's  life  alone 
furnishes  illustrations  of  its  mercantile  relations 
with.  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  ou  the  N.,  and 
Syria  on  the  E.  At  the  close  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary circuit,  he  sailed  across  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesiis  (Acts  xviii.  19)  when  on  his  way  to 
Syria  (ih.  21,  22) :  and  there  is  some  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  once  made  the  same  short  voyage 
over  the  Aegean  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  later 
period  [Corinthians,  First  Ep.  to].  On  the  third 
missionary  cix'cuit,  besides  the  notice  of  the  journey 
from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  (xix.  21,  xx.  1),  we 
have  the  coast  voyage  ou  the  return  to  Syria  given 
in  detail  (xx.  xxi.)  and  the  geographical  relations 
of  this  city  with  the  islands  and  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  coast  minutely  indicated  (xx.  15-17).  To 
these  passages  we  must  add  1  Tim.  i.  3 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  12,  20;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  confi- 
dently whether  the  journeys  implied  there  were 
by  land  or  by  water.  See  likewise  Acts  six.  27, 
XX.  1. 

As  to  the  relations  of  Ephesus  to  the  inland 
regions  of  the  continent,  these  also  are  prominently 
brought  before  us  in  the  Apostle's  travels.  The 
"  upper  coasts"  (ra  avcarepiKa  fiepT}^  Acts  xix.  1) 
through  which  he  passed,  when  about  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  city,  were  the  Phrygian  table-lands 
of  the  interior ;  and  it  was  probably  in  the  same 
district  that  on  a  previous  occasion  (Act  xvi.  6)  he 
formed  the  unsaccessfal  project  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  the  district  of  Asia.  Two  great  roads  at 
least,  in  the  Roman  times,  led  eastwai'd  from  Ephe- 
sus ;  one  through  the  passes  of  Tmotus  to  Sardis 
(Rev.  iii.  1)  and  thence  to  Galatia  and  the  N.E,, 
the  other  round  the  extremity  of  Pactyas  to  Mag- 
nesia, and  so  up  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Ico- 
nium,  whence  the  communication  was  direct  to  the 
Euphrates  and  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  seem 
to  have  been  Sardianand  Magnesian  gates  on  the  E. 
side  of  Ephesus  corresponding  to  these  roads  le- 
spectively.  There  were  also  coast-roads  leading 
northwards  to  Smyrna  and  southwards  to  Miletus. 
By  the  latter  of  these  it  is  pj'obable  that  the  Ephe- 
sian  elders  travelled,  when  summoned  to  meet  Paul 
at  the  latter  city  (Acts  xx.  17,  18).  Part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Sardian  road  has  been  noticed  by 
travellers  under  the  cliffs  of  Gallesus.  All  these 
roads,  and  others,  are  exhibited  on  the  map  in  Leake's 
Asia  Minor. 

2.  Temple  and  worship  of  Diana. — Conspi- 
cuous at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Ephesus  was 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis,  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  city.  This  building  was  raised  on 
immense  substructions,  in  consequence  of  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  earlier  temple,  which 
had  been  begun  before  the  Persian  war,  was  burnt 
down  in  the  night  when  Alexander  the  Great  was 
born  ;  and  another  structure,  raised  by  the  enthu- 
siastic co-operation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  **  Asia  " 
had  taken,  its  place.  Its  dimensions  were  very 
great.  In  length  it  was  425  feet,  and  in  breadth 
220.  The  columns  were  127  in  number,  and  each 
of  them  was  60  feet  high.  In  style  too  it  consti- 
tuted an  epoch  in  Greek  art  (Vitruv.  iv.  1)  ;  since 
it  was  here  first  that  the  graceful  Ionic  order  was 
perfected.  The  magnificence  of  this  sanctuary  was 
a  proverb  throughout  the  civilised  world.  ('O  rrj? 
AprefiiBos  vahs  iy  'Etpecqi  }x6uos  ^(TtI  OeSiv 
oIkos,  Philo  Byz.  Sped.  Mund.  7.)  All  these 
circumstances  give  increased  force  to  the  architec- 
tural allegory  in  the  great  epistle  which  St.  Paul 
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wrote  in  this  place  (1  Onr.  iii.  9-17),  to  t]\e  pas- 
sages wliere  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Ephesus  (Ephes.  ii„  19-22  ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  15,  vi.  19  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20),  and  to 
the  words  spoken  to  the  Ephesiau  elders  at  Miletus 
(Acts  XX.  32). 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at 
Epliesus  (Acts  xix.  23-41)  are  mentioned  in  the 
article  Diana  ;  but  the  following  details  must  be 
added.  In  consequence  of  this  devotion  the  city  of 
Ephesus  was  called  vei^KOpos  (ver,  35)  or  *'  war- 
den" of  Diana.  This  was  a  recognised  title  applied 
in  such  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  com- 
munities. In  the  instance  of  Ephesus,  the  term  is 
abundantly  found  both  on  coins  and  on  inscriptions. 
Its  neocorate  was,  in  fact,  as  the  "town-clerk" 
said,  proverbial.  Another  consequence  of  the  cele- 
brity of  Diana's  woi-sliip  at  Ephesus  was,  that  a 


^'liin  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  EpUceus.    (From  Guhl's  Ejilienacn.) 

large  manufactory  gi-cw  up  there  of  portable  shrines 
{vaoi,  ver.  24,  the  acpiSpifiaraof  Dionys.  Halicani. 
ii.  2,  and  other  writers)  which  strangers  pur- 
chased, and  devotees  canied  with  them  ou  journevs 
or  set  up  in  their  houses.  Of  the  manufacturel-s 
engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps  Alexander  the 
"coppersmith"  {6  x^^i^^vs,  2  Tim.  iv.  14)  was 
one.  The  case  of  Demetrius  the  "  silversmith  " 
(apyvpOTToTos  in  the  Acts)  is  explicit.  He  was 
alarmed  for  his  trade,  when  he  saw  the  Gospel, 
under  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  gaining  ground 
upon  idolatry  and  supei'stitiou ;  and  he  spread  a 
panic  among  the  craftsmen  of  various  gi-ades,  the 
rexvirai  (ver.  24)  or  designers,  and  the  '^pyarai 
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(v.  25)  or  common  workmen,  if  this  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  them. 

3.  The  Asiarchs. — Public  games  were  connected 
with  the  woi-ship  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  month 
of  May  was  sacred  to  hei-.  The  uproar  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  vary  probably  took  place  at  this  season. 
St.  Paul  was  certainly  at  Ephesus  about  that  time 
of  the  year  (I  Cor.  xvi.  8);  and  Demetrius  mi^lit 
well  be  peculiarly  sensitive,  if  he  found  hi.s  trade 
failing  at  the  time  of  greatest  concourse.  Howe'vei' 
this  may  be,  the  Asiarchs  {'A(ridpxat,  A.  V. 
"chiefs  of  Asia),"  were  present  (Acts  xix.  31). 
These  were  otiiccrs  appointed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  aediles  at  Rome,  to  preside  over  the  games 
which  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  just  as  other  provinces  had  their 
Gal(3.tarchs,  Lyciarchs,  &c.  Various  cities  would 
require  the  presence  of  these  officers  in  turn.  In 
the  account  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  at  Smyrna 
(Hefele,  Fat.  Apost.  p.  286)  an  important  part  is 
played  by  the  Asiarch  Philip,  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  influence  which  St.  Paul  had  gained  at 
Ephesus,  that  the  Asiarchs  took  his  side  in  the  dis- 
turbance. See  Dr.  Wordsworth's  note  on  Acts 
xix.  31.    [ASIARGHAE.] 

4.  8tvdy  and  practice  of  magic. — Not  uncon- 
nected with  the  preceding  subject  was  the  remarkable 
prevalence  of  magical  arts  at  Ephesus.  This  also 
comes  conspicuously  into  view  in  St.  Luke's  nar- 
rative. The  peculiar  character  of  St.  Paul's  mira- 
cles (Svvdfieis  ov  ras  tvxo'oo'o.s,  ver.  11) 
would  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  anta- 
gonistic to  the  prevalent  superstition.  In 
illustration  of  the  magical  books  which  were 
publicly  burnt  (ver.  19)  under  the  influence 
of  St.  Paul's  preaching,  it  is  enough  here  to 
refer  to  the  *^<p4(na  ypiififiara  (mentioned 
by  Plutarch  and  others),  which  were  re- 
garded as  a  charm  when  pronounced,  and 
when  written  down  were  carried  about  as 
amulets.  The  faith  hi  these  mystic  syllables 
continued,  more  or  less,  till  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. See  the  Life  of  Alexander  of  Tralles  in  the 
Diet,  of  Biog, 

5.  Provincial  and  municipal  government. — It  is 
well  known  that  Asia  was  a  proconsular  province ; 
and  in  harmony  with  this  fact  we  find  proconsuls 
(SLuQinraroij  "  deputies,"  A.  V.)  specially  men- 
tioned (ver.  38).  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  inquire  here 
whether  the  plural  in  this  passage  is  generic,  or 
whether  the  governors  of  other  provinces  were  pre- 
sent in  Ephesus  at  the  time.  Again  we  learn  from 
Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Ephesus  was  an  assize-town 
i( forum  or  conventus) ;  and  in  the  sacred  narrative 
(ver.  38)  we  find  the  court-days  alluded  to  as  ac- 
tually being  held  (cLySpaioi  &yopTai,  A.  V.  "  the 
law  is  open")  during  the  uproar;  though  perhaps 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  ex- 
pression this  exact  reference  as  to  time  (see  Words- 
wortli).  Ephesus  itself  was  a  "  free  city,"  and 
had  its  own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  {yepovffta  or  jSouA^)  is  mentioned,  not 
only  by  Strabo,  but  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§25,  xvi.  G,  .§§4,  7) ;  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  naiTa- 
tive  before  us,  speaks  of  the  ^Tjfios  (ver.  '60,  33, 
A.  y.  "  the  people")  and  of  its  customary  assem- 
blies {ivu6(jLcp  hcKXT)<Tia.,  vei*.  39,  A,  V.  "a  lawful 
assembly").  That  the  tumultuary  meeting  which 
was  gathered  on  the  occasion  in  question  should 
take  place  in  the  theatre  (ver.  '20,  31)  was  nothing 
extraordinary.  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  theatre 
at  Caesarea   that  Agrippa   I.  received   his   death- 
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stroke  (Acts  xii.  23),  and  in  Greek  cities  this  waf 
often  the  place  for  large  assemblies  (Tac.  Hist.  ii. 
80;  Val.  iMa.v.  ii.  2).  \Vc  even  find  conspicuous 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important  mu- 
nicipal officers  of  Epbi'sus,  the  "Town-Clerk" 
(ypafifAarevs)  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we 
know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person  of 
grt'iit  influence  and  responsibility. 

It  is  remarkable  how  all  these  political  and  reli- 
gious characteristics  oi"  Ephesus,  which  appear  in 
the  saciiul  narrative,  aie  illnstratcd  by  inscriptions 
and  coins.  An  kpx^^QV  or  state-jtaper  office  is  men- 
tioned on  an  inscription  in  Chisliull.  The  7po/i- 
fiareCs  frequently  app<.'ai*s ;  so  also  the  'Aalapxai 
and  iLvdiiraroi.  Sometimes  these  words  are  com- 
bined in  the  same  inscription :  see  for  instance 
Bockh.  Corp.  Insc.  2999,  2994.  The  following  is 
worth  quoting  at  length,  as  containing  also  the 
words  ^^fxQS  and  vedKopos: — 'H  <(}i\oa'e$a(rThs 
'E<p€(Tla}v  jBouAt;  kuI  d  ve^KOpos  StJjUos  icadiepaa'av  ■ 
iirl  hudvirdrov  IleSou/cafou  npetffKeifou  ^7]<})t(rar 
fxevov  Ti^.  KA..  'iraMKOv  rov  ypafx/xdrecos  rov 
d-fiixov.  2966.  The  coins  of  Ephesus  aj'c  full  of 
allusions  to  the  worship  of  Diana  in  various  aspects. 
The  word  j/eaiKopos  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  That 
which  is  given  below  has  also  the  word  ^vdiiraTos : 
it  exhibits  an  image  of  the  temple,  and,  bearing  as 
it  does  the  name  and  head  of  Nero,  it  must  have 
been  struck  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  stay  in 
Ephesus. 


Coia  of  EphL-suB,  exhibiting  the  Temple  of  Diana, 

We  should  enter  on  doubtful  groiind  if  we  were 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errors  which 
grew  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  later  Apostolic  age,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  address  at  Miletus,  and 
indicated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  more 
distinctly  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose  if  we  bnefly  put  down  the  actual 
facts  i"ecorded  in  the  N.  T.  as  connected  with  the 
rise  and  early  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  city. 

That  Jews  were  established  there  in  con- 
siderable uumbei-s  is  known  from  Josephus  (II.  c), 
and  min;ht  be  inferred  from  its  mercantile  eminence ; 
but  it  is  also  evident  from  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9.  In 
harmony  with  the  character  of  Ephesus  as  a  place 
of  concourse  and  commerce,  it  is  here,  and  here 
only,  that  we  find  discijik's  of  John  the  Baptist 
e."(plicitiy  mentioned  after  tliu  ascension  of  Christ 
(Acts  xviii.  2r),  xix.  3).  The  case  of  ApoUos  (xviii. 
24)  is  im  exemplification  further  of  the  intercourse 
between  this  place  and  Ale-xaudiia.  T.he  first  seeds 
of  Christian  truth  were  possibly  sown  at  Ephesus 
immediately  after  the  Grf'at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.). 
Whatever  previous  plans  St.  Paul  may  have  enter- 
tained (xvi.  6),  his  first  visit  was  on  his  "return 
from  the  second  missionary  circuit  (xviii.  19-21): 
and  his  stay  on  that  occasion  was  very  short:  nor 
is  there  any  proof  that  he  found  any  Christians  at 
Kphcsus;  but  he  left  tlioro  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
(ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a  later  ]ieriod 
(2  Tim.  iv.  19)  were   of  signal   service.     In  St. 
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Paul's  own  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (xix.  8,10, 
sx.  31),  which  formed  the  most  important  passage 
of  his  third  circuit,  and  during  which  he  laboured, 
firat  in  the  synagogue  (xix.  8),  and  then  in  the 
school  of  Tyrannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  private 
houses  (xx.  20),  and  during  which  he  wrote  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corintliians,  we  have  the  period 
of  the  chief  evangelization  of  this  shore  of  the 
Aegean.  The  direct  narrative  in  Acts  xix.  receives 
but  little  elucidation  fi'om  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  which  was  written  after  several  years  from 
Rome;  but  it  is  supplemented  in  some  important 
particulars  (especially  as  regards  the  Apostle's  per- 
sonal habits  of  self-denial,  xx.  34)  by  the  address 
at  Miletus.  This  address  shows  that  the  church 
at  Ephesus  was  thoroughly  organised  under  its 
presbyters.  At  a  later  period  Timothy  was  set 
over  them,  as  we  learn  from  the  two  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Among  St.  Paul's  other  com- 
panions, two,  Trophimus  and  Tychicus,  were  natives 
of  Asia  ^(xx.  4),  and  the  latter  probably  (2  Tim.  iv. 
12),  the  former  certainly  (Acts  xxi.  29),  natives  of 
Ephesus.  In  the  same  connexion  we  ought  to  men- 
tion Onesiphorus  (2  Tim.  i.  16-18)  and  his  house- 
hold (iv.  19).     On  the  other  hand  must  be  noticed 
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certain  specified  Ephesian  antagonists  of  the  Apostle, 

the  sons  of  Sceva  and  his  party  (Actsxix.  14),Hyme- 
neus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14), 
and  Phygellas  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  has  been  visited 
and  examined  by  many  travellers  during  the  last 
200  years;  and  descriptions,  more  or  less  co-  ■ 
pious,  have  been  given  by  Pococlce,  Toumefort, 
Spon  and  Wheler,  Chandler,  Poujoxilat,  Prokesch, 
Beaujour,  Schubert,  Arundell,  Fellows,  and  Hamil- 
ton. The  fullest  accounts  are,  among  the  older 
travellers,  in  Chandler,  and  among  the  more  recent, 
in  Hamilton.  Some  views  are  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society.  Eeai^:e,  in  'his  Asia  Minor,  has 
a  discussion  on  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the 
Temple.  The  whole  place  is  now  utterly  desolate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  Turkish  village  at 
Ayasaluk.  The  ruins  are  of  vast  extent,  both  on 
Coressus  and  on  the  plain ;  but  there  is  great  doubt 
as  to  many  topogi'aphicp.1  details.  In  Kiepei-t's 
Hellas  is  a  map,  more  or  l^s  conjectural,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Diet,  of  Geog. 
s.  V,  Ephesus.  Guhl's  plans  also  are  mostly  fi-om 
lOepei-t. 


View  of  the  Theatre  at  lipliesuu,     LFi-om  Labordc  ) 


It  is  satisfactoi7,  however,  that  the  position  of 
the  theatre  on  Mount  Prion  is  absolutely  certain. 
Fellows  says  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world.  A  view  of  it,  from  Laborde,  is  given 
above.  The  situation  of  the  temple  is  doubtful,  but 
it  probably  stood  where  cei-tain  large  masses  re- 
main on  the  low  gi-ound,  full  in  view  of  the  theatre. 
The  disappearance  of  the  temple  may  easily  be 
accounted  for,  partly  by  the  rising  of  the  soil,  and 
partly  by  the  incessant  use  of  its  materials  for 
mediaeval  buildings.  Some  of  its  columns  are  said 
to  be  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  even  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Italy. 

To  the  works  above  referred  to  must  be  added, 
Perry,  De  rebits  Ephesiorum  (Gott.  1837),  a  slight 
sketch;  Guhl,  Ephesiaca  (Berl.  1843),  a  very 
elaborate  work;  Hemsen's  Paulus  (Gott.  1830), 
which  contains  a  good  chapter  on  Ephesus  ;  Biscoe 
On  the  Acts  (Oxf.  1829),  pp.  274-285  ;  Mr.  Aker- 
man's  paper  on  the  Coins  of  Ephesus  in  the  Trans. 


of  the  Numisynatic  Soc.  1841;  Gronov.  Antiq. 
Graec.  vii.  387-401  ;  and  an  axticle  by  Ampere 
in  the  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes  for  Jan.  1842. 

An  elaborate  work  on  Ephesus  is  undei'stood  to  be  in 
preparation  by  Mr.  Falkener.  [J.  S.  H.] 

EPH'LAL  (^^SK  ;  'A</.a/i^A ;  Alex.  '0(()Xdd  ; 
Ophlal),  a  descendant  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of 
Hezron  and  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

EPHOD  ("TlSJ^),  a  sacred  vestment  originally 
appropriate  to  the  tligh-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  but 
afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  office  (1  Sam. 
ii,  28,  xiv.  3  ;  Hos.  iii.  4).  For  a  description  of 
the  robe  itself  see  Higi-i-priest.  A  kind  of  ephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by 
David,  when  he  brought  the  ai-k  to  Jerusalem 
(2  Sain.  vi.  14  ;  1  Chr.  xv.  27} ;  it  differed  fi-om 
the  priestly  ephod  in  material,  being  made  ot 
ordinary  linen  [had),  whereas  the  other  was  of  line 
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linen  {sJtesh)  ;  it  is  noticeable  that  the  LXX.  docs 
not  give  iircofxis  oi"  'Et^ouS  in  the  p.issages  last 
quoted,  but  terms  of  more  general  import,  (TtoK^ 
^|a\\os,  (TToA.^  ^vffffivf).  Attached  to  the  epbod 
of  the  High-priest  was  the  breast-plate  with  the 
IJiim  and  Thummim  ;  this  was  the  ephod  kot' 
^oxh^,  which  Abiathar-  carried  off  (1  8am.  xxiii. 
6)  from  the  tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9), 
and  which  David  consulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx. 
7).  The  importance  of  the  ephod  as  tlie  receptacle 
of  the  breast-plate  led  to  its  adoption  in  the 
idolatrous  forms  of  worship  instituted  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  (Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14  fl'.). 
The  amount  of  gold  used  by  Gideon  in  making  has 
ephod  (Judg.  viii.  26)  has  led  Gesenius  [Thesaur. 
p.  135),  following  the  I'eschito  version,  to  give 
the  word  the  meaning  of  an  idol-image,  as  though 
that  and  not  the  priest  was  clothed  with  the  ephod: 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  idol  was  so  in- 
vested, nor  does  such  an  ide;i  hannonise  with  the 
general  use  of  the  ephod.  The  ephod  itself  would 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  (Ex.  xxviii. 
6  ff.,  xxxix.  2  ff.)  ;  but  certainly  not  so  large 
a  sum  -as  is  stated  to  have  been  used  by  Gideon ; 
may  we  not  therefore  assume  that  to  make  an 
ephod  implied  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
of  worship  with  its  various  accessories,  such  as  the 
graven  image,  which  seems  from  the  prominence 
assigned  to  it  in  Judg.  xviii.  31  to  represent  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  the  molten  image,  and  the 
Teraphim  (xvii.  4,  5),  which  would  require  a  large 
consumption  of  metal?  [W.  L.  B.] 

E'PHOD  (nbK;  :$ov(j>i,  Alex.  Ou(/)(5;  M!phod). 
Hanniel  the  son  of  Ephod,  as  head  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  was  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  assist 
Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the  appoi-tionment  of  the 
laud  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

E'PHRAIM  (DnSDN  ;  'E<ppaifi;  Joseph.  'E<f- 
pa't(ji7)s ;  Ephraim),  the  second  son  of  Joseph  by 
his  wife  Asenath.  He  was  born  during  the  seven 
years  of  plenteonsness,  and  an  allusion  to  this  is 
possibly  latent  in  the  name,  though  it  may  also 
allude  to  Joseph's  increasing  family: — "  The  name 
of  the  second  he  called  Ephi'aim  (i.  e.  double  fi'uit- 
tulness),  for  God  hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful 
(*3^Ein,  hiphrani)  in  the  land  of  my  affliction" 
(Gen!  xU.  52,  xlvi.  20)." 

The  first  indication  we  have  of  that  ascendancy 
over  his  elder  brother  Manasseh,  which  at  a  later 
period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  so  unmistakeably  pos- 
sessed, is  in  the  blessing  of  the  childi-en  by  Jacob, 
Gen.  xlviii. — a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt 
(Tuch,  Genesis,  548;  Evvald,  i.  534,  note).  Like 
his  own  father,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Jacob's 
eyes  were  dim  so  that  he  could  not  see  (xlviii.  10, 


'  Josephus  [Atit.  ii.  6,  §1)  gives  the  derivatijDn  of 
the  name  somewhat  differently — "  restorer,  because 
lie  was  restored  to  the  freedom  of  his  forefathers ;" 
aTToStfious  .  .  .  Sio.  Tb  aTToSoff^cot    ktK. 

"  "  I  will  make  thee  fruitful,"  ?I"|QD,  Maphraeh, 

Gen.  xlviii.  4. ;    *'  Be  thou  fruitful,""*  HIQ,  PhreU, 

XXXV.  11;  both  from  the  8ame  root  as  the  name 
Mphraim.. 

"  There  sccma  to  have  been  some  connexion  between 
Ephrath,  or  Bethlehem,  and  Ephraim,  the  clue  to 
which  is  now  lost  (Ewald,  Goach.  i.  493,  note). 

The  exprosHion  •'  Ephrathitc  "  is  generally  applied 
to  a  native  of  Ephrath,  i.  r.  Bethlehem ;  but  there 
arc  sonic  instances  of  its  mcanine;  an  Ephraimitc. 
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comp.  xxvii.  1).  The  intention  of  Joseph  was  evi- 
dently tliat  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  sliould  convey 
its  ampler  blessing  to  the  head  of  Manasseli,  his 
first-born,  and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young  men. 
But  the  result  was  otherwise  ordained.  Jacob  had 
been  himself  a  younger  brother,  and  his  words  show 
plainly  that  he  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  that 
his  sympathies  were  still  with  the  younger  of  his 
two  grandchildren.  He  recalls  the  time  when  he 
was  flying  with  the  biithright  from  the  vengeance 
of  Esau ;  the  day  when,  still  a  wanderer,  God 
Almighty  had  appeared  to  him  at  "  Luz  in  tlie  land 
of  Canaan,"  and  blessed  him  in  words  which  fore- 
shadowed the  name  of**  ICphraim ;  the  still  later 
day  when  the  name  of  Ephrath  '^  became  bound  up 
with  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  (xlviii.  7,  xxxv.  16). 
And  thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre-arrangement  and 
the  remonstrance  of  Joseph,  for  the  second  time  in 
that  family,  the  younger  brother  was  made  gi-eater 
than  the  elder — Ephraim  was  set  before  Manasseh 
(xlviii.  19,  20). 

Epln-aim  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been 
about  21  years  old.  He  was  born  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seven  yeai's  of  famine,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had  come  to  Efcypt, 
17  years  before  his  death  (Gen.  xlvii.  28).  Before 
Joseph's  death  Ephraim's  family  had  reached  the 
third  genei'ation  (Gen.  1.  23),  and  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  affray  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  21  occurred,  when  some  of  the  sons 
were  killed  on  a  plundering  expedition  along  the 
sea-coast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men  of  Gath,  and 
when  Ephraim  named  a  sou  Beriah,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  fallen  on  his 
house.  [Beriah.]  Obscure  as  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  fi-agment,  it  enables  us  to  catch  our 
last  glimpse  of  the  Pati-iarch,  mourning  incon- 
solable m  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethien, 
and  at  last  commemorating  his  loss  in  the  name  of 
the  new  child,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  descend- 
ants— Jehoshua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr. 
vii.  27;  see  Ewald,  i.  491).  To  this  early  period 
too  must  probably  be  referred  the  circumstance 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  9,  when  the  "children  of 
Ephraim,  carrying  slack  bows,**  turned  back  in  the 
day  of  battle."  Certainly  no  instance  "of  such  beha- 
viour is  recorded  in  the  later  history. 

The  numbei*s  of  the  tribe  do  not  at  once  fulfil  the 
promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At  the  census  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  32,  33,  ii.  19)  its 
numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the  head  of  the 
children  of  Kachel  —  Manasseh's  number  being 
32,200,  and  Benjamin's  35,400.  But  forty  years 
later,  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi.  ;^>7), 
without  any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh  had  ad- 
vanced to  52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45,600,  Ephraim 
had  decreased  to  32,500,  the  only  smaller  number 


These  are  1  Sam.  i.  1,  1  K.  xi.  26  ;  in  both  of  which 
the  word  is  accurately  transferred  to  our  version. 
But  in  Judg.  xii.  5,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  the 
same,  and  with  the  definite  article  f^mBNn),  it  is 
incorrectly  rendered  "  on  Ephraimitc."  In  the  other 
occurreuces  of  the  word  "Ephraimitc"  in  vers.  4,  5,  6 
of  the  same  chapter,  the  Hebrew  is  "  Ephraim." 
This  narrative  raises  the  curious  inquiry,  which  wo 
have  no  means  of  satisfying,  whether  the  Ephraimites 
had  not  a  peculiar  accent  or  patois — similar  to  that 
which  in  later  times  caused  "  the  speech  "  of  the  Oali- 
leans  to  "betray"  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, 

^  This  is  the  rendering  of  Ewald. 
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being  that  of  Simeon,  22,200.  At  this  period  the 
families  of  both  the  brother  tribes  are  enumerated, 
and  Manasseh  has  precedence  over  Ephraini  in  order 
of  mention.  During  the  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness the  position  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin 
was  on  the  we-^t  side  of  the  tahernacle  (Num.  ii. 
18-24),  and  the  prince  of  Ephraim  was  Elishama 
the  son  of  Ammihud  (Num.  i.  10). 

It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  that  we 
ai-e  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom  the 
ti'ibc  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  greatness.  The 
representative  of  Ephraim  on  this  occasion  was 
"  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun,'*  whose  name  was  at  the 
termination  of  the  affair  changed  by  Moses  to  the 
more  distinguished  fonn  in  which  it  is  familiar'  to 
us.  As  among  the  founders  of  the  nation  Abram 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of 
Israel,  so  Oshea,  "  help,"  became  Jehoshua  or 
Joshua,  "  the  help  of  Jehovah  '■  (Ewald,  ii.  306). 

Under  this  gi-eat  leader,  and  in  spite  of  the  small- 
uess  of  its  numbers,  the  tribe  must  have  taken  a 
high  position  in  the  nation,  to  judge  from  the  tone 
which  the  Ephraimites  assumed  on  occasions  shortly- 
subsequent  to  the  conquest.  These  will  be  refened 
to  in  their  tm"n. 

According  to  the  present  aiiangement  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  book  of  Joshua — the  "  Domesday  book 
of  Palestine  " — the  two  great  tribes  of  Judali  and 
Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  first  took  their  in- 
heritance ;  and  after  them,  the  seven  other  tribes 
entered  on  theirs  (Josh,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii.  5). 
The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephraim  ai-e  given 
in  xvi.  1-10.  The  passage  is  evidently  in  great 
disorder,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  the  landmarks, 
and  of  the  force  of  many  of  the  almost  technical 
tenns  with  which  these  descriptions  abound,  it  is 
unfortunately  impossible  to  arrive  at  more  than  an 
approximation  to  the  case.  The  south  boundary 
was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with  the  north 
boundaiy  of  Benjamin.  Commencmg  at  the  Jordan, 
at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho,^  it  ran  to  the  "  water 
of  Jericho,"  probably  the  Am  Duk  or  Ain  Sultan; 
thence  by  one  of  the  ravines,  the  Wady  Harith  or 
W.  Suweinitj  it  ascended  through  the  wilderness — 
Midbar,  the  uncultivated  waste  hills — to  Mount 
Bethel  and  Luz;  and  thence  by  Ataroth,  **the 
Japhletite,"  Bethhoron  the  lower,  and  Gezer — all 
with  one  exception  unknown —  to  the  MediteiTanean, 
probably  about  Joppa.  This  agi-ees  with  the  enu- 
meration in  1  Chr.  vii.,  in  which  Bethel  is  given  as 
the  Eastern,  and  Gezer — somewhere  about  Ramleh 
— as  the  Western,  limit.  The  general  direction  of 
this  line  is  N.E.  by  E.  In  Josh.  xvi.  8,  we  pro- 
bably have  a  fragment  of  the  northern  boundary 
(comp.  xrtdi.  10),  the  torrent  Kanah  being  the 
Nahr  el  Akhdar  just  below  the  ancient  Caesarea. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  there  never  was  any 
definite  subdivision  of  the  territory  assigned  to  the 
two  brother  tribes.  Such  is  certainly  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  very  old  fragment  pre- 
sented in  Josh.  xvii.  14-18,  in  which  the  two  are 
represented  as  complaining  that  only  one  portion 
had  been  allotted  to  them.  At  any  rate  if  any 
such  subdivision  did  exist,  it  is  not  possible  now  to 
make  out  what  it  was,  except,  generally,  that 
Ephraim  lay  to  the  south  and  Manasseh  to  the 
noiih.  Among  the  towns  named  as  Manasseh's 
were  Bethshean  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  Endor  on 
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•=  The  expression  ■*  Jordan-Jericlio  "  is  a  common 
one  (Num.  xxvi.  3,  63;  xxxiii.  48,  &c.)  :  the  "by" 
or  "near"  in  the  A.  V.  has  no  business  there. 


the  slopes  of  the  "  Little  Ilermon;"  Taanach  on  the 
north  side  of  Cannel,  and  Dor  on  tlio  sea-coast 
south  of  the  same  mountain.  Hore  the  boundary — 
the  north  boundary — joined  that  of  Ashei-,  which 
dipped  below  Carmel  to  take  in  an  angle  of  the 
plain  of  Sharon:  N.  and  N.W,  of  Manasseh  lay 
Zebulun  and  Issachar  respectively.  The  territoiy 
thus  allotted  to  the  "house  of  Joseph"  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  55  miles  from  E.  to  W.  by 
70  from  N.  to  S.,  a  portion  about  equal  in  extent  to 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  combined.  But 
though  similar  in  size,  nothing  can  be  more  difl'erent 
in  its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than  this 
broken  and  hilly  tract.  Central  Palestine  consists  of 
an  elevated  district  which  rises  fi'om  the  flat  ranges 
of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  north  with  the  slopes  which  descend  into 
the  gi-eat  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  the  west  a  flat  strip 
separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  another  flat 
strip  forms  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Of  this  district 
the  northern  half  was  occupied  by  the  great  tribe  we 
are  now  considering.  This  was  the  liar-Ephraim, 
the  "  Mount  Ephraim,"  a  district  which  seems  to  ex- 
tend as  far  south  as  Kamah  and  Bethel  {1  Sam.  i.  1, 
vii.  17  ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  4,  19,  compared  with  xv.  8), 
places  but  a  few  miles  north  of  Jei-usalem.  and 
within  the  limits  of  Benjamin,  In  structure  it  is 
limestone — romided  hills  separated  by  valleys  of 
denudation,  but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous 
than  the  part  more  to  the  south,  about  and  below 
Jenisalem ;  with  "  wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  streams  of  running  water,  and  conti- 
nuous tracts  of  vegetation"  (Stanley,  229).  All 
travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  "  general  growing 
richness"  and  beauty  of  the  country  in  going  nortli- 
wards  from  Jerusalem,  the  "  innumerable  foun- 
tains" and  streamlets,  the  villages  more  thickly 
scattered  than  anywhere  in  the  south,  the  conti- 
nuous cornfields  and  orchards,  the  moist,  vapoury 
atmosphere  (Martineau,  516,  521  ;  Van  deVelde,  i. 
386, 8  ;  Stanley,  234,  5).  These  are  the  "  precious 
things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  which 
are  invoked  on  the  "  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim " 
and  the  "  thousands  of  Manasseh  "  in  the  blessing 
of  Moses.  These  it  is  which,  while  Dan,  Judidi,  and 
Benjamin  are  personified  as  lions  and  wolves,  making 
their  lair  and  tearing  their  prey  among  the  barren 
rocks  of  the  south,  suggested  to  the  Lawgiver,  as  they 
had  done  to  the  Patriarch  before  him,  the  patient 
"bullock"  and  the  "bough  by  the  spring,  whose 
branches  ran  over  the  wall"  as  fitter  images  for 
Ephraim  (Gen.  xlix.  22  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17).  And 
centuries  after,  when  its  great  disaster  liad  fallen  on 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  images  recui-  to  the 
prophets.  The  "flowere"  are  still  there  in  the 
"olive  valleys,"  "faded"  though  they  be  (Is. 
xxviii.  1).  The  vine  is  an  empty  unprofitable  vine, 
whose  very  abundance  is  evil  (Hos,  x.  1)  ;  Ephraim 
is  still  the  "  bullock,"  now  "unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,"  but  waiting  a  restoration  to  the  "pleasant 
places  "  of  his  former  "pasture  "  ( Jer.  xxxi.  1 8 ;  Hos. 
ix.  13,  iv.  16) — "the  heifer  that  is  t-augbt and  loveth 
to  tread  out  the  corn,"  the  heifer  with  the  "  beau- 
tiful neck"  (Hos.  x.  11),  or  the  "  kine  of  Bashan 
on  the  mount-ain  of  Samaria  "  (Amos  iv.  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degrading  effect  on  this  tribe  that  it 
had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  [AsuEU.] 
Various  causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this  evil. 
1.  The  central  situation  of  Ephraim,  in  the  higliway 
of  all  communications  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.   From  north  to  south,  from  Jordan  to  the 
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Sea — from  Galileo,  or  still  more  distant  Damascus, 
to  Philistia  and  Egypt — these  roads  all  lay  more  or 
le.ss  through  Ephvaim,  and  the  constant  traffic  along 
them  must  have  always  tended  to  keep  the  district 
from  sinking  into  stagnation.     2.  The  position  of 
Shechem,  the  original  settlement  of  Jacob,  with  his 
well  and  his  "  parcel  of  ground,"   with  the  two 
sacred  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  scene 
of   the    impressive   and   significant    ceremonial   of 
blessing  and  cursing ;  and  of  Shiloh,  from  whence 
the  division  of  the  land  was  made,  and  where  the 
aril  remained  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of 
Eli ;   and  further  of  the  tomb  and   patrimony   of 
Joshua,  the  great  hero  not  only  of  Ephrmm  but  of  the 
nation—  the  fact  that  all  these  localities  were  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  tribe,  must  have  tnade  it  always 
the  resort  of  lai'ge  numbex-s  frorn  all  parts  of  the 
country— of  larger  numbers  than  any  other  place, 
until  the  establishment  of  Jerusalem   by  David. 
B.  But  there  was  a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself 
which  may  have  been  both  a  cause  and  a  conse- 
quence of  these  advantages  of  position.    That  spirit, 
though  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  noble  remon- 
strance and  reparation  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  9-15),  usually 
manifests  itself  in  jealous  complaint  at  some  enter- 
prize   undertaken   or   advantage   gained   in  which 
they  had  not  a  chief  share.     To  Gideon  (Judg. 
viii.  1),  to  Jephthah  (xii.  1),  and  to  David  (3  Sam. 
xix.  41-4:3),  the  cry  is  still  the  same  in  effect — 
almost  the  same  in  words — "Why  did  ye  despise 
us  that  our  advice  should  not  have  been  first  had  ?" 
"  Why  hast  thou  served  us  thus  that  thou  calledst  us 
not?"     The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  the  interior  of  Ephralra  in  particular 
(Judg.  ix.),  and  the  continual  incursions  of  foreigners, 
prevented  the  power  of  the  tribe  from  manifesting 
itself  in  a  more  formidable  manner  than  by  these 
murmurs,  dui'iug  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the 
first  stage  of  the  monarchy.     Samuel,  though  a 
Levite,  was  a  native  of  Ramah  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
and  Saul  belonged  to  a  tribe  closely  allied  to  the 
family  of  Joseph,  so  that  during  the  priesthood  of 
the  former  and  the  reign  of  the  latter  the  supre- 
macy of  Ephraim  may  be  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tically maintained.     Certainly  in  neither  case  had' 
any  advantage  been  gained  by  their  great  rival  in 
the  south.     Again,  the  brilliant  successes  of  David 
and   his  wide  influence   and   reHgious  zeal,   kept 
matters  smooth  for  another  period,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  blow  given  to  both  Shechem  and  Shiloh  by 
the   concentration   of  the   civil    and   ecclesiastical 
capitals  at  Jerusalem.     Twenty  thousand  and'eight 
hundred  of  the  choice  warriors  of  the  tribe,  "  men 
of  name   throughout  the  house  of  their  fath'ef,'* 
went  as  far  as  Hebron  to  make  David  king  ^ver 
Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  30).     Among  the  officers  of  his 
coui-t  we  find  more  than  one  Ephraimite  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  10,  14),  and  the  attachment  of  the  tribe  to 
his  person  seems  to  have  been  great  (2  Sam.  xix. 
41-43).     But  this  could  not  last  much  longer,  and 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  splendid  in  appearance  but 
oppressive  to  the  people,  developed  both  the  cir- 
cumstances of  revolt,  and  the  leader  who  was  to 
turn  them  to  accouut.     Solomon  saw  through  the 
crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  killing  Je- 
roboam as  he  tried  to  do  (1  K.  xi.  40),  the  disrup- 
tion  might  have  been  postponed  for  another  cen- 
tury.    As  it  was,  the  outbreak  wa.s  deferred  for  a 
time,  but  the  irritation  was  not  allayed,  and  the 
insane  folly  of  his  son  brought  tlie  mischief  to  a 
head.     Kchoboiun  probably  tit-^i^ctcd  Shochem  — the 
old  capital  of  the  Ijountry — (or  his  coronation,  in 
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the  hope  that  his  presence  and  the  ceremonial  might 
make  a  favourable  impression,  but  in  this  he  failed 
utterly,  and  the  tumult  which  followed  shows  how 
complete  was  the  breach— "  To  your  tents,  0 
Israel!  now  see  to  thine  owu  house,  David!"  Re- 
hoboam  was  certainly  not  the  last  king  of  Judah 
whose  chariot  went  as  far  north  as  Shechem,  but 
he  was  the  last  who  visited  it  as  a  part  of  his  own 
dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who,  having  come  so 
far,  returned  unmolested  to  his  own  capital.  Jeho- 
shaphat  escaped,  in  a  manner  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous, from  the  risks  of  the  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead, 
and  it  was  the  fate  of  two  of  his  successors,  Ahaziah 
and  Josiah—  difiering  in  everything  else,  and  agreeing 
only  in  this — that  they  were  both  carried  dead  in  their 
chariots  fi-om  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jerusalem. 

Henceforward  in  two  senses  the  history  of 
Ephraim  is  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
since  not  only  did  the  tribe  beconie  a  kingdom,  but 
the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides  the  tribe.  This 
is  not  surprising,  and  quite  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion. North  of  Ephraim  the  country  appeai-s  never 
to  have  been  really  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Israelites.  Whether  from  want  of  energy  on  their 
part,  or  great  stubbornness  of  resistance  on  that  of 
the  Canaanites,  certain  it  is  that  of  the  Ust  of  towns 
from  which  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  expelled, 
the  great  majority  belong  to  the  northern  tribes, 
Manasseh,  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Naphtali.  And  in 
addition  to  this  original  defect  there  is  much  in  the 
physical  formation  and  circumstance^  of  the  upper 
portion  of  Palestine  to  explain  why  those  tribes 
never  took  any  active  part  in  the  kingdom.  They 
were  exposed  to  the  inroads  and  seductions  of  their 
surrounding  heathen  neighbours — on  one  side  the 
luxurious  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  the  plundering 
Bedouins  of  Midian ;  they  were  open  to  the  attackt 
of  Syria  and  Assyiia  from  the  north,  and  Egypt 
from  the  south ;  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
communicated  more  or  less  with  all  the  noiihern 
tribes,  was  the  natural  outlet  of  the  no  less  natural 
high  roads  of  the  maritime  plain  from  Egypt,  and  the 
Jordan  valley  for  the  tribes  of  the  East,  and  fonned 
an  admirable  base  of  operations  for  an  invading  anny. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  position  of  Ephraim 
was  altogether  different.  It  was  one  at  once  of 
great  richness  and  great  security.  Her  fei*tile  plains 
and  well  watered  valleys  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  laborious  ascent  through  steep  and  naiTow 
ravines,  all  but  impassable  for  an  army.  There  is 
no  I'ecord  of  any  attack  on  the  central  kingdom, 
either  from  the  Jordan  valley  or  the  maritime 
plain.  On  the  north  side,  from  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon, it  was  more  accessible,  and  it  was  from  this 
side  that  the  final  invasion  appears  to  have  been 
made.  But  even  on  that  side  the  entrance  was  so 
difficult  and  so  easily  defensible — as  we  learn  fi'om 
the  description  in  the  book  of  Judith  (iv.  6,  7) — 
that,  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  less  wealtened 
by  internal  dissensions,  the  attacks  even  of  the  great 
Shalmaneser  might  have  been  resisted,  as  at  a  later 
date  were  those  of  Holofernes.  How  that  kingdom 
originated,  how  it  progressed,  and  how  it  fell,  will 
be  elsewhere  considered.  [Israel,  Kingdom  of.] 
There  ai'e  few  things  more  moui'nful  in  the  sacred 
stoi-y  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and  jealous 
tribe,  from  the  culminating  point  at  which  it  stood 
when  it  entered  on  the  tiiircst  portion  of  the  Land 
of  Promise — the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  chief  set- 
tlement of  tlie  nation  within  its  lia)its,  its  leader 
tlie  leader  of  the  whole  people — through  the  dis- 
trust which  marked  its  intercourse  with  its  fellows, 
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while  it  was  a  member  of  the  confedei-acy,  and  the 
tumult,  dissension,  and  ungodliness  which  charac- 
terised its  independent  existence,  down  to  the  sudden 
captivity  and  total  oblivion  which  closed  its  career. 
Judah  had  her  times  of  revival  and  of  recurring 
prosperity,  but  here  the  course  is  unifonnly  down- 
ward— a  sad  picture  of  opportunities  wasted  and 
pei-sonal  gifts  abused.  "  When  Israel  was  a  child, 
then  I  loved  hira,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt. 
...  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  them  by 
their  amis,  but  they  knew  not  that  I  healed  them. 
I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of 
love  .  .  but  the  Assyri^m  shall  be  theii*  king,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  return.  .  .  .  How  shall  I  give 
thee  up,  Ephraim?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel? 
how  shall  I  make  thee  as  Adraah  ?  how  shall  I  set 
thee  as  Zeboim?"  (Hos.  xi.  1-8).  [G.] 

E'PHRAIM  (DnSN  ;  'EtppaiiJ. ;  Ephraim). 
In  "Baal-hazor  which  is  'by'  Ephraim"  was  Ab- 
salom's sheep-farm,  at  which  took  place  the  mui'der 
of  Amnon,  one  of  the  earliest  precursors  of  the  great 
revolt  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  The  Hebrew  particle  UV 
rendered  above  "by"  (A.  V.  "beside"),  always 
seems  to  imply  actual  proximity,  and  therefore  we 
should  conclude  that  Ephi-aim  was  not  the  tiibe  of 
that  name,  but  a  town.  Ewald  conjectures  that  it 
is  identiciil  with  Ephkaix,  Ephron,  and  Ophrah 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  also  with  the  Ephraim  which 
was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  our  Lord  (Gesch. 
iii.  219,  note).  But  with  regard  to  the  three  first 
names  there  is  the  difficulty  that  they  are  spelt 
with  the  guttural  letter  ain,  which  is  very  rarely 
exchanged  for  the  aleph,  which  commences  the 
name  before  us.  There  is  unfoi-tunately  no  clue  to 
its  situation.  The  LXX.  make  the  following  ad- 
dition to  verse  34: — "And  the  watchman  went 
and  told  the  king,  and  said,  I  have  seen  men  on  the 
road  of  the  Oronen  (ttJs  apiav^y,  Alex,  tuv 
6p€(i)V7iv)  by  the  side  of  the  mountain."  Ewald 
considers  this  to  be  a  genuine  addition,  and  to  refer 
to  Beth-horon,  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  off  the  Nablfis 
road,  but  the  indication  is  surely  too  slight  for  such 
an  inference.  Any  force  it  may  have  is  against  the 
identity  of  this  Ephraim  with  that  in  John  xi.  54, 
which  was  probably  in  the  direction  N.E.  of  Jeru- 
sidem.  U^-] 

E'PHRAIM  CK<l>paifi ;  Ephrem ;  Cod.  Amiat. 
Efrem)^  a  city  ('E.  \^yo^4vf]v  irSxiv)  *'  in  the 
district  near  the  wilderness"  to  which,  our  Lord 
retired  with  His  disciples  when  threatened  -with 
violence  by  the  px-ieste  (John  xi.  54).  By  the 
"wilderness"  {ipi\fioi)  is  probably  meant  the  wild 
uncultivated  hill-country  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  lying 
between  the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley. 
In  this  case  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Robinson  is  veiy 
admissible  that  Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  that  their  modern  representation  is  et-Taiyibeh, 
a  village  on  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  commanding 
a  view  "  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea"  (Rob.  i.  444).  It 
is  situated  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  1 6  from 
Jerasalem ;  a  position  agreeing  tolerably  with  the 
indications  of  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon  (Ephraim, 
Ephron),  and  is  too  conspicuous  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  the  Bible.  [G.] 

E'PHRAIM,  GATE  OF  (DnSN  ^Vt^-  ttiIAi; 
'Eippdifi ;  porta  Ephraim) ,  one  of  the  gates  of  tlie 
city  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  23 ; 
Neh.  viii.  16,  xii.  39),  doubtless,  according  to  the 
Oriental  practice,  on  the  side  looking  towai'ds  the 
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locality  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  therefore 
at  the  north,  probably  at  or  near  the  position  of  the 
present  "  Damascus  gate."     [Jerusalem.]     [G.] 

E'PHRAIM,  THE  WOOD  OE  (DnSX  ^^Vl ; 
Bpvfibs  *E<ppaifi ;  saltus  Ephraim},  a  wood,  or 
rather  a  forest  (the  word  yaar  implying  dense 
growth),  in  which  the  fatal  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  armies  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  6),  and  the  entanglement  in  which  added 
greatly  to  the  slaughter  of  the  latter  (ver.  8).  It 
would  be  very  tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  the  place  near  which  Absa- 
lom's sheep-farm  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23), 
and  which  would  have  been  a  natural  spot  for  his 
head-quarters  before  the  battle,  especially  associated 
as  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Amnon.  But  the 
statements  of  x\ni.  24,  26,  and  also  the  expression 
of  xviii.  3,  '*  that  thou  succour  us  out  of  the  city," 
i.  e.  Mahanaim,  allow  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  locality  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  presence  of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side 
of  the  river.  The  suggestion  is  due  to  Grotius  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim 
at  the  fords  of  Jordan  by  the  Gileadites  under 
Jephthah  (Judg.  xii.  1,  4,  5) ;  but  that  occun-ence 
took  place  at  the  very  brink  of  the  river  itself, 
while  the  city  of  Mahanaim  and  the  wooded  country 
must  have  lain  several  miles  away  from  the  stream, 
and  on  the  higher  ground  above  the  Jordan  valley. 
Is  it  not  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  fi'om  this  very  battle?  The  great 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  though  not  specially  mentionetl 
in  the  transactions  of  Absalom's  revolt,  cannot  fail 
to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  affair, 
and  the  reverse  was  a  more  serious  one  than  had  over- 
taken the  tribe  foi"  a  very  long  time,  and  possibly  com- 
bined with  other  circumstances  to  retard  materially 
their  rising  into  an  independent  kingdom.        [G.J 

E'PHRAm  (P"1SJ?,  Ephron ;  Keri,  l^SJ? ; 
'E(pp6v ;  Ephron),  a  city  of  Israel,  which  with  its 
dependent  hamlets  (m33  =  "  daughters,"  A.  V, 
"  towns")  Abijah  and  the  army  of  Judah  captui'ed 
from  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  It  is  mentioned 
with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah,  but  the  latter  not  being 
known,  little  clue  to  the  situation  of  Ephrain  is 
obtained  fiom  this  passai^e.  It  has  been  conjectm-ed 
that  this  Ephrain  or  Ephron  is  identical  witli  the 
Ephraim  by  which  Absalom's  sheep-farm  of  Baal- 
hazor  was  situated;  with  the  city  called  Ephraim 
near  the  wilderness  in  which  our  Lord  lived  for 
some  time  ;  and  with  Ophrah  (niQV),  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  apparently  not  far  from  Bethel  (Josh, 
xviii.  23  ;  comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  iv.  9,  §9),  and  which 
has  been  located  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  447),  with 
some  probability,  at  the  modern  village  of  et-Tai~ 
yibeh.  But  nothing  more  than  conjecture  can  be 
anived  at  on  these  points.  (See  Ewald,  Geschichte, 
iii.  219,  466,  v.  365  ;  Stanley,  214.)  [G.] 

EPH'RATAH,  or  EPH'RATH  (nDIBN,  or 

T  T  :  V 
mSN;  'E^pafla  and 'E^pci9;  Ephratha,  Jeiom.). 

1.  Second  wife  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  mother 
of  Hur,  and  grandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  accord- 
ing to  I  Chr.  ii.  19,  50,  and  probably  24,  and  iv.  4. 
[Caleb-Ephratah.] 

2-  The  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem-Judah,  as  is 
manifest  from  Gen.  xxxv.  IG,  19,  xlviii.  7,  both 
which  passages  distinctly  prove  that  it  was  called 
Ephi'ath  or»Ephratah  in  Jacob's  time,  and  use  the 
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regular  formula  for  adding  the  modera  name, 
Dn?Tl^5  N^n,  v)hioh  is  Bethlehem,  comp.  c.  g. 
Gen,  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27;  Josh.  xv.  10.  It  can- 
not therefore  have  derived  its  name  from  Ephratah, 
the  mother  of  Hur,  as  the  author  of  Quaest.  Hebr. 
in  Paraleip.  says,  and  iis  one  might  otherwise  have 
supposed  from  the  connexion  of  her  descendants, 
Salma  and  Hm*,  with  Bethlehem,  which  is  some- 
what obscurely  intimated  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51,  iv.  4. 
It  seems  obvious  therefore  to  infer  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, Ephratah  the  mother  of  Hm'  was  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  probably 
was  the  owner  of  the  town  and  district.  In  fact, 
that  her  name  was  really  geutilitious.  But  if  this 
be  so,  it  would  indicate  more  communication  be- 
tween the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  When,  however,  we 
recollect  that  the  land  of  Goshen  was  the  border 
country  on  the  Palestine  side ;  that  the  Israelites  in 
Goshen  were  a  tribe  of  sheep  and  cattle  drovers  (Gen. 
xlvii.  3) ;  that  there  was  an  easy  communication  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times 
(Gen.  xii.  10,  xvi.  1,  xxi.  21,  &c.)  ;  that  there  are 
indications  of  communications  between  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites,  caused  by  their  trade 
as  keepers  of  cattle,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  and  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  theownei-s  or  keepers  of  lai'ge  herds 
and  flocks  in  Goshen  would  have  dealings  with  the 
nomad  tribes  in  Palestine,  it  will  perhaps  seem  not 
impossible  that  a  son  of  Hezron  may  have  married 
a  woman  having  property  in  Ephratah.  Another 
way  of  accounting  for  the  connexion  between  Ephra- 
tah's  descendants  and  Bethlehem,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  elder  Caleb  was  not  really  the  sou  of  Hezron, 
but  merely  reckoned  so  as  the  head  of  a  Hezronite 
house.  He  may  in  this  case  have  been  one  of  an 
Edomitish  or  Horite  tribe,  an  idea  which  is  favoured 
by  the  name  of  his  son  Hur  [Cali:b],  and  have 
married  an  Ephratliite.  Caleb  the  spy  may  have 
been  their  grandson.  It  is  singular  that  "  Salma 
the  father  of  Bethlehem  "  should  have  married  a 
Canaanttish  woman.  Could  she  have  been  of  the 
kindred  of  Caleb  in  any  way  ?  If  she  were,  and  if 
Salma  obtained  Bethlehem,  a  portion  of  Hur's  in- 
heritance, in  consequence,  this  would  account  for 
both  Hur  and  Salma  being  called  "  father  of  Beth- 
lehem." Another  possible  explanation  is,  that 
Ephratah  may  have  been  the  name  given  to  some 
daughter  of  Benjamin  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  Rachel  his  mother  having  died  close  to 
Ejjhrath.  This  would  receive  some  support  from 
the  son  of  Kachel's  other  son  Joseph  being  called 
Ephraim,  a  word  of  identical  etymology,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  ^H^QN  means  indifferently  an 
Ephrathite,  i.  e.  Bethlemite  (liuth  i.  1,  2),  or  an 
Ephraimite  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  But  it  would  not  account 
for  Ephratah's  descendants  being  settled  at  Beth- 
lehem. The  author  of  the  Quaest.  Hehr.  in  I'a- 
ralip.  derives  Ephrata  from  Ep/iniiin,  "  Ephrath, 
quia  ik'  Ephraim  fuit."  But  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  appearajice  of  the  name  in  Gen.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  come  to  any  certainty  on  the 
subject.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  note,  that  in 
Gen.,  and  perhaps  in  Chron,,  it  is  called  Ephrath 
or  Ephrata,  in  Knth,  Bethlehem-Judah,  but  the 
inhabitants,  Ephrathites ;  in  Micah  (v.  2),  Beth- 
lehevi-Ephratah ;  in  Matt.  ii.  6,  Bethlehem  in  the 
lajid  of  Jiida,  Jerome,  and  after  him  Kalisch,  ob- 
serve that  Ephratah,  fruitful,  has  the  same  meaning 
as  lU'tlilehem,  home  of  bread;  a  view  which  is  lii- 
voLircd  by  Stanley's  descriptioii  uf  tiie  neighbouring 
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corn-fields    {Palest,    tf-   Sin.   p.    164).      [Beth- 

LEUEM.] 

3.  Gesenius  thinks  that  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6,  Eph'a- 
tah  means  Ephraim.  [A.  C.  H.J 

EPHRATHITE  (^nnSN ;  "E.^paea7os\  Eph- 
rathaeus).  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem  (Ruth 
i.  2).  2.  An  Ephraimite  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  Jud.  xii. 
4,  &c.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'PHRON  (fi'^^V  ;  'E<}>p(&v;  Ephron),  the  son 
of  Zochai',  a  Hittite ;  the  owner  of  a  field  which  lay 
facing  Marare  or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave  therein 
contained,  which  Abraham  bought  from  him  for 
400  shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  xxiii.  8-17;  xxv.  9 ; 
xHx.  29,  30  ,  1. 13)  By  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  14)  the 
name  is  given  as  Ephraim  ;  and  the  pm'chase-money 
40  shekels. 

E'PHRON  ('E^pciji' ;  Ephron'),  a  very  strong 
city  {ttSms  p.ey6.\'r\  ox^pa  (T^tfSpa)  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  between  Carnaim  (Ashteroth-Kamaim)  and 
Bethshean,  attacked  and  demolished  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  (1  Mace.  v.  46-52  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  27).  From 
the  description  in  the  fomier  of  these  two  passages 
it  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  a  defile  or  valley, 
and  to  have  completely  occupied  the  pass.  Its  site 
has  not  been  yet  discovered.  [G.] 

E'PHRON,  MOUNT  (fnQr"'L!  5  '^^  ^P" 
'E(pp<i)v  ;  Mans  Ephron),  The  "  cities  of  Mount 
Ephron "  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
9),  between  the  "  water  of  Nephtoah  "  and  Khjath- 
jearim.  As  these  latter  are  with  great  prbbabiUty 
identified  with  Ain  Lifta  and  Kuriet  el-enab.  Mount 
Ephron  is  probably  the  range  of  hills  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Wady  Beit-Hanina  (traditional  valley 
of  the  Terebinth),  opposite  Lifta,  which  stands  on 
the  eastern  side.  It  may  possibly  be  the  same  place 
as  Ephrain.  [G.] 

EPIOUBE'ANS,  THE  ('ETrtKoupeToO  derived 
their  name  from  Epicurus  (342-271  B.C.),  a 
philosopher  of  Attic  descent,  whose  '*  Garden  "  at 
Athens  livaUed  in  popularity  the  "Porch"  and 
the  *'  Academy."  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  found 
wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Mmor  {Lampsacus,  Mity- 
Jene,  Tarsus,  Diog.  L.  x.  1,  11  ff.)  and  Alexandria 
(Diog.  L.  .1.  c),  and  they  gained  a  brilliant  advo- 
cate at  Rome  in  Lucretius  (95-50  B.C.).  The 
object  of  Epicuiiis  was  to  find  in  philosophy  a 
practical  guide  to  happiness  {iv^pyeia  .  .  .  rhv 
^itdalfiova  ^iov  irepiiroiova'a,  Sext.  Emp.  adv. 
Math.  xi.  169).  Tnie  pleasure  and  not  absolute 
truth  was  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ;  ex-perience 
and  not  reason  the  tost  on  which  he  relied.  He 
necessarily  cast  aside  dialectics  as  a  profitless  science 
(Diog.  L.  X.  30,  31),  and  substituted  in  its  place 
(as  Th  KavoviK6v,  Diog.  L.  x.  19)  an  assei-tion  of 
the  right  of  the  senses,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of 
the  tei-m,  to  be  considered  as  tlie  criterion  of  truth 
{KpiT-fjpia  TTjs  Si,\7]delas  cluat  ras  al(r6'f}a'€is  Kal  ras 
Trpo\-f)^eis  (general  notions)  koI  ri  TrddTj).  He 
made  the  study  of  physics  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  life,  and  especially  to  the  removal  of  supeiiiti- 
tious  fears  (Luci-.  i.  346  if.);  and  maintained  that 
ethics  are  the  proper  study  of  man,  as  leading  him 
to  that  supreme  and  lasting  pleasm-e  which  is  the 
common  object  of  all. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  thus  framed  would 
degenerate  by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  mate- 
rialism ;  and    in    this   ibrm  Epicuioism   was   the 
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popular  philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  (cf.  Biog.  L.  x.  5,  9).  When  St.  Paul  addressed 
"  Epicureans  and  Stoics  "  (Acts  xvii.  18)  at  Athens, 
the  philosophy  of  life  was  practically  reduced  to 
the  teaching  of  those  two  antagonistic  schools, 
which  represented  in  their  final  separation  the  dis- 
tinct and  complementary  elements  which  the 
Gospel  reconciled.  For  it  is  unjust  to  regard  Epi- 
cuieism  as  a  mere  sensual  opposition  to  religion. 
It  was  a  necessary  step  in  the  development  of 
thought,  and  prepared  the  way.  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity,  not  only  negatively  but  positively. 
It  not  only  weakened  the  hold  which  polytheism 
retained  on  the  mass  of  men  by  daring  criticism, 
but  it  maintained  with  resolute  energy  the  claims 
of  the  body  to  be  considered  a  necessary  part  of 
man's  nature  co-ordinate  with  the  soul,  and  affirmed 
the  existence  of  individual  freedom  against  the  Stoic 
doctrines  of  pure  spiritualism  and  absolute  fate. 
Yet  outwardly  Epicureism  appears  further  re- 
moved from  Christianity  tlian  Stoicism,  though 
essentially  it  Is  at  least  as  near  ;  and  in  the  address 
of  St.  I'aul  (Acts  xvii.  22  ff.)  the  affirmation  of 
the  doctrines  of  creation  (v.  24),  providence  (v. 
26),  inspiration  (v.  28),  resm-rection,  and  judgment 
(v.  31),  appears  to  be  directed  against  the  cardinal 
errors  which  it  involved. 

The  tendency  which  produced  Greek  Epicure- 
ism, when  carried  out  to  its  fullest  development,  is 
peculiar  to  no  age  or  country.  Among  the  Jews 
it  led  to  Sadduceeism  [Sadducees],  and  Josephus 
appears  to  have  drawn  his  picture  of  the  sect  with 
a  distinct  regard  to  the  Greek  prototype  (Joseph. 
Ant  xviii.  1,  §4 ;  lie  J?.  /.  ii.  8,  §14 ;  cf.  Ant.  x. 
11^  §7,  de  Epicureis).  In  modem  times  the  essay 
of  Gassendi  {Syntagma  Philosophiae  Epicuri,  Hag. 
Com.  1659)  was  a  significant  symptom  of  the  restora- 
tion of  sensationalism. 

The  chief  original  authority  for  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus  is  Diogenes  Laertius  (Lib.  x.) ,  who  has  pre- 
served some  of  his  letters  and  a  list  of  his  piincipal 
writings.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  must  be  used  with 
caution,  and  the  notices  in  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plu- 
tarch are  undisguisedly  hostile.  [B.  F.  W.] 

EPIPH'ANES  (1  Mace.  i.  10,  x.  1).     [Anti- 

OGHUS  EpIPHANES.] 

E'PIPHI  ('ETTK^i',  3  Mace.  vi.  38),  name  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  and 
the  Alexandrian   or  Egyptian  Julian  year :   Copt. 
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ennn;  Ai^b. 


j|.     In  ancient  Egyptian  it 


is  called  "  the  third  month  [of]  the  season  of  the 
-Waters."  [Eg-ypt.]  The  name  Epiphi  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess  of  the  month,  Apap-t 
(Lepsius,  Chron.  d.  Aeg.  i.  141).  The  supposed 
derivation  of  the  Hebrew  month-name  Abib  from 
Epiphi  is  discussed  in  other  articles.  [Chro- 
NOLOGY ;  Months.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

EPISTLE.  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  are  de- 
scribed under  the  names  of  the  Apostles  by  whom, 
or  the  churches  to  whom,  they  were  addressed.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  speak  of  the 
Epistle  or  letter  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  it  needs  hai'dly 
be  said,  a  considerable  progress  in  the  development 
of  civilised  life.  There  must  be  a  recognised  system 
of  notation,  phonetic  or  symbolic;  men  must  be 
taught  to  write,  and  have  writing  materials  at 
hand.      In   the    early    nomadic   stiiges   of  yuciety 


accordingly,  like  those  which  mark  the  period  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  0.  T.,  we  find  no  traces  of  any 
but  oral  communications.  Mes.sengers  are  sent 
instructed  what  to  say  from  Jacob  to  Esaa  (Gen, 
xxxii.  3),  from  Balak  to  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  5,  7, 
16),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  a  verbal,  not  a 
written  answer  (Num.  xxiv.  12),  The  negotiations 
between  Jephthah  and  the  king  of  the  Ammonites 
(Judg.  xi.  12,  13)  are  conducted  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  still  the  received  practice  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7,  9).  The  reign  of  David,  bringing 
the  Israehtes,  as  it  did,  into  contact  with  the  higher 
civilisation  of  the  Phoenicians,  witnessed  a  change 
in  this  respect  also.  The  first  recorded  letter 
^"ISD  =  "book;"  comp.  use  of  ^ij3\iov,  Herod,  i. 
123)  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  was  that  which 
"  David  wrote  to  Joab,  and  sent  by  the  hand  of 
Uriah"  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  this  must  obviously, 
lilte  the  letters  that  came  into  another  history  of 
crime  (in  this  case  also  in  traceable  connexion  with 
Phoenician  influence,  1  K.  xxi.  8,  9),  have  been 
'■  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,"  as  at  once  the 
guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a  safeguard  against 
their  being  read  by  any  but  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  material  used  for  the 
impression  of  the  seal  was  probably  the  "  clay  "  of 
Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  act  of  sending  such  a  letter 
is,  however,  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
kingly  act,  where  authority  and  secrecy  were  neces- 
sary. Joab,  e.g.  answers  the  letter  which  David 
had  sent  him  after  the  old  plan,  and  receives  a 
verbal  message  in  return.  The  demand  of  Ben- 
hadad  and  Ahab's  answer  to  it  are  conveyed  in  the 
same  way  (1  K.  xx.  2,  5).  Written  communica- 
tions, however,  become  more  frequent  in  the  later 
history.  The  king  of  Syria  sends  a  letter  to  the 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  v.  5,  6).  Elijah  the  prophet 
sends  a  writing  (IJ^DD)  to  Jehoram  (2  Chr,  xxi. 
12).  Hezekiah  introduces  a  system  of  couriers  like 
that  afterwards  so  fully  organised  under  the  Pei-sian 
kings  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6, 10  ;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  98,  and 
Esth.  viii.  10,  14),  and  receives  from  Sennacherib 
the  letter  which  he  "  spreads  before  the  Lord " 
(2  K.  xix.  14).  Jeremiah  writes  a  letter  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer.xxix.  1,3).  The  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  contain  or  refer  to  mimy  such  docu- 
ments (Ezr.  iv.  6,  7,  11,  v.  6,  vii.  11 ;  Neh.  ii.  7, 
9,  vi,  5).  The  stress  laid  upon  the  "  open  letter  " 
sent  by  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  5)  indicates  that  this 
was  a  breach  of  the  customary  etiquette  of  the 
Persian  court.  The  influence  of  Pei-sian,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  that  of  Greek  civilisation,  led.  to  the 
more  frequent  use  of  letters  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course. Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  themselves,  their 
occun-ence  in  1  Mace.  xi.  30,  xii.  6,  20,  xv.  1, 16  ; 
2  Mace.  xi.  16,  34,  indicates  that  they  were  recog- 
nised as  having  altogether  superseded  the  older  plan 
of  messages  orally  delivered.  The  two  stages  of 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  present  in  this  respect  a 
very,  striking  contrast.  The  list  of  the  Canonical 
Books  shows  how  largely  Epistles  were  used  in  the 
expansion  and  organisation  of  the  Church.  Those 
which  have  survived  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  others  that  are  lost.  We  are 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  written  lettere  from  the 
Gospel  history  is  just  as  noticeable.  With  the 
exception  of  the  spurious  letter  to  Abgarus  of 
Edessa  (Euseb.  II.  E.  i.  13)  there  aie  no  Epistl&s 
of  Jesus.     The  exphmation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
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partly  in  the  circumstances  of  one  who,  linown  as 
the  "  carpenter's  son,"  was  training  as  His  disciples, 
those  who,  like  himself,  belonged  to  the  class  of 
lahourers  and  peasants,  piU'tly  in  tlie  fact  that  it 
was  by  personal,  rather  than  by  written,  teaching 
that  the  work  of  the  prophetic  office,  which  He 
reproduced  and  perfected,  had  to  be  accomplished. 
The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outAvard  form 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  Greek  and  Roman 
customs,  themselves  belonging  to  a  diiferent  race, 
and  so  reproducing  the  imported  style  with  only 
partial  accuracy.  They  begin  (the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  1  John  excepted)  with  the  names  of 
the  writer,  and  of  those  to  whom  the  Epistle  is 
addressed.  Then  follows  the  formula  of  salutation 
(analogous  to  the  e5  Trptirreiv  of  Greek,  the  ;?., 
S.  D.,  or  S.  D.  M.,  salutem,  salutem  dicit,satutom 
dicit  multam,  of  Latin  correspondence) — generally 
in  St.  1  aul's  Epistles  in  some  combination  of  the 
words  X'^P^^t  €\eos,  elp-fiyrj ',  in  others,  as  in  Acts 
XV.  23,  Jam.  i.  1,  with  the  closer  equivalent  of 
Xaip^iy-  Then  the  letter  itself  commences,  in  the 
first  person,  the  singular  and  plural  being  used,  as 
in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  indiscriminately  (comp. 
1  Cor.  ii. ;  2  Cor.  i.  8, 15  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2  ;  and 
passim).  Then  when  the  substance  of  the  letter  has 
been  completed,  questions  answered,  truths  enforced, 
come  the  individual  messages,  characteristic,  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  especially,  of  one  who  never  allowed 
his  personal  affections  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
greatness  of  his  work.  The  conclusion  in  this  case 
was  probably  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  letters 
were  dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  When  he  had  done 
his  work,  the  Apostle  took  np  the  pen  or  reed,  and 
added,  in  his  own  large  characters  (Gal.  vi.  11),  the 
authenticating  autograph,  sometimes  with  special 
stress  on  the  fact  that  this  was  his  writing  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  21 ;  Gal.  vi.  11 ;  Col.  iv.  18  ;  2  Thess.  iii. 
17J,  always  with  one  of  the  closing  formulae  of 
salutation,  "Grace  be  with  thee" — "the  Grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit."  In 
one  instance,  Rom.  xvi.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  his 
own  name  adds  his  salutation.  In  the  e/5^w(ro 
of  Acts  X3dii.  30,  the  ep^airBe  of  Acts  xv.  29  we 
have  the  equivalents  to  the  vale,  valete,  which 
formed  the  customary  conclusion  of  Roman  letters. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  were  dictated  in  this  way  accounts  for 
many  of  their  most  striking  peculiarities,  thefrequent 
digressions,  the  long  parentheses,  the  vehemence  and 
energy  as  of  a  man  who  is  speaking  strongly  as  his 
tiselings  prompt  him  rather  than  writing  calmly. 
An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1  brings  before  us  another 
class  of  letters  which  must  have  been  in  frequent 
use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
^iriCToXai  (TvffTaTLKai,  by  which  travellers  or 
teachers  were  commended  by  one  church  to  the 
good  offices  of  others.  Other  persons  (there  m^v/  be 
a  reference  to  Apollos,  Acts  xviii.  27)  had  come  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth  relying  on  these.  St.  Paul 
appeals  to  his  converts,  as  the  ^iriiTToAi;  XpurroC 
(2  Cor.  iii.  3),  written  "  not  with  ink  but  with  the 
spu-it  of  the  living  God."  For  other  particulai's  as 
to  the  material  and  implements  used  for  Epistles, 
see  Wkitinq.  [IC.  H.  P.] 

EE  (iy,  watchful;  'Hp  ;  Her).  1.  First-born 
of  Judah.  His  mother  was  Batli-Shuah  (daughter 
of  Shuah),  a  Canaanite.  His  wile  was  Tumiii-,  the 
mother,  alter  his  death,  of  Pliarez  and  Zarali,  by 
Judiih.     Er  "  was  wicked  in  the  sight  (if  the  Lord; 
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and  the  Lord  slew  him."  It  does  not  appear  what 
the  nature  of  his  sin  was ;  but,  from  his  Canaan- 
itish  birth  on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probably 
connected  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  3-7;  Num.  xxvi.  19). 

2.  Descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Ohr. 
iv.  21). 

3.  With  a  final  yod,  Eei,  perhaps  designating  a 
family,  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16). 

4.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father  of  Elmodam,  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28),  about  contemporary 
with  [Izziah  king  of  Judah.  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'EAN  (pV  ;  but  Sam.  and  Syr.  pV  Edan ; 
'ESeV ;  Heran),  son  of  Shuthelah,  eldest  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  36).  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  genealogies  of  Ephraim  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
20-29,  though  a  name,  Ezek  (ITS'))  is  found  which 
may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  it.  Eran  was  the 
head  of  the  family  of 

BKAN'ITES,  THE  ('J-JVn  ;  Sam.  iJIJJn  ;  & 
'E56!/f ;  Beranitae),  Num.  xxvi.  36. 

E'EECH  (TinN  ;  'Ope'x  ;  Aracli),  one  of  the 
cities  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  land  of  Shinai 
(Gen.  X.  10).  Until  recently,  the  received  opinion, 
following  the  authority  of  St.  Ephrem,  Jerome, 
and  the  Targumists,  identified  it  with  Edessa  or 
Callirhoe  [Urfah),  a  town  in  the  north-west  of 
Mesopotamia.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  Von 
Bohlen  [Introd.  to  Gen.  p.  233),  who  connects 
the  name  Callirhoe  with  the  Biblical  Ereoh  through 
the  Syi'ian  form  ISurhok,  suggesting  the  Greek  i 
word  4'dp^oos.  This  identification  is,  however, 
untenable :  Edessa  was  probably  built  by  Seleuous, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  existence  in 
Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  and  the  extent  thus  given 
to  the  land  of  Shinar  presents  a  great  objection. 
Erech  must  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon:  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  p.  151)  identifies  it 
with  Aracca  on  the  Tigris  in  Susiana;  but  it  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Orchoe,  82  miles  S.,  and 
43  E.  of  Babylon,  the  modern  designations  of  the 
site,  Warka,  Irka,  and  Irak,  beai'ing  a  considerable 
affinity  to  the  original  name.  This  place  appears  to 
have  been  the  necropolis  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  the 
whole  neighbourhood  being  covered  with  mounds, 
and  strewed  with  the  remains  of  bricks  and  coflins. 
Some  of  the  bricks  bear  a  monogram  of  "  the 
moon,"  and  Col.  Rawlinson  sunnises  that  the  name 
Erech  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  HT 
(Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p.  45,  508).  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  were  among  those  who  were  trans- 
planted to  Samai'ia  by  Asnapper  (Ezr.  iv. 
9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

ESA'IAS  (Rec.  T.  'Hffalaj;  Lachm.  with  B 
'H(roios;  Isaias;  Cod.  Amiat:  Esaias),  Matt.  iii. 
3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  xv.  7;  Mai'k 
vii.  fi ;  Luke  iii.  4,  iv.  17  ;  John  i.  23,  .\ii.  38,  39, 
41 ;  Acts  viii.  28,  30  ;  xxviii.  25  ;  Rom.  ix.  27,  29  ; 
X.  16,  20  ;  XV.  12.     [IsAiAlI.] 

E'SAE-HA'DDON  (|Mn-IDN ;  'k<ropUv; 
2oxep5op(is,  LXX.  ;  'A(rctpi5o>'os,  Ptol. ;  Asshur- 
akh-iddina,  Assyr.  ;  Asar-haddon), .  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37)  and  the  grandson  of 
Sargon  who  succeeded  Shalmanoser.  It  has  been 
generally  thought  that  he  was  Sennachei  ib's  eldest 
son ;  and  this  seems  to  !ia\'c  bi'cn  the  view  of 
Polyhistoi',    who   made  Scunaclierib   place   a   son. 
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Mordanes,  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  during  his 
own  lifetime  (ap.  Enseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  5).  The 
contrary,  however,  appears  by  the  inscriptions, 
which  show  the  Babylonian  viceroy — called  Asor- 
danes  by  Polyhistor,  but  Aparanadius  (Assarana- 
dius?)  by  Ptolemy — to  have  been  a  distinct  person 
from  Esar-haddon.  Thus  nothing  is  really  known 
of  Esiu-haddon  until  his  succession  (ab.  B.C.  680), 
which  seems  to  have  followed  quietly  and  without 
difficulty  on  tlie  murder  of  his  father  and  the  flight 
of  his  guilty  brothers  (2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is,  xxxvii. 
38).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  concluded  from  this  that 
he  was  at  the  death  of  his  father  the  eldest  son, 
Assaiunadius,  the  Babylonian  viceroy,  having  died 
previously. 

Esar-haddon  appears  by  his  monuments  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful — if  not  the  most 
powerful — of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Towards  the  east  he  engaged  in  wax's 
with  Median  tribes  "  of  which  his  fathers  had  never 
heard  the  name ;"  towards  the  west  he  extended 
nis  influence  over  Cilicia  and  Cyprus  ;  towards  the 
gouth  he  claims  authority  over  Egypt  and  over 
Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disafifection  of 
Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  from  former 
Assyrian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  subdued  the 
sons  of  Merodach-Baladan  who  headed  the  national 
paity,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  substituting 
for  the  foraier  govei-nment  by  viceroys,  a  direct 
dependance  upon  the  Assyrian  crown.  He  did  not 
reduce  Babylonia  to  a  province,  or  attempt  its 
actual  absorption  into  the  empire,  but  united  it  to 
his  kingdom  in  the  way  that  Hungary  was,  until 
1848,  united  to  Austria,  by  holding  both  crowns 
himself  and  residing  now  at  one  and  now  at  the 
other  capital.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch 
whom  we  find  to  have  actually  reigned  at  Babylon, 
where  he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from  which 
have  been  recently  recovered  bearing  his  name. 
His  Babylonian  reign  lasted  thiiteen  years,  from 
B.C.  680  to  B.C.  667 ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
within  this  space  of  time  that  Manasseh,  king  of 
Judah,  having  been  seized  by  his  captains  at  Jeru- 
salem on  a  charge  of  rebellion,  was  brought  before 
him  at  Babylon  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11)  and  detained 
for  a  time  as  prisoner  there.  Eventually  Esai- 
haddon,  persuaded  of  his  innocence,  or  excusing  his 
guilt,  restored  him  to  his  throne,  thus  giving  a 
proof  of  clemency  not  veiy  usual  in  an  Oriental 
monarch.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  a  similai"  spirit 
that  Esarhaddon,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  gave 
a  territory  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  son  of  Me- 
rodach-Baladan, who  submitted  to  his  authority  and 
became  a  refugee  at  his  court. 

As  a  builder  of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished.  Besides  his  palace  at 
Babylon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  he 
built  at  least  three  others  in  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  either  for  himself  or  his  son ;  while  in 
a  single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by  his 
hands  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples  in  Assyi-ia 
and  Mesopotamia.  His  works  appear  to  have 
possessed  a  peculiar  magnificence.  He  describes 
his  temples  as  "shining  with  silver  and  gold," 
and  boasts  of  his  Nineveh  palace  that  it  was  "  a 
building  such  as  the  kings  his  fathers  who  went 
before  him  had  never  made."  The  south-west 
palace  at  Nimrud  is  the  best  preserved  of  his 
constructions.  This  building,  which  was  excavated 
by  Mr.  Layard,  is  remarkable  from  the  peculiarity 
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of  its  plan  as  well  as  from  the  scale  on  whicli  it 
is  constructed.  It  coi'respund:^  jii  its  general  design 
almost  exactly  with  the  palace  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
vii.  1-12),  but  is  of  larger  dimensions,  the  gi-cat 
hall  being  220  feet  long  by  100  bioad  (Layard's 
Nin.  Sf  Bab,  p.  634),  and  the  porch  or  ante- 
chamber 160  feet  by  60.  It  had  the  usual  adora- 
ment  of  winged  bulls,  colossal  sphinxes,  and  sculp- 
tured slabs,  but  lias  funiished  less  to  our  collections 
thari  many  inferior  buildings,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  had  been  originally  destroyed  by  fire,  by 
which  the  stones  and  alabaster  were  spht,  and  cal- 
cined. This  is  the  more  to  be  regi-etted  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Phoenician  and  Greek  artists 
took  part  in  the  ornamentation. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar-haddon's 
reign  or  the  oi-der  of  the  events  which  occun'ed 
in  it.  Little  is  known  to  us  of  his  histoiy  but 
from  his  own  records,  and  they  have  not  come 
down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  annals,  but  only  in  the 
form  of  a  general  summary.  That  he  reigned 
thirteen  years  at  Babylon  is  certain  from  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  cannot  have  reigned 
a  shorter  time  in  Assyria,  lie  may,  however, 
have  reigned  longer ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  that 
after  a  while  he  felt  sufficiently  secure  of  the 
affections  of  the  Babylonians  to  re-establish  the  old 
system  of  vice-regal  government  in  their  country. 
Saosduchinus  may  have  been  set  up  as  ruler  of 
Babylon  by  his  authority  in  B.C.  667,  and  he  may 
have  withdrawn  to  Nineveh  and  continued  to  reign 
there  for  some  time  longer.  His  many  expeditions 
and  his  great  works  seem  to  indicate,  if  not  even 
to  require,  a  reign  of  some  considerable  duration. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  died  about  e.g. 
660,  after  occupying  the  throne  for  twenty  years. 
He  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
Asshur-bani-pal,  or  Sardanapalus  II.,  the  prince 
for  whom  he  had  built  a  palace  in  his  own  life- 
time. [G.  R.] 

ESAU,  the  oldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin-brother 
of  Jacob.  The  singular  appearance  of  the  child  at 
his  birth  originated  the  name:  "And  thefii-st  came 
out  red  {^^)D1H),  all  over  like  an  hairy  gannent, 
and  they  called  his  name  £saw"  (1li*y,  i.e.  "haiiy," 
"rough,"  Gen.  xxv.  25).  This  was  not  the  only 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  birth 
of  the  infant.  Even  in  the  womb  the  twin-brothers 
struggled  together  (xxv.  22).  Esau' was  the  first- 
born; but  as  he  was  issuing  into  life  Jacob's  hand 
grasped  his  heel.  The  bitter  enmity  of  two  brothers, 
and  the  increasing  strife  of  two  gi-eat  nations,  were 
thus  foreshadowed  (xxv.  23,  26).  Esau's  robust 
frame  and  "  rough  "  aspect  were  the. types  of  a  wild 
and  daring  nature.  The  peculiarities  of  his  character 
soon  began  to  develope  themselves.  Scorning  the 
peaceful  and  commonplace  occupations  of  the  shep- 
herd, he  revelled  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
and  in  the  martial  exercises  of  the  Canaanites  (xxv. 
27).  He  was,  in  fact,  a  thorough  Bedawy,  a  "  son 
of  the  desert"  (so  we  may  translate  T\Sp  E^''2<), 
who  delighted  to  roam  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven, 
and  who  was  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilized 
or  settled  life.  His  old  father,  by  a  caprice  of  atiec- 
tion  not  uncommon,  loved  his  wilful,  vagrant  boy; 
and  his  keen  relish  for  savoury  food  being  gi-atified 
by  Esau's  venison,  be  liked  him  all  the  better  for 
his  skill  in  hunting  (xxv.  28).  An  event  occurred 
which  exhibited  the  reckless  character  of  Esau  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish,  grasping  nature  of  his 
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brother  on  the  other.  The  former  returned  from 
the  field,  exhausted  by  the  exorcise  of  the  chase, 
and  faint  with  hunger.  Seeing  some  pottage  of 
leutiles  which  Jacob  had  prepared,  he  asked  for  it. 
Jacob  only  consented  to  give  the  food  on  Esau's 
swearing  to  him  that  he  would  in  return  give  up 
liis  birthright.  There  is  something  revolting  in  this 
whole  transaction.  Jacob  takes  advantage  of  his 
brother's  distress  to  rob  him  of  that  which  was  dear 
as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patriarch.  The  birthright 
not  only  gave  him  the  headship  of  the  tribe,  both 
Spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  possession  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  family  property,  but  it  earned 
with  it  the  covenant  blessing  (xxvii.  28,  29,  36  ; 
Heh.  xii.  16,  17).  Then  again  whilst  Esau,  under 
the  pressure  of  temporary  suffering,  despises  his 
birthright  by  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage  (Gen. 
XXV.  34),  he  aftei-wards  attempts  to  secure  that 
which  he  had  deliberately  sold  (xxvii.  4,  34,  38  ; 
Heb.  xil.  17). 

It  is  evident  the  whole  transaction  was  public, 
for  it  resulted  in  a  new  name  being  given  to  Esau. 
He  said  to  Jacob,  J'  Feed  me  with  that  same  red 
(DINH)  ;  therefore  was  his  name  called  ^c?om" 
(DilN,  Gen.  xxv.  30).  It  is  worthv  of  note, 
however,  that  this  name  is  seldom  applied  to  Esau 
himself,  though  almost  universally  given  to  the 
_  country'  he  settled  in,  and  to  his  posterity.  [Edom  ; 
Edomites.]  The  name  "  Children  of  Esau  "  is  in 
a  few  cases  appHed  to  the  Edomites  (Oeut.  ii.  4j 
Jer.  xlix.  8 ;  Obad.  18)  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  poetical 
expression. 

Esau  married  at  the  age  of  40,  and  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  his  pai-ents.  His  wives  were  both  Ca- 
naanites  ;  and  they  "were  bitteraess  of  spirit  unto 
Isaac  and  to  Rebekah"  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35). 
■  The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Esau  and  Jacob 
is  still  more  painful  than  the  former,  as  it  brings 
fully  out  those  bitter  family  rivalries  and  divisions, 
which  were  iill  but  universal  in  ancient  times,  and 
which  are  still  a  disgrace  to  Eastern  society.  Jacob, 
through  the  craft  of  his  mother,  is  again  successful, 
and  secures  irrevocably  the  covenant  blessing.  Esau 
vows  vengeance.  But  fearing  his  aged  father's  pa- 
triarchal authority,  he  secretly  congratulates  him- 
self: "  The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at 
iiand,  then  will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob"  (Gen. 
xxvii.).  Thus  he  imagined  that  by  one  bloody  deed 
he  would  regain  all  that  had  been  taken  from  him 
by  artifice.  But  he  knew  not  a  mother's  watchful 
Gire.  Not  a  sinister  glance  of  his  eyes,  not  a  hasty 
expression  of  his  tongue,  escaped  Rebekah.  She  felt 
that  the  life  of  her  darling  son,  whose  gentle  nature 
and  domestic  habits  had  won  her  heart's  affections, 
was  now  in  imminent  peril ;  and  she  advised  him 
to  flee  for  a  time  to  her  relations  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  sins  of  both  mother  and  child  were  visited  upon 
them  by  a  long  and  painful  separation,  and  all  the 
attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a  chnracteristic 
piece  of  domestic  policy  Rebekah  succeeded  both  in 
exciting  Isaac's  anger  against  Esau,  and  obtaining 
his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure — "  and  Rebekah 
said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth;  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  such  as 
these,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me?"  Her  object 
was  attiiined  :it  once.  The  blessing  was  renewed 
to  Jacob,  and  he  received  his  fathei-'s  commands  to 
go  to  Parlan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1-5). 

Wlien  Esau  heard  that  his  father  had  commanded 
Jacob  tn  ta,ke  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  his  kins- 
man i-aban,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether  by  a 
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new  alliance  he  could  propitiate  his  pai'ents.  Ho 
accordingly  married  his  cousin  Mahalath,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ishmael  (xxviii,  8,  9).  This  mari-iage  appears 
to  have  brought  him  into  connexion  with  the  Ish- 
maelitish  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah.  He 
soon  aftenvards  established  himself  in  Mount  Seir; 
still  retaining,  however,  some  interest  in  his  fathei^'s 
property  in  Southern  Palestine.  It  is  probable 
that  his  own  habits,  and  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
his  wives  and  rising  family,  continued  to  excite 
and  even  increase  the  anger  of  his  parents ;  and 
that  he,  consequently,  considered  it  more  prudent 
to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.  He  was  re- 
siding in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  retmned  from 
Padan-aram,  and  had  then  become  so  rich  and  pow- 
erful that  the  impressions  of  his  brother's  early 
offences  seem  to  have  been  almost  completely  effaced. 
His  reception  of  Jacob  was  cordial  and  hpnest; 
though  doubts  and  fears  still  lurked  in  the  mind 
of  the  latter,  and  betrayed  him  into  something  of 
his  old  duplicity  ;  for  while  he  promises  to  go  to 
Seir,  he  carefully  declines  his  brother's  escort,  and 
immediately  after  his  departure,  turns  westward 
across  the  Jordan  (Geu.  xxxii.  7,  8,  11  ;  xxxiii.  4, 
12,  17). 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again  met 
until  the  death  of  their  father,  about  20  yeai's  after- 
wards. Mutual  interests  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
have  constrained  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even 
generously  towards  each  other  at  this  solemn  inter- 
view. They  united  in  laying  Isaac's  body  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah.  Then  *'  Esau  took  all  his 
cattle,  and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in 
the  land  of  Canaan" — such,  doubtless,  as  his  father 
with  Jacob's  consent  had  assigned  to  him — "  and 
went  into  the  country  from  the  face  of  his  brother 
Jacob  "  (xxxv,  29  ;  xxxvi.  6).  He  now  saw  clearly 
that  ,the  covenant  blessing  was  Jacob's ;  that  God 
had  inalienably  allotted  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
Jacob's  posterity ;  and  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
strive  against  the  Divine  will.  He  knew  also  that 
as  Canaan  was  given  to  Jacob,  Mount  Seir  was 
given  to  himself  (comp.  xxvii.  39,  xxxii.  3;  and 
Deat.  ii.  5) ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  desirous  with 
his  increased  wealth  and  power  to  enter  into  full 
possession  of  his  country,  and  drive  out  its  old  inha- 
bitants (Dent.  ii.  12).  Another  circumstance  may 
have  influenced  him  in  leaving  Canaan.  He  *'  lived 
by  his  sword"  (Gen.  xxvii.  40);  and  he  felt  that 
the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Edom  would  be  a  safer  and 
more  suitable  abode  for  such  as  by  their  habits  pro- 
voked the  hostilities  of  neighboui-ing  tribes,  than 
the  open  plains  of  Southem  Palestine. 

There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  names 
of  Esau's  wives,  which  is  discussed  under  Aholi- 
RAMAH  and  Basiiematii.  Of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory nothing  is  known  ;  for  that  of  his  descendants 
see  Edom  and'EDOMiTES.  [J.  L.  P.] 

E'SAU  ('Ho-aiJ ;  Sel),  1  Esd.  v.  29.    [ZiBA.] 

ESA'Y  {'Uaaias;  Isaia,  Isaias),  Ecclus.  xlviii. 
20,  22  ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18.     [ISAIATI.] 

ESDKAE'LON.  This  name  is  merely  tlie 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jezukel.  It 
occurs  in  this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the  A.  V. — 
(Jud.  iii.  9,  iv.  6).  In  Jud.  iii.  !i  it  is  EsdraelOM, 
and  in  i.  8  Esdiielom,  with  the  addition  of  "the 
great  plain."  In  the  0.  T.  the  plain  is  called  the 
Valley"  oi^  Jezreel;  by  Josephus  the  gieat 
plain,  rh  TreSlov  /ieya.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  old  loyal  city  of  Jezheel,  which  occupied  a 
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cominanding  site,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
plain,  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Gilboa. 

"The  Great  plain  of  Esdraelon"  extends  across 
Central  Palestine  from  the  Metliterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Caniiel 
and  Samaria  from  those  ofCiililee.  The  western 
section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of  Acciro,  or  M/i/ia. 
The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a  triangle.  lis  bas'? 
on  the  east  extends  from  Jenin  (the  ancient  Eugan- 
nim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  Nazai-eth,  and  is 
about  15  miles  long;  the  north  side,  formed  by  the 
hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  12  miles  long;  and  the 
.  south  side,  formed  by  the  Samaria  range,  is  about 
18  miles.  The  apex  on  the  west  is  a  narrow  pfiss 
opening  into  the  plain  of  'Akka.  This  vast  expanse 
has  a  gently  undulating  surface — in  spring  all 
green  with  com  where  cultivated,  and  rank  weeds 
and  grass  where  neglected — dotted  with  several  low 
gray  tells,  and  near  the  sides  with  a  few  olive  groves. 
This  is  that  Valley  of  Megiddo  (H^D  T\Vj>^,  so 
called  from  the  city  of  Megiddo,  which  stood  on 
its  southern  border),  where  Barak  triumphed,  and 
where  king  Josiah  was  defeated  and  received  his 
death  wound  (Judg.  v. ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.).  Probably, 
too,  it  was  before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  John 
when  he  figuratively  described  the  Hnal  conflict 
between  the  hosts  of  good  and  evil  who  were  ga- 
thered to  a  place  called  Ar~mageddon  (^Apixayed- 
hd>v,  from  the  Heb.  T^JD  "IV,  that  is,  the  city  of 
3£egiddo ;  Rev.  xvi.  16).  The  river  Kishon — 
"  that  ancient  river"  so  fatal  to  the  ai-my  of  Sisera 
(Judg.  V.  21) — drains  the  plain, and  flowsoff  through 
the  pass  westward  to  the  MediteiTanean. 

From  the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three 
branches  stretch  out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a 
hand,  divided  by  two  blcalc,  grey  ridges — one  bear- 
ing the  familiar  name  of  Mount  Gilboa  ;  the  other 
called  by  Franks  Little  Hermon,  but  by  natives 
Jehel  ed-Duhy.  The  northern  branch  has  Tabor 
on  the  one  side,  and  Little  Hermon  on  the  other ; 
into  it  the  troops  of  Barak  defiled  from  the  heights 
of  Tabor  (Judg.  iv.  6)  ;  and  on  its  opposite  side  are 
the  sites  of  Nain  and  Endor.  The  southern  branch 
lies  between  Jenin  and  Gilboa,  terminating  in  a 
point  among  the  hills  to  the  eastward ;  it  was  across 
it  Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The 
central  branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated  ;  it  descends  in  gi'een,  fertile  slopes  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  having  Jezreel  and  Shunem 
on  opposite  sides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
shean  in  its  midst  towards  the  east.  This  is  the 
"  Valley  of  Jezreel "  proper — the  battle-field  on 
which  Gideon  triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  oveii;hrown  (Judg.  vii.  1,  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxix. 
and  xxxi.). 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  1.  its  wondeiful  richness. 
Its  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  grey,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa^  and  the 
rugged  ranges  on  the  north  and  south.  The  gigantic 
thistles,  the  luxuriant  grass,  and  the  exuberance  of 
the  crops  on  the  few  cultivated  spots,  show  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  It  was  the  frontier  of  Zebulun — 
"  Rejoice,  Zebulun,  in  ihy  going  ant"  (Dcut.  xxxiii. 
18).  But  it  was  the  special  portion  of  Issachar — 
"  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that 
it  was  pleasant ;  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
and  became  a  seiTant  unto  tribute"  (Gen.  xlix, 
15).  2.  its  desolation.  If  we  except  the  eastern 
branches,  there  is  not  a  single  inhabited  village 
on  its   whole   surface,    and   not   more  than    one- 
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sixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  wild,  wandering  Bedawin,  who  scour  its  smooth 
turf  on  their  fleet  horses  in  search  of  plunder ;  and 
when  hard  pressed  can  speedily  jcmove  their  tents 
and  flocks  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  weak  government.  It  has  always  been  inse- 
cure since  history  began.  The  old  Canaanite  tribes 
drove  victoriously  through  it  in  their  iron  chariots 
(Judg.  iv.  3,  7)  ;  the  nomad  Midianites  and  Araa- 
lekites— those  "  children  of  the  east,"  who  were 
"as  grasshoppers  for  multitude,"  whose  "camels 
were  without  number" — 'devoured  its  rich  pastures 
(Judg.  vi.  1-6,  vii.  1) ;  the  Philistines  long  held  it, 
establishing  a  stronghold  at  Bethsheau  (1  Sam. 
xxix.  1,  xxxi.  10);  and  the  Syrians  frequently 
swept  over  it  with  their  anuies  (1  K.  xx.  26  ;  2  K. 
xiii.  17).  In  its  condition,  thus  exposed  to  every 
hasty  incursion,  and  to  every  shock  of  war,  weTead 
the  fortunes  of  that  tribe  which  for  the  sake  of  its 
richness  consented  to  sink  into  a  half-nomadic  state 
— '*  Rejoice,  0  Issachar,  in  thy  tents  .  .  .  Issachar 
is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two  bur- 
dens ;  and  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to 
bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute "  (Gen. 
xlix.  14,  15  ;  Dent,  xxxiii.  18).  Once  only  did  this 
tribe  shake  off  the  yoke  ;  when  under  the  heavy 
pressure  of  Sisera,  "  the  chiefs  of  Issachar  were 
with  Deborah  "  (Judg.  v.  15).  Their  exposed  posi- 
tion and  valuable  possessions  in  this  open  plain 
made  them  anxious  for  the  succession  of  David  to 
the  throne,  as  one  under  whose  powerful  pi'otection 
they  would  enjoy  that  peace  and  rest  they  loved ; 
and  they  joined  with  their  neighbours  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  in  sending  to  David  presents  of  the 
richest  productions  of  their  rich  country  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40). 

The  whole  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are 
dotted  with  places  of  high  historic  and  sacred  in- 
terest. Here  we  group  them  together,  while  re- 
feiTing  the  reader  lor  details  to  the  separate  articles. 
On  the  east  we  have  Endor,  Nain,  and  Shunem, 
ranged  round  the  base  of  the  "hill  of  Moreh ;" 
then  Bethshean  in  the  centre  of  the  *'  Yalley  of 
Jezreel ;"  then  Gilboa,  with  the.  *'  well  of  Harod," 
and  the  ruins  of  Jezreel  at  its  western  base.  On 
the  south  are  JUngannim,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo. 
At  the  western  apex,  on  the  overhanging  brow  of 
Carm^l,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice  ;  and  close 
by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  below,  runs  the  KishoUj 
on  whose  banks  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  were 
slain.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note, 
are  Nazareth  and  Tabor.  The  modem  Syrians 
have  forgotten  the  ancient  name  as  they  have  for- 
gotten the  ancient  history  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  it  is 
now  known  among  them  only  as  Merj  ihn  'Amerj 
"the  Plain  of  the  Son  of  'Amer."  A  graphic 
sketch  of  Esdraelon  is  given  in  Stanley's  S,  ^  P. 
335,  sq.  See  also  the  Handbook  for  Syria  and 
Palestine,  pp.  351,  sq, ;  Robinson,  ii.  S15-30,  366, 
iii.  113,  sq.  [J.  L.  P.] 

ES'DRAS  (^Eo-5pas;  Esdras),  1  Esd.  viii.  1, 

3,  7,  8,  9,  19,  23,  25,  91,  92,  96;  ix.  1,  7,  16, 
39,  40,  42,  45,  4G,  49  ;  2  Esd.  i.  1 ;  ii.  10,  33, 
42;  vi.  10;  vii.  2,  25;  viii.  2,  19;  xiv.  1,  38. 

[Ezra.] 

ES'DRAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF,  the  first  in 

order  nl'  the  Apocryphal  books  in  the  English  Bible, 
which  follows  Luther  and  the  German  Bibles  in 
separating  the  Apocryphal  from  the  Canonical  books, 
instead  of  binding  them  up  together  according  to 
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historical  ordei  (Walton's  Prolerjom.  de  vers. 
Graec.  §9).  The  classification  of  the  4  books 
which  have  been  named  after  I'^zra  is  particularly 
complicated.  In  the  \'atican  and  other  quasi-mo- 
dern editions  of  the  LXX.,  our  1st  Esilr,  is  called 
the  first  book  of  I'^silras,  in  relation  to  the  Canonical 
book  of  Ezra  which  follows  it,  and  is  called  the 
second  Esdras.  But  in  the  Vulgate,  1st  Esdr. 
raeaiis  the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra,  and  2nd  Esdr. 
means  Nehemiah,  according  to  the  primitive  He- 
brew arrangement,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  in  which 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  made  up  two  parts  of  the  one 
book  of. Ezra;  and  3rd  and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we 
now  call  1  and  2  Esdras.  These  last,  with  the 
prayer  of  Manasses,  are  the  only  apocryphal  books 
admitted  eo  nomine  into  the  Romish  Bibles,  the 
other  apocrypha  being  declared  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  reason  of  the  exclusion  of 
.'Jrd  Esdras  from  the  Canon  seems  to  be  that  the 
Tridentine  fathers  in  1546,  were  not  aware  that  it 
existed  in  Greek.  For  it  is  not  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  edition  (1515),  nor  in  the  Biblia  Regia ;  Vatablus 
(about  1540)  had  never  seen  a  Greek  copy,  and,  in 
the  preface  to  the  apocryphal  books,  speaks  of  it  as 
only  existing  in  some  MSS  and  printed  Latin 
Bibles.*  Baduel  also,  a  French  Protestant  divine 
{Bibl.  Crit.)  (about  1550),  says  that  he  knew  of 
no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a- Greek  copy.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  it  was  excluded  from  the  Canon, 
though  it  has  certainly  quite  as  good  a  title  to  be 
admitted  as  Tobit,  Judith,  &c.  It  has  indeed  been 
stated  (Bp.  Marsh,  Comp.  View.  ap.  Sqames  Hist, 
of  Ref.  ii.  608)  that  the  Council  of  Trent  in  ex- 
cluding the  2  Books  of  Esdras  followed  Augustine's 
Canon.  But  this  is  not  so.  Augustine  {de  Dootr. 
Christ,  lib.  ii.  13)  distinctly  mentions  among  the 
libri  Canonici,  Esdrae  duo  i"^  and  that  one  of  these 
was  our  first  Esdras  is  manifest  from  the  quota-, 
tion  from  it  given  below  from  De  Civit.  Dei. 
Hence  it  is  also  sure  that  it  was  included  among 
those  pronounced  as  Canonical  by  the  3rd  Council 
of  Carthage  A.D.  397,  or  419,  where  the  same  title 
is  given,  Esdrae  libri  duo :  where  it  is  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  way  that  Augustine  and  the  Council 
of  Carthage  use  the  term  Canonical  in  a  much 
broader  sense  than  we  do ;  and  that  the  manifest 
ground  of  considering  them  Canonical  in  any  sense, 
is  their  being  found  in  the  Greek  copies  of  the 
LXX.  in  use  at  that' time.  In  all  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  the  English  Bible  the  books  of  Esdras  are 
numbered  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  6th  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England  (first  introduced  in  1571) 
the  first  and  second  books  denote  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah, and  the  3rd  and  4th,  among  the  Apocrypha, 
are  our  present  1st  and  2nd.  In  the  hst  of  re- 
visers or  translators  of  the  Bishops  Bible,  sent  by 
Archbishop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  with  the 
portion  revised  by  oiich,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
and  the  apocryplial  books  of  Esdrax,  seem  to  be  all 
compn'sed  under  the  one  title  of  EsDRAS.  Barlow, 
Bp,  of  Chichester,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the 
books  of  Judith,  Tobias,  and  Sapientia  fCorresp.  of 
Archbp.  Parker,  Park.  Soc.  p.  335).  The  Gcni^va 
Bible  first  adopted  the  classification  used  in  our 
present  Bibles,  in  which    Ezua   and    Nkiiemiaii 


•^  "  Oratio  Manassae,  necnon  libri  duo  qui  sub  libvi 
tertii  et  quaiti  Esdrae  nomine  circumfcruntur,  hoc 
in  loco,  extra  rtciilicet  scriem  canonicorum  libroruni, 
quos  Rancta  Tridentin;i  synodus  susccpit,  ot  pro  cii- 
nonicis  suscipicndos  decrevit,  sepoHiti  sunt,  no  prorwus 
intt'iirciit,  quippe  qui  h  nonnullis  simctis  Patribiin 
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give  their  names  to  the  two  Canonical  books,  and 
the  two  Apocryphal  become  1  and  2  iisdras;  where 
the  Greek  foiTn  of  the  name  marks  that  these  books 
do  not  exist  in  Hfbn'w  or  Chaldee. 

As  regards  the  antiquity  of  this  book  and  the 
rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  early  Church,  it  may 
suffice  to  mention  that  Josephus  quotes  lai-gely  from 
it,  and  follows  its  authority,  even  in  contradiction 
to  the  canonical  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by  which  he 
has  been  led  into  hopeless  historical  blunders  and 
anachronisms.  It  is  quoted  also  by  Clemens  Alex- 
ander {Strom,  i.) ;  and  the  famous  sentence  *'  Ve- 
ritas manet,  et  invalescit  in  aeternum,,  et  vivit  el 
obtiuet  in  saecula  saeculorum  :"  is  cited  by  Cyprian 
as  from  Esdras,  prefaced  by,  ut  scriptum  est: 
{Epist.  Ixxiv.).  Augustine  also  refers  to  the  same 
passage  (De  Civit.  Dei,  xviii.  36),  and  suggijsts 
that  it  may  be  prophetical  of  Christ  who  is  the 
truth.  He  includes  under  the  name  of  Esdras  our 
1  Esdr.,  and  the  Canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 1  Esdr.  is  also  cited  by  Athaoasius  and 
other  fathers ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  sentence  that 
has  been  more  widely  divulged  than  that  of  1  Esdr. 
iv.  41,  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalebit."  But 
though  it  is  most  strange  that  the  Council  of  Trent 
should  not  have  admitted  this  book  into  their  wide 
Canon,  nothing  can  be  clearer  on  the  other  hand 
than  that  it.  is  rightly  included  by  us  among  the 
Apocrypha,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  historical 
inaccuracy,  and  contradiction  of  the  true  Ezra,  but 
also  on  the  external  evidence  of  the  early  Church. 
That  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  Hebrew,  and 
formed  no  pai-t  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  admitted 
by  all.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  Ezr.  and  Neh., 
speaks  contemptuously  of  the  dreams  (somnia)  ol 
the  3rd  and  4-th  Esdras,  and  says  they  are  to  be 
utterly  rejected.  In  his  Prologus  fialeatus  he 
clearly  defines  the  number  of  books  in  the  Canon, 
xxii,  corresponding  to  the  xxii  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  says  that  all  others  ai-e  Apociyphal. 
This  of  course  excludes  1  Esdras.  Melito,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Athanasias,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Hilary 
of  Poitiers,  Cyril  of  Jemsalem,  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  and  many  other  fathers,  expressly  follow 
the  same  Canon,  counting  as  apocryphal  whatever  is 
not  comprehended  in  it. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
author  or  authors  of  it — the  first  chapter  is  a 
transcript  of  the  two  last  chapters  of  ^  Chr.  for 
the  most  pare  verbatim,  and  only  in  one  or  two 
parts  slightly  abridged  and  paraphrased,  and  show- 
ing some  corruptions  of  the  text,  the  use  of  a 
difl'erent  Greek  version,  and  some  vai'ious  readings, 
as  e.g.  1.  5  ixeyaKfiSri^Tay  for  diii.  X"P^^»  ^"'^'" 
eating  a  various  reading  in  the  Hebrew ;  perhaps 
niDS  for  iriDp,  or,  as  Bretschneider  suggests, 
Dnib;  7rpwiVoV'("li;5bS),  for  the  Heb.  of  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  12,  npaS,  "  with  the  oxen,"  &c.  Chapters 
iii.,  iv.,  ahd  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6,  are  the  original 
portions  of  the  hook,  containing  the  legend  of  the 
three  young  Jews  at  the  court  of  Darius;  and  the 
rest  is  a  transcrijjt  more  or  less  exact  of  the  book 
of  Ezra,  with  the  chapters  transpdsed  and  quite 
otherwise  arranged,  and  a  portion  of  Nehemiah. 


intcrdum  citantur,  ct  in  aliquibus  Bibliis  Latinis,  tfim 
niiinuRcriptiH  quam  imprcHsis,  reperiuntur." 

^  Jerome,  in  hi.s  preface  to  his  Latin  version  of 
Bzra  and  Nehemiah,  says,  "  Unis  ll  nobis  liber  cditus 
cat,"  etc. ;  though  he  implies  that  they  were  some- 
timos  called  1  and  2  Esdras. 
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Hence  a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler  is  dis- 
cernible. One  to  introduce  iiud  give  Scriptural 
sanction  to  the  legend  about  Zerubbabel,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  an  historical  base,  and  may 
have  existed  as  a  separate  work ;  the  other  to  ex- 
plain the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and 
to  present  the  narrative,  as  the  author  understood 
it,  in  historical  order,  iu  which  however  he  has 
signally  failed.  For,  not  to  advert  to  innumerable 
other  contradictions,  the  introducing  the  opposition 
of  the  heathen,  as  ofiered  to  Zerubbabel  after  he 
had  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  such  triumph  by 
Darius,  and  the  describing  that  opposition  as  last- 
ing "  until  the  reign  of  Darius'*,  (v.  73),  and  as 
pat  down  ?by  an  appeal  to  the  decree  of  Cyi'us,  is 
such  a  pali^able  inconsistency,  as  is  alone  sufficient 
quite  to  discredit  the  axithority  of  the  book.  It 
even  induces  the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  fan*ago  made 
up  of  scraps  by  several  different  hands.  At  all 
events,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  different  portions 
with  each  other,  or  with  Scripture,  is  lost  labour. 

As  regai'ds  the  time  and  place  when  the  compila- 
tion was  made,  the  original  portion  is  that  which, 
alone  affords  much  clue.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book  in  that 
languase.  He  was  well  acquainted  too  with  the 
books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  iii.  1,  2  sqq.), 
and  other  books  of  Scripture  (t6.  20,  21,  39, 
41,  &c.),  and  45  compared  with  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7. 
But  that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  kings, 
and  was  not  contemporary  with  the  events  nar- 
rated, appears  by  the  undiscriminating  way  in 
which  he  uses  promiscuously  the  phi'ase  Medes  and 
Persians,  or,  Persians  and  2fedes,  according  as  he 
happened  to  be  imitating  the  language  of  Daniel  or 
of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  allusion  in  ch.  iv.  23 
to  "  sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  rivers,"  for 
the  purpose  of  **  robbing  and  stealing,"  seems  tp  in- 
dicate residence  iu  Egypt,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  lawlessness  of  Greek  pirates  thi^re  acquired. 
The  phraseology  of  v.  73  siivours  also  strongly  of 
Greek  rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  howevei',  as  seems 
very  probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appeared 
first  as  a  separate  piece,  and  was  jvfterwards  incor- 
porated into  the  nan'ative  made  up  fi'om  the  book 
of  Ezra,  this  Greek  sentence  fiom  ch.  v.  would 
not  prove  anything  as  to  the  language  iu  which 
the  original  legend  was  written.  The  expressions 
in  iv.  40,  "  She  is  the  strength,  kingdom,  power, 
and  majesty  of  all  ages,"  is  very  like  the  doxology 
found  in  some  copies  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  re- 
tained by  us,  "  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power 
and  the  glory  for  ever."  But  Lightfoot  says  that 
the  Jews  in  the  temple  service,  instead  of  saying 
Amen,  used  this  antiphon.  Blessed  be  the  Name  of 
the  Glory  of  His  Kingdom  for  ever  and  ever  (vi. 
427).  So  that  the  resemblance  may  be  accounted 
for  by  their  being  both  taken  from,  a  common 
source. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  history  of  the  times 
embraced  in  this  book,  see  Ezra  ;  Esdras  2 ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  xi. ;  Hcrvey's  Genealog.  of  our 
L.  J.  Chr.  ch.  xi.;  Bp.  Cosin  on  the  Canon  of 
Scr. ;  Fulke's  Defence  of  Transl.  of  Bible ;  Park. 
Soc.  p.  18  sqq.;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop.  Esdras; 
and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  [A.  C  H.] 


■*  Gfrorer  obtained  a  transcript  of  a  Greek  MS.  at 
Paris,  bearing  the  title,  which  proved  to  be  a  worth- 
less compilation  of  late  date.  Jahrh.  d.  Jlcih,  i,  70,  n. ; 
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ES'DEAS,  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF,  in 

the  English  Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  so  called 
by  the  author  (2  Esdr.  i.  1),  is  more  commonly 
known,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Latin 
Version,  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [see  above, 
Esdras  I.]  ;  but  the  aiTangement  in  the  Latin 
MSS.  is  not  uniform,  and  in  the  Arabic  and  Aethiopic 
versions  the  book  is  called  the  first  of  Ezra.  The 
original  title,  'Atto/c^A-uij/is  "EffSpa  (or  irpo^T^Tf/a 
''EcrSfja),  "  the  Revelation  of  Ezra,"  which  is  pre- 
seiTed  in  some  old  catalogues  of  the  canonical  and 
aprocryphal  books  (Nicephorus,  ap.  Fabric.  Cod. 
Pseud.  V.  T.,n.  176.  Montfaucon,  Bihlioth.  Cois- 
lin.  p.  194)  is  fai'  more  appropriate,  and  it  were  to 
be  wished  that.it  could  be  restored.'' 

1 .  For  a  long  time  this  Book  of  Ezra  was  known 
only  by  an  old  Latin  version,  "which  is  preserved  in 
some  MSS,  of  the  Vulgate.  This  version  was  used 
by  Ambrose,  and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  Veins 
Latina,  is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  Tertul- 
lian.  A  second  Arabic  text  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Gregory  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century  in  two 
Bodleian  MSS.,  and  an.  English  vei-sion  made  from 
this  by  Simon  Ockley  was  inserted  by  Whiston  in 
the  last  volume  of  his  Primitive  Christianity 
(London,  1711).  Fabricius  added  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Arabic  text  to  his  edition  of  the  Latin 
ui  1723  {Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  ii.  174  ff".).  A 
third  Aethiopic  text  was  published  in  1820  by 
[Archbp.]  Lawrence  with  English  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, likewise  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  which  had 
remained  wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  by 
Ludolf  in  his  Dictionary  (Primi  Esrae  Hbri,  versio 
Aethiopica  .  .  .  Latine  Angliceque  reddita.  Oxon. 
1820).  The  Latin  translation  has  been  reprinted 
by  Gfrorer,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Latin 
and  Arabic  {Praef.  Pseudep.  Stuttg.  1840,  66 
ff.)  ;  but  the  original  Arabic  text  had  not  yet  been 
published. 

2.  The  three  vereions  were  all  made  directly 
from  a  Greek  text.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Latin  (Liicke,  Yersuch  einer  vollst. 
Einleitung,  i.  149)  and  the  Aethiopic  (Van  der  Vlis, 
Disputatio  critica  de  Ezrae  lib.  apocr.  Anistel., 
1839,  75  fF.),  and  apparently  so  with  regai'd  to 
the  Ai'abic,  A  clear  trace  of  a  Greek  text  occm's  in 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xii.  =  2  Ezr.  v.  5),  but 
the  other  supposed  references  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
ai-e  very  uncertain  (e.  g.  Clem.  i.  20 ;  Herm,  Past. 
i.  1,  3,  &c.).  The  next  witness  to  the  Greek  text  is 
Clement  of  Alexandiia,  who  expressly  quotes  the 
book  as  the  work  of  *'  the*  prophet  Ezra"  {Strom. 
iii.  16.  §100).  A  question,  however,  has  been 
raised  whether  the  Greek  text  was  not  itself  a 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  (Bi  etschneider,  in 
Henke's  Mus.  iii.  478  ff.  ap.  Liicke  I.  c.) ;  but  the 
arguments  from  language  by  which  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  original,  is  supported,  are 
wholly  unsatisfactory ;  and  in  default  of  direct  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
book  was  composed  in  Greek.  This  conclusion  is 
further  strengthened  by  its  internal  character, 
which  points  to  Egypt  as  the  place  of  its  compo- 
sition. 

■  3.  The  common  Latin  te^t,  which  is  followed  in 
the  English  version,  contains  two  important  inter- 
polations (Ch.  i.  ii. ;  xv.  xvi.)  wliich  are  not  found 
in  the  Arabic  aud  Aethiopic  versions,  and  are  sep;i- 


comp.   Van  der   Vlis,    Bisp.  crlt.  de  Ez) 
Pief.  pp.  6  ff. 


i-fic   lib.  ii'''", 
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rated  from  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in  tlie  best 
Latin  MSS.  Both  of  these  passages  are  evidently 
of  Christian  origin :  they  contain  traces  of  the  use 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  (e.  g.  i.  30,  33,  37,  li. 
13,  26,  45  ff.,  XY.  8,  35,  xvi.  54),  and  still  more 
they  are  pervaded  by  an  anti-Jewish  spirit.  Thus, 
in  the  opening  chapter,  Ezra  is  commanded  to 
reprove  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  continual 
rebellions  (i.  1-23),  in  consequence  of  which  God 
threatens  to  cast  them  off'(i.  24-34)  and  to  "  give 
their  houses  to  a  people  that  shall  come,"  But  in 
spite  of  their  desertion,  God  otrers  once  more  to 
receive  them  (ii.  1-32).  The  offer  is  rejected  (ii. 
33),  and  the  heathen  are  called.  Then  Ezra  sees 
"  the  Son  of  God  "  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
multitude  "  wearing  crowns  and  bearing  palms  in 
their  hands  "  in  tolcen  of  their  victorious  confession 
of  the  truth.  The  last  two  chapters  (xv.  xvi.) 
are  different  in  chai-acter.  They  contain  a  stern 
prophecy  of  the  woes  which  shall  come  upon 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Aria,  and  Syi'ia,  and  upon  the 
whole  eai'th,  with  an  exhortation  to  the  chosen  to 
guard  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with 
which  they  shall  be  visited  (?  the  Decian  perse- 
cution. Cf.  Lucke,  186,  &c.).  Another  smaller 
interpolation  occurs  in  the  Latin  version  in  vii.  28, 
where ^^m  mens  Jesus  answers  to  "  My  Messiah" 
in  the  Aethiopic,  and  to  *'  My  Son  Messiah"  in 
the  Arabic  (cf.  Liicke,  170  n,  &c.).  On  the 
other  hand,  a  long  passage  occurs  in  the  Aethiopic 
and  Arabic  versions  after  vii.  35,  which  is  hot 
found  in  the  Latin  (Aethiop.  c.  vi.),  though  it 
bears  all  the  marks  of  genuineness,  and  was  known 
to  Ambrose  (de  bono  mort.  10,  11).  In  this  case 
the  omission  was  probably  due  to  dogmatic  causes. 
The  chapter  contains  a  strange  description  of  the 
intermediate  state  of  souls,  and  ends  with  a  per- 
emptory denial  of  the  efficacy  of  human  inter- 
cession after  death.  Vigilantius  appealed  to  the 
passage  in  support  of  his  views,  and  called  down 
upon  himself  by  this  the  severe  reproof  of  Jerome 
(lAb.  c.  Vigil,  c.  7).  This  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  Jewish  complexion  of  the  narrative,  may 
have  led  to  its  rejection  in  later  times  (cf.  Liicke, 
155  ff.)  ■      . 

4,  The  original  Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of 
a  series  of  angelic  revelations  and  visions  in  which 
Ezra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  gi-eat  mysteries  of 
the  moral  world,  and  assured  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  righteous.  The  first  revelation  (iii.-v.  15, 
according  to  the  A.  V.)  is  given,  by  the  angel 
Uriel  to  Ezra,  in  "  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin 
of  the  city,"  in  answer  to  his  complaints  (c.  iii.) 
that  Israel  was  neglected  by  God  while  the  heathen 
were  lords  over  them ;  and  the  chief  subject  is  the 
unsearchableness  of  God's  purposes,  and  the  signs 
of  the  last  age.  The  second  revelation  (v.  20-vi. 
34)  carries  out  this  teaching  yet  further,  and  lays 
open  the  gradual  progress  of  the  plan  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  nearness  of  the  visitation  before 
which  evil  must  attain  its  most  terrible  climax. 
The  third  revelation  (vi.  35-ix.  25)  answers  the 
objections  which  arise  from  the  apparent  nai'rowness 
of  the  limits  within  which  the  hope  of  blessedness 
is  confined,  and  describes  the  coming  of  Messiah 
and  the  last  scene  of  Judgment.  After  this  follow 
three  \'isions.  The  first  vision  (ix.  26-x.  59)  is 
of  a  woman  (Sion)  in  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the 
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death,  upon  his  bridal  day,  of  her  only  son  (tlie 
city  built  by  Solomon),  who  had  been  born, to  her 
after  she  had  had  no  child  for  thirty  yeai's.  But 
while  Ezra  looked,  her  face  "  upon  a  sudden  sliined 
exceedingly,"  and  "  the  woman  appeared  no  more, 
but  there  was  a  city  builded."  The  second  vision 
(xi.-xii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  an  eagle  (Rome)  which 
"came  up  from  the  sea'*  and  "  spread  her  wings 
over  all  the  earth."  As  Ezra  looked,  the  eagle 
suffered  strange  transformations,  so  that  at  one 
time  "  three  heads  and  six  little  wings  *'  remained ; 
and  at  last  only  one  head  was  left,  when  suddenly 
a  lion  (Messiah)  came  forth,  and  with  the  voice  of 
a  man  rebuked  the  eagle,  and  it  was  burnt  up. 
The  third  vision  (xiii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  a  man 
(Messiah)  "  flying  witJi  the  clouds  of  heaven,'* 
against  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  ai'e  ga- 
thered, till  he  destroys  them  witli  the  blast  of  his 
mouth,  and  gathers  together  the  lost  tribes  of  Isiael 
and  offers  Sion,  "  prepared  and  builded,"  to  His 
people.  The  last  chapter  (xiv.)  recounts  an  ap- 
peai'ance  to  Ezra  of  the  Lord  who  showed  Himself 
to  Moses  in  the  bush,  at  whose  command  he 
receives  again  the  law  which  had  been  burnt,  and 
with  the  help  of  scribes  writes  down  ninety-four 
books  (the  twenty-four  canonical  books  of  the  0.  T, 
and  seventy  books  of  secret  mysteries),  and  thus 
the  people  is  prepared  for  its  last  trial,  guided  by 
the  recovered  Law. 

5.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed, 
though  the  limits  within  which  opinions  vaiy  ai-e 
narrower  than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Liicke  {Versuch  einer  vollst.  Einl.  &c.,  ed.  2, 
i.  209)  places  it  in  the  time  of  Caesar;  Van  der 
Vlis  {Disput.  crit.  I.  c.)  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Caesai'.  Lawrence  {L  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat 
lower,  to  28-25  B.C.,  and  Hilgenfeld  {Jud.  Apok. 
p.  221)  agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he 
aiTiyes  at  it  by  very  different  reasoning.  On  the 
other  hand  Gfrbrer  (Jahrh.  d.  Heils,  1.  69  f.) 
assigns  the  book  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  in 
this  he  is  followed  by  Wieseler  and  by  Bauer 
(Liicke,  p.  189,  &c.),  while  Liicke  in  his  first 
edition  had  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist 
of  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  interpretation  of  the 
details  of  the  vision  of  the  eagle,  which  furnishes 
the  chief  data  for  determining  tlie  time  of  its  com- 
position, is  extremely  uncei-tain  fi-om  the  difficulty 
of  regarding  the  history  of  the  period  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author ;  and  this  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  allusion  to  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  may  be  merely  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  Ezra,  the  imaginary  author :  or, 
on  the  contrary,  the  last  destruction  of  Jemsalem 
may  have  suggested  Ezra  as  the  medium  of  the 
new  revelation.  (Cf.  Fabricius,  God.  Pscudep.  ii. 
pp.  189  ff.  and  Liicke,  187  n.  &c.,  for  a  sum- 
mary of  the  eai'lier  opinions  on  the  composition  of 
the  boolc.)    , 

6.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  "  three-headed 
eagle,"  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details,^ 
are  "  twelve  feathered  wings  "  (duodecim  alae  pen- 
nai'um),  "eight  counter-feathers'*  (contrai'iae  pcn- 
nae),  and  "three  heads;"  but  though  tlie  writer 
expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii.  14,  20)  and 
"kingdoms"  (xii.  23),  he  is,  perhaps  intentionally, 
so  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  intei'p rotation 
only  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  vision  itself. 


^  The  description  of  the  duration  of  the  world  as 
"divided  into  twelve  (ten  Acth.)  parts,  of  which  ten 
parts  are  gone  already,  and  half  of  a  tenth  port" 


(xiv.  U),  is  so  uncertain  in  its  reckoning,  that  no 
urfjumont  can  be  based  upon  it. 
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One  point  only  may  be  considered  certain, — the 
eagle  can  typify  no  other  empire  than  Rome.  Not- 
withstanding the  identification  of  the  eagle  with 
the  fourth  empire  of  Daniel  (cf.  Barn.  ep.  4; 
Daniel,  Book  of),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  it  represents  the  Greek  kingdom  (Hilgenfeldj 
cf.  Volkraar,  Das  vierte  Buck  £Jsra,  pp.  36  ff. 
Ziirich,  1858).  The  power  of  the  Ptolemies  could 
scarcely  have  been  descnbed  in  language  which 
may  be  rightly  applied  to  Home  (xi.  2,  6,  40); 
and  the  succession  of  kings  quoted  by  Hilgen- 
feld  to  represent  "the  twelve  wings'*  preserves 
only  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  imagery  of  the 
vision.  But  when  it  is  established  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  vision  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
history  of  Rome,  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  problem 
begin.  The  second  wing  (i.  e.  king)  rules  twice 
as  long  as  the  other  (xi.  17).  This  tact  seems 
to  point  to  Octavian  and  the  line  of  the  Caesars ; 
but  thus  the  line  of  "  twelve  "  leads  to  no  plausible 
conclusion.  If  it  is  supposed  to  close  with  Trajan 
(Liicke,  Ite  Aujl.),  the  "  three  heads  "  receive  no 
satisfactory  explanation.  If,  again,  the  **  three 
heads"  represent  the  three  Flavii,  then  "the 
twelve"  must  be  composed  of  the  nine  Caesars 
(Jul.  Caesar — Vitellius)  and  the  three  pretenders 
Piso,  Vindex,  and  Nymphidius  (Girorer),  who  could 
scai'cely  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of 
a  Jewish  Apocalypse.  Volkmar  proposes  a  new 
interpretation,  by  which  two  wings  are  to  re- 
present OTie  king,  and  argues  that  this  symbol 
was  chosen  in  order  to  conceal  better  fi'ora  strange 
eyes  the  revelation  of  the  seer.  The  twelve  wings 
th  us  represent  the  six  Caesars  (Caesar — Nero) ; 
the  eight  "  counter-feathers,"  the  usurping  empe- 
rors Galba,  Otho,  Yitellius,  and  Nerva;  and  the 
three  heads  the  three  Flavii.  This  hypothesis 
ofTere  many  striking  coincidences  with  the  text,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  form 
of  intei-pretation  given  by  Ezra  (xii.  14  regnabunt 
.  .  .  daodecim  reges  .  .  .v.  18  octo  reges),  and 
Volkmai-'s  hypothesis  that  the  twelve  and  eight 
were  marked  in  the  original  MS.  in  some  way  so 
as  to  suggest  the  notion  of  division,  is  extremely 
improbable.  Van  der  Vlis  and  Liicke  in  his  later 
edition  regard  the  twelve  kings  as  only  generally 
symbolic  of  the  Roman  power;  and  while  they 
identify  the  three  heads  with  the  Triumvirs,  seek 
no  explanation  of  the  other  details.  All  is  evi- 
dently as  yet  vague  and  uncertain,  and  will  pro- 
bably remain  so  till  some  clearer  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  Jewish  thought  and  history  during 
the  critical  period  100  B.c.-lOO  a.c. 

7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  left 
undetci-mined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
■a  genuine  product  of  Jewish  thought.  Weisse 
(Evangelienfrage,  222)  alone  dissents  on  this  point 
from  the  uiTanimous  judgment  of  recent  scholars 
(Hilgenfeld,  190,  &c.) ;  and  the  contrast  between 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  Christian  interpolations 
and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  the  fact.  The  Apocalypse  was  probably 
written  in  Egypt ;  the  opening  and  closing  chaptei"s 
certainly  were. 

8.  In  tone  and  character  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Enoch  [The 
Book  of  Enoch].  Triumphant  anticipations  are 
overshadowed  by  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  destiny 
of  the  world.  The  idea  of  victory  is  lost  in  that  of. 
revenge.  Future  blessedness  is  reserved  only  for 
"a  very  few"  (vii,  70,  viii.  1,  3,  52-")5),  vii. 
1-13).      The    grejit    question    is    "  not   how    the 
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ungodly  shall  be  punished,  but  how  the  righteous 
shall  be  saved,  for  whom  the  world  is  created  " 
(ix.  13).  The  "woes  of  Messiah"  are  described 
with  a  terrible  minuteness  which  approaches  the 
despairing  traditions  of  the  Talmud  (v.,  xiv.  10  ff'., 
ix.  3  ff.) ;  and  after  a  reign  of  4Q0  years  (vii. 
28-35;  the  clause  is  wanting  in  Aeth.  v.  29) 
**  Christ,"  it  is  said,  *'  My  Son,  shall  die  (^Arah. 
omits),  and  all  men  that  have  breath;  and  the 
world  shall  be  turned  into  the  old  silence  seven 
days,  like  as  in  the  first  beginning,  and  no  man 
shall  remain"  (vii.  29).  Then  shall  follow  the 
resurrection  and  the  judgment,  "  the  end  of  this 
time  and  the  beginning  of  immortality  "  (vii,  43). 
In  other  points  the  doctrine  of  the  book  offers 
curious  approximations  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  as  the 
imagery  does  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse  (c.  g.  2 
Esdr.  xiii.  43  if. ;  v.  4).  The  relation  of  "  the 
first  Adam  "  to  his  sinful  posterity,  and  the  opei  a- 
tion  of  the  Law  (iii.  20  it,  vii.  48,  ix.  36)  ;  the 
transitoriness  of  the  world  (iv.  26) ;  the  eteraal 
counsels  of  God  (vi.  ff.);  His  Providence  (vii.  11) 
and  long-suffering  (vii.  64);  Ills  sanctification  of 
His  people  "  from  the  beginning  "  (ix.  8)  and  their 
peculiar  and  lasting  privileges  (vi.  59)  are  plainly 
stated ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  efficacy  of  good 
works  (viii.  33)  in  conjunction  with  faith  (Lx.  7)  is 
no  less  cleaidy  affirmed.  '  • 

9.  One  tradition  which  the  book  contains  ob- 
tained a  wide  reception  in  early  times,  and  seiwed 
as  a  pendant  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
LXX.  Ezra,  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
that  he  might  be  inspired  to  write  again  all  the 
Law  which  was  burnt,  received  a  command  to  t-ake 
with  him  tablets  and  five  men,  and  retire  for  forty 
days.  In  this  retirement  a  cup  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  ibrthwith  his  understanding  was  quick- 
ened and  his  memory  strengthened ;  and  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  he  dictated  to  his  scribes, 
who  wrote  ninety-four  books  {Latin,  204),  of 
which  twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in 
place  of  the  hooks  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20-48). 
This  strange  story  was  repeated  in  various  forms 
by  Irenaeus  (adv,  Haer.  iii.  21,  2),  Tertullian  {De 
cult.  foem.  i.  3,  omne  instrumentum  Judaicae 
literatm*ae  per  Esdram  constat  restauratum),  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  22,  p.  410,  P.  cf. 
p.  392),  Jerome  {adv.  Ilelv.  7,  cf.  Pseudo-Augus- 
tine, de  Mirab.S.  Scr.  ii.  32),  and  many  others.; 
and  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  tradition  which 
regarded  Ezra  as  the  representative  of  the  men  of 
"  the  Great  Synagogue,"  to  whom  the  final  revision 
of  the  canonical  books  was  universally  assigned  in 
early  times.     [Canon.] 

10.  Though  the  book  was  assigned  to  the  "  pro- 
phet" Ezra  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii. 
16,  p.  556  P.)  and  quoted  with  respect  by  Irenaeus 
{l.  c),  Tertullian  (?  I.  c.  Cf.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  16), 
and  Ambrose  {J^p-  xxxiv.  2 ;  do  bono  Mortis,  10  ff.), 
it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastical  position  in  tlie 
Church;  Jerome  speaks  of  it  with  contempt,  and 
it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
Archbishop  Lawrence  examined  180  MSS.  and  the 
book  was  contained  only  in  thirteen,  and  in  these 
it  was  aiTanged  very  differently.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  older 
than  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  which  it  was  ex- 
cluded fi'om  the  Canon ;  and  quotations  from  it 
still  occm-  in  the  Roman  services  (Basnage,  ap. 
Fabi-.  Cod.  Pseud,  ii.  191).  On  the  other  hand, 
though  this  book  is  included  among  those  which 
are  "read  for  examples  of  life"   by  the  English 
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Church,  no  use  of  it  is  there  made  in  public  wor- 
sliip.  Luther  and  the  Reformed  Church  rejected 
the  book  entirely ;  bat  it  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  numerous  mystics  (Fabric.  I.  c.  178  i\.)  for 
whom  its  contents  naturally  had  great  attractions, 

11.  The  chief  literature  of  the  subject  has  been 
noticed  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Liicke  has, 
perhaps,  given  the  best  general  account  of  the  book ; 
but  the  essay  of  Van  der  Vlis  is  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  text,  of  which  a 
critical  edition  is  still  needed,  though  the  Latin  ma- 
terials for  its  construction  are  abundant.    [B.  F.  W.] 

ES'EBON,  THEY  OF  {rohs  'EtrejSojyiVas,  Alex. 
To^s'Eo■ei8:l;(/;  //eseftow),  Jud.  v.  15.   [Heshbon.] 

ES'EBRIAS  ('Eo-epe^fas;  SedeUas),  1  Esd. 
viii.  54.     [SriEREBiAii.] 

E'SEK  (pb'V  ;  'ASi/cfa  ;  Cahmnia),  a  well 
('^^?^)  containing  a  spring  of  water  ;  which  the 
herdsmen  of  Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and 
which  received  its  name  of  Esek,  or  "  strife,"  be- 
cause the  herdmen  of  Gerar  "  strove"  (-IpEi^Vnn) 
with  him  for  the  possessiori  of  it*  (Gen.  xxvi.  20). 

ESH'-BAAL  {hvy^Vi  =  "  Baal's  man ;"  'Aira- 
$ii\,  Alex.  'U$d\ ;  Esbaal),  the  fourth  son  of 
,Saul,  according  to  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33 
and  ix.  39.  He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  as 
ISH-BOSiiETiI,  since  it  was  the  practice  to  change 
the  obnoxious  name  of  Baal  into  Bosheth  or  Besheth, 
as  in  the  case  of  .Terub-besheth  for  Jerub-baal,  and 
(in  this  veiy  genealogy)  of  Merib-baal  for  Mephi- 
bosheth;  compare  also  Hos.  ix.  10,  where  Bosheth 
(A.  V.  "  shame")  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym 
for  Baal.  If  Esh-baal  is  not  identical  with  Ish- 
bosheth,  the  latter  has  been  omitted  entirely  from 
these  lists  of  Saul's  descendants,  which,  considering 
his  position,  is  not  Hkely.  Which  of  the  two  names 
is  the  earlier  it  is  not  possible  to  decide.         [G.] 

ESH'BAN  (tae'N  J  'Kff^v,  'Ao-e^tiv,  Alex. 
Effel^dv  ;  JSseban),  a  Horite  ;  one  of  the  four  pons 
of  DisllAN  (so  the  Hebrew  in  Gen. ;  but  A.  V.  has 
Dishon),  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  41).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  discovered  among  the  modern  tribes  of 
Idumaea. 

ESH'COL  {h'2m  ;  'E<rx<^\  ;  Josephus  'Eo-- 
XcoAtjs;  Eschol),  brother  of  Mamre  the  Amorite, 
and  of  Aner  ;  and  one  of  Abraham's  companions  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  four  kings'who  had  carried  off' 
Lot  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24).  According  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  10,  §2)  he  was  the  foremost  of  the  three 
brothei's,  but  the  Bible  narrative  leaves  this  quite 
uncertain  (comp.  13  with  24).  Their  residence 
was  at  Hebron  (xiii.  18  \  and  possibly  the  name  of 
Eshcol  remained  attached  to  one  of  the  fruitful 
valleys  in  that  district  till  the  aiTival  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  then  intetpreterl  the  appellation  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  gigantic  "cluster"  (in  Hebr.  .fi's/ico^) 
which  they  obtained  there. 

EBH'COL,  THE  VALLEY,  OR  THE 
BROOK,  OF  (VlSC^'N-^ni  or  ^b^X  ;  <}>dpay^ 
^Srpvos ;  Nehelescol,  id  est  torrens  hotri),  a  wadfi 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebi'on,  explored  by  the  spies 
who  were  sent  by  Moses  from  Kadesh-barnea.   From 


•^  The  word  .rendered  "strive"  (3''^)  in  the  former 
part  of  ver.  20,  and  in  21  and  22  is  not  the  same  as 
that  from  which  Esek  derived  its  name,  and  should 
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the  terms  of  two  of  the  notices  of  this  transaction 
(Num.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Deut.  i.  24j  it  might  be  gathered 
that  Eshcol  was  the  fuHhest  point  to  which  the  spies 
penetrated.  But  this  would  be  to  contradict  the 
express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21 ,  that  they  went 
as  far  as  Rehob.  From  tl)is  fruitful  valley  they 
brought  back  a  huge  cluster  of  grapes,  an  incident 
which,  according  to  the  naiTative,  obtained  for  the 
place  its  appellation  of  the  "  valley  of  the  cluster  " 
(Num.  xiii.  23,  24).  Jt  is  true  that  in  Hebrew 
Eshcol  signifies  a  cluster  or  bunch,  but  the  name 
had  existed  in  this  neighbourhood  centunes  before, 
when  Abraham  lived  there  with  the  chiefs  Aner, 
Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  not  Hebrews  but  Amorites  ;  and 
this  was  possibly  the  Hebrew  way  of  appropi-iating 
the  ancient  name  derived  from  that  .hero  into  the 
language  of  the  conquerors,  consistently  with  the  pa- 
ronomastic  turns  so  much  in  favour  at  that  time,  and 
with  a  practice  of  which  traces  appear  elsewhere. 

In  the  Onoraasticon  of  Eusebius  the  ^dpay^ 
^6Tpvos  is  placed,  with  some  hesitation,  at  Gophna, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Neapolis 
road.  By  Jerome  it  is  given  as  north  of  Hebron, 
on  the  road  to  Bethsur  (^Epitaph.  Paulae).  The 
Jewish  traveller  Ha-Parchi  speaks  of  it  as  north  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Hebron 
stood  (Bpnjamin  of  Tudela,  Asher,  ii.  437) ;  and 
hero  the  name  has  been  lately  observed  still  attached 
to  a  sp]'ing  of  remarkably  fine  water  called '^m- 
Eshkali,  in  a  valley  which  crosses  the  vale  of 
Hebron  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  town  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  64).  It  is  right  to 
say  that  this  interesting  intelligence  has  not  been 
yet  confirmed  by  other  obsexTers.  [G.] 

ESH'EAN  (IV^N;  ^ofj-d,  Alex.  'E<rdv\ 
Esaan\  one  of  tlie  cities  of  Judah,  in  the  moun- 
tainous district,  and  in  the  same  gi-oup  with  Hebron 
(Josh.  XV.  52),  The  name  does  not  occur  again, 
nor  has  it  been  met  with  in  moderu  times.      [G.] 

E'SHEK  (pK'V  ;  'Ao-TjX,  Alex.  'Eo-eXeV;  ^sec), 
a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  late  descendants  of  Saul; 
the  founder  of  a  large  and  noted  family  of  archers, 
lit.  "  treaders  of  the  bow"  (1  Chr.  viii.  39).  The 
name  is  omitted  in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  ix. 

ESHKAL'ONITES,THE  (accurately  "the 
Eshldonite,"  ^JPip^XH,  in  the  singular  number ; 
T(^   ' A.(rKa\(aviTij ;    Ascalonitas),    Josh.    xiii.    3. 

[ASHKELON.] 

ESH'TAOL  (VlNPlK^'K  and  hi<V\m  ;  'Aff- 
tocIjA.,  'Ao-a,  'Eff9a6\;  Est/mo/^  Asthaol),  a  town 
in  the  low  country — the  Shefelah — of  Judah.  It 
is  the  first  of  the  first  group  of  cities  in  that  district 
(Josh,  XV.  33)  enumerated  with  Zoreah  (Heb. 
Zareah),  in  company  with  which  it  is  commonly 
mentioned.  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  were  two  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xix.  41).  Between  them,  and  behind  Kirjath- 
jearim,  was  situated  J\Tahaneh-Dan,  the  carap  or 
stronghold  which  formed  the  head-quartei-s  of  that 
little  community  during  their  constant  encounters 
withtlie  Philistine?.  Here,  among  the  old  warriors 
of  the  tribe,  Samson  spent  his  boyhood,  and  expe- 
rienced the  first  impulses  of  the  S])irit  of  Jehovah; 
and  liither  aftt'r  his  last  exploit  his  body  was  brought, 
up  thelongslopesof  the  western  hills,  to  its  last  rest 


be  translated  by  a  different  Englidh  word.  Such 
points,  though  small,  arc  anything  but  unlmport/int 
in  connexion  with  these  ancient  and  peculiar  records. 
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in  the  burying-place  of  Manoah  his  father  (Jadg. 
xiii.  26,  xvi.  31,  xviii.  2,  8,  U,  12).  [Dan.]  In 
tlie  genealogical  recoi-ds  of  1  Chvou.  the  relationship 
between  Kshtaol,  Zaieah,  and  Kirjath-jearim  is  still 
maintained.     [Eshtaulites.] 

In  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
Eshtaol  is  twice  mentioned — (1)  as  Astaol  of  Judah, 
described  as  then  existing  between  Azotus  and 
Ascalon  under  the  name  oi'  Astho ;  (2)  as  Esthaul 
of  Dan,  ten  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropohs.  The  latter 
position  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  indications 
of  the  Bible.  In  more  modern  times,  however,  the 
name  has  vanished.  Zorah  has  been  recognized  as 
Siirah  (Rob.  ii.  14,  16,22-t,  iii.  153),  but  the  iden- 
tification of  Eshtaol  has  yet  to  be  made.  Schwarz 
(102)  mentions  a  village  named  Stual,  west  of 
Z<frah,  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  is  coito- 
boj-ated  by  no  other  traveller  and  by  no  map,  the 
situation  is  too  far  west  to  be  "  behind  Kirjath- 
jearim"  ii'  Kuryet  el-enab  be  Kirjath-jeaiim.  The 
village  marked  on  the  maps  of  Robinson  and  Van  de 
Velde,  Yeshuat  and  alluded  to  by  the  former  (iii. 
155),  is  nearer  the  requisite  position  ;  but  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  names  is  too  faint  to  admit 
of  identification.  [G.] 

ESH'TAULITES,  THE  cb^nwri,   accur. 

•   ■-.   T  ;     V  T 

*'  the  Eshtaulite,"  in  sing,  number  ;  viol  'Etrdadfj., 
Alex.  ofEa-OawKaioi;  Esthaolitae),  with  the  Za- 
reathites,  ware  among  the  families  of  Kiijath-jearim 
(1  Chr.  ii.  53).     [EsiiTAOL.] 

ESHTEM  O'A,  and  in  shorter  fonn,  without 
the  final  guttural,  ESHTEMOH'  (VIDnC'X  and 
nbriSJ'N  ;  the  latter  occurs  in  Josh.  xv.  only : 
'Eff^a^ttj;  Alex.  'E(T0e/itij ;  coiTUptly ''Es  koL  May; 
t  KoX  T^v  Tefxa,  'EtrSie;  Zstemo,  Estemo),  a  town 
oi'  Judah,  in  the  mountains ;  one  of  the  group 
containing  Debir  (Josh.  xv.  50).  With  its 
"subm'bs"  Eshtemoa  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  14;  1  Chr,  vi.  57).  It  was  one  of  the 
places  frequented  by  David  and  his  followers  dming 
the  long  period  of  their  wandenngs ;  and  to  his 
friends  there  he  sent  presents  of  the  spoil  of  the 
Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28,  corap.  31).  The 
place  Wits  known  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (praegrandis  viciis),  though  their  descrip- 
tion of  its  locality  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to 
determine  it  (Onom.  Esthemo).  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson 
at  Semu'a,  a  village  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron, 
on  the  great  road  from  el-Milh^  containing  con- 
siderable ancient  remains,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  other  villages  still  bearing  the  naines  of  its  com- 
panions ,  in  the  list  of  Josh.  xv. ;  Anab,  Socoh, 
Jattir,  &c.  (See  Robinson,  i.  494,  ii.  204,  5  ; 
Schwarz,  105.) 

In  the  lists — half  genealogical,  half  topographical 
— of  the  descendants  of  Judah  in  1  Chron.  Esh- 
temoa occurs  as  derived  from  Ishbab,  *'the  father 
of  Eshtemoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  17)  ;  Gedor,  Socoh,  and 
Zanoah,  all  towns  in  the  same  locality  being  named 
in  the  following  verse.  Eshtemoa  appeal's  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  descendants  of  the  Egyptian 
wife  of  a  certain  Mered,  the  thi-ee  other  towns  by' 
those  of  his  Jewish  wife.  See  the  explanations  of 
Bertheau  {Chronik,  adloc).  In  verse  19  the  name 
appears  to  belong  to  an  actual  person,  '*  EsiitejMoa 
the  Maachathite."  [G.] 

ESH'TON  (fimt^X  ;  'A(rffaed>v]  Esfhon),  a 
name  which  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
(1  Ciir.  iv.  11,  12).      Mehir  Wiis  "the  father  of 
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Eshton,'*  and  amongst  the  names  of  his  four  children 
are  two — Beth-rapha  and  Ir-nahash — which  have 
the  appeai'ance  of  being  names,  not  of  jjersons,  but 
of  places.  [G.] 

ES'LI  (Rec.  T.  'EeKi,  B  'EaXd,  probably  = 
■irivVK,  Azaliah;  EsH,  Cod.  Amiat.  BesU),  son 
of  Nagge  or  Naggai,  and  father  of  Naum,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Chiist  (Luke  iii.  25).  See  Hervey, 
Genealogies,  &c.,  136. 

ESO'RA  (AtffttjpcJ ;  Vulg.  omits  :  the  Peschito 
Syriac  reads  Bethchorri),  a  place '  fortified  by  the 
Jews  on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under 
Holofernes  (Jud.  iv.  4).  The  name  may  be  the 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  word  Hazor,  oi-  Zorah 
(Simonis,  Onom.  N.  T.  19),  but  no  identification 
has  yet  been  arrived  at.  The  Syriac  reading  sug- 
gests Beth-horon,  which  is  not  impossible. 

ES'RIL  QE(Tpi\,  Alex.  "ECpi\  ;  Vulg.  omits), 
1  Esd.  ix.  34.     [Azareel,  or  Shaeai.] 

ES'ROM  (Rec.  T.  'Eo-pw^ ;  in  Luke,  Lachm. 
with  B,  'Eff'pwj';  Esrom),  Matt.  i.  3 ;  Luke  iii.  33. 
[Hezron.] 

ESSE'NES.  1.  In  describing  the  different 
sects  which  existed  among  the  Jews  in  his  own 
time,  Josephus  dwells  at  gi'eat  length  and  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Essenes,  who  appear  in  his  description  to  combine 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics 
with  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law. 
An  analogous  sect,  marked,  however,  by  charac- 
teristic ditierences,  appeal's  in  the  Egyptian  Thera- 
peutae,  and  from  the  detailed  notices  of  Josephus 
{B.J.ii.  8;  Antxiii.  5,  §9,sv.  10,  §4  f., xviii.  1, 
§2  ff.)  and  Philo  {Quod  omn.proh.  liber,  §12  ff. 
Fragm.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  De  vita  contem- 
plativa),  and  the  casual  remarks  of  Pliny  {H.  N.  v. 
17),  later  writers  have  fiequently  discussed  the 
relation  which  these  Jewish  mystics  occupied  to- 
wards the  popular  religion  of  the  time,  and  more 
particularly  towards  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
For  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  the  existence 
of  such  sects  appears  to  be  unrecognised  both  in  the 
Apostolic  writings  and  in  early  Hebrew  literature. 

2.  The  name  Essene  {'Effo-ijvoi,  Joseph.  Esseni, 
Plm.)  or  Essaean  {'E(r<ra7oi  Philo;  Jos.  B.  J.  i. 
3,  5,  &c.)  is  itself  full  of  difficulty.  Vai'ious  de- 
rivations have  been  proposed  for  it,  and  all  aie 
more  or  less  open  to  objection.  Some  have  con- 
nected it  with  T^DH  ('AffiSaios)  ^^  puritan,"  or 
fVliV,  "  the  retiring"  or  JTn,  "  the  servant  (of 
God);"  others,  again,  find  the  root  in  ND&5'*io 
heal"  (Baur),  or  NDH  "  to  bathe"  (Gratz).  Philo, 
according  to  his  fashion,  saw  in  the  word  a  possible 
connexion  with  the  Greek  offios^  holy  {Qtfod  omm. 
prob.  lib.  §12);  and  Epiphanius  interpreted  the 
collateral  form  ^Offa^rivoX  as  meaning  "  the  stout 
race"  {ari^apbv  y^vos,  Haer.  xix.  i.  e.  |''Dn).  It 
seems  more  likely  that  Essene  represents  PTH, 
"  seers  "  (so  Suidas  =  QewpiiTiKoi,  Hilgenfeld)  or 
l^'XK'n,  *' the  silent,  the  mysterious"  (Jost). 
Josephus  represents  ]E^n  (LXX.  Aoyeioi/),  "the 
High  Priest's  breastplate,"  by  'E(r(r'J7y?7s,intc'rproting 
the  word  as  equivalent  to  \6'yiov '''■  oxaoie."  [Ant. 
iii.T,  §5).  Comp.  Jost,  Gcsch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  207 
n. ;  Hilgenfeld,  Jud..  Apok.  277  f . ;  Ewald,  Gcsch'. 
Isr.  iv.  420  n. 

2.  The  obscurity  of  the  Essenes  as  a  distinct 
body  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  represented 
origmally  a  tendency  rather  than  an  organisation. 
The  communities  which  were  formed  out  of  them 
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were  a  result  of  their  practice,  and  not  a  neces^ 
sary  part  of  it.  As  a  sect  tliey  were  distinguished 
by  au  aspiration  iiftev  ideal  pui'ity  rather  than  by 
any  special  code  of  doctrines  j  and  like  the  Cha- 
sldim  of  earlier  times  [Assideans],  they  were 
confounded  in  the  popular  estimation  with  the 
great  body  of  the  zealous  observers  of  the  Law 
[Pharisees).'  The  growth  of  Esscnism  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  religious  feeling  which  was 
called  out  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Greelc  do- 
minion ;  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  prow'ss  by 
which  it  was  matured.  From  the  Maccabaean  age 
there  was  a  continuous  eflbrt  amoujr  the  stricter 
Jews  to  attain  an  absolute  standard  of  holiness, 
liach  class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon  as  prac- 
tically impure  by  their  successors,  who  carried  the 
laws  of  purity  still  further;  and  the  Essenes  stand 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape.  The  asso- 
ciations of  the  "Scribes  and  Phansees"  (DnnPI 
''  the  companions  J  the  wise")  gave  place  to  others 
bound  by  a  more  rigid  rule;  and  the  rule  of  tin; 
Essenes  was  made  gradually  stricter.  Judas,  the 
earliest  Essene  who  is  mentioned  (c.  110  B.C.), 
appears  living  in  ordinary  society  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  3, 
§.'5).  llenahem,  according  to  tradition  a  colleague 
of  Hillel,  was  a  friend  of  Herod,  and  brought  upon 
his  sect  the  favour  of  the  king  (Jos.  Aiit.  xv.  10, 
§5).  But  by  a  natural  impulse  the  Essenes  with- 
drew from  the  dangers  and  distractions  of  business. 
From  the  cities  they  retired  to  the  wilderness  to 
realize  the  conceptions  of  religion  which  they  fui-med, 
but  still  they  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  their 
ancient  faith.  To  the  Pharisees  they  stood  nearly 
in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees 
themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  ,mass  of  the 
people.  The  differences  lay  mainly  in  rigour  of 
practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  belief. 

3.  The  traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in  com- 
mon society  are  not  wanting  nor  conlined  to  indivi- 
dual cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem  named 
from  tliem  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2,  'E(r<rr}j/a>i'  TrvKr}), 
but  a  later  tradition  mentions  the  existence  of  a  con- 
gregation there  which  devoted  *'  one  third  of  the 
day  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and  one  tliird 
to  labour"  (Fraukel,  Zeitschrift,  1846,  p.  458). 
Those,  again,  whom  Joscphus  speaks  of  as  allowing 
man'iage  may  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  withdrawn  from  inter- 
course with  their  feUow-men.  But  the  practice 
of  the  extreme  section  was  afterwards  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  whole  class,  and  the  isolated 
commimities  of  Essenes  furnished  the  type  which 
is  preserved  in  the  popular  descriptions.  These 
were  rei:!;iilati'd  by  strict  rules,  analogous  to  those 
of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later  date.  The 
candidate  for  admission  first  passed  through  a 
year's  noviciate,  in  which  he  received,  as  symbolic 
L^ifts,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white  robe,  and  gave 
proof  of  his  tempci'ance  by  obseiwing  the  ascetic 
rules  of  the  order  {r^v  avr^y  diairau).  At  the 
■  close  of  this  probation,  his  character  (ri  -^Oos)  was 
submitted  to  a  fre.sh  trial  of  two  years,  and  mean- 
while he  sliiuc;:!  in  the  lustral  rites  of  the  initiated, 
but  not  in  their  meals.  Tlie  full  membei-ship  was 
imparted  at  the  end  of  this  second  period  when  tlui 
novice  bound  himself  "hy  awful  oaths  "—-tliough 
oaths  were  absolutely  forbidilen  at  all  other  times 
— to  observe  piety,  justice,  obedience,  honesty,  and 
sec]"(^sy,  "  preserving  alike  the  books  uf  their  srct,  and 
thevuincs  of  tho  am/els"  (Joseph.  /.'.  ./.  ii.  8,  §7). 
4.  The  order  itself  was  ro^^'ulati'd  1tv  ;iii  inlernal 
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jurisdiction.  Excommunication  was  equivalent  to 
a  slow  death,  since  au  Essene  could  not  take  food 
prepared  by  strangers'  for  fear  of  pollution.  All 
things  were  held  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
property  or  house ;  and  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self-denial,  temperance, 
and  labour — especially  agricultm-e — were  the  marks 
of  the  outwai'd  life  of  the  Essenes;  purity  and 
divine  communion  the  objects  of  their  aspiration. 
Slavery,  war,  and  commerce  were  alilce  Ibrbiddon 
(Philo,  Quod  am.  prob.  I.  §12.  p.  877  M.) ;  and, 
according  to  Philo,  tlieir  conduct  generally  was 
directed  by  three  rules,  "  the  love  of  God,  tlie  love 
of  virtue,  and  ihe  love  of  man"  (Philo,  I.  c). 

5.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been  seen  already,  they 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  strict  Pharisees. 
Moses  was  honoured  by  them  next  to  God  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  9).  Tliey  observed  the  Sabbath  with 
singular  strictness  ;  and  though  they  were  unable 
to  oiler  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem,  probably  from 
regard  to  pui'ity  (Siai^optJrTjTt  b/yvawv^  they  sent 
gifts  thither  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  "1,  5):  at  the  same 
time,  like  most  ascetics,  they  turned  their  attention 
specially  to  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  looked  upon  the  body  as  a  mere  prison  of  the 
soul.  They  studied  and  practised  with  signal 
success,  according  to  Josepluis,  the  art  of  prophecy 
(Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  8;  of.  Ant.  xv.  lo,  §5;  B.  J. 
i.  3,  §5)  ;  and  familiar  intercourse  with  nature 
gave  them  an  unusual  knowledge  of  physical 
truths.  They  asserted  with  peculiar  boldness  the 
absolute  power  and  foreknowledge  of  God  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  5,  §9,  xviii.  1,  §5)  ;  and  disparaged  the 
various  foims  of  mental  philosophy  as  useless  or 
beyond  the  range  of  man  (Philo,  I,  c.  p.  877). 

6.  The  number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  esti- 
mated by  Philo  at  4000  (Philo,  I.  c),  and  Jose-f 
phus  says  that  there  were  "  more  than  4000  "  who 
obseiTed  their  rule  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  §5).'  Their  best- 
known  settlements  were  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Philo;  Plin.  U.  cc),  but  others  lived  in 
scattered  communities  throughout  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  also  in  cities  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §4,  Cf. 
[Hippol.]  Philos.  ix.  20). 

7.  In  the  Talmndic  writings  there  is,  as  has 
been  already  said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Essenes, 
but  their  existence  is  recognised  by  the  notice,  of 
peculiar  points  of  practice  and  teaching.  Under 
the  titles  of"  the  pious,"  "  the  weakly"  [i.  e.  with 
study),  "  the  retirmg,"  their  maxims  aie  quoted 
with  respect,  and  many  of  the  traits  prcser\'cd 
in  Josephus  find  parallels  in  the  notices  of  the 
Talmud  (Z.  Frankel,  Zeitschrift^  Dec.  184(5,  pp. 
451  ff.  Mmatsschrifi,  1853,  pp.  37  ff.).  The 
foui*  stages  of  purity  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  doctors  {Chagiga,  18  a,  ap.  Frankel,  I.  c.  451) 
coiTCspond  in  a  singular  manner  with  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  Essenes  are  said  to  have 
been  divided  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §10) ;  and  the 
periods  of  probation  observed  in  the  two  cases'olfcr 
similar  coincidences. 

8 .  But  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of 
Esscnism  as  a  S3'stem,  and  combined  to  discoui-age 
it.  They  shrank  with  an  mstinctive  dread  from 
the  danger  of  oouiecting  asceticism  with  spiritual 
powei',  and  cherished  the  great  truth  whicli  lay  in 
the  saying  "  Doctrine  is  not  in  heaven."  The 
miraculous  energy  which  wfis  attributed  to  mystics 
was  rei^ai'dod  by  them  ruther  as  a  source  of  sus- 
picion tliaii  of  respect;  and  theosojiliic  speculations 
werecundemiH'd  with  empliaUc  clisiiiictiiess  (Knuiltel, 
Mviudsschrift,  iKfilJ,  pp.  (12  if.,  cs,  71). 
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9.  T^he  character  of  Essenism  limited  its  spread. 
Out  of  Palestine,  Levitical  puiity  was  impossible, 
for  the  very  land  was  impure ;  and  thus  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  case  was 
different  in  Egypt,  where  Judaism  assumed  a  new 
shape  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  Greece. 
Here  the  original  form  in  which  it  was  moulded 
was  represented  not  by  direct  copies,  but  by  ana- 
logous forms ;  and  the  tendency  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Essenes  found  a  fresh  development  in  the 
pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeutae.  These  Alex- 
audiine  mystics  abjured  the  practical  labours  which 
rightly  belonged  to  the  Essenes,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  iimer  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  law 
naturally  led  them  to  substitute  a  spiiitnal  for  a 
literal  interpretation ;  and  it  was  their  object  to 
ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  labour,  and  then 
to  satisfy  its  requirement-s  by  absolute  devotion. 
The  * '  whole  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was 
spent  in  mental  discipline."  Bodily  wants  were 
often  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom, 
and  "  moat  and  drink"  were  at  all  times  held  to  be 
unwoi-thy  of  the  light  (Philo,  Do  vit.  contempL  §4) . 

10.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  Essenism  in 
its  extreme  form  could  exercise  very  little  influence 
on  Christianity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it 
was  diametiically  opposed  to  the  Apostolic  teach- 
ing. The  dangers  which  it  involved  were  far 
more  clear  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they 
were  to  the  Jewish  doctors.  The  only  real  simi- 
larity betweeo  Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in 
the  common  element  of  true  Judaism ;  and  there 
is  little  excuse  for  modem  writers  who  follow  the 
error  of  Eusebius,  and  confound  the  society  of  the 
Therapeutae  with  Chnstian  brotherhoods.  Nation- 
,ally,  however,  the  Essenes  occupy  the  same  position 
as  that  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  personally 
called.  They  mark  the  close  of  the  old,  the 
longing  for  the  new,  but  in  this  case  without  the 
promise.  In  place  of  the  message  of  the  coming 
"  kingdom "  they  could  proclaim  only  individual 
purity  and  isolation.  At  a  later  time  traces  of 
Essenism  appear  in  the  Clementines,  and  the 
strange  account  which  Epiphanius  gives  of  the 
Osseni  {'OffcTTivoi)  appears  to  point  to  some  combina- 
tion of  Essene  and  pseudo-Christian  doctrines  {Haer. 
xix.).  After  the  Jewish  war  the  Essenes  disap^Dear 
from  histoiy.  The  character  of  Judaism  was  changed, 
and  ascetic  Pharisaism  became  almost  impossible. 

11.  The  original  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Essenes  have  been  ah-eady  noticed.  Of  modern 
essays,  the  most  original  and  impoi'tant  are  those 
of  Frankel  in  his  Zeitschrift,  1846,  pp.  441-461, 
and  Monatsschrift,  1853,  30  fT.,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  wider  view  of  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
Judenth.  ii  207  ff.  The  account  of  Hilgenfeld 
{Jud.  Apokalyptik.  245  fi'.)  is  interesting  and  inge- 
nious, but  essentially  one-sided  and  subsen'ient  to 
the  writer's  theory  (cf.  Volkmar,  Das  merte  B. 
Ezra,  60).     Gfriirer  {Philo,  ii.  299  ff.),  Dahne 

'  {Jud.'Alex,  Relig.-Philos.  i.  467  ff.),  and  Ewald 
{Gesch.  d.  Vblk.  Isr.  iv.  420  ff.),  all  contribute 
important  sketches  from  their  respective  jjoints  of 
view.  The  earlier  literature,  as  far  as  it  is  of  any 
value,  is  ^embodied  in  these  works,        [B.  F.  W.] 

ES'THER  Oript?,  the  planet  Vemts;  'Etr^^p), 
the  Persian  name  of  Hadassah,  daughter  of  Abi- 
hail  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite 
[MORDECAi,  and  cousin  of  Mordecai].  The  ex- 
planation of  her  old  name  Hadassah,  by  the  addition 
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of  her  new  name,  by  which  she  was  better  known, 
with  the  formula,  "ir}p&<  KS"!,  "that  is  Esther" 
(Est.  ii.  7),  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  usual  ad- 
dition of  the  modern  names  of  towns  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  27  ; 
Josh.  XV.  10,  &c.).  Esther  was  a  beautiful  Jewish 
maiden,  whose  ancestor  Kish  had  been  among,  the 
Ciiptives  led  away  from  Jerusalem  (part  of  which 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  Jehoiachin  was  taken  captive.  She  was  an 
orphan  without  father  or  mother,  and  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an 
office  in  the  household  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia, 
and  dwelt  at  "  Shushan  the  palace."  When  Vashti 
was  dismissed  from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fairesi 
virgins  of  the  Idngdom  had  been  collected  at  Shu- 
shan for  the  king  to  make  choice  of  a  successor  to 
her  from  among  them,  the  choice  fell  upon  Esther, 
and  she  was  crowned  queen  in  the  room  of  Vashti 
with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  The  king  was  not 
aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage ;  and  so, 
with  the  careless  profusion,  of  a  sensual  despot,  on 
the  representation  of  Haman  the  Agagite,  his  prime 
minister,  that  the  Jews  scattered  through  his  em- 
pire were  a  pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  full  power 
iind  authority  to  kill  them  all,  young  and  old, 
women  and  children,  and  take  possession  of  all  their 
property.  The  means  taken  by  Esther  to  avert 
this  great  calamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred, 
at  the  risk  of  her  own  Ute,  and  to  turn  upon 
Haman  the  destmction  he  had  plotted  against  the 
Jews,  and  the  success  of  her  scheme,  by  which  she  ■ 
changed  their  mourning,  fasting,  weeping,  and  wail- 
ing, into  light  and  gladness  ,and  joy  and  honour, 
and  became  for  ever  especially  honoured  amongst 
her  countrymen,  are  fully  related  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  The  feast  of  Purim,  i.  e.  of  Lots,  was 
appointed  by  Esther  and  Mordecai  to  be  kept  on  the 
14th  and  15th  of  the  month  Adar  (February  and 
March)  in  commemoration  of  this  gi-eat  deliverance. 
[PURiM.]  The  decree  of  Esther  to  this  effect  is  the 
last  thing  recorded  of  her  (v.  32).  The  continuous 
celebration  of  this  feast  by  the  Jews  to  the  present 
day  is  thought  to  be  a  strong  evidence  of  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  book.     [Esther,  Book  of.] 

The  questions  which  arise  in  attempting  to  give 
Esther  her  place  in  profane  histoi  y  ai*e — • 

I.  Who  is  Ahasuerus?  This  question  is  answered 
under  Ahasuerus,  and  the  reasons  there  given 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  Xerxes  the  sou 
of  Darius  Hystaspis, 

II.  The  second  inquiry  is,  who  then  was  Esther? 
Ai-tissona,  Atossa,  and  others  are  indeed  excluded 
by  the  above  decision ;  but  are  we  to  conclude  with 
Scaliger,  that  because  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes,  there- 
fore Esther  is  Amestris  ?  Surely  not.  None  of  the 
liistorical  particular's  related  by  Herodotus  concern- 
ing Amestris  make  it  possible  to  identify  her  with 
Esther.  Amestris  was  the  daughter  of  Otanes 
(Onophas  in  Ctesias),  one  of  Xerxes'  generals,  and 
brother  to  his  father  Darius  (Herod,  vii.  61,  82). 
Esther's  father  and  mother  had  been  Jews.  Ames- 
tris was  wife  to  Xerxes  before  the  Greek  expedition 
(Herod,  vii.  61),  and  her  sons  accompanied  Xerxes 
to  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  39),  and  had  all  three  come 
to  man's  estate  at  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  reign.  Darius,  the  eldest,  had  married 
immediately  after  the  return  from  Greece.  Esther 
did  not  enter  the  king's  palace  till  his  7th  year, 
just  the  time  of  Darius's  marriage.  These  objections 
are  conclusive,  without  adding  the  difference  of  cha" 

j  racter  of  the  two  queens.     The  truth  is  that  his- 
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lory  is  wholly  silent  both  about  Vashti  aiid  Esther. 
Herodotus  only  happens  to  mention  one  of  Xerxes' 
wives;  Scripture  only  mentions  two,  if  indeed 
either  of  them  were  wives  at  all.  But  since  we 
know  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Persian  kings 
before  Xerxes  to  have  several  wives,  besides  their 
concubines ;  that  Cyrus  had  several  (Herod,  iii.  3) ; 
that  Cambyses  had  four  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned, and  others  besides  (iii.  31,  32,  68);  that 
Smerdis  had  several  (ib.  68,  69) ;  and  that  Darius 
had  six  wives,  whose  names  are  mentioned  (ib. 
passim),  it  is  most  improbable  tliat  Xerxes  should 
have  been  content  with  one  wife.  Another  strong 
objection  to  the  idea  of  Esther  being  his  one  legiti- 
mate wife,  and  perhaps  to  her  being  strictly  his 
wife  at  all,  is  that  the  Pei-sian  kings  selected  their 
vnves  not  from  the  harem,  but,  if  not  foreign  prin- 
cesses, from  the  noblest  Persian  families,  either 
their  own  nearest  relatives,  or  from  one  of  the  seven 
great  Persian  houses.  It  seems  therefore  natural 
to  conclude  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  was  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but 
that  a  special  honour,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may 
have  been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before  her,  as 
the  favourite  concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose 
offspring,  however,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have 
succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne.  This  view,  which 
seems  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  manners  of  the  Persian  court,  removes 
all  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  history  of  Esther 
with  the  scanty  accounts  left  us  by  profane  authors 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  on  the  charactei'  of 
Esther  as  given  in  the  Bible.  She  appears  there  as 
a  woman  of  deep  piety,  faith,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  caution,  combined  with  resolution ;  a  dutiful 
daughter  to  her  adoptive  father,  docile  and  obedient 
to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  share  the  king's 
favour  with  him  for  the  good  -of  the  Jewish  people. 
That  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and,  as  far  as  her 
situation  made  it  possible^  a  good  wife  to  the  king, 
her  continued  influence  over  him  for  so  long  a  time 
waiTants  us  to  infer.  And  there  must  have  been  a 
singular  grace  and  charm  in  her  aspect  and  manners, 
since  she,"  obtained  favour  in  the  sight  of  all  that 
looked, upon  her"  (ii.  15).  That  she  was  raised 
up  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to  avert 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  afford 
them  protection,  and  forward  their  wealth  and 
peace  in  their  captivity,  is  also  manifest  from  the 
Hcripture  account.  But  to  impute  to  her  the  senti- 
ments put  into  her  mouth  by  the  apocryphal  author 
of  ch.  xiv.,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty  because  of 
the  death  of  Haman  and  his  sons,  and  the  second 
day's  slaughter  of  the  Jews'  enemies  at  Shushan, 
IS  utterly  to  ignore  the  mannei-s  and  feelings  of  her 
age  and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the  standard 
of  Christian  morality  in  our  own  age  and  country 
instead.  In  fact  the  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative  ■  afford  a  striking  con- 
trast, both  with  the  forced  and  florid  amplifications 
of  the  jipocryphal  additions,  and  with  the  senti- 
ments of  some  later  commentators.  It  may  be 
convenient  to  add  that  the  3rd  year  of  Xerxes  was 
H.c.  4H)i,  his  7th,  479,  and  his  12th,  474  (Clinton, 
F.  //.),  and  that  the  simultaneous  battles  of  Platoea 
and  Myciile,  which  frightened  Xerxes  from  Sardis 
(Diod.  Sic.  xi.  §36)  to  Siisa,  happened,  according  to 
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Prideaux  and  Clinton,  in  September  of  his  7th  3'ear. 
For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  identity  of  Esther,  and 
different  views  of  the  subject,  see  Prideaux's  Covr 
nexion,  i.  236,  243,  297,  sqq.,  and  Petav,  de  doctr. 
temp.  xii.  27,  28,  who  malte  Esther  wife  of 
Artaxerxes  Lon^m.,  following  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6, 
as  he  followed  the  LXX.  and  the  apocryphal  Esther ; 
J.  Scalig.  (de  emend,  temp.  vi.  591 ;  Animadv, 
Euseh.  100)  making  Ahasuerus,  Xerxes ;  Usher 
(Annal.  Vet.  Test.)  making  him  Darius  Hystaspis ; 
Loftus,  Chaldaea,  &c.  ll^usebius  {Canon.  Chron, 
338,  ed.  Mediol.)  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Aj  taxerxes 
Longim.,  on  the  score  of  the  silence  of  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  adopts  that  of  Ariaxeixfs 
Mnemon,  following  the  Jews,  who  make  Darius 
Codomanus  to  be  the  same  as  Darius  Hystaspis, 
and  the  son  of  Ailaxerxes  by  Esther !  It  is  most 
observable  that  all  Petavius's  and  Prideaux's  ari^ni- 
ments  against  Scaliger's  view  apply  solely  to  the 
statement  that  Esther  is  Amestris,         [A.  C.  H.T 

ES'THER,  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been 
written  late  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early  in  that 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  author  is 
not  known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been 
Mordecai  himself.  The  minute  details  given  of  the 
great  banquet,  of  the  names  of  the  chamberlains  and 
eunuchs,  and  Haman's  wife  and  sons,  and  of  the 
customs  and  regulations  of  the  palace,  betoken 
that  the  author  lived  at  Shushan,  and  probably  at 
court,  while  his  no  less  intimate '  acquaintince 
with  the  most  private  affairs  both  of  Esther  and 
Mordecai  well  suits  the  hypothesis  of  the  lattoi- 
being  himself  the  waiter.  It  is  also  in  itself  pio- 
bable  that  as  Daniel,  Ezi-a,  and  Nehemiah,  who 
held  high  offices  under  the  Pereian  kings,  wrote  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  their  nation,  in  which  they 
took  a  leading  part,  so  Mordecai  should  have  re- 
corded the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Esther  like- 
wise. The  temiination  of  the  book  with  the  meu- 
tion  of  Mordecai's  elevation  and  government,  agrees 
also  well  with  this  view,  which  has  the  fuvthei- 
sanction  of  many  greiit  names,  as  Aben  Ezra,  and 
most  of  the  Jews,  Vatablus,  Carpzovius,  and  many 
others.  Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men 
of  the  great  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant 
that  Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scrip 
ture,  which  he  probably  did,  bringing  it,  and  per- 
haps the  book  of  Daniel,  with  him  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  book  of  Esther  appears  in  a  diffei-ent  fomi 
in  the  LXX.,°  and  the  translations  therefrom, 
from  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  In  speaking  of  it  we  shall  fii-st  speak  of  the 
canonical  book  found  in  Hebrew,  to  which  also  the 
above  observations  refer;  and  next  of  the  Gx-eek 
book  with  its  apocryphal  additions.  The  canonical 
Esther  then  is  placet!  among  the  hagiographa  or 
d''3''iri3  by  the  Jews,  aud  in  that  fii-st  portion  of 
them  winch  they  call  the  five  volumes,  ni?JD.  It 
is  sometimes  emphatically  called  Megillah,  without  , 
other  distinction,  and  was  held  in  such  high  repute 
by  the  Jews  that  it  is  a  saying  of  Maimonidcs  that 
in  the  days  of  Messiah  the  prophetic  and  hagio- 
graphical  books  will  pass  away,  excnpt  the  book  of 
ICsther,  which  will  remain  with  the  Pentateuch. 
This  book  is  lead  through  by  the  Jews  in  their 
synagogues  at  the  feast  of  Pncim,  wlifn  it  was,  and 


"  It  is  not  intended  by  this  I'xpression  to  imply    The  tcnn  I, XX.  is  used  to  indicate  the  whole  Greek 
that  the  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  (ireok    volume  us  wc  now  h;ivc  it. 
were  also  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  additions. 
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is  still  in  some  synagogues,  the  custom  at  the  men- 
tion of  Ilanian'b  name  to  hiss,  and  stamp,  and 
clench  the  fist,  and  cry,  Let  his  name  be  blotted 
out,  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot.  It  i-s  said 
also  that  the  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  are  read 
in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired  at  the 
same  instant  of  time.  Even  in  writing  the  names 
of  Haman's  sons  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  vei-ses  of 
Esth.  ix.,  the  Jewish  scribes  have  contrived  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  of  the  race  of  Haman,  For. 
these  ten  names  are  written  in  three  perpendicular 
columns  of  3,  3,  4,  as  if  they  were  hanging  upon 
three  parallel  cords,  three  upon  each  cord,  one 
above  another,  to  represent  the  hanging  of  Haman's 
sons  (Stehelin's  Rabbin.  Literat.  vol.  il.  p.  349). 
The  Targum  of  Esth.  ix.,  in  Walton's  Polyglott,*' 
inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the  exact  position 
occupied  by  Haman  and  his  sons  on  the  gallows, 
the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween each ;  according  to  which  they  all  hung  in 
one  line,  Haman  at  the  top,  and  his  ten  sons  at 
intervals  of  half  a  cubit  under  him.  It  is  added 
that  Zeresh  and  Haman's  seventy  surviving  sons  fled, 
and  begged  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  in  evi- 
dent allusion  to  Ps.  cix.  9,  10.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  book  that  the 
name  of  God  does  not  once  occur  in  it.  Some  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  teachers  were  somewhat  stag- 
gered at  this,  but  others  accounted  for  it  by  saying 
that  it  was  a  transcript,  under  Divine  inspiration^ 
from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Medes  and  Pei-sians,  and 
that  being  meant  to  be  read  by  heathen,  the  Sacred 
name  was  wisely  omitted.  Baxter  (^Saint's  Rest, 
pt.  iv.  ch.  iii.)  speaks  of  the  Jews  using  to  cast  to 
the  ground  the  book  of  Esther,  because  the  name  of 
God  was  not  in  it.  But  Wolf  {B.  H.  pt.  ii. 
p.  90)  denies  this,  and  says  that  if  any  such  custom 
prevailed  among  the  Oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed  by  Sandys,  it  must  have  been  rather  to 
express  their  hatred  of  Haman.  Ceitain  it  is  that 
this  book  was  always  reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon, 
and  is  named  or  implied  in  almost  every  enumera- 
tion of  the  books  composing  it,  from  Josephus 
downwards.  Jerome  mentions  it  by  name  in  the 
Prolog.  (tuL,  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulinus,  and  in  the 
preface  to  Esther;  as  does  Augustine,  de  Civit.  Dei, 
and  de  Doctr.  Christ.,  and  Origen,  as  cited  by 
Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  25),  and  many  othei-s. 
Some  modern  commentatoi-s,  both  English  and 
German,  have  objected  to  the  contents  of  the  book 
as  improbable  ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  Diodorus  Sic. 
relates,  that  Xei-xes  put  the  Medians  foremost  at 
Thermopylae  on  purpose  that  they  might  be  all 
killed,  because  he  thought  they  were  not  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  their  national  supremacy,  it 
is  surely  not  incredible  that  he  should  have  given 
permission  to  Haman  to  destroy  a  few  thousand 
strange  people  like  the  Jews,  who  were  represented 
to  be  injurious  to  his  empire,  and  disobedient  to  his 
laws.  Nor  again,  when  we  remember  what  Hero- 
dotus relates  of  Xerxes  in  respect  to  promises  made 
at  banquets,  can  we  deem  it  incredible  that  he 
should  pei*foi"m  his  promise  to  Esther  to  revei"se 
the  decree  in  the  only  way  that  seemed  practicable. 
It  is  likely  too  that  the  secret  friends  and  adherents 
of  Haman  would  be  the  persons  to  attack  tho  Jews, 
which  would  be  a  reason  why  Ahasuerus  would 
rather  rejoice  at  their  destruction.     In  all  other  re- 
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^  There  are  two  Targums  to  Esther,  both  of  late 
date.     See  Wolf's  Bibl.  Ilchr.  Pars  11,  1171-81. 

"  Dr.  W.  Lee  also  has  some  remarks  on  the  proof 
of  the  7m^o;iea;  character  of  the  book  derived  from 


spects  the  writer  shows  such  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  Persian  manners,  and  is  so  time  to  history 
and  chronology,  as  to  aflbi'd  the  strongest  internal 
evidences  to  the  truth  of  the  book.  The  casual 
way  in  which  the  author  of  2  Mace.  xv.  36  alludes 
to  the  feast  of  Puiim,  under  the  name  of  "  Mar- 
dochaeus's  day,"  as  kept  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Nicanor,  is  another  strong  testimony  in  its  favour, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  expression  of  Dr. 
Lee  (quoted  in  Whiston's  Josei^hus,  xi.  ch.  vi,), 
that  "  the  truth  of  this  histoiy  is  demonstrated  by 
the  feast  of  Purim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this 
veiy  day."  ^ 

The  style  of  wnting  is  remarkably  chaste  and 
simple,  and  the  naiTative  of  the  straggle  in  Esthei-'s 
mind  between  fear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  people, 
and  of  the  final  resoh-e  made  in  the  strength  of 
that  help,  which  was  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and 
fasting,  is  very  touching  and  beautiful,  and  witliout 
any  exaggeration.  '  It  does  not  in  the  least  sa^'our 
of  romance.  The ,  Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of 
Ezra  and  parts  of  the  Chronicles  ;  generally  pure, 
but  mixed  with  some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and 
some  of  Chaldaic  affinity,  which  do  not  occur  in  older 
Hebrew,  such  as  "ID^D^  1*^-13,  p.^^H?,  I^**!"!?*, 

In  short  it  is  just  what  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  a  work  of  the  age  which  the  book  of  Esther 
pretends  to  belong  to. 

As  regards  the  LXX.  version  of  the  book  (of 
which  there  are  two  texts,  called  by  Dr.  Fritzsche, 
A.  and  B.),  it  consists  of  the  canonical  Esther  with 
various  intei-polations  prefixed,  interspersed,*^  and 
added  at  the  close.  Read  in  Greek  it  makes  a 
complete  and  continuous  histoiy,  except  that  here 
and  there,  as  e.  g.  in  the  repetition  of  Mordecai's 
pedigree,  the  patch-work  betrays. itself.  The  chief' 
additions  are,  Mordecai's  pedigi-ee,  his  dream,  and 
his  appointment  to  sit  in  the  king's  gate,  in  the 
second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  prefixed.  Then,  in  the 
third  chapter,  a  pretended  copy  of  Artoxei'xes's 
decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  ad(Jed, 
wiitten  in  thorough  Greek  style,  a  prayer  of  Moi- 
decai  inserted  in  the  fourth  chapter,  followed  by  a 
prayer  of  Esther,  in  which  she  excuses  hereelf  for 
being  wife  to  the  uncircumcised  king,  and  denies 
having  eaten  anything  or  drunk  wine  at  the  table 
of  Haman  ;  an  amplification  of  v.  1-3  ;  a  pretended 
copy  of  Artaxerxes's  letter  for  reversing  the  previous 
decree,  also  of  manifestly  Greek  origin  in  ch.  viii., 
in  which  Haman  is  called  a  Macedonian,  and  is 
accused  of  having  plotted  to  transfer  the  empire 
fi-om  the  Pei-sians  to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpable 
proof  of  this  poi-tiou  having  been  composed  after 
the  ovei-throw  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Greeks  j 
and  lastly  an  addition  to  the  tenth  chapter,  in 
which  Mordecai  shows  how  his  dream  was  fulfilled 
in  the  events  that  had  happened,  gives  glory  to 
God,  and  prescribes  the  observations  of  the  feast  of 
the  14th  and  15th  Adar.  The  whole  book  is 
closed  with  the  following  entry: — *' In  the  foui-th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  and  Cleopatra, 
Dositheus,  who  s;iid  he  was  a  priest  and  Levitc, 
and  Ptolemy  his  son,  brought  this  epistle  ofPhurim, 
which  they  said  was  the  Kmie,  and  that  Lysiraachus, 
tlie  son  of  Ptolemy,  that  was  in  Jerusiilem,  had 
interpreted  it."  This  entry  was  apparently  in- 
tended to  give  authority  to  this  Greek  version  of 


the  feast  of  Purim,  as  well  as  on  other  points  {Inspir. 
nf  IL  S.  430,  sqq.j. 

*  ^  The  TarfJ^um   to   Esther   contains  other  copious 
embellishments  and  amplifications.     [Muri)I:;cai.] 
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EsTiiEK,  by  pretGuding  that  it  was  a  certified 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  original.  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  who  is  here  meant,*  began  to  reign 
IJ.C.  181.  Though,  however,  the  interpolations  of 
the  Greeic  copy  are  thus  manifest,  they  make  a 
■consistent  and  inteUigible  story.  But  the  Apocry- 
phal additions  as  they  are  inserted  in  some  editions 
of  tlie  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the  English  Bible,  are 
incomprehensible;  the  history  of  which  is  this: — 
When  Jerome  translated  the  boolc  of  Esther,  he 
first  gave  the  version  of  the  Hebrew  alone  as  being 
alone  authentic.  He  then  added  at  the  end  a  ver- 
sion in  Latin  of  those  several  passages  wliich  he 
found  in  the  LXX.,  anci  which  were  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  stating  where  each  passage  came  in,  and 
mai'king  them  all  with  an  obelus.  The  first  pas- 
sage so  given  is  that  which  fonns  the  continuation 
of  chapter  x.  (whidi  of  course  immediately  pre- 
cedes it),  ending  with  the  above  entry  about  Dosi- 
theus.  Having  annexed  this  couclusion,  he  then 
gives  the  Prooemium,  which  he  says  forms  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  beginning  with 
what  is  now  verse  2  of  chapter  xi. ;  and  so  pro- 
ceeds with  the  other  passages.  But  in  subsequent 
editions  all  Jerome's  explanatory  matter  has  been 
swept  away,  and  the  disjointed  portions  have  been 
printed  as  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  as 
if  they  formed  a  naiTative  in  continuance  of  the 
Canonical  book.  The  extreme  absurdity  of  this 
arrangement  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
chapter  xi.,  wliere  the  verse  (1),  which  closes  the 
whole  book  in  the  Greek  copies,  and^  in  St.  Jerome's 
Latin  translation,  is  actually  made  immediately  to 
precede  that  (ver.  2),  which  is  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  Prooemium.  As  regards  the  place  assigned 
to  Esther  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition,  and 
most  others,  it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job.  Its 
place  before  Job  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  order, 
Esther  there  closing  the  historical,  and  Job  begin- 
ning the  metrical  Megilloth.  Tobit  and  Judith 
have  been  placed  between  it  and  Nehemiah,  doubt- 
less' for  chronological  reasons.  But  in  the  very 
ancient  Codex  published  by  Tischendorf,  and  called 
C.  Friderico-Aiigiistamis,  Esther  immediately  fol- 
lows Nehemiah  (included  under  Esdras  B),  and 
precedes  Tobit.  This  Codex,  which  contains  the 
Apocryphal  additions  to  Esther,  was  copied  from 
one  written  by  the  martyr  Pamphilas  with  his  own 
hand,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  Esther,  and  is  ascribed 
by  the  editor  to  the  fourth  century. 

As  regards  the  motive  which  led  to  these  addi- 
tions, one  seems  evidently  to  have  been  to  supply 
what  was  thought  an  omission  in  the  Hebrew  hook, 
by  introducing  copious  mention  of  the  name  of  God. 
It  is  further  evident  from  the  other  Apocryphal 
books,  and  additions  to  Canonical  Scripture,  which 
appear  in  the  LXX.,  such  as  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Susannah,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  &c., 
that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  loved  to  dwell  upon  the 
events  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  especially 
upon  tlie  Divine  interpositions  in  their  behalf, 
probably  as  being  the  latest  manifestations  of  God's 
special  care  for  Israel.  Traditional  stories  would  be 
likely  to  be  current  among  them,  and  these  would 
\)e  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  committed  to  writing, 
with  additions  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writers. 
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The  most  popular  among  them,  or  those  which  had 
most  of  an  historical  basis,  or  which  were  wi'itteu 
by  men  of  most  weight,  or  whose  origin  was  lost 
in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  or  which  most  gi-ati- 
fied  the  national  feelings,  would  acquire  something 
of  sacred  authority  (especially  in  the  absence  of  real 
inspiration  dictating  fresh  Scnptures),  and  get  ad- 
mitted into  the  volume  of  Scripture,  less  rigidly 
fenced  by  the  Hellenistic  than  by  the  Hebrew  Jews. 
No  subject  would  be  more  likely  to  engage  the 
thoughte,  and  exercise  the  pens  of  such  writei-s, 
thaA  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  utter  de- 
struction by  the  intervention  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai,  and  the  overthrow  of  theii'  enemies  in  their 
stead.  Those  who  made  the  additions  to  the  He- 
brew naiTative  according  to  the  religious  taste  and 
feeling  of  their  own  times,  probably  acted  in  the 
same  spirit  as  other's  have  often  done,  who  have 
added  florid  architectural  oniaments  to  temples 
which  were  too  plain  for  their  own  coiTupted  taste. 
The  account  which  Josephus  follows  seems  to  have 
contained  yet  further  particular's,  as,  e.g.  the  name 
of  the  Eunuch's  servant,  a  Jew,  who  betrayed  the 
conspiracy  to  Mordecai ;  other  passages  from  the 
Persian  Chronicles  read  to  Ahasuerus,  besides  that 
relating  to  Mordecai,  and  amplifications  of  the  king's 
speech  to  Haman,  &c.  It  is  of  this  LXX.  vei"sion 
that  Athanasius  (^Fest.  Ji!pist.  39,  Oxf.  transl.) 
spoke  when  he  ascribed  the  book  of  Esther  to  the 
non-canonical  books ;  and  this  also  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  in  some  of  the  lists  of  the  Canonical 
books,  Esther  is  not  named,  as,  e.  g.  in  those  of 
Melito  of  Sai'dis  and  Gregory  Nizanzen,  unless  in 
these  it  is  included  under  some  other  book,  as 
Ruth,  or  Esdras  *"  (see  Whitaker,  Di^ut.  on  H. 
Scr.  Park.  Soc.  57,  58 ;  Cosins  on  the  Canon  of 
Scr.  49,  50).  Origen,  singularly  enough,  takes  a 
different  line  in  his  Ep.  to  Africanus  (Oper.  i.  14). 
He  defends  the  canonicity  of  these  Greek  additions, 
though  he  admits  they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew. 
His  sole  argument,  unworthy  of  a  great  scholai",  is 
the  use  of  the  LXX.  in  the  churches,  an  alignment 
which  embraces  equally  all  the  Apocryphal  books. 
Africanus,  in  his  Ep.  to  Origen,  had  made  the  being 
in  the  Hebrew  essential  to  canonicity,  as  Jerome 
did  later.  The  Council  of  Trent  pronounces  the 
whole  book  of  Esther  to  be  canonical,  and  Vata- 
blus  says  that  prior  to  that  decision  it  was  doubtful 
whether  or  no  Esther  was  to  be  included  in  the 
Canon,  some  authors  affirming,  and  some  denying 
it.  He  afterwards  qualifies  the  statement  by  saying 
that  at  all  events  the  seven  last  chaptei-s  were 
doubtful.  Sixtus  Senensis,  in  spite  of  tiie  decision 
of  the  Council,  speaks  of  these  additions,  after  the 
example  of  Jerome,  as  "  lacinias  hinc  inde  quo- 
rumdam  Scriptorum  temeritate  insertas,"  and 
thinks  that  they  are  chiefly  derived  from  Josephus, 
but  this  last  opinion  is  without  probability.  The 
manner  and  the  order  in  which  Josephus  cites 
them  (^Ant.  xi.  vi.")  show  that  thoy  had  al- 
ready in  his  days  obtained  currency  among  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  as  poitions  of  the  Book  of  Esther  ; 
as  we  know  from  the  way  in  which  he  cites  other 
Apocryphal  books  that  they  were  current  like- 
wise ;  with  others  which  are  now  lost.  For  it  was 
probably  from  such  that  Josephus  dei'ived  his  stories 


"  He  is  the  same  as  is  frequently  mentioned  in    was  also  a  common  name  for  Jews  at  that  time, 
1  Mace.  ;  c.  g.  x.  57,  xi.  12  ;   cf.  Joseph.  A.  J.  xiii. 
4,  §1,  5,  and  Clinton,  F.  B,  iii.  p.  393.     Dositheus 
seems  to  bo  a  Greek  version  of  Mattitbiah ;  rtult-mi' 


'  "  This  book  of  Esther,  or  sixth  of  Esdras,  as  it  is 
placed  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  copies  of  the 


Vulgate." — Lee's  Dissert,  on  2d  Esdras,  p.  25. 
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about  Moses,  about  SunbalUit,  and  the  temple  on 
Mount  Oerizim,  and  the  meeting  of  tlie  High-priust 
and  Alexander  the  Great;  But  these,  not  having 
happened  to  be  bound  up  with  the  LXX.,  perished. 
However,  the  marvellous  purity  with  which  the 
Hebrew'  Canon  has  been  presei-ved,  ujider  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  is  brought  out  into  very  strong 
liglit,  by  the  contrast  of  the  Greek  volume.  Nor 
is  it  uninteresting  to  observe  how  the  relaxation  of 
the  peculiarity  of  their  national  character,  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  implied  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  Greek  names,  seems  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  less  jealous,  and  con- 
sequently a  less  trustworthy  guardianship  of  then- 
great  national  treasure,  "  the  oracles  of  God." 

See  further,  Bishop  Cosins,  on  the  Canon  of 
H.S.;  Wolfs  Bibl.  liehr.  11,  88,  and  passi'm  ; 
Hotting.  Tkesaur.  494;  Walton,  Profei/.  ix.  §13  ; 
Whitaker,  Disput.  of  Script,  ch.  viii.  ;  Dr.  0.  F. 
Fritzsche,  Zusiitze  zum  Buche  Esther ;  Baumgarten 
da  Fide  Lib.  Esther,  &c.  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'TAM  (DD'-V  ;  ^Irav  ;  Etam).  1.  A  village 
(IVri)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified  only  in  the 
list  in  1  Chr.  iv.  I3"2  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  7) ;  but 
that  it  is  intentionally  introduced' appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  places  is  summed  as  live, 
though  in  the  parallel  list  as  four.  The  cities  of 
Simeon  appear  all  to  have  been  in  the  extreme  south 
of  the  country  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §22).  Dif- 
ferent from  this,  therefore,  was : — 

2.  A  place  in  Judah^  fortified  and  gamsoned  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6),  From  its  position  in 
this  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehem and  Tekoah ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities  which 
the  LXX.  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh.  xv.  60,  "  The- 
coa  and  Ephratha  which  is  Bethlehem,  Phagor  and 
Aitan  (Ethan)."  Reasons  ai-e  showTi  below  for 
believing  it  possible  that  this  may  have  been  the 
scene  of  Samson's  residence,  the  cliff  Etam  being 
one  of  the  numerous  bold  eminences  which  abound 
in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  spring  of  En- 
halc-ltore  one  of  those  abundant  fountains  which  have 
procured  for  Etam  its  chief  fame.  For  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  Josephus  {Ant.  viii. 
7,  §3)  and  the  Talmudists,  were  the  sources  of 
tlie  water  from  which  Solomon's  gardens  and  plea- 
suie-gi'ounds  were  fed,  and  Bethlehem  and  the 
Temple  supplied.     (See  Lightfoot,  on  John  v.) 

3.  A  name  occurring  in  the  lists  of  Judah's 
descendants  (1  Chr.  iv.  3),  but  probably  refeiTing 
to  the  place  namgd  above  (2),  Bethlehem  being 
mentioned  in  the  following  verse. 

E'TAM,  THE  ROCK  (DtO'-j;  V^D  ;  ^  TreVpa 
'HT<£/i,  for  Alex,  see  below;  Joseph.  AiVai' ; 
Petra,  and  silex,  Etam),  a  cliff  or  lofty  rock  (such 
seems  to  be  the  special  force  of /S'e^a'jinto  a  cleft, 
or  chasm  (P|''i?p  ;  A.  V.  "  top")  of  which,  Samson 
retired  after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  in 
revenge  for  their  burning  the  Timnite  woman  who 
was  to  have  been  his  wife  (Judg.  xv.  8,  11*"). 
This  natural  stronghold  (irerpa  S'  icrrlv  ox^pd, 
Jos.  A7it.  V.  8,  §8)  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
and  near  it,  probably  at  its  foot,  was  Lehi  or 
liamath-lehi,  and  En-hak-kore  (xv.  9,  14,  17,  19). 
These  names  have  all  vanished ;  at  any  rate  none 
of  them  have  been  yet  discovered  within  that  cora- 

"  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  text  of  this 
passage,  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  inserting  the 
MOrds  Trapa  tov  xeiM^Ppo^j  "  l^y  the  torrent,"  before 
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paratively  narrow  circle  to  which  Samson's  ex- 
ploits appear  to  have  been  confined.  Van  de 
Velde  (ii.  141)  would  identify  Lehl  with  Lekiyeh. 
a  short  distance  north  of  Beei-sheba,  but  this  has 
nothing  beyond  its  name  to  recommend  it.  The 
name  Etam,  howe^'■er,  was  held  by  a  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6),  and  which  from  other  sources  is- 
known  to  have  been  situated  in  the  extremely 
mieven  and  broken  country  round  the  modern 
JJrtas.  Here  is  a  fitting  scene  for  the  adventure 
of  Samson.  It  was  sufficiently  distant  from  Timnah 
to  have  seemed  a  safe  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Philistines,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  not  too 
far  for  them  to  reach  in  search  of  him  ;  for  even  at 
Bethlehem,  still  more  distant  from  Philistia,  they 
had  a  garrison,  and  that  in  the  time  of  their  great 
enemy  king  David.  In  the  abundant  springs  and 
the  numerous  eminences  of  the  district  round  Urtas, 
the  cliff  Etam,  Ramath-lehi,  and  En-hak-kore  may 
be  yet  discovered.  [G.] 

E'THAM.  [Exodus,  the,  p.  599.] 
E'THAN  (]n^«  ;  TaMv,  AlddiJ. ;  Ethan).  The 
name  of  several  persons.  1.  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
.  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  ex- 
celled by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31).  His  name  is  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  same  person  who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  is  mentioned — 
with  the  same  brothers  as  before — asasonof  Zerah, 
the  son  of  Judah.  [Darda  ;  Ezrahite.]  But 
being  a  son  of  Judah  he  must  have  been  a  different 
person  from 

2.  Sou  of  Kishi  or  Kushaiah  ;  a  Merarite  Levite, 
head  of  that  family  in  the  time  of  king  David 
(1  Chr,  vi.  44;  hebr.  29),  and  spoken  of  as  a 
"singer."  With  Heman  and  Asaph  the  heads  of 
the  other  two  families  of  Levites  Ethan  was  ap- 
pointed to  sound  with  cymbals  [xv.  17,  19).  From 
the  fact  that  in  other  passages  of  these  books  the 
three  names  are  given  as  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jeduthun,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  two 
names  both  belonged  to  the  one  man,  or  are  iden- 
tical ;  but  there  is  no  direct  eVidence  of  this,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  to  show  that  Ethan  the  singer  was 
the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  though  it  is 
a  curious  coincidence  that  there  should  be  two  per- 
sons named  Heman  and  Ethan  so  closely  connected 
in  two  different  tribes  and  walks  of  life. 

3.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  42,  heb.  27).  In  the 
reversed  genealogy  of  the  Gershonites  (ver.  21  of 
this  chap.)  Joah  stands  in  the  place  of  Ethan  as  the 
son  of  Zimmah. 

ETHANIM.     [Months.] 

ETHBAAL  (PV^nftf ;  'Ed&da\  ;  Joseph.  '106- 
j8aA.os- ;  Ethhaal),  king  of  Sidon  and  father  of 
Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  31).  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  13,  §1)  represents  him  as  king  of  the 
Tyrians  as  well  as  the  Sidouians.  We  may  thus 
identify  him  with  Eithobalus  (Et0iiJj8a\os),  noticed 
by  Menander  (Joseph,  c.  A.pion.  i.  18),  a  priest  of 
Astarte,  who,  after  having  assassinated  Pheles, 
usurped  the  throne  of  Tyre  for  32  years.  As  50 
years  elapsed  between  the  deaths  of  Hiram  and 
Pheles,  the  date  of  Ethbaal's  reign  may  be  given 
as  about  B.C.  940-908.     The  variation  in  the  name 

the  mention  of  the  rock.  In  ver.  11  the  reailintj 
iiLjices  with  the  Hebrew. 
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is  easily  explained  ;  Ethbaal  =  «)i7A  Baal;  Ithobalus 
(^yniPlN)  =  Baal  with  him,  which  is  preferable 
in  point  of  sense  to  the  other.  The  position  which 
Ethbaal  held  explains,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  idola- 
trous zeal  which  Jezebel  displayed.  [W,  L.  B.] 
E'THER  Ony ;  'ledic,  'ue4p,   Alex.  'A</)e>, 

BeOe'p  ;  Ether,  Athar),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
in  the  low  country,  the  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  42) 
allotted  to  Simeon  (xix.  7).  In  the  pai-allel  list 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1  Ghr.  iv.  32,  Tociien 
is  substituted  for  Ether.  In  his  Onomasticon 
Eusebius  mentions  it  twice,  as  Ether  and  as  Jether 
(in  the  latter  case  confounding  it  with  Jattir,  a 
city  of  piiests  and  containing  friends  of  David  during 
his  troubles  under  Saul).  It  was  then  a  considerable 
place  (tttiijLtn  fieyla-TT)),  retaining  the  name  of  Jethira 
or  Etera,  very  near  Malatha  in  the  interior  of  the 
district  of  Daroma,  that  is  in  the  desert  country  below 
Hebron  and  to  the  east  of  Beersheba.  Tlje  name  of 
Ether  has  not  yet  been  identified  with  any  existing 
remains ;  but  Van  de  Velde  heard  of  a  Tel  Athar 
in  this  direction  (^Memoir,  311).  [G.] 

ETHIO'PIA  {m^-,  AWioTrla;  Aethiopia). 
The  country,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  de- 
scribed as  "Aethiopia"  and  theHebrews  as  "Gush," 
lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  modern  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kor- 
dofan,  and  northern  Abyssinia,  and  in  its  more 
definite  sense  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  branches  of  the 
Nile  to  the  border  of  Egypt.  The  only  direction 
in  which  a  clear  boundary  can  be  fixed  is  in 
the  N.,  where  Syene  marked  tjie  division  between 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10):  in  other  direc- 
tions the  boundaries  can  be  only  generally  described 
as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan  desert  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on  the  S. 
Tho  name  *'  Ethiopia"  is  probably  an  adaptation  of 
the  native  Egyptian  name  "  Ethaush,"  which  bears 
a  tolerably  close  resemblance  to  the  gentile  form 
"Acthiops;"  the  Greeks  themselves  regarded  it  as 
expressive  of  a  dark  'complexion  (from  a70w,  **  to 
burn,"  and  fiJij/,  "a  countenance").  TheHebrews 
transfonned  the  ethnical  designation  *'  Gush"  into  a 
territorial  one,  restricting  it,  however,  in  the  latter 
sense  to  the  African  settlements  of  the  Gushite  race. 
[Gush.]  The  Hebrews  do  not  appeal*  to  have  had 
much  practical  acquaintance  with  Ethiopia  itself, 
though  the  Ethiopians  were  well  known  to  them 
through  their  intercourse  with  Egypt.  They  were, 
however,  perfectly  aware  of  its  position  (Ez.  xxix, 
10) ;  and  they  describe  it  as  a  well-watered  country 
lying  "by  the  side  of"  (A.  V.  "beyond")  the 
waters  of  Gush  (Is.  xviii.  1 ;  Zeph.  iii.  10),  being 
ti-a^'crscd  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  by 
the  Astaboras  or  Ihcazze.  The  Nile  descends  with 
a  rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its  course,  forming  a 
series  of  cataracts :  its  violence  seems  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  words  of  Is.  xviii.  2,  "  whose  land  the 
rivers  have  spoiled."  The  Hebrews  seem  also  to 
have  been  aware  of  its  tropical  cliaracteristics,  the 
words  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  land  shadowing 
with  wings"  (Is.  xviii.  1),  admitting  of  the  sense 
"  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  both  sides,"  the  shadows 
fall  iugtowards  tho  north  and  south  at  dilTerent  periods 
of  the  year — a  feature  which  is  noticed  by  many 
early  writers  (conip.  the  expression  in  Strabo,  ii. 
p.  IcSo,  afi<l>l(rKioi ;  Virg.  Eel.  x.  68 ;  Plin.  ii.  75). 
The  papyrus  boats  ( '*  vcshuI.s  of  bulruslies,"  Is.  xviii. 
2),  which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  tlie  navigation 
of  the  Upper  Niln,  admitting  of  being  carried  on 
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men*s  backs  when  necessary,  were  regarded  as  a 
characteiistic  feature  of  the  countiy.  The  Hebrews 
carried  on  commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its 
"merchandise"  (Is.  xlv.  14)  consisting  of  ebony, 
ivory,  frankincense  and  gold  (Herod,  iii.  97,  114), 
and  precious  stones  (Job  xxviii.  19;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  6,  §5).  The  country  is  for  the  most  jmii 
mountainous,  the  ranges  gradually  increasing  in 
altitude  towards  the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8000  feet  in  Abyssinia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  race 
(Gen.  X.  6),  and  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  a 
dark-complexioned  (Jer.  xiii.  23)  and  stalwart  race 
(Is.  xlv.  14,  "men  of  stature;"  xviii.  2,  for 
"scattered,"  substitute  "tall").  Their  stature  is , 
noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20, 114),  as  well  as  their 
handsomeness.  Not  improbably  the  latter  quality 
is  intended  by  the  temi  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  rendered  "  peeled,"  but  which  rather  moans 
"  fine-looking."  Their  appearance  led  to  their  being 
selected  as  attendants  in  royal  households  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7).  The  Ethiopians  are  on  one  occasion 
coupled  with  the  Arabians,  as  occupying  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Ghr.  xxi.  16) ;  but  elsewhere 
they  are  connected  with  African  nations,  particularly 
Egypt  (Ps.  Ixyiii.  31 ;  Is.xx.  3,4,  xliii.  3,  xlv.  14), 
Phut  (Jer.  xlvi.  9),  Lub  and  Lud  (Ez.  xxx. !')),  and 
the  Sukkiims  (2  (jhr.  xii.  3).  They  were  divided 
into  various  tribes,  of  which  the  Sabaeans  were  the 
most  powerful.     [Seba;  SuKKiiM.] 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  uu- 
frequently  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same 
sovereign.  The  first  Egyptian  king  who  governed 
Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  12th  dynasty,  named 
Osirtasen  I.,  the  Sesostris  of  Herod,  ii.  110.  Duiing 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  the  13th 
dynasty  retired  to  the  Ethiopian  capital,  Napatn; 
and  again  we  find  the  kings  of  the  18th  and  19th 
dynasties  exercising  a  supremacy  over  Ethiopia,  and 
erecting  numerous  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist  at  Semneh,  Amada,  Soleh,  Aboosimbel,  and 
Jebel  Berhel.  The  tradition  of  the  successful  ex- 
pedition of  Moses  against  the  Ethiopians,  recorded 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  10),  was  doubtless  founded  on 
the  general  superiority  of  the  Egyptians  over  tht; 
Ethiopians  at  that  period  of  their  history.  The 
22nd  dynasty  still  held  sway  over  Ethiopia,  as  we 
find  Ethiopians  forming  a  portion  of  Shishak's  anny 
(2  Ghr.  xii,  3),  and  his  successor  Osorkon  apparently 
described  as  Zei'ah  "  the  Ethiopian "  (2  Ghr.  xiv. 
9),  The  kings  of  the  25th  dynasty  were  certainly 
Ethiopians,  who  ruled  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  at  one  period  Lower  Egypt  also,  from  their 
noiihern  capital,  Napata.  Two  of  these  kings  are 
connected  with  sacred  history,  viz.,  So,  probably 
Sebichus,  who  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshca  king  of 
Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  4),  and  Tirhakah,  or  Tarcus,  who 
advanced  against  Sennacherib  in  aid  of  Hezekiah  king 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  9).  The  prophets  appear  to 
refer  to  a  subjection  of  Ethiopia  by  the  Assyrians 
as  occurring  about  this  period  (Is.  xx.  4),  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  capture  of  Thebes  at  a  time  when  the 
Ethiopians  were  among  its  defenders  (Nah.  iii.  8, 9). 
Wo  iind,  in  confinnation  of  these  notices,  that  Esai'- 
haddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyritin  inscriptions  to  have 
conquered  both  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Cambyses  advanced  against 
Meroe  and  subdued  it;  but  tho  Persian  rule  did  not 
take  any  root  there,  nor  did  the  influence  of  the 
Ptolemies gnnerallyextend  beyond  northern  Ethiopia. 
Shortly  before  our  Saviour's  birth,  n  native  dynasty 
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of  females,  holding  tlie  official  title  of  Candaco  (Plin. 
vi.  35),  held  sway  in  Ethiopia,  and  even  resisted  the 
advance  of  the  Roman  arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen 
noticedin  Actsviii.27.  [Candace.]    [W.  L.  B.] 

ETH'MA  (ZB/xi,  Alex.  Noo/xti  ;  Nobei),  1  Esd. 
[x.  35 ;  apparently  a  corrnption  of  Nebo  in  the 
paiuUel  list  of  Ezra  x.  43. 

ETH'NAN  (t:nx  ;  'EirBavdi^,  Alex.  'EvflaSi ; 
Etknan),  a  descendant  of  Judah ;  one  of  the  sons 
of  Helah  the  wife  of  Ashur,  "  the  father  of  Tekoa  " 
(1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

ETH'NI  (»3nX  ;  'ASavl,  Alex.  'Adavei ; 
Athanai),  a  Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  41 ; 
Heb.  26). 

EUBU'LUS  (Efi/SouXos),  a  Christian  at  Rome 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

EUEE'GETES  (Eiepy^T-ns,  a  benefactor; 
Ptolemaeus  Euergetes)^  a  common  surname  and 
title  of  honour  (cf.  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  506  C,  and 
StjiUb.  ad  loc.)  in  Greek  states,  conferred  at  Athens 
by  a  public  vote  (Dem.  p.  475),  and  so  notorious 
as  to  pass  into  a  proverb  (Luke  xxii.  25).  The  title 
Wiis  borne  by  two  of  the  Ptolemies,  Ptol.  III., 
Euergetes  I.,  B.C.  247-222,  and  Ptol.  VII.,  Euer- 
getes  II.,  B.C.  (170)  146-117.  The  Euergetes  men- 
tioned in  the  prologue  to  Eoclesiasticus  has  been 
identified  with  each  of  these,  according  to  the  different 
views  taken  of  the  history  of  the  book.  [Eccle- 
siASTicus ;  Jesus  soh  op  Sieach.]    [B.  F.  W.] 

EU'MENES  II.  (Eii^eV?)s),  king  of  Pergamus, 
succeeded  his  father  Attains  I.,  B.C.  197,  from 
whom  he  inherited  the  favour  and  alliance  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
he  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the 
growing  republic;  and  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia 
(B.C.  190)  commanded  his  contingent  in  person 
(Just.  xxxi.  8,  5 ;  App.  Syr,  34).  After  peace 
was  made  (B.C.  189)  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  claim 
the  reward  of  his  loyalty ;  and  the  Senate  confen-ed 
on  him  the  provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia 
(with  some  exceptions),  Phiygia,  Lycaonia,  and 
the  Thraciau  Chersonese  (App.  Syr.  44 ;  Polyb. 
xxii.  7  ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  56).  His  influence  at  Rome 
continued  uninterrupted  till  the  war  with  Perseus, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entei'tained  treason- 
able correspondence  (Liv.  xxiv.  24,  25)  ;  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Perseus  (B.C.  167)  he  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
remove.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  must  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  159. 

The  large  accession  of  territory  which  was 
granted  to  Eumenes  from  the  fonner  dominions  of 
Antiochus  is  mentioned  1  Mace.  viii.  8,  but  the 
present  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  offers 
insupeiuble  difficulties.  "The  Romans  gave  him," 
it  is  said,  "  the  country  of  India  and. Media,  and 
Lydia  and  parts  of  his  (Antiochus)  fairest  countries 
(a7ri>  Tuy  /caW.  x^P'^^  avr  o  v)."  Various  con- 
jectures have  been  proposed  to  remove  these  obvious 
eiTors ;  but  though  it  may  be  reasonably  allowed 
thnt  Mysia  may  have  stood  originally  for -Media 
CDD  for  *1D,  Michaelis),  it  is  not  equally  easy  to 
e.splain  the  origin  of  x^pav  t^  *lvhiK)]v.     It  is 
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barely  possible,  that  'Ij'Switji'  may  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  'luvMiiv  after  W7)ilaii  was  already 
established  in  the  text.  Other  explanations  arc 
given  by  Grimm,  Exeg.  Handb.  ad  loo. ;  Werns- 
dorf,  Be  fide  Libr.  Mace.  p.  50  ff.,  but  they  have 
little  plausibility.  [B.  F.  W.] 

EU'NATAN  (EvvaTiu,  Alex,  '^.^vaeiv ;  En- 
nagam),  1  Esd.  viii.  44.     [Elnatiian.] 

EUNI'CE  {EMkti),  mother  of  Timotheus, 
2  Tim.  i.  5  ;  there  spoken  of  as  possessing  imfeigned 
faith  ;  and  desci-ibed  in  Acts  xvi.  1,  as  a  yuvii 
'lovSaiairtaT-f].  [H.  j\."l 

EUNUCH  (D»"1D  ;  dfovxas,  BXaSlas  ;  spado , 
variously  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "eunuch,"  "officer," 
and  "  chamberlain,"  apparently  as  though  the  word 
intended  a  class  of  attendants  who  were  not  always 
mutilated)."    The  original  Hebrew  word  (root  Arab. 

ijMyjiM,  impotens  esse  ad  venerem,  Gesen.  s.  v.) 
clciuiy  implies  the  incapacity  which  mutilation  in- 
volves, and  perhaps  includes  all  the  classes  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  xix.  12,  not  signifying,  as  the 
Greek  evvovxos,  an  office  merely.  The  law,  Deut. 
xxiii.  1  (comp.  Lev.  xxii.  24),  is  repugnant  to  thus 
treating  any  Israelite ;  and  Samuel,  when  describing 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king  (1  Sam.  viii. 
15,  marg.),  mentions  "  his  eunuchs,"  but  does  not 
say  that  he  would  make  "  their  sons"  such.  This, 
if  we  compare.  2  K.  xx.  18,  Is.  .xxxix.  7,  possibly 
,  imphes  that  these  persons  would  be  foreigner's.  It 
was  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  East  thus  to  treat 
captives  (Herod,  iii.  49,  vi.  32),  not  only  of  tender 
age  (when  a  non-development  of  beard,  and  feminine 
mould  of  limbs  and  modulation  of  voice  ensues),  but, 
it  should  seem,  when  past  puberty,  which  there 
occure  at  an  early  age.  Physiological  considerations 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  in  the  latter  case  a 
remnant  of  animal  feeling  is  left ;  which  may  explain 
Ecclus.  XX.  4,  XXV.  20  (comp.  Juv.  vi.  366,  and 
Mart.  -vi.  67 ;  Philostr.  ApoU.  Tyan.  i.  37  ;  Ter. 
Eun.  iv.  3,  24),  where  a  sexual  function,  though 
fruitless,  is  implied.  Busbequins  [Ep.  iii.  122, 
Ox.  1660)  seems  to  ascribe  the  absence  or  presence 
of  this  to  the  total  or  pai-tial  character  of  the 
mutilation  ;  but  modern  surgery  would  rather  assign 
the  earher  or  later  period  of  the  operation  as  the 
real  explanation.  It  is  total  among  modern  Turks 
(Tournefort,  ii.  8,  9,  10,  ed.  Par.  1717,  tallies  a 
fleur  de  ventre)  ;  a  precaution  aiising  from  mixed 
ignorance  and  jealousy.  The  "officer"  Potiphar 
(Gen.  x.xxvii.  36,  xxxix.  1,  marg.  "eunuch")  was 
an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and  was  the  "captain 
of  the  guard  ;"  and  in  the  Assyrian  monuments  an 
eunuch  often  appears,  sometimes  armed,  and  in  a 
warlike  capacity,  or  as  a  scribe,  noting  the  number 
of  heads  and  amount  of  spoil,  as  receiving  the  pri- 
soners, and  even  as  officiating  in  rehgious  cere- 
monies (Layard,  Niiiexeh,  ii.  324-6,  334).  A  bloated 
beardless  face  and  double  chin  is  there  their  con- 
ventional type.  Chardin  {Voyages  en  Perse,  ii. 
283,  ed.  Amsterd.  1711)  speaks  of  eunuchs  having 
a  harem  of  their  own.  If  Potiphar  had  become 
such  by  operation  for  disease,  by  accident,  or  even 
by  malice,  such  a  marriage  seems,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Eastern  notions,  supposable.''  (See  Grotius 
on  Deut.  xxiii.  1 ;  comp.  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arab. 


'  So  Whiston,  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10,  §2,  note. 

^  The  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Joseph  was  made  a 
Gunuch  on  his  first  introduction  to  Egypt ;  and  yet 
the  accusation  of  Potiphar's  wife,  his  marriage  and 


the  birth  of  his  children,  are  related  subsequently 
without  any  explanation.  See  Targum  Pseudojon. 
on  Gen.  xxxix.  1,  xli.  50,  and  the  details  given  at 
xxxix.  13. 
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i.'290.)  Nor  is  it  wholly  repugnant  to  that  bar- 
barous social  standard  to  think  that  the  prospect 
of  rank,  honour,  and  royal  confideucc,  might  oven 
induce  parents  to  thus  treat  their  children  at  a  later 
age,  it"  they  showed  an  aptness  for  such  preferment. 
The  characteristics  as  regards  beard,  voice,  &c., 
might  then  perhaps  be  modified,  or  might  gradually 
follow.  The  Poti-pherah  of  Gen.  xli.  50,  whose 
daughter  Joseph  man-ied,  was  "  priest  of  On,"  and 
no  doubt  a  different  person. 

The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to 
Semiramis  (Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  6),  and  is  no  doubt 
as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  Eastern  despotism  itself. 
Their  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  mutes,  is  the 
ground  of  reliance  upon  them  (Clarke's  Travels, 
part  ii.  §1,  13  ;  Busbeq.  Ep.  i.  p.  33),  By  reason 
of  the  mysterious  distance  at  which  the  sovereign 
sought  to  keep  his  subjects  (Herod,  i.  99,  comp,  Esth, 
iv.  11),  and  of  the  malignant  jealousy  fostered  by 
the  debased  relation  of  the  sexes,  such  wretches, 
detached  from  social  interests  and  hopes  of  issue 
(especially  when,  as  commonly,  and  as  amongst  the 
Jews,  foreigners),  the  natural  slaves  of  either  sex 
(Esth.  iv.  5),  and  having  no  prospect  in  rebellion 
save  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest  props 
of  a  government  resting  on  a  seiTile  relation,  the 
most  complete  ^pyava  ifi^vxa  of  its  despotism  or 
its  lust,  the  surest  (but  see  Esth.  ii.  21)  guardians 
(Xenoph.  Cifrop.  vii.  5,  §15;  Herod,  viii.  105)  of 
the  monarch's  pers6n,  and  the  sole  confidential  wit- 
nesses of  his  unguarded  or  undigiiifiied  moments. 
Hence  they  have  in  all  ages  frequently  risen  to  liigh 
offices  of  trust.  Thus  the  "  chief  "*^  of  the  cup- 
bearers and  of  the  cooks  of  Pharaoh  were  eunuchs, 
as  being  near  his  person,  though  their  inferior  agents 
need  not  have  been  so  (Gen.  xl.  1).  The  complete 
assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  latterly'' 
of  Judah,  to  the  neighbouring  models  of  despotism, 
is  thaceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence  of  eunuchs 
(2  K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  xxiii.  11,  xxv.  19  ;  Is.  Ivi.  3,  4  ; 
Jer.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  ]9,  xxxviii.  7,  xli.  16,  lii.  25). 
Tliey  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two  relations,  either 
military  as  "  set  over  the  men  of  war,"  greater 
trustworthiness  possibly  counterbalancing  inferior 
courage  and  military  vigour,  or  associated,  as  we 
mostly  recognise  them,  with  women  and  children. 
We  find  i.he  Assyiian  Rab-Saris,  or  chief  eunuch 
(2  K.  xviii,  17),  employed  together  with  other  high 
officials  as  ambassador.  Similarly,  in  the  details  of 
the  travels  of  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  (p.  136),  we  find  a  eunuch  mentioned  as 
sent  on  occasion  of  a  state-maiTiage  to  negotiate, 
and  of  another  (p.  273)  who  was  the  Meheter,  or 
chamberlain  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was  always  near 
his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (comp.  Chardin,  iii,  37), 
and  of  another,  originally  a  Gcoi'gian  prisoner, 
who  officiated  as  supreme  jud'ge.  P'ryer  {Travels 
in  India  and  Persia,  1698)  and  Chardin  (ii. 
283)  describe  them  as  being  the  base  and  ready 
tools  of  licentiousness,  as  tyrannical  in  humour, 
and  pertinacious  in  the  authority  which  they  exer- 
cise;  Clarke  {^Travels  in  Europe,  he,  part  ii.  §1, 
p.  22),  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by  those  whom  it 
is  their  office  to  guard.     A  great  number  of  them 


"  Wilkinson  [Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  61)  denies  the  uso  of 
eunuchs  in  Ee"ypt.  Herodotus,  indeed  (ii.  92),  con- 
firms his  statement  as  regards  Egyptian  monogamy  ; 
but  if  this  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  kings,  they 
seemed  at  arty  vato  to  have  allowed  themselves 
concubines  [ib.  181).  From  the  general  beardless 
character  of  Egyptian  heads  it  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
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accompany  the  Shah  and  his  ladies  when  hunting, 
and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  death,  to  come 
within  two  leagues  of  the  field,  unless  the  king 
sends  an  eunuch  for  him.  So  eunuchs  run  before 
the  closed  arabahs  of  the  sultanas  when  abroad,  cry- 
ing out  to  all  to  keep  at  a  distance.  This  illustrates 
Esth.  i.  10,  13,  15,  16,  ii.  3,  B,  14.  The  moral 
tendency  of  this  sad  condition  is  well  known  to  be 
the  repression  of  courage,  gentleness,  shame,  and 
remorse,  the  development  of  malice,  and  often  of 
melancholy,  and  a  disposition  to  suicide.  The  fa- 
vourable desciiption  of  them  in  Xenojjhon  (/.  c)  is 
overcharged,  or  at  least  is  not  confirmed  by  modern 
observation.  They  ai*e  not  more  liable  to  disease 
than  others,  unless  of  such  as  often  follows  the  foul 
vices  of  which  they  are  the  tools.  The  operation 
itself,  especially  in  infancy,  is  not  more  .dangerous 
than  an  ordinary  amputation.  Chardin  (ii.  285) 
says  that  only  one  in  four  survives ;  and  Clot  Bey, 
chief  physician  of  the  Pasha,  states  that  two-thirds 
die.  Burckhardt,  therefore  {Nvh.  329),  is  mis- 
taken, when  he  says  that  the  operation  is  only  fatal 
in  about  two  out  of  a  hundj'cd  cases. 

It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  companions 
were  thus  treated,  in  fulfilment  of  2  K.  xx.  17,  18  ; 
Is.  xxxix.  7  ;  comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7.  The  court  of 
Herod  of  course  had  its  eunuchs  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi.  8,  §1,  XV.  7,  §4),  as  had  also  that  of  Queen 
Candace  (Acts  viii.  27).  Michaelis  (ii.  180)  regards 
them  as  the  proper  consequence  of  the  gi'oss  poly- 
gamy of  the  East,  although  his  further  remark  that 
they  tend  to  balance  the  sexual  disparity  which 
such  monopoly  of  women  causes  is  less  just,  since 
the  countries  despoiled  of  their  women  for  the  one 
purpose  ai'e  not  commonly  those  which  funiish  male 
children  for  the  other. 

In  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  Matt.  xix.  12 
the  first  is  to  be  ranked  with  other  examples  of 
defective  organisation,  the  last,  if  taken  literally,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  been  personally  exemplified  in 
Origen  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Bist.  vi.  8),  is  an  instance  of 
human  ways  and  means  of  ascetic  devotion  being 
valued  by  the  Jews  above  revealed  precept  (see 
Schottgen,  Bor.  Heh.  i.  159).  But  a  figurative 
sense  of  ^Ipovxos  (comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  32,  34)  is  also 
possible. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Esther  the  word  "  chamberlain  " 
(marg.  "eunuch")  is  the  constant  rendering  of 
D'*1D  ;  and  as  the  word  also  occurs  in  Acts  xii.  20 
and  Rom.  xvi.  23,  where  the  original  expressions 
are  very  different,  some  caution  is  required.  In 
Acts  xii.  20  rhv  ^ttI  toD  KOiravos  rov  PaffiKeas 
may  mean  a  "  chamberlain  "  merely.  Such  were 
persons  of  public  influence,  as  we  learn  from  a  Greek 
inscription,  preserved  in  Walpi.lc's  Turkey  (ii.  559), 
in  honour  of  P.  Aelius  Alcibiades,  "  chamberlain  of 
the  emperor"  (^ttI  koltcouos  SejS.),  the  epithets  in 
which  exactly  suggest  the  kind  of  patronage  ex- 
pressed. In  Rom.  xvi.  23  the  word  iirirpoiros 
is  the  one  commonly  rendered  "  stewax'd "  (c.  g. 
Matt.  XX.  8 ;  Luke  viii.  3),  and  means  the  one  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  coiijinitted.  For 
further  information,  Sa^en,  Otia  Thcol.  de  Eu- 
nuchis,  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 


nounce  whether  any  eunuchs  appear  in  the  sculp- 
tures or  not. 

^  2  Chr.  xxvifi.  1,  is  remarkable  as  ascribing 
eunuchs  to  tlie  period  of  David,  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  Solomon's  polygamy  made  them  a  necessary 
consequence ;  but  in  the  state  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  played  an  important  part  at  this  period. 


EUODIAS 

EUO'DIAS  (EuwS^a),  a  Christian  woman  at 
Philippi  (I'hil.  iv.  2).  The  name  however  is  cnr- 
rcctly  EUODIA,  that  being  the  nominative  case 
of  Evudiav.  The  two  pei-sons  whom  St.  Paul 
there  wishes  to  bring  into  accordance  are  both 
women,  reteiTed  to  in  the  following  verse  by  ourais 
anil  aXrives.  [H.  A.] 

EUPHRA'TES  (HnS  ;  Ev<ppdT7is ;  Euphrates) 
is  probabl}'"  a  word  of  Arian  origin,  the  initial  ele- 
ment being  'm,  which  is  in  Sanscrit  su,  in  Zend  hu, 
and  in  Greek  eS  ;  and  the  second  element  being  frn, 
the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is  thus 
*'  the  good  and  abounding  river."  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  in  common  parlance  the  name  was  soon 
shortened  to  its  modern  form  of  Frdt,  which  is 
almost  exactly  what  the  Hebrew  literation  expresses. 
Bat  it  is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the  Bible  by 
the  term  "insn,  han-nahar,  i.e.  "  the  river,"  the 
river  of  Asia,  in  grand  contrast  to  the  shortlived 
»,orrents  of  Palestine.  (For  a  list  of  the  occurrences 
of  this  term,  see  .Stiinley,  S.  4"  P.  App.  §34.) 

The  Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the  longest,  and 
by  fai'  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Western 
Asia.  It  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  one  of  them  at  Domlif  25  miles 
N.E.  of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree 
from  the  Black  Sea;  the  other  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala-Tagh,  near 
the  village  of  Diijadin,  and  not  far  from  Mount 
Ararat.  1  he  former,  or  Northern  Euphrates,  has 
the  name  Frdt  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  as 
the  Kara-Su  (Black  Kiver)  ;  the  latter,  or  Southern 
Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  Frdt  but  the  Murad 
Chat,  yet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  river.  Both 
branches  flow  at  first  towards  the  west  or  south-west, 
passing  through  the  wildest  mountain-districts  of 
.  Armenia ;  they  meet  at  Kehhan-Maden,  nearly  in 
long.  39°  E.  fi'om  Greenwich,  having  run  respect- 
ively 400  and  270  miles.  Here  the  stream  formed 
by  their  combined  waters  is  120  yai'ds  wide,  rapid, 
and  very  deep ;  it  now  flows  nearly  southward,  but 
in  a  tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way  through  the 
ranges  of  Taurus  and  anti-Tam'us,  and  still  seeming 
as  if  it  would  empty  itself  into  the  Meditej-ranean  ; 
but  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  longitudinal 
ranges  of  Amanus  and  Lebanon,  which  here  run 
parallel  to  the  Syrian  coast,  and  at  no  gi'eat  dis- 
tance from  it ;  the  river  at  last  desists  from  its  en- 
deavour, and  in  about  lat.  36°  turns  towards  the 
south-east,  and  proceeds  in  this  direction  for  above 
1000  miles  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Peisian  Gulf. 
The  last  part  of  its  course,  from  Hit  downwards, 
is  through  a  low,  flat,  and  alluvial  plain,  over 
which  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and  stagnate ; 
above  Hit,  and  from  thence  to  Sume'isat  (Samo- 
sata),  the  country  along  its  banks  is  for  the  most 
pari  open  but  hilly  ;  north  of  Sume'isat,'  the  stream 
runs  in  a  narrow  valley  among  high  mountains, 
and  is  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids.  The  entire 
course  is  calculated  at  1780  miles,  nearly  650  more 
than  that  of  the  Tigiis,  and  only  200  short  of  that 
of  the  Indus ;  and  of  this  distance  more  than  two- 
thii-ds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable  for  boats,  and 
even,  as  the  expedition  of  Col.'  Chesney  proved,  for 
small  steamei-s.  The  width  of  the  river  is  greatest 
at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles  from  its  mouth 
— that  is  to  say,  from  its  junction  with  the  Kha~ 
hour  to  the  village  of  Werai.  It  there  averages 
400  yards,  while  lower  down,  from  Werdi  to 
Lamlun,  it  continually  decreases,  until  at  the  last 
named  place  its  width  is  not  more  than  120  yards, 
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its  depth  having  at  the  same  time  diminished  from 
an  average  of  18  to  one  of  12  feet.  The  causes  of 
this  singular  phenomenon  are  the  entire  lack  of 
tributaries  below  the  Khabour,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  water  in  in-igation.  The  river  has  also 
in  this  part  of  its  course  the  tendency  already 
noted,  to  run  off"  and.  waste  itself  in  vast  marshes, 
which  every  year  more  and  more  cover  the  alluvial 
tract  west  and  south  of  the  stream.  From  this 
cause  its  lower  course  is  continually  vaiying,  and 
it  is  doubted  whether  at  present,  except  iu  the  . 
season  of  the  inundation,  any  portion  of  the  Eu- 
phrates water  is  poured  into  the  Skat-el-Ardb. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  iu  the  Armenian  high- 
lauds.  It  occurs  iu  the  month  of  May.  The  rise 
of  the  Tigi'is  is  earlier,  since  it  drains  the  southern 
flank  of  the  great  Armenian  chain.  The  Tigris 
scai'cely  ever  overflows  [Hiddekel],  but  the  Eu- 
phrates inundates  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of  its 
course  from  Htt  downwards.  The  great  hydraulic 
worlcs  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (Abyden.  Fr.  8) 
had  for  their  gi'eat  object  to  control  the  inunda- 
tion by  turning  the  waters  through  -sluices  into 
canals,  prepared  for  them,  and  distributing  them  in 
channels  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  im- 
portance as  furnishing  a  Jine  of  tralfic  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Hei'odotus  spealis  of  persons,  pro- 
bably merchants,  using  it  regularly  on  their  passage 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon  (Her.  i.  18.')). 
He  also  describes  the  boats  which  were  in  use  upon 
the  stream  (i.  194) — and  mentions  that  their  prin- 
cipal freight  was  wine,  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  was  furnished  by  Armenia.  ■  It  was,  how- 
ever, more  probably  Syrian,  as  Armenia  is  too  cold 
for  the  vine.  Boats  such  as  he  describes,  of  wicker 
work,  and  coated  with  bitumen,  or  sometimes  co- 
vered with  skins,  still  abound  on  the  river.  Alex- 
ander appears  to  have  brought  to  Babylon  by  the 
Euphrates  route  vessels  of  some  considerable  size, 
which  he  had  had  made  in  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia. 
They  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  take  to 
pieces,  and  were  thus  carried  piecemeal  to  Thap- 
sacus,  where  they  were  put  together  and  launched 
(Aristobul.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §11).  The  disiid- 
vantage  of  the  route  was  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
return  cargoes  against  the  cmient.  According  to 
Herodotus  the  boats  which  descended  the  river 
were  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  at  Babylon,  and  the 
owners  returned  on  foot  to  Armenia,  taking  with 
them  only  the  skins  (i.  194).  Aristobulus  how- 
ever related  (ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  §3)  that  the  Ger- 
riiaeans  ascended  the  river  in  their  rafts  not  only  to 
Babylon,  but  to  Thapsacus,  whence  they  carried 
their  waies  on  foot  in  all  directions.  '  The  spices 
and  other  products  of  Arabia  formed  their  principal 
merchandize.  On  the  whole  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  throughout  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Pei-sian  periods  this  route  was  made  use 
of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations,  and  that  by 
it  the  east  and  west  continually  interchanged  theii' 
most  important  products.  (^See  Layard's  Nineteh 
and  Babijlon,  pp.  536-7.) 

The  Euphi-ates  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14).  Its 
celebrity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  accom- 
panies the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We  next 
hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  18),  where  the  whole  country  from  **the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates  "  to  the  river  of 
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Egypt  is  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  In  Deu- 
teronomy and  Joshua  we  find  that  this  promise  was 
borne  in  mind  at  the  time  ol'the  settlement  in  Canaan 
(Deut.  i.  7  ;  xi.  24;  Josh.  i.  4);  and  from  an  im- 
poi-tant  passage  in  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles  it 
appears  that  the  tribe  of  Reuben  did  actually  extend 
itself  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  times  anterior  to  Saul 
(1  Chr.  V.  9).  Here  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  Hagaiites,  who  appear  upon  the  middle  Eu- 
phrates in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  later 
empire.  It  is  David,  however,  who  seems  for  the 
.first  time  to  have  entered  on  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  promise,  by  the  victories  which  he  gained  over 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  his  allies,  the  Sy- 
rians of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-8;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  3).  The  object  of  his  expedition  was  *'to 
i-ecover  his  border,"  and  "  to  stablish  his  dominion 
by  the  river  Euphrates  ;"  'and  in  this  object  he  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  altogether  successful ;  in  so  much 
that  Solomon,  his  son,  who  was  not  a  man  of  war, 
but  only  inherited  his  father's  dominions,  is  said  to 
have  "  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  the  river 
(/.  e,  the  Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt"  (1  K.  iv,  21  ; 
compare  2  Chr.  ix.  26).  Thus  during  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon  the  dominion  of  Israel  ac- 
tually attained  to  the  full  extent  both  ways  of  the 
original  promise,  the  Eujjhrates  forming  the  boun- 
dary of  their  empire  to  the  noilh-east,  and  the  river 
of  Egypt  {torrens  Aegypti)  to  the  south-west. 
This  wide-spread  dominion  was  lost  upon  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  empire  under  Rehoboam ;  and  no 
more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the  Euphrates  until 
the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  "  Great  River"  had 
meanwhile  seiTed  for  some  time  as  a  boundary  be- 
tween Assyria  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites  (see 
Assvuia),  but  had  been  repeatedly  crossed  by  the 
armies  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  who  gradually  esta^ 
blished  their  sway  over  the  countries  upon  its  right 
bank.  The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  diffi- 
cult; and  at  the  point  where  certain  natural  faci- 
lities fixed  the  ordinary  passage,  the  strong  fort  of 
Cai'chemish  had  hcMXi  built,  probably  in  very  early 
times,  to  command  the  position,  [Carciiemish.] 
Hence,  when  Necho  determined  to  attempt  the  per- 
manent conquest  of  Syria,  his  march  was  directed 
upon  "Carcheraish  by  Euphrates"  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20),  which  he  captured  and  held,  thus  extending 
the  dominion  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
newing the  old  glories  of  the  Ramesside  kings. 
His  triumph,  however,  was  shorHived,  Three 
years  afterwards  the  Babylonians — who  had  inhe- 
rited the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  parts — made 
an  expedition  under  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Necho, 
defeated  his  airay,  "  which  was  by  the  river  Eu- 
phrates in  Carchemish"  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  reco- 
vered all  Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  "  the  king  of 
Egypt  came  no  more  out  of  his  laud,  for  the  king 
of  l3abylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  peiiained  to  the  king 
of  i':gypt"  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 

These  are  the  cliief  events  which  Scripture  dis- 
tinctly connects  with  the  "  Great  River."  It  is 
probably  included  among  the ' "  rivers  of  Babylon," 
by  the  side  of  which  the  Jewish  captives  *'  remem- 
bered Zion"  and  "  wept "  (Ps,  cxxxvii.  ]);  and  no 
doubt  is  glanced  at  in  tJie  threats  of  Jeremiah 
against  the  Chaldaf-an  *' waters"  and  "springs," 
upon  which  there  is  to  be  a  "  drought,"  that  sludl 
"diy  them  up"  (Jer.  I.  ;i8  ;  li.  liG).  The  fuilil- 
ment  of  these  propliccies  has  been  noticed  under  the 
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head  of  Chaldaea.  The  river  still  brings  down 
as  much  watrr  as  of  old,  but  the  precious  element 
is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man  ;  the  various  water- 
courses along  which  it  was  in  former  times  con- 
veyed are  dry  ;  the  main  channel  has  shrunk;  and 
the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome  marshes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Sci'ipture  contains  no  clear 
and  ^distinct  reference  to  that  striking  occasion, 
when,  according  to  profane  historians  (Hi-rod.  i. 
191  ;  Xen.  Ci/rop.  vii.  5),  the  Euphrates  was  turned 
against  its  mistress,  and  used  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
Babylon.  The  brevity  of  Daniel  (v.  30-31)  is  per- 
haps sufficient  to  account  for  his  silence  on  the 
point ;  but  it  might  have  been  expected  fi-om  the 
fulness  of  Jeremiah  (chs.  1.  and  li.)  that  so  remark- 
able a  feature  of  the  siege  would  not  have  escaped 
mention.  We  must,  however,  remember,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  clear  prophecy  may  have  been 
pui-posely  withheld,  in  order  that  the  Babylonians 
might  not  be  put  upon  their  guard.  And  secondly, 
we  may  notice,  that  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  is 
covert,  as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In 
immediate  conjunction  with  the  passage  which  most 
clearly  declarer  the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  surprise 
is  found  an  expression,  which  reads  very  obscurely 
in  our  version — "the  passages  are  stopped"  (Jer. 
li.  32),  Here  the  Hebrew  term  used  (nna^D) 
applies  most  properly  to  *'  fords  or  ferries  over 
rivers"  (comp.  Judg.  iii,  28);  and  the'whole  pas- 
sage may  best  be  translated,  "  the  ferries  are  seized  " 
or  '*  occupied ;"  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
entrance  of  the  Persians  by  the  river,  and  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place,  where  there 
was  but  one  bridge  (Herod,  i.  186), 

(See,  for  a  general  account  of  the  Euphrates, 
Col.  Chesney's  Evphrates  Expedition,  vol,  i. ;  and 
for  the  lower  course  of  the  stream,  compare  Loftus's  ' 
Chaldaea  and  Susiana.  See  also  Rawlinson's  IlerO' 
dotus,  vol.  i.  Essay  ix.,  and  Layard's  Nineveh  mid 
Babylon,  chs.  xxi.  and  xxii.)  [G,  R,] 

EUPOL'EMTJS  (E^'7r(jA6JU0F),  the  "son  of 
John,  the  son  of  Accos"  ('AK/c(is  ;  cf,  Neh.  iii. 
4,  21,  &c.),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Rome  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  cir.  ii.c,  161  (1  Mace.  viii.  17  ; 
2  Mace,  iv.  11 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  10,  §6),  He  has 
been  identified  with  the  historian  of  the  same  name 
(Euseb,  Praep.  Ed.  ix,  17  fl".);  but  Jt  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  histoiian  was  of  Jewish  do- 
scent  (Joseph,  c,Ap.  i,  23  ;  yet  cf.  Hieron.  de  Vir. 
Illustr.  38).  [B.  F.  W,] 

EUKOCLYDON  (EhpoK\{>Bay\  the  name 
given  (Acts  xxvii.  14)  to  the  gale  of  wind,  which  off" 
the  South  coast  of  Ci'cte  seized  the  sliij)  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  ultimately  wiecked  on  the  coast  of 
Malta.  The  circumstjmces  of  this  gale  are  described 
with  much  particularity;  and  they  admit  of 
abundant  illustration  from  the  experience  of  nm- 
dem  seamen  in  the  Levant,  In  the  first  place  it 
came  down  fi'om  the  island  (kot'  avTTJs),  and 
therefore  must  have  blown,  moi-e  or  less,  from  tiir; 
Northward,  since  the  ship  was  sailing  along  tlie 
South  coast,  not  far  from  Mount  Ida,  and  on  tluf 
way  from  Faiu-Havkns  towai-d  Phoenice.  >'o 
Captain  Spratt,  R.N,,  after  leaving  Fair-Havens 
with  a  light  southerly  wind,  fell  in  with  "a  stimi',' 
northeily  breeze,  blowing  cliifitfiom  Ahujiitlda" 
(Smith,  Voy.  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paid,  1856,  pp. 
97,  24ri).  No,\t,  the  wind  is  described  as  being  like 
a  typhoon  or  whirlwind  (rvfpavtKSs,  A,  V.  "tem- 
pestuous");   and   the  same   authority   speaks  of 
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such  gales  iu  the  Levant  as  being  generally  "  accom- 
panied by  terriiic  gusts  and  squalls  from  tliose 
high  mountiuns"  (Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
1856,  ii.  401).  It  is  also  observable  that  the 
change  of  wind  in  the  voyage  before  as  (xxvii. 
13,  14)  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected ; 
for  Captain  J.  Stewai't,  R.N,,  observes,  in  his 
I'emaiks  on  the  Archipelago, that  "  it  is  always  safe 
to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  an  island  with  a  northerly 
wind,  as  it  t'ies  away  gi-adually,  but  it  would  be 
extremely  diingerous  with  southerly  winds,  as  they 
almost  invai'iably  shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind  " 
(Purdy's  Sailing  Directory,  pt.  ii.  p.  61).  The 
long  duration  of  the- gale  ("  the  fourteenth  night," 
27),  the  overclouded  state  of  the  sky  ("  neither 
sun  nor  stars  appearing,"  20),  and  even  the 
iieavy  rain  which  concluded  the  storm  {rhv  verhy, 
xxviii.  2)  could  easily  be  matched  with  pai-allel 
instances  in  modern  times  (see  Voy.  and  Ship- 
wreck, p.  144;  Life  and  Epp.  p.  412).  We 
have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less  northerly. 
The  context  gives  us  full  mateiials  for  determin- 
ing its  direction  with  great  exactitude.  The  vessel 
was  driven  fi-om  the  coast  of  Crete  to  Clauda 
(xxvii.  16),  and  apprehension  was  felt  that  she 
would  be  driven  into  the  Afi'ican  Syrtis  (v.  17). 
Combining  these  two  circumstances  with  the  fact 
tliat  she  was  less  than  half  way  from  Fair-Havens 
to  Phoenice  when  the  storm  began  (v.  14),  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  came  fi'om  the  N.E. 
or  E.N.E.  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  sense  of  'E.vpa.KvXtav  (Euroaquilo,  Vulg.), 
which  is  regarded  as  the  true  reading  by  Bentley, 
and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  M8S. ;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Received  Text,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  more  difficult  reading,  and  the  phrase 
used  by  St.  Luke  (6  KoKovfx^vos  EvpoK^vScav)  seems 
to  point  to  some  peculiar  word  in  use  among  the 
sailors.  Dean  Alford  thinks  that  the  true  name  of 
the  wind  was  supaKvXav,  but  that  the  Greek  sailors, 
not  understanding  the  Latin  termination,  coiTupted 
the  word  into  ehpoKXiJ^cav,  and  that  so  St,  Luke  wrote 
it.     [VVijJDS.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

EU'TYCHUS  {EHrvxos),  a  youth  at  Troas 
(Acts  XX.  9),  who  sitting  in  a  window,  and  having 
fallen  asleep  while  St.  Paul  was  discoui-sing  far  into 
the  night,  fell, from  the  third  story, and  being  taken 
up  dead,  was  miraculously  restored  to  life  by  the 
Apostle.  The  plain  statement,  ^pOifj  veKpSs,  and 
the  proceeding  of  St.  Paul  with  the  body  (cf.  2  K. 
jv.  34),  forbid  us  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  view 
of  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Olshausen,  who  suppose 
that  animation  was  merely  suspended.        [H.  A.] 

EVANGELIST.  The  constitution  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  included  an  order  or  body  of 
/nen  kno\vn  as  Evangelists.  The  absence  of  any 
detailed  account  of  the  organisation  and  practical 
workmg  of  the  Church  of  the  first  century  leaves 
us  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  function^  and 
positions.  The  meaning  of  the  name,  "  The  pub- 
lishers of  glad  tidings,"  seems  common  to  the  work 
of  tlie  Christian  ministry  generally,  yet  in  Eph. 
iv.  11  the  evayycKio-ral  appear  on  the  one  hand 
after  the  air6(rro\oL  and  ■Kp6<p7)Tai ;  on  the  other 
before  the  iroip.€ves  and  btdd(rKa\oi.  Assuming 
that  the  Apostles  here,  whether  limited  to  the 
Twelve  or  not,  are  those  who  were  looked  on  as 
the  special  delegates  and  representatives  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  higher  than  all  others  in  their 
authority,  and  thiithe  Prophets  were  men  speaking 
under  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit  words 
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that  were  mighty  in  their  effects  on  men's  hearts 
and  consciences,  it  would  follow  that  the  Evange- 
lists had  a  function  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  more 
conspicuous,  and  so  far  higher  thim  that  of  the 
Pastors  who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  been 
founded,  and  of  the  Teachers  who  can-ied  on  the 
work  of  systematic  instruction.  This  passage 
accordingly  would  lead  us  to  thinlc  of  them  as 
standing  between  the  two  other  groups — sent  forth 
as  missionary  preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  first, 
and  as  such  preparing  the  way  for  the  labours  of 
the  second.  The  same  inference  would  seem  to 
follow  the  occuirence  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
PhiUp  in  Acts  xxi.  8.  He  had  been  one  of  those 
who  had  gone  everywhere,  evayyekL^S^iepoL  rbv 
?^6yov  (Acts  viii.  4),  now  in  one  city,  now  in 
another  (viii.  40);  but  he  has  not  the  power 
or  authority  of  an  Apostle,  does  not  speak  as  a 
prophet  himself,  though  the  gift  of  proj^hecy 
belongs  to  his  four  daughteis  (xxi.  9),  exercises 
apparently  no  pastoral  superintendence  over  any 
portion  of  the  flock.  The  omission  of  Evange- 
lists in  the  list  of  1  Cor,  xii,  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  led  him  there  to  speak  of  the 
settled  organisation  of  a  given  local  Church,  which 
of  course  presupjwsed  the  work  of  the  missionary 
preacher  as  already  accomplished,  while  the  train  of 
thought  in  Eph.  iv.  11  brought  before  his  mind  all 
who  were  in  any  way  instnimental  in  building  up 
the  Church  univer-sal.  It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  calling  of  the  Evangelist  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  K-qpvffff^iv  rather  than  SiSci- 
cr/ceij',  or  ■wapatiaK^'iv  ;  it  is  the  proclamation  of 
the  glad-tidhigs  to  those  who  have  not  known  them, 
I'ather  than,  the  instruction  and  pastoral  care  of 
those  who  have  believed  and  been  baptised.  And 
this  is  also  what  we  gather  fioni  2  Tim,  iv.  2,  5. 
Timotheus  is  "  to  preach  the  word  ; "  in  doing  this 
he  is  to  fulfil  "  the  work  of  an  Evangelist."  It  fol- 
lows also  that  the  name  denotes  a  ivork  rather  than 
an  order.  The  Evangelist  might  or  might  not  be 
a  Bishop-Elder  or  a  Deacoil.  The  Apostles,  so  far 
as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii.  25,  xiv.  7;  1  Cor. 
i.  17),  might  claim  the  title,  though  there  were 
many  evangelists  who  were  not  Apostles.  The 
brother,  "  whose  praise  was  in  the  Gospel "  (2  Cor. 
viii.  18),  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of  St.  Paul's 
companions  in  this  work,  and  known  probably  by 
the  same  name.  In  this,  as  in  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  organisation  of  the  Chui'ch  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  but  little  infonnation  is  to  be  gained 
from  later  writers.  The  name  was  no  longei"  ox- 
plained  by  the  piesence  of  those  to  whom  it  had 
been  specially  applied,  and  came  to  be  variously 
intei'preted.  Theodoret  (on  Eph.  iv.  11)  describes 
the  Evangelists  (as  they  have  'been  described  above) 
as  travelling  missionaries.  Chrysostom,  as  men 
who  preached  the  Gospel  jU^  irepuovTes  iravTaxov. 
The  account  given  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  37), 
though  somewhat  rhetorical  and  vague,  gives  pro- 
minence to  the  ide<i  of  itinerant  missiona]'y  preaching. 
Men  "  do  the  work  of  Evangelists,  leaving  their 
homes  to  proclaim  Christ,  and  deliver  the  written 
Gospels  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  faith." 
The  last  clause  of  this  description  indicates  a  change 
in  the  work,  which  before  long  affected  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name.  If  the  Gospel  was  a  written 
book,  and  the  office  of  the  Evangelists  was  to  read 
or  distribute  it,  then  the  writers  of  such  books 
were  kot'  i^oxhv  THii:  Evangelists.  It  is  thus 
accordingly  that  Eusebius  '(L  c.)  speaks  of  them, 
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though  the  old  meJXTiing  of  the  word  (as  in  H.  E. 
V.  10,  where  he  applies  it  to  Pantaenus)  is  not 
forgotten  by  him..  Soon  this  meaning  so  ovev- 
shadowed  the  old  that  Oecumenius  (Estius  on  Eph. 
iv.  11)  has  no  other  notion  of  the  Evangelists 
than  as  those  who  have  ^vritten  a  Gospel  (comp. 
Harless  on  Eph.  iv.  11).  Augustine,  though  com- 
monly using  the  word  in  this  sense,  at  times  re- 
members its  eai'lier  signification  {Serm.  xcix.  and 
cclxvi.).  Ambrosianus  (Estius,  I.  c")  identifies 
them  with  Deacons.  In  later  liturgical  language 
the  work  was  applied  to  the  reader  of  the  Gospel 
for  the  day.  (Comp.  Neander,  Pflanz.  u.  Lett.  iii. 
5 ;  Hooker,  E.  P.  Bk.  Ixxviii.  7,  9.)     [E.  H.  P.] 

EVE  (njn,  i.  e.  Ghmmh,  LXX.  in  Gen.  iii.  2fl, 
Ztur;,  elsewhere  ESo ;  Heva),  the  name  given  in 
Scripture  to  the  first  woman.  It  is  simply  a  feminine 
form  of  the  adjective  TI,  living,  alive,  which  more 
commonly  makes  n*n  ;  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
variation  of  the  noun  HTI,  which  means  life.  The 
account  of  Eve's  creation  is  found  at  Gen.  ii.  21, 
22.  Upon  the  failure  of  a  companion  suitable 
for  Adam  among  the  creatures  which  were 
brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  Lord  God  caused 
a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his 
ribs  irom  him,  which  he  fashioned  into  a  woman, 
and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Various  expla- 
nations of  this  narrative  have  been  offered.  Per- 
haps that  which  we  are  chiefly  intended  to  learn 
from  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  union 
between  man  and  wife  is  built,  viz.  identity  of 
nature  and  oneness  of  origin. 

Through  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent.  Eve  was  be- 
guiled into  avlolation  of  the  one  commandment  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam.  She  took 
of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it  her 
husband  (Comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  3;  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14). 
[Adam].  The  different  aspects  under  which  Eve 
regarded  her  mission  as  a  mother  are  seen  in  the 
names  of  her  sons.  At  the  bii-th  of  the  first  she 
said  *'  I  have  gx)tten  a  man  fi-om  the  Lord,"  or 
perhaps,  *'  I  have  gottfen  a  man,  even  the  Lord," 
mistaking  him  for  the  Redeemer.  When  the 
second  was  bom,  finding  her  hopes  frustrated,  she 
named  him  Abel,  or  vanity.  When  his  brother  had 
slain  him,  and  she  again  bare  a  son,  she  called  his 
name  Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a  mother  seemed  to  out- 
weigh the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life ;  "  For  God," 
said  she,  "  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead 
of  Abel,  for  Cain  slew  him."  The  Scripture  account 
of  Eve  closes  with  the  birth  of  Seth.  [S.  L.] 

E'VI  (''1^?  ;  'Evl ;  Evi,  Hevaeus),  one  of  the 
five  kings  or  princes  of  Midian,  slain  by  the  Israelites 
in  the  war  after  the  matter  of  Baal-peor,  and  whose 
lands  were  afterwards  allotted  to  lleuben  (Num. 
xxxi.8;  Josh.  xi«.  21).    [MiDIAN.]       [E.  S.  P.] 

E'VIL-MER'ODA.OH  CJI-iSd  ^'IN  >  Eiia\- 

fxaptat^K,  Ov\di/j.a5dxap ;  Abyden.  'A/ttXjuapoi5- 
Soicos  ;  Bei'os.  ^ueikfiapdSovxos  ;  Euilmerodach), 
according  to  Berosus  and  Abydenus,  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Wo  leani  from 
the  second  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xxv.  27)  and 
from  Jeremiah  (Jer.  Iii.  31),  that  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  this  king  had  compassion  upon 
his  father's  enemy,  Jehoiachin,  and  released  him 
from  prison  wheie  he  had  languished  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  "  spake  kindly  to  him,"  and  gave  him 
a  portion  at  his  table  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  ,  He 
reigned  but  a  short  time  havingascended  the  throne 
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oil  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  B.C.  561,  and 
being  himself  succeeded  by  Ncriglissar  in  B.C.  .')09. 
(See  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  given  under  Babylon.) 
He  thus  appears  to  have  reigned  but  two  years, 
which  is  the  time  assigned  to  him  by  Abydenus  (Fr. 
9)  and  Berosus  (Fr.  14).  At  the  end  of  this  brief 
space  Evil-Merodach  was  muidered  by  Neriglissar 
[Nergal-Sii AREZEEJ^a  Babylonian  noble  maiTied 
to  his  sister — who  then  seized  the  crown.  Ac- 
cording to  Berosus,  Evil-Merodach  provoked  his 
fate  by  lawless  government  and  intemperance. 
Perhaps  the  departure  from  the  policy  of  his  father, 
and  the  substitution  of  mild  for  severe  measures, 
may  have  been  viewed  in  this  light.  [G.  R.] 

EXECUTIONER  (HSD  ;  (TTreKovKiTup). 
The  Hebrew  tabbach  describes  in  the  first  instance 
the  oflrce  of  executioner,  and,  secondarily,  the  gene- 
ral duties  of  the  body-guard  of  a  monarch.  Thus 
Potiphar  was  "  captain  of  the  executioners  "  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  36  ;  see  margin),  and  had  his  official  resi- 
dence at  the  public  gaol  (Gen.  xl.  3).  Nebuzaradan 
(2  K.  X.XV.  8  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  9)  and  Arioch  (Dan.  ii. 
14)  held  the  same  office.  That  the  "  captain  of 
the  guard"  himself  occasionally  performed  the  duty 
of  an  executioner  appears  from  1  K.  ii.  25,  34. 
Nevertheless  the  post  was  one  of  high  dignity,  and 
something  beyond  the  present  position  of  the  zdbit 
of  modem  Egypt  (comp.  Lane,  i.  163),  with  which 
Wilkinson  (ii.  45)  compai'es  it.  It  is  still  not  un- 
usual for  .officers  of  high  rank  to  inflict  coi-poral 
punishment  with  their  own  hands  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
43).  The  LXX.  takes  the  word  in  its  original 
sense  (cf.  1  Sam.  ix.  23),  and  terms  Potiphar  chief- 
Gook,  hpxtp-d'yftpos. 

The  Greek  trireKovKiTap  (Mark  vi.  27)  is  boi^ 
rowed  from  the  Latin  speculator;  originally  a 
military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the  emperors 
transferred  to  the  body-guard,  from  the  vigilance 
which  their  oflSce  demanded  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  11; 
Suet.  Claud.  35).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EXILE.     [Captivitt.] 

EX'ODUS  {TY\m  n^NI,  being  the  first  words 

of  the  Book,  or  abbr.  fl'lDB' ;  in  the  Masora  to 
Gen.  xxiv.  8  called  fip'tJ,  see  Bust.  Lex.  Tal.  p. 
1325;  "EJoSos;  Exodus),  the  second  book  of  the 
Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  Contents. — The  book  maybe  divided  into  two 
principal  parts,  I.  Historical,  i.  1 — xviii.  27  ;  and 
II.  Legislative,  xix.  1 — xl.  38.  The  former  of  these 
may  be  subdivided  into  (1.)  the  preparation  for  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt ; 
(2.)  the  accomplishment  of  that  deliverance. 

I.  (1.)  The  first  section  (i.  1 — xii.  36)  contains  an 
account  of  the  following  paiticulars ; — The  gi'eat 
increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dynasty,  whiclf 
occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Joseph  (ch. 
i.) ;  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moses  (ii.)  ; 
his  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii.  1 — iv.  17),  and  his  return  to  Egypt  in  con- 
sequence (iv.  18-31)  ;  his  first  ineffectual  attempt 
to  prevail  upon  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israehtes  go, 
which  only  resulted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens 
(v.  1-21)  ;  a  further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their 
genealogies  (v.  22— vu.  7) ;  the  successive  signs 
and  wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  institution  of  ^he  Passover  (vii. 
8— xii.  30). 
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(2.)  A  narrative  of  events  from  the  departure 
out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at 
Mount  Sinai.  We  have  in  this  section  (a.)  the 
depax'ture  and  (mentioned  in  connexion  with  it)  the 
injunctions  then  given  respecting  the  Passover  and 
the  sauctification  of  the  first-born  (xii.  37 — xiii. 
16) ;  the  march  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  passage  through 
it,  and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  together  with  Moses'  song  of 
tiiumph  upon  the  occasion  (xiii.  17 — xv.  21)  ;  {b.) 
the  principal  events  on  the  journey  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Sinai,  the  bitter  waters  at  Marah,  the  giving 
of  quails  and  of  the  manna,  tlie  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  from  the 
rock  at  Rephidim,  and  the  battle  there  with  the 
Amalekites  (xv.  22 — xvii.  16)  ;  the  arrival  of  Jethro 
in  the  Israelitish  camp,  and  his  ad^ace  as  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  people  (xviii.). 

II.  The  solemn  establishment  of  the  Theocracy 
on  Mount  Sinjii.  The  people  are  set  apart  to  God 
as  '*  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  "  (xix. 
6) ;  the  ten  commandments  are  given,  and  the  laws 
which  are  to  regulate  the  social  life  of  the  people  are 
enacted  (xxi.  1 — xxiii,  19) ;  an  Angel  is  promised  as 
their  guide  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  covenant 
between^  God  and  Moses,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and 
seventy  elders,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
is  most  solemnly  ratified  (xxiii.  20 — xxi  v.  18)  ;  in- 
structions are  given  respecting  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the  altar  of  burnt-offeriugj 
the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his  soriS  for  the  priest's 
office,  the  vestments  which  they  are  to  wear,  the 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  their  consecration,  the 
altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  the  holy  oil,  the  selection 
of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  for  the  work  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  observance  of  the  sabbath  and  the  de- 
livery of  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  into  the  hands  of 
Moses  (xxv.  1 — xxxi.  18) ;  the  sin  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  their  rejection  in  con- 
sequence, and  their  restoiation  to  God's  favour  at 
the  intercession  of  Moses  (xxxii.  1 — xxxiv.  35)  ; 
lastly,  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all 
pertaining  to  its  service  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
junctions previously  given  (xxxv.  1 — xl.  38), 

This  Book  in  short  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early 
histoiy  of  Israel  as  a  nation :  and  the  histoiy  has 
three  clearly  mai'ked  stages.  First  we  see  a  nation 
enslaved ;  next  a  nation  redeemed  ;  lastly  a  nation 
set  apart,  and  through  the  blending  of  its  reli- 
gious and  political  lite  consecrated  to  the  semoe 
of  God. 

B.  Integrity.  ■ —  According  to  von  Lengerke 
{Kenaan,  Ixxxviii.  xc.)  the  following  portions  of 
the  book  belong  to  the  original  or  Elohistic  docu- 
ment:—Chap,  i.  1-14,  ii.  23-25,  vi.  2— vii.  7, 
xii.  1-28,  37,  38,  40-51  (xiii.  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi., 
xix.  1,  XX.,  xxv. -xxxi.,  xxxv,-xl.  Stahelin  (^Krit. 
Unterss.)  and  De  Wette  (Einleituruf)  agi-ee  in  tlie 
main  with  this  division.  Knobel,  the  most  recent 
writer  on  the  subject,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
commentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifted 
these  books  still  more  cai'efully,  and  with  regard  to 
many  passages  has  formed  a  difi'erent  judgment. 
He  assigns  to  the  Elohist:— i.  1-7,  13,  14,  ii,  23- 
25  from  1/13X^1,  vi.  2^vii.  7,  expept  vi.  8,  vii.  8- 
13,  19-22,  viii.  1-3,  11  from  N^l,  and  12-15, 
ix,  8-12  and  35,  xi.  9,  10,  xii.  1-23,  28,  37  a, 
40-42,  43-51,  xiii.  1,2,  20,  xiv.  1-4,  8,  9,  15-18, 
(except  h^  pVVn  riD  in  ver.  15,  and  DN  CnH 
1  "]t3D  in  ver.  16),  21-23,  and  26-29  (except  27  from 
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.nC^^I),  XV,  19,  22,  23,  27,  xvi.  1,  2,  9-26,  31-36, 
xviL  1,  xix.  2  a,  xxv.-xxxi.  11,  12-17  in  the  main; 
xxxv.  1' — xl.  38. 

A  mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  pas- 
sages selected  by  these  different  writers  as  be- 
longing to  the  original  document  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  very  uncertain  all  such  critical  processes 
must  be.  Tlie  first,  that  of  v.  Lengerke,  is  open 
to  many  objections,  which  have  been  urged  by 
Haveraick  (Einl.  in  der  Pent.  §117),  Ranke,  and 
othejs.  Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  vi.  6,  which  all 
agree  in  regarding  as  I'^lohistic,  speaks  of  "  great 

judgments"  (D''y"15  D'^USE^p  in  the  plur.),  where- 
with God  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a  word 
is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  document. 
Again  xii.  !'_',  23,  27  contains  the  aimouncement 
of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  is  to  be  found,  according 
to  the  critics,  only  in  the  later  Jehovistic  additions. 
Hnpfeld  has  ti'ied  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  sup- 
posing that  the  original  documents  did  contain  an 
account  of  the  slaying  of  the  first-bom,  as  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Passover  in  xii.  12,  &c.,  has  clearly 
a  reference  to  it:  only  lie  will  not  allow  that  the 
story  as  it  now  stands  is  that  account.  But  even 
then  the  difficulty  is  only  partially  removed,  for 
thus  otie  judgment  only  is  mentioned,  not  many 
(vi.  6).  Knobel  has  done  his  best  to  obviate  this 
glaring  inconsistency.  Feeling  no  doubt  that  the 
ground  taken  by  his  predecessors  was  not  tenable, 
he  retains  as  a  part  of  the  original  work  much  which 
they  had  rejected.  It  is  especially  woithy  of  notice 
that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the  miraculous 
portions  of  the  story  to  belong  to  the  older  docu- 
ment, and  so  accounts  for  the  expression  in  vi.  6. 
The  changing  of  Aaron'?  rod  into  a  serpent,  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  the  plague  of  frogs, 
of  mosquitoes  (A.  V.  lice),  and  of  boils,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  first-born,  are,  according  to  Knobel, 
Elohistic.  He  points  out  what  he  considers  here 
links  of  connexion,  and  a  regular  sequence  in  the 
nai'rative.  He  bids  us  obsferve  that  Jehovah  always 
addresses  Moses,  and  that  Moses  directs  Aaron  hoTV 
to  act.  The  miracles,  then,  are  ajTanged  in  order 
of  impoi-tance :  first  there  is  the  sign  which  seiTes 
to  accredit  the  mission  of  Aaron ;  next  follow  three 
plagues,  which,  however,  do  not  touch  men,  and 
these  are  sent  through  the  instrumentality  of  Aaron  ; 
the  fourth  plague  is  a  plague  upon  man,  and  here 
Moses  takes  the  most  prominent  part ;  the  fifth 
and  last  is  accompHshed  by  Jehovah  himself.  Thus 
the  mii'acles  increase  in  intensity  as  they  go  on. 
The  agents  likewise  rise  in  dignity.  If  Aaron  with 
his  rod  of  might  begins  the  work,  he  gives  way 
afterwards  to  his  greater  brother,  whilst  for  the 
last  act  of  redemption  Jehovah  employs  no  human 
agency,  but  Himself  with  a  mighty  hand  and  out- 
stretched ami  effects  the  deliverance  of  his  people. 
The  passages  thus  selected  have  no  doubt  a  sort  of 
connexion,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary 
to  conclude  that  because  portions  of  a  work  msiy 
be  omitted  without  seriously  disuu'bing  the  sense, 
these  portions  do  not  belong  to  the  original  work, 
but  must  be  regarded  as  subsequent  embellishments 
and  additions. 

Again  all  agi'ee  in  assigning  chaps,  iii,  and  iv.  to 
the  Jehovist.  The  call  of  Moses,  as  there  described, 
is  said  to  be  merely  the  Jehovistic  parallel  to  vi.  2 — 
vii.  7.  Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Elohist 
should  introduce  Moses  with  the  bare  words,  "  And 
God  spake  to  Moses,'*  vi.  2,  without  a  single  won! 
2  Q  2 
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as  to  the  previous  history  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  So 
argues  Havemick,  and  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  with- 
out reason.  It  will  be  obsei-ved  that  none  of  these 
critics  attempt  to  make  the  Divine  names  a  criterion 
whereby  to  distinguish  the  several  documents. 
Thus  in  the  Jehovistic  portion,  chap,  i,  15-22,  De 
Wette  is  obliged  to  remark,  with  a  sort  of  uneasy 
candour,  "  but  vers.  17,  20,  Elohim  (?),"  and 
again  chap.  iii.  4,  .6,  11-15,  "here  seven  times 
Elohim."  In  other  places  there  is  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  in  chap.  xix.  17,  19,  which  Stahelin,  as 
well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  tlie  Jehovist.  In  the  pas- 
sages in  chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  which  Knobel  classes 
in  the  earlier  record,  the  name  Jehovah  occurs 
throughout.  It  is  obvious  then  that  there  must  be 
other  means  of  determining  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  or  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are  later 
must  entirely  fail.  Accordingly  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  style  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  two  documents.  Thus,  for  instance,  Dc  Wette 
{Einl.  §151,  S.  183)  appeals  to  nn"11  HID,  i.  7, 

ntn  'vn  Dvvn,  xii.  17,  41,  nnn  D'-pn,  vi.  4, 

the  formula  nOK*?  HK^D  ^K  ^"^  im^l,  xxv.  1, 
XXX.  11,  &c.,  niXa^,  vi.  26,  vii.  4,  xii.  17,  41, 
51 ;  D'*3"lVn  )''3,  xii.  6,  xxix.  41,  xxx.  8,  and  other 
expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  Elohist.  Stahelin  also 
proposes  on  very  similar  grounds  to  sepai-ate  the  first 
from  the  second  legislation.  Wherever,  he  says,  I 
find  mention  of  a  pillai-  of  fire,  or  of  a  cloud,  Ex. 
xxxiii.  9,  10,  or  an  "  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  as  Ex.  xxiii., 
xxxiv.,  or  the  phrase  *'  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
as  Ex.  xiii.  5,  xxxiii.  3  .  .  ,  where  mention  is  made 
of  a  coming  down  of  God,  as  Ex.-xix.,  xxxiv.  5,  or 
where  the  Canaanite  nations  are  numbered,  or  the 
tabernacle  supposed  to  be  without  the  camp,  Ex. 
xxxiii.  7,  I  feel  tolerably  certtiin  that  I  am  reading 
the  words  of  the  Author  of  the  Second  Legislation 
{%.  e.  the  Jehovist)."  But  these  nice  critical  dis- 
tinctions are  very  precarious,  especially  in  a  stereo- 
typed language  like  the  Hebrew, 

Unfoitunately,  too,  dogmatical  prepossessions 
have  been  allowed  some  share  in  the  controversy. 
De  Wette  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  every 
thing  which  savoured  of  a  miracle  as  proof  of  later 
authorship.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  is  all 
they  see  in  the  stories  of  miracles,  according  to  them 
could  not  have  existed  in  an  earlier  and  simpler  age. 
But  on  their  own  hypothesis  this  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary view.  For  the  earlier  traditions  of  a  people 
are  not  generally  the  least  wonderful,  but  the  re- 
verse. And  one  cannot,  thus,  acquit  the  second 
writer  of  a  design  in  embellishing  his^  narrative. 
However,  this  is  not  the  place  to  argue  with  tjiose 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  a  miracle,  or  who  make 
the  narration  of  miracles  proof  sufficient  of  later  au- 
thorship. Into  this  eiTor  Knobel  it  is  ti-ue  has  not 
fallen.  By  admitting  some  of  the  plagues  into  his 
Elohistic  catalogue,  he  shows  that  he  is  at  least  free 
from  the  dogmatic  prejudices  of  critics  like  De 
Wette,  But  his  own  critical  tests  are  not  conclu- 
?ivp.  And  the  way  in  which  he  cats  verses  to 
pieces,  as  in  viii.  11,  and  xiii.  15,  16,  27,  where  it 
suits  his  purpose,  is  so  completely  arbitrary,  and 
results  so  evidently  fi'om  the  stem  constraint  of  a 
theory,  that  his  labours  in  this  direction  are  not 
more  satisflictory  than  those  of  his  predecessoi's. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  will  ever  be  able  plausibly 
to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  supple- 
ment in  the  book  of  Exodus.     There  is  nothing  in- 
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i  deed  forced  or  improbable  in  the  supposition,  either 
that  Moses  himself  incoi-porated  in  his  memoirs 
ancient  tradition  whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a 
writer  later  than  Moses  made  use  of  materials  left 
by  the  great  legislator  in  a  somewhat  fi-agmentary 
form.  There  is  an  occasional,  abruptness  in  the 
nan-ative,  which  suggests  that  this  may  possibly 
have  been  the  case,  as  iu  the  introduction  of  the 
genealogy  vi.  13-27.  The  remarks  in  xi.  3,  xvi. 
35,  36  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  apparent 
confusion  at  xi.  1-3  may  be  explained  by  regarding 
these  verses  as  parenthetical. 

We  shall  ^ve  reasons  hereafter  for  concluding 
that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  was  not 
altogether  the  work  of  Moses.  [Pentateuch.] 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  even 
admitting  the  hand  of  an  editor  or  compiler  to  be 
visible  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is  quite  impossible 
accurately  to  distinguish  the  documents  from  each 
other,  or  from  his  own  additions. 

C,  Credibility. — Almost  every  historical  fact 
mentioned  in  Exodus  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  called  in  question.  But  it  is  certain  that  all 
investigation  has  hitherto  tended  only  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  naiTator.  A  comparison  with  other 
writers  and  an  examination'  of  the  monuments 
confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  ma- 
terial statements  of  this  book.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Manetho's  story  of  the  Hyksos,  questionable  as 
much  of  it  is,  and  differently  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  different  writers,  points  at  least  to  some 
early  connexion  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  con-oborative  of  the  fact  implietl 
in  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Isi-aelitish 
sojoui-n,  Egypt  was  i-uled  by  a  foreign  dynasty. 
[Egvpt.]  Manetho  speaks,  too,  of  strangers  fi*om 
the  East  who  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt.  And  his  account  shows  that  the  Israelites 
had  become  a  numerous  and  formidable  people. 
According  to  Ex.  xii.  37,  the  number  of  men 
beside  women  and  children  who  lefl  Egypt  was 
600,000.  This  would  give  for  the  whole  na- 
tion about  two  millions  and  a  half.  There  is  no 
doubt  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  tliis  im- 
mense increase,  if  we  suppose  (as  on  many  accounts 
seems  probable)  that  the  actual  i-esidence  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  only  215  years.  We  must 
remember  indeed  that  the  number  who  went  into 
Egypt  with  Jacob  was  considerably  more  than 
"  threescore  and  ten  souls "  [see  Chronology]  ; 
we  must  also  take  into  account  the  extraoi-dinary 
fniitfulness  of  Egypt"  (concerning  which  all  writers 
are  agreed),  and  especially  of  that  paii;  of  it  in 
which  the  Israelites  dwelt.  Still  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  we  could  allow  430  yeai-s  for  the 
increase  of  the  nation  rather  than  any  shorter 
period. 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  story  of  Moses'  biiih 
is  mythical,  and  arises  from  an  attempt  to  account 
etymologically  for  his  name.  But  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  nanative  places  it  fai-  above  the 
stories  of  Romulus,  Cyrus,  and  Semiramis,  with 
which  it  has  been  compared  (Knobel,  p.  14).  And 
as  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  4;hat  it  is  Egyptian  (from  the  Copt. 
JULCO.  "water,*'  and  XI  oi'  6*i»  *'*o  take;" 
cf.  Gesen.  Thes.  in  u.,  and  Knobel,  Comm.  in  loc.) ; 
and  if  so,  the  author  haa  either  played  upon  the 


•^  Cf.  Strabo,  xv.  p.  478 ;  Aristot.  Siat.  Anim.  vii. 
4  ;  Plin.  JT.  N.  vii.  3  ;  Seneca,  Qu.  Nat.  iii.  25, 
quoted  by  Hiivernick. 
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name  or  is  mistaken  in  his  philology.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  whole  story  is  nothing  but 
a  myth.  Philology  as  a  science  is  of  very  modern 
growth,  and  the  truth  of  history  does  not  stand  or 
fall  with  the  explanation  of  etymologies.  The  same 
i-eraai-k  applies  to  De  VVette's  objection  to  the  ety- 
mology in  ii.  22, 

Other  objections  are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kind. 
Thus  Knobcl  thinks  the  command  to  destroy  the 
male  children  (i.  15  fF.)  extremely  improbable,  be- 
cause the  object  of  the  king  was  not  to  destroy  the 
people,  but  to  make  use  of  them  as  slaves.  To  re- 
quire the  midwives  to  act  as  the  enemies  of  their 
own  people,  and  to  issue  an  injunction  that  every 
son  born  of  Israelitish  parents  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  was  a  piece  of  downright  madness  of 
which  he  thinks  the  king  would  not  be  guilty.  But 
we  do  not  know  that  the  midwives  were  Hebrew, 
they  may  have  been  Egyptian;  and  kings,  like 
other  slave-o\vners,  may  act  contrary  to  their  in- 
terest in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  their  passions  ; 
indeed,  Knobel  himself  compares  the  story  of 
King  Bocchoris,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean 
in  his  land  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  (Lysim.  ctp. 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  34),  and  the  destniction  of 
the  Spartan  Helots  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.  28).  He 
objects  further  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such 
a  command  with  the  number  of  the  Israelites 
at  their  exodus.  But  we  may  suppose  that  in  very 
many  instances  the  command  of  the  king  would 
be  evaded,  and  probably  it  did  not  long  continue 
in  force. 

Again,  De  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Moses 
that  he  could  not  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to 
become  the  saviour  of  his  people — which,  as  Haver- 
nick  justly  remarks,  is  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical 
decision. 

The  ten  plagues  are  physically,  many  of  them, 
what  might  be  expected  in  Egypt,  although  in  their 
intensity  and  in  their  rapid  succession,  they  are 
clearly  supernatm-al.  Even  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  is  an  oi'der  in  which  physical  causes  ai'e 
allowed  to  operate.  The  con"uption  of  the  river 
is  followed  by  the  plague  of  frogs.  From  the  dead 
frogs  are  bred  the  gnats  and  flies,  from  these  came 
the  murrain  among  the  cattle  and  the  boils  on  men, 
and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  plagues  indeed,  though  of  course  in 
a  much  less  aggi'avated  tbira,  and  without  such  suc- 
cession, are  actually  experienced  at  this  day  in 
Egypt.  Of  the  plague  of  locusts  it  is  expressly 
remarked  that  '*  before  them  were  no  such  locusts^ 
neither  after  them  shall  be  such."  And  all  tra- 
vellers in  Egypt  have  obsei*ved  swaniis  of  locusts, 
brought  generally  by  a  south-west  wind  (Denon, 
however,  mentions  their  coming  with  an  east  wind), 
and  in  the  mnter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This,  last 
fact  agrees  also  with  our  narrative.  Lepsius  speaks 
of  being  in  a  "  regular  snow-di-ift  of  locusts"  which 
came  from  the  desert  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
the  valley.  "At  the  edge  of  the  fruitful  plain," 
he  says,  "they  fell  down  in  showers.'*  And  this 
continued  for  six  days,  indeed  in  weaker  flights 
much  longer.  He  also  saw  hail  in  Egypt.  In  Ja- 
nuary 1843,  he  and  his  pai'ty  were  surprised  by  a 
storm.  '*  Suddenly,"  he  writes,  "  the  storm  grew 
to  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  in  Europe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in  such 
masses,  as  almost  to  turn  day  Into  night "  He  no- 
tices, too  an  extraordinary  cattle  murrain  "which 
carried  off  40,000  head  of  cattle"  {Letters  from 
Egypt,  Eng.  Transl.  pp.  49,  27,  14). 
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The  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch.  xii.)  has 
been  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also 
been  called  a  mythic  fiction.  The  alleged  circum- 
stances are  not  historical  it  is  said,  but  arise  out  of 
a  later  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  cere- 
mony and  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
critics  rest  mainly  on  the  difference  between  the 
directions  given  for  the  observance  of  this  the  first, 
and  those  given  for  subsequent  passovers.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  the  very  re- 
markable circumstances  under  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instructions 
should  not  then  have  been  given  for  a  somewhat 
different  obseiwance  for  the  future.  [Passover.] 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Thus,  for  instance,  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  true  that  only  women  of  the  lower 
orders  bathe  in  the  river.  But  Herodotus  (ii.  35) 
tells  us  (what  we  learn  also  from  the  monuments) 
that  in  ancient  Egypt  the  women  were  under  no 
restraint,  but  apparently  lived  more  in  public 
than  the  men.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the 
Egyptians  supposed  a  sovereign  virtue  to  exist  in 
the  Nile-waters.  The  writer  speaks  of  chariots 
and  "  chosen  chariots "  (xiv.  7)  as  constituting  an 
important  element  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  of 
tlie  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  monuments 
amply  confirm  this  representation.  The  Pharaohs 
lead  their  armies  to  battle,  and  the  armies  consist 
entirely  of  infantry  and  chariots. 

Many  other  facts  have  been  disputed,  such  as 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  the 
manna,  &c.  But  respecting  these  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  other  articles  in  which  they  are  discussed. 
[The  Exodus  ;  Manna  ;  The  Red  Sea.]    ■ 

D.  The  authorship  and  date  of  the  book  ai'e  dis- 
cussed under  Pentatepch.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

EX'ODUS,  THE .  The  object  of  this  article  is 
to  give  a  combined  view  of  the  results  stated  in  the 
various  articles  relating  or  refening  to  the  Exodus 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  treating  of  the  chronolo- 
gical, the  histoiical,  and  the  geographical  aspect  of 
the  event. 

1.  Date. — The  date  of  the  Exodus  is  discussed 
under  Chronology,  where  it  is  held  that  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  year 
B.C.  1652.  The  historical  questions  connected  with 
this  date  are  noticed  under  Egypt.  Hales  places 
the  Exodus  B.C.  1648,  Usher  B.C.  1491,andBunsen 
B.C.  1320. 

2.  History. — The  Exodus  is  a  gi'eat  turning-point 
in  Biblical  history.  With  it  the  Patriarchal  dis- 
pensation ends  and  the  Law  begins,  and  with  it  the 
Israelites  cease  to  be  a  family  and  become  a  nation. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  obseiwe  how  tlie  pre- 
vious history  led  up  to  this  event.  The  advance- 
ment of  Joseph,  and  the  placing  of  his  kinsmen  in 
what  was  to  a  pastoral  people,  at  least,  "  the  best 
of  the  land,"  yet,  as  fai-  as  possible,  apart  from 
Egyptian  influence,  favoured  the  multiplying  of 
the  Israelites  and  the  preservation  of  their  na- 
tionality. The  subsequent  persecution  bound  them 
more  firmly  together,  and  at  the  same  time  loosened 
the  hold  that  Egypt  had  gained  upon  them.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Israelites  were  ready  when  Moses 
declared  his  mission  to  go  forth  as  one  man  from 
the  land  of  their  bondage.  [Josl;ph  j'MoSKS  ; 
Egypt.] 
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The  history  of  the  Exodus  itself  commences  with 
the  close  of  that  of  tlie  Ten  Plagues  [Plagues  of 
EaYPT].  In  the  night  in  which,  at  midnight,  the 
firstborn  were  slain  (Ex.  xii.  29),  Pharaoh  urged 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (ver.  31,  32).  They 
at  once  set  forth  from  Rameses  (ver.  37,  39),  ap- 
pai'ently  during  the  night  (ver.  4-2),  but  towards 
morning,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  first  month  (Num. 
xxxiii.  3).  They  made  three  journeys  and  en- 
camped by  tlie  Ked  ^ea.  Here  Pharaoh  overtoolc 
them,  and  the  great  miracle  occurred  by  which 
they  were  saved,  while  the  pursuer  and  his  army 
were  destroyed.  It  has  been  tliought  by  some  that 
Pharaoh  did  not  perish  in  the  Ked  tiea,  but  not  only 
c'oes  the  nai'rative  seem  to  forbid  such  a  supposition 
(Ex.  xiv.  18,  23,  28),  but  it  is  expressly  contradicted 
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in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  (ver.  ir>).  Kecenl^y  it  has  been  sug 
gested  that  the  Israelites  crossed  by  a  ford.  If, 
however,  their  safe  passage  could  thus  be  accounted 
for,  the  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  would  become 
more  extraordinary  than  before.  Obviously  ordinary 
causes  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  delivei'ance  of 
the  former  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  But 
even  were  it  so,  the  question  Would  have  to  be  aslted 
wliether  tlie  occurrence  of  tlie  event  at  tiie  lit  time 
could  reasonably  be  considered  as  due  to  such  ordinary 
causes,  and  the  necessary  negative  reply  would  show 
the  fallacy  of  attempting  a  naturalistic  explanation 
of  the  event  on  account  of  the  use  of  natural  means. 
It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  deny  the  event,  but 
this  could  not  be  attempted  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  its  occurrence. 


Mnp  to  iUuBtrato  tlig  Exudiu  of  tho  lametltca. 


3.  Geography. — The  detei-mination  of  the  rftute 
by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
most  dilficult  questions  in  Biblical  geography.  The 
following  points  must  be  settled  exactly  or  approxi- 
matel)'; — the  situation  of  the  Land  of  Goshen,  the 
length  of  each  day's  march,  the  position  of  the  first 
stiition  (I Jameses),  and  thediiection  of  the  journey. 

The  Laud  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded  from  the 
Biblical  qanative  to  have  been  part  of  Egypt,  but 
not  of  what  wiis  then  held  to  be  Kgypt  Proper. 
It  must  thereioic  have  been  tui' outer  eusturu  pro- 


vince of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Ismelites,  setting  out 
from  a  town  of  Goshen,  made  two  days*  journey 
towards  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  entered  the  wilder- 
ness, a  day's  jouniey  or  less  from  the  sea.  They 
could  only  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley  now 
called  the  Wddi~t''fumeyldt,  for  every  other  culti- 
vated or  cultivable  ti-act  is  too  far  from  the  Red 
Sea.  Rameses,  an  we  shall  see,  must  have  lain  in 
this  vidley,  which  thus  corresponded  in  pai"t  at  Iwist 
to  Gcslien.  That  it  wholly  corresponded  to  tliat 
region  is  evident  from  its  being  markedly  a  single 
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valleyj  and  from  the  insufficiency  of  any  spaaller 
territory  to  support  the  Israelites.    [Goshen.] 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very  nearly  the  length  of 
each  day's  march  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  had 
with  them  women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  went  more  than  fifteen  miles 
daily ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  unliliely  that  they 
fell  far  short  of  this.  The  three  journeys  would 
therefore  give  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles. 
There  seems,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have 
been  a  deflexion  from  a  direct  course,  so  that  we 
cannot  consider  the  whole  distance  from  the  start- 
ing-pdint,  liameses,  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
as  much  more  than  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct 
line.  Measuring  from  the  ancient  western  shore 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  due  east  of  the  Wddi-t-Tio- 
meyldt,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line 
places  the  site  of  Rameses  neai-  the  mound  called 
in  the  present  day  M-' Abbdseeyek,  not  far  from 
the  western  end  of  the  valley.  That  the  Israelites 
started  fi'om  a  place  in  this  position  is  further 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  two  routes  that 
lay  before  them: — "And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them 
not  [by]  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
although  that  [was]  near ;  for  God  said,  Lest 
peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war, 
and  they  return  to  Egypt:  but  God  let  the  people 
turn  to  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea" 
(Ex.  xiii.  17, 18).  The  expression  used,  3D*1,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  jomTiey,  but  may  mean  that  God  did  not  lead 
the  Isiaelites  into  Palestine  by  the  nearest  route, 
but  took  them  about  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness. 
Were  the  meaning  that  the  people  turned,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  Kameses  to  have  been  beyond  the 
valley  to  the  west,  and  this  would  probably  make 
the  distance  to  the  Red  Sea  too  great  for  the  time 
occupied  in  traversing  it,  besides  overthrowing  the 
reasonable  identification  of  the  land  of  Goshen. 
[Rameses.]  Hence  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have 
started  fi'om  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient 
Delta,  along  which  lies  the  commencement  of  the 
route  to  the  Philistine  territory. 

Rameses 'is  evidently  the  Raamses  of  Ex,  i.  11. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  the  land 
of  Goshen,  for  that  I'egion,  or  possibly  a  part  of  it, 
is  called  the  laud  of  Rameses  in  Gen,  xlvii.  11,  comp. 
4,  6.  [Rameses  ;  Gosi-ien.] 
'  After  the  first  day's  journey  the  Israelites  en-, 
camped  at  Succoth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20;  Num. 
xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  was  probably  a  mere  resting- 
place  of  caravans,  or  a  militaiy  station,  or  else  a 
town  named  from  one  of  the  two.  Such  names  as 
the  Scenae  Veteranonim  (which  has  been  rashly 
identified  with  Succoth),  and  the  Scenae  Maudrae 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  the  settlement 
of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaiies  called  to.  ^rparo- 
-jreSa  (Herod,  ii.  154),  may  be  compared  to  this. 
Obviously  such  a  name  is  very  difficult  of  identifi- 
cation.    [Succoth.] 

The  next  camping-place  was  Ethara,  the  position 
of  which  may  be  very  nearly  fixed  in  consequence 
of  its  being  described  as  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness" (Ex.  xiii.  20  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7).  The  cul- 
tivable land  now  extends  very  nearly  to  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  At  a  period 
when  the  eastern  pai-t  of  Lower  Egypt  was  largely 
inhabited  by  Asiatic  settlers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  tract  was  under  cultivation.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  place  Etham  where  the  cultivable  land 
ceases,  near  tlie  Seba  Bidr,  or  Seven  Wells,  about 
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three  miles  from  the  western  side  of  the  ancient 
head  of  the  gulf.  The  Patumos  of  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Thoum  or  Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus, 
is  more  likely  to  bo  the  Pithom  than  the  Etham 
of  Scripture.  [Pithom.]  It  is  too  fai-  west  for 
the  latter. 

Ai'ter  leaving  Etham  the  dii-ection  of  the  route 
changed.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  tm-n 
and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv,  2). 
Thereibre  it  is  most  probable  that  they  at  once 
tuiTied,  although  they  may  have  done  so  later  in 
the  mai'ch.  The  direction  cannot  be  doubted,  if  our 
description  of  the  route  thus  far  be  con-ect,  for 
they  would  have  been  entangled  (ver.  3)  only  by 
turning  southwai'd,  not  northward.  They  encamped 
for  the  night  by  the  sea,  probably  after  a  full  day's 
joumey.  The  place  of  their  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  would  therefore  be  not  far 
from  the  Pei*sepolitan  monument,  which  is  made  in 
Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum,  We  do 
not  venture  to  attempt  the  identification  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  nanative  with  modern 
sites.  Nothing  but  the  discoveiy  of  ancient  Egyptian 
names,  and  their  positive  appropriation  to  such 
sites,  could  enable  us  to  do  so.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  the 
places.  The  position  of  the  Israelite  encampment 
was  before  or  at  Pi-hahii'oth,  behind  which  was 
Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand  Baal-zephon  and  the 
sea.  [Baal-zephon.]  Pi-hahiroth  or  Hahiroth 
is  probably  the  name  of  a  natural  locality.  Tiie 
separable  prefix  is  evidently  the  Egyptian  masculine 
article,  and  we  therefore  hold  the  name  to  be 
Egyptian,  Jablonsky  proposed  the  Coptic  ety- 
mology, TXI"^^I~p(J0T5  "the  place  where 

sedge  gi'ows,"  which,  or  a  similar  name,  the  cri- 
tical sagacity  of  Fresnel  recognised  in  the  modern 
Ghuweybet-el-hoos,  "  the  bed  of  reeds."  We  cannot, 
however,  hold  that  the  Ghuweyhet-el-boos  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  we  place  the  passage  of  the 
sea  is  the  Pi-hahiroth  of  the  Bible :  there  is  an- 
other Ghuweybet-el-boos  near  Suez,  and  such  a 
name  would  of  course  depend  for  its  peiToanence 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  vegetation  subject  to 
change.  [Pi-hahiroth.]  Migdol  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower. 
[Migdol.]  Baal-zephon  we  take  to  have  had  a 
similar  meaning  to  that  of  Migdol.  [Baal- 
zephon.]  We  should  expect  therefore  that  the 
encampment  would  have  been  in  a  depression, 
partly  marshy,  having  on  either  hand  an  elevation 
marked  by  a  watch-tower. 

The  actual  passage  of  the  ^ea  foiTOs  the  subject 
of  anotlier  article.  [Red  Sjsa,  Passage  oii'.] 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  fiom 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  that,  the  Ijreadth  at  the 
place  of  crossing  was  gi'eat,  since  the  wliole  Egyp- 
tian ai'my  perished. 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  various  the- 
ories that  have  been  put  forth  re-;pecting  the  route 
of  the  Israelites,  We  have  thouglit  it  enough  to 
state  all  the  points  of  evidence  which  can,  in  our 
judgment,  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It 
might,  howevei',  be  thought  neglectful  if  we  did 
not  allude  to  what  Prof.  Lepsius  has  written  on 
the  subject.  He  does  not  enter  into  any  Jotailed 
exposition  of  the  geography  of  the  Exodus,  and 
attempts  but  one  identification  with  any  modern 
site — tliat  of  Rameses,  with  tlie  ancient  Egyptian 
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site  now  called  Aboo-Kesheyd,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  old  head  of  the  gulf.  The  argument  he 
adduces  for  this  identification  is  that  a  monolith  is 
found  her'j  representing  l^meses  If.  seated  between  _ 
the  goils  Turn  and  lia,  and  that  therefore  he  wa.s  j 
worshipped  at  the  place  which  mast  have  borae  his  | 
luiiiie.  It  might  equally,  however,  have  been  called 
Pa-tum,  from  Turn,  and  liave  con-esponded  in  ety- 
mology to  Patumos  or  else  Pithom.  The  conclu- 
sion to  which  Prof.  Lepsius  anives,  that  because 
Aboo-Kesheyd  is  Rameses,  therefore  the  land  of 
Goshen  must  have  been  within  the  eajstem  part 
of  Lower  Kgypt  below  Heliopolis,  is  singularly 
illogical,  for  l-tama^es  was  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
and  not  2u  miles  east  of  it,  and  it  occupied  the 
Israelites  more  than  two  days  to  journey  from  it 
to  the  lied  Seii,  which  makes  its  allocation  within 
abfjut  eight  miles  of  the  sea  absurd.  The  suppo- 
sition involves  therefore  a  double  impossibility. 

The  preceding  map  exhibits  the  main  features 
of  the  country  in  which  we  placy  the  route  of  the 
Israelites,  and  theplaci^s  lefen'ed  to  in  this  articl';. 
The  bcit  map  is  Linant's  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Ferce- 
inent  de  C  Isthme  de  Suez.  [R.  ,S.  P.] 

EXORCIST  {i^opKiiTT^is  ;  ex&rcista).  The 
verb  i^opKL^a  occurs  once  in  the  N.  Test,  and  onee 
in  the  LXX,  voision  of  the  0.  T.  In  both  cases  it 
is  used,  not  in  the  sense  o^ exorcise,  but  as  a  synonym 
of  tiie  simple  verb.  opKifw,  to  charcje  vnth  an  oath, 
to  adj>j,re.  Comp,  Gen.  xxiv.  3  ^V^B^H,  A.  V.  *'  I 
will  make  -thee  swear")  with  37,  and  Matt,  xxvl, 
(53,  with  Mark  v.  7 ;  and  see  1  Thess.  v.  '27 
(ii/opKi^ca,  Lachm,  Tischend.).  The  cognate  noun, 
however,  to;;^ether  with  the  ;^imple  verb,  is  found 
once  (Acts  xix.  13)  with  reference  to  the  ejection  of 
evil  spirits  from  pei*80us  pr(,-sf;,s.sed  by  them  (cf, 
i^opKdxris,  dpKSa,  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §5^.  The 
use  of  the  tenn  exorcists  in  that  passage  as  the  de- 
signation of  a  well-known  class  of  pei-sons,  to  which 
the  indi\'iduals  mentioned  belonged,  confiirns  what 
we  know  from  other  sources  as  to  the  fX)mmon 
p.actice  of  exorcism  amongst  the  Jews,  That  some, 
at  least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to,  but  possessed, 
the  power  of  exorcising,  appeare  by  o^ir  Lord's  adr 
mission  when  he  asks  the  Pharisees,'  "  If  1  l»y  Beel- 
zebub cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  dixaplett 
(viol)  cast  them  out?"  (Watt.  xii.  27.)  .What 
means  were  employed  by  real  exor'.i^ts  we  aj-e  not 
infonnnl,  David,  by  playing  skilfully  on  a.  Jiarp, 
jnocurcd  the  temjxiraiy  departure  of  the  evii  spirit 
which  tioubled  Saul  (I  .Sam.  xvi.  "I'-'J).  Justin 
Martyr  has  an  interesting  .siit'^e-stion  as  to  the  pfjs- 
fcibility  of  a  J';\v  succesiifully  exorcising  a  devil,  by 
employing  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  juid  Jacob.  '&W'  el  &pa  i^opKi^ot  ris  i>fi&v 
Kari  Tov  0€ov  'A^pa^fjL  koX  0eov  'Iffa^K  Kal 
Oeov'laKdi^,  tffus  VTroTay^cerat  [rh  SaL/j^viov^, 
Jji/j.l.  c'la  Tnjpk.  c.  85,  p.  31 1,  C.  S<:e  also 
Apol.  \\.  (;.  f;,  p.  45,  B,  wheve  be  claims  for  Chris- 
tianity snj'jerior  but  i;ot  necessarily  exclusive  pf^wer 
in  this  r'i~'j/ct.  Compare  the  sUit'jrnenLi  of  Jr'*ii, 
I'.dr..  !!'}f:,f:^.  ii,  5,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Crotins  on  M;itt.  xii.  27.)  \'>\  t  Justin  goes  on  to  : 
bay  tluit  the  Jewifh  r;xo:  cists,  as  a  class,  harl  sunk 
down  to  the  supei.stitious  nt';h  and  usages  of  the 
h'-:itlien  THS^  fievTOt  ol  i^  v^v  iiropKiffToX  t^  \ 
r^X^V-i  ^o'TC^  Koi  rk  t0[/7}^  xP'^f*'^^'^^  i^opKiCovfTi 
Kol  Qvjudfxacn  koX  KaraZetTpLois  xp^^'^^h  ^^'"OV),  j 
\'.  ith  this  agK.*'-.^  th'-  accfjunt  givn  by  Joscphirs 
'Ant.  v'iii.  2,  ^^:>f  of  an  '-xorcibni  which  hi-  saw  \<'-\- 
tormcd  by  iilciiJiar,  a  Jew,  in  the  nn:-fai>x  of  X'ew- 
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pasian  and  his  sons,  though  the  vii-tue  (^  the  cure  is 
attributed  to  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Solomon, 
and  to  the  iise  of  a  root,  and  of  certain  incantations 
said  to  have  been  presciibed  by  him.  It  was  the 
)jn>fane  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a  mere  charm  or 
spell  which  led  to  the  dinaKtrous  issue  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Aposths  (xix.  13-16), 

The  powei'  of  casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  afwfhth^  (Matt, 
X.  H),  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  17-19), 
and  wjis,  acc^>idlng  to  His  promise  (Mark  xvi,  17), 
exercised  by  believeis  after  His  Ascension  (Acts  xvi, 
18);  but  to  the  Christian  miracle,  whether  as  per- 
I'onned  by  our  Lord  himself  or  by  His  followers,  the 
X.  T.  writers  never  apply  the  terms  "  exorcise"  or 
"exordst,"  [T.T.  P.] 

EXPIATION.    [Sacuxfice.] 

P:Z'BAT  f3T«;  'ACo&ai-,  Asbai),  fathei-  of 
Xaarai.  who  was  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men 
(1  Clir.  xi.  37),  In  the  fiarallel  list  ^2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35)  the  names  are  given  "  Paarai  the  Arbite," 
which  ICennicott  decides  to  be  a  coiTuption  of  the 
rearling  in  Chronicles.    (^Dissertation,  &c.,  209.) 

EZ'BON  n^Vfr? ;  &acro$dp,  and  *E(rej3&i/,  or 
*A(r€$(j^i/',  Esebonj.  1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder 
of  one  of  the  Cadite  families  ("Gen.  xlvi,  16;  Num. 
xxvi,  16).  In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is  written 
••JTX  (A.  V.  Oznij,  probably  by  a  wn-uption  of  the 

tf-xt  of  very  f^ily  date,  since  the  LXX,  have  *A^€pi. 
'f  he  process  seems  to  have  been  the  accidental  omission 
of  the  3  in  the  first  instance  (as  in  "ITVIIN,  Abiezer 
(.losh.  xvii.  2),  which  in  Num.  xxvi.  is  written 
"ITV'K,  Jeezer),  and  then,  when  '3VN  was  no 
longer  a  Hebrew  form,  the  changing  it  into  OtX. 

2.  >Son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  accoj'diog 
to  1  Chr.  vii.  7.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  while 
Ezbon  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  among  the  sons 
of  Bela,  or  Benjantin,  he  appeara  here  in  company 
with  ^1*y,  In,  which  is  not  a  Benjamite  family 
eitlif-r,  according  to  the  ofh'n"  li.sts,  but  which  is 
found  in  company  with  Ezbon  among  the  Gadite 
femilies,  both  in  Gen.  xh-i.  Ifj  (Kri,  *"]}?),  and 
Xum.  xx\-i,  16.  Weie  these  two  ^;;idife  families 
inryji-j^onit'^l  into  Benjamin  after  the  slaughter  men- 
tionc)  Jiid'_'.  XX.?  P'^sibly  they  W';re  fjom  Jabesh- 
Gilead  (comp.  xxi.  12-14;.  [Bkchkc]  1  Clir, 
vii.  2,  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  the  census  as  in  king 
David's  time.  [A.  C.  H.] 

EZECJHI'AS   (*ZCeKlas  ;     Ozias,    Ezechvfs). 

1.  1  Es'i,  ix,  14;  put  for  jAHAZiAir  in  Ezr,  x,  L'l. 

2.  2  Ksd.  vii.  40,     [Hk/.i.kiah.] 

EZECIAS  ('ECcKi'ay ;  Ey.ccUwji),  1  E»d. 
ix,  43  ;  for  HiLKiAJl  in  the  parallel  i^^i-^sage.  Neb. 
viii.  4. 

EZEKI'AS  'ZC^Ktas,  and  so  Codex  B  in 
N.  T.  ;  Ezechias),  VjAwa.  xUnii.  17,  22;  xlix,  4; 
2  Marx,  XV.  22  ;  M;itt.  i.  9,  10.       [Hezkkiah.] 

EZE'KIEL  6xr;Tri\  L  '■.  YerMz^sM,  for 
7X  fMn*,  Ood  will  sirengtJien,  or  from  7^T\  pTF!, 
tiie  strentjth  of  O^xJ;  'uCeKi-f]\  ;  Ezrchiel),  one  of 
the  itmr 'ri-f.iU-.v  proj»lA-Ls,  There  havcbe*m  various 
fanH'si  al^-jijt  his  name ;  ai'c/.rding  to  Afxirbauel 
{ I'raef.  in  Eicch.)  it  implies  "  one  who  namit/.---  thu 
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might  of  God  to  be  displayed  in  the  future,"  and  some 
(as  Villalpandus,  Praef.  inEzech.  p.  x.)  see  a  play 
on  the  word  in  the  expressions  D*")"???!,  and  ^\>\J) 
{m.  7,  8,  9),  whence  the  groundless  conjecture  of 
Sanctius  (^Prolegom,  in  Ezech.  p.  2,  n.  2)  that  the 
name  was  given  him  subsequently  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  (Carpzov.  Introd.  ad  Libr.  BibL 
Vet.  Testam.  ii.  Pai-t.  iii.  ch.  v.).  He  was  the  son 
of  a  pries^  named  Buzi,  respecting  whom  fresh  con- 
jectures have  been  recorded,  although  nothing  is 
Known  about  him  (as  Archbp.  Newoome  observes) 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  must  have  given  his  son  a 
careful  and  learned  education.  The  liabbis  had  a 
rule  that  every  prophet  in  Scripture  was  also  the 
sou  of  a  prophet,  and  hence  they  (as  R  Dav. 
Kimchi  in  his  Commentary)  absurdly  identify  Buzi 
with  Jeremiah,  who  they  say  was  so  called,  because 
he  was  rejected  and  despised.  Another  tradition 
maltes  Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (Greg.  Naz, 
Or,  xlvii.),  aiid  Jerome  supposes  that  the  prophets 
being  contemporaries  during  a  part  of  their  mission 
interchanged  their  prophecies,  sending  them  re- 
spectively to  Jerusalem  and  Ohaldaea  for  mutual 
confirmation  and  encouragement,  that  the  Jews 
might  heai'  as  it  were  a  strophe  and  antistrophe  of 
wai'ning  and  promise,  "velut  ac  si  duo  cantores 
alter  ad  alterius  vocem  sese  componerent"  (Calvin, 
Comment,  ad  Ezech.  i.  2).  Although  it  was  only 
towards  quite  the  close  of  Jeremiah's  lengthened 
office  that  Ezekiel  received  his  commission,  yet 
these  suppositions  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
internal  harmony  between  the  two  prophets,  in 
proof  of  which  Havernick  (^Introd.  to  Ezech,) 
quotes  Ez.  xiii.  as  compared  with  Jer.  xxiii.  9  sq., 
and  Ez.  xxxiv.  with  Jer.  xxxiii.,  &c.  This  inner 
resemblance  is  the  more  striking  from  the  otherwise 
wide  difference  of  character  which  separates  the  two 
prophets  ;  for  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  Jeremiah  is 
the  reflex  of  his  gentle,  calm,  and  introspective 
spirit,  while  Ezekiel  in  that  age  when  true  pro- 
phecy was  so  rare  (Ez.  xii.  21 ;  Lam.  ii.  9), 
"  comes  forward  with  all  abruptness  and  iron  con- 
sistency. Has  he  to  contend  with  a  people  of  brazen 
front  and  unbending  neck?  He  possesses  on  his 
own  part  an  unbending  nature,  opposing  the  evil 
with  an  unflinching  spirit  of  boldness,  with  words 
full  of  consuming  fire"  (Havemick's  Introd.  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  F.  W.  Gotch  in  JournalofS.  L.  i.  23). 
Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  prophetic  office, 
who  gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  personal 
history,  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facts  of  his 
own  life,  and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect 
picture  by  the  colours  of  late  and  dubious  tradition. 
We  shall  mention  both  sources  of  information,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  this  general  caution  against 
the  latter.  He  was  taken  captive  ^k  yrjs  'Zap- 
Tjpo  (Isidor.  de  Vif.  et  Ob.  Sand.  39  ;  Epiphan, 
de  Vit.  et  Mort.  Prophet,  ix.  ap.  Carpzov.)  in  the 
captivity  (or  transmigration,  as  Jerome  more  accu- 
rately prefers  to  render  7w?X  i-  2)  of  Jehoiachin* 
(not  Jehoiachim  as  Josephus  {^Ant.  x.  6,  §3) 
states,  probably  by  a  slip  of  memory)  with  other 
distinguished  exiles  (2  K.  xxiv^  15)  eleven  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus 
(/.  c.)  says  that  this  removal  happened  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  although  we  cannot  consider  the 
assei-tion  to  be  refuted  by  Havemick's  argument 
from  the  matured  vigorous  priestly  character  of  his 
writings,  and  feel  still  less  inclined  to  say  that  he 
had  **  undoubtedly  "  exercised  for  some  considerable 
time  the  function  of  a  priest,  yet  the  statement  is 
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questionable,  because  it  is  improbable  (as  Haver- 
nick also  points  out)  that  Ezekiel  long  survived 
the  27th  year  of  his  exile  (xxix,  17),  so  that  if  Jo- 
sephus be  coiTect  he  must  have  died  very  young. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  community  of  Jewish  exiles 
who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  "  liver  " 
or  stream  of  Babylonia,  which  is  sometimes  taken 
to  be  the  Khabowi$  Wt  which  the  latest  investi- 
gators suppose  to  be  the  Nahr  Malcha  or  Royal 
canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Cheear.]  The  actual 
name  of  the  spot  where  he  resided  was  1'*3&C  ?n 
("  acervus  novarum  frugum,"  Vulg.  f^eretapos 
Kaiirepir\KQov  (?)  LXX.,  "the  hill  of  grief,"  Syr.) 
a  name  which  Jerome,  as  usual,  allegorises ;  it 
is  thought  b'y  Michaelis  to  be  the  same  as  Thal- 
laba  in  D'Anville's  map  (Rosenmiill.  Sghol,  in 
Ezek.  iii.  15).  It  was  by  this  river  "in  the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans"  that  God's  message  first 
reached  him  (i.  3) ;  the  Chaldee  version  however 
interpolates  the  words  "  in  the  land  [of  Israel :  and 
again  a  second  time  he  spake  to  him  in  the  land]  of 
the  Chaldeans,"  because  the  Jews  had  a  notion  that 
the  Shechinah  could  not  overshadow  a  prophet  out 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Hence  R.  Jarchi  thinks  that 
ch.  xvii.  was  Ez^eldel's  first  prophecy,  and  was 
uttered  before  the  captivity,  a  view  which  he  sup- 
ports by  the  Hebrew  idiom  n^n  r\'*i\  (A.  v.  "came 
expressly  ")  in  i.  3.  R.  Kimchi,  however,  makes  an 
exception  to  the  rule  in  case  the  prophecy  was  in- 
spired in  some  pure  and  quiet  spot  like  a  river's  bank 
(cf.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1).  His  call  took  place  "  in  the  fiftli 
year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity"  R.c.  595 
(i.  2),  "  in  the  thirtieth  year  in  the  tbui-th  month," 
The  latter  expression  is  very  unceitain.  Most  com- 
mentators take  it  to  mean  the  30th  year  of  his  age, 
the  recognised  period  for  assuming  full  priestly 
functions  (Num.  iv.  23,  30).  Origen,  following 
this  assumption,  makes  the  prophet  a  type  of  Christ, 
to  whom  also  "  the  heavens  were  opened"  when  he 
was  baptised  in  Jordan.  But,  as  Pradus  argues, 
such  a  computation  would  be  unusual,  and  would 
not  be  sufficiently  important  or  well  known  as  a 
mai'k  of  genuineness,  and  would  require  some  more 
definite  addition.  The  Chald.  paraphrase  by  Jon. 
ben  XJzziel  has — "  30  yeai's  after  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest  had  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the  sanc- 
tuary in  the  vestibule  under  the  porch  at  midnight 
after  the  setting  of  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
&c.,  in  the  month  Thammuz,  in  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month"  (cf.  2  K.  xxii.).  This  view  is  adopted  by 
Jerome,  Ussher,  Havernick,  &c. ;  but  had  this  been 
a  recognised  era,  we  should  have  found  traces  of  it 
elsewhere,  whereas  even  Ezekiel  never  refers  to  it 
again.  There  are  similar  and  more  forcible  objec- 
tions to  its  being  the  30th  year  from  the  Jubilee, 
as  Hitzig  supposes,  following  many  of  the  early 
commentators.  It  now  seems  generally  agieed  that 
it  was  the  30th  year  from  the  new  era  of  Nabopo- 
lassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  began  to 
reign  B.C.  625  (Rawlinson*s  Herod,  i.  p.  508). 
The  use  of  this  Chaldee  epoch  is  the  more  appro- 
piiate  as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  gives 
a  Jewish  chronology  in  ver.  2.  Compare  the  notes 
of  time  in  Dan.  ii.  1,  vii.  1  ;  Ez.  vii.  7  ;  Neh.  ii. 
1,  V.  14  ( Rosenmuller,  Sc/wl.  ;  Poll  Symps.  in 
lac. ;  Scaliger  de  emend.  Temp.  Prolegom.  p.  xii.). 
The  decision  of  the  question  is  the  less  impoitant, 
because  in  all  other  places  Ezekiel  dates  from  the 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (xxix.  17,  xxx.  20, 
et  passim  V  We  learn  from  an  incidental  allusion 
(xxiv.  18) — the  only  reference  which  he  mtdies  to 
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his  personal  history — that  he  was  married,  and  had  I 
a  house  (viii.  1)  in  his  place  of  exile,  and  lost  his 
wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  stroke.  He  lived 
in  the  highest  consideration  among  his  companions 
in  exile,  and  their  elders  consulted  him  on  all  occa- 
sions (viii.  1,  xi.  !25,  ociv.  1,  xx.  1,  &c,),  because 
in  his  united  offices  of  priest  and  prophet,  he  was  a 
living  witness  to  "  them  of  the  captivity  "  that  God 
had  not  abandoned  them.  Vitrin^a  even  says  {de 
Synag.  Vet.  p.  332)  that  "  in  aedibus  suis  ut  in 
scholi  qu^dara  public^  conventus  instituebat,  ibique 
coram  irequenti  concione  divinam  interpretabatur 
voluntatem  oiatione  facunda^"  (quoted  by  Haver- 
nick).  There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  Theft- 
doret's  supposition  that  he  was  a  Nazarite.  The 
last  date  he  mentions  is  the  27th  year  of  the  cap- 
tivity (*xix.  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  years,  during  part  of  which  period 
Daniel  was  probably  living,  and  already  famous 
(Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  Tradition  ascribes  various 
miracles  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  escaping  from  his 
enemies  by  walking  dry-shod  across  the  Chebar; 
feeding  the  &mished  people  with  a  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  &c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  mur- 
dered in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish  prince  (?  &  Tjyoi- 
fieuos  Tov  \doVj  called  in  the  Roman  martyrology 
for  vi.  Id.  Apr.  "judex  populi,"  Cfirpzov,  Introd. 
I.  c),  whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolatry  ;  and  to 
have  been  buried  in  a  ffiniKaTov  5i7r\oyj/,  the  tomb 
of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (Epiphan.  de  Vit.  et  Mort.  Prophet.).  The 
tomb,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jehoiachin,  was 
shown  a  few  days'  journey  from  Bagdad  (Menasse 
ben  Israel  de  Resur.  Mort.  p.  23),  and  was  called 
"  habitaculum  elegantiae."  A  lamp  was  kept  there 
<;ontinually  burning,  and  the  autogiaph  copy  of  the 
prophecies  was  said  to  be  there  preserve!.  This 
tomb  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  and  fully 
described  in  the  Itinerary  of  R.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  II,  i.  3  ;  Cij/fji  Hebraici,  p. 
82).  A  curious  conjecture  (discredited  by  Clemens 
Alexaijdrinus  (Strom,  i.j,  but  considered  not  im- 
possible by  Selden  (Syntagm.  de  Diis  Syr. ii.pl 'K)), 
M^er,  and  others)  identifies  him  with  "  Nazaratus 
the  Assyrian,"  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras,  We 
need  hardly  mention  the  ridiculous  suppositions  that 
he  is  identical  with  Zoroaster,  or  with  the  'E^e/cit;- 
\05  6  rSov  lovSatKccu  rpaywSicav  'ironjT'fjs  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i. ;  Euseb,  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  28,  29) 
who  wrote  a  play  on  the  Exodus,  called  *E|(&yftry^ 
(Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grec.  ii,  19).  This  Kzekiel  lived 
B.C.  40  (Sixt.  Sen.  BiOL  Sand.  iv.  p.  235). 

But,  as  Havemick  remarks,  "by  the  side  of  the 
scattered  data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  in- 
ternal life  appear  so  much  the  richer."  \Ve  have 
already  noticed  bis  stem  and  inflexible  energy  of 
will  and  character ;  and  we  also  obseiTe  a  devoted 
adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  national 
reli^on.  Ez(r;kiel  is  no.  cosmopolite,  but  displays 
everywhere  the  peculiar  tendendes  of  a  Hebrew 
educated  under  Levitical  training.  The  priestly 
bias  is  always  visible,  espedally  in  chaps,  viii. — 
rj.,  xl.-xlviii,,  and  in  iv.  13  sq.,  ix.  12  sq.,  xxii. 
8,  &c.  It  is  strange  of  De  U'';tt/;  and  Gesenius  to 
attribute  thi«  to  a  "  contracti?d  spirituality,"  and 
of  Ewald  to  see  in  it  "  a  one-sided  conception  of  an- 
tiquity which  he  obtained  merely  from  books  and 
traditions,"  and  "a  depression  of  spirit  (!)  enhance! 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  banishment  and 
bondi^e  of  thfi  I;*;ople"  (Havemick *s  latro'L).  It 
was  surely  tlu's  very  intensity  of  jmtriotic  loyalty 
to  a  system  whose  partial  suspenbi'm  he  ij'Hli  j>rc- 
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dieted  and  survived,  which  cheered  the  exiles  with 
the  confidence  of  his  hopes  in  the  future,  and  tended 
to  preserve  their  decaying  nationality.  Mr.  E. 
Newman  is  even  more  contemptuous  than  the  (U:r- 
man  critics,  '*  The  writings  of  Ezekiel,"  he  savn 
{/-Mr.  Monarchy,  p.  330,  2nd  ed.),  "painfully 
show  the  growth  of  what  is  merely  visionary,  and 
an  incTeasing  value  of  hard  sacerdotalism  ;"  and  he 
speaks  of  the  "heavy  materialism"  of  Ezekiel's 
temple,  with  its  priests,  sacrifices,  &c„  as  "  tedious 
and  unedifying  as  Leviticus  itself."  His  own  le- 
mark  tliat  Ezekiel's  predictions  "  so  kept  alive  on 
the  minds  of  the  next  generation  a  belief  in  certain 
return  from  cajjtivity,  as  to  have  tended  exceed- 
ingly towards  the  result,"  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  such  criticisms. 

We  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  absorbing  recog- 
nition of  his  high  calling  which  enabb^l  him  cheer- 
fully to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery  (except 
indeed  ceremonial  pollution,  from  which  he  shrinks 
with  chiuacteristic  loathing,  iv.  14),  if  thereby  he 
may  give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv., 
xxiv.  15,  W),  &c.),  whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix, 
8,  xi.  13).  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the 
feelings  of  the  man  burst,  in  one  single  expresaon, 
through  the  self-devotion  of  the  prophet;  and  while 
even  then  his  obedience  is  unwavering,  yet  the  in- 
expressible depth  of  submissive  pathos  in  the  brief 
words  which  tell  how  in  one  day  *'  the  desire  of  his 
eyes  was  taken  from  him"  (xxiv.  15-18),  shuwH 
what  well-springs  of  the  tenderest  human  emotion 
were  conceded  under  his  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  every  form  of  sin. 

His  predictions  are  marvellously  varied.  He  ha« 
instances  of  visions  (viii. — xi,),  symbolical  actions 
(as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv.),  parables  (as  x^-ii.), 
proverbs  (as  xii.  22,  xviii.  1  sq.),  poems  (as  xix.), 
all^ories  (as  xxiii,,  xxiv.),  open  jjrojfhecies  (as  vi., 
vii.,  XX.  &c,),  "  tantique  ubeitate  et  figurarum  va- 
riatione  floret  ut  unus  omnes  prophetici  sermonis 
numeros  ac  modos  explevisse,  juie  suo  sit  dicendus" 
(Carpzov.  Zntrod.  ii.  pt.  iii.  5).  It  Ls  therefore  un- 
just to  charge  him  with  plagiarism,  an  is  done  by 
Michaelis  and  others,  although  no  doubt  his  language 
(in  which  several  Aramaisms  and  &wa^  Keyofuva 
also  occur)  is  coloured  largely  both  by  the  Pcntateudi 
andbythe  writings  of  Jeremiah.  His  style  is  charac- 
terised by  '*  numberless  particularisms,"  as  may  be 
clearly  observed  by  contrasting  his  prophpcy  against 
Tyre  (xxviii.)  with  that  of  Isaiah  (xxiii.)  (Fairbaira's 
Ezekiel).  Grotius  (in  Critici  Saeri,  iv.  8)  com- 
jjares  him  to  Homer  for  his  knowle'lge,  especially 
of  arcbitec-ture,  from  which  he  repeatedly  draws  his 
illastratitms;  and  Witsius  (Misc.  Sacr.  i.  243) 
says,  that  besides  his  "  incomparabile  donura  pro- 
phetiae,"  he  deserves  high  literary  rq^utation  for 
the  learning  and  beauty  of  his  .style.  Michaelis  on 
the  oth(;r  hand  is  very  disparaging,  and  Lowth 
(referring  to  the  diffuseness  of  his  details)  says  "  he 
«s  oftener  to  be  clashed  with  the  omtors  than  the 
yx-ets.**  Few  will  agree  with  Archbishop  Newrxime's 
depr*^;iation  of  such  remarks  on  the  ground  (appa- 
rently) that  even  the  langyiouje  of  a  sacred  writer  is 
a  matter  of  iaspiration  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  inspira- 
tion in  no  way  supersedes  the  individualities  of  the 
divine  meh,s';riger.  Ewald  {Die  Proph.  des  Alien 
Bundet,  ii.  212),  though  not  enthusiastic,  admitt 
that  "  simply  as  a  writer  he  shows  great  cxcel- 
lenci'^s,  particularly  in  this  dismal  period,"  and  he 
j*oints  out  his  "  evenn*sw  and  rtixjsc"  of  style  to 
whi';h  we  suppose  Jerome  a!lud<^  when  he  hays 
"  S,-rmo  'jus  nee  satis  disertu«  nee  a/dmodum  ru»- 
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ticus,  sed  ex  utroque  genere  medic  temperatus " 
[Pracf.  in  Ezech.).  Havernick  seems  to  us  too 
strong  in  saying,  that  '*  the  glow  of  the  divine  in- 
dignation, the  mighty  mshing  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord,  the  holy  majesty  of  Jehovah,  as  the  seer  be- 
held it,  are  remarkably  reflected  in  his  writings.  .  . 
The  lofty  action,  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  .  .  . 
rests  on  this  combmation  of  power  and  consistency, 
the  one  as  unwearied  as  the  other  is  imposing." 
Among  the  most  splendid  passages  are  chapter  i. 
(called  by  the  Rabbis  niS'lD),  the  prophecy  against 

Tyrus  (xxvi.-xxviii.),  that  against  Assyi-ia,  "  the 
noblest  monument  of  Eastern  history"  (xxxi.),  and 
ch.  viii.,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  temple- 
porch, 

"  when,  by  the  vision  led. 

His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 

Of  alienated  Judah." — Milton,  Far.  Lost,  i, 

■  Ceiiain  phrases  constantly  recur  in  his  writings,  as 
"  Son  of  Man,"  "  They  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,"  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me," 
'*  Set  thy  face  against,"  &c. 

The  depth  of  his  matter,  and  the  mai-vellous 
nature  of  his  visions,  make  him  occasionally  obscure. 
Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by  the  Jews  among 
the  ppil  (treasures),  those  poi-tions  of  Scriptui-e 
which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis,  and  the  Can- 
ticles) were  not  allowed  to  be  read  till  the  age 
of  30  (Jer.  Up.  ad  Eustoch. ;  Orig.  proem,  homil. 
iv.  in  Cantic. ;  Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  ii.  1,  3). 
Hence  Jerome  compares  the  ' '  inextricabilis  error  " 
of  his  writings  to  Virgil's  labyrinth  ("  Oceanus 
Scripturarum,  mysteriorumque  Dei  labyiinthus"), 
and  also  to  the  catacombs.  The  Jews  classed  him 
in  the  very  highest  rank  of  prophets.  Gregory 
Naz.  {Or.  23)  calls  him  6  irpoip-qrwy  Bavfiaffi^- 
TaTos  ical  v}\/7t\6TaTos,  and  again  6  tS>v  fxcydKuv 
^iroTTT^s  Koi  i^T}yf]T7)s  fivffr-qpiiay.  Isidore  (de  Vit. 
et  ob.  Sand.  39)  makes  him  a  type  of  Christ  from 
the  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  but  that  is  equally  applied 
to  Daniel  (viii.  17).  Other  similar  testimonies  are 
quoted  by  Carpzov  (Introd.  ii.  193  sq.).  The  San- 
hednm  is  said  to  have  hesitated  long  whether  his 
book  should  form  part  of  the  canon,  from  the  occa- 
.sional  obscurity,  and  from  the  supposed  contradic- 
tion of  xviii.  20  to  Ex.  xx.  5,  xxxiv.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxii. 
18.  But  in  point  of  fact  these  apparent  opposi- 
tions are  the  mere  expression  of  truths  comple- 
mentary to  each  other,  as  Moses  himself  might 
have  taught  them  (Deut.  xxiv.  16).  Although 
generally  speaking  comments  on  this  book  were 
forbidden,  a  certam  R.  Naaanias  undertook  to  re- 
concile .the  supposed  differences.  (Spinosa,  Tract. 
Theol.  Polit.  ii.  27,  partly  from  these  considera- 
tions, infers  that  the  present  hook  is  made  up 
of  mere  bxoa'p.affixdTia,  but  his  argument  from  its 
commencing  with  a  1,  and  from  the  expression 
in  i.  3  above  alluded  to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

Of  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  there 
has  been  no  real  dispute,  although  a  few  rash 
critics  (as  Oeder,  Vogel,  and  Corrodi)  have  raised 
questions  about  the  last  chapters,  even  suggesting 
that  they  might  have  been  written  by  a  Samaritan, 
to  incite  the  Jews  to  suffel-  the  cooperation  in  re- 
building the  Temple.  There  is  hardly  a  shadow 
of  argument  in  favour  of  this  view,  and  absolutely 
none  to  support  the  anonymous  objections  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  1798  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  other  chapters ;  which  never  would  have  at-  ; 
tracted  any  notice  had  not  Jahn  tiiken  the  super- 
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fluous  trouble  to  answer  them.  The  specific  nature 
of  some  of  his  predictions  (xii.  12,  xxvii.  6,  &c. ; 
on  the  foi-mer  passage  and  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  Jer.  xxxii.  4,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §2)  is 
also  in  a  very  unhistorical  manner  made  a  ground 
for  impugning  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Eze- 
kiel  by  Zunz  and  others.  This  style  of  criticism  is 
very  much  on  the  increase,  and  we  have  had  some 
audacious  instances  of  it  lately :  but  though  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  prophets  deal  far  more  in  eternal 
piinciples  than  specific;  announcements,  yet  sojne 
show  of  argument  must  be  adduced  before  we  settle 
the  date  of  a  sacred  book  as  necessarily  subsequent 
to  an  event  which  it  professes  to  foretel. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  great  pai-ts — of 
which  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  turning- 
point;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain  predictioi^  deli- 
vered before  that  event,  and  zxv.-xlviii.  after  it, 
as  we  see  from  xxvi.  2.  Again,  chapters  i.-xxxii. 
ai'e  mainly  occupied  with  coiTection,  denunciation, 
and  reproof,  while  the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in 
consolation  and  promise.  A  parenthetical  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  (xxv.-xxxii.)  contains  a 
gi-oup  of  prophecies  against  seven  foreign  nations, 
the  septenary  arrangement  being  apparently  (as 
elsewhere  in  Scripture)  intentional  (see  an  art.  on 
this  subject  in  the  Journal  of  Sacr.  Literature). 
De  Wette,  Cai-pzov,  &c.  have  adopted  various  ways 
of  grouping  the  prophecies,  but  the  best  sjmopsis  is 
that  of  Havemick,  who  divides  the  book  into  nine 
sections  distinguished  by  their  superscriptions,  as 
follows: — I.  Ezekiel's  call,  i.,  iii.  15.  IL  The  ge~ 
neral  carrying  out  of  the  commission,  iii.  16-vii, 
III.  The  rejection  of  the  people,  because  of  their 
idolatrous  worship,  viii.-xi.  IV.  The  sins  of  the 
age  rebuked  in  detail,  xii.-xix.  V.  The  nature  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  which  caused  it  xx.- 
xxiii.  VI.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing 
punishment,  xxiv.  VII.  God's  judgment  denounced 
on  seven  heathen  nations  (Ammon,  xxv.  1-7  ;  Moab 
8-14;  the  Philistines,  15-17;  Tyre,  xxvi.-xxviii. 
19;  Sidon,  20-24;  Egypt,  xxix.-xxxii.).  A^II. 
Prophecies,  after  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem,  con- 
cerning the  future  condition  of  Israel,  xxxiii.- 
xxxix.     IX.  The  glorious  consummation,  xl.-xlviii. 

Chronological  order  is  followed  throughout  (the 
,  date  of  the  prediction  being  constantly  referred  to), 
except  in  the  section  devoted  to  prophecira  against 
heathen  nations  (xxix.-xxxii.),  where  it  is  several 
times  abandoned  (xxix.  17  ;  cf.  xx-vi.  1,  xxix.  1), 
so  that  in  the  prediction  against  Jlgypt,_  one  uttered 
in  the  27th  yeai'  of  the  captivity  is  insei-ted  be- 
tween two  uttered  in  the  10th  and  lUh  years. 
Hence  Jahn  supposes  a  purely  "  accidental"  order, 
which  Eichhorn  expands  into  an  economical  an-ange- 
ment  of  the  separate  scrolls  on  which  the  prophe- 
cies were  written.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to 
resort  to  such  arbitrary  hypotheses.  The  general 
unity  of  subject  in  the  arrangement  is  obvious,  and 
Jerome  (although  .he  assumes  some  mystery  in  the 
violation  of  chronology  throughout  the  warnmgs 
addressed  to  Pharaoh)  correctly  remarks,  "  in  pro- 
phetis  nequaquam  historiae  ordo  sei-vatur;  neque 
enim  narrant  praeterita  sed  futura  pronuntiant, 
prout  voluntas  Spiritus  Sancti  fuerit"  (Com.  in 
Ezech.  xxix.  17,  where  he  especially  adduces  the  in- 
stance of  Jeremiah).  Rosenmiiller  {Scholia  in  loo.) 
thinks  that  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of  Egypt 
are  put  together  (xxix.  2-21),  and  then  the  actual 
nature  of  that  predicted  judgment  is  described. 

Josephus  (Ant.  x.  6)  has'  the  following  passage  • 
01*  fi6uoi'  8e  ouTOS  (Jeremiah)  irpoedeffmffe  rai/Ta 
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&?<\ii  Koi  d  irpo^TTis  '\iQiKii)\o$  [cis]  nrpSoros  trepl 
rovrav  Sio  $iff\ia  ypdxpas  KarriXmtv.  The  un- 
doubted nieaaing  seems  to  lie  that  Ezekiel  (although 
Ki(^hhoi-n  on  vanous  grounds  applies  the  word  to 
Jeremiah)  left  t'co  books  of  prophecy ;  which  is 
also  stated  by  Zonaras,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
Athan;jsius, where,  after  mentioning  other  lost  books, 
and  tif:<j  of  Ezekiel,  the  writer  continues,  *' nunc 
vero  jam  unum  duntaxat  inveniri  scimus.  Jtaque 
haec  omnia  per  impiorum  Judaeorum  amentiam  et 
incuriara  pe.-iisse  manifestum  est"  (Synops.  p. 
136,  but  the  jjassage  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek). 
In  confiimation  of  this  view  (which  is  held  by 
Maldonatus  and  others)  we  have  a  passage  quoted 
in  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  i.  20,  iv  ^  iSpui  ere  h 
avT(f  KaX  tcptvw  ff€,  and  again  reroKev  Kat  oh  re- 
Toftec  tpTjfrtv  7}  ypcup^  (Id.  Strom,  vii.  j;.  706;; 
a  prophecy  also  mentioned,  as  alluding  to  the 
\'ir^in  .M;ii-y,  in  Teitidlian,  who  says  "  Legimus 
apud  Ezeehielem  de  vacc^  ilj^  quae  peperit  et  non 
peperit"  (De  Cam.  Chridi,  cf.  Epiphan.  JIaeres. 
XXX.  ?'().  The  attempt  to  refer  it  by  an  error  ol 
memory  to  Job  xxi.  10,  seems  a  failure;.  That 
these  passagf^s  'quoted  by  Fabricius,  Cod.  Psewlepigr. 
Vet.  Test.  num.  221)  can  come  from  a  hsi  genuine 
book  is  extremely  improbable,  since  we  know  from 
Philo  and  .Justin  Martyr  the  extraordinary  care 
with  which  the  Jews  guarded  the  \6yLa  Qwvra. 
They  may  indeed  come  from  a  lost  apocryphal 
book,  although  we  find  no  other  trace  of  its 
existence  (.SLxtus  .Sen.  BilA.  S  inr;t.  ii.  p.  61). 
Le  .Moyne  (Far.  Sact-n,  ii.  p.  '.y.i'l  sq.)  thinks 
that  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  collec- 
tion of  traditionary  Jewish  apophthegms  called 
Pirke  Ahoth,  or  "  chapters  of  the  fathers."  Just  in 
the  same  way  we  find  certain  iyptupa  S6yiiwra  attri- 
but«d  to  our  Lord  by  the  leathers,  and  even  by  the 
Apostles  (Acts  xx.  3.5),  on  which  see  a  monograph 
by  Kuinoel.  The  simplest  supposition  about  the 
passage  in  Josephus  is  either  to  assume  that  he  is 
in  error,  or  to  admit  a  former  division  of  Ezekiel 
into  two  fxioks,  possibly  at  ch.  xL  Le  Moyne  adopts 
the  l-itter  view,  and  supports  it  by  analogous  cases. 
There  is  nothing  which  militates  against  it  in  the 
fact  that  Josephus  mentions  Sio  jliva  kcA  ^KOffi 
0i0\ia  (c.  Apion.  i.  22;  as  forming  the  canon. 

There  are  no  direct  quotations  from  Ezekiel  in 
the  Xew  Testament,  but  in  the  Apocalypse  there 
are  many  parallels  and  obi-ious  allusions  to  the 
later  chapters  (xl.-xlviii.).  We  cannot  now  enter 
into  the  difficulties  of  these  or  other  chapters  (for 
which  we  must  reier  to  some  of  the  commentaries 
mentioned  Ijelow) ;  but  we  will  enumerate,  follow- 
ing Fairbaim,  the  four  main  hues  of  interpretation, 
viz.,  1.  The  Historico-htcral,  adopted  by  Villal- 
pandus,  Grotius,  Lowth,  &c.,  who  make  them  a 
prosaic  description  intended  to  presci-ve  the  me- 
mory of  S^^lomon's  temple.  2.  The  Hi.storico-ideal 
(of  liichhom,  Dathe,  &c.),  which  reduces  them  "  to 
a. sort  of  vague  and  well-meaning  announc^iment  of 
futux;  good."  3.  The  Jewish-carnal  'of  Lightfoot, 
Hoffman,  &c.),  which'maintains  that  their  outline 
was  actually  adopted  by  the  exiles.  4.  The  Chris- 
tian-spiritual 'or  .Mtssianic),  followed  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  Co^jceius,  and  most  modem  commentators, 
which  makes  them  "  a  grand  complicitc<l  symbol 
of  the  good  Gorl  hail  in  re8flr\e  for  his  Church." 
Kosenmiiller,  who  disapproves  alike  of  the  liter- 
alism of  Grotius,  and  the  arbitrarv,  ambiguous 
allegorisujg  of  others,  remark,  (.Su'/mI.  in  ixviii. 
2ii)  "Nobis  quidem  oleum  et  operam  perdcre 
videntur,  qrii  hujusmodi  oracula  ad  certos  event'js 
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referre  student,  ant  poetica  oraamenfa  ad  factornm 
fidem  explorant."  Other  prophecies  of  a  gencial 
Messianic  character  are  xxxiv.  11-19,  and  xxxvi.- 
xxxix. 

The  chief  commentators  on  this  "  most  nifglected 
of  the  prophets "  are,  among  the  fathers,  Oj-igen, 
Jerome  (Comment,  in  Ezech.  LI.  xiv.),  and  Theo- 
doret;  among  the  Jews,  Rabbis  Dav.  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel ;  of  the  lieformers,  Oecolampadius  ami 
Calvin ;  and  of  the  Fiomanists,  Fradus  and  Villal- 
pandus  (Kome,  1596).  More  modem  commentai-ies 
are  those  of  Marck  (1731),  Venema  (17S0),  New- 
come,  W.  Greenhill,  FairWm,  Henderson,  Haver- 
nick  (Comm.  ii'ier  JSzechieT),  Hitzig  (Ber  Propfiet 
Eeechkl  erkldrt').    [Jehezekel.]      [F.  W.  F.] 

E'ZEL,  THE  STONE  (h)V.n  IlSn  ;  ri  'Zp- 
yh.^  iKelvo ;  Alex,  epryov ;  lapk  cai  rv/nien  est 
Jizel).  A  well-known  stone  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the  parting  of 
David  and  Jonathan  when  the  former  finally  fled 
from  the  court  (1  Ham.  xx.  19).  At  the  second 
mention  of  the  spot  (verse  41)  the  Hebrew  text 
(2i}rf  bvKD  ;  A.V.  "  out  of  a  place  toward  the 

south,"  literally  "  from  close  to  the  south "), 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  criti'^,  undoubtedly  corrupt. 
The  true  reading  is  indicated  by  the  LXX.,  which 
in  both  cases  has  ErgaJj  or  Argah — in  vcr.  19  for 
the  Hebrew  Ehen,  **  stone,"  and  in  ver.  41  for 
tufiirnegeh,  "  the  south."  Ergah  is  doubtless  the 
Greek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Argoh  =  a  heap  of 
stones.  The  true  reading  of  ver.  41  will  there- 
fore be  as  follows;  "  David  arose  from  close  to  the 
stone  heap," — close  to  which  (the  same  prepositioDj 
7'iK,  A.V.  "by")  it  had  been  arranged  before- 
hand that  he  should  remain  (ver.  19j.  The  change 
in  41  from  SJIXn,  as  the  text  stood  at  the  time 
of  the  LXX.,  to  333  n,  as  it  now  stands,  is  imc 
which  might  easily  take  place,  [G.] 

E  ZEM  (DVy  ;  Alffifi,  Alex.  Boaffiii  ;  Agom), 
one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Clir.  iv.  29).  In 
the  lists  of  Joshua  (xix.  3y  the  name  appears  in  the 
slightly  diflijrent  foim  of  AzEH  (the  vowel  beuig 
leo^hened  before  the  pause). 

E'ZEE  (^TV;  'ECe'p;  Ezer).  1.  A  son  of 
Epbraim,  who  was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  Gath,  while  erigaged  in  a  foray  on  their 
cattle  (1  Chr.  vii.  21).  Ewald  (OesoMchte,  i.  490) 
assigns  this  occurrence  to  the  pre-Egyptian  period. 
2.  A  prie>t  noticed  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  (xiL 
42  ;  •uioip,  LXX.,.  3.  1  Chr.  iv.  4.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EZEKI'AS  (_6  Ztxplas,  Alex.  6  'Z(tpiasi 
Azarim),!  Esd.-riii.  1.     [AZAKIAH,  7.] 

EZI'A.S  (6  'Offos,  Alex.  'Ef<M ;  Azaticl),  1  Es-I. 
viii.  2.     [AZAEIAH ;  AziEi.] 

E  ZIOXGA'BEE,  or  .  . .  GE'BEE  (ji'V^ 
-\2i  ;  =  "  the  giant's  back-bone,"  Tairiur  Va$(p; 
Aswrugaher  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  35  ;  Deut.  ii.  8 :  1  K. 
ix.  26,  ixii.  48  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  17),  the  last  station 
named  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  before 
they  came  to  "the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is 
Kadesh,"  subsequently  the  station  of  Solomons 
navy,  described  as  "  besides  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Eed  .Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom  ;"  and  where 
that  of  Jehosliaphat  was  afterwards  "  broken,'  — 
probably  destrr.yed  on  the  rocks  which  lie  in 
"  i-'KJ'yi  ranges  on  each  side"  (.Stanley,  f>.  4'  !'■  '^)- 
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Wellsted  (ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  153)  would  find  it  in  Dahab 
[Dizahab],  but  this  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
•'  in  the  land  of  Edom  "  (although  possibly  the 
rocks  which  Wellsted  descnbes  may  have  be^-'U  the 
actual  scene  of  the  week),  nor  would  it  accord  with 
Josephas  {Ant.  viii.  6,  §4)"  as  "not  tar  from 
Elath."  According  to  the  latest  map  of  Kiepert 
(in  Kobinson,  1856),  it  stands  at  Ain  el-Ghudydn, 
about  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  diy  bed 
of  the  Ai*abah,  but,  as  he  supposed,  was  then 
the  northern  end  of  the  gulf,  which  may  have 
anciently  had,  like  that  of  Suez,  a  farther  extension. 
This  probably  is  the  'best  site  for  it.  By  com- 
paring 1  K.  ix.  26,  27  with  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  18,  it 
is  probable  that  timber  was  floated  from  Tyre  to 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
then  conveyed  over  land  to  the  head  of  the  Ixulf  of 
Akahali,  where  the  ships  seem  to  have  been  built ; 
for  there  can  hardly  have  been  adequate  forests  in 
the  neighbourhood.  [Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
dering.] [H.  H.] 

EZ'NITE,THE  03TJ?n,^m  ^JtVn  ;  5  'Atreo- 
vaiQs).  According  to  the  statement  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  8,  "  Adino  the  Eznite  "  was  another  name 
for  "  Josheb-basshebeth  a  Tachcemonite  (A.V.  "  the 
Tachmonite  that  sate  in  the  seat"),  chief  among 
the  captains."  The  passage  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  disputed  in  the  whole  Bible,  owing  partly  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  one  man  bearing  two  names  so 
distinct  without  any  assigned  reason,  and  paiily  to 
the  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  parallel  sentence 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  in  which  for  the  words  "Adino 
the  Eznite"  other  Hebrew  words  are  found,  not 
very  dissimilar  in  appearance  but  meaning  "  he 
shook  (A.V.  '  lifted  up ')  his  spear."  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  whether  the  woi'ds  in  Chro- 
nicles are  an  explanation  by  a  later  writer  of  those 
in  Samuel,  or  whether  they  presence  the  original 
text  which  in  the  latter  has  become  coiTiipted. 
The  form  of  this  particular  word  is  in  the  original 
text  (the  Chctib)  Etzno,  which  has  been  altered  to 
Etzni  by  the  JVIasoret  scribes  (in  the  Keri)  appa- 
rently to  admit  of  some  meaning  being  obtained 
from  it.  Jerome  read  it  Etzno,  and  taking  it  to 
be  a  declension  of  Etz  ( =  "  wood  ")  has  rendered  the 
words  quasi  tenerrimus  ligni  vermiculus.  The 
LXX.  and  some  Hebrew  MSS.  (see  Davidson's  Heb. 
Text)  add  the  words  of  Chronicles  to  the  text  of 
Samuel,  a  course  followed  by  the  A.V. 

The  passage  has  been  examined  at  length  by 
Kennicott  {Dissertation  1,  71-128)  and  Gesenius 
{Thes.  994-995),  to  whom  the  reader  must  be 
refeiTed  for  details.  Their  conclusion  is  that  the 
reading  of  the  Chronicles  is  coiTect.  Ewald  does 
not  mention  it  (Gesch.  iii.  180,  note).  [G*] 

EZ'EA  (XnrV  =  help  ;  "EaBpas).  1.  The  head 
of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of  priests  which 
returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua, 
(Neh.  xii.  2).  But  in  the  somewhat  parallel  list  of 
Neh.  X.  2-8,  the  name  of  the  same  person  is  written 
nntVj  Azariah,  as  it  is  probably  in  Ezr.  vii.  1, 
^i.  "a  man  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

3.  The  famous  Scribe  and  Priest,  descended  from 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign,  fi-om 
whose  younger  son  Azariah,  sprung  Seraiah,  Ezra's 
father,  quite  a  different  person  from  Seraiah  the 
high-priest  (Ezr.  vii.  1).  All  that  is  really  known 
of  Ezra  is  contained  in  the  four  last  chapters  of  the 
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bookofEzraandinNeh.  viii.andxii.  26.  From  these 
passages  we  leam  that  he  was  a  learned  and  pious 
priest  residing  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
Long^manus.  The  origin  of  his  iiiHuonce  with  the 
king  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  report  which 
had  been  sent  by  Rehum  and  Shimshai,  he  obtained 
leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  take  with  him  a 
company  of  Israelites,  together  with  priests,  Levites, 
singers,  porters,  and  Nethinim.  Of  these  a  list, 
amounting  to  1754,  is  given  in  Ezr.  viii. ;  and 
these,  also,  doubtless  fonn  a  part  of  the  full  list  of 
the  returned  captives  contained  in  Neh.  vii.,  and  in 
duplicate  in  Ezr.  ii.  The  journey  of  Ezra  and  his 
companions  from  Bahyion  to  Jerusalem  took  just 
four  months  ;  and  they  brought  up  with  them  a 
large  free-will  offering  of  gold  and  silver,  and  silver 
vessels,  contributed,  not  only  by  the  Babylonian 
Jews,  but  by  the  king  himself  and  his  counsellors. 
These  ol!erings  were  for  the  house  of  God,  to 
beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bullocks,  rams, 
and  the  other  offerings  required  for  the  tempie- 
seiTice.  In  addition  to  this  Ezra  was  empowerea 
to  draw  upon  the  king's  treasurers  beyond  the  river 
for  any  further  supplies  he  might  requiie  ;  and  all 
priests,  Levites,  and  other  ministers  of  the  temple 
were  exempted  from  taxation.  Ezra  had  also  au- 
thority given  him  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges 
in  Judaea,  with  power  of  life  and  death  over  all 
offenders.  This  ample  commission  was  gi-anted 
him  at  his  own  i-equest  (v.  6),  and  it  appears  tliat 
his  gi'eat  design  was  to  effect  a  religious  refomnation 
among  the  Palestine  Jews,  and  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  obsei-vation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  fi'om  which 
they  had  grievously  declined.,  His  first  step,  accord- 
ingly, was  to  enforce  a  separation  from  their  wives 
upon  all  who  had  made  heathen  maniages,  in  which 
number  were  many  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as 
other  Israelites.  This  was  effected  in  little  more 
than  six  months  aft«r  his  aiTival  at  Jerusalem. 
With  the  detailed  account  of  this  impoi-tant  trans- 
action Ezra's  auto-biogiaphy  ends  abruptly,  and  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  him  till,  13  years  aftenvards, 
in  the  20th  of  Ai-taxerxes,  we  find  him  again  at 
Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah  *'  the  Tii-shatha."  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  Ezra  had  continued  governor 
till  Nehemiah  superseded  him  ;  but  as  Ezra's  com- 
mission was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  "  ti) 
inquire  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem "  (Ezr. 
vii.  14),  and  to  carry  thither  "  the  silver  and 
gold  which  the  king  and  his  counsellors  had 
freely  offered  unto  the  God  of  Israel"  (15),  and 
as  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  his  presence  at 
Jerusalem  between  the  8th  and  the  20th  of  Arta- 
xerxes, it  seems  probable  that  after  he  had  effected  the 
above-named  reformation,  and  had  appointed  com- 
petent judges  and  magistrates,  with  authority  to 
maintain  it,  he  himself  returned  to  the  king  of 
Persia.  This  is  in  itself  what  one  would  expect, 
and  what  is  borne  out  by  the  parallel  case  of  Nehe- 
miah, and  it  also  accounts  for  the  abnipt  tei-mination 
of  Ezra's  nan-ative,  and  for  that  relapse  of  the  Jews 
into  their  fonner  iiTegularities  which  is  apparent  in 
the  book  of  Nehemiah.  Such  a  i  elapse,  and  such  a 
state  of  affairs  at  Jenisalem  in  general,  could 
scarcely  have  occun-ed  if  Ezra  had  continued  there. 
Whether  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Nehe- 
miah, or  separately,  does  not  appear  certainly,  but 
as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Nehemiah's  narrative  till 
after  the  completion  of  the  wall  (Neh.  viii.  1),  it  is 
perhaps  probable  that  he  followed  the  latter  some 
months  later,  having,  perhaps,  been  sent  for  to  aid 
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him  in  his  work.  Tlie  functions  he  executed  under 
Nehemiah's  government  wei*e  purely  of  a  priestly 
and  ecclesiastical  charact^ir,  such  as  reading  and 
interpreting  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  people  during 
the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacies,  pi'aying 
in  the  congregation,  and  assisting  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall,  and  in  promoting  the  religious  raforrna- 
tion  so  happily  effoctod  by  the  Tirshatha.  But  in 
such  he  tilled  the  first  place;  being  repeatedly 
couplefl  with  Xehemiah  the  Tirshatha  (viii.  9,  xii, 
26),  while  Eliashib  the  high-pncst  is  not  mentioned 
as  taking  any  part  in  the  leformatioii  at  all.  In 
the  sealing  to  the  covenant  described  Neh.  x.,  Ezra 
probably  se^ed  under  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or 
Azariah  (v.  2).  As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after 
Nehemiah's  departure  for  Babylon  in  the  32nd 
Artaxerxes,  and  as  everything  fell  into  confusion 
during  Nehemiah's  absence  /'Xeh.  xiii.),  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  Ezra  may  have  died  or  returned  to 
Babylon  before  that  yfar.  Josephus,  who  should 
be  our  next  best  authority  after  Smpture,  evidently 
knew  nothing  aVxjut  the  time  or  the  place  of  his 
death.  He  vaguely  says,  "he  died  an  old  man, 
and  was  buried  in  a  magnificent  manner  at  Jerusa- 
lem" {Ant.  xi,  5,  §5),  and  places  his  death  in  the 
high-priesthood  of  Joacim,  and  before  the  govern- 
ment of  Xehftmiah  !  But  that  he  lived  under  the 
high-priesthood  of  Eliashib  and  the  government  of 
Nehemiah  is  expressly  stated  in  Xchemiah ;  and 
there  was  a  strong  Jewish  tradition  that  he  was 
hiiried  in  Persia.  Thus  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  of 
Nehar-Samorah — apparently  some  place  on  the 
lower  Tigris,  on  the  frontier  of  Persia ;  Zamuza 
according  to  the  Talmudists,  otherwise  Zamzumu — 
"  The  sepulchre  of  Ezra  the  jjriest  and  scribe  is  in 
this  place,  where  he  died  on  his  journey  fi*om  Jeru- 
salem to  king  Artaxerxes  "  (vol.  i,  p.  llfj),  a  tradition 
which  certainly  agrees  very  well  with  the  narrative 
of  Nehemiah.  This  sepulchre  is  shown  to  this 
day  {ib.  vol,  ii,,  note  p.  116).  As  regard^  the  tra- 
ditional history  of  Ezra,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
judge  what  portion  of  it  has  smy  historical  founda- 
tion. The  principal  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Jews,  and,  on  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  by 
Christians  also,  are: — 1,  The  institution  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  of  which,  the  .Jews  say,  Ezra  was 
president,  and  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi, 
Zorobabel,  Mordecai,  Jeshua,  Nehemiah,  &:^:.,  were 
members,  Simeon  the  Just,  the  last  sanivor,  living 
on  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great !  2.  The 
settling  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  restoring,  cor- 
rft'rting,  and  eating,  the  whole  sacred  volume 
according  to  the  threefold  arrangement  of  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  with  the  divi- 
sions of  the  I'emkirn,  or  verses,  the  vowel-points 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  Mf-s^^s,  and  the  emen- 
dations of  the  Kcri.  3,  The  introduction  of  the 
Chald^  character  instead  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Sa- 
maritan. 4.  The  authorship  of  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and,  some  add,  Esther ;  and, 
many  of  the  Jews  say,  also  of  the  books  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  the  12  prophets.  5.  The  establishment 
of  synagogues.  Of  most  of  these  works  a  full  ac- 
count if-  given  in  Prideaux's  Connexion,  i.  308-348, 
and  '.■'j')'}-'.;1Q ;  also  in  Buxtorf  s  Tiberias.  Kefer- 
<-i\ffis  to  the  chief  rabbinical  and  other  authoritif^ 
will  be  found  in  Winer,  A  cornjx^ndioijs  account 
of  the  arguments  by  which  most  of  thflsc  Jewish 
statements  are  proved  to  be  fabulous  is  given  in 
St^helin's  li-ihhin.  Llterat.  p.  5-8 ;  of  wluch  the 
chief  are  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  sacrwl 
writers  themv^lves,  of  the  ai»ocrypha]  books,  and 
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of  Josephus — and  it  might  be  added,  of  Jerome^— 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  traced  to  the 
author  of  the  chapter  in  the  Mishna  called  Pi/rke 
Avoth.  Here,  however,  it  must  suffice  to  observe 
that  the  pointed  description  of  Ezra  (vii.  6)  as  "  a 
ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,'  repeated  in 
11,  13,  21,  a-lded  to  the  information  concerning 
him  that  "  he  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
statules  and  judgments"  fvii.  10),  and  his  commis- 
sion "  to  teach  the  laws  of  his  G<-h1  to  such  as  knew 
them  not  "  Cl-J),  and  his  great  diligence  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  all  gives  the  ut- 
most probability  to  the  account  which  attiibutes  to 
him  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
circulation  of  many  such  copies.  The  books  tf^ 
Nehemiah  and  Malachi  must  indeed  have  been 
added  later ;  possibly  by  Malachi's  authority. 
Some  trailition  to  this  eflect  may  have  givai  rise 
to  the  Jewish  fable  of  Malachi  being  the  fame 
pei*son  as  Ezra.  But  we  cannot  affirm  that  Ezra 
inserted  in  the  Canon  any  books  that  were  not 
already  acknowledged  as  inspired,  as  we  have  no 
sufficient  ground  for  asmbing  to  him  the  prophetic 
character.  Even  the  books  of  which  he  was  the 
author  may  not  have  a>sumed  definitely  the  cha^ 
racter  of  SCR-IPTURE  till  tliey  were  sanctioned  bv 
Malachi.  There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
sufficierit  ground  for  forming  a  definite  opinion  on 
the  details  of  the  subject.  In  like  manner  one  can 
only  say  that  the  introduction  of  the  Chaldee  cha- 
racter, and  the  commencement  of  such  stated  meet- 
ings for  hearing  the  Scriptures  read  as  led  to  the 
regular  synagogue-sen-ice,  are  things  likely  to  have 
occurred  about  this  time.  For  the  quf^tion  of 
Ezra's  authorship,  see  Chronicles;  also  Ezra, 
BOOK  OF.  [A.  C.  H.] 

EZ'BA,  BOOK  OK.  The  book  of  Ezra  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  one  who  reads  it  with  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, and  without  any  prejudice  as  to  its  nature 
and  composition.  It  Ls  manifestly  a  continuation  of 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  as  indeed  it  is  called  by 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  Sermones  dien/m  Efidrae 
(ap.  Cosin's  Caiv/n  of  Scr.  51).  It  is  naturally  a 
fn^h  book,  as  commendng  the  history  of  the  returned 
captives  after  seventy  years  of  suspension,  as  it  were, 
of  the  national  life.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  book 
as  a  chrr/nicle,  we  at  once  declare  the  nature  of  it, 
which  its  contents  also  abundantly  confirm.  Like 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  it  c/»rjsists  of  the  con- 
temporary historical  journals  kept  from  time  to  time 
by  the  prophets,  or  other  authorized  persons,  who 
were  '-ye-witnesses  for  the  mott  part  of  what  they 
record,  and  whose  several  narratives  were  afterwards 
strong  together,  and  either  abridged  or  adderl  to,  as 
the  case  required,  by  a  later  hand.  That  later  hand, 
in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubtless  Ezra's  own,  as 
appears  by  the  four  last  chapters,  as  well  an  by  other 
matter  inserted  in  the  preWous  chapters.  While 
therefore,  in  a  certain  sens^;,  the  whole  book  is 
Ezra's,  as  put  to-^ethar  by  him,  yet,  htrictly,  only 
the  four  la^t  chaptprs  are  his  original  work.  Kor 
will  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty Wfveral  of  the  writ<;rs  of  whose  writings  the 
first  six  chapters  are  composed.  It  has  ah-ea^ly 
been  suggohtod  [Ciikoniclks]  that  the  chief  por- 
i  tion  of  the  last  chapt'-r  of  2  Ghr.  and  Ezr.  i- 
rtinv  probably  have  V#n  writt*;n  by  DanieL  The 
ev'i>Utu.yii  of  tlii:^  in  Ezr.  i.  muift  now  be  given 
]  more  fully.  No  one  probably  can  read  Daniel  as  a 
I  genuine  book,  ami  not  lie  struck  with  the  very 
I  sin^lar  circurntmce  that,  while  he  tells  us  in 
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ch.  is.  that  he  was  aware  that  the  seventy  yeai's' 
captivity,  foretold  hy  Jeremiah,  was  near  its  close, 
ami  was  led  thereby  to  pray'  earnestly  for  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  while  he  records  the 
remarkable  vision  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  yet  he 
takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  Cyms's  decree,  by 
'  which  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  his 
own  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  was 
accomplished,  and  which  must  have  been  the  most 
stirring  event  in  his  long  life,  not  even  excepting  the 
incident  of  the  den  of  lions.  He  passes  over  in  utter 
silence  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  to  which  pointed 
allusion  is  made  in  Dan.  i.  21,  and  proceeds  in  ch.  x. 
to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  Such  silence  is  uttei-ly 
unaccountable.  But  Ezr.  i.  supplies  the  missing 
notice.  If  placed  between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  it  exactly 
Hlls  up  the  gap,  and  records  the  event  of  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Daniel  was  so  deeply  in- 
terested. And  not  only  so,  but  the  manner  of  the 
lecord  is  exactly  Daniel's.  Ezr.  i.  1 :  "  And  in  the 
fii-st  year  of  Cyrus  K.  of  Pei-sia,"  is  the  precise 
fonnula  used  in  Dan.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  vii.  1,  viii.  1,  ix.  I, 
X.  1,  xi.  1.  The  designation  (ver.  1,  2,  8)  "  Cyrus 
king  of  Persia"  is  that  used  Dan.  x,  1  ;  the  reference 
to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  in  ver.  1  is  similar  to 
that  in  Dan.  ix.  2,  and  the  natural  sequence  to  it. 
The  giving  the  text  of  the  decree,  ver.  2-4  (cf.  Dan, 
iv.),  the  mention  of  the  name  of  "Mithredath  the 
treasurer,"  ver.  8  (cf.  Dan.  i.  3, 11),  the  allusion  to 
the  sacred  vessels  placed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
house  of  his  god,  ver.  7  (cf.  Dan.  i.  2),  the  giving 
the  Chaldee  name  of  Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  11  (cf 
Dan,  i,  7),  and  the  whole  loctcs  standi  of  the  nar- 
rator, who  evidently  wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at 
Jemsalem,  ai'e  all  circumstances  which  in  a  marked 
manner  point  to  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  improbability  in  the  sup- 
position that  if  Ezra  edited  Daniel's  papei-s  he 
might  think  the  chapter  in  question  more  con- 
veniently placed  in  its  chronological  position  in 
the  Chronicles  than  in  the  collection  of  Daniel's 
prophecies.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
several  chapters  of  the  pi-ophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
are  actually  found  in  the  book  of  Kings,  as  e.  g. 
Is.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  in  2  K.  xviii.-xx. 

Ezr.  i.  then  was  by  the  hand  of  Daniel. 

As  regards  Ezr.  ii,,  and  as  far  as  iii.  1,  where 
the  change  of  name  from  Sheshbazzar  to  Zerub- 
babel in  ver.  2,  the  mention  of  Nehemiah  the 
Tirshatha  in  ver.  2  and  63,  and  that  of  Mordecai 
in  ver.  2,  at  once  indicate  a  different  and  much 
later  hand,  we  need  not  seek  long  to  discover 
where  it  came  from,  because  it  is  found  in  ex- 
tenso,  verbatim  et  literatim,  (with  the  exception 
of  clerical  errors),  in  the  7th  ch.  of  Nehemiah, 
where  it  belongs  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  [Ne- 
HEiiiAH,  Book  of].  This  portion  then  was  wiit- 
ten  by  Nehemiah,  and  was  placed  by  Ezra,  or 
possibly  by  a  still  later  hand,  in  this  position,  as 
hearing  upon  the  return  from  captivity  related  m 
ch.  i.,  though  chronologically  out  of  place.  Whe- 
ther the  extract  originally  extended  so  far  as  iii.  1 
may  be  doubted.  The  next  portion  extends  from 
iii.  2  to  the  fend  of  ch.  vi.  With  the  exception  of 
one  large  explanatory  addition  by  Ezra,  extfendijig 
from  iv.  6  to  23,  which  has  cruelly  but  most  need- 
lessly perplexed  commentators,  this  portion  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  coutemporaiy  with  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua,  and  an  eye-\i^itness  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis.  The  minute  details  given  of  all 
the  circumstances,  such  as  the  weening  of  the  old 
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men  who  had  seen  the  first  Temple,  the  names  of 
the  Levites  who  took  part  in  the  work,  of  the 
heathen  governors  who  hindered  it,  the  expression 
(vi.  15)  "  This  Jiouse  was  finished,"  &<:.,  the  num- 
ber of  the  sacrifices  offered  at  the  dedication,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  nan-ative,  bespeak  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  described.  Who  then  was  so  likely 
to  record  these  interesting  events  as  one  of  those 
prophets  who  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
them,  and  a  branch  of  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
continue  the  national  chronicles  ?  That  it  was  the 
prophet  Haggai  becomes  tolerably  sure  when  we 
obsei"ve  farther  the  following  coincidences  in  style. 

1,  The  title  "the  prophet,"  Is  throughout  this 
portion  of  Ezra  attached  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the 
name  of  Haggai,  Thus  chapter  v.  1  we  read 
"  Then  the  prophets,  Haggai  the  prophet,  and 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  prophesied,  &c. ;"  and 
vi.  14,  "  They  prospered  through  the  prophesying 
of  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Iddo."  And  in  like  manner  iu  Hagg.  i.  1,  3,  12, 
ii.  1,  10,  he  is  called  "  Haggai  the  prophet." 

2.  The  designation  of  Zerubbabel  and  .Teshua  is 
identical  in  the  two  writei"s.  "  Zerubbabel  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  "  (comp. 
Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  with  Hagg.  i.  1, 12, 14,  ii.  2, 4, 
23).  It  will  be  seen  that  both  writei"S  usually  name 
them  together,  and  in  the  stime  order :  Zechariah,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  once  name  them  together,  and 
calls  them  simply  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua.  Only 
in  vi.  11  he  adds  "  the  son  of  Josedech," 

•  3.  The  description  in  Ezr.  v.  1,  2  of  the  effect  of 
the  preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechaiiali  upon  Zerub- 
babel, Jeshua,  and  the  people,  is  identical  with  that 
in  Hagg.  i.,  only  abbreviated.  And  Hagg.  ii.  3 
alludes  to  the  interesting  circumstance  recorded  in 
Ezr.  iii.  12. 

4.  Both  writers  mark  the  date  of  the  trans- 
actions they  record  by  the  year  of  "  Darius  the 
king  "  (Ezr.  iv.  24,  vi.  15,  compared  with  Hagg.  i. 

1,  15,  ii.  10,  &c.). 

5.  Ezr.  iii.  8  contains  exactly  the  same  enumera- 
tion of  those  that  worked,  viz,  "  Zenibbabel,  Jeshua, 
and  the  remnant  of  their  brethren,",  as  Hagg.  i.  12, 
14,  where  we  have  "  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  with 
all  the  remnant  of  the  people  "  (comp,  too  Ezr.  vi. 

16,  and  Hagg,  ii.  2). 

6.  Both  writers  use  the  expression  "  the  work  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Ezr.  iii.  8  and  9,  com- 
pared with  Hagg.  i.  14) ;  and  both  use  the  phrase 
"  the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  laid  "  (Ezr.  iii. 
6,  10,  11,  12,  compared  with  Hagg.  ii.  18). 

7.  Both  writers  use  indifferently  the  expressions 
the  "  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  "  temple  of  the 
Lord,"  but  the  former  much  more  frequently  than 
the  latter.  Thus  the  writer  in  Ezra  usies  the  expres- 
sion "the  house"  (H^H)  twenty-five  times,  to  six  in 
which  he  speaks  of  "  the  temple"  (PD^n).  Haggai 
speaks  of  "  the  house  "  seven  times,  of  "  the  temple  " 
twice. 

8.  Both  writers  make  marked  and  frequent 
reference  to  the  law  of  Moses.    Thus  comp.  Ezr.  iii. 

2,  3-6,  8,  vi.  14,  16-22,  with  Hagg.  i.  8,  10,  ii.  5, 

17,  11-13,  &c. 

Such  strongly  marked  resemblances  in  the  com- 
pass of  two  such  brief  portions  of  Scriptui-e  seem  to 
prove  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer. 

But  the  above  observations  do  not, apply  to 
Ezr.  iv.  6-23,  which  is  a  parenthetic  addition  by  a 
much  later  hand,  and,  as  the  passage  most  clearly 
shows,  made   in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Long!- 
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manus.  The  compiler  who  inserted  chapter  ii,, 
a  document  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
to  illustrate  the  return  of  the  captives  under  2Serub- 
babel,  here  inserts  a  notice  of  two  historical  facts, — 
of  which  one  occurred  in  the  rf;i;^n  of  Xeraes,  and  the 
other  in  the  reign  of  Artaxeraes — Uj  illustrate  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  heathen  to  the  re-building 
of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses. 
He  tells  us  that  in  the  begizming  of  the  reign  of 
XeiTces,  i.  e.  before  Esther  was  in  favour,  they  had 
written  to  the  king  to  prejudice  him  against  the 
Jews — a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  which  may 
rather  have  inclined  him  to  listen  to  Haman's  pro- 
position ;  and  he  ^ves  the  text  of  letters  sent  to 
Artaxerxes,  and  of  Ai-taxerxes*  answer,  on  the 
strength  of  which  Rehum  and  Shimshai  forcibly 
hindered  the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  city. 
These  letters  doubtless  came  into  Ezra's  hands  at 
Babylon,  and  may  have  led  to  those  endeavours  on 
his  part  to  make  the  king  ^vourable  to  Jerusalem 
which  issued  in  his  own  commission  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign.  At  ver.  24  Haggai's  narrative 
proceeds  in  connexion  with  ver.  5,  The  mention  of 
.  Artaxerxes  in  chapter  vi,  14,  is  of  the  same  kind. 
The  last  four  chapters,  beginriing  with  chapter  vii., 
are  Ezra's  own,  and  continue  the  history  after  a 
gap  of  fifty-eight  years — from  the  sixth  of  Darius 
to  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes.  The  only  history  of 
Juflaea  during  this  interval  is  what  is  given  in  the 
alx)ve-named  parenthesis,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  during  this  time  there  was  no  one  in  Pales- 
tine to  write  the  Chronicles.  The  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Persia  for  the  same  period  is  given  in  the 
book  of  Esther. 

The  text  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  good 
condition.  There  are  a  good  many  palpable  cor- 
ruptions both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and 
perhaps  in  some  ether  points.  It  is  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee 
bf;gias  at  iv,  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi.  IS. 
Thit  letter  or  decTee  of  Artaxerxes  vii.  12-26,  h  also 
given  in  the  original  Chaldee.  There  has  never  been 
any  doubt  about  Ezra  being  canonical,  although 
there  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  X,  T.  Au- 
gustine says  of  Ezra  "  magis  rerum  gestarum 
scriptor  est  habitus  quam  prophefa  "  (Be  Civ.  Dei, 
x\'iii.  3<5;.  The  period  covered  by  the  book  is 
eighty  yean^,  from  the  first  of  Cynas  B.C.  536  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  of  Artaxerxes  B.C.  456. 
It  embraces  the  governments  of  Zembbabel  and 
Ezra,  the  high-priesthood  of  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  and 
the  early  part  of  Eliashib ;  and  the  reigns  of  Cyi-u.v, 
Cambyses,  Smerdis,  Darius  Hysta.-rpis,  Xerxes,  and 
part  of  Artaxerxes.  Of  thev;  Cambys*.^  and  .Sm'^dis 
are  not  named.     Xerxes  is  barely  named  iv.  *j, 

[ESDEAS,   FIRST  BOOK  OF.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

EZEAHITE,  THE  '"n^TXn  ;  6  Zapirvs, 
Alex.  'E(pa7}KirTis  ;  Ezrahito },  a  title  attached  to 
two  persons — Etlian  (1  K.  iv.  31  ;  Ps.  IxxxJx, 
title;  and  Heman  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  title^.  The  word  is  j 
naturally  derivable  from  Ezrah,OT — whidi  is  almofct 
the  same  in  Hebrew — Zerach,  ITlT ;  and  accordingly 
in  1  Chr.  ii,  6,  Ethan  and  Heman  are  both  given 
as  sons  of  Z*;i-;ih  the  son  of  Judah.  Another  Ethan 
and  anot)]er  Heman  are  named  as  Levit*;**  an*! 
musicians  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr,  vi.  and  cLv-where. 

EZ'BI  ^-Tif;    'Z<TZpi,   Alex.    'ECpat;    Ey.rij, 
son  of  CheL.b,  *uperinLende/jt  for  King  David  of| 
those  "  who  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  < 
the  ground"  {\  Chr.  xx^ii.  26;.  j 
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FABLE  (jivBos  ;  faljula).  Taking  the  words 
&ble  and  parable,  not  in  their  strict  etymological 
meaning,  but  in  that  which  has  been  stampM  upon 
^  thcrn  by  current  UKa^c,  looking,  i.  e.  at  the  AiW)]m 
I  fable  as  the  tyf>e  of  the  one,  at  the  Parables  of  tlie 
:  N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have  to  a»k 
i  ( 1 .)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each  other,  as 
instruments  of  moral  teaching?  (2.)  what  use  is 
made  in  the  Bible  oi  thif>  or  of  that  form  ?  That 
they  have  much  in  common  is,  of  course,  obi'ious 
enough.  In  both  we  find  **  statements  of  facts, 
which  do  not  even  jireteod  to  be  historical,  used  a^s 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  trutJi " 
CX'ttinder,  Lehen  Jem,  p.  68;.  Bf/th  differ  from 
the  Mythus,  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  word,  in 
being  the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  of  such  a 
mofle  of  teaching,  not  the  spontaneous,  unconscious 
evolution  of  thou^'ht  in  some  symbolic  fonn,  'j'he;,' 
take  their  place  so  fer  as  .species  of  the  same  genus. 
What  are  the  characteristic  marks  by  which  one 
differs  from  the  other,  it  i"  perhaps  eas-if^r  to  feel 
than  to  define.  Thus  we  have  (comp.  Trench  On 
Parohles,  p.  2)  (\.)  Jjftisin^a  stat'ment  that  the 
fahle  iak(^  the  fonn  of  an  actual  narrative,  while 
the  Parable  assumes  only  that  wtu't  is  rel-it*^!  might 
have  happened! ;  (2.)  Herder's,  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fable's  dealing  with  brute  or  inanimate 
nature,  in  the  parable's  drawing  its  materials  exclu- 
sively from  human  life ;  (3.)  Olshausen's  Ton  Matt. 
xiii.  1),  followed  by  Trench  (I.  c),  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  higher  truths  of  whiqh  the  parable  is 
the  vehicle.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfectory  sum- 
ming up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features  of  each  is 
to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  Xeandcr 
(I.  c): — "  The  parable  is  distinguished  from  the 
fable  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities,  or  acts  of 
a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a 
lower  (e.  g.  those  of  men  to  l/rutes) ;  while  in  the 
former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kej/t  yerfi^ly  distinct 
from  that  which  it  seems  to  iUastiate.  The  beings 
and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow  the  law 
of  thcdr  nature,  but  their  acts,  according  to  tliis 

law,  are  used  to  figure  th^^  of  a  higher  rac; 

The  mere  introduction  of  }/nitiA  as  j*erw>rial  agents, 
in  the  fable,  is  not  sufficient  to  flihtiniriith  it  from 
the  parable  which  may  make  use  of  the  same  c/m- 
trivance  ;  as,  for  example,  Cbriht  employ*  the  sh'r--|i 
in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distiriction  here, 
also,  lies  in  what  has  already  U^f-n  remarked ;  brutes 
introduced  in  the  parable  h'-X  according  to  the  law 
of  thdr  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  natu»'e  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  fjtA  are  carefiilly  scpanrfipd  from 
ea/;h  other.  Hence  the  re^.-jpi  ftoal  relaticais  of  brutes 
to  earrh  othei"  are  not  made  use  of,  as  those  could 
furnish  no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  the  kin(^dom  of  fUA.** 

Of  the  fiible,  as  thus  distinguish (;>f!  from  tlie 
Parable,  we  have  bi;t  two  examples  in  the  Bible, 
(I.J  tliat  of  the  trees  cluxjs-ing  their  king,  addiwv«d 
by  Jotliam  Ut  the  meu  of  .*^h'rchem  (Jndg.ix.  &-15  ; 
(2-y  that  of  the  cellar  of  Lebanon  and  tJbe  thistle,  as 
tii'.  ans-wer  of  Jehr^«h  to  the  challoige  of  Amaziah 
'2  K.  xiv,  9y.  The  narrative  of  Ezek-  xvii.  1-10, 
thonvdi,  in  c^^mmon  with  the  fiible,  it  brings  before 
tis  the  lower  forms  of  creation  as  rq>re8entatives  <)f 
human  <:liarar.-ters  and  dei-.tjnies,  diilcrs  from  it.  in 
the  jM^ints  above  iH'tU-M,  (\.)  in  n^.t  introducmg 
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them  as  lutving  human  attributes,  (2.)  in  the 
highei"  prophetic  character  of  the  truths  conveyed 
by  it.  The  great  eiigle,  the  cedur  of  Lebanon,  the 
spreading  vine,  are  not  gi-onped  togethei'  as  the 
agents  in  a  fable,  but  are  simply,  like  the  bear,  the 
leopard,  and. the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  sym- 
bols of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  world. 

In  the  two  instances  referred  to,  the  fable  has 
more  the  character  of  the  Greek  ali/os  (Quintil, 
Inst.  Orat,  v.  11 )  than  of  the  fivdos  ;  that  is,  is  less 
the  fruit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sporting  with  the 
analogies  between  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  men, 
than  a  covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm  which  it 
affects  to  hide  all  the  sharper  (Miiller  and  Donald- 
son, Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  i.  e.  xi.). 
The  appearance  of  the  fable  thus  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  Isi-ael,  and  its  entire  absence  from  the  direct 
teaching  both  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  are,  each  of 
them  in  its  way,  significant.  Taking  the  received 
chronology,  the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about 
1209  B.C.  The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do 
not  assign  to  him  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  David. 
The  earliest  Greek  cdvos  is  that  of  Hesiod  {Op,  et 
D.  V.  202"),  and  the  j^rose  fonn  of  the  fable  does 
not  meet  us  till  we  come  (about  550  B.C.)  to  Ste- 
sichorus  and  Aesop.  The  first  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome  is  the  apologue  of  Menenius  Agiippa 
B.C.  494-,  and  its  genuineness  has  been  questioned  on 
the  ground  that  the  fable  could  hardly  at  that  time 
have  found  its  way  to  Latium  (Miiller  and  Donald- 
son, I.  c).  It  may  be  noticed  too  that  when  col- 
lections of  fables  became  familiar  to  the  Greeks  they 
were  looked  on  as  imported,  not  indigenous.  The 
traditions  that  surround  the  name  of  Aesop,  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  that  he  wrote  fables,  the 
traces  of  Eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed  to  him, 
leave  him  little  more  than  the  representative  of  a 
period  when  the  forms  of  teaching,  which  had  long 
been  familiar  to  the  more  Eastern  nations,  were 
travelling  westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly  by 
the  Greeks.  The  collections  themselves  are  de- 
scnbed  by  titles  that  indicate  a  foreign  origin. 
They  are  Libyan  (Arist.  Rhet,  ii.  20),  Cyprian, 
Cilician.  All  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted,  as  it  was,  in  a  special 
measure,  with  the  power  of  perceiving  analogies  in 
things  apparently  dissimilar,  attained,  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  history  of  other  nations  till  a  later 
period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  fables  in  the  comparatively  kiter  collection  of 
the  Pancha  Tantra,  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so  far  as 
we  have  any  data  to  conclude  from,  the  father- 
land of  fable.  To  conceive  bnates,  j^r  inanimate 
objects  as  representing  human  characteristics,  to 
personify  them  as  acting,  speaking,  reasoning,  to 
draw  Rssons  fi'om  them  applicable  to  human  life, 
— this  must  have  been  common  among  the  Israelites 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  paH  assigned  in 
the  earliest  records  of  the  Bible  to  the  impressiona 
made  by  the  brute  creation  on  tlie  mind  of  man 
when  *'the  Lord  God  fonned  every  beast  of  the 
field  and  evei"y  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  tliem 
unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them " 
(Gen.  ii.  19),  and  the  apparent  symbolism  of  the 
sei-pent  in  the  naiTative  of  the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.  1) 
are  at  once  indications  of  teaching  adapted  to  men 
in  the  possession  of  this  power,  and  must  have 
helped  to  develope  it  (Herder,  Geist  der  Ebrmschen 
Foesie,  Werke,  xxxiv.  p.  16,  ed.  1826).  The 
large  number  of  proverbs  in  which  analogies  of  this 
kind  are  made  the  bases  of  a  moral  precept,  and 
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some  of  which  {e.g.  Prov.  xxvi.  11,  xxx.  15j  -■''- 
28)  are  of  the  nature  of  condensed  fables,  show 
that  there  was  no  decline  of  this  power  as  the 
intellect  of  the  people  advanced.  The  absence  of 
fables  accordingly  from  the  teaching  of  the  0.  T. 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  be  the 
media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching  was  to 
convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
objects  present  analogies  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indo- 
lence, cunning,  and  the  like,  and  the  lessons  derived 
from  them  accordingly  do  not  lise  higher  than  the 
prudential  morality  which  aims  at  repressing  sucli 
defects  (comp.  Trench  on  the  Parables,  I.  c). 
Hence  the  fable,  apart  from  the  associations  of  a 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather  round 
it,  apart  too  from  its  presenting  narratives,  which 
are  "nee  verae  nee  verisimiles"  (Cic.  de  Invent. 
i.  19),  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the  higher 
truths  which  belong  to  man's  spiritual  life.  It 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  relations  between  man 
and  man ;  it  fails  to  represent  those  between  man 
and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the  Parable, 
finding  its  outward  framework  in  the  dealings  of 
men  with  each  other,  or  in  the  world  of  nature  as 
it  is,  not  in  any  grotesque  pai'ody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  either  case,  real  and  not  fanciful 
analogies.  The  Fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has 
in  common  with  the  creatures  below  him ;  the 
Parable  rests  on  tj]e  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  that  "all  things  are  double  one 
against  another." 

It  is  noticeable,  as  confirming  this  view  of  the 
office  of  the  fable,  that,  though  those  of  Aesop 
(so  called)  were  known  to  the  g;eat  preacher  of 
righteousness  at  Athens,  tliough  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  some  of  them  was  among  the  employ- 
ments of  his  impi-isonment  (Plato,  Phaedon,  pp. 
60,  61),  they  were  not  employed  by  him  as  illus- 
trations, or  channels  of  instruction.  Wliile  Socrates 
shows  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  such  fables 
to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life, 
he  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
fivQoKoyiKSs.  The  myths,  which  appear  in  the 
Gorgias,  the  Phaednis,  the  Phaedon,  the  liepMic, 
are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  Aosopic  fables,  are 
(to  take  his  own  account  of  them)  ait  ixvBoi  6,\Ka 
\6yoi,  true,  though  figurative,  representations  of 
spiritual  realities,  while  the  illustrations  from  the 
common  facts  of  life  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
his  ordinary  teaching,  though  differing  in  being 
compansons  rather  thfin  naiTatives,  come  nearer  to 
the  parables  of  the  Bible  (comp.  the  contrast  be- 
tween tA  ^(tiKpariKd,  as  examples  of  the  irapaQoK-h 
and  the  \6yoi  AicrdoTreioi,  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  20).  It 
may  be  said  indeed  that  the  use  of  the  Fable  as  an 
instrument  of  teaching  (apart  from  the  embellish- 
ments of  wit  and  fancy  with  which  it  is  associated 
by  such  writers  as  Lessing  and  La  Fontaine)  belongs 
rather  to  childhood,  and  the  child-like  period  of 
national  life,  than  to  a  more  advanced  development. 
In  the  earlier  stages  qf  political  change,  as  in  tiie 
cases  of  Jotham,  Stesichoi'us  (Arist.  Rhet.  I.  c), 
Menenius  Agiippa,  it  is  used  as  an  element  of  per- 
suasion or  reproof.  It  ceases  to  appear  in  the 
higher  eloquence  of  orators  and  statesmen.  The 
special  excellence  of  fables  is  that  they  are  dTjinjyo- 
piKol  (Arist.  Rhet.  L  c.)  ;  that  "  ducere  animos 
Solent,  praecipue  rusticorum  et  imperitorum " 
(Quint.  Inst,  Orat,  I.  c.'). 

The  fxvOot  of  false  teachers  claiming  to  belong  to 
the  Christian  church,  alluded  to  by  wiiters  of  the 
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N.  T.  in  connexion  with  yeueaXoylai  kirepavrot 
(1  Tim.  i.  4),  or  with  epithets  'lov^atKoi  (Tit.  i. 
14),  ypaatBels  (1  Tim.  iv.  7),  (T€(ro<f)i(riievoi  (2 
Pet,  i.  16),  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  cha- 
racter of  fables,  properly  so  called.  As  applied  to 
them,  the  word  takes  its  general  meaning  of  any- 
thing false  or  unreal,  and  it  does  not  fiiU  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  the  falsehoods  so  referred  to.  [E.  H.  P.] 

FAIR  HAVENS  (Ka\o\  Aifi4u€5),  a  harbour 
in  the  island  of  CRETE  (Acts  xxvh.  8),  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  ancient  writing.  There  seems 
no  probability  that  it  is,  as  Bijvcor;  suggested  (on  the 
Acts,  p.  347,  ed.  1829),  the  KaA.^  'Akt^  of  Steph. 
Byz. — for  that  is  said  to  be  a  city,  whereas  Fair 
Hareas  is  described  as  "  a  place  near  to  wliich  was  a 
city  called  Lasaea  "  {t6-kos  tis  ^  iyyvs  '^v  ttSKis 
A.).  Moreover  Air.  Pashley  found  {Travels  in 
Crete,  vol.  ii,  p,  57)  a  district  called  A-:te ;  and  it 
is  most  likely  that  Ka\^  'Akt^  was  situated  there  j 
but  that  district  is  in  the  W.  of  the  island,  whereas 
Fair  Havens  was  on  the  S.  Its  position  is  now  quitf; 
certaiil.  Though  not  mentioned  by  classical  writer^, 
it  is  still  known  by  its  old  Greek  name,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Pococke,  and  other  eaiiy  travellers  men- 
tioned by  Jlr.  Smith  (  Voy.  and  Shipo:.  of  St.  I'-od, 
2nd  ed.  pp.  80-82).  Lasaea  too  ha.s  recently  been 
most  explicitly  discovered.  In  fact  Fair  Havens 
appears  to  have  been  practically  its  harbour.  These 
jtlaces  are  situated  four  or  five  miles  to-  the  E,  of 
Cape  Matala,  which  is  the  most  conspicuoas  head- 
land on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  and  immediately  to 
the  \V.  of  which  the  coast  trends  suddenly  to  the  X. 
This  last  circumstance  explains  why  the  ship  which 
conveyed  St.  Paul  was  brought  to  anchor  in  Fair 
Havens.  In  consequence  of  violent  and  continuing 
K.  W.  winds  she  had  been  unable  to  hold  on  her 
course  towards  Italy  from  Cnidus  (v.  1 ),  and  had 
run  down,  by  Salmone,  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It 
was  possible  to  reach  Fair  Havens:  but  beyoud 
Cape  Matala  the  difficulty  would  have  recurred,  so 
long  as  the  wind  remained  in  the  same  quarter. 
A  considerable  delay  took  place  (v,  9;  during  which 
it  is  possible  that  St.  Paul  may  have  had  opjjor- 
tnnities  of  pieaching  the  Gospel  at  Ljlsaea,  or  even 
at  GORTYNA,  where  -lew^  resided  M  Mace.  iv. 
2'.j  ,  and  which  was  not  hx  distant;  but  all  this  is 
conjfrctural.  .  A  consultation  took  plac^,  at  which  it 
was  decide*!,  against  the  Apostle's  aidvice,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  reach  a  good  harbour  named  PiiESiCi:, 
their  present  anchomge  being  avevOeros  nphs  irapa- 
Xfi/wMTiai/  (v.  12).  All  such  teiTns  are  compara- 
tive :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  safe  winter 
hai-bour.  Fair  Havens  is  infinitely  inferior  to 
Phenice;  though  perhaps  even  as  a  matter  of 
seamanship  St,  Paul's  advice  was  not  bad.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  south  wind,  which  sprang  up 
afterwards  (v.  I'i),  \)y<jV'A  delusive;  and  the  vessel 
was  caught  by  a  hurricane  £ELi:ocLYrjON]  on  lier 
way  towards  Phenice,  and  ultimately  wrecked. 
Be-^ides  a  view  (p,  81)  Mr.  Smith  gives  a  chart  of 
Fair  Havens  with  the  soundings  (p.  2.57),  from 
which  any  one  can  form  a  judgment  for  himself  of 
the  merits  of  the  harbour.  [J.  S.  H.] 

FATES  ''D^yUTV  ;  ayopd  ;  nundinae,  forum),  I 
a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  and  there 
no  less  than  seven  times  (ver.  12,  14,  16,  I'J,  22, 
2l,  33) ;  in  the  la^t  of  these  verseii  it  is  rendered 
*'  war<a/'  and  thi^  we  U,lieve  to  Ik;  the  true 
mraning  of  the  word  throii;:rhout.      It  will  Ix-  ol/- 
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seiTcd  that  the  word  stands  in  some  soi*t  of  relation 
to  3.1J^D  throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  the 
latter  word  also  occunnng  seven  times,  and  translated 
sometimes  *' market"  (ver.  1'^^,  17,  19),  and  else- 
where "merchandise  "  (ver.  9,  27,  33,  34j.  The 
woids  are  used  alteniately,  and  reprraent  the  alter- 
nations of  commercial  business  in  which  the  mer- 
chants of  Tyre  were  engaged.  That  the  first  of 
these  words  cannot  signify  *'  Jairs"  is  evident  from 
ver.  12;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tarbhish  did  not 
visit  Tyre,  but  vice  versa.  Let  the  reader  substi- 
tute "  paid "  or  "  exchanged  for  thy  wares,**  for 
"occupied  in  thy  &irs,"  and  the  sense  is  much 
improved.  The  relation  which  this  teim  b'-ars  to 
raaarab,  which  p.  operly  means  barter,  appears  to 
be  pretty  much  tiie  same  as  exi-sts  between  expoits 
and  impoiis.  The  requirements  of  the  Tynans 
themselves,  such  as  slaves  (13),  wheat  (17),  stf^t-l 
(10),  were  a  matter  of  maarab ;  but  where  the 
business  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  Tynan  wares 
for  foreign  productions,  it  is  specified  in  this  form, 
*'  Tarshi-sh  paid  for  thy  vjarcs  with  silver,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead."  The  use  of  the  terras  would  pi-o- 
bably  have  been  more  intelligible  if  the  prophet 
had  mentioned  what  the  Tyiiana  gave  in  exchange: 
as  it  is,  he  only  notices  the  one  side  of  the  bargain, 
^-iz.,  what  the  Tyiians  received,  whether  they  were 
buyei-s  or  sellers.  [W.  L.  B,] 

FALLOW-DEEE  ("11Dn_* ;  ^otJ^aXoy;  ha- 
halus),  mentioned  among  the  beasts  that  may  be 
eaten,  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  and  among  the  provisions  for 
Solomon's  table  in  1  K.  iv.  26.  An  animal  of  the 
deer  tribe  (probably  Cervm  darna),  of  a  reddith 
colour  (from  IDfl,  to  he  red),  shedding  its  horns 
every  year.  The  Cervm  darna  is  found  wild  in 
Barbary,  and  is  still  very  generally  spread  ovtr 
Western  and  Southern  Asia  (Boch.  Hieroz.  p.  010 
sq.,  ii,  2t,*)  sq.).  The  female  is  called  in  the 
Talmud  NmiD"',  and  is  identified  by  Lcwysohn 
with  the  German  Damhirsch.  [W.  i).] 

FAillNE.  When  the  swe«>t  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  are  bound,  and  the  bands  of  ficorpio  cannot 
be  loosed,"  then  it  is  that  &mines  generally  prei'aii 
in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In  Egypt  a  deficiency 
in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  drying  winds,  pro- 
duces the  same  results.  The  femines  recorded  in 
the  Bible  are  traceable  to  both  the^e  phenomena; 
and  we  generally  find  that  Egypt  was  resorted  to 
when  scarcity  afflicted  Palestine.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  the  first  three  famines,  those  of  Abra- 
ham, of  I.^ic,  and  of  Jacob,  although  in  the  lasi 
case  Egypt  was  involved  in  the  calamity,  and  only 
saved  from  its  horrors  by  the  providential  policy  of 
Joseph.  In  this  instance,  t-^^o,  the  &mine  wa»  wide- 
sj^read,  and  P;df:stine  further  ^u/iered  from  the 
rf^tricti'jn  which  must  have  been  placed  on  tlic 
supplies  usually  derived,  in  such  circumstances,  from 
Egypt. 

In  the  whole  of.  Syria  and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  must  ever  be  de[>cndent  on  rain;  the 
watershfyh  having  few  large  springs,  and  the  small 
rivers  not  l>eing  bufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  even 

■  That  is  to  say,  when  the  best  and  most  fertilizing 
of  the  rains,  which  fall  when  the  Ilciades  set  at  dawn 
(not  exactly  heliacally)  at  the  end  of  antomn,  fail ; 
rain  scarcely  tvcr  falling  at  the  oppo^itt  M;a»on,  when 
Hcorpio  sets  at  dawn.  P*D3  i«  'clearly  Scorpio,  or 
Cor  ScorpioniA,  an  Abcn  Ezra  ■■  ays. 
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the  level  lands.  If  theietbre  the  heavy  ruins  of 
November  and  December  fail,  the  sustenance  of  the 
people  is  cut  oiY  in  the  parching  drought  of  harvest- 
time,  when  the  country  is  almost  devoid  of  moisture. 
Fmiher,  the  pastoral  tribes  rely  on  the  scanty  herb- 
age of  the  desert-plains  and  valleys  for  their  floclis 
and  herds ;  for  the  desert  is  interspersed  in  spring- 
time with  spontaneous  vegetation,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  preceding  rain-fall,  and  fails  almost  totally 
without  it.  It  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  conceive 
the  frequent  occurrence  and  severity  of  famines  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  scattered  population,  rather 
of  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  country,  was 
dependent  on  natural  phenomena  which,  however 
regulai-  in  their  season,  occasionally  failed,  and  with 
them  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast. 

Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its  fertility — a  fertility 
that  gained  for  it  the  striliing  comparison  to  the 
"  gai'den  of  the  Lord" — to  its  mighty  river,  whose 
annual  rise  inundates  nearly  the  whole  land  and 
renders  its  cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  But  this 
very  bounty  of  nature  has  not  unfrequently  exposed 
the  country  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  drought. 
With  scarcely  any  rain,  and  that  only  on  the  Medi- 
teiTanean  coast,  and  with  wells  only  supplied  by 
filtration  from  the  river  through  a  nitrous  soil, 
a  failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Kile  almost  certainly 
entails  a  degi-ee  of  scarcity,  although  if  followed 
by  cool  weathei",  and  if  only  the  occurrence  of  a 
single  year,  the  labour  of  the  people  may  in  a 
great  measure  avert  the  calamity.  The  causes  of 
dearth  and  famine  in  Egypt  ai'e  occasioned  by  de- 
fective inundation,  preceded  and  accompanied  and 
fiiUowed  by  prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  winds. 
Both  these  winds  dry  up  the  earth,  and  the  latter, 
keeping  back  the  rain-clouds  from  the  north,  are 
perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  defective  inundation, 
as  they  are  also  by  their  accelerating  the  cun-ent  of 
the  river — the  northerly  winds  producing  the  con- 
trary effects.  Famines  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  seem 
to  be  aifected  by  drought  extending  from  northern 
Syria,  through  the  meridian  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  the 
highlands  of  Abyssinia. 

The  first  famine  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  of 
Abraham  after  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  east 
of  Bethel:  "  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land: 
and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn 
there,  for  the  famine  was  gi'ievous  in  the  land" 
(Gen.  xii.  10).  We  may  conclude  that  this  famine 
was  extensive,  although  this  is  not  quite  proved  by 
the  fact  of  Abraham's  going  to  Egypt ;  for  on  the 
occiision  of  the  second  famine,  in  the  days  of  Isaac, 
this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Abimelech  king  of 
the  Phihstines  in  Gerar,  and  was  warned  by  God 
not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  whither  therefore  we 
may  suppose  he  was  journeying  (Gen,  xxvi.  1  sq.). 
We  hear  no  more  of  times  of  scarcity  until  the 
great  famine  of  Egypt  which  "  was  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth;"  "and  all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands"  (Gen.  xli.  56, 
.37).  "  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  [corn] 
among  those  that  came  ;  for  the  famine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan'*  (xlii.  5).  Thus,  in  the  third 
generation,  Jacob  is  afflicted  by  the  famine,  and 
sends  from  Hebron  to  Egypt  when  he  heai's  that 
there  is  corn  there;  and  it  is  added  in  a  later 
passage,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  the  second 
time  for  com  to  Egypt,  "  and  the  famine  was  sol*e 
in  the  land,"  i.  e.  Hebron. 

The  famine  of  Joseph  is  discussed  in  art.  Egypt, 
so  far  as  Joseph's  history  and  pohcy  is  concemed. 
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It  is  only  necessary  liere  to  consider  its  physical 
characteristics.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief  causes 
of  famines  in  Egypt:  this  instance  dift'ers  in  the 
providential  recurrence  of  seven  years  of  plenty, 
whereby  Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  the 
coming  dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  popu- 
lation of  Egypt  with  corn,  bat  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries :  "  And  the  seven  years  of  plen- 
teousness,  that  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  wei'e 
ended.  And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to 
come,  according  as  Joseph  had  said :  and  the  dearth 
was  in  all  lands  ;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there 
was  bread.  And  when  all  the  laud  of  Egypt  was 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  I'haraoh  for  bread ; 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
Joseph,  and  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth:  and 
Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 
the  Egyptians;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore  in  tlie 
land  of  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt 
to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [corn],  because  tliat  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands"  (Gen.  xli,  5;;-,'i7  j. 

The  modern  history  of  Egypt  throws  some  cui-ious 
liglit  on  these  ancient  records  of  famines ;  and  in- 
stances of  their  recurrence  may  be  cited  to  assist  us 
in  understanding  their  coui-se  and  e-xtent.  They  have 
not  been  of  very  rai'e  occurrence  since  the  Jloliam- 
madan  conquest,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Arab 
historians :  one  of  great  severity,  following  a  de- 
ficient lise  of  the  Kile,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight 
597  (a.d.  1200),  is  recorded  by  'Abd-El-I.ateef, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  is  regarded  justly  as 
a  trustwoi-thy  authority.  He  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing accoimt  of  its  horrors,  states  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  were  diiven  to  the  last 
extremities,  eating  oft'al,  and  even  their  own  dead, 
and  mentions,  as  an,  instance  of  the  dire  straits  to 
which  they  were  diiven,  that  persons  who  were 
bm-nt  ahve  for  eating  human  flesh  were  themselves, 
thus  ready  roasted,  eaten  by  othei-s.  Multitudes 
fled  the  country,  only  to  perish  in  the  desert-road 
to  Palestine. 

But  the  most  remarkable  famine  was  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  Edtimee  Khaleefeh,  El-Mustansir  billilh, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven 
years'  dm-ation  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph 
(a.h.  ,457-464,  a.d.  1064-1071).  This  tamiue 
exceeded  in  severity  all  others  of  modern  times,  and 
was  Liggravated  by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravagetl 
the  countiy.  Vehement  drought  and  pestilence  f  siiys 
Es-Suyootee,  in  his  Hosn  el  Mohddarah,  MS.)  con- 
tinued for  seven  consecutive  years,  so  that  they 
[the  people]  ate  corpses,  and  animals 'that  died  of 
themselves;  the  cattle  perished;  a  dog  was  sold 
for  5  deeuars;  and  a  cat  for  3  deend,rs  .  .  .  and  an 
ardebb  (about  5  bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deenars, 
and  then  it  failed  altogether.  He  adds,  that  all  the 
horses  of  the  Khaleefeh,  save  three,  perished,  and 
gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and  of  the 
organised  bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo 
and  caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  I'ur- 
nished  with  hooks  and  let  down  from  the  houses. 
This  account  is  confii-med  by  El  Makreezee  (in  his 
Khitat),'^  from  whom  we  furtlier  leani  that  tlie 
family,  and  even  the  women  of  the  Khaleefeh  fled, 
by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to  escape  the  peril 


*•  Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  tb^t  Quatrcmi're 
has  given  a  translation  of  El-Mai^veezee's  account  of 
this  famine,  in  the  life  of  El-Mustansir,  contained  in  his 
Mvnioiros  Gcograpldques  et  Historiquos  snr  VE'giiple. 
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that  threatened  all  ranks  of  the  population.     The 
whole  narrative  is  worthy  of  attention,  since  it  con- 
tains a  parallel  to  the  duration  of  the  famine  of 
Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  famines  in  the  East. 
The  famine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  par- 
ticulars ;  and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  K. 
viii.  1 ,  2,  affords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven 
yeara :  "  Then  spake  Elisha  unto  the  woman  whose 
son  ha  had  restored  to  life,  saying,  Arise,  and  go 
thou  and  thy  household,  and  sojourn  wheresoever 
thou  canst  sojourn :  for  the  Lord  hath  called  for  a 
famine;  and  it  shall  also  come  upon  the  land  seven 
years.     And  the  woman  arose,  and  did  after  the 
saying  of  the  man  of  God :  and  she  went  with  her 
household  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines seven  years/'     Bunsen  (Egyplfs  Place,  &c., 
ii.  334)  quotes  the  record  of  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I.,  which  he  supposes  to  be  that  of 
Joseph ;  but  it  must  be  obsei-ved  that  the  instance 
in  point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  land,  and  is  at  least  equally  likely, 
apart  from  chronological  reasons,  to  have  been  that 
of  Abraham. 

In  Arabia,  famines  are  of  frequent  occurence. 
The  Arabs,  in  such  cases,  when  they  could  not  afford 
to  slaughter  their  camels,  used  to  bleed  them,  and 
drink  the  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shorn  fur,  making 
a  kind  of  black-pudding.  They  ate  also  various  plants 
and  grains,  which  at  other  times  were  not  used  as 
ai-ticles  of  food.  And  the  tribe  of  Haneefeh  were 
taunted  with  having  in  a  famine  eaten  their  god, 
which  consisted  of  a  dish  of  dates  mashed  up  with 
clarified  butter  and  a  preparation  of  dried  curds  of 

milk  {Sihdh,  MS.,  art.  %X)).  [E.  S.  P.] 

FAIITHING.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the 
N.  T.  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word. 

1.  KoSpivrris,  quadrans  (Matt.  v.  26;  Mark 
xii.  42),  a  coin  cun-ent  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Our  Lord.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta  (\pKrh, 
S(Jo,  8  iffnv  KoSpdvTTis,  Mark,  I.  c).  The  name 
quadrans  was  originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Roman  as,  or  piece  of  three  unciae,  therefore  also 
called  teruncius.  The  AeirrJif  was  originally  a 
very  small  Greek  copper  coin,  seven  of  which  with 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  xo^foys-  The  copper 
cun-ency  of  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was 
partly  of  Roman  coins,  partly  of  Graeco-Roman 
(technically,  Greek  Imperial).  In  the  former  cla.ss 
there  was  no  common  piece  smaller  than  the 
as,  equivalent  to  the  kffffdpiov  of  the  N.  T.  (infra), 
but  in  the  latter,  there  were  two  common  smaller 
pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter  of  the  h^ffffd^ 
ptov,  and  the  other  its  eighth,  though  the  irregu- 
larity with  which  they  wei-e  struck  makes  it  difficult 
to  pronounce  with  certainty :  the  former  piece  was 
doubtless  called  the  KoSpivT7]s,  and  the  latter  the 

2.  aiTffdpiov  (Matt.  x.  29 ;  Liike  xii.  6),  pro- 
perly a  small  as,  assarium,  but  in  the  time  of  Our 
Lord  used  as  the  Gr.  equivalent  of  the  Lat.  as.  The 
Vulg.  in  Matt.  x.  29  renders  it  by  as,  and  in  Luke  xii. 
6,  puts  dipondivs  for  two  assaria,  the  dipondius  or 
dupondius  being  equal  to  two  asses.  The  hLaaipiOv 
is  therefore  either  the  Roman  as,  or  the  more  com- 
mon equivalent  m  Palestine  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
series,  or  perhaps  both ;  the  last  supposition  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  most  likely.  The  rendering 
of  the  Vulg.  "in  Luke  xii.  6  makes  it  probable  that 
a  single  coin  is  intended  by  two  assaria,  and  this 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  occurrence,  on  coins 
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of  Chios,  strack  doling  the  imperial  period,  but 
without  the  heads  of  emperors,  and  therefore  of  the 
Greek  autonomous  class,  of  the  words  ACCAPION, 
ACCAPIA  ATO,  ACCAPIA  TPIA.      [R.  S.  P.] 

FASTS.  The  word  D-IS,  vriffrela,  jejunium, 
is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  often  occurs 
in  the  historical  books  and  the  Prophets  (2  Sam. 
xii.  10  ;  1  K  xxi.  9-12  ;  Ezr.  viii.  21 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  10  ; 
Is.  Iviii.  5 ;  Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15 ;  Zech.  viii.  19,  &c.). 
In  the  Law,  the  only  term  used  to  denote  the 
religious  observance  of  fasting  is  the  more  signi- 
ficant one,  iJ'Sp  nay;  Tairewovv  tM"  ^«X^l>''i 
affligere  animdm;  "  afflicting  the  soul"  (Lev.  xvi. 
29-31,  xxiii.  27  ;  Num.  xxx.  13).  The  word 
n'jyn,  l.  e.  affliction,  which  occurs  Ezr.  ix.  5  where 
it  is 'rendered  inA.  V.  "heaviness,"  is  commonly 
used  to  denote  fasting  in  the  Talmud,  and  is  the  title 
of  on?  of  its  treatises. 

I.  One  fast  only  was  appointed  by  the  law,  tliat 
on  the  day  of  Atonement.  [Atosement,  Dav 
OF.]  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical 
fast  in  the  0.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  Jews, 
during  their  captivity,  observed  four  annual  fasts  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months.  When 
the  building  of  the  second  temple  had  commenced, 
those  who  remained  in  Babylon  sent  a  message  to 
the  priests  at  Jerusalem  to  inquiie  whether  the 
observance  of  the  fast  in  the  fifth  month  should  not 
be  discontinued.  The  prophet  takes  the  occasion 
to  rebuke  the  Jews  for  the  spirit  in  which  they 
had  observed  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  as  well 
as  that  of  the  fifth  (vii.  5-6)  ;  and  afterwards  (viii. 
19),giving  the  subject  an  evangelical  tum,he  declares 
that  the  whole  of  the  four  fests  shall  be  turned  to 
"joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts."  Zechariab 
simply  distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the  months  in  which 
they  were  observed;  but  the  Mishna  (Taanith,  iv. 
6)  and  S.  Jerome  (in  Zacliariam  viii.)  give  state- 
ments of  certain  historical  events  which  they  were 
intended  to  commemorate : — • 

The  fast  of  the  fourth  month.— The  brcakmg  of 
the  tables  of  the  law  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.),  and 
the  stoi-ming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  hi.). 

The  &»t  of  the  fifth  month.— The  return  of  the 
spies,  &c.  (Sum.xiiL,  xiv.),  the  temple  burnt  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  again  by  Titus ;  and  the  plough- 
ing up  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  the  capture  of 
Bether,  in  which  a  vast  number  of  Jews  from  Je- 
rusalem had  taken  refuge  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

The  fast  of  the  seventh  month.— The  complete 
sack  of  Jei-usalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  death 
ofGedaliah(2  K.  xxv.). 

The  fast  of  the  tenth  month. — The  receiving  by 
Ezekiel  and  the  other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  are 
omitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  stated 
several  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fasts 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet.  It  would  seem  most 
probable,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  has  grouped 
them  together,  that  the  original  purpose  of  all  fonr 
was  to  commemorate  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  commencement  of  the  captivity,  and  that 
the  other  events  were  subsequently  associated  with 
them  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  fancied  coin- 
cidence of  the  time  of  occurrence.  As  regards  the 
fast  of  the  fifth  month,  at  least,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  captive  Jews  applied  it  exclusively 
to  thedestniction  of  the  temple,  and  that  S.  Jerome 
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was  I'ighl  in  regarding  as  the  reason  of  their  request 
to  be  released  from  its  observance,  the  tact  that 
it  had  no  longer  any  pui-pose  after  the  new  temple 
was  begun.  As  this  fast  (as  well  as  the  three 
othera)  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  we 
must  infer  either  that  the  piiests  did  not  agree  with 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  or  that  the  fast  having  been 
discontinued  for  a  time,  was  renewed  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fasts  in  the  present  Jewish 
Calendar  has  been  multiplied  to  twenty -eight,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  by  Reland  {Antiq.  p.  274). 

II.  Public  fasts  were  occasionally  proclaimed  to 
express  national  humiliation  on  account  of  sin  or 
misfortune,  and  to  supplicate  divine  favour  in  re- 
gard to  some  great  undei-taking  or  threatened 
danger.  In  the  case  of  public  danger,  the  procla- 
mation appeal's  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
blowing  of  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-15;  cf.  Taanith,  i. 
6).  The  following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly 
national  faats: — Samuel  gathered  "all  Israel"  to 
Mizpeh  and  proclaimed  a  fast,  perfonning  at  the 
same  time  what  seems  to  have  been  a  lite  sym- 
bolical of  purification,  when  the  people  confessed 
their  sin  in  having  worshipped  Baalim  and  Ashta- 
roth  (1  Sam.  vii.  6);  Jehoshaphat  appointed  one 
"  throughout  all  Jadah"  when  he  was  preparing; 
for  war  against  Moab  and  Ammon  (2  Chr.  xx.  3)  ; 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for 
"  all  the  people  in  Jerusalem  and  all  who  came 
thither  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah,"  when  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jeremiah  was  publicly  read  by  Bainich 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  6-10;  cf.  Baruch  i.  5);  three  days 
after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  second 
temple  was  completed,  *' the  children  of  Israel  as- 
sembled with  fasting  and  with  sackclothes  and  earth 
upon  them"  to  hear  the  law  read,  and  to  confess 
their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1).  There  are  references  to 
general  fasts  in  the  Prophets  (Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15  ; 
Is.  Iviii.),  and  two  are  noticed  in  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  46-47;  2  Mace.  xiii. 
10-12). 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of 
cities  and  bodies  of  men  observing  fasts  on  occasions 
in  which  they  were  especially  concerned.  In  the 
days  of  Phinehas,  the  gi*andson  of  Aaron,  when  the 
men  of  Judah  had  been  defeated  by  those  of  Ben- 
jamin, they  fasted  in  making  prepai-ation  for.  an- 
other battle  (Judg.  xx.  26).  David  and  his  men 
fasted  for  a  day  on  account  of  the  death  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  i.  12),  and  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead 
fasted  seven  days  on  Saul's  burial  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 
Jezebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  a  fast  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  render  more  striking, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  punishment  about  to  be  in- 
flicted on  Naboth  (1  K.  xxi.  9-12).  Ezra  pro- 
claimed a  fast  for  his  companions  at  the  river  of 
Ahava,  when  he  was  seeking  for  God's  help  and 
guidance  in  the  work  he  was  about  to  undertake 
(Ezr,  viii.  21-23).  Esther,  when  she  was  going  to 
intercede  with  Ahasuerus,  commanded  the  Jews  of 
Shiishan  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  for  three  days 
(Esth.  iv.  16). 

Public  iasts  expressly  on  account  of  unseasonable 
weather  and  of  famine,  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
the  firet  and  second  chapters  of  Joel.  In  later 
times,  they  assumed  great  importance  and  foim  the 
main  subject  of  the  treatise  Taanith  in  the  Mishna. 

III.  Private  occasional  fasts  are  recognised  in 
one  passage  of  the  law  (Num.  xxx.  13).  The  in- 
stances given  of  individuals  fasting  under  the  infiu- 
en(;e  of  grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety,  are  numerous 
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(1  Sam.  i.  7,  xx.  34;  2  Sam,  iii.  35,  xii,  16;  1  K. 
xxi.  27  ;  Ezr.  x.  6  ;  Neh.  i.  4  ;  Dan.  x.  3).  The 
fasts  of  forty  days  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv, 
28  ;  Deut.  ix.  18)  and  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  8)  are, 
of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  special  acts  of  spiritual 
discipline,  faint  though  wonderful  shadows  of  that 
fast  in  tlie  wilderness  of  Jtwiaea,  in  which  all  true 
fasting  iinds  its  meaning. 

IV.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  referencas  to  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  the  mention  of  "  the  Fast,"  in  Acts 
XX vii.  9  (generally  understood  to  denote  the  Day  of 
Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly  fasts 
(Matt.  ix.  14 ;  Mark  ii.  18  ;  Luke  v.  33,  xviii.  12  ; 
Acts  X.  30).  These  fasts  originated  some  time 
after  the  captivity.  They  were  obseiTed  on  the 
second  and  tifth  days  of  the  week,  which  being 
appointed  as  the  days  for  public  fasts  {Taanith, 
ii.  9),  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  these  private 
voluntary  fasts.  Tlie  Gemara  states  that  thev 
were  chosen  because  Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai 
on  the  fifth  day,  and  came  down  on  the  second. 
All  that  can  be  known  on  the  subject  appears  to  bo 
given  by  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  Sclioettgen  o]i 
Luc.  xviii.  12  ;  and  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  ix.  14, 

A  time  of  fasting  for  believers  in  Christ  is  fore- 
told Matt,  ix,  15,  and  a  caution  on  the  subject  is 
given  Matt.  vi.  16-18.  Easting  and  prayer  are 
spoken  of  as  the  gi-eat  sources  of  .spiritual  strength, 
Matt.  xvii.  21  ;  Mark  ix..  29  ;  1  Cor,  vii.  5;  and 
they  are  especially  connected  with  ordination,  Acts 
xiii.  3,  xiv.  23. 

V.  The  Jewish  fasts  were  obsei-ved  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was 
entire  abstinence  from  food  (Esth,  iv.  16,  &c.). 
On  other  occasions,  there  appears  to  have  been 
only  a  restriction  to  a  very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x.  3). 
Rules  are  given  in  the  Talmud  (both  in  Joma  and 
Taanith)  as  to  the  mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  be 
obsei'ved  on  particular  occasions.  The  fast  of  the 
day  according  to  Josephus  was  considered  to  tenni- 
nate  at  sun-set,  and  St,  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fasting 
Jew  as  anxiously  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  stars. 
Fasts  were  not  observed  on  the  Sabbaths,  the  new 
moons,  the  great  festivals,  or  the  feasts  of  Piirim 
and  Dedication  {Jud,  viii.  6  ;  Taanith,  ii.  10), 

Those  who  fasted,  frequently  dressed  in  sack- 
cloth or  rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head 
and  went  barefoot  (1  K.  xxi.  27  ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii,  13,  §8;  Neh.  ix.  1 ;  Ps.  xxxv.  13).  The  rab- 
binical directions  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
in, public  fasts,  and  the  pi-ayers  to  be  used  in  them, 
may  be  seen  in  Taanith,  ii.  1-4. 

VI.  The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which 
gives  to  fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old 
term  used  in  the  law,  afflicting  the  soul.  The 
faithful  son  of  Israel  realised  the  blessing  of  "  chas- 
tening his  soul  with  fasting"  (Ps.  Ixix.  10),  But 
the  frequent,  admonitions  and  stem  denunciations  of 
the  prophets  may  show  us  how  prone  the  Jews  weie 
in  their  foi-mal  fasts,  to  lose  the  idea  of  a  spiritual 
discipline,  and  to  regard  them  as  being  in  themselves 
a  means  of  winning  ftivour  fi-om  God,  or,  in  a  still 
worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade  of  them  in  ordei-  to 
appear  religious  before  men  (Is.  Iviii,  3  ;  Zech.  vii, 
5,  6  ;  Mai.  iii.  14  ;  comp.  Matt.  vi.  16).     [S.  C] 

FAT.  The  Hebrews  distinguished  between  the 
suet  or  pure  fot  of  an  animal  (3711),  and  the  fat 
which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean  (D^3)0t^D 
Neh.  viii.  10).  Certain  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  them  in  reference  to  the  former:  .some  parts 
ot  the  suet,  viz.,about  tiie  stomach,  the  entrails,  the 
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kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  wliich  grows  to  an 
excessive  size  in  many  eastern  countries,  and  produces 
a  laj-ge  quantity  of  rich  fat  [Sheep],  werefoibidden 
to  be  eaten  in  the  case  of  animals  oifered  to  Jehovah 
iii  sacrifice  (Lev.  iiz.  3,  9,  17,  vii.  3,  23).  The 
ground  of  the  prohibition  was  that  the  fat  was  the 
richest  part  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  Him  (iii.  16).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
other  reasons  were  superadded,  as  that  the  use  of 
fat  was  unwholesome  in  the  hot  climate  of  Pales- 
tine. There  appears,  bowever,  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  an  assumption.  The  -  presentation  of  the  fat 
as  the  richest  part  of  the  animal  was  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  was  the  ordinary 
practice  even  of  heathen  nations,  as  instanced  in 
the  Homeric  descriptions  of  sacrifices  (11.  i.  460,  ii. 
423 ;  Od.  iii.  457),  and  in  the  customs  of  the 
Egyptians  fHer,  ii.  47),  and  Persians  fStrab.  xv.  p. 
732  J.  Indeed,  the  teiin  c/fe^e6  is  itself  significant 
of  the  feeling  on  which  the  regulation  was  based ; 
for  it  describes  the  hest  of  any  prodnctioa  (Oen. 
xlv-  38;  Num.  xviii.  12;  Ps,  Ixxxi,  16,  cxlvii. 
14;  compare  2  Sam.  i,  22;  Judg.  iii.  29;  Is.  x. 
16).  With  regard  to  other  paits  of  the  &t  of 
sacrifices  or  the  &t  of  other  animals,  it  might  be 
consumed,  with  tlie  exception  of  those  dying 
either  by  a  violent  or  a  natural  death  (Lev.  vii. 
24y,  which  might  still  be  used  in  any  other  way. 
The  burning  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  was  particularly 
specified  in  each  kind  of  offering,  whether  a  peace- 
offering  (Lev.  iii.  9),  consecration  offeiing  (viii. 
'I'j  J,  sin-offering  (iv.  8),  trespass-offering  (vii.  3),  or 
I  edemption-offering  (Num.  xviii.  17).  The  Hebrews 
fully  appreciated  the  luxury  of  well-&tted  meat,  and 
had  their  stall-fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  K,  iv.  23  ; 
Jei'.  xlvi.  21  ;  Luke  xv.  23);  nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  suppose  its  use  unwholesome,     [\V.  L.  B.] 

FAT,  •('.  e.  Vat.  The  word  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  to  translate  the  Hebrew  tenn  Dp*,  Yekeh, 
in  Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13  only.  The  word  commonly 
used  for  yeheh.  indiscriminately  with  ijath,  n5,  is 
"winepress"  or  "winefat,"  and  once  "  pressfat'* 
(Hag.  ii.  16)  ;  but  the  two  appear  to  be  distinct — 
yatli  the  upper  receptacle  or  "  press"  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trod,  and  yek^  the  "  vat,"  on  a  lowei* 
level,  into  which  the  juice  or  must  was  collected. 
The  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  {Thes.  619  h) 
from  a  root  signifying  to  hollow  or  dig  out:  and  in 
accordance  with  this  is  the  practice  in  Palestine, 
where  the  *' winepress"  and  "vats"  appear  to 
have  been  excavated  out  of  the  native  rock  of  ihn 
hills  on  which  the  vineyards  lay.  One  such,  ap- 
parently ancient,  is  described  by  Robinson  as  at 
IlfMeh  in  central  Pale>tiDe  (iii.  137),  and  another, 
probably  more  modem,  in  the  Lebanon  (603j, 
The  woi-d  rendered  *'  winefat"  in  Mark  xii.  1  is 
vTro\i)vioUf  which  is  frequently  used  by  the  LXX.  | 
to  tran-slate  yekeb  in  the  0.  T.  [G.] 

FATHER  (Ab,  IK,  Chald.  Abba,  N3K,  Jfark 
x'lv.  36,  Rom,  viii.  1 5  ;  trarrip ;  pater :  a  primitive 
wor-J,  but  following  the  analogy  of  n3N,  to  show 
k:wlness,  Oesen.  TUs.  6-8 J. 

The  position  and  authority  of  the  &tbcr  as  the 
head  of  the  tamily  is  expresaly  assumed  and  sanc- 
tioiiwl  in  Scripture,  as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the 
Almighty  over  His  creatures,  an  authority — as 
Philo  remarks — intermediate  between  human  and 
dirine  'Philo,  repi  yatiiani  Ttfirjs,  §1;.  It  lies 
oi  course  at  the  rvjt  of  that  so-called  patriarchal 
government  (Gen.  iii.  16;   1   Cor.   li    -i),  which 
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was  introductory  to  the  more  definite  systems 
which  followed,  and  which  in  part,  but  not  wholly, 
superseded  it.  When  therefore  the  name  of  *'  fa^ 
ther  of  nations"  fDm3K)  was  given  to  Abram, 

he  was  thereby  held  up  not  only  as  the  ancestor, 
but  as  the  example  to  those  who  should  come 
after  liim  (Gen.  xviii.  18,  19;  Piom.  iv.  17). 
The  father's  blessing  was  regarded  as  conferriug 
special  benefit,  but  his  malediction  special  injury, 
on  those  on  whom  it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii, 
27-40,  xlviii.  15,  20,  xlix.) ;  and  so  also  the  sin  of 
a  parent  was  held  to  affect,  in  certain  cases,  the 
welfare  of  his  descendants  (2  K.  v.  27),  thongji  the 
law  was  forbidden  to  punish  the  son  for  his  Other's 
transgression  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ;  2  K.  xiv.  6  ;  Ez. 
xviii.  20).  The  command  to  honour  parents  is 
noticed  by  St.  Paul  as  the  only  one  of  the  Deca- 
logue which  bore  a  distinct  promise  (Ex.  xx.  12  ; 
Eph.  vi.  2),  and  disrespect  towards  them  was  con- 
demned by  the  Law  as  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes 
(Ex.  ixi.  15,  17  ;  1  Tim.  1,  9  ;  comp.  Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  609  ;  Aristoph.  San.  274-773).  Instances 
of  legal  enactment  in  support  of  parental  authority 
are  found  in  Ex. xxii.  17  ;  Xum.  xxx.  3,  5,  xii.  14 ; 
Deut.  ixi.  18,  21 ;  Lev.  xx.  9,  xii.  9,  xxii.  12 ; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  this  direction  may  be 
seen  in  Prov.  xiii.  1,  xv.  5,  ivii,  25,  xix.  13,  ii. 
20,  xxviii.  24,  xxx.  17 ;  Is.  xlv.  10  ;  llaL  i.  6. 
The  father,  however,  had  not  the  power  of  death 
over  his  child  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21 ;  Philo,  /.  c). 

From  the  patriarchal  spirit  also  the  principle  of 
respec-t  to  age  and  authority  in  general  appears  to 
be  derived.  Thus  Jacob  is  desciibed  as  blessing 
Pharaoh  fOen.  xlvii.  7,  10;  comp.  Lev.  xix.  32; 
Prov.  xvi.  31 ;  Philo,  I.  c.  !;6;. 

It  is  to  this  well  recognised  theory  of  parental 
authority  and  supremacy  that  the  very  various 
uses  of  the  term  "  father  "  in  Scripture  are  due. 
(1.^  As  the  source  or  inventor  of  an  art  or  practice 
(Gen.  iv.  20,  21 ;  John  viii.  44 ;  Job  xiiviii.  28, 
xvii.  14;  2  Cor.  1,  3;.  (2.)  As  an  object  of  respect 
or  reverence  (Jer.  ii.  27  ;  2  K.  ii.  12,  v.  13,  vi. 
21).  63.)  Thus  also  the  pupils  or  scholars  of  the 
prophetical  schools,  or  of  anv  teacher,  are  called 
sons  (2  K.  ii.  .3,  iv.  1 ;  1  Sam.  x.  12,  27 :  IK. 
XX.  35 ;  Heb.  xii.  9  ;  1  Tim.  i.  2).  (i.j  The  term 
father  and  a]s»  mother  is  applied  to  any  ancestor 
of  the  male  or  female  line  respectively  (Is.  Ii.  2; 
Jer.  XXIV.  B,  18  ;  Dan.  v.  2 ;  2  .Sam.  ix.  7  ;  2  Cbr. 
XV.  10;.  '-v.;  In  the  Talmud  the  t':rm  father  is 
used  to  indicate  the  chief,  e.  g.  the  piincipal  of  cer- 
tain works  are  termed  "  fathers."  Objects  whose 
cont'ict  causes  pollution  are  called  "fethers"  of 
dcfifeni'mt  (JILshn.  Shabb.  vii.  2,  vol.  ii.  p;  29; 
Pesach,  i.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  137,  Surenh.).  (6.)  A  pro- 
tector or  guardian  (Job  nix.  16  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  5 ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  6).  Many  personal  names  are  found 
with  the  prefix  3X,  as  Absalom,  Abishai,  Abiram, 
fo;.,  implying  some  quality  or  attribute  possessed, 
01-  ascribed  (Gesen.  8,  lOj, 

"  Fathers"  is  u^  in  the  sense  of  seniors  (Acts 
vii.  2,  xxii.  1;,  and  of-parents  in  general,  or  ances- 
tors (Dan.  V.  2  ;  Jer.  xrvii.  7  ;  Afs^.  xxiii.  30, 32). 

Among  Mohammedans  parental  aufiiority  has 
great  weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage.  The  son 
is  not  allowed  to  cat,  scarcely  to  sit  in  his  fethe/s 
presence.  iJisobedicnce  to  parents  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes  (Burckhardt,  Noics 
on  Bvl.  i.  355  ;  Lane,  iM.  Eg.  i.  84;  Atiiason, 
Troxdi  in  SOieria,  Sx.  559).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FATHOM.       SIKASUEES,] 
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FEASTS.     [Festivals.] 

FE'LIX  (*77Ai|,  Acts  xxiii.-xxiv.;  inTac.  /fist. 
V.  9,  culled  Antonius  Felix;  in  Siiidas,  Claudius 
Felix  ;  in  Josephus  ami  Acts,  simply  Felix  :  so  also 
in  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54),  a  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea, 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whose  fretd- 
man  he  was,  on  the  banishment  of  Ventidius 
Cumanus  in  a.d.  53.  Tacitus  (^Ann.  xii.  54) 
stiites  that  Felix  and  Cumanus  were  joint  procu- 
i-ators,  Cumanus  having  Galilee^and  Felix,  Samaria, 
In  this  account  Tacitus  is  directly  at  issue  with 
Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  6,  '.^-7,  1),  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  in  error;  but  his  account  is  very 
circumstantial,  and  by  adopting,  it  we  should  gain 
some  little  justiHcation  for  the  expression  of  St. 
Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  10,  that  Felix  bad  beed  judge  of 
the  nation  "  for  many  years."  Those  words,  how- 
ever, must  not  even  thus  be  closely  pressed ;  for 
Cumanus  himself  only  went  to  Judaea  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  5,  §2). 
Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's  powerful  freed- 
raan  Pallas  {B.J.  ii.  12,  §8  ;  Ant.  xx.  7,  §1)  ; 
and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of  Pallas's  influence 
surviving  his  master's  death  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiv,  65) 
tliat  Felix  was  retained  in  his  procuratorship  by 
Nero.  He  niled  the  province  in  a  mean,  cruel, 
and  profligate  manner ,  "  per  omnem  saevitiam  et 
libidiuem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  exei'cuit " 
(Tacit,  ffist.  V.  9,  and  Ann.  xii.  54).  With  this 
compendious  description  the  fuller  details  oc'  Jose- 
phus agree,  though  his  naiTative  is  tinged  with  his 
hostility  to  the  Jewish  patriots  and  zealots,  whom, 
under  the  name  of  robbers,  he  describes  Felix  as 
putting  down  and  cnacifying  by  hundreds.  His 
period  of  olHce  was  full  of  ti'oubles  and  seditions. 
We  read  of  his  putting  down  false  Messiahs 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §5  ;  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §4)  ;  the 
followers  of  an  Egyptian  magician  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §6  ; 
B.  J.  ii.  13,  §5  ;  Acts  xxi.  88),  nots  between  the 
Jews  and  Syrians  in  Caesarea  [Ant.  xx.  8,  §7  ; 
B.  J.  ii.  3,  §7)  and  between  the  priests  and  the 
principal  citizens  of  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §8; 
Joseph.  Life,  3).  He  once  employed  the  sicarii 
fur  his  own  purposes,  to  bring  about  the  murder  of 
the  high-priest  Jonathan  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §5).  His 
severe  measures  and  cruel  retributions  seemed  only 
to  accelerate  the  already  rapid  course  of  the  Jews 
to  ruin:  " intempestivis  remediis  delicta  accende- 
bat  "  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  54  ;  6  ir6\efA.bs  Ka6* 
7]fi€pav  ave^^iiri^eroy  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §6). 
St.  Paul  was  brought  before  Felix  in  Caesarea, 
having  been  sent  thither  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  by  the  "chief  captain"  Clau- 
dius Lysias.  Some  effect  was  produced  on  tlie 
guilty  conscience  of  the  procurator,  as  the  Apostle 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  and  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come ;  but  St.  Paul  was  remanded  to 
prison  and  kept  there,  in  hopes  of  extorting  money 
from  him,  two  years  (Acts  xxiv.  26,  27).  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Porcius  Festus  [Festus]  was 
appointed  to  supei'sede  Felix,  who,  on  his  return  to 
Home,  was  accused  by  the  Jews  in  Caesarea,  and 
would  have  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  his  atro- 
cities, had  not  his  brother  Pallas  prevailed  with  the 
Emperor  Nero  to  spare  him  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §9).  This 
was  pi'obablyiin  the  year  60  A.D.  (Anger,  De  tem- 
porum  in  Act.  Apost.  ratione,  &c.,  p.  100  ;  Wie- 
selei',  Chronologie  der  ApostelijeschichtCy  pp.  66-82). 
The  wife  of  Felix  was  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  the  formei'  wife  of  Azizus  King  of  Emesa. 
[Drusilla.]  [H.  A.] 
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.  FENCED  CITIES  (DnVlD,  or  ni-lV^D, 
Dan.  xi.  15,  from  1V1,  cut  off,' separate,  equiva- 
lent to  Dny  ni")V3,  'Ces.  231  ;  'n6\us  hxvpaX, 
T€LX-f]p€is,  reTeixto-ixevai.  ;  urbes,  or  civitates,  mvr- 
ratae,  launihie,  munitissimae,  Jirmae).  The  broad 
distinction  between  a  city  and  a  village  in  Bib- 
lical language  has  been  shuwu  to  consist  in  the 
possession  of  walls.  [City.]  The  City  had  walls, 
the  villai^e  was  unwalled,  or  had  only  a  watchman's 

tower  (/"t^p  ;  -ir^/pyos  ;  ttirris  custodum  ;  com- 
pare Gesen.  267),  to  which  the  villagers  re- 
sorted in  times  of  danger.  A  threefold  distinction 
is  thus  obtained — 1.  cities;  2.  unwalled  villages; 
3.  villages  with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
'25).  The  distiict  'east  of  the  Jordan,  forming  tlie 
kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Bashan,  is  said  t-o  have 
abounded  from  very  early  times  in  castles  and 
fortresses,  such  as  were  built  by  Uzziah  to  protect 
the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of  th^  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  besides  unwalled  towns  (A mm. 
Marc.  xiv.  9  ;  Deut.  iii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Of 
these  many  remains  are  thought  by  Mr.  Porter  to 
exist  at  the  present  day  {Damascus,  ii,  197).  The 
dangers  to  which  unwalled  villages  are  exposed 
from  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  also 
the  fortifleatious  by  which  the  inhabitants  some- 
times protect  themselves  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J. 
Malcolm  {Sketches  of  Persia,  c.  xiv.  148  ;  and 
Frazer,  Persia,  379,  380  ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  7). 
Villages  in  the  Haurdn  are  sometimes  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  or  rather  the  houses  being  joined  together 
form  a  defence  against  Arab  robbers,  and  the  entrance 
is  closed  by  a  gate  (Burckhai'dt,  Syria,  212). 

A  further  characteristic  of  a  city  as  a  fortified 
place  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  nj3,  Ijiiild, 

T    T 

and  also  fortify.  So  that  to  "  build  "  a  city  appeai-s 
to  be  sometimes  the  same  thing  as  to  fortify  it 
(comp.  Gen.  viii.  20,  and  2  Chr.  svi.  6  with 
2  Chr.  xi.  5-10,  and  1  K.  xv.  17). 

The  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus 
regularly  '*  fenced,"  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls 
crowned  with  battlemented  parapets,  m3S,  having 
towers  at  regular  inteiwals  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5  ;  Jer. 
xxxi,  38),  on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war 
were  placed,  and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night 
in  time  of  waa'  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  15  ;  Judg.  ix.  45; 

2  K.  ix,  17).  Along  the  oldest  of  the  three  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  there  were  90  towers  ;  iu  the  second, 
14;  and  in  the  third,  60  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2), 
One  such  tower,  that  of  Hananeel,  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  (Jer.  xxxi.  38  ;  Zech.  xiv.  lOj,  as  also 
others  (Neh.  iii.  1,  11,  27).  The  gateways  of 
fortified  towns  were  also  fortified  and  closed  with 
strong  doors  (Xeh.  ii.  8,  iii.  3,  6,  &c.  ;  Judg.  xvi,  2, 

3  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  24,  33  ;  2  Chr. 
xiv.  7  ;  1  Mace.  xiii.  33,  xv.  39).  In  advance  of  the 
wall  there  appears  to  ha-\'e  beeu  sometimes  an  out- 
work fyX),  TrpoTetXifT/ia),  in  A.  V.  "ditch" 
(1  K.  xxi.  23;  2  Sam.  xx.  15;  Ges.  Thes.  454), 
which  was  perhaps  cither  a  palisade  or  wall  lining 
the  ditch,  or' a  wall  raised  midway  within  the  ditch 
itself.  Both  of  these  methods  of  strengthening 
fortified  places,  by  hindering  the  near  approach  of 
machines,  were  usual  in  earlier  Egyptian  fortiflca- 
tion  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  408j,  but  would 
generally  be  of  less  use  in  the  hill  forts  of  Palestine 
than  in  Egypt.  In  many  towns  there  was  a  keep 
or  citadel  for  a  last  resource  to  the  defenders. 
Those  remaining   in   the  Haur&n  and  Ledja   are 
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siiiKuc.  Such  existed  at  Shecliem  and  Thebez  (Judg. 
ix.  46,  51,  viii.  17  ;  2  K.  ix.  17),  and  the  great 
torts  or  towers  of  P^ephinus,  Hippiciis,  and  espe- 
cially Antouia,  served  a  similar  purpose,  as  well  as 
that  of  overawing  the  town  at  Jerusalem.  These 
forts  were  well  furnished  with  cisterns  (Acts  xxi. 
34  ;  2  Mace.  v.  5  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3  ; 
B.  J.  i.  5,  §4,  V.  4,  §2,  vi.  2,  §1).  At  the  time 
of  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canfuin  there  were 
many  fenced  cities  existing,  which  first  Ciiused 
great  alarm  to  the  exploring  pai'ty  of  searchers 
(Num.  xiii.  28),  and  afterwards  gave  much  trouble 
to  the  people  in  subduing  them.  Many  of  thpse 
were  refortilied,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  rebuilt  by  the 
Hebrews  (Num.  xxxii.  17,  34-42;  Deut.  iii.  4,  .5; 
Josh.  xi.  12,  13;  Judg.  i.  27-33),  and  many,  es- 
pecially those  on  the  sea-coast,  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  the  possession  of  their  inhabitants,  who 
were  enabled  to  preserve  them  by  means  of  their 
strength  in  chariots  (Josh.  xiii.  3,  6,  xvii.  16  ; 
Judg.  i.  19;  2  K.  xviii.  8  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  The 
strength  of  Jerusalem  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
that  city,  or  at  least  the  citadel,  or  "  stronghold  of 
Zion,"  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites 
until  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  7  ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  5).  Among  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
several  are  mentioned  as  fortifiers  or  *'  builders'*  of 
cities.  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  17-19;  2  Chr.  viii. 
4-6),  Jeroboam  I.  (1  K.  xii.  25),  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  5,  12),  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  17),  Omri 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  .xxxii.  .'i),  Asa  (2 
Chr.  xiv.  6,  7),  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  12),  but 
especially  Uzziah  (2  K.  xiv.  22  ;  2  Chr.  .xxvi.  2,  9, 
15),  and  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the  town  of  Jericho 
was  rebuilt  and  fortifi&l  by  a  private  individual, 
Kiel  of  Bethel  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  Herod  the  Great 
was  conspicuous  in  fortifying  strong  positions,  as 
Masada,  Machaerus,  Herodium,  besides  his  great 
works  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  JB.  J.  vii.  6,  §§I,  2, 
and  8,  §3  ;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §10  ;  Ant.  xiv.  13.  9). 
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But  the  fortified  places  of  Palestine  served  only 
in  a  few  instances  to  check  effectually  the  progress 
of  an  invading  force,  tliough  many  instances  of 
determined  and  protracted  resistance  ai"e  on  reooi*d, 
as  of  Samaria  for  three  yeai-s  (2  K.  xviii.  10), 
Jei'usalem  (2  K.  xxv.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in 
later  times  of  Jotapata,  Gamala,  Machaeras,  Masada, 
and  above  all  Jerusalem  itself,  the  strength  of 
whose  defences  drew  foj-th  the  admiration  of  the 
conqueror  Titus  (Joseph.  £.  J.  iii.  6,  iv.  1  and  9, 
vii.  6,  §§2-4  and  8  ;  Robinson,  i.  232). 


The  ao-CQilud  GoldGn  Gate  of  Jcniaalcm,  shoivJDf;  fupuOGcd 
rcmninii  or  the  old  Jewish  WaU. 

The  earlier  Egyptian  forti/ications  consisted 
usually  of  a  quadrangular  and  sometimes  double 
wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  often 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals, 
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of  the  same  height  as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with 
a  pai'apet,  and  a  round-headed  battlement  in  shape 
like  a  shield.  A  second  lower  wall  with  towers  at 
the  enti-anee  was  added,  distant  13  or  20  feet 
from  the  main  wall,  and  sometimes  another  was 
made  of  70  or  100  feet  in  length,  projecting  at 
right  angles  from  the  main  wall  to  enable  the 
defenders  to  annoy  the  assailants  in  flank.  The 
ditch  Was  sometimes  fortified  by  a  sort  of  tenaille 
in  the  ditch  itself,  or  a  ravelin  on  its  edge.  In 
later  times  the  practice  of  fortifying  towns  was  laid 
aside,  and  the  large  temples  with  their  enclosures 
were  made  to  serve  the  pui-pose  of  foi-ts  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  i.  408,  409,  abridgm.). 

The  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Ecbatana, 
and  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  all  mentioned,  either  in 
the  Canonical  books  or  the  Apocrypha.  In  the 
sculptm'es  of  Nineveh  representations  are  found  of 
walled  towns,  of  which  one  is  tliought  to  represent 
Tyre,  and  all  illustrate  the  mode  of  fortification 
adopted  both  by  the  Assyrians  and  their  enemies 
(Jer.  li.  30-32,  58;  Am.  i.  10;  Zech.  ix.  3; 
Ez.  xxvii.  11;  Nah.  iii.  14;  Tob.  i.  17,  xiv.  14, 
15  ;  Jud.  i.  1,  4  ;  Layard,  Nin.  vol.  ii.  275,  279, 
388,  395  ;  Nin.  §-  Bab.  231,  358  ;  Mon.  of  Nin. 
pt.  ii.  39,43).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FEEEET  (niJJN;  fivya\-h  ;  mygale),  one  of 
the  unclean  creeping  things  mentioned  in  Lev. 
li.  30.  The  fj-vyaK-fi  of  Aristotle  (^Bist.  An.  viii. 
24)  is  the  Mus  araneus^  or  shrew-mouse ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  animal  referred  to  in  Lev. 
was  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  mournful  cry,  or  wail,  which  some  lizards 
utter.  The  root  is  p3K,  to  sigh  or  groan.  The 
Rabbinical  writers  seem  to  have  identified  this 
animal  with  the  hedgehog;  see  Lewysohn,  Zool.  des 
Talmuds,  §§129,  134.  [W.  D.] 

FESTIVALS  (D'-^ri).'^  The  object  of  this 
article  is  merely  to  give  a  classification  of  the  sacred 
times  of  the  Hebrews,  accompanied  by  some  general 
remarks,  A  particular  account  of  each  festival  is 
given  in  its  proper  place. 

I.  Tlie  religious  times  ordained  in  the  Law  fall 
under  three  heads: — (1.)  Those  formally  connected 
with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  ;  (2.)  The  his- 
torical or  great  festivals ;  (3.)  TheDay  of  Atonement. 

(1 .)  Immediately  connected  with  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  are — ■ 

(a)  The  weekly  Sabbath  itself. 

(b)  The  seventh  new  moon  or  Feast  of  Trumpets. 

(c)  The  Sabbatical  Year. 

(d)  The  Year  of  Jubilee. 

(2.)  The  great  feasts  (Dnj^lD;  in  the  Talmud, 
^^'^X^,  pilgrimage  feasts)  are: — 

(a)  The  I^sover. 

(6)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat- 
haiTest,  or,  of  the  First  fruits. 

(c)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingathering. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelite 
was  commanded  "  to  appear  before  the  Lord,"  that 
is,  to  attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the 
temple,  and  to  make  his  offering  with  a  joyful 
heart  (Deut.  xxvii.  7  ;  Neh.  viii.  9-12 ;  of.  Joseph. 
Ant,  xi.  5,  §5).  The  attendance  of  women  was 
voluntary,  but  the  zealous  often  went  up  to  the 
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^  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  JH  is  a 
*'  dance."  The  modern  Arabic  tei-m  IIa(^  is  derived 
from  the  same  root  {Gesen.  I'hea.  444). 

•^  The  Law  always  speaks  of  the  Days  of  Holy  Con- 
vocation as  Sabbaths.     But  the  Mishna  makes  a  dis- 


Passovei',  Thus  Mary  attended  it  (Luke  ii.  41), 
and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  7,  ii.  19).  As  might  be 
supposed,  there  was  a  stricter  obligation  regarding 
the  Piissover  than  the  other  feasts,  and  hence  there 
was  an  express  provision  to  enable  those  who,  by 
unavoidable  circumstances  or  legal  impurity,  had 
been  prevented  from  attending  at  the  proper  time, 
to  obseiwe  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of  the  succeed- 
ing month  (Num.  ix.  10-11). 

On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  there  was 
to  be  an  entire  suspension  of  ordinary  labour  of  all 
kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16 ;  Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25, 
35).  But  on  the  intervening  days  of  the  longer 
festivals  worit  might  be  caiiied  on.^" 

Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the  great  festi- 
vals must  have  had  an  impoi'tant  bearing  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity.  This 
may  be  traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  26,  27),  and  in  the  attempt  at  reform- 
ation by  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xsx.  1),  as  well  as  in 
the  necessity  which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the 
Roman  government  of  mustering  a  considerable 
military  force  at  Jerusalem  during  the  festivals 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3  ;  xvii.  10,  §2 ;  cf.  Matt. 
xxvi.  5  ;  Luke  xiii.  1). 

The  frequent  recuiTence  of  the  sabbatical  num- 
ber in  the  oi'ganization  of  these  festivals  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  and  (as  Ewald  has 
observed)  seems,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  sabbatical  saci'ed  times,  to  furnish  a  strong 
proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind.  Pente- 
cost occurs  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover ;  the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven 
days  each  ;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven 
in  the  year — two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost, 
one  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  two  at  the  Feast  of  Taberaacles ; 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  falls  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  sacred 
year;  and,  lastly,  the  cycle  of  annual  feasts  occu- 
pies seven  monthSj  from  Nisan  to  Tisri. 

The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three  gi-eat 
festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  Jhe 
prominence  which,  not  only  in  that  chapter  but 
elsewhere,  is  given  to  this  significance,  in  the  names 
by  which  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  are  often  called, 
and  also  by  the  offering  of  "  ttie  first  fi-uits  of 
wheat-harvest"  at  Pentecost  (Ex.  xxsiv.  22),  and 
of  "  the  fii"st  of  the  first  fruits  "  at  the  Passover 
(Ex,  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26),  might  easily  suggest  that 
the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patriarchal  (Ewald,  Al- 
terthumer,  p.  385),  and  that  the  historical  associa- 
tions with  which  Moses  endowed  them  were  gi-afted 
upon  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  this  view,  that  we 
should  rather  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultm'al 
festivals  amongst  an  agricultural,  than  a  pastoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors 
were  before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise. 

The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained 
in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  Passover  was 
held  just  before  the  work  of  harvest  commenced, 
Pentecost  at  the  conclusion,  of  the  corn-harvest  and 
before  the  vintage,  the  Feast  of  Tabemacles  after  all 


tinction,  and  states  in  detail  what  acts  may  be 
performed  on  the  former,  which  are  unlawful  on  the 
sabbath,  in  the  treatise  Tom  Tob  ;  while  in  Moed 
Katan,  it  lays  down  strange  and  burdensome  condi- 
tions in  reference  to  the  intermediate  days. 
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tlie  Iruits  of  tin-  pound  were  gathered  in.  In  win- 
ter, when  travelling  was  difficult,  there  were  no 
iestlvals. 

(3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement  see  that  article. 

11.  After  the  captivity,  the  Feast  of  Purim  (Esth. 
ix.  20  sq.)  and  that  of  the  Dedication  {1  Mace.  iv. 
56)  were  instituted.  The  Festivals  of  Wood-cairy- 
lug,  as  they  were  called  (lopral  tuv  ^vXotpopiwv), 
are  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17,  §6) 
and  the  Mishna  {Taanith,  iv.  5).  What  appears  to 
have  been  their  oiigin  is  found  in  Neh.  x.  34.  The 
term,  "the  Festival  of  the  Basket"  (eopr^  Kap- 
Td\\ov)  is  appHed  by  Philo  to  the  offering  of  the 
Fii"st  Fruits  described  in  Dent.  xxvi.  l-Il  {Philo, 
vol.  V.  p.  51).    [FiKST  Fruits.] 

The  system  of  the  Hebrew  festivals  is  treated  at 
large  by  Bahr  {SymboUk  des  Mosaischen  cultus, 
b.  iv.),  by  Ewald  {Alterthuincr,  p.  379  sq.),  and 
by  Philo,  in  a  characteiistic  manner  (TicpX  ttJs 
'E)8S(J^77s,  Op.  vol.  V.  p.  21,  edit.  X^ch.)".  [S.  C] 

FES'TUS,  POR'CIUS  {ri6pKLos  ^^ffros,  Acts 
xxiv.  27),  successor  of  Felix  as  procurator  of  Judaea 
(Acts  I.  c. ;  Jos.  Ant,  xx.  8,  §9  ;  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §1), 
sent  hy  Nero,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
GO  A.D.  (See  Felix.)  A  few  weeks  after  Festus 
reached  his  province  he  heai'd  the  cause  of  St. 
Paul,  who  had  been  left  a  prisoner  by  Felix,  in  the 
presence  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Beniice  his  sister. 
Not  finding  any  thing  in  the  Apostle  worthy  of  death 
or  of  bonds,  and  being  confii-med  in  this  view  by  his 
guests,  he  would  have  set  him  free,  had  it  not  been 
that  Paul  had  himself  previously  (Acts  xxv.  11, 12) 
appealed  to  Caesar.  In  consequence,  Festus  sent  him 
to  Piome.  Judaea  was  in  the  same  disturbed  state 
during  the  procuratorship  of  Festus,  which  had  pre- 
vailed through  that  of  his  predecessor.  Sicarii, 
robbers,  and  magicians  were  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §10).  Festus  had  a  difference  with 
the  Jews  at  Jemsalem  about  a  high  wall  which 
they  had  built  to  prevent  Agrippa  seeing  from  his 
palace  into  the  court  of  the  Temple.  As  this  also 
hid  the  view  of  the  Temple  from  the  Roman  guard 
appointed  to  watch  it  during  the  festivals,  the  pro- 
curator took  strongly  the  side  of  Agi'ippa;  but 
permitted  the  Jews  to  send  to  Rome  for  the  decision 
of  the  emperor.  He  being  influenced  by  Poppaea, 
who  was  a  proselyte,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
Festus  died  probably  in  the  summer  of  62  A.D., 
having  niled  the  province  less  than  two  years. 
The  chronological  questions  concerning  his  entrance 
on  the  province  and  his  death  ai'e  too  intricate  and 
difficult  to  be  entered  on  here,  but  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  by  Anger,  de  temporum  in  Act. 
Aposi.  rationc,  pp.  99  ff,,  and  Wieseler,  Chrono- 
lof/ie  der  Apostclgeschichte,  pp.  89-99.  Josephus 
implies  {B.  J.  ii.  14  §1)  that  Festus  was  a  just  as 
well  as  iiii  active  magistrate.  [H.  A.] 

FETTERS  (DWn3  ;  VnS  ;  D^pt).  1.  The 
iirst  of  these  Hebrew  words,  nechiishtaim,  expresses 
the  material  of  which  fetters  were  usually  made, 
viz,  brass  {irdSat  xa^Ka£,  ;  A.  V.  "  fetters  of 
brass " ),  and  also  that,  they  were  made  iu 
pairs,  the  word  being  in  the  dual  number:  it  is 
the  most  usual  term  for  fetters  (Judg.  xvi.  21  ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  34;  2  K.  xxv.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11, 
xxxvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  Iii.  11).  Iron  was  occa- 
sionally employed  for  the  pui-pose  (Ps.  cv.  18,  cxhx. 
8).  2.  Oobel  occurs  only  in  the  above  Psalms, 
and,  from  ita  appearing  in  the  singular  nun  jer, 
may  perhaps  apply  to  the  link  which  connectri  the 
fetters.     Zikkim  ("  fetters,"  Job  xxxvi.  8)  is  more 
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usually  translated  "chains"  (Ps.  cxlix,  8  ;  Is.  xlv- 
14  ;  Nah.  iii.  10),  but  its  radical  sense  appears  to 
refer  to  the  contraction  of  the  feet  by  a  chain 
(Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  424).  [W.  L.  B.] 

FEVEK  (nn'^i'p,  n,r)h,  imn ;  Ur^pos 

plyos,  ipediff/xhs;  Lev.  xxvi.  16,  Deut.  xxviii.  22). 
These  words,  from  various  roots"  signifying  heat  or 
inflammation,  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  various 
words  suggestive  of  fever,  or  a  feverish  atfectiou. 
The  word  piyos  ("  shuddeiing  ")  suggests  the  ague 
as  accompanied  by  fever,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
LXX.  probably  intended  ;  and  this  is  still  a  very 
common  disease  in  Palestine ;  the  third  word,  which 
they  render  ipeOttrfihs  (a  term  still  known  to 
pathology),  a  feverish  irritation,  and  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  called  burning  fever,  may  perhaps  be 
erysipelas.  Fever  constantly  accompanies  the 
bloody  flux,  or  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii.  8  ;  comp. 
De  Mandelslo,  Travels,  ed.  1669,  p.  65).  Fevere 
of  an  inflammatory  chaj'acter  are  mentioned  (Burck- 
hardt,  Arab.  i.  446)  as  common  at  Mecca,  and 
putrid  ones  at  Djidda.  Intermittent  fever  and 
dysenteiy ,  the  latter  often  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian 
diseases.  For  the  fonner,  though  often  fatal  to 
strangers,  the  natives  care  little,  but  much  dread  a 
relapse.  These  fevera  sometimes  occasion  most 
troublesome  swellings  in  the  stomach  and  legs  (ii, 
290-291),  [H.  H.j 

FIELD  {T\lb).  The  Hebrew  "  sadeh"  is  not 
adequately  represented  by  our  '■afield:"  the  two 
words  agree  in  describing  cultivated  land,  but  they 
differ  in  point  of  extent,  the  sadeh  being  specifically 
appHed  to  what  is  unenclosed,  while  the  opposite 
notion  of  enclosure  is  involved  in  the  -woTd  jield. 
The  essence  of  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  variously 
taken  to  lie  in  each  of  these  notions,  Gesenius 
{Thesaur.  p.  1321)  giving  it  the  sense  of  freedom, 
Stanley  (p.  490)  that  of  smoothness^  comparing 
arvum  from  arare.  On  the  one  hand  sadeh  is 
applied  to  any  cultivated  ground,  whether  pasture 
(Gen.  xxix.  2,  xxxi.  4,  xxxiv.  7 ;  Ex.  ix.  3),  tillage 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  xlvii.  24 ;  Ruth  ii.  2,  3 ;  Job  xxiv. 
6;  Jer.  xxvi.  18  ;  Mic.  iii.  12),  woodland  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25,  A.V.  "ground ;"  Ps.  cxxxii.  6),  or  mountain- 
top  (Judg.  ix.  32,  36  ;  2  Sam.  i.  21)  ;  and  in  some 
instances  in  marked  opposition  to  the  ueigiibouring 
wilderness  (Stanley,  p.  236,  490),  as  in  the  instance 
of  Jacob  settling  in  the  field  of  Shechem  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  19),  the  field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35; 
Num.  xxi.  20,  A.  V.  "  country  ;"  Ruth  i.  1 ),  and  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  i.  e.  of  the  cultivated  fields,  which 
formed  the  oasis  of  the  Pentapolis  (Gen.  xiv.  3,  8), 
though  a  different  sense  has  been  given  to  the  name 
(by  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  1321).  On  the  other  hand 
the  sadeh  is  frequently  contrasted  with  what  is 
enclosed,  whether  a  vineyard  (Ex.  xxii.  5;  Lev. 
xxv.  3,  4;  Num.  xvi.  14,  xx.  17;  compare  Num. 
xxii.  23,  '*  the  ass  went  into  the  field,"  with  verse 
24,  "  a  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall  being  on  this 
side  and  a  wall  on  that  side"),  a  gai'den  (the  very 
name  of  which,  jj,  implies  enclosure),  or  a  walled 
town  (Deut.  xxviii.  3,  16):  unwalled  villages  or 
scattered  houses  ranked  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as 


*  Winer  suggests  the  Arabic  -^   ^^,  which  he 

renders  Stickjluas,  i.  e.  choking  phlegm.  It  rather 
Reems  to  mean  the  frothing  at  the  mouth  which 
accompaniea  the  violent  religious  cxercitationa  of  the 
fanatical  Arabs  on  the  occasion  of  the  featival  of  the 
Nebi-Mousa. 
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fields  (Lev.  xxv.  31),  and  hence  the  expression  cis 
Tohs  aypovs  =  houses  in  the  fields  {in  villas,  Vuig. ; 
Mark  vi.  36,  56).  In  many  passages  the  tenn 
implies  what  is  remote  from  a  house  (Gen.  iv.  8, 
xxi\'.  63;  Deut.  xxii.  25)  or  settled  habitation,  as 
in  the  case  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  27  ;  the  LXX.,  how- 
ever, refei*s  it  to  his  character,  aypo^Kos^  :  this  is 
more  fully  expressed  by  H'l'EiJ'n  *J£),  "  the  open 
feld"  (Lev,  xiv.  7,  53,  xvii.  5;  Num.  xix.  16; 
li  Sam.  xi.  11),  with  which  is  naturally  coupled 
the  notion  of  exposure  and  desertion  (Jer.  is.  22  ; 
Ez.  xvi.  5,  xxxii.  4,  xxxiii,  27,  xxxix.  5). 

The  separate  plots  of  ground  were  marked  off  by 
stones,  which  might  easily  be  removed  (Dent,  xix, 
14,  xxvii,  17;  cf.  Job  xxiv.  2;  Prov.  xxii.  28, 
xxiii.  10):  the  absence  of  fences  rendered  the  fields 
liable  to  damage  from  stvayiug  cattle  (Ex.  xxii. 
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5)  or  fire  (v 


Sam.  xiv.  30) :    hence  the 


necessity  of  constantly  watching  flocks  and  herds, 
the  people  so  employed  being  in  the  present  day 
named  Natoor  (Wortabet,  Syria,  i.  293).  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  protection  was  gained  by  sowing  the 
tallest  and  strongest  of  the  grain  crops  on  the  out- 
side: "spelt"  appears  to  have  been  most  commonly 
used  for  this  pui-pose  (Is.  xxviii.  25,  as  in  the 
margin).  From  the  absence  of  enclosures,  cultivated 
land  of  any  size  might  be  tenned  a  field,  whether 
it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  area  (Gen'. 
xxiii.  13,  17  ;  Is.  v.  8),  a  man  s  whole  inheritance 
(Ley.  xxvii.  16  ff. ;  Ruth  iv.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  9,  25 ; 
Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  16),  the  ager  pvhlicus  of  a 
town  (Gen.  xli.  48  ;  Neh.  xii.  29),  as  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  the  gi'ound  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
walls  of  the  Levitical  cities,  which  was  called  E;^'"^JD 

(A.  V.  suburbs),  and  was  deemed  an  appendage  of 
the  town  itself  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12),  or  lastly  the 
territory  of  a  people  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi. 
35  ;  Num.  xxi.  20  ;  Ruth  i.  6,  iv.  3  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  1, 
xxvii.  7,  11).  In  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5,  "  a  town  in  the 
field"  (A.  V.  country)  =  a.  provincial  town  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  royal  city.  A  plot  of  gi'ound  sepa- 
rated from  a  larger  one  was  termed  mS^'  np/'H 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Ruth  ii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  13),  or 
simply  np/TI  (2  Sam.  xiv.  30,  xxiii.  12  ;  cf,  2  Sam. 

six.  29),  Fields  occasionally  received  names  after 
remarkable  events,  as  Helkath-Hazzurim,  the  field  of 
the  slrmig  men,  or  possibly  of  swords  (2  Sam.  ii.  16), 
or  fi'om  the  use  to  which  they  may  have  been  ap- 
plied (2  K.  xviii.  17  ;  Is.  vii.  3  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  7). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  expressions  "  fruit- 
ful field"  (Is.  X.  18,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16),  and 
"plentiful  field"  (Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33),  are 
not  connected  with  sadeh,  but  with  carmel,  mean- 
ing a  park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a 
wilderness  or  a  forest.  The  same  term  occurs  in 
2  K.  xix.  23,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  24  (A.V.  Carmel), 
Is.  X.  18  (forest),  and  Jer.  iv.  26  (fruitful  place) 
[Carmel].  Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression 
in  Ez.  xvii.  5,  Vni'iTlb'  (A.  V.  fruitful  field), 
which  means  a  field  suited  for  planting  suckers. 

We  have  further  to  notice  other  terms — (1.)  Ske- 
demoth  (niDlEi^),  translated  "fields,"  and  connected 
by  Gesenius  with  the  idea  of  enclosure.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  notion  of  burning  does  not 
rather  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  word.  This  gives  a 
more  consistent  sense  throughout.  In  Is.  xvi.  8,  it 
would  thus  moan  the  withered  gnnpe ;  iiiHab,  iii.  17, 
blasted  corn;  in  Jer.  xxxi,  40,  the  burnt  parts  of 


the  city  (no  "  fields"  intervened  between  the  soutli- 
eastern  angle  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Kidron) ;  while 
in  2  K.  xxiii.  4,  and  Deut,  xxxii.  32,  the  sense  of  a 
place  of  burning  is  appropriate.  It  is  not  there- 
fore necessaiy  to  treat  the  word  in  Is.  xxxvii.  27, 
* 'blasted,"  as  a  coiTupt  reading.  (2.)  -46e/(pnN),a 
-woW-yjatered  spot,  frequently  employed  as  a  prefix  in 
proper  names.  (3.)  Achu  (-inK),  a  word  of  Egyptian 
origin,  given  in  the  LXX.  in  aGiaecised  form,  i^^* 
(Gen.  jJi.  2,  18,  "  meadow;"  Job  viii.  11,  "  flag;" 
Is.  xix.  7,  LXX.),  meaning  the  flags  and  nishes  that 
grow  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt.  (4.)  Maareh 
(n"lJ|D),  which  occurs  only  once  (Judg.  xx.  33, 
"meadows"):  it  has  been  treated  as  a  corruption 
either  of  mVO)  cave,  or  3"iyD,  from  the  west 
(h/jrh  Bvfffxcov,  LXX.).  But  the  sense  of  openness 
or  exposure  may  be  applied  to  it :  thus,  "  they  came 
forth  on  account  of  the, exposure  of  Gibeah,"  the 
Benjamites  having  been  previously  enticed  away 
(ver,  31).  [W.  L.B.J 

FIG,  FIG-TREE,  n^NH,  a  word  of  frequent 
occmTence  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  signifies  the  tree 
Ficus  C'arica  of  Linnaeus,  and  also  its  fruit.  The 
LXX.  render  it  by  (Tvktj  and  (rvtcov,  and  when  it 
signifies  fruit  by  cvk-I} — also  by  trvKedtv  or  avK(av, 
ficetum,  in  Jer.  v.  17  and  Am.  iv.  9.  In  K.  T. 
(rvKTJ  is  the  fig-tree,  and  avKa  the  tigs  (Jam.  iii. 
,12).  The  fig-tree  is  very  common  in  Palestine 
(Deut.  viii.  8).  Mount  Olivet  was  famous  for  its 
fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  still  found 
there  (see  Stanley,  S.  Sf  P.  p.  187,  421,  422). 
"  To  sit  under  one's  own  vine  and  one's  own  fig-tree  " 
became  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  Jews  to 
denote  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K.  iv.  25 ;  Mic. 
iv.  4;  Zech.  iii.  10).  The  character  of  the  tree, 
with  its  wide-spreading  branches,  accords  well  with 
the  derivation  of  the  name  from  \^T\,  to  stretch  out, 
porrexit  brachia.  In  Gen.  iii.  7  the  identification 
of  niXn  nby,  with  the  leaves  of  the  Ficus  Carica 
has  been  disputed  by  Geseuius,  Tuch,  and  others, 
who  think  that  the  large  leaves  of  the  Indian  Mvsa 
Paradisiaca  are  meant  (Geim.  Adamsfeige — Fr. 
figuier  d'AcIam).  These  leaves,  however,  would 
not  have  needed  to  be  strung  or  sewn  together,  and 
the  plant  itself  is  not  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
fig-tree. 

When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from 
the  fig-tree,  the  plur,  form  D^iXD  is  used  (see  Jer. 
viii.  13).  2.  There  are  also  the  words  n"l-133  J2 
and  ilT'Il'n,  signifying  different  kinds  of  figs,  (a) 
In  Hos.'ix.  10,  nJNnn  nn-lSn  signifies  the  first 
ripe  of  the  fig-tree,  and  the  same  word  occurs  in 
Is.  xxviii.  4,  and  in  Mic.  vii.  1  (comp.  Jer.  xxiv.  2). 
Lowth  on  Is.  xxviii.  4,  quotes  from  Shaw's  Trav. 
p.  370,  fol.,  a  notice  of  the  early  fig  called  boccore, 
and  in  Spanish  Albacora.  (b)  JS  is  the  unripe  fig, 
which  hangs  through  the  winter.  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  Cant.  ii.  13,  and  its  name  comes  fi'ora  the 
root  J5S,  crudusfuit.  The  LXX.  render  it  o\vv6ol. 
It  is  found  in  the  Greek  word  BTjOtpay-fj  =  n^3 
"■JlfriS,  "  house  of  gi'een  figs  "  (see  Buxt.  p.  1691). 

(c)  In  the  historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  mention 
is  made  of  cakes  of  figs,  used  as  articles  of  food,  and 
compressed  into  that  i'orm  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
them.  They  also  appear  to  have  been  used  reme- 
dially   for   boils    (2  K.  xx.   7;    Is.    xxxviii.    21). 
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Such   a   cake   was    called   fl^S'l,   or   more    fully  I 
C*3NH  n75'1,  on  account  of  its  shape  from  root 
72'^,  to  make  round.     Hence,  or  rather  from  the 

Syriac  Xnbai,  the  first  letter  being  dropt,  came 
the  Gk.  word  ■trahdBri.  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  500,  ed. 
Casaub.)  makes  express  mention  of  the  iTa\d67j  2y- 
piaKi],  Jerome  on  Ez.  vi.  describes  the  TtaK6.Qi\  to 
be  a  mass  of  figs  and  rich  dates,  fonned  into  the 
shape  of  bricks  or  tiles,  and  compressed  in  order 
that  they  may  keep*  Such  cakes  harden  so  as 
to  need  cutting  with  an  axe.  [W.  D.] 

.  FIE  (55'i"13— or  flilS.  probably  an  Aramaic 
form — from  B'la,  cut,  Geseu.  246  ;  variously  in 
LXX.  irlTUr,  Treiiitrj,  KviripMffos,  and  (Ez.  xxvii. 
5)  KeSpos ;  in  Is.  xiv.  8,  |uAa  A.tpimu :  in  Vulg. 
chiefly  abies,  cnpressus).  As  the  term  "  cedar  "  is 
in  all  probability  applicable  to  more  than  one  tree, 
so  also  "fir"  in  A.  V.  represents  more  than  one 
sort  of  wood.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  that  Berosh 
exclusively  means  "  cedar  "  is  probably  incorrect ; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  pui^poses 
for  which  cedar  is  said  to  have  been  used  can 
scarcely  have  been  fulfilled,  except  by  a  tree  like 
the  pine  or  fir.  Besides  the  woods  abOA-e  mentioned 
there  are  one  or  two  passages  in  which  Berosh  is 
rendered  in  LX.X.  by  ipKeuOos,  Juniper.  The 
passages  from  which  any  special  account  of  its  use 
can  be  derived  are: — 1.  Of  musical  instruments 
(2  Sam.  vi.  5);  2.  Of  doors  {veiKtva,  1  K.  vi. 
34)  ;  3.  Of  gilded  ceilings  (ueSpfvoir,  2  Chr.  iii. 
.5) ;  4.  Boards  or  decks  of  ships,  xeSpos  (Gesen. 
748;  Ez.  xxvii.  5).  It  seems  probable  that  the 
ceilings  in  (3)  would  be  of  deal,  the  wood  either  of 
the  Scotch  fir  {pinus  stjhestris),  or  possibly  larch 
(neiKri),  while  in  (2)  the  material  is  likely  to  have 
been  of  cypress  {citpressits  sempervirens,  or  cupr. 
thyioides),  a  tree  of  a  harder  and  finer  Quality,  not 
unlike  the  juniper  {&pKev9os). 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  seems  likely  that  by 
Berosh  or  Beroth  is  intended  one  or  other  of  the 
following  trees: — 1.  Pinus  sylvestris,  or  Scotch 
fir;  2.  larch;  3.  Cupressus  sempervirens,  or  cy- 
press, all  which  are  at  this  day  found  in  the  Lebanon 
(Balfour,  Trees  of  Scripture,  p.  1 1 ;  Winer,  s.  v. 
Tanne  ;  Thenius  on!  E.  vi.  34 ;  Saalschutz,  Arch. 
Hebr.  i.  280,  note  4;  Miller,  Gardener's  Diet. 
Cupressus;  Stephens,  T/ies,  Ling.  Gr.  irEu/crj; 
Belon.  06s.  c.  110,  p.  165;  Loudon,  Arboretum, 
iv.  2163).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FIRE  (1.  E'K  ;  irSp ;  ignis :  2.  I'lN,  and  also 
"WS  ;  <j>Zs  ;  lux  ;  flame  or  light.  The  applications 
of  fire  in  Scripture  may  be  classed  as : — 

I.  Religious.  (1.)  That  which  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  incense-offering,  begin- 
ning with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20), 
and  continued  in  the  ever  buniing  fire  on  the  altar, 
first  kindled  from  heaven  (Lev.  vi.  9,  13,  ix.  24), 
and  rdtindled  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
(2  Chr.  vii.  1,3).  (2.)  The  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
presence,  and  the  instniment  of  his  power,  in  the 
way  either  of  approval  or  of  destruction  (Ex.  iii,  2, 
xiv.  19,  xix.  18  ;  Num.  xi.  1,  3 ;  Judg.  xiii.  20  ; 
1  K.  .will.  38;  2  K.  i.  10,  12,  ii.  11,  vi.  17; 
comp.  Is.  li.  6,  Ixvi.  15,  24;  Joel  ii.  30;  Mai.  iii. 
2,  3,  iv.  1  ;  Mark  ix.  44  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10 ;  Rev.  xx. 
14,  15  ;  Roland,  Ant.  Sacr.  i.  8,  p.  26  ;  Jennings, 
Jewish  Ant.  ii.  1,  p.  301;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  8, 
§6,  viii.  4,  §4).  Parallel  with  this  application  of 
lire  and  with  its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted 
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the  similar  use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the 
respect  paid  to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
symbols  of  deity,  which  prevailed  among  so  many 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  traces  are 
not  even  now  extinct:  e.  g.  the  Sabaean  and  Ma- 
gian  systems  of  worship,  and  their  alleged  con- 
nexion with  Abraham  (Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii. 
1,  2)  ;  the  occasional  relapse  of  the  Jews  themselves 
into  sun-,  or  its  corrupted  form  of  fire-worsliip 
(Is.  xxvii.  9  ;  comp.  Gesen.  \1Sn,  p.  489  ;  Deut. 
xvii.  3  ;  Jer.  viii.  2  ;  Ez.  viii.  16  ;  Zeph.  i.  5  ; 
2  K.  xvii.  16,  xx-i.  3,  xxiii.  5,  10,  11,  13  ;  Jahn, 
Arch.  Bibl.  c.  vi.  §§405,  408)  [Moloch]  ;  the 
worahip  or  deification  of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  fire, 
prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among  the  Persians, 
so  also  even  in  Egypt  (Her,  iii.  16 ;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  i.  328,  abridgm.) ;  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Thuc.  i.  24,  ii.  15  ;  Cic.  de  Leg. 
ii.  8,  12  ;  Liv.  xxviii.  12  ;  Dionys.  ii.  67  ;  Plut. 
NuTna,  9,  i.  263,  ed.  Reiske) ;  the  ancient  fonns  and 
usages  of  worship,  differing  from  each  other  in  some 
important  respects,  but  to  some  extent  similar  in 
principle,  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Preseott,  Mexico,  i. 
60,  64 ;  Peru,  i.  101)  ;  and  lastly  the  theory  of 
the  so-called  Guebres  of  Per.sia,  and  the  Parsees  of 
Bombay.  (Frazer,  Persia,  c.  iv.  p.  141, 162, 164; 
Sir  R.  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  50,  424  ;  Chardin, 
Voyages,  ii.  310,  iv.  258,  viii.  367,  and  foil.; 
Niebuhr,  Voyages,  ii.  pp.  36,  37 ;  Mandelslo, 
Travels,  b.  i.  p.  76 ;  Gibbon,  Hist.  c.  viii.,  i.  335, 
ed.  Smith  ;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  pp.  114, 
116  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  156.) 

The  pei-petual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  be  reple- 
nished with  wood  every  morning  (Lev.  vi.  12  ; 
comp.  Is.  xxxi.  9).  According  to  the  Gemai-a,  it 
was  divided  into  3  pails,  one  for  burning  the  vic- 
tims, one  for  incense,  and  one  for  supply  of  the 
other  portions  (Lev.  vi.  15  ;  Rcland,  Antiq.  Hebr. 
i.  4,  8,  p.  26  ;  and  ix.  10,  p.  98).  Fire  for  sacred 
pui-poses  obtained  elsewhei-e  than  from  the  altar 
was  called  "  strange  fire,"  and  for  use  of  such 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death  by 
fire  fi-om  God  (Lev.  x.  1,  2  ;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61). 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  fi-om  the  Mi- 
dianites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it  were  purified 
by  fire  as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the 
pui-pose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).  The  victims  slain  for 
sin-offerings  were  afLerwai"ds  consumed  by  fire  out- 
side the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12,  21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27; 
Heb.  xiii.  11).  The  Nazarite  who  had  completed 
his  vow,  marked  its  completion  by  shaving  his  head 
and  casting  the  hair  into  the  fire  on  the  altar  on 
which  the  peace-offerings  were  being  sacrificed 
(Num.  vi.  18). 

II.  Domestic.  Besides  for  cooking  pui-poses,  fire 
is  often  required  in  Palestine  for  waiToth  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  22  ;  Mark  xiv.  54  ;  John  xviii,  18  ;  Hai-mer, 
06s.  i.  125;  Raiimer,  p.  79).  For  this  purpose 
a  hearth  with  a  chimney  is  sometimes  constructed, 
on  which  either  lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal 
are  placed  (Harmer,  i.  405).  In  Pereia,  a  hole 
made  in  the  floor  is  sometimes  filled  with  char- 
coal, on  which  a  sort  of  table  is  set  covered  with 
a  cai"pet ;  and  the  company  placing  their  feet  under 
the  carpet  draw  it  over  themselves  (Olearius,  Tra- 
vels, p.  294;  Chardin,  Voyages,  \''m.  190).  Rooms 
in  Egypt  are  warmed,  when  necessary,  with  pans 
of  chm'coal,  as  there  are  no  fire-places  except  in  the 
kitchens  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  41 ;  Eng.  in  Eg.  ii. 
11). 

On  the  Sabbath,  the  Law  forbade  any  fiie  to  be 
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kindled  even  for  cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3  ;  Num.  xv, 
32).  To  this  general  prohibition  the  Jews  added 
various  refinements,  e.  g.  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  no  one  might  rfiad  with  a  light,  though 
passages  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  children  in 
schools  might  be  looked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  a 
Gentile  lighted  a  lamp,  a  Jew  might  use  it,  but 
not  if  it  had  been  lighted  for  the  use  of  the  Jew. 
If  a  festival  day  fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking 
was  to  be  done  (Mishn.  Shabb,  i.  3,  xvj.  8,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  4,  56,  Moed  Katan,  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  287, 
Surenhus.). 

III.  The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season  in 
Sp'ia,  of  course  increases  liability  to  accident  firom 
fire.  The  Law  theiefore  ordered  that  any  one 
kindling  a  fire  which  caused  damage  to  corn  in  a 
field,  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6  ;  comp. 
Judg.  XV.  4,  5 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30 ;  Mishn.  Maccoth, 
vi.  5,  6,  vol.  iv.  48,  Surenh. ;  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
pp.  496,  622). 

IV.  Punishment  of  death  by  fire  was  award©! 
by  the  Law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a 
mother-in-law,  and  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a  priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  In  the 
tbi-mer  case  both  the  parties,  in  the  latter,  the 
woman  only,  was  to  suffer.  This  sentence  appears 
to  have  been  a  relaxation  of  the  original  practice  in 
such  cases  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Among  other  na- 
tions, burning  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon 
mode  if  not  of  judicial  punishment,  at  least  of 
vengeance  upon  captives  ;  and  in  a  modified  form 
was  not  unknown  in  war  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves (2  Sam.  xii.  31  ;  Jer.  xxix.  22 ;  Dan.  iii.  20, 
21),  In  certain  cases  the  bodies  of  executed  cri- 
minals and  of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently 
burnt  (Josh.  vii.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  16). 

The  Jews  were  expressly  ordered  to  destroy  the 
idols  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  especially  any  city 
of  their  own  relapsed  into  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxii.  20  ; 
2  K.  X.  26;  Deut.  vii.  5,  xii.  3,  xiii.  16).  In  some 
cases,  the  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hazor,  the  cha- 
riots also,  were,  by  God's  order,  consumed  with  fire 
(Josh.  vL  24,  viii.  28,  xi.  6,  9,  13).  One  of  the 
expedients  of  war  in  sieges  was  to  set  file  to  the 
gate  of  the  besieged  place  (Judg.  ix.  49,  52). 
[Sieges.] 

V.  Incense  was  sometimes  burnt  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  especially  royal  personages,  as  is  men- 
tioned specially  in  the  cases  of  Asa  and  Zedekiah, 
and  negatively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14, 
loti.  19;  Jer.  xxxiv,  5). 

VL  The  use  of  fire  in  metallurgy  was  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Ex.  xxxii.  24,  xxxv.  32,  xxxvij.  2,  6,  17,  xxxviii. 
2,  8  ;  Num.  xvi.  38,  39).     [Handicraft.] 

YII.  Fire  or  flame  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  express  excited  feeling  and  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  also  to  describe  temporal  calamities  and 
future  punishments  (Ps.  Ixvi.  12  ;  Jer.  xx.  9  ;  Joel 
ii.  30;  Mai.  iii.  2  :  Matt.  xxv.  41  ;  Mark  ix.  43 ; 
Rev.  XX.  15).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FIREPAN  (nnnO  ;  Tri/petoi/,  evfiiar-fjpiov  ; 
ignium  receptaculum ;  thuribulurn),  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple  service  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii. 
3 ;  2  K.  xxv.  15  ;  Jer.  Iii.  19).  The  same  woi-d 
is  elsewhere  rendered  "snuff-dish'*  (Ex.  xxv.  38, 
xxxvii.  23  ;  Num.  iv.  9  ;  i-jrapvo-r'ffp  ;  emuncto- 
Hum)  aiid  "censer"  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12;  Num. 
xvi.  6  ff".).  There  appeal",  therefore,  to  have 
been  two  articles  so  called;  one,  like  a  chafing- 
dish,  to  can-y  live  coals  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
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incense;  another,  like  a  snuffer-dish,  to  be  used  in 
trimming  the  lamps,  in  order  to  carry  the  snuffers 
and  convey  away  the  snuff.  [W.  L.  B,] 

FIRKIN.     [Measures.] 

FIRMAMENT,  This  term  was  introduced 
into  our  language  from  the  Vulgate,  which  givfis 
firiTUimentum  as  the  equivalent  of  the  (rrepecafia  of 
the  LXX.  and  the  rakia  (V^ipi)  of  the  Hebi-ew  text 
(Gen.  i.  6).  The  Hebrew  term  first  demands 
notice.  It  is  generally  regai'ded  as  expressive  of 
simple  expansion,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  {I.  c);  but  the  true  idea  of  the  word  is 
a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  mode  by  which  the 
expansion  is  effected,  and  consequently  implying 
the  nature  of  the  material  expanded.  The  verb 
raka  means  to  expand  by  beating,  whether  by  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
used,  however,  of  beating  out  metals  into  thin 
plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  3 ;  Num.  xvi.  39),  and  hence 
the  substantive  D''VipT  =  "broad  plates"  of  metal 
(Num.  xvi.  38).  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  flattened 
surface  of  the  solid  earth  (Is.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24;  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  6),  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  heaven  in  Job  xxxvii.  18 — "Hast 
thou  spread  (rather  hammered)  out  the  sky  which 
is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  looking-glass " — the 
miiTors  to  which  he  refers  being  made  of  metal. 
The  sense  of  solidity,  therefore,  is  combined  with 
the  ideas  of  expansion  and  tenuity  in  the  term 
rakia.  Saalschiitz  {Archaeol.  ii.  67)  conceives  that 
the  idea  of  solidity  is  inconsistent  with  Gen.  ii.  6, 
which  implies,  according  to  him,  the  passage  of  the 
mist  through  the  rakia ;  he  therefore  gives  it  the 
sense  of  pure  expansion — it  is  the  large  and  lofty 
room  in  which  the  winds,  &c.,  have  their  abode. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  Gen.  ii.  6  implies 
the  very  reverse.  If  the  mist  had  penetrated  the 
rakia  it  would  have  descended,  in  the  form  of  rain  : 
the  mist,  however,  was  formed  under  the  rakia, 
and  resembled  a  heavy  dew — a  mode  of  fructifying 
the  earth  which,  from  its  regularity  and  quietude, 
was  more  appropriate  to  a  state  of  innocence  than 
rain,  the  occasional  violence  of  which  associated  it 
with  the  idea  of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  same 
idea  of  solidity  runs  through  all  the  references  to 
the  rakia.  In  Ex.  xxiv,  10,  it  is  represented  as  a 
solid  floor — "  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone ;" 
nor  is  the  image  much  weakened  if  we  regard  the 
word  run?  as  applying  to  the  transparency  of  the 
stone  rather  than  to  the  paving  as  in  the  A.  V., 
either  sense  being  admissible.  So  again,  in  Ez.  i. 
22-26,  the  "firmament"  is  the  floor  on  w^hich  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High  is  placed.  That  the  rakia 
should  be  transparent,  as  implied  in  the  comparisons 
with  the  sapphire  (Ex.  L  c.)  and  with  ci-ystal  (Ez. 
/.  c.  ;  comp.  Rev.  iv.  6),  is  by  no  means  inconsis- 
tent with  its  solidity.  Further,  the  office  of  the 
rakia  in  the  economy  of  the  world  demanded 
strength  and  substance.  It  was  to  sei-ve  as  a  divi- 
sion betvreen  the  waters  above  and  the  waters  below 
(Gen.  i.  7).  In  order  to  enter  into  this  description 
we  must  caiTy  our  ideas  back  to  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  a  chaotic  mass,  overspread  with  water, 
in  which  the  material  elements  of  the  heavens  were 
intermingled.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the 
work  of  orderly  arrangement  was  to  separate  the 
elements  of  heaven  and  eai-th,  and  to  fix  a  floor  of 
partition  between  the  waters  of  the  heaven  and  the 
waters  of  the  earth  ;  and  accordingly  the  rakia  was 
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created  to  support  the  upper  resei'voir  (I's.  cxlviii, 
4  ;  comp.  Ps.  civ.  3,  where  Jehovah  is  represented 
as  "  building  his  chambers  of  water,"  not  simply 
"  in  water,"  as  the  A.  V. ;  the  prep.  3  signifying 
the  material  out  of  which .  the  beams  and  joists 
were  made),  itself  being  supported  at  the  edge  or 
rim  of  the  earth's  disk  by  the  mountains  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  8  ;  Job  xsvi.  11).'  In  keeping  with  this  view 
the  rakia  was  provided  with  "  windows  "  (Gen.  vii. 
■  11  ;  Is.  .\.\iY.  18  ;  Mai.  iii.  10)  and  "  doors  "  (Ps. 
Lxxviii.  23),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow 
might  descend.  A  secondary  purpose  which  the 
rakia  served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  (Gen.  i.  14),  in  which  tliey 
were  fixed  as  nails,  and  fi-om  which,  consequently, 
they  might  be  said  to  drop  oif  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv. 
4;  Matt.  xxiv.  29).  In  all  these  paiticulars  we 
recognise  the  same  view  as  was  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Latins.  The 
former  applied  to  the  heaven  such  epithets  as 
"  brazen  "  (x^KkeoVj  II.  xvii,  425  ;  iToX'lixa^Kov, 
Tl.  V.  504)  and  "  iron  "  (o-iS^peoj',  Od.  xv.  328, 
xvii.  565) — epithets  also  used  in  the  Scriptures  (Lev. 
xxvi.  19) — and  that  this  was  not  merely  poetical 
embellishment  appears  from  the  views  promulgated 
by  their  philosophers,  Empedocles  (Plutarch,  Plac. 
Phil.  ii.  11)  and  Artemidorus  (Senec.  Quaest.  vii. 
13).  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  caelo  affixa 
sidera  of  the  Latins  (Plin.  ii.  39,  xviii.  57).  If  it 
be  objected  to  the  Mosaic  account  that  the  view 
embodied  in  the  word  rakia  does  not  harmonize 
with  strict  philosophical  truth,  the  answer  to  such 
iiii  objection  is,  that  the  writei"  describes  things  as 
they  appear  rather  than  as  they  are.  But  in  truth 
the  same  absence  of  philosophic  truth  may  be  traced 
throughout  all  the  terms  applied  to  this  subject, 
and  the  objection  is  levelled  rather  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  language  than  anything  else.  Examine  the 
Latin  ooelum  (koTKov),  the  "  hollow  place "  or 
cave  scooped  out  of  solid  space  ;  our  own  "  heaven," 
i.fi.  what  is  heaved  up;  the  Greek  ovpavSs,  simi- 
laily  significant  of  height  (Pott.  Etym.  Forsoh.  i. 
1 23) ;  or  the  German  "  himmel,"  from  heimeln,  to 
cover — the  "  roof"  which  constitutes  the  "  helm  " 
or  abode  of  man :  in  each  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
philosophical  error.  Con-ectly  speaking,  of  course, 
the  atmosphere  is  the  true  rakia  by  which  the 
clouds  are  supported,  and  undefined  space  is  the 
abode  of  the  celestial  bodies.  There  certainly  ap- 
pears an  inconsistency  in  treating  the  rakia  as  the 
support  both  of  tlic  clouds  and  of  the  stars,  for  it 
could  not  have  escaped  observation  that  the  clouds 
were  below"  the  stars  :  but  perhaps  this  may  be 
I'eferred  to  the  same  feeling  which  is  expressed  in 
the  coeluin  rwit  of  the  Latins,  the  downfall  of 
the  rakia  in  stormy  weather.  Although  the  rakia 
and  the  shamayiin  ("  heavens")  are  treated  as  iden- 
tical in  Gen.  i.  8,  yet  it  was  more  correct  to  recog- 
nise a  distinction  between  them,  as  implied  in  the 
expression  "firmament  of  the  heavens"  (Gen.  i. 
14),  the  foiTuer  being  the  upheaving  power  and  the 
lattei-  the  upheaved  body — the  former  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  latter 
the  strata  or  stories  into  which  the  heaven  was 
divided.  [W.  L.  B.] 

FIRST-BORN  (ibS :  wpaTdTOKot ;  prima- 
(jenitus ;  from  133,  early,  ripe,  Gesen.  p .  206), 
applied  equally  both  to  animals  and  human  beings. 
That  .some  rights  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very 
cajly  times  is  plain,  but  it  not  so  cle.-ir  in  what  they 
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consisted.  They  have, been  classed  as,  a.  authority 
over  the  rest  of  the  family;  b.  priesthood;  c.  a 
double  portion  of  the  inheritance.  The  birthright 
of  Esau  and  of  Reuben,  set  aside  by  authority  or 
forfeited  by  misconduct,  prove  a  general  privilege 
as  well  as  quasi -saoiedness  of  primogeniture  (Gen. 
XXV.  23,  31,  34,  -xli.'i.  3  ;  1  Chr.  v.  1  ;  Heb.xii.  16), 
and  a  precedence  which  obviously  existed,  and  is 
alluded  to  in  various  passages  (as  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27 ; 
Job  .will.  13  ;  Rom.  viii.  29  ;  Col.  i.  15  ;  Heb.  xii. 
23) ;  but  the  story  of  Esau's  rejection  tends  to  show 
the  supreme  and  sacred  authority  of  the  parent 
irrevocable  even  by  himself,  rather  than  inherent 
right  existing  in  the  eldest  son,  which  was  evidently 
not  inalienable  (Gen.  xxvii.  29,  33,  36;  Grotius, 
Clalmet,  Patrick,  Kuobel,  on  Gen.  xxv.). 

Under  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  Exodus,  the 
eldest  son  was  regarded  as  devoted  to  God,  and  was 
in  every  case  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  not 
exceeding  5  shekels,  within  one  month  from  birth. 
If  he  died  before  the  expiration  of  30  days,  the 
Jewish  doctors  held  the  father  excused,  but  liable 
to  the  payment  if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  liii. 
12-15,  xxii.  29  ;  Num.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15, 16  ;  Lev. 
xxvii.  6  ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Luke  ii.  22  ; 
Philo,  dePr.  Sacerd.  i.  ii.  233;  Mangey).  This 
devotion  of  the  first-born  was  believed  to  indicate 
a  priesthood  belonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
which  being  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  was 
transferred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  This  priesthood 
is  said  to  have  lasted  till  the  completion  of  the 
Tabernacle  (j!±n,Arch.  Bibl.  x.  §165,  387 ;  Patrick, 
Selden,  de.,S(/>i.  c.  16;  Mishn.  Zebackiin,  xiv.  4, 
vol.  V.  58  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  5). 

The  ceremony  of  redemption  of  the  firet-boin  is 
described  by  Calmet  from  Leo  of  Modena  (Calm. 
on  Nam.  xviii.).  The  eldest  son  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  father's  inheritance  (Deut.  xxi.  17), 
but  not  of  the  mother's  (Mishn.  Becumlh,  vii:.  9). 
If  the  father  had  married  two  wives,  of  whom  he 
preferred  one  to  the  other,  he  was  forbidden  to  give 
precedence  to  the  son  of  the  one,  if  tlie  child  of  t)ie 
other  were  the  first-born  (Deut.  xxi.  15,  16).  In 
the  case  of  levirate  man-iage,  the  son  of  the  next 
brother  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  vacant  inheritance 
(Deut.  xxv.  5,  6).  Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest 
son  usually,  but  not  always,  as  appears  in  the  case 
of  Solomon,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
(1  K.  i.  30,  ii.  22). 

The  male  first-born  of  animals  (Dm  "IBS  • 
Ziavolyov  /j.'itTpav;  quod  aperit  vukam)  was  also 
devoted  to  God  (E.\.  xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxii.  29,  xxxiv. 
19,  20  ;  Philo,  I.  c,  and  guts  rerum  die.  haeres. 
24,  i.  489,  Mang.).  Unclean  animals  were  to  be 
redeemed  with  the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  value, 
or  else  put  to  death  ;  or  if  not  redeemed,  to  he  sold, 
and  the  price  given  to  the  priests  (Lev.  .xxvii.  13, 
27,  28),  The  first-born  of  an  ass  was  to  be 
redeemed  with  a  lamb,  or,  if  not  redeemed,  put  to 
death  (Ex.  xiii.  13,  x.xxiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  15). 
Of  cattle,  goats,  or  sheep,  the  first>born  fi-om  eight 
days  to  twelve  months  old  were  not  to  be  used,  but 
olFered  in  sacrifice.  After  the, burning  of  the  fat, 
the  remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  priests  (Ex. 
xxii.  30;  Num.  xviii.  17,  18;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20; 
Nch.  X.  36).  If  there  were  any  blemish,  the  animal 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  but  eaten  at  home  (Deut.  xv. 
21,  22,  and  xii.  5-7,  xiv.  23).  Various  refinements 
on  the  subject  of  blemishes  are  to  be  found  in 
Mishn.  Becoroth.  (Sec  Mai.  i.  8.  By  "  firetlings," 
Deut.  xiv.  23,  nmipared  with  Num.  xviii.  17,  are 
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meant  tithe  animals :    see  Reland,  ^ntiq.  iii.  10, 
p.  327;  Juhn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §387.)       [H.  W.  P.J 

FIRST-FRUITS.  1.  rT'C'X'],  fi'om  25^^"!, 
shake,  Gesen.  pp.  12-1-9,  1252  ;  sometimes  H^^N'I 
Dn03.  2.  Dn-133  in  pi.  only,  or  Dn33,  Ges. 
p.  206 :  usually  TrpcoToyevvq/iara,  hirapx"-^  "^^^ 
irpQjToyevvrnJ.drajy  (Ex.  xxiii.  19)  ;  primitiae,  frw 
gum  iiiitift,  priinitiva.  3.  nO-1"in,  Ges.  p.  1276  : 
a^atpe/io,  onrap;^^  ;  primitiae. 

Besides  the  fii-st  born  of  man  and  of  beast,  the 
Law  required  that  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  produce 
should  be  made  publicly  by  the  nation  at  each  of 
the  3  great  yearly  festivals,  and  also  by  individuals 
without  limitation  of  time.  No  ordinance  appears 
to  have  been  more  distinctly  recognised  than  this, 
so  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion carried  with  it  a  full  significance  even  in 
N.  T.  times  (Prov.  iii.  9 ;  Tob.  i.  6  ;  1  Mace.  iii. 
49;  Rom.  viii.  23,  -xi.  16;  Jam.  i.  18;  Rev. 
xiv.  4). 

1.  The  Law  ordered  in  general,  that  the  first  of 
all  ripe  fruits  and  of  liquors,  or,  as  it  is  twice  ex- 
pressed, the  first  of  first-fruits,  should  be  oflered  in 
God's  house  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26; 
Philo,  de  Monarchia,  ii.  3  (ii.  224,  Mang.)  ). 

2.  On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover  sabbath, 
I.  e.  on  the  16th  of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  corn  was 
to  be  brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved  before  the 
altar,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  fruitful- 
ness  (Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6,  10,  12,  ii.  12),  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  sheaf  was  of  barley,  and  that  until 
this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  no  harvest  work 
was  to  be  begun  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §5). 

3.  At  the  expiration  of  7  weeks  from  this  time, 
i,  e.  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to 
he  made  of  2  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from 
the  new  flour,  which  were  to  be  waved  in  like 
manner  with  the  Passover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxir.  22; 
Lev.  xxiii.  15,  17;  Num.  xxviii.  26). 

4.  The  feast  of  ingathering,  i.  e.  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  the  7th  month,  was  itself  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fruits  of  the  hai^vest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii.  39). 

Tliese  four  sorts  of  off^erings  were  national.  Be- 
sides them,  the  two  following  were  of  an  individual 
kind,  but  the  last  was  made  by  custom  to  assume 
also  a  national  character. 

5.  A  cake  of  the  first  dough  that  was  baked, 
was  to  be  offered  as  a  heave-offering  (Num.  xv. 
19,  21). 

6.  The  fii-st-fruits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought 
in  a  basket  to  the  holy  place  of  God's  choice,  and 
there  presented  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the 
basket  down  before  the  altar.  The  ofierer  was 
then,  in  woi'ds  of  which  the  outline,  if  not  the 
whole  foi*m  was  prescribed,  to  recite  the  story  of 
Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt,  and  the  deUverance 
therefrom  of  his  posterity  ;  and  to  acknowledge  the 
ble&sings  with  which  God  had  visited  him  (Deut. 
xxvi.  2-11). 

The  offeiings,  both  public  and  private,  resolve 
themselves  into  2  classes,  a.  produce  in  general, 
in  the  Mishna  D''>1D3,  Bicurim,  first-fruits, 
primitivi  friictus-,  irpwroyevyfifiara,  raw  produce. 
b.  niD-"nJ^,  Terumoth,  otTevings,  primitiae,  airap- 
Xal,  prepared  produce  (Gesen.  p.  1276  ;  AugLis- 
tine,  Quaest.  in  Hept.  iv.  32,  vol.  iii.  p.  732  ; 
^penctT,    de  Leg,  Ilehr.  iii.   9,  p.  713;    Reland, 
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Antiq.  iii.  7  ;  Philo,  de  Pr.  Sacerd.  i.  (ii.  233, 
I\iang.)  de  Sacrific.  Abel,  et  Cain,  21  (i.  177,  M.)  ). 
a.  Of  the  public  offerings  of  first-fruits,  the  Law 
defined  no  place  fi'om  which  the  Passover  sheaf 
should  be  chosen,  but  the  Jewish  custom,  so  far  as 
it  is  represented  by  the  Mishna,  presciibed  that 
the  wave-sheaf  or  sheaves  should  be  tiiken  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  {TerumotK  x.  2).  De- 
puties from  the  Sanhedrim  went  out  on  the  eve  of 
the  festival,  and  tied  the  growing  stalks  in  bunches. 
In  the  evening  of  the  festival  day  the  sheaf  was  out 
with  all  possible  publicity,  and  carried  to  the 
Temple.  It  was  there  threshed,  and  an  omer  of 
grain  after  being  winnowed,  was  bnaised  and  roasted ; 
after  it  had  been  mixed  with  oil  and  frankincense 
laid  upou  it,  the  priest  waved  the  offering  in  all 
directions.  A  handful  was  thrown  on  the  altar- 
fire,  fmd  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests,  to  be 
eaten  by  those  who  were  free  from  ceremonial  de- 
filement. After  this  the  hai^vest  might  be  earned 
ou.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  all  this 
was  discontinued,  on  the  principle,  as  it  seems, 
that  the  House  of  God  was  exclusively  the  place  for 
oblation  (Lev.  ii.  14,  x.  14,  xxiii.  13 ;  Num.  xviii. 
11  ;  Mishn.  2'erum.  v.  6,  x.  4,  5  ;  Schekalim,  viii. 
8  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §5;  Philo,  de  proan.  sac. 
i.  (ii.  233,  Mang.);  Reland,  Antiq.  \\\.l ,Z,  iv. 
B,  8). 

The  offering  made  at  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost, 
was  a  thanlcsgiving  for  the  conclusion  of  wheat 
harvest.  It  consisted  of  2  loaves  (according  to  Jo- 
sephus one  loaf)  of  new  flour  baked  with  leaven, 
which  were  waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover. 
The  size  of  the  loaves  is  fixed  by  the  Mishna  at 
7  palms  long  and  4  wide,  with  horns  of  4  fingers 
length.  No  private  off'erings  of  first-fruits  were 
allowed  before  this  public  oblation  of  the  2  loaves 
(Lev.  xxiii.  15,  20;  Mishn.  Terum.  x.  6,  xi.  4; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §6;  Reland,  Antiq.  iv.  4,  5), 
The  private  oblations  of  first-fruits  may  be  classed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  public.  The  diiections 
of  the  Law  respecting  them  have  been  stated  gene- 
rally above.  To  these  the  Jews  added  or  deduced 
the  following.  Seven  sorts  of  produce  were  consi- 
dered liable  to  oblation,  viz.  wheat,  bai'ley,  gi'apes, 
figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates  (Gesen.  p. 
219  ;  Deut.  viii.  8  ;  Mishn.  Bicurim  i.  3 ;  Has- 
selquist,  Travels,  p.  417),  but  the  law  appears  to 
have  contemplat-ed  produce  of  all  sorts,  and  to  have 
been  so  understood  by  Nehemiah  (Deut.  xxvi,  2  ; 
Neh.  x.  35,  37).  The  portions  intended  to  he 
offered  were  decided  by  inspection,  and  the  selected 
fruits  were  fastened  to  the  stem  by  a  band  of 
rushes  (^Bic.  iii.  1).  A  proprietor  might,  if  he 
thought  fit,  devote  the  whole  of  his  produce  as 
first-fi-uits  {ibid,  ii.  4).  But  though  the  Law  laid 
down  no  ruh  as  to  quantity,  the  minimum  fixed  by 
custom  was  ^  (Reland,  Antici.  iii.  8,  4).  No  offer- 
ings were  to  be  made  before  Pentecost,  nor  after  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication,  on  the  25th  of  Cisleu  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  16,  17  ;  Blc.  i,  3,  6).  The 
practice  was  for  companies  of  24  persons  to  assemble 
in  the  evening  at  a  central  station,  and  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air.  In  the  mornmg  they  were 
summoned  by  the  leader  of  the  feast  with  the  words, 
"  Let  us  arise  and  go  up  to  Mount  Zion,  the  House 
of  the  Lord  our  (lod."  On  the  road  to  Jerusalem 
they  recited  portions  of  Psalms  cxxii.  and  cl.  Each 
party  was  preceded  by  a  piper,  a  sacrificial  bullock 
having  the  tips  of  his  horns  gilt  and  crowned  with 
olive.  At  their  approach  to  the  city  they  were 
met  by  piiests  ap]tointed  to  inspect  the  ollerings 
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and  were  welcomed  by  companies  of  citizens  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  the  pilgrims.  On 
jiscending  the  Temple  mount  each  person  took  his 
basket,  containing  the  first-fruits  and  an  offering 
of  turtle  doves,  on  his  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to 
the  coui-t  of  the  Temple,  where  they  were  met 
by  Levites  singing  Ps.  xxx,  2.  'J'he  doves  were 
sacrificed  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  the  first-fi'uits 
presented  to  the  priests  with  the  words  appointed 
in  Deut.  xxvi.  The  baskets  of  the  rich  were  of 
gold  or  silver  ;  those  of  the  poor  of  peeled  willow. 
The  baskets  of  the  latter  kind  were,  as  well  as  the 
olferings  they  contained,  presented  to  the  priests, 
who  waved  the  offerings  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the 
altar :  the  more  valuable  baskets  were  returned  to 
the  owners  (Bic.  iii.  6,  8).  After  passing  the  niglit 
at  Jerusalem,  the  pilgnms  returned  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  their  homes  (Deut.  xvi.  7  ;  Terum. 
ii.  4).  It  is  mentioned  that  King  Agrippa  bore  his 
paii;  in  this  highly  pictui'csque  national  ceremony 
by  carrying  his  basket  like  the  rest,  to  the  Temple 
{Bic.  iii.  4).  Among  other  bye-laws  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 1,  He  who  ate  his  first-fruits  elsewhere 
than  in  Jerusalem  and  without  the  proper  form 
was  liable  to  punishment  {Maccoth,  iii,  3,  vol.  iv. 
284,  Surenh,).  2.  Women,  slaves,  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  and  some  others  were  exempt  fi-om  the 
verbal  oblation  before  the  pnest,  which  was  not 
generally  used  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  {Bic. 
i.  5,  6). 

h.  The  first-fruits  prepared  for  use  were  not 
I'equired  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem.  They  consisted 
of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date-honey,  onions,  cucum- 
bers {Terum.  ii.  5,  6;  Num.  xr,  19,21;  Deut. 
xviii.  4).  They  were  to  be  made,  according  to  some, 
only  by  dwellers  in  Palestine ;  but  according  to 
othei-s,  by  those  also  who  dwelt  in  Moab,  in  Am- 
monitis,  and  in  Egypt  {Terum.  i.  1).  They  were 
not  to  be  taken  from  the  portion  intended  for  tithes, 
nor  from  the  corners  left  for  the  poor  {ibid.  i.  5, 
iii.  7).  The  proportion  to  be  given  is  thus  estimated 
in  that  treatise :  a  liberal  measure,  ^j^,  or,  according 
to  the  school  of  Shammai,  ■^ ;  a  moderate  poi-tion, 
3^ ;  a  scanty  poilion,  ^.  (See  Ez.  xlv.  13.)  The 
measuring-basket  was  to  be  thrice  estimated  during 
the  season  {ib.  iv.  3).  He  who  ate  or  drank  his  offer- 
ing by  mistake  was  bound  to  add  \,  and  present  it  to 
the  priest  (Lev.  v.  16,  xxii.  14),  who  was  forbidden 
to  remit  the  penalty  {Terum.  vi.  1,  5).  The  offer- 
ings were  the  perquisite  of  the  priests,  not  only  at 
•Jerusalem,  but  in  the  pronnces,  and  were  to  be 
eaten  or  used  only  by  those  who  were  clean  from 
ceremonial  defilement  (Num.  xviii.  1 1  ;  Deut. 
xviii.  4). 

The  con'uption  of  the  nation  after  the  time  of 
Solomon  gave  rise  to  neglect  in  these  as  well  as  in 
other  ordinances  of  the  I>aw,  and  restoration  of  them 
was  among  the  reforms  brought  about  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi  5,11).  Nehemiah  also,  at  the  Return 
from  Cajjtivity,  took  pains  to  leorganize  the  offer- 
ings of  first-fruits  of  both  kinds,  and  to  appoint 
places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x.  35,  37,  xii.  44). 
Perversion  or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated,  as 
care  in  observing  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets,  and 
specially  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  and  Temple-service  made  by  Ezekiel 
(Ez.  XX.  40,  xliv.  30,  xlviii.  14;  Mai.  iii.  8). 

An  offering  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned  as  an 
acceptable  one  to  the  proi)het  Elisha  (2  IC.  iv.  42). 

Besides  the  offerings  of  first-fruits  mentioned 
above,  the  Law  directed  tliat  the  fruit  of  all  ti-ees 
fresh  planted  should  be  regarded  as  uncircumcised, 
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or  profane,  and  not  to  be  tasted  by  the  owner  for 
three  years.  The  whole  produce  of  the  fourth  yeal- 
was  devoted  to  God  ;  and  did  not  become  free  to 
the  owner  till  the  fifth  year  (Lev.  xix.  23-25). 
The  trees  found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  con- 
quest were  treated  as  exempt  from  this  rule. 
(Mishn.  Orlah/u  2.) 

Offerings  of  fii-sfc-fruits  were  sent  to  Jemsalrm 
by  Jews  living  in  foreign  countries  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi.  6,  §7). 

OfTevings  of  first-fniits  were  also  customaiy  in 
heathen  systems  of  worship.  (See,  for  instances 
and  authoiities,  Patrick,  On  Deut.  xxvi. ;  and  a 
copious  list  in  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  iii.  9,deFri- 
mitiarum  Origine ;  also  Leslie,  On  Tithes,  Worlu, 
vol.  ii. ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Erstlinge.)  [H.  W.  P.] 


PISH ;  FISHING.  The  Hebrews  recognized 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and,  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in  the  account 
of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  21,  28),  as  well  as  in  othei- 
passages  where  an  exhaustive  description  of  living 
creatures  is  intended  (Gen.  ix.  2  ;  ]'2x.  xx.  4 ;  Deut. 
iv.  18  ;  1  K.  iv.  33).  They  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  acquired  any  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  branch  of  natural  histoi*y.  Although  they  were 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  names  given  by  the 
Egyptians  to  the  different  species  (for  .Tosephus,  B.  J. 
iii.  10,  §8,  compares  one  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
to  the  cfyracinus),  they  did  not  adopt  a  similar 
method  of  distinguishing  them  ;  nor  was  any  classi- 
fication attempted  beyond  the  broad  divisions  of 
clean  and  unclean,  gi-eat  and  small.  The  former 
was  established  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  9, 10), 
which  pi'ouounced  unclean  such  fish  as  were  devoid 
of  fins  and  scales :  these  were  and  are  r^arded  as  un- 
wholesome food  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
iii.  58,  59),  so  much  so  that  one  of  the  laws  of  El- 
Hakim  prohibited  the  sale,  or  even  the  capture  of 
them  (Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  i.  132).  This 
distinction  is  probably  refeiTed  to  in  the  tenns 
txairpd  (esui  n(M  idonea,  Schleusner's  .Lex.  s.  v. ; 
Trench,  On  Parables,  p.  137)  and  Ka\a  (Matt, 
xiii.  48).  Of  the  various  species  found  in  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (as  enumerated  by  Raumer,  Paldstina, 
p.  93),  the  silurus  would  be  classed  among  tlie 
former,  while  the  sparus  Galilaeus,  a  .species  of 
bream,  and  the  mugil,  chub,  would  be  deemed 
"  clean"  or  "  good."  The  second  division  is  marked 
in  Gen.  i.  21  (as  compared  with  veree  28),  where 
the  great  marine  animals  (D'p'ljn  D''3''I1H  ;  k^itii 

lji.eyii\a),  gencrically  described  as  whales  in  the 
A.  V.  (Gen.  I.  c. ;  Job  vii.  12)  [Whale],  but  in- 
cluding also  other  animals,  such  as  the  crocodile 
[Leviathan]  and  perhaps  some  kinds  of  serpents, 
are  distinguished  from  •'  every  living  creature 
that  creepeth"  (riE'Ohri ;  A.  V.  "moveth"),  a 

description  applying  to  fish,  along  with  other  rep- 
tiles, as  having  no  legs.  To  the  foi-mer  class  we 
mav  assigu  the  large  fish  refeiTcd  to  in  Jon.  ii.  1 
(?n3  31 ;  K^Tos  ;U67a,  Matt.  xii.  40)  which  Winer, 
(art.  Fische),  after  Bochart,  identifies  with  a  specieB 
of  shark  [cams  carcharias) ;  and  also  that  referred 
to  in  Tob.  vi.  2  «.,  identified  by  Bochart  (Ilieron. 
iii.  p.  697  ff.)  with  the  silurus  glanis,  but  by  Kitto 
(art.  Fish)  with  a  species  of  crocodile  (the  seesar) 
found  in  the  Indus.  The  Hebrews  were  struck 
with  the  remarkable  fecundity  of  fish,  and  have 
expressed  this  in  the  term  y\,  the  root  of  which 
signifies  increase  (comp.  Gen.  xlviii.  16),  and  in 
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the  secondary  sense  of  V"1E^,  lit,  to  O'cep,  thence  to 
multiply  (Gen.  i.  20,  viii.  17,  ix.  7 ;  Ex.  i.  7),  as 
well  as  in  the  allusions  in  Ez.  xlvii.  10.  Doubtless 
they  became  familial'  with  this  fact  in  Egypt,  where 
tlie  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Nile,  and  the  lakes  and 
canals  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823  ;  Diod.  i.  36,  43,  52  ; 
Her.  ii.  93,  149),  rendered  it  one  of  the  staple  com- 
modities of  food  (Num.  xi.  5  ;  comp.  Wilkinson,  iii. 
62).  The  destruction-  of  the  fish  was  on  this  ac- 
count a  most  serious  visitation  to  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  vii.  31;  Is.  xix.  8).  Occasionally  it  is  the 
result  of  natural  causes :  thus  St.  John  (  Travels  in 
Valley  of  the  Nik,  ii.  246)  describes  a  vast  de- 
struction of  ii  jii  from  cold,  and  Wellsted  ( Travels 
in  Arabia,  i.  310)  states  that  in  Oman  the  fish  are 
visited  with  an  epidemic  about  every  five  years, 
which  desti'oj^  immense  quantities  of  them.  It  was 
perhaps  as  an  image  of  fecundity  that  the  fish  was 
selected  as  an  object  of  idolatry ;  the  worship  of  it 
was  widely  spread,  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii.  58) 
to  Assyria  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  467),  and  even 
India  (Baur,  Mythologie,  ii.  58).  Among  the  Phi- 
listines, Dagon  (  =  UUle  fish)  was  represented  by  a 
figure,  half  man  and  half  fish  (1  Sam.  v.  4).  On 
this  account  the  worship  of  fish  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited (Deut.  iv.  18).  In  Palestine,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  v/as  and  still  is  remai-kably  well  stored  with 
fish,  and  the  value  attached  to  the  fishery  by  the 
Jews  is  shown  by  the  traditional  belief  that  one  of 
the  ten  laws  of  Joshua  enacted  that  it  should  be 
open  to  all  comers  (Lightfoot*s  Talmudical  Escer- 
citations  on  Matt.  iv.  Id).  No  doubt  the  inhabit- 
ants of  noi-them  Judaea  drew  large  supplies  thence 
.  for  their  subsistence  in  the  earlier  as  well  as  the 
later  periods  of  the  Bible  history.  Jerusalem  de- 
rived its  supply  chiefly  from  the  Mediten-anean 
(comp.  Ez.  xlvii.  10),  at  one  time  thi-ough  Phoe- 
nician traders  (Neh.  xiii.  16),  who  must  have  pre- 
viously salted  it  (in  which  fonn  it  is  termed  HvD 
in  the  Talmud;  Lightfoot  on  Matt,  xiv,  17):  the 
existence  of  a  regular  fish-market  is  implied  in  the 
notice  of  the  fish-gate,  which  was  probably  con- 
tiguous to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39  ; 
Zeph.  i.  10),  In  addition  to  these  sources,  the 
reservoirs  fbimed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
may  have  been  stocked  with  fish  (2  Sam.  ii.  13, 
iv.  12 ;  Is,  vii.  3,  xxii.  9,  11 ;  Cant,  vii,  4,  where, 
however,  "fish"  is  interpolated  in  the  A.  V.). 
With  regard  to  fish  as  an  article  of  food,  see  Food. 
Numerous  allusions  to  the  art  of  fishing  occur 
in  the  Bible:  in  the  O.'T.  these  allusions  are  of  a 
metaphorical  character,  descriptive  either  of  the 
conversion  (Jer.  xvi.  16;  Ez,  xlvii-  10),  or  of  the 
destruction  (Ez.  xxix,  3  ff. ;  Eccl.  ix.  12;  Am.  iv. 
2;  Hab.  i,  14)  of  the  enemies  of  God.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  allusions  are  of  a  historical  character  for 
the  most  part,  though  the  metaphoiical  application 
is  still  maintained  in  Matt.  xiii.  47  fF.  The  most 
usual  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  the  use  of  the 
net,  either  the  casting  net  (D^H,  Hab.  i.  15;  Ez. 
xxvi.  5,  34,  xlvii.  10;  5/ktwoj/',  Matt.  iv.  20,  21  ; 
Mark  i.  18,  19;  Luke  v.  2  ff. ;  John  xxi.  6  ff". ; 
cLfKpi^Xria'Tpoj/,  Matt.  iv.  18  ;  Mai'k  i,  16),  probably 
resembling  the  one  used  in  Egypt,  as  shown  in 
Wilkinson  (iii.  55),  or  the  draw  or  drag  net 
(rTlbDp,  Is.  xix,  8  ;  Hab.  i,  15;  a-ayfjvn,  Matt, 
xiii,  47),  which  was  larger  and  required  the  use  of  a 
boat:  the  latter  was  probably  most  used  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  as  the  number  of  boats  kept  on  it  was  very 
considerable  (Joseph.  JJ.  J.  iii»  10,  §9).      On  other 
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waters  a  method,  analogous  to  the  use  of  the  weir 
in  our  comitry,  was  pursued :  a  fence  of  canes  or 
reeds  was  made,  within  which  the  fish  were  caught; 
this  was  forbidden  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  damage  done  to  the  boats  by  the 
stakes  (Lightfoot  on  Matt,  iv.  18).  Angling  was  a 
favourite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  followed  by  the  poor  who  could  not  afford  a  net 
(Wilkinson,  iii.  53  ff,):  the  requisites  were  a  hook 
(nan,  is,  xix.  8  ;  Hab.  i.  15 ;  Job  xli.  1 ;  nSV  and 
"l''p,  so  called  from  its  resemblauce  to  a  thorn, 
Am.  iv,  2;  &yKi(Trpov,  Matt,  xvii,  27),  and  a  line 
(7in,  Job  xli.  1)  made  perhaps  of  reeds:  the  rod 

was  occasici»ally  dispensed  with  (Wilkinson,  iii.  53), 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible:  ground-bait 
alone  was  used,  fly-fishing  being  unknown.  A  still 
more  scientific  method  was  with  the  trident  (HSti' 
A.  V.  "  barbed  iron")  or  the  spear  (7V^V),  as  prac- 
tised in  Egypt  in  taking  the  crocodile  (Job  xli,  7) 
or  the  hippopotamus  (Wilkinson,  iii.  72).  A  similai- 
custom  of  speai'lug  fish  still  exists  in  Arabia  (Well- 
sfed,  ii.  347).  The  reference  in  Job  xli.  2  is  not  to 
the  use  of  the  hook  in  fishing,  but  to  the  custom, 
of  keeping  fish  alive  in  the  water,  when  not  required 
for  immediate  use,  by  piercing  the  gills  with  a  ring 
(n'ln  ;  A,  V.  "  thorn")  attached  to  a  stake  by  a 
rope  of  reeds  (JDa^^  ;  A.  Y.  "hook").  The  night 
was  esteemed  the  best  time  for  fishing  with  the  net 
(Luke  V.  5  ;  Plin.  ix.  23).  ^  [W.  L.  B.] 

FITCHES.  This  word  occurs  three  times  m 
Is,  xx^dii.  25,  27  as  the  representative  of  the  Heb. 
word  nVp,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  fx^KdvOiop, 
and  the  Vulg.  by  gith  (perhaps  from  the  Heb.  15 
coriander,  see  Plant.  Rud,  5,  3,  39),  It  is  the  black 
poppy,  in  Jjatinnigella;  in  Germ,  Schwai-z-kiimmel, 
and  has  a  seed  like  cummin,  much  used  in  sauces 
(Plin.  19,  §8  ;  Diosc.  3,  93).  Isaiah  tells  us  that 
fitches  were  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instra- 
ment,  but  beaten  out  with  a  staff. 

In  Ez.  iv.  9  '*  fitches  "  are  mentioned  among  the 
materials  of  the  bread  the  prophet  was  bidden  to 
make,  but  there  it  represents  the  Heb.  word  DDIDS. 
This  word  is  incorrectly  translated  in  A.  V.  "rie," 
in  Kx.  ix.  32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25;  but  in  the  latter 
place,  as  in  Ez.  iv.  9,  we  have  the  mai-ginal  reading 
''  spelt,"  which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  root  of  HDDS  is  Dp3,  to  shear,  and  the  species 
of  corn,  to  which   it  gives  a  name,  is  the  Triticum 
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Spelta  of  Linnaeus— in  Greek  fea;  hi  Latm /a?', 
and  ador.  "  Spelt  has  a  four-leaved  blunted  calix, 
small  blossoms,  with  little  awns,  and  a  smooth, 
slender  ear  (as  it  were  shorn),  the  gj'ains  of  which 
sit  so  firmly  in  tlie  husks  that  they  must  be  freed 
froih  them  by  peculiar  devices ;  it  grows  about  as 
high  as  barley,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
southern  countrios  of  Europe,  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Palestine,  in  more  than  one  species.  The  LXX. 
translate  it  by  6\vpa,  in  Pliny  arinca,  which 
corresponds  with  the  French  riguet ;  and  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  36)  observes  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  baking  bread."  See  Kalisch  on  Ex. 
ix.  32.  [W.  D.] 

FLAG.  In  Job  viii.  H  it  is  asked,  "  Can  the 
flag  grow  without  water?"  the  word  rendered 
*'  flag"  being  the  Heb.  -int?,  Achu.  This  is  an  Egyp- 
tian word,  as  Gesenius  has  proved  {^Thes.  p.  67), 
and  signifies  marsh  vegetation  of  ever tj  kind^  or,  as 
Jerome  on  Is,  xix.  7  says,  **  quicquid  in  palude 
virens  nascitur."  In  Gen.  xli.  2,  the  LXX.  render 
the  word  by  ^x^'  C^*  ^*  "  meadow.")  Theodotion 
in  Job  viii.  11  has  &x^j  ^'^^  ^X'-  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  (Is.  xix.  7)  also  as  the  representative  of 
n'nV  (■^'  V.  "paper  reeds")  which  word  is  ex- 
plained by  Gesenius,  naked  places  without  trees — 
the  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
In  Ex.  ii.  3,  5,  and  Is.  xix.  6  the  Heb.  t)-lD  {S^ph.; 
the  word  from  which  the  Red  Sea  derives  its  Sci'ip- 
ture  name  of  Tam-S^ph,  the  "weedy  sea")  is 
rendered  fiag.  The  reference  in  both  cases  is  to  a 
water-plant  growing  in  Egypt  at  the  river-side. 
This  plant  was  probably  the  Alga  Nilotica,  called 
by  the  Egyptians  Sari.  Pliny  (xiii.  23)  describes 
it.     (See  Kalisch  on  Ex.  I.  c.)  [W.  D.] 

FLAGON,  a  worcl  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
render  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  1.  AsMshahy 
n^'''K'K  (2  Sam.  vi.  19  ;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3  ;  Cant.  ii.  5 ; 
Hos.  iii.  1).  The  real  meaning  of  this  word,  ac- 
cording to  the  conclusions  of  Gesenius  {Thes.  166^, 
is  a  cake  of  pressed  raisins.  He  derives  it  from  a 
root  signifying  to  compress,  and  this  is  confinned 
by  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  (\dyavoVf  ctfiopirTjf 
•n4(jL(xara)  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and  also  by  the 
indications  of  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  and  the  Mishna 
[Nedarim,  6,  §10).  In  the  passage  in  Hosea  there 
is  probably  a  reference  to  a  practice  of  olfering 
such  cakes  before  the  false  deities.  The  rendering 
of  the  A.  V.  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  to  Luther,  who 
in  the  first  two  of  the  above  jiassages  has  ein  Ndssel 
WeiTiy  and  in  the  last  Kanne  Wein;  but  primarily 
to  the  interpretations  of  modem  Jews  (e.  g.  Ge- 
mara,  Baba  Bathra,  and  Targum  on  Chronicles), 
grounded  on  a  false  etymology  (see  Michaelis, 
quoted  by  Gesenius,  and  the  observations  of  the 
latter,  as  above).  It  will  be  obsei"ved  that  in  the 
two  first  pEissages  the  words  "  of  wine"  are  inter- 
polated, and  that  in  tlie  last  "  of  wine  '*  should  be 
"  of  grapes." 

2.  Nebel,  72^  (Is.  xxii.  24  only).  Nebel  is 
commonly  used  for  a  bottle  or  vessel,  originally- 
probably  a  skin,  but  in  later  times  a  piece  of 
pottery  (Is.  xxx.  14).  But  it  also  frequently  occurs 
with  the  force  of  a  musical  instrument  (A.  V.  gene- 
rally "  psaltery,"  but  sometimes  "  viol  "),  a  mean- 
ing which  is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  and  the 
Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  Luther,  and  given 
in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  The  text,  however, 
follows  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  with  this 
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agrees  Gesenius's  rendering,  "  Becken  und  Flaschm, 
von  allerhand  Art."  [G.] 

FLAX.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  this 
plant  in  0.  T.,  or  rather  the  same  word  slightly 
modified— nnt^S,  and  DriK^D.  About  the  former 
there  is  no  question.  It  occurs  only  in  three  places 
(Ex.  ix.  31  ;  Is.  xlii.  3,  xliii.  17).  As  regards  the 
latter,  there  is  probably  only  one  passage  where  it 
stands  for  the  plant  in  its  undressed  state  (Josh.  ii. 
6).  Eliminating  all  the  places  where  the  words 
are  used  for  the  article  manufactuj'ed  in  the  thread, 
the  piece,  or  the  made  up  garment  [Linen  ;  Cot- 
ton], we  reduce  them  to  two:  Ex.  ix.  31,  certain, 
and  Josh.  ii.  6,  disputed. 

In  the  former  the  flax  of  the  Egyptians  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  damaged  by  the  plague  of  hail. 
The  word  /Vlil  is  retained   by  Onkelos ;  but  is 

rendered  in  LXX.  ffTrepfiarl^ov,  and  in  Vulg.  folli- 
culos  gei-minabat.  The  A.  V.  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  LXX.  (boiled  ^.a-Trepixarl^ov);  and  so 
Rosenm.  "  globulus  seu  nodus  lini  maturescentis  " 
(Scliol,  adioc.).  Gesen,  makes  it  the  calix,  or  co- 
rolla ;  refers  to  the  Mishna,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
calix  of  the  hyssop,  and  describes  this  explanatiou  as 
one  of  long  standing  among  the  more  learned  Kabbius 
(TAes.  p.  261). 

For  the  flax  of  ancient  Egypt,  see  Herodot.  ii. 
37,  105  ;  Cels.  ii.  p.  285  ff.;  Heeren,  Ideen,  ii.  2, 
p.  368  fF.  For  that  of  modem  Egypt,  see  Hassel- 
quist,  Journey,  p.  500;  Olivier,  Voyage,  iii,  p. 
297 ;  Girard's  Observations  inDcscrtpt.  de  I'Egypte, 
T.  xvii.  (^etat  modeme\  p.  98 ;  Paul  Lucas, 
Voyages,  P.  ii.  p.  47. 

From  Ritter's  Erdhmde,  ii.  p.  916  (comp.  his 
Vorhallej  &c.,  45-48),  it  seems  probable  that  the 
cultivation  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Egypt ;  but  that  originating  in  India  it  spread  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Asia  at  a  very  early  period 
of  antiquity.  That  it  was  gi'own  in  Palestine  even 
before  the  conquest  of  tlmt  country  by  the  Israelites 
appears  from  Josh.  ii.  6,  the  second  of  the  two  pas- 
sages mentioned  above.  There  is,  however,  some 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words  )>J[n  'HE^Q  ;  XiyoKaAo/tij  ■  Vulg.  stipulae 
lini;  and  so  A.  V".  "  stalks  of  flax ;"  Joseph,  speaks 
of  \ivov  ayKa\ldaSt  armfuls,  or  bundles  of  flax ; 
but  Arab.  Vers.  "  stalks  of  cotton."  Gesenius,  how- 
ever, and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favour  of  the  render- 
ing "  stalks  of  flax."  If  this  be  correct,  the  place 
involves  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  drying  the 
flax-stalks  by  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  houses ;  and  so  expressly 
in  Joseph.  (Ant.  v.  i.  §2),  kivov  yctp  dt-y/coAfSas 
^7ri  rov  riyovs  ^^vx^-  In  later  times  this  drying 
was  done  in  ovens  (Rosenm.  Alter thumsk.).  There 
is  a  decided  reference  to  the  raw  material  in  the 
LXX.  rendering  of  Lev.  xiii.  47,  i/iari'^  ffTvirirvlvci), 
and  Judg.  xv.  14,  (rrvtrtrlov,  comp.  Is.  i.  31. 

The  various  processes  employed  in  preparing  the 
flax  for  manufaotui'e  into  cloth  arc  indicated — 
1.  The  drying  process  (see  above).  '2.  The  peel- 
ing of  the  stalks,  and  separation  of  the  fibres  (the 
name  being  derivable  either,  as  Parkh.  fi*om  d^S, 
to  strip,  peel,  or  as  Gesen.  from  W3,  to  separate 
into  pai-ts);  3.  The  hackling  (Is.  nx.  9:  LXX. 
Mvov  rh  (TxiffTiv;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.s.v.  p''lK' 
and  for  the  co-mha  used  in  the  process,  comp.  Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  p.  140).    The  flax,  how- 
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t?ver,  was  not  always  dressed  before  weaving  (see 
Kcclus.  xl.  4,  where  afxdXiuov  is  mentioned  as  a 
species  of  clothing  worn  by  the  poor.)  That  the 
use  of  the  coarser  fibres  was  known  to  the  Heb. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  tow  (H^'V^). 
in  Judg.  xvi.  9;  Is.  i.  31.  That  flax  was  an- 
ciently one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  crops  in  Pales- 
tine appears  from  Hos.  il.  5,  9 ;  that  it  continued 
to  be  grown,  and  manufactured  into  linen  in 
N.  Palestine  down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the 
testimony  of  numerous  Talmudists  and  Kabbins. 
At  present  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  cul- 
tivated there  as  the  cotton  plant.  [Cotton  ; 
Linen.]  [T.  E.  B.] 

FLEA,  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  viz,  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxr\i.  20.  In 
both  cases  David  in  speaking  to  Saul  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  term  of  humility.  The  Heb.  word  is 
tJ'VlE).  which  the  LXX.  render  by  i//i>\Xos,  and 
the  Vulg.  by  pulex.  FJeas  are  abundant  in  the 
East,  and  afford  the  subject  of  many  proverbial 
expressions.  [\V.  D.] 

FLESH.     [Food.] 

FLINT.  The  Heb.  quadriliteral  K^'-D^H  is  ren- 
dered jUnt  in  Deut.  viii.  15,  xxxii.  13  ;  Rs.  cxiv.  8 ; 
and  Is.  1.  7.  In  Job  xxviii.  9  the  same  word  is 
rendered  rock  in  the  text,  and  Jlint  in  the  margin. 
In  the  three  first  passages  the  reference  is  to  God's 
bringing  water  and  oil  out  of  the  naturally  barren 
rocks  of  the  Wilderness  for  the  sake  of  His  people. 
In  Isaiah  the  word  is  used  metaphorically  to  sig- 
nify the  firmness  of  the  prophet  in  resistance  to 
his  persecutors.  In  Ez.  iii.  9  the  English  word 
"flint"  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  but  there  it 
represents  the  Heb.  Tzor.  So  also  in  Is.  v.  28  we 
have  like  flint,  in  reference  to  the  hoofs  of  horses. 
In  1  Mace.  x.  73  kSx^o.^  is  tianslated /m^,  and  in 
Wisd.  xi.  4  the  expression  iK  ir^rpas  uKporSfiov  is 
adopted  from  Deut.  viii.  15  (LXX.).        [W.  D.] 

FLOOD.     [Noah.] 
FLOOR.     [Pavement.] 
FLOUR.     [BuEAD.] 

FLTJTE  (t^n^'pni^^D),  a  musical  instrument, 
mentioned  amongst  others  (Dan,  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15) 
as  used  at  the  worship  of  the  golden  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up.  It  is  derived  from 
py^,  to  hiss;  Sept.  trvpiy^,  a  pipe.  According  to 
the  author  of  Skilte-Haggiborim,  this  instrument 
was  sometimes  made  of  a  great  number  of  pipes — 
a  statement  which,  if  correct,  would  make  its  name 
the  Chaldee  for  the  musical  instrument  called  in 
Hebrew  Ul-IV)  and  erroneously  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  «  Organ."  '  [D.  W.  M.] 

FLUX,  BLOODY  (Suo-ez/repfa,  Acts  xxviii. 
8),  the  same  as  our  dysentery,  which  in  the  East  is, 
though  sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epidemic  and 
infectious,  and  then  assumes  its  worst  form.  It  is 
always  attended  with  fever.  [Fever.]  A  sharp 
gnawing  and  burning  sensation  seizes  the  bowels, 
which  give  off  in  purging  much  slimy  matter  and 
pumlent  discharge.  When  blood  flows  it  is  said  to 
be  less  dangerous  than  without  it  (Schmidt,  Sibl. 
Medic,  c.  xiv.  p.  503-507).  King  Jehoram's 
disease  was  probably  a  chronic  dysentery,  and  the 
"bowels  falling  out"  the  prolapstis  anij  kpown 
sometimes  to  ensue  (2  Ohr.  xxi.  15, 19).     [H.  H.] 
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FLY.  1.  In  Ex.  viii.  20-32  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  the  plague  of  "  flies."  The  animals 
so  denominated  are  called  in  Heb.  mV;  and  the 
same  term  occurs  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45  and  cv.  31, 
where  this  visitation  is  alluded  to.  In  the  first 
of  these  passages  the  A.  V,  has  "swarms,"  in  the 
last  two  *'  divers  sorts  of  flies,"  The  LXX.  h;is 
in  each  KvvSfivta,  the  **  dog-fly."  Perhaps  the 
better  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  would  be  beetles. 
[Beetle,] 

2.  The  word  3-11t,  rendered  fly  in  A.  V.  and 
fivla  by  the  LXX.,  occurs  twice  in  the  0.  T.  Jn 
Is,  vii.  18,  some  noxious  insect,  like  that  which  con- 
stituted the  plague  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians, 
is  meant ;  but  the  etymology  of  the  woj'd  atJbrds 
no  clue  as  to  the  insect  specially  referred  to.  Jn 
Ecol.  X,  I  the  effect  of  any  decaying  animal  matter, 
however  small,  in  producing  corruption  in  substances 
with  which  it  may  he  in  contact,  is  illustrated  by 
the  saying,  "Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the 
ayiothecary  to  send  furth  a  stinking  savour,"  (Comp. 
Wisd.  xvi.  9,  xix.  10.)  [W.  D.] 

FOOD.  The  diet  of  eastern  nations  has  been 
in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with 
our  own  habits,  the  chief  poihts  of  contrast  aie 
the  small  amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the 
variety  of  articles  used  as  accompaniments  to 
bread,  the  substitution  of  milk  in  various  forms 
for  our  liquors,  and  the  combination  of  what  we 
should  deem  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  same 
dish,  or  the  same  meal.  The  chief  point  of  agree- 
ment is  the  large  consumption  of  bread,  the  im- 
portance of  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  is 
testified  by  the  use  of  the  term  lechem  (originally 
food  of  any  kind)  specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as 
by  the  expression  "staff  of  bread"  (Lev.  xxvi.  26  ; 
Ps.  cv.  16;  Ez.  iv.  16,  xiv.  13).  Simpler  pre- 
parations of  corn  were,  however,  common ;  some- 
times the  fi"esh  green  ears  were  eaten  in  a  natural 
state,*^  the  tusks  being  nibbed  off  by  the  hand 
(Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Deut.  xxiii.  25;  2  K.  iv.  42; 
Matt.  xii.  1  J  Luke  vi.  1)  ;  more  frequently, 
however,  the  gi'ains,  after  being  carefully  picked, 
were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  (Lev.  ii.  14), 
and  eaten  as  "  parched  corn,"  in  which  form 
it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  particularly 
among  labourers,  or  others  who  had  not  the  means 
of  di'essing  food  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Ruth  ii.  14; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxv.  18  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28):  this 
pi'actice  is  still  very  usual  in  the  East  (cf.  Lane,  i, 
251  ;  Robinson,  Uesearches,  ii.  350).  Sometimes 
the  gi'ain  was  bruised  (like  the  Greek  polenta, 
Flin.  xi'iii.  14),  in  which  state  it  was  teiToed 
either  ^^15  {ipiKrd,  LXX.;  A.  V.  "beaten" 
Lev.  ii.  14,  16),  or  fliQ*"}  {irTt<Tdvai,  Aquil. 
Symm.  ;  A.  V.  "com;"  2  Sam.  xvii.  19;  cf. 
Prov.  xxvii.  22),  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  ;  it  was 
eaten  either  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  15),  or  made 
into  a  soft  cake  named  nony  (A.  V.  "  dough ;" 
Num.  XV.  20^  Neh.  x.  37;  Ez.  xliv.  30).  The 
Hebrews  used  a  great  variety  of  articles  (John  xxi. 
5)  to  give  a  relish  to  bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so 
used  (Job  vi.  6),  as  we  learn  from  the  passage  just 
quoted ;  sometimes  the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour 
wine  (A.  V.  "  vinegar  ")  which  the  labourers  drank 
(Ruth  ii.  14)  ;  or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into  the 


'^  This  custom  is  still  practised  in  Palestine  (Ko- 
binsou's  Rcsenrches,  i.  493). 
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gravy,  which  Wiis  cither  serveil  up  separately  for 
the  pm-posc,  as  by  tfideon  (Judg.  vi.  19),  or  placed 
in  the  middle' of  the  meat  dish,  as  done  by  the 
Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  63),  whose  practice  of 
dipping  bread  in  the  broth,  or  melted  fat  of  the 
animal,  strongly  dlustrates  the  reference  to  the 
sop  in  John  xiii.  20  ff.  The  modern  Egyptians 
season  their  bread  with  a  sauce^  composed  of  various 
stimulants,  such  as  salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  chick- 
peas(Lane,i.  180).  The  Syrians,  on  the  other  hand, 
use  a  mixture  of  savory  and  salt  for  the  same 
purpose  (Russell,  i.  93).  Where  the  above  men- 
tioned accessories  were  wanting,  fruit,  vegetables, 
fish,  or  houL'y,  were  used.  In  short  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  articles  of  food,  which  we  are  about  .to 
mention,  were  mainly  viewed  ;is  subordinates  to  the 
staple  commodity  of  bread.  The  various  kinds 
of  bread  and  cakes  are  described  under  the  head  of 
Bread. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  Eastern  diet,  as  affording  substantial  nourish- 
ment ;  sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  fresh  state 
(3?n  ;  Gen.  .wiii.  8),  but  more  generally  in  the 
form  of  the  modern  iGban,  i.  e,  sour  milk  (HNpn  ; 
A.V.  "butter;"  Gen.  xviii.  8;  Judg.  v.  25;' 2 
Sam.  x^^i.  29).  '  The  latter  is  univei-sally  used  by 
the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  their  ordinary  beverage 
(Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  240),  but  mixed  with  floui-, 
meat,  and  even  salad  (Burckhardt,  i.  58,  03  ; 
Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  118).  It  is  constantly  offered 
to  travellei's,  and  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  it  is 
deemed  scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  return 
for  it  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  120).  For  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  leban  makes  up  a  great 
part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  in  Syi'ia  (Russell, 
/.  c).  Butter  (Prov.  xxx.  33)  and  various  foims 
of  coagulated  milk,  of  the  consistency  of  tire  modern 
kaimak  (Job  x.  10;  1  Sam.  xrii.  18;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  29)  were  also  used.  [Butter  ;  Cheese  ; 
Mtlk.] 

Fruit  was  another  source  of  subsistence :  figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance  ;  the  early  sorts 
described  as  the  '*  summer  fruit "  (ytp  ;  Am.  viii. 
I,  2),  and  the  "first  ripe  fruit"  (nni33  ;  Hos. 
ix.  10 ;  Mic.  vii.  1)  were  esteemed  a  great  luxury, 
and  were  eaten  as  fresh  fruit ;  but  they  were  gene- 
rally dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  similar  to  the 
date-cakes  of  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
i.  57),  in  which  form  they  were  termed  Dvl''! 
(xaXcJSai,  A.  V.  "  cakes  of  figs  ;"  1  Sam.  xxv. 
18,  xxx.  12  ;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  and  occasionally 
y^p  simply  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1  ;  A.  V.  "  summer 
fruit").  Grapes  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried 
state  as  raisins  (D'pDS  ;  ligaturae  wiae  passuc, 
Vulg. ;  1  Sam.  xx-v.  18,  xxx.  12  ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ; 
1  Clu*.  xii.  40),  but  sometimes,  as  before,  pressed 
into  cakes,  named  nB>'l2'N  (2  Sam.  vi.  19  ;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  3  ;  Cant.  ii.  5  ;  Hos.  iii.  1),  mideratood  by'tho, 
LXX.  as  a  sort  of  cake,  Kdyavoy  ^irh  TTjydvov,  and 
by  the  A.  V.  as  a  "  flagon  of  wine."  Fruit-cake 
forms  a  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabians,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  travellers ; 
dissolved  in  water  it  affords  a  sweet  and  refreshing 
diink  (Niebuhr,  Arabia,  p.  57  ;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i. 
82)  ;  an  instance  of  its  stimulating  effect  is  re- 
corded in  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  Apples  (probably 
citrous)   are   occasionally   noticed,   but    rather   in 


^  The  later  Jcwh  named  this  sauce  PlDl^n  (Mishn. 
Pea.  2,  §») :  it  consisted  of  vinegar,  almonds,  and 
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reference  to  their  fragi-ance  (Cant.  ii.  5,  vii.  8)  and 
colour  (Prov.  xxv.  11),  than  as  au  article  of  food. 
Dates  are  not  noticed  in  Scripture^  unless  we  accept 
the  rendering  of  yp  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
1 )  as  =  <j>ohiKes  ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that,  where  the  palm-tree  flourished,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  its  fruit  was  consumed  ; 
in  Joel  i.  J2  it  is  reckoned  among  other  trees 
vsUuable  for  their  fruit.  The  pomegi'nuate  tree 
is  also  noticed  by  Joel ;  it  yields  a  luscious  finiit, 
from  which  a  species  of  wine  was  expressed  (Cant, 
viii.  2 ;  Hag.  ii.  19).  Melons  were  grown  in 
Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5),  but  not  in  Palestine.  The 
mulberry  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  Luke  xvii. 
0  under  the  name  ffvKd^Lvos ;  the  Hebrew  D*ND3 
so  translated  (2  Sam.  v.  23  ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  14)  is 
rather  doubtful ;  the  Vulg.  talies  it  to  mean  pears. 
The  (ru/£o^op6a("sycomore,"  A.V ;  Luke  xix.  4)  dil- 
fered  from  the  tree  last  mentioned  ;  it  was  the  Egyjv 
tiau  fig,  which  abounded  in  Palestine  (1  K.  x.  27), 
and  was  much  valued  for  its  fruit  (1  Chr.  xxvii, 
'-'S  ;  Am.  vii.  14).  [Apple  ;  Citron  ;  Figs  ; 
Mlilberry-tree  ;  Palm-tree  ;  Pomegranate  ; 
Syoamine-tree  ;  Sycamore.] 

Of  vegetables  we  have  most  fi-equent  notice  of 
lentils  (Gen.  -xxv.  34 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  XI ; 
Ez.  iv.  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Be- 
douins in  tmvelling  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  65)  ; 
beans  (2  Sam.  xvni.  28  ;  Ez.  iv.  9),  which  still  foim 
a  favourite  dish  in  Egypt* and  Arabia  for  breakfast, 
boiled  in  water  and  eaten  with  butter  and  pepper ; 
from  2  Sam.  x^di.  28  it  might  be  inferred  that  beans 
and  other  lands  of  pulse  were  roasted,  as  barley 
was,  but  the  second  vp  in  that  vei'se  is  probably 
interpolated,  not  appealing  in  the  LXX.,  and  even, 
if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to  pulse  in  the  A.  V., 
as  of  cicer  in  the  Vulg.  is  wholly  unwarranted ; 
cucumbers  (Num.  xi.  5  ;  Is.  i,  8 ;  Bar.  vi.  70 ; 
of.  2  K.  iv.  39  where  wild  gourds,  cucitmeres  asiniiti, 
were  picked  in  mistake  for  cucumbei-s)  ;  leeks, 
onions,  and  garhck,  which  were  and  still  ai-e  of  a 
superior  quality  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5 ;  cf.  Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  374 ;  Lane,  i.  251) ;  lettuce, 
of  which  the  wild  species,  lactuca  agrestis,  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Greek  iriKpls  by  Pliny  (xxi;  65),  and 
formed,  according  to  the  LX.K.  and  the  Vulg.,  the 
"bitter  herbs"  (D'^IO)  eaten  with  the  paschal 
lamb  (Ex.  xii.  8;  Num.  ix.  11);  endive,  which  is 
still  well  known  in  the  East  (Russell,  i.  91)  may 
have  been  included  under  the  same  class.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  we  have  notice  of  cei-tain  "  herbs  " 
(nil'lN  ;  2  K.  iv.  39)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity, 
which  were  mallows  according  to  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions,  but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  a 
vegetable  resembling  the  brassica  eruca  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  and  again  of  sea-purslane  (n-l?D  ;  fi^l/^a ; 
"A.  V.  mallows"),  and  broom-root  (D'Ofll ; 
"  A.  V.  juniper  ;"  Job  xxx.  4)  as  eaten  by  the 
poor  in  time,  of  famine,  unless  the  latter  were 
gathered  as  fuel.  An  insipid  plant,  probably  purs- 
lane, used  in  salad  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Job 
vi.  6,  under  the  expression  D-lDpn  I*"]  ("  white 
of  egg,"  A.  v.).  The  usual  m'ethod  of  eating 
vegetables  was  in  the  form  of  pottage  (Tt3  ;  f'l'W''  i 
piilnientnm ;  Gen.  xxv.  29  ;  2  K.  iv.  38  ;  Hag.  ii. 
12);  a  meal  wholly  of  vegetables  was  deemed  very 


spice,'  thiokoned  with  flour.     It   was   used   at  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover  {Tcs.  10,  §:5). 
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poor  fare  (Prov.  xv.  17  ;  Dau.  i.  12  ;  Rom.  xiv.  2). 
The  modern  Arabians  consume  but  few  vegetables  ; 
radishes  and  leeks  are  most  in  use,  and  are  eaten- 
raw  with  bread  '(Burckhardt,  Arabia^  i.  56). 
[Beans  ;  CacUMBER ;  Garlic  ;  Goukd  ;  Leek  ; 
Lentil  ;  Onion.] 

The  spices  or  condiments  known  to  the  Hebrews 
were  numerous ;  cummin  (Is.  xxviii.  25  j  Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  dill  (Malt,  xxiii.  23,  "  anise,"  A.  V.), 
coriander  (Ex.  xvi.  31 ;  Num.  xi.  7),  mint  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  mustard  (Matt.  xiii. 
31,  xvii.  20),  and  salt  (Job  vi.  6),  which  is 
reckoned  among  "  the  principal  things  for  the  whole 
use  of  man's  life"  (Ecelus.  xxxix.  26).  Nuts 
(pistachios)  and  almonds  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  were  also 
used  as  whets  to  the  appetite.  [Almond-tree  ; 
Anise  ;  Coriander  ;  Cummin  ;  Mint  ;  Mus- 
tard ;  Nuts  ;  Spices.] 

In  addition  to  these  classes,  we  have  to  notice 
some  other  important  articles  of  food :  in  the  first 
place,  honey,  whether  the  natural  product  of  the 
bee  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25;  Matt.  Hi.  4),  which  abounds 
in  most  parts  of  Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i. 
54),  or  the  other  natural  and  ai'tificial  productions 
included  under  that  head,  especially  the  dibs  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabians,  i.  e.  grape-juice  boiled  down 
to  the  state  of  the  Roman  defrutwm^  wliich  is  still 
extensively  used  in  the  East  (Russell,  i.  82)  ;  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  refen-ed  to  in  Gen.  xliii.  11 
and  Ez.  xxvii.  17.  The  importance  of  honey,  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious  ;  it  was  both  used 
in  cei*tain  kinds  of  cake  (though  prohibited  in  the 
case  of  meat  offerings,  Lev.  ii.  11),  as  in  the  pastry  of 
the  Ambs  (Burckhai'dt,  Arabia,  i.  54),  and  was  also 
ea£en  in  its  natm-al  state  either  by  itself  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  27  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29  ;  1  K.  xiv.  3),  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  things,  even  with  fish  (Luke 
xxiv.  42).  "Butter  and  honey"  is  an  expression 
for  rich  diet  (Is.  vii.  15,  22);  such  a  mixture  is 
populai'  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
i.  54).  "  Milk  and  honey"  are  similarly  coupled 
together,  not  only  frequently  by  the  sacred  writers, 
as  expressive  of  the  richness  of  the  promised  land, 
but  also  by  the  Greek  poets  (cf.  Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Jov.  48  ;  Hom.  Od,  xx.  68).  Too  much  honey 
was  deemed  unwholesome  (Prov.  xxv.  27).  With 
regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
to  the. extent  we  might  have  anticipated ;  the 
modern  Arabs  only  employ  it  in  frying  iish 
(Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  54),  but  for  all  other  pur- 
poses butter  is  substituted:  among  the  Hebrews 
it  was  deemed  an  expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi.  17), 
to  be  resei"ved  for  festive  occasions  (1  Chr.  xii.  40  ; 
it  was  chiefly  used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii. 
5  ff. ;  IK.  xvii.  12).  "  Oil  and  honey  "  are  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  bread  in  Ez.  xvi.  13, 
19.  The  Syrians,  especially  the  Jews,  eat  oil  and 
honey  [dibs)  mixed  together  (Russell,  i.  80).  Eggs 
are  not  often  noticed',  but  were  evidently  known  as 
ai-ticles  of  food  (Is.  x.  14,-  lix.  5  ;  Luke  xi.  12), 
and  are  reckoned  by  Jerome  {In  epitaph.  Paul. 
i.  176)  among  the  delicacies  of  the  table.  [Honey  ; 
Oil.] 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in 
the  use  of  animal  food  :  not  only  does  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome  to 
eat  much  meat  (Niebuhr,  Descript.  p.  46),  and  ex- 
pensive from  the  necessity  of  immediately  con- 
suming a  whole  animal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritual 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  Jaw  in  ancient,  as  of  the 
Koran  in  modem  times,  have  tended  to  the  same 
result.     It  has  been  inferred  from  Gen.  ix.  3,  4, 
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that  animal  food  was  not  permitted  before  the 
flood :  but  the  notices  of  the  flock  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv. 
2)  and  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  (Gen.  iv.  20),  as  well 
as  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  favour  the  opposite  opinion ;  and  the 
permission  in  Gen.  ix.  3  may  be  held  to  he  only  a 
more  explicit  declaration  of  a  condition  implied  in 
the  grant  of  universal  dominion  previously  given 
(Gen,  i.  28).  The  prohibition  then  expressed  against 
consuming  the  blood  of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix.  4) 
was  more  fully  developed  in  the  Levitical  law,  and 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  death  (Lev.  iii.  17  vii. 
26,  xix.  26  ;  Deut.  xii.  16  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  ff. ;  Ez. 
xliv.  7, •15),  on  the  ground,  as  stated  in  Lev.  xvii. 

11,  and  Deut.  xii.  23,  that  the  blood  contained  the 
principle  of  life,  and,  as  such,  was  to  be  oflered  on 
the  altai- ;  probably  there  was  an  additional  reason 
in  the  heathen  practice  of  consuming  blood  in  theii- 
saci-ifices  (Ps.  xvi.  4;  Ez.  xxxiii.  25).  The  pro- 
hibition apphed  to  strangers  as  well  as  Israelites, 
and  to  all  kinds  of  beast  or  fowl  (Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii. 

12,  13).  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  on 
this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity 
were  laid  under  similar  restrictions  (Acts  xv.  20, 
29,  xxi,  25).  As  a  necessai*y  deduction  fi'om  the 
above  principle,  all  animals  which  had  died  a  na- 
tm-al death  (n?33,  Deut.  xiv.  21),  or  had  been 
torn  of  beasts  (rtQIO,   Ex.  xxii.  31),  were  also 

prohibited  (Lev.  xvii.  15  ;  cf.  Ez.  iv.  14),  and  to  be 
thi'own  to  the  dogs  (Ex.  x,\ii.  31):  this  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  strangers  (Deut.  xiv.  21).  Any 
pei'son  infi'inging  this  rule  was  held  unclean  until 
the  evening,  and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  clothes 
(Lev.  xvii.  15).  In  the  N,  T.  these  cases  are  de- 
scribed under  the  teim  ttviktSv  (Acts  xv.  20),  ap- 
plying not  only  to  what  was  strangled  (as  in 
A.  v.),  but  to  any  animal  from  which  the  blood 
was  not  regularly  pom-ed  forth.  Similar  prohibitions 
are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii,  175,  v.  4,  xvi.  116), 
the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day  the 
Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  has  been  bought 
at  the  shambles.  Certain  portions  of  the  fat  of  sa- 
crifices were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10),  as 
beuig  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii.  25  ; 
cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  16  ff. ;  2  Chr.  vii.  7) :  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  temi  in  Neh.  laii.  10,  translated 

fat,  is  not  l^Pj,  but  D*3DC^D  =  the  fatty  pieces  of 
meat,  delicacies.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Chi'istians 
were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  portions 
of  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  (eiS«\(i0i;Ta), 
whether  at  private  feasts,  or  as  bought  in  the 
market  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxi.  25;  1  Cor,  viii,  1  ff,). 
All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean  (Lev,  xi, 
1  ff. ;  Deut.  xiv.  4  ff.)  were  also  prohibited  [Un- 
clean Beasts  and  Birds]  :  and  in  addition  to 
these  genej-al  precepts  there  was  a  special  pro- 
hibition against  "  seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk"  (Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21), 
which  has  been  vai'iously  undei-stood,  by  Talmudical 
writers  as  a  general  prohibition  against  the  joint  use 
of  meat  and  milk  (Mishna,  Cholin,  cap.  8,  §1); 
by  Michaelis  [Mos.  Recht.  iv.  210)  as  prohibiting 
the  use  of  fat  or  milk,  as  compai'ed  with  oil,  in 
cooking ;  by  Luther  and  Calvin  as  prohibiting  the 
slaughter  of  young  animals ;  and  by  BOchait  and 
others  as  fliscountenancing  cruelty  in  any  way. 
These  interpretations,  however,  all  fail  in  establish- 
ing any  connexion  between  the  precept  and  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits,  as  implied  in  the  three 
passages  quoted.     More  probably  it  has  reference  to 
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certain  heathen  usages  at  their  harvest  festivals 
(Maimonides,  More  Nohooh.  3,  48  ;  Spencer,  de 
Zegg.  Hebr.  Mitt.  535  fF.)  ;  there  is  a  remarliable 
addition  in  the  Samaritan  version  and  in  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  Deiit..xiv.  21,  which  sup- 
ports this  view ;  ts  yop  ttoisT  tovto,  wtrel  acrnd- 
KaKa  Bvaet,  Hrt  [iiafffid  iffri  t^  fleijJ  ^laictit^  (cf. 
Knobel,  Comment,  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19).  The  Hebrews 
farther  abstained  from  eating  the  sinew  of  the  hip 
(HB'Sn  TS,  Gen.  xxxii.  32),  in  memory  of  the 
struggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  ver. 
25).  The  l.XX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  the  A.  V.  intei-pret 
the  fiira|  \ey6^€vov  word  nasheh  of  the  shrinking 
or-  benumbing  of  the  muscle  (&  ivdpKTjtfev ;  qui 
emarcuit;^'  which  shrank");  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  20, 
§2)  more  correctly  explains  it,  t6  yevpov  ri  -KXari ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  nerve  he  refers  to 
is  the  nervits  ischiadiGUS,  which  attains  its  gi-eatest 
thickness  at  the  hip.  Thei'e  is  no  further  reference 
to  this  custom  in  the  Bible ;  but  the  Talmudists 
{Cholin,  7)  enforced  its  observance  by  penalties. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews  were  per- 
mitted the  free  use  of  animal  food:  generally 
speaking  they  only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the 
exercise  of  hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals 
of  a  religious  (Ex.  xii.  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9  ;  1  Chr. 
xii.  4:0),  or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  4;  Luke 
XV.  23)  :  it  was  only  in  royal  households  that  there 
was  a  daily  consumption  of  meat  (1  K.  iv.  23 ; 
Neh.  V.  18).  The  use  of  meat  is  reserved  for  similar 
occasions  among  the  Bedouins  (Burckhardt's  Notes, 
i.  63).  The  animals  killed  for  meat  were — calves 
(Gen.  xviii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Am.  vi.  4), 
which  are  farther  described  by  the  term  fatlihg 
(XnD  =  /J.6irxos   airevrSs,   Luke  xV.   23,   and. 

o-tTta-rd,  Matt.  xxii.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  13  ;  1  K.  i.  9  ff. ; 
A.  V.  '* fat  cattle") ;  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4;  Am. 
vi.  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age  (1  K.  i. 
9  ;  Prov.  xv.  17  ;  Is.  xxii.  13  ;  Matt.  xxii.  4), 
which  were  either  stall-fed  (D^N")1 ;  fLSffXoi  ^k- 
\eKToi),  or  taken  up  from  the  pastures  {^)J*^ ;  fi6es 
mfidScs  ;  1  K.  iv.  23)  ;  kids  (Gen.  xxvii.  9 ;  Judg. 
vi.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20)  ;  harts,  roebucks,  and 
fallow-deer  (1  K.  iv.  23),  which  are  also  brought 
into  close  connexion  with  ordinaiy  cattle  in  Deut. 
xiv.  5,  as  though  holding  an  intermediate  place 
between  tame  and  wild  animals ;  birds  of  vai"ious 
kinds  (DnSS  ;  A.  V.  "  fowls ;"  Neh.  v.  18  ;  the 
LXX.,  however,  gives  %(/iapos  as  though  the  read- 
mg  were  D^^^DV) ;  quail  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia 
(Ex.  xvi.  13  ;  Sum.  xi.  32)  ;  poultry  (D*"l3"13; 
1  K.  iv.  23  ;  understood  generally  by  the  LXX., 
opvlOtDp  iKXeKTuv  ffiTevrd;  by  Kimchi  and  the 
A.  V.  as  fatted  fowl;  by  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  246, 
as  geese,  from  the  whiteness  of  their  plumage ;  by 
Thenius,  Comm.  in  I.  c,  as  guinea-fowls,  as  though 
the  word  represented  the  call  of  that  bird) ; 
partridges  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20)  ;  fish,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  were  without  scales  and  fins 
(Lev.  xi.  9;  Deut.  xiv.  9),  both  sdted,  as  was 
probably  the  case  with  the  sea-fish  brought  to 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiii.  16),  and  fresh  (Matt.  xiv.  19, 
XV.  36  ;  Luke  xxiv.  42)  :  in  our  Saviour's  time  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  usual  food  about  the  Sea 
of  Galilee-  (Matt.  vii.  10)  ;  the  tei-m  o\pdpwy  is 
applied  to  it  by  .St.  John  (vi.  9  ;  xxi.  9  ff.)  in  the 
restricted  sense  which  the  word  obtamed  among 
the  later  Greeks,  as  =fish.  Locusts,  of  which  cer- 
tain species  only  were  esteemed  clean  (Lev.  xi.  22), 
were  occasionally  eaten   (Matt,  iii.  4),    but  con- 
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sidered  as  poor  fare.  They  are  at  tlie  present  day 
largely  consumed  by  the  poor  both  in  Persia 
•(Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  44)  and  in  Arabia 
(Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i.  319) ;  they  are  salted  and 
dried,  and  roasted,  when  required,  on  a  frviug-pan 
ivith  butter  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  ii.  92  ;  Niebuhr, 
I.  c). 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  by 
itself;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  8) ; 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19)  ;  and  with  fitili 
either  bread  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36  ;  John  xxi.  9) 
or  honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv.  42)  :  the  instance  in 
2  Sam.  vi.  19  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  tcrin 
"ISSyX,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  a  good  piece  offlesli, 
after  the  Vulg.,  assatura  hibulae  carnis,  means 
simply  a  portion  or  measure,  and  may  apply  to 
wine  as  well  as  meat.  For  the  modes  of  preparing 
meat,  see  Cooking  ;  and  for  the  times  and  manner 
of  eating.  Meals  :  see  also  Fish,  Fowl,  &c.  &c. 

To  pass  from  ordinary  to  occasional  sources  of 
subsistence:  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and 
water  administered  in  small  quantities  (1  K.  xxii. 
27  ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21) :  pulse  and  water  was  con- 
sidered but  little  better  (Dan.  i.  12) :  in  time  of 
son-ow  or  fasting  it  was  usual  to  abstain  either 
altogether  from  food  (2  Sam.  xii.  17,  20),  or  from 
meat,  wine,  and  other  delicacies,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  n'n-IDn  I3n7.>  l''-  bread  of  desires  (Dan. 
X.  3).  In  time  of  extreme  famine  the  most  loath- 
some food  was  swallowed ;  such  as  an  ass's  head 
(2  K.  vi.  25),  the  ass,  it  must  be  remembered, 
being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a  parallel  case  comp. 
Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  24),  and  dove's  dung  (see  the 
article  on  that  subject),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  13,  §7),  and  even  possibly  their  own  dung 
(2  K.  xviii.  27).  The  consumption  of  human  flesh 
was  not  altogether  unlcnown  (2  K.  vi.  28  ;  cf.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  vi.  3,  §■!),  the  passages  quoted  supplying 
instances  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  predictiou 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  56,  57:  compare  also  Lam.  ii.  20, 
iv.  10  ;  Ez.  V.  10. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  He- 
brews, we  have  aheady  mentioned  milk,  and  the 
probable  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a  mixture, 
resembling,  the  modern  sherbet,  fonned  of  fig-calie 
and  water.  The  Hebrews  probably  resembled  the 
Arabs  in  not  drinking  much  during  their  meals, 
but  concluding  them  with  a  long  draught  of  water. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  water  was  most 
generally  drunk.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  various  intoxicating  liquors, 
the  most  valued  of  which  was  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  while  others  were  described'  under  the 
general  tei-m  of  shechar  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9  ; 
Num.  vi.  3  ;  Judg.  xiii.  4,  7),  if 'indeed  the  latter 
does  not  sometimes  include  the  former  (Num. 
xxviii.  7).  These  were  resei-ved  for  the  wealthy 
or  for  festive  occasions :  the  poor  consumed  a  sour 
wine  (A.  V.  "  vinegar  ;"  Ruth  ii.  14  ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
48),  calculated  .to  quench  thii-st,  but  not  agreeable 
to  the  taste  (Prov.  i.  26).  [Deink,  stkong; 
Vinegar;  Water;  Wine.]  [W.  L.  B.]. 

FOOTMAN,  a  word  employed  in  the  Auth. 
Version  in  two  senses.  1.  Generally,  to  distinguish 
those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men  who  went 
on  foot  fi-om  those  who  were  on  horseback  or  in, 
chariots.  The  Hebrew  word  for  this  is  'pj'l,  ragli, 
from  regel,  a  foot.  The  LXX.  commonly  express  it 
liy  neCo),  or  occasionally  Ta7|ii({T0. 
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But,  '2.  The  word  occurs  in  a  more  special  sense 
(iQ  1  Sara.  xxii.  17   only),  and  as  the  translation 
of  a  different  tei'm  from  the  above — ^-ll,  rootz. 
This  passage  affords  the  first  mention  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  body  of  swift  runners  in  attendance  on 
the  king,  though  such  a  thing  had  been  foretold  by 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  11).     This  body  appear  to 
have  been  afterwards  kept  up,  and  to  have  been 
distinct  from  the  body-guard — the  sis  hundred  and 
the  thirty — who  were  originated  by   David.   .See 
1  K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2  Chr.  xii.  10, 11 ;  2  K.  xi,  4,  6, 
11,  13,  19.     In  each  of  these  cases  the  word  is  the 
same  as  the  above,  and  is  rendered  "  guard:'*  but 
the  translator  were  evidently  aware  of  its  significa- 
tion, for  they  have  put  the  word  "runners"  in  the 
margin  in  two  instances  (1  K.  xiv.  27 ;   2  K.  xi. 
13).     This  indeed  was  the  force  of  the  term  "  foot> 
man  "  at  the  time  the  A,  V.  was  made,  as  is  plain  not 
only  from  the  references  just  quoted,  but  amongst 
others  from  the  title  of  a  well  known  tract  of  Bun- 
yan's — -The  Heavenly  Footman,  or  a  Description  of 
the  Man  that  gets  to  Heaven,  on  1  Gor.  ix.  24  (St. 
Paul's  figure  of  the  race).     Swift  running  was  evi- 
dently a  valued  accomplishment  of  a  pex'fect  warrior — 
a  gibbo-r^  as  the  Hebrew  word  is — among  the  Israel- 
it^.     There  are  constant  allusions  to  this  in  the 
Bible,  though   obscured  in  the  A.  V.,  from  the 
trauslatoi-s  not  recognising  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word  gibbor.     Among  others  see  Ps.  xix.  5 ; 
Job  xvi.    14;   Joel  ii.  7,   where   "strong  man," 
"  giant,"  and  "  mighty  man,"  are  all  gibbor,    David 
was  famed  for  his  powers  of  running ;   they  are 
so  mentioned  as  to  seem  chai'acteristic  of  him  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  22,  48,  .51,  xx.  6),  and  he  makes  them 
a  special  subject  of  thanksgiving  to  God  (2  Sam, 
xxii,  30;  Ps,  xviii.  29).     The  cases  of  Cushi  and 
Ahimaaz  (2  Sara,  xviii.)  vrill  occur  to  every  one. 
It  is  not  irapossible  that  the  foniier — *'  the  Ethi- 
opian," as  his  name  raost  likely  is — had  some  pe- 
culiar mode  of  running.     [CtJSHi.]     Asahel  also 
was  "swift  on  his  feet,"  and  the  Gadite  heroes 
who  came  across  to  David  in  his  difficulties  were 
"  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains :"  but  in 
neither  of  these  last  cases  is  the  word  rootz  em- 
ployed.    The  word   probably  derives  its  modern 
sense  fi'om  the  custom  of  domestic  ser^^ants  run- 
ning by  the  side  of  the  carriage  of  their  master. 
[Guard.]  [G.] 

FOREHEAD  (nVO,  from  Um,  rad.  inus. 
shine,  Gesen.  p.  815;  fiiTcoiroy ;  frons).  The 
practice  of  Yelling  the  face  in  public  for  women  of 
the  higher  classes,  especially  mamed  women,  in  the 
East,  sufficiently  stigmatizes  with  reproach  the 
unveiled  face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  xxv. 
65  ;  Jer.  iii.  3  ;  Niebuhr,  Fo3/.  i.  132,  149,  150  ; 
Shaw,  Travels,  p.  228,  240 ;  Hasselquist,  Travels, 
p.  58  ;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  312  ;  Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  72,  77,  225-248  ;  Burckhardt,  Travels, 
i.  2'-V5).  An  especial  force  is  thus  given  to  the  term 
"hard  of  forehead"  as  descriptive  of  audacity  in 
general  (Ez.  iii.  7,  8, 9  ;  comp.  Juv.  Bat.  xiv.  242 — 
"  Ejectura  attritS,  de  tronte  I'uborem  "). 

The  custom  among  many  Oriental  nations  both 
of  colouiing  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to  some 
special  deity  or  religious  sect  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
[Cuttings  in  Flesh]  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on 
Bed.  i.  51;  Niebuhr,  Vof/.  ii.  57;  Wilkinson 
Anc.  Eg.  ii.  342;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  66).  It  is 
doubtless  alluded  to  in  Rev.  (xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9, 
xyii.  5,  XX.  4),  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
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Ezekiel  (ix.  4,  5,  6),  and  in  Rev.  (vii.  3,  ix.  4, 
xiv.  1,  xxii.  4.)  The  mark  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
with  approval  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  figure  of 
the  cross,  said  to  be  denoted  by  the  word  here  used, 
in,  in  tlie  ancient  Semitic  language  (Gesen.  p. 
1495  ;  Spencer,  deLeg.  Hebr.  ii.  20.  3.  409,  413). 
It  may  have  been  by  way  of  contradiction  to 
heathen  practice  that  the  High-priest  wore  on  the 
front  of  his  mitre  the  golden  plate  inscribed  "  Holi- 
ness to  the  Lord"  (Ex,  xxviii.  36,  xxxix.  30; 
Spencer,  I.  c). 

The  "jewels  for  the  forehead,"  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel  (xvi.  12),  and  in  margin  of  A.  V. 
Gen.  xxiv.  22,  were  in  all  probability  nose-rings 
(Is.  iii.  21;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  iii.  225,  226; 
Hai-mer,  Obs.  iv.  311,  312;  Gesen.  p.  870; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Nasenring).  The  Persian  and  also 
Egyptian  women  wear  jewels  and  strings  of  coms 
acvoss  their  foreheads  (Olearius,  Travels,  p.  317; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  228).     [Nose-jewel.] 

For  the  use  of  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  see 
Frontlets,  and  for  the  symptoms  of  leprosy 
apparent  in  the  forehead,  Leprosy.     [H.  W.  P.] 

FOREST.  The  corresponding  Hebrew  teiTQS  are 
nV**  t^in,  and  D^"1S.  The  fii-st  of  these  most 
trdRy  expresses  the  idea  of  a  forest,  the  etymological 
force  of  the  word  being  abundance,  and  its  use  being 
restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  26, 
and  Cant.  v.  i.,  in  which  it  refers  to  honey)  to  an 
abundance  of  trees.  The  second  is  seldom  used,  and 
applies  to  woods  of  less  extent,  the  word  itself  in- 
volving the  idea  of  what  is  being  cut  down  {silva  a 
caedendo  dicta,  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  530) :  it  is 
only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.  ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  4) 
applied  to  woods  properly  so  called ;  its  sense,  how- 
ever, is  illustrated  in  the  other  passages  in  which  it 
occm-s,  viz.,  Is.  xvii.  9  (A.  V.  "bough"),  where 
the  comparison  is  to  the  solitary  refic  of  an  ancient 
forest,  and  Ez.  xxxi.  3,  where  it  applies  to  trees  or 
foliage  sufficient  to  afford  shelter  (^frondibus  nemo- 
rosus,  Vulg. ;  A.  V.  "  with  a  shadowing  shroud  "). 
The  third,  pardes  (a  word  of  foreign  origin,  mean- 
ing a  pa7'k  or  plantation,  whence  also  comes  the 
Greek  irapadsiffos),  occurs  only  once  in  reference 
to  forest  trees  (Neh.  ii.  8),  and  appropriately  ex- 
presses the  care  with  which  the  forests  of  Palestine 
were  preserved  under  the  Persian  rule,  a  regular 
warden  being  appointed,  without  whose  sanction  no 
tree  could  be  felled.  Elsewhere  the  word  describes 
an  orchard  (Eccl.  ii.  5;  Cant.  iv.  13).        * 

Although  Palestine  has  never  been  in  historical 
times  a  woodland  country,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  more  wood  fomaerly 
than  there  is  at  present.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  highlands  were  once  covered  with  a  primaeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  and  terebinths 
scattered  here  and  there  were  the  relics.  The  woods 
and  forests  mentioned  in  the  Bible  appear  to  have 
been  situated  where  they  are  usually  found  in  cul- 
tivated countries,  in  the  valleys  and  defiles  that  lead 
down  from  the  high-  to  the  lowlands  and  in,  the 
adjacent  plains.  They  were  therefore  of  no  gi'eat 
size,  and  correspond  rather  with  the  idea  of  the 
Latin  saltus  than  with  oar  forest. 

(1.)  The  wood  of  Ephraira  was  the  most  exten- 
sive. It  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordered 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the 
,  neighbourhood  of  Betlishan  (Josh.  xvii.  1 5  ff.), 
extending,  perhaps,  at  one  time  to  Tabor,  which  is 
translated  Spu/Lttfs-  by  Theodotion  (Hos.  v.  1),  and 
which  is  still  well  covered  with  forest  trees  (Stan- 
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ley,  p.  350).  (2.)  The  wood  of  Bethel  (2  K.  ii. 
23,  24)  was  situated  in  the  ravine  which  descends 
to  the  plain  of  Jericho.  (3.)  The  forest  of  Hareth 
(]  Sam.  xxii.  5)  was  somewhere  on  the  border  of 
the  PhiUstine  plain,  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah. 
(4.)  The  wood  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  .\i.v.  25) 
was  probably  near  Aijalon  (comp.  v.  31),  in 
one  of  the  valleys  leading  down  to  the  plain  of 
Philistia.  (5.)  The  "wood'*  (Ps.  cxxxii.  fi)  im- 
plied in  the  name  of  Kiijath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  2) 
must  have  been  similarly  situated,  as  also  (6.)  were 
the  *' forests'*  (C/tores/t)  in  which  Jotham  placed 
his  forts  (2  Chr.  .xxvii.  4).  (7.)  The  plain  of 
Sharon  was  partly  covered  with  wood  {Strab.  xvii. 
p.  758),  whence  the  LXX.  gives  Spvfi6s  as  an  equi- 
valent (Is.  Ixv.  10).  It  has  still  a  fair  amount  of 
wood  (Stanley,  p.  260.)  (8.)  The  wood  {Clioresh) 
in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  in  which  David  concealed 
himself  (1  Sam.  x.xiii.  15  if.),  lay  S.E.  of  Heljroh. 

The  greater  portion  of  Peraea  was,  and  still  is, 
covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  terebinth  (Is.  ii.  13  ; 
Ez.  xxvii.  6 ;  Zech.  xi.  2  j  comp.  Buckingham's 
Palestine,  pp.  103  ff.,  240  ff. ;  Stanley,  p.  324). 
A  portion  of  this  neai"  Mahanaim  was  known  as  the 
"  wood  of  Ephraim  "  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  in  .which  the 
battle  between  David  and  Absalom  took  pli^e. 
Winer  (art,  Wdlder)  places  it  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Jordan,  but  a  compai'ison  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  2li, 
xviii.  3,  23,  proves  the  reverse.  The  statement  in 
xviii.  23,  in  particular,  marks  its  position  as  on  the 
highlands,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  valley 
of  tlie  Jordan  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  10,  §1,  2). 

The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K.  vii.  2, 
X.  17,  21 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  16,  20)  was  so  called  pro- 
bably from  being  fitted  up  with  cedar.     It  has  also 
been  explained  as  referring  to  the  forest-like  rows  of 
cedar  pillars.    The  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon   is  frequently   noticed   in   the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Bible.    The /ores*  generally 
supplied  Hebrew  writers  with  an  image  of  pride 
and  exaltation  doomed  to  destruction  (2  K.  xix 
23  ;  Is,  X.  18,  xxxii.  19,  xxxvii.  24 ;  Jer.  xxi.  14, 
xxii.  7,  xlvi.  23 ;  Zech.  xi.  2),  as  well  as  of  un 
fruitfulness  as  contrasted  with  a  cultivated  field  oi 
vineyard  (Is.  xxix.   17,  xxxii.  15 ;  Jer.  xxvi.  18 
Hos.  ii.  12).  [W.  L.  B.] 

FORTIFICATIONS.     [Fenced  Cities.] 

FOETUNA'TUS  (fiopToimns,  1  Cor.  xm 
17),  one  of  three  Corinthians,  the  others  being 
Stephanas  and  Achaicus,  who  were  at  Ephesus  when 
St.  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle.  Some  have  sup 
posed  that  they  were  oi  X\07J$,  alluded  to  1  Coi 
i.  11 ;  but  the  language  of  irony,  in  which  the 
Apostle  must  in  that  case  be  interpreted  in  ch.  xvi 
as  speaking  of  their  presence,  would  become  sal 
casm  too  cutting  for  so  tender  a  heart  as  St.  Paul 
to  have  uttered  among  his  valedictions.  "  The 
household  of  Stephanas"  is  mentioned  in  ch,  i,  16 
as  having  been  baptized  by  himself:  perhaps  For- 
tanatus  and  Achalcus  may  have  been  members  of  that 
household.  There  is  a  Fortunatus  mentioned  at  the 
egd  of  Clement's  first  Epi.stle  to  the  Corinthians, 
who  was  possibly  the  same  person.  [H.  A.] 

■  FOUNTAIN.  1.  I^V,  from  t»y,  to /Zow;  also 
signifies  an  "eye,"  Gcsen.  p.  1017.  2,  PJIID  (from 
1),  a  well-watered  place;  sometimes  in  A,  V. 
"  well,"  or  "  spring."  3.  D)0  KV'lD,  from  KS*, 
to  go  forth,  Gesen,  p,  613;  a  gushing  forth  of 
waters.     4,   "l^pD,  from  lip,  to  diij,   Gesen,    p. 
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1200.    5.  y-13D,  from  PIJ,  to  bubble  forth,  Gesen. 

p.  845.     6.  73,  or  n?3,  from  775,  to  roll,  Gesen. 

p.  288,  all  usually,  Trri7^>  <"'  irriyii  SSaros  ;  fom, 
and  fons  aquarum.  The  special  use  of  these  various 
terms  will  be  found  examined  in  the  Appendix  to 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

Among  the  attractive  features  presented  by  the 
Land  of  Promise  to  the  nation  migrating  from 
Egypt  by  way  of  the  desert,  none  would  be  more 
striking  than  the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  the 
ground.  Instead  of  watering  his  field  or  garden,  as 
in  Egypt,  "  with  his  foot "  (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  408), 
the  Hebrew  cultivator  was  taught  to  look  fonvard 
to  a  land  "  drinking  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
springing  from  valleys  and  hills"  (Deut.  viii.  7, 
xi.  11).  In  the  desert  of  Sinai,  "  the  few  living, 
perhaps  perennial  springs,"  by  the  fact  of  their 
rarity  assume  an  importance  hardly  to  be  under- 
stood in  moister  climates,  and  more  than  justify  a 
poetical  expression  of  national  rejoicing  over  the 
discovery  of  one  (Num.  xxi.  17).  But  the  springs 
of  Palestine,  though  shori>lived,  are  remarkable  for 
their  abundance  and  beauty,  especially  those  which 
fall  into  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  throughout  its 
whole  course  (Stanley,  S.  Sf  P.  17,  122,  123, 
295,  373,  509;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  344).  The 
spring  or  fountain  of  living  water,  the  "  eye"  of 
the  landscape  (see  No.  1),  is  distinguished  in  all 
Oriental  languages  from  the  artificially  sunk  and 
enclosed  well  (Stanley,  509).  Its  impoitance  is 
implied  by  the  numbei'  of  topographical  names 
compounded  with  En,  or  Ain  (Arab.):  En-gedi, 
Ain-jidy,  "  spring  of  the  gazelle,"  may  serve  as  a 
striking  instance  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ;  Reland,  763; 
Robinson,  i.  504  ;  Stanley,  App.  §50). 


FountQ  n  at  Nasaroth     (Robert)  ) 

The  volcanic  agency  which  has  operated  so  power- 
fully in  Palestine,  has  from  very  early  times  given 
tokens  of  its  working  in  the  warm  springs  which 
are  found  near  the  spa  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
One  of  them,  En-eglaim,  the  "  .spring  of  calves," 
at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  latter"  is  probably  identical 
with  Callin-hoe,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  place 
I'esorted  to  by  Herod  in  his  last  illness  (Joseph, 
B.  J.  i,  33,  §5  ;  Kitto,  Phjs.  Geogr.  of  Pal. 
120,  121  ;  Stanley,  8.  *  P.  285),  His  son 
Philip  built  the  town,  which  he  named  Tiberias,  at 
the  sulphureous  hot-springs  at  the  S,  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee  (Joseph,  Ant.  xviii,  2,  §3  ;  Hasselquist, 
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Travels,  App.  283 ;  Kitto,  114 ;  Barckhavdt,  Syria, 
328,  330).  Other  hot-springs  are  found  at  seven 
miles  distance  from  Tiberiiis,  and  at  Omkeis  (Ga- 
dara)  (Roland,  775  ;  Burckhardt,  276,  277  ;  Kitto, 
lie,  118). 

Jerusalem,  though  mainly  dependent  for  its  suj)- 
ply  of  water  upon  its  rain-water  cisterns,  appears 
from  recent  inquiries  to  have  possessed  either  more 
than  one  perennial  spring,  or  one  issuing  by  more 
than  one  outlet.  To  this  agree  the  *'  fons  perennis 
aquae"  of  Tacitus  (^Hist.  v.  12),  and  the  uSdrcoi/ 
av4K\enrT05  ffvffraffis  of  Aristeas  (Joseph,  ii,  112, 
ed.  Havercamp.  ;  Robinson,  i.  343,  345  ;  Williams, 
Holy  City,  ii.  458,  468;  Raumer,  298  ;  Ez.  xlvii. 
1,  12;   Kitto,  Phys,  Geogr.   412,   415).     [Cis- 

TEENS;    SiLOAM,] 

In  the  towers  built  by  Herod,  Josephus  says 
there  were  cisterns  with  xaKKOvpyi\fxaTa  through 
which  water  was  poured  forth :  these  may  liave 
been  statues  or  figui-es  containing  spouts  tor  water 
after  Roman  models  (Plin.  Epist.  v.  6  ;  N.  H. 
xxxvi.  15,  121  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §4). 

No  Eastern  city  is  so  well  stipplied  with  Avater 
as  Dainascus  {^Early  Trav.  294).  In  Oriental 
cities  generally  public  fountains  are  frequent  (Poole, 
Englishw.  in  Eg.  i.  180).  Traces  of  such  foun- 
tains at  Jerusalem  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
names  En-Rogel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  the  "Dragon- 
well"  or  fountain,  and  the  "gate  of  the  fountain" 
(Neh.  ii.  13,  14).  The  water  which  supplied 
Solomon's  pools  near  Bethlehem  was  conveyed 
to  them  by  subterranean  channels.  In  these  may 
perhaps  be  found  the  "  sealed  fountain  "  of  Cant.  iv. 
12  (Hasselquist,  145  ;  Maundrell,  Ear.  Trav, 
457).  The  fountain  of  Nazareth  bears  a  traditional 
antiquity,  to  whicb  it  has  probably  good  derivative, 
if  not  actual  claim  (Robei'ts,  Views  in  Palestine, 
i.  21.  29,  33;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  Nn.  cxxx.  147; 
Fisher's  Views  in  Syria,  i.  31,  iii.  44).  [H.  W.p,] 
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So-called  "  Fountain  "  of  Cana,    (From  Koljerta.) 

EOWL.  Several  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible. 
Of  these  the  most  common  is  tjIV*  which  is  usually 
a  collective  term  for  all  kinds  of  birds,  frequently 
with  the  addition  of  D^DK'n,  "  of  the  skies." 

D)y  is  a  collective  term  for  birds  of  prey,  derived 
from  D**}?,  "  to  attack  vehemently."  It  is  translated 
fowl  in  Gen.  xv.  11,  Job  xxviii.  7,  Is.  xviii.  6, 

"liSV  (Chald.  1QV),  from  root  "IDV,  «  to  hiss," 
is  also  a  collective  term  for  birds,  though  occa- 
sionally rendered  by  swallow  and  sparrow.  Por 
the  collective  use  of  the  word  see  Deut.  iv,  17, 
Ps.  viil.  8,  Ez.  xvii.  23,  and  Dan.  iv.  12.  In  Neh. 
v.  18,  the  word  seems  to  have  the  special  sense 


which  "fowl"  has  withus, asitisenumei'atedamong 
the  viands  provided  for  Nehemiah's  table. 

In  1  K.  iv.  23,  among  the  daily  provisions  for 
Solomon's  table  "  fatted  fowl "  are  included,  the 
Heb.  words  being  D^D-IIX  D'''13"13.  Gesenius 
prefers  to  translate  this  "tatted  geese,"  refening 
the  word  to  the  root  T13,  "to  be  pure,"  because 
of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  bii*d.  He  gives  reasons 
for  believing  that  tlie  same  word  in  the  cognate 
languages  included  also  the  meaning  of  svMn. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  translated  *'  fowls"  is  most 
frequently  to:  Trereiud,  which  comprehends  all  kinds 
of  birds  (including  ravens,  Lulte  xii.  24J ;  but  in 
Kev,  xix.  17-21,  where  the  context  shows  that  birds 
of  prey  are  meant,  the  Greek  is  ra  6py€(0.  The 
same  distinction  is  obseiTed  in  the  Apocryphal 
writings  :  comp.  Jud.  xi.  7,  Ecclus,  xvii.  4,  xliii,  14. 
with  2  Mace.  xv.  33.  [W.  D.] 

FOX  (}?V^^,  shudl;  hKoi-K-hi).  Therootof  ^y-lK^ 
is  ?yE^',  "to  break  through,  to  make  hollow;"  and 
hence  its  application  to  the  fox,  which  burrows. 
The  tei'm  probably  in  its  use  by  the  Hebrews  in- 
cluded the  jackal  as  well  as  the  common  fox ;  for 
someof  the  passages  in  which  A.  V.  renders  it  "fos" 
suit  that  animal,  while  others  better  represent  the 
habits  of  the  jackal. 

The  fox  is  proverbially- fond  of  grapes,  and  a  very 
destructive  visitor  to  vineyards  (Cant.  ii.  15).  The 
proverbially  cunning  character  of  the  fox  is  alluded 
to  in  Ez.  xiii.  4,  and  Luke  xiii.  32,  where  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel  are  said  to  be  like  foxes  in  the  desert, 
and  where  our  Saviour  calls  Herod  "  that  fox." 
His  habit  of  bunowing  among  ruins  is  refen-ed  to  in 
Neh.  iv.  3  and  Lam.  v.  18  (see  also  Matt.  viii.  20). 
In  Judg,  XV.  4,  and  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  10,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  jackal  rather  than  the  fox  is  spoken  of. 
The  Rabbinical  writers  make  frequent  mention  of 
the  fox  and  his  habits.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  said, 
"  The  fox  does  not  die  from  being  under  the  earth ; 
he  is  used  to  it,  and  it  does  not  hurt  him."  And 
again,  "  He  has  gained  as  much  as  a  fox  in  a  ploughed 
held,"  i.  e.  nothing.  Another  proverb  relating  to 
him  is  this : 

"  If  the  fox  be  at  the  rudder, 
Speak  him  fairly,  '  My  dear  brother.'  " 
Both  the  fox  and  the  jackal  are  common  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  the  latter  name  being  probably  connected 
with  the  Heb.  shudl;  Fr.  chacal;  Genu,  sclmkal; 
Sanscr.  qrikdla,  crigdla. 

A  cmious  instance  of  a  not  unfrequent  error  in 
the  LXX.  will  be  found  in  1  K.  xx,  10,  whei-e 
sh'dlim,  foxes,  has  been  read  for  saUm,  handfuls, 
and  rendered  accordingly.  [W.  D.] 

FKANKINCENSE  (r\pb,  from  Jl^,  to  be 
white;  KijSavos,  Ex.  xxx.  34,  &c.,  and  Matt.  ii.  11 ; 
Xi^avwrSs,  1  Chr.  ix.  29  ;  Rev.  viii.  3,  N.  T.),  a 
vegetable  resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a  bitter 
taste,  used  for  the  pui-pose  of  sacrificial  fumigation 
(Ex.  xxx.  34-36).  It  is  obtained  by  successive  in- 
cisions in  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the  aj^bor  tliuris, 
the  fii-st  of  which  yields  the  purest  and  whitest  kind 
CnST  V,  \i^avov  Sia<pav^,  or  KaQap6v)  ;  while  the 
produce  of  the  after  incisions  is  spotted  with  yellow, 
and  as  it  becomes  old  loses  its  whiteness  altogether. 
The  Hebrews  imported  their  frankincense  fr'om 
Arabia  (Is.  Ix.  6  ;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  more  particulaidy 
from  Saba ;  but  it  is  remai'kable  that  at  present  the 
Arabian  Libanum,  or  Olibanum,  is  of  avery  infei'ior 
kind,  and  that  the  finest  frankincense  imported  into 
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Turkey  comes  through  Arabia  from  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  Arabian  plant  may  pos- 
sibly have  degenerate  1,  or  it  may  be  that  the  finest 
kind  was  always  procured  from  India,  as  it  certainly 
was  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides.  The  Arabs  call  the 
best  fraiii^inceuse  citndur,  with  which  compare  the 
Sanscrit  cimdiiru,  an  odorous  gum  which  is  stated 
by  the  Hindu  medical  writers  to  be  the  produce  of  a 
tree  called 'fi^a^/ac*  or  Salai.  This  tree  grows  on 
the  mountains  of  India,  and  is  described  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  who  calls  itthcBoswelliaserrata  (^Asiat. 
Bes.  ix.  p.  377,  8vo.  edit.). 

The  resin  itself  is  well  Icnown  ;  but  it  is  still  mi- 
certain  by  what  tree  it  is  produced.  Ancient  as 
well  as  modern  authors  vary  in  their  descriptions 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
consistent,  still  more  difficult  to  gain  a  botanical, 
idea  of  the  plant.  It  is  described  by  Theopbrastus 
as  attaining  tlie  height  of  about  .'S  ells,  having  many 
branches,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and  bark  like 
the  laurel ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  mentions  an- 
other description,  according  to  which  it  resembles 
the  mastiok-tree,  its  leaves  being  of  a  reddish 
colour  {Flist.  Plant,  ix.  4).  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (v.  41)  it  is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the 
Egyptian  hawthorn,  with  gold-yellow  leaves  like 
those  of  the  ujoat?.  The  diFficulty  was  rather  in- 
creased than  otherwise  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by  the 
importation  of  some  shoots  of  the  tree  itself,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  terehinthus  (xii.  31). 
Garcia  de  Horto  represents  it  as  low,  with  a  leaf 
like  that  of  the  mastick:  Ke  distinguishes  two  kinds, 
the  finer,  growing  on  the  mountains,  the  other 
dark,  and  of  an  inferior  quality  growing  on  the 
plains.  Chardin  says  that  the  frankincense  tree 
on  the  mountains  of  Caramania  resembles  a  large 
pear-tree.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Forskal,  and 
Niebuhr  could  learn  nothing  of  it  (^Trav.  p.  356). 
A  more  definite  notion  of  the  plant  might  possibly 
be  obtained  from  the  Thuia  occidentalis,  the  Ame- 
rican arbor  vitae,  or  Frankincense  tree.  But  at  any 
rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tree  which 
produces  the  Indian  frankincense,  and  which  in  all 
probability  supplied  Arabia  with  the  finer  kind 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  that  country,  is  the 
,  Boswellla  serrata  of  Roxburgh  (vid.  sUpr.)  ;  or 
Boiwellia  thurifera  of  Colebrooke.  Its  claims  have 
been  maintained  by  Colebrooke  against  the  Juni- 
perus  lycia  of  Linnaeus,  which  was  long  supposed 
to  be  the  true  frankincense  tree.  Colebrooke  shows, 
upon  the  testimony  of  French  botanists,  that  this 
tree,  which  grows  iu  the  South  of  France,  does  not 
yield  the  gum  in  question.  It  is  still  extremely 
doubtful  what  tree  produces  the  Arab.  Olibanum : 
Lamarck  proposes  the  Arayris  Gileadensis  ;  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  upon  inconclusive  evidence. 

The  Indian  Olibanum,  or  frankincense,  is  imported 
in  chests  and  caslts  from  Bombay,  as  a  regular 
article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  rites  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  ;  and  its  only 
medical  application  at  present  is  as  a  perfume  in 
sick  rooms.  The  Olibanum,  or  frankincense  used 
Jiy  the  Jews  in  the  temple  services,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  frankincense  of  commerce, 
which  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  Rnus 
abies,  or  Norway  spruce  fir,  and  resembles,  in  its 
nature  and  uses,  the  Burgundy  pitch  which  Is  ob- 
tained from  the  same  tree. 

From  Cant.  iv.  14,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
fmnkineenKG  triji^  grew  in  Palestine,  and  especially 
on  Mount  Lebanon.  The  connexion  between  the 
names,  however,  goes  for  nothing  (Lebonah,  Leba- 
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non) ;  the  word  may  be  used  for  aromatic  plants 
generally  (Ges.  Lex.)]  andtlie  rhetorical  flourishes 
of  Florus  (Epit.  iii.  6,  "  thuris  silvas"),  and  Au- 
sonius  (^Monosyl.  p.  110)  are  of  little  avail  against 
the  fact  that  tlie  tree  is  not  at  present  found  in  Piw 
lestine  (Cels.  lUerohot.  i.  p.  231ff. ;  Rosenm.  ^Z- 
terthumsk.  iv.  p.  153  fi.).  [T.  E.  B.] 

FROG.  The  mention  of  this  reptile  in  the  0,  T. 
is  confined  to  the  passage  in  Ex.  viii.  2-7,  &c.,  iu 
which  the  plague  of  frogs  is  described,  and  to  the 
two  allusions  to  that  event  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  cv.  30. 
The  term  also  occurs  in  Wisd.  xix.  10  in  reference 
to  the  same  event.  The  Heb.  word  is  VTlDV 
wluch  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  ^drpaxoSf  Vulg, 
rana.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  occurs  once  only 
m  Rev.  xvi.  13,  "three  unclean  spirits  like 
frogs."  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  animal 
meant.  Many  .species  of  frogs  are  found  in  Egypt, 
but  the  most  common  is  the  Mana  punctata,  the 
dotted  Egyptian  frog,  which  is  of  ash  colour  with 
green  spots,  the  feet  being  marked  with  transverse 
bands,  and  the  toes  separated  to  half  their  length. 
(See  KaTisch  on  Ex.  l.  c.)  Gesenius  derives  the 
Heb.  noun  from  "IDV,  "  to  leap,*'  and  the  Arab. 

cl^,  "marsh,"  i.  e.  "  leaping  in   the  mai-sh." 

Gesenius  queries  whether  we  may  not  trace  $d- 
rpaxos  to  the  Heb.  root — throwing  away  If,  and 
transposing  the  "1  and  ^,  so  as  to  get  the  foitn 

V"n&.  [w.  D.] 

FRONTLETS,      or      PHYLACTERIES 

(niBDID,  Ex.  xiii.  16  ;  Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18 ;  the 
only  three  passages  of  the  0.  T,  iu  which  the  word 
occurs ;  LXX.  ka'aKevrd ;  N.  T.  ^uAa/fT^pta, 
Matt,  xxiii.  5;  the  modem  Jews  called  them  Te- 
phillin,  l^p^QJ^,  a  word  not  found  in  the  Bible, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  'Talm.  s.  v.).  These  "  frontlets"  or 
*'  phylacteries"  were  strips  of  parchment,  on  which 
were  written  four  passages  of  Scripture  (Ex.  xiii. 
2-10,  11-17  ;  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  13-22)  in  an  ink  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  They  weie  then  rolled  up 
in  a  case  of  black  calfskin,  which  was  attached  to  a 
stiifer  piece  of  leather,  having  a  thong  one  finger 
broad,  and  one  and  a  half  cubits  long.  "  They  were 
placed  at  the  bend  of 
tlie  left  arm,  and  after 
the  thong  had  made  a 
little  knot  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  "f,  it  was 
wound  about  the  ann 
in  a  spiral  line,  which 
ended  at  the  top  of  the 
middle  iinger.  '  This 
was  called  "  the  TepliU- 
lah  on  the  arm,"  and 
the  leather  case  contained 
only  one  cell,  the  pas- 
sages being  written  on  a 
single  piece  of  parch- 
ment, with  thin  lines 
ruled  between  (Good- 
wyn,  Mos.  ^  Aar.  1. 
X.  2159).  Those  worn 
on  the  forehead  were 
written  on  four  strips  of 
parchment  (which  might 
not  bo  of  any  hide  except  cow's  hide,  Norh^  Bramm. 
und  Rahb.  p.  211;  comp.  Hesych.  s.  «.  Ski/Wktj 
^TTiKovpia),  and  put  into  four  little  colls  within  a 
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Bquare  case,  on  which  the  letter  ^  was  written; 
the  three  points  of  the  E^  being  "  an  emblem  of 
the  heavenly  Fatheis,  Jehovah  our  Lord  Je- 
hovah" (Zohar.  fol.  54,  col,  2).  The  square  had 
two  thongs  (niyV^),  on  which  Hebrew  letters 
were  inscribed ;  these  were  passed  round  the 
head,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  T 
piissed  over  the  breast.  This  phylactery  was  called 
"  the  Tephillah  on  the  head,"  and  was  worn  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  (Leo  of  Modena,  Ceremonies 
of  the  Jcics,  i.  11.  u,  4;  Calmet,  s.v.  Phylactery  ; 
Otho,  Lex.  Rahhin.  p.  656). 

The  derivation  of  HISDID  is  uncertain.   Gesenius 

T  . 

derives  it  by  contraction  from  HIDDSD  {Thes. 
548).  The  Rabbinic  name  ]v''Bri  comes  from 
n?Qn,  "  a  prayer,"  because  they  were  worn  during 
prayer,  and  were  supposed  to  typify  the  sincerity 
of  the  worshipper ;  hence  they  were  bound  on  the 
left  wrist  {Gem.  Eruvin.  95.  2  ;  Otho,  I.  c. ;  Buxt. 
Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.).  In  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  only,  they 
are  called  ^v\aKT7}pia,  either  because  they  tended 
to  promote  observance  of  the  law  (del  (ivr\ii7]V 
cx^ttf  rod  &€ov.  Just.  i\Iart.  Ifial.  c.  Tryph.  p. 
205,  for  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders  the 
word  by  Denkzettel) ;  or  from  the  use  of  them  as 
amulets  (Lat.  Praebia,  Gk.  TrepiaTrra,  Grotius  ad 
Matt,  xxiii.  5).  ^vXaKT^piov  is  the  ordinary  Greek 
word  for  an  amulet  (Plut.  ii.  378.  B,  where  (pv\. 
=  the  Roman  Bulla),  and  is  used  apparently  with 
this  meaning  by  a  Greek  translator,  Ez.  xiii.  18 
for  ninD3,  cushions  (Rosenm tiller,  Schol.  ad  loc. 
i.;  Schleusner,  Lex.  in  N.  T.).  That  phylac- 
teries were  used  as  amulets  is  certain,  and  was 
veiy  natural  (Tai'g.  ad  Cant.  Aaii.  3;  Barto- 
locG.  Pibl.  Pah.  i.  576 ;  Winer,  s.  vv.  Amu- 
lete,  Phylakterien) .  Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii. 
5)  says  they  were  thus  used  in  his  day  by  the 
Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Indians,  and  condemns 
cei-tain  Christian  "  mulierculae "  for  similarly 
using  the  gospels  (*'  parvula  evangelia,"  $i0\ia 
fxiKpk,  Chrys.)  as  iv^pLfk^jifxara,  especially  the  Proem, 
to  St.  John  (comp.  Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Matt.  73). 
The  Koiun  and  other  sacred  books  are  applied  to 
the  same  purpose  to  this  day  (Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient,  i.  8,  p.  301,  de  numinis  Orient,  xvii.  sq. ; 
"  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Hhegabs  is  a  Mooshaf, 
or  copy  of  the  Koran,"  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  338). 
Scaliger  even  supposes  that  phylacteries  were  de- 
signed to  supersede  those  amulets,  the  use  of  which 
had  been  already  learnt  by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 
[Amulets.]  There  was  a  spurious  book  called 
Phylact.  Angelorum,  where  Pope  Gelasius  evidently 
understood  the  word  to  mean  "  amulets,"  for  he  re- 
marks that  Phylacteria  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  devils.  In  this  sense  they  were  expressly  for- 
bidden by  Pope  Gregory  ("  Si  quis  .  .  .  phylacteriis 
usus  fuei'it,  anathema  sit,"  Sixt.  Senensis,  Pibl. 
Sanct.  p.  92;  comp.  Can.  36.  Concil.  Laod.). 

The  LXX.  rendering  a(ra\€tyrd  (Aquil.  ariyaKTo) 
must  allude  to  their  being  tightly  bound  on  the 
forehead  and  wj-ist  during  prayer.  Petit  ( Var. 
Lectt.  ii.  3")  would  read  a^aXevrd  (h.  e.  appensa, 
alSo7a  i-rrl  airorpoTr-p  ?  Schleusner,  Thes.  s.  v. 
affaX.),  but  he  is  amply  refuted  by  Spencer  {de 
Legg.  Pit,  iv.  2,  p.  1210)  and  Witsius  (Aegypt. 
ii.  9,  §11).  Jerome  calls  them  Pittaciola  (al. 
Pictat.)  a  name  which  tolerably  expresses  their 
purpose  (ForceUini,  Lex,  s.  v.). 

The  expression  "they  make  broad  their  phy- 
lacteries '*  (Tr\aTiiyov(Ti  ra  ^v\.  avrwv.  Matt,  xxiii, 
5)  refers  not   so  much  to  the  phylactery   itself, 
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which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  prescribed  breadth, 
as  to  the  case  (ilV^Vp)  in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees  (among  their  other 
pretentious  customs,  Mai'k  vii.  3,  4 ;  Luke  v.  33, 
&c.)  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could  (Reknd, 
Antiq.  ii.  9,  15).  Misled  probably  by  the  term 
■nKar\}vov<n,,  and  by  the  mention  of  the  nV''V,  or 
fringe  (Num.  xv.  38,  KXcDc/ia  vaKivBivov  ^ttI  tol 
KptiffTTeSarSivtrTcpvyiwu.  LXX.)  in  connexion  with 
them,  Epiphanius  says  that  they  were  TrkdTea  a"f}- 
fxara  Ttopipvpas,  like  the  Roman  laticlave,  or  the 
stripes  on  a  Dalmatic  {rcc  5^  <T'f}(MaTa  rris  irop- 
^vpas  <pv\aKT-f)pia  ei(t>6acny  oi  TjKpi^wfjievoL  /le- 
TOPQfxdC^iv,  c.  Haer.  i.  33  ;  Sixt.  Sen.  /.  c).  He 
says  that ,  these  purple  stripes  were  worn  by  the 
Pharisees  with  fringes,  and  four  pomegranates,  that 
no  one  might  touch  them,  and  hence  he  derives 
their  name  (Reland,  Ant.  ii.  9,  15).  But  that 
this  is  an  error  is  clearly  shown  by  Scaliger  {Elench. 
Trihoer.  viii.  p.  66,  sq.).  It  is  said  that  the  Pha- 
risees wore  them  always,  whereas  the  common 
people  only  used  them  at  prayers,  because  they 
were  considered  to  be  even  holier  than  the  V''V,  or 
golden  plate,  on  the  priest's  tiara  (Ex.  xxviii.  36) 
since  that  had  the  sacred  name  once  engraved,  but 
in  each  of  the  Tephillin  the  tetragi'ammaton  re- 
cuiTcd  twenty-three  times  (Carpzov.  App.  Critic. 
196).  Again  the  Pharisees  wore  the  Tephillah 
above  the  elbow,  but  the  Sadducees  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand  (Goodwyn,  /.  c).  The  modern  Jews 
only  wear  them  at  morning  prayere,  and  some- 
times at  noon  (Leo  of  Modena,  I.  c). 

In  our  Lord's  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews, 
except  the  Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Boys, 
when  (at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day)  they 
became  mVD  ^^3  (sons  of  the  commandments), 
were  bound  to  weai'  them  (Baba  Berac.  fol.  22.  1.  in 
GlossS),  and  therefore  they  may  have  been  used  even 
by  our  Lord,  as  he  merely  discountenanced  their 
abuse.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Scaliger  {I.  c), 
and  led  to  a  somewhat  idle  controversy.  Lightfoot 
(Ilor.  Hehr.  ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  and  Otho  {Lex. 
Pah.  p.  656)  agi-ee  with  Scaliger,  but  Carpzov 
{I.  c.)  and  others  strongly  deny  it,  fi-om  a  beUef 
that  the  entire  use  of  phylacteries  arose  fi'om  an 
error. 

The  Karaites  explained  Deut,  vj.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9, 
&LQ..  as  a.  figurative  command  to  remember  the  law 
(Reland,  Ant.  p.  132),  as  is  certainly  the  case  in 
similar  passages  (Prov.  iii.  3,  vi.  21,  vii.  3 ;  Cant. 
viii.  6,&c.).  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  scope  of 
these  injunctions  favours  the  Karaite  intei"pretation, 
and  in  Ex.  xiii.  9  the  word  is  not  HISD'^D,  but 
P")3t  "a  memorial"  (Gerhardus  on  Deut.  vi.  S; 
Edzardus  on  Berachoth.  i.  209 ;  Heidanus,  de  Orig. 
Erroris,  viii.  B.  6;  Schottgen,  Sbr.  Hehr.  i.  199; 
Rosenmiiller,  ad  loc. ;  Hengstenberg,  Pent.  i. 
458).  Considering  too  the  nature  of  the  passages 
inscribed  on  the  phylacteries  (by  no  means  the 
most  important  in  the  Pentateuch — for  the  Fathers 
are  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Decalogue  was  used 
in  this  way,  Jer.  I.  c. ;  Chrysost.  I.  c. ;  Theophyl. 
ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  and  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
trace  whatever  of  their  use  before  the  exile  (during 
which  time  the  Jews  probably  learnt  the  practice 
of  wearing  them  from  the  Babylonians),  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  precepts  (Deut.  vi. 
8  ;  Ex.  xii.  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  Law.  But 
the  figurative  language  in  which  this  duty  was 
urged  upon  them  was  mistaken  for  a  literal  com- 
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inand.  An  additional-  argument  against  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  direction  is  the  dangerous  abusF 
to  whicli  it  was  immediately  liable.  Indeed  such 
nn  observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  intention 
of  it,  by  substituting  an  outward  ceremony  for  an 
inwai'd  remembi'auce.  We  have  a  specimen  of  this 
in  the  curious  literalism  of  Kimchi's  Comment  on 
Ps.  i.  2.  Starting  the  objection  that  it  is  impossible 
to  meditate  in  God's  law  day  and  niglit,  because  of 
sleep,  domestic  cares,  &c.,  he  answers  that  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to  wear  Tephillhi  I 

lu  spite  of  these  considerations,  Justin  {J>iid.  c. 
Trifph.  /. c.),Chrysostom,  Euthymius,Theophylact, 
and  many  moderns  (Baumgavten,  Comm.  i.  479; 
Winer,  s.v.  Phylact.)  prefer  the  literal  meaning. 
It  rests  therefore  with  them  to  account  for  tlie  entire 
absence  of  all  allusion  to  phylacteries  in  the  0.  T. 
The  passages  in  Proverbs  (v.  supra)  contain  no  such 
reference,  and  in  Ez.  xxiv.  17  INS  means  not  a 
Phylactery  (as  Jarchi  says),  but  a  turban. 
[Crowns.]     (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1089.) 

The  Rabbis  have  many  rules  about  their  use. 
They  were  not  worn  on  Sabbaths  or  other  sacred 
days,  because  those  days  were  themselves  a  sign  or 
pledge  (mS),  and  required  no  further  memorial 
(Zohar,  fol.  236  ;  Reland,  L  c).  They  must  be  read 
standing  in  the  morning  (when  bltie  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  green),  but  in  the  evening  (at  sun- 
set) they  might  be  read  sitting.  In  times  of  perse- 
cution a  red  thread  was  worn  instead  (Munster,  de 
praec.  affirm.  ;  comp.  Josh.  ii.  18).  Both  hands 
were  to  be  used,  if  possible,  in  writing  them.  The 
leather  must  have  no  hole  in  it.  A  single  blot  did 
not  signify  if  an  uneducated  boy  could  read  the  word. 
At  the  top  of  the  parchment  no  more  room  must  be 

left  tlian  would  suffice  for  the  letter  7,  but  at  the 
bottom  there  might  be  room  even  for  p  or  ^.  A 
man,  when  wearing  the  TcphiUin,  must  not  approach 
within  four  cubits  of  a  cemetery  (Sixt.  Senensis,  I.  c). 
He  who  has  a  taste  for  further  frivolities  (which 
yet  are  deeply  interesting  as  illustrative  of  a  priestly 
superstition)  may  find  them  in  Lightfoot  (^Hor. 
Heh.  ad  loc),  Schbttgen,  Otho  (_Lex.  Rah.  s.v.), 
and  in  the  Mishna— especially  in  the  treatise  .called 
Hosh  Hashannh. 

The  Rabbis  even  declai-ed  that  God  wore  them, 
arguing  from  Is.  Ixii.  8  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  ;  Is.  xlix. 
16.  Perhaps  this  was  a  pious  fraud  to  inculcate 
their  use  ;  or  it  may  have  had  some  mystic  mean- 
ing (Zohar,  pt,  ii.  fol.  2;  Carpzov.  I.e.). 

Josephus  gives  their  general  significance  (yl»i.  iv. 
8,  §13.  Sis  irepL^KeTrrhv  TrauraxoOev  rii  Trepi 
abrobs  'irp6dv/j.ov  rod  &eov).  They  were  supposed 
to  save  from  the  devil  (Targ.  ad  Cant.  viii.  3)  and 
from  sin  (Hottmger,  Jur.  flobr.  Lecj.  xx.  p.  29), 
and  they  were  used  for  oaths ;  but  the  Rabbis  dis- 
approved the  applicntinn  of  them  to  charm  wounds, 
or  lull  children  to  sleep  (Id.  Leg.  253;  Maimon. 
(hi  fdol.  ii.).  He  who  wore  tliem  was  supposed  to 
prolong  his  days  (Is.  xxxviii.  16),  but  he  who  did 
not,  was  doomed  to  perdition,  since  he  thereby  broke 
eight  affirmative  precepts  (Maimon.  TephiL  iv.  26). 

On  the  analogous  practice  alluded  to  in  Kev.  xiii. 
16j  xiv.  1,  see  ForiiIIIEAD. 

Besides  the  authors  already  quoted  (Sixt.  Senensis, 
Reland,  (Jtiui,  Lightfoot,  Scbottgen,  ('arpzov,  Hot- 
tiiigor,  Ooodvvyn,  RosenmiAllor,,&c.),  see  the  fol- 
lowing, to  whom  they  refer :  Maimonides,  Tephillin ; 
Wagensiiil  in  Sntn,  cap.  ii.  397-418;  Surenhusius, 
Mishna  ad  Tract.  Bei-acoth,  pp.  8,  9;  Beck,  de 
Jii/i'icoi-um  lii/ainndis  precatiois,  and  de  nsu  Phy- 
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lact,  (1679);  Basnage,  Hist,  dos  Juifs,  v.  xii.  12 
sq. ;  Braunius,  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  p.  7  sq.;  Buxtorf, 
Si/nag.  Jud.  p.  170  sq. ;  Ugolini,  Thes.  torn.  xxi. ; 
do  usiL  phylact.  There  is  in  this  Intti'r  work  much 
further  information,  but  we  have  inserted  all  that 
seemed  interesting.  [F.  W.  F,] 

FULLER  (Dlb,  from  033,  tread,  Gesen.  p. 
G,"")?  ;  yt/a(f>e^S',  fidlo).  The  trade  of  the  fullers, 
so  far  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears  to 
have  consisted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  them.  The  use  of  white  garments,  and 
also  the  feeling  resperting  their  use  for  festal  and 
religious  purposes,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing piissages :— EccL  ix.  8;  Dan.  vii,  9;  Is. 
IxiY.  6;  Zech.  iii.  3,  5;  2  Sam.  vi.  14;  1  Chr. 
XV.  27;  Mark  ix.  3;  Rev.  iv.  4,  vi.  11,  vii.  9; 
Mishna,  Taanith,  iv.  8  ;  see  also  Stat.  ^'ilv.  i.  2, 
237  ;  Ovid.  Fa^t.  i.  79;  Claudian,  de  Laud.  Stil. 
iii.  289.  This  branch  of  the  trade  was  perhaps  ex- 
ercised by  other  persons  than  those  who  carded  the 
wool  and  smoothed  the  cloth  when  woven  (Mishna, 
Bava  hama,  i.  x.  10).  In  applying  the  marks 
used  to  distinguish  cloths  sent  to  be  cleansed,  fullers 
were  desired  to  be  careful  to  avoid  the  mixtures 
forbidden  by  the  Law  (Lev.  xix.  1 9  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11 ; 
Mishna,  Massec.  Citaim.  ix.  10). 

The  process  of  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  consisted  in  treading  or  stamping  on  the 
garments  with  the  feet  or  with  bats  in  tubs  of 
water,  in  which  some  alkaline  substance  answering 
tlip  purpose  of  soap  had  been  dissolved  (Gesen. 
Thes.  1261,  7J1 ;  Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inventions y 
ii.  94,  95,  Bohn).  The  substances  used  for  this 
pm'pose  which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  "1113 
nitre,  vtrpop,  .nitrum  (Gesen.  p.  930  ;  Prov.  xxv. 
20;  Jer.  ii.  22),  iuid  HHS,  soap,  irola,  herha 
fidlonum,  herha  horith  (Gesen.  p.  24i! ;  Mai.  iii.  2). 
Nitre  is  found  in  Egypt  and  in  Syiia,  and  vegetable 
alkali  was  also  obtained  there  from  the  ashes  of 
certain  plants,  pi-obably  Salsola  kali  (Gesen.  246; 
Plin.  xxxi.  10,  46;  Hasselquist,  275;  Burclt- 
hardt,  Syria,  214).  The  juice  also  of  some  sapo- 
naceous plant,  perhaps  Gypsaphila  struthium,  or 
Saponaria  officinalis,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  water  for  the  like  pur[>ose,  and  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  soap  of  Scripture. 
Other  substances  also  are  mentioned  as  being  om^ 
ployed  in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  alkali, 
seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro- 
cess, as  urine  and  chalk,  creta  chnolin,  and  bean- 
water,  i.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  wiitcr  (Mishna, 
Shabh.  ix.  5;  Niddah,  ix.  6).  Urine,  both  of  men 
and  of  animals,  was  regularly  collected  at  Rome 
lor  cleansing  cloths  (Plin.  xxxviii.  6,  8;  Atlien. 
xi.  p.  484;  Mart.  ix.  93;  Plautus,  Astn.  v.  2, 
57),  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in 
the  fullers'  trade  at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested 
the  coarse  taunt  of  Uabshakoh,  during  his  inteiTiew 
with  the  deputies  of  Hezekiah  in  the  highway  of 
the  Fullers'  Field  (2  K.  xviii.  27),  but  Schoettgen 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  made  use  of  it 
in  fulling  {Antiq.  full.  §9).  The  process  of  whiten- 
ing garments  was  performed  by  rubbing  into  them 
chalk  or  earth  of  some  kind.  Creta  Cimolia  (Cirao- 
lite)  was  probably  the  earth  most  -frequently  used. 
The  whitest  sort  of  earth  for  this  pm-pose  is  a  wliite 
potter's  clay  or  marl,  with  which  the  poor  at  Rome 
rubbed  theii-  clothes  on  festival  days  to  make  them 
appear   brigliter    (Plin.    xxxi.    10,    §118,    xxxv. 
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17).     SulpKur,  which  was  used  at  Rome  for  dis- i  bakei-'s  oven,  which   is   d^cribed  under  Bread, 


charging  positive  colour,  wiis  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  Palestine,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  used  in  the  fullers'  trade. 


Egj'piian  Fuller. 

The  trade  of  the  fullers,  as  cimsing  offensive 
smells,  and  also  as  requiring  space  for  drying 
clothes ,  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Jeru- 
salem outside  the  city,  and  from  them  a  field,  a 
-  monument, ,  and  also  a  spiing  (En-rogel),  to  have 
derived  their  names  (Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inv.  ii. 
92, 106,  Bohn ;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  FULLO  ;  Winer, 
s.v.  Walker;  Wilkinson,  abridgm.  ii.  106,  Said- 
schiitz,  i.  3,  14,  32,  ii.  14,  6  ;  Schoettgen,  Antiq. 
fuUoniae).     [Handicraft.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

FULLER'S  FIELD,  THE  (Dlb  pTlb ; 
aypos  Tov  yvafp^casj  or  /cj/a(/)ea;v ;  ager  ficUonis), 
a  spot  near  Jerasalem  (2  K.  xviii.  17 ;  Is.  xxxvi. 
2,  ™.  3)  so  close  to  the  walls  that  a  pei-son  speak- 
ing from  there  could  be  heard  on  them  (2  IC.  xviii. 
17,  26).  It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in 
these  passages,  as  giving  its  name  to  a  "  highway  " 
(n?DD=an  embanked  road,  Gesen.  Thes.  957  &), 
"in"  (a)  or  "on"  ("pN,  A.  V.  "  in  "),  which  high- 
way was  the  "conduit  of  the  upper  pool."  The 
"end**-(riVp)  of  the  conduit,  whatever  that  was, 
appears  to  have  been  close  to  the  road  (Is.  vii.  3). 
One  resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jerusalem  would  seem 
to  have  been  below  the  city  on  the  south-east 
side.  [En-rogel.]  But  Kabshalceh  and  his  "  great 
host"  can  hardly  have  approached  in  that  direction. 
They  must  have  come  from  the  north — the  only 
accessible  side  for  any  body  of  people—  as  is  cer- 
tainly indicated  by  the  route  traced  in  Is.  x.  28-32 
[Gibeah]  ;  and  the  Fuller's  Field  was  therefore, 
to  judge  from  this  circumstance,  on  the  table-land 
on  the  noi'thern  side  of  the  city.  The  '*  pool "  and 
the  "  conduit"  would  be  suHicient  reasons  for  the 
presence  of  the  fullers.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Rahshakeh  and  his  companions  may  have  left  the 
army  and  advanced  along  the  east  side  of  Mount 
Moriah  to  En-rogel,  to  a  convenient  place  under 
the  temple  walls  for  speaking. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  this  spot,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Sadeh,  "  fiekl,"  is  a  tei-m 
almost  Invariably  confined  to  cultivated  arable- 
land,  as  opposed  to  um'eclaimed  ground.  [Jeru- 
salem.] [G.] 

FUNERALS.     [Burial.] 

FURLONG.    [Measures.] 

FURNACE.  Vaiious  kinds  of  funiaces  arc 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  (1.)  "I-ISJ^  is  so  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  in  Gen,  xv.  17  ;  Is.  xxxi.  9;  Neh.  iii. 
11,  xii.  38.     Generally  the  word  applies  to  the 


and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  "  tower  of  the 
furnaces"  in  Neh.  should  be  rendered  "toWer  of 
the  ovens."  In  Gen.  xv.  and  Is.  xxxi.  it  is  used  in 
a  more  general  sense.  (2.)  |E^33 
a  smelting  or  calcining  furnace  (Gen, 
xix.  28;  Ex.  ix.  8,  10,  xix.  18), 
especially  a  lime-kiln,  the  use  of 
wliich  was  evidently  well  known  to 
the  Hebrews  (Is.  xxxiii.  12  ;■  Am. 
ii.  1).  (3.)  >13,  a  refining  furnace 
(Prov.  xvii,  3,  xxvii.  21;  Ez.  xxii. 
18  ff.),  metaphorically  applied  to  a 
state  of  trial  (Deut.  iv.  20;  1  K. 
viii.  51  ;  Is.  xlviii.  10  ;  Jer.  xi.  4). 
The  foiTQ  of  it  was  probably  similar 
to  the  one  used  in  Egypt,  which  is 
figured  below.  (4.)  I'lflK,  a  large 
furnace  built  like  a  brick-kiln,  with 
an  opening  at  the  top  to  cast  in  the  materials 
(Dan.  iii.  22,  23),  and  a  door  at  the  ground  by 
which  the  metal  might  be  extracted  (v.  26),  The 
Roman  foniax,  as  represented  in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p, 
546,  gives  an  idea  of  the  Persian  Attun.  The 
Persians    were   in  the  habit  of  using  the  furaace 


—An  Egyptian  blowing  the  fire  for  melting  gold. 

(Wilkinson.) 


as  a  means  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  (Dan, 
?.  c. ;  Jer.  xxix,  22  ;  2  Mac€.  vii.  5  ;  Hos.  vii.  7). 
A  pai-allel  case  is  mentioned  by  Chardin  (  Voyage 
en  Perse,  iv.  276),  two  ovens  having  been  kept 
ready  heated  for  a  whole  month  to  tlirow  in  any 
corn-dealers  who  raised  the  price  of  com.  (5.) 
The  potter's  furnace  (Ecclus.  xxvii.  5  ;  xxxviii.  30), 
which  resembles  a  chimney  in  shape,  and  was  about 
five  or  six  feet  high,  as  represented  below.    (6,)  The 
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TIlc  Kf^yptian  Putter's  l-'iiniace.     (_Wilkin8on.) 

blacksmith's  furnace  (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28).  TheGreek 
Kd/j.ivos,  which  is  applied  to  the  two  latter,  also  de- 
scribes the  calcining  furnace  (Xen.  Vectig.  iv.  49). 
It  is  metaphorically  used  in  the  N.  T.  in  this  sense 
(Rev.  i.  15,  ix.  2),  and  in  Matt,  xiii,  42,  with  an 
especial  reference  to  Dan,  iii.  6.  [W.  L.  B.] 
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GA'AL  (7^3,  Tadk;  Joseph.  Tad\7]s;  Gaal), 
son  of  Ebed,  aided  the  Shecheniites  in  then- 
rebellion  against  Abiraelech  (Judg.  ix. ;  Joseph, 
Ant.  V.  7,  §§3,  4).  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Shechem,  nor  specially  interested 
in  the  revolution,  but  rather  one  of  a  class  of 
condottieri,  who  at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  would 
be  willing  to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Josephus  calls  hini  rh  tuv  kp-x^vTOiV, 
a  term  which  scarcely  designates  any  special  office, 
as  iu  the  case  of  Zebul  (tup  '2,iKifiiTcov  6px^^' 
Joseph.  L  c.) ;  more  probably  it  has  refi^rence  to 
the  headship  of  his  family  (Judg.  ix.  26  ;  Joseph. 
I.  c.)j  and  the  command  of  a  body  of  men-at-ai"ms, 
who  seem  to  have  been  permanently  attached  to 
his  service  {ffhy  dirKlraiS  xal  (rvyyep^ffi,  Joseph.). 
His  appeal  to  ante-Israel itish  traditions  (Judg;  ix. 
28),  together  with  the  re-establishment  of  idolatry 
"  at  Shechem,  shows  that  the  movement  in  which  he 
took  part  was  a  jeactionary  one,  and  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  of  a  combination  of  the  aborigines 
with  the  idolatrous  Israelites  against  the  iconoclastic 
family  of  Gideon  as  represented  by  Abimelech. 
The  ambitious  designs  of  Gaal,  who  seems  to  have 
aspired  to  the  supreme  command,  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  Zebul,  who  recalled  Abimelech,  and 
procured  the  expulsion  of  Gaal  from  the  city  upon 
a  charge  of  cowardice.  [T.  E.  B.] 

GA'ASH  (E^yil  =  earthquake  ;  Tads,  once  Ta- 
Kadb  ;  Gaas).  On  the  north  side  of  "  the  hill  of 
Gaash"  (accurately  "Mount  G.'*  'r~\n),  in  the 

district  of"  Mount  Ephraim,"  was  Timnath-serach, 
or  Timnath-cheres,  the  city  wliich  at  his  request 
Wiis  given  by  th-e  nation  to  Joshua;  where  he  resided, 
and  where  at  last  he  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  30  ; 
Judg.  ii.  9;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  49,  50).  We  only 
hear  of  it  again  incidentally  as  the  native  place  of 
one  of  David's  guard,  "  Hiddai,  or  Huraij  of  the 
brooks  (the  toiTent  -  beds  or  wadys,  vHJ)  of 
Gaash" — the  "  ton*ents  of  the  earthquake  "  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  30 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  32).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
the  name  is  mentioned  {Onom.  "  Gaas"),  but  evi- 
dently without  any  knowledge  of  the  place  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  recognized  by  any  more 
modern  traveller  in  Palestine.  [G.] 

GA'BA(V55  ;  tapad,raL^d\,rafia((>y',  Gabee, 
Gaboa,  Geba).  The  same  name  as  Geba,,  but  with 
the  vowel  sound  made  broader,  according  to  Hebrew 
custom,  because  of  its  occurrence  at  the  end  of  a 
clause  or  sentence.  It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  Josh, 
xviii.  24;  Ezr.  ii.  26;  Neh.  vii.  30:  but  in  the 
Hebrew  also  in  2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  8  ;  Neh. 
xi.  31.     [Gabdes.] 

GABAEL  {TaMXy  LXX;  ;  Ta^ua^X,  Cod. 
Alex. ;  Vet.  Lat.  Gababel  [Tob.  i.  1]  ;  Vulg.  Ga- 
belixs.     X.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

2.  A  poor  Jew  (Tob.  i.  17,  Vulg.)  of  "  Rages  in 
Media,"  to  whom  Tobias  lent  {sub  chirographo  dedit, 
Vulg.)  ten  talents  of  silver,  which  Gabael  after- 
wards faithfully  restored  to  Tobias  in  the  time  of 
Tobit's  distress  (Tob.  i.  14,  iv.  1,  20,  v.  6,  ix., 
X.  2).     [Gabrias.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

GABATHA  {Bagatha),  Esth.  xii.  1.     [BiG- 

TIIAN.] 
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GAB'BAI  ('35  ;  T-n^e ;  Gebbat),  apparently 
the  head  of  an  important  family  of  Benjamin  resi- 
dent at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  8). 

GAB'BATHA  (raj8i8a05  ;  Gabhatha.)  The 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  appellation  of  a  place  also  called 
"Pavement"  {XidStrrpajTov),  where  the  judgmentr- 
seat  or  bema  {^7Jfi,a)  was  planted,  from  his  place  on 
which  Pilate  delivered  om-  Lord  to  death  (John 
six.  13).  The  name,  and  the  incident  which  leads 
to  the  mention  of  the  name,  occur  nowhere  but  in 
this  passage  of  St.  John.  The  place  was  outside 
the  practorium  (A.  V.  judgment-hall),  for  Pilate 
brought  Jesus  forth  from  thence  to  it. 

It  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot  (Exerc.  on  St.  John, 
ad  he.)  that  the  word  is  derived  from  33,  a  surface, 
in  which  case  Gabbatha  would  be  a  mere  translation 
of  \id6(TTpa}Toy.  There  was  a  room  in  the  Temple 
in  which  the  Sanhedrin  sate,  and  which  was  called 
Gazith,  because  it  was  paved  with  smooth  and  square 
flags  (n''p) ;  and  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Pilate 
may  on' this  occasion  have  delivei-ed  his  judgment 
in  that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  St.  John,  who,  in  other  instances,  gives 
the  Hebrew  name  as  that  properly  belonging  to  the 
place,  not  as  a  mere  translation  of  a  Greek  one. 
Besides,  Pilate  evidently  spoke  from  the  bema — the 
regular  seat  of  justice — and  this  in  an  impoitant 
place  like  Jerusdem  would  be  in  a  fixed  spot.  Be- 
sides, the  Praetorium,  a  Roman  residence  with  the 
iclolatrous  emblems,  could  not  have  been  within  the 
Temple.  The  word  is  more  probably  Chaldee, 
Xn23,  from  an  ancient  root  signifying  height  or 
roundness — the  root  of  the  Hebrew  word  Gibeah, 
which  is  the  common  term  in  the  0.  T.  for  a  bald 
rounded  hill,  or  elevation  of  moderate  height.  In 
this  case  Gabbatha  designated  the  elevated  Bema ; 
and  the  "pavement"  was  possibly  some  mosaic, or 
tessellated  work,  either  forming  the  bema  itself,  or 
the  flooring  of  the  coui-t  immediately  roimd  it — 
perhaps  some  such  work  m  that  which  we  are  told 
by  Suetonius  {Caesar,  46)  Julius  Caesar  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  with  him  on  his  expeditions,  in 
order  to  gi\'e  the  Bema  or  Tribunal  its  necessary 
conventional  elevation.  [G,] 

GAB'DES  (rajS^^y,  both  MSS.  ;  Gahea), 
1  Esd.  v.  20.     [Gaba.] 

GA'BRI  AS  {Tafiplas,  LXX. ;  Taipei,  Cod.  F.  A. ; 
i.  e.  rT'T^Jl,  the  man  of  Jehovah),  accoi'ding  to  the 
present  text  of  the  LXX.  the  brother  of  Gabael,  the 
creditor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  14),  though  in  another 
place  (Tob.  ir.  20,  rtp  rod  Ta^pla;  cf.  Fritzsche, 
ad  loc.)  he  is  described  as  his  father.  The  readings' 
throughout  are  very  uncei-tain,  and  in  the  versions 
the  names  are  strangely  confused.  It  is  an  obvious 
correction  to  suppose  that  Va^a'fjKcp  r^  &SeA^^ 
T(^  Ta^pla  should  be  read  in  i.  14,  as  is  in  fact 
suggested  by  Cod.  F.  A.,  Va^'hKtf  .  .  .  t^  a;5.  t^ 
Tafipei.  The  misunderstanding  of  t^  &Se\^^  (cf. 
Tob.  i.  10,  10,  &G.)  naturally  occasioned  the  omis- 
sion of  the  article.  The  old  Latin  has,  Gabelo  fratri 
meofilio  Gabahel;  and  so  also  iv.  20.  [B.  F.  W.] 

GABRIEL  ('psmi,  '*raan  of  God;"  Ta- 
jSpi^A,  LXX.  and  N.  T.j.  The  word,  which  is  not 
in  itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  description  of  the 
angelic  office,  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title,  in 
Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21,  and  in  Luke  i.  19,  26.  (It  is 
also  added  in  the  Tai-gums  as  a  gloss  on  some  other 
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passages  of  the  0.  T.)  In  the  ordinary  tmditiona, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  Gabriel  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  arcliangels.  In  Scripture,  he  is  set  forth 
only  as  the  representative  of  the  angelic  nature,  not 
in  its  dignity  or  power  of  contending  against  evil 
[Michael],  but  in  its  ministration  of  comfort  and 
sympathy  to  man.  Thus  his  mission  to  DaniiU  is 
to  interpi'et  in  plain  words  the  vision  of  the  ram 
and  the  he-goat,  and  to  comfort  him  after  his  prayer 
with  the  prophecy  of  the  *'  seventy  weeks."  And 
so  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  the  herald  of  good 
tidings,  declaring  as  he  does  the  coming  of  the  pre- 
dicted Messiah  and  of  his  forerunner.  His  pro- 
minent character,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  "  fellow- 
servant"  of  the  saints  on  earth;  and  there  is  a  oor- 
i-esponding  simplicity,  and  absence  of  all  terror  and 
mystery,  in  his  communications  to  men.      [A.  B.] 

GAD  (1-1 ;  TdB  ;  Joseph.  TaSas;  Gad),  Jacob's 
seventh  son,  the  first-born  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid, 
and  whole-brother  to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  11-13;  xlvi. 
16, 18).  (a)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of 
the  name  of  Gad  is  preserved — like  the  others,  an 
exclamation  on  his  birth — is  more  than  usually  ob- 
scm'C  :  "  And  Leah  said,  *  In  fortune '  {he  tjod,  1^2), 
and  she  called  his  name  Gad"  (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  old  text  of  the 
passage  (the  Cetih) :  so  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the 
LXX.,  who  render  the  kej'-word  by  ev  rvxv  j  i" 
which  they  ai-e  followed  by  Jerome  in  the  Vulgate, 
feliciter^  But  in  the  marginal  emendations  of  the 
Masorets  (the  Keri)  the  word  is  given  HJ  N3 
"Gad  comes."  This  construction  is  adopted  by 
the  ancient  versions  of  Onkelos,  Aquila  (jiKQ^v  7} 
^axris),  and  Symmachus  (■^A0€i/  rdS).  (6)  In  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  find  the  name 
played  upon  in  a  different  manner:  "Gad"  is 
here  taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (the 
teiTU  constantly  used  ibr  which  is  gedood,  1-113), 
and  the  allusion — the  turns  of  which  it  is  impo^ible 
adequately  to  convey  in  English — would  seem  to  be 
to  the  irregular  lite  of  predatory  warfare  which 
should  be  pursued  by  the  tribe  after  their  settlement 
on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  "  Gad,  a  plun- 
dering troop  (gedud)  shall  plunder  him  {ye-gud- 
.enu),  but  he  will  plunder  {ya-gud)  at  their  heels" 
(Gen.  xlix.  19).''  (c)  The  force  here  lent  to  the 
name  has  been  by  some  partially  transferred  to  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  xxx.,  e.  g.  the  Samaritan  Version, 
the  Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.  V. — "  a  troop  (of 
childi'en)  cometh."  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  word  gedud — by  Which  it  is  here  sought 
to  interpret  the  gad  of  Gen.  xxx.  11 — possessed  its 
own  special  signification  of  turbulence  and  fierce- 
ness, which  makes  it  hardly  applicable  to  children 
in  the  sense  of  a  number  or  crowd,  the  image 
suggested  by  the  A.  V.  Exactly  as  the  turns  of 
Jacob's  languf^e  apply  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
tribe,  it  does  not  appeal'  that  there  is  any  connexion 
between  his  allusions  and  those  in  the  exclamation 
of  Leah.  The  key  to  the  latter  is  probably  lost. 
To  suppose  that  Leah  was  invoking  some  ancient 
divinity,  the  god  Fortune,  who  is  conjectured  to  be 
once  alluded  to — and  once  only — in  the  later  part 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  under  the  title  of  Gad  (Is. 
Ixv.  11;  A.  V.  "that  troop;"  Gesenius,  "  dem 
Gliick"),  is  surely  a  poor  explanation. 
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Of  the  childhood  and  life  of  the  individual  Gai^ 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent 
into  Egypt  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  Jiim,  remai'k- 
able  from  the  fact  that  a  majority  uf  their  names 
have  plural  terminations,  as  if  those  of  families 
rather  than  persons  (Gen.  xlvi.  16).  The  list, 
with  a  slight  variation,  is  again  given  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  census  in  the  wjldenrcss  of  Sinai  (Num. 
xxvi.  15-18).  [Arod;  Ezbon;  Ozni.]  The 
position  of  Gad  during  the  march  to  the  Promised 
Land  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Num.  ii.  14).  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  the  time 
of  the  start  from  Sinai  was  Eliasaph  son  of  Kouel 
or  Deuel  (ii.  14,  x.  20).  Gad  is  regularly  nameil 
in  the  various  enumerations  of  the  tribes  through 
the  wanderings — at  the  despatching  of  the  spies 
(xiii.  15) — the  numbering  in  the  plains  _of  iloab 
(xxvi.  B,  15)  ;  but  the  only  inference  we  can  draw 
is  an  indication  of  a  commencing  alliance  witli  the 
tribe  which  was  subsequently  to  be  his  next  neigh- 
bour. He  has  left  the  more  closely  related  tribe  of 
Asher,  to  take  up  his  position  next  to  Reuben. 
These  two  tribes  also  preserve  a  near  equality  in 
their  numbers,  not  suffering  from  the  fluctuations 
which  were  endm'ed  by  the  others.  At  the  first 
census  Gad  had  45,650,  and  Reuben  46,500;  at 
the  last.  Gad  had  40,500,  and  Reuben  43,330. 
This  alliance  was  doubtless  induced  by  the  simi- 
larity of  tlieir  pui-suits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob 
these  two  tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land  which 
their  forefathers  had  left  five  hundred  years  before, 
with  their  occupations  unchanged.  "  The  trade  of 
thy  slaves  hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth 
even  till  now  " — *'  we  are  shepherds,  both  we  and 
oui"  fathers  "  (Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  4) — such  was  the 
account  which  the  Patriarchs  gave  of  themselves  to 
Pharaoh.  The  civilisation  and  the  persecutions  of 
Egypt  had  worked  a  change  in  the  habits  of  most  of 
the  tribes,  but  Reuben  and  Gad  remained  faithful  to 
the  pastoral  pui-suits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
and  at  the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  representation 
that  they  "have  cattle" — "a  gi'eat  multitude  ot 
cattle,"  and  the  land  where  they  now  aie  is  a  "  place 
for  cattle."  What  should  they  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  with  all  their 
flocks  and  herds?  Wherefore  let  this  land,  they 
pray,  he  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  let  them 
not  be  brought  over  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5). 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  taking 
their  proper  share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  after  that  task  had  been 
effected,  and  the  apportionment  amongst  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  completed  "  at  the  doorway  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  Shiloh,  before 
Jehovah,"  they  were  dismissed  by  Joshua  *'  to 
their  tents,"  to  their  "  wives,  their  little  ones,  and 
their  cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in 
Gilead.  To  their  tents  they  went — to  the  dans^ers 
and  delights  of  the  free  Bedouin  life  in  which  they 
had  elected  to  remain,  and  in  which — a  few  partial 
glimpses  excepted — the  later  history  allows  them 
to  I'emain  hidden  from  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
the  land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  district 
— from  the  Arnon  {Wadij  Mojeb),  about  half  way 


■  In  his  Quaest.  in  Genesim,  Jerome  has  in  fortuna. 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  19,  §8)  gives  it  still  a  different 
turn — 'n}xa-lo<i=fortuiUts. 

**  Jerome  {De  Benedict.  Jacohi)  interprets  this  of 


the  revenge  taken  by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  on 
their  return  from  the  conquest  of  Western  Palestine, 
for  the  incursions  of  the  desert  tribes  during  their 
absence. 
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down  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  nearly  due  east  of 
Jerusalem— was  occupied  by  Reuben,  and.  at  or  about 
Heshbon  the  possessions  of  Gad  commenced.  They 
embraced  half  Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record  specially 
states  (Deut.  iii.  12),  or  half'the  laud  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  probably  the  mountainous 
district  which  is  intersected  by  the  torrent  Jabbok 
— if  the  Wady  Zurka  be  the  Jabbok — including,  as 
its  most  northern  town,  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Mahanaim.  On  the  East  the  furthest  landmark 
given  is  '*  Aroer,  that  faces  Kabbah,"  the  present 
Amman  (Josh.  xiii.  25).  West  was  the  Jordan 
(27).  The  teiTitory  thus  consisted  of  two  compara- 
tively separate  and  independent  parts — (1.)  The 
high  land,  on  the  general  level  of  the  country  east 
of  Jordan  ;  and  (2.)  the  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan 
itself — the  former  stopping  short  at  the  Jabbok; 
the  latter  occupying  the  whole  of  the  great  valley 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  extending  up  to 
the  very  sea  of  Cinnereth,  or  Gennesaret,  itself. 

Of  the  structui'e  and  chai'acter  of  the  land  which 
thus  belonged  to  the  tribe — '*  the  land  of  Gad 
and  Gilead" — we  have  only  vague  information. 
From  the  western  part  of  Palestine  its  aspect  is 
that  of  a  wall  of  purple  mountain,  with  a 
singularly  horizontal  outline ;  here  and  there  the 
surface  is  seamed  by  the  ravines,  through  which 
the  torrents  find  their  way  to  the  Jordan,  but  this 
does  not  much  aflect  the  vertical  wall-like  look  of 
the  range.  But  on  a  nearer  approach  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  the  horizontal  outline  becomes  broken,  and 
when  the  summits  are  attained  a  new  scene  is  said 
to  burst  on  the  view.  "  A  wide  table-land  appears, 
tossed  about  in  wild  confusion  of  undulating  downs, 
clothed  with  rich  grass  throughout ;  in  the  southern 
parts  trees  are  thinly  scattered  here  and  there, 
aged  trees  covered  with  hchen,  as  if  the  relics  of  a 
primeval  forest  long  since  cleared  away  ;  the  north- 
ern parts  still  abound  in  magnificent  woods  of 
sycamore,  beech,  terebinth,  ilex,  and  enormous  fig- 
trees.  These  downs  are  broken  by  three  deep  de- 
files, through  which  the  three  rivers  of  the  Yarmuk, 
the  Jabbok,  and  the  Anion  fall  into  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Bead  Sea.  On  the  east  they 
melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain,  which  by  a 
gradual  descent  joins  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the 
Haur^n,  and  of  the  Assyrian  desert"  (Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  320).  A  very  pictm'esque  country — not 
the  "  flat  open  downs  of  smooth  and  even  turf"  of 
the  country  round  Heshbon  (Irby,  142),  the  sheep- 
walks  of  Reuben  and  of  the  Moabites — bat  "*'  most 
beautifully  varied  with  hanging  woods,  mostly  of 
the  vallonia  oak,  laurestinus,  cedar,  arbutus,  arbu- 
tus andrachne,  &c.  At  times  the  counti-y  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  noble  park"  (147),  "  graceful 
hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herbage  "  (Porter,  Handh. 
310).     [Gilead]. 

Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Gadites ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  them- 
selves beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of 
the  reigii  of  J-otham  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  11,  16) 
show  them  to  have  been  at  that  time  established 
over  the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of 
Bashan  as  far  as  Salcah — the  modern  Sulkhad,  a 
town  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  noble  plain  of 
tlie  J-Iaurdn — and  very  far  botli  to  the  north  and 
the  east  of  the  border  given  them  originally,  while  the 
Manassites  were  pushed,  still  further  northwards  to 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  They  soon  became 
identified  with  Gilead — that  name  so  memorable  in 
the  earliest  histoi-y  of  the  nation  ;  and  in  many  of 
the  eai'lier  recoi*ds  it  supersedes  tlu>  name  of  Gad, 
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as  we  have  already  remarked  it  did  that  of  Bashan. 
In  the  song  of  Deborah  "  Gilead"  is  said  to  have 
"  abode  beyond  Jordan"  (Judg.  v.  17).  Jephthah 
appears  to  have  been  a  Gadite,  a  native  of  Mizpeh 
(Judg.  xi.  34  ;  comp.  31,  and  Josh.  xiii.  26),  and 
yet  he  is  always  designated  "the  Gileaditej"  and 
so  also  with  Barzillai  of  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  ivii. 
27  ;  Ezr.  ii.  61  ;  comp.  Josh,  xiii.  26). 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout  strongly 
marked — fierce  and  warlike — "  strong  men  of  might, 
men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield 
and  buckler,  their  faces  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like 
roes  upon  the  mountains  for  swiftness."  Such  is 
the  graphic  description  given  of  those  eleven  he- 
roes of  Gad — "  the  least  of  them  more  than  equal 
to  a  hundred,  and  the  greatest  to  a  thousand" — 
who  joined  their  fortunes  to  David  at  the  time  of 
his  greatest  discredit  and  embarrassment  (1  Chr. 
xii.  8),  undeteiTed  by  the  natural  difficulties  of 
*'  flood  and  field  "  which  stood  in  their  way.  Sur- 
rounded, as  they  were,  by  Ammonites,  Midianites, 
Hagarites,  "  Children  of  the  East,"  and  all  the 
other  countless  tribes,  animated  by  a  common  hos- 
tility to  the  strangers  whose  coming  had  dispos- 
sessed them  of  their  fairest  districts,  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  tribe  must  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  exercise.  One  of  its  great  engage- 
ments is  related  in  1  Chr.  v.  19-22.  Here  their 
opponents  were  the  wandering  Ishmaelite  tribes  of 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab  (comp.  Gen,  xxv.  15), 
nomad  people,  possessed  of  an  enoimous  wealth  in 
camels,  sheep,  and  asses,  to  this  day  the  chai'acter- 
istic  possessions  of  their  Bedouin  successors.  This 
immense  booty  came  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, who  seem  to  have  entered  with  it  on  the 
former  mode  of  life  of  their  victims:  probably 
pushed  their  way  further  into  the  eastern  wilder- 
ness in  the  "  steads  "  of  these  Hagarites.  Another 
of  these  encounters  is  contained  in  the  history  of 
Jephthah,  but  this  latter  story  develops  elements  of 
a  different  nature  and  a  higher  order  than  the  mere 
fierceness  necessary  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plun- 
derers of  the  desert.  In  the  behaviour  of  Jephthah 
throughout  that  affecting  history,  there  ^-e  ti-aces  of 
a  spirit  which  we  may  almost  call  cliivaleresque, 
the  high  tone  taken  with  the  Elders  of  Gilead,  the 
noble  but  fruitless  expostulation  with  the  king  of 
Ammon  before  the  attack,  the  hasty  vow,  the  over- 
whelming grief,  and  yet  the  persistent  devotion  of 
purpose,  surely  in  all  these  there  are  marks  of  a 
great  nobility  of  character,  which  must  have  been 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  Gadites  in  general. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  loyalty,  the  generosity  and  the 
delicacy  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39)  we  obtain 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  tribe  at  whose  head  were 
such  men  as  these.  Nor  must  we,  while  enu- 
mei'ating  the  worthies  of  Gad,  forget  that  in  all  pro- 
bability Elijah  the  Tishbite,  *'  who  was  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gilead,''  was  one  of  them. 

But  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities 
Gad  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  lead- 
ing part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation.  The 
warriors,  who  rendered  such  assistance  to  David, 
might,  when  Ishboshcth  set  up  his  court  at  Mahor 
naim  as  king  of  Israel,  have  done  much  towards 
aHiiming  his  rights.  Had  Abner  made  choice  of 
Shcchem  or  Shiloh  instead  of  Mahanaim — the  quick, 
explosive  I'jphraim  instead  of  the  unready  Gad — 
who  can  doubt  that  the  troubles  of  David's  reign 
would  ha\'e  been  immensely  increased,  perhaps  the 
I'.stablishment  of  the  northern  kingdom  ante-dated 
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by  nearly  a  century  ?  David's  presence  at  the  same 
city  during  his  flight  from  Absalom  produced  no 
effect  on  the  tnbe,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrels  between 
Ephraim  and  Judah. 

Cut  off  as  Gad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  of  Jordan  it  still  re- 
tained some  connexion  with  them.  We  may  infer 
that  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  northern 
kingdom — ■"  Know  ye  not,"  says  Ahab  in  Samaria, 
"  know  ye  not  that  l^amoth  in  Gilead  is  ours,  and 
we  be  stiil ,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Syria?"  (1  K.  xxii.  3).  The  temtoiy  of 
Gad  was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  long  and 
fierce  struggles  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  fought 
out,  and,  as  an  agricultural  pastoral  country,  it 
must  have  suffered  severely  in  consequence  (2  K. 
XX.  33). 

Gad  was  canied  into  captivity  by  Tiglath  Pileser 
(1  Chr.  T.  26),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  ' 
cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Ammonites.  "  Hath  Israel  no  sons  ?  hath  he  no  ■ 
heir?  why  doth  Malcliam  (i.  e.  Moloch)  inherit 
Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  cities?"  (Jer. 
xlix.  1).    ^  [G.] 

GAD  02  ,  raS;    Qad^,  "  the  seer"  (nthn), 

or  **  the  king's  seer,"  %.  e.  David's — such  appears 
to  have  been  his  official  title  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29  ; 
2  Chr.  xxix.  25  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9) — 
was  a  "prophet"  (&<''1J),  who  appears  to  have 
joined  David  when  in  "  the  hold,"  and  at  whose 
advice  he  quitted  it  for  the  forest  of  Hareth  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5).  Whether  he  remained  with  David  during 
his  wanderings  is  not  to  be  ascertained :  we  do  not 
again  encounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of  the  kiug, 
when  he  re-appears  in  connexion  with  the  punishment 
inflicted  for  the  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11-19  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9-19).  But  he  was  evi- 
dently attached  to  the  I'oyal  establishment  at  Jeru- 
salem, for  he  wrote  a  book  of  the  Acts  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  also  assisted  in  settling  the 
arrangements  for  the  musical  service  of  the  "  house 
of  God,"  by  which  his  name  was  handed  down  to 
times  long  after  his  own  (2  Chr,  xxix.  25).  In  the 
abruptness  of  his  introduction  Gad  has  been  com- 
pared with  Ehjah  (Jerome,  Qu.  Hehr.  on  1  Sam. 
xxii-.  5),  with  whom  he  may  have  been  of  the  same 
tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  taken  as  denoting  bis  pa- 
rentage, but  this  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
Nor  is  there  any  apparent  ground  for  Ewald's  sug- 
gestion {^Gesch.iii.  116)  that  he  was  of  the  school 
of  Samuel.  If  this  could  be  made  out,  it  would 
afford  a  natural  reason  for  his  joining  David.  [Da- 
vid, p.  405.]  [G.] 

GAD'ARA,  a  strong  city  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13, 
§3),  situated  near  the  river  Hieromax  (Plin.  H.  N. 
V.  16),  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over  against 
Scythopolis  and  Tiberias  (Euseb.  Onom.-s.  v.),  and 
sixteen  Roman  miles  distant  from  each  of  those 
places  i_Itin.  Anton,  ed.  Wess.  pp.  196,  198  ;  Tab. 
Feut.).  It  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hieromax,  three 
miles  distant,  were  warm  springs  and  baths  called 
Amatha  {Onom.  s.  v.  Aetham  et  Gadara ;  Itin. 
Ant.  Martyr.').  Josephus  calls  it  the  capital  of 
Peraea ;  and  Polybius  says  it  was  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  cities  in  the  counti-y  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  7,  §3  ;  Polyb.  v.  71).  A  large  district 
was  attached  to  it,  called  by  Josephus  Ta^apiTis 
{B,  J.  iii.  10,  §10);  Strabo  also  infoi-ms  us  that 
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the  wami  healing  springs  were  iu  rij  TaSa/jtSi, 
"  in  the  temtory  of  Gadara"  [Geog.  xvi.).  Gadara 
itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  evi-  ' 
dently  identical*  with  the  "  Countiy  of  the  Gada- 
renes,"  X'^P"  *^^'  Tfep^X^P"*  "^^^  TaSapTjytov  (Maik 
V.  1 ;  Luke  viii.  26,  37). 

Of  the  site  of  Gadara,  thus  so  clearly  defined, 
there  cfinnot  be  a  doubt.  On  a  partially  isolated 
hill,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberias, 
lie  the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Jim  Keis. 
Three  miles  northward,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is 
the  deep  bed  of  the  Sheriat  el-Mandliur,  the  ancient 
Hieromax  ;  and  here  are  still  the  warm  springs  of 
Amatha.  On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley ;  and 
on  the  south  is  Wady  el-' Arab,  running  parallel  to  ■ 
the  Mandhfir.  Um  Keis  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  latter  wadys;  and  as  this 
crest  declines  in  elevation  towards  the  east  as  well 
as  the  west,  the  situation  is  strong  and  commanding. 
The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  injins  is  about  two 
miles  in  circumference ;  and  there  are  traces  of 
fortifications  all  round,  though  now  almost  com- 
pletely prostrate. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  Gadara  is  its  capture, 
along  witli  Peila  and  other  cities,  by  Antiocbus  the 
Great,  in  the  year  B.C.  218  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3, 
§3).  About  twenty  yeai^  aftei"wards  it  was  taken 
from  the  Syrians  by  Alex,  Jannaeus,  after  a  siege 
often  months  (^Ant.  xiii.  13,  §3;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §2). 
The  Jews  retained  possession  of  it  for  some  time ; 
but  the  place  having  been  destroyed  during  their 
civil  wai-s,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey  to  gratify  his 
freedman  Demetrius,  who  was  a  Gadarene  {B.  J.  i. 
7,  §7).  When  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
changed  the  government  of  Judaea,  by  dividing  the 
countiy  into  five  districts,  and  placing  each  under 
the  authority  of  a  council,  Gadara  was  made  the 
capital  of  one  of  these  districts  (5.  J.  i.  8,  §5). 
The  temtory  of  Gadara,  with  the  adjoining  one  of 
Hippos,  was  subsequently  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Herod  the  Great  {Ant.  xv.  7,  §3). 

Gadara,  however,  derives  its  greatest  interest 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle 
in  healing  the  Demoniacs  (Matt.  viii.  28-34  ;  Mark 
V.  1-21;  Luke  viii.  26-40).  "They  ware  no 
clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house,  but  in  the 
tombs."  Christ  came  across  the  lake  from  Caper- 
naum, and  landed  at  the  south-eastern  comer, 
where  the  steep,  lofty  bank  of  the  eastern  plateau 
breaks  down  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  The 
demoniacs  met  Him  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore ;  on  the  side  of  the  adjoining  declivity  the 
"great  herd  of  swine"  were  feeding;  when  the 
demons  went  among  them  the  whole  herd  rushed 
down  that  "  steep  place  "  into  the  lake  and  perished ; 
the  keepers  ran  up  to  the  city  and  told  the  news, 
and  the  excited  population  came  down  in  haste, 
and  "  besought  Jesus  that  he  would  depart  out  of 
their  coasts."  The  whole  circumstances  of  the 
nai'rative  are  thus  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country.  Another  thing  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  most  interesting  remains  of  Gadara 
are  its  tombs,  which  dot  the  cliffs  for  a  considerable 
distance  round  the  city.  They  are  excavated  in 
the  limestone  rock,  |ind  consist  of  chambere  of 
various  dimensions,  some  more  than  20  feet  square, 
with  recesses  in  the  sides  for  bodies.  The  doors 
ai-e  slabs  of  stone — a  few  being  ornamented  with 
panels :  some  of  them  still  remain  in  their  places. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Um  Keis  are  all  troglo- 
dytes, "  dwelling  in  tombs,"  like  *.he  poor  maniacs  of 
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old;  and  occasionally  they  are  almost  as  dangerous 
to  the  unprotected  traveller.  In  the  Gospel  of 
Matt.  (viii.  28)  we  have  the  word  Tepyetr'^viov 
(instetid  of"  TaBaprjv&v) ,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  ^^S'lil  (LXX.  TepyecraTos)  in 
Gen.  XV.  21,  and  Deut.  vii.  1 — the  name  of  an  old 
Cauaanitish  tribe  [GiRGASiilTES],  which  Jerome 
(in  Gormn.  ad  Gen.  xv.)  locates  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  Origen  also  says  {Opp.  iv.  140) 
that  a  city  called  Gergesa  anciently  stood  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake.  Even  were  this  true,  still 
the  other  Gospels  would  be  strictly  accurate. 
Gadai'a  was  a  large  city,  and  its  district  would 
include  Gergesa.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ujost  ancient  MSS.  give  the  word  Tepacifipccp, 
while  others  have  TaBapTjvav — the  former  reading 
is  adopted  by  Griesbach  and  Lachmann;  while 
Scholz  prefers  the  latter ;  and  either  one  or  other 
of  these  is  preferable  to  Tepyea'riuwu.    [Gerasa.] 

Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespasian  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Jews ;  all  its  in- 
habitants massacred ;  and  the  town  itself,  with  the 
surrounding  villages,  reduced  to  ashes  (Joseph. 
/?.  J.  iii.  7,  §1).  It  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  even 
called  the  Capital  of  Peraea.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ;  but  it  fell  to  ruin  at,  or 
soon  after,  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 

The  ruins  of  Utn  Keis  bear  testimony  to  the 
splendour  of  ancient  Gadara.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  hill  is  a  theatre,  and  not  far  from  it  are  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  city  gates.  At  the  latter  a 
street  commences — ihQvia  recta  of  Gadara — which 
ran  through  the  city  in  a  straight  line,  having  a 
colonnade  on  each  side.  The  columns  are  all  pros- 
trate. On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  another 
larger  theatre  in  better  pi  eservation.  The  principal 
part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  west  of  these  two  theatres, 
on  a  level  piece  of  ground.  Now  n^t  a  house,  not 
a  column,  not  a  wall  remains  standing  ;  yet  the  old 
pavement  of  the  main  street  is  nearly  perfect ;  and 
here  and  there  the  ti-aces  of  the  chariot-wheels  are 
visible  on  the  stones,  reminding  one  of  the  thorough- 
fares of  Pompeii.  (Full  descriptions  of  Gadara  ai'e 
given  in  Handbook  for  Syr.  ^  Pal. ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  270  sq. ;  Porter,  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit. 
vol.  vi,  281  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

GAD'DI  ('''^5  ;  ra55(;  Gaddi),  son  of  Susi ; 
representative  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  among  the 
spies  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Num. 
xiii.  11). 

GAD'DIEL(^Nn5j  rouM^;  Geddiet),  son 
of  Sodi ;  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  on 
the  same  occasion  (Num.  xiii.  10). 

GA'DI  (ni  ;  raSSf,  Alex.  TeSSef,  and  Va5M  ; 

Gadi),  father  of  Menahem,  who  seized  the  throne  of 
Israel  from  Shallura  (2  K.  xv.  14,  3  7). 

GA'HAM  (Dn5:  Tadfi,  Alex.  Tadij.),  son  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by  his  concubine  Reu- 
mah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  No  light  has  yet  been  thrown 
on  this  tribe.  The  name  probably  signifies  sun- 
burnt, or  swai'thy. 

GA'HAR  {im  ;  Vadp  ;  Gaher).  The  Bene- 
Gachar  were  among  the  families  of  Nethinim  who 
returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
il.  47;  Neh.  vii,  49).  In  the  lists  of  1  Esd.  the 
name  is  given  as  Gedduk.  ^^^^^  ^p,  j 

KAI'UW.     fJoiiN,  Skc(^n'i>  and  Tiiiho  Kimis- 
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GAL'AAD  [FaAad'iU  1  Mace.  v.  9,  55;  Jud. 
i,  8,  XV.  5  ;  and  the  country  oi^'Galaad  (^  Ta- 
A-aaSms;  Galaaditis),  1  Macc.v.  17,20,25,27,;:!(j, 
45  ;  xiii.  22),  the  Gj-eek  form  of  the  word  Gtlead. 

GA'LAL(^^a;  ra\ad\;  Galal).    1.  A  Levite, 

one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

2.  Another  Levite  of  the  family  of  Elkauah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

3.  A  third  Levite,  son  of  Jeduthun  (Neh,  xi.  17). 

GALA'TIA  {TaXarla).  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  deteimiue,  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  dis- 
tricts mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  whether  they  are  to 
be  uudeiTstood  in  a  general  and  pi'pular  sense  as  re- 
ferring to  a  legion  inhabited  by  a  race  or  tribe  of 
people,  or  whether  they  define  piecisely  some  tract 
of  country  marked  out  for  political  pur|toses. 
Galatia  is  a  district  of  this  kind ;  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  it,  first  ethnological ly,  and 
then  as  a  Roman  province. 

Galatia  is  literally  the  "Gallia"  of  the  East. 
Roman  writers  call  its  inhabitants  Galli,  just  as 
Greek  writers  call  the,  inhabitants  of  ancient  France 
TaA-arai.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  some  commentators 
suppose  Western  Gaul  to  be  meant,  and  several 
MtiS.  have  TaWiav  instead  of  ra\ariay,  Jn 
1  Mace.  viii.  2,  where  Judas  Maccabaeus  is  hearing 
the  story  of  the  prowess  of  the  Romans  in  con- 
quering the  TdkcLTai,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the 
passage  either  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  Gauls; 
for  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  the  Romans,  and 
their  defeat  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Asia,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  context.  Again,  riiA.OTai  is  the 
same  word  with  K^Krut ;  and  the  Galatians  were 
in  their  origin  a  stream  of  that  gi'eat  Keltic  torrent 
(appai'ently  Kyrary,  and  not  Gael)  which  poured 
into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  Some  of  these  invaders  moved  on  into  Thrace, 
and  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Bosporus,  when  Nicomedes  1.,  king  of  Bithynia, 
being  then  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  invited  them 
across  to  help  him.  Once  established  in  Asia  Minor, 
they  became  a  ten'il)Ie  scourge,  and  extended  their 
invasions  fai*  and  wide.  The  neighbouring  kings 
succeeded  in  repressing  them  within  the  general' 
geographical  limits,  to  which  the  name  of  Galatia 
was  pennanently  given.  Antiochus  I.,  king  of 
Syvia,  took  his  title  of  Soter  in  consequence  of- 
his  victoiy  over  thera,  and  Attains  I.  of  Per- 
gamus  commemorated  his  own  success  by  taking 
the  title  of  king.  The  Galatians  still  foimd  vent 
for  their  restlessness  and  love  of  war  by  hii-ing 
themselves  out  as  mercenary  soldiei-s.  This  is 
doubtless  the  explanation  of  2  Mace.  viii.  20,  which 
refers  to  some  struggle  of  the  Seleucid  princes  in 
which  both  Jews  and  Galatians  were  engaged.  In 
Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  20,  §3,  we  find  some  of  the  latter, 
who  had  been  iu  Cleopatra's  body-guard,  acting  in 
the  same  character  for  Herod  the  Great,  Mean- 
while the  wars  had  been  taking  place,  which  brought 
all  the  countries  round  the  East  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean witliin  the  range  of  the  Roman  power.  The 
Galatians  fought  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  the  Mithridatic  war  they  fought  on  both 
sides.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  Galatia  appeai-s 
as  a  dependent  kingdom,  at  the  beginnmg  of  the 
Empire  as  a  province.  (See  letter,  Erdkundc,  xviii. 
597-610.) 

The  Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  roughly 
described  as  the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the 
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West,  Capi'ADOCIA  on  the  East,  Pami'HVlia 
and  CILICIA  on  the  South,  and  Bithynia  and 
PONTQS  on  the  North.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
define  the  exact  limits.  In  fact  they  were  fre- 
quently changing.  For  information  on  this  subject, 
see  the  Diet,  of  Geog.  i.  9306.  At  one  time  there 
is  uo  doubt  that  this  province  contained  Pisidia  and 
Lycaonia,  and  therefore  those  towns  of  Antioch, 
Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  which  are  conspicuous 
in  the  nan-ative  of  St.  Paul's  travels.  But  the 
characteristic  part  of  Galatia  lay  northward  from 
those  districts.  On  the  table-land  between  the 
Saugarius  and  the  Halys,  the  Galatians  were  settled 
in  three  tribes,  the  Tectosages,  the  Tolistoboii,  and 
the  Trocmi,  the  first  of  which  is  identical  in  name 
with  a  tribe  familiar  to  us  in  the  history  of  Gaul, 
as  distributed  over  the  Ceveuues  near  Toulouse. 
The  three  capitals  were  respectively  Tavium,  Pes- 
sinus,  and  Ancyra.  The  last  of  these  (the  modern 
Angora)  was  the  centre  of  the  roads  of  the  district, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Galatians.  These  Eastern  Gauls  preserved  much 
of  their  ancient  character,  and  something  of  their 
ancient  language.  At  least  Jerome  says  that  in 
his  day  the  same  language  might  be  heard  at 
Ancyra  as  at  Trfeves :  and  he  is  a  good  witness  ; 
for  he  himself  had  been  at  Treves.  The  prevailing 
speech,  however,  of  the  district  was  Greek.  Hence 
the  Galatians  were  called  Gallogi-aeci.  ("Hi jam 
degeneres  sunt ;  mixti,  et  Gallogi-aeci  vere,  quod 
appellantur."  Manlius  in  Livy,  xxxviii.  17.)  The 
inscriptions  found  at  Ancyra  are  Gi'eek,  and  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  in  Greek. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  detennine  in  what 
serLse  the  worfl.  Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  N.  T.,  or  whether  always  in  the  same  sense. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  journeys  of  St. 
Paul  through  the  district  are  mentioned  in  vgyj 
general  tenns.  We  are  simply  told  (Acts  xvi.  6), 
that  on  his  second  missionary  circuit  he  went  with 
Silas  and  Timotheus  through  t-^v  ^pvyiav  ical 
TTiv  VakaTLK^v  x^P^^'  Erom  the  Epistle  indeed 
we  have  this  supplementary  information,  that  an 
attack  of  sickness  {hi  affdepeiav  Trjs  (rapK6s,  Gal.  iv. 
13)  detained  him  among  the  Galatians,  and  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
them,  and  also  that  he  was  received  by  them  with 
extraordinary  fervour  (ib.  14,  15);  but  this  does 
not  infoi-m  us  of  the  route  which  he  took.  So  on 
the  third  circuit  he  is  described  (Acts  xviii.  23)  as 
diepx^fievos  Kade^i}s  ttjv  raXariK^u  X^P°-^  ^°^ 
^pvyiav.  We  know  from  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  that  on  this  journey  St.  Paul  was  occu- 
jiied  with  the  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of 
Judaea,  and  that  he  gave  instructions  in  Galatia  on 
the  subject  (^trirep  hiira^a  rats  eKKKridais  ttJs 
TaXarias,  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.):  but  here  again  we  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  places  which  he  had  visited. 
We  observe  that  the  "  churches "  of  Galatia  are 
mentioned  here  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  opening  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  themselves  (Gal.  i.  2). 
From  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he 
visited  several  parts  oft  the  district,  instead  of  resid- 
ing a  long  time  in  one  place,  so  as  to  fonn  a  great 
central  church,  as  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  This 
is  in  harmony  with  the  phrase  7}  TaKariK^  X^P" 
used  in  both  instances.  Since  Phrygia  is  men- 
tioned first  in  one  case,  and  second  in  the  other, 
we  should  suppose  that  the  order  of  the  journey 
was  different  on  the  two  occasions.  Phrygia  also 
being  not  the  name  of  a  Roman  province,  but 
simply  an   ethnographical  term,   it  is   natural  to 
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conclude  that  Galatia  is  used  here  by  St.  Luke 
in  the  same  general  way.  In  confirmation  of  his 
view  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii.  9, 
10,  where  the  enumeration  is  ethnographical  rather 
than  political,  Phrygia  is  mentioned,  and  not 
Galatia, — while  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case  in 
1  Pet,  i.  1,  2,  where  each  geogi-aphical  term  is  the 
name  of  a  province. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  probably  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  them. 
Its  abruptness  and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its 
tone,  are  caused  by  their  sudden  perversion  from 
the  doctrine  which  the  Apostle  had  taught  them, 
and  which  at  fiist  they  had  received  so  willingly. 
It  is  no  fancy,  if  we  see  in  this  fickleness  a  specimen 
of  that  "  esprit  impetueux,  ouvert  k  toutes  les 
impressions,"  that  '*  mobilit-t?  extreme,"  which 
Thierry  marks  as  characteristic  of  the  Gaulish 
race  [Hist,  des  Gaulois,  Introd.  iv.  v.).  From 
Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  §2,  we  know  that  many  Jews 
were  settled  in  Galatia;  but  Gal.  iv,  8  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul's  converts  were  mostly 
Gentiles. 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  view  advocated 
by  Bottger  (Schauplatz  der  Wirksamkeit  des  Apos- 
tels  Faulus,  pp.  28-30,  and  the  third  of  his 
Beitrdge,  pp.  1-5),  viz.  that  the  Galatia  of  the 
Epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between 
Derbe  and  Colossae,  i.  e.  the  extreme  southern  fron- 
tier of  the  Roman  province.  On  this  view  the 
visit  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  took  place  on  his 
first  missionary  circuit ;  and  the  aaO^yeia  of  Gal. 
iv.  13  is  identified  with  the  effects  of  the  stoning  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  Geographically  this  is  not 
impossible,  though  it  seems  unlikely  that  regions 
called  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  in  one  place  should  be 
called  Galatia  in  another.  Bottger's  geography, 
however,  is  connected  with  a  theory  concerning  the 
date  of  the  Epistle;  and  for  the  det^iTnination  of 
this  point  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  the 
Galatians,  The  Epistle  to  the.     [J.  S.  H.] 

GALATIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 

was  written  by  the  Apostle  St,  Paul,  not  long  after 
his  journey  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  (Acts 
x^'iii.  23),  and  probably  (see  below)  in  the  early 
portion  of  his  two  years  and  a  half  stay  at  Ephesus, 
which  teiminated  with  the  Pentecost  of  A.D.  57 
or  58.  It  would  thus  succeed  in  order  of  com- 
position the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and 
would  foiin  the  first  of  the  second  group  of  epistles, 
the  remaining  portions  of  which  are  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  and  to  the  Romans. 

This  characteristic  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
churches  of  the  Asiatic  province  of  Galatia  (i.  2), 
or  GallograecJa  (Sti-abo,  xii.  566) — a  province  that 
bore  in  its  name  its  well-founded  claim  to  a  Gallic 
or  Celtic  origin  (Pausanias,  i.  4),  and  that  now, 
after  an  establishment,  first  by  predatory  conquest, 
and  subsequently  by  recognition  but  limitation  at 
the  hands  of  neighbouring  rulera  (Strabo,  I.  c. ; 
Pausanias,  iv.  5),  could  date  an  occupaucy,  though 
not  an  independence,  extending  to  more  than  three 
hundred  years;  the  first  subjection  of  Galatia  to 
the  Romans  ha\ang  taken  place  in  189  B.C.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  16,  sq.),  and  its  foi-mal  reduction  (with 
territorial  additions)  to  a  regular  Roman  province 
in  26  A.D.  The  epistle  appeal's  to  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  machinations  of  Judaizing  teachers., 
who,  shortly  before  the  date  of  its  composition,  ha-d 
endeavoured  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this  province 
into  a  recognition  of  circumcision  (v.  2,  11,  12, 
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vi.  12,  sq."),  and  had  openly  sought  to  depreciate 
the  apostolic  claims  of  St.  Paul  (comp.  i.  1,  11). 
The  scope  and  contents  of  the  epistle  are  thus — 

(1)  apologetic  (i.,  ii.)  and  polemical  (iii.,  iv.),  and 

(2)  hortatory  and  practical  (v.,  vi.),  the  positions 
and  demonstrations  of  the  former  portion  being 
used  with  great  power  and  persuasiveness  in  the 
exhortations  of  the  latter.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary : — 

•  After  an  address  and  salutation,  in  which  his 
total  independence  of  human  mission  is  distinctly 
asserted  (i.  1),  and  a  brief  doxology  (i.  5),  the 
Apostle  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  speedy 
lapse  of  his  converts,  and  reminds  them  how  he 
had  forewarned  them  that  even  if  an  angel  preached 
to  them  another  gospel  he  was  to  be  anathema 
(i.  6-10).  The  gospel  he  preached  was  not  of  men, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (i.  11-14),  and  as  his 
actual  history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  (i.  15- 
24),  convincingly  proved.  When  he  went  up  to 
Jei'usalem  it  was  not  to  be  instructed  by  the 
Apostles,  but  on  a  special  mission,  which  resulted 
in  his  being  formally  accredited  by  them  (ii.  1-10)  ; 
nay  more,  when  St.  Peter  dissembled  in  his  com- 
munion with  Gentiles,  he  rebuked  him,  and  de- 
monstrates the  danger  of  such  inconsistency  (ii.  11- 
21),  The  Apostle  then  turns  to  the  Galatiahs,  and 
urges  specially  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as 
evinced  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  1-5),  the  case 
of  Abraham  (iii.  6-9),  the  fact  of  the  law  involving 
a  curse,  from  which  Christ  has  freed  us  (iii.  10-14), 
and  lastly  the  prior  validity  of  the  promise  (iii. 
15-18),  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  law 
(iii.  19-24)  which  ceased  when  faith  in  Chi'ist  and 
baptism  into  Him  were  fully  come  (iii.  25-29). 
All  this  the  Apostle  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of 
the  nonage  of  an  heir  with  that  of  bondage  under 
the  law :  they  were  now  sons  and  inheritors  (iv. 
1-7),  why  then  were  they  now  turning  back  to 
bondage  (iv.  8-11)  ?  They  once  treated  the  Apostle 
very  differently  (iv.  12-16);  now  they  pay  court 
to  others  and  awalcen  feelings  of  serious  mistrust 
(iv.  17-20),  and  yet  with  all  their  approval  of  the 
law  show  that  they  do  not  understand  its  deeper 
and  more  allegorical  meanings  (iv.  21-30).  If  this 
be  so,  they  must  stand  fast  in  their  freedom,  and 
beware  that  they  make  not  void  their  union  with 
Chjist  (iv.  31-y.  6):  their  pex-veiters  at  any  rate 
shall  be  punished  (v.  7-12).  The  real  fulfilment 
of  the  law  is  love  (v.  13-15) :  the  works  of  the 
Spirit  are  what  no  law  condemns,  the  worlts  of  the 
flesh  are  what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
(v.  16-26).  The  Apostle  fui-ther  exhorts  the  spi- 
ritual to  be  forbearing  (vi.  1-5),  the  taught  t-o  be 
liberal  to  their  teachers,  and  to  remember  that  as 
they  sowed  so  would  they  reap  (vi.  6-10).  Then 
after  a  noticeable  recapitulation,  and  a  contrast  be- 
tween his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  false  teachers 
(vi.  11-16),  and  an  affecting  entreaty  that  they 
would  trouble  him  no  more  (vi.  17),  the  Apostle 
concludes  with  his  usual  benediction  (vi.  J8). 

With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respect- 
ability has  expressed  any  doubts.  The  testimony 
of  the  early  church  is  most  decided  and  unanimous. 
Beside  express  references  to  the  epistle  (Irenaeus, 
Ilaer.  iii,  7,  2,  v.  21,  1  ;  TertuU.  de  Praescr.  ch. 
60,  a/.),  we  have  one  or  two  direct  citations  found 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Polyc* 
ad  Phil.  ch.  a),  and  several  appai*ent  allusions  (see 
Davidson,  Introd.  ii.  318,  sq.).  The  attempt  of 
Bruno  Bauer  {Krilik  der  Paulin.  Bricfe,  Berlin, 
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1850)  to  demonstrat-e  that  this  epistle  is  a  com- 
pilation of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Romans 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  has  been  treated  by  Meyer 
with  a  contempt  and  a  severity  ( Vorrede,  p.  vii. ; 
Einleit.  p.  8)  which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
say,  are  both  completely  desei*ved.  Such  effoi-ts  ai-e 
alike  melancholy  and  desperate,  but  ai-e  useful  in 
exhibiting  the  real  issues  and  tendencies  of  all  his- 
torical criticism  that  has  the  hardihood  to  place  its 
own,  often  interested,  speculations  before  external 
testimony  and  i-ecognised  facts. 

Two  historical  (luestions  require  a  biief  notice : — 

1.  The  number  of  visits  made  by  St.  Paul  to  .the 
churches  of  Galatia  previous  to  his  wiiting  the 
epistle.  These  seem  cei*tainly  to  have  been  two. 
The  Apostle  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia  in  the 
visit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  6,  dming  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  about  A.D.  51,  and  revisited  them 
at  the  period  and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts 
xviii,  23,  when  he  went  through  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  itrKTrrjplCav  irdvTas  roi/s 
fiad-nrds.  On  this  occasion  it  would  seem  probable 
that  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism  beginning  to 
work  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  that  he  then 
warned  them  against  it  in  language  of  the  most 
decided  character  (comp.  i.  9,  v.  3).  The  majority 
of  the  new  converts  consisted  of  Gentiles  (iv.  8), 
but,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  language  of  the 
epistle,  had  considerable  contact  with  Jews,  and 
some  familiarity  with  Jewish  modes  of  interpre- 
tation. It  was  then  all  the  more  necessary  to  wani 
them  emphatically,against  believing  in  the  necessity 
of  circumcision,  and  of  yielding  themselves  up  to 
the  bondage  of  a  law  which,  however  strenuously 
urged  upon  them  by  those  around  tTiem,  had  now 
become  merged  in  that  dispensation  to  which  it 
was  only  prevenient  and  preparatory. 

2.  Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  question  is 
that  of  the  date,  and  place  from  which  the  epistle 
was  written.  If  the  preceding  view  he  coiTect, 
the  epistle  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
second  visit,  as  it  contains  clear  allusions  to  warn- 
ings that  were  then  given  when  the  Apostle  was 
present  with  them.  It  must  then  date  fi:ora  some 
period  subsequent  to  the  journey  recorded  in  Acts 
xviii.  23.  How  long  subsequent  to  that  journey  is 
somewhat  debateable.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
more  recently  Lightfoot  (Journal  of  Sacred  and 
Class.  Philol.  for  Jan.  1857),  urge  the  probabihty 
of  its  having  been  written  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  find  it  very  un- 
likely that  two  epistles  so  neai'ly  allied  in  subject 
and  line  of  argument  should  have  been  separated 
in  order  of  composition  by  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  They  would  therefore  assign  Corinth 
as  the  place  where  the  epistle  was  written,  and  the 
three  months  that  the  Apostle  stayed  there  (Acts 
XX.  2,  3),  apparently  the  winter  of  a.d.  57  or  58, 
as  the  exact  period.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  considerable  plausibility  in  these  argu- 
ments J  still  when  we  consider  not  only  tlie  note  of 
time  in  Gal.  i.  6,  oiiras  rax^ws,  but  also  the  ob- 
vious fervour  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  to 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle,  it  does  seem 
almost  impossible  to  assign  a  later  period  than  the 
commencement  of  the  prolonged.  sta,y  in  Ephesus. 
The  Apostle  would  in  that  city  have  been  easily 
able  to  receive  tidings  of  his  Galatian  converts  ;  the 
dangers  of  Judaism,  against  which  he  pei-soually 
warned  thein,  would  have  been  fi-esh  in  his 
thoughts ;  and  when  he  found  that  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  his  apostoUc 
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authority  was  becoming  aiidenniiied  by  a  freHli 
arrival  of  Judaiziug  teachers, — it  is  then  that  he 
would  have  written,  as  it  were  on  the  spur  of  the 
•  moment,  in  those  terms  of  eai'nest  and  almost  im- 
passioned warning  that  so  noticeably  raark  this 
epistle.  We  do  not  therefore  see  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  up  the  anciently-received  opinion  that 
the  epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus,  perhaps  not 
vei'y  long  after  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  that  city. 
The  subscription  iypdipri  airh  'PcS/iijs  has  found, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  some  supporters, 
but  seems  in  every  way  improbable,  and  was  not 
unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  tho 
expressions  in  ch.  vi.  17  to  the  sufferings  of  im- 
prisonment. See  Meyer,  Einleit.  p.  7  ;  Davidson, 
Introduction,  ii.  292,  sq. ;  Alford,  Prolegomena, 
p.  459. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  have  been  very  nu- 
merous. We  may  specify  those  of  Winer  (Lips. 
1829),Riickert(Leipz.l833),  listen  (Zurich,  183;:(), 
Schott  (Lips.  1834),  Olshausen  (Konigsb.  1840), 
Windischmann  (Mainz,  1843),  De  Wette  (Leipz. 
1845),  Meyer  (Getting.  1851).  Turner  (New  York, 
1855),  and  in  our  own  country  those  of  Ellicott 
(Lond.  1854,  2nd  ed.  1859),  Bagge  (Loud.  185(3), 
and  Alford  (Lond.  1857.)  [C.  J.  E.] 

GALBANXJIM  ( n33^n,  chelb'ndh),  one  of  the 

perfumes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tlie  sacred 
incense  (Ex.  xxx.  34).  The  similarity  of  the  Hebrew 
name  to  the  Greek  xo-^^ti-vv  and  the  Latin  Galba- 
num  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  substance 
indicated  is  the  same.  The  galbanum  of  commex'ce 
is  brought  chiefly  from  India  and  the  Levant.  It 
is  a  resinous  gum  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and 
strong,  disagreeable  smell,  usually  met  with  in 
masses,  but  sometimes  found  in  yellowish  tear-like 
drops.  The  ancients  believed  that  when  burnt  the 
smoke  of  it  was  efficacious  in  driving  away  sei-pents' 
and  gnats  (Plin.  xii.  56,  six.  58,  xxiv.  13;  Yirg. 
Georg.  iii.  415).  But,  though  galbanum  itself  is 
well  known,  the  plant  which  yields  it  has  not  been 
exactly  determined.  Dioscorides  (iii.  87)  describes 
it  as  the  juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in 
Sja-ia,  and  called  by  some  {xercainov  (cf.  i,  71). 
Kiihn,  in  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides  (ii.  p. 
532)  is  in  favour  of  the  Ferula  ferulago,  L., 
which  grows  in  North  Africa,  Crete,  and  Asia 
Minor.  According  to  Phny  (xii.  56)  it  is  the 
resinous  gum  of  a  plant  called  stagonitis,  growing 
on  Mount  Amanus  in  Syria;  while  the  metopion  is 
the  product  of  a  tree  near  the  oracle  of  Ammon 
(xii.  49).  The  testimony  of  Theophrastus  {Hist. 
Plant,  ix.  7),  so  far  as  it  goes,  con6nns  the  ac- 
counts of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides.  It  was  for  some 
time  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  Buhon  gal- 
banum of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Don  found  in  the  galbanum  of  commerce 
the  fjTiit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  the  tribe 
Silerinae,  which  he  assumed  to  be  that  fi'om  which 
the  gum  was  produced,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Galbanum  officinale.  But  his  conclusion 
was  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Lindley,  who  received 
from  Sir  John  Macneil  the  fruits  of  a  plant  grow- 
ing at  DuiTOod,  near  Nishapore,  in  Khorassan, 
which  he  named  Opoidia  Galbanifera,  of  the  tribe 
Smyrneae.  This  plant  has  been  adopted  hy  the 
Dublin  College  in  their  Pharmacopeia,  as  that 
which  yields  the  galbanum  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  ii. 
pt.  2,  p.  188).  M,  Buhse,  in  his  Persian  travels 
(quoted  in  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  pp.  471,472),  identi- 
fied the  plant  producing  galbanum  with  one  which 
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he  found  on  the  Demawond  mountains.  It  was  called 
by  the  Tiatives  Kkassuch,  and  bore  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  Ferula  etubescens,  but  belonged 
neithei"  to  the  genus  Galbanum  nor  to  Opoiden.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Persian  galbanum,  and  thiit 
■brought  from  the  Levant,  are  the  produce  of  dif- 
ferent plants.  But  the  question  remains  undecided. 
If  the  galbanum  be  the  true  representative  of 
the  chelb'ndh  of  the  Hebi-ews,  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  strange  that  a  substance  which,  when  burnt 
by  itself,  produces  a  repulsive  odour,  should  bo 
employed  in  tlie  composition  of  the  sweet-smelling 
incense  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Pliny  that  it  was  used,  with  other 
resinous  ingredients,  in  making  perfumes  among  the 
ancients ;  and  the  same  author  tells  us  that  these 
resinous  substances  were  added  to  enable  the  per- 
fume to  retain  its  fragrance  longer.  "  Resina  aut 
gummi  adjiciuntur  ad  continendum  odorem  in  cor- 
pore"  (xiii.  2).  Galbanum  was  also  employed  in 
adulterating  the  opobalsamum,  or  gum  of  the  bal- 
sam plant  (Plin.  xii.  54).  [W.  A.  W.] 

GALEED  OVh^,  i.e.  Gal-ed  =  "heap  of  wit- 
ness"). The  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  heap 
which  he  and  Laban  made  on  Mount  (Jilead,  in 
witness  of  the  covenant  then  entered  into  between 
them  (Gen.  xxxi.  47,  48 ;  comp.  23,  25).     [GiL- 

EAD  ;    JEGAft-SAHADUTHA.] 

GAL'GALA  (ra\7a\a ;  Galgald),  the  ordi- 
nary equivalent  in  the  LXX.  for  Gilgal.  In  the 
A.  V.  it  is  named  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  as  desig- 
nating the  direction  of  the  road  taken  by  the  anny 
of  Demetrius,  when  they  attacked  Masaloth  in  Ar- 
bela — "the  way  to  Galgala"  {bthv  t^v  eh  TdK- 
yoKa).  The  army,  as  we  learn  from  the  statements 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  xU.  11,  §1),  was  on  its  way  from 
Antidch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by 
Arbela  is  meant  the  place  of  that  name  in  Galilee 
now  surviving  as  Irbid.  [Arbela.]  Its  ultimate 
destination  was  JeiTisalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  3),  and  Gal- 
gala may  therefore  be  either  the  upper  Gilgal  near 
Bethel,  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  as  the  route 
through  the  Ghor  or  that  through  the  centre  of 
the  country  was  chosen  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  370). 
Josephus  omits  the  name  in  his  vei-sion  of  the 
passage.  It  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  Ewald's 
that  the  Galilee  which  Josephus  introduces  is  a 
corruption  of  Galgala.  [G.] 

GALILEE  (Ta\iKala).  This  name,  which  in 
the  Roman  age  was  applied  to  a  large  province, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  confined  to  a  little 
"  circuit"  (the  Hebrew  word  ?v5,  Galil,  the  origin 
of  the  later  "  Galilee,"  like  ^33,  signifies  a  "  circle, 
or  circuit ")  of  country  round  Kedesh-NaphtaH,  in 
which  were  situated  the  twenty  towns  given  by 
Solompn  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  payment  for 
his  work  in  conveying  timber  from  Lebanon  to  Je- 
rusalem (Josh.  XX.  7;  1  K.  ix.  11;  LXX.  Ta\i- 
Xala).  They  vJ-ere  then,  or  subsequently,  occupied 
by  strangers,  and  for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the 
district  Ihe  name  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  (7y5 
D^lJin,  Is.  ix.  1.  In  Matt.  iv.  15,  Ta\L\aia  twv 
idvoSv  ;  in  1  Mace.  v.  15,  FaAiXala  aWo(pi\Q}v) . 
It  is  probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  number, 
and  became  during  the  captivity  the  great  bqdy  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  extending  themselves  also  over  the 
suiTOunding  country,  they  gave  to  their  new  tem- 
tories  the  old  name,  until  at  leiigth  Galilee  became 
one  of  the  large;>t  provinces  of  Palestine.     In  the 
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time  of  the  Maccabees  Galilee  contained  only  a  few 
Jews  living  in  the  midst  of  a  lai-ge  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Mace.  V.  20-23)  ;  Strabo  states  that  in  his 
day  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Phoenicians, 
and  Arabs  (xvi.  p.  760) ;  and  Josephus  says  Greeks 
also  dwelt  in  its  cities  {Vit.  1,2). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  all  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acts  ix.  31  ;  Luke  xvii.  11 ;  Joseph,  B.J.  iii.  '6). 
The  latter  included  the  whole  northern  section  of 
the  country,  including  the  ancient  territories  of 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  Ashpr,  and  Naphtali.  Josephus 
defines  its  boundaries,  and  gives  a  tolerably  full 
description  of  its  scenery,  products,  and  population. 
He  says  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated ;  fniit 
and  forest  trees  of  all  kinds  abound ;  numerous 
large  cities  and  populous  villages,  amounting  in  all 
to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  thickly  stud 
the  whole  face  of  the  country ;  the  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  wavlike,  being  trained  to  aims  from 
their  infancy  {B.  J.  lii.  3,  §3  ;  Vit  45).  On  the 
west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Ptolemais, 
which  probably  included  the  whole  plain  of  Akka 
to  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The  southern  border  ran 
along  the  base  of  Carmel  and  of  the  bills  of  Samaria 
to  Mount  Gilboa,  and  then  descended  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  by  Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  river 
Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  upper  Jordan  to 
the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  border ; 
and  the  northeni  ran  from  Dan  westward  across 
the  mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of 
the  Phoenicians  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §1,  ii.  18,  §9  ;  comp. 
Luke  viii.  26). 

Galilee  was  divided  into  two  sections,  "  Lower" 
and  "Upper;"  ^  Kdroj  /col  7]  &vw  VaMKaia, 
Cyril  says  (c.  Jul.  ii.)  EiVi  yhp  TaXiKaiat.  SiJo,  S}v 
7}  fila  Kara  t^v  'louSafav  9)76  fiej/  erepa  raTs 
^oivIkcou  ir6\€<nv  'dfiopiii  re  Kal  yelrcov.  A 
■  single  glance  at  the  country  shows  that  the  division 
was  natural.  Lower  Galilee  included  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon  with  its  offshoots,  which  run 
down  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  hill-country  adjoining  it  on  the 
north  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain-range.  The 
words  of  Josephus  are  clear  and  important  (^B.  J. 
iii.  3,  §1)  :  Kai  ttjs  fjihv  Kdra  KaKov(JLev7]S  TaKi- 
\aias  hirh  Ti^epid^os  fJ-expt  Za^ovX^v  ^s  iv 
TOis  irapaKlois  TlToKei/.dh  yeircav  rh  fJ.7}Kos  iicrei- 
verai'  TrXarvpeTaL  Bh  airh  rrjs  4v  tijJ  fieyaKcp 
TreSiCfj  Keifieyqs  kcCiitjs  ^  "BaK^d  KaXeirat  fJ.€Xpi 
B7}p(rd^7]s.  "  The  village  of  Xaloth"  is  evidently 
the  Chesulloth  of  Josh.  xix.  12,  now  called  Iksdl, 
and  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Great  Plain  (Porter,  hand- 
book, p.  359).  But  a  comparison  of  Josephus,  Ant. 
XX.  6,  §4,  with  B.  J.  iii.  2,  §4,  proves  that  Lower 
Galilee  extended  as  far  as  the  village  of  Ginea,  the 
modern  Jenin,  on  the  extreme  southern  side  of  the 
plain.  The  site  of  the  northern  border  town, 
Bersabe,  is  not  known ;  but  we  learn  incidentally 
that  both  Arbela  and  Jotopata  were  in  Lower 
Galilee  (Joseph.  Vit,  37;  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §6)  ;  and 
as  the  former  was  situated  near  the  noPth-west 
angle  of  the  Lake  of  Tibenas,  and  the  latter  about 
eight  mihs  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Handbook, 
pp.  432,  377),  we  conclude  that  Lower  Galilee 
included  the  whole  region  extending  fi'om  the  plain 
of  Aklca,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  on 
the  east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  inchest  and  most 
beautiful  sections  of  Palestine.  The  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  presents  an  unbroken  surface  of  fertile  ; 
soil — soil  so  good  thnt  to  enjoy  it  the  tnbe  of  Issa-  I 
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chai"  condescended  to  a  semi-nomadic  fatate,  and 
"  became  a  servant  to  tribute  "  (Dent,  xxxiii.  18 ; 
Gen.  xlix.  14,  ]5).  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
rocky  summits  round  Nazareth  the  hills  are  all 
wooded,  and  sink  down  in  giaceful  slopes  to  broad 
winding  vales  of  the  richest  green.  The  outlines 
are  varied,  the  colours  soft,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape is  characterised  by  that  picturesque  luxuriance 
which, one  sees  in  parts  of  Tuscany.  The  blessings 
promised  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zebulun  and 
Asher  seem  to  be  here  inscribed  on  the  features  of 
the  countiy.  Zebulun,  nestling  amid  these  hills, 
"  offers  sacrifices  of  righteousness"  of  the  abundant 
fiocks  nourished  by  their  rich  pastures;  he  rejoices 
"in  his  goings  out"  along  the  fertile  plain  of 
Esdraelon;  "he  sucks  of  the  abundance  of  the 
seas  ** — his  possessions  skirting  the  bay  of  Haifa  at 
the  base  of  Carmel ;  and  '*  he  sucks  of  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  glasSy 
which  was  first  made  from  tlie  sands  of  the  river 
Belus  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  19;  Plin.  v.  19;  Tac. 
Jlist.  v.).  Asher,  dwelling  amid  the  hills  on  the 
north-west  of  Zebulun,  on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia, 
"dips  his  feet  in  oil,"  the  produce  of  luxuriant 
olive  groves,  such  as  still  distinguish  this  region; 
"  his  bread,"  the  produce  of  the  plain  of  Phoenicia, 
and  the  fertile  upland  valleys  "  is  fat ;  "  *'  he  yields 
royal  dainties" — oil  and  wine  from  his  olives  and 
vineyards,  and  miWi.  and  butter  from  his  pastures 
(Gen.  xlix.  20  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  24,  25).  The  chief 
towns  of  Lower  Galilee  were  Tiberias,  Tarichaea,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoris 
(Joseph.  Vit.  9,  25,  29,  37).  The  latter  played 
an  important  part  in  the  last  great  Jewish  war 
(Joseph.  Vit  45  ;  B.  J.  ii.  18,  |l  1).  It  is  now 
called  Sefilneh,  and  is  situated  about  three  miles 
north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  378). 
There  were  besides  two  strong  fortresses,  Jotapata, 
now  called  Jefdt,  and  Mount  Tabor  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iii.  7,  §3  sq.,  iv.  1,  §6).  The  towns  most  cele- 
brated in  N.  T.  history  are  Nazareth,  Cana,  and 
Tiberias  (Luke  i.  26  ;  John  ii.  1,  vi.  1). 

Upper  Galilee,  according  to  Josephus,  extended 
from  Bersabe  on  the  south,  to  the  village  of  Baca, 
on  the  borders  of  the  ten-itory  of  Tyre,  and  from 
Meloth  on  the  west,  to  Thella,  a  city  near  the 
Jordan  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §1).  None  of  these  places 
are  now  known,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascer-  , 
taining  the  position  and  approximate  extent  of  the 
province.  It  embraced  the  whole  mountain-range 
lying  between  the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoenicia. 
Its  southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Safed 
range  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  To  this  i"egion  the 
name  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  is  given  in  the 
0.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1  ;  Matt.  iv.  15).  So  Euse- 
bius  states :  7}  /xhv  TaXiXala  iQv&v  etperai  iv  oplois 
Tvp4a}u  TrapaKStfi4v7}^  ^v6a  ^SwKe  2oA,0(U.ii)V  t^ 
Xipafj.  k4  7r6\€is  ichiipov  Ne(p6a\€l/j.  (Onom.  f.  v. 
Ta\i\ala).  The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  uppej*  Galilee  (Onom.  s.  v. 
Caphamauni),  and  this  fact  is  important,  as  show- 
ing how  far  the  province  extended  southward,  and 
as  proving  that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee,  touched 
the  lake.  The  mountain -range  of  Upper  Galilee 
is  a  southem  prolongation  of  Lebanon,  from  whicli 
it  is  separated  by  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Leontes 
[Lebanon].  The  summit  of  the  range  is  table- 
land ;  part  of  which  is  beautifully  wooded  with 
dwai-f  oak,  intennai.xed  with  tangled  shrubberies  of 
hawthorn  and  arbutus.  The  whole  is  varied  by 
fertile  upland  plains,  green  forest  glades,  and  wild 
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picturesque  glens  breakiug  down  to  the  east  and 
west.  The  population  are  still  numerous  and  indus- 
trioS,  consisting  chiefly  of  MetS-wileh,  a  sect  of 
Mohammedans.  Safed  is  the  principal  town,  and 
contains  about  4000  souls,  one-third  of  whom  are 
Jews.  It  is  one  of  the  four  holy  Jewish  cities  of 
Palestine,  and  has  for  three  centuries  or  mure  been 
celebrated  for  the  sacredness  of  its  tombs,  and  the 
learning  of  its  lUbbins.  Safed  seems  to  be  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district.  Shocks  of 
earthquake  aie  felt  every  few  years.  One  occurred 
in  16Xi7,  which  killed  about  5000  persons  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  438).  On  the  table-land  of  Upper 
Galilee  lie  the  ruins  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  and  Giscab.  {now  el-Jts/i),  a  city  fortified  by 
Josephus,and  celebrated  as  the  last  place»in  Galilee 
that  held  out  against  the  Romans  (^B.  J.ii.  22, 
§6,iv.  l,§l,2,§l-5). 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
Lord's  private  life  and  public  acts.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  Nazareth ;  and  when  He  entered  on 
His  great  work  He  made  Capernaum  His  home 
(Slatt.  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  are  chiefly  taken  up  with 
our  Lord's  ministrations  in  this  province ;  while 
the  Gospel  of  John  dwells  more  upon  those  in 
Judaea.  The  nature  of  our  Lord's  parables  and 
illustrations  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiar 
features  and  products  of  the  country.  The  vine- 
yard, the  fig-tree,  the  shepherd,  and  the  desert  in 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  were  all  appro- 
priate in  Judaea ;  while  the  corn-fields  (Mark  iv. 
28),  the  fisheries  (Matt.  xiii.  47),  the  merchants 
(Matt.  xiii.  45),  and  the  flowers  (Matt.  vi.  28), 
are  no  less  appropriate  in  Galilee.  The  Apostles 
were  all  either  Galileans  by  birth  or  residence  (Acts 
i.  11);  and  as  such  they  were  despised,  as  their 
Master  had  been,  by  the  pi'oud  Jews  (John  i.  46, 
vii.  52  ;  Acts  ii.  7).  It  appears  also  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  those  Jews,  who  resided  in  Galilee, 
had  become  peculiar,  probably  from  their  contact 
with  their  Gentile  neighbours  (Matt.  xxvi.  73  ; 
Mark  xiv.  70  ;  see  Lightfoot,  0pp.  ii.  77).  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Galilee  became  the 
chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learning,  and  the 
residence  of  their  most  celebrated  Kabbins.  The 
National  Council  or  Sanhedrim  was  taken  for  a 
time  to  Jabneh  in  Philistia,  but  was  soon  removed 
to  Sepphoris,  and  afterwards  to  Tiberias  (Lightfoot, 
0pp.  ii.  p.  141).  The  Mishna  was  here  com- 
piled by  Pabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (cir.  a.d.  109- 
220)  ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Gemara  was 
added  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  19).  Remains  of 
splendid  synagogues  still  exist  in  many  of  the  old 
towns  and  villages,  showing  that  from  the  second 
to  the  seventh  century  the  Jews  were  as  prosperous 
as  they  were  numerous  (Porter,  Handbook,  pp. 
427,  440),  [J.  L.  P.] 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF.     [Gennesareth.] 

GALL.  The  Heb.  word  so  rendered  in  many 
passages  of  Scripture  is  EJ^NI,  or,  as  it  is  written  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  32,  E^'H-  It  was  some  kind  of  bitter 
and  poisonous  herb,  but  great  differences  exist  as  to 
the  particular  herb  which  it  indicates.  According 
to  Celsius  {Hierohot.  ii.  46  seq.)  it  was  hemlock 
(so  rendered  by  A.  V.  in  Hos.  x.  4) ;  Oedmann 
says  colocynth,  and  Michaelis  tares  ;  but  Gesenius, 
with  greater  probability,  **  the  poppy."  In  Jer.  viii. 
14,  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15,  EJ't^"!  ^D,  succus  papaveris 
=  opium. 
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In  all  the  passages,  when  EJ*X")  is  rendered  by 
gall  in  tlie  A.  V.,  the  LXX.  have  xoKi),  except  in 
Am.  vi.  12,  where  they  have  iriKpia.  The  Gk. 
XoA.'^  signifies  a  bitter  juice,  one  of  the  humours  of 
the  body  in  man  and  beast,  and  is  so  used  iu  the 
N.  T.,  literally  iu  Matt,  xxvii.  34,  and  meta- 
phorically in  Acts  viii.  23.  In  Job  xvi.  13  the 
Heb.  m"lD,  and  ib.  xx.  14,  25,  m'"lD  is  renderetl 
gall  in  the  A.  V.,  the  derivation  of  either  word 
being  from  "TID,  to  be  bitter.  In  Job  xvi.  13,  xx. 
25  the  gall  of  the  human  body  is  signified,  but  in 
XX.  14  the  gall  =  the  poison  of  asps  (comp.  Heb. 
xii.  15,  piCa  TTLKpias).  [W.  D.] 

GALLERY,  an  architectural  term,  descriijing 
the  porticos  or  verandas,  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  Eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful,  however, '  whe- 
ther the  Hebrew  words,  so  translated,  have  any 
reference  to  such  an  object.  (1.)  In  Cant.  i.  17, 
the  word  rdcldt  (DTTI)  means  "  panelling,''  or 
"  fretted  work,''  and  is  so  understood  in  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  {<p6.Tva)^a,  larpxeare).  The  sense  of  a 
"  gallery"  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  marginal 
reading  7'dhU  (I^'^n'S,  Keri),  which  contains  the  idea 
of  "  running,"  and  so  of  an  ambulatory,  as  a  place 
of  exercise :  such  a  sense  is,  however,  too  remote  to 
be  accepted.  (2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  6,  rdlat  is  applied 
to  the  hair,  the  regularly  arranged,  flowing  locks. 
being  compared  by  the  poet  to  the  channels  of  run- 
ning water  seen  in  the  pasture -grounds  of  Palestine. 
[Hair.]  (3.)  In  Ez.  xli.  15,  xiii.  3,  the  word 
atttk  (p^nN)  seems  to  mean  a  pillar,  used  for  the 
support  of  a  floor.  The  LX.X.  and  Vulg.  give  m 
the  latter  passage  trepio'TvXov,  and  porticus,  but  a 
comparison  of  verses  6  and  6  shows  that  the  "  gal- 
leries "  and  "  pillars  "  were  identical ;  the  reason 
of  the  upper  chambers  being  shoi-ter  is  ascribed  to 
the  absence  of  supporting  pillars,  which  allowed 
an  extra  length  to  the  chambers  of  the  lower  story. 
The  space  thus  included  within  the  pillars  would 
assume  the  corner  of  an  open  gallery.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GALLEY.     [Ship.] 

GAL'LIM  (Qi^a  =  "  heaps,"  or  possibly 
**  springs ;"  TaWef^  ;  Gallirn),  a  place  which  is 
twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible  : — (1.)  As  the  native 
place  of  the  man  to  whom  Michal  David's  wife  was 
given — "  Phalti  the  son  of  Laish,  who  was  fiom 
Gallim  "  (D''Va»,  1  Sam.  xxv.  44).  The  LXX.  has 
'F6fifia,  and  Josephus  Vi6\d  ;  but  there  is  no  clue 
in  either  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  In  2  Sam. 
iii.  15,  16,  where  Michal  returns  to  David  at  He- 
bron, her  husband  is  represented  as  following  her  as 
far  as  Bahurim,  i.  e.  on  the  road  between  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  1).  But 
even  this  does  not  necessarily  point  to  the  direction 
of  Gallim,  because  Phalti  may  have  been  at  the  time 
with  Ishbosheth  at  Mahanaim,  the  road  from  which 
would  naturally  lead  past  Bahurim.  (2.)  The  name 
occurs  again  in  the  catalogue  of  places  terrified  at 
the  approach  of  Sennacherib  (Is.  x.  30)  :  "  Lift  up 
thy  voice,  0  daughter  [i.  c.  0  inhabitant)  of  Gallim  ! 
attend,  0  Laish !  poor  Anathoth  !"  The  other  towns 
in  this  passage — Aiath,  Michmash,  Raraah,  Gibeah 
of  Saul  — are  all,  like  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, a  short  distance  north  of  Jerusalem.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  both  these  pass- 
ages the  names  Laish  and  Gallim  are  mentioned  in 
connexion.  Possibly  the  Ben-Laish  in  the  former 
implies  that  Phalti  was  a  native  of  Laish,  that  being 
dependent  on  Gallim. 
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Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  LXX, 
to  those  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xv.  59,  Galem  (Ta\^/J.) 
occurs,  between  Kavem  and  Thether.  In  Is.  xv.  8, 
the  Vulgate  has  Gallim  for  Eglaim,  among  the 
towns  of  Moab, 

The  name  of  Gallim  has  not  been  met  with  in 
modern  times.  Schwarz  (131)  reports  a  Beit- 
Djallin  between  Ramleli  and  Joppa,  but  by  other 
explorers  the  name  is  given  as  Beit-Dejan.  Euse- 
bius,  from  heareay  (A^-yeTat),  places  it  near  Akkaron 
(Ekron).  [G.] 

GAL'LIO  (TaKKl<av;  Junius  Annaeus  Gallio, 
Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxi.  33),  the  Roman  proconsul  of 
Achaia  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  a.d.  53, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  was  brother  to 
Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  and  was 
originally  named  Marcus  Annaeus  Novatus,  but 
got  the  above  name  from  his  adoption  into  the 
family  of  the  rhetorician  Lucius  Junius  Gallio.  (See 
Tacit.  Ann.  xv,  73,  xvi.  17  ;  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest. 
4  praef. ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  35  ;  Statius,  Silo.  ii.  7,  32.) 
Gallio  appears  to  have  resigned  the  government  of 
Achaia  on  account  of  the  climate  not  agreeing  with 
his  health,  Seneca,  JSp.  civ. ;  quum  in  Achaia 
febrem  habere  coepisset,  protirms  navem  adscendit, 
clamitans  non  corporis  esse  sed  loci  morbiim.  The 
character  of  him  which  his  brother  gives  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  which  we  might  infer  from  the 
naiTative  in  the  Acts:  nemo  mortalium  mihi  tarn 
dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus :  GaUionem  fratrem 
meuniy  quem  nemo  non  parum  amat,  etiam  qui 
amare  plus  non  potest.  And  Statius  {I.  g.)  says. 
Hoc  plus  quam  Seneoam  dedisse  mundo,  aut  dulcem 
generasse  GalHonem.  He  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  by  Nero,  "  as  well  as  his  brother  Seneca,  but 
not  at  the  same  time  "  (Winer)  ;  but  there  is  appa- 
rently no  authority  for  this.  Tacitus  describes  him, 
Ann.  XV.  73,  asfratris  morte  pavidum,  et  pro  sua 
incolumitate  suppUcem ;  and  Jerome  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Eusebius  says  that  he  committed  suicide 
in  the  year  65  A.D.  Of  Seneca's  works,  the  De  Ira 
is  dedicated  to  him  {Exegisti  a  me,  Novate,  &c.), 
and  the  Vita  Beata  {Vivere,  Gallio f rater,  omnes 
heate  volunt).  [H.  A.] 

GALLOWS.    [Punishment.] 
GAM'AEL  {Tafj.aKt'(}\,  Alex.  Tix/ta^A. ;  Ame- 
nus),  1  Esd.  viii.  29.     [Daniel,  3.] 

GAMA'LIEL  (^Nt^tes  ;  TafiaXfhX ;  Gama- 
liel), son  of  Pedahzur ;  prince  or  captain  (N^K'J)  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  10 ;  ii.  20 ;  vii.  54,  59),  and  at  starting  on  the 
march  through  the  wilderness  (x.  23). 

GAMA'LIEL  (Va.jAaKii]\ ;  for  the  Hebrew  equi- 
valent see  the  preceding  ai'ticle),  a  Phansee  and  cele- 
brated doctor  of  the  law,  who  gave  prudent  worldly 
advice  in  the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the  treatment  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazai'eth  (Acts  v.  34  ff.). 
We  learn  from  Acts  xxii.  3,  that  he  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  St.  Paul.  He  is  generally  identified  with 
the  very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel,  who 
is  known  by  the  title  of  *'  the  glory  of  the  law," 
and  was  the  first  to  whom  the  title  "  Rabban," 
"  our  master,"  was  given.  The  time  agrees,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  assumption  to 
be  coiTect.  This  Gamaliel  was  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon, 
and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hillel ;  he  was  pre- 
sident of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Tibeiius,  Caligula,  and 
Claudius,  and  is  reported  to  have  died  eighteen  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     Winer  says, 
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"  after"  (nctcA);  but  it  is  evidently  a  mistake,  for  he 
was  succeeded  in  tJie  presidency  by  his  son  Simeon, 
who  perished  in  the  siege  (see  Liglitfoot,  Cetmiria 
chorographica  Matthaeo  praemissa,  ch.  xv.).  If 
the  identity  be  assumed,  there  is  no  reason — and  we 
should  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  inference  from 
his  conduct  in  Acts  (/.  c.) — for  supposing  him  at  all 
inclined  towards  Christianity.  The  Jewish  ac- 
counts make  him  die  a  Pharisee.  And  when  we 
remember  that  in  Acts  v.  he  was  opposing  the  then 
prevalent  feature  of  Sadducaeism  in  a  matter  where 
the  Kesun*ectioD  was  called  in  question,  and  was  a 
wise  and  enlightened  man  opposing  furious  and 
unreasoning  zealots, — and  consider  also,  that  when 
the  anti-pJiarisaical  element  in  Christianity  was 
brought  (yit  in  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Stephen,  his 
pupil  Saul  was  found  the  foremost  persecutor, — 
we  should  be  slow  to  suspect  him  of  forwarding  the 
Apostles  as  followers  of  Jesus. 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  liim  become  a 
Christian,  and  be  baptised  by  St.  Peter  and  St, 
Paul  (Phot.  Cod.  171,  p.  199),  together  with  his 
son  Gamaliel,  and  with  Nicodemus ;  and  the  Cle- 
mentine Recognitions  (i.  65)  state  that  he  was 
secretly  a  Christian  at  this  time.  Varioas  notices 
and  anecdotes  concerning  him  will  be  found  in 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St.  Fanl,  edition 
2,  vol.  i.  pp.  69  ff.  [H.  A.] 

GAMES.  Of  the  three  classes  into  which  games 
may  be  aiTanged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  public,  the 
two  first  alone  belong  to  the  Hebrew  life,  the 
latter,  as  noticed  in  the  Bible,  being  either  foreign 
introductions  into  Palestine  or  the  customs  of  other 
countries.  With  regard  to  juvenile  games,  the 
notices  are  very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
infeiTed  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were 
without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their  age.  The 
toys  and  sports  of  childhood  claim  a  remote  anti- 
quity ;  and  if  the  children  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  their  dolls  of  ingenious  construction,  and  played 
at  ball  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  MJgijpt.  abridgm.  i.  197), 
and  if  the  children  of  the  Romans  amused  them- 
selves much  as  those  of  the  present  day, 

"  Aedificare  casas,  plostello  adjungere  mm-es, 
Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundine  longa" — 
Hor.  2  Sat.  iii.  247. 

we  may  imagine  the  Hebrew  children  doing  the 
same,  as  they  played  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
(Zech.  viii.  5).  The  only  recorded  sports,  how- 
ever, are  keeping  tame  birds  (Job  xli.  5 ;  cf,  Catull .  2, 
1,  Passer,  deliciae  meae  puellae)  and  imitating  tlie 
proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (Matt.  xi.  16). 
With  regard  to  manly  games,  they  were  not 
much  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews;  the  natural 
earnestness  of  their  character  and  the  influence  of 
the  climate  alike  indisposed  them  to  active  exertion. 
The  chief  amusement  of  the  men  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  conversation  and  joking  (Jer.  xv.  17; 
Prov.  xxvi.  19).  A  militaiy  exercise  seems  to  be 
noticed  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14,  but  the  term  under  which 
it  is  described  (pHK^)  is  of  too  general  an  applica- 
tion to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  as  to  its  cha- 
racter: if  intended  as  a  sport  it  must  have  re- 
sembled the  Djerid,  with  the  exception  of  the 
combatants  not  being  mounted ;  but  it  is  more 
consonant  to  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  reject  the 
notion  of  sport  and  give  sichak  the  sense  oi  fencing 
or  fighting  (Thenius,  Comm.  in  loc).  In  Jerome's 
day  the  usual  sport  consisted  in  lifting  weights  as 
a   trial    of  strength,  as  also   practised   in    Egypt 
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(Wilkinson,  i.  207).  Dice  are  mentioned  by  the 
Talmudists  {Mishrfx,  Sanhedr.  3,  B;  Shahb.  'Ji-i, 
2),  probably  introduced  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
424);  and,  if  we  assume  that  the  Hebrews  imi- 
tated, as  not  improbably  they  did,  other  amuse- 
ments of  their  neighbours,  we  might  add  such 
games  as  od'd  and  even,  rrwra  (the  micare  digitis  of 
the  Romans),  draughts,  hoops,  catching  balls,  &c. 
(Wilkinson,  i.  188),  If  it  be  objected  that  such 
trifling  amusements  were  inconsistent  with  the 
gi-avity  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  amusement-s  of  the  Ambiaus  at  the  present  day 
are  equally  trifling,  such  as  blind  man's  buff, 
hiding  the  ring,  &c.  (Wellsted's  Arabia,  i.  160). 

Public  games  were  altogether  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  institutions:  the  great  religious 
festivals  supplied  the  pleasurable  excitement  and 
the  feelings  of  national  union  which  rendered  the 
games  of  Greece  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time 
inspired  the  persuasion  that  such  gatherings  should 
be  exclusively  counected  with  religious  duties.  Ac- 
cordingly the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  by  Jason, 
in  which  the  discus  was  chiefly  practised,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  heathenish  proceeding  (1  Mace.  i. 
14  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  12-14),  and  the  subsequent  erection 
by  Herod  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Jeru- 
salem (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §1),  as  well  as  at 
Caesarea  {Ant.  xv.  9,  §6;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §8)  and  at 
Berytus  (^Ant.  xix.  7,  §5),  in  each  of  which  a 
quinquennial  festival  in  honour  of  Caesar  was 
celebrated  with  the  usual  contests  in  gymnastics, 
chariot-races,  music,  and  with  wild  beasts, — was 
viewed  with  the  deepest  aversion  by  the  general 
body  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xv.  8,  §1), 

The  entire  absence  of  verbal  or  historical  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  Gospels  shows  how  little 
it  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Jews:  some  of  the 
foreign  Jews,  indeed,  imbibed  a  taste  for  theatrical 
representations ;  Josephus  (  Vita,  3)  .speaks  of  one 
AUtunis,  an  actor  of  farces  (jjufioKoyos) ,  who  was 
iu  high  favom'  with  Nero.  Aimong  the  Greeks 
the  rage  for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  '  such  that 
every  city  of  any  size  possessed  its  theatre  aud 
stadium.  At  Ephesus  an  annual  contest  {ayiiiv 
KaX  yvfxvtKbs  KoX  fxov(nK6s,  Thucyd.  iii.  104)  was 
held  in  honour  of  Diana,  which  was  superintended 
by  officers  named  'AcitipX'**  (Acts  xix.  31 ;  A.  V. 
**  chief  of  Asia").  [Asiarchae.]  It  is  probable 
that  St.  Paul  was  present  when  these  games  were 
proceeding,  as  they  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
of  May  (comp.  Acts  xx.  16 ;  Conybeiire  and  How- 
son's  St.  Paul,  ii.  81).  A  direct  reference  to  the 
exhibitions  that  took  ■  place  on  such  occasions  is 
made  in  the  term  eOripiofidxTlf^a  (1  Cor.  xv,  32). 
The  Briptofidxot  were  sometimes  professional  per- 
foi-mers,  but  more  usually  criminals  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XV.  8,  §1)  who  were  exposed  to  lions  and  other 
wild  beasts  without  any  means  of  defence  (Cic. 
Fro  Scxt.  64;  Tertull.  Apol.  9).  Political  of- 
fenders were  so  treated,  and  Josephus  (5.  /.  vii. 
3,  §1)  records  that  no  less  than  2500  Jews  wei-e 
destroyed  in  the  theatre  at  Caesarea  by  this  and 
similar  methods.  The  expression  as  used  by  St. 
Paul  is  usually  taken  as  metaphorical,  both  on 
account  of  the  qualifying  words  /car'  &v6p(inrov, 
the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  occurrence  in 
the  Acts,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  which  St, 
Paul  enjoyed:  none  of  these  arguments  can  be 
held  to  be  absolutely  conclusive,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  term  Bfipiofia.x^'^v  is  applied  in  its  literal 
sense  in  the  Apostolical  Epistles  (Ign.  ad  Eph.  1  ; 
ad  Trail.  10;  Mart.  Polyc.  3;  cf.  Euseb.  E.  H. 
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iv.  15),  and,  where  metaphorically  used  (Ign.  ad 
Eom.  5),  an  explanation  is  added  which  implies 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  been  taken  literally. 
Certainly  St.  Paul  was  exposed  to  some  extraor- 
dinaiy  suffering  at  Ephesus,  which  lie  describes  in 
language  borrowed  from,  if  not  descriptive  of,  a  real 
case  of  Orfpiofiaxio, ;  for  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a 
criminal  condemned  to  death  {iiriBavarious,  1  Cor. 
iv.  0  ;  h.TT6KpLy.a.  tov  daj/drov  iax'^Kafxev,  2  Cor. 
i.  9),  exhibited  previously  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  {aireSei^ev,  1  Cor.  I.  c),  resei-ved  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  games  (itrxdrovs)  as  was  usual 
with  the  thcriomachi  (novissimos  elegit,  velut  hes- 
tiarios,  Tertull.  de  Pvdic.  14),  and  thus  made  a 
spectacle  {Bearpov  iyevr^drj/j.ev).  Lightfoot  {Ex- 
ercit.  on  1  Cor.  xv.  32)  points  to  the  friendliness 
of  the  Asiarchs  at  a  subsequent  period  (Acts  xix. 
31)  as  prubably  resulting  from  some  wonderful 
pi-eservation  which  they  had  witnessed.  Nero 
selected  this  mode  of  executing  the  Christians  at 
Rome,  with  the  barbarous  aggravation  that  the 
victims  were  dressed  up  iu  the  skins  of  beasts  (Tac. 
Ann.  XV.  44).  St.  Paul  may  possibly  allude  to 
his  escape  from  such  torture  in  2  Tim.  iv.  17). 
IDict.  of  Ant.  art.  Bestiarii.] 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  abound  with  allusions  to  the 
Gieek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from  the  Isth- 
mian games,  at  which  he  may  well  have  been 
present  during  his  lirst  visit  to  Corinth  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  ii.  206).  These  contests  {6  kyav — a 
word  of  general  import,  applied  by  St.  Paul,  not  to 
the  fight,  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  to  the  race,  2 
Tim.  iv.  7 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  pancratium,  consisting  of  boxing  and 
wrestling,  and  i\iQ  pentathlon,  consisting  of  leaping, 
running,  quoiting,  hui'ling  the  spear,  and  wrestling. 
The  competitors  {6  aywvi^6iJievos,  1  Cor.  ix.  25 ; 
iau  a&K-^  TLS,  -2  Tim.  ii.  5)  required  a  long  aud 
severe  course  of  previous  training  (cf.  (rce/iariKri 
yvfivaffia,  1  Tim.  iv.  8),  dining  which  a  parti- 
cular diet  was  enforced  {iravTa  iyKpaTe^eraij 
doukayuyo},  1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In  the  Olympic 
contests  the.se  preparatory  exercises  (irpoyvfj.vdff- 
fiUTo)  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  months, 
dm'ing  the  last  of  which  they^  were  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  appointed  officers.  The 
contests  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  spectators  {Tr^piKelfj-evou  v€^os  fxapT-hpwv, 
Heb.  xii.  1),  the  competitors  being  the  spectacle 
(dearpoj/=d4a/j.a,  1  Cor.  iv.  9;  6ea(6fj.€voi,  Heb. 
X.  33).  The  games  were  opened  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  herald  (K7}pv^as,  I'Cor.  ix.  27),  whose 
office  it  was  to  proclaim  the  name  and  country  of 
each  candidate,  and  especially  to  announce  the 
name  of  the  victor  before  the  assembled  multitude. 
Certain  conditions  and  rules  were  laid  down  for 
the  diffexent  contests,  as,  that  no  bribe  be  offered 
to  a  competitor ;  that  in  boxing  the  combatants 
should  not  lay  hold  of  one  another,  &;c. ;  any 
infringement  of  these  rules  (eai/  fi^  vofxlfuos 
a9\-f](rr}j  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  involved  a  loss  of  the  prize, 
the  competitor  being  pronounced  di.squali(Ied  (aS6- 
KLfjLos,  1  Cor.  ix.  27  ;  indignus  brabeo,  Bengel.). 
The  judge  was  selected  for  his  spotless  integrity 
{6  BiKaios  KpiT-fjS,  2  Tim,  iv.  8) :  his  office  was  to 
decide  any  disputes  (jSpojSeueTw,  Col.  iii.  15;  A.  V. 
"  rule")  and  to  give  the  prize  {rh  0pa$G7oj/,  1  Cor. 
ix.  24;  Phil.  iii.  14),  consisting  of  a  crown  {(rre- 
<{>ayos,  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  iv.  8j  of  leavas  of  wild  olive  at 
the  Olympic  games,  ^nd  of  pine  or,  at  one  period, 
ivj  at  the  Isthmian  games.  These  crowns,  tl\ough 
perishable  {^BaprSv,  1  Cor.  ix.  25  ;  cf.   1   Pet.  v. 
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4),  were  ahvaj''S  regarded  as  a  source  or  unfailing 
exultation  (Phil.  iv.    1  ;    1  Thess.   ii.   19):  palm 


lathmiati  crowns. 


branches  were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors  (iiev.  vii.  9),  St.  Paul  alludes  to  two  only 
out  of  the  iive  contests,  boxing"  and  running,  most 
fi-equently  to  the  latter.  In  boxing  (irvyfj.'f]  ;  cf. 
wvKTe^a,  1  Cor.  ix.  26),  the  hands  and  arms  were 
bound  with  the  cestus,  a  band  of  leather  studded 
with  nails,  which  very  much  increased  the  severity 
of  the  blow,  and  I'endered  a  bruise  inevitable 
(67rw7ri(£^aj,  1  Cor.  I.  c, ;  vir^-Kia  =  tci,  virh  rhvs 
Stiras  Tuv  TrATJ7wr  ^xvr],  Pollux,  Onom.  ii.  4,  52). 
The  skill  of  the  combatant  was  shown  in  avoiding 
the  blows  of  his  adversaiy  so  that  they  weie 
expended  on  the  air  (ovk  &s  a4pa  S4pa)v,  1  Cor. 
I.  c).  The  foot-race  (Sptijuos,  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  a 
word  peculiar  to  St.  Paul ;  cf.  Acts  xiii.  25,  xx. 


Boxing. 

24)  Ns^as  mn  m  the  stadium  {iv  ffTaStw  ;  A.  V. 
"  race  ;"  1  Cor.  ix.  24),  an  oblong  area,  open  at  one 
end  and  rounded  in  a  semicircular  form  at  the 
other,  along  the  sides  of  which  were  the  raised 
tiers  of  seats  on  which  the  spectators  sat.  The 
race  was  either  from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to 
the  other,  or,  m  the  Biav\os,  back  again  to  the 
starting-post.  There  may  be  a  latent  reference 
to    the    St'auAoy   in    the    expression   apxvy^^  'f^i 


GAMMADIMS 

Tehiitariiv  (Heb.  xii.  2),  Jesus  being,  as  it  were, 
the  starting-point  and  the  goal,  the  locus  a  quo 
and  the  locus  ad  quern  of  the  Cliristian's  course. 
The  judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  {(Tko-ttSv  ; 
A.  V.  "  mark"  ;  Phil.  iii.  14),  which  was  clearly 
visible  from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to  the  other, 
so  that  the  runner  could  make  straight  for  it 
iovK  ws  &.H\ais,  1  Cor.  ix.  26).  St.  Paul  brings 
vividly  befoi'e  our  minds  the  earnestness  of  the 
competitor,  having  cast  off  eveiy  encumbrance 
(6yK0V  aTro6efi£vot  Trdvra),  especially  any  closelv- 
fitting  robe  {evireplo'TaTop,  Heb.  xii.  1;  cf.  Cniiv- 
beare  and  Howson,  ii,  548),  holding  on  his  couise 
uninteiTuptedly  (Sti^jKOj,  Phil.  iii.  ]2),  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  distant  goal  {h.^opwvres,  OTrejBAeTre, 
Heb.  xii.  2,  xi.  26;  airh  notat  longCy  Bengel), 
unmindful  of  the  space  already  past  {rh  fxkv  oirlata 
4TrtKav6aj/6fi.evos,  Phil,  /.  c),  and  stretching  for- 
ward with  bent  body  (to7s  Si  ffxirpotrOiv  iir(K- 
r€iv6fJ.€vos),  his  perseveiancp  (BC  inrofj.ovri5f  Heb. 
xii.  1),  his  joy  at  the  completion  of  the  coui-se 
i/xera  X^P^^>  ^^'^^  ^^'  2^)'  ^^^  exultation  as  he 
not  only  receives  (eXajSoj/,  Phil.  iii.  12)  but  actually 
grasps  (/caTa\tij3<a,  not  *'  apprehend,"  as  A.  V. 
Phil.;  ^TTiAajSoD, ■  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  19)  the  crown 
which  had  been  set  apart  (iTrtf/ceiTai,  2  Tim.  iv, 
8)  for  the  victor.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GAMMADIMS  (DnSti).  This  word  occura 
only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  11,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre  "the 
Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers."  A  variety  of  ex-' 
planations  of  the  term  have  been  offered.  (1,)  One 
class  turns  upon  a  supposed  connexion  with  "IDJI 
a  cubit,  as  though  =  cubit  high  mm,  whence  the 
Vulg.  has  Pygmaei.  Michaelis  thinks  that  the 
apparent  height  alone  is  refen-ed  to,  with  the 
intention  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  great  height 
of  the  towers.  Spencei"  {de  Leg.  Beb,  Rit.  ii. 
cap.  24)  explains  it  of  small  images  of  the  tutelar 
gods,  like  the  Lares  of  the  Romans.  (2.)  A  second 
class  treats  it  as  a  geographical  or  local  term  ; 
Grotius  holds  Gamad  to  be  a  Hebraized  form  of 
the  name  Ancon,  a  Phoenician  town;  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  has  Cappadocians,  as  though  reading 
QnEl5  ;  Fuller  [Miscell.  vi.  3)  identiiies  them  as 
the  iuiiabitants  of  Gamala  (Plin.  v.  14) ;  and  agam 
the  word  has  been  broken  up  into  DHO  U3i=-also 

1  •    T  - 

the  Medes.  (3.)  A  third  class  gives  a  more  general 
sense  to  the  word;  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  p.  292) 
connects  it  with  *TDi,  a  bough,  whence  the  sense  of 
brave  warrioi"s,  hastes  arborum  instar  caedentes. 
Hitzig  (comm.  in  loc)  suggests  deserters  {ueher- 
laufer)  and  draws  attention  to  the  preposition  in 
as  favouring  this  sense:  he  inclines,  however,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prophet  had  in  view  Cant.  iv.  4, 
and  that  the  word  0^133  in  that  passage  has  been 
successively  corrupted  into  DHDC,  as  read  by  the 
LXX.  which  gives  ^uXoKty,  and  DHIiiil,  as  in  the 
present  text.     After  all,  the  rendeiin;^  in  the  LXX. 


CnBtlc  or  n  mnrilimo  prople,  with  tlie  nhioldB  hnnging  upon  tlm  walln. 
([''rem  it  bas-rcliGlut  Koiiyiinjik.    Layurd.) 


GAMUT. 

famishes  the  simplest  explanation :  the  Lutheran 
translation  has  followed  this,  giving  wdchter.  The 
following  words  of  the  verse — "  they  hanged  their 
shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about" — ai-e  illus- 
trated by  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  at  Kouyunjik 
(See  preceding  cut).  [W.  L.  B.] 

GA'MUL  ('p-IDa  ;  6  Ta^iovX,  Alex.  TafiovT]\  ; 
Gamul),  a  priest ;  the  leader  of  the  22nd  course  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  17). 

GAR  (r(£s  ;  Sasus).  "  Sons  of  Gar''  are  named 
among  the  "  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon"  in 
1  Esd.  v.  34.  There  are  not  in  the  lists  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  any  names  corresponding  to  the  two 
preceding  and  the  six  succeeding  this  name.  It 
does  not  appear  whence  the  form  of  the  name  in 
the  A.  V.  is  derived. 

GARDEN  (la,  naa,  r\iy,  ktitvos).  Gardens 
in  the  East,  as  the  Hebrew  word  indicates,  are 
inclosures,  on  the  outskirts  of  towns,  planted  with 
various  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  allusions  in 
the  Bible  we  leam  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  v.  5),  or  walls  of  stone  (Prov. 
xxiv.  31).  For  further  protection  lodges  (Is.  i.  8  ; 
Lam.  ii.  6)  or  watchtowers  (Mark  xii.  1)  were  built 
in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  (^Vll,  Job  xxvii. 
18)  to  drive  away  the  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  as 
is  the  case  to  this  day.  Layard  {Nin.  §f  Bah. 
p.  3ti5)  gives  the  following  description  of  a  scene 
which  he  witnessed: — "The  broad  silver  river 
wound  through  the  plain,  the  great  ruin  cast  its 
dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight,  the  lights  of  '  the 
lodges  in  the  gardens  of  cucumbers '  flickered  at 
our  feet,  and  the  deep  silence  was  only  broken  by 
the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  fired  by  the  watchful 
guards  to  frighten  away  the  wild  boars  that  lurked 
in  the  melon  beds."  The  scarecrow  also  was  an 
invention  not  unknown  (Trpo^acrKdyivv,  Bar,  vi. 
70). 

The  gardens  of  the  Hebrews  were  planted  with 
flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  (Cant.  vi.  2,  iv.  16), 
besides  olives,  fig-trees,  nut-s,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi. 
11),  pomegranates,  and  othei-s  for  domestic  use 
(Ex,  xxiii.  11;  Jer.  xxix.  5;  Am.  ix.  14).  The 
quince,  medlar,  citron,  almond,  and  service  trees 
are  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Mishna  as  cul- 
tivated in  Palestine  (Kilaim,  i.  §4).  Gardens  of 
herbs,  or  kitchen -gardens,  are  mentioned  in  Deut. 
xi.  10,  and  1  K.  xxi.  2.  Cucumbers  were  grown 
in  them  (Is.  i.  8 ;  Bar.  vi.  70),  and  probably  also 
melons,- leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,  which  are  spoken 
of  (Num.  xi.  5)  as  the  productions  of  a  neighboui'ing 
country.  In  addition  to  these,  the  lettuce,  mustard- 
plant  (Luke  xiii,  19),  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the 
bitter  herbs  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb,  and  rue, 
are  particulai-iseJ  in  the  precepts  of  the  Mishna, 
though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  all,  strictly 
speaking,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Palestine 
{Kilaim,  i.  §^2,  8).  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  the  art  of  gardening  was  car- 
ried to  great  perfection  in  Syria.  Pliny  (xx.  1 6) 
says,  "  Syria  in  hortis  opei'osissima  est;  indeque 
proverbium  Graecis,  *  MultaSyrorum  olera; '"  and 
again  (xil.  54)  he  describes  the  balsam  plant  as 
growing  in  Judaea  alone,  and  there  only  in  two 
royal  gardens.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763),  alluding  to 
one  of  these  gardens  near  Jericho,  calls  it  6  rov 
$a\(Ta./J.ov  TrapdSei(ros.  Jhe  rose-garden  in  Jeru- 
salem, mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (Maaseroth,  ii. 
§5),  and  said  to  have  been  situated  westward  of  the 
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temple  mount,  is  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of 
the  few  gardens  which,  from  the  time  of  the  pro- 
phets, existed  within  the  city  walls  (Lightfbot, 
Ifor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  36).  They  were  usually 
planted  without  the  gates,  according  to  the  gloss 
quoted  by  Lightfoot,  on  account  of  the  fetid  smell 
ai'ising  fi"om  the  weeds  thrown  out  from  them, 
or  from  the  manure  employed  in  their  cultivation. 

The  gate  Gennath,  mentioned  by  Josephus  {B.J. 
V.  4,  §2),  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  rose-garden  already  mentioned,  or  from 
the  fact  of  its  leading  to  the  gardens  without  the 
city.  It  was  near  the  garden-ground  by  the  Gate 
of  the  Women  that  Titus  was  surprised  by  the 
Jews  while  reconnoitring  the  city.  The  tr,ench  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  cut  off  his  retreat  (Jos. 
B.  J.  V.  2,  §2).  But  of  all  the  gardens  of  Pales- 
tine none  is  possessed  of  associations  more  sacred 
and  imperishable  than  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
beside  the  oil-presses  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  Eight 
aged  olive  trees  mark  the  site  which  tradition  has 
connected  with  that  memorable  garden-scene,  and 
their  gnarled  stems  and  almost  leafless  branches 
attest  an  antiquity  as  venerable  as  that  which  is 
claimed  for  them.     [Gethsemane.] 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  productions  of  the 
country,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Is.  xvii.  10 
that  in  some  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
reaving  of  exotics.  To  this  conclusion  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gardens  of  Solomon  in  the  Targum  on 
Eccl.  ii.  5,  6  seems  to  point:  **  I  made  me  well- 
watered  gardens  and  paradises,  and  sowed  there  all 
kinds  of  plants,  some  for  use  of  eating,  and  some  for 
use  of  drinking,  and  some  for  pui-poses  of  medicine ; 
all  kinds  of  plants  of  spices.  I  planted  in  them 
trees  of  emptiness  («.  e.  not  fruit-bearing),  and  all 
trees  of  spices  which  the  spectres  and  demons 
brought  me  from  India,  and  every  tree  which  pro- 
duces fruit;  and  its  border  was  fiom  the  wall  of 
the  citadel,  which  is  in  Jenisalem,  by  the  waters  of 
Siloah.  I  chose  reservoirs  of  water,  which  behold! 
are  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  plants,  and  I 
made  me  fish-ponds  of  water,  some  of  them  also  for 
the  plantation  which  rears  the  trees  to  water  it." 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  neighbour- 
hood of  water  was  an  important  consideration  in 
selecting  the  site  of  a  garden.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  country  has  perpetuated  this  fact  in  the 
name  Engannim — "the  fountain  of  gardens" — the 
modern  Jenin  (cf.  Cant.  iv.  1 5).  To  the  old  Hebrew 
poets  "  a  well-watered  garden,"  or  "  a  tree  planted 
by  the  watei-s,"  was  an  emblem  of  luxuriant  fertility 
and  material  prosperity  (Is.  Iviii.  .11;  Jer.  xvii. 
8,  xxxi.  12);  while  no  figure  more  graphically 
conveyed  the  idea  of  dreary  barrenness  or  miseiy 
than  "a  garden  that  hath  no  water'*  (Is.  i.  30). 
From  a  neigh  homing  strefun  or  cistei'n  were  supplied 
the  channels  or  conduits,  by  which  the  gardens 
were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus  conveyed 
to  all  parts  (Ps.  i.  3;  Eccl.  ii.  6;  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
30).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  "  to  water  with  the  foot "  in 
Deut.  xi.  lu.  Niebuhr  {Descr.  de  I'Arahie,  p. 
138)  describes  a  wheel  which  is  employed  for  irri- 
gating gardens  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  and 
which  is  worked  by  the  hands  and  feet  after  the 
manner  of  a  treadmill,  the  men  "  pulling  the  upper 
part  towards  them  with  their  hands,  and  pushing; 
with  their  feet  upon  the  lower  part''  (Robinson, 
ii.  226).  This  mode  of  irrigation  might  be  de- 
scribed as  ''watering  with  the  foot."  But  the 
method  practised  by  the  agriculturists  in  Oman,  as 
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narmted  by  Wellsted  (TraD.  i.  281),  answere  more 
nearly  to  this  description,  and  serves  to  illustrate 
Prov.  xxi,.  1 :  "  After  ploughing,  they  form  the 
ground  with  a  spade  into  small  squares  with  ledges 
on  either  side,  along  which  the  water  is  conducted 
....  When  one  of  the  hollows  is  filled,  the  peasant 
stops  the  supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  his 
foot,  and  thus  opens  a  channel  into  another." 

The  orange,  lemon,' and  mulbeny  groves  which 
lie  around  and  behind  Jaffa  supply,  perhaps,  the 
most  sti'ilcing  peculiarities  of  oriental  gardens^-gar- 
dens  which  Maundrell  desciibes  as  being  "a  con- 
fused miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  together,  with- 
out either  posts,  walks,  arbours,  or  anything  of 
art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like  thickets  rather 
than  gardens"  {Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  416).  The 
Persian  wheels,  which  are  kept  ever  working,  day 
and  night,  by  mules,  to  supply  the  gardens  with 
water,  leave  upon  the  ti'aveller's  ear  a  most  en- 
during impression  (Lynch,  Exp.  to  Jordan,  p. 
441 ;  Siddon's  Memoir,  187). 

The  law  against  the  propagation  of  mixed  species 
(Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii,  9,  11)  gave  rise  to 
numerous  enactments  in  the  Mishna  to  ensure  its 
observance.  The  portions  of  the  field  or  garden,  in 
which  the  various  plants  were  sown,  were  separated 
by  light  fences  of  reed,  ten  palms  in  height,  the 
distance  between  the  reeds  being  not  more  than 
three  palms,  so  that  a  kid  could  not  enter  (J'iilaim, 
iv.  §§3,4). 

The  kings  and  nobles  had  their  country-houses 
sunounded  by  gardens  (1  K.  xxi.  1 ;  2  K.  ix.  27), 
and  these  were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Cant.  v.  1). 
So  intimately,  indeed,  were  gardens  associated  witli 
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festivity  that  horticulture  and  conviviality  are,  in 
the  Talmud,  denoted  by  the  same  term  (cf.  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  DID^^N).  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  be  a  merely  accidental  coinci- 
dence. Tlie  garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a  court  of 
the  palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  adjoining  the  banqueting- 
hall  (Esth.  vii.  7).  In  Babylon  the  gardens  and 
orchards  were  inclosed  by  the  city-walls  (Layard, 
DJiu.  ii.  246).  Attached  to  the  house  of  Joachim 
was  a  garden  or  orchard  (Sus.  4) — "  a  garden  in- 
closed'* (Cant.  iv.  12) — providwl  with  baths  and 
other  appliances  of  luxury  (Sus.  15;  cf.  2  S;un. 
xi.  2). 

In  large  gardens  the  orchard  (DTID,  trapdSfiffos) 
was  pi'obably,  as  in  Egypt,  the  inclosure  set  apart 
for  the  cultivation  of  date  and  sycamore  trees,  and 
fruit-trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant.  iv.  13  ;  Eccl.  ii. 
5).  Schroeder,  in  the  preface  to  his  T/iesaiirus 
Linguae  Armenicae,  asserts  that  the  word  "  pardes" 
is  of  Aimenian  origin,  and  denotes  a  garden  near  a 
house,  planted  with  herbs,  trees,  and  flowers.  It 
is  appHed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  10)  and  Berosus 
(quoted  by  Jos.  Ant.  x.  ii.  §1),  to  the  famous 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  Xenophon  {Anab. 
i.  2  §7)  describes  the  "paradise"  at  Celaenae  in 
Phrygia,  whore  Cyrus  had  a  palace,  as  a  large  pre- 
sei-ve  full  of  wild  beasts;  and  Aulus  Gellius  (ii. 
20)  gives  "  Uiua?-2a"  as  the  equivalent  of  TrapaScfirot 
(cf.  Philostratus,  Vit,  ApolL  Tyan.  i.  38).  The 
officer  in  charge  of  sucli  a  domain  was  cUled  "  the 
keeper  of  the  paradise"  (Neh.  ii.  8). 

The  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens  as 
places  of  burial  (John  xix.  41).  Manasseh  and  his 
son   Anion   were   buried   in   the  garden  of  their 
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palace,  the  g-arden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26  ; 
eV  TOiS  airou  iropoSe^froiy,  Jos.  Ant.  x-  3,  §2). 
The  retirement  of  gardens  rendered  them  favourite 
places  for  devotion  (]\ratt.  xxvi.  36  ;  John  xviii.  1  ; 
cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  63).  In  the  degenerate  times  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  selected  as  the  scenes  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Is.  i.  29,  L\v.  3,  Ixvi.  17),  and 
images  of  the  idols  were  probably  erected  in  them. 

Gardeners  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii,  18  and 
John  XX.  15.  But  how  far  the  art  of  gardening 
was  caxi'ied  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means 
of  ascertaining.  That  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  grafting  is  evident  from  Rom.  xi.  17, 
24,  as  well  as  from  the  minute  prohibitions  of  the 
Mishna  ;"■  and  the  method  of  propagating  plants  by 
layei-s  or  cuttings  was  not  unknown  (Is.  xvii.  10). 
Buxtorf  says  that  pD^"lN,  artsin  (Mishna,  Biccu- 
rim,  i.  §2)  were  gardeners  who  tended  and  looked 
after  gardens  on  consideration  of  receiving  some 
portion  of  the  fruit  {Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.)  But  that 
gardening  was  a  special  means  of  livelihood  is  clear 
from  a  proverb  which  contains  a  waniing  against 
rash  speculations :  *'  Who  hires  a  garden  eats  the 
birds  ;  who  hires  gardens,  him  the  birds  eat "  (Dukes, 
Rabbin.  Blumenlese,  p.  141). 

The  traditional  gardens  and  pools  of  Solomon, 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii.  5,  6,  are  shown 
in  the  Wady  fTriofi  (z.  e.  Hortus),  about  an  hour  and 
quaiter  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  viii. 
7,  §3).  The  Arabs  perpetuate  the  tradition  in  the 
name  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  they  call  *'  Je- 
bel-el-Fureidis"  or  "Mountain  of  the  Paradise" 
(^Stanley,  ^Sm.  ^  Pa/,  p.  166).  Maundrell  is  sceptical 
on  the  subject  of  the  gardens  {Early  Trav.  in  Pal. 
p.  457),  but  they  hnd  a  champion  in  Van  de  Velde, 
who  asserts  that  they  "  were  not  confined  to  the 
Wadi  Urtds;  the  hill-slopes  to  the  left  and  right 
also,  with  their  heights  and  hollows,  must  have 
been  covered  with  trees  and  plants,  ns  is  shown  by 
the  names  they  still  bear,  as  *  peach-hill,*  '  nut- 
vale,'  *  fig-vale,' "  &c.  {Syria  tj-  Pal.  ii.  27). 

The  "  king's  garden,"  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxv.  4, 
Neh.  iii.  15,  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  lii.  7,  was  near  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  north  of 
Bir  Eyub,  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ben  Hinnom  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  498).  Josephus  places  the 
scene  of  the  feast  of  Adonijah  at  Knrogel,  **  beside 
the  fountain  that  is  in  the  royal  paradise  "  {Ant. 
vii.  14  §4 ;  cf.  also  ix.  10.  §4).         [W,  A.  W.] 

GA'KEB  {2y  ;  TapejS),  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38).  He  is  described 
as  the  (A.  V.  "an")  Ithrite,  et  ipse  Jethrites, 
Vulg.  This  is  generally  explained  as  a  patronymic 
=  son  of  Jether.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  Ira,  who  is  also  called  the  Ithrite  in  this 
passage,  is  called  the  Jairite  in  2  Sam.  xx.  26,  and 
that  the  readings  of  the  LXX.  vary  in  the  foi-mer 
passage  ^leQpouos,  ''Edipaios,  and  'EOevaios.  These 
variations  support  to  a  certain  extent  the  sense 
given  in  the  Syriac  version,  which  reads  in  2  Sam. 
XX.  26  nn^n,  i.  e.  an  inhabitant  of  Jathir  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Judah.  [W.  L.  B,] 

GA'REB,  THE  HILL  (115  DVIS  ;  $ovvol 
Tapi]^ ;  collis  Gareb)^  in  the  neighboui'hood  of  Jeru- 
salem, named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.   [Jekusalem.] 
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*  It  was  forbidden  to  {rraft  trees  on  trees  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  or  to  graft  vofifetables  on  trees  or  trees 
un  vegetables  [Kilaim,  i.  §§  7,  8). 


GARIZ'IM(rapi0f,  Alex.  raptCeij' ;  Garizin), 

2  Mace.  V.  23;  vi.  2.     [Geuizim.] 

GARLICK  (mti',-  rk  c/cfipSa ;  allid),  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xi.  5  as  one  of  the  Egyptian  plants, 
the  loss  of  which  was  regretted. by  the  mixed  multi- 
tude at  Taberah.  It  is  the  Allium  Sativum  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  abounds  in  Egypt  (see  Ccls.  Jlierobot. 
pt.  ii.  p.  52  seq.),  a  fact  evident  from  Herodotus 
(ii.  125),  when  he  states  that  the  allowance  to  the 
workmen  for  this  and  other  vegetables  was  in- 
scnbed  on  the  great  pyramid.  [W.  D.] 

GARMENT.     [Dress.] 

GAR'MITE,  THE  {'m^_n',  Fap/xl,  Alex. 
ffrapfiL ;  Garmi).  Keilah  the  Gannite,  i.  e.  the 
descendant  of  Gerem  (see  the  Targum  on  this  word), 
is  mentioned  in  the  obscure  genealogical  lists  of  the 
families  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv,  19).  Keilah  is  appa- 
rently the  place  of  that  name  ;  but  there  is  no  clue 
to  the  reason  of  the  soubriquet  here  given  it. 

GARRISON.  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  are  derivatives  from  the  root  natzab  to 
"place,  erect,"  which- may  be  applied  to  a  vaiiety 
of  objects.  (1.)  3fattzab  said  mattzahah  {r\^^0 
2-VJD)  undoubtedly  mean  a  '*  garrison,"  or  forti- 
fied post  (1  Sam.  xiii.  23,  xiv.  1,  4,  12,  15;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  14).  (2.)  Netzib  (2*VJ)  is  also  used 
for  a  "  gamson"  (in  1  Chr.  xi.  16),  but  elsewhere 
for  a  "column"  erected  in  an  enemy's  country  as  a 
token  of  conquest,  like  the  stelae  erected  by  Sesostris 
(Her.  ii.  102,  106):  the  LXX.  correctly  gives 
apdtTTT)fj.a  (1  Sam.  x.  5)  :  Jonathan  broke  in  pieces 
a  column,  which  the  Philistines  had  erected  on  a 
hill  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3).  (3.)  The  same  word  else- 
where means  "officers"  placed  over  a  vanquished 
people  (2  Sam.  viii.  6,  14  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  13; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  2):  the  presence  of  a  "garrison"  in 
such  cases  is  implied  but  not  expressed  in  the  word 
(comp.  1  K.  iv.  7, 19).  (4.)  Mattzebah  (Hn-VD) 
means  a  "pillar:"  in  Ez.  xxvi.  11,  reference  is 
made  to  the  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Tynan  temples, 
some  of  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Herodotus 
(ii.  44).  [W.  L.  B.j 

GASH'MU  (-10^5  ;  Gossem,  Neh.  vi.  6. 
Assumed  by  all  the  lexicons  to  be  a  variation  of 
the  name  of  Geshem  (see  vers.  1,  2).  The  words 
"  and  Gashmu  saith  "  are  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of 
the  LXX. 

GA'TAM  (DriVa  ;  Toediix,  Vouddfi,  Alex. 
ToOdfi;  Gatham^  Gathan),  the  fourth  son  of  Eli- 
phaz  the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxsvi.  11  ;  1  Chr.  i.  36), 
and  one  of  the  "dukes"  of  Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16). 
By  Knobel  {Genesis,  ad  he.)  the  name  is  compared 
with  Jodam  (^^jX^*),  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  part  of 

the  mountains  of  Sherah  called  Rismah,  But  in 
this  case  the  Ain  in.  the  original  name  would  have 
been   dropped,   which    is    very    rarely    the    case. 

Rodiger  (Gesen.  Thes.  iii.  80)  quotes  jj^iati*  ^s 
the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe,  refeiTing  to  Ibn  Duraid, 
1854,  p.  300. 

GATE.  1.  1V^,  from  ^Vf,  to  divide,  Gesen. 
p.  1458  ;  wi\7] ;  porta,  introitus.  2.  nHES,  from 
nnB,  to  open,  Ges.  p.  1138  ;  Siipa,  TrvXrf ;  'ostivm, 
.a  "  doorway."  3.  t]D,  a  vestibule  or  gateway  ; 
ai/X-f],  (rTa6fj.6s  ;  Ihien^  postes.      Ar.  y"in,  Chald. 
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only  in  Ezra  and  Dauiel ;  abKijj  Bvpa ;  ostiunif 
fores,  5.  H/^,  fi'om  H?*!,  to  hang  down;  Gesen. 
p.  339,  a  door ;  d^pa ;  valva,  ostium,  fores,  the 
*'  door"  or  valve. 

The  gates  and  gateways  of  eastern  cities  anciently 
held,  and  still  hold,  an  important  pai-t,  not  only  in 
the  defence  but  in  the  public  economy  of  the  place. 
They  are  thus  sometimes  taken  as  representing  t'lie 
city  itself  (Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  60  ;  Deut.  xii.  12  ; 
Judg.  V.  8  ;  Ruth  iv.  10 ;  Ps,  Ixxxvii,  2,  cxxii.  2). 
Among  the  special  purposes  for  which  they  were 
used  may  be  mentioned^l.  As  places  of  public 
resort,  either  for  business,  or  where  people  sat  to 
converse  and  hear  news  (Gen.  .\ix.  1,  xxiii.  10, 
xxxiv.  20,  24;  I  Sam.  iv.  18;  2  Sam.  xv.  2, 
xviii.  24;  Ps.  Ixix.  12;  Neh.  viii.  1,  3,  16; 
Shaw,  p.  207).  2.  Places  for  public  deliberation, 
administration  of  justice,  or  of  audience  for  kings 
and  rulers,  or  ambassadors  (Deut.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  19, 
XXV.  7  ;  Josh.  xx.  '4  ;  Judg.  ix.  35  ;  Ruth  iv.  1  ; 
2  Sam.  xix.  8  ;  IK.  xxii.  10  ;  Job  xxix.  7  ;  Prov. 
xxii.  22,  xxiv.  7;  Jer.  xvii.  19,  xxxviii.  7;  Lam. 
V.  14;  Am.  v.  12  ;  Zech.  viii.  16  ;  Polyb.  xv.  31). 
Hence  came  the  usage  of  the  word  "Porte"  in 
speaking  of  the  government  of  Constantinople 
{Early  Trav.  p.  349),  3.  Public  markets  {2  K. 
vii.  1;  comp.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1243,  ed.  Bekk.; 
Neh.  xiii.  16,  19).  [Cities.]  In  heathen  towns 
the  open  spaces  near  the  gates  appear  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  as  places  for  sacrilice  (Acts  xiv.  13  ; 
comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  8). 

Regarded  therefore  as  positions  of  gi-eat  impoi-t- 
ance  the  gates  of  cities  were  carefully  guarded  and 
closed  at  nightfall  (Deut.  iii.  5;  Josh.  ,ii.  5,  7  ; 
Judg.  ix.  40,  44  ;  1  Sam,  xxiii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  23  ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4  ;  Judith  i.  4).  They  contained  cham- 
bers over  the  gateway,  and  probably  also  chambers 
or  recesses  at  the  sides  for  the  vai'ious  pm-poses  to 
which  they  were  applied  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24  ;  Lajard, 
Nin.  tfc  Bab.  p.  57,  and  note). 
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I  flanked  by  towers  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  388,  395, 
Mn,  #  Bab.  231,  Mons.  of  Nin.  Pt.  2,  pi.  49  ;  see 
also  Assyi'ian  bas-relfefs  in  Brit.  Mas.  Nos.  49,  25, 
26).  In  later  Egyptian  times,  the  gates  of  the  temples 
seem  to  have  been  intended  as  places  of  defence,  if 
not  the  principal  fortifications  (Wilkinson,  Ana.  Eg. 
i.  409,  abridgm.).  The  dooi-s  themselves  of  the  larger 
gates  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  two-leaved,  plated 
with  metal,  closed  with  locks  and  fastened  with 
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AsByrian  gates.    (Layard.) 

The  gateways  of  Assyrian  cities  were  arched  oi' 
square-headed   entrances   in   the. wall,    sometimes 


An  Egyptinn  folding-door, 

metal  bars  (Deut.  iii.  5 ;  Judg.  xvi.  3  ;  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  7  ;  1  K.  iv.  13  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  5;  Neh.  iii. 
3-15;  Ps.  cvii.  16;  Is.  xlv.  1,  2  ;  Jer.  xlix.  31). 
Gates  not  defended  by  iron  were  of  course  liable  to 
be  set  on  fii-e  by  an  enemy  (Judg.  ix.  52). 


Egyptian  doore.— Pig.  I.  Tlio  upper  pm,  on  wliich  tliu  door  turned, 
I'iy.  2,  Lower  jjin,     (Wilkinson,) 


Modem  Egyptian  door.    (Lone.) 

The  gateways  of  royal  palaces  and  even  of  pri- 
vate houses  were  often  richly  ornamented.  Sen- 
tences from  the  Law  were  inscribed  on  and  above 
the  gates,  as  in  Mohammedan  countries  sentences 
from  the  Kui'an  ai-e  inscribed  over  doorways  and  on 
doors  (Deut.  vi.  9;  Is.  liv.  12;  Rev.  xxi.  21; 
Maundrell,  E.  T.  p.  488  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  29  ; 
I^iuwoUf,  Travels,  Pt.  iii.  c.  10;  Ray,  ii.  p.  278). 
The  principal  gate  of  the  royal  palace  at  Ispahan 
was  in  Chanlin's  time  held  sacred,  and  served  as  a 
sanctuary  for  criminals  (Chardin,  vii.  368,  and 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  sovereign  at  the 
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sjate.     See  Ksth.  iv.  2,  and  Herod,  iii.  120,  140). 
'I'lie   gateways   of  Nimroud  and    Pen 
(iiinUed  hy  coloss.^l  figures  of  animals. 
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Motltrn  Egyptian  door.     (Lane.) 

The  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very  massive 
and  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  cai'dngs 
(1  K.  Ti.  34,  35j  2  K.  xviii.  16).  Those  of  the 
Holy  Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and 
overlaid  with  gold  5  those  of  the  temple  of  fir  (1  K. 
vi.  31,  32,  34 ;  Ez.  xli.  23,  24).  Of  the  gates  of 
the  outer  court  of  Herod's  temple,  9  were  covered 
with  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  posts  and 
lintels,  but  the  outer  one,  the  Beautiful  Gate  (Acts 
iii.  "2),  was  made  entirely  of  Corinthian  brass,  and 
was  considered  to  sui-pass  the  others  far  in  costli- 
ness (.Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  5,  §3).  This  gate,  which 
waj3  so  heavy  as  to  require  20  men  to  close  it,  was 
unexpectedly  found  open  on  one  occasion  shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  siege  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  5, 
§3;  c.  Ap,  ii.  9). 
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Ancient  Egyptian  rioor.     (\^  ilkinoon.) 

The  figurative  gates  of  pearl  and  precious  stones 
(Is.  liv.  12;  Rev.  xxi.  21)  may  be  regarded  as 
having  their  types  in  the  massive  stone  doors  which 
are  found  in  some  of  the  ancient  houses  in  Syiia. 
These  are  of  single  slabs  several  inches  thiol?,  some- 
times 10  feet  high,  and  turn  on  stone  pivots  above 


and  below  (Maundrell,  Ear.  Trav.  447  ;  Shaw,  210  ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  58,  74  ;  Porter,  iJamasous,  ii. 

22,  192  ;   Ray,  Coll.  of  Trav.  ii.  429). 


Z^St-e-'-^'^a^VA  ^>  --v^-3^j 


Ancient  Ejjyptimi  door.    (WilkinBon.) 

Egyptian  doorways  were  often  richly  ornamented. 
The  parts  of  the  doorway  were  the  threshold 
(tjO,  Judg.  xix.  27  ;  'tTp6Qvpov,  limen)  ;  the  side- 
posts  (HT-'lTp  ;  ffTa^^ol;  uterque  postis),  the  lintel 
(^IpEJ'TO;  ^\ih,  superliminare ,  Ex.  xii.  7).  It 
was  on  the  lintel  and  side-posts  that  the  blood  of 
the  Passover  lamb  was  sprinkled  (Ex.  xii.  7,  22). 
A  trace  of  some  similar  practice  in,  Assyrian  worship 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  at  Nineveh  (Layard, 
Nin.  ii.  256). 

The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  appears 
to  have  been  closed  by  gates  (Ex.  xxxii.  27). 

The  word  "door"  in  reference  to  a  tent,  ex- 
presses the  opening  made  by  dispensing  with  the 
cloths  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  is  then  suppoi^ted 
only  by  the  hinder  and  middle  poles  (Gen.  xviii. 
2  ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  42). 

In  the  Temple,  Levites,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier 
classes,  and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  door  (Jer.  xxxv.  4  ;  2  K.  xii. 
9,  XXV.  18j  1  Chr.  ix.  18,19  ;  Est.  ii.  21;  D^J^t^; 
Bvpcopoij  TTvKmpoi ;  portarii,  janitores).  In  the 
A.  V.  these  are  frequently  called  "porters,"  a 
word  which  has  now  acquired  a  different  meaning. 
The  chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guai-dians 
of  the  gate  (Chardin,  vii.  369).  [Curtain  ; 
Housi-: ;  Temple.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

GATH  (nil,  "  a' wine-press ;"  Tefl ;  Joseph. 
rlrra;  Oet/i),  one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the 
Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17) ;  and  the 
native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4, 
23).  The  site  of  Gath  has  for  many  centuries  re- 
mained unknown.  The  writer  of  this  article  made 
a  tour  through  Philistia  in  1857,  one  special  object 
of  which  was  to  search  for  the  long  lost  city.  After 
a  careful  survey  of  the  country,  and  a  minute  ex;i- 
mination  of  the   several   passages  of  Scripture  in 
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which  fhe  name  is  mentioned,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  stood  upon  the  conspicuous  hill  now 
called  Teli-es-Sdfieh.  Tliis  hill  stands  upon  the 
side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah  ;  10  miles  E,  of  Ashdod,  and 
about  the  same  distance  S.  by  E.  of  Eltron.  It  is 
irregular  in  form,  and  about  '200  ft.  high.  On  tlie 
top  are  the  foundations  of  an  old  castle ;  and  great 
numbers  of  hewn  stones  are  built  up  in  the  walls 
of  the  terraces  that  run  along  the  declivities.  On 
the  N.E.  is  a  projecting  shoulder,  whose  sides  ap- 
pear to  have  been  scarped.  Here,  too,  are  traces 
of  ancient  buildings;  and  here  stands  the  modern 
village,  extending  along  the  whole  northern  face'  of 
the  hill.  In  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  many 
old  stones,  and  at  its  western  extremity  two  co- 
lumns still  remain  on  their  pedestals.  Kound  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  especially  on  the  S.,  are  large  cis- 
terns excavated  in  .the  rock,  (-ath  occupied  a  strong 
position  (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  border  of  Judah  and 
Philistia  (1  Kam.  xxi.  10;  1  Chr.  xviii.  1);  and 
from  its  strength  and  resources,  forming  the  key  of 
both  countries,  it  was  the  scene  of  frequent  stmgglcs, 
and  was  often  captured  and  recaptured  (2  Chr. 
xi.  8,  x.\vi.  6 ;  2  K.  xii.  17  ;  Am.  vi.  2).  It  was 
near  Shocoh  and  Adullam  (2  Chr.  xi.  8),  and  it 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the  way  leading  from  the 
former  to  Ekron;  for  when  the  Philistines  fled  on 
the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  "  by  the  way  of 
Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron  "  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  1,  52).  All  these  notices  combine  in  pointing 
to  Tell-es-Sdfieh  as  the  site  of  Gath.  The  state- 
ments of  most  of  the  early  geogi'aphers  as  to  the 
position  of  Gath  are  not  only  confused,  but  contra- 
dictory, probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
more  than  one  place  of  the  same  name.  But  there 
IS  one  very  clear  description  by  Ensebius,  translated 
without  change  or  comment  by  Jerome.  It  is  as 
follows:  "Gath,  from  which  the  Anakim  and  Phi- 
listines were  not  exterminated,  is  a  village  seen  by 
such  as  go  fi'om  Eleutheropolis  t«  I)iospolis,  at 
about  the  fifth  milestone" — Kdj/J-Tj  TrapiSvrcov  &.irh 
TTJs  'EKevOepoirSKeus  vepl  Ai6<nroXiu  irepl  irsfiir- 
rop  ai^fxsiov  ttjs  'E\eu0epo7r(JAea)S  (^Onom.  s.  v. 
Tedda,).  The  road  from  Eleutheropolis,  now  Beit 
Jchrin,  to  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  must  have  passed 
near  7eU-es-SdJieh,  which  would  be  distinctly  seen 
at  about  the  distance  indicated.  Eusebius  mentions 
anotlier  Gath  (Onorn.  s.  v.  Geth),  a  large  village 
between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  he  consi- 
dered to  be  that  to  which  the  Ark  was  carried 
(1  Sam.  V.  8),  but  this  position,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  does  not  agi'ee  with  the 
descriptions  above  referred  to.  Jerome,  who,  as 
stilted  above,  translates  Eusebius'  former  notice 
without  change  or  comment,  gives  a  perplexing 
statement  in  his  Comm.  on  Micah:  Gcth  una  est  de 
5  urbihiis  Palaestinae  vicina  Judaene  confnio  et  de 
Eleutheropoli  eiintibus  Gazam,  nunc  iisque  vicus 
vel  maximus.  Yet  in  his  preface  to  Jonah,  he  saj'^s 
that  Geth  in  Opher,  the  native  place  of  the  prophet, 
js  to  be  distinguished:  Aiiarum  Geth  urhimn  quae 
juxta  EleutheropoUm  sive  DiospoUm  hodie  quoque 
monstrantur.  On  the  whole  then  there  is  nothing 
in  these  notices  to  contradict  the  direct  statement 
of  Eusebius,  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude 
that  Tell-es-SdJieh  is  its  site. 

The  ravages  of  war  to  which  Gatli  was  exposed 
appear  to  have  destroyed  it  at  a  compai'atively  early 
period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  other  royal 
cities  by  the  later  prophets  (Zi'ph.  ii.  4  ;  Zi'ch.  ix. 
5,  0).     It  is  familiar  to  the  P.ible  student  as  the 
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scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  the 
life  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15),  when  to 
save  his  life  *'  he  feigned  himself  mad ;  sci'abbled 
on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down 
upon  his  beard."  A  few  years  later  he  returned 
to  the  city,  was  well  received  by  the  Philistine 
king,  and  had  Ziklag  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence. 
He  then  secured  some  firm  friends  among  his  here- 
ditary foes,  who  were  true  to  him  when  his  own 
son  rebelled.  We  have  few  more  striking  examples 
of  devoted  attachment  than  tliat  of  Ittai  the  Gittite 
(2  Sam.  XV.  19-22).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GATH-nE'PHER,orGIT'TAH-HE'PHEli 

(IBnn  n5,  "the  wine-press  of  the  well;"  and 
witii  n  loc.  "ISn  nriil,  Josh.  xlx.  13),  ft  town  on 
the  border  of  the  teri'itory  of  Zcbulun,  not  far  from 
Japhia,  now  Yd/a  (Josh.  xix.  12,  13),  celebrated 
as  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv. 
25),  Jerome  says  {Prooem.  in  Jonam):  Geth, 
quae  est  in  Opher  hand  qrandis  est  viculus,  in  sc~ 
cundo  Sepphoris  miliario  quae  hodie  appellatur 
Diocaesarea  ewntihv,s  Tiberiadem,  ubi  et  sepulchrum 
ejus  ostenditur.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the  12th 
century  says  that  the  tomb  of  Jonah  was  still 
shown  on  a  hill  near  Sepphoris  {Early  Travels  in 
Pal.  p.  89).  About  2  miles  E.  of  HefHrieh  (Sep- 
phoris), on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill  stands  the  little 
village  of  el-Meshhad,  in  which  the  tomb  of  Jonah 
yet  exists.  It  belongs  to  the  Muslems,  and  both 
they  and  the  Christians  of  Nazareth  agree  in  re- 
garding this  as  the  native  village  of  the  prophet. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  el-Meshhad  is 
the  ancient  Gath-hepher.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GATH-RIM'MON(tit3"in5).  1.  A  city  given 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
24 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  Plii- 
listia,  apparently  not  far  from  Joppa  (Josh.  xix. 
45).  Eusebius  mentions  a  VerBa  lying  between 
Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  would  answer  well 
to  the  position  of  Gath-rimmon  {Onom,  s.  v.  Geth), 
But  in  another  place  he  says  VeOpefifidiV  vvv  iari 
Kdi/j.71  fieyitrrri  &7ri  ff7)fieiwv  i^'  Aio(rTr(J\eaJ5 
hinSvTtav  els  ^EKevdepSwoKiv  {Onom.  s,  v.).  This, 
however,  wouM  seem  to  agree  better  with  the  po- 
sition of  Gath,  the  royal  city  of  Philistia, *than  of 
that  assigned  to  Gath-rimmon  in  tlie  passage  above 
cited.  The  site  of  (iath-rimmon  is  unknown  (He- 
laud,  808). 

2.  A  town  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  west 
of  the  Jordan,  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
25).  It  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  the  LXX, 
reading  is  Baidcrdu.  In  the  parallel  passage  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  70,  this  town  is  called  Bileam.  The 
reading  Gath-rimmon  is,  therefore,  probably  an 
error  of  the  tiansciibers,  and  may  be  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  same  name  occuning  in  the  pre- 
vious verse..  [J.  L.  P.] 

GA'ZA  (my,  i.  c.  Azzah;  VK<^\  still  called 
Ghuzzcli  m-'AiZidt:  the  fomri  6' »:"/■«  is  found  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus,  :uid  Brocai'dus  men- 
tions it  as  used  in  his  day),  one  of  the  five  chief 
cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
continuous  existence  and  importance  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  Like  Damascus,  it  is  mentioned  both 
in  tlie  book  of  Genesis  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles: 
and  it  is  still  a  place  of  very  considerable  size,  larger 
than  .Jerusalem. 

The  secret  of  this  unbroken  hititory  is  to  be  found 
in  tlie  situation  of  (Jaza.     It  is  the  last  town  in  tho 
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S.W.  of  Palestine,  on  the  frontier  towards  Egypt. 
*^(rx<^TT}  wKttTO  ws  iir*  Aiy^irrov  iK  ^oivIktjs 
Uyri  iivl  rrj  apxV  '''^^  ^pii^ov  (An'ian,  Exp.  Alex. 
ii.  26).  It  lay  on  the  road  which  must  always 
have  been  the  line  of  communication  between  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  whole  region  of  Syria. 
Even  now  its  bazaars  arc  better  than  those  of  Jeru- 
salem. "  Those  travelling  towards  Egypt  natui'ally 
hiy  in  here  a  stock  of  provisions  and  necessaries  for 
the  desert ;  while  those  coming  from  Egypt  amve 
at  Gaza  exhausted,  and  must  of  course  supply 
themselves  anew"  (Robinson,  ii.  40). 

The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  has  made  Gaza 
important  in  the  militiiry  sense.  Its  name  means 
"  the  strong ;"  and  this  was  well  elucidated  in  its 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  resources  of  artillery,  lasted  Jive  months. 
As  Van  de  Velde  says  (p.  1S7),  it  was  the  key  of 
the  country.  What  had  happened  in  the  times  of 
the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  and  Cambyses  (Pomp. 
Mel.  i.  11)  happened  again  in  the  struggles  between 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidae  (Polyb.  v.  68,  xvi. 
40).  This  city  was  one  of  the  most  important 
militaiy  positions  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  (see 
1  Mace.  xi.  61,  62,  xiii.  43  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5, 
§5,  and  13,  §3).  By  the  Romans  it  was  assigned 
to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  (xv,  7,  §3),  and  after  his 
death  to  the  province  of  Syria  (xvii.  11,  §4).  Nor 
does  the  history  of  < jaza  in  connexion  with  war  end 
here.  In  a.d.  6;-l4  it  was  taken  by  the  generals 
of  the  first  Khalif  Abu  Bekr,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  hear  of  the  victory.  .Some  of  the  most 
important  ciunpaigus  of  the  crusaders  took  place  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  li'th  century  we  find 
the  place  gari'isoned  by  the  Knights  Templars.  It 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  yaladin,  a.d.  1170, 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin. 

The  Biblical  history  of  Gaza  may  be  traced 
through  the  following  stages : — In  Gen.  x.  19  it 
appears,  even  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  as  a 
"  border"  city  of  the  Canaanites.  With  this  we 
should  compare  the  descriptive  words  in  Deut. 
ii.  23,  where  the  name  is  spelt  "  Azzah "  in  the 
Enghsh  Version.  In  the,  conquest  of  Joshua  the 
ten'itory  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  one  which  he  was 
not  able  to  subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  22,  xiii.  3). 
It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
47),  and  that  tribe  did  obtain  possession  of  it 
(Judg.  i.  18);  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long;  for 
soon  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xvi,  1,  21):  indeed  it 
seems  to  have  been  their  capital ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gigantic  efforts  of  Samson,  who  died 
here,  Gaza  apparently  continued  through  the  times 
of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  to  be  a  Philistine  city 
(1  .*^am.  vi.  17,  xiv.  52,  xxxi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15). 
Solomon  became  master  of  "  Azzah  "  (1  K.  iv.  24). 
But  in  after  times  the  same  trouble  with  the  Philis- 
tines recuiTed  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  18). 
In  these  passages,  indeed,  Gaza  is  not  specified,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  implied.  In  2  K.  xviii. 
8,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Hezekiah  "  smote  the 
Philistines  even  unto  Gaza,  and  the  borders  thereof, 
from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced 
city."  During  this  period  of  Jewish  history,  it 
seems  that  some  facts  concerning  the  connexion  of 
Gaza  with  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  may  be 
added  from  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh 
(Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  p.  144).  We 
ought  here  to  compare  certain  passages  in  the  pro- 
phets where  the  name  of  the  Philistine  city  occurs : 
viz.  Am.  i.  6,  7  ;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix.  5.     The 
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period  intermediate  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments has  been  touched  on  above. 

The  passage  where  Gaza  is  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  26)  is  full  of  mterest.  It  is  the 
account  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
on  his  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt.  The 
words  in  this  passage — "  Arise  and  go  towards 
the  south,  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  which  is  desert"  (TropeiJou  Kara 
fi€<r7}fi^piav,  i-Trl  rrjV  6^hv  T'Jjv  Ka/ra^aivovffav 
airh  'lepoucaA-T/jU  eiy  Td^aV  avTT]  ia-rlv  ^pr}/jLos), 
have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  doubted, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  angel  or  to  the  nan*ator.  The  solution  of 
this  doubt  depends  partly  on  another  question,  viz. 
whether  avTrt  is  to  be  referred  to  the  load  or  the 
city.  If  to  the  latter,  the  remark  will  naturally 
be  understood. as  St.  Luke's;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  he  wrote  the  passage  just  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  war  (a.d.  65),  when,  Gaza  was 
actually  desolated  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §1).  Othei-s 
would  refer  us  to  a  passage  of  Strabo,  where  he 
says  that  the  town  was  ^prj/^os  after  it  was  taken 
by  Alexander :  hut  the  text  of  Strabo  in  this  place 
is  doubtful ;  and  it  is  evident  (see  above)  that  the 
statement  cannot  be  literally  tnie.  Pomponius 
Mela  speaks  of  Gaza  as  "ingens  urbs  et  munita 
admodum,"  and  it  is  prominently  noticed  in  Phny. 
Some  suppose  (as  Jerome)  that  the  site  of  Gaza 
was  changed :  and  this  may  possibly  be  true ;  for 
Strabo  says  that  it  was  only  seven  stadia  from  the 
sea,  whereas  it  is  now  considerably  more :  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  drifting  sands  near  the  coast 
may  have  been  a  motive  .for  the  restorers  of  the 
city  to  move  it  further  eastwards.  The  probability, 
however,  is  that  the  words  auV?;  io-rly  ^pT}fj.os 
refer  to  the  road,  and  are  used  by  the  angel  to 
inform  Pjiilip,  who  was  then  in  Samaria,  on  what 
route  he  would  find  the  eunuch.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary road  from  Jerusalem  by  Ramleh  to  Gaza,  there 
was  another,  more  favourable  for  carriages  (Acts 
viii.  28),  fm-ther  to,  the  south,  through  Hebron, 
and  thence  through  a  district  comparatively  with- 
out towns  and  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
people  from  the  desert.  The  matter  is  discussed 
by  l\aumer  in  one  of  his  BcUrdge,  incorporated  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  Paldstina,  also  by  Robinson 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  volume.  The  latter 
writer  suggests  a  v.ery  probable  place  for  the 
baptism,  viz.  at  the  water  in  the  Wady-el-Hasti, 
between  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza,  not  far  from  the 
old  sites  of  Lachish  and  Eglon.  The  legendary 
scene  of  the  baptism  is  at  Beit-sur,  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Hebron  :  the  ti-adition  having  arisen 
apparently  from  the  opinion  that  Philip  himself 
was  travelling  southwards  from  Jerusalem.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem at  all.  Lange  (rApost,  Zeitalt.  ii.  109)  gives 
a  spiritual  sense  to  the  word  eprj/ios. 

The  modern  Ghuzzeh  is  situated  partly  on  an 
oblong  hill  of  moderate  height,  and  partly  on  the 
lower  ground.  The  clifnate  of  the  place  is  almost 
tropical,' but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water. 
There  are  a  few  palm-trees  in  the  town,  and  its 
fruit-orchards  are  very  productive.  But  the  chief 
feature  of  the  neighbourhood  is  the  wide-spread 
olive-gi'ove  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  Hence  arises  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  soap,  which  Ghuzzeh 
exports  in  large  quantities.  It  has  also  an  active 
trade  in  com.  For  a  full  account  of  nearly  all  that 
has  been  written  concerning  the  topographical  and 
historical  relations  of  Gaza,  see  Ritter's  Erdkunde, 
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XYJ.  45-60.  Among  the  travellers  who  have  de- 
scribed the  place  we  may  mention  especially  Ro- 
binson {Biblical  Researches,  ii.  35-43)  and  Van 
de  Velde  {Syria  and  Palestine,  ii.  179-188),  from 
■  whom  we  have  already  quoted  ;  also  Thomson 
{The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  331-343).  The  last 
writer  spealts  of  the  great  extent  of  corn-land 
near  Gaza,  and  of  the  sound  of  mill-stones  in 
the  city.  Both  these  circumstances  are  valuable 
illustrations  of  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  Samson, 
tlie  great  hero  of  Gaza.  [J.  S.  l-I.] 

GAZ'ARA  {ri  Tiifapa,  and  toc  TaCapa;  O^ir- 
ard),  a  place  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  of  great  importance  in  the  ope- 
rations of  both  parties.  Its  first  introduction  is  as 
a  stronghold  (ix"^pa>juo),  in  which  Timotheus  took 
refuge  after  his  defeat  by  Judas,  and  wliich  for  four 
days  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  infuriated  Jews 
(2  Mace.  X.  32-36).  One  of  the  fii-st  steps  of 
Bacchides,  after  getting  possession  of  Judaea,  was  to 
fortify  Bethsura  and  Gazara  and  the  citadel  (i/cpa) 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  52) ;  and  the  same  names 
are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his  turn  recovered 
the  country  (xiv.  7,  33,  34,  36;  xv.  28J.  So  im- 
portant was  it,  that  Simon  made  it  the  residence  of 
his  son  John  as  general-in-chief  of  the  Jewish  army 
(xiii.  53,  xvi.  1). 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Gazara  was 
the  same  place  as  the  more  ancient  Gezee  or  Gazee. 
The  name  is  the  same  as  that  whicli  the  LXX.  use 
for  Gezer  in  the  0.  T. ;  and  more  than  this,  the 
indications  of  the  position  of  both  are  very  much  in 
accordance.  As  David  smote  the  Philistines  from 
Gibeon  to  Gezer,  so  Judas  defeats  Gorgias  at  Em- 
maus,  and  pursues  him  to  Gazera  (1  Mace,  iv.  15). 
Gazara  also  is  constantly  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  sea-coast — .Joppaand  Jamnia  (xv.  28,  35  ; 
iv.  15),  and  with  the  Philistine  plain,  A zotus,  Adasa, 
&c.  (IV.  15;  vii.  45;  xir,  34).  [G.] 

GA'ZATHITBS,  THE  (in-tyn,  accur.  "the 
Azzathite ;"  t^  Ta^ai<p  ;  ffazaeos).  Josh.  xiii.  3  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaza.  Elsewhere  the  same 
name  is  rendered  Gazites  in  the  A.  V. 

GA'ZEK  (lU  ;  TaCep;  Gazer),  2  Sam.  v,  25 ; 
1  Chr.  xiv.  16.  The  same  place  as  Gezer  ;  the 
ditfereuce  arising  from  the  emphatic  Plebrew  accent ; 
which  has  been  here  retained  in  the  A.  V.,  though 
disregarded  in  several  other  places  where  the  same 
form  occurs.  [Gezer.]  From  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  LXX.,  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  the  books 
of  Maccabees,  Ewald  infers  that  the  original  form 
of  the  name  was  Gazer ;  but  the  punctuation  of  the 
Masorets  is  certainly  as  often  the  one  as  the  other. 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  427  note.)  [G.] 

GAZE'RA,  1.  (t*  rdCvpa,  Alex.  V<i(r7ipa; 
Joseph.  TO.  rd^apa ;  Gezer&n,  Gazara),  1  Mace, 
iv.  15  ;  vii.  45.  The  place  elsewhere  given  as 
Gazara. 

2.  One  of  the  *'  servants  of  the  temple,"  whose 
sons  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  in 
Ezra  and  Nehem.  the  name  is  Gazzam. 

GA'ZEZ  (n-l  ;  6  Ve^ovi;  Oezez),  a  name 
wliich  occurs  twice  in  1  Chr.  ii.  46  ;  (1)  as  son  of 
Galeb  by  Ephah  his  concubine;  and  (2)  as  son  of 
Maran,  the  son  of  the  same  woman  :  the  secontl  is 
possibly  oiily  a  repetition  of  the  first.  At  any 
r;ite  there  is  no  necessity  ibr  the  assumption  oC 
Hoiiliigant,  that  the  second  Gazez  is  an  error  for 
Jahdai      In  some  i'dSS.  and  the  I'eschito  the  name 
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is  given  Gazen.     The  Vat.  l.XX.  omits  tlie  second 
occurrence. 

GA'ZITES,  THE  (D^njVn  ;  tois  TaCatots ; 
Philisthiiin),  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  2). 
Elsewhere  given  as  Gazat.!IITES. 

GAZ'ZAM  (D;t3;  Ta^in,  Trifa^;  Gazam). 
The  Bene-Gnzzam  were  among  the  families  of  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46;  Neh.  vii.  51).  In  1  Esd. 
the  niime  is  altci'cd  to  GAziojiA. 

GE'BA  (j;33,  often  with  the  definite  article,  = 
"the  hill;  Takai.;  Oahuii,  Gabee),  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs,"  allotted  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  17 ;  1  (.!hr.  vi.  60).  It  is  named 
amongst  the  first  group  of  the  Benjamite  towns, 
apparently  those  lying  near  to  and  along  the  north 
boundary  (Josh,  xviii.  24).  Here  the  name  is 
given  as  Gaba,  a  change  due  to  the  emphasis  re- 
quired in  Hebrew  before  a  pause ;  and  the  same 
change  occurs  in  Ezr.  ii.  26;  Neh.  vii.  30  and  xi. 
31 ;  2  Sam.  v.  25  ;  -2  K.  xxiii.  8  ;  the  last  three  of 
these  being  in  the  A.  V.  Geba.  In  one  place  Geba  is 
used  as  the  northern  landmark  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judali  and  Benjamin,  in  the  expression  "  from  G. 
to  Beershelia "  (2  K.  xxiii.  8);  and  also  as  an 
eastern  limit  in  opposition  to  Gazer  (2  Sam.  v.  25). 
In  the  parallel  passage  to  this  last,  in  1  Chr.  xiv.  16 
the  name  is  changed  to  Gibeon.  During  the  wars 
of  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  reign  of  Saul,  Geba  was 
held  as  a  garrison  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
3),  but  they  were  ejected  by  Jonathan,  a  feat 
which,  while  it  added  greatly  to  his  renown,  ex- 
asperated them  to  a  more  overwhelming  invasion. 
Later  in  the  same  campaign  we  find  it  refeiTed 
to  to  define  the  position  of  the  two  rocks  which 
stood  in  the  ravine  below  the  garrison  of  Mich- 
mash,  in  terms  which  fix  Geba  on  the  south  and 
Michmash  on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
5 :  the  A.  V.  has  here  Gibeahl.  Exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  is  the  position  of  the  modern 
village  of  Jeba,  which  stands  picturesquely  on  the 
top  of  its  steep  tei'raced  hill,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
gi'eat  Wady  Suweinit,  looking  northwards  to  the 
n])posite  village,  which  also  rebvins  its  old  name 
of  Mdkhims.  The  names,  and  the  agi'eement  of  the 
.situation  with  the  requirements  of  the  story  of 
Jonathan,  make  the  identification  all  but  certain  ; 
but  it  is  still  fnrther  confirmed  by  the  invaluable 
list  of  Benjamite  towns  visited  by  the  Assyrian 
army  on  their  road  through  the  country  south- 
ward to  Jerusalem,  which  we  have  in  Is.  x.  28- 
32 ;  where  the  minnte  details — the  stoppage  of 
the  heavy  baggage  (A.  V.  "carriages"),  which 
could  not  be  got  across  the  broken  ground  of  the 
wady  at  Michmash  ;  then  the  passage  of  the  ravijic 
by  the  lighter  portion  of  the  army,  and  the  sub- 
sequent bivouac  ("  lodging,"  )^^D  =  rest  for  the 
night)  at  Geba  on  the  opposite  side, — ai-e  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  spot.  Stand- 
ing as  it  does  on  the  south  bank  of  this  important 
wady — one  of  the  most  striking  natural  features 
of  this  part  of  the  country — the  mention  of  Geba 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is 
very  significant.  Thus  commanding  the  pass  its 
fortilication  by  Asa  (1  K,  xv.  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6) 
is  also  quite  intelligible.  It  continues  to  be  named 
with  Michmash  to  the  very  last  (Neh.  xi.  31).  • 

Geba  is  probably  intendwl  by  the  "  Gibeah-in- 
thc-lield"  of  Judg.'xx.  ,11,  tn  which  its  position  is 
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very  appliaible.  [Gibkaii,  6.]  The  "  fields"  are 
mentioned  again  as  late  as  Neh.  xii.  29. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  few  places  in  which,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  two  names,  or  possibly  from 
some  provincial  usage,*  "  Geba"  is  used  for  *'  Gibeah." 
These  are:  — (1.)  Judg.  xx.  10:  here  the  A.  V. 
probably  anxious  to  prevent  confusion,  has  "Gibeah." 
(2.)  Judg.  XX.  33:  "the  meadows,"  or  more  pro- 
bably "  the  cave  of  Geba."  Geba  may  be  here 
intended,  but  Gibeah — as  in  tlie  A.  V. — seems  ahnost 
necessary.  Owing  to  the  word  occurring  here  at  a 
pause  the  vowels  are  lengthened,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
it  stands  as  Gaba.  (3.)  1  Sam.  xiii.  16:  here  the 
meaning  is  evident,  and  the  A.  V.  has  again  altered 
the  name  accordingly.  Josephus  [^Ant.  vi.  6,  2) 
lias  Va^adiv^  Gibeon,  in  this  place;  for  which 
jierhaps  compare  1  Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35. 

2.  The  Geba  (VaL^ai ;  Alex,  Tai^av)  named  in 
Jud.  iii.  10,  where  Holofernes  is  said  to  have 
made  his  encampment — "between  Geba  and  Scy- 
thopolis  " — must  be  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
Jeba,  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jenin^ 
about  three  miles  from  the  former  (Rob.  i.  440). 
The  Vulgate  has  a  remarkable  vai-iation  here — venit 
ad  Idumaeos  in  terram  Gahaa.  [G.] 

GE'BAL  (^na,   G'hal,  from  ^13,   Gahal,  to* 

twist ;  thence  7-l!13,  G'bul,  a  line  ;  thence  AJL^. 
Oebal,  a  line  of  mountains  as  a  natural  boundary ; 
rtjSc^X ;  Gehal),  a  proper  name,  occmring  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  7  (Vulg.  Ixxxii.)  in  connexion  with  Edom 
and  Moab,  Ammon  and  Amalek,  the  Philistines  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  The  mention  of  Assur,  or 
tlie  Assyiian,  in  the  next  verse,  is  with  reason  sup- 
posed to  refer  the  date  of  the  composition  to  the 
latter  days  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  It  is  inscribed 
moreover  with  the  name  of  Asaph.  Now,  in  2  Chr. 
XX.  T4,  it  is  one  of  the  sons  or  descendants  of  Asaph, 
Jahaziel,  who  is  inspired  to  encourage  Jehoshaphat 
and  his  people,  when  threatened  with  invasion  by 
tlie  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  othei-s  from  beyond 
the  sea,  and  from  Syria  (as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg,  : 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  the  obscurities  and 
varieties  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions). 
It  is  impossible  therefore  not  to  recognise  the  con- 
nexion between  this  psalm  and  these  events ;  and 
hence  the  contexts  both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the 
historical  records  will  justify  our  assuming  the 
Gebal  of  the  Psalms  to  be  one  and  the  same  city 
with  the  Gebal  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  9),  a  maritime 
town  of  Phoenicia,  and  not  another,  as  some  have 
supposed,  in  the  district  round  about  Petra,  which 
is  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome  called 
Gebalene.  Jehoshaphat  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  humbled  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  9-10).  and  still  more  recently  had  assisted 
Ahab  against  the  Syrians  (ibid.  ch.  xviii.).  Now, 
according  to  the  poetic  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
there  were  symptoms  of  a  general  rising  against  him. 
On  the  south  the  Edomites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Ha- 
garenes  ;  on  the  south-east  Moab,  and  north-east 
Ammon.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  coast 
(and,  with  Jehoshaphat's  maritime  projects,  this 
would  naturally  disturb  him  most,  see  2  Chr.  xx. 
3fi)  the  Amalekites,  Philistines,  and  Phoenicians,  or 
inhabitants  of  Tyre,  to  their  frontier  town  Gebal ; 
with  Assur,  i.  e.  the  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,  from 
the  more  distant  north.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  Ashurites  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Gebal 
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'^  As  with  us,  Barkshire  for  Berkshire,  Darby  foi- 
Derby,  &c. 


no  less  in  (ver.  6)  the  prophecy  than  in  the  psalm. 
But,  again,  the  Gebal  of  Ezekiel  was  evidently  no 
mean  city.  From  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  are 
written  *'  Giblians"  in  the  Vulg.,  and  "  Biblians" 
in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  their  identity  with  the 
Giblites,  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Lebanon  by 
Joshua  (xiii.  5),  and  that  of  their  city  with  the 
"  Biblus  "  (or  Byblus)  of  profane  literature — so  ex- 
tensive that  it  gave  name  to  the  smTounding  district. 
(See  a  passage  fi'om  Luciau,  quoted  by  Reland, 
Palest,  lib.  i.  c.  xlil.  p.  269.)  It  was  situated  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Adonis,  so  celebrated  in 
mythology  (comp.  Ez.  viii.  13).  Meanwhile  the 
Giblites,  orBlhlians,  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
in  the  arts  of  stone-carving  (2  K.  v.  18)  and  ship 
calking  (Ez.  xxvii.  9) ;  but,  according  to  Strabo, 
their  industry  suffered  greatly  from  the  robbers  in 
festing  the  sides  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Pompey  not 
only  destroyed  the  strongholds  from  whence  these 
pests  issued,  but  freed  the  city  from  a  tyrant 
(Strab.  xvi.  2,  18).  Some  have  confounded  Gebal, 
or  Biblus,  with  the  Gabala  of  Strabo,  just  below 
Laodicea,  and  consequently  many  leagues  to  the 
north,  the  ruins  and  site  of  which,  still  called 
Jebilee,  ai'e  so  graphically  described  by  Maundi-ell 
{Early  Travellers  in  F.  by  Wright,  p.  394).  By 
Moroni  {Dizion.  Eccles.)  they  are  accurately  dis- 
tinguished xmder  their  respective  names.  Finally, 
Biblus  became  a  Christian  see  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch,  subject  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Tyre 
(Roland's  Palest,  lib.  i.  p.  214,  et  seq.).  It  shared 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  Christianity  in  these  pai-ts;  . 
and  even  now  furnishes  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It 
is  called  Jebail  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old 
Biblical  name.  [E.  S.  Ff] 

GE'BER  ("l^a;  Ta^4p,  l^a^4p;  Gaber),  a 
name  occuiTing  twice  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat officers,  and  there  only.  1.  The  son  of 
Geber  [Ben-G eber)  resided  in  the  fortress  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  and  had  charge  of  Havoth-Jair,  and  the 
district  of  Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13).  Josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  2,  §3)  gives  the  name  as  Ta^apr}s.  2.  Geber 
the  son  of  Uri  had  a  district  south  of  the  former — 
the  "  land  of  Gilead,"  the  country  originally  pos- 
sessed by  Sihon  and  Og,  probably  the  modem 
Belka,  the  great  pasture-ground  of  the  tribes 
east  of  Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  19).  The  conclusion 
of  this  verse  as  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  is  very 
unsatisfactory  — "  and  he  was  the  only  officer 
which  was  in,  the  land" — when  two  others,  are 
mentioned  in  13  and  14.  A  more  accm-ate  in- 
terpretation is,  "and  one  officer  who  was  in  the 
land,"  that  is,  a  supei'ior  d''V3,  a  word  of  rare  oc- 
cmTcnce,  but  used  again  for  Solomon's  "  officere"  in 
2  Chr.  viii.  1 0)  over  the  three.  Josephus  has  iirX  fie 
Toirojv  efs  trdXiv  &px^^  airoSeSerKTo,  the  tto-Mv 
referring  to  a  similai'  statement  just  before  that  there 
was  also  one  general  superintendent  over  the  com- 
missaries of  the  whole  of  Upper  Palestine.       [G.] 

GE'BIM  (D'-n^ri,  with  the  article,  =  probably 
"  the  ditches  ;"  the  word  is  used  in  that  sense  in 
2  K.  iii.  16,  and  elsewhere  ;  Ti^^ctp  ;  Gabiin),  a 
village  north  of  Jerut>alem,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  main  load,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth 
(the  modern  Anata)  and  the  ridge  on  which  Nob 
was  situated,  and  from  which  the  first  view  of 
the  city  is  obtained.  It  is  named  nowhere  but 
in  the  enumeration  by  Isaiah  of  the  towns  whose 
inhabitants  fled  at  Sennacherib's  approach  (x.  31). 
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Judging  by  those  places  the  situation  of  wlucli 
is  Itiiown  to  us,  the  pnumeration  is  so  ordeily 
that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the  conjecture  of 
either  Eusebius  {Onom.  Gebin),  who  places  it  at 
Geba,  five  miles  north  of  Gophna ;  or  qf  Schwarz 
(13 1),  who  would  have  it  identical  with  Gob  or  Gezer : 
the  former  being  at  least  10  miles  north,  and  the 
latter  20  miles  west,  of  its  probable  position. 
El-hawhjoh  occupies  about  the  right  spot.     [G.] 

GEDALI'AH  (nhll,  and  '\T\hli,  i.e.  Ge- 

T ;  -  :  T  :  -  : 

dalialiu  ;  ToSoXias  ;  Godolias).  1.  Gedahah, 
the  sonof  Ahilcam  (Jeremiah's  protector,  Jer.  xxvi. 
24),  and  gi-andson  of  Shaphan  the  secretary  of  Iting 
Josiah.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C. 
.'J88,  Nebuchadnezzar  departed  from  Judaea,  leaving 
(iedaliah  with  a  Chaldaean  guard  (Jer.  xl.  5)  at 
Mizpah,  a  strong  (1  K.  xv.  22)  town,  six  miles  N.  of 
Jerusalem,  to  govern,  as  a  tributary  (Joseph.  Ant,  x. 
9,  §1)  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  vine-dressers  and 
husbandmen  (Jer.  lii.  16)  who  were  exempted  from 
captivity.  Jeremiah  joined  Gedaliah  ;  and  Mizpah 
becair.e  the  resort  of  Jews  from  vai'ious  quarters 
(Jer.  xl.  6,  11),  many  of  whom,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  a  long  war,  were  in  a  demo- 
ralized state,  unrestrained  by  religion,  patriotism  or 
prudence.  The  gentle  and  popular  character  of 
Gedaliah  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1,  3),  his  hereditary 
piety  (RosenmUller  in  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  the  prosperity 
of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  xl.  12),  the  reverence  which 
revived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  the  ruined 
Temple  (xli.  5),  fear  of  the  Chaldaean  conquerors 
whose  officer  he  was, — all  proved  insufficient  to 
secure  Gedaliah  from  the  foreign  jealousy  of  Baalis 
king  of  Ammon,  and  the  domestic  ambition  of  Ish- 
mael,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
(Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §3).  This  man  came  to  Mizpah 
with  a  secret  purpose  to  destroy  Gedaliah.  Geda- 
liah, generously  refusing  to  believe  a  friendly  warn- 
ing which  he  received  of  the  intended  treachery, 
was  murdered,  with  his  Jewish  and  Chaldaean  fol- 
lowers, two  months  after  his  appointment.  After 
his  death,  which  is  still  commemorated  in  the 
Jewish  Calendar  (Prideaux,  Connexion,  anno  588, 
and  Zech.  vii.  19)  as  a  national  calamity,  the  Jews, 
in  their  native  laud,  anticipating  the  resentment  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  gave  way  to  despair.  Many, 
forcing  Jeiemiah  to  accompany  them,  fled  to  Egypt 
under  Johanan.  2.  Gedaliahu  ;  a  Levite,  one 
of  the  six  sons  of  Jednthun  who  played  the  harp  in 
the  service  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  9).  3.  Ge- 
daliah ;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  18). 
[Joadahus.]  4.  Gedahaiiu  ;  son  of  Pashur 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  1),  one  of  those  who  caused' Jeremiah 
to  be  imprisoned.  5.  Gedalxaii  ;  grandfather  of 
Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1),     [W.  T.  B.] 

GED'DUR  (FeSSoiip  ;  Gedda),  1  Esd.  v.  30. 
[Gaiiar.] 

GED'EON  {VeUdv  ;  Gedeon).  1.  Tlie  son  of 
Kaphaim  ;  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii. 
1).     The  name  is  omitted  in  the  Vat.  LXX. 

2.  Tlie  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Gideon 
(Heb.  xi.  :i2) ;  retained  in  the  N.  T.  by  our  Irans- 
lators,  in  company  with  Elias,  Eliscus,  Osee,  Jesus, 
and  other  (irecised  Hebrew  names,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  ordinary  reader. 

GB'DER  (ina  ;  raS4p  ;  Gader).  The  king  of 
Geder  was  one  of'  the  31  kings  who  wei'e  overcome 
by  .Joshua  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13), 
and  mentioiiiid  in  that  list  only.  Being  named  with 
Debir,  Hormah,  and  Arad,  Geder  was  evidently  in 
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the  exti'emo  south:  this  prevents  our  identifying 
it  with  Gedor  (Josh,  xv,  58),  which  lay  between 
Hebron  and  Bethlehem  ;  or  with  harGederah  in  the 
low  country  (xv.  36).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  Gedor  named  in 
connexion  witli  the  Simeonites  (^  1  Chr.  iv.  39).  [G.] 

GED'EKAH  (nn^Jil,  with  tlie  article  =  the 
shoepcote;  TdSripa;  Gedera),'a  town  of  Judah  in 
the  Shefelah  or  lowland  country  (Josh.  xv.  3B), 
apparently,  from  the  near  mention  of  Azekah, 
Socoh,  &c.,  in  its  eastern  part,  near  tl]e  "  valley  of 
the  Terebinth."  [Elaii.]  This  jiosition  agrees 
passably  with  that  assigned  by  Eusebius  (Onoinas- 
tkon)  to  "  Gedour,"  which  he  says  was  in  his  time  a 
very  large  village  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on 
the  road  to  Diospolis  (Lydda)  ;  and  also  with  another 
which  he  gives  as  Gidora,  in  the  boundai'ies  of  Jeru- 
salem (Aelia),  near  the  Terebinth.  No  town  bear- 
ing this  name  has  however  been  yet  discovered  in 
this  hitherto  little  explored  district.  The  name  (if 
the  interpretation  given  be  correct),  aiid  the  occur- 
rence next  to  it  of  one  so  similar  as  Gkderothaim, 
seem  to  point  to  a  great  deal  of  ^heep-breeding  in 
this  part.  [0,] 

.  GED'EEATHITE,  THE  Cnyiin  ;  6  Ta- 
Sapa$tlfji,  Alex.TaSTipuOl ;  Gaderothitcs),  the  native 
of  a  place  called  Gederah,  but  not  of  that  in  tlie 
Shefelah  of  Judah,  for  Josabad  the  Gederathite  (1  Clir. 
xii.  4)  was  one  of  Saul's  own  tribe — liis  "  brethren 
ofBenjamin"  (ver.  2).    No  other  is  named.    [G.] 

GEDE'RITE,  THE  (n^iH  ;  d  reSwplrv!, 
Alex.  6  reSdp  ;  Gederites),  i.  e,  the  native  of  some 
place  named  Geder  or  Gederah.  Baal-hanan  the 
Gederite  had  charge  of  the  olive  and  sycomore 
groves  in  the  low  country  (Shefelah)  for  king  David 
(I  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  possibly  belonged  to  Ge- 
DERAII>  a  place  in  this  district,  the  very  locality 
for  sycomores.  [(}.]' 

GED'EEOTH(nn'ia  =  "  sheep-cotes,"  but  in 
Cliron.  witli  the  article  ;  Ta\y)pu,  but  in  Chrou. 
VeZSdp,  Alex.  TaSrtpdfl ;  Gideroth,  Gaderoth),  a 
town  in  the  Shefelah  or  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  41 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  It  is  not  named  in  tlie 
same  group  with  Gedkrah  and  Gederotuaim  in 
the  list  in  Joshua,  but  lay  apparently  a  little  more 
to  the  north  with  Makkedah.  The  notice  in  Cliro- 
nicles  shows,  however,  that  all  the  towns  of  these 
groups  were  comparatively  close  together.       [G.] 

GEDEEOTHA'IM  (D^n'TlJ  =  two  sheep- 
folds  ;  Gedoratimm),  a  town  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36),  named  next  in  order  to 
Gederah.  The  LXX.  treat  the  word  as  referring  to 
the  name  preceding  it,  and  render  it  Kol  at  iwaixeis 
avriis.  [G]. 

GE'DOR  (iha  ;  Gedor).  1.  {TfSStii,,  Alex. 
reSdp),  a  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah, 
named  with  Halhul  and  Bethzur  (Josh.  xv.  58), 
and  therefore  a  few  miles  north  of  Hebron.  Eusebius 
(Onom.  "  Gaedur")  places  it  at  ten  miles  south  of 
Diospolis,  the  modern  LOdd ;  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  requirements  of  the  passage.  On 
the  other  hand,  Robinson  (iii.  2S3)  has  discovered  a 
JedAr  half  way  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  road,  which  very  pro- 
bably represents  the  ancient  site.  The  Gaedur  of 
Eusebius  is  more  likely 

2.  The  town — .apparently  ofBenjamin — to  which 
"  .Terohain  of  Gedor"  belonged,  whose  sons  Joelah 
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nnd  Zebadiah  were  among  the  mi^fhty  men,  "  SauTs 
brethren  of  Benjamin,"  who  joined  David  in  his 
difficulties  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).  The  name  has 
the  definite  article  to  it  in  this  passage  (l^'l^rflD ; 
01  Tov  TeSit}p).  If  this  be  a  Benjamite  name,  it  is 
very  probably  connected  with 

3.  (FeSoup)  A  man  among  the  ancestors  of 
Saul ;  son  of  jehiel,  the  "  father  of  Gibeon  "  (1  Chr. 
viii.  31;  ix.  37). 

4.  The  name  occui's  twice  in  the  genealogies  of 
Jndah — 1  Chr.  iv.4,  and  18 — (in  both  shortened  to 
115  ?  TeSi^p).  In  the  former  passage  Penuel  is 
said  to  be  '*  father  of  Gedor,"  while  in  the  latter 
Jered,  son  of  a  certain  Ezra  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.V, 
"  Jehudijah  "),  has  the  same  title.  In  the  Targum, 
Jered,  Gedor  and  other  names  in.  this  passage  ai'c 
treated  as  being  titles  of  Moses,  confeiTed  on  him 
by.  Jehudijah,  who  is  identi6ed  with  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh. 

5.  In  the  records  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  39,  certain  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  said  to  have 
gone,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  "  to  the  entrance  of 
Gedor,  unto  the  east  side  of  the  valley"  (t^^iin), 
in  search  of  pasture  gi'ounds,  and  to  have  expelled 
thence  the  Hamites  who  dwelt  there  in  tents,  and 
the  Maonites  (A.  V.  "  habitations"),  Simeon  lay 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  and  therefore  this 
Gedor  must  be  a  different  place  from  that  noticed 
above— Ko.  1.  If  what  is  told  in  ver.  4-2  was  a 
subsequent  incident  in  the  same  expedition,  then 
we  should  look  for  Gedor  between  the  south  of 
Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  i.  e.  Petra.  No  place  of 
the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that  direction. 
The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  read  Gerar  for  Gedor  (eajs 
TOV  iKQeiy  Tepdpa)  ;  which  agrees  well  both  with 
the  situation  and  with  the  mention  of  the  "pas- 
ture," and  is  adopted  by  Ewald  (i.  322  note). 
The  "valley"  (Gai,  i.e.  rather  the  "ravine"), 
from  the  presence  of  the  article,  would  appear  to  be 
some  well-known  spot ;  but  in  our  present  limited 
knowledge  of  that  district,  no  conjecture  can  be 
made  as  to  its  locality.  *  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Nachal  ( =  wady),  and  not  Gai,  is  the  word  else- 
where applied  to  Gerar.  [G.] 

GEHA'ZI  (nna  ;  Ti^Ci ;  Giezi),  the  servant  or 
boy  of  Elisha.  He  was  sent  as  the  prophet's  mes- 
senger on  two  occasions  to  the  good  Shunammite 
(2  K.  iv.) ;  obtained  fraudulently  in  Elisha's  name 
money  and  garments  from  Naaman,  was  miracu- 
lously smitten  with  incurable  leprosy,  and  was  dis- 
missed from  the  prophet's  service  (2  K.  v).  Later 
in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as  being  engaged  in 
relating  to  King  Joram  all  the  great  things  which 
Elisha  had  done,  when  the  Shunammite  whose  son 
Elisha  had  restored  to  life  appeared  before  the  king, 
petitioning  for  her  house  and  land  of  which  she 
had  been  dispossessed  in  her  seven  years'  absence  in 
Philistia  (2  K.  viii.).  [W.  T.  B.] 

GEHEN'N4  (reeV^/a),  the  Greek  representa- 
tive of  DiirT*3,  Josh.  XV.  8,  Neh.  xi.  30  (rendered 
by  LXX.  TaUvva,  Josh,  xviii.  16  ;  more  fiilly, 
Diin-|n  *3,  or  'rr**};!  *.^  2K.  xxili.lO,  2Chr.xxTiii. 
3,  xxxiii.  6,  Jer.  xix.  2),  the  '*  valley  of  Hinnom," 
or  "  of  the  sou,"  or  "  childi-en  of  H."  (A.  V.),  a  deep 
narrow  glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem,  where,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  fire-gods  by 
Ahaz,  the  idolatrous  Jews  ofifered  their  children  to 
Molech  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6;  Jer.  vii.  31, 
xix.  2-6).      In  consequence  of  these  abominations 
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the  valley  was  polluted  by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  10)  ; 
subsequently  to  which  it  became  the  common  lay- 
stall of  the  city,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals, 
and  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  every  other  kind  of 
tilth  was  cast,  and,  according  to  late  and  some- 
what questionable  authorities,  the  combustible  por- 
tions consumed  with  fire.  From  the  depth  and 
naiTOwness  of  the  goi'gc,  and,  perhaps,  its  ever- 
burning fires,  as  well  as  from  its  being  the  receptacle 
of  all  soi-ts  of  putrifying  matter,  and  all  that  defiled 
the  holy  city,  it  became  in  later  times  the  image  of 
the  place  of  everlasting  punishment,  '*  where  their 
woi'm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched ;" 
in  which  the  Talmudists  placed  the  mouth  of  hell : 
"  There  are  two  palm-trees  in  the  V.  of  H.,  between 
which  a  smoke  ariseth  ....  and  this  is  the  door  of 
Gehenna.'*  (Talmud,  quoted  by  Barclay,  City  of 
Great  King,  p.  90  ;  Lightfoot,  Centur.  Chorograph. 
Matt,  proem,  ii.  200.) 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
Matt.  v.  29,  30,  x.  28,  xxiii.  15,  33;  Mark  ix.  43, 
45 ;  Lulie  xii,  5  ;  and  with  the  addition  tov  wvpSs, 
Matt.  v.  22,  xviii.  9;  Mark  ix.  47;  and  by  St.  James, 
iii.  6.  [HiNNOM,  Valley  OF ;  ToPHET.]    [E.V.] 

GELIL'0TH{ni^^^5  ;  Ta\L\<i>e,  Alex.  A7aA- 
\iX6d,  as  if  the  definite  article  had  been  originally 
piefixed  to  the  Hebrew  word  ;  ad  tumulos),  a  place 
named  among  the  marks  of  the  south  boundary  line 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  17).  The 
boundary  went  from  Enshemesh  towards  Geliloth, 
which  was  "over  against"  (HDi)  the  ascent  of 
Aduramim .  In  the  description  of  the  noi"th  boundaiy 
of  Judah,  which  was  identical  at  this  part  with  the 
south  of  Benjamin,  we  find  Gilgal  substituted  for 
Geliloth,  with  the  same  specification  as  "  over 
against"  (HDJ)  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (Josh.  xv. 
7).  The  name  Geliloth  never  occurs  again  in  this 
locality,  and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  Gilgal 
is  the  right  reading.  Many  glimpses  of  the  Jordan 
valley  are  obtained  through  the  hills  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  descent  from  Olivet  to  Jericho,  along 
which  the  boundary  in  question  appeai-s  to  have 
run  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  from  the  ascent 
of  Adummim,  Gilgal  appeared  through  one  of  these 
gaps  in  the  distance,  "  over  against "  the  spectator, 
and  thus  furnished  a  point  by  which  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  line  at  that  part. 

But  though  Geliloth  does  not  again  appear  in  the 
A.  v.,  it  is  found  in  the  original  bearing  a  peculiar 
topographical  sense.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Appendix  to  Professor  Stanley's  8.  Sf  P.  (1st  Edit.) 
§13,  contains  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  point: — 
*'  ThisVord  is  derived  from  a  root  77jI,  '  to  roll' 
(Gesen.  Thes.  287  6.).  Of  the  five  times  in  which 
it  occurs  in  Scripture,  two  are  in  the  general  sense 
of  boundai-y  or  border:  Josh.  xiii.  2,  '  All  the 
borders  of  the  Philistmes '  (Spia) ;  Joel  iii.  4,  *  All 
the  coasts  of  Palestine '  {TaXiKaia  aXKo<pvK(av^  ; 
and  three  specially  relate  to  the  course  of  the  Jordan : 
Josh.  xxii.  10, 11,  '  The  borders  of  Jordan'  (roAoaS 
TQv^lopZ<ivov)\  Ez.  xlvii.  8,  'The  east  country* 
{els  T^v  VaXiXaiav).  It  has  been  pointed  out  in 
ch.  vii.  p.  278  note,  that  this  word  is  analogous  to 
the  Scotch  term  '  hnks,'  which  has  both  the  meanings 
of  Geliloth,  being  used  of  the  snake-hke  windings  of 
a  stream,  as  well  as  with  the  derived  meaning  of  a 
coast  or  shore.  Thus  Geliloth  is  distinguished  from 
C'iocar,  which  will  rather  mean  the  circle  of  vea;e- 
tation  or  dwellings  gathered  round  the  bends  and* 
reaches  of  the  river."     ■' 
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It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  tlie  place  Geliloth, 
noticed  above,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Jordan.  [G.] 

GEMAL'LI  (^^D:  ;  ra(ia\l\  Gcmalli),  the 
father  of  Ammiel,  who  was  the  "  ruler"  (Nasi)  of 
Dan,  chosen  to  represent  that  tribe  among  the  spies 
who  explored  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  12). 

GEMARI'AH  (nnD5  ;  Taixaplas;  Gama- 
rias).  1.  Son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  father  of 
Michaiah.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and 
had  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  Loi-d,  from  which 
(or  from  a  window  in  which,  Prideaux,  Michaelis) 
Baruch  read  Jeremiah's  alanning  prophecy  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  people,  B.C.  606  (Jer,  xxxvi.).  Gema- 
riah  with  the  other  princes  heard  the  Divine  message 
with  terror,  but  without  a  sign  of  repentance;  though 
Gemariah  joined  two  others  in  intreating  king  Je- 
hoiakim  to  forbear  destroying  the  roll  which  they 
had  taken  from  Baruch. 

2.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  being  sent  B.C.  597  by  king 
Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Ba- 
bylon, was  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  letteV  to 
tire  captive  Jews  (Jer.  xxix,),  •  [W.  T.  B.] 

GEMS.     [Stones,  Precious.] 

GENEALQGY  {TeveahoyU),  literally  the  act 
or  art  of  the  yeu€aK6yos,  i.  e,  of  him  who  treats 
of  bii'th  and  family,  and  reckons  descents  and  ge- 
nerations. Hence  by  an  easy  transition  it  is  often 
(like  IffTopia)  used  of  the  document  itself  in  which 
such  series  of  generations  is  set  down.  In  Hebrew 
the  term  for  a  genealogy  or  pedigree  is  t^TlTl  IDD 
and  ni^pin  "1SD,  "the  book  of  the  generations  ;" 
and  because  the  oldest  histories  were  usually  drawn 
up  on  a  genealogical  basis,  the  expression  often  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  histoi-y,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  where  "  the  book  of  the 
generation  of  Jesus  Christ "  includes  the  whole 
history  contained  in  that  Gospel.  So  Gen.  ii.4, 
"  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of 
the  earth,"  seems  to  be  the  title  of  the  history 
which  follows.  Gen.  v.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  I,  xi.  10,  27, 
XXV.  12,  19,  xxxvi.  1,  9,  xxxvii.  2,  are  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  usage,  and  these  passages  seem 
to  mark  the  existence  of  separate  histories  from 
which  the  book  of  Genesis  was  compiled.  Nor  is 
this  genealogical  fomn  of  history  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews,  or  the  Semitic  races.  The  earliest  Greek 
histories  were  also  genealogies.  Thus  the  histones 
of  Aciisilaus  of  Argos  and  of  Hccataeus  of  Miletus 
were  entitled  VeyeaXoyiai,  and  the  fragments  re- 
maining of  Xauthus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and 
Hellanicus,  are  strongly  tinged  with  the  same 
genealogical  element,'^  which  is  not  lost  even  in  the 
pages  of  Herodotus.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymic in  Greek,  the  stories  of  particular  races, 
as  Heraclides,  Alcmaeonidae,  &c.,  the  lists  of  priests, 
and  kings,  and  conquerors  at  the  Games,  pri'sorved 
at  Elis,  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  elsewhere  ;  the  here- 
ditary monarchies  and  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Bran- 
chidae,  Eumolpicjac,  &c.,  in  so  many  cities  in 
Greece  and  Greek  Asia;  the  division,  as  old  as 
Homer,  .into  tribes,  fratriae  and  yhr],  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  tribe,  the.  gens  and  the  familia  among 
the  J'tomans;  the  Celtic  clans,  the  Saxon  families 
using  a  common  patronymic,  and  their  royal  genea- 
logies running  back  to  the  Teutonic  gorls,  those  are 
among  the  many  instinces  that  may  be  cited  to 
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prove  the  strong  family  and  genealogical  instinct  of 
the  ancient  world.  Coming  nearer  to  the  Israelites 
it  will  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple, and  the  vast  genealogical  accords  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, ixs  regards  their  kings  and  priests,  and  to 
the  passion  for  genealogies  among  the  Arabs,  men- 
tioned by  Layard  and  others,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in 
entiie  accordance  with  the  manners  and  tendencies 
oi'  their  contemporaries.  In  their  case,  however,  it 
was  hciij:liti"ued  by  several  peculiar  circumstiinces. 
The  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  seed  nf 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  successively,  and  the 
separation  of  the  I.srnelites  from  the  Gotitile  world  ; 
the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  spring  from  the 
tiibe  of  Judah  ;  the  exclusively  hereditary  prirst- 
hood  of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emoluments ; 
the  long  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  of  David; 
and  the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  genealogical  princijiles  by  the  tribes,  families, 
and  houses  of  fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to 
the  science  of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  thiin  per- 
haps any  other  nation.  We  have  already  noted 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  family  memoii-s 
even  before  the  flood,  to  which  we  are  probably  in- 
debted for  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.,  v. ;  and  Gen. 
X.,  xi.,  &c.  indicate  the  continuancp  of  the  same 
system  in  the  times  between  the  flood  and  Abra- 
ham. But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  nation, 
the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies  (b'n^nn,  or 
in  the  language  of  Moses,  Num.  i.  18,  IpTIH)  was 
much  further  developed.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  22-2fi, 
we  have  a  forinal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  I'^x.  i.  1-5.  In 
Gen.  xlvi.  we  have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 
iihe  house  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going 
down  to  Egypt.  The  way  in  which  the  former 
part  of  this  census,  relating  to  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
is  quoted  in  Ex.  vi.,  where  the  census  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  all  that  was  wanted,  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  transcribed  from  an  existing  document. 
When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
in  the  second  month  of  the  second  yeai*  of  the 
Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  com- 
mand, '*  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers,"  tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  "by  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls,"  Num.  i., 
iii.  This  census  was  repeated  38  yeai-s  afterwards, 
and  the  names  of  the  families  added,  iis  we  lind  in 
Num.  xxvi.  According  to  these  genealogical  divi- 
sions they  pitched  their  tents,  and  marched,  and 
offered  their  gifts  and  offbnngs,  and  chose  the  spies. 
According  to  the  same  they  cast  the  lots  by  which 
the  troubler  of  Israel,  Achan,  was  discovered,  as 
later  those  by  which  Saul  was  called  to  the  throne. 
Above  all,  according  to  these  divisions,  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  was  parcelled  out  amongst  them. 
But  now  of  necessity  that  took  place  which  always 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  s?ich  genealogical 
arrangements,  viz.  that  by  marriage,  or  servitude, 
or  incorporation  ay  friends  and  allies,  persons  not 
strictly  belonging  by  birth  to  such  or  such  a  family 
or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as  belong- 
ing to  them,  when  they  had  acquired  proj)nrty 
within  their  borders,  and  were  liable  to  the  various 
services  in  peace  or  war  which  were  perfonned 
under  the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  families.  No- 
body supposes  that  all  the  CorneHi,  or  all  the 
Campbells,  sprang  from  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  in 
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tlie  teeth  of  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  as  well 
as  of  probability,  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  tribes 
contained  nbsohitely  uone  but  such  as  were  de- 
scended from  the  twelve  patriarchs.''  The  tribe  of 
Levi  was  probably  the  only  one  which  had  no  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  tlie  Scrip- 
tui'e  genealogies,  as  e.g.  those  of  Caleb,  Joab, 
Segab,  and  the  sons  of  Rephaiah,  &c.,  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
21,  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth  was  not  the  ground 
of  theii"  incorporation  into  their  respective  tribes. 
[Becher;  Caleb.]  However,  birth  was,  and 
continued  to  be  throughout  their  whole  national 
course,  the  foundation  of  all  the  Jewish  organiza- 
tion, and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active  and  able 
kings  and  naiei-s  were  marked  by  attention  to  ge- 
nealogical operations.  When  David  established  the 
temple  services  on  the  footing  which  continued  till 
the  time  of  Christ,  he  divided  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  into  courses  and  companies,  each  under  the 
family  chief.  The  singers,  the  porters,  the  trum- 
peters, the  players  on  instruments,  were  all  thus 
genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active  stining 
reign  of  Rehoboam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo  con- 
cerning genealogies  (2  Chr.  xii.  15).  When  Heze- 
kiah  reopened  the  temple,  and  restored  the  temple 
services  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  he  reckoned 
the  whole  nation  by  genealogies.  This  appears 
from  the  fact  of  many  of  the  genealogies  in  Chro- 
nicles terminating  in  Hezekiah's  reign  [AZARIAII 
IS],  from  the  expression  "So  all  Israel  were  reck- 
oned by  genealogies"  (1  Chr.  ix.  1),  immediately 
following  genealogies  which  do  so  terminate,  and 
fi'om  the  naiTative  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  16-19  proving 
that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such  a  com- 
plete census  was  taken  by  Hezekiah.  It  is  indicated 
also  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41.  We  learn  too  incidentally 
from  Prov.  xxr.  that  Hezekiah  had  a  staff  of 
scribes,  who  would  be  equally  useful  in  transcribing 
genealogical  registers,  as  in  copying  out  Proverbs. 
So  also  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah,  who 
among  other  gi'eat  works  built  the  higher  gate  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  K.  xv.  35),  and  was  an 
energetic  as  well  as  a  good  king,  we  find  a  genea- 
logical reckoning  of  the  Reubeuites  (1  Chr.  v.  17), 
probably  in  connexion  with  Jotham's  wars  against 
the  Ammonites  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  When  Zerub- 
babel  brought  back  the  captivity  from  Babylon, 
one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to  have  been  to  take  a 
census  of  those  that  returned,  and  to  settle  them 
according  to  their  genealogies.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  and  the  duplicate  pas-' 
sage  Neh.  xi.;  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19  ;  and  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly in  Neh.  vii.  5,  and  xii.  In  like  manner 
Nehemiah,  as  an  essential  part  of  that  national  res- 
toration which  he  laboured  so  zealously  to  promote, 
gathered  "  together  the  nobles,  and  the  rulers  and 
the  people,  that  they  might  be  reckoned  by  genea- 
logy," Neh.  vii.  5,  xii.  26.  The  abstract  of  this 
census  is  presei'ved  in  Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.,  and  a 
portion  of  it  in  IChr.  iii.  21-24.  That  this  system 
was  continued  after  their  times,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  priests  and  Levites  were  concerned,  we  learn 
from  Neh.  xii.  22  ;  and  we  have  incidental  evidence 
of  the  continued  care  of  the  Jews  still  later  to  pre- 
sei-vc  their  genealogies  in  such  passages  of  the  apo- 
cryphal books  as  1  Mace.  ii.  1-5,  viii.  17,  xiv.  29, 
and  perhaps  Judith  viii.  1 ;  Tob.  i.  1,  &c.  Passing 
on  io  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  have  a 

''  Jul.  Africanus,  in  his  JEp.  to  ArlatideSf  expressly 
mentions  that  the  ancient  genealogical  records  at 
Jerusalem  included  those  who  were  descended  from 
proselytes,  and  yeitopat,  as  well  as  those  who  sprang 
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striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fact  that  when 
Augustus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to  be 
taken,  the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria  immedi- 
ately went  each  one  to  his  own  city,  i.  e.  (as  is 
clear  from  Joseph  going  to  Bethlehem  the  city  of 
David),  to  the  city  to  which  his  tribe,  family,  and 
fathers  house  belonged.  So  that  the  return,  if 
completed,  doubtless  exhibited  the  .form  of  the  old 
censuses  taken  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

Another  proof  is  the  existence  of  our  Lord's  ge- 
nealogy in  two  foi-ms  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke.  [Genealogy  of  Christ.]  The  men- 
tion of  Zacharias,  as  "of  the  course  of  Abia,"  of 
Elizabeth,  as  "of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,"  and  of 
Anna  the  daughter  of  Phauucl,  as  "  of  the  tribe  of 
Aser,"  are  further  indications  of  the  same  thing. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  in  the  opening  of  his  Life. 
There,  after  deducing  his  own  descent,  "  not  only 
from  that  race  which  is  considered  the  noblest 
among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  priests,  but  from  the 
first  of  the  24  courses  *'  (the  course  of  Jehoiarib), 
and  on  the  mother's  side  from  the  Asmoneau  sove- 
reigns, he  adds,  "  I  have  thus  traced  my  genealogy, 
as  I  have  found  it  recorded  in  the  public  tablfci  " 
{iv  Tots  Srjfioffiais  SeXrois  avayeypafifievrfv) ;  and 
again,  contr.  Apion.  i.  §7,  he  states  that  the  priests 
were  obliged  to  verify  the  dt^cent  of  their  intended 
wives  by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  adding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  pi-iests 
after  every  war  (and  he  specifies  the  wars  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiph.,  Pompey,  and  Q.  Varus),  to  make 
new  genealogical  tables  from  the  old  ones,  and  to 
ascertain  what  women  among  the  priestly  families 
had  been  made  prisoners,  as  all  such  were  deemed 
improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.  As  a  proof  of  the 
care  of  the  Jews  iu  such  matters  he  further  men- 
tions that  in  his  day  the  list  of  successive  high 
priesfi)  preserved  in  the  public  records  extended 
through  a  period  of  2000  years.  From  all  this  it 
is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genealogical 
records  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruction 
of  Jei"usalem.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  dis- 
believe the  story  tofd  by  Africanus  concerning  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Jewish  genealogies  by  Heiod 
the  Great,  in  order  to  conceal  the  ignobleness  of  his 
own  origin.  His  statement  is,  that  up  to  that  time 
the  Hebrew  genealogies  had  be&n  preserved  entire, 
and  the  different  families  were  traced  up  either  to 
the  patriarchs,  or  the  first  proselytes,  or  the  yetdJ- 
pai  or  mixed  people.  But  that  on  Herod's  causing 
these  genealogies  to  be  burnt,  only  a  few  of  the 
more  illustrious  Jews  who  had  private  pedigrees  of 
their  own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost  genealogies 
from  memory,  or  from  the  books  of  chronicles,  were 
able  to  retain  any  account  of  their  own  lineage— 
among  whom  he  says  were  the  Desposyni,  or  bre- 
thren of  our  Lord,  from  whom  was  said  to  be  de- 
rived the  scheme  (given  by  Africanus)  for  recon- 
ciling the  two  genealogies  of  Christ.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  registers  of  the  Jewish 
tribes  and  families  perished  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  Some  partial  records 
may,  however,  have  survived  that  event,  as  it  is 
probable,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  in  Jo- 
sephus's  statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly  fami- 
lies of  the   dispersion  had   records   of  their  own 


from  the  patriarchs.  The  registers  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  include  the  Nethinim,  and  the  children  oi 
Solomon's  servants. 
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genealogy.  We  leani  too  from  Benjamiu  of  Tudela, 
that  in  his  day  the  princes  of  the  captivity  pro- 
fessed to  tmce  their  descent  to  David,  and  he  also 
names  others,  e.g.  R.  Calonymos,  "a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  David,  as  proved  by  his  pedigi-ee," 
vol.  1.  p,  32,  and  R.  Eleazar  Ben  Tseraach,  "  who 
possesses  a  pedigi'ee  of  his  descent  from  the  prophet 
Hamael,  and  knows  the  melodies  which  were  sung 
in  the  temple  during  its  existence/'  ib.  p.  100,  &c. 
He  also  mentions  descendants  of  the  tribes  of  Dan, 
Zabulon,  and  Kaphthali,  among  the  mountains  of 
Khasvin,  whose  prince  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  patriarchs  of  Jenasalem,  so  called  from  the 
Hebrew  HinX  t:^N"l,  claimed  descent  from  Hillel, 
the  Babylonian,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  a  genealogj'", 
found  at  Jerusalem,  declared  his  descent  from  David 
and  Abital.  Others,  however,  traced  his  descent 
from  Benjamin,  and  from  David  only  through  a 
daughter  of  Shephatiiih<=  (Wolf,  B.  H,  iv.  380). 
But  however  tradition  may  have  preserved  for  a 
while  ti"ue  genealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride 
have  coined  fictitious  ones,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  it  may  be  safely  affinned  that  the  Jewish 
genealogical  system  then  came  to  an  end.  Essen- 
tially connected  as  it  was  with  the  tenure  of  the 
land  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  peculiar  pri- 
vileges of  the  houses  of  David  and  Levi  on  the 
other,  it  naturally  failed  when  the  land  was  taken 
away  from  the  Jewish* race,  and  when  the  promise 
ttf  David  was  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  remains  of  the  genealogical 
spirit  among  the  later  Jews  (which  might  of  coui"se 
be  much  more  fully  illustrated  from  Rabbinical 
literature)  has  only  been  glanced  at  to  show  how 
deeply  it  had  penetrated  into  the  Jewish  national 
mind.'*  It  remains  to  be  said  that  just  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  genealogical  records  are  of 
great  importance  with  a  view  to  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that  these  records  have  respect  to  poHtical  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  erroneous 
a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
"sons'*  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or  chief 
father,  must  necessarily  be  his  very  children.  Just 
as  in  the  \qtj  first  division  into  tribes  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim  were  UAimbered  with  their  imcles,  as 
if  they  had  been  sons  instead  of  grandsons  (Gen. 
xlviii.  5)  of  Jacob,  so  afterwards  the  names  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  different  generations  would  often 
stand  side  by  side  as  heads  of  families  or  houses, 
and  be  called  the  sons  of  their  common  ancestor. 
For  example,  .Gen.  xlvi.  21  contains  grandsons  as 
well  as  sons  of  Benjamin  [Belah],  and  Ex.  vi.  24 
probably  enumerates  the  son  and  gi-andson  of  Assir 
as  heads,  with  their  father,  of  the  families  of  the 
Korhites.  And  so  in  innumerable  instances.  If 
any  one  family  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 


^  Some  further  information  on.  these  modern  Jewish, 
geneiilogles  is  given  in  a  note  to  p.  32  of  Asher's 
hcnj.  of  Tudela^  voL  li.  p.  6. 

"*  Tims  in  the  Targum  of  Esther  we  have  Haman's 
pedigree  traced  through  21  generations  to  the  "im- 
pious Esau  ;"  and  Mordecai's  through  42  generations 
to  Abraham.  The  writer  makes  33  generations  from 
Abraham  to  King  Saul ! 

"  The  Jews  say  that  only  4  courses  came  back  with 
Zerubbabel,  and  that  they  were  subdivided  into  24, 
saving  the  rights  of  such  courses  as  should  return 
from  captivity.     See  Selden,  0pp.  v.  i.  t.  i.  p.  x. 

'  "  The  term  'son  of  appears  to  have  been  used 
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would  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief 
father.  Hence  of  course  a  census  of  any  tribe 
drawn  up  at  a  later  period,  would  exhibit  different 
divisions  from  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  Com- 
pare, e.  g.,  the  list  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zerubba- 
bel's  time  (Neh.  xii.),  with  that  of  those  in  David's 
time  (1  Chr,  xxiv.).®  The  same  principle  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  any  pai*ticular  genea- 
logy. The  sequence  of  generations  may  represent 
the  succession  to  such  or  such  an  inheritance  or 
headship  of  tribe  or  family,  rather  than  the  rela- 
tionship of  father  and  son.f  Again,  where  a  pe- 
digi-ee  was  abbreviated,  it  would  natmally  specify 
such  generations  as  would  indicate  from  what  chief 
houses  the  person  descended.  In  cases  w^here  a 
name  was  common  the  father's  name  would  be 
added  for  distinction  only.  These  reasons'  would 
be  well  understood  at  the  time,  though  it  may  be 
difficult  now  to  ascertain  them  positively.  Thus 
in  the  pedigi-ee  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  1-5),  it -would 
seem  that  both  Seraiah  and  Azariah  were  heads  of 
houses  (Neh.  x.  2) ;  they  are  both  therefore  named. 
Hilkiah  is  named  as  having  been  high-priest,  and 
his  identity  is  established  by  the  addition  **  the  son 
of  Shallum"  (1  Chr.  vi.  13);  the  next  named  is 
Zadok,  the  priest  in  David's  time,  who  was  chief  of 
the  16  coui"ses  sprung  from  Eleazar,  and  then 
follows  a  complete  pedigree  from  this  Zadok  to 
Aaron.  But  then  as  regards  the  chronological  use 
of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  it  follows  from  the 
above  view  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  using 
them  as  measures  of  time,  though  they  ai-e  inva- 
luable for  this  pm-pose  whenever  we  can  be  sure 
that  they  are  complete.  What  seems  necessary  to 
make  them  trustwortliy  measures  of  time  is,  either 
that  they  should  have  special  intemal  marks  of 
being  complete,  such  as  where  the  mother  as  well 
as  the  fathei- is  named,  or  some  historical  circum- 
stance defines  the  several  relationships,  or,  that 
there  should  be  several  genealogies,  aU  giving  the 
same  number  of  generations  within  the  same  ter- 
mini. When  these  conditions  are  found  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chro- 
nology. In  detennining  however  the  relation  of 
generations  to  time,  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  station  in  life  of  the  persons  in  question. 
From  the  early  mairiages  of  the  princes,  the  average 
of  even  30  year's  to  a  generation  will  probably  be 
found  too  long  for  the  kings.e 

Another  feature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies 
which  it  i&  worih  while  to  notice  is  the  recuiTcnce 
of  the  same  name,  or  modifications  of  the  same 
name,  such  as  Tobias,  Tobit,  Kathan,  Mattatha, 
and  even  of  names  of  the  same  signification,  in  the 
same  family.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  careful- 
ness with  which  the  Jews  kept  their  pedigi'ees  (as 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  known  the  names  of 
their  remote  ancestors) ;  it  also  gives  a  clue  by 
which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  doubtful  genealogies. 


throughout  the  East  in  those  days,  as  it  still  is,  to 
denote  connexion  generally,  either  by  descent  or 
succession"  (Layard's  Mn.  ^  Bab.  p.  613).  The 
observation  is  to  explain  the  inscription  "  Jehu  the 
son  of  Omrl." 

s  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Chronolog.  Instit.,  endeavours  to  show  that  a  gene- 
ration in  Scripture  language  =  40  years ;  and  that 
St.  Matthew's  three  divisions  of  14  generations, 
consequently,  equal  each  560  years;  a  calculation 
which  suits  his  chronological  scheme  exactly,  by 
placing  the  captivity  in  the  year  b.c.  563. 
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The  Jewisli  genealogies  have  two  foi-ms,  one 
giving  the  genei-ations  in  a  descending,  the  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Examples  of  the  descending 
form  may  be  seen  in  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  or  1  Chr.  iii. 
Of  tlie  ascending  1  -Chr.  vi.  33-43  (A.  V.) ;  Ezr. 
vii.  1-5.  The  descending  form  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  A  begat  B,  and  B  begat  C,  &c. ;  or,  the 
sons  of  A,  B  his  son,  C  his  son,  &c. ;  or,  the  sons 
of  A,  B,  c,  D ;  and  the  sons  of  B,  c,  D,  e  ;  and  the 
sons  of  C,  E,  F,  G,  &c.  The  ascending  is  always 
expressed  in  the  same  way.  Of  the  two,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  descending  scale  is  the  one  in 
which  we  are  most  likely  to  find  collateral  descents, 
inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  the  object  is  to  enu- 
merate the  heirs  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
stem ;  and  if  direct  heirs  failed  at  any  point,  colla- 
teral ones  would  have  to  be  inserted.  In  all  cases 
too  where  the  original  document  was  preserved, 
when  the  direct  hue  failed,  the  heir  would  naturally 
place  his  own  name  next  to  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, though  that  predecessor  was  not  his  father, 
but  only  his  kinsman.  Whereas  in  the  ascending 
scale  there  can  he  no  failure  in  the  nature  of  things. 
But  neither  form  is  in  itself  more  or  less  fit  than 
the  other  to  express  either  proper  or  imputed  filia- 
tion. 

Females  are  named  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
anything  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  tiansmitted  through  them. 
See  Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26  ; 
Ex.  vi.  23  ;  Num.  xxvi.  33 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  60, 
35,  &c. 

The  genealogical  lists  of  names  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  coiTuptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many 
such  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  &c.  Jerome 
speaks  of  these  corruptions  having  risen  to  a  fearful 
height  in  the  LXX. :  "  Sylvam  nominum  quae 
sc7'iptorum  vitio  confusa  sunt."  "  Ita  in  Graec.  et 
Lot.  Codd.  hie  nominum  liber  vitiosus  est,  ut  nan 
tarn  Kebraea  quam  harhara  quaedam  et  Sarmatica 
nomina  conjecta  arbitrandmn  sit."  **  Saepe  tria 
nomina,  subtractis  e  medio  syllabis,  in  unumvocahur- 
lum  cogunt,  vel  .  .  unum  nomen  .  .  in  duo  vel  tria 
vocahula  dividunt"  {Fraefat.  in Paraleip.'),  In  hke 
manner  the  hsts  of  high-priests  in  Josephus  are  so 
corrupt,  that  the  names  are  scarcely  recognizable. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the 


The  Bible  genealogies  give  an  unbroken  descent 
of  the  house  of  David  from  the  creation  to  the  time 
of  Christ.  The  registers  at  Jerusalem  must  have 
supplied  the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many  other 
families.  They  also  infomi  us  of  the  origin  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  carry  the  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Edomitish  sovereigns  down  to  about 
the  time  of  Saul.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  ge- 
nealogical collection  of  surpassing  interest  and  accu- 
racy. (Rawlinson's  Herodot.  vol.  i.  ch.  2  ;  Bur- 
rington's  Geneal.  Tab. ;  Selden's  Works,  passim ; 
Benj.  of  Tudela's  Itin.,  by  A.  Asher.)    [A.  C.  H.] 

GENEALOGY  of  JESUS  CHRIST.  The 
New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but  one 
person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  priesthood  of 
Aaron  having  ceased,  thff  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  being  transfened  to  the  gentiles,  there  being 
under  the  N.  T.  dispensation  no  difference  between 
circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  Bai-barian  and 
Scythian,  bond  and  free,  there  is  but  One  whose 
genealogy  it  concerns  us  as  Christians  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Him  the  prophets  announced  as  the  seed  of  Abraham, 


and  the  son  of  David,  and  the  angel  declared  that  to 
Him  should  be  given  the  throne  of  His  father  David, 
that  He  might  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever. 
His  descent  from  David  and  Abialiam  being  there- 
fore an  essential  part  of  his  Messiahship,  it  was 
right  that  His  genealogy  should  be  given  as  a  por- 
tion of  Gospel  truth.  Considering,  further,  that 
to  the  Jews  first  He  was  manifested  and  preached, 
and  that  His  descent  from  David  and  Abraham  was 
a  matter  of  special  interest  to  them,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  proof  of  his  descent  would  be  one  especially 
adapted  to  convince  them ;  in  other  words  that  it 
would  be  drawn  from  docmnents  which  they  deemed 
authentic.  Such  were  the  genealogical  records 
pi'esen'-ed  at  Jerusalem.  ^Genealogy.]  And  when 
to  the  above  considerations  we  add  the  fact  that  the 
lineage  of  Joseph  was  actually  made  out  from 
authentic  records  for  the  purpose  of  the  civil  census 
ordered  by  Augustus,  it  becomes  morally  certain 
that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Chiist  was  extracted 
from  the  public  registers.  Another  consideration 
adds  yet  further  conviction.  It  has  often  excited 
sui-prise  that  the  genealogies  of  Christ  should  both 
give  the  descent  of  Joseph,  and  not  Mary.  But  if 
these  genealogies  were  those  contained  in  the  public 
registers,  it  could  not  be  othei  wise.  In  them  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Mary,  the  espoused  wife  of  Joseph, 
could  only  appeaj'  as  Joseph's  son  (comp.  John  i. 
45).  In  transferx'ing  them  to  the  pages  of  the 
Gospels,  the  evangelists  only  added  the  qualifying 
expression  "as  was  supposed"  (Luke  iii.  23,  and 
its  equivalent.  Matt.  i.  16).  i 

But  now  to  approach  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  are  thought  to  be  beset. 
These  difficulties  have  seemed  so  considerable  in  all 
ages  as  to  di-ive  commentators  to  very  strange 
shifts.  Some,  as  early  as  the  second  century, 
broached  the  notion,  which  Julius  Africanus 
vigorously  repudiates,  that  the  genealogies  are 
imaginary  lists  designed  only  to  set  forth  the  union 
of  royal  and  priestly  descent  in  Christ.  Others  on 
the  contrary,  to  silence  this  and  similar  solutions, 
brought  in  a  Deus  ex  mackind,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tradition  derived  from  the  Desposyni,  in  which  by 
an  ingenious  application  of  the  law  of  Levirate  to 
two  uterine  brotliers,  whose  mother  had  married 
first  into  the  house  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards  into 
the  house  of  Nathan,  some  of  the  discrepancies  were 
reconciled,  though  the  meeting  of  the  two  genealo- 
gies in  Zerubbabel  and  Salathiel  is  wholly  un- 
accounted for.  Later,  and  chiefly  among  Protestant 
divines,  the  theory  was  invented  of  one  genealogy 
being  Joseph's,  and  the  other  Mary's,  a  theory  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  and  leaving  untouched  as  many 
difficulties  as  it  solves.  The  fertile  invention  of 
Annius  of  Viterbo  forged  a  book  in  Philo's  name, 
which  accounted  for  the  discrepancies  by  asserting 
that  all  Christ's  ancestors,  from  David  downwai'ds, 
had  two  names.  The  circumstance,  however,  of 
one  line  running  up  to  Solomon,  and  the  other  to 
Nathan,  was  overlooked.  Other  fanciful  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered ;  while  infidels,  from  Por- 
phyry downwards,  have  seen  in  what  they  call  the 
contradiction  of  Matthew  and  Luke  a  proof  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Gospels;  and  critics  like  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  a  proof  of  such  portions  of  Scriptm-e 
being  interpolated.  Othei-s,  like  Alford,  content 
themselves  with  saying  that  solution  is  impossible, 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  aU,  in  regai'd 
to  the  main  points,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  if 
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only  the  documents  in  question  are  detvlt  with  rea- 
sonably, and  after  the  analogy  of  similar  Jewish 
documents  in  the  0.  T.— and  that  the  clues  to  a 
right  understanding  of  them  are  so  patent,  and  so 
strongly  marked,  that  it  is  surprising  that  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  should  have  existed.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  explain  the  true  construc- 
tion of  these  genealogies : — 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  i.  e. 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  One  has  only  to  read  them  to 
be  satisfied  of  this.  The  notices  of  Joseph  as  being 
of  the  house  of  David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who 
give  the  pedigi*ee,  are  an  additional  coniirmation 
(Matt.  i.  20;  Luke  i.  27,  li.  4,  &c.),  and  if  these 
pedigrees  were  extracted  fi'oni  the  public  archives, 
they  must  have  been  Joseph's. 

2.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is,  as  Grotius 
most  truly  and  mihesitatingly  asserted,  Joseph's 
genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  David, 
i.  €.  it  exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
ending  with  Christ,  as  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St. 
Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibiting  his 
real  birth,  as  David's  son,  and  thus  showing  why  he 
was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown.  This  is  capable  of 
being  almost  demonstrated.  If  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy  had  stood  alone,  and  we  had  no  further 
infoi-mation  on  this  subject  than  ifr  affords,  we  might 
indeed  have  thought  that  it  was  a  genealogical  stem 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  exhibiting  Joseph's 
forefathers  in  succession,  from  David  downwards. 
But  immediately  we  find  a  second  genealogy  of  Jo- 
seph— that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel — such  is  no  longer 
a  reasonable  opinion.  Because  if  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy,  tracing  as  it  does  the  successive  genera- 
tions through  the  long  line  of  Jewish  kings,  had 
been  Joseph's  real  paternal  stem,  there  could  not 
possibly  have  been  room  for  a  second  genealogy. 
The  steps  of  ancestry  coinciding  with  the  steps  of 
succession,  one  pedigi*ee  only  could  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  proper.  The  mere  existence  therefore  of 
a  second  pedigree,  tracing  Joseph's  ancestry  through 
private  persons,  by  the  side  of  one  tracing  it  through 
kings,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  Jatter  is  not  the 
true  stem  of  birth.  When,  with  this  clue,  we 
examine  St.  Matthew's  list,  to  discover  whether  it 
contains  in  itself  any  evidence  as  to  when  the  lineal 
descent  was  broken,  we  fix  at  once  upon  Jechonias, 
who  could  not,  we  know,  be  literally  the  father  of 
Salathiel,  because  the  word  of  God  by  the  mouth 
of  Jeremiah  had  pronounced  him  chUdlesSy  and 
declared  that  none  of  his  seed  should  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  or  i"ule  in  Judah  (Jer.  xxii.  30). 
The  same  thing  had  been  declared  concerning  his 
father  Jehoiakim  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  Jechonias 
therefore  could  not  be  the  father  of  Salathiel,  nor 
could  Christ  spring'either  from  him  or  his  father. 
Here  then  we  have  the  most  striking  confirmation 
of  the  justice  of  the  inference  drawn  from  finding  a 
second  genealogy,  viz.  that  St.  Matthew  gives  the 
succession,  not  the  strict  birth;  and  we  conclude 
that  the  names  after  the  childless  Jechonias  are 
those  of  his  next  heirs,  as  also  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17. 
One  more  look  at  tlip  two  genealogies  convinces  us 
that  this  conclusion  is  just ;  for  we  find  that  the 
two  next  names  following  Jechonias,  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  are  actually  taken  from  the  other  ge- 
nealogy, which  teaches  us  that  vSalathiel's  real 
father  was  Neri,  of  the  house  of  Nathan.  It  be- 
comes therefore  perfectly  certain,  tliat  Salathiel  of 
the  house  of  Nathan  became  heir  to  David's  throne 
on  the  failure  of  Solomon's  line  hi  Jechonias,  and 


that  as  such  he  and  his  descendants  were  transfei^'ed 
as  "sons  of  Jeconiah"  to  the  i-oyal  genealogical 
table,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  law 
laid  down  Num.  xxvii.  8-11.  The  two  genealogies 
then  coincide  for  two,  or  rather  for  four  generations, 
as  will  be  shown  below.  There  then  occur  six 
names  in  St.  Matthew,  which  are  not  found  in 
St.  Luke;  and  then  once  more  the  two  genealogies 
coincide  in  the  name  of  Matthan  or  Matthat  (Matt. 
i.  15;  Luke  iii.  24),  to  whom  two  different  sons, 
Jacob  and  Heli,  are  assigned,  but  one  and  the  same 
gjandson  and  heir  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ.  The  simple  and  obvious  explanation  of 
this  is,  on  the  same  principle  as  before,  that  Jo- 
seph was  descended  from  Joseph,  a  younger  son 
of  Abiud  (the  Juda  of  Luke  iii.  26),  but  that  on 
the  failure  of  the  line  of  Abiud's  eldest  son  in 
Eleazar,  Joseph's  gi'andfather  JIatthan  became  the 
heir  ;  that  Matthan  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Heli ; 
that  Jacob  had  no  son,  and  consequently  that 
Joseph,  the  son  of  his  younger  brother  Heli,  became 
heir  to  his  uncle,  and  to  the  throne  of  David. 
Thus  the  simple  principle  that  one  evangelist  ex- 
hibits that  genealogy  which  contained  the  successive 
heii-s  to  David's  and  Solomon's  throne,  while  the 
other  exhibits  the  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was 
the  heir,  explains  all  the  anomahes  of  the  two  pedi- 
grees, their  agreements  as  well  as  their  discre- 
pancies, and  the  circumstance  of  there  being  two  at 
all.  It  must  be  added  that  not  only  does  this 
theory  explain  all  the  phenomena,  but  that  that 
portion  of  it  which  asserts  that  Luke  gives  Joseph's 
paternal  stem  receives  a  most  remarkable  confirma- 
tion from  the  names  which  compose  that  stem. 
For  if  we  begin  with  Nathan,  we  find  that  his  son, 
Mattatha,  and  four  others,  of  whom  tlie  last  was 
grandfather  .to  Joseph,  had  names  which  are  merely 
modifications  of  Nathan  (Matthat  twice,  and  Matta- 
thias  twice);  or  if  we  begin  with  Joseph,  we  shall 
find  no  less  than  three  of  his  name  between  him 
and  Nathan :  an  evidence,  of  the  most  convincing 
kind,  that  Joseph  was  lineally  descended  fi-om 
Nathan  in  the  way  St.  Luke  represents  him  to  be 
(comp.  Zech.  xii.  12). 

3.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to 
Joseph  her  husband."  Sn  that  in  point  of  fact, 
though  not  of  fonn,  both  the  genealogies  aie  as 
much  hers  as  her  husband's. 

But  besides  these  main  difficulties,  as  tliey  have 
-  been  thought  to  be,  there  ai'e  several  others  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  any  acconnt,  howevei"  con- 
cise, of  the  genealogies  of  Christ.  The  most  staalfing 
is  the  total  discrepancy  between  them  both  and 
that  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  0.  T.  (1  Chr.  iii.  19-24). 
In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel  not  one 
bears  the  name,  or  anything  like  the  name,  of 
Rhesa  or  Abiud.  And  of  the  next  generation  not 
one  bears  the  name,  or  anything  like  the  name,  of 
Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are  in  the  corresponding 
generation  in  Matthew  and  LidvC.  Nor  can  any 
■subsequent  generations  be  identified.  But  this  dif- 
ference will  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a  remarkable 
harmony  established  in  Vts  place,  if  we  suppose 
Rhesa,  who  is  named  in  St  Luke's  Gospel  as  Zernb- 
babel's  son,  to  have  slipped  into  the  text  from  the 


*  Ilippolytus  of  Thebes,  in  the  10th  century, 
assertetl  that  Mary  Tvas  granddaughter  of  JIatthan, 
but  hy  her  mother  (Patritius,  Dissert,  ix.  &c.,  J)e 
Gfii,  Jes.  Ohriafi). 
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margin.  Ekcsa  is  in  fact  not  a  name  ;it  all,  but  it 
is  the  Chaklee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  captivity, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  through  the  third 
century  after  Christ,  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the 
lilast,  assumed  the  state  of  sovereigns,  and  were 
considered  to  be  of  the  house  of  David.  (See  pre- 
ceding article,  p.  672  a.)  These  pi-inc*s  then  were 
exactly  what  Zerubbabel  was  in  his  day.  It  is  very 
probable  therefore  that  this  title,  NE;^*''"1,  Jihesa, 
should  have  been  placed  against  the  name  of  Zerub- 
babel by  some  early  Chnstian  Jew,  and  thence 
crept  into  the  text.  If  this  be  so,  St.  Luke  will 
then  give  Joanna,  'itaavms,  as  the  son  of  Zerub- 
babel. But  'loavvas  is  the  very  same  name  as 
Hananiah,  iT'J^ri,  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  according 
to  1  Chr.  iii/l9. '  [Hanasiah.]  In  St.  Matthew 
this  generation  is  omitted.  In  the  next  generation 
we  identify  Matthew's  Ab-jud  (Abiud),  n-ln^3N, 
with  Luke's  Juda,  in  the  Hebrew  of  that  day 
n-ln)  (Jud),  and  both  with  Hodaiah,  ."innnin,  of 
1.  Chr.  iii.  24  (a  name  which  is  actually  inter- 
changed with  Juda,  m-IH),  Ezr.  iii.  9 ;  Neb.  xi.  9, 
compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  40  ;  1  Chr.  ix.  7),  by  the 
simple  process  of  supposing  the  Shemaiah,  jT'VDEJ'j 
of  1  Chr.  iii.  22  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
Shimei,  *VDE^,  of  ver.  19  :  thus  at  the  same  time 
cutting  off  all  those  redundant  generations  which 
bring  this  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii.  down  some  200 
yeai's  later  than  any  other  in  the  book,  and  long 
after  tbe  close  of  the  candn . 

The  next  difficulty  is  the  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  generations  between  the  two  genealogies. 
St.  Matthew's  division  into  three  .  fourteens  gives 
only  42,  while  St.  Luke,  from  Abraham  to  Christ 
inclusive,  reckons  56,  or,  which  is  more  to  the  point 
(since  the  generations  between  Abi-aham  and  David 
are  the  same  in  both  genealogies),  while  St.  Matthew 
reckons  28  from  David  to  Christ,  St.  Luke  reckons 
43,  or  42  without  Rhesa.  But  the  genealogy  itself 
supplies  the  explanation.  In  the  second  tessaro- 
decade,  including  the  kings,  we  know  that  three 
generations  are  omitted — Ahaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah 
— in  order  to  reduce  the  generations  from  17  to  14: 
the  diiference  between  these  17  and  the  19  of  St. 
Luke  being  very  small.  So  in  like  manner  it  is 
obvious  that  the  generations  have  been  abridged  in 
the  same  way  in  the  third  division  to  keep  to  the 
number  14.  The  true  number  would  be  one  much 
nearer  St.  Luke's  23  (22  without  Rhesa),  implying 
the  omission  of  about  seven  generations  in  this  last 
division.  Dr.  Mill  has  shown  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  with  the  Jews  to  distribute  genealogies 
into  divisions,  each  containing  some  favourite  or 
mystical  number,  and  that,  in  order  to  do  this, 
generations  were  either  repeated  or  left  out.  Thus 
in  Philo  th'e  generations  from  Adam  to  Moses  are 
divided  into  two  decads  and  one  hebdomad,  by  the 
repetition  of  Abraham.  But  in  a  Samaritan  poem 
'  the  very  same  series  is  divided  into  two  decads 
only,  by  the  omission  of  six  of  the  least  important 
names  (  Vindication,^.  110-118). 

Another  difficulty  is  the  apparent  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  the  last  tessarodecad,  which  seems 
to  contain  only  13  names.  But  the  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  either  in  the  process  of  translation,  or 
othei'wise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin 


''  See  Jer.  xxii.  11. 

'^  Those  of  Za,dok,  Heman,  Ahimoth,  Asaph,  Ethan, 
in  1  Chr.  vi. ;  that  of  Abiathar,  made  up  from  dif- 


havo  got  confused  and  expi-essed  by  the  one  name 
Jeclionias.  For  that  Jechonias,  in  ver.  11,  means 
Jehoiakim,  while  in  ver.  12  it  means  Jehoiachin,  is 
quite  certain,  as  Jerome  saw  long  ago.  Jehoiachin 
had  no  brothers,  but  Jehoiakim  had  three  brothers, 
of  whom  two  at  least  sat  upon  the  throne,  if  not 
three,''  and  were  therefoi*e  named  in  the  genealogy. 
Th(?  two  names  ai'e  very  commonly  considered  as 
the  same,  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writei-s,  e.g. 
Clemens  Alex.,  Ambrose,  Afi'icanus,  P]piphanius,  as 
well  as  the  author  of  1  Esdr.  (i.  37, 43),  and  others. 
Irenaens  also  distinctly  asserts  "that  Joseph's  gene- 
alogy, as  gi^'eu  by  St.  Matthew,  expresses  both 
Joiakim  and  Jechonias.  It  seems  that  this  identity 
of  name  lias  led  to  some  coiTuption  in  the  text  of 
very  eai'ly  date,  and  that  the  clause  'Ie;^oWas  5e 
iyet/v7}(re  tJh/  'lexoviay  has  fallen  out  between 
avrov  and  iwl  ttjs  fxcr.  BajS,,  in  ver.  11.  The 
Cod.  A^at.  B.  contains  the  clause  only  after  Ba^u- 
\Sivos  in  ver.  12,  where  it  seems  less  proper  (see 
Alford's  G.  T.). 

The  last  difficulty  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned  here  is  a  chronological  one.  In  both 
the  genealogies  there  are  but  three  names  between 
Salmon  and  David — Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  chronology,  from  the  en- 
trance into  Canaan  (when  Salmon  was  come  to  man's 
estate)  to  the  birth  of  David  was  405  years,  or 
from  that  to  500  yeai-s  and  upwards.  Now  for 
about  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jehoiachin, 
St.  Luke's  genealogy  contains  20  names.  Obviously 
therefore  either  the  chronology  or  the  genealogy  is 
wrong.  But  it  cannot  be  the  genealogy  (wbich  is 
repeated  four  times  over  without  any  variation), 
because  it  is  supported  by  eight  other  genealogies,'^ 
which  all  contain  about  the  same  number  of  gene- 
ratifins  from  the  Patriarchs  to  David  as  David's 
own  line  does :  except  that,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  Judah,  Boaz,  and  Jesse  being  all  advanced  in 
years  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  sons,  David's 
line  is  one  of  the  shoi-test.  The  number  of  genera- 
tions in  the  genealogies  referred  to  is  14  in  five, 
15  in  two,  and  11  in  one,  to  con-espond  witb  the 
11  in  David's  line.  There  are  other  genealogies 
where  the  series  is  not  complete,  but  not  one  which 
contains  more  generations.  It  is  the  province  there- 
fore of  Chronology  to  square  its  calculations  to  the 
genealogies.  It  must  suffice  here  to  assert  that  the 
shortening  the  interval  between  the  Exodus  and 
David  by  about  200  years,  which  brings  it  to  the 
length  indicated  by  the  genealogies,  does  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  bring  Israelitish  history 
into  harmony'  with  Egyptian,  with  tbe  traditional 
Jewish  date  of  the  Exodus,  with  the  fragment  of 
Edomitish  history  preserved  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31 — 39, 
and  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Israelitish 
history  itself.  The  following  pedigree  will  exhibit 
the  successive  generations  as  given  by  the  two 
Evangelists : — 


According       AtlRm 

to  I 

St.  Lu/.e.         Soth 

I 

Enos 

I 

Cuinan 

Mull-lcd 

I 

Jarcil 

Enoch 

Matliusnla 


I 
I^iupch 

Noah 

ShtTn 

Arphaxad 

Cainan 

Sain 

1 

liubcr 

1 


ferent  notices  of  his  ancestors  in  1  Sam. ;  that  of  Saul, 
from  1  Chr.  viii.,  ix.,  and  1  Sam.  ix.  ;  and  that  of 
Zahad  in  1  Chr.  ii. 

2  X  2 
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Fbarez 

Phalec  (Pelcg) 

Ezfotn 

Bagau  (Rfii) 

Aram  (Ram) 

Saruch  (Scrujj) 

Amhiadab 

Nachor 
1 

NaasaoD 

Thara  (Terali) 

Salmcra=Rachab 

Aceordlng 
to  Malt. 

Abraham 

1 

1 

Booz=Butb 

and  Luke. 

Itiaac 

Jacob 

Judah        , 
1 

Obed 
David=Bath8hcba 

1 

According 

Solomon 

Arrjirdivg 

Nathan 

to  Matt. 

1 

to  Luke. 

1 

Roboam 

Matlatha 
1 

aL 

Menan 
1 

aL 

Melea 

Joaaphat 

Eliakim 

1 

Joram  (Ahazbti, 

JoQan 

Joaxb,  Amazbtti] 

Jawpb 

Ozias 

1 

jDda 

Joatham 

„l 

zekia! 


Mnnnttfim 

Amun 

Josias 

Jechoflias  (i.e.  .('- 
bcitakim)  and  liis 
brothers  (i.  e.  ie- 
hoahaz,  Zedekiab, 
and  Shallumj 

Jecaoniae  (i.  e.  3e- 
boiadiRi),      child- 


(Mait.  and  Luke) 
.1. 


Simeon 

1 
Levi 


Jorim 

I 
Joec 

I 

Elmodiim 

I 

Cosam 

Addi 

I 
Melcbi 

Neri 
I 


Salathiel 

Zorobabet  (the  Prince  or  Bbesa) 

Joanna  (Hanantal],  hi  1  Cfar,  iii.  19, 
omitted  by  Mattb^tr,  i.  13) 

Juda,  4V  Ab-ind  (Hodaiah,  I  Cbr,  iii.  -Uj 


Mait.        Eliakim 
I 
Azor 

I 
Sadoc 

I 
Hind 

1 
Elcuzar 


Jow/ph 
Semei 


M^ialh 
I 


AmoB 

I 
MattatliL'u 

I 
Joseph 

I 
Janoa 

I 

Melctii 


iMall.  and  Lvke.) 

His  htr.T  wax  Miiulfad  or  MaUlat 


Levi 

I 


I 


Jacob 
I 


I 


(lfii/(.  cn/f  LfiA-r.) 


Ileli 

I 


9  JoftCpfa 


JeHCi,  called  Cfamt. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  nninber  of 
generations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  both  inclusive, 
is  74,  without  the  second  Cainan  and  Khesa.    In- 
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eluding  these  two,  and  adding  the  name  of  God, 
Augustine  reckoned  77,  and  thought  the  number 
typical  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  in  baptism  by 
Him  who  was  thus  bom  in  the  77th  generation, 
alluding  to  Matt,  xviii.  22 ;  with  many  othtr  won- 
derful speculations  on  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
numbers  3,  4,  7,  10, 11,  and  their  additions  and 
multiplications  (QvMest.  Evaruj.  lib.  11).  Irenaeus, 
who  probably,  hke  Afticanus  and  Eusebius,  omittal 
Matthat  and  Levi,  reckoned  72  generations,  which 
he  connected  with  the  72  nations  into  which,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  X.  (LXX.),  mankind  was  divided, 
and  so  other  iathers  likewise. 

For  an  account  of  the  different  explanations  that 
have  been  given,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  com- 
mentators, the  reader  may  refer  to  the  elaboi-ate 
Dissertation  of  Patritius  in  his  2nd  vol.  De  Ezorir 
geliis ;  who,  however,  does  not  contribute  much  to 
elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  opinions 
advanced  in  the  foregoing  article  are  fully  discussed 
in  the  writer's  work  on  the  Genealogies  of  our 
Lord  Jesm  Cfirist ;  and  much  valuable  matter  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Mill's  Viridicafion  of  the  Gmeal., 
and  in  Grotius'  note  on  Luke  iii.  23.  Other  trea- 
tises are,  Gomarus,  De  Qeneal.  Christi;  Hettinger, 
Dissert,  duae  de  Gerneal.  Chrigti;  G.  G.  Voss,  De 
J.  Chr.  Geneal. ;  Tardley,  On  the  Geneal.  of  J.  Chr., 
&c.  [A.  C.  H.] 

GENERATION.  1.  Abstract -.—Vime,  either 
deBnite,  or  indefinite.  The  primary  meaning  of 
the  Heb.  "in  is  revolution  ;  hence  period  of  time : 
comp.  trepioSos,  lvuuir6s,  and  annus.  From  the 
general  idea  of  a  period  comes  the  more  special 
notion  of  an  age  or  generation  of  men,  the  or- 
dinary period  of  human  life.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  history  of  the  word  seems  to  be  directly  con- 
trasted with .  that  of  the  Lat.  secidum ;  which, 
starting  with  the  idea  of  breed,  or  race,  aajuired 
the  secondary  signification  of  a  definite  period  ot 
time  (Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  c.  17j. 

In  the  long-lived  Patriarchal  age  a  generation 
seems  to  have  been  computed  at  100  years  (Gen. 
XV.  16  ;  comp.  13,  and  Ex.  xii.  40) ;  the  later 
reckoning,  however,  was  the  same  which  has  been 
adopted  by  other  civilised  nations,  r\z.  from  thirty 
to  forty  years  (Job  xlii.  16).  For  generaticm,  in 
the  sense  of  a  definite  period  of  time,  see  Gen.  xv. 
16  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  8,  &c. 

As  an  indefinite  period  of  time  : — ^for  time  p^'ftt^ 
see  Deut.  xxxii.  7  ;  Is.  Iviii.  12 ;  for  time  future, 
sec  Ps.  xlv.  17,  Isxii.  5,  &c. 

2.  Concrete: — ^the  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So 
geoerafioa  =  contemporaries  (Gen.  vi.  9  ;  Is.  liii. 
8 ;  see  Lowth  ad  loc. ;  Ges.  Dex. ;  better  than 
"  aetema  generatio,"  or  "  multitndo  creditura"); 
jjosterity,  especially  in  legal  formulae  (Lev.  iii.  17, 
&c.)  ;  fathers,  or  ancestors  (Ps.  slij.  19  ;  Rosenm. 
5'cAo/.  ad  loc. ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxxi  v.  28).  Dropping 
the  idea  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a  race, 
or  class  of  men ;  e.  g.  of  the  righteous  (Ps.  liv. 
.5,  &c) ;  of  the  wicked  (Deut.  xxxii.  5 ;  Jer.  vii. 
29,  where  *'  generation  of  his  wrath "  =  against 
which  God  is  angry). 

In  A.  V.  of  N.  Trs-1:.  three  words  are  rendered  by 
generation: — 

yiveais,  ytvviiiiaTa,  ytvih. 

yevetris,  properly  generatio  ;  but  in  Matt.  i.  1 

Pi$\os  7ei'€V€<»j=nnpin  "ISD=a  genealogical 
scheme. 

y(virl]liaTa  pi.  of  yiviniim.  Matt.  iii.  7,  &c.. 


GENESARETH 

A.  V.  generation ;  more  properly  hrood,  as  the 
result  of  generation  in  its  primary  sense. 

yex/ea  in  most  of  its  uses  corresponds  with  the 
Heb.  -|n. 

For  the  abstract  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  50 , 
Eph.  iii,  21  (A.  V.  ^' ages"),  future :  Actsxv.  21 
(A.  V.  "  of  old  time  "),  Eph.  iii.  5  (A.  V.  *'  ages  "), 
past. 

For  concrete,  see  Matt.  xi.  16, 

For  generation  without  reference  to  time,  see 
Luke  xvi.  8,  "  in  their  generation,"  i.  e.  in  their 
disposition,  "  indoles,  ingenium,  et  ratio  hominum," 
Schleusn.  Matt.  i.  17,  "  all  the  generations  ;'*  either 
concrete  use,  sc.  "  familiae  sibi  invicem  succe- 
dentes  ; "  or  abstract  and  definite,  according  to  the 
view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord.  [Genea- 
logy.] [T.  E.  B.] 

GBNES'ARETH.  In  this  form  the  name 
appears  in  the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  in 
Mark  vi.  53,  and  Luke  v.  1,  following  the  spelling 
of  the  Vulgate.  In  Matt.  xiv.  34,  where  the  Vulg. 
has  Genesar,  the  A.  V.  originally  followed  the  Re- 
ceived Greek  Text— Genesaret.  The  oldest  MSS. 
have,  however,  Tevvrja'apeT  in  each  of  the  three 
places.    [Gennesaret.] 

GEN'ESIS  (n^^Sna;  FcVetns :  Ge^iesis ; 
called  also  by  the  later  Jews  HI'^V^  "^5D)j  the 
first  book  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  an  interest  and  an 
importance  to  which  no  other  document  of  antiquity 
can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  lays  any  claim 
to,  being  a  trustworthy  history.  There  may  be 
some  papyrus-rolls  in  our  Museums  which  were 
written  in  Egypt  about  the  same  time  that  the 
genealogies  of  the  Semitic  race  were  so_.  carefully 
collected  in  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs.  But  these 
rolls  at  best  contain  barren  registers  of  little  service 
to  the  historian.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fragments 
of  Chinese  literature  which  in  their  present  form 
date  back  as  far  as  2200  years  B.C. ,  and  even  more." 
But  they  are  either  calendars  containing  astrono- 
mical calculations,  or  records  of  merely  local  and 
tempoi'ary  interest.  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  is 
rich  in  details  respecting  other  races  besides  the 
race  to  which  it  more  immediately  belongs.  And 
the  Jewish  pedigi-ees  there  so  studiously  preserved 
are  but  the  scaflblding  whereon  is  reared  a  temple 
of  universal  history. 

If  the  religious  books  of  other  nations  make 
any  pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiquity,  in  all 
other  respects  they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  The 
Mantras,  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Vedas,  are,  it 
would  seem,  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.^ 
The  Zendavesta,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  scho- 
lars, is  of  very  much  more  modern  date.  Of  the 
Chinese  sacred  books,  the  oldest,  the  Yih-king,  is 
undoubtedly  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  it  is  not 
cei-tain  that  it  was  a  religious  book  at  all ;  while 
the  writings  attributed  to  Confucius  are  certainly 
not  eai-lier  than  the  sixth  century  b.c.^ 

But  Genesis  is  neither  like  the  Vedas,  a  collection 
of  hymns  more  or  less  sublime ;  nor  like  the  Zenda- 
vesta, a  philosophic  speculation  on  the  origin  of  all 
things;  nor  like  the  Yih-king,  an  unintelligible 
jumble  whose   expositors   could   twist   it   from   a 
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^  See  Colebroke,  Asiat.  Res.  vii.  283,  and  Professor 
Wilson's  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Rig-  Veda. 


cosmblogical  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  on  ethical 
philosophy .(i  It  is  a  history,  and  it  is  a  religious 
history.  The  earlier  poi-tion  of  the  book,  so  far  as 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  be  properly 
termed  a  history  of  the  world ;  the  latter  is  a 
history  of  the  fathei-s  of  the  Jewish  race.  But 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a  religious  history  :  it  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man ;  it  tells 
of  the  early  happiness  of  a  Paradise  in  which  God 
spake  with  man ;  of  the  first  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences ;  of  the  promise  of  Redemption  ;  of  the 
gigantic  gi'owth  of  sin,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Flood ;  of  a  new  earth,  and  a  new  covenant  with 
man,  its  unchangeableness  typified  by  the  bow  in 
the  heavens  ;  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race 
over  the  world.  And  then  it  passes  to  the  story 
of  Redemption  ;  to  the  promise  given  to  Abraham, 
and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  all  that 
cham  of  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  symbolic  act  of  Redemption,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  Jehovah 
brought  his  people  out  of  Egypt. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  reli- 
gious aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  rightly  to  understand  it.  Of 
coui-se  the  tacts  must  be  treated  like  any  other 
histoiic^l  facts,  sifted  in  the  same  way,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  laws  of  evidence.  But  if  we 
would  judge  of  the  work  as  a  whole  we  must  not 
forget  the' evident  aim  of  the  wnter.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  we  can  understand,  for  instance,  why  the 
history  of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minute- 
ness of  detail,  whereas  of  whole  generations  of  men 
we  have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only 
in  this  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  gi-eater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  not  with 
the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  biogi-aphies  ot 
the  three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  that  God  revealed  himself.  It 
was  to  them  that  the  promise  was  given,  which  was 
to  be  the  hope  oflsrael  till  "the  fulness  of  the  time" 
should  come.  And  hence  to  these  wandering  sheikhs 
attaches  a  gi'andeur  and  an  interest  greater  than 
that  of  the  Babels  and  Nimrods  of  the  world.  The 
minutest  circumstances  of  their  lives  are  worthier 
to  be  chronicled  than  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires. 
And  this  not  merely  from  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  writer  as  a  Jew,  but  from  his  religious  feeling 
as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He  lived  in  the  land 
given  to  the  fathers  ;  he  looked  for  the  seed  pro- 
mised to  the  fathers,  in  whom  himself  and  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed, 

B.  Unity  and  Design. — That  a  distinct  plan 
and  method  characterise  the  work  is  now  generally 
admitted.  This  is  acknowledged  in  fact  quite  as 
much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  different  documents  in  the 
book.  Ewald  and  Tuch  are  no  less  decided  advo-. 
cates  of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  so  far  as  its  plan  is 
concenied,  than  Ranke  or  Hengstenberg.  Ewald 
indeed  (in  his  Composition  der  Genesis)  was  the 
fii-st  who  established  it  satisfactorily,  and  cleai'ly 
pointed  out  the  principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What  then  is  the  plan  of  the  writer  ?  First,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is  after  all  but  a 
poi  tion  of  a  larger  work.  The  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole:  they  are  not 
merely  a  collection    of  ancient   fragments  loosely 
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strung  togctlier,  but,  as  we  shall  prove  elsowlicrc, 
a  well-digested  and  connected  composition.  [I'UN- 
TATEUCII.] 

The  great  subject  of  this  history  is  tlie  eslablish- 
meut  of  the  Theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  covenant 
there  ratiliod,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was  con- 
stituted "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  to 
Jehovah."  With  reference  to  this  great  central 
fact  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  grouped. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  in  the 
midst  of  them,  having  chosen  them  tcj  Himself. 
But  a  nation  must  have  laws,  therefore  He  gives 
them  a  law  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  their  peouliar  relation- 
ship to  God,  this  body  of  laws  is  both  religious  and 
political,  delining  their  duty  to  God  as  well  as  their 
duty  to  their  neighbour.  Further,  a  nation  must 
have  a  land,  and  the  promise  of  the  land  and  the 
preparation  for  its  possession  are  all  along  kept  in 
view. 

The  book  of  Genesis  then  (with  the  first  chapters 
of  Exodus)  describes  the  slieps  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Theocracy.  In  reading  it  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tended work;  and  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  these 
two  prominent  ideas,  which  give  a  characteristic 
unity  to  the  whole  composition,  viz.,  the  people  of 
God,  and  the  promised  laud. 

We  shall  then  observe  that  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions 
of  Genesis,  which  the  giving  of  the  law  does  to  the 
entire  Pentateuch.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the 
Jewish  Nation :  to  Abraham  the  Land  of  Canaan  is 
first  given  in  promise.  Isaac  and  Jacob,  though 
also  prominent  figures  in  the  narrative,  yet  do  but 
inherit  the  promise  as  Abraliam's  children,  and 
Jacob  especially  is  the  chief  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  events  which  leads  finally  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  like  manner  the 
former  section  of  the  book  is  written  with  the  same 
obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan  to 
tell  us  what  the  Divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was  in  order  to  show,  fir.st,  the  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  He  does  not  (as  Tuch  asserts) 
work  backwards  from  Abraham,  till  he  comes  in 
.spite  of  himself  to  the  beginning  of  all  things.  He 
does  not  ask,  Who  was  Abraham  ?  answering,  of  the 
posterity  of  Shem ;  and  who  was  Shem  ?  a  son  of 
Noah;  and  who  was  Noah?  &c.  But  he  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  because  the  God 
who  created  the  world  and  the  God  who  revealed 
Himself  to  the  fathers  is  the  same  God.  Jehovah, 
who  commanded  His  people  to  keep  holy  the  seventh 
day,  was  the  same  God  who  in  six  days  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  His  work.  The  God  who, 
when  man  had  fallen,  visitod  Htm  in  mercy,  and 
gave  him  a  promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  sent  Moses  to  deliver  His  people  out 
of  Egypt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah, 
and  through  him  with  "all  the  families  of  the 
earth,"  is  the  God  who  also  made  Himself  known  iis 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  In 
a  word,  creation  and  redemption  are  eternally  Unked 
together.  This  is  the  idea  which  in  fact  gives  its 
shape  to  the  history,  although  its  distinct  enuncia- 
tion is  reserved  for  the  N.  T.  There  we  learn  that 
all  tliings  were  created  by  and  for  Christ,  and  that 
in  him  all  things  consist  (Col.  i.  li!,  17)  ;  and  that 
by  the  church  is  niadf  known  unto  piincipalilies 
and  powers  tliu  nianilnld  wisdom  of  God,     11  would 
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be  impossible,  thoivfore,  for  a  book  which  tells  us 
of  the  beginning  of  tin.'  church,  not  to  (oil  us  also 
of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once 
sjtf'clal  and  univi-rsal.  It  embraces  the  woild  ;  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  Goil  of  the  whole  hcunan  race, 
lint  as  the  inti-oductiou  to  Jewish  history,  it  makes 
the  univereal  interest  subordinate  to  the  national. 
Its.  design  is  to  show  how  God  revealed  Himself  to 
the  first  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  that 
He  might  make  to  Himself  a  nation  who  should  be 
His  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  This  is 
the  inner  principle  of  imity  which  peiwadcs  the 
book.  Its  external  framework  we  are  now  to 
examine.  Five  principal  persons  are  the  pillars,  so 
to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  rests, 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

I.  Adam. — ^The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
earliest  history  of  mankind  (ch.i.-iii.).  As  yet,  no 
divergence  of  the  diflerent  families  of  man. 

II.  Noah. — The  history  Of  Adam's  descendants 
to  the  death  of  Noah  (iv.-ix.). — Heie  we  have  (1 ) 
the  line  of  Cain  branching  off  while  the  history 
follows  the  fortunes  of  Seth,  whose  descendants 
are  (5i)  traced  in  genealogical  succession,  and  in  an 
unbrokijn  line  as  far  as  Noah,  and  (3)  the  history 
of  Noah  himself  (vi.-ix.),  continued  to  his  death. 

III.  Abraham. — Noah's  posterity  till  the  death 
of  Abraham  (x.-x.'iv.  18). — Here  we  have  (1)  the 
peopling  of  the  whole  earth  by  the  descendants  of 
Noah's  three  sons  (xi.  1-9).  The  history  of  two  of 
these  is  then  dropped,  and  (2)  the  line  of  Shem  only 
pursued  (xi.  IO-H'2)  as  far  as  Terah  and  Abraham, 
where  the '  genealogical  table  breaks  off.  (3) 
Abraham  is  now  the  prominent  figure  (xii.-xxv. 
18),  But  as  Terah  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and 
Haran  (xi.  27),  some  notices  respecting  their  fami- 
lies are  added.  Lot's  migration  with  Alirahani  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  father  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
(xix.  ,'37,  38),  nations  whose  later  history  was 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham.  Nahor  remained  in  Mesopotjvmia,  but 
his  family  is  briefly  enumerated  (xxii.  'ID-'H), 
chiefly  no  doul^t  for  Kebekah's  sake,  who.  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own 
children,  there  branches  off  first  the  line  of  Ishmael 
(xxi.  9,  &c.),  and  next  the  children  by  Keturah  ; 
and  the  genealogical  notices  of  these  two  branches 
of  his  posterity  are  apinirently  brought  together 
(xxv.  1-6,  and  XXV.  12-18),  in  order  that,  being  here 
severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abraham's  life, 
the  main  stream  of  the  narrative  may  flow  in  the 
charniel  of  Isaac's  fortunes. 

IV.  Isaac. — Isaiic's  life  (xxv.  19-xxxv.  29),  a 
life  in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  his 
sons  the  final  sepai'ation  takes  place,  leaving  the 
field  clear  tor  the  great  story  of  the  chosen  see<l. 
Kven  when  Nahor's  family  comes  on  the  scene,  as 
it  does  in  ch.  xxi.x,,  we  hear  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  Jacob's  history. 

V.  Jacob. — The  lii.story  of  Jacob  and  Joseph 
(xxxvi.  1). — Here,  aftoi'  Isaac's  death,  we  have  (1) 
the  genealogy  of  I^sau,  xxxvi.,  who  then  drops  out 
of  the  narrafive,  in  order  that  i2)  the  history  of 
the  Patriarchs  may  In'  eairied  on  without  inter- 
mission to  the  de,ath  of  Jcseph  (xxx^'ii-l). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific  plan  is  pre- 
served throughout.  The  main  purpose  is  never 
forgotten.  God's  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first 
plaee  in  ihi'  writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is 
his  object  lo  eonvey.     The  history  of  that  chosen 
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seed  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  promise,  and  the 
guaixlians  of  the  Divine  oracles,  is  the  only  history 
wliich  interprets  iniui's  relation  to  God.  By  its 
light  all  othei-s  shine,  ciud  may  be  read  when  the 
time  shall  come.  Mt^anwhilc  as  the  dilFerent  fami- 
lies drop  off  here  and  tliere  from  the  principal 
stock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated,  A  hint  is 
given  of  their  parciit;iij;(.'  and  their  migrations;  and 
then  the  narrative  retui'ns  to  its  regular  channel. 
Thus  the  whole  book  may  be  compared  to  one  of 
those  vast  American  rivers  which,  instead  of  being 
fed  by  tributaries,  send  off  here  and  tliere  certain 
lesser  streams  or  bayous,  as  they  are  temied,  the 
main  current  meanwhile  flowing  on  with  its  great 
mass  of  water  to  the  sea. 

Beyond  all  doubt  then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  in  its  present  form  a  systematic  plan. 
It  is  no  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  collection  of 
ancient  fragments  without  order  or  arrangement. 
It  coheres  by  an  interaal  principle  of  unity.  Its 
whole  structure  presents  a  very  definite  and  cleai'ly 
markeil  outline.  But  does  it  follow  from  this  that 
the  book,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  the  work  of  a 
single  author  ? 

0.  Integrity. — This  is  the  nest  question  we  have 
to  consider.  Granting  that  this  unity  of  design, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  work  must  have  been  by  the  same 
hand,  are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
author  availed  himself  in  its  composition  of  earlier 
documents  ?  and  if  so,  are  we  still  able  by  critical 
investigation  to  ascertain  where  they  have  been 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work  ? 

1.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  book 
of  Genesis  with  anything  like  a  critical  eye  without 
being,  struck  with  the  gi-eat  peculiarities  of  style 
and  language  which  certain  portions  of  it  present. 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  ii.  ci-iii.  24  is  quite  diffe- 
rent both  from  chap.  i.  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again, 
chaj).  xiv.  and  (according  to  Jahn)  chap,  sxiii,  are 
evidently  separate  documents  transplanted  in  their 
original  foim  without  correction  or  modification  Into 
the  existing  work.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  like 
uniformity  of  style  till  we  come  to  the  history  of 
Joseph . 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  tjje 
inscriptions  which  ai'e  prefixed  to  certain  sections, 
as  ii.  4,  V.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi,  10,  27,  and  seem  to 
indicate  bo  many  older  documents. 

3.  Lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the  Divine  names, 
Jehovah  in  some  sections,  and  Elohim  in  others,  is 
characteristic  of  two  different  wi'iters ;  and  other 
peculiarities  of  diction  it  has  been  observed  fall 
in  with  this  usage,  and  go  far  to  establish  the 
theory.  All  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what 
we  might  have  expected  a  i^riori,  viz.,  that  if 
Moses  or  any  later  writer  were  the  author  of  the 
book  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  existing 
traditions  either  oral  or  written.  That  they  might 
have  been  written  is  now  established  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  art  of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be 
much  earlier  than  Moses.  That  they  were  written 
we  inf(T  from  the  book  itself. 

Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  theory  that  Genesis  was  based  on  a 
collection  of  older  documents.  [Pentateuch.] 
Of  these  he  professed  to  point  out  as  many  as 
twelve,  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  however, 
having  in  the  first  instance  suggested  the  distinc- 
tion. Subsequently  Eichhom  adopted  this  theoiy, 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  two  documents,  the  one 
li^lohistic,  and  the  other  Jchovistic,  wore  the  main 
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sources  of  the  book.,  thoup;h  he  did  not  altogetlier 
exclude  others.  Since  his  time  the  theoi'y  has  been 
maintained,  but  variously  mndilicd,  by  one  chiss  of 
critics,  whilst  another  class  has  strenuously  opposed 
it,  De  Wctte,  Knobel.  Tuch,  Delitzsch,  &c.,  think 
that  two  ori^nal  documents  may  be  traced  through- 
out the  work,  the  Jehovist,  who  was  also  probably 
the  editor  of  the  book  in  its  present  ibnn,  havinfi; 
designed  merely  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
Elohist.  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  Baumgarten,  and 
Havemick  contend  for  a  single  author.  The  great 
weight  of  probability  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who 
argue  for  the  existence  of  different  documents. 
The  evidence  already  alluded  to  is  strong  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  an  honest 
historian  should  seek  to  make  his  work  more 
valuable  by  embodying  in  it  the  most  ancient 
records  of  his  race ;  the  higher  the  value,  which 
they  possessed  in  his  eyes,  the  more  anxious  would 
he  be  to  preserve  them  in  their  original  foi-m. 
Those  particularly  in  the  earlier  portion  of  tlie 
work  were  perhaps  simply  transcribed.  In 
one  instance  we  have  what  looks  like  an  omission, 
ii.  4,  where  the  inscription  seems  to  promise  a 
larger  cosmogony.  Here  and  there  throughout  the 
book  we  meet  with  a  later  remark,  intended  to 
explain  or  supplement  the  earlier  monument. 
And  in  some  instances  there  seems  to  have  been  so 
complete  a  fusion  of  the  two  pi-incipal  documents, 
the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic,  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  accurately  to  distinguish  them.  The  later 
writer,  the  Jehovist,  instead  of  transcribing  the 
Elohistic  account* intact,  thought  fit  to  blend  and 
intersperse  with  it  his  own  remarks.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfeld  (^Die  Quellen 
'der  Genesis),  in  chap,  vii.:  vei-s.  I-IO  are  usually 
assigned  to  the  Jehovist ;  but  whilst  he  admits 
this,  he  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Elohistir 
phraseology  and  colouring  in  the  naiTative.  But 
this  sort  of  criticism  it  must  be  admitted  is 
very  doubtful.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
mentioned  where  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in 
assigning  their  own  to  the  several  authore.  Thus 
in  sections  generally  recognised  as  Jehovistic,  chaps. 
xii.,  xiii.,  xix.,  here  and  there  a  sentence  or  a 
phi-ase  occurs,  which  seems  to  betray  a  different 
origin,  as  xii.  5,  xiii.  6,  six.  29.  These  anomalies, 
however,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account  for 
them,  can  hardly  be  considered  of  sufficient  force 
entirely  to  overthrow  the  theoiy  of  independent 
documents  which  has  so  much,  on  other  groiuids,  to 
recommend  it.  And  cei'tainly  when  Keil,  Hengsten- 
berg and  others,  who  reject  this  theory,  attempt  to 
account  for  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  writer  designedly  employed  the 
one  or  the  other  name  according  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  was  treating,  their  explanations  ai'e  often 
of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.  As  a  whole,  the  docu- 
mentary character  of  Genesis  is  so  remarkable  when 
we  compare*  it  Avith  the  later  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  expect, 
supposing  a  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  different 
documents  in  the  later  portions,  we  feel  convinced 
that  this  theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  Genesis. 
Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  is 
the  earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integral 
portions,  they  still  present  th€  appearance  of  some- 
thing like  a  connected  work.  This  has  been  verv 
well  argued  by  Tuch  {Die  Genesis,  AUgem.  KiuL 
li.-lxv,),  as  well  as  by  Hupfeld  {tfic  Qiiellen  dcr 
Genesis),  Knobel,  and  Delitzsch. 
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Hupfeld,  however,  whose  analysis  is  very  care- 
ful, thinks  that  he  can  discover  traces  of  three 
original  records,  an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and  a 
later  Elohist.  These  three  documents  were,  accord- 
ing to  him,  subsequently  united  and  arranged  by  a 
fourth  person,  who  acted  as  editor  of  the  whole. 
His  argument  is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, though  it  is  at  times  too  elaborate  to  be 
convincing. 

The  following  table  of  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names 
in  Genesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  probability  of  the  hypo^ 
theses  above  mentioned.  Much  as  commentators 
differ  concerning  some  portions  of  the  Book,  one 
pronouncing  passages  to  be  Elohistic,  which  another 
with  equal  confidence  assigns  to  the  Jehovist,  the 
fact  is  certain  that  whole  sections  are  characterized 
by  a  separate  use  of  the  Divine  names. 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Elohim  is  found  exclu- 
sively, or  nearly  so:— Chap,  i.-ii.  3  (creation  of 
heaven  and  earth)  ;  v.  (generations  of  Adam,  except 
ver.  29,  where  Jehovah  occurs  ;  vi.  9-22  (genera- 
tions of  Noah)  ;  vii.  9-24  (the  entering  into  the 
ark),  but  Jehovah  in  ver.  16  ;  viii.  1-19  (end  of 
the  flood)  ;  ix.  1-17  (covenant  with  Noah)  ;  xvii. 
(covenant  of  circumcision),  where,  however,  Jehovah 
occurs  once  in  ver.  1 ,  as  compared  with  Elohim 
seven  times;  xix.  29-38  (conclusion  of  Lot's  history); 
XX.  (Abraham's  sojourn  at  Gerar),  where  again  we 
have  Jehovah  once  and  Elohim  foior  times,  and 
Haelohim  twice;  xxi.  1-21  (Isaac's  birth  and  Ish- 
mael's  dismissal),  only  xxi.  1,  Jehovah ;  xxi.  22-34 
(Abraham's  covenant  with  Abimelech),  where  Je- 
hovah is  found  once;  sxv.  1-18  (sons  of  Ketm-ah, 
Abraham's  death  and  the  generations  of  Ishmael), 
Elohim  once ;  xxvii.  46-^xviii.  9  (Jacob  goes  to 
Haran,  Esau's  mamage),  Elohim  once,  and  El  Shad- 
dal  once  ;  xxxi.  (Jacob's  departure  from  Laban), 
where  Jehovah  twice  ;  xxxiii.— xxxvii.  (Jacob's  re- 
conciliation with  Esau,  Dinah  and  the  Shechemites, 
Jacob  at  Bethel,  Esau's  family,  Joseph  sold  into 
Egypt).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
large  portions  of  this  section  the  Divine  name  does 
not  occur  at  all.  (See  below.)  xl.~l.  (history  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt)  :  here  we  have  Jehovah  once  only 
(xlix.  18).  [Ex.  i.-ii.  (Israel's  oppression  in  Egypt, 
and  birth  of  Moses  as  deliverer).] 

(2.)  Sections  in  which  Jehovah  occui-s  exclusively, 
or  in  preference  to  Elohim ;  iv.  (Cain  and  Abel,  and 
Cain's  posterity),  where  Jehovah  10  times  and 
Elohim  only  once ;  vi.  1-8  (the  sons  of  God  and 
the  daughters  of  men,  &c.)  ;  vii,  1-9  (the  enteiing 
into  the  arlc),  but  Elohim  once,  ver.' 9  ;  viii.  20-22 
(Noah's  altar  and  Jehovah's  blessing);  ix.  18-27 
(Noah  and  his  sons)  ;  x.  (the  families  of  mankind 
as  descended  from  Noah)  ;  xi.  1-9  (the  confusion  of 
tongues)  ;  xii.  1-20  (Abram's  joumey  first  from 
Haran  to  Canaan,  and  then  into  Egypt)  ;  xiii. 
,  (Abram's  separation  from  Lot)  ;  xv.  (Abram's  faith, 
sacrifice,  and  covenant)  ;  xvi.  (Hagar  and  Ishmael), 
where  ''K")  ?N  once ;  xviii.-xix.  28  (visit  bf  the 
three  angels  to  Abram,  Lot,  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomon-ah)  ;  xxiv.  (betrothal  of  Rebeltah  and 
Isaac's  marriage);  xxv.  19-xxvi.  35  (Isaac's  sons, 
his  visit  to  Abimelech,  Esau's  wives) ;  xxvii.  1-40 
(Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  ver,  28  Haelohim ; 
XXX.  25-43  (Jacob's  bargain  with  Laban),  where  how- 


•*  This  is  capable  of  proof,  not  from  the  meaning 
of  the  root  X13j  which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
creation  out  of  nothing  (though  it  is  never  used  but 
of  a  Divine  act),  but  from  the  whole  structure  of  tho 
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ever  Jehovah  only  once  ;  xxxviii.  (Judali's  incest)  ; 
xxxix.  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  Potiphar's  house 
and  in  the  prison)  ;  [Ex.  iv.  18-31  (Moses'  return 
to  Egypt)  5  V.  (Pharaoh's  treatment  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  Jehovah),] 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  ii.  4-iii.  24  (the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall)  is  genei-ally  regarded  as 
Jehovistic,  but  it  is  clearly  quite  distinct.  The 
Divine  name  as  there  found  is  not  Jehovah,  but 
Jehovah  Elohim  (in  which  fonii  it  only  occurs  once 
beside  iu  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  ix.  38),  and  it  occurs 
20  times ;  the  name  Elohim  being  found  three 
times  in  the  same  section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the 
woman,  and  twice  in'that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv.  the  prevailing  name  is  El-Elyon 
(A.  V.  "the  most  high  God"),  and  only  once,  in 
Abram's  mouth,  "  Jehovah  the  most  high  God," 
which  is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  are  found  in  which  the 
names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  seem  to  be  used  pro- 
miscuously. This  is  the  case  in  xxii.  1-19  (the 
offering  up  of  Isaac)  ;  xxviii.  10-22  (Jacob's  dream 
at  Bethel) ;  xxix.  31-xxx.  24  (birth  and  naming 
of  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob)  ;  and  xxxii.  (Jacob's 
wrestling  with  the  angel)  ;  [Ex.  iii.  1-iv.  17  (the 
call  of  Moses).] 

(6.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  other 
Divine  names  Adonai  is  always  found  in  connexion 
with  Jehovah,  except  Gen.  xx.  4;  whereas  El, 
El-Shaddai,  &c.,  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
Elohistic  sections. 

(7.)  In  the  following  sections  neither  of  the 
Divine  names  occur: — Gen.  xi.  10-32,  xxii.  20-24, 
xxiii.,  xxv.  27-34,  xxvii.  40-45,  xxix.  1-30,  xxxiv., 
xxxvi.,  :p:xvii.,  xl.,  Ex.  ii.  1-22. 

D.  Authenticity.- — Luther  used  to  say,  **  Nihil 
pulcrius  Genesi,  nihil  utilius."  But  hard  critics 
have  tried  all  they  can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to  de- 
tract from  its  utility.  In  fact  the  bitterness  of  the 
attacks  on  a  document  so  venerable,  so  full  of  un- 
dying interest,  hallowed  by  the  love  of  many  gene- 
rations, makes  one  almost  suspect  tliat  a  secret 
malevolence  must  have  been  the  mainspring  of 
hostile  criticism.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book  has  met 
with  more  determined  and  unspai'ing  assailants.  To 
enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections  would  be 
impossible.  We  will  only  refer  to  some  of  the  most 
important. 

(1.)  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first 
chapter,  has  been  set  aside  in  two  ways:  first  by 
placing  it  on  the  same  level  with  other  cosmogonies 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all 
nations  ;  and  next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements 
are  directly  contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  mo- 
dern science. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  two  objections, 

(a.)  Now  when  we  compare  the  Biblical  with  all 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  ai-e  immediately 
sti'uck  with  the  great  moral  superiority  of  the 
fonner.  There  is  no  confusion  here  between  the 
Divine  Creator  and  His  work.  God  is  before  all 
things,  God  creates^  all  things,*  this  is  the  sublime 
assertion  of  the  Hebrew  writer.  Wheretis  all  the 
cosmogonies  of  the  heathen  world  err  in  one  of  two 
directions.  Either  they  are  Dualistic,  that  is,  they 
regard  God  and  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existent 


sentence.  In  the  beginning — put  that  beginning 
when  you  will — God,  already  existent,  created.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  Divine  act,  nothing  but  God, 
according  to  the  sacred  writer,  existed. 
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principles ;  or  they  are  Pantheistic,  t.  e.  they  con- 
tbiind  God  and  matter,  making  the  material  univeise 
a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit  which 
informs  the  mass.  Both  these  theorieSj  with  their 
various  modifications,  whether  in  the  more  subtle 
philosophemes  of  the  Indian  luces,  or  in  the  rougher 
and  grosser  systems  of  the  J'hoenicians  and  Babylo- 
nians, are  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creation. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  anything  like 
detail  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference 
between  the  Biblical  record  of  creation,  and  the  myths 
and  legends  of  other  nations,  it  may  suffice  to  men- 
tion certain  particulars  in  which  the  superiority  of 
the  Hebrew  account  can  hardly  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. First,  the  Hebrew  story  alone  clearly  acknow- 
ledges, the  personality  and  unity  of  God.  Secondly, 
here  only  do  we  find  recognised  a  distinct  act  of 
creation,  by  creation  being  understood  the  calling 
into  existence  out  of  nothing  the  whole  material 
universe.  Thirdly,  there  is  here  only  a  clear  inti- 
mation of  that  gi-eat  law  of  progress  which  we  find 
everywhere  observed.  The  order  of  creation  as 
given  in  Genesis  is  the  gi'adual  progress  of  all 
things  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  to  the 
highest  and  most  completely  developed  fonns. 
Fourthly,  there  is  the  fact  of  a  relation  between  the 
personal  Creator  and  the  work  of  His  fingers,  and 
that  relation  is  a  relation  of  Love :  for  God  looks 
upon  His  creation  at  every  stage  of  its  progress  and 
pronounces  it  very  good.  Fifthly,  there  is  through- 
out a  sublime  simplicity,  which  of  itself  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  history,  not  of  a  myth  or  of  a  philo- 
sophical speculation. 

(6.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  discuss  at 
any  length  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  from 
tiie  results  of  modem  discovery  against  the  literal 
truth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks  of  a 
general  kind  must  suffice.  It  is  argued,  for  instance, 
that  light  could  not  have  existed  before  the  sun, 
or  at  any  rate  not  that  kind  of  light  which  would 
be  necessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life ; 
whereas  the  Mosaic  narrative  makes  light  created 
on  the  first  day,  trees  and  plants  on  the  third,  and 
the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To  this  we  may  reply, 
that  we  must  not  too  hastily  build  an  argument 
upon  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation  when 
the  creative  fiat  was  fii-st  put  forth.  The  very 
act  of  Creation  must  have  been  the  introducing  of 
Uws :  but  when  the  work  was  finished,  those  laws 
may  have  suffered  some  modification.  Men  are  not 
now  created  in  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  but 
are  born  and  grow.  Similai'ly  the  lower  ranks  of 
being  might  have  been  influenced  by  certain  neces- 
sary conditions  during  the  first  stages  of  their  ex- 
istence, which  conditions  were  afterwards  removed 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  natural  functions. 
And  again  it  is  not  certain  that  ,the  language  of 
Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was  created 
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^  Hence  the  force  of  our  Lord's  argument,  very 
generally  misunderstood,  in  John  v.  17. 

^  One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these  is  by  the  lata 
Hugh  Miller,  in  his  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  No  man 
had  a  better  right  to  be  heard,  both  as  a  profound 
geologist  and  as  a  sincere  Christian.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  with 
which  he  attempts  to  reconcile  the  story  of  Genesis 
with  the  story  of  the  rocka.  But  his  argument  is  far 
from  convincing.  And  he  only  attempts  to  reconcile 
three  of  the  Mosaic  days  with  the  three  great  periods 
of  geology.  Another  writer,  Mr.  M'Causland,  who 
iKis  adopted  hia  view,  and  tried  to  extend  it  to  the 


on  the  fourth  day.     It  may  mean  that  then  only 
did  that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six 
periods,  without  defining  what  the  length  of  those 
periods  is.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  Divine 
rest  was  literally  a  rest  of  24  hours.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  the  Divine  Sabbath  still  continues.  There 
has  been  no  creation  since  the  creation  of  man. 
This  is  what  Genesis  teaches,  and  this  geology  con- 
firms. But  God,  after  six  periods  of  creative  activity, 
entered  into  that  Sabbath  in  which  His  work  has  ' 
been  not  a  work  of  Creation  but  of  Redemption.*' 

No  attempt,  however,  which  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  identify  these  six  periods  with  correspond- 
ing geological  -epochs  can  be  pronounced  satisfac- 
tory .s  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rash  and  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  no  reconciliation  is  possible.*^ 
What  we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconcilia- 
tion is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or  some 
one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  astronomy. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of  phraseology  con- 
ceraing  physical  facts  in  accordance  with  the  limited 
range  of  infoi-mation  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  Bible  was  never  intended  to 
reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own  faculties 
rightly  used  could  put  us  in  possession.  And  we 
have  no  business  therefore  to  expect  anything  but 
popular  language  in  the  description  of  physical 
phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said 
that  by  means  of  the  fii-maraent  God  divided  the 
waters  which  were  above  from  those  which  were  be- 
neath, we  admit  the  fact  without  admitting  the 
implied  explanation.  The  Hebrew  supposed  that 
there  existed  vast  reservoirs  above  him  correspond- 
ing to  the  '*  waters  under  the  earth."  We  know 
that  by  ceiiain  natural  processes  the  rain  descends 
from  the  clouds.  But  the  fact  remains  the  same 
that  there  are  waters  above  as  well  as  below. 

,  Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw  more 
light  on  these  interesting  questions.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  modern  discoveries  are  in 
no  way  opposed^to  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony.  That  the  world  was  created  in  six 
periods,  that  creation  was  by  a  law  of  gradual  ad- 
vance beginning  with  inorganic  matter,  and  then 
advancing  from' the  lowest  organisms  to  the  highest, 
that  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth  no 
new  species  have  come  into  being  ;  these  are  state- 
ments not  only  not  dispj'oved,  but  the  two  last  of 
them  at  least  amply  confirmed  by  geological  re- 
search.' 

(2.)  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge  very  similar  re- 
marks apply.  All  nations  have  their  own  version  of 
these  facts,  coloured  by  local  circumstances  and  em- 
bellished according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophic  spirit 
of  the  tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  has  taken 


six  days,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  geological  question. 

*"  As  Professor  Powell  does  in  his  Order  of  Natwre. 

'"■  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  the  trilobite 
which  is  discovered  in  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks 
is  not  the  lowest  type  of  organic  being :  but  lower 
forms  may  have  perished  without  leaving  traces 
behind  them.  And  if  not,  manifestly  in  such  a  nar- 
rative as  that  of  Genesis  we  ought  not  to  expect 
minute  accuracy ;  in  the  main  it  is  certainly  true 
that,  as  we  advance  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
strata,  we  find  a  corresponding  advance  in  organic 
deposits. 
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root.  But  if  there  be  any  one  original  source  of 
tliese  traditions,  any  root  from  wliich  thoy  di- 
verged, wc  cannot  doubt  whei'e  to  lopi:  for  it.  The 
earliest  record  of  these  momentous  farts  is  that 
preserved  in  tlie  Bible.  Wo  cannot  doubt  this, 
because  the  simplicity  of  tlie  narrative  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  And  this  simplicity  is  an  argument 
at  once  in  favour  of  the  greater  antiquity  aud  also 
of  tlu!  greater  truthfulness  of  the  story.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  traditions  so  widely 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Deluge, 
should  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  And 
it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  that  version 
of  these  facts,  which  in  its  moral  and  religious 
aspect  is  the  purest,  is  not  also,  to  take  the  lowest 
ground,  the  most  likely  to  be  true. 

Opinions  have  differed  whether  we  ought  to  take 
the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.,  to  be  a  literal 
statement  of  facts,  or  whether  with  many  expositors 
since  the  time  of  Philo,  we  should  regard  it  as  an 
allegory,  framed  in  childlike  words  as  befitted  the 
childhood  of  the  world,  but  conveying  to  us  a  deeper 
spiritual  truth.  But  in  the  latter  case  we  ought  not 
to  deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither  should  we  over- 
look the  very  important  bearing  which  this  naiTative 
has  on  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
world  and  of  Israel.  Delitzsch  well  says,  *'  The  story 
of  the  Fall,  like  that  of  the  Creation,  has  wandered 
over  the  world.  Heathen  nations  have  transplanted 
.  and  mixed  it  up  with  their  geography,  their  history, 
their  mythology,  although  it  has  never  so  completely 
changed  form  and  colour,  and  spirit,  that  you  can- 
not recognise  it.  Here,  however,  iu  the  Law,  it 
preserves  the  character  of  a  universal,  human,  world- 
wide fact :  and  the  groans  of  Creation,  the  Redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  every 
man,  conspire  in  tlieir  testimony  to  the  most  literal 
truth  of  the  narmtive." 

The  universality  of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  proved, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certaizi  facts  of 
geology.  But  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend 
tor  a  universal  deluge.  The  Biblicg,!  writer  himself, 
it  is  true,  supposed  it  to  be  universal,  but  that  was 
only  because  it  covered  what  was  then  the  known 
world :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to 
all  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  then  inha- 
bited :  and  this  is  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy 
the  terms  of  the  narrative,  and  on  the  other,  the 
geological  difficulty  as  well  as  other  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  ark,  and  the  number  of  animals,  dis- 
appear with  this  interpretjition.    [See  NoAH.]     ■ 

(3.)  When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  in 
the  narrative,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in 
many  of  the  most  important  particulars  abundantly 
corroborated. 

Whatever  interpretation  we  may  be  disposed  to 
put  on  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and 
the  subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  setting  it  aside.  ludecd,  if  ilia 
reading  of  a  cylinder  recently  discovered  at  Birs 
Nimrud  ^  may  be  trusted,  there  is  independent  evi- 
dence corroborative  of  the  Biblical  account.  But 
at  any  rate  the  otlicr  versions  of  this  event  are  far 
less  probable  (see  these  in  Joseph.  Aiitiq.  i.  iv.  3  ; 
Kuseb.   Praep.   Ev,   ix.    14).      The   later  myths 
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concerning  the  wars  of  the  Titiuis  with  the  gods 
arc  apparently  based  iijion  this  story,  or  rather 
upon  perversions  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  impossible 
In  suppose,  as  Kaliscli  does  {Genesis^  p.  iii 3),  that 
"  the  Hebrew  historian  converted  that  vei-y  legeud 
into  a  medium  for  solving  a  great  and  important 
problem."  There  is  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  any  such  design.  The  legend  is  a  perversion  of 
the  history,  not  the  history  a  comment  upon  tlie 
legend.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  hond 
fide  historical  character"  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
Genesis  is  to  be  found  iu  the  valuable  ethnological 
catalogue  contained  in  chap.  x.  Knobel,  who  has 
devoted  a  volume ">  to  the  elucidation  of  this  docu- 
ment, has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main  accu- 
racy beyond  doubt,  although,  iu  accordance  with  his 
theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  assigns 
to  it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1200  aud 
1000  B.C. 

(4.)  As  to  the  fact  implied  iu  this  dispersion, 
that  all  languages  had  one  origin,  ydiilological  re- 
search has  not  as  yet  been  carried  ftir  enough  to 
lead  to  any  very  certain  result.  Many  of  the 
greatest  philologists"  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not 
to  mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stand 
out  in  complete  isolation.  Ancl  the  most  that  has 
been  eii'ected  is  a  classification  of  languages  in  three 
great  families.  This  classification  however  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  threefold  division  of  the 
race  in  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  of  which  Genesis 
tells  us. 

(5.)  Another  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  derivation  of 
the  whole  human  race  from  a  single  pair,  has  been 
abundantly  confirn^ed  by  recent  investigations.  For 
the  full  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  iu  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  with  great  care  and  ability. 

(6.)  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already  been  said, 
to  notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile' critics  at 
every  step  as  we  advance.  But  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  one  more  instance  in  which  suspicion  has 
been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narrative. 
Three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct  portions  of 
the  Book,  which  in  their  main  features  no  doubt 
present  a  striking  similarity  to  one  another.  See 
xii.  10-20,  XX.,  xxvi.  1-11.  These,  it  is  said,  besides 
containing  certain  improbabilities  of  statement,  are 
clearly  only  three  diflerent  versions  of  the  same 
story. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  these  are  only  different 
versions  of  the  same  story.  But  is  it  psychologi- 
cally so  very  improbable  that  the  same  incident 
should  happen  three  times  in  almost  the  same 
manner?  All  men  repeat  themseh'cs,  and  even 
repeat  their  mistakes.  And  the  repetition  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  a  man  has  no  control,  is 
sometimes  as  astonishing  as  the  repetition  of  actions 
which  he  can  control.  Was  not  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  those  days  such  as  to  render  it  no  way 
'improbable  that  Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and  Abi- 
melech  on  another,  should  have  acted  in  the  same 
selfish  and  arbitrary  manner?  Abraliam  too  might 
have  been  guilty  twice  of  the  same  sinful  cowardii  r  ; 
and  Isaac  might,  in  similar  circumstances,  have 
copied  his  fathoi-'s  example,  calling  it  wisdom.     To 


^  As  given  by  M.  Oppcvt  in  a  Taper  read  before 
the  lloyal  Society  of  Literiiture. 
'"  Vie  Volkcrtafcl  dcr  Oencsia. 


"  As  Bopp,  Lepsius,  Burnouf,  &c.      See  Ucna 
Jliatoire  dot  Langucs  8t'mHiquc:i,  1.  v.  c.  2,  3. 
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say,  as  the  most  recent  expositor  of  this  Book  has 
done,  that  the  ohjei  t  of  tlie  Hebrew  writer  was  to 
represent  an  idea,  such  as  "  the  saiietity  rif  matri- 
mony," that  "  in  his  hands,  the  fatts  are  subordi- 
nated to  ideas,"  ike,  is  to  cut  up  by  the  veiy  roots 
t!ie  historical  character  of  the  Book.  The  mythical 
tlieory  is  preferable  to  this ;  for  that  leaves  a  sub- 
stratum of  fact,  however  it  may  have  been  embel- 
lished or  perhaps  disfigured  by  tradition.^ 

Tliere  is  a  further  difficulty  about  the  age  of 
Sarah,  who  at  the  time  of  the  first  occurrence  must 
have  been  65  years  old,  and  the  freshness  of  her 
beauty  therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  faded.  In 
reply  it  lias  been  argued  that  as  she  lived  to  the 
age  of  127,  she  was  only  then  in  middle  life  ;  that 
consequently  she  would  have  been  at  65  what  a 
woman  of  modern  Europe  would  be  at  35  or  40, 
an  age  at  which  personal  attractions  are  not  neces- 
sarily impaired. 

But  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  an- 
swering, which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity 
of  the  writer,  because  of  difKculties  such  as  these. 
The  positive  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favour  of 
his  credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flocks 
and  herds,  the  free  and  generous  hospitality  to 
strangers,  the  strife  for  the  well,  the  purchase  of  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  burial-place, — we  feel  at 
once  that  these  are  uo  inventions  of  a  later  writer 
in  more  civilized  times.  So  again,  what  can  be 
more  life-like,  more  touchingly  beautiful,  than  the 
picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  the  meeting  of  Abra- 
ham's servant  with  Rebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with 
liachel  at  the  well  of  Hai'an  ?  There  is  a  fidelity 
in  the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that 
we  are  reading  history,  not  fable.  Or  can  anything 
more  completely  transport  us  into  patriarchal  times 
than  the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  be- 
tween Abraham  antfMelchisedec?  The  very  open- 
ing of  the  story,  *'  In  the  days  of  Amraphel,"  &c,, 
reads  like  the  work  of  some  old  chronicler  who 
lived  not  far  from  the  time  of  which  he  speaks. 
The  archaic  forms  of  names  of  places,  Bela  for 
Zoar ;  Chatzatzon  Tamar  for  Engedi ;  Emek  Sha- 
veh  for  the  King's  Vale ;  the  Vale  of  Siddira  as 
descriptive  of  the  spot  which  was  afterwards  the 
Dead  Sea;  the  expression  *' Abram  the  Hebrew;" 
are  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
narrative.  So  also  are  the  names  of  thfe  different 
tribes  who  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Canaan; 
the  Replmim,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  but  a  weak  remnant  left  (Jos.  xiii. 
12),  and  the  Susim,  Emim,  Chorim,  who  are  only 
mentioned  beside  m  the  Pentateucli  (Deut.  ii.  10, 
12).  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  Abraham's  "  arming  his  trained  servants"  (xiv. 
14)- — a  phrase  which  occurs  no  where  else — and 
above  all  the  character  and  position  of  Melchisedec. 
'*  Simple,  calm,  great,  comes  and  goes  the  priest- 
king  of  the.  Divine  history."  The  representations 
of  the  Greek  poets,  says  Creuzer  {Symb.  iv.  378), 
fall  very  far  short  of  this.  And  as  Hjivernick 
justly  remarks,  such  a  person  could  he  no  theocratic 
invention ;  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
offices  in  the  same  person  was  no  part  of  the  theo- 
cracy. Lastly,  the  name  by  which  he  knows  God, 
"  the  most  high  God,  Possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  occurs  also  in  the  Phoenician  religions,  but 
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not  amongst  the  Jews,  and  is  again  one  of  those  slight 
but  accurate  touehi^s  which  at  once  distinguishes 
the  iiistorian  from  the  fabulist. 

Passing  on  to  a  later  portion  of  tlie  Book  we  find 
the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  espeqially  their  hatred 
of  sheplierds ;  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court 
(who,  we  learn  from  other  sources,  fonned  a  distinct 
caste) ;  the  existence  of  caste ;  the  importance  of 
the  priesthood ;  the  means  by  which  the  land 
which  had  once  belonged  to  free  proprietors  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  king ;  the  fact  that  even  at 
that  early  time  a  settled  trade  existed  between 
Egypt  and  other  countries,  are  all  confirmed  by  the 
monuments  or  by  later  writers.  So  again  Joseph's 
priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck,  the  chariot  on  which  he  rides,  the  body- 
guard of  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  and  embalm- 
ing (though  spoken  of  only  incidentally)  are  spoken 
of  with  a  minute  accuracy,  which  can  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
historian, 

E.  Author  and  date  of  composition. — It  will  be 
seen,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  though  containing  different  document:^, 
owes  its  existing  form  to  the  labour  of  a  single 
author,  who  has  digested -and  incorporated  the  ma- 
terials he  found  ready  to  his  haud.  A  modern 
writer  on  history,  in  the  same  way,  might  some- 
times transcribe  passages  from  ancient  chronicles, 
sometimes  place  dififerent  accounts  together,  some- 
times again  give  briefly  the  substance  of  the  older 
document,  neglecting  its  fonn. 

But  it  is  a  distinct  inr^uiry  who  this  author  or 
editor  was.  This  question  cannot  properly  be  dis- 
cussed apart  from  the  general  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch,  We  shall 
therefore  resei-ve  this  subject  for  another  article, 
[Pentateuch.]  [J.  J,  S,  P.] 

GENNE'SAE,  THE  WATEE  OF  {rh  {JSwp 
Vei^j/^txapj  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  7,  ra  vSara  ra 
VevvT)<rdpa  Key. ;  Aqua  Genesar),  1  Mace,  xi,  67. 

[Gennesaret.] 

GENNESAEET,  SEA  OF  {xifivq  T^wn- 
ffaper,  Luke  v.  1  ;  lidoip  TevvTja-dp,  1  Mace.  xi. 
67),  called  in  the  0.  T.  "the  Sea  of  Chinnereth," 
or  "Cinneroth,"  Num.  xxxiv.  11;  Josh,  xii.  3), 
fi-om  a  town  of  that  name  which  stood  on  or  near 
its  shore  (Josh.  xix.  35).  In  the  later  Hebrew 
we  always  fuid  the  Greek  fonn  "103*5  ^  which 
may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  ri"l33  tjiough 
some  derive  the  word  from  Gannah,  "  a  garden," 
and  Sharon,  the  name  of  a  plain  between  Tabor  and 
this  lake  (Onom.  s.  v.  '2,apc(>v  •,  Reland,  pp.  lOli. 
259).  Josephus  calls  it  rei/vr]<rap7riv  Kifivrjv 
(^Ant.  xvm.  2,  §1);  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
its  common  name  at  the  commencement  of  our  era 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  755  ;  Pfin.  v.  16  :  Ptol,  v.  15).  At 
its  north-western  angle  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  called  "Gennesaret"  {yTJu  TewnffapiT,  Matt, 
xiv.  34),  from  which  the  name  of  the  hike  was  taken 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §7).  The  lake  is  also  calletl 
in  the  N.  T.  ®d\a(r(ra  ttjs  Ta\i\aias,  from  the 
province  of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  western 
side  (Matt.  iv.  18  ;  Mark  vii.  31 ;  John  vi.  1);  and 


"  If  the  view  of  Delitzsch  is  correct,  that  xii.  10-20 
is  Jeliovistic  ;  xx.,  Elohistic  (with  a  Jehovistic  addi- 
tion, -ver.  18} ;  xxvi.  1-13,  Jehovistic,  hut  ttiken  from 


written  documents,  this  may  to  some  minds  explain 
the  repetition  of  the  story. 
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@(i\cur(ra  rijs  Ti$iptiSos,  from  the  celebrated  city 
(John  vi.  1).  •  Eusebius  calls  it  A-i/iVTi  TiP^pias 
{^Onom.  s.  V.  "Zapiav^  see  also  Cyr.  in  Jes.  i.  5). 
,  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  numerous  names 
given  to  this  lake  were  taken  from  places  on  its 
western  side.     Its  modem  name  is  Bahr  Tubariyeh 

,  In  Josh.  xi.  2  "  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  " 
are  mentioned.  It  is  the  sea  and  not  the  city  that 
is  here  referred  to  (comp.  Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh,  xii, 
3) ;  and  *'  the  plains"  are  those  along  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  Most  of  our  Lord's  pubhc  life  was  spent 
in  the  environs  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret.  On  its 
shores  stood  Capernaum,  "  His  own  city  "  (Matt.  iv. 
13);  on  its  shore  he  called  His  first  disciples  from 
their  occupation  as  fishermen  (Luke  v.  1-11);  and 
near  its  shores  He  spake  many  of  His  parables,  and 
perfoi"med  many  of  His  miracles.  This  region  was 
then  the  most  densely  peopled  in  all  Palestine.  No 
less  than  nine  cities  stood  on  the  veiy  shores  of  the 
lake;  while  numerous  large  villages  dotted  the 
plains  and  hill-sides  around  (Poiter,  Handbook^ 
p.  424). 

The  Sea  of  Gennesaret  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
thirteen  geographical  utiles  long,  and  six  broad. 
Josephus  gives  the  length  at  140  stadia,  and  the 
breadth  forty  {B'.  J.  iii.  10,  §7)  ;  and  Pliny  says  it 
measured  xvi.  M.  P.  by  vi,  (N.  H.  xiv.).  Both 
these  are  so  near  the  tmth  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  mere  estimates.  The  river  Jordan  enters 
it  at  its  northern  end,  and  passes  out  at  its  southern 
end.  In  fact  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  just  a  lower 
section  of  the  gi-eat  Jordan  valley.  Its  most  re- 
markable featui'e  is  its  deep  depression,  being  no  less 
than  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  (Robin- 
son, Pal.  i.  613).  Like  almost  all  lakes  of  volcanic 
origin  it  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  great  basin,  the 
sides  of  which  shelve  down  with  a  uniform  slope 
from  the  surrounding  plateaus.  On  the  east  the 
banks  are  nearly  2000  feet  high,  destitute  of  ver- 
dure and  of  foliage,  deeply  fun-owed  by  ravines, 
but  quite  flat  along  the  summit ;  forming  in  fact 
the  supporting  wall  of  the  table-land  of  Bashan. 
On  the  north  thei^e  is  a  gradual  descent  from  this 
table-land  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  then  a 
gradual  rise  again  to  a  plateau  of  nearly  equal  elevar 
tion  skirting  the  mountains  of  Upper  Galilee.  The 
western  banks  are  less  regular,  yet  they  present  the 
same  general  features — plateaus  of  different  altitudes 
breaking  down  abmptly  to  the  shore.  The  sceneiy 
has  neither  grandem*  nor  beauty.  It  wants  features, 
and  it  wants  variety.  It  is  bleak  and  monotonous, 
especially  so  when  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the 
sun  high.  The  golden  tints  and  pui'ple  shadows  of 
evening  help  it,  but  it  looks  best  during  a  thunder- 
stoi-m,  such  as  the  writer  has  often  witnessed  in 
early  spring.  The  cliffs  and  rocks  along  the  shores 
are  mostly  a  hard  porous  basalt,  and. the  whole 
basin  has  a  scathed  volcanic  look.  The  fi'equent 
earthquakes  prove  that  the  elements  of  destmction 
ai"e  still  at  work  beneath  the  surface.  There  is  a 
copious  waiTu  fountain  neai"  the  site  of  Tiberias, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  eai'th- 
quake  of  1837  both  the  quantity  and  tempei-atm'e 
of  the  water  were  much  increased. 

The  great  depression  makes  the  chmate  of  the 
shores  almost  tropical.  This  is  very  sensibly  felt 
by  the  traveller  in  going  down  from  the  plains  of 
Galilee.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  and  even 
in  early  spring  the  air  has  something  of  an  Egyp- 
tian balminess.     Snow  very  rarely  falls,  and  though 
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it  often  whitens  the  neighbouring  mountains,  it 
never  lies  here.  The  vegetation  is  almost  of  a 
tropical  character.  The  thorny  lote-tree  grows 
among  the  basalt  rocks  ;  palms  flourish  luxuriantly, 
and  indigo  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  (comp.  Joseph, 
B,  J.  iii.  10,  §6). 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and  trans- 
parent ;  and  as  the  beach  is  everywhere  pebbly  it 
has  a  beautiful  sparkling  look.  This  fact  is  some- 
what strange  when  we  consider  that  it  is  exposed  to 
the  powerful  i-ays  of  the  sun,  that  many  warm  and 
brackish  springs  flow  into  it,  and  that  it  is  supplied 
by  the  Jordan  which  rushes  into  its  northern  end, 
a  turbid,  ruddy  torrent.  The  lake  abounds  in  fish 
now  as  in  ancient  times.  Some  are  of  the  same 
species  as  those  got  in  the  Nile,  such  as  the  Silurus, 
the  Mugilj  and  another  called  by  Hasselquist  Spartts 
Galilaeus  {Reise,^"^.  181,  412  sq. ;  comp.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  10,  §7).  The  fishery,  like  the  soQ  of 
the  surrounding  countiy,  is  sadly  neglected.  One 
little  crazy  boat  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
fleets  that  covered  the  lake  in  N.  T.  times,  and 
even  with  it  there  is  no  deep-water  fishing.  Two 
modes  are  now  employed  to  catch  the  fish.  One  is 
a  hand-net,  with  which  a  man,  usually  naked 
(John  xxi.  7),  stalks  along  the  shore,  and  watching 
his  opportunity,  throws  it  round  the  game  with  a 
jerk.  The  other  mode  is  still  more  curious.  Bread- 
crumbs are  mixed  up  with  bi-chlorid  of  mercury, 
and  sown  over  the  water;  the  fish  swallow  the 
poison  and  die.  The  dead  bodies  float,  are  picked 
up,  and  taken  to  the  market  of  Tiberias !  (Porter, 
Handbook^  p.  432.) 

A  "mournful  and  solitary  silence"  now  reigns 
along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Gennesaret,  which 
were  in  fornier  ages  studded  with  great  cities,  and 
resounded  with  the  din  of  an  active  and  industrious 
people.  Seven  out  of  the  nine  cities  above  refeiTed 
to  are  now  uninhabited  iiiins ;  one,  Magdala,  is  oc- 
cupied by  half-a-dozen  mud  hovels  ;  and  Tiberias 
alone  retains  a  wretched  remnant  of  its  former 
prosperity.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GENNE'TTS  {Vewaios,  Alex.  Tevv^6s  ;  Gen- 
naeus),  father  of  ApoUonins,  who  was  one  of  several 
generals  (ffTparyiyoi)  commanding  towns  in  Pales- 
tine, who  molested  the  Jews  while  Lysias  was  go- 
vernor for  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 
Luther  understands  the  word  as  an  adjective  (761/- 
i'a?os  =  well-born),  and  has  "desedlen  Apollonius." 

GENTILES.  I.  Old  Testament. —Thz  He- 
brew Mil  in  sing.  =  a  people,  nation,  body  politic  ; 
in  which  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  nation 
amongst  othei*s.  In  the  pi.  it  acquires  an  ethno- 
gi"aphic,  and  also  an  invidious  meaning,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  A.  V.  by  Gentiles  and  Heathen. 

d^il,  the  nations,  the  sm-rouuding  nations, 
foreigners  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Neh.  v.  8).  In 
Gen.  X.  5  it  occurs  in  its  most  indefinite  sense  =  the 
far-distant  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles,  without 
the  slightest  accessory  notion  of  heathenism,  or 
barbarisjn.  In  Lev,,  Deut.,  Ps.  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  various  heathen  nations  with  which  Isiuel 
came  into  contact;  its  meaning  gi'ows  wider  in  pro- 
poi  tion  to  the  wider  circle  of  the  national  experience, 
and  more  or  less  invidious  according  to  the  success 
or  defeat  of  the  national  anns.  In  the  Prophets  it 
attains  at  once  its  most  comprehensive  and  its 
most  hostile  view  ;  hostile  in  presence  of  victorious 
rivals,  comprehensive  with  reference  to  the  triumphs 
of  a  spiritual  future. 

Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  connotation  of 
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the  term,  the  Jews  were  able  to  use  it,  even  in  the 
plural  in  a  purely  technical,  geographical  sense.  So 
Gen.-  X.  5  (see  above) ;  Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  Josh.  xii. 
23  ;  Is.  ix.  1.  In  Josh.  xii.  23,  "  the  king  of  the 
nations  of  Gilgal,"  A.  V.  ;  better  with  GesQnius 
"  the  king  of  the  Gentiles  at  Gilgal,"  where  pro- 
bably, as  afterwards  in  Galilee,  foreigners.  Gentiles, 
were  settled  among  the  Jews. 

for  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  comp.  Matt.  iv. 
15   with  Is.  ix.   1,  where  A.  V.  "Galilee  of  the 

nations."  In  Heb.  miT]  hhi,  the  "  ciiclc  of  the 
Gentiles ;"  kbt'  i^oxfl"!  7v3n,  ha-Galeel ;  whence 
the  name  Galilee  applied  to  a  district  which  was 
largely  peopled  by  the  Gentiles,  especially  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  Gentiles  in  Gen.  xiv.  1  may  either  be  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  territory,  or,  as  suggested 
by  Gesenius,  "nations  of  the  West"  generally. 

II.  New  Testament. — 1.  The  Greek  iOifos  in 
sing,  means  a  people  or  nation  (Matt.  xxiv.  7  ; 
Acts  ii.  5,  &c.),  and  even  the  Jewish  people  (Luke 
vii.  5,  xxiii..2,  &c.  ;  comp.  ^15,  supr.)  It  is  only 
in  the  pi.  that  it  is  used  for  the  Heh.  D^lil,  heathen, 
gentiles  (comp.  cBvos,  heathen,  ethnic)  :  in  Matt, 
xxi,  43  edvei  alludes  to,  but  does  not  directly  stand 
for,  "  the  Gentiles."  As  equivalent  to  Gentiles  it 
is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but  not  always 
in  an  invidious  .sense  {e.g.  Rom.  xi.  13;  Eph. 
iii.  1,  6). 

2.  "EWrjf,  John  vii.  35,  tj  diaffiroph  tSiv 
'EW-fjvuv,  *'  the  Jews  dispersed  among  the  Gen- 
tiles," Rom.  iii.  9,  'lovSaiovs  Kol  "EWTjvas,  Jews 
and  Gentiles. 

The  A.  V.  is  not  consistent  in  its  treatment  of 
this  word ;  sometimes  rendering  it  by  G-reek  (Acts 
xiv.  1,  xvii.  4 ;  Rom.  i.  16,  x.  12),  sometimes  by 
Gentile  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9  ;  1  Cor.  x.  32), 
inserting  Greek  in  the  margin.  The  places  where 
"EWtjv  is  equivalent  to  Greek  simply  (as  Acts  xvi. 
1,  3)  are  much  fewer  than  those  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  Gentile.  The  former  may  probably  be 
reduced  to  Acts  xvi.  1,  3  ;  Acts  xviii.  17  ;  Rom.  i. 
14.  The  latter  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have 
arisen  Irom  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language.  Even  in  2  Mace.  iv.  13 'EAAtjvkt- 
fji6s  appears  as  synonymous  with  a\\o(pv\t(Tfj.6s 
(comp.  vi.  9)  ;  and  in  Is.  ix.  12  the  LXX.  renders 

Q''P07B-'bj"E\\nvas;  and  so  the  Greek  Fathers  de- 
fended the  Christian  faith  irphs  "EWijuas,  and  Kaff' 
'E\\-flvoiv.    [Geeee  ;  Heathen.]     [T.  E.  B.] 

GENTJ'BATH  (71333  ;  Tmv0ie;  Genvbath), 
the  son  of  Hadad,  an  Edomite  of  the  royal  family, 
by  an  Egyptian  princess,  the  sister  of  Tahpenes, 
the  queen  of  the  Pharaoh  who  govenied  Egypt  in 
the  latter  pai't  of  the  reign  of  David  (IK.  xi.  20  ; 
comp.  16).  Genubath  was  bom  in  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh,  and  weaned  by  the  queen  herself;  after 
which  he  became  a  member  of  the  royal  establish- 
ment, on  the  same  footing  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pharaoh.  The  fragment  of  Edomite  chronicle,  in 
which  this  is  contained  is  very  remarkable,  and  may 
be  compared  with  that  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  Genubath 
is  not  again  mentioned  or  alluded  to. 

GB'ON  (Vi]av  ;  Gehon),  i.  e.  GlI-ION,  one  of  the 
four  rivers  of  Eden ;  introduced,  with  the  Jordan, 
and  probably  the  Nile,  into  a  figure  in  the  praise  of 
wisdom,  Ecclus.  xxiv.   27.      This   is   merely  the 
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Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name,  the  same  which 
is  used  by  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  ii.  13. 

GE'EA  (Sn  J  ;  rTjpa) ,  one  of  the  "  sons,"  !.  e.  de- 
scendants, of  Benjamin,  enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
as  already  living  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  migration 
into  Egypt.     He  was  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 
[Bela.]     The  te.xt  of  this  last  passage  is  very 
coiTupt;  and  the  different  Geras  there  named  seem 
to  reduce  themselves  into  one, — the  same  as  the 
son  of  Bela.     Gera,  who  is  named  Judg.  iii.  15  as 
the  ancestor  of  Ehud,  and  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  5  as  the 
ancestor  of  Shimei  who  cursed  David  [Beciiee], 
is  probably  also  the   same   person.     Gera  is  not 
mentioned   in   the   list   of  Benjamite   families   in 
Num.  xxvi.  38-40 ;  of  which  a  very  obvious  ex- 
planation is  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  the  head 
of  a  separate  family,  but  was  included  among  the 
Belaites;  it  being  a  matter  of  necessity  that  some 
of  Bela's   sons   should  be  so   included,  othei-wise 
there  could  be  no  family  of  Belaites  at  all.     Dr. 
Kalisch  has  some  long   and  rather  pei-plexed  ob- 
seiTations  on  the  discrepancies  in  the  lists  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  and  Num.  xxvi.,  and  specially  as  regards  the 
sons  of  Benjamin.     But  the  truth  is  that  the  two 
lists  agi-ee  very  well  as  far  as  Benjamin  is  con- 
cerned.    For  the   only   discrepance   that  remains, 
when  the  absence  of  Becher  and  Gera  from  the  list 
in  Num.  is  thus  explained,  is  that  for  the  two 
names  ^HX  and  B't51  (Ehi  and  Rosh)  in  Gen.,  we 
have  the  one  name  DTTIX  (Ahiram)  in  Num.     If 
this  last  were  written  DNI,  as  it  might  be,  the 
two  texts  would  be  almost  identical,  especially  if 
wi'itten  in  the  Samaritan  character,  in  which  the 
shin  closely  resembles  the  mevn.     That  Ahiram  is 
right  we  are  quite  sure,  from  the  family  of  the 
Ahiramites,  and  from  the  non-mention  elsewhere 
of  Rosh,  which   in  fact  is   not  a   proper   name. 
[RosH.]    The  conclusion  therefore  seems  certain 
that  E'XnVnX  in  Gen.  is  a  mere  clerical  en-or,  and 
that  there  is  perfect  agi'eement  between  the  two 
hsts.     This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  further 
fact  that  in  the  word  which  follows  Rosh,  viz. 
Muppim,  the  initial  m  is  an  error  for  sh.   It  should 
be  Shuppim,  as  in  Num.  xxvi.  39  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  12. 
The  final  m  of  Ahiram,  and  the  initial  sh  of  Shup- 
pim, have  thus  been  transposed.     To  the  remarks 
made  under  Bechee  should  be  added  that  the  great 
destruction  of  the  Benjamites  recorded  in  Judg.  xx. 
may  account  for  the  introduction  of  so  many  new 
names  in  the  later  Benjamite  lists  of  1  Chr.  vii. 
and  viii.,  of  which  several  seem  to  be  women's 
names.  [A.  C.  H.] 

GEEAH.  [Measures.] 
GE'EAE  ("inj  ;  Fepopct ;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  12, 
§1),  a  very  ancient  city  south  of  Gaza.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  Genesis  (x.  19,xx.  1,  xxvi.  1,6)  ;  also  inci- 
dentally in  2  Chr.  xiv.  13, 14 .  In  Genesis  the  people 
ai'e  spoken  of  as  Philistines  ;  but  their  habits  appear, 
in  that  early  stage,  more  pastoral  than  they  subse- 
quently were.  Yet  they  are  even  then  wai'like,  since 
Abimelech  was  "  a  captain  of  the  host,"  who  appears 
from  his  fixed  title,  "  Phichol,"  like  that  of  the  king, 
"Abimelech,"  to  be  a  permanent  officer  (comp.  Gen. 
xxi.  32,  xxvi.  26,  and  Ps.  xxxiv.,  title).  The  local 
description,  xxi.  1,  "between  Kadesh  and  Shur,"  is 
probably  meant  to  indicate  the  limits  within  which 
these  pastoral  Philistines,  whose  chief  seat  was  then 
Gerar,  ranged,  although  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  their  territory  embraced  all  the  interval  between 
those  cities.  It  must  have  trenched  on  the  "  south  " 
or  "  south  country  "  of  later  Palestine.  From  a  com- 
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arison  of  xxi.  32  with  xxvi.  23,  26,°  Beersheba 
rould  seem  to  be  just  on  theyerge  of  this  territory, 
nd  perhaps  to  be  its  limit  towards  the  N.K.  For  its 
jutheni  boundary,  though  vei-y  uncei-tain,  noue  is 
lore  probable  than  the  Wadys  El  Arish  (*'  River  of 
Igypt ")  and  El  'Ain ;  south  of  which  the  neigh- 
ouring  "  wilderness  of  Paran"  (xx.  15,  xxi.  2'J, 
4)  may  be  probably  reckoned  to  begin.  Isaac  was 
lost  probably  born  in  Gerar.  The  great  crops 
irhich  he  subsequently  raised  attest  the  fei-tijity  of 
he  soil,  which,  lying  in  the  maritime  plain,  still 
ontains  some  of  the  best  ground  in  Palestine  (xxi. 
,xx\n.  12).  It  is  possible  that  the  wells  mentioned 
ly  Robinson  (i.  VJO)  may  represeot  those  <\'\'^%cA 
>y  Abraham  and  reopened  by  Isaac  (xxvi.  ]8-22j.*' 
Villiams  {Ifoiij  City,  i,  46)  speaks  of  a  Joorf  el 
'reran  as  now  existing,  three  hours  S.S.E.  of  Gaza, 
nd  this  may  probably  indicate  the  northern  limit 
f  the  teiTitory,  if  not  the  site  of  the  town ;  but  the 
ange  of  that  tenitory  need  not  be  so  &r  narrowed 
s  to  make  the  W(id,y  liuhaibeh  an  impossible  site, 
s  Robinson  thinks  it  (see  his  map  at  end  of  vol,  i. 
nd  i.  197),  for  Rehoboth.  There  is  also  a  Wady 
I  Jerur  laid  down  S.  of  the  wadys  above-named, 
nd  running  into  one  of  them ;  but  this  is  too  far 
outh  (Robinson,  i.  189,  note)  to  be  accepted  as  a 
lossible  site.  The  valley  of  Gerar  may  be  almost 
ny  important  wady  within  the  limits  indicated  5 
put  if  the  above-mentioned  situation  for  the  wells 
«  not  rejected,  it  would  tend  to  designate  the 
Wady  el  A'in.  Robinson  ("ii,  44;  appears  to  prefer 
he  W.  es  Scheria^  running  to  the  sea  south  of  Gaza, 
'iasebius  (de  sit.  ^  nom.  loc.  Heh.  s.  v.)  makes 
ierar  25  miles  S.  fi-om  Eleutheropolis,  which  would 
le  about  the  latitude  of  Beersheba ;  but  see  Je- 
ome,  Lib.  quaest.  Heh.  (Utn.  Ixii.  3,  Bercd  (xvi, 
4)  may  perhaps  have  Iain  in  this  temtory.  In  1 
'hr.  iv.  39,  the  LXX,  read  Gerar,  ets  t)]V  Vepapa, 
or  Gedor;  a  substitution  which  is  not  without 
ome  claims  to  support.  [Beeed  ;  Beersheba  ; 
Jedor,]  [H.  H,] 

GER'ASA    (Tepatra,    Ptol. ;    Tepda-aa,   Xot. 

'ccles. ;  Arab,  Jerash,    Ly^>)'     1"his  name  does 

lot  occur  in  the  0.  T.,  nor  in  the  Receive*!  Text  of 
he  X,  T.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  in 
kIatt.\-iii.2H,  "Gerasenes"  supersedes  "Garlarenes." 
Jerasa  was  a  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  boi'ders 
f  Peraea  (Jos';ph,  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §3),  placed  by  some 
a  the  jirovincc  of  Coelesyria  and  r^on  of  Deca- 
H)lis  CSteph.  S.V.),  by  others  in  Arabia  (Epiph.  cw/p. 
^laer. ;  Origen,  in  JfJum.\  These  vanous  stat<j- 
nents  do  not  arise  from  any  doubts  as  to  the  locality 
if  the  city,  but  from  the  ill-defined  boundaries  of  the 
mninces  mentioned.  In  the  Roman  age  no  city  of 
-•alestine  was  U-tter  known  than  G»;rasa.  It  is 
ituated  amid  the  mounUiins  of  Oilead,  20  milf«  east 
if  the  Jordan,  and  25  north  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Jicient  Rabl«th-Ammon.  Sevei*al  MSS,  read  Tt- 
tatT-(\vS>v  instead  oi'  VepyeffiiviaVy  in  Matt.  viii.  28  ; 
lut  the  city  of  Gera.sa  lay  too  far  from  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  to  admit  the  possibilitv  of  the  miracles 
laving  been  wrought  in  its  \n',inity.  If  the  reading 
"epcuTTjv&v  be  th';  true  one,  the  x*^/"**  "district," 
nust  then  have  been  ven-  lai^e,  including  t^jadara 
.nd  its  environs  ;  and  Matt}ie*v  thus  us**  a  feroarler 
ppellation,  where  Mark  and  Luke  use  a  more  spe- 


»  The  well  where  Isaac  and  Abunclech  covenanted 
s  dijttinpuiiihed  Tjy  the  LXX.  from  the  Beersheba 
rherc  Abraham  did  »o,  the  former  being  called  ^peap 
pKov,  the  latter  ^pe'ap  bpKurnov* 
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cific  one.  This  is  not  improbable;  afl  Jerome  (ad 
Oba(J.)  states  that  Gilead  was  in  his  day  called 
Geiusa  ;  and  Origen  affii-ms  that  Tepaffi}V(av  was 
the  ancient  reafling  {0pp. iv.  p.  140).    [Ga:m(:a.] 

it  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  fJoifu^a  w;is 
founded.  It  is  first  mentioned,  by  Josfphus  as 
having  been  captured  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  {circ. 
B.C.  85  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  4,  §8).  It  was  one  of 
the  citii.'s  the  Jews  bm-ned.  in  revenge  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  countrymen  at  Caesarea,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  la.st  war  with  the  Romans; 
and  it  had  scarcely  recovered  from  this  caliunity 
when  tliT'  Emperor  Vespasian  despatched  Annius, 
his  general,  to  capture  it,  Annius,  having  carried 
the  city  at  t}ie  first  assault,  put  to  the  sword  one 
thousand  of  the  youth  who  had  not  effected  their 
escape,  eiLslaved  their  femilies,  and  plunderefl  their 
dwellings  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §1).  It  ap];)ears  to 
have  been  nearly  a  centuiy  subsequent  to  this 
period  that  Gerasa  attained  its  greatest  prosperity, 
and  was  adorned  with  those  monuments  which  giv; 
it  a  place  among  the  proudest  cities  of  Syria,  His- 
tory tells  us  nothing  of  this,  but  the  fragments  of 
inscriptions  found  among  its  ruined  palaces  and 
temples,  show  that  it  is  indebted  for  it«  architec- 
tural splendour  to  the  age  and  genius  of  the  Anto- 
nines  (a.d,  138-80).  It  subs';f(uently  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  There  Is  no  evidence  tliat  the 
city  was  ever  occupied  by  the  Saracens. '  There  arc 
no  traces  of  their  architecture — no  mosks,  no  inscrip- 
tions, no  reconstraction  of  old  edifices,  such  as  are 
found  in  most  other  great  cities  in  Syria.  All  herf- 
is  Roman,  or  at  least  ante-Islamic ;  every  stru(;turc 
remains  as  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  or  the  earth- 
quake shock  left  it — minous  and  df.-sf;rted. 

The  ruins  of  Gerasa  are  by  far  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  east  of  the  Jordan.  They  are 
.situated  on  both  sides  of  a  shallow  valley  that  mns 
from  north  to  south  through  a  high  undulating 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Zuvka  (the  ancient  Jabbok) 
at  the  distance  of  about  5  miles,  A  little  rivulet, 
thickly  fringed  with  oleander,  winds  through  the 
valley,  giving  life  and  beauty  to  the  desei-ted  city. 
The  first  view  of  the  ruins  is  very  striking  ;  and 
such  as  have  enjoyed  it  will  not  soon  forget  the 
impression  made  upon  the  mind.  'I"hn  long  colon- 
nade running  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  the  graceful  circle  of  tlie 
fonam ;  the  groujTS  of  columns  clustered  here  and 
there  round  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  temples; 
the  heavy  masses  of  masoniy  that  distinguish  the 
positions  of  the  great  theatres;  and  the  vast  field 
of  shajjeless  ruins  rising  gradually  from  the  green 
banks  of  the  ri^iilet  to  the  battlernent^^l  heights  on 
each  side — all  combine  in  forming  a  picture  such  at 
is  rarely  equallcl.  The  form  of  the  city  is  an  in-e- 
gular  square,  each  side  measuring  nearlv  a  mile. 
Jt  wa-s  surrounded,  by  a  strong  wall,  a  large  j>(>rtion 
of  which,  with  its  flanking  towens  at  intcnals,  is 
in  a  good  s-tate  of  preseiTation.  Three  gateways 
are  still  nearly  perfect;  and  within  the  city  uf>- 
wards  oHwo  hundred  and  thirty  columns  remain 
on  their  pedestals.  -(Full  desrnjjtions  of  Gerasa 
are  given  in  the  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal. ; 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  -9^rw /Buckingham's  Arab 
Tribes :  Ritter's  Pal.  uwl  Syr.).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GKIKiKSENES,  Matt.Aiii.28.    [GadaraJ 


''  The  stopping  welb*  is  a  device  still  resorted  to  by 
the  Bcdonins,  to  make  a  country  untenable  by  a  neigh- 
bour of  whom  they  wish  to  be  rid- 
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GERGESI'TES,  THE  {olTepyeffalot;  Vulg. 
omits),  Jud.  V.  10.     [GlHOASiliTES.] 

GEKIZ'IM  (always  D''-nrnn,  har-Gerizzim, 
the  mountain  of  the  Gerizzites,  from  ''•T"]5,  G'nzzi, 
dwellers  iu  a  shorn  {i.  e.  desert)  land,  from  T'lil, 
fiaraz,  to  cut  off;  possibly  the  tribe  subdued  by 
David,  1  Sam.  xxvn.  8;  TapiCiv;  Garizim),  a 
mountain  designated  by  Moses,  in  conjunction  with 
Mount  Ebal,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  great  solemnity 
upon  the  enti-auce  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the 
promised  land.  High  places  had  a  peculiar  charm 
attached  to  them  in  these  days  of  external  observ- 
ance. The  law  was  delivered  from  Sinai :  the 
blessings  and  cui"ses  affixed  to  the  performance  or 
neglect  of  it  were  directed  to  be  pronounced  upon 
G  erizim  and  Ebal.  Six  of  the  tribes — Simeon,  Levi 
(but  Joseph  being  represented  by  two  tiibey,  Levi's 
actual  place  probably  was  as  assigned  below),  Judah, 
Issachar,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  were  to  take  their 
stand  upon  the  former  to  bless  ;  and  six,  namely — 
Reuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtah — 
upon  the  latter  to  curse  (Deut.  xxvii,  12-13). 
Apparently,  the  Ark  halted  mid-way  between  the 
two  mountains,  encompassed  by  the  priests  and 
Levites,  thus  divided  by  it  into  two  bands,  with 
Joshua  for  their  coryphaeus.  He  read  the  blessings 
and  cm-sings  successively  (Josh.  viii.  33,34),  to  be 
re-echoed  by  the  Levites  on  either  side  of  him, 
and  responded  to  by  the  tribes  in  their  double 
ari-ay  with  a  loud  Amen  (Deut.  xxvli.  14).  Cu- 
riously enough,  only  the  foi-mula  for  the  curses  is 
given  (ibid.  v.  14-26)  ;  and  it  was  upon  Ebal,  and 
not  Gerizim,  where  the  altai-  of  whole  unwrought 
stone  was  to  be  built,  and  where  the  huge  plastered 
stones,  with  the  words  of  the  law  (Josh.  viii.  32  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §44,  limits  them  to  the  bless- 
ings and  curses  just  pronounced)  written  upon 
them  were  to  be  set  up  (Deut.  sx\'ii.  4-6) — a 
significant  omen  for  a  people  entering  joyously 
upon  their  new  inheritance,  and  yet  the  song  of 
Moses  abounds  with  forebodings  still  more  sinister 
and  plain-spoken  (Deut.  xxxii.  5,  6,  and  15-28). 

The  next  question  is.  Has  Moses  defined  the 
localities  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  ?  Standing  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Deut.  i.  5),  he  asks ; ,  "  Are  they  not  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth 
down  (i.  e.  at  some  distance  to  the  W.),  in  the  land 
of  the  Cauaauites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gilgal  (i.  e.  whose  tenitory — not  these 
mountains — commenced  over  against  Gilgal — see 
Patrick  on  Deut.  xi.  30),  beside  the  plains  of 
Moreh?"  .  .  .  These  closing  words  would  seem  to 
mark  their  site  with  unusual  precision ;  for  in  Gen. 
xii.  6  "  the  plain  (LXX.  'oak')  of  Moreh"  is  ex- 
pressly connected  with  "  the  place  of  Sichem  or 
Shechem"  (N.  T.  Sychem  or  Sychar,  which  last 
fornti  is  thought  to  convey  a  reproach.  Reland, 
Dissert,  on  Gerizim,  in  Ugol.  Thesaur.  p.  dccxxv., 
in  Josephus  the  fonn  is  Sicima),  and  accordingly 
Judg.  ix.  7,  Jotham  is  made  to  address  his  cele- 
brated parable  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from  "the 
top  of  Mount  Gerizim."  The  "  hill,  of  Moreh," 
mentioned  in  the  histoiy  of  Gideon  his  father,  may 
have  been  a  mountain  overhanging  the  same  plain, 
but  certainly  could  not  have  been  farther  south 
(comp.  c.  vi.  33,  and  vii.  1).  Was  it  therefore 
prejadice,  or  neglect  of  the  true  import  of  these 
passages,  that  made  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius, 
both  natives  of  Palestine,  concur  iu  placing  Ebal 
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and  Gerizim  near  Jericho,  the  former  charging  the 
Samaritans  with  gra\'e  error  for  afliniiing  them  to 
be  near  Neapolis?  (Reland,  Dissert.',  as  above,  p. 
dccxx.).  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured,  namely, 
that  their  Scriptural  site  must  have  been,  in  the 
fourth  century,  lost  to  all  but  the  Samaritans  ; 
othenvise  these  two  fathers  would  have  spoken 
very  differently.  It  is  true  that  they  consider  the 
Samaritan  hypothesis  irreconcileable  with  Deut.  xi. 
30,  which  it  has  already  been  shown  not  to  be.  A 
more  fomiidable  objection  would  have  been  that 
Joshua  could  not  have  marched  fi-om  Ai  to  Shechem , 
through  a  hostile  country,  to  perfonn  the  above 
solemnity,  and  retraced  his  steps  so  soon  aftei"wards 
to  Gilgal,  as  to  have  been  found  there  by  the 
Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  6;  comp.  viii.  30-35).  Yet 
the  distance  between  Ai  and  Shechem  is  not  so  long 
(under  two  days'  journey).  Neither  can  the  in- 
tei-val  implied  in  the  context  of  the  foraier  passage 
have  been  so  short,  as  even  to  warrant  the  modern 
supposition  that  the  latter  passage  has  been  mis- 
placed. The  remaining  objection,  namely,  *'  the 
wide  inteiTal  between  the  two  mountains  at 
Shechem"  (Stanley,  8.  #  F.  238,  note),  is  still 
more  easily  disposed  of,  if  we  consider  the  blessings 
and  curses  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Levites, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  valley — thus  abi-idging 
the  distance  by,  one-half — and  not  by  the  six  tribes 
on  either  hill,  who  only  responded.  How  indeed 
could  600,000  men  and  upwards,  besides  wometi 
and  children  (comp.  Num.  ii.  32  with  Judg.  xx.  2 
and  17),  have  been  accommodated  in  a  smaller 
space  ?  Besides  in  those  days  of  assembhes  "  sub 
dio,"  the  sense  of  hearing  must  have  been  neces- 
sai'ily  more  acute,  just  as,  before  the  aids  of  writing 
and  printing,  memories  were  much  more  retentive. 
We  may  conclude  therefore  that  there  is  no  I'oom 
for  doubting  the  Scriptural  position  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  to  have  been — where  they  are  now  placed 
— in  the  ten'itory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  the 
latter  of  them  overhanging  the  city  of  Shechem  or 
Sicima,  as  Josephus,  following  the  Scriptural  nan-a- 
tive,  asserts.  Even  Eusebius,  in  another  work  of 
his  (^Praep.  Evang.  ix.  22),  quotes  some  lines  from 
Theodotus,  in  which  the  true  position  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  is  described  with  gi'eat  force  and  accuracy : 
and  St.  Jerome,  while  following  Eusebius  in  the 
Onomasticon,  in  his  ordinary  coiTCspondence  does 
not  hesitate  to  connect  Sichem  or  Neapohs,  the 
well  of  Jacob,  and  Mount  Gerizim  (^Ep.  cviii.  c. 
13,  ed.  Migne).  Procopius  of  Gaza  does  nothing 
more  than  follow  Eusebius,  and  that  clumsily 
(Reland,  Palest,  hb.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  503);  but  his 
more  accurate  namesake  of  Caesarea  expressly 
assei-ts  that  Gerizim  rose  over  Neapolis  {De  Aedif. 
v,  7) — that  Ebal  was  not  a  peak  of  Gerizim 
[J.  Quaresm.  Elucid.  T.  S.  lib.  vii.  Per.  i.  c.  8), 
but  a  distinct  mountain  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  se- 
parated from  it  by  the  valley  in  which  Shecliem 
stood,  we  are  not  called  upon  here  to  prove;  nor 
again,  that  Ebal  was  entirely  ban-en,  which  it  can 
scarce  be  called  now  ;  while  Gerizim  was  the  same 
proverb  for  verdure  and  gusliing  rills  fonuerly, 
that  it  is  now,  at  least  where  it  descends  towards 
j!^ablus.  It  is  a  far  more  important  question  whether 
Gerizim  was  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham  was 
directed  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  and 
sq.).  First,  then,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  net 
the  mountain,  but  the  district  which  is  there  called 
Moriah  (of  the  same  root  with  Moreh:  see  Corn, 
a  Lapid.  on  Gen.  xii.  G),  and  that  antecedentli/  to 
the  occui'rence  which  took  place  "  upon  one  of  the 
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mountains"  in  its  vicinity^ — a  consideration  which 
of  itself  would  naturally  point  to  the  locality, 
already  known  to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or  plains 
of  Moreh,  "  the  land  pf  vision,"  "  the  high  land  ;" 
and  therefore  consistently  "  the  land  of  adoration," 
or  "  religious  worship,"  as  it  is  vax'iously  explained. 
That  all  these  interpretations  are  incomparably 
more  applicable  to  the  natural  features  of  Gerizim 
and  its  neighbourhood,  than  to  the  hillock  (in  com- 
parison) upon  which  Solomon  built  his  temple, 
none  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  have  seen  both. 
Jerusalem  unquestionably  stands  upon  iiigh  ground  ; 
but  owing  to  the  hills  "  round  about"  it,  cannot  be 
seen  on  any  side  from  any  great  distance  ;  nor,  for 
the  same  reason,  could  it  ever  have  been  a  land  of 
vision,  or  extensive  views.  Even  from  Mount 
Olivet,  which  must  always  have  towered  over  the 
small  eminences  at  its  base  to  the  S.W.,  the  view 
cannot  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  that  from 
Gerizim,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine, 
commanding,  as  it  does,  from  an  elevation  of  nearly 
2500  feet  (Arrowsmith,  Geograph.  Diet,  of  the 
IT.  S.  p.  145),  "the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  W., 
the  snowy  heights  of  Hermon  on  the  N.,  on  the  E. 
the  wall  of  the  trans-Jordanic  mountains,  broken 
by  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Jabbok  "  (Stanley,  S,  ^  P. 
p.  235),  and  the  lovely  and  tortuous  expanse  ot 
plain  (the  Muklma')  stretched  as  a  carpet  of  many 
colours  beneath  its  feet.  Neither  is  the  appearance, 
which  it  would  "  present  to  a  traveller  advancing  up 
the  Philistine  plain"  (ibid.  p.  252)— the  direction 
from  which  Abraham  came — to  be  overlooked.  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  Mr.  Porter  thinks 
{Handbook  of  S.  Sf  P.  i.  339),  that  he  should 
have  started  from  Beer-sheba  (see  Gen.  xxi.  34 — 
"  the  whole  land  being  before  him,"  c.  xx.  15). 
Then,  "  on  the  morning  of  the  third  .day,  he  would 
arrive  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  exactly  where  the 
massive  height  of  Gerizim  is  visible  afar  off"  (ibid. 
p.  251),  and  from  thence,  with  the  mount  always 
in  view,  he  would  proceed  to  the  exact  *'  place 
which  God  had  told  him  of"  in  all  solemnity — for 
again,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  ar- 
rived on  the  actual  spot  during  th^  third  day.  AH 
that  is  said  in  the  naiTative,  is  that,  from  the  time 
that  it  hove  in  sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the 
young  men,  and  went  on  together  alone.  The 
Samaritans  therefore,  through  whom  the  tradition 
of  the  true  site  of  Gerizim  has  been  preserved,  are 
probably  not  wrong  when  they  point  out  still — as 
they  have  done  from  time  immemorial — Gerizim  as 
the  hill  upon  which  Abraham's  "  faith  was  made 
perfect ;"  and  it  is  observable  that  no  such  sjiot  is 
attempted  to  be  shown  on  the  rival  hill  of  Jeru- 
.salem,  as  distinct  from  Calvary.  Different  reasons 
in  all  probability  caused  these  two  localities  to  be 
so  named :  the  Hrst,  not  a  mountain,  but  a  land, 
district,  or  plain  (for  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a.s- 
serted  that  Gerizim  itself  ever  bore  the  name  of 
Moriah ;  though  a  certain  spot  upon  it  was  ever 
afterwards  to  Abraham  personally  "  Jeliovah- 
jireh"),  called  Moreh,  or  Moriah,  from  the  noble 
vision  of  nature,  and  therefore  of  natural  reUgion, 
that  met  the  eye ;  the  second,  a  small  hill  deriving 
its  name  from  a  special  revelation  or  vision,  as  the 
express  words  of  Scripture  say,  which  took  place 
"  by  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite" 
(2  Chr.  iii.  1;  comp.  2  ,Sim.  xxiv.  16).  .  If  it 
be  thought  strange  that  a  place  once  called  by 
the  "  Father  of  the  faithful  "  Johovah-jireh,  should 
have  been  merged  by  Moses,  and  ever  afterwards, 
in  a  general  name  so  different  from  it  in  sense  and 
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origin  as  Gerizim  ;  it  would  be  still  more  strange, 
that,  if  Mount  Moriah  of  the  book  of  Clironicles 
and  Jehovah-jireh  wei'e  one  and  the  same  plaxie,  no 
sort  of  allusion  should  have  been  made  by  the 
inspired  historian  to  the  prime  event  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  so  called.  True  it  is  that  Josephus, 
in  moi'e  than  one  place,  asserts  that  where  Abraluim 
offered,  there  the  temple  was  afterwards  built 
(Ant.  i.  13,  §2,  and  vii.  13,  §9).  Yet  the  same 
Josephus  makes  God  bid  Abraham  go  to  the  moun- 
tain— not  the  land — of  Moriah  ;  having  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  plains  of  Moreh  in  his  account  of 
the  preceding  nan'ative.  Besides  in  more  than  one 
place  he  shows  that  he  bore  no  love  to  the  Sama- 
ritans (ibid.  xi.  8,  §6,  and  xii.  5,  §5).  St.  Jerome 
follows  Josephus  (Quaest.  in  Gen.  xxii.  5,  ed. 
Migne),  but  with  his  uncertainty  about  the  site  of 
Gerizim  what  else  could  he  have  done?  Besides  it 
appears  from  the  Onomasticon  (s.  v.)  that  he  con- 
sidered the  hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1)  to  be  the 
same  with  Moriah.  And  who  thiit  is  aware  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  Kabbinical  traditions  respecting 
Mount  Moriah  can  attach  weight  to  any  one  of 
them?  (Cunaeus,  De  Eepuhl,  Heb.  lib.  ii.  12). 
Finally,  the  Christian  tradition,  jvhich  makes  the 
site  of  Abraham's  saciifice  to  have  been  on  Calvary, 
will  derive  countenance  from  neither  Josephus  uoi- 
St.  Jerome,  unless  the  sites  of  the  Temple  and  of  the 
Crucifixion  are  admitted  to  have  been  the  same. 

Another  tradition  of  the  Samaritfuis  is  far  less 
■trustworthy;  viz.,  that  Mount  Gerizim  was  the 
spot  where  Melchisodech  met  Abraham — though 
there  certainly  was  a  Salem  or  Shalem  in  that 
neighbourhood  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18;  Stanley,  S,  ^  P. 
p.  247,  and  seq.).  The  first  altar  erected  in  the  land 
of  Abraham,  and  the  first  appearance  of  Jehovah  to 
him  in  it,  was  in  the  plain  of  Moreh  near  Sichem 
(Gen.  xii.  6)  ;  but  the  mountain  overhanging  that 
city  (assuming  our  view  to  be  correct)  had  not  yet 
been  hallowed  to  him  for  the  I'est  of  his  life  by  that 
decisive  ti-ial  of  his  faith,  which  was  made  there 
subsequently.  He  can  hardly  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  deviated  from  his  road  so  far,  which  lay 
through  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  ;  nor  again  is  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  found  the  king  of  Sodom 
so  far  away  from  his  own  territory  (Gen.  xiv.  17, 
and  seq.).  Lastly,  the  altar  which  Jacob  built 
was  not  ora  Gerizim,  as  the  Samaritans  contend, 
though  probably  about  its  base,  at  the  head  of  the 
plain  between  it  and  Ebal,  "  in  the  pai'cel  of  a 
field"  which  that  patriarch  purchased  from  the 
children  of  Hamor,  and  where  he  spread  his  tent 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  18-20).  Here  was  likewise  his  well 
(John  iv.  6) ;  and  the  tomb  of  his  son  Joseph 
(josh.  xxiv.  32),  both  df  which  are  still  shown ; 
the  former  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a  vaulted 
chamber,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a  church  hard  by 
(Uoljinson,  Bihl.  Res.  ii.  283)  the  hitter,  with  "a 
fruitful  vine"  trailing  over  its  white-washed  in- 
closure,  and,  befoi'e  it,  two  dwaif  pillars,  hollowed 
out  at  the  top  to  receive  lamps,  which  aio  lighted 
every  Friday  or  Mahometan  sabbath.  1'hore  is, 
however,  another  Mahometan  monument  claiming 
to  be  the  said  tomb  (Stanley,  8.  if-  P.  p.  241  note). 
The  tradition  (Robinson,  ii.  283  note)  that  lln^ 
twelve  patriarchs  were  bui'icd  there  likewise  (it 
should  have  made  tliem  eleven  without  Joseph, 
or  thii'teen,  including  his  two  sons),  probably  de- 
pends upon  Acts  vii.  16,  where,  unless  we  are  to 
su^ipose  confusion  in  tlio  narrative,  AiVis  should 
be  read  for  'Afipaiifji,,  wlu'ch  may  well  have  been 
suggested  to  the  copyist  from  its  recurrence  v.  17  ; 
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while  avrhsj  from  having  already  occurred,  v.  15, 
might  have  been  thought  suspicious. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  second  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gerizim.  According  to  Josephus,  a  mar- 
riage contracted  between  Manasseh,  brother  of 
Jaddus,  the  then  high-priest,  and  the  daughter  of 
Sanballat  the  Cuthaean  (comp,  2  K.  xvii.  24), 
having  created  a  great  stir  amongst  the  Jews  (who 
had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  contract  alien  mar- 
riages (Ezr.  ix.  2;  Neh.  xiii.  23) — Sanballat,  in 
order  to  reconcile  his  son-in-law  to  this  unpopular 
affinity,  obtained  leave  from  Alexander  the  Great  to 
build  a  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  in- 
augurate a  rival  priesthood  and  altai"  there  to  those 
of  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xi.  8,  2-4,  and,  for  the  har- 
monising of  the  names  and  dates,  Prideaux,  Connect. 
i.  396,  and  seq.,  M^CauI'sed.).  "  Samaiia  thence- 
forth," says  Prideaux,  *'  became  the  common  re- 
fuge and  asylum  of  the  refractory  Jews"  (ibid. ; 
see  also  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  7),  and  for  a  time,  at 
least,  their  temple  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
name  of  a  Greek  deity  (Ant.  xii.  5,  5).  Hence 
one  of  the  first  acts  ofHyrcanus,  when  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Sidetes  had  set  his  bands  free,  was  to 
seize  Shechem,  and  destroy  the  temple  upon  Geri- 
zim, after  it  had  stood  there  200  yeare  (Aiit.  xiii. 
9,  1).  But  the  destruction  of  their  temple  by  no 
means  crushed  the  rancour  of  the  Samaritans.  The 
road  from  Galilee  to  Judaea  lay  then,  as  now, 
through  Samaria,  skirting  the  foot  of  Gerizim 
(St.  John  iv.  4).  Here  was  a  constant  occasion 
for  religious  controversy  and  for  outrage.  "  How 
is  it  that  Thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  to  drink  of 
me,  which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria?"  said  the 
female  to  our  Lord  at  the  well  of  Jacob — where 
both  parties  would  always  be  sure  to  meet.  "  Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain,  and  ye  say 
that  in  Jei'usalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought 
to  worship?"  .  .  .  Subsequently  we  read  of  the 
depredations  committed  on  that  road  upon  a  party 
of  Galilaeans  (Ant.,  xx.  6,  1).  The  liberal  attitude, 
first  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  of  his  disciples  (Acts 
viii.  14),  was  thrown  away  upon  all  those  who 
would  not  abandon  theii-  creed.  And  Geiizim  con- 
tinued to  be  the  focus  of  outbreaks  through  succes- 
sive cijnturies.  One,  under  Pilate,  while  it  led  to 
their  severe  chastisement,  procured  the  disgrace 
of  that  ill-starred  magistrate,  who  had  cmcified 
*' Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews,"  with  impunity 
(Ant.  xviii.  4,  1).  Another  hostile  gathering  on 
the  same  spot  caused  a  slaughter  of  10,600  of  them 
under  Vespasian.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this 
instance,  want  of  water  is  said  to  have  made  them 
easy  victims;  so  that  the  deliciously  cold  and  pure 
spring  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim  must  have  failed 
before  so  great  a  multitude  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  7,  32). 
At  length  their  aggi-essions  were  directed  against 
the  Christians  inhabiting  Neapolis — now  powerful, 
and  under  a  bishop — in  the  reign  of  Zeno.  Tere- 
binthus  at  once  carried  the  news  of  this  outrage  to 
Byzantium:  the  Samaritans  were  forcibly  ejected 
from  Gerizim,  which  was  handed  over  to  the 
Christians,  and  adorned  with  a  church  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin ;  to  some  extent  fortified,  and  even 
guarded.  This  not  proving  sufficient  to  repel  .the 
foe,  Justinian  built  a  second  wall  round  the  church, 
which  his  historian  says  defied  all  attacks  (Procop. 
De  Aedif.  v.  7).  It  is  probably  the  ruins  of  these 
buildings  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  modern  tra- 
veller (Handh.  of  S.  Sf  P>.  ii.  339).  Previously 
to  this  time,  the  Samaritans  had  been  a  numerous 
and  important  sect — sufficiently  so  indeed  to  be 
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cai'efuUy  distinguished  from  the  Jews  and  Caelico- 
lists  in  the  Theodosian  code.  This  last  outrage  led 
to  their  comparative  disappearance  from  history. 
Travellers  of  the  12th,  14th,  and  17th  centuries 
take  notice  of  their  existence,  but  extreme  paucity 
(Early  Tracdlers^  by  Wright,  pp.  81,  181,  and 
432),  and  their  numbers  now,  as  in  those  days, 
is  said  to  be  below  200  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Bes.  ii. 
282,  2nd  ed.).  We  are  confined  by  our  subject 
to  Gerizim,  and  therefore  can  only  touch  upon  the 
Samaritans,  or  their  city  Neapolis,  so  far  as  their 
history  connects  directly  with  that  of  the  mountain. 
And  yet  we  may  obsei-ve  that  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
this  mountain  of  which  our  Lord  had  said,  *'  Wo- 
man, believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem 
(i.  e.  exclusively),  worship  the  Father  "  (John  iv. 
21) — so  likewise  it  is  a  singular  historical  fact, 
that  the  Samaritans  have  continued  on  this  self- 
same mountain  century  after  century,  with  the 
briefest  interruptions,  to  worship  according  to  their 
ancient  custom  ever  since  to  the  present  day. 
While  the  Jews — expelled  fi-om  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  no  longer  able  to  offer  up  bloody  sacrifices 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses — have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  their  ceremonial  to  the  circumst-ances  of 
their  destiny :  here  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  been 
offered  up  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  era  by  a 
small  but  united  nationality  (the  spot  is  accurately 
marked  out  by  Dr.  R,,  Bibl  Mes.  ii.  277).  Their 
copy  of  the  law,  probably  the  work  of  Manasseh, 
and  known  to  the  Fathers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries  (Prideaux,  C<ynnect.  \.  600;  and  Robin- 
son, ii.  297-301),  was,  in  the  17th,  vindicated 
from  oblivion  by  Scaliger,  Usher,  Morinus,  and 
others ;  and  no  ti'aveller  now  visits  Palestine  with- 
out making  a  sight  of  it  one  of  his  prime  objects. 
Gerizim  is  likewise  stiU  to  the  Samaritans  what 
Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Ma- 
hometans. Their  prostrations  are  directed  towards 
it,  wherever  they  are ;  its  holiest  spot  in  their 
estimation  being  the  traditional  site  of  the  tabernacle, 
near  that  on  which  they  beheve  Abraham  to  have 
offered  his  son.  Both  these  spots  ai-e  on  the  sum- 
mit ;  and  near  them  is  still  to  be  seen  a  mound  of 
ashes,  similar  to  the  lai'ger  and  more  celebrated 
one  N.  of  Jerusalem ;  collected,  it  is  said,  from  the 
sacrifices  of  each  successive  age  (Dr.  R.,  Bibl.  Res. 
ii.  202  and  299,  evidently  did  not  see  this  on 
Gerizim).  Into  their  more  legendary  traditions 
respecting  Gerizim,  and  the  story  of  their  alleged 
worship  of  a  dove — due  to  the  Jews,  their  enemies 
(Reland,  Dz§s.  ajs.  Ugolin.  Thesaur.vii.  p.  dccxxix.- 
xxxiii.) — it  is  needless  to  enter,  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GEEIZI'TES,  1  Sam.  «xvii.  8.     [Gerzites.] 

GEREHE'NIANS,  THE  (e'ojs  TthvT^^^wSiv,  ■ 
Alex.  Tevvi]p(av  ;  ad  Gerrenos),  named  in  2  Mace, 
xiii.  24  only,  as  one  limit  of  the  district  committed 
by  Antiochus  Eupator  to  the  govex-nment  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  the  other  limit  being  Ptolemais  (Accho). 
To  judge  by  the  similar  expression  in  defining  the 
extent  of  Simon's  government  in  1  Mace.  xi.  59, 
the  specification  has  reference  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Palestine,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
Gen-henians,  wherever  they  were,  must  have  been 
south  of  Ptolemais.  Grotius  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  suggest  that  the  town  GeiThon  or  Gerrha 
was  intended,  which  lay  between  Pelusium  and 
Rhinocolm-a  (Wady  el~Arisli).  But  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Ewald  (Geschichte^  iv.  365  Tiote) 
that  the  coast  as  far  north  as  the  latter  place  was 
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at  that  time  in  possession  of  Egypt,  and  lie  thereon 
conjectures  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Gerar,  S.E.  of  Gaza,  the  residence  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac^  are  meant.  In  support  of  tliis  (Irimm 
(Kurzg.  Handb.  ad  loc.)  mentions  that  at  least  one 
MS.  reads  Tepapfivav,  which  would  without  diffi- 
culty be  corrupted  io'Ti^py)vuv. 

It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  SjTiac 
version  (early,  and  entitled  to  much  respect)  has 

Gozor  C'^N^).      By  this  may  be  intended  either 

(a)  the  ancient  Gezer,  which  was  near  the  sea ; 
somewhere  about  Joppa ;  or  (6)  Gaza,  which  appears 
sometimes  to  take  that  form  in  these  books.  In 
the  foiTner  case  the  government  of  Judas  would 
contain  half,  in  the  latter  the  whole,  of  the  coast 
'of  Palestine.  The  latter  is  most  probably  correct, 
as  otherwise  the  important  district  of  Idumaea, 
with  the  great  fortress  of  Bethsura,  would  have 
been  left  unprovided  for.  [G.] 

GERSHOM  (in  the  earlier  books  DB'-IJ!,  in 
Chron.  generally  DitflJ).  1.  (rTjpcrdjn;  in'judg. 
Vfifxrdtv,  and  Alex.  Tfipfftiifi ;  Joseph.  Triptros ; 
Gersom,  Gersan)  The  first-born  son  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah  (Ex.  ii.  22  ;  xviii.  3).  The  name  is  cx- 
plamed  in  these  passages  as  if  DK*  IJI  {Ger  sham) 
= "  a  stranger  there,"  in  allusion  to  Moses'  being 
a  foreigner  in  Midian — "  For  he  said,  I  have  been  a 
stranger  {Ger)  in  a  foreign  land."  This  significa- 
tion is  adopted  by  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  13,  §1),  and 
also  by  the  LXX.  in  the  form  of  the  name  which 
they  give — rTjpffifj.-^  but  according  to  Gesenius 
{Tkes.  306  &),  its  true  meaning,  taking  it  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  "  expulsion,"  from  a  root  E'T3, 
being  only  another  form  of  Gershon  (see  also 
Fiirst,  Handmb.).  The  circumcision  of  Gershom  is 
probably  related  in  Ex.  iv.  25.  He  does  not  appear 
again  in  the  history  in  his  own  person,  but  he  was 
the  founder  of  a  family  of  which  more  than  one  of 
the  members  are  mentioned  later,  (a.)  One  of  these 
was  a  remarkable  person — "  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Gershom,"  the  "  young  man  the  Levite,"  whom 
we  first  encounter  on  his  way  from  Bethlehem- 
Judah  to  Micah's  house  at  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg. 
xvii.  7),  and  who  subsequently  became  the  first 
priest  to  the  iiTegular  worship  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(xviii.  30).  The  change  of  the  name  "  Moses"  in 
this  passage,  as  it  originally  stood  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  to  '*  Manasseh,"  as  it  now  stands  both  in  the 
Text  and  the  A.  V.,  is  explained  under  Manasseh. 
(6.)  But  at  least  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
family  preserved  its  allegiance  to  Jehovali,  foi'  when 
the  courses  of  the  Levjtes  were  settled  by  king 
David,  the  "  sons  of  Moses  the  man  of  God  "  re- 
ceived honourable  prominence,  and  Siiebuel  chief 
of  the  sons  of  Gershom  was  appointed  iniler  (*1*33)  of 
the  treasures.     (1  Chr.  xxiii.  15-17  ;  xxvi.  24-28.) 

2.  The  form  under  which  the  name  Gershon 
— the  eldest  son  of  Levi — is  given  in  several  passages 
of  Chronicles,  viz.  1  Chr.  vi.  16, 17,  20,  43,  62,  h  ; 
XV.  7.  The  Hebrew  is  almo.st  alternately  DEJ'"lil  and 
d1Ei''13  ;  the  LXX.  adhere  to  their  ordinary  render- 
ing of  Gershon ;  "Vat.  TiSa&v,  Alex.  Tripffdv ; 
Vulg.  Gerson  and  Gersom. 

3-  (C3B'"1JI ;  Tripffdv,  Alex.  Tripiriiii;  Gersom), 
the  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Phinehas, 
among  those  who  accompimied  Ezi'a  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  viii.2).  In  Esilnis  the  name  is  Gerson.  [G.] 
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GERSHON  (flE'lJI ;  in  Gen.  mpado,  in  other 
books  uniformly  TeSirtitv ;  and  so  also  Alex,  with 
three  exceptions ;  Joseph.  Ant,  ii.  7,  4,  Tnpir6iiris), 
the  eldest  of  the  three  sous  of  Levi,  born  before  the 
descent  of  Jacob's  fiimily  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  11, 
Ex.  vi.  16).  But  though  the  eldest  born,  the  fa- 
milies of  Gershon  were  outstripped  in  fame  by  their 
younger  brethren  of  Kohath,  from  whom  sprang 
Moses  and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.''  Gershon's 
sons  were  LinNI  and  SlIIMI  (Ex.  vi.  17;  Num. 
iii.  18,  21;  1  Chr.  vi.  17),  and  their  families 
were  duly  recognized  in  the  reign  of  David,  when 
the  permanent  aiTangements  for  the  service  of  .Je- 
hovah were  made  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  7-11).  At  this 
time  (jershon  was  represented  by  tJie  famous  Asaph 
"  the  seer,"  whose  genealogy  is  given  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
39-43,  and  also  in  part,  20, 21 .  The  family  is  men- 
tioned once  again  as  taking  part  in  the  reforms  of 
king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12,  where  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  sons  of  Asaph  ai'c  reckoned  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Gershonites).  At  the  census  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole  number  of  the  males 
of  the  Bene-Gershon  was  7500  (Num.  iii.  22),  mid- 
way between  the  Kohathites  and  the  Merarites.  At 
the  same  date  the  efficient  men  were  2630  (iv.  40). 
On  the  occasion  of  the  second  census  the  numbers 
of  the  Levites  are  given  only  in  gro.ss  (Num.  xxvi. 
62).  The  sons  of  Gershon  had  charge  of  the  fabrics 
of  the  Tabernacle — the  coverings,  curtains,  hangings, 
and  cords  (Num.  iii.  25,  26  ;  iv.  25,  26)  ;  for  the 
transport  of  these  they  had  two  covered  wagons  and 
four  oxen  (vii.  3,  7).  In  the  encampment  their  sta- 
tion was  behind  (*jinx)  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  west 
side  (Num.  iii.  23).  When  on  the  march  thev  went 
with  the  Merarites  in  the  rear  of  the  fiist  body 
of  three  tribes — Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun — with 
Reuben  behind  them.  In  the  apportionment  of  the 
Levitical  cities,  thirteen  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  (ler- 
shonites.  These  were  in  the  northern  tribes — two 
in  Manasseh  beyond  Joi-dan  ;  four  in  Isaachar ;  four 
in  Asher ;  and  three  in  Naphtali.  All  of  these  arc 
said  to  have  possessed  "  suburbs,",  and  two  were 
cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  'xxi.  27-33  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  (12, 
71-76).  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  special  duties 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Gershonites  in  the  service  of 
the  Tabernacle  after  its  erection  at  Jerusalem,  or  in 
the  Temple.  The  sons  of  Jeduthun  "  prophesied 
with  a  harp,"  and  the  sons  of  Heman  "lifted  up 
the  horn,"  but  for  tlie  sons  of  Asaph  no  instrument 
is  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1-5).  They  were  ap- 
pointed to  "  prophesy  "  (that  is,  probably,  to  uttoi-, 
or  sing,  inspired  words,  N33),  perhaps  after  the 
special  prompting  of  David  himself  (xxv.  2.)  Otheis 
of  the  Gershonites,  sons  of  Laadan,  had  charge  of 
the  "  treasui-es  of  the  house  of  God,  and  over  the 
treasures  of  the  holy  things"  (xxvi.  20-22),  among 
which  precious  stones  are  specially  named  (xxix.  8). 

In  Chronicles  the  name  is,  with  two  exceptions 
(1  Chr.  vi.  1,  xxiii.  6),  given  in  the  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  of  Gershom.  [Gershom,  2.]  See  also 
Gerstionttes.  [G.] 

GERSHONITEH,  THE  (»3K''1Jn,  i.e.  the 
Geishunnite  ;  6  reS(r(ii/,  d  rfScravi';  v'loi  reScrwvl ; 
Alex.  Vripadv),  the  family  descended  fi'om  Geiishon 
orGEHSiiOM,  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  21,  23,  24  ; 
iv.  24,  27;  xxvi.  57  ;  Josh.  xxi.  33;  1  Chr.  xxiii. 
7;  2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

•^  See  an  instance  of  this  in  1  Chr.  vi.  2-15,  where 
the  line  of  Kohath  is  given,  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie 
other  two  families. 
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'  "  The  Gersiionite,"  as  npplied  to  indivi- 
duals, occurs  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  21  (Liuidan),  xxix.  8 
(Jehiel).  [G.] 

GER'SOK  (T-npffuu ;  Gersomus),  I  Esd.  viii. 
29.     [Gershom,  3.] 

GER'ZITES,  THE  fpSn,  or  ^n^n— (Ges. 
Thes.  301) — the  Girzite,  or  the  Gerizzite  ;  Vat. 
omits,  Alex.  Thv  Ti^p?uov ;  Oerzi  and  Gezri,  but 
in  his  Quaest.  ffebr.  Jerome  has  Getri ;  Syr.  and 
Arab.  Godola),  a  tribe  who  with  the  Geshurites 
and  the  Amalekites  occupied  the  laud  between  tlie 
south  of  Palestine'^  and  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  8).  They  were  rich  in  Bedouin 
treasures — "  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  camels,  and  apparel" 
(ver.  9;  comp.  xv.  3 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  21).  The 
name  is  not  found  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  but 
only  in  the  margin.  This  arises  from  its  having 
been  corrected  by  the  Masorets  {Keri)  into  Giz-' 
KITES,  which  foim  our  translators  have  adopted 
in  the  text.  The  change  is  supported  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  and  by  the  Alex.  -MS.  of  the  LXX.  as  above. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  apparent  reason  for  re- 
linquishing the  older  form  of  the  name,  the  interest 
of  which  lies  in  its  connexion  with  that  of  Mount 
Gerizim.  In  the  name  of  that  ancient  mountain 
we  have  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  presence 
of  this  old  tribe  of  Bedouins  in  central  Palestine. 
They  appear  to  have  occupied  it  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  to  have  relinquished  it  in  company  with 
the  Amaleltites,  who  also  left  their  name  attached 
to  a  mountain  in  the  same  locality  (Judg.  xii.  15), 
when  they  abandoned  that  rich  district  lor  the  less 
fertile  but  freer  South.  Other  tribes,  as  the  Avvim 
and  the  Zemarites,  also  left  traces  of  their  presence 
in  the  names  of  towns  of  the  central  district  {see 
p.  141&,  188  nrde). 

The  connexion  between  the  Gerizites  and  Mount 
Gerizim  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Gesenius.  It  has  been  since  adopted  by  Stanley 
{S.  ^  P.  237  note),  Gesenius  Interprets  the  name 
as  "dwellers  in  the  dry,  baixen  country."       [G.] 

GE'SEM,  THE  LAND  OF  (y^  retreV  ;  ten^a 
Jetise),  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Goshen 
(Jud.  i.  9). 

GE'SHAM  ([K'^'Jl,  i.  (?.  Geshan;  Scoytip,  Alex. 
V'qpffoifx ;  Gesan),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jahdai,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Judah  and  family  of  Caleb  (1  Chr. 
ii.  47).  Nothing  further  concerning  him  has  been 
yet  traced.  The  name,  as  it  stands  in  our  present 
Bibles,  is  a  corruption  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  which 
has,  accurately,  Geshan.  Burrington,  usually  xery 
careful,  has  Geshur  (Table  xi.  1,  280),  but  without 
giving  any  authority. 

GE'SHEM,  and  GASH'MU  {^m^  i\'Om  ; 
Vrio'dfi ;  Gosseni),  an  Arabian,  mentioned  in  Neh. 
ii,  19,  and  vi.  1,  2,  6,  who,  with  "  Sanballat  the 
Horonite,  and  Tobiah,  the  servant,  the  Ammonite," 
opposed  Nehemiah  in  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem. 
Geshem,  we  may  conclude,  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and 'pro- 
bably the  chief  of  a  tribe  which,  like  most  of  the 
tribes  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine,  was,  in 

*  The  LXX.  has  rendered  the  passage  referred  to 
as  follows  : — koI  ISov  rj  y^  KartaKtiro  a.iro  a.vt)K6vTbiv 
■i]  aiTo  reXaju-i/zoirp  (Alex.  reAajLKJoi'p)  TeTCtxicr/ieVwv 
Kttl  €WB  y^s  AtyuTTTov.  The  word  Gelamsour  may  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  meolam  .  .  SJmrah 
(A.  V.  "of  old  .  .  to  Shur"),  or  it  may  contain  a 
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the  time  of  the  captivity  and  the  subsequent  period, 
allied  with  the  Persians  or  with  any  peoples 
threatening  the  Jewish  nation.  Geshem,  like  San- 
ballat and  Tobiah,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
*'  governors  beyond  the  river,"  to  whom  Nehemiah 
came,  and  whose  mission  *'  grieved  them  exceed- 
ingly, that  there  was  come  a  man  to  seek  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Neh,  ii.  10);  for 
the  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  doubtless 
availed  themselves  largely,  in  their  predatoiy  ex- 
cursions, of  the  distracted  state  of  Palestine,  and 
dreaded  the  re-estabhshment  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  Arabians,  Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites,  are  re- 
corded as  having  "  conspired  to  fight  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  hinder "  the  repairing.  The  en- 
deavours of  these  confederates  and  their  failure  are 
recorded  in  chapters  ii.,  iv.,  and  vi.  The  Arabic 
name  corresponding  to  Geshem   cannot   easily  be 

identified.    Jasim  (or  Gasim,  j%owL:i»)  is  one  of  very 

remote  antiquity ;  and  Jashum  {^"r^  is  the  name 

of  an  historical  tribe  of  Arabia  Proper;  the  latter  may 
more  probably  be  compared  with  it.       [E.  S.  P.] 

GE'SHUR  O^m  and  n"l-1Er2,  »  a  bridge ;" 

-^1'^^-  ■h.yyv^-Y  ;  Jessur),  a  little  principality  in  the 

north-eastern  comer  of  Bashan,  adjoining  the  pro- 
vince of  Ai-gob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  and  the  kingdom  of 
Aram  (Syria  in  the  A.  V.  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  8  ;  comp. 
1  Chr.  ii,  23).  It  was  within  the  boundary  of  the 
allotted  territory  of  Manasseh,  but  its  inhabitants 
were  never  expelled  (Josh.  xiii.  13;  comp.  1  Chr. 
ii.  23).  King  David  mamed  "  the  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur"  (2  Sam.  iii.  3) ;  and  her 
son  Absalom  sought  refuge  among  his  maternal 
relatives  ai'ter  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The 
wild  acts  of  Absalom's  life  may  have  been  to  some 
extent  the  results  of  maternal  training  ;  they  were 
at  least  characteristic  of  the  stock  from  which  he 
sprung.  He  remained  in  "  Geshur  of  Aram  "  until 
he  was  taken  back  to  Jerusalem  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  37,  XV.  8).  It  is  highly  probable  that  Geshur 
waB.  a  section  of  the  wild  and  rugged  region,  now 
called  cl-Lejah,  among  whose  rocky  fastnesses  the 
Geshurites  might  dwell  in  security  while  the  whole 
surrounding  plains  were  occupied  by  the  Israelites. 
On  the  north  the  Lejah  borders  on  the  ten-itory  of 
Damascus,  the  ancient  Aram  ;  and  in  Scripture  the 
name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  Bashan  and 
Argob,  that  one  is  led  to  suppose  it  formed  part  of 
them  (Deut.  iii.  13,  14 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  23  ;  Josh.  xiii. 
12,  13).     [Argob].  [J.  L.  P.] 

GESHU'RI  and  GESHURITES  (n-IK'l). 
(1.)  The  inhabitants  of  Geshur,  which  see  (Deut. 
iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11).  (2.)  An  ancient 
tribe  which  dwelt  in  the  desert  between  Ai-abia  and 
Philistia  (Josh.  xiii.  2  ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8)  ;  they  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Gezrites  and 
Amalekites.     [Gezer,  p.  693  a.]  [J.  L.  P.] 

GE'THER(-!njI;  Tar^p;  (?eMer),  the  third, 
in  ordei',  of  the  sons  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23).  No 
satisfactory  trace  of  the  people  sprung  from  this 


mention  of  the  name  Telem  or  Telaim,  a  place  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24),  which  bore 
a  prominent  part  in  a  former  attack  on  the  Amalekites 
(1  Sam.  XV.  4).  In  the  latter  case  r  has  been  read 
for  T.     (See  Lengerke  :  Furst's  Bandwb.,  &e.). 
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stock  has  been  found.  The  theories  of  Boohai't  and 
others,  which  rest  on  improbable  etymologies,  are 
witliout  support ;  while  the  suggestions  of  Carians' 

(Hieron.),  Bactrians  (Joseph.  Ant.),  and  XjLo\j.ji 

(Saad.),  are  not  better  founded.  (See  Bochart, 
Phaleg,  ii.  10,  and  Winer,  s.  v.)  Kalisch  proposes 
Gesiiur  ;  but  he  does  not  adduce  any  argument  in 
its  favour,  except  the  similarity  of  sound,  and  the 
permutation  of  Aramaean  and  Hebrew  letters. 

The  Arabs  write  the  name  ^Lc  (Ghiithir)  ;  and, 

in  the  mythical  history  of  their  country,  it  is  said 
that  the  probably  aboriginal  tribes  of  Thamood, 
Tasur,  Jadces,  and  'Ad  (the  last,  in  the  second 
generation,  through  'Ood),  were  descended  from 
Ghathir  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  8,  9,  23 ;  Abul-Fidi, 
Hist.  Anteisl,  16).  These  traditions  are  in  the 
highest  degree  untrustworthy  ;  and,  as  we  have 
stated  in  Arabia,  the  tribes  referred  to  were, 
almost  demonstrably,  not  of  Semitic  origin.  See 
Arabia,  Aram,  and  Nabathaeans. 

GETHSEM'ANE  (Hi,  gath,  a  "  wine-press," 
and  IDEJ',  shemen,  "  oil ;"  T^BaTinavd,  or  more 
generally  Ve9ar\fiiav9i),  a  small  "  faiTO,"  as  the 
French  would  say,  *'  un  hien  aux  champs"  (xcopfoi', 
....  ager,  praedium ;  or  as  the  Vulgate,  villa;  A.  V. 
"place;"  Matt.  xxvi.  36;  Marls  xiv.  32),  situated 
across  the  broolc  Kedron  (John  xviii.  1),  probably 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  (Luke  xxii.  39),  to  the 
N.  W.,  and  about  J  or  J  of  a  mile  EngUsh  from  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  There  was  a  "  garden,"  or 
ratlier  orchard  (k^ttos),  attached  to  it,  to  which 
the  olive,  fig,  and  pomegranate  doubtless  invited 
I'esort  by  their  "hospitable  shade."  And  we  know 
from  the  Evangelists  SS.  Luke  (xxii.  39)  and  John 
(xviii.  2)  that  our  Lord  ofttimes  resorted  thither 
with  his  disciples.  *'  It  was  on  the  road  to  Be- 
thany," says  Mr.  Greswell  {Harm.  Diss,  xlii.), 
"  and  the  family  of  Lazarus  might  have  possessions 
there ; "  but,  if  so,  it  should  have  been  rather  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  mountain  where  Bethany  lies : 
part  of  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  being  the  pro- 
perty of  the  village  still,  as  it  may  well  have  been 
then,  is  even  now  called  Bethany  {el-Azai4i/eh)  by 
the  natives.  Hence  the  expressions  in  S.  Luke 
xxiv.^  50,  and  Acts  i.  12,  are  quite  consistent. 
According  to  Joseplms,  tlie  suburbs  of  Jerusalem 
abounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  (ttk- 
paSelffois,  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §1 ;  comp.  v.  3,  §2)  : 
now,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  convents,  hardly  the  vestige 
of  a  garden  is  to  be  seen.  There  is  indeed  a  fa- 
vourite paddock  or  close,  half-a-mile  or  more  to  the 
north,  on  the  same  side  of  the  continuation  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  the  property  of  a  wealthy 
Turk,  where  the  Mahometm  ladies  pass  the  day 
with  their  famihes,  their  bright-flowing  costume 
forming  a  picturesque  contrast  to  the  stiff  sombre 
foliage  of  the  olive-grove  beneath  which  they  cluster. 
But  Gethsemane  has  not  come  down  to  us  as  a 
.'icene  of  mirth ;  its  inexhaustible  associations  are 
the  oifs])ring  of  a  single  event — the  Agony  of  the 
Son  of  God  on  the  evening  preceding  His  Passion. 
Here  emphatically,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold,  and 
as  the  name  imports,  wei'e  fulfilled  those  dark 
words,  "I  have  trodden  tlie  wine-press  alone" 
(Ixiii.  3  ;  comp.  Rev.  xiv.  20,  "  the  wine- 
press .  .  .  mthoitt  the  citi/  ").  "  The  period 
of  the  year,"  proceeds  Mr.  Gresswell,  "  was   tire 
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Vernal  Equinox ;  the  day  of  the  month  about  two 
days  before  the  full  of  the  moon — in  which  case  the 
moon  would  not  be  now  very  far  past  her  meridian ; 
and  the  night  woidd  be  enlightened  until  a  late 
hour  towards  the  morning  " — the  day  of  the  week 
Thursday,  or  rather,  according  to  the  Jews,  Friday 
— for  the  sun  had  set.  The  time,  according  to 
Mr.  Gresswell,  would  be  the  last-watch  of  the 
night,  between  our  11  and  12  o'clock.  Any 
recapitulation  of  the  circumstances  of  that  in- 
effable event  would  be  unnecessary  ;  any  comments 
upon  it  unseasonable.  A  modern  garden,  in  which 
are  eight  venerable  olive-trees,  and  a  grotto  to  the 
north,  detached  from  it,  and  in  closei"  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin — 
in  lact  with  the  road  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain running  between  them,  as  it  did  also  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusaders  (Sanuti  Secret.  Fidel.  Cruc. 
lib.  iii.  p.  xiv.  c.  9) — both  securely  enclosed,  and 
under  lock  and  key,  are  pointed  out  as  making  up 
the  true  Gethsemane.  These  may,  or  may  not,  be 
the  spots  which  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome  {Liber  de 
Situ  et  Nominibus,  s.  v.),  and  Adamnanus  mention 
as  such  ;  but  from  the  4th  centuiy  downwards  some 
such  localities  are  spoken  of  as  known,  frequented, 
and  even  built  upon.  Every  generation  dwells 
most  upon  what  accords  most  with  its  instincts 
and  predilections.  Accordingly  the  pilgrims  of  an- 
tiquity say  nothing  about  those  time-honoured  olive- 
trees,  whose  age  the  poetic  minds  of  a  Lainartine 
or  a  Stanley  shrink  from  criticising — they  were 
doubtless  not  so  imposing  in  the  6th  century  ;  still, 
had  they  been  noticed,  they  would  have  atforied 
undying  witness  to  the  locality — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  modern  travellers  would  inquire 
for,  and  adore,  with  Antoninus,  the  three  precise 
spots  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  fallen  upon 
His  face.  Against  the  contemporary  antiquity  of 
the  .olive-trees,  it  has  been  urged  that  Titus  cut 
down  all  the  trees  I'ound  about  Jerusalem  ;  and 
certainly  this  is  no  more  than  Josephus  states  in 
express  terms  (see  pai'ticularly  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §1, 
a  passage  which  must  have  escaped  Mr.  Williams, 
Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  ed.  2nd,  who  only  cites 
V.  3,  §2,  and  vi.  8,  §1).  Besides,  the  10th  legion, 
arriving  from  Jericho,  were  posted  about  the  Mount 
of  Olives  (v.  2,  §3;  and  comp.  vi.  2,  §8),  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  siege,  a  wall  was  cai'ried  along  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam 
(v.  10,  §2).  The  probability  therefore  would  seem 
to  be,  that  they  were  planted  by  Christian  hands 
to  mark  the  spot:  unless,  like  the  sacred  olive  of 
the  Acropolis  (Bahr  ad  Herod,  viii.  5.1),  they  may 
have  reproduced  themselves.  Maundrell  {Early 
Travellers  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  471)  and  Quai'es- 
mius  {Elucid.  T.  S.  lib.  iv.  per.  v.  ch.  7)  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  notice  them^  not  more  than 
thiee  centuries  ago;  the  fonner  arguing  against, 
and  the  latter  in  favour  of,  their  reputed  antiquity, 
but  nobody  reading  their  accounts  would  imagine 
that  there  were  then  no  more  than  eight,  the  lo- 
cality of  Gethsemane  being  supposed  the  same. 
Parallel  claims,  to  be  sure,  are  not  wanting  in  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  are  still  visited  with  so 
much  enthusiasm :  in  the  terebinth,  or  oak  of 
Mamre,  which  was  standing  in  the  days  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  and  even  worshipped  (Vales,  ad 
Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  53),  and  the  fig-tree  {ficus 
elastica)  near  Nerbudda  in  India,  which  native  his- 
torians assert  to  be  2500  years  old  (Patterson's 
,/oiirnal  of  a  Tour  in  Egypt,  ^c,  p.  202,  note). 
Still  more  appositely  there  were  olive-trees  near 
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Lioternum  250  years  old,  according  to  Pliny,  in 
his  time,  which  are  recorded  to  have  survived  to  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century  {Nouveau  Diet,  d' Hist. 
Nat.  Paris,  1846,  vol.  xxix.  p.  61).      [E.  S.  Pf.] 

GEU'EL  (^X-1X5,  Sam.  ^K13  ;  PouM^  ; 
Guel)i  son  of  Machi ;  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and 
its  representative  among  the  spies  sent  from  the 
wilderness  of  Pai'an  to  explore  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  xiii.  15). 

GE'ZER  OT.a;.  in  pause  "ITS  ;  Pafep,  T^C^p, 
Va^dpa  ;  Gazer)^  an  ancient  city  of  Canaaan,  whose 
king,  Horam,  or  Eiam,  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
Lachish,  was  killed  with  all  his  people  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  33 ;  xii.  12).  The  town,  however,  is 
not  said  to  have  been  destroyed ;  it  formed  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  of  Ephraim," 
between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  Mediterranean 
(xvi.  3),  the  western  limit  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii, 
28).  It  was  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Ko- 
hathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67);  but 
the  original  inhabitants  were  not  dispossessed  ( Judg. 
i,  29)  ;  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  the 
Canaanites,  or  (according  to  the  LXX.  addition  to 
Josh.  xvi.  10)  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  were 
still  dwelling  there,  and  paying  tribute  to  Israel 
(1  K.  ix.  16).  At  this  time  it  must  in  fact  have 
been  independent  of  Israelite  rule,  for  Pliai'aoh  had 
burnt  it  to  the  gi-ound  and  killed  its  inhabitants, 
and  then  presented  the  site  to  his  daughter, 
Solomon's  queen.  But  it  was  immediately  rebuilt  by 
the  king ;  and  though  not  heard  of  again  till  after  the 
captivity,  yet  it  played  a  somewhat  prominent  part 
in  the  later  struggles  of  the  nation.     [Gazera.J 

Ewald  [Gesch.  iii.  280;  comp.  ii.  427)  takes 
Gezer  and  Geshur  to  be  the  same,  and  sees  in  the 
destruction  of  the  former  by  Pharaoh,  and  the 
simultaneous  expedition  of  Solomon  to  Hamath- 
zobah  in  thcwneighbourhood  of  the  latter,  indications 
of  a  revolt  of  the  Canaanites,  of  whom  the  Geshmit^s 
foimed  the  most  powerful  remnant,  and  whose  at- 
tempt against  the  new  monarch  was  thus  frustrated. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  supported. 

In  one  place  Gob  is  given  as  identical  with  Gezer 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4,  comp.  2  Sam,  xxi.  18).  The  exact 
site  of  Gezer  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  its  genei'al 
position  is  not  difficult  to  infer.  It  must  have  been 
between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  sea  (Josh, 
xvi.  3 ;  IK.  is.  17) ;  therefore  on  the  great  mari- 
time plain  which  lies  beneath  the  hills  of  which 
Beitur  et-tahta  is  the  last  outpost,  and  forais  the 
regular  coast  road  of  communication  with  Egypt 
(1  K.  ix.  1 6).  It  is  therefore  appropriately  named  as 
the  last  point  to  which  David's  pursuit  of  the  Phi- 
listines extended  (2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  16  ^) ; 
and  as  the  scene  of  at  least  one  sharp  encounter 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4),  this  plain  being  their  own  peculiar 
territory  (comp.  Jos,  Ant.  viii.  6,  §1,  Va^apd  ttji/ 
TTJs  Tla\aL(Trivo)v  xtiipas  virdpxovffau)  ;  and  as 
commanding  the  communication  between  Egypt  and 
the  new  capital,  Jeinasalem,  rit  was  an  important 
point  for  Solomon  to  fortify.     By  Eusebius  it  is 
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^  If  Lachiah  be  where  Van  de  Velde  and  Porter 
would  place  it,  at  U?n  LaJcis,  near  Gaza,  at  least  40 
miles  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Ephraim,  there 
is  some  ground  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  two 
Gezers,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  order  in  which 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Josh.  xii.  with  Hebron, 
Eglon,  and  Debir.  There  is  not,  however,  any  means 
of  determining  this, 

*'  In  these  two  places  the  word,  being  at  the  end 
of  a  period,  has,  according  to  Hebrew  custom,  its  first 


mentioned  as  four  miles  noi-th  of  Nicopolis  (Amwds) ; 
fi  position  exactly  occupied  by  the  important  town 
Jimzu,  the  ancient  Gimzo,  and  corresponding  well 
with  the  requirements  of  Joshua.  But  this  hardly 
agrees  with  the  indications  of  the  1st  book  of  Macca- 
bees, which  speak  of  it  as  between  Emmaus  {Amwds) 
and  Azotus  and  Jamnia ;  and  again  as  on  the  con- 
fines of  Azotus.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
there  is  more  than  one  site  bearing  the  na.-me*Tasur ; 
but  whether  this  Arabic  name  can  be  derived  fi^om 
the  Hebrew  Gezer,  and  also  whether  so  important  a 
town  as  Gazara  was  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
can  be  represented  by  such  insignificant  villages  as 
these,  are  questions  to  be  determined  by  future  in- 
vestigation. If  it  can,  then  perhaps  the  strongest 
claims  for  identity  with  Gezer  are  put  forward  by  a 
village  called  Tasur,  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on 
the  road  to  Ramleh  and  Lydd. 

From  the  occasional  occuiTence  of  the  form  Gazer, 
and  from  the  LXX.  version  being  almost  uniformly 
Gazera  or  Gazer,  Ewald  infers  that  this  was  really 
the  original  name.  [G.] 

GEZ'EITES,  THE  (nnn,  accur.  the  Gizrite  ; 
rbf  re^/aatoj/;  Gezri).  The  word  which  the  Jewish 
critics  have  substituted  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible 
for  the  ancient  reading,  "  the  Gerizite"  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8),  and  which  has  thus  become  incorporated 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  If  it  mean  anything 
— at  least  that  we  know — it  must  signify  the 
dwellers  in  Gezer.  But  Gezer  was  not  less 
than  50  miles  distant  from  the  *' south  of  Judah, 
the  south  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  the  south  of  the 
Kenites,"  the  scene  of  David's  inroad ;  a  fact  which 
stands  greatly  in  the  way  of  our  receiving  the  change. 
[Gerzites,  the.]  [G.] 

GI'AH  (IT'Jl  ;  Tai ;  vallis),  a  place  named  only 
in  2  Sam.  ii.  24,  to  designate  the  position  of  the 
hill  Amraah — "  which  faces  Giah  by  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  Gibeon."  No  trace  of  the  situation  of 
either  has  yet  been  found.  By  the  LXX.  the  name 
is  read  as  if  N*il,  i.  e.  a  ravine  or  glen  ;  a  view  also 
taken  in  the  Vulgate. 

GIANTS.  The  frequent  allusion  to  giants  in 
Scripture,  and  the  numerous-  theories  and  disputes 
which  have  arisen  in  consequence,  render  it  neces- 
sary to  give  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  main  opi- 
nions and  curious  inferences  to  which  the  mention 
of  them  leads. 

1.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  under 
the  name  Nephilim  (D''?''£l3  ;  LXX.  yiyavr^s  ; 
Aquil.  iirnri'KTQvres  ;  Symm.  ^i^oi\  Vulg.  gigan- 
tes;  Onk.  X^^lil  ;  Luther,  Tyrannen).  The  word  * 
is  derived  either  from  n73,  or  K72  (  =  "  mar- 
vellous"), or,  as  is  generally  believed,  from  ^fij 
either  in  the  sense  to  throw  down,  or  to  fall 
(  =  fallen  angels,  Jarchi,  cf.  Is.  xiv.  12;  Luke  x. 
18);  or  meaning  '*  eposes-  irruentes'*  (Gesen.),  or 
collapsi  (by  euphemism,  Boettcher,  de  Inferis,  p. 


vowel  lengthened,  and  stands  in  the  test  as  Gazer, 
and  in  these  two  places  only  the  name  is  so  trans- 
ferred to  the  A.  V.  But,  to  be  consistent,  the  same 
change  should  have  been  made  in  several  other 
passages,  where  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  :  e.  gr, 
Judg.  i.  29;  Josh.  xvi.  3,  10  ;  IK.  ix.  15,  &c.  It 
would  seem  better  to  render  the  Hebrew  name  always 
by  the  same  English  one,  when  the  difference  arises 
from  nothing  but  an  emphatic  accent. 
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92)  ;  but  certainly  not  "  because  men  fell  from  teiTor 
of  them"  (as  R.  Kimchi).  That  the  word  means 
^^  giant"  -is  clear  from  Num.  xiii.  32,  33,  and  is 

coafirmed  by  NPSp,  the  Chaldee  name  for  "  the 
aeiy  giant"  Orion  (Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31 ;  Is.  xiii. 
10  ;  Targ.),  unless  this  name  arise  from  the 
obliquity  of  the  constellation  (Gen.  of  Earth, 
p.  35)., 

But  we  now  come  to  the  remarkable  conjectures 
about  the  origin  of  these  Nephilim  in  Gen.  vi. 
1-4.  (An  immense  amount  Ikis  been  written  on 
this  passage.  See  Kurz,  Die  Ehen  der  Sohne  Gottes, 
Sec,  Berlin,  1857  ;  Ewald,  Jahrb.  1854,  p.  126  ; 
GoTett's  Isaiah  Unfulfilled ;  Fabei-'s  Many  Man- 
sions, J.  of  Sao.  Lit.  Oct.  1858,  &c.).  We  are  told 
that  "  there  were  Nephilim  in  the  earth,"  and  that 
"afterwards  (kh!  ^iet'  ixe7vo,  LXX.)  the  "sons 
of  God  "  mingling  with  the  beautiful  "  daughters 
of  men"  produced  a  race  of  violent  and  insolent 
Gibborim  (D^linJ ).  This  latter  word  is  also  rendered 
by  the  LXX.  jiyavres,  but  we  shall  see  hereafter 
that  the  meaning  is  more  general.  It  is  clear  how- 
ever that  no  statement  is  made  that  the  Nephilim 
themselves  sprang  from  this  unhallowed'  union. 
Who  then  were  they?  Taking  the  usual  deri- 
vation (7S3),  and  e-xplaining  it  to  mean  "  fallen 
spirits,"  the  Nephilim  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 
^'  sons  of  God ;"  but  the  verse  before  us  militates 
against  this  notion  as  much  as  against  that  which 
makes  the  Nephilim  the  same  as  the  Gibborim,  viz. : 
the  offspring  of  wicked  marriages.  This  latter  sup- 
position can  only  be  accepted  if  we  admit  either 

(1)  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Nephilim, — those 
who  existed  before  the  unequal  intercourse,  and  those 
produced  by  it  (Heidegger,  Jlist.  Patr.  xi.),  or 

(2)  by  following  the  Vulgate  rendering,  postquam 
enim  ingressi  sunt,  &c.  But  the  common  I'en- 
dering  seems  to  be  correct,  nor  is  there  much  pro- 
bability in  Aben  Ezra's  explanation,  that  p"nnt{ 
("after  that")  means  bllDn  lUH  (i.e.  "after 
the  deluge"),  and  is  an  allusion  to  the  Anakims. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Nephilim  then,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  earliest  Nephilim,  is  not  recorded  in 
Sci'ipture,  and  the  name  itself  is  so  mysterious 
that  we  are  lost  in  conjecture  respecting  them. 

2.  The  sons  of  the  marriages  mentioned  in  Gen. 
vi.  1-4,  are  called  Gibborim  (D'"133,  from  "133  ^ 
to  be  strong),  a  general  name  meaning  powerful 
(u^piffTal  Koi  TvaVTOS  inrepoTTTal  Ka\ov,  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  3,  §1  ;  yris  iraiSes  rov  yovy  iK^i^dffav- 
TEs  ToS  Xoyl^Mai  k.t.\.,  Philo  de  Gigant.  p. 
270;  comp.  Is.  iii.  2,  xlix.  24;  Ez.  xxxii.  21). 
They  were  not  necessarily  giants  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  (Theodoret,  Quaest.  48).  Yet,  as 
was  natural,  these  powerful  chiefs  were  almost 
universally  represented  as  men  of  exti-aordinaiy 
stature.  The  LXX.  render  the  word  yiyavTss, 
and  call  Nimrod  a  7^70$  icvvriyhs  (1  Chr.  i.  10) ; 
Augustine  calls  them  Staturosi  (de  Civ.  Dei, 
XT.  4) ;  Chrysostom  fipaes  eu^uiiKeis,  Theodoret 
■nafufieysBe'Is  (comp.  Bar.  iii.  26,  fiifieyfBeis, 
iTTifTTd/jLevot  TrSKefj-ov). 

But  who  were  the  parents  of  these  giants  ;  who 
are  "the  sons  of  God"  (D^ni^Xn  \33)  ?  The  opi- 
nions^ are  various,  (1.)  Men  of  power  (viol  Swacr- 
TivivTav,  Symm.  Hieron.  Quaest.  Ileb.  ad  loc.  ; 
N^^IST  »33,  Onk. ;  n^JD^C  133-,  Snmar. ;  so  too 
Selden,  Vorst.   &c.),  (comp.   Ps.  ii.  7,   Ixxxii.  6, 
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Ixxxix.  27  ;  Mic.  v.  5,  &c.).  The  expvessron  will 
then  exactly  resemble  Homer's  Aioyevtis  ^aat- 
A^6S,  and  the  Chinese  Tidn-tseti,  "  son  of  heaven," 
as  a  title  of  the  Emperor  (Gesen.  s.  v.  ]2).  But 
why  should  the  union  of  the  high-born  and  low- 
born produce  offspring  unusual  for  their  size  and 
strength?  (2.)  Men  with  great  gifts,  "in  the 
image  of  God"  (Kitter,  Schumann)  ;  (3.)  Cainites 
arrogantly  assuming  the  title  (Paulus);  or  (4.)  the 
pious  Sethites  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  26  ;  Maimon.  Mor. 
Neboch.  i.  14 ;  Suid.  s.  e».  2^fl  and  /uaiyaiiias  ; 
Cedren,  Hist.  Comp.  p.  10  ;  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv. ' 
23 ;  Chrysost.  Horn.  22,  in  Gen. ;  Theod.  in  Gen. 
Quaest.  47  ;  Cyril,  c.  Jul.  ix.,  &c.).  A  host  of 
modem  commentators  catch  at  this  explanation,  but 
Gen.  iv.  26  has  probably  no  connexion  with  the 
subject.  Other  texts  quoted  in  favour  of  the  view 
are  Dent.  xiv.  1,  2  ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  15  ;  Prov.  xiv.  26  ; 
Hos.  i.  10;  Rom.  viii.  14,  &c.  Still  the  mere 
antithesis  in  the  verse,  as  well  as  other  considera- 
tions, tend  strongly  against  this  gloss,  which  indeed 
is  built  on  a  foregone  conclusion.  Compare  how- 
ev,er  the  Indian  notion  of  the  two  races  of  men 
Suras  and  Asuras  (children  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
moon,  Nork,  Bramm.  und  Bahb.  p.  204,  sq.),  and 
the  Persian  belief  in  the  marriage  of  Djemshid 
with  the  sister  of  a  dev,  whence  sprang  black  and 
impious  men  (Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  175).  5.  Wor- 
shippers of  false  gods  (TraTSes  rSiv  deojy,  Aqu.) 
making  '33  =  "  servants"  (comp.  Dent.  xiv.  1; 
Prov.  xiv.'  26;  Ex.  xxxii.  1 ;  Deut.  iv.  28,  &c.). 
This  view  is  ably  supported  in  Genesis  of  Earth 
and  Man,  pp.  39,  sq.  (6.)  De^-ils,  such  as  the 
Incubi  and  Siiccubi.  Such  was  the  belief  of  the 
Cabbalists  (Valesius,  de  S.  Philosoph.  cap.  8). 
That  these  beings  can  have  intercourse  with  women 
St.  Augustine  declares  it  would  be  folly  to  doubt, 
and  it  was  the  univei-sal  belief  in  the  East.  Mo- 
hammed makes  one  of  the  ancestoi-s  of  Balkis  Queen 
of  Sheba  a  demon,  and  Damir  says  he  had  heard  a 
Mohammedan  doctor  openly  boast  of  having  married 
in  succession  four  demon  wives  (Bochai-t,  Hieroz. 
i.  p.  747).  Indeed  the  belief  still  easts  (Lane's 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  ch.  x.  ad  in.).  (7.)  Closely  allied  to 
this  is  the  oldest  opinion,  that  they  were  angels 
(&yye\oi  rov  ®eov,  LXX.,  for  such  was  the  old 
reading,  not  vtol,  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23  ;  so'  too 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §1 ;  Phil.  *  Gig.  ii.  358 ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iii.  7,  §69.;  Snip.  Sever.  Hist.  Script, 
in  Orthod.  1.  i.  &c. ;  comp.  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1 ;  Ps. 
xxix.  1,  Job  iv.  18).  The  rare  expression  "sons 
of  God"  certainly  means  angels  in  Job  xxxs'iii.  7, 
i,  6,  ii.  1,  and  that  such  is  the  meaning'  in  Gen. 
vi.  4  also,  was  the  most  prevalent  opinion  both  in 
the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  Church. 

It  was  probably  this  very  ancient  view  which 
gave  rise  to  the  spurious  book  of  Enoch,  and  the 
notion  quoted  fi'om  it  by  St.  Jude  (6),  and  alluded 
to  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  4  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  10, 
Tert.  de  Virg.  Vel.  .7).  According  to  this  book 
certain  angels,  sent  by  God  to  guard  the  earth 
(^Eyp^yopoi,  (pvKaKes),  were  peiverted  by  the 
beauty  of  women,  "  went  after  strange  flesh," 
taught  sorcery,  finei'y  (lumina  lapillorum,  circulos 
ex  uiirc,  Tert.,  &c.),  and  being  banished  from  hea- 
ven had  sons  3000  cubits  high,  thus  originating  a 
celestial  and  ten'estrial  race  of  demons  —  "  Unde 
modo  vagi  subvertunt  coi-pora  multa  "  (Commodiani 
Instruct.  III.  Cultus  Daemonum)  i.  e.  they  are 
still  the  source  of  epilepsy,  &c.  Various  n:anes  wei'e 
given  at  a  later  time  to  these  monsters.    Their  chief 
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was  [^euiMis,  and  of  their  number  were  Machsael, 
Aza,  ii'chemchozai,  and  (the  wickedest  of  them)  a 
goat-like  demon  Azael  (comp.  Azazel,  Lev.  xvi.  8, 
and  for  the  very  curious  questions  connected  with 
this  name,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  p.  652,  sq.  ; 
Rab.  Eliezer,  cap.  23,  Bereshith  Rob.  ad  Gen.  vi.  2 ; 
Sennert,.  de  Gigantibiis,  iii. 

Against  this  notion  (which  Havemick  calls  "  the 
silliest  whim  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics  and  Cab- 
balistic Rabbis")  Heidegger  {Hist.  Pair.  I.  c.) 
quotes  Matt.  xsii.  30  ;  Luke  xxiv.  39,  and  similar 
testimonies.  Philastrius  (Adv.  Haeres.  cap.  108) 
charactei'ises  it  as  a  heresy,  and  Chiysostom  [Horn. 
22)  even  calls  it  ri  p\da-(jnifj.a  iKitvo.  Yet  Jude  is 
ex-plicit,  and  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  can 
be,  as  what  was  believed.  The  fathers  almost  unani- 
mously accepted  these  fables,  and  TertuUian  argues 
warmly  (partly  on  expedient  grounds  !)  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  angels 
were  called  'Eypiiyopoi,  a  word  used  by  Aquil. 
and  Symm.  to  render  the  Chaldee  "V^  (Dan.  iv. 
13,  sq.;  Vulg.  Vigil ;  LXX.  iip ;  Lex  Cyrilli, 
&yyeKoi  ^  iypuirmt;  Fabiic.  Cod.  Psevdepigr. 
V.  T.  p.  180)  and  therefore  used,  as  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  of  good  guardian  angels,  and  applied  espe- 
cially to  archangels  in  the  Syriac  liturgies  (of. 
"IDB*,  Is.  xxi.  11),  but  more  often  of  evil  angels 
(Castelli,  Juex.  Syr.  p.  649 ;  Scalig.  ad  Buseb. 
C/iron.  p.  403  ;  Gcsen.  s.  ».  I'V).  The  story  of 
the  Egi-egori  is  given  at  length  in  Tert.  de  Cult. 
Fem.i.  2,  ii.  10;  Commodianus,  Instruct,  iii.; 
Lactant. 'Z)ro.  Znst.  ii.  14;  Testam.  Pairiarc.  c. 
v.,  &c.  Every  one  will,  remember  the  allusions 
to  the  same  interpretation  in  Milton,  Par.  Reg. 
ii.  179— 

*'  Before  the  Flood,  tliou  witli  thy  lusty  crew. 
False-titled  sons  of  God,  roaming  the  earth. 
Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men. 
And  coupled  with  them,  and  hegat  a  race." 

The  use  made  of  the  legend  in  some  modern  poems 
cannot  sufficiently  be  reprobated. 

We  need  hardly  say  how  closely  allied  this  is  to 
the  Greek  legends  which  connected  the  &ypia  <pv\a 
yiyivrwv  with  the  gods  (Horn.  Od.  vii.  205  ; 
Pausan.  viii.  29),  and  made  Salfioves  sons  of  the 
gods  {Vla-t.  Apolog .  fiiiiBeoi;  Cratyl.  §32).  Indeed 
the  whole  heathen  tradition  resembles  the  one  before 
us  (Cumberland's  (Saiic/iom'atto,  p.  24;  Hom.  Od. 
xi.  306,  sq. ;  Hes.  Theog.  185,  0pp.  et  D.  144  ; 
Plat.  Rep.  ii.  §17,  604,  E. ;  de  Legg.  iii.  §16, 
805  A. ;  Ov.  Metam,  i.  151 ;  Luc.  iv.  593  ;  Lucian, 
de  Dea  Syr.,  &c. ;  cf.  Grot,  de  Ver.  i.  6)  ;  and 
the  Greek  translatoi's  of  the  Bible  make  the  resem- 
blance still  more  close  by  introducing  such  words 
as  Beofiaxoi,  ytjyejfeh,  and  even  Ttraves,  to  which 
last  Josephus  {l.  c)  expressly  compares  the  giants 
of  Genesis  (LXX.  Prov.  ii.  18  ;  Ps.  xlviii.  2  ; 
2  Sam.  V,  18  ;  Judith  xvi.  5).  The  fate  too  of 
these  demon-chiefs  is  identical  with  that  of  heathen 
story  (Job  xxvi.  5 ;  Sir.  xvi.  7  ;  Bar.  iii.  26-28  ; 
Wisd.  xiv.  6  ;  3  Mace.  ii.  4  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19). 

These  legends  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tortions of  the  Biblical  narrative,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  and  embellished  by  the  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion of  eastern  nations.  The  belief  of  the  Jews  in 
later  times  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  Asmodeus  in  the  book  of  Tohit.  It  is  deeply 
instructive  to  observe  how  wide  and  marked  a  con- 
trast there  is  between  the  incidental  allusion  of  the 
sacred   narrative    (Gen.   vi.  4),    and   the    minute 
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frivolities  or  pi-urient  follies  which  degrade  the 
heathen  mythology,  and  repeatedly  appear  in  the 
groundless  imaginings  of  the  Rabbinic  interpreters. 
If  there  were  fallen  angels  whose  lawless  desires 
gave  birth  to  a  monstrous  progeny,  both  they  and 
their  intolerable  offspring  were  destroyed  by  the 
deluge,  which  was  the  retribution  on  their  wicked- 
ness, and  they  have  no  existence  in  the  baptised 
and  renovated  earth. 

Before  passing  to.  the  other  giant-races  we  may 
observe  that  all  nations  have  had  a  dim  fancy  that 
the  aborigines  who  pi'eceded  them,  and  the  earliest 
men  generally  were  of  immense  stature.  Berosus 
says  that  the  ten  antediluvian  kings  of  Chaldea 
were  giants,  and  we  find  in  all  monkish  historian.s 
a  similar  statement  about  the  earliest  possessors  of 
Britain  (comp.  Hom.  Od.  x.  119;  Aug.  de  Civ. 
Dei,  XV.  9;  Plin.  vii.  16;  VaiT.  ap.  Aul.  Sell.  iii. 
10  ;  Jer.  on  Matt,  xxvii.).  The  great  size  decreased 
gradually  after  the  deluge  (2  Esdr.  v.  52-55).  That 
we  are  dwarfs  compared  to  oui'  ancestors  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets 
(II.  V.  302  seqq.  ;  Lucret.  ii.  1151;  Virg.  Aen.  xii. 
900 ; '  Juv.  XV.  69),  although  it  is  now  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty  from  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
reacliing  back  to  the- very  earliest  times,  that  in  old 
days  men  were  no  taller  than  ourselves.  On  the 
origin  of  the  mistaken  supposition  there  are  curious 
passages  in  Natalis  Comes  (Mytholog.  vi.  21),  and 
Macrobius  (Saturn,  i.  20). 

The  next  race  of  giants  which  we  find  mentioned 
in  Scriptm-e  is 

3.  The  Rephaim,  a  name  which  frequently 
occurs,  and  in  some  remarkable  passages.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them  is  the  record  of  their 
defeat  by  Chedorlaomer  and  some  allied  kings  at 
Ashteroth  Karnaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  They  are  again 
mentioned  (Gen.  xv.  20),  their  dispersion  recorded 
(Deut.  ii.  10,  20),  and  Og  the  giant  king  of  Bashan 
said  to  be  "  the  only  remnant  of  them  "  (Deut.  iii. 
11 ;  Jos.  xii.  4,  .■siii.  12,  xvii.  15)  Extii-pated  how- 
ever fiom  the  east  of  Palestine,  they  long  found 
a  home  in  the  west,  and  in  connexion  'with  the 
Philistines,  under  whose  protection  the  small  rem- 
nant of  them  may  have  lived,  they  still  employed 
their  aims  against  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18, 
sq. ;  1  Chr.  xx.  4).  In  the  latter  passage  there 
seems  however  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
Rephaim,  and  the  sons  of  a  particular  giant  of  Gath, 
named  Kapha.  Such  a  name  may  have  been  con- 
jectured as  that  of  a  founder  of  the  race,  like  the 
names  Ion,  Donis,  Teut,  &c.  (Boettcher,  de  Inferis, 
p.  96,  n. ;  Rapha  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name, 
1  Chr.  vii.  25,  viii.  2,  37).  It  is  probable  that 
they  had  possessed  districts  west  of  the  Jordan  in 
early  times  since  the  "  Valley  of  Rephaim  "  {xoiKki 
Twy  Ti-rdvav,  2  Sam.  v.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15  ;  Is. 
xvii.  5  ;  k.  'rii>v  yiydvTtov,  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §1), 
a  rich  valley  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  derived  its  name 
from  them. 

That  they  were  not  Canaanites  is  dear  from 
there  being  no  allusion  to  them  in  Gen.  x.  15-19. 
They  were  probably  one  of  those  aboriginal  people, 
to  whose  existence  the  traditions  of  many  nations 
testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy  the  Bible  gives  us 
no  information.  The  few  names  recorded  have, 
as  Evijald  remarks,  a  Semitic  aspect  {Geschich.  des 
Volkes  Isr.  i.  311),  but  fi'om  the  hatred  existing 
between  them  and  both  the  Canaanites  and  He- 
brews, some  suppose  them  to  be  Japhethites,  "  who 
comprised  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts 
and  islands"  (Kalisch  on  Gen.  p.  351). 
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D^XBT  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  versions  very  var 
riously  (^Vcupaeifx,  ylyavres,  yr^yeuels,  6e6fiaxoi, 
Tirapes,  and  lorpol,  Vulg.  Medici ;  LXX.  Ps/ 
Ixxxvii.  10  ;  Is.  xxvi.  14,  where  it  is  confased  with 
D^NQT ;  cf.  Gen.  1.  2,  and  sometimes  ve/cpol,  redvTj' 
K6TeSj  especially  in  the  later  versions).  In  A.  V.  the 
words  used  for  it  are  "  Rephaim,"  "  giants,"  and 
"  the  dead."  That  it  has  the  latter  meaning  in  many 
passages  is  certain  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10 ;  Prov.  ii.  18,  ix. 
18,  ixi.  16;  Is.  xxvi.  19,  14).  The  question  arises, 
how  are  these  meanings  to  be  reconciled?  Gesenius 
gives  no  derivation  for  the  national  name,  and  de- 
rives "1  =  mortui,  from  KQ1,  sanavit,  and  the 
proper  name  Kapha  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying 
"  tall,"  thus  seeming  to  sever  all  connexion  between 
themeaningsof  the  word,  which  is  surely  most  un- 
likely. Masius,  Simonis,  &c.,  suppose  the  second 
meaning  to  come  from  the  fact  that  both  spectres 
and  giants  strike  teiTor  (accepting  the  derivation 
from  nSI,- remisit,  "  unstrung  with  fear,"  R.  Be- 
chai  on  Deut,  ii.) ;  Vitringa  and  Hiller  from  the 
notion  of  lerigth  involved  in  stretching  out  a  corpse, 
or  from  the  fancy  that  spirits  appear  in  more  than 
human  size  (Hiller,  Syntagm.  Hermen.  p.  205;  Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  772,  &c.).  J.  D.  Michaelis  {ad  Lw)th  s. 
poes.  p.  466)endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Rephaims, 
&c.,  were  Troglodytes,  and  that  hence  they  came  to 
be  identified  with  the  dead.  Passing  over  other  con- 
jectures, Bbttcher  sees  in  NQ^  and  HQ*!  a  double 
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root,  and  thinks  that  the  giants  were  called  D'KS*1 
(lanrjuefacti)  by  an  euphemism;  and  that  the 
dead  were  so  called  by  a  title  which  will  thas  ex- 
actly parallel  the  Greek  Ka'fiSyres,  K€Kfn]K6T€s 
(comp.  Buttmann,  Lexil.  ii.  237,  sq.).  His  argu- 
ments are  too  elaborate  to  quote,  but  see  Bottcher, 
pp.  94-100.  An  attentive  consideration  seems  to 
leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  dead  were 
called  Rephaim  (as  Gesenius  also  hints)  from  some 
notion  of  Scheol  being  the  residence  of  the  fallen 
spirits  or  .buried  giants.  The  passages  which  seem 
most  strongly  to  prove  this  are  Prov.  xxi.  16 
(where  obviously  something  more  than  mere  phy- 
sical death  is  meant,  since  ^Ijat  is  the  common  lot 
of  all) ;  Is.  xxvi.  14,  19,  which  are  difficult  to 
explain  without  some  such  supposition  ;  Is.  xiv.  9, 
where  the  word  n-IDV  (ol  &p^ayT€s  ttjs  yrjs, 
LXX.)  if  taken  in  its  literal  meaning  of  fjoatSt 
may  mean  evil  spirits  represented  in  that  form 
(cf.  Lev.  xvii.  7) ;  and  especially  Job  xxvi.  5,  6. 
"Behold  the  gyantes  (A.  V.  'dea^J  things*^ 
grown  under  the  waters "  (Douay  vei*sion),  where 
there  seems  to  be  clear  allusion  to  some  subaqueous 
prison  of  rebellious  spirits  like  that  in  which  ^ac- 
cording to  the  Hindoo  legend)  Wischnu  the  water- 
god  confines  a  race  of  giants  (tf.  irvKdoxos,  as  a 
title  of  Xeptune,  Hes.  Tfieog.  732  ;  Nork,  Brarru- 
min.  uivJ  liahh.  p.  319,  ^\.)     [Go  ;  Goliath.] 

Branches  of  this  gi-eat  unknown  i>eople  were 
called  Emim,  Anakim,  and  TAmm. 

4.  Emim  CD^D'-K,  LXX.  'O^tfiiy,  *lfifm7oL), 
smitten  by  Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim 
TGen.  xlv.  5),  and  occupying  the  country  after- 
wards held  by  the  Moabites  (Deut.  ii.  lOj,  who 
gave  them  the  name  D'O^N,  "  t'-rrors."  The'word 
rendered  "  tall "  may  perhaps  be  merely  "  haughty  " 
(J.(Tx(>ovris).     [K.MIM.] 

5.  AXAKIM  ^■C^plVj.  The  imbecile  teiTor  of 
the  '^pifrs  exaggerated  their  piopojtions  into  som^- 
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thing  superhuman  (Num.  xiil.  28,  33),  and  their 
name  became  proverbial  (Deut.  ii.  10,  ix.  2J. 
[Anakim.] 

6.  ZuziM  (D^T-IT)^  whose  x'^ncipal  town  was 
Ham  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  who  lived  between  the 
Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  being  a  northern  tribe  of 
Rephaim.  The  Ammonites,  who  defeated  them, 
called  them  D''DJpr  (Deut.  ii.  20,  sq.  which  is 
however  probably  an  early  gloss). 

We  have  now  examined  the  main  names  applied 
to  giant^races  in  the  Bible,  but  except  in  the  case 
ofthe  two  first  (Nephilim  and  Gibborim)  there  is 
no  necessity  to  suppose  that  there  was  ai/ything 
veiy  remarkable  in  the  size  of  these  nations,  beyond 
the  general  fact  of  their  being  finely  proportioned. 
Nothing  can  be  built  on  the  exaggeration  of  the 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  33),  and  Og,  Goliath,  IshW-benob, 
&c.  (see  under  the  names  themselves),  are  obviou&ly 
mentioned  as  exceptional  cases.  The  Jews  how- 
ever (misled  by  supposed  relics)  thought  othenviw 
(Joseph.  Ant.  v,  2,  ^'rf). 

No  one  has  yet  proved  by  experience  the  jjossi- 
bility  of  giant  races,  materially  exceeding  in  size 
the  average  height  of  man.  There  is  no  great  va- 
riation in  the  ordinary  standard.  The  most  stunted 
tribes  of  Esquimaux  are  at  least  four  feet  high,  and 
the  tallest  rac^  of  America  {e.  g.  the  Guayaquili.sts 
and  people  of  I'araguay)  do  not  exceed  six  feet 
and  a  half  It  was  long  thought  that  the  Pata^o- 
nians  were  men  of  enormous  stature,  and  the  as- 
sertions of  the  old  voyagers  on  the  point  were  jx>- 
sitive.  For  instance  Pigafetta  {Voya/je  liourui  the 
World,  Pinkerton,  xi.  314)  mentions  an  individual 
Patagonian  so  tall,  that  'they  "  hardly  reached  to 
his  waist.'*  Similar  exaggerations  are  found  in  the 
Voyages  of  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  C'^ok,  and 
Forster ;  but  it  is  now  a  matter  of  certainty  from 
the  recent  visits  to  Patagonia  (by  Winter,  C'apt, 
Snow,  &c.),  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  extra^ir- 
dinary  in  their  size. 

The  general  belief  (until  very  recent  times)  in 
the  existence  of  fabulously  enormous  men,  arose 
from  fancied  giant-graves  (see  De  la  \'alle's  Travels 
in  Persm,  ii.  89),  and  above  all  from  the  discovery 
of  huge  bones,  which  were  taken  for  those  of  men, 
in  days  when  comparative  anatomy  was  unknown. 
Even  the  ancient  Jews  were  thus  misled  (Josf.-ph. 
Ant.  V.  2,  §3).  Augustin  ajipeals  triumphantly 
to  this  argument,  and  mentions  a  molar  t^xjth 
which  he  ha^l  seen  at  Utica  a  hundred  tim'^s  larger 
than  ordinary  teeth  (De  C'ic.  Dei,  xv.  9;.  No 
doubt  it  once  belonged  to  an  eh-phant.  Viv^s,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  plac",  mention.^*  a  tooth  as 
big  as  a  fist  which  was  shown  at  St.  C'hri>t'jpher's. 
In  fact  this  source  of  delusion  has  only  very  re- 
cently been  dispelled  (Sennert  de  Gigant.  j^assim, 
Martin's  West.  Igtands  in  Pinkerton,  ii.  691). 
Most  bones,  which  have  been  exhibite*!,  have  turned 
out  to  belong  to  whales  or  elephants,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  veiif^bra  of  a  supjK^-^-d  giant,  exa- 
minol  hy  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  <'):vrordshire. 

On  the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  mon* 

strosity  arc  sufficiently  att'^t'^l  to  prov^  that  beings 

like  Goliath  and  his  kinsmen  may  liave  exi.st^yl.  <  'f>- 

I  lumella  {R.  Ji.  iii.  8,  §2)  menti'ons  Navius  Pollio 

i  as  one,  and  Pliny  says  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius 

I  Caesar  there  was  an  Arab  named  (^Jabbaras,  nearlv 

j  ten  f(*-t  high,  and  that  e\'en  he  was  not  so  tall  as 

Pubio   and   S'-oundilia  in  the  r<rign  of  Augustus, 

I  whose  bodies  were  pn-r-w^-rv'?'!  (vii.  16).     .Tos<iphu^ 

tells  us  tliit,  among  other  hosta-'L-^,  Artabana-!»^nt 
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to  Tiberius  a  certain  Eleazai-,  a  Jew,  sm-named  "  the  I  nexion  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (Is.  x.  31),  and 


Giant,"  seven  cubits  iu  heiglit  {Ant.  xviii.  4,  §5), 
Nor  aie  well-authenticated  instances  wanting  in 
modeni  times.  O'Brien,  whose  slteleton  is  preseiTed 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Coll.  of  Surgeons,  must  have 
been  8  feet  high,  but  his  unnatural  height  made 
him  weakly.  On  the  other  hand  the  blacksmith 
Parsons,  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  was  7  feet  2  inches 
high,  and  also  remarkable  for  his  strength  (Fuller's 
Worthies,  Staffordshire). 

For  information  on  the  various  subjects  touched 
upon  in  this  Ai-ticle,  besides  minor  authorities 
quoted  in  it,  see  Grot,  de  Yeritat.  i.  IS;  Nork, 
Brammin.  und  Rahh.  210  ad  f. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  i. 
pp.  305-312;  Winer,  s.v.  Siesen,  &c. ;  Gesen. 
s.  V.  D^XDT  ;  EosenrauUer,  Kalisch  et  Comment,  ad 
loca  cit. ;  Roseam.  AlterthumsJt.  ii. ;  Boettcher, 
de  Inferis,  p.  95,  sq. ;  Heidegger,  Bist.  Patr.  .xi. ; 
Haveniick's  Introd.  to  Pentat.  p.  345,  sq. ; 
HoiTje's  Introd.  i.  148  ;  Faber's  Bampt.  Lect.  iii. 
7  ;  Maitland's  Eruvin ;  Orig.  of  Pagan  Idol.  i. 
217,  in  Maitland's  False  Worship,  1-67;  Pritch- 
ard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  v.  489,  seq.  ;  Hamilton 
on  the  Pentat.  189-201 ;  Papers  on  the  Rephaim 
by  Miss  F.  Corbaux,  Journ.  of  Sacr.  Lit.  1851. 
There  are  also  monographs  by  Cassanion,  Sangntelli, 
and  Sennert  ;  we  have  only  met  with  the  latter 
{Dissert.  Hist.  Phil,  de  Gigantibus,  Vittemb. 
1663) ;  it  is  interesting  and  learned,  but  extraor- 
dinarily credulous.  [F.  W.  F.] 

GIB'BAK(13J;  roiSe'p;  ffeiiar),  Bene-Gibbar, 
to  the  number  of  ninety-five,  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  20).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  Neb.  vii.  the  name  is  given  as  GlIiEON. 

GIB'BETHON  (pn3J  ;  Bey^eiiy,  TedeUv, 
Alex.  ra/Safltui',  Tafieedv;  Gabat/um),  a  town  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  after- 
wai-ds  given  with  its  "  suburbs "  to-  the  Koha- 
thite  Levites  (xxi.  23).  Being,  like  most  of 
the  towns  of  Dan,  either  in  or  close  to  the  Phi- 
listines' country,  it  was  no  doubt  soon  taken  pos- 
session of  by  them  ;  at  any  rate  they  held  it  in  the 
early  days  of  the  monarchy  of  Igrael,  when  king 
Nadab  "  and  all  Israel,"  and  after  him  Omri,  be- 
sieged it  (1  K.  XV.  27,  xvi.  17).  What  were  the 
special  advantages  of  situation  or  otherwise  wliich 
rendered  it  so  desii-able  as  a  possession  for  Israel 
are  not  apparent.  In  the  Onomasticon  (Gabathon) 
it  is  quoted  as  a  small  village  {ttoKIxvv)  called 
Gabe,  in  the  17th  mile  from  Caesarea,  This  would 
place  it  nearly  due  west  of  Samaria,  and  about  the 
same  distance  therefrom.  No  name  at  all  resembling 
it  has,  however,  been  discovered  in  that  direction. 

GIB'EA  (W35  ;  TatPdX,  Alex,  raifiad  ;  Ga- 
bad).  Sheva,  "the  father  of  Macbenah,"  and 
"  father  of  Gibea,"  is  mentioned  with  other  names 
unmistakeably  those  of  places  and  not  persons, 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49, 
comp.  42).  This  would  seem  to  point  out  Gibea 
(which  in  some  Hebrew  MSS.  is  Gibeah ;  see  Bur- 
rington,  i.  216)  as  the  city  Gibeah  in  Judah. 
The  mention  of  Madmannah  (49,  comp.  Josh.  xv. 
31),  as  well  as  of  Ziph  (42)  and  Maon  (45),  seems 
to  carry  us  to  a  locality  considerably  south  of 
Hebron.  [Gibeah,  1.]  On  the  other  hand  Mad- 
mannah recalls  Madmenah,  a  town  named  in  con- 


therefore  lying  somewhere  north  of  Jerusalem, 

GIB'EAH  (njJ33,  derived  according  to  Gesenius 
(Thes.  259,  260)  from  a  root,  V3JI,  signifying  to  be 
round  or  humped ;  comp.  the  Latin  gibbus,  Eng. 
gibbous ;' the  Arabic  \x^^,  jebel,  a  mountain,  and 

the  German  gipfet).  A  word  employed  in  the 
Bible  to  denote  a  "hill" — that  is  an  emi- 
nence of  less  considerable  height  and  extent  than 
a  "mountain,"  the  term  for  which  is  in,  Mr. 
For  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms,  see 
Ps.  cxlviii.  9  ;  Prov.  viii.  25  ;  Is.  ii.  2,  xl.  4,  &c. 
In  the  historical  books  gibeah  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  bald  rounded  hills  of  central  Palestine,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  (Stanley, 
App.  §25).  Like  most  words  of  this  kind  it  gave 
its  name  to  several  towns  and  places  in  Palestine — 
which  would  doubtless  be  genei-ally  on  or  neai-  a  hill. 
They  are 

1.  Gibeah  (ro;8aa;  Gabaa),  a  city  in  the 
mountain-district  of  Judah,  named  with  Maon  and 
the  southern  Cai-mel  (Josh.  xv.  57  ;  and  comp.  1 
Chr.  ii.  49,  &c.).  In  the  Onomasticon  a  village 
named  Gabatha  is  mentioned  as  containing  the 
monument  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet,  and  lying 
twelve  miles  from  Eleutheropolis.  The  direction, 
however,  is  not  stated.  Possibly  it  was  identical 
with  Keila,  which  is  given  as  eastward  from 
Eleutheropolis  (Eusebius  ."iays  seventeen,  Jerome- 
eight  miles)  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned as  containing  the  monument  of  Habakkuk. 
But  neither  of  these  can  be  the  place  intended  in 
Joshua,  since  that  would  appear  to  have  been  to 
the  S.E.  of  Hebron,  near  where  Cai-mel  and  Maon 
are  still  existing.  For  the  same  reason  this  Gibeah 
cannot  be  that  discovered  by  Robinson  as  Jeba'h  in 
the  Wadt/  Musurr,  not  far  west  of  Bethlehem,  and 
ten  miles  north  of  Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  6,  16).  Its 
site  is  therefore  yet  to  seek. 

2.  GiBEATH  (nyaS  ;  ro/Satie,  Alex.  Ta^aAe  ; 
Gabaath).  This  is  enumerated  among  the  last 
group  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  next  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh,  xviii.  28).  It  is  generally  taken  to  be  the 
place  which  afterwards  became  so  notorious  as 
"  Gibeah-of-Benjamin  "  or  "  of-Saul."  But  this,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  was  five  or  six  miles  north  of 
Jei-usalem,  close  to  Gibeon  and  Ramah,  with  which, 
in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  in  ver. 
25.  The  name  being  in  the  "construct  state" — 
Gibeath  and  not  Gibeah — may  it  not  belong  to  the 
following  name  Kiijath  (j.  e,'  Kirjath-jearim,  as 
some  MSS.  actually  read),  and  denote  the  hill 
adjoining  that  town  (see  below.  No.  3)?  The 
obvious  objection  to  this  proposal  is  the  statement 
of  tlie  number  of  this  group  of  towns  as  fourteen, 
but  this  is  not  a  serious  objection,  as  in  these  cata- 
logues disci-epancies  not  unfrequently  occur  between 
the  numbers  of  the  towns,  and  that  stated  as  the 
sum  of  the  enumeration  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  32,  36, 
xix.  6,  &c.).  In  this  very  hst  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Zelah  and  ha-Eleph  are  not  separate 
names,  but  one.  The  lists  of  Joshua,  though  in 
the  main  coeval  with  the  division  of  the  country, 
must  have  been  often  added  to  and  altered  before 
they  became  finally  fixed  as  we  now  possess  them,"^ 
and  the  sanctity  confen-ed  on  the  **  hill  of  Kirjath  " 


^  For  instance,  Beth  mareaboth,  "  house  of  cha- 
riots," and  Hazar  susah,  "village  of  horses"  (Josh. 
xix.  5),  would  seem  to  date  from  the  time  of  Solo- 


mon, when  the  traffic  in  these  articles  began  with 
Egypt. 
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by  the  teroporiuy  sojoura  of  the  Ark  there  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  would  have  secured  its  insertion  among 
the  lists  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe. 

3.  (ny33n  ;  h  T<f  Pow^ ;  in  Gahaa),  the 
place  in  which  the  Ark  remained  from  the  time 
of  its  return  by  the  Philistines  till  its  removal  by 
David  (2 -Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  comp.  1  Sam.  vi'i.  1,  2). 
The  name  has  the  definite  article,  and  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  1  it  is  translated  "  the  hill."   (See  No.  2  above). 

4.  GinEAH-op-BENJAMiN.  Tliis  town  does 
not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin 
in  Josh,  xviii.  (1.)  We  first  encounter  it  in  the 
tragical  story  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine,  when 
it  brought  all  but  extermination  on  the  tribe  (Judg. 
xix.  XX.).  It  was  then  a  "  city  "  (.1*?'^  ^'"*  ^^^ 
usual  open  street  (lilTl)  or  square  (Judg.  xix.  15, 
17,  20),  and  containing  700  "  chosen  men  "  (xx. 
l.'i),  probably  the  same  whose  skill  as  slingers 
is  preserved  in  the  next  verse.  Thanics  to  the 
precision  of  the-  narrative  we  can  gather  some 
general  Imowledge  of  the  position  of  Gibeah.  The 
Levite  and  his  party  left  Bethlehem  in  the 
"  afternoon  " — when  the  day  was  coming  near  tlie 
time  at  which  the  tents  would  be  pitched  for 
evening.  It  was  probably  between  two  and  three 
o'clock.  At  the  ordinary  speed  of  eastern  travellers 
they  would  come  "over  against  Jebus"  in  two 
bout's,  say  by  five  o'clock,  and  tile  same  length 
of  time  would  take  them  an  equal  distance,  or  about 
four  miles,  to  the  north  of  the  city  on  the  Nabhts 
road,  in  the  dii'ection  of  Mount  Ephraim  (xx.  13, 
comp.  1).  liamah  and  Gibeah  both  lay  in  sight  of 
the  road,  Gibeah  apparently  the  nearest ;  and  when 
the  sudden  sunset  of  that  climate,  unaccompanied  by 
more  than  a  very  brief  twihght,  made  further  pro- 
gress impossible,  they  "  turned  aside "  from  the 
beaten  track  to  the  town  where  one  of  the  party  was  to 
meet  a  dreadful  death  (Judg.  xix.  9-15).  Later  indi- 
cations of  the  story  seem  to  show  that  a  little  uortli 
of  the  town  the  main  track  divided  into  two — one,  the 
present  Nahlus  road,  leading  up  to  Bethel,  the  "  house 
of  God,"  and  the  other  taking  to  Gibeah-in-the-field 
(xx.  31),  possibly  the  present  Jeha.  Below  the 
city  px'obably' — ^about  the  base  of  the  hill  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  town — was  the  "  cave  ^  of 
Gibeah,"  in  which  the  liers  in  wait  concealed  them- 
selves until  the  signal  was  given  <=  (xx.  33). 

Dui-iug  this  naiTative  the  name  is  given  simply 
as  "  Gibeah,"  with  a  few  exceptions  ;  at  its  introduc- 
tion it  is  called  "  Gibeah  which  belongeth  to  Benja- 
min "  (xix.  14,  and  so  in  xx.  4).  lu  xx.  10  we  have 
the  expression  '*  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,"  but  here  the 
Hebrew  is  not  Gibeah,  but  Geba — yaJl.  The 
same  fonn  of  the  word  is  found  in  xx.  33,  where 
the  meadows,  or  cave,  "  of  Gibeah,"  should  be 
"  of  Geba." 

In  many  of  the  above  particulars  Gibeah  agrees- 
very  closely  with  Tuleil-el-Fiil,  a  conspicuous  emi- 
nence just  four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem   to  the 


'  mSJD,  A.  V.  "  meadows  of  Gibeah,"  taking  the 
word  as  Maareh  an  open  iield  (Stanley,  App.  §19)  ; 
the   LXX.   transfers    the   Hebrew    word     literally, 

Mapnava/S^ ;  the  Syriao  has  L)^^  =  cave.     The 

Hebrew  word  for  cavo,  M/'arnli,'  differs  from  that 
adopted  in  the  A.  Y.  only  in  the  vowel-points  ;  and 
there  seems  a  certahi  consistency  in  an  ambush  con- 
cealinpr  themselves  in  a  cave,  which  in  an  open  field 
would  be  impoHsiblc. 

•^  Joscphus,  Ant,  v,  2,  §11, 
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right  of  tlie  I'oad.  Two  miles  beyond  it  and  full 
in  view  is  Er-Havij  in  all  probability  the  ancient 
Ramah,  and  between  the  two  the  main  road  divides, 
one  brajich  going  oH"  to  the  right  to  the  village  of 
Jcba,  while  the  other  continues  its  course  upwards 
to  Beitin,  the  modern  representative  of-  Bethel. 
(See  No.  5  below.) 

(2.)  We  next  meet  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  dur- 
ing the  Philistine  wars  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam. 
xin.  xiv.).  It  now  bears  its  full  title.  The  posi- 
tion of  matters  seems  to  have  been  this : — The  Phihs- 
tines  were  in  possession  of  the  village  of  Geba,  the 
present -/fi^jrt  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wndij  Suwcinit. 
In  their  fjont,  across  the  Wady,  which  is  heie 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  divided  by  several  swells 
lower  than  the  side  eminences,  was  Saul  in  the 
town  of  IMichmash,  the  modern  Mukhmas,  and  hold- 
ing also  "  Mount  Bethel,"  that  is,  the  heights  on 
the  north  of  the  great  Wady — Deir  liimdn,  Burka, 
Tell  el-IIiijar,  as  far  as  Beitin  itself  South  of  the 
Philistine  Ciimp,  and  about  three  miles  in  its  rear, 
was  Jonatli.an,  in  Gibeah-of-Beujamin,  with  a  tiiou- 
sand  chosen  warrioi*s  (xiii.  2).  The  first  step  was 
taken  by  Jonathan,  who  drove  out  the  Philistines 
from  Geba,  by  a  feat  of  arms,  which  at  once  pio- 
ciu'ed  him  an  immense  reputation.  But  in  the  mean- 
time it  increased  the  difficulties  of  Israel,  for  the 
Philistines  (hearing  of  theu*  re\'erse)  gathered  in  pro- 
digious strength,  and  advancing  with  an  enonrious 
armament,  pushed  Saul's  little  force  before  them 
out  of  Bethel  and  Michmash,  and  down  the  Eastern 
passes  to  Gilgal,  near  .lericho  in  the  Jordan  valley 
(xiii.  4,  1).  They  then  establi-shed  themselves  at 
Michmash,  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  Saul,  and 
from  thence  sent  out  their  bands  of  plunderers,  North, 
West,  and  East  (17, 18).  But  nothing  could  dislodge 
Jonathan  from  his  main  stronghold  in  the  South.  As 
far  as  we  can  disentangle  the  complexities  of  the  story, 
he  soon  relinquished  Geba,  and  consolidated  his  little 
force  in  Gibeali,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  father, 
with  Samuel  the  prophet,  and  Ahiah  the  priest,  who, 
perhaps  remembering  the  former  fate  of  the  Ark, 
had  brought  down  the  sacred  Ephod''  from  Shiloh. 
These  three  had  made  their  way  up  from  Gilgal, 
with  a  force  sorely  diminished  by  desertion  to  the 
Phihstine  camp  (xiv.  21),  and  flight  (xiii.  7) — a 
mere  remnant  (/cariiAet^uyua)  of  the  people  following 
in  the  rear  of  the  little  band  (LXX.).  Tlien 
occuiTed  the  feat  of  the  hero  and  his  annour-beai'er. 
In  the  stillness  and  dai'kness  of  the  niglit  they  de- 
scended the  hill  of  Gibeah,  crossed  the  intervening 
country  to  the  steep  terraced  slope  of  Jeba,  anil 
threading  the  mazes  of  the  ravine  below  climbed 
the  opposite  hill,  and  discovered  themselves  to  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  just  as  the  day  was 
breaking." 

No  one  had  been  awiu-e  of  their  departure,  but  it 
was  not  long  unknown.  Saul's  watchmen  at  TnUil 
el-Ful  wore  straining  their  eyes  to  cfitch  a  glimi)se 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  position  of  the  foe  ; 


**  1  Sam.  xiv.  3.  In  ver.  18  the  ark  is  said  to 
have  been  at  Gibeah  ;  but  this  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  statement  of  vii.  1,  compared  with 
2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4,  and  1  Chr.  xiii.  3 ;  and  also  to  those 
of  the  LXX.  and  Josepbus  at  this  place.  The  Hebrew 
words  for  ark  and  cphod — inX  and  11DN — are  very 
similar,  and  miiy  have  been  mistaken  for  one  another 
(Kwald,  Geaik,  iii,  46  note;  Stanley,  205). 

"  We  owe  tins  touch  to  Joscphus  :  uirot/iaii'ov'CTTjs 
fiSjj  Ti}9  rjfxepai  (Aul.  vi.  6,  §2). 
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and  as  the  fii'st  rays  of  the  rismg  sun  on  their 
right  broke  over  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  glit- 
tered on  the  rocky  summit  of  Michmiish,  tlieir  prac- 
tised eyes  quickly  discovered  the  unusual  stir  in 
tlie  camp  ;  they  could  see  "  the  multitude  melting 
away,  and  beating  down  one  another."  Through 
the  clear  air,  too,  came,  even  to  that  distance,  the 
unmistakable  sounds  of  the  conflict.  The  muster- 
roll  was  hastily  called  to  discover  the  absentees. 
The  oracle  of  God  was  consulted,  but  so  rapidly  did 
the  tumult  increase  that  Saul's  impatience  would 
not  permit  the  rites  to  be  completed,  and  soon 
he  and  Ahiah  (xiv.  36)  were  rushing  down  from 
Gibeah  at  the  head  of  their  hungry  waniors, 
joined  at  every  step  by  some  of  the  wretched 
Hi^brews  from  their  hiding  places  in  the  clefts  and 
holes  of  the  Benjamite  hills,  eager  for  revenge,  and 
for.  the  recovery  of  the  "  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
calves"  (xiv.  32),  equally  with  the  arms,  of  which 
they  had  been  lately  plundered.  So  quickly  did 
the  news  run  through  the  district  that — if  we 
may  accept  the  statements  of  the  LXX. — by  the 
time  Saul  reached  the  Philistine  camp  his  following 
amounted  to  10,000  men;  on  every  one  of  the 
heights  of  the  country  {fiafxtoff)  the  people  rose 
against  the  hated  invaders,  and  before  the  day  was 
out  there  was  not  a  city  even  of  Mount  Ephraim  to 
which  the  struggle  had  not  spread.  [Jonathan.] 
(3.)  As  "  Gibeah  of  Benjamin"  this  place  is  re- 
ferred to  in  2  Sam.  x"xiii.  29  (comp.  1  Chr.  xi.  31), 
and  as  "  Gibeah"  it  is  mentioned  by  Hosea  (v.  8, 
ix.  9,  X.  9),  but  it  does  not  again  appear  in  the 
history.  It  is,  however,  almost  without  doubt 
identical  with 
,  ■  5.  Gibeah-of-Saul  (>1N^  flVna  ;  the  LXX. 
do  not  recognize  this  name  except  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  6, 
where  they  have  Ta^adiv  SaoiiA,  and  Is.  x.  30,  ir6Kis 
'S,aov\,  elsewhere  simply  Va^ad  or  Va^aQoC).  This  is 
not  mentioned  as  Saul's  city  till  after  his  anointing 
(1  Sam.  x.  26),  when  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
"home"  (Hebr.  "to  his  house,''  as  in  xv.  34)  to 
Gibeah,  *'  to  which,"  adds  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  4,  §6), 
**  he  belonged."  In  the  subsequent  naiTative  the 
town  bears  its  full  name  (xi.'  4),  and  the  king  is 
living  there,  still  following  the  avocations  of  a 
simple  fai-raer,  when  his  relations  *"  of  Jabesfr-Gilead 
beseech  his  help  in  their  danger.  His  Ammonite 
expedition  is  followed '  by  the  first  Philistine  war, 
and  by  various  other  conflicts,  amongst  others  an 
expedition  against  Amalek  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Palestine.  But  he  returns,  as  before,  "  to  his  house  " 
at  Gibeah-of-Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  34).  Again  we 
encounter  it,  when  the  seven  sons  of  the  king  were 
hung  there  as  a  sacrifice  to  turn  away  the  anger  of 
Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xxi,  6  b).  The  name  of  Saul  has 
not  been  found  in  connexion  with  any  place  of  mo- 
dern Palestine,  but  it  existed  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Josephus,  and  an  allusion  of  his  has  fortunately 
given  the  clue  to  the  identification  of  the  town  with 
the  spot  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Tuleilel-Ful. 
Josephus  {B.J.  V.  2,  §1),  describing  Titus's  march 
fromCaesarea  to  Jerusalem,giveshis  route  as  through 
Samaria  to  Gophna,  thence  aday's  march  to  avalley 
'*  called  by  the  Jews  the  Valley  of  Thorns,  near  a 
certain  village  called  Gabathsaoule,  distant  from 
Jerusalem  about  thirty  Stadia,"  i.  e.  just  the  dist- 
ance of  Taleil  el-Ful.     Here  he  was  joined  by  a 
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pal't  of  his  army  from  Emmaus  (Nicopolis),  who. 
would  naturally  come  up  the  road  by  Beth-horon 
and  Gibeon,  the  same  which  still  falls  into  the 
northern  road  close  to  Taleil  el-Fid.  In  both 
these  respects  therefore  the  agreement  is  complete, 
and  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  must  be  taken  as  identical 
with  Gibeah  of  Saul.  The  discovery  is  due  to  Di". 
Robinson  (i.  577-79),  though  it  was  partly  sug- 
gested by  a  writer  in  8tvd.  xmcl  Kritiken. 

This  identification  of  Gibeah,  as  also  that  of 
Geba  with  Jeha,  is  fully  supported  by  Is.  x. 
28-32,  where  we  have  a  specification  of  the  route  of 
Sennacherib  from  the  north  through  the  villages  of 
the  Benjamite  district  to  Jerusalem.  Commencing 
with  Ai,  to  the  east  of  the  present  Beitin^  the 
route  proceeds  by  Mukhmas,  across  the  "  passages  " 
of  the  Wady  Suweinit  to  Jeba  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
and  then  by  er'Ram,  and  Tuleil  el-Ful,  villages 
actually  on  the  present  road,  to  the  heights  north  of 
Jerusalem,  from  which  the  city  is  visible,  Gallim, 
Madmenah,  and  Gebim,  none  of  which  have  been 
yet  identified,  must  have  been,  like  Anathoth 
{Anata),  villages  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
direct  line  of  march.  The  only  break  in  the  chain 
is  Migron,  which  is  here  placed  between  Ai  and 
Michmash,  while  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  2  it  appears  to 
have  been  five  or  six  miles  south,  at  Gibeah.  One 
explanation  that  presents  itself  is,  that  in  that 
uneven  and  rocky  district  the  name  "Migron," 
"  precipice,"  would  very  probably,  like  "  Gibeah," 
be  home  by  more  than  one  town. 

In  1  Sam.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  *'  Gibeah  " 
doubtless  stands  for  G.  of  Saul. 

6.  Gibeah-ix-tiie-Field  {7\iW^  DV^^  ;  Ta- 
.^ah.  iv  oLypcp  ;  Gdbaa),  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  31, 
as  the  place  to  which  one  of  the  "  highways" 
(m?DD)  led  from  Gibeah-of-Benjamin, — "of  which 
one  goeth  up  to  Bethel,  and  one  to  Gibeah-in-the- 
field."  Sacleh,  the  woid  here  rendered  "  field,"  is 
applied  specially  to  cultivated  gi'ouud,  "  as  distin- 
guished fi-om  town,  desert,  or  garden "  (Stanley, 
App.  §15).  Cultivation  was  so  general  throughout 
this  district,  that  the  teim  affords  no  clue  to  the 
situation  of  the  place.  It  is,  however,  remai'kable 
that  the  north  road  fiom  Jerusalem,  shortly  after 
passing  Taleil  el-Ful,  separates  into  two  bitinches, 
one  running  on  to  Beitin  (Bethel),  and  the  other 
diverging  to  the  right  to  Jeba  (Geba).  The  attack 
on  Gibeah  came  from  the  noi-th  (comp.  xx.  18,  19, 
and  26,  in  which  **  the  house  of  God"  is  really 
Bethel),  and  therefore  the  divergence  of  the  roads 
was  north  of  the  town.  In  the  case  of  Gibeah-of- 
Benjamin  we  have  seen  that  the  two  forms  "  Geba" 
and  "  Gibeah"  appear  to  be  convertible,  the  former 
for  the  latter.  If  the  identification  now  proposed 
for  Gibeah-in-the-field  be  correct,  the  case  is  here 
reversed — and  "  Gibeah  "  is  put  for  "  Geba." 

The  "  meadows  of  Gaba  "  (VIJ  ;  A.  V.  Gibeah ; 
Judg.  XX.  33)  have  no  connexion  with  the  "field," 
the  Hebrew  words  being  entirely  different.  As 
stated  above,  the  word  rendered  "  meadows  "  is  pro- 
bably accurately  "  cave."    [Gaba.] 

7.  There  are  several  other  names  compounded  of 
Gibeah,  which  are  given  in  a  translated  foi-m  in  the 
A.  v.,  probably  from  their  appeai'ing  not  to  belong 
to  towns.     These  ai*e: — 


'  This  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
wives  of  400  out  of  the  600  Bcnjainites  who  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Gibeah  canic  from  Jabesh  Gileacl 
(Judg.  xxi.  12). 


e  The  word  in  this  verse  rendered  "hill"  is  not 
gihenh  but  har,  i.  e.  "mountain,"  a  singular  change, 
and  not  quite  intelligible. 
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(1 .)  The  "  hill  of  the  foreskins  "  (Josh.  v.  3),  be- 
tween the  Jordan  and  Jericho ;  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumcision  which  took  place  there,  and 
seems  aftei-waids   to  have  received  the   name   of 

GiLQAL. 

(2.)  The"hillofPhinehas"  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33).  This  may  be  the  Jibia  on  the 
left  of  the  Nahl&s  road,  half-way  between  Bethel 
and  Shiloh;  or  the  Jeha  north  of  Nahlus  (Rob.  ii. 
265  note,  312).  Both  would  be  "in  Mount 
Ephraim,"  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  place,  while  there  is  no  lack  of  the 
name  among  the  villages  of  Central  Palestine. 

.(3.)  The  hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1). 

(4.)  The  hill  of  God— Gibeath-ha-Elohim  (1 
Sam.  X.  5)  ;  one  of  the  places  in  the  route  of  Saul, 
which  is  so  difficult  to  trace.  In  verses  10  and  13, 
it  is  appai'ently  called  "  the  hill,"  and  "  the  high 
place." 

(5.)  The  hill   of  Hachilah  (1    Sam.   xxiii.    19, 
xxvi.  1). 
■  (6.)  The  hill  of  Ammah  (2  Sam.  ii.  24). 

(7.)  The  hill  Gareb  (Jer.  xxxi.  39). 

GIB'EATH,  Josh,  xviii.  28.  [Gibeah,  2.] 
GIBEATHI'TE,  THE  (^nWJn  ;  i  Ta0a- 
BItos'j  Gahaathites),  i.e.  the  native  of  Gibeah 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3);  in  this  case  Shemaah,  or  "  the 
Shemaah,"  father  of  two  Benjamites,  "  Saul's 
brethren,"  who  joined  David, 

GIB'EON  (liV33,  i.  e.  "  belonging  to  a  hill ;" 
TaPaiip,  Joseph.  TaPad  ;  6abaon),  one  of  the  foui'° 
cities  of  the  HivITES,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
made  a  league  with  Joshua  (ix.  3-15),  and  thus 
escaped  the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (comp.  xi.  19). 
It  appeal's,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  to  have  been  the  largest 
of  the  four — ' '  a  great  city,  like  one  of  the  royal 
cities" — laj'ger  than  Ai  (x.  2).  Its  men  too  were 
all  practised  warriors  [Qibborim,  D'^aS).  Gibeon 
lay  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  25), 
and  with  its  "  suburbs  "  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  17),  of  whom  it  became  afterwards  a  prin- 
cipal station.  Occasional  notices  of  its  existence 
occur  in  the  historical  books,  which  are  examined 
more  at  length  below;  and  after  the  captivity 
we  find  the  "  men  of  Gibeon "  retuniing  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  25 :  in  the  list  of  Ezra 
the  name  is  altered  to  Gibbar),  and  assisting 
Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jei-usalem 
(iii.  7).  In  the  post-biblical  times  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  victory  by  the  Jews  over  the  Roman  troops 
under  Cestius  Gallus,  which  offers  in  many  respects 
a  close  parallel  to  that  of  Joshua  over  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Jos.  B.J.  ii.  19,  §7  ;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  212). 

The  situation  of  Gibeon  has  fortunately  been 
recovered  with  as  great  certainty  as  any  ancient 
site  in  Palestine.  The  traveller  who  pui-sues  the 
northern  camel-road  from  Jerusalem,  turning  oif  to 
the  left  at  Tuleil  el-fUl  (Gibeah)  on  that  branch 
of  it  which  leads  westward  to  Jalla,  finds  himself, 
after  crossing  one  or  two  stony  and  barren  ridges, 
in  a  district  of  a  more  open  character.  The  hills 
are  rounder  and  more  isolated  than  those  through 
which  he  has  been  passing,  and  rise  in  well-defined 
mamelons  from  broad  undulating  valleys  of  to- 
lerable extent  and  fertile  soil.  This  is  the  central 
plateau  of  the  country,  the  "  land  of  Benjamin  ;"  and 


•  So  Josh.  ix.  17.    Josciihus  {Aid.  v.  1,  §10)  omits 
Bccroth. 
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these  round  hills  are  the  Gibeahs,  Gebas,  Giboons, 
and  Ramahs,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in 
tlie  records  of  this  district.  Retaining  its  ancient 
name  almost  intact,  El-Jib  stands  on  the  northern- 
most of  a  couple  of  these  mamelons,  just  at  the 
place  where  the  road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two 
branches,  the  one  by  the  lower  level  of  tlie  Wady 
Suleiman,  the  othfr  by  the  heights  of  the  Beth- 
borons,  to  Gimzo,  Lydda,  and  Joppa.  The  road 
passes  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  base 
of  the  hill  of  Hl-Jib.  The  strata  of  the  hills  in 
this  district  lie  much  more  horizontally  than  those 
further  south.  With  the  hills  of  Gibeon  this  is 
peculiarly  the  case,  and  it  imparts  a  remai'kable 
precision  to  their  appearance,  especially  when 
viewed  fi'om  a  height  such  as  the  neighbouring 
eminence  of  Neby  Samwtl.  Tlie  natural  terraces 
are  earned  round  the  hill  like  contour  lines ;  they 
are  all  dotted  thick  with  olives  and  vines,  and  the 
ancient-looking  houses  are  scattered  over  the  flatfish 
summit  of  tlie  mound.  On  the  cast  side  of  the 
liill  is  a  copious  spring  which  issues  in  a  cave  ex- 
cavated in  the  limestone  rock,  so  as  to  fonn  a  large 
reservoir.  In  tlie  trees  farther  down  are  the  remains 
of  a  pool,  or  tank  of  considerable  size,  probably,  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  120  feet  by  100, «.  e.  of  rather  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  lower  pool  at  Hebron.  This 
is  doubtless  the  "  pool  of  Gibeon"  at  which  Abner 
and  Joab  met  together  with  the  troops  of  Ish- 
bosheth  and  David,  and  where  that  shai-p  confliet 
took  place  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Asahel,  and 
led  at  a  later  period  to  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Abner  himself.  Hero  or  at  the  spring  were  the 
"  great  waters  (or  the  many  waters,  CBT  D'D) 
of  Gibeon,"''  at  which  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah 
found  the  traitor  Ishmael  (Jer.  xli.  12).  Round 
this  water  also,  according  to  the  notice  of  Josephus 
{^■rrt  riyi  •jr'qy^  rris  irdheas  oiiK  &Trudey,  Ant.  v. 
1,  §17),  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  were  en- 
camped when  Joshua  burst  upon  them  from  Gilgal. 
The  "  wilderness  of  Gibeon  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  24)— the 
Midbar,  i.  e.  rather  the  waste  pasture-gi'oimds — 
must  have  been  to  the  east,  beyond  the  circle  or 
suburb  of  cultivated  fields,  and  towards  tlie  neigh- 
bouring swells,  which  bear  the  names  of  Jedireh 
and  BtT  Neballah.  Such  is  the  situation  of  (iibeon, 
fulfilling  in  position  every  requirement  of  the  notices 
of  the  Bible,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome.  Its 
distance  from  Jerusalem  by  the  main  road  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  6^  miles  ;  but  there  is  a  more 
direct  road  reducing  it  to  5  miles. 

(1.)  The  name  of  Gibeon  is  most  familiar  to  us  in 
connexion  with  the  artifice  by  which  its  inhabitants 
obtained  their  safety  at  the  hands  of  Joshua,  and 
with  the  memorable  battle  which  ultimately  re- 
sulted therefrom.  This  transaction  is  elsewhere 
examined,  and  therefore  requires  no  fui'thcr  reference 
here.     [Joshua  ;  Betii-iioron.] 

(2.)  We  next  hear  of  it  at  the  encounter  between 
the  men  of  David  and  of  Ishbosheth  under  their 
respective  leaders  Joab  and  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  12-17). 
The  meeting  lias  all  the  air  of  having  been  pre- 
nirililjited  by  both  parties,  unless  we  suppose  that 
Joab  had  heard  of  the  intention  of  the  Benjamites 
to  revisit  from  the  distant  Mahanaira  their  native 
vilIii2;os,  and  liiui  seized  the  opportunity  to  try  his 
stiength  with  Abner.  The  details  of  this  disastrous 
encounter  are  elsewhere  given.  [JoAB.]  The  place 
where  the  struggle  began  received  a  name  from  the 

■*  Hotli  here  and  in  I  K.  iii.  4,  JoHoplius  substitutes 
Hebron  for  Gibeon  (Ant.  x.  0,  §5,  viii.  2,  §1). 
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circumstance,  and  seems  to  have  been  long  jifterwards 
known  as  the  "  field  of  the  strong  men."     [HiSL- 

KATH-IIAZZUinM.] 

(3.)  We  again  meet  with  Gibeon  in  connexion  with 
Joab ;  this  time  as  the  scene  of  the  cruel  and  re- 
volting death  of  Amaaa  by  his  hand  (2  Sam.  xx.  5- 
10).  Joab  was  in  pursuit"  of  the  rebellious  Sheba  the 
son  of  Bichri,  and  his  being  so  far  out  of  the  direct 
north  road  as  Gibeon  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  he  was  making  a  search  for  this  Ben- 
jamite  among  the  towns  of  his  ti'ibe.  The  two  rivals 
met  at  "  the  great  stone  <=  which  is  in  Gibeon" — 
some  old  landmark  now  no  longer  recognizable,  at 
least  not  recognized — and  then  Joab  repeated  the 
treachery  by  which  he  had  murdered  Abner,  but 
with  ciicumstances  of  a  still  more  revolting  cha- 
racter.    [JoAB;  Arms,  p.  110  a.] 

It  is  i"emarkable  that  the  retribution  for  this 
crowning  act  of  perfidy  should  have  overtaken  Joab 
close  to  the  very  spot  on  which  it  had  been  com- 
mitted. For  it  was  to  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon 
(1  K.  ii.  28,  29  ;  comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  39)  that  Joab 
tied  for  sanctuary  when  his  death  was  pronounced 
by  Solomon,  and  it  was  while  clinging  to  the  horns 
of  the  brazen  altar  there  that  he  received  his  death- 
blow from  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (1  K.  ii. 
28,30,  34;andLXX.  29). 

(4.)  Familiar  as  these  events  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  Gibeon  are  to  us,  its  reputation  in  Israel 
was  due  to  a  very  different  circumstance — the  fact 
that  the  tabemacle  of  the  congregation  and  the 
bi-azen  altar  of  burnt-offering  were  for  some  time 
located  on  the  "  high  place  "  attached  to  or  near 
the  town.  We  are  not  informed  whether  this 
"  high  place"  had  any  fame  for  sanctity  before  the 
tabernacle  came  there;  but  if  not,  it  would  have 
probably  been  erected  elsewhere.  We  only  hear  of 
it  in  connexion  with  the  tabernacle,  nor  is  there 
any  indication  of  its  situation  in  regard  to  the  town. 
Professor  Stanley  has  suggested  that  it  was  the  re- 
markable hill  of  Nehy-Samwil,  the  most  prominent 
and  individual  eminence  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  which  the  special  appellation  of  "  the  gi'eat 
high-place"  (1  K.  iii.  4;  \H\1ir\  nDBH)  would 
perfectly  apply.  And  certainly,  if  "great"  is  to 
be  understood  as  refen'ing  to  height  or  size,  there 
is  no  other  hill  which  can  so  justly  claim  the 
distinction  {Sinai  and  Pal.  216).  But  the  word 
has  not  always  that  meaning,  and  may  equally 
imply  eminence  in  other  respects,  e.  g,  superior 
sanctity  to  the  numerous  other  high  places — Bethel, 
Ramah,  Mizpeh,  Gibeah — which  surrounded  it  on 
every  side.  The  main  objection  to  this  identifica- 
tion is  the  distance  of  Neby  SamwU  fi-om  Gibeon — 
more  than  a  mile — and  the  absence  of  any  closer 
connexion  therewith  than  with  any  other  of  the 
neighbouring  places.  The  most  natural  position 
for  the  high  place  of  Gibeon  is  the  twin  mount 
immediately  south  of  El-Jib — so  close  as  to  be  all 
but  a  part  of  the  town,  and  yet  quite  separate  and 
distinct.     The  testimony  of  Epiphanius,  by  which 
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•^  The  Hebrew  preposition  (D^)  almost  implies  that 
they  were  on  or  touching  the  stone. 

**  The  various  stations  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Ark,  from  their  entry  on  the  Promised  Land  to  their 
final  deposition  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  will  be 
examined  under  Tabernacle.  Meantime,  with  re- 
ference to  the  above,  it  may  be  said  that  though  not 
expressly  stated  to,  have  been  at  Nob,  it  may  be  con- 
clusively inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  *'  shew 
bread"  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6).     The  "ephod"  (9)  and  the 


Mr.  Stanley  supports  his  conjecture,  viz.,  that  the 
**  Mount  of  Gabaon  "  was  the  highest  round  Jerusalem 
{Adv.  Ilaereses,  i.  394),  should  be  received  with 
caution,  standing  as  it  does  quite  alone,  and  belong- 
ing to  an  age'which,  though  early,  was  marked  by 
ignorance,  and  by  the  most  improbable  conclusions. 

To  this  high  place,  wherever  situated,  the 
"  tabernacle  of  the  congregation" — the  sacred  tent 
which  had  accompanied  the  children  of  Israel 
through  the  whole  of  their  wanderings — had  been 
transfen-ed  from  its  last  station  at  Nob.^  The 
exact  date  of  the  transfer  is  left  in  uncertainty. 
It  was  either  before  or  at  the  time  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim,  to  the  new 
tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it  on  Mount  Zion, 
that  the  original  tent  was  spread  for  the  last  time 
at  Gibeon.  The  expression  in  2  Chr.  i.  5,  "  the  bi-azen 
altar  he  put  before  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,"  at 
first  sight  appears  to  refer  to  David.  But  the  text  of 
the  passage  is  disputed,  and  the  authorities  are  di- 
vided between  Db*  =  "  he  put,"  and  Dti'^^was 
there."  Whether  king  David  transfeinred  the  taber- 
nacle to  Gibeon  or  not,  he  certainly  appointed  the 
staff  of  priests  to  offer  the  daily  saciiiices  there  on 
the  brazen  altar  of  Moses,  and  to  fulfil  the  other 
requirements  of  the  law  (1  Chr.  xvi.  40),  with  no 
less  a  person  at  their  head,  than  Zadok  the  priest 
(39),  assisted  by  the  famous  musicians  Heman  and 
Jeduthun  (41). 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Solomon's  reign — it 
must  have  been  while  the  remembrance  of  the 
execution  of  Joab  was  still  fresh — was  to  visit 
Gibeon.  The  ceremonial  was  truly  magnificent: 
he  went  up  with  all  the  congi'egation,  the  great 
officers  of  the  state — the  captains ,  of  hundreds 
and  thousands,  the  judges,  the  governors,  and 
the  chief  of  the  fathers  —  and  the  saciifice  con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  burnt-offerings^  (1  K.  iii.  4). 
And  this  glimpse  of  Gibeon  in  all  the  splendour 
of  its  greatest  prosperity — the  smoke  of  the  thou- 
sand animals  rising  fi'om  the  venerable  altar  on  the 
commanding  heiglit  of  "  the  gi-eat  high  place  ** — 
the  clang  of  "  trumpets  and  cymbals  and  musical 
instruments  of  God"  (1  Chr.  xvi.  42)  resounding 
through  the  valleys  far  and  near^is  virtually  the 
last  we  have  of  it.  In  a  few  yeai-s  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  completed,  and  then  the  tabernacle 
was  once  more  taken  down  and  removed. .  Again 
"  all  the  men  of  Israel  assembled  themselves "  to 
king  Solomon,  with  the  "  elders  of  Israel,"  and  the 
priests  and  the  Levites  brought  up  both  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  ark,  and  "  all  the  holy  vessels  that 
were  in  the  tabernacle"  (1  K.  viii.  3;  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  4,  §1),  and  placed  the  venerable  relics  in 
their  new  home,  there  to  remain  until  the  plunder 
of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  introduction 
of  the  name  of  Gibeon  in  1  Chr,  ix.  35,  which 
seems  so  abrupt,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  preceding  verses  of  the  chapter  contain,  as  they 
appear  to  do,  a  list  of  the  staff  attached  to  the 
"Tabernacle   of   the    congregation"    which  was 


expression  "  before   Jehovah"    (6)   prove    nothing 
either  way.    Josephus  throws  no  light  on  it. 

^  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  believe,  with 
Thompson  [TlieLand  and  the Book^  \\.  547),  that  the 
present  Wady .  Suleiman^  i.  e.  "  Solomon's  valley," 
which  commences  on  the  west  side  of  Gibeon,  and 
leads  down  to  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  derived  its  name 
froip  this  visit.  But  the  modern  names  of  places  in 
Palestine  often  spring  from  very  modern  persons  or 
circumstances ;  and,  without  confirmation  or  inves- 
tigation, this  cannot  be  received. 
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erected  there  ;  or  if  these  persons  should  prove  to 
be  the  attendants  on  the  "  new  tent "  which 
David  had  pitched  for  the  ark  on  its  airival  in  the 
city  of  David,  the  transition  to  the  place  where  the 
old  tent  was  still  standing  is  both  natural  and 
easy.  [(!,] 

GIB'EONITES,  THE  (D^yvaJn ;  <"'  ra^Soc- 
viTai ;  Gabaonitae),  the  people  of  Gibeon,  and 
perhaps  also  of  the  three  cities  associated  with 
Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  17) — Hivites;  and  who,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which  they  had  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  were  con- 
demned to  be  perpetual  bondmen,  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for 
the  house  of  God  and  altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix. 
23,  27).  Saul  appears  to  have  broken  this  covenant, 
and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  or  patriotism  to  have 
killed  some  and  devised  a  general  massacre  of  the 
rest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,2,  5).  This  was  expiated  many 
years  after  by  giving  up  seven  men  of  Saul's  de- 
scendants to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hung  them  or 
crucified  them  "  before  Jehovah" — as  a  kind  of  sacri- 
fice— in  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town  (4,  6,  9).  At  this 
time,  or  at  any  rate  at  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  the  narrative,  the  Gibeonites  were  so  identified 
with  Israel,  that  the  historian  is  obliged  to  insert  a 
note  explaining  their  origin  and  their  non-Israelite 
extraction  (xxi.  2).  The  actual  name  "  Gibeonites" 
appears  only  in  this  passage  of  2  Sam.  [Netiiinim.] 

Individual  Gibeonites  named  are  (1)  ISMAIAH, 
one  of  the  Benjamites  who  joined  David  in  his  difll- 
culties  (1  Chr.  xii.  4)  ;  (2)  Melatiah,  one  of  those 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7)  ;  (3)  Hananiah,  the  son  of 
Azur,  a  false  prophet  from  Gibeon,  who  opposed  Jere- 
miah, and  shortly  afterwards  died  (Jer.  xxviii.  1, 
10,  13,  17).  [G.] 

GIB'LITES,  THE  (*'?33n,  i.  e.  singular,  "  the 
Giblite ;"  Ta\ici6  ^vMffTiet/j.,  Alex.  Tafi\i ;  con- 
finia).  The  "  land  of  the  Giblite  "  is  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Lebanon  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
portions  of  the  Promised  Land  remaining  to  be 
conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  The  ancient 
versions,  as  will  be  seen  above,  give  no  help,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Geisal,  which  was  on 
the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes  of 
Lebanon.  The  one  name  is  a  regular  derivative 
from  the  other  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  258  6).  We 
have  here  a  confirmation  of  the  identity  of  the 
Aphek  mentioned  in  this  passage  with  Afka,  which 
was  overlooked  by  the  writer  when  examining  the 
latter  name  [Aphek,  2]  ;  and  the  whole  passive 
is  instructive,  as  showing  how  very  far  the  limits 
of  the  country  designed  tor  the  Israelites  exceeded 
those  which  they  actually  occupied. 

The  Giblites  are  again  named  (though  not  in  the 
A.  V.)  in  1  K.  V.  18  (D^^nSn  ;  Alex,  oi  B(/3\ioi ; 
Biblii)  w  .assisting  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's 
builders  to  prepare  the  trees  and  the  stones  for 
building  the  Temple.  That  they  were  clever  arti- 
ficers is  evident  from  this  passage  (and  comp.  Ez. 
xxvii.  9)  ;  but  why  our  translators  should  have  so 
far  improved  on  tliis  as  to  render  the  word  by 
"  stone-squarers "  is  not  obvious,  Possibly  they 
followed  the  Targum,  which  has  a  word  of  similar 
import  in  this  place.  [G.] 

GIDDAL'TI  ("Pl^'IJ  ;  roSoWoflf,  Alex.  Te- 
ZoXXM"),  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  the  kiun's  seer, 
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and  therefore  a  Kohathite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4; 
comp.  vi.  33) :  his  office  was  with  thirteen  of  his 
brothei's  to  sound  the  hoi-n  in  the  service  of  the 
tabei-nacle  (5,  7).  He  had  also  charge  of  the  22nd 
division  or  course  (29). 

GID'DEL  (b'yiJ ;  TeSS^A.;  Gaddel).  1.  Children 
of  Giddel  {Bene-Giddel)  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  47  ;  Neh.  vii.  49).  In  the  parallel  fists  of 
1  Esdras  the  name  is  corrupted  to  Oatiiua. 

2.  Bene-Giddel  were  also  among  the  "  seiTants 
of  Solomon  "  who  returned  to  Judaea  in  the  same 
caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  56;  Neh.  vn.  58).  In  1  Esdras 
this  is  given  as  Isdael. 

GID'EON  (pyn^,  from  VljI..  "  a  sucker," 
or  better  =  "  a  hewer,"  i.  e.  a  bi'ave  wari'ior  ; 
comp.  Is.  x.  33  ;  Vitiiiiv ;  Gedeon),  a  JVIanassitc, 
youngest  son  of  Joash  of  the  Abiezrites,  an  undistin- 
guished family,  who  lived  at  Ophrah,  a  town  pro- 
bably on  this  side  Jordan  (Judg.  vi.  15),  although  its 
exact  position  is  unknown.  He  was  the  fifth  recorded 
Judge  of  Israel,  and  tor  many  reasons  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  When  we  first  hear  of  him  he  was  grown 
up  and  had  sons  (Judg.  vi.  11,  viii.  20),  and  from 
the  apostrophe  of  the  angel  (vi.  12)  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
war  against  the  roving  bands  of  nomadic  robbers 
who  had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven  years,  and 
whose  countless  multitudes  (compared  to  locusts 
from  their  terrible  devastations,  vi.  5)  annually 
destroyed  all  the  produce  of  Canaan,  except  such 
as  could  be  concealed  in  mountain-fastnesses  (vi.  2). 
It  wa^  probably  during  this  disastrous  period  that 
the  emigration  of  Elimelech  took  place  (Ruth  i. 
1,  2  ;  Jahn's  llebr.  Gomm.  §xxi.).  Some  have 
identified  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Gideon  {^tpiiv- 
Tac/jLa  veavlfTKov  fiopipy,  Jos.  Ant,  v.  6)  with  the 
prophet  mentioned  in  vi.  8,  which  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  legends  about  Malachi  in  Origen 
and  other  commentators.  Paulus  {Bxeg.  Consei-v. 
ii.  190  sq.)  endeavours  to  give  the  nan-ative  a  sub- 
jective colouring,  but  rationalism  is  of  little  value 
in  accounts  like  this.  When  the  angel  appeared, 
Gideon  was  thrashing  wheat  with  a  flail  (Jkotttc, 
LXX.)  in  the  wine-press,  to  conceal  it  from  the 
predatory  tyrants.  After  a  natural  hesitation  he 
accepted  the  commission  of  a  deliverer,  and  learnt 
the  true  chai*acter  of  his  visitant  from  a  miracu- 
lous sign  (vi.  12-23);  and  being  reassured  from 
the  fear  which  first  seized  him  (Ex.  xx.  19  ;  Judg. 
xiii.  22),  built  the  altar  Jehovah-shalom,  which 
existed  when  the  book  of  Judges  was  written  (vi. 
24).  In  a  dream  the  same  night  he  was  ordered 
to  throw  down  the  altar  of  Baal  and  cut  down  the 
Asherah  (A.  V.  "grove")  upon  it  [Asiieuaii], 
with  the  wood  of  which  he  was  to  offer  in  sacrifice 
his  father's  "  second  bullock  of  seven  years  old,"  an 
expression  in  which  some  see  an  allusion  to  the  seven 
years  of  servitude  (vi.  26,  1).  Perhaps  that  parti- 
cular bullock  is  specified  because  it  had  been  reserved, 
by  his  father  to  sacrifice  to  Baal  (Rosenmiiller,  schol. 
ad  loc),  for  Joash  seems  to  have  been  a  priest  of 
that  worship.  Bertheau  can  hardly  be  right  in 
supposing  that  Gideon  was  to  offer  two  bullocks 
{^liicht.  115).  At  any  rate  the  minute  touch  is 
valuable  as  an  indication  of  truth  in  the  story 
(see  Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  498,  and  note).  Gideon,  as- 
sisted by  ten  faithful  servants,  obeyed  the  vision, 
and  next  morning  ran  the  risk  of  being  stoned  ;  but 
Joash  appeased  the  popular  indignation  by  using 
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the  common  argument  tliat  Baal  was  capable  of 
defending  his  own  majesty  (comp.  1  K.  xviii.  27). 
Tliis  circumstance  gave  to  ( iideon  the  surname  of 
hv^y  ("  Let  Baal  plead,"  vi.  32  ;  LXX.  'Upo- 
pdaXJ,  a  standing  instance  of  national  irony,  ex- 
pressive of  Baal's  impotence.  Winer  thinks  that 
this  irony  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  T'V^"''' 
was  a  surname  of  the  Phoenician  Hercules  (comp. 
Movers,  Phoniz.  i.  434).  We  have  similar  cases  of 
contempt  in  the  names  Sychar,  Baal-zebul,  &c. 
(Lighttbot,  Jlor.  Hehr.  ad  Matt.  'xii.  24).  In 
consequence  of  this  name  some  have  identified 
Gideon  with  a  certain  priest  'lep6ii^a\os,  men- 
tioned in  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evang.  i.  10)  as 
having  given  much  accurate  information  to  Sancho- 
niatho  the  Berytian  (Bochart,  Phalerj,  p.  776 ; 
Huetius,  Bern.  Evang.  p.  84;  &c.),  but  this  opinion 
cannot  be  maintained  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  p.  494 ; 
Gesen.  s.  ».).  We  also  find  the  name  in  the  form 
Jerubbesheth  (2  Sam.  xi.  21  ;  comp.  Eshbaal,  1 
Clir.  viii.  33  with  Ishbosheth  2  Sam.  ii.  sq.). 
Ewald  (p.  495,  n.)  biings  forward  several  argu- 
ments against  the  supposed  origin  of  the  name. 

2.  After  this  begins  the  second  act  of  Gideon's 
life.  "  Clothed"  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Judg.  vi.  34 ; 
comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  18 ;  Luke  xxiv.  49),  he  blew  a 
trumpet ;  and,  joined  by  "  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and 
even  the  reluctant  Asher "  (which  tribes  were 
chiefly  endangered  by  the  Midianites),  and  possibly 
also  by  some  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  would 
suffer  from  these  predatoi-y  "  sons  of  the  East "  no 
less  than  the  Israelites  themselves,  he  encamped  on 
the  slopes  of  Gilboa,  from  which  he  overlooked  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon  covered  by  the  tents  of  Midian 
(Stanley,  Sin.  Sf  Pal.  p.  243).  Strengthened  by  a 
double  sign  from  God  (to  which  Ewald  gives  a 
stnuige  figurative  meaning,  Gesch.  ii.  p.  500),  he 
reduced  his  army  of  32,000  by  the  usual  proclama- 
tion (Deut.  XX.  8;  comp.  1  Mace.  iii.  56).  The 
expression  "  let  him  depart  from  Mount  Gilead" 
is  perplexing  ;  Dathe  would  render  it  "  to  Mount 
Gilead," — on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  ;  and  Cle- 
ricus  reads  J>3?^,  Gilboa  ;  but  Ewald  is  probably 

right  in  regarding  the  name  as  a  sort  of  war-cry 
and  general  designation  of  the  Manassites.  (See 
too  Gesen.  Thes.  p,  804  n.)  By  a  second  test  at 
"the  spring  of  trembling"  (now  probably  Ain 
Jahlood^  on  which  see  Stanley,  342),  he  again  re- 
duced the  number  of  his  followei's  to  300  (Judg. 
vii.  5,  sg.),  whom  JosephuS  explains  to  have  been 
the  roost  cowardly  in  the  army  (^Ant.  v.  6,  §3). 
Finally,  being  encom-aged  by  words  fortuitously 
overheard  (what  the  later  Jews  termed  the  Bath 
Kol)  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  9,  10 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  ad  Matt.  iii.  14),  in  the  relation  of  a  signifi- 
cant dream,  he  framed  his  plans,  which  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  strike  a  panic  terror  into  the 
huge  and  undisciplined  nomad  host  (Judg.  viii. 
15-18).  We  know  from  history  that  large  and 
irregular  Oriental  armies  are  especially  hable  to 
sudden  outbursts  of  uncontrollable  ten-or,  and  when 
the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  were  sud- 
denly disturbed  in  three  different  directions  by  the 
flash  of  torches  and  by  the  I'everberating  echoes 
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which  the  trumpets  and  the  shouting  woke  among 
the  hills,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  complete 
rout  into  which  the  enemy  were  thrown.  It  must 
be  remembejed  too  that  the  sound  of  300  trumpets 
would  make  them  suppose  tliat  a  coiTesponding 
number  of  compom'es  were  attacking  them."  For 
specimens  of  similar  stratagems  see  Liv.  xxii.  16; 
Polyaen.  Strateg.  ii.  37  ;  Frontin,  ii.  4;  Sail.  Jvfj. 
99  ;  Niebuhr,  Deso.  de  V Arable,  p.  304 ;  Jmm. 
As.  1841,  ii.  p.  516  (quoted  by  Ewald,  Eosenmiiller, 
and  Winer).  The  custom  of  dividing  an  army  into 
three  seems  to  have  been  common  (1  Sam.  xi.  11  ; 
Gen.  xiv.  15),  and  Gideon's  war-cry  is  not  unlike 
that  adopted  by  Cyrus  (Xen.  Cgr.  iii.  28).  He 
adds  his  own  name  to  the  war-ciy,  as  suited  both 
to  inspire  confidence  in  his  followers  and  strike  terror 
in  the  enemy.  His  stratagem  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Midianites,  breaking  into  their  wild 
peculiar  cries,  fled  headlong  "down  the  descent 
to  the  Jordan,"  to  the  "  house  of  the  Acacia  " 
(Beth-shitta)  and  the  "meadow  of  the  dance" 
(Abel-meholah),  but  were  intercepted  by  the 
Ephraimites  (to  whom  notice  had  been  sent,  vii. 
24)  at  the  fords  of  Beth-barah,  where,  after  a 
second  fight,  tlie  princes  Oreb  and  Zeeb  ("the 
Raven  "  and  "  the  Wolf")  were  detected  and  slain, 
— the  former  at  a  rock,  and  the  latter  concealed  in 
a  wine-press,  to  which  their  names  were  aftenvards 
given.  Meanwhile  the  *'  higher  sheykhs  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna,  had  already  escaped,"  and  Gideon  (after 
pacifying — by  a  soft  answer,  which  becaAie  pro- 
verbial— the  haughty  tribe  of  Ephraim,  viii.  1-3) 
pursued  them  into  eastern  Manasseh,  and,  bursting 
upon  them  in  their  fancied  security  among  the 
tents  of  their  Bedouin  countrymen  (see  Karkor), 
won  his  third  victory,  and  avenged  on  the  Midian- 
itish  emirs  the  massacre  of  his  kingly  brethren  whom 
they  had  slain  at  Tabor  (viii.  18,  sq.').  In  these 
three  battles  only  15,000  out  of  120,000  Midianites 
escaped  alive.  It  is  indeed  stated  in  Judg.  viii.  10, 
that  120,000  Midianites  had  already  fallen :  but 
here  as  elsewhere,  it  may  merely  be  intended  that 
such  was  the  original  number  of  the  routed  host. 
During  his  triumphal  retuni  Gideon  took  signal  and 
appropriate  vengeance  on  the  coward  and  apostate 
towns  of  Succoth  and  Peniel.  The  memory  of  this 
splendid  deliverance  took  deep  root  in  the  national 
traditions  (I  Sam.  xii.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11  ;  Is.  ix, 
4,  X.  26  ;  Heb.  xi.  32). 

3.  After  this  there  was  a  peace  of  40  years,  and 
we  see  Gideon  in  peaceful  possession  of  his  well- 
earned  honours,  "and  surrounded  by  the  dignity  of 
a  numerous  household  (viii.  29-31).  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  like  Saul,  he  had  owed  a  part  of 
his  popularity  to  his  princely  appearance  (Judg. 
viii.  18).  In  this  third  stage  of  his  life  occur  alike 
his  most  noble  and  his  most  questionable  acts,  viz. 
the  refusal  of  the  monarchy  on  theocratic  grounds, 
and  the  iiTegular  consecration  of  a  jewelled  ephod, 
formed  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Midian,  which 
proved  to  the  Israelites  a  temptation  to  idolatry, 
although  it  was  doubtless  intended  for  use  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Gesenius  and  othere  (Thes. 
p.  135;  Bertheau,  p.  133  seq.)  follow  the  Peshito 
in  makmg  the  word  Ephod  here  mean  an  idol, 
chiefly   on  account  of  the   vast .  amount  of  gold 


"  It  is  curious  to  find  "lamps  and  pitchers"  in 
use  for  a  similar  purpose  at  this  very  day  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo.  The  Zabit  or  Affha  of  the  police 
carries  with  him  at  night,  "  a  torch  which  burns 
soon  after  it  is  lighted,  without  a  Jlame,  excepting 
when  it  is  waved  .through  the'air,  when  it  suddenly 


blazes  forth  :  it  therefore  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  our  dark  lantern.  The  burning  end  is  sometimes 
concealed  in  a  small  pot  or  jar,  or  covered  with  some- 
thing else,  when  not  required  to  give  light  "  (Lane's 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  ch.  iv.}. 
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(1700  shekels)  and  other  rich  material  appropriated 
to  it.  But  it  is  simpler  to  understand  it  as  a  sig- 
nificant symbol  of  an  unauthorised  wprahip. 

Eespeoting  the  chronology  of  this  period  little 
certainty  can  he  obtained.  Making  full  allowance 
for  the  use  of  round  numbei-s,  and  even  admitting 
the  improbable  assertion  of  some  of  the  Rabbis 
that  the  period  of  oppression  is  counted  in  the 
years  of  rest  (v.  RosenmilUer,  on  Judg.  iii.  11), 
insuperable  difficulties  remain.  If,  liowever,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  sereral  of  the 
judgeshiijs  really  synchronise  instead  of  being  suc- 
cessive, much  of  the  confusion  vanishes.  For 
instance,  he  supposes  (from  a  comparison  of  Judg. 
iii.,viii.,and  .\ii.)  that  there  was  a  combined  move- 
ment under  three  great  chiefs,  Ehud,  Gideon,  and 
Jephthah,  by  which  the  Israelites  emancipated 
themselves  fi-om  the  dominion  of  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  and  Midianites  (who  for  some  years 
had  occupied  their  land),  and  enjoyed  a  long  term 
of  peace  through  all  their  coasts.  "  If,"  he  says, 
*'  we  string  together  the  different  accounts  of  the 
diflerent  parts  of  Israel  which  are  given  us  in  that 
miscellaneous  collection  of  ancient  records  called 
the  book  of  Judges,  and  treat  them  as  connected 
and  successive  history,  we  shall  fall  into  as  great  a 
chronographical  eiTor  as  if  we  treated  in  the  same 
manner  the  histories  of  Mercia,  Kent,  Essex, 
Wessex,  and  Northumberland,  before  England  be- 
came one  kingdom"  {Gcnealog.  of  our  Lord,  p. 
238).  »It  is  now  well  known  that  a  similar  source 
of  eiTor  has  long  existed  in  tire  chronology  of 
Egypt.  [F.  W.  F.] 

GIDEO'NI  (*35J13,  or  once  ^jijjnj  ;  raSeaj/i ; 
Gedeoms),  Abidan,  son  of  Gideoni,  was  the  chief 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  11 ;  ii. 
22  ;  vii.  60,  65  ;  x.  24). 

GI'DOM  (DVI?  ;  TeSav,  Alex.  TahadS),  a 
place  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  45,  ?s  the  limit  to 
which  the  pui-suit  of  Benjamin  extended  after  the 
final  battle  of  Gibeah.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  situated  between  Gibeah  (Ttileil  el-Ful)  and 
the  cliff  Rimmon  (probably  Eummon,  about  three 
miles  E.  of  Bethel)  ;  but  no  trace  of  the  name,  nor 
yet  of  that  of  Menucah,  if  indeed  that  was  a  place 
(Judg.  XX.  43  ;  A.  V.  "with  ease  " — but  see  margin), 
has  yet  been  met  with.  The  reading  of  the  Alex. 
LXX.  "  Gilead,'*  can  hardly  be  taken  as  well  founded. 
In  the  Vulgate  the  word  does  not  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented. [G.] 

GIEE-EAGLE  (DPn.  HDm  ;  mpAvplaiv  ; 
porpht/rio),  one  of  the  unclean  birds  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xi.  18,  and  Dent.  xiv.  17.  According  to 
Gesenius  a  small  species  of  vulture,  white  with 
black  wings,  a  feeder  on  canion ;  the  vultur 
percnopterus  of  Linnaeus — Germ.  Aasgei/er.;  so 
called  from  its  tenderness  to  its  young,  the  root 
being  a^^,  to  cherish,  to  love,  just  as  nT'Dn 
(from  ^^pn,  Jiind)  is  the  name  of  the  stork,  on 
account  of  her  piety  towards  her  offspring. 

It  seems  moro  likely  that  some  bird  of  the  order 
Grallatores  is  meant  by  DITl  in  the  above  two  jias- 
sages.  In  both  it  is  classed  with  the  pelican,  the 
connorant,  and  the  stork,  and  is  separated  from 
the  birds  of  prey,  the  eagle,  the  ossifrage,  &c.  The 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  confirms  this  suggestion. 
Porphyria,  nonwn  avis  nqiuttioae  rostrum  pur- 
pureum  et  pedes  purpureas  habentis,  unde  nomen 
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nacta  est.  The  vop<pvptav  is  mentioned  in  Aristoph. 
Av.  707.  It  is  the  Fulioa  poiphyrio  of  Linnaeus, 
in  English,  the  Sultana-hen.  [W.  D.] 

GIFT,  The  giving  and  receiving  of  presents 
has  iu  all  ages  been  not  only  a  more  frequent,  but 
also  a  more  formal  and  significant  proceeding  in 
the  East  than  among  ourselves.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life :  no  negotiation, 
alliance,  or  contract  of  any  kind  can  be  entered  into 
between  states  or  sovereigns  without  a  previous 
interchange  of  presents :  none  of  the  important 
events  of  private  life,  betrothal,  marriage,  coming 
of  age,  birth,  take  place  without  presents :  even  a 
visit,  if  of  a  formal  nature,  must  be  prefaced  by  a 
present.  We  cannot  adduce  a  more  remarkable 
proof  of  the  important  part,  which  presents  play  in 
the  social  life  of  the  East,  than  the  fact,  that  the 
Hebrew  language  possesses  no  less  than  fifteen 
different  expressions  for  the  one  idea.  Many  of 
these  expressions  have  specific  meanings:  for  in- 
stance, minchah  (nnjD)  applies  to  a  present  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior,  as  from  subjects  to  a  king 
(Judg.  iii.  15 ;  1  K.  x.  2ri ;  2  Chr.  xvii.  ,5)  ;  maseth 
(riNEJ'D)  expresses  the  converse  idea  of  a  present 
from  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  as  from  a  king  to  his 
subjects  (Esth.  ii.  18} ;  hence  it  is  used  of  a  portion 
of  food  sent  by  the  master  of  the  house  to  his  in- 
ferior guests  (Gen.  xliii.  34 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  8)  :  nisseth 
(riNEi'O)  has  very  much  the  same  sense  (2  Sam. 
xix,  42)  ;  berdcah  (n3"ia),  literally  a  "  blessing," 
is  used  where  the  present  is  one  of  a  comphmentary 
nature,  either  accompanied  with  good  wishes,  or 
given  as  a  token  of  affection  (Gen.  xxxiii.  1 1 ;  Judg, 
i,  15;  1  Sam,  xxv,  27,  xxx,  26;  2  K.  v,  15); 
and  again,  shochad  (TPIB')  is  a  gift  for  the  puipose 
of  escaping  punishment,  presented  either  to  a  judge 
(Ex.  xxiii.  8 ;  Deut.  x.  17),  or  to  a  conqueror 
(2  K.  xvi.  8).  Other  terms,  as  mattdn  QPtO), 
were  used  more  generally.  The  extent  to  which 
the  custom  prevailed  admits  of  some  explanation 
from  the  pecuHar  usages  of  the  East ;  it  is  cleai* 
that  the  term  "gift"  is  frequently  used 'where 
we  should  substitute  "  tribute,"  or  "  fee."  The 
tribute  of  subject  states  was  paid  not  in  a  fixed  sum 
of  money,  but  in  kind,  each  nation  presenting  its 
particular  product — a  custom  which  is  frequently 
illustrated  in  the  sculptm'es  of  Assyna  and  Egypt ; 
hence  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  present 
was  no  voluntary  act,  but  an  exaction  (Judg.  iii. 
15-18;  2  Sam.  viii.  2,  6;  1  K.  iv.  21 ;  2  K.  xvii. 
3;  2  Chr.  .xvii.  11,  xxvi.  8);  and  hence  the  ex- 
pression "to  bring  presents"  =  to  own  submission  ■ 
(Ps,  Ixviii.  29,  Ixxvi.  11;  Is.  xviii.  7),  Again, 
the  present  taken  to  a  prophet  was  viewed  very 
much  in  the  light  of  a  consulting  "  fee,"  .and  con- 
veyed no  idea  of  bribery  (1  Sam,  ix,  7,  comp.  xii,  3  ; 
2  Iv.  Y.  5,  viii,  9) :  it  was  only  when  false  prophets 
and  corrupt  judges  arose  that  the  present  was  pro- 
stituted, and  booame,  instead  of  a  minchah  (as  in  the 
instances  quoted),  a  shochad,  or  bribe  (Is,  i,  23,  v. 
23  ;  Ez,  xxii,  12  ;  Mio.  iii.  11).  But  even  allow- 
ing for  iliese  cases,  which  are  haMly  "  gifts  "  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  still  a  large  e.tcess 
remaining  in  the  practice  of  the  East:  friends 
brought  presents  to  friends  on  any  joyful  occasion 
(Esth.  ix.  19,  22),  those  who  asked  for  information 
or  advice  to  those  who  gave  it  (2  K.  viii.  8),  the 
needy  to  the  wealthy  from  whom  any  assistance 
was    expected    (Gen.    xliii.    11 ;    2   K.  xv.    19, 
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xvi.  8),  rulers  to  their  favourites  (Gen.  xlv.  22 ; 
2  Sam.  xi.  8),  especially  to  their  officers  (Esth.  ii. 
18;  Joseph.  Ant.  -xii.  2,  §15),  or  to  the  people 
generally  on  festive  occasions  (2  Sam.  vl.  19):  on 
the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  the  bridegroom  not  only 
paid  the  parents  for  his  bride  (A.  V.  "  do*ry  "), 
but  also  gave  the  bride  certain  presents  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
12  ;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  22),  while  the  father  of  the 
bride  gave  her  a  present  on  sending  her  away,  as  is 
expressed  in  the  term  shilluchtm  (DTlpE')  (1  K. 
ix.  16) :  and  again,  the  portions  of  the  sons  of  concu- 
bines were  paid  in  the  form  of  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6). 
The  nature  of  the  presents  was  as  various  as 
were  the  occasions :  food  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xvi.  20,  xxv. 
18),  sheep,  and  cattle  (Gen.  xxxii.  13-15  ;  Judg.  xv. 
1),  gold  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11  ;  Job  xlii.  11  ;  Matt.  ii. 
11),  jewels  (Gen.  xxiv.  53),  furniture,  and  vessels 
for  eating  and  drinking  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28),  deli- 
cacies, such  as  spices,  honey,  &c.  "(Gen.  xxiv.  53  ; 
1  K.  X.  25,  xiv.  3),  and  robes  (1  K.  x.  25  ;  2  K. 
V.  22),  particulai-ly  in  the  case  of  persons  inducted 
into  high  office  (Esth.  vi.  8;  Dan.  v.  16;  comp. 
Herod,  iii.  20).  The  mode  of  presentation  was 
with  as  much  parade  as  possible  ;  the  presents  were 
conveyed  by  the  hands  of  sei-vants  (Judg.  iii.  18), 
or  still  better  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  bm-den 
(2  K.  viii.  9),  even  when  such  a  mode  of  conveyance 
was  unnecessary.  The  refusal  of  a  present  was  re- 
garded as  a  high  indignity,  and  this  constituted  the 
aggravated  insult  noticed  in  Matt.  xxii.  11,  the 
marriage  robe  having  been  offered  and  refused 
(Trench,  Parables) .  No  less  an  insult  was  it,  not 
to  bring  a  present  when  the  position  of  the  parties 
demanded  it  (1  Sam.  x.  27).  [W.  L.  B.] 

GI'HON  (pn»J  ;  TfS>v,  Alex.  T-qwv ;  Gelvm). 
1.  The  second  river  of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii.  13).  The 
name  does  not  again  occur  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  0.  T. ;  but  in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  in  Jer.  ii.  18, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  -vyord  Shichor  or  Sihor, 
i.  e,  the  Nile,  and  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  27  (A.  V. 
"  Geon  ").  All  that  can  be  said  upon  it  will  be 
found  under  Eden,  p.  485  h. 

2.  (|ina,  and  inChron.  pn'^  ;  ri  Vidiv,  Vfi.Siv; 
(rihon).  A  place  near  Jerusalem,  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  anointing  and  proclamation  of  Solomon 
as  king(l  K.  1.  33,  38, 45).  From  the  terms  of  this 
passage,  it  is  evident  it  was  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  city — "bring  him  down  (Dm"in)  upon  (?V) 
Gihon "  —  **  they  are  come  up  (-"l^y^)  from 
thence."  With  this  agrees  a  later  mention  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  14),  where  it  is  called  "  Gihon-in-the-valley," 

the  word  rendered  valley  being  nachal  QTO),  In 
this  latter  place  Gihon  is  named  to  designate  the 
direction  of  the  wall  built  by  Manasseh — "  outside 
the  city  of  David,  from  the  west  of  Gihon-in-the- 
valley  to  the  entrance  of  the  fish-gate."  It  is  not 
stated  in  any  of  the  above  passages  that  Gihon  was 
a  spxing ;  but  the  only  remaining  place  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  suggests  this  belief,  or  at  least  that 
it  had  given  its  name  to  some  water — "  Hezekiah 
also  stopped  the  upper  source  or  issue  (SV'lD,  from 
NV,  to  rush  forth  ;  incorrectly  ."  watercourse"  in 
A.  V.)  of  the  waters  of  Gihon"  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
30).  If  the  place ,  to  which  Solomon  was  brought 
down  on  the  king's  mule  was  Gihon-in-the-valley 
— and  from  the  teims  above  noticed  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was — then  the  "  upper  source"  would 
be  some  distance  away,  and  at  a  higher  level. 
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The  locality  of  Gihon  will  be  investigated  under 
Jerusalem  ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  following 
facts  may  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  ocoun'ences 
of  the  word. 

1.  Its  low  level ;  as  above  stated. 

2.  The  expression  "  Gihon-in-the-valley;"  where 
it  will  be  observed  that  nachal  ("torrent"  or 
"  wady")  is  the  word  always  employed  for  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  east  of  Jerusalem — the  so-called 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  ge  ("  ravine"  or  "  glen") 
being  as  constantly  employed  for  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  south  and  west  of  the  town.  In  this 
connexion  the  mention  of  Ophel  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14) 
with  Gihon  should  not  be  disregarded.  In  agi-ee- 
ment  with  this  is  the  fact  that 

3.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Syn'ac  and 
Arabic  Versions,  have  Shiloha,  i.  e.  Siloam  (Arab. 
.^j'n-Shiloha)  for  Gihon  in  1  K.  i.  In  Chronicles 
they  agree  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  having  Gihon. 
If  Siloam  be  Gihon,  then 

4.  From  the  west  of  Gihon  to  the  fish-gate — 
which  we  know  from  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  near 
the  present  "  Jaffa-gate," — would  answer  to  the 
com-se  of  a  wall  enclosing  "the  city  of  David" 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14)  ;  and 

5.  The  omission  of  Gihon  from  the  very  detailed 
catalogue  of  Neh.  iv.  is  explained.  [G.] 

GILALAI'  {hhi  ;  TsXiiK),  one  of  the  party 
of  priests'  sons  who  played  on  David's  instruments 
at  the  consecration  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
company  at  whose  head  was  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

GIL'BOA  (p'?3,  "  bubbling  fountain,"  from 
?J|  and  Jl-ia  ;  TeX^ovi ;  Gelboe),  a  mountain  range 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  lising 
over  the  city  of  Jezreel  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  4 
with  xxix.  1).  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture 
in  connexion  with  one  event  in  Israelitish  history, 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  by  the 
Philistmes  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  G,  xxi.  12  ; 
1  Chr.  X.  1,  8).  The  latter  had  encamped  at 
Shunem,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel ;  the  fbnner  took  up  a  position  round  the  foun- 
tain of  Jezreel,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley, 
at  the  base  of  Gilboa.  The  result  is  well  known. 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  with  the  flower  of  their  army, 
fell  upon  the  mountain.  When  the  tidings  were 
carried  to  David,  he  broke  out  into  this  pathetic 
strain ;  "  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no 
rain  upon  you,  neither  dew,  nor  field  of  offering  " 
(2  Sam.  i.  21).  Of  the  identity  of  Gilboa  with  the 
ridge  which  stretches  eastward,  from  the  ruins  of 
Jezreel,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  At  the 
northern  base,  half-a-mile  from  the  ruins,  is  a  large 
fountain  called  in  Scripture  both  the  "  Well  of 
Hai'od "  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  "  The  fountain  of 
Jezreel"  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  and  it  was  probably 
from  it  the  name  Gilboa  was  derived.  Eusebius 
places  Gilboa  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from 
Scythopolis,  and  says  there  is  still  a  village  upon 
the  mountain  called  Gelbus  [Onom.  s.  v.  Te/Soue). 
The  village  is  now  called  Jelbou  (Robinson,  ii. 
316),  and  its  position  answers  to  the  desci'iption  of 
Eusebius ;  it  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  range  of  Gilboa  extends  in  length  some 
ten  miles  from  W.  to  E.  The  sides  are  bleak, 
white,  and  ban-en  ;  they  look,  in  fact,  as  if  the 
pathetic  exclamation  of  David  had  proved  pro- 
phetic. The  greatest  height  is  not  more  than 
500  or  600  feet  above  the  plain.  Their  modern 
local  name  is  Jebel  Fukmh,  and  the  highest  point 
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is  crowned  by  a  village  and  wely  called    Wezar 
(Porter,  Handbook,  p.  353).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GIL'EAD  (IJJ^J,  raXaiiS;  Galaad),  a  moun- 
tainous region  east  of  the  Jordan ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bashan,  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian  plateau, 
and  on  the  south  by  Moab  and  Ammon  (Gen.  xxxi. 
'21;  Deut.  iii.  12-17).  It  is  sometimes  railed  "Mount 
Gilead''  (Gen.  xxxi.  25,  nj(?5n  IH),  sometimes 
"  the  land  of  Gilead  "  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  IJ?'??  pN) ; 
and  sometimes  simply  "  Gilead"  (Ps.  Ix.  7  ;  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25)  ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  several  pas- 
sages shows  that  they  all  mean  the  same  thing. 
There  is  no  evidence,  in  fact,  that  any  particular 
mountain  was  meant  by  Mount  Gilead  more  than  by 
Mount  Lebanon  (Judg.  iii.  3) — they  both  compre- 
hend the  whole  range,  and  the  range  of  Gilead  em- 
braced the  whole  province.  The  name  Gilead,  as  is 
usual  in  Palestine,  desci'ibesthe  physical  aspect  of  the 
country.  It  signifies  "  a  hard  rocky  i-egion ;"  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  contrast  to  Ba- 
shan, the  other  great  trans-Jordanic  province,  which 
is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  "level,  fertile  tract." 

The  statements  in  Gen.  xxxi.  48,  are  not  opposed 
to  this  etymology.  The  old  name  of  the  district 
was  IVp?  (Gilead),  but  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
pronunciation,  the  radical  letters  being  retained, 
the  meaning  was  made  beautifully  applicable  to  the 
"heap  of  stones"  Jacob  and  Laban  had  built  up — 
"and  Laban  said,  this /i(?a^  (75)  is  a  witness  C^V\ 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  Therefore  was  the 
name  of  it  called  Gal-eed"  (1^73,  "the  heap  of 
witness").  Those  acquainted  with  the  modern 
Arabs  and  their  literature  will  see  how  intensely 
such  a  play  upon  the  word  would  be  appreciated 
by  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  interview 
between  Jacob  and  his  father-in-law  took  place  on 
any  particular  mountain  peak.  .Jacob,  having 
passed  the  Euphrates,  "  set  his  face  toward  Mount 
Gilead ;"  he  struck  across  the  desert  by  the  great 
fountain  at  Palmyra;  then  traversed  the  eastern 
part  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  plateau  of 
Bashan,  and  entered  Gilead  from  the  north-east. 
"  In  the  Mount  Gilead  Laban  overtook  him  " — ap- 
parently soon  after  he  entered  the  district;  for 
when  they  separated  again,  Jacob  went  on  his  way 
and  arrived  at  Mahanaim,  which  must  have  been 
considerably  north  of  the  river  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii. 
1,  2,  22). 

The  extent  of  Gilead  we  can  ascertain  with  to- 
lerable exactness  from  incidental  notices  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  Jordan  vras  its  western 
border  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7  ;  2  K.  x.  33).  A  compa- 
rison of  a  number  of  passages  shows  that  the  river 
Hieromax,  the  modern  Sheriat  el-Mandh{i,r,  sepa- 
rated it  from  Bashan  on  the  north.  "  Half  Gilead  " 
is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  the  other  half  by  Og  king  ot  Bashan ; 
and  the  river  .Jabbok  was  the  division  between  the 
two  kingdoms  (Deut.  iii.  12  ;  .Josh.  xii.  1-5).  The 
half  of  fJilead  possessed  by  Og  must,  therefore,  have 
been  north  of  the  Jabbok.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  extended  along  the 
Jordan  valley  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh,  xiii,  27) ; 
and  yet  "  all  Bashan "  was  given  to  Manasseh 
(ver.  30).  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  deep 
glen  of  the  Hieromax,  which  rans  eastward,  on  the 
parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Soa  of  Galile.e,  was 
the  dividing  line  between  Bashan  and  Gilead.  North 
of  that  glen  stretches  out  a  flat,  fertile  plateau. 
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such  a.s  the  name  Bashan  OB'S,  like  the  Arabic 

XJytj,  signifies  "soft  and  level  soil")  would  sug- 
gest; while  on  the  south  we  have  the  rough  and 
rugged  yet  picturesque  hill  country,  for  which  Gilead 
is  the  fit  name.  (See  Porter  in  J ownal  of  Sac.  Lit. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  284  sq.)  On  the  east  the  mountain 
range  melts  away  gradually  into  the  high  plateau 
of  Arabia.  The  boundary  of  Gilead  is  here  not  so 
clearly  defined,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  running 
along  the  foot  of  the  range.  The  southern  boun- 
dary is  less  certain.  The  tribe  of  lleuben  occupied 
the  country  as  far  south  as  the  river  Arnon,  which 
was  the  border  of  Moab  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12).  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  southern  section  of  their 
territoi-y  was  not  included  in  Gilead.  In  Josh.  xiii. 
9-11  it  is  intimated  that  the  "plain  of  Medeba" 
("the  Mishor  "  it  is  called) ,  north  of  the  Arnon,  is 
not  in  Gilead  ;  and  when  speaking  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  Moses  describes  Bezer,  whicli  was  given  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  as  being  "  in  the  wilderness, 
in  the  plain  country  {i.e.  "  in  the  country  of  the 
Mishor,"  ly^Bn  Y'lK),  while  Eamoth  is  said  to 
be  in  Gilead  (Deut.  iv.  43).  This  southern  plateau 
was  also  called  "  the  land  of  Jazer"  (Num.  xxxii. 
1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5  ;  compare.also  Josh.  xiii.  16-25). 
The  valley  of  Heshbon  may  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  the  southern  boundary  of  Gilead.  Gilead 
thus  extended  from  the  parallel  of  the  south  end  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  that  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea — about  60  miles;  and  its  average  breadth 
scarcely  exceeded  20. 

While  such  were  the  proper  limits  of  Gilead, 
the  name  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  two  or  three 
parts  of  Scripture.  Moses,  for  example,  is  said  to 
have  seen,  from  the  top  of  Pisgah ,  "all  the  land  of 
Gilead  unto  Dan  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1)  ;  and  in  Judg. 
XX.  1,  and  Josh.  xxii.  9,  the  name  seems  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  tei^itory  of  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  Jordan.  A  little  attention  shows  that  this  is 
only  a  vague  way  of  speaking,  in  common  use 
everywhere.  We,  for  instance,  often  say  "  Eng- 
land" when  we  mean  "  England  and  Wales."  The 
section  of  Gilead  lying  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Hieromax  is  now  called  Jebel  AjlAn  ;  while  that  to 
the  south  of  the  Jabbok  constitutes  the  modern 
province  of  Belka.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
peaks  in  the  mountain  range  still  retains  the  ancient 
name,  being  called  Jehel  Jil'ad,  "  Mount  Gilead." 
It  is  about  7  miles  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  over  the  whole  Jordan 
valley,  and  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  Ephraim. 
Jt  is  probably  the  site  of  Ramalh-Mizpeh  of  Josh, 
xiii.  26  ;  and  the  "  Mizpeh  of  Gilead,"  from  which 
Jephthah  "  passed  over  unto  the  children  of  Am- 
mon" (Judg.  xi.  29).  The  spot  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a  gathering  place  in  time  of  inyasion, 
or  aggressive  war.  The  neighbouring  village  of 
es-Salt  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  "  city  of  refuge" 
in  Gad,  Hatnoth-Gilead.    [Ramoth-Gilead.] 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  special  descriptive 
term,  which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
name,  used  to  denote  the  great  plateau  which  bor- 
ders Gilead  on  the  south  .and  east.  The  refuge-city 
Bezer  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  country  of  the  Mishor" 
(Deut.  iv.  43) ;  .and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  21)  says, 
"judgment  is  come  upon  the  country  of  the  Mi- 
shor"  (see  also   Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx.  8). 

Mishor    (nit^'D  and  "W'^li)  .  signifies   a   "  level 

plain,"  or  "  table-land ;"  and  no  word    could  be 
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more   applicable.     This   is   one  among  many  ex- 
amples of  the  minute  accuracy  of  Bible  topography. 

The  mountaius  of  Gilead  have  a  real  elevation  of 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet ;  but  their  apparent 
elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much  greater,  owing 
to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  aver 
ages  about  1000  feet.  Their  outline  is  singularly 
uniform,  resembling  a  massive  wall  running  along 
the  horizon.  From  the  distant  east  they  seem  very 
low,  for  on  that  side  they  meet  the  plateau  of  Ai-a- 
bia,  2000  ft.  or  more  in  height.  Though  the  range 
appears  bleak  from  the  distance,  yet  on  ascending  it 
we  find  the  scenery  rich,  picturesque,  and  in  places 
even  gi'and.  The  summit  is  broad,  almost  lilte 
table-land  "  tossed  into  wild  confusion  of  undulating 
downs  "  (Stanley,  S.^P.  320).  It  is  everywhere 
covered  with  luxuriant  herbage.  In  the  extreme 
north  and  south  there  ai-e  no  trees  ;  but  as  we  ad- 
vance toward  the  centre  they  soon  begin  to  appear, 
at  first  singly,  then  in  groups,  and  at  length,  on  each 
side  of  the  Jabbok,  in  fine  forests  chiefly  of  prickly 
oak  and  terebinth.  The  rich  pasture  land  of  Gilead 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  nakedness  of  west- 
ern Palestine.  Except  among  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
and  along  the^ieights  of  Cai-mel,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  it  as  "  a  place  for  cattle  "  (Num. 
xxxii.  1).  Gilead  anciently  abounded  in  spices  and 
aromatic  gums  which  were  exported  to  Egypt  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25 ;  Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11). 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Gilead  is  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  21  sq.) ;  but 
it  is  possibly  this  same  region  which  is  refen-ed  to 
under  the  name  Ham,  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
giant  Zuzims.  The  kings  of  the  East  who  came 
to  punish  the  rebellious  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  first 
attacked  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim — i.  e. 
in  the  country  now  called  Haurdn ;  then  they  ad- 
vanced southwards  against  the  "  Zuzims  in  Ham  ;" 
and  next  against  the  Emims  in  Shaveh-Kuiathim, 
which  was  subsequently  possessed  by  the  Moabites 
(Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii.  9-19).  [See  Emims;  Re- 
phaims.] We  hear  nothing  more  of  Gilead  till  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Israelites.  One-half 
of  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  who  had  a  short  time  previously  driven 
out  the  Moabites.  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  had  the 
other  section'north  of  the  Jabbok.  The  Israelites 
defeated  the  former  at  Jahaz,  and  the  latter  at 
Edrei,  and  took  possession  of  Gilead  and  Bashan 
(Num.  xxi.  23  sq.).  The  rich  pastm-e  land  of 
Gilead,  with  its  shady  forests,  and  copious  streams, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  who 
"  had  a  veiy  great  multitude  of  cattle,"  and  was 
allotted  to  them.  The  future  history  and  habits 
of  the  tribes  that  occupied  Gilead  were  gi'eatly 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  country.  Rich  in 
flocks  and  herds,  and  now  the  lords  of  a  fitting 
region,  they  retained,  almost  unchanged,  the  nomad 
pastoral  habits  of  their  patriarchal  ancestors.  Like 
all  Bedawin  they  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  war- 
fare, just  as  Jacob  had  predicted  of  Gad — "  a  troop 
shall  plunder  him  ;  but  he  shall  plunder  at  the 
last"  (Gen.  xlix.  19).  The  cons  of  Islimael  were 
subdued  and  plundered  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
V.  9  sq.)  ;  and  the  children  of  Ammon  in  the  days  of 
Jephthah  and  David  (Judg.  si,  32  sq. ;  2  Sam.  x. 
12  sq.).  Their  wandering  tent  life,  and  their 
almost  inaccessible  country,  made  them  in  ancient 
times  what  the  Bedawy  tribes  are  now — the  pro- 
tectors of  the  refugee  and  the  outlaw.  In  Gilead 
the  sons  of  Saul  found  a  home  while  they  vainly 
attempted  to  re-establish   the   authority   of  their 
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house  (2  Sam.  ii.  8  sq.).  Here,  too,  David  found 
a  sanctuary  during  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  a  be- 
loved son  ;  and  the  sun-ounding  tribes,  with  a  cha- 
racteristic hospitality,  can-ied  presents  of  the  best 
they  possessed  to  the  fallen  monarch  (2  Sam.  xvii, 
22  sq.).  Elijah  the  Tishbite  was  a  Gileadite  (1  K. 
xvii.  1) ;  and  in  his  simple  garb,  wild  aspect, 
abrupt  address,  wonderfully  active  habits,  and 
movements  so  rapid  as  to  evade  the  search  of  his 
watchful  and  bitter  foes,  we  see  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  genuine  Bedawy,  ennobled  by  a  high 
prophetic  mission.     [Gad.] 

Gilead  was  a  frontier  land,  exposed  to  the  first 
attacks  of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  invaders,  and 
to  the  unceasing  raids  of  the  desert  tribes — "  Be- 
cause Machir  the  first-bom  of  Manasseh  was  a  man  , 
of  war,  therefore  he  had  Bashan  and  Gilead  "  (Josh, 
xvii.  1).  Under  the  wild  and  wa3Tvai-d  Jephthah, 
Mizpeh  of  Gilead  became  the  gathering  place  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  (Judg.  xi.  29) ;  and  in  subse- 
quent times  the  neighbouring  stronghold  of  Ra- 
moth-Gilead  appears  to  have  been  considered  the 
key  of  Palestine  on  the  east  (1  K.  xxii.  3,  4,  6  ; 
2  K.  viii.  28,  ix.  1). 

The  name  Galaad  (ra\aci5)  occurs  several  times 
in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  9  sq.)  ; 
and  also  in  Josephus,  but  generally  with  the  Greek 
termination — VaKaablris  or  VaKa^Tivi\  {Ant,  xiii. 
14,  §2  ;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §3).  Under  the  Roman  domi- 
nion the  country  became  more  settled  and  civilized  ; 
and  the  great  cities  of  Gadara,  Pella,  and  Gerasa, 
with  Philadelphia  on  its  south-eastern  border, 
speedily  rose  to  opulence  and  splendour.  In  one  of 
these  (Pella)  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  found  a 
sanctuary  when  the  armies  of  Titus  gathered  round 
the  devoted  city  (Euseb.  'H.  E.  iii.  5).  Under 
Mohammedan  I'ule  the  country  has  again  lapsed 
into  semi-bai'barism.  Some  scattered  villages  amid 
the  fastnesses  of  Jehel  Ajlun,  and  a  few  fierce  wan- 
dering tribes,  constitute  the  whole  population  of 
Gilead.  They  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte, 
but  their  allegiance  sits  lightly  upon  them. 

For  the  scenery,  products,  antiquities,  and  his- 
tory of  Gilead,  the  following  works  may  be  con^ 
suited.  Burckhardt's  Trav.  in  Syr.;  Bucldng. 
Arab  Tribes  ;  irby  and  Mangles,  Travels  ;  Porter's 
Handbook ;  and  Five  Tears  in  Damascus ;  Stanley's 
Sin.  and  Pal. ;  Ritter's  Pal.  and  Syr. 

2.  Possibly  the  name  of  a  mountain  west  of  the 
Jordan,  near  Jezreel  (Judg.  vii.  3).  We  are  inclined, 
however,  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Clericus 
and  others,  that  the  true  reading  in  this  place 
should  be  VB^^^  Gilhoa,  instead  of  IVp^.  Gideon 
was  encamped  at  the  "  spring  of  Harod,"  which  is 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Gilboa.  A  copyist  would 
easily  make  the  mistake,  and  ignorance  of  geogi-aphy 
would  prevent  it  from  being  aftex-wards  detected. 
For  other  explanations,  see  Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  500; 
Schwarz,  164  note  ;  Gesen.  Thes.  804  note. 

3.  The  name  of  a  son  of  Machir,  giundson  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  29,  30). 

4.  The  father  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  It 
is  diflicult  to  underst-and  (comp.  ver.  7,  8)  whether 
this  Gilead  was  an  individual,  or  a  pei-sonification 
of  the  community.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GIL'GAL  (always  with  the  article,  757511 
but  once  ;  rdXyaXa  (plural) ;  Galgala).  By  this 
name  were  called  at  least  two  places  in  ancient 
Palestine. 

1.  The  site  of  the  firet  camp  of  the  Israelites  on 
2  Z  2 
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the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  place  at  which  they 
passed  the  first  night  after  crossing  the  river,  and 
where  the  twelve  stones  were  set  up  which  had 
heen  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  (Josh.  iv.  19, 
20,  conip.  3) ;  where  also  they  kept  their  first 
passover  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (v,  10).  It  was  in 
the  "end  of  the  east  of  Jericho"  ('»  HntD  HVpS  ; 
A.  V.  "  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho"),  appaa'ently 
on  a  hillock  or  rising  ground  (v.  3,  comp,  9)  in  the 
Arboth- Jericho  (A.  V.  "  the  plains  "),  that  is,  the 
hot  depressed  district  of  the  Ghor  which  lay  between 
the  town  and  the  Jordan  (v.  10).  Here  the  IsraeUtes 
who  had  been  born  on  the  march  through  the  wil- 
derness were  circumcised ;  an  occurrence  from  which 
the  sacred  historian  derives  the  name :  "  '  This  day 
•  I  have  rolled  away  (galliothf)  the  reproach  of  Egypt 
'  from  off  you.'  Therefore  the  name  of  the  place  is 
called  Gilgal  °  to  this  day."  By  Josephus  {Ant. 
V.  1,  §11)  it  is  said  to  signify  "freedom"  (Jacu- 
B^piov).  The  camp  thus  established  at  Gilgal  re- 
mained there  during  the  early  part  of  the  con- 
quest (ix.  6,  X.  6,  7,  9,  15,  43) ;  and  we  may 
probably  infer  from  one  naiTative  that  Joshua  retired 
thither  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labour's  (xiv.  6, 
comp.  15). 

(2.)  We  again  encounter  Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Saul, 
when  it  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  military 
associations  for  those  of  sanctity.  True,  Saul,  when 
driven  fi'om  the  highlands  by  the  Phihstines,  collected 
his  feeble  force  at  the  site  of  the  old  camp  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  4,  7) ;  but  this  is  the  only  occurrence  at  all 
connecting  it  with  war-.  It  was  now  one  of  the  "  holy 
cities "  (o(  Tjyiaff^dyoi) — if  we  accept  the  addition 
of  the  LXX. — to  which  Samuel  regularly  resorted, 
where  he  administered,  justice  (1  Sam.  vii.  16), 
and  where  burn1>offerings  and  peace-offerings  were 
accustomed  to  be  offered  "  before  Jehovah"  (x.  8, 
xi.  15,  xiii.  8,  9-12,  xv.  21)  ;  and  on  one  occasiori 
a  sacrifice  of  a  more  terrible  description  than  either 
(xv.  33).  The  air  of  the  narrative  all  tlirough  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  time  of  these  occur- 
rences it  was  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  nation  (see  x.  8,  xi.  14,  xv.  12,  21). 
But  there  is  no  sign  of  its  being  a,  town  ;  no  men- 
tion of  building,  or  of  its  being  allotted  to  the  priests 
or  Levites,  as  was  the  case  with  other  sacred  towns. 
Bethel,  Shechem,  &c. 

(3.)  We  again  have  a  glimpse  of  it,  some  sixty 
years  later,  in  the  history  of  David's  return  to  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  xix.).  The  men  of  Judah  came  down 
to  Gilgal  to  meet  the  king  to  conduct  him  over 
Jordan,  as  if  it  was  close  to  the  river  (xix.  15), 
and  David  amved  there  immediately  on  crossing 
the  stream  ■>  after  his  parting  with  Barzillai  the 
Gileadite. 

How  the  remarkable  sanctity  of  Gilgal  became 
appropriated  to  a  false  worship  we  are  not  told, 
but  certainly,  as  far  as  the  obscure  allusions  of 
Hosea  and  Amos  can  be  understood  (pi'ovided  that 
they  refer  to  this  Gilgal),  it  was  so  appropriated  by 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  middle  period  of  its 
existence  (Hos.  iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  11 ;  Amos  iv. 
4,  V.  5). 

Beyond  the  general  statements  above  quoted; 
the  sacred  text  contains  no  indications  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Gilgal.     Neither  in  the  Apocrypha  nor  the 


■*  This  derivation  of  the  name  cannot  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  other  Gilgals  mentioned  below.  May  it 
not  be  the  adaptation  to  Hebrew  of  a  name  previously 
existing  in  the  former  language  of  the  country  T 

''  Such  is  the  real  force  of  the  Hebrew  text  (xix.  40). 
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N.  T.  is  It  mentioned.  Later  authorities  are  more 
precise,  but  unfoi'tunately  discordant  among  them- 
selves. By  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §4)  the  encamp- 
ment is  given  as  fifty  stadia,  rather  under  six  miles, 
from  the  river,  and  ten  from  Jericho.  In  the  time 
of  Jerome  the  site  of  the  camp,  and  the  twelve 
memorial  stones  were  still  distinguishable,  if  we 
are  to  take  literally  the  expression  of  the  Spit, 
l^aulae  (§12).  The  distance  from  Jericho  was 
then  two  miles.  The  spot  was  left  uncultivated, 
but  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  residents ; 
locus  desertus  .  .  .  ab  illius  regionis  mortalilms 
miro  cultu  habitus  (Onotn.  Galgala).  When  Aroulf 
was  there  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the 
place  was  shown  at  five  miles  from  Jericho,  A 
large  chuich  covered  the  site,  in  which  the  twelve 
stones  were  ranged.  The  church  and  stones  were 
seen  by  Willibald,  thirty  years  later,  but  he  gives 
the  distance  as  five  miles  from  the  Jordan,  which 
again  he  states  correctly  as  seven  from  Jericho. 
The  stones  are  mentioned  also  by  Thietmar,"  A.ii. 
1217,  and  lastly  by  Ludolf  de  Suchem  a  century 
later.  No  modern  traveller  has  succeeded  in  elicit- 
ing the  name,  or  in  discovering  a  probable  site. 
In  Van  de  Velde's  map  (1858)  a  spot  named 
Moharfer,  a  little  S.E.  of  er-Riha,  is  marked  as 
possible  ;  but  no  explanation  is  afforded  either  in 
his  Syria,  or  his  Memoir. 

But,  2.  this  was  certainly  a  distinct  place  from 
the  Gilgal  which  is  connected  with  the  last  scene  in 
the  life  of  Elijah,  and  with  one  of  Elisha's  miracles. 
The  chief  reason  for  beUeving  this  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  it  fit  into  the  notice  of  Eli- 
jali's  translation.  He  and  Ehsha  are  said  to  "  go 
down"  (-ITII)  from  Gilgal  to  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  2),  in 
opposition  to  the  repeated  expressions  of  the  nan-a- 
tives  in  Joshua  and  1  Samuel,  in  which  the  way 
from  Gilgal  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  is  always 
spoken  of  as  an  ascent,  the  fact  being  that  the  former 
is  nearly  1200  feet  below  the  latter.  Thus  there 
must  have  been  a-  second  Gilgal  at  a  higher  level 
than  Bethel,  and  it  was  probably  that  at  which 
Elisha  worked  the  miracle  of  healing  on  the  poi- 
sonous pottage  (2  K.  iv.  38).  Perhaps  the  expression 
of  2  K.  ii.  1,  coupled  with  the  "  came  again  "  of 
iv.  38,  may  indicate  that  Elisha  resided  tliere. 
The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  (iv.  42)  gives  a  clue 
to  its  situation,  when  taken  with  the  notice  of 
Eusebius  (Onam.  Bethsarisa)  that  that  place  was 
fifteen  miles  from  Diospolis  (Lydda)  towards  the 
north.  In  that  very  position  stand  now  the  ruins 
bearing  the  name  of  JUjilieh,  i.  e.  Gilgal.  (See 
Van  de  Velde's  map,  and  Rob.  iii.  139.) 

3.    The  "  KING  OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  GiLGAL," 

or  rather  perhaps  the  "  king  of  Goim-at-Gilgal " 
(73737  Dl"l3"'!17D),  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 

the  chiefs  overthrown  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  23). 
The  name  occurs  next  to  DOK  (22)  in  an  enumera- 
tion apparently  proceeding  southwards,  and  there- 
fore the  position  of  the  JUjilieh  just  named  is  not 
wholly  inappropriate,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed its  distance  from  Dor — more  than  twenty- 
five  miles — is  considerable :  still  it  is  nearer  than 
any  other  place  of  the  name  yet  known.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Ononi.  Gclgel)  speak  of  a  "Galgulis" 


"  According  to  this  Pilgrim,  it  was  to  these  that 
John  the  Baptist  pointed  when  he  said  that  God  was 
"  able  of  throne  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham"  (Thiotmar,  Pcregr.  31). 
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six  miles  N.  of  Antipatris.  This  is  slightly  more 
suitable,  but  has  not  been  identified.  What  these 
Goim  were  has  been  discussed  under  Heathen. 
By  that  word  (Judg.  iv.  2)  or  "  nations"  (Gen. 
xiv.  1)  the  name  is  usually  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
as  in  the  well-known  phrase,  *'  Galilee  of  the 
nations"  (Is.  ix.  1  ;  comp.  Matt.  iv.  15).  Pos- 
sibly they  were  a  ti-ibe  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who,  like  the  Geiizites,  the  Avim, 
the  Zemaiites,  and  others,  have  left  only  this  faint 
casual  trace  of  their  existence  there. 

A  place  of  the  same  name  has  also  been  discovered 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  country,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  north  road,  four  miles  from  Shiloh  (^Seilun), 
and  rather  more  than  the  same  distance  from  Bethel 
(^Beitin).  This  suits  the  requirements  of  the  story 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  even  better  than  the  former, 
being  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  established 
holy  places  of  the  country,  and,  as  more  central, 
and  therefore  less  liable  to  attack  from  the  wan- 
derers in  the  maritime  plain,  more  suited  for  the 
residence  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  In  position 
it  appears  to  be  not  less  than  500  or  600  feet  above 
Bethel  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  179).  It  may 
be  the  Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29 ;  while  the 
Jiljilieh  north  of  Lydd  may  be  that  of  Josh.  xii.  23. 
Another  Gilgal,  under  the  slightly  different  foi'm  of 
Kil/iilieh,  lies  about  two  miles  E.  of  A'e/r  Saha. 

4.  A  Gilgal  is  spoken  9f  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  in  de- 
sciibing  the  north  border  of  Judah.  In  the  parallel 
list  (Josh,  xviii.  17)  it  is  given  as  Geliloth,  and 
under  that  word  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that 
Gilgal,  i.e.  the  Gilgal  near  Jericho,  is  probably 
con-ect.  [G.] 

GI'LOH  (n"75  ;  FriXcv/x^  Alex.  TTj^t^f  ;  in  Sam. 
rci}\d),  a  town  in  the  mountainous  paii,  of  Judah, 
named  in  the  first  group,  with  Debir  and  Eshtemoh 
(Josh.  XV.  51).  Its  only  interest  to  us  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  the  native  place  of  the  famous 
Ahithophel  (2  Sam,  xv.  12),  whei'e  he  was  residing 
when  Absalom  sent  for  him  to  Hebron,  and  whither 
he  retuiTied  to  destroy  himself  after  his  counsel  had 
been  set  aside  for  that  of  Hushai  (xvii.  23).  The 
site  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

GI'LONITE,  THE  C*ilb'»5n  and  --jbiin  ;  ©e- 
KOfvi,  TeXwyiToy,  Alex.  riKcoyaiosy  i.  e.  the  native 
of  Giloh  (as  Shilonite,  from  Shiloh) :  applied  only 
to  Ahithophel  the  famous  counsellor  (2  Sam.  xv.  12  ; 
xxiii.  34). 

GIM'ZO  (lT»a  ;  ^  rajuC«,  Alex,  TafiaiCai), 
a  town  which  with  its  dependent  villages  (Hebr. 
"  daughters")  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Phi- 
listines in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 
The  name — which  occurs  nowhere  but  here — is 
mentioned  with  Timnath,  Socho,  and  other  towns 
in  the  north-west  part  of  Judah,  or  in  Dan.  It 
still  remains  attached  to  a  large  village  between 
two  and  three  miles  S.W.  of  Lydda,  south  of  the 
road  between  Jerasalem  and  Jafla,  just  where  the 
hills  of  the  highland  finally  break  down  into  the 
maritime  plain.  Jimzu  is  a  tolerably  large  village, 
on  an  eminence,  well  surrounded  with  trees,  and 
standing  just  .beyond  the  point  where  the  two  main 
I'oads  from  Jerusalem  (that  by  the  Bethhorons,  and 
that  by  Wady  Suleiman),  which  parted  at  Gibeon, 
again  join  and  run  on  as  one  to  Jaffa.  It  is  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  some  extensive  corn  magazines 
underground,  unless  it  be  also  for  the  silence  main- 
tained regarding  it  by  all  travellers  up  to  Dr.  Ro- 
binson (ii.  249).  [G.] 
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GIN,  a  trap  for  birds  or  beasts :  it  consisted  oi 
a  net  (HS),  and  a  stick  to  act  as  a  springe  (K^pID) ; 
the  latter  word  is  translated  "gin"  in  the  A.  V. 
Am.  iii.  5,  and  the  former  in  Is.  vJii.  14,  the  teim 
'*  snare"  being  in  each  case  used  for  the  other  part 
of  the  trap.  In  Job  xl.  24  (marginal  translation) 
the  second  of  these  terms  is  applied  to  the  ring  nin 
through  the  nostrils  of  an  animal.        [W.  L.  B.] 

GI'NATH  (n3^5;  V<av6.Q-,  Gineth),  father  of 
TiBNl,  who  after  the  death  of  Zimri  disputed  the 
thi-one  of  Israel  with  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22). 

GIN'NETHO  (^^n33,  i.  e.  Ginnethoi ;  Alex. 
revvnOovl ;  Genthon),  one  of  the  «  chief"  (^K'NT 
=  heads)  of  the  priests  and  Levites  who  returned 
to  Judaea  with  Zeinibbabel  (Neh.  xii.  4).  He  is 
doubtless  the  same  person  as 

GIN'NETHON  (|in35  ;  VavvaB^v,  Fayadt^e  ; 
GenthoTi),  a  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant,  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  was  head  of  a  family, 
and  one  of  his  descendants  is  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  priests  and  Levites  at  a  later  period  (xii.  16).  He 
is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  preceding. 

GIRDLE,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  the 
East,  and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.  The 
corresponding  Hebrew  words  ai'e  :  1.  11 311  or 
mijn,  which  is  the  general  terai  for  a  girdle  of 
any  kind,  whether  worn  by  soldiers,  as  1  Sam. 
xviii.  4,  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  1  K.  ii.  5,  2  K.  iii.  21 ;  or 
by  women.  Is.  iii.  24.  2.  IITX,  especially  used  of 
the  girdles  worn  by  men ;  whethef  by  prophetr, 
2  K.  i.  8,  Jer.  xiii.  1;  soldiers.  Is.  v.  27,  Ez. 
xxiii.  15  ;  or  kings  in  their  militaiy  capacity.  Job 
xii.  18.  3.  riTD  or  H^TO,  used  of  the  girdle  worn 
by  men  alone,  Job  xii.  21,  Ps.  cix.  19,  Is.  xxiii. 
10.  4.  ID33K,  the  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  and 
state  officers.  In  addition  to  these,  7^J''nS,  Is.  iii. 
24,  is  a  costly  girdle  woni  by  women.  The  Vul- 
gate renders  it  fascia  pectoralis.  It  would  thus 
seem  to  coiTespond  with  the  Latin  st7'ephium,  a 
belt  wora  by  women  about  the  breast.  In  the 
LXX.  however,  it  is  translated  x^t&jv  fieffotrSp- 
(pvpoSf  *'  a  tunic  shot  with  pui'ple,"  and  Gesenius  has 
' '  buntes Feyerkleid''  (comp.  Schroeder,  de  Vest.  MuL 
137,  8  ;  404).  The  DH-ltJ^ip  mentioned  in  Is.  iii. 
20,  Jer.  ii.  32,  were  probably  girdles,  although 
both  Kirachi  and  Jarchi  consider  them  as  fillets  for 
the  hair.  In  the  latter  passage  the  Vulgate  has 
again  fascia  pectoralis  f  and  the  LXX.  (rT7}doSe<TfAls, 
an  appropriate  bridal  ornament. 

The  common  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  K. 
i.  8  ;  Matt.  iii.  4),  like  that  worn  by  the  Bedouins 
of  the  present  day,  whom  Curzon  describes  as 
"  armed  with  a  long  crooked  laiife,  and  a  pistol  or 
two  stuck  in  a  I'ed  leathern  girdle "  (Monast.  of 
the  Levant,  p.  7).  In  the  time  of  Chardin  the 
nobles  of  MingieUa  wore  girdles  of  leather,  four 
fingers  broad,  and  embossed  with  silver.  A  finer 
girdle  was  made  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii.  1 ;  Ez.  xvi. 
10),  embroidered  with  silk,  and  sometimes  with 
gold  and  silver  thread  (Dan.  x.  5  ;  Rev.  i.  13,  xv. 
6),  and  frequently  studded  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  or  pearls  (Le  Bruyn,  Voy.  iv.  170 ;  comp. 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  359).  Morier  {Second  Journey,  p. 
150),  describing  the  dress  of  the  Armenian  women, 
says,  "  they  wear  a  silver  girdle  which  rests  on 
the  hips,   and   is   generally   curiously   wrought." 
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The  manufacture  of  these  girdles  formed  part  of 
the  employment  of  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24). 

The  girdle  was  fastened  by  a  clasp  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  tied  in  a  knot  so  that  the  ends  hung 
down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  It  was  worn  by  men  about  the  loins, 
hence  the  expressions  D^JIID  lltX,  Is-  -"i.  5 ; 
D^ySn  "litK,  Is.  V.  27.  The  girdle  of  women  was 
generally  looser  than  that  of  the  men,  and  was 
worn  about  the  hips,  except  when  they  were  ac- 
tively engaged  (Prov.  xxxi.  17).  Curzon  (p.  M), 
describing  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  women,  says, 
"  not  round  the  waist,  but  round  the  hips  a  large 
and  heavy  Cashmere  shawl  is  worn  over  the  yelek, 
and  the  whole  gi-acefulness  of  an  Egyptian  dress 
coasists  in  the  way  in  which  this  is  put' on." 
The  military  girdle  was  worn  about  the  waist; 
the  sword  or  dagger  was  suspended  from  it  (Judg. 
iii.  16;  2  Sam.  xx.  8;  Ps.  xlv.  'ij.  In  the 
Nineveh  sculptures  the  soldiers  are  represented 
with  broad  girdles,  to  which  thi-  sword  is  attached, 
and  through  which  two  or  even  three  daggers  in  a 
sheath  are  fjassed.  Q.  Curtius  (iii.  3)  says  of 
Darius,  "zona  aurea  muliebriter  cinctus  acinacem 
saspenderat,  cui  ex  gemma  erat  vagina."  Hence 
girduig  up  the  loins  denotes  preparation  for  battle 
or  for  active  exertion.  In  times  of  mourning, 
girdles  of  sackcloth  were  worn  as  marks  of  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow  (Is.  iii,  24,  xxii.  12). 

In  consequence  of  the  costly  materials  of  which 
girdles  were  made,  they  were  frequently  given  as 
presents  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  llj,  as  is 
still  the  custom  in  Persia  (cf.  Morier,  p.  93). 
Villages  were  given  to  the  queens  of  Persia  to 
supply  them  with  girdles  (Xen.  Anab,  i.  4,  §9  ; 
Plat.  Ale.  i.  p.  l-2i). 

They  were  used  as  pockets,  as  among  the  Arabs 
still  (Niebubr,  Vescr.  p.  56),  and  as  purses,  one 
end  of  the  girdle  being  folded  back  for  the  purpose 
{Matt.  X.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  8).  Hence,  "  zonam  per- 
dere,"  "  to  lose  one's  purs';  "  (Hor.  Epint.  ii.  2, 4fl ; 
comp.  Juv.  xiv.  297).  Inkhoms  were  also  earned 
in  the  girdle  (Ez.  ix.  2). 

The  D33K,  or  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  about 
the  close-htting  tunic  (Ex.  xxviii.  39,  xxxix.  29j, 
is  described  by  .losephus  (Ant.  iii,  7,  §2;  as  made 
of  linen  so  line  of  texture  as  to  look  like  the  slough 
of  a  snake,  and  embroidere^l  with  flowei-s  of  scarlet, 
purple,  blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  was  about  four 
fingers'  broad,  and  was  wrapped  several  times 
round  the  priest's  body,  the  ends  hanging  down  to 
the  feet.  When  engaged  in  sacrifice,  the  pri'^^-t 
threw  the  ends  over  his  left  shoulder.  Accwding 
to  Maimonides  (de  Vag.  Sand.  c.  8),  the  girdle 
worn  both  by  the  high-priest  and  the  common 
priests  was  of  white  linen  embroidered  with  wool ; 
but  that  worn  by  the  higb-piiest  on  the  day  of 
Atonement  was  entirely  of  white  linen.  The  length 
of  it  was  thirty-two  cubits,  and  the  breadth  about 
three  fingers.  It  was  worn  just  below  the  arm- 
pits to  avoid  perspiration  (comp.  Ez.  xliv.  18). 
.Ferome  (Ep.  nd  Fahvilam,  de  Vest.  Sae.)  follows 
Josephijs.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  girdle  was  embroidered,  the  "  needlework  " 
(OiP  HB'VO,  Ex,  xxiiii.  39)  is  distinguished  in  the 
Slishna  from  the  "  eunning-work  "  CaB'n  HET^D, 
Ex.  xxvi.  31)  as  being  worked  by  the  neerlle  with 
figures  on  one  side  only,  whereas  the  latter  was 
woven  work  with  figures  on  both  ndi<i  (Cod. 
loma.  c.  8^.     So  also  Maimonidcs  (<fe  Van.  Sonet. 
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viii.  15).  But  Jarchi  on  Ex.  xxvi.  31,  36  explain* 
the  difference  as  consisting  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  figures  on  the  two  sides  are  the 
same,  wheieas  in  the  latter  they  are  different. 
[Emerohjei'-kk,] 

In  all  passages,  except  Is.  xxii.  21 ,  D33N  is 
used  of  the  girdle  of  the  priests  only,  but  in  that 
instance  it  appears  to  have  been  worn  by  Shebna, 
the  treasurer,  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  his  office ; 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  of  priestly  rank, 
and  wore  it  in  his  priestly  capacity.  He  is  called 
"  high-priest "  in  the  Cftrijnif;on  Pagchale,  p.  1 15  «, 
and  in  the  Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Jarchi  in  toe. 

The  "curious  girdle"  (3B'n,  Ex.  xxviii.  8)  was 
made  of  the  same  materials  and  colours  as  the 
ephod,  that  is  of  "  gold,  Uue,  and  purple,  and  scarlrt, 
and  fine  twined  linen."  Josephus  describes  it  as 
sewn  to  the  breartxilate.  After  i^assing  once  round 
it  was  tied  in  front  ujxin  the  seam,  the  ends  hang- 
ing down  (^Ant.  iii.  7,  §5).  According  to  Maimon- 
ides  it  was  of  woven  worJ<. 

"(jirdle"  is  used  figuratively  in  Ps.  cix.  5; 
Is.  xi.  5 ;  cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  4;  Pa.  xxx.  11,  Ixv.  12 ; 
Eph.  vi.  14.  [W.  A.  W.] 

GIE'GASHITES,  THE  ('B'nJn,  i.  e.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  usage,  singular — "  the  fJir- 
gashite  ;  "  in  which  form,  however,  it  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  but  twice,  1  Chr.  i.  14,  and  (Jen.  x.  16,  iu 
the  latter  THE  GlEGASITE  ;  elsewhere  uniformly 
plural,  as  above :  i  Fepyeffaio!,  and  so  also  Jo- 
sephus ;  ffergesaem),  one  of  the  nations  who  were 
in  possession  of  Canaan  before  the  entrance  thither 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
foUowmg  passages : — Gen.  x.  16,  xv.  21 ;  Deut.  vii. 
1  (and  XX.  17  in  Samarit.  and  LXX.)  ;  Josh.  iii.  10, 
xxiv.  11 ;  1  Chr.  i.  14;  .Veh.  ix.  8.  In  the  first  of 
these  "  the  Girgasite "  is  given  as  the  fifth  son  of 
Canaan ;  in  the  other  places  the  tribe  is  merely 
mentioned,  and  that  but  occasionally,  in  the  for- 
mula expressing  the  doomed  country ;  and  it  may 
truly  be  said  in  the  words  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6, 
§2)  that  we  j/ossess  the  name  and  nothing  more ; 
not  even  the  more  definite  notices  of  position,  or  the 
slight  glimi»cs  of  character,  general  or  individual, 
with  which  we  are  &voured  in  the  case  of  the 
Amorites,  Jebusites,  and  some  others  of  these  ancient 
nations.  The  expression  in  Josh.  xxiv.  11  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  district  of  the  Girgashites 
was  on  the  west  of  .Jordan  ;  nor  is  this  invalidated 
by  the  mention  of  "  Ger;.'(«n(B"  in  Matt.  viii.  28 
(Tepyecntyuv  in  Rec.  Text,  and  in  a  drw  JIS.S.  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius  and  Origen  repyfffaiav),  as 
on  the  east  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  since  that 
name  is  now  generally  recognized  as  Vepturriyay — 
"  Gerascnes  " — and  therefore  as  having  no  connexion 
with  the  Girga.shites.  [G.] 

GIirOASITE,  THE  (Gen.  x.  16).  S.*  the 
foregoing. 

OISPA  'KEb'j  1  Alex.  r€(T(pd;  Gaspfia),  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  .Sethinim,  in  "the  Ophel," 
afl«r  the  return  from  captivity  (Xeh.  xi.  21;.  By 
the  LXX.  the  name  api^ears  to  have  been  taken  as  a 
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GIT'TAIII  (D^ri|,  «'.  e.  two  wine-jiresses ; 
TfBaip.,  Alex.  TfSdfiiji ;  Oethaim),  a  place  inci- 
ilentally   mentione!]  in   2  Sam.  iv.  3,   where  the 
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meaning  appeai-s  to  be  that  the  inhabitants  of  I 
Beeroth,  which  was  allotted  to  Benjamin,  had  been 
compelled  to  fly  from  that  place,  and  had  taken  refuge 
at  Gittaim.  Beeioth  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Gibeouites  (Josh.  ix.  17)  ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
flight  of  its  people  may  have  been  (though  this  is 
but  conjecture)  Saul's  persecution  of  the  Gibeonites 
idluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  2.  Gittaim  is  again  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  places  inhabited  by  the  Ben- 
jamites  after  their  retm-n  from  the  captivity,  with 
Ramah,  Neballat,  Lod,  and  other  known  towns 
of  Benjamin  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem.  The  two 
may  be  the  same ;  though,  if  the  persecution  of  the 
Berothites  proceeded  from  Benjamin,  as  we  must 
infer  it  did,  they  would  hardly  choose  as  a  refuge  a 
place  within  the  limits  of  that  tribe.  Gittaim  is 
the  dual  form  of  the  word  Gath,  which  suggests 
the  Philistine  plain  as  its  locality.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  for  or  against  this, 

Gittaim  occurs  in  the  LXX.  version  of  1  Sam. 
xiv.  33 — "  out  of  Getthaim  roll  me  a  great  stone." 
But  this  is  not  supported  by  any  other  of  the 
ancient  versions,  which  unanimously  adhere  to  the 
Hebr.  text,  and  probably  proceeds  from  a  mistake 
or  coiTuption  of  the  Hebrew  word  D^"133  ;  A.  V. 
**  ye  have  transgressed."  It  fui-ther  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  35,  and  1  Chr.  i.  46,  as  the 
representative  of  AviTH,  a  change  not  so  intel- 
ligible as  the  other,  and  equally  unsupported  by 
the  other  old  versions.  [G.] 

GIT'TITES  (D^na,  patron,  from  713),  the 
600  men  who  followed  David  from  Gath,  under 
Ittai  the  Gittite  ('1=13 H,  2  Sam.  xv.  18,  19),  and 
who  probably  acted  as  a  kind  of  body-guard.  Obed- 
edom  the  Levite,  in  whose  house  the  Ark  was  for  a 
time  placed  (2  Sam.  vi.  10),  and  who  afterwards 
served  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  is  called  "  the 
Gittite"  (»njin).  We  can  scarcely  think,  however, 
that  he  was  so  named  from  the  royal  city  of  the 
Philistines.  May  he  not  have  been  from  the  town 
of  Gittaim  in  Benjamin?  (2  Sam.  iv.  3  ;  Keh. 
xi.  33),  or  from  Gath-rimmon,  a  town  of  Dan, 
allotted  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24), 
of  whom  Obed-edom  seems  to  have  been  one  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  4)?  [J.  L.  P.] 

GIT'TITH  (n^RJ),  a  musical  instrument,  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  people  of 
Gath,  and  thence  to  have  been  introduced  by  David 
into  Palestine ;  and  by  others  (who  identify  rTRJ 
with  nS,  a  wine-press,  or  trough,  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden  with  the  feet)  to  have  been 
employed  at  the  festivities  of  the  vintage.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  of  n*RJin  bV,  occasionally  found 
in  the  heading  of  Psalms,  is,  "  On  the  instrament 
X"113'3  (Ginora),  which  was  brought  from  Gath." 
Rashi,  whilst  he  admits  Gittith  to  be  a  musical  in- 
strument, in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  artisans 
of  Gath  excelled,  quotes  a  Talm\idic  authority 
which  would  assign  to  the  word  a  different  meaning. 
*'Our  sao-es,"  says  he,  "have  remarked  *  On  the 
nations  who  are  in  future  to  be  trodden  down  like 
a  wine-press.'  "  (Comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  3.)  But  neither 
of  the  Psalms,  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  or  Ixxxiv.,  which  have 
Gittith  for  a  heading,  contains  any  thing  that  may 
be  connected  with  such  an  idea.  The  interpretation 
of  the  LXX.  uirep  ray  K-rivHv  "  for  the  wine-presses," 
is  condemned  by  Aben-Ezra  and  other  eminent 
Jewish  scholaib.      Fiirst  (Concordance)  describes 
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Gittith  as  a  hollow  instrument,  from  nriJ,  to  deepen 
(synonymous  with  7''7n).  [D.  W.  M.] 

GI'ZONITK,  THE  (*31tJ!1 ;  i  TiCaviros, 
Alex.  6  rwu;/i ;  Gezonites).  "  The  sons  of  Hashem 
the  Gizonite"  are  named  amongst  the  warriors  of 
David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  word  is  entirely  omitted ;  and 
the  conclusion  of  Kennicott,  who  examines  the 
passage  at  length,  is  that  the  name  should  be 
GoHNi,  a  proper  name,  and  not  an  appellative 
(Dissert.  199-203). 

GLASS  (n»3-13t ;  !ia\os ;  mtrum).  The  word 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxviii.  17,  where  in  A.  V.  it  is 
rendered  "  crystal."  It  comes  from  '^3t  {to  he 
pure),  and  according  to  the  best  authorities  means 
a  kind  of  glass  which  in  ancient  days  was  held  in 
high  esteem  (J.  D.  MichaeUs,  Hist.  Vitri  apud 
Hebr. ;  and  Hamberger,  Hist.  Vitri  ex  antiquitate 
ertita,  quoted  by  Gesen.  s.  v.).  Symmachus  ren- 
ders it  Kpi(TTa\Kos,  but  that  is  rather  intended  by 
E^Uil  (Job  xxviii.  18,  A.  V.  "  pearls,"  LXX.  -yi^is, 
a  word  which  also  means  "ice;"  of.  Plin.  H.  N: 
xxxvii.  2),  and  mj?  (Ez.  i.  22).  It  seems  then 
that  Job  xxviii.  17  contains  the  only  allusion  to 
glass  found  in  the  0.  T.,  and  even  this  reference  is 
disputed.  Besides  Symmachus,  others  also  render 
it  Ziavyri  KpvffraWov  (Schleusner,  Thesaur.  s.  v. 
vaKos)y  and  it  is  ai'gued  that  the  word  ^a\os  ti-e- 
quently  means  crystal.  Thus  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
Nub.  764,  defines  SaAos  (when  it  occurs  in  old 
writers)  as  5ta(^ai/7js  \idos  iuiKws  vd\<{},  and  He- 
sychius  gives  as  its  equivalent  \i6os  t'i^ws.  In 
Herodotus  (iii.  24)  it  is  clear  that  OeAos  must 
mean  crystal,  for  he  says,  7}  5e  tripi  iroiJvri  KaX 
eiiepyos  opuffceTai,  and  Achilles  Tatius  speaks  of 
crystal  as  va\os  optapvyiiivri  (ii.  3 ;  Baehr,  On 
Herod,  ii.  44;  Heeren,  Ideen,  ii.  1,  335).  Others 
consider  JHO-IDT  to  be  amber,  or  electrum,  or 
alabaster  (Bochart,  Hleroz,  ii.  vi.  872). 

In  spite  of  this  absence  of  specific  allusion  to 
glass  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  Hebrews  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  invention.  There  has  been 
a  violent  modern  prejudice  against  the  belief  that 
glass  was  early  known  to,  or  extensively  used  by, 
the  ancients,  but  both  facts  are  now  certain.  From 
paintings  representing  the  process  of  glassblowing 
which  have  been  discovered  in  paintings  at  Beni- 
Hassan,  and  in  tombs  at  other  places,  we  know  that 
the  invention  is  at  least  as  remote  as  the  age  of  Osir- 
tasen  the  first  (perhaps  a  contemporary  of  Joseph), 
3500  years  ago.  A  bead  as  old  as  1500  B.C.  was 
found  by  Captain  Hei-vey  at  Thebes,  "  the  specific 
gravity  of  which,  25°  30',  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  crown  glass  now  made  in  England." 
Fragments  too  of  wine-vases  as  old  as  the  Exodus 
have  been  discovered  in  Egypt.  Glass  beads  known 
to  be  ancient  have  been  found  in  Africa,  and  al^o 
(it  is  said)  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland,  which  are  in 
all  probability  the  relics  of  an  old  Phoenician  trade 
(Wilkinson,  in  EawlinsorCs  Herod,  ii.  50,  i.  475  ; 
Anc.  Eijyjit.  iii.  88-112).  The  art  was  also  known 
to  the  ancient  Assyrians  (Layai'd,  Nineveh,  ii.  42), 
and  a  glass  bottle  was  found  in  the  N.W.  palace  of 
Nimroud,  which  has  on  it  the  name  of  Sargon,  and 
is  therefore  probably  older  than  B.C.  702  (id.  Niu. 
and  Bah.  p.  197,  503).  This  is  the  earliest  known 
specimen  of  transparent  glass. 

The  disbelief  in  the  antiquity  of  glass  (in  spite 
of  the  distinct  statements  of  early  writers)  is  diffi- 
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cnJt  to  account  for,  because  the  invention  must 
almost  naturally  arise  in  making  bricks  or  pottery, 
during  which  processes  there  must  be  at  least  a 
superfcial  vitrification.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  honour  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  the  Egyptians. 
Pliny  gives  no  date  for  his  celebrated  story  of  the 
discovery  of  glass  from  the  solitary  accident  of  some 
Phoenician  sailors  using  blocks  of  natron  to  support 
their  saucepans  when   they  were   unable  to   find 
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This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  incredibly 
large  gems  which  we  find  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors  ;  e.  g.  haiehei:  considers  that  the  emerald 
column  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  was  "  du 
verre  colore,  dont  I'interieur  ^tait  felair^  par  des 
lampes."  Strabo  was  told  by  an  Alexandrian  glass- 
maker  that  this  success  was  partly  due  to  a  rare 
and  valuable  earth  found  in  ?;gypt  (Beckman,  His- 
tory of  Immtions,  "  Coloured  Glass,"  i.  195,  sq,. 


Some  sujipose  that  the  proper  name  D)0  fllB'IB'O 


stones  for  the  purpose  (R.  N.  xxxvi.  6b).    But  this  I  Eng.  Transl.,  also  iii.  208,  sq.,  iv.  54).     Yet  the 
account  is  less   likely  than  the  supposition  that  |  perfec-tly  clear  and  transparent  glass  was  considered 
vitreous  matter  first  attracted  observation  from  the  |  the  most  valuable  (Plin.  xxxvi.  26). 
custom  of  lighting  fires  on  the  sand,  "  in  a  country  ] 

producing  natron  or  subcarbonate  of  soda"  CKaw- j  .        ,       ,  .      .,■,        i  •  n     • 

linson's  ITerrxL  ii.  82).  It  has  been  pointed  out  ("  bummgs  by  the  waters  )  contams  an  allusion 
that  Pliny's  storv  may  have  originated  in  the  fact  •  to  Sidoman  gkss-fectones  (Meier  on  Jos  x>.  8, 
that  the  sand  of  the  Syrian  river  Belos,  at  the  «ii.  6),  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  .t  was 
mouth  of  which  the  incident  is  supposed  to  have  Uo  called  from  the  burning  of  Jabin  s  chanot*  at 
occurred,  "  was  esteemefl  pecuharly  suitable  for  j  that  place  (Lord  A.  Hervey,  fM  the  Oeneakgm, 
glass-making,  and  exported  in  great  quantities  to  \  P-  228),  or  from  hot  simngs. 

the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Alexandria,  long  the  I  In  the  N.  T.  glass  is  alluded  to  as  an  emblem  of 
most  &mous  in  the  ancient  world"  {Lict.  of  Ant.   brightness  (Pvev.  iv.  6,  xv.  2,  xii.  1S>     The  three 

other  places  where  the 
word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  (1  Cor.  xiii. 
12;  2  Cor.  iii.  18; 
.lam.  i.  2'^),  as  also 
the  word  "glasses" 
(Is.  iii.  23),  are  cousi- 
dered  under  Mibeoes. 
For,  strange  to  say, 
although  the  ancients 
were  aware  of  the  re- 
flective power  of  glass, 
and  although  the  Sido- 
nians  used  it  for  mir- 
rors (Plin.  Ii.  A'.xxxvi. 
Gf!>)i  jet  for  some  un- 
explained reason  mir- 
rors oi^^isoR  rauxt  have 
proved  unsuccessful, 
since  ei'en  under  the 
empire  they  were  uni- 
versally made  of  me- 
tal, which  is  at  once 
less  perfect,  more  ex- 

tO    pr';ji^;r^'';    ( Ijict.    of 

[F.  W.  K.] 


Egyptian  GlaM  Blowcn.     (WilkiOJOo.) 


pensive,  and  more  difficult 
Ami.  Art.  SiKCLXUM). 


Art.  YitnjMj  where  everything  requisite  to  the 
illustration  of  the  cUissical  allusions  to  glass  may  be 
found).     Some  find  a  remarkable  reference  to  this 

,little  river  (respecting  which  see  Plin.  if.  JF.  V.  17,  ,  : 

xxxvi.  65;    Joseph.  B.J.  iL10,§2;  Tac. -f/isf.  |  generally,  Di77  rather  to  com;.   The  remarks  under 
V.  7)  in  the  blessing  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  '^  they    COESEK  on  the  definite  character  of  the  rights  of 


filjEAXIXO  (T\wi}}  as  applied   to  produce 


I  gleaning 
«.  c.)  and  the  Heljrew  word  ^in,  "sand"  (Calmet, '  Poor  .V"'"'?  women,  recognised  as  being  "  his 
s.  r..),  have  been  suggested  as  derivations  for  the  '  "widens/  were  gleaning  hi,  field,  and  on  her  claim 
Greek  SaT^s,  which  is  however,  in  aU  probability, '  ^Vonhm,  by  near  i^nity  being  ma-le  known  she 
from  an  EgyjAian  r«,t.  ;  Y'^'. '"'*?'"'  *!'  J"'?.*''™  *"''  ""*  ?"  *»  ""J"  """.^T 

Glass  was  not  only  known  to  the  ancients,  but 


used  by  them  (as  Winckelmann  thinks)  far  more 
extensively  than  in  modem  times.  Pliny  even  tells 
us  that  it  was  ernployerl  in  wainscoting  (vitreae 
camerae,  II.  X.  xxxvi.  64;  Stat.  fi>/k.  i.  v.  42;. 
The  Egyptians  knew  the  art  of  cutting,  grinding 


field  ;  but  for  this,  the  reapers  it  seems  would 
have  driven  her  away  (Ruth  ii.  f;,  8,  9).  The 
gleaning  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  of  cornfields, 
was  reseri e<l  for  the  poor.  Hence  the  proveib  of 
Gideon,  Judg.  riii.  2.  Maimonides  indeerl  lays 
down  the  principle  {Cf/nntihitv/nen  de  donit  /xiu- 


and  engraving  it,  and  they  could  even  inlay  it  with  ^ f7'»','==P-  '.'•  \)'^  whatever  crop  or  gr./wth  is 
gold  or  eramel,  anri  "  r«rmeatc  opaque  gla^  with  i  «*  for /wA  »  kept,  and  gath.rr«l  all  at  once,  and 
designs  of  various  colours."  Beside*  this  they  coulrl  ^  f"]"'  '"t"  '♦"'•*^>  "'  '"able  to  that  law.  S<«  for 
colour  it  with,  such  brilliancy  as  tr,  be  able  to  ^'^^'^  remarits,  Mniinon.  OmAtt^diima  (U  iUma 
\m\Xsi.\f.  precious  stf.nes  in  a  manner  which  often   I"'<'I"-™";  "^P-  i^-  [H.  H.J 

defied  detection  fPlin.  H.  .V.  xixrii.  26,  .3.3,  7.=»;.        GLKDE,  the  old  name  for  the  common  kit*  (mi/- 


GNAT 

BUS  ater),  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  13  (flXI)  among 
the  unclean  birds  of  prey,  and  if  HXT  be  the 
correct  reading,  we  must  suppose  the  name  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  bird's  acuteness  of  vision ; 
but  as  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Lev.  xi.  14  we 
find  nt<1,  vultur,  it  is  probable  that  we  should 
read  ilNT  in  Deut.  also.  The  LXX.  have  yv<\f  in 
both  places.  [W.  D.] 

GNAT  (jcdivai'^i),  mentioned  only  in  the  pro- 
verbial expression  used  by  our  Saviour  in  Matt. 
xxiii.  24,  "  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  swallow  a  camel."  "  Strain  at"  in  the  A.  V., 
seems  to  be  a  typogi'aphical  eiTor,  since  the  transla- 
tions before  the  A.  V.  had  "  strain  out"  the  Greek 
word  SivKl^a  signifying  to  strain  through  (a  sieve, 
&c.),  to  filter  (see  Trench,  On  the  Auth.  Vers.  1st 
Ed.  131).  The  Greek  Kiivtcp  is  the  generic  word  for 
gnat.  ■    [W.  D.] 

GOAD.  The  equivalent  terms  in  the  Hebrew 
are  (1)  imO  (Judg.  iii.  31)  and  (2)  ja-jT 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  21;  Eccl.  xii.  11).  The  explanation 
given  by  Jahn  {Archaeol,  i.  4,  §59)  is  that  the 
tbnner  represents  the  pole,  and  the -latter  the  iron 
spike  with  which  it  was  shod  for  the  pui"pose  of 
goading.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it 
may  refer  to  anything  pointed,  and  the  tenor  of 
Eccl.  xii.  requires  rather  the  sense  of  a  peg  or  nail, 
anything  in  short  which  can  be  fastened ;  while  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  the  point  of  the  ploughshare  is  more 
probably  intended.  The  former  does  probably  refer 
to  the  goad,  the  long  handle  of  which  might  be 
used  as  a  formidable  weapon  (comp.  Horn.  II.  vi. 
135),  though  even  this  was  otherwise  understood 
by  the  LXX.  as  a  ploughshare  {Jv  tQ  kpoTp6'iro^i) : 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  etymological  force 
of  the  word  is  that  oi  guiding  (from  *1D?,  to  teach') 
rather  than  goading  (Saalschutz,  Archaeol.  i.  105). 
There  are  undoubted  references  to  the  use  of  the 
goad  in  driving  oxen  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  25,  and 
Acts  xxvi.  14.  The  instrument,  as  still  used  in  the 
countries  of  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
consists  of  a  rod  about  eight  feet  long,  brought  to 
a  sharp  point  and  sometimes  cased  with  iron  at  the 
head  (Hannei"'s  Observations,  iii.  348).  The  ex- 
pression "  to  kick  against  the  goads"  (Acts  ix.  5  ; 
A.  V.  "  the  pricks  "),  was  proverbially  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  unavailing  resistance  to  superior  power 
(comp.  Aesch.  Agam.  1633,  from.  323 ;  Euri^. 
Bacch.  791).  [W.  L.  B.] 

GOAT.  1.  Of  the  Hebrew  words  which  are 
translated  goat  and  she-goat  in  A.  V.  the  most 

common  is  ty  =  Syr.  Jl-^,  Arab.  •J^£,Phoen.  ii^a. 

The  Indo-Germanic  languages  have  a  similar  word 
in  Sansc.  ag'a  =  gosd,,  ogr'a  =  she-goat,  Germ,  gets  or 
gems,  Greek  a^l,  aiy6s.  The  derivation  from  tTV, 
to  be  strong,  points  to  he-goat  as  the  original  mean- 
ing, but  it  is  also  specially  used  for  she-goat,  as  in 
Gen.  XV.  9,  xxxi.  38,  xi:xii.  14;  Num.  xv.  27.  In 
Jud.  vi.  19  D'W  *"!3  is  rendered  hid,  and  in  Deut. 
xiv.  4  DMV  nB*  is  rendered  the  goat,  but  properly 
signifies  flock  of  goats.  D^'tJ?  is  used  elliptically  for 
goats*  hair  in  Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxvi.  14,  &c.,  Num. 
xxxi.  20,  and  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13. 

2.  DvV^  are  wild  or  mountain  goats,  and  are 
rendered  wild  goats  in  the  three  passages  of  Scn'p- 
ture  in  which  the  word  occui-s,  viz.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2, 
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Job  xxxix.  1,  and  Ps.  civ.  18.  The  word  is  fi-om  a 
root  7V'i  to  ascend  or  climb,  and  is  the  Heb.  name  of 

-  T 

the  ibex,  which  abounds  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  ancient  temtory  of  Moab.  In  Job  xxxix.  1, 
the  LXX.  have  rpayeKaipwy  nerpas. 

3.  IpX  is  rendered  the  wild  goat  in  Deut.  xiv.  5, 
and  occurs  only  in  this  passage.  It  is  a  contracted 
form  of  mpJN,  according  to  Lee,  who  renders  it 
gazelle,  but  it  is  more  properly  the  tragelaphus  or 
goat-deer  (Shaw,  Suppl.  p.  76). 

4.  I'lPiy,  a  he-goat,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  of  four 
months  old — strong  and  vigorous.  It  occurs  only 
in  the  plural,  and  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indifferently 
goats  and  lie-goats  (see  Ps.  1.  9  and  13).  In  Jer. 
1.  8  it  signifies  he-goats,  leaders  of  the  flock,  and 
hence  its  metaphorical  use  in  Is.  xiv.  9  for  chief 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  in  Zech.  x.  3,  where  goats 
=  principal  men,  chiefs.  It  is  derived  from  the 
root  inj?,  to  set,  to  place,  to  prepare. 

5.  TSV  occurs  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  21,  and  in  Dan. 
viii.  5,  8 — it  is  followed  by  D'-TJin,  and  signifies 
a  he-goat  of  the  goats.  Gesenius  derives  it  from 
nSV,  to  leap.  It  is  a  word  found  only  in  the  later 
books  of  the  0.  T.  In  Ezr.  vi.  17  we  find  the 
Chald.  foi-m  of  the  word  I^BV- 

6.  "t^^h  is  translated  goat,' and  signifies  properly 
a  he-goat,  being  derived  from  "lyC,  to  stand  on 
end,  to  bristle.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  (nNtSHn  fW),  and  is  the  goat  of 
the  sin-offering,  Lev.  ix.  3,  15,  x.  1-6.  The  word 
is  used  as  an  adjective  with  TiDV  in  Dan.  viii.  21, 
"  — and  the  goat,  the  rough  one,  is  the  king  of 
Javan." 

7.  B'^Pl  is  from  a  root  K**?),  to  strike.  It  is 
rendered  he-goat  in  Gen.  xxx.  35,  xxxii.  15,  Prov. 
XXX.- 31,  and  2  Chr.  xvii.  11.  It  does  not  occur 
elsewhere. 

8.  7TXt5?'  scape-goat  in  Lev.  xvi.  8,  10,  26. 
On  this  word  see  Atonement,  Day  of,  p.  138. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  words  rendered  goats  in  Matt. 
XXV.  32,  33,  are  ipitpos  and  ^pii/)ioi/  =  a  young  goat, 
or  kid;  and  in  Heb.  ix,  12,  13,  19,  and  x.  4, 
TpciYos  =  he-goat.  Goat-skins,  in  Heb.  xi.  37,  are 
in  the  Greek,  iv  aljciois  SipiJLcunv;  and  in  Jud.  ii. 
17  aXjas  is  rendered  goats.  [W.  D.] 

GOAT,  SCAPE.    [Atonemeut,  Day  of.] 

GO'ATH  {nV'i  ;  the  LXX.  seem  to  have  had  a 
different  text,  and  read  ^|  4K\eKTwi/  \i6uv ; 
Goatha),  a  place  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  and  named,  in  connexion  with  the 
hill  Gareb,  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  The  name 
(which  is  accurately  GOAH,  as  above,  the  th 
being  added  to  connect  the  Hebrew  particle  of 
motion, — Goathah)  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from 
nyjl,  "to  low,"  as  a  cow.  In  accordance  with 
this  is  the  rendering  of  the  Targum,  which  has 
for  Goah,  N^JJ?  n3n3  =  the  heifei's  pool.     The 

Syriac,  on  the  other  hand,  has  J^K>i  >,  leromto, 
"  to  the  eminence,"  perhaps  reading  HNJ  (Fiirst, 
Ilandwb.  2696.).  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
letter  Ain  in  Goath,  the  resemblance  between  it  and 
Golgotlia  does  not  exist' in  the  original  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  English.    [Golgotha.]  [G.] 
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GOB  (33,  and  313,  perhaps  =  a  "pit"  or 
"  ditch ;"  t46,  'Pu/4,  Alex.  r6fi  ;  Gob) ,  a  place  men- 
tioned only  in  '2  Sam.  xxi.  18,  19,  as  the  scene  of 
two  encounters  between  David's  waiTiors  and  the 
Philistines.  In  the  parallel  account — of  the  first  of 
these  only — in  1  Chr.  xx.  4,  the  name  is  given  as 
Oezer,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  omission  of  any 
locality  for  the  second  event,  is  supported  by  Jo- 
sepiius  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §2).  On  the  other  hand  the 
LXX.  and"  Syriac  have  Gath  in  the  first  case,  a 
name  which  in  Hebrew  much  resembles  Gob ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  account  of  a 
third  and  subsequent  fight,  which  all  agree  happened 
at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  20  ;  1  Chr.  xx.  6),  and  which, 
from  the  terms  of  the  narrative,  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred at  the  same  place  as  the  othei's.  The  sug- 
gestion of  Nob — which  Davidson  {Helir.  Text) 
reports  as  in  many  MS3.  and  which  is  also  found 
in  copies  of  the  LXX. — is  not  admissible  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  that  place.  [G.] 

GOBLET  'px  ;  Kparriip;  crater;  joined  with 
^^D  to  express  roundness.  Cant,  vJi.  2  ;  Gesen. 
riies.  22,  39  ;  in  plur.  Ex.  xxiv.  6 ;  A.V.  "  basons," 
Is.  xxii.  24  ;  LXX.  literally  i,yavi9  ;  cnxterae ; 
A.  V.  "  cups";,  a  circular  vessel  for  wine  or  other 
liquid.    [Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

GOG.  1.  (313;  Toiy;  Gorj.)  A  Pujubenite 
(1  Chr.  V.  4)  ;  according  to  the  Hebrew  text  son 
of  Shcmaiah.  The  LXX.  however  have  a  different 
text  throughout  the  passage.  2.  [Magoo.]  3. 
In  the  Samarit.  Codex  and  LXX.  of  Num.  xxiv.  7, 
Gog  is  substituted  for  Agag. 

GO'LAN  (1^13 ;  VavKav),  a  city  of  Bashan 

(paa  fy\i,  Deut.  iv.  4.3)  allotted  out  of  the  half 

tribe  of  Manasseh  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  27;, 
and  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  east  of  the 
Jordan  (xx.  8;.  We  find  no  &rther  notice  of  it  in 
Scripture  ;  and  though  Eusebins  and  Jerome  say  it 
was  still  an  important  place  in  their  time  ( Orumi. 
s.  V. ;  Reland,  p.  815;,  its  veiy  site  is  now  unknown. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  village  of  Nawa,  on 
the  eastern  bordf;r  of  -Jauldn,  around  which  are  ex- 
tensive ruins  fsee  IfaniJhook  ft/r  Hijr.  awl  Pal.), 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  Golan ;  hut  for  this 
thf^e  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and  Nawa  be- 
sides is  much  too  far  to  the  eastward. 

The  city  of  Golan  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  Joscphus  {TavKiv-i),  B.  -J.  i.  4,  §4,  and  8) ; 
he,  however,  more  frequently  speaks  of  the  prt>- 
vince  which  took  its^  name  from  it,  Gaulanitis 
(ravKavlns).  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
overthrown  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  Jews  in  Bashan  ceased,  it  appears  that  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  before  kept  in  subjection,  but 
never  annihilated,  rose  again  Ui  some  jx,wer,  and 
rent  the  country  into  provinces.  Two  of  th'.-se  pro- 
vinces at  If-iLst  were  of  ancient  origin  [Tf:ACHO- 
xiris  and  Haueax],  and  had  been  distinct  prin- 
cipalities previous  to  the  time  when  Og  or  his 
jH-edecessors  united  them  under  one  w:ej/tre.  Before 
the  Babylonish  captivity  Bashan  appeal's  in  Jewish 
liistijry  as  one  kingdom  ;  but  subsequent  to  that 
[jeriod  it  is  s]x)kcn  of  as  divided  into  four  pro- 
vince*— Gaulanitis,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  andBa- 
tanea  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  .5,  §a,  and  7,  §4,  i.  C, 
§4,  xvi.  9,  §1 ;  II. ./.  i.  20,  §4,  iii.  T),  §1,  iv.  1, 
§1).  It  seems  thut  when  the  city  of  Golan  rose  to 
power  it  became  the  hea/1  of  a  large  proWnce,  the 
extent  of  which  is  pietty  accurately  given  by  Jo- 
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sephus,  especially  when  his  statements  are  compared 
with  the  modem  divisions  of  Ba-shan.  It  lay  east 
of  Galilee,  anil  north  of  Gadaritis  (Gadaba,  Joseph. 
B.  .J.  iii.  .3,  §1).  Gamalii,  an  important  town  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called 
El-Ham  fsee  llawlhuuk  for  Syr.  and  J'al.),  and 
the  province  attached  to  it,  were  included  in  Gau- 
hjnitis  {B.  J.  iv.  1,  §1).  But  the  boumlaiy  of  the 
provinces  of  Gadara  and  Gamala  must  evidently 
have  been  the  river  Hieromax,  which  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  the  south  border  of  Gaulanitis.  The 
Jordan  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  fountains  at 
Dan  and  Caesarea-Philippi,  formed  the  western 
boundary  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5).  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  boundarias  of  the  modem  province 
olJauldn  (  y,j,  '»  th«  Arabic  form  of  the  He- 
brew pi3,  from  which  is  derived  the  Greek  Tav- 

KaviTis)  correspond  so  far  with  those  of  Gaula- 
nitis ;  we  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  their 
northern  and  eastern  boundaries  are  also  identical. 
Jauia.n  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jedur  (the 
ancient  Ituraea),  and  on  the  east  by  Haurin 
[Hauran].  The  principal  citify  of  Gaulanitis 
were  Golan,  Hippos,  Gamala,  Julias  or  Bethsaida 
(Mark  viii.  22),  Seleucia,  andSogane  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iii.  3,  §1,  and  5,  iv.  1,  §1).  The  site  of  Beth- 
saida is  at  a  small  tell  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jordan  [Bethsaida]  ;  the  ruins  of  Kul'at  el-Hum 
mark  the  place  of  Gamala  ;  but  nothmg  definite  is 
known  of  the  others. 

The  greater  part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a  flat  and  fertile 
table-land,  well  watered,  and  clothed  with  luxu- 
riant gi-ass.  It  is  probably  to  this  region  the  name 
Mishor  ni^'Dj  is  given  in  1  K.  xx.  23,  2.3 — "  the 
plain  "  in  which  the  Syrians  wei  e  overthrown  by  the 
Israeh'fes,  near  Ajjhck,  which  jjei  haps  stfKyI  upm  the 
site  of  the  modem  Fi/:  (Stanley,  App.  §6;  HawJh. 
for  Syr.  and  Pa/.  425;.  The  w(;>,teni  side  of  Gau- 
lanitis, along  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  hteep,  rugged, 
and  bare.  It  is  upwarfls  of  2500  ft.  in  height, 
and  when  seen  from  the  city  of  Tiberias  resembles 
a  mountain  range,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  the 
supporting  wall  of  the  plateau.  It  was  tliis  re- 
markable feature  which  led  the  ancient  geograplicTs 
to  supfK,-y;  that  the  mountain  range  of  Gilearl  was 
joined  to  Lebanon  (Keland,  p.  342;.  Farther  north, 
along  the  bank  of  the  o]>]i';r  Jordan,  the  plateati 
breaks  down  in  a  series  of  t.;r)ae'^,  which  though 
.Somewhat  rocky,  are  covere<I  with  rich  ^>'i\,  and 
clothed  in  spring  with  the  most  luxuriant  herlwige, 
sjjangled  with  multitiuh^s  of  bris^ht  and  Irtautil'id 
flowers.  A  range  of  low,  round- toppefl,  jii^^-turesque 
hills,  extends  s^mtliwards  for  n^irly  20  miles  from 
the  ba.se  of  Herrnon  along  the  wrrstem  edge  of  the 
plateau.  Tliese  are  in  places  covererl  with  noble  fo)  e-ts 
of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth.  Gaulanitis  was  once 
denv-ly  i»opulat/yl,  but  it  is  now  ahnost  cornjilet'-ly 
ilc^rt'A.  The  writer  has  a  li-t  of  the  towns 
and  villages  which  it  once  containwl ;  and  in  it  are 
the  names  of  127  places,  all  of  which,  with  the  e.x- 
c-ption  of  about  eleven,  .ire  now  uninhabited.  Only 
a  few  patchffs  of  its  soil  are  cultivat'^l ;  and  the 
veiy  be^t  of  its  pasture  is  lost — the  tender  grass  of 
early  spring.  The  flocks  of  the  Tnrkmins  and 
d-Ftjdhl  Araljfl — the  only  tribes  that  remain  per- 
manently in  this  region — aie  not  aide  to  consume 
it ;  and  the  ^Anazeh,  those  **  children  of  the  l^st " 
who  sprea/I  over  the  land  like  hxnr-ls,  and  **  whose 
camels  are  without  number"  (Judg.  vii.  12),  only 
arrive  about  the  bc-ginning  of  .May,    M  that  season 
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the  whole  countiy  is  covered  with  them — their 
bhick  tents  pitched  in  circles  near  the  fountains; 
their  cattle  thickly  dotting  the  vast  plain  ;  and  their 
fierce  cavaliers  roaming  fai'aud  wide,  "  their  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
tliem." 

For  fuller  accounts  of  the  scenery,  antiquities, 
and  history  of  Gaulanitis,  see  Porter's  Handbook  for 
Syr.  and  Fal.  295,  424,  461,  531  ;  Five  Years  in 
Damascus,  ii.  250 ;  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  vi.  282  ; 
Burckhai-dt's  Trav.  in  Syr,  277.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GOLD,  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  from  its 
colour,  lustre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other  useful 
properties  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiii.  19).  Hence  it  is 
used  as  an  emblem  of  purity  (Job  xxiii.  10)  and 
nobiUty  (Lam.  iv.  1).  There  are  six  Hebrew  words 
used  to  denote  it,  and  four  of  them  occur  in  Job 
xxviii.  15,  16,  17.     These  are: — 

1.  ini,  the  common  name,  connected  with  3nV 

TT  -    T 

{to  be  yellow'),  as  geld,  from  gel,  yellow.  Various 
epithets  are  applied  to  it ;  as,  "  fine  "  (2  Chr.  iii,  5), 
"  refined"  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18), "  pure  "  (Ex.  xxv.  11). 
In  opposition  to  these,  "  beaten  gold  (D-lflK'  'T)  is 

probably  mia;ed  gold;  LXX.  i\ar6s  \  used  of  Solo- 
mon's shields  (1  K.  x.  16). 

2.  >15D  {KeifieMov),  treasured,  i.  e.  fine  gold 
(1  K.  vi.  20,  vii.  49,  &c.).  Many  names  of  pre- 
cious substances  in  Hebrew  come  from  roots  signi- 
fying concealment,  as  pDOD  (Gen.  xlih.  23,  A.  V. 
"  treasure"). 

8.  TS,  pure  or  native  gold  (Job  xxviii.  17  ;  Cant. 
V.  15  ;  probably  from  TTS^  io  separate).  Roseo- 
miiller  {Alterthumsk.  iv.  p.  49)  makes  it  come  from 
a  Syriac  root  meaning  solid  or  massy ;  but  "lintD 
(2  Chr.  ix.  17)  corresponds  to  TS-IO  (1  K.  x.  18). 
The  LXX.  render  it  by  xiQos  Tifxtos,  XP^^^^^ 
dirupop  (Is.  xiii.  12;  Theodot.  direcpdov  ;  comp. 
Thuc.  ii.  13  ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  19,  obrussa).  In  Ps. 
cxix.  127,  the  LXX.  render  it  rowd^tov  (A.  V. 
"fine  gold");  but  Schleusner  happily  conjectures 
rh  ird^iovj  the  Hebrew  word  being  adopted  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  xp^^os  (Thes.  s.  v.  rtJiraf ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  ird^ioi/). 

4.  "IVB,  gold  eai-th,  or  a  mass  of  raw  ore  (Job 
xxii.  24,  ^TTvpov,  A.  V.  "  gold  as  dust"). 

The  poetical  names  for  gold  are : — 

1.  DHS    (also  implying  something  concealed)  ; 

LXX.  xp'^^^^^  'i  ^^^  i^  -^s*  ^hi.  12,  XiQos  iroKv- 
rf\7}5.  In  Job  xxxvii.  22,  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  fair  weather ;"  LXX.  ve^Tj  ;tpi"''«"70i3i/Ta. 
(Comp.  Zech,  iv.  12.) 

2.  j^-nn,  =  "dug  out"  (Prov.  viii.  10),  a 
general  name,  which  has  become  special,  Ps.  Ixviii. 
13,  where  it  cannot  mean  gems,  as  some  suppose 
(Bochart,  Ilieroz.  tom.  ii.  p.  9).  Michaelis  con- 
nects the  word  charutz  with  the  Greek  xp^<^os. 

Gold  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times 
(Gen.  ii.  11).  Pliny  attributes  the  discovery  of  it 
(at  Mount  Pangaeus),  and  the  art  of  working  it, 
to  Cadmus  {IT.  N.  vii.  57)  ;  and  his  statement  is 
adopted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  i.  363,  ed. 
Pott.).  It  was  at  first  chiefly  used  for  ornaments, 
&c.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22)  ;  and  although  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  been  "  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in 
gold  "  (Gen.  xiii.  2),  yet  no  mention  of  it,  as  used  in 
purchases,  is  made  till  after  his  retuni  from  Egypt. 
Coined  money  was  not  known  to  the  ancients  {e.  g. 
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Hom.  //.  vii.  473)  till  a  comparatively  late  period  ; 
and  on  the  Egyptian  tombs  gold  is  represented  aa 
being  weighed  in  rings  for  commercial  purposes. 
(Comp.  Gen.  xliii.  21.)  No  coins  are  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Egypt  or  Assyria  (Layard's  Nin.  ii.  418.) 
"  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  David  gold  was  not 
used  as  a  standard  of  value,  but  was  considered 
merely  as  a  very  precious  article  of  commerce,  and 
was  weighed  hke  other  articles"  (Jahn,  A}'ch.  BihL 
§115,  1  Chr.  xxi.  25). 

Gold  was  extremely  abundant  in  ancient  times 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr,  i.  15^  ix.  9  ;  Nab.  ii.  9  ; 
Dan.  iii.  1) ;  but  this  did  not  depreciate  its  value, 
because  of  the  enonnous  quantities  consumed  by  the 
wealthy  in  furniture,  &c.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  x.  i:)assim  ; 
Cant.  iii.  9, 10  ;  Esth.  i.  6  ;  Jer.  x.  9  ;  comp.  Hom. 
Od.  xix.  55 ;  Herod,  ix.  82).  Probably  too  the  art 
of  gilding  was  known  extensively,  being  applied 
even  to  the  battlements  of  a  city  (Herod,  i.  98  ;  and 
other  authorities  quoted  by  Layard,  ii.  264). 

The  chief  counti'ies  mentioned  as  producing  gold 
are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  1  ; 
Job  xxviii.  16:  in  Job  xxii.  24,  the  word  Ophir 
is  used  for  gold).  Gold  is  not  found  in  Arabia  now 
(Niebuhr's  Travels,  p.  141),  but  it  used  to  be 
(Artemidor.  ap.  Stmb.  xvi.  3,  18,  where  he  speaks 
of  an  Arabian  river  ^^7iypi.a  XP^^^^^  Kara<pipwv). 
Diodorus  also  says  that  it  was  found  there  iiative 
{d-Kvpov)  in  good-sized  nuggets  {^uiXdpKx).  Some 
suppose  that  Ophir  was  an  Arabian  port  to  which 
gold  was  brought  (comp.  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  ix.  10). 
Other  gold-bearing  countries  were  Qphaz  (Jer.  x,  9  ; 
Dan.  X.  5)  and  Parvaim  (2  Chr.  iii.  6).. 

Metallurgic  processes  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixvi. 
10,  Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21 ;  and  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  the 
trade  of  goldsmith  (cf.  Judg.  xvii.  4,  fJ^l'V)  is 
alluded  to  in  connexion  with  the  overlaying  of  idols 
with  gold-leaf  (Rosenmiiller's  Minerals  of  Script. 
pp.  46-51).     [Handicraft.]  [F.  W.  P.] 

GOL'GOTHA  {VoXyoQa  ;  Golgotha),  the  He- 
brew name  of  the  spot  at  which  om*  Lord  was 
crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  33  ;  Mark  xv.  22 ;  John  xix. 
17).  By  these  three  Evangelists  it  is  interpreted 
to  mean  the  "  place  of  a  skull."  St.  Luke,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  practice  in  other  cases  (compare 
Gabbatha,  Gethsemane,  &c.),  omits  the  Hebrew  term 
and  gives  only  its  Greek  equivalent,  Kpaviov.  The 
word  Calvaiy,  which  in  Luke  xxiii.  33  is  retained 
in  the  A.  V.  from  the  Vulgate,  as  the  rendering  of 
Kpaviov,  obscures  the  statement  of  St.  Luke,  whose 
words  are  really  as  follows — "  the  place  which  is 
called  *  a  skull '  " — not,  as  in  the  other  Gospels, 
Kpavlov,  "of  a  skull;"  thus  employing  the  Greek 
temi  exactly  as  they  do  the  Hebrew  one.  This 
Hebrew,  or  rather  Chaldee,   term,    was  doubtless 

Nn^jpil,  Q-ulgalta,  in  pure  Hebrew  ri/JpJl,  applied 

to  the  skull  on  account  of  its  round  globular  form, 
that  being  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the  word. 

Two  explanations  of  the  name  are  given:  (1)  that 
it  was  a  spot  where  executions  ordinarily  took  place, 
and  therefore  abounded  in  skulls  ;  but  according  to 
the  Jewish  law  these  must  have  been  buried,  and 
therefore  were  no  more  likely  to  confer  a  name  on 
the  spot  than  any  other  part  of  the  skeleton.  In  this 
case  too  the  Greek  should  be  t6ttos  Kpavlwv,  "  of 
skulls,"  instead  of  Kpavfou,  "of  a  skull,"  still  less 
"  a  skull "  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  of 
St.  Luke.  Or  (2)  it  may  come  from  the  look  or 
form  of  the  spot  itself,  bald,  round,  and  skull-like, 
and  therefore  a  mound  or  hillock,  in  accordance  with 
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the  common  phi'ase — for  which  there  is  no  direct 
authority — "  Mount  Calvary."  Whichever  of  these 
is  the  correct  explanation— and  there  is  apparently  no 
means  of  deciding  with  certainty — Golgotha  seems 
to  have  been  a  known  spot.  This  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 
each  except  St.  Matthew"  having  the  definite  article 
— "  the  place  Golgotha" — "  the  place  which  is 
called  a  skull" — "  the  place  CA.  V.  omits  the  article) 
called  of,  or  after,  a  skull."  It  was  "  outside  the 
gate,"  ?|ti)  T^s  Trihris  (Heh.  xiii.  12),  but  close  to 
the  city,  iyy^s  ttis  ■jT6Kfus  (John  xix.  20)  ;  appa^ 
rently  near  a  thoroughfare  on  which  there  were 
passers-by.  This  rrad  or  path  led  out  of  the 
"country"''  {irfp6s).  It  was  probably  the  ordinary 
spot  for  executions.  Why  should  it  have  been  other- 
wise ?  To  those  at  least  who  carried  the  sentence 
into  effect,  Christ  was  but  an  ordinary  criminal ; 
and  there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  soldiers 
in  "leading  Him  away"  went  to  any  other  than 
the  usual  place  for  what  must  have  been  a  com- 
mon operation.  However,  in  the  place  {iv  t$ 
Towif)  itself —at  the  very  spot — was  a  garden  or 
orchard  (Krfiros). 

These  are  all  the  indications  of  the  nature  and 
situation  of  Golgotha  which  present  themselves  in 
the  N.  T.  Its  locality  in  regard  to  Jerusalem  is 
fully  examined  in  the  description  of  the  city. 
[Jerusalem.] 

A  tradition  at  one  time  prevailefl  that  Adam  was 
buried  on  Golgotha,  that  from  his  skull  it  derived 
its  name,  and  that  at  the  Crucifixion  the  droj«  of 
Christ's  blood  fell  on  the  skull  and  raised  Adam  to 
life,  whereby  the  ancient  prophecy  quoted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Eph.  v.  14  received  its  fulfilment — "  Awake 
thou  Adam  that  sleepest," — so  the  old  versions 
appear  to  have  i-un — "and  arise  from  the  dead, 
for  Christ  shalt  touch  thee "  (i'Trt^aia'ei  for  ivt- 
ipaiffet).  See  Jerome,  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxvii. 
33,  and  the  quotation  in  Reland,  Fal.  8tj0;  also 
Saewulf,  in  £arli/  Travellers,  p.  39.  The  skull 
commonly  introduced  in  early  pictures  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion refers  to  this. 

A  connexion  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between 
GOATH  and  Golgotha,  but  at  the  best  this  is  mere 
conjecture,  and  there  is  not  in  the  original  the 
same   similarity   between    the    two   names — nV3 

and  Xn73?3  —  which  exists  in  their  English  or 
Latin  garb,  and  which  probably  occasioned  the 
suggestion,  [G.J 

GOLI'ATHCn'^S;  ToXuifi;  (?o/wA),  a  &mous 
giant  of  Gath,  who  *'  morning  and  evening  for  forty 
days"  defied  the  armies  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  He 
was  possibly  descended  from  the  old  Rephaim,  of 
whom  a  scattered  remnant  tookrefugewith  the  Philis- 
tines after  their  dispersion  by  the  Ammonites  (Deut, 
ii.  20,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  22).  Some  trace  of  this  con- 
dition may  be  preserved  in  the  giant's  name,  if  it  be 
connected  with  n?i3,  an  exile.  Simonis,  however,  de- 
rives it  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  "  stout " 
(Gesen.  Thes.  s.v.).  His  height  was  **  six  cubits  and 
a  span,"  which,  taking  the  cubit  at  21  inches,  would 
make  him  10^  feet  high.  But  the  LXX.  and  Jo- 
sephus  read  "  fmr  cubits  and  a  sjan"  (I  Sam. 
xiii.  4  ;  Joseph.  ArU.  vi.  9,  §1).  This  will  make 
him  about  the  same  size  as  the  royal  champion 
slain  by  Antimenidas,  brother  of  Alcaeus  i,&iro\il- 
vovra  fiiatf  fiSvov  irax^f^v  att'b  iti^iruiv,  ap.  Strab. 

'  St.  Matthew  to*  had  the  article  in  Codex  B. 
''  But  the  Vulgate  has  de  rilla. 
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xiii.  p.  617,  with  Miiller's  emendation).  Even  on 
this  computation  Goliath  would  be,  as  Josejjhus 
calls  him,  iviip  irafififyeffeirraTos — a  ti-uly  enor- 
mous man. 

The  circumstances  of  the  combat  are  in  all 
respects  Homeric;  free  fjom  any  of  the  puerile 
legends  which  Oriental  imagination  subsf-quently 
introduced  into  it, — as  for  instance  that  the  st/ines 
used  by  David  called  out  to  him  from  the  brook, 
"  By  our  means  you  shall  slay  the  giant,"  &c. 
(Hottinger,  Jlwt.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  Ill,  sq. ;  D'Her- 
belot,  8.  V.  Gialut).  The  fancies  of  the  Kabbis 
are  yet  more  extraordinary.  After  the  victoiy 
David  cut  off  Goliath's  head  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51 ; 
comp.  Herod,  iv.  6;  Xenoph.  Amib.  v.  4,  §17; 
Niebuhr  mentions  a  similar  custom  among  the 
Arabs,  Descr.  Winer,  s.  v."),  which  he  brought 
to  Jerusalem  (probably  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  94),  while  he  hung  the 
armour  in  his  tent. 

The  scene  of  this  &mou6  combat  was  the  Valley 
of  the  Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah,  pro- 
bablyamongthe  western  passes  of  Benjamin, although 
a  confused  modem  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
Ain  Jahlood  (spring  of  Goliath)  to  the  spring  of 
Harod,  or  "  trembling"  (Stanley,  342;  Judg.  vii. 

1  j.      [El.AH,  VALLEY  OF.] 

In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  find  that  another  Goliath 
of  Gath,  of  whom  it  is  also  said  that  "  the  staff  of 
his  spear  was  like  a  weavei^s  Ix^am,"  was  slain  by 
Elhanan,  also  a  Bethlehemite.  St.  Jerome  {Qiuxest. 
Hehr.  ad  foe.)  makes  the  unlikely'  conjecture  that 
Elhanan  was  another  name  of  David.  The  A.  V.  here 
interpolates  the  words  "  the  brother  of,"  from  1  Chr. 
XX.  5,  where  this  giant  is  called  "  Lahmi."  This 
will  be  found  fully  examin*^!  undf;r  Elhanan. 

In  the  title  of  the  Psalm  added  to  the  Psalter  in 
the  LXX.  we  find  t^  t^aiiiZ  it  fibs  rhi'  To\iiS; 
and  although  the  allusions  are  vague,  it  is  j>erhaps 
possible  that  this  Psalm  may  have  been  written 
after  the  victory.  This  Psalm  is  given  at  length 
under  David,  p.  403  b.  It  is  strange  that  we  find 
no  more  definite  allusions  to  this  combat  in  Hebrew 
poetry ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  song 
now  attributed  to  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  was 
originally  written  really  in  commemoration  of 
David's  triumph  on  this  occasion  (Thenins,  die 
Bticher  Sam.  p.  8 ;  comp.  Bertholdt,  Einl.  iii. 
915;  Ewald,  Foet.  BOrJter  des  A.  S.  i.  Iii). 

By  the  Mohammedans  Saul  and  Goliath  are  called 
Taluth  and  Galuth  (Jalut  in  Koran),  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  the  homoioteleuton,  of  which  tli/;y  are 
so  fond  (Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  28). 
Abulfeda  mentions  a  Canaanite  king  of  tljc  name 
Jalut  (Hist.  A/dei-ilam.  1 70,  in  Winer  8.  r.J ; 
and,  according  to  Ahmed  al  Fassi,  Gialout  was  a 
dynastic  name  of  the  old  giant-chiefe  (I/Herbelot, 
«.  V.  Falasi/dn).     [GlASTS.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

GO'MEE  (»Di  ;  Tofidp;  Gomer).  1.  The  eldest 
son  of  Japhc-th,  and  the  father  of  Ashkenaz,  Kiphath, 
and  Togarmah  CGen.  x.  2,  3).  His  name  is  sutjse- 
quently  noticed  but  once  f  Ez.  xxxviii.  6)  as  an  ally 
or  subject  of  the  Scythian  king  Gog.  He  is  generally 
recognised  as  the  progenitor  of  the  early  Cimmerians, 
of  the  later  Cimbri  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
Celtic  family,  and  of  the  modem  Gael  and  Cymry, 
the  latter  preserving  with  very  slight  deviation  the 
original  name.  The  Cimmerians,  when  first  known 
to  us,  occupied  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  where  they 
left  traces  of  their  presence  in  the  ancient  names, 
Cimmerian  B^^ponjs,  Cimmerian  If-thmus,  Mount 
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Cimmerium,  the  district  Cimmeria,  and  particularly 
the  Cimmerian  walls  (Her.  Iv.  12, 45,  100  ;  Aesch. 
Prom.  Fmci.  729),  and  in  the  modern  name  Crimea. 
Thej  forsook  this  abode  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Scythian  tribes,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
7th  century  B.C.  they  poured  over  the  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  committing  immense  devasta- 
tion, and  defying  for  more  than  half  a  century  the 
power  of  the  Lydian  kings.  They  were  finally 
expelled  by  Alyattes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
who  settled  at  Sinope  and  Antandrus,  It  was 
about  the  same  period  that  Ezekiel  noticed  them,  as 
acting  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  (Togarmah) 
and  Magog  (Scythia).  The  conne.iion  between 
Corner  and  Araienia  is  supported  by  the  tradition, 
preserved  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (i.  11),  that  Camir 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Haichian  kings  of  the  latter 
country.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians 
from  Asia  Minor  their  name  disappeai"s  in  its 
original  form  ;  but  there  can  be  little  reasonable 
doubt  that  both  the  name  and  the  people  are  to  be 
recognised  in  the  Cimbri,  whose  abodes  were  fixed 
during  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese 
(^Denmark),  on  the  coast  between  the  IJlbe  and 
Rhine^  and  in  Belgium,  whence  they  had  crossed 
to  Britain,  and  occupied  at  one  period  the  whole  of 
the  British  isles,  but  were  ultimately  driven  back 
to  the  western  and  northern  districts,  which  their 
descendants  still  occupy  in  two  gi-eat  divisions,  the 
Gael  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Cymry  in  Wales. 
The  latter  name  preserves  a  greater  similarity  to 
the  original  Gomer  than  either  of  the  classical 
forms,  the  consonants  being  identical.  The  link  to 
connect  Cymry  with  Cimbri  is  furnished  by  the 
foi-ms  Cambria  and  CumherAzxi^.  The  whole 
Celtic  race  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  descended 
from  Gomer,  and  thus  the  opinion  of  Josephus 
(^Ant.  i.  6,  §1),  that  the  Galatians  were  sprung 
from  him,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  view  pro- 
pounded. Various  other  conjectures  have  been 
hazarded  on  the  subject:  Bochart  {Fhaleg,  iii.  81) 
identities  the  name  on  etymological  grounds  with 
Phiygia;  Wahl  (^Asien,  i.  274)  proposes  Cappa- 
docia;  and  Kalisch  {Comm.  in  Gen.)  seeks  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Chomari,  a  nation  in  Bactriaaa, 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  11,  §6). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and  concubine  of 
Hosea  (i.  3).  The  name  is  significant  of  a  maiden, 
ripe  for  mai'riage,  and  connects  well  with  the  name 
■Diblaim,  which  is  also  derived- from  the  subject  of 
fruit.  [W.L.  B.] 

GOMOR'RAH  (nnbj?,  GKmorah,   probably 

"  submersion,'*  from  IDU,  an    unused   root ;    in 

Arabic  j^_fj  ghaTnara,  is  to  "  overwhelm   with 

water;"  TojutJ^^a;  Gomorrha)^  one  of  the  five 
"  cities  of  the  plain,"  or  "  vale  of  Siddim,"  that 
under  their  respective  kings  joined  battle  there 
with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2-8)  and  his  allies, 
by  whom  they  were  discomfited  till  Abram  came  to 
the  rescue.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  aftei-wards 
destroyed  by  the  Lord  with  fire  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xix.  23-29).  One  of  them  only,  Zoar  or  Bela, 
which  was  its  original  name,  was  spared  at  the 
request  of  Lot,  in  order  that  he  might  take  refuge 
there.  Of  these  Gomorrsih  seems  to  have  been  only 
second  to  Sodom  in  importance,  as  well  in  the 
wickedness  that  led  to  their  overthrow.  What 
that  atrocity  was  may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xix. 
4-8.     Their  miserable  fate  is  held  up  as  a  warning 
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to  the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxix,  23) ;  as  a 
precedent  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (Is.  xiii, 
19,  and  Jer.  1.  40),  of  Edom  (Jer.  xlix.  IB),  of 
Moab  (Zeph.  ii.  9),  and  even  of  Israel  (Amos  iv. 
11).  By  St.  Peter  in  the  N.  T.,  and  by  St.  Jude 
(2  Pet.  ii.  6;  Jude,  vers.  4-7),  it  is  made  "an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  .un- 
godly," or  "  deny  Christ."  Similarly  their  wicked- 
ness rings  as  a  proverb  throughout  the  prophecies 
(v.  Deut.  xxxii.  32;  Is,  i.  9,  10  i  Jer.  xxiii.  14), 
Jerusalem  herself  is  there  unequivocally  called 
Sodom,  and  her  people  Gomorrah,  for  their  enor- 
mities ;  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  caused  her  to  be  called 
Babylon.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  N.  T., 
there  is  a  sin  which  exceeds  even  that  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  that,  namely,  of  which  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida  were 
guilty,  when  they  *' repented  not/'  in  spite  of 
"the  mighty  works"  which  they  had  witnessed 
(St.  Matt.  X.  15) ;.  and  St.  Mark  has  i-anged  under 
the  same  category  all  those  who  would  not  receive 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  (vi.  11). 

To  turn  to  their  geographical  position,  one  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  seems  expressly  to  assert  that  the 
vale  of  Siddim  had  become  the  "  salt,"  or  dead, 
"sea"  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  called  elsewhere  too  the 
"  sea  of  the  plain  "  (Josh.  xii.  3)  ;  the  expression, 
however,  occurs  antecedently  to  their  overthrow. 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  9)  says  that  the  lake  Asphaltites, 
or  Dead  Sea,  was  foimed  out  of  what  used  to  be  the 
valley  where  Sodom  stood ;  but  elsewhere  he  de- 
clares that  the  territory  of  Sodom  was  not  sub- 
m.erged  in  the  lake  (De  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8,  4),  but 
still  existed  parched  and  burnt  up,  as  is  the  appear- 
ance of  that  region  still ;  and  certainly  nothing  in 
Scriptui'e  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  submersion — though  they  may  have 
been  submerged  afteiwards  when  destroyed — for 
their  destruction  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  brim- 
stone and  fire  rained  upon  them  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xix.  24  ;  see  also  Deut.  xxix.  22,  and  Zeph,  ii.  9 ; 
also  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  before  cited).  And  St. 
Jerome  in  the  OvKmrnsticon  says  of  Sodom  "  civitas 
impiorum  divino  igne  consumpta  juxta  mare  mor- 
tuuni,"  and  so  of  the  rest  (ibid.  s.v.).  The  whole 
subject  is  ably  handled  by  Cellarius  (op.  Ugol. 
Thesaur.  vii.  p.  dccxxxix-lxxviii.),  though  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  agree  with  his  conclusions. 
Among  modem  travellers.  Dr.  Kobinson  shows  that 
the  Jordan  could  not  have  ever  flowed  into  the 
gulf  of  'Akahah ;  on  the  contrary  that  the  rivers  of 
the  desert  themselves  flow  northwards  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  [Arabah.]  And  this,  added  to  the  con- 
figuration and  deep  depression  of  the  valley,  serves 
in  his  opinion  to  prove  that  there  must  have  been 
always  a  lake  there,  into  which  the  Joixian  flowed ; 
though  he  admits  it  to  have  been  of  far  less  extent 
^than  it  now  is,  and  even  the  whole  southern  part 
of  it  to  have  been  added  subsequently  to  the  ovei* 
throw  of  the  four  cities,  which  stood,  aopording  to 
him,  at  the  original  south  end  of  it,  Zoar  probably 
being  situated  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerah,  as  it 
opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
same  plain,  he  remarks,  were  slime-pits,  or  wells  of 
bitumen  (Gen.  xiv.  10  ;  "  salt-pits  "  also,  Zeph.  ii. 
9) ;  while  the  enlargement  of  the  lake  he  considers  to 
have  been  caused  by  some  convulsion  or  catastrophe 
of" nature  connected  with  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  the  cities — volcanic  agency,  that  of  earthquakes, 
and  the  like  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  187-192,  2nd  ed.). 
He  might  have  adduced  the  great  earthquake  at 
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Lisbon  as  a  case  in  point.  The  great  difference  of 
level  between  the  bottoms  of  the  northern  and 
southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  former  1300,  the 
latter  only  13  feet  below  the  surface,  singularly 
confirms  the  above  view  (Stanley,  S.  ^  J',  p.  287, 
2nd  ed.).  Pilgrims  of  Palestine  formerly  saw,  or 
fancied  that  they  saw,  ruins  of  towns  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  shore  (see  Maun- 
drell,  Ji'iirli/  TmoeUers,  p.  454).  M.  de  Saulcy 
was  the  first  to  .point  out  ruins  along  the  shores 
(the  Redjorn^el-MezorThel ;  and  more  particularly 
apropos  to  our  present  subject  Goumran  on  the 
N.  W.).  Both  perhaps  are  right.  Gomorrah  (as 
its  veiy  name  implies)  may  have  been  more  or  less 
submerged  with  the  other  three,  subsequently  to 
their  destruction  by  fire ;  while  the  ruins  of  Zoar, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  share  their  fate,  would  be 
found,  if  found  at  all,  upon  the  shore.  (See  generally 
Mr.  Isaacs'  Deiid  Sea.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GOMO'RRHA,  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
Gomorrah  is  written  in  the  'A.  V.  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal boolfs  and  the  N,  Testament,  following  the 
Greeli  form  of  the  word,  Voii6^^a  (2  Esd.  ii.  8  ; 
Matt.  X.  15;  Mark  vi.  11;  Rom.  ix.  29;  Jude  7; 
2  Pet.  ii.  6). 

GOPHER  WOOD.  Only  once  in  Gen.  vi.  14. 
The  Heb.  "IQJ  ^VJ^,  trees  of  Gopher,  does  not  occur 
in  the  cognate  dialects.  The  A.  V.  has  made  no 
attempt  at  translation :  the  LXX.  (|i5Aa  Tcrpc^ 
yava)  and  Vulgate  (lirjna  laevvjata),  elicited  by 
metathesis  of  T  and  C]  CISJ  =  Tli),  the  former 
having  reference  to  square  blocks,  cut  by  the  axe, 
the  latter  to  planks  smoothed  by  the  plane,  have 
not  found  much  favour  with  modem  commentators. 

The  conjectures  of  cedar  (Eben  Ezra,  Onk. 
Jonath.  and  Piabbins  generally),  wood  most  proper 
to  float  (Kimchi),  the  Greek  KeSpfTiArri  (Jun. ; 
Ti'cmell.  ;  Buxt.),  pine  (Aveiiar.  ;  Munst.),  tur- 
pentine (Castalio),  are  little  better  than  gratuitous. 
The  rendering  cedar  hasijeen  defended  by  Pelletier, 
who  refers  to  the  great  abundance  of  this  tree 
in  Asia,  and  the  durability  of  its  timber. 

The  Mohammedan  equivalent  is  aar/f  by  which 
Herbelot  understands  the  Indian  plane-tree.  Two 
principal  conjectures,  however,  have  been  pro- 
jjosed : — 1 .  By  Is.  Vossius  {Diss,  de  LXX.  Interp. 
c.  12)  that  ISil  =  np,  resin;  whence  'J  *SJ!, 
meaning  any  trees  of  the  resinous  kind,  such  as 
pine,  fir,  &c.  2.  By  Fuller  {Miscell.  Sac.  iv.  5j, 
Bochart  ( Phukfi,  i.  4),  Celsius  (Uierohot.  pt.  i. 
p.  328;,  Hass.  f Entdecb/.ngen,  pt.  ii.  p.  78;,  that 
Gopher  is  cypress,  in  &vour  of  which  opinion 
(adoptefl  by  Ges.  Lee.)  they  adduce  the  similarity 
in  sound  of  gopher  and  cypress  (Kimap  =  yotpep)  ; 
the  suitability  of  the  cypress  (or  ship-building; 
and  the  fact  that  this  tree  abounded  in  Babylonia, 
and  more  particularly  in  Adiabene,  where  it  sup- 
plied Alexander  with  timber  for  a  whole  fleet 
(Arrian.  vii.  ji.  161,  cd.  Steph.). 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  in  Eutychius  {Annals, 
p.  34)  U>  the  ellrKt  that  the  Ark  was  made  of  the 
wood  Swij,  by  which  is  probably  meant  not  the 
ebony,  but  the  .Junijjerus  Sabina,  a  species  of  cypress 
(Bochart  and  Cels. ;  liosenm.  Schol.  ad  Oen.  vi.  14, 
and  Altertlmnusk.  vol.  iv.  pt.  1 ).  [T.  E.  B.] 

GOR'GIAS  (Vopyias),  a  general  in  the  sei'- 
vice  of  Antifjcbns  Epiphanes  fl  Miicc.  iii.  38,  i.v^p 
ivvarbs  Twv  <pi\av  rod  0ain\fos ;  cf  2  Mace, 
viii. '.)),  who  was  ajipointtd  by  his  regetjt.I.ysias  to  a 
command  in  the  exi^dition  against  Judiusi  B.C.  166, 
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in  whicli  he  was  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  with 
great  loss  (1  Mace.  iv.  1  ff'.).  At  a  later  time  (j).c'. 
164)  he  held  a  garrison  in  Jamnia,  and  defeated  the 
forces  of  .Joseph  and  Azarias,  who  attacked  him  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  Judas  (1  Mace.  v.  .56  ff. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  32).  The 
account  of  Gorgias  in  2  Mace,  is  very  obscure.  Ho 
is  represented  there  as  acting  in  a  military  capacity 
(2  Mace.  x.  14,  (TTpm-riyhs  rSiy  T6ira>v{?),  hardly 
of  Coele-Syria,  as  Grimm  (I.  c.)  takes  it),  apparently 
in  concert  with  the  Idumaeans ;  and  afterwards  he 
is  described,  according  to  the  present  tx-xt,  as 
"  governor  of  Idumea  '  (2  Mace.  xii.  32),  though 
it  is  possible  (Grotius,  Grimm,  /.  c.)  that  the  read- 
ing is  an  error  for  "governor  of  Jamnia"  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  8,  §6,  d  Trjs  'lanveias  (Tt partly 6s).  The 
hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  him  is  described  in 
strong  terms  (2  Mace.  xii.  35,  rhy  KaripaToy, 
A.  V.  "  that  cursed  man  ")  ;  and  while  his  success 
is  only  noticed  in  passing,  his  defeat  and  flight  are 
given  in  detail,  though  confusedly  (2  Mace.  xii. 
34-38;  cf.  .Joseph.  I.e.). 

The  name  itself  was  borne  by  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  occurs  at  later  times  among  the  eastern 
Greeks.  '  [Ii.  F.  W.] 

GOBTY'NA  {r6pTvyai;  in  classical  writers, 
Tiprvya  or  Topriy),  a  city  of  Cretj',  and  in  ancient 
times  its  most  imixii-tant  city,  next  to  Cnossus. 
The  only  direct  Biblical  interest  ofGortyna  is  in 
the  &ct  that  it  appears  from  1  Mace.  xv.  23  to 
have  contained  Jewish  residents.  [Crete.]  The 
circumstance  alluded  to  in  this  passage  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  I'tolemy  Physcon ;  and  it  is  jiossible 
that  the  Jews  had  increased  in  Crete  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who 
received  many  of  them  into  Egypt,  and  who  also 
rebuilt  some  parts  of  Gortyna  (Strab.  x.  p.  478). 
This  city  was  nearly  half-way  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  extremities  of  the  island  ;  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  notiw  that  it  was  near  Fair  Havens ; 
so  that  St.  Paul  may  possibly  have  preached  the 
Gospel' there,  when  on  his  voyage  to  liome  (Acts 
xxvii.  8,  9).  Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  island  under  the  liomans.  For  the 
remains  on  the  old  site  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
see  the  Museum  of  Classical  AutiipdliKs,  ii.  277- 
286.  [J.  S.  H.l 

GO'SHEN  (\m  ;  Vtaiji,  V^ah ;  Geisen),  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology,  the  name  of  a  part 
of  lO^'Vjit  where  the  Isi-acliti-s  dwelt  for  the  whole 
[»:iiod  of  their  sojourn  in  that  country.  It  is 
usually  callwl  the  "  land  of  fioshen,"  \S'i  pK 
but  also  Goshen  simply.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
another  name,  "the  land  of  IJamiws,"  DDOyT  pK 
COen.  xlvii.  11),  unless  this  be  the  name  ■il'  ;c  di-stiict 
of  Goshen.  The  first  mention  of  Goshen  is  in 
Joseph's  message  to  his  father: — "  Thou  shalt  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  ne:ir  unto 
me"  (Gen.  xlv.  lOj.  This  shows  that  the  terri- 
tory was  near  the  usual  royal  resident  or  the  resi- 
dence of  .Joseph's  Pharaoh.  The  dynasty  to  which  we 
assign  this  king,  the  fifteenth  [F>;VKr;  .Joseph], 
appears  to  have  resided  part  of  the  y.-ar  at  Memphis, 
and  pa)  t  of  the  yrar,  at  b-irvest-time,  at  Avaris  on  the 
liubastitc  or  Pclusiac  branch  of  the  Nile:  this, 
Manetho  tells  us,  wax  the  custom  of  the  first  king 
(.loscph.  0.  Ap.\.  14).  In  thcaccoujitof  the  arrival 
of  Jacob  it  is  said  of  the  patriarch : — "  He  sent  Judah 
before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct  hi»  face  unto 
Goshen  ;  and  they  came  into  the  land  of  Goshen. 
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And  Josepli  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up 
to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen"  (Gen.  xlvi. 
28,  29).  This  land  was  therefore  hetween  Joseph's 
residence  at  the  time  and  the  frontier  of  Palestine, 
and  apparently  the  extreme  province  towards  that 
frontier.  The  advice  that  Joseph  gave  his  brethren 
as  to  their  conduct  to  Pharaoh  further  characterizes 
the  territory: — *'  When  Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and 
shall  say,  Wliat  [is]  your  occupation  ?  Then  ye 
shall  say,  Thy  servants  have  been  herdsmen  of 
cattle  (nDjpD  '•CJ'JX)  from  our  youth  even  until 
now,  both  we  [ancl]  also  our  fathers  :  that  ye  may 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  for  every  shepherd 
(|NV  nV"1)  [is]  ai  abomination  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians" (xlvi.  33,  34).  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
Coptic  CUCUC  signifies  both  "a  shepherd"  and 
*' disgrace"  and  the  like  (Rosellini,  Monumenti 
Storici,  i.  177).  This  passage  shows  that  Goshen 
was  scarcely  regarded  as  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper, 
and  was  not  peopled  by  Egyptians — characteii sties 
that  would  positively  indicate  a  frontier-province. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Goshen  had 
no  Egyptian  inhabitants  at  this  period;  at  the  time 
of  the  ten  plagues  such  are  distinctly  mentioned. 
That  there  was,  moreover,  a  foreign  population  be- 
sides the  Israelites  seems  evident  fiom  the  account 
of  the  calamity  of  Ephraim's  house  [BEPaAH], 
and  the  mention  of  the  D1  n.'lj?  who  went  out  at 
the  Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  38),  notices  referring  to  the 
earlier  and  the  later  pei-iod  of  the  sojourn.  The 
name  Goshen  itself  appears  to  be  Hebrew,  or  Semitic 
— although  we  do  not  venture  with  Jei'ome  to 
derive  it  from  DK'S — for  it  also  occui's  as  the  name 
of  a  district  and  of  a  town  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
{infra,  2),  where  we  could  scarcely  expect  an  ap- 
pellation of  Egyptian  origin  unless  given  after  the 
Exodus,  which  in  this  case  does  not  seem  likely. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  some  of  the  names  of 
places  in  Goshen  or  its  neighbourhood,  as  cei-taiuly 
Migdol  and  Baal-zephon,  are  Semitic  ,  [Baal- 
zii^piion],  the  only  positive  exceptions  being  the 
cities  Pithom  and  Rameses,  built  during  the  op- 
pression. The  next  mention  of  Goshen  confirms 
the  previous  inference  that  its  position  was  between 
Canaan  and  the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii.  1).  The  nature 
of  the  country  is  indicated  more  clearly  than  in 
the  passage  last  quoted  in  the  answer  of  Pharaoh 
to  the  request  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  their  settling: — "  And  Pharaoh  spake  unto 
Joseph,  saying,  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  ai-e 
come  unto  thee :  the  land  of  Egypt  .[is]  before 
thee ;  in  ihe  best  of  the  land  make  thy  father  and 
brethren  to  dwell :  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them 
dwell :  and  if  thou  knowest  [any]  men  of  activity 
among  them,  then  make  them  rulers  over  my 
cattle.  .  .  .  And  Joseph  placed  his  father  and  his 
brethren,  and. gave  them  a  possession  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Ra- 
meses, as  Pharaoh  had  commanded"  (Gen.  xlvii.  6, 
6, 11).  Goshen  was  thus  a  pastoral  country  where 
some  of  Pharaoh's  cattle  were  kept.  The  expression 
"  in  the  best  of  the  land,"  )>nNn  3D^D3  {iv  rij 
^eXriffTT}  yrj,  in  Optimo  loco),  must,  we  think,  be 
relative,  the  best  of  the  land  for  a  pastoral  people 
(although   we   do   not   accept   Michaelis'   reading 

"  pastures"  by  comparison  with  i^^]a^^,  Suppl. 

p.  1072;  see  Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.  ID'^D),  for  in  the 
matter  of  fertility  the  richest  parts  of  Egypt  are 
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those  nearest  to  the  Nile,  a  position  which,  as 
will  be  seen',  we  cannot  assign  to  Goshen.  The 
sufficiency  of  this  tract  for  the  Israelites,  their 
prosperity  there,  and  their  virtual  separation,  as  is 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  plagues,  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Egyptians,  must  also  be  home  in 
mind.  The  clearest  indications  of  the  exact  position 
of  Goshen  are  those  afforded  by  the  narrative  of  the 
Exodus,  The  Israelites  set  out  from  the  town  of 
Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  made  two  days* 
journey  to  "  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  in  one 
day  more  reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  stai-ting- 
point  two  routes  lay  before  them,  "  the  way  of  the 
land  of  the  PhiHstines  .  .  .  that  [was]  near,"  and 
"the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Ex. 
xiii.  17, 18).  From  these  indications  we  infer  that 
the  land  of  Goshen  must  have  in  part  Ijeen  near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  Rameses  lying 
within  the  valley  now  called  the  Wddi-UTumeyldt, 
about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  course  fiom  the  an- 
cient western  shore  of  the  Afahian  Gulf  [Exodus, 
the]. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  examination  of 
Biblical  evidence  ai'e  that  the  land  of  Goshen  lay 
between  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Delta  and 
the  western  border  of  Palestine,  that  it  was  scarcely 
a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  was  inhabited  by  other 
foreigners  besides  the  Israelites,  and  was  in  its 
geographical  names  rather  Semitic  than  Egyptian ; 
that  it  was  a  pasture-land,  especially  suited  to  a 
shepherd-people,  and  suflicient  for  the  Israelites, 
who  there  prospered,  and  were  separate  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  lastly,  that  one 
of  its  towns  lay  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Wddi-t-Tameyldt.  These  indications,  except  only 
that  of  sufficiency,  to  be  afterwards  considered, 
seem  to  us  decisively  to  indicate  the  Wddi-t-Tamey- 
ldt, the  valley  along  which  anciently  flowed  the 
canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  Other  identifications  seem 
to  us  to  be  utterly  untenable.  If  with  Lepsius  we 
place  Goshen  below  Heliopolis,  near  Bubastis  and 
Bilbeys,  the  distance  from  the  Red  Sea  of  three 
days'  joumoy  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  separate 
chai'acter  of'the  country,  are  violently  set  aside. 
If  we  consider  it  the  same  as  the  Bucolia,  we  have 
either  the  same  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  or  we 
must  imagine  a  route  almost  wholly  through  the 
wilderness,  instead  of  only  for  the  last  third  or  less 
of  its  distance. 

Having  thus  concluded  that  the  land  of  Goshen 
appeal's  to  have  coiTesponded  to  the  Wddi-t-  Tnmey- 
Idt,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  extent  of  this 
tract  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
Israelites.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  Wddi-t- 
Tumeyldt,  if  we  include  the  whole  cultivable  part  of 
the  natural  valley,  which  may  somewhat  exceed  that 
of  the  tract  bearing  this  appellation,  is  probably  under 
60  square  geographical  miles.  If  we  suppose  the 
entire  Israelite  population  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
to  have  been  1,800,000,  and  the  whole  population, 
including  Egj^tians  and  foreigners  other  than  the 
Israelites,  about  2,000,000,  this  would  give  no  less 
than  between  30,000  and  40,000  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  which  would  be  half  as  dense  as  the  ordi- 
nary population  of  an  eastern  city.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  we  need  not  suppose  the 
Israelites  to  have  been  limited  to  the  valley  for  pas- 
ture, but  like  the  Arabs  to  have  led  their  flocks  into 
fertile  tracts  of  the  deseiis  around,  and  that  we  have 
taken  for  our  estimate  an  extreme  sum,  that  of  the 
people  at  the  Exodus.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
sojourn  their  numbers  must  have  been  far  lower. 
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and  before  the  Exodus  they  seem  to  have  been  partly 
spread  about  the  territory  of  the  oppressor,  although 
collected  at  Rameses  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
One  very  large  place,  like  the  Shepherd-stronghold 
of  Avaris,  which  Manetho  relates  to  have  had  at  the 
first  a  garrison  of  240,000  men,  would  also  greatly 
diminish  the  disproportion  of  population  to  super- 
ficies. The  very  small  superficial  extent  of  Egypt 
in  relation  to  the  population  neo^ssary  to  the  am- 
stniction  of  the  vast  monuments,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  great  armies  of  the  Phai'aohs,  requires 
a  different  proportion  to  that  of  other  countries — a 
condition  fully  explained  fay  the  extraordinary  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Even  now,  when  the  population 
is  almost  at  the  lowest  point  it  has  reached  in 
history,  when  villages  have  replaced  towns,  and 
hamlets  villages,  it  is  still  denser  than  that  of  our 
rich  and  thickly-populated  Yorkshire.  We  do  not 
think  therefore  that  the  small  superficies  presents 
any  serious  difficulty. 

Thus  h.r  we  have  reasoned  alone  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  LXX.  version,  however, 
presents  some  curious  evidence  which  must  not  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  The  testimony  of  this  ver- 
sion in  any  Egyptian  matter  is  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, although  in  this  pai-ticular  case  too  much 
stress  should  not  be  laid  on  it,  since  the  tradition 
of  Goshen  and  its  inhabitants  must  have  become 
veiy  faint  among  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  when 
the  Pentateuch  was  translatfyl,  and  we  have  no 
warrant  for  attributing  to  the  translator  or  trans- 
lators any  more  than  a  general  and  i>opular  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  matters.  In  Gen.  xlv.  10,  for 
]m  the  LXX.  has  Vftrefi  'Apa0ias,  The  ex- 
planatory word  may  be  understood  either  as 
meaning  that  Goshen  lay  in  the  region  of  Lower 
Egypt  to  the  east  of  the  Delta,  or  else  as  indica- 
ting that  the  Arabian  Nome  was  partly  or  wholly 
the  same.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Xomes  very  anciently  were  far  more 
extensive  than  under  the  Ptolemies.  On  either 
supposition  the  passage  is  favourable  to  our  identi- 
fication.    In  Gen.  xlvi.  28,  instead  of  tK'J  ilXlK 

the  LXX.  has  icaff  'Hpduv  iriKiv,  iv  yfi  'Pafi€<r<r^ 
(or  eis  yTJy  'Pa/iefffTTi),  seemingly  identifying  Ra- 
meses with  Herobpolis.  It  is  scaicely  possible  to 
fix  the  site  of  the  latter  town,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  lay  in  the  valley  not  far  from  the 
ancient  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Its  position  is 
too  near  the  gulf  for  the  Rameses  of  Scripture,  and 
it  was  probably  chosen  merely  because  at  the  time 
when  the  translation  was  made  it  was  the  chief  place 
of  the  territory  where  the  Israelites  had  been.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  Ex.  i.  1 1,  the  LXX., 
followed  by  the  Coptic,  reads,  instead  of  "  Pithom 
and  Kaani*;s,"  t^v  tc  neifli,  koJ  'Vafiefffffi,  (col 
*^f,  fj  iffriv  'H\to{nro\t5.  Eusebius  identifies 
Rameses  with  Avaris,  the  Shepherd-stronghold  on 
the  Pelnsiac  hran<;h  of  the  Nile  fap.  Cramer, 
Amcd.  Paris,  ii.  p.  174).  The  evidence  of  the 
LXX.  vernion  therefore  lends  a  general  support  to 
the  theory  we  have  advocated.  [.See  ExoBCS, 
THK.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

2.  ^y^l ;  Toffifi ;  Gc-ssen^  Gozen)  the  *'  land  " 
or  the  "country  fb<jth  )'^X;  of  Goshen,"  is  twice 
named  as  a  district  in  Southern  Palestine  (Josh.  x. 
41,  li.  16).  From  the  first  of  these  it  would  seem 
to  have  lain  between  Gaza  and  Gibeon,  and  there- 
fore to  be  some  part  of  the  maritime  plain  of 
Judah ;  but  in  the  latter  passage,  that  plain — the 
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8!iefelah,  is  expressly  specified  in  addition  to  Goshen 
(here  with  the  article).  In  this  place  too  the  situa- 
tion of  Goshen — if  the  order  of  the  statement  be 
any  indication — would  seem  to  be  between  the 
"  south"  and  the  Shefclah  (A.  V.  "  valley").  If 
Goshen  was  any  portion  of  this  rich  plain,  is  it  not 
possible  that  its  fertility  may  have  suggested  the 
name  to  the  Israelites  ?  but  this  is  not  more  than 
mere  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand  the  name 
may  be  fer  older,  and  may  retain  a  trace  of  early 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  south  of  the 
promised  land.  For  such  intercourse  comp.  1  Chr. 
vii.  21. 

3.  A  town  of  the  same  name  is  once  mentioned 
in  comjiany  with  Debir,  Socoh,  and  others,  as  in 
the  mountoins  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51).  There  is 
nothing  to  connect  this  place  with  the  district  last 
spoken  of.     It  has  not  yet  been  identified.      [G.] 

GOSPELS.  The  name  Gr^pel  (from  god  and 
spellf  Ang.  Sax.  good  message  or  news,  which  is  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  ihayyi\uiv)  is  applied  to 
the  four  inspired  histories  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
separate  accounts  will  be  given  in  their  place. 
[Matthew  ;  JIap.k  ;  Li;ke  ;  Johs.]  It  may 
be  fairly  said  that  the  genuineness  of  these  four 
narratives  rests  upon  })etter  evidence  than  that  of 
any  other  ancient  writings.  They  were  all  com- 
poseil  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century: 
those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  some  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  that  of  St,  Luke 
probably  about  a.d.  64  ;  and  that  of  St,  John 
towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Before  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  four  Gospels,  as  one  collection ,  were  generally 
used  and  accepted.  Irenaeus,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom about  A.D,  202,  the  disciple  of  Polycarj)  and 
Papias,  who,  from  having  been  in  Asia,  in  Ganl, 
and  in  Rome,  had  ample  means  of  knowing  the 
belief  of  various  churches,  says  that  the  authority 
of  the  four  Gospels  was  so  far  confirmed  that  even 
the  heretics  of  his  time  could  not  reject  them,  but 
were  obliged  to  attempt  to  prove  their  tenets  out 
of  one  or  other  of  them  (Contr.  Ho£r.  iii.  11,  §7^. 
Tertullian,  in  a  work  written  about  A.D.  20H, 
mentions  the  four  Gospels,  two  of  them  as  the 
work  of  Apostles,  and  two  as  that  of  the  disciples 
of  Apostl^  (apostolici) ;  and  rests  their  authority 
on  their  apostolic  origin  (Adv.  Marrion..  iv.  ch.  ii.;. 
Origen,  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  18,5,  and  died 
A.D.  2.03,  describes  the  Gospels  in  a  characteristic 
strain  of  metaphor  as  "  the  [four]  elements  of  the 
Church's  faith,  of  which  the  whole  world,  reconciled 
to  God  in  Christ,  is  composed"  (^InJoftan,).  Else- 
where, in  commenting  on  the  opening  words  of  St. 
Luke,  he  draws  a  line  between  the  inspired  Gospels 
and  .such  productions  as  **  the  G<TSjieI  according  to 
the  Egyptians,"  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve,"  and 
the  like  (ffomil.  in  Lttc.  iii.  p.  9.32,  sq.).  Although 
Theophilus,  who  became  sixth  (se^-eDth?^  bishop 
of  Antioch  about  A.D.  168,  speaks  only  of  "  the 
Evangelists,"  without  adding  their  names  (Ad  Au- 
M.  iii.  pp.  124,  12'>),  we  might  fairly  conclude 
with  Gieseler  that  he  refers  to  the  collection  of  four, 
already  known  in  his  time.  But  from  Jerome  we 
know  that  Theophilus  arranged  the  records  of  the 
four  Evangelists  into  one  work  (Epigt.  ad  Algas. 
iv,  p.  197).  Tatian,  who  died  about  A.D.  170  (?), 
compilerl  a  Liatessuran,  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
The  Muratorian  fragment  (Muratori,  Anfiq.  It,  iii. 
p.  8.54  ;  Routh,  Reliq.  8.  voL  iv.),  which,  even  if 
it  be  not  by  Cains  and  of  the  second  century,  is  at 
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least  a  very  old  monument  of  the  Roman  Church, 
describes  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John;  but  time 
and  cai'elessness  seem  to  have  destroyed  the  sentences 
relating  to  Matthew  and  Mark.  Another  source  of 
evidence  is  open  to  us,  in  the  citations  from  the 
Gospels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.  Barnabas, 
Clemens  Romanus,  and  Polycaip,  quote  passages 
from  them,  but  not  with  verbal  exactness.  The 
testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (bom  about  a.d.  99, 
martyred  A.D.  1G5)  is  much  fuller  ;  many  of  his 
quotations  are  found  verbatim  in  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  possibly 
of  St.  Mark  also,  whose  words  it  is  more  difficult 
to  separate.  The  quotations  from  St.  Matthew  are 
the  most  numerous.  In  historical  references,  the 
mode  of  quotation  is  more  free,  and  the  narrative 
occasionally  unites  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke  :  in 
a  very  few  cases  he  alludes  to  matters  not  men- 
tioned in  the  canonical  Gospels.  Besides  these, 
St.  Matthew  appears  to  be  quoted  by  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  by  Hegesippus,  Irenaeus, 
Tatian,  Athenagoi-as,  and  Theophilus.  Eusebius 
records  that  Pantaenus  found  in  India  (  ?  the  south 
of  Arabia?)  Christians  who  used  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  All  this  shows  that  long  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
was  in  general  use.  From  the  fact  that  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  has  few  places  peculiar  to  it,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  identify  citations  not  expressly  assigned 
to  him  ;  but  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras  appear 
to  quote  his  Gospel,  and  Irenaeus  does  so  by  name. 
St.  Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus ;  and  St.  John  by  all 
of  these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius,  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus,  and  Polycrates.  From  these  we  may 
conclude  that  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 
Gospel  collection  was  well  known  and  in  general  use. 
There  is  yet  another  line  of  evidence.  The  here- 
tical sects,  as  well  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
knew  the  Gospels  ;  and  as  there  was  the  gi'eatest 
hostility  between  them,  if  the  Gospels  had  become 
known  in  the  Chm'ch  after  the  dissension  arose,  the 
heretics  would  never  have  accepted  them  as  genuine 
from  such  a  quarter.  But  the  Gnostics  and  Mar- 
cionites  arose  early  in  the  second  century ;  and 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  Gospels  were  then 
accepted,  and  thus  they  are  traced  back  almost  to 
the  times  of  the  Apostles  (Olshausen).  Upon  a 
review  of  all  the  witnesses,  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  down  to  the  Canon  of  the  Laodicean  Council 
in  364,  and  that  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage 
in  397,  in  both  of  which  the  four  Gospels  ai"e  num- 
bered in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  there  can  hardly 
be  room  for  any  candid  person  to  doubt  that  from 
the  first  the  four  Gospels  were  recognized  as  genuine 
and  as  inspired ;  that  a  shai'p  line  of  distinction  was 
drawn  between  them  and  the  so-called  apocryphal 
Gospels,  of  which  the  number  was  very  great ;  that, 
from  the  citations  of  passages,  the  Gospels  bearing 
these  four  names  were  the  same  as  those  which  we 
possess  in  our  Bibles  under  the  same  names ;  that 
unbehevers,  likeCelsus,  did  not  deny  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels,  even  when  rejecting  their  contents ; 
and,  lastly,  that  heretics  thought  it  necessary  to 
plead  some  kind  of  sanction  out  of  the  Gospels  for 
their  doctrines :  nor  could  they  venture  on  the  easier 
path  of  an  entire  rejection,  because  the  Gospels  were 
everywhere  known  to  be  genuine.  As  a  matter  of 
literary  histoiy,  nothing  can  be  better  established 
than  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels ;  and  if  in  these 
latest  times  they  have  been  assailed,  it  is  plain  that 
theological  doubts  have  been  concerned  in  the  attack. 
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The  authority  of  the  books  has  been  denied  from 
a  wish  to  set  aside  their  contents.  Out  of  a  mass 
of  authoi-ities  the  following  may  be  selected : — 
Norton,  Oji  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  2  vols. 
London,  1847,  2nd  ed. ;  Kirchhofer,  Qmllensamm- 
lung  zur  Geschichte  des  N.  T.  Canons,  Zurich, 
1844;  DeWette,  Lehrhuch  der  hist.-krit.  Einleit- 
ung,  &c.,  7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1852;  Hug's  Einleitun.g, 
&c,,  Fosdick's  [American]  translation,  with  Stuart's 
Notes  ;  Olshausen,  Biblischer  Cormnentar,  Intro- 
duction, and  his  Echtheit  der  4  Canon.  Evamjelien^ 
1823  ;  Jer.  Jones,  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  N.  T.,  Oxford,  1798,  2  vols. ; 
F.  C.  Baur,  Krit.  Vntersuchungen  iiher  die  Kanon. 
Evangelien,  Tiibingen,  1847  ;  Reuss,  Geschichte 
des  N.  T. ;  Dean  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  Pro- 
legomena, vol.  i. ;  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott's  History 
of  N.  T.  (7071071,  London,  1859  ;  Gieseler,  i/{s^onisc/i- 
kritischer  Versuch  iiber  die  Enstehung,  4'^.,  der 
SGhriftlichen  Evangelien,  Leipzig,  1818. 

On  companng  these  four  books  one  with  another, 
a  peculiar  difficulty  claims  attention,  which  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  controversy  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness. In  the  foui"th  Gospel  the  nan'ative  coincides 
with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few  passages  only. 
Putting  aside  the  account  of  the  Passion,  there  are 
only  three  facts  which  John  relates  in  common  with 
the  other  Evangelists.  Two  of  these  are,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  stoi-m  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (ch.  vi.),  which  appear  to  be  introduced 
in  connexion  with  the  discourse  that  arose  out  of  the 
miracle,  related  by  John  alone.  The  third  is  the 
anointing  of  His  feet  by  Mary  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  narrative  of  John  recalls  something 
of  each  of  the  other  three :  the  actions  of  the  woman 
are  drawn  from  Luke,  the  ointment  and  its  value 
ai'e  desciibed  in  Mark,  and  the  admonition  to  Judas 
appears  in  Matthew  ;  and  John  combines  in  his 
narrative  all  these  particulars.  Whilst  the  three 
present  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  follows 
him  into  Judaea ;  nor  should  we  know,  but  for  him, 
that  our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
prescribed  feasts.  Only  one  discourse  of  our  Lord 
that  was  delivered  in  Galilee,  that  in  the  6th  chapter, 
is  recorded  by  John.  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
had  it  put  into  his  mind  to  write  a  Gospel  which 
should  more  expressly  than  the  others  set  forth  Jesus 
as  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God :  if  he  also  had  in  view 
the  beginnings  of  the  en'ors  of  Cerinthus  and  others 
before  him  at  the  time,  as  Irenaeus  and  Jerome 
assert,  the  polemical  purpose  is  quite  subordinate 
to  the  dogmatic.  He  does  not  war  against  a  tem- 
porary eiTor,  but  preaches  for  all  time  that  Jesus 
is  the  Chiist  the  Son  of  God,  in  order  that  believing 
we  may  have  life  through  His  name.  Now  many 
of  the  facts  omitted  by  St.  John  and  recorded  by 
the  rest  are  such  as  would  have  contributed  most 
directly  to  this  great  design ;  why  then  are  they 
omitted  ?  The  received  explanation  is  the  only 
satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John,  wiiting  last,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  had  seen  the  other 
Gospels,  and  purposely  abstained  from  writing  anew 
what  they  had  sufficiently  recorded.     [John.] 

In  the  other  three  Gospels  there  is  a  gi-eat  amount 
of  agreement.  If  we  suppose  the  history  that  they 
contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in  42  of  these 
all  the  three  nan-atives  coincide,  12  more  are  given 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  only,  5  by  Mark  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these  must 
be  added  5  peculiai'  to  Matthew,  2  to  Mark,  and  9 
to  Luke ;  and  the  enumeration  is  complete.  But 
this  applies  only  to  general  coincidence  as  to  the  facts 
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narrated :  the  amount  of  verbal  coincidence,  that  is, 
the  passages  either  verl^ally  the  same,  or  coinciding 
in  the  use  of  many  of  the  same  words,  is  much 
smaller,  '*  By  far  the  larger  portion,'*  says  Professor 
Andrews  Norton  (Genuineness,  i.  p.  240,  2nd  ed.), 
"  of  this  verbal  agreement  is  found  in  the  recital  of 
the  words  of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  words 
of  Jfesiis,  Thus,  in  Matthew's  Oospi;],  the  passages 
verbally  coincident  with  one  or  both  of  the  other 
two  Gospels  amount  U)  less  than  a  sixth  jiart  of  its 
contents  ;  and  of  these  about  seven-eighths  occur  in 
the  recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and  only  about 
one-eivhth  in  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  may 
call  mere  narrative,  in  which  the  Evangelist,  sjteak- 
ing  in  his  own  person,  was  unrestrained  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions.  In  Mark,  the  proportion 
of  coincident  passages  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Gospel  is  about  one-sixth,  of  which  not  one-fifth 
occurs  in  the  narrative.  Luke  has  still  less  agree- 
ment of  expression  wHh  the  other  Evangelists.  The 
passages  in  which  it  is  found  amount  only  to  about 
a  tenth  fart  of  his  Gospel ;  and  but  an  incfjnsider- 
able  pjrtion  of  it  appears  in  the  narrative — less 
than  a  twentieth  part.  These  proportions  should  be 
further  comfraiwl  with  those  which  the  narrative 
part  of  each  Go,spel  bears  to  that  in  which  the  words 
of  others  are  professedly  ref)eated.  Matthew's  nar- 
icative  o'xupies  about  one-fourth  of  his  Gosjwl, 
Mark's  about  one-half,  and  Luke's  about  one-third. 
It  may  easily  be  compute*!,  therefore,  that  the 
proportion  of  verbal  fauincidenco  found  in  the  nar- 
rative part  of  each  Gospel,  compared  with  what 
exists  in  the  other  part,  is  about  in  the  follow-  , 
ing  ratios;  in  Matthew  as  one  to  somewhat  more 
than  two,  in  ilark  as  one  to  four,  and  in  Luke  as 
one  to  ten." 

Without  going  minut/;]  j  into  the  examination  of 
examples,  which  would  be  desirable  if  sf/ace  per- 
mitt^I,  the  leading  facts  oonnecle-J  with  the  subject ' 
may  be  thus  summed  up : — The  verbal  and  mateiial 
agreement  of  the  three  first  Evangelists  is  such  as  I 
does  not  fx^jur  in  any  other  authors  who  have  written 
independently  of  one  another.  The  v^bal  agreement 
is  greater  where  the  spoken  words  of  others  are  cit«d 
than  where  facts  are  recorded ;  and  greatest  in  quxH 
tations  of  the  words  of  our  Lord.  But  in  some 
leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the  four  first  disdples, 
that  of  Matthew,  and  the  Transfiguration,  tlie  agre/;- 
ment  even  in  expression  is  remarkable:  there  are 
ako  narratives  where  there  is  no  verbal  harmony  in 
the  outsort,  but  only  in  the  cri-^is  or  emphatic  j^art 
of  the  stijry  (Matt,  viii,  ?*=  Mark  L  41  =Luke  v,  13, 
and  Matt.  xiv.  19,  20  =  Mark  vi.  41-43  =  Luke  ix. 
10,  11 ).  The  narrative.^  of  our  Lord's  early  life, 
as  given  by  St,  JIatthew  and  St.  Luke,  have  little 
in  common  ;  while  St.  Mnrk  f|oe*  not  include  tlwt 
part  of  the  history  in  his  plan.  The  a^freernent  in 
the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gosj^-^ls  b(^ns  with 
the  Baptism  of  John,  and  reaches  its  highest  point 
in  the  acount  of  the  P-4.s«on  of  our  Lord  and  the 
facts  that  preccflcl  it ;  so  that  a  direet  ratio  miirht 
almost  1^  said  to  exist  between  the  amount  of  agree- 
ment and  the  nearness  of  the  fa/t^  related  to  the 
Pasaaon,  After  this  event,  in  the  account  of  His 
burial  and  resurre^.-tion,  the  e/^incidences  are  few. 
The  language  of  all  three  is  Greek,  with  Hebrew 
idiom->:  the  Hebraisms  are  most  abundant  in  .■?t. 
Mark,  and  f'-u'i^x  m  St.  Luke.  In  'jootations 
from  the  Old  Te^^tament,  the  Evan-^eiists,  or  two 
of  them,  F/^rnetirnes  exhibit  a  verbal  agrff'^ment, 
although  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew  and  from 
the  S'Tptua^ut  version  (Matt,  iii.  '6  =  JIark  i.  3 
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=  Luke  iii,  4.  Matt.  iv.  10  =  Luke  iv,  H. 
Matt,  xi.  10  =  Mark  i.  2  =  Luke  vif.  27,  &c.). 
Except  as  t/)  24-  verses,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  contains 
no  principal  facts  which  are  not  found  in  Matthew 
and  Luke ;  but  he  often  supplies  details  omitt<yi  by 
them,  and  th(ise  are  often  such  as  would  belong  to 
the  graphic  ac-ount  of  an  eye-witness.  There  are 
no  caaca  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  exactly  har- 
monize, where  Mark  does  not  also  anntM':  with 
them.  In  several  pliy;e,-i  the  words  of  Mark  have 
Hom<:thh\%  in  common  with  '^;h  of  the  other  nar- 
ratives, so  as  to  form  a  conneo-tiiig  link  betw^in 
them,  where  their  words  slightly  differ.  'J'he 
examples  of  verbal  agreement  br;tween  Mark  and 
Luke  aj'e  not  so  long  or  so  numerous  as  those 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  Matthew  and  Mark ; 
but  as  ti>  the  anaugeroent  of  events  M;irk  and  Luke 
frequently  coincide,  where  Matthew  differs  fiom 
them.  These  are  the  leading  j/articulars ;  but  they 
are  very  far  from  giving  a  complet;  notion  of  a 
phenomenon  that  is  well  worthy  of  that  att^jntion 
and  reverent  study  of  the  sacre-l  t«xt  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  fully  and  fairly  apprehended. 

These  fki.'f*  exhibit  the  three  Goipels  as  three  dis- 
tinct records  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  I</^leemer, 
but  with  a  greater  amount  of  agreemrmt  tlian  three 
wholly  independent  accounts  could  be  expect<^l  to 
exhibit.  The  agreement  would  be  no  difficulty, 
without  the  differences  ;  it  would  only  mark  the 
one  divine  source  from  which  they  are  all  derived  — 
the  Holy  Spii-it,  who  si^ake  by  the  jjrophets.  The 
difference  of  f'oiTQ  and  style,  without  the  a;rrecraerjl, 
would  offer  no  difficulty,  since  there  may  be  a  sub- 
stantial harmony  between  accounts  that  differ 
greatly  in  mode  of  expression,  and  the  very  diHer- 
ence  might  be  a  guarantee  of  indey^ndence.  The 
harmony  and  the  variety,  the  agreement  iuid  the 
differene'rs,  form  together  the  jfl-oblem  with  which 
Biblical  ei-itios  have  occupied  themselves  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

The  attempts  at  a  s^^lution  are  so  many,  that 
they  can  be  more  ea.sily  classified  than  enumerated. 
The  first  and  mc-,t  obvious  suggestion  would  be, 
that  the  narrators  made  u.se  of  ea/^h  other's  work. 
Accordingly  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesl^ach, 
and  many  others,  have  endeavour'fl  i/>  ascertain 
which  Go-'p;]  is  to  l«  regarded  as  the  fir-t ;  which 
is  copied  from  the  first ;  and  which  Li  the  last,  and 
coj^ied  from  the  other  two.  It  is  remarkable  tlwt 
each  of  the  six  possible  f;^>mbi nations  have  found 
a/lvocates ;  and  this  of  itself  proves  the  un^;ertainty 
of  the  th'^'i-v  <hjK  Marsh's  Mic/cj/;(iji,  iii.  p.  172  ;  l)e 
\V(;tte,  //'/ft/iVM,  §22  et  sqq.j.  When  we  are 
t/)ld  by  men  of  re>/;arch  that  the  fUrsjuA  of  "it. 
.Mark  is  plainly  foumle-i  uyx»n  the  oth^n*  two,  as 
Griesbach,  l'*ii*ching,  and  others  assure  us;  and 
again,  tliat  the  Go:-:[/<;l  of  St.  Mark  i»  cf^ti^hAy  tlie 
primitive  <',<j-y:\,  on  which  the  other  two  arc 
founded,  as  liy  Wilke,  Bruno  ^dnar,  and  others, 
both  sides  relying  mainly  on  facts  that  lie  within 
tfie  comj^a-ss  of  the  text,  we  are  not  di-f/rs^i  to 
ex[>ect  much  fruit  from  the  discussion,  liut  the 
theory  in  its  crude  form  is  in  itself  mrrst  impro- 
bable; an/1  the  wowler  is  that  so  rnach  time  and 
I'^minr^  have  l/een  f!evot"*l  to  it.  It  awaimes  that 
an  L\a!i'.'eJi^t  has  taken  up  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  without  substant  -d  alteration  has  rnale 
a  few  chan;(es  in  form,  a  few  ;ui  litionsand  ndnn^ich- 
meiits,  and  has  then  allowed  the  whole  to  go  forth 
under  his  hame.  Whatever  order  of  the  thrw:  i« 
adopte^I  to  favour  the  hyj^othesis,  the  omis^i^m  \ty 
the  second  or  third,  of  matter  ioi-j^i't/A  by  the  first, 
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offere  '  a  great  difficulty ;  since  it  would  indicate  a 
tacit  opinion  that  these  passages  aie  either  less 
useful  or  of  less  authority  than  the  rest.  The 
nature  of  the  alterations  is  not  such  as  ^e  should 
expect  to  find  in  an  age  little  given  to  literary 
composition,  and  in  writings  so  simple  and  un- 
learned as  these  are  admitted  to  be.  The  replace- 
ment of  a  word  by  a  synonym,  neither  more  nor 
less  apt,  the  omission  of  a  saying  in  one  place  and 
insertion  of  it  in  another,  the  occasional  transposi- 
tion of  events;  these  are  not  in  conformity  with 
the  habits  of  a  time  in  which  composition  was 
little  studied,  and  only  practised  as  a  necessity. 
Besides,  such  deviations,  which  in  writers  wholly 
independent  of  each  other  are  only  the  guarantee  of 
their  independence,  cannot  appear  in  those  who  copy 
from  each  other,  without  showing  a  certain  wilful- 
ness— an  intention  to  contradict  and  alter — that 
seems  quite  irreconcileable  with  any  view  of  inspi- 
ration. Th^e  general  objections  will  be  found  to 
take  a  still  more  cogent  shape  against  any  parti- 
cular form  of  this  hypothesis:  whether  it  is 
'  attempted  to  show  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  as 
the  shortest,  is  also  the  earliest  and  primitive  Gospel, 
or  that  this  very  Gospel  bears  evident  signs  of 
being  the  latest,  a  compilation  from  the  other  two  ; 
or  that  the  order  in  the  canon,  of  Scripture  is  also 
the  chronological  order — and  all  these  views  have 
found  defenders  at  no  distant  date — the  theory  that 
each  Evangelist  only ,  copied  fi'om  his  predecessor 
offers  the  same  general  features,  a  plausible  argu- 
ment from  a  few  facts,  which  is  met  by  insuperable 
difficulties  as  soon  as  the  remaining  facts  are  taken 
in  (Gieseler,  pp.  35,  36  ;  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis, 
iii.,  Pai-t  ii.,  pp.  171  sqq.). 

The  supposition  of  a  common  original  from 
which  the  three  Gospels  were  drawn,  each  with 
more  or  less  modification,  would  naturally  occur 
to  those  who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evan- 
gelists had  copied  from  each  other.  A  passage  of 
Epiphanius  has  been  often  quoted  in  support  of 
this  (^Haeres.  51,  6),  but  the  e|  ahrris  r-^s  irTjyrjs 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  inspiring  Spirit  from  which 
all  three  di'ew  their  authority,  and  not  to  any 
earthly  copy,  written  or  oral,  of  His  divine  message. 
The  best  notion  of  that  class  of  speculations  which 
would  establish  a  written  document  as  the  common 
original  of  the  three  Gospels,  will  be  gained  per- 
haps fi-om  Bishop  Marsh's  (Mickaelis,  vol.  iii., 
Part  ii.)  account  of  Eichhorn's  hypothesis,  and  of 
his  own  additions  to  it.  It  appeared  to  Eichborn 
that  the  portions  which  are  common  to  all  the  three 
Gospels  were  contained  in  a  certain  common  docu- 
ment, from  which  they  all  drew.  Niemeyer  had 
already  assumed  that  copies  of  such  a  document 
had  got  into  circulation,  and  had  been  altered  and 
annotated  by  different  hands.  Now  Eichhorn 
tries  to  show,  from  an  exact  comparison  of  passages, 
that  "  the  sections,  whether  gi'eat  or  small,  which 
are  common  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  but  not 
to  St.  Luke,  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  places 
in  the  Gospels  of  St,  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  which 
correspond  to  each  other,  were  additions  made  in 
the  copies  used  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  but 
not  in  the  copy  used  by  St.  Luke;  and,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  sections  found  in  the  corresponding 
places  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St,  Luke, 
but  not  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
were  additions  made  in  the  copies  used  by  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke"  (p.  192).  Thus  Eichhorn  considers 
himself  entitled  to  assume  that  he  can  reconstruct 
the  original  document,  and  also  that  there  must 
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have  been  four  other  documents  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  text.     Thus  he  makes — 

1.  The  original  document, 

2.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Matthew  used. 

3.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Luke  used. 

4.  A  third  copy,  made  from  the  two  preceding, 
used  by  St.  Mark. 

5.  A  fourth  altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  in  common. 

As  there  is  no  external  evidence  woi-th  consider- 
ing that  this  original  or  any  of  its  numerous  copies 
ever  existed,  the  value  of  this  elaborate  hypothesis 
must  depend  upon  its  furnishing  the  only  explana- 
tion, and  that  a  sufficient  one,  of  the  tacts  of  ths 
text.  Bishop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to 
raise  the  number  of  documents  to  eight,  still  with- 
out producing  any  external  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  them  ;  and  this,  on  one  side,  deprives 
Eichhorn's  theory  of  the  merit  of  completeness, 
and,  on  the  other,  presents  a  much  broader  surface 
to  the  obvious  objections.  He  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of — 

1.  A  Hebrew  original. 

2.  A  Greek  translation. 

3.  A  transcript  of  No.  1,  with  alterations  and 
additions. 

4.  Another,  with  another  sot  of  alterations  and 
additions. 

.5,  Another,  combining  both  the  preceding,  used 
by  St.  Mark,  who  also  used  No.  2. 

6..  Another,  with  the  alterations  and  additions  of 
No.  3,  and  with  further  additions,  used  by  St. 
Matthew. 

7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4  and  further  ad- 
ditions, used  by  St.  Luke,  who  also  used  No  2. 

8,  A  wholly  distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which 
our  Lord's  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses  were 
recorded,  but  not  in  chronological  order ;  used  both 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St,  Luke. 
.  To  this  it  is  added,  that  "as  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of 
Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incoi"porated  into 
St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  the  person  who 
translated  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  into 
Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  where  he  had  matter  in  connexion 
with  St.  Matthew  :  and  in  those  places,  but  in 
those  places  only,  where  St.  Mark  had  no  matter  in 
connexion  with  St.  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  re- 
course to  St.  Luke's  Gospel"  (p.  361).  One  is 
hardly  surprised  after  this  to  learn  that  Eichhorn 
soon  after  put  forth  a  revised  hypothesis  {Einleitung 
in  das  N.  T.,  1804),  in  which  a  supposed  Greek 
translation  of  a  supposed  Aramaic  original  took  a 
conspicuous  part ;  nor  that  Hug  was  able  to  point 
out  that  even  the  most  libei-al  assumption  of  written 
documents  had  not  provided  for  one  case,  that  of 
the  verbal  agreement  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  to 
the  exclusion  of  St.  Matthew ;  and  which,  though 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  would  require,  on  Eichhorn's 
theory,  an  additional  Greek  version. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  this  elaborate  hypiothesis, 
whether  in  the  form  given  it  by  Marsh  or  by  Eich- 
horn, possesses  almost  every  fault  that  can  be 
charged  against  an  argument  of  that  kind.  For 
every  new  class  of  facts  a  new  document  must  he 
•assumed  to  have- existed  ;  and  Hug's  objection  does 
not  really  weaken  the  theory,  since  the  new  class 
of  coincidences  he  mentions  only  requires  a  new 
version  of  the  ''original  Gospel,"  which  can  be 
supplied  on  demand.     A  theory  so  prolific  in  as- 
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sumptions  may  still  stand,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
no  other  solution  is  possible  ;  but  since  this  cannot 
be  shown,  even  as  against  the  modified  theory  of 
Gratz  {Neuer  Venmh,  &c.,  1812),  then  we  are 
reminded  of  the  schoolman's  caution,  entio,  non  aunt 
midtiplicatida  praeter  necessitatem.  To  assume  for 
every  new  class  of  facts  the  existence  of  another 
complete  eflition  and  recension  of  the  original  work 
is  quite  gratuitous ;  the  documents  might  have  been 
as  easily  supposed  to  be  fiagmentary  memorials, 
wrought  in  by  the  Eyangplists  into  the  web  of  the 
original  Gospel ;  or  the  coincidences  might  be,  as 
Oratz  supposes,  ca-ses  where  one  ^<r>,spel  has  been  in- 
terpolatol  by  portions  of  another.  Then  the  "  original 
Gospel "  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  such  authority 
as  to  be  circulatcj  everywhere:  yet  so  defective,  as 
to  require  annotation  from  any  hand,  so  little  reve- 
renced, that  no  hand  spared  it.  If  all  the  Evan- 
gelists agi'eed  to  draw  from  such  a  woric,  it  must 
have  been  widely  if  not  universally  accepte^l  in  the 
Church  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  record  of  its  existence. 
The  force  of  this  dilemma  has  been  felt  by  the  sup- 
poi-ters  of  the  theory;  if  the  work  was  of  high 
authority,  it  would  have  been  preserved,  or  at  least 
mentioned ;  if  of  lower  authority,  it  could  not  have 
become  the  basis  of  three  canonical  Go.spels :  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  escape  from  it. 
Bertholdt  tries  to  find  traces  of  its  exist(;iice  in  the 
titles  of  works  other  than  our  present  Gospils, 
which  were  current  in  the  earliest  ages ;  but  Gif:.sf;ler 
has  so  diminished  the  force  of  his  arguments,  that 
only  one  of  them  need  here  be  mentione<l.  Bertholdt 
ingeniou-sly  argues  that  a  Gospel  used  by  St,  Paul, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Chri.stians  in  I'ontus,  was 
the  basis  of  Marcion's  Gosftel;  and  assumes  tliat  it 
was  also  the  "  original  Gospel :"  so  that  in  the 
CJospel  of  Marcion  there  would  be  a  transcript, 
though  corrufite/l,  of  this  primitive  document.  But 
there  is  no  proof  at  all  that  St,  Paul  used  any 
written  Gospel ;  and  as  to  that  of  Marcion,  if  the 
work  of  Hahn  had  not  settled  the  question,  the  re- 
searches of  such  writers  as  Volkman,  Zeller,  Ritschl, 
and  Hilgenfeld,  are  held  to  have  proved  that  the 
old  opinion  of  TertuUian  and  Epiphanius  is  also  the 
tme  one,  and  that  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Marcion 
was  not  an  independent  work,  but  an  abridged  ver- 
sion of  St,  JvUke's  Gospel,  altered  by  the  heretic  to 
suit  his  peculiar  tenets,  (See  Bertholdt,  iii.,  pp. 
1208-122.?  ;  Giescler,  p,  .07  ;  Weisse,  ErMiujelien- 
frmje,  p.  7.3.)  We  must  conclude  then  that  the 
work  has  perished  without  record,  ?iot  only  has 
this  fKte  befallen  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  original, 
but  the  translation  and  the  five  or  six  recension*. 
But  it  rnay  well  be  aiik«l  whether  the  state  of 
letters  in  Palestine  at  this  time  was  such  as  to 
make  this  cxinstant  e^liting,  translating,  annotating, 
and  enriching*  of  a  history  a  natural  and  probable 
process.  With  the  independence  of  the  Jews  their 
literature  had  declined  ;  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  if  a  writer  here  and  there  arose,  his 
works  became  known,  if  at  all,  in  Greek  translations 
through  the  Alexandrine  .Jews,  That  the  perio<l 
of  which  we  are  .speaking  was  for  the  .lews  one  of 
very  little  literary  activity,  is  generally  aflmittcl 
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probable  amidst  a  people  given  to  litcraiy  habits, 
and  in  a  class  of  that  people  where  education  was 
good  and  litei-ary  activity  likely  to  prevail:  the 
conditions  here  are  the  very  reverse  (see  Gieseler's 
able  argument,  p,  59  sqq.j.  Tliese  are  only  a  few 
of  the  objections  which  may  be  raised,  on  critical 
and  historical  grounds,  against  the  theory  of  Eich- 
hom  and  Marsh. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  question 
reaches  beyond  history  and  criticism,  and  has  a 
deep  theological  interest.  We  are  ofl'ered  here  an 
original  Gospel  ajmposed  by  some  unknown  pcison  ; 
probably  not  an  ajmstle,  as  Eichhoni  admits,  in  his 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  book. 
This  was  translated  by  one  equally  unknown  ;  and 
the  various  persons  into  whose  hands  the  two  docu- 
ments came,  all  equally  unknown,  exercised  freely 
the  power  of  altering  and  extending  the  mat<Tials 
thus  provided.  Out  of  such  unattested  materials 
the  three  Evangelists  composed  their  Gospels.  So 
far  as  they  allowed  their  materials  to  bind  and 
guide  them,  so  far  their  worth  as  indejwndent 
witnesses  is  lessened.  But,  according  to  Eichhtmi, 
they  all  felt  bound  to  admit  the  vi/tole  of  the 
original  document,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  r«»ver 
it  from  thern  Ijy  a  simple  process.  As  to  all  the 
passages,  then,  in  which  this  document  is  em- 
ployed, it  is  not  the  Evangelist  but  an  anonymous 
preflecc8.sor  to  whom  we  are  listening — not  Matthew 
the  Apostle,  and  Mark  the  comjianion  of  Apostles, 
and  Luke  the  beloved  of  the  Aj»OKtlc  Paul,  are 
affording  us  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  but 
one  witness  whose  name  no  one  has  thought  fit  to 
record.  If,  indeed,  all  three  Evangelists  confined 
themselvc-s  to  this  document,  this  of  itself  would 
be  a  guarantee  of  its  fidelity  and  of  the  respect  in 
which  it  was  held  ;  but  no  one  seems  to  Iiave 
taken  it  in  hand  that  did  not  think  himself  entitled 
to  amend  it.  Surely  serious  people  would  have  a 
right  to  ask,  if  the  criti'al  objections  were  less 
dw.isive,  with  what  view  of  inspiration  such  a 
hypothesis  could  be  reconcilwl.  The  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  Gosjxil,  in  the  harmonious 
and  self-consistent  reprrjscntation  of  the  Person  of 
Jesus,  and  in  the  promises  and  jirer.-epts  which 
meet  the  innermost  nce<ls  of  a  heart  stricken  with 
the  con-scioiasness  of  sin,  would  still  remain  to  us. 
But  the  wholesome  confidence  with  which  we  now 
rely  on  the  Gospels  as  pure,  true,  and  genuine 
histories  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  comppse^l  by  four 
indej-jcndent  witnesses  inspired  for  that  work,  would 
be  taken  away.  Even  the  testimony  of  the  writers 
of  the  second  century  to  the  universal  acc^^tance 
of  these  books  would  be  invalidated,  from  their 
silence  and  ignorance  about  the  strange  circum- 
stances which  are  supposed  to  have  affected  their 
comjKisition. 

BiuUfXiP.APIlv, — Tlie  P^nglish  student  will  find 
in  Bp,  Marsh's  Tn'n'it<iti'/n.  of  3fu:K'fcUH  Inirod. 
lo  N.  T.  iii.  2,  18'i:t,  an  account  of  Eichhom's 
earlier  theory  and  of  his  own,  Veysie's  Exatiawi- 
ivm  of  Mr.  Marih'a  [fiifi'jtlu:Ha,  1808,  has  sug- 
gestwl  many  of  the  objections.  In  Bp.  Thirlwall's 
Tranghtion  of  Schleiermacher  on  St.  LtxJte,  1 82.7 


and  if  thi*  applies  to  all  cla«^«  of  tlie  people,  it  j  Introduction,  is  an  ao^unt  of  the  whole  question, 
would  be  true  of  the  humble  and  une^lucatefl  class  t  Other  principal  works  are,  an  essay  of  Eichhom,  in 


from  which  the  first  converts  came  (Acts  iv.  1.3 
James  ii.  'j,.  Even  the  se'xrnd  law  (Sevrepiitrfi!), 
which  grew  up  after  the  captivity,  and  in  which 
the  knowlolge  of  the  learned  class  consisted,  was 
handcfl  down  by  oral  tradition,  without  being  re- 
duced to  writing.     The  theor)-  of  Eichhoni  is  only 


I  the  .'ith  vol,  Allijemeine  BV/liothek  der  BMiichen 
lAlfriitnr,  1 70+  ;  the  I^ssay  of  Bp,  Marsh,  jnst 
quote.1 ;  Eichhom,  EUdcihrfifj  in  d^m  N.  T.  1804  ; 
Gratz,  Neaer  VermrM  die  Kastekung  der  dre]i 
ergtenEvuYi/j.  zu  erkldren^  1812;  Bertholdt,  Iligior. 
hritische  Einleiluruj  in  sammtliche    kanon.  mul 
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apok,  Schriften  des  A.  und  JSf.  T.,  1812-1819; 
and  the  work  of  Gieseler,  quoted  above.  See  also 
De  Wette,  Lehrbuch,  and  Westcott,  Introduction, 
Eilveady  quoted  ;  also  Weisse,  IJvangdlenfrage, 
1856. 

There  is  another  supposition  to  account  for  these 
facts,  of  which  perhaps  Gieseler  lias  been  the  most 
acute  expositor.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
Gospels  was  written  until  many  yeai-s  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended on  the  assembled  disciples.  From  that 
day  commenced  at  Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  and  converting  the  world.  So  sedulous 
were  the  apostles  in  this  work  that  they  divested 
themselves  of  the  labour  of  ministering  to  the  poor, 
in  order  that  they  might  give  themselves  "con- 
tinually to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word"  (Acts  vi.).  Prayer  and  pveJiching  were 
the  business  of  their  lives.  Now  their  preaching 
must  have  been,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in 
great  part  historical ;  it  must  have  been  based 
upon  an  account  of  the  life  and  acts  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  They  had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  a 
.  wondrous  life,  of  acts  and  sufferings  that  had  an 
influence  over  all  the  world :  many  of  their  hearei-s 
had  never  heard  of  Jesus,  many  others  had  re- 
ceived false  accounts  of  one  whom  it  suited  the 
Jewish  rulers  to  stigmatize  as  an  impostor.  The 
ministry  of  our  Lord  went  on  principally  in  Ga- 
lilee ;  the  first  preaching  was  addressed  to  people 
in  Judaea.  There  was  no  written  record  to  which 
the  hearers  might  be  refeired  for  historical  details, 
and  therefore  the  preachei-s  must  furnish  not  only 
inferences  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  but  the  facts 
of  the  life  itself.  The  preaching,  then,  must  have 
been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  to  the  hearers  what 
the  reading  of  lessons  fi'om  the  Gospels  is  to  us. 
So  far  as  the  records  of  apostolic  preaching  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  go,  they  confirm  this  view. 
Peter  at  Caesarea,  and  Paul  at  Antioch,  preach 
alike  the  facts  of  the  Redeemer's  life  and  death. 
There  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  assiduous  teaching, 
without  a  written  Gospel,  the  matter  of  the  apostolic 
preaching  should  have  taken  a  settled  forai.  Not 
only  might  the  Apostles  think  it  well  that  their 
own  accounts  should  agree,  as  in  substance  so  in 
fonn  ;  but  the  teachei-s  whom  they  sent  forth,  or 
left  behind  in  the  churches  they  visited,  would 
have  to  be  prepared  for  their  mission  ;  and,  so  long 
as  there  was  no  written  Gospel  to  put  into  their 
hands,  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  oral  instruc- 
tion should  be  as  far  as  possible  one  and  the  same 
to  all.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  interval 
between  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  and  His 
work  of  directing  the  writing  of  the  first  Gospel 
was  so  long  as  is  here  supposed;  the  date  of  the 
Hebrew  St.  Matthew  may  be  earlier.  [Mat- 
thew.] But  the  argument  remains  the  same :  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  would  probably  begin  to 
take  one  settled  form,  if  at  all,  during  the  first 
years  of  their  ministry.  If  it  were  allowed  us  to 
ask  why  God  in  His  providence  saw  fit  to  defer 
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*  The  opening  words  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  "  Foras- 
much as  many  have  taken  In  hand  to  set  forth  in  order 
a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely 
believed  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto 
us,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ininisters  of  the  word,"  appear  to  mean  that  many 
persons  who  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  wrote 
down  what  they  heard,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a 
permanent  form.     The  word  "many"  cannot  refer 


the  gift  of  a  written  Gospel  to  His  peoplei  the 
answer  would  be,  that  tor  the  first  few  years  tlie 
powerful  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  living 
members  of  the  Church  supplied  the  place  of  those 
records,  which,  as  soon  as  the  brightness  of  His 
presence  began  to  be  at  all  withdrawn,  became 
indispensable  in  order  to  prevent  the  corruption  of 
the  Gospel  history  by  false  teachers.  He  was 
promised  as  one  who  should  "teach  them  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  what- 
soever "  the  Lord  had  "  said  unto  them  "  (John 
xiv.  26)..  And  more  than  once  His  aid  is  spoken 
of  as  needful,  even  for  the  proclamation  of  the  facts 
that  relate  to  Christ  (Acts  i.  8  ;  1  Pet.  i.  12); 
and  He  is  described  as  a  witness  with  the  Apostles, 
rather  than  through  them,  of  the  things  which 
they  had  seen  during  the  course  of  a  ministry 
which  they  had  shared  (John  xv.  26,  27  ;  Acts  v. 
32.  Compare  Acts  xv.  28).  The  personal  au- 
thority of  the  Apostles  as  eye-witnesses  of  what 
they  preached  is  not  set  aside  by  this  divine  aid : 
again  and  again  they  describe  themselves  as  "  wit- 
nesses" to  tacts  (Acts  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  x.  39,  &c.) ; 
and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  their  number  through 
the  fall  of  Judas,  it  is  almost  assumed  as  a  thing 
of  course  that  his  successor  shall  be  chosen  fiom 
those  "  which  had  companied  with  them  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
them"  (Acts  i.  21).  The  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  consisted,  not  in  whispering  to  them  facts 
which  they  had  not  witnessed,  but  rather  in  re- 
viving the  fading  remembrance,  and  throwing  out 
into  their  true  importance  events  and  sayings  that 
had  been  esteemed  too  lightly  at  the  time  they 
took  place.  But  the  Apostles  could  not  have 
spoken  of  the  Spirit  as  they  did  (Acts  v.  32,  xv. 
28)  unless  He  were  known  to  be  working  in  and 
with  them  and  directing  them,  and  manifesting 
that  this  was  the  case  by  unmistakeable  signs. 
Here  is  the  answer,  both  to  the  question  why  was 
it  not  the  first  care  of  the  Apostles  to  prepare  a 
written  Gospel,  and  also  to  the  scruples  of  those 
who  fear  that  the  supposition  of  an  oral  Gospel 
would  give  a  precedent  for  those  views  of  tradition 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church 
as  they  were  of  the  Jewish.  The  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  supplied  for  a  time  such  aid  as  made 
a  written  Gospel  unnecessary ;  but  the  Apostles 
saw  the  dangers  and  errors  which  a  traditional 
Gospel  would  be  exposed  to  in  the  course  of  time; 
and,  whilst  they  were  still  preaching  the  oral 
Gospel  in  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
were  admonished  by  the  same  divine  Person  to 
prepare  those  written  records  which  were  here- 
after to  be  the  daily  ^iritual  food  of  all  the 
Church  of  Christ."  Nor  is  there  anything  un- 
natural in  the  supposition  that  the  Apostles  inten- 
tionally uttered  their  witness  in  the  same  order, 
and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  fonn  of 
words.  They  would  thus  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  condition  in  which  the  Church  was  to  be 
when  written  books  were  to  be  the  means  of 
edification.     They  quote  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 


to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  only  ;  and  if  the  passage 
imiilies  an  intention  to  supersede  the  writings  alluded 
to,  then  these  two  Evangelists  cannot  be  included  under 
them.  Partial  and  incomplete  reports  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles,  written  with  a  good  aim,  but  without 
authority,  are  intended  ;  and,  if  we  may  argue  from 
St.  Luke's  sphere  of  observation,  they  were  probably 
composed  by  Greek  converts. 
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Testament  frequently  in  their  discourses;  and  as 
their  Jewish  education  had  accustomed  them  to  the 
use  of  the  words  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  the  matter, 
they  would  do  no  violence  to  their  prejudices  in 
assimilating  the  new  records  to  the  old,  and  in 
reducing  them  to  a  '■^  form  of  sound  words."  They 
were  all  Jews  of  Palestine,  of  humble  origin,  all 
alike  chosen,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  loving  zeal 
with  which  they  would  oteerve  the  works  of  their 
Master  and  afterwards  propagate  his  name;  so  that 
the  tendency  to  variance,  arising  from  peculiarities 
of  education,  taste,  and  character,  would  be  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  in  such  a  body.  The  language 
of  their  first  preaching  was  the  Syro-Chaldaic, 
which  was  a  l>oor  and  scanty  language  ;  and 
though  Greek  was  now  widely  sprea^I,  and  was 
the  language  even  of  sever^  places  in  Palestine 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xvji.  11,  4  ;  Bell.  Jwl.  iii.  9,  1;, 
though  it  prevailed  in  Antioch,  whence  the  first 
missions  to  Greeks  and  Hellenists,  or  .Tews  who 
spoke  Grftfek,  proceeded  (Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1-3), 
the  Greek  tongue,  as  used  by  Jews,  partook  of 
the  poverty  of  the  Hpe^fch  which  it  replaced ; 
as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  a  whole 
language  without  bon'owing  the  habits  of  thought 
upon  which  it  has  built  itself-  Whilst  modem 
t^te  aims  at  a  variety  of  expression,  and  abhors 
a  repetition  of  the  same  phraiss  as  monotonous, 
the  simplicity  of  the  men,  and  their  language, 
and  their  education,  and  the  state  of  literature, 
would  all  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  Apostles 
would  have  no  such  feeling.  As  to  this,  we  have 
more  than  mere  conjecture  to  rely  on.  Occasional 
repetitions  occur  in  the  Gospels  (Luke  vii,  19,  20 ; 
xix.  31,  34),  such  as  a  writer  in  a  more  copious 
and  cultivated  language  would  j>erhap8  have  sou^t 
to  avoid.  In  the  Acts,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
is  three  times  related  (Act^  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.),  once 
by  the  writer  Mid  twice  by  St.  Paul  himself;  and 
the  two  first  harmonize  exactly,  excf^pt  as  to  a 
,  few  •ixpre.ssions  and  as  to  one  more  important 
circumstance  fix.  7  =  xxii.  9y — which,  however, 
admits  of  an  explanation — whilst  the  third  deviates 
somewhat  more  in  expression,  and  has  one  passage 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  Hsion  of  Cornelius  is  also 
three  times  related  ('A'.is  x.  3-0,  30-32,  li,  13, 
14^,  where  the  woids  of  the  angel  in  the  two  first 
are  almost  precisely  alike,  and  the  rest  very  similar, 
whilst  th^  other  is  an  abridge<fl  account  ol  the  same 
facts.  The  vision  of  Peter  is  twice  related  ''Ads 
I,  10-10,  xi.  6-V)),  and,  except  in  one  or  two 
expressions,  the  agreement  is  verfetily  exact.  These 
places  from  the  Acts  which,  both  as  to  their 
resemblance  and  their  difference,  rri^^y  be  compare! 
to  the  narratives  of  the  Bvang^li-t^,  -ihow  the  same 
teri'iency  to  a  common  form  of  narrative  which, 
according  to  the  present  view,  may  have  influence*! 
tb*:  preaching  of  the  Apo-tlea.  It  is  suppx/^^^l, 
then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Ar-otles,  and  the 
teaching  whereby  tney  prcpare^l  otlie,s  to  preach, 
as  they  did,  would  ten'!  to' assume  a  wnnmon  form, 
more  or  le>s  fixed ;  and  that  the  [^jrtions  of  the 
three  Gospels  which  harmonize  rno-^t  exactly  owe 
their  agreement  not  to  the  faet  that  th'-y  were 
copied  from  each  other,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  the  later  writer  niade  no  u*e  of  the 
earlier  one,  nor  to  the  ezisterice  of  any  original 
document  now  loht  to  us,  but  U,  the  fact  that  the 
apostolic  preaching  had  akeady  clothed  itself  in  a 
settled  or  usual  torm  of  words,  to  which  the 
writers  inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  bound 
to  do  so;   and  the  differences  which  occur,  often 
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I  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  harmonies,  arise 
from  the  feeling  of  independence  with  which  each 
wrote  what  he  liad  seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the  caae 
'  of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apostolic  witnesses  had 
I  told  him.     The  harmonies,  as  we  have  seen,  begin 
i  with  the  baptism  of  John ;  that  is,  with  the  con- 
''■  secTation  of  the  Lord  to  His  Messianic  ofKw ;  and 
'  with  this  event  probably  the  ordinary  preaching  of 
I  the  Apostles  would  begin,  for  its  pui-porfc  was  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  as  M^^siah  He  suf- 
fered, died,  and  rose  again.     They  are  very  fre- 
I  quent  as  we  approach  the  period  of  the  Passion, 
I  because  the  sutierings  of  the  Lord  would  be  much 
!  in   the   mouth   of  every   one   who   preached   the 
j  Gospel,  and  all  would  become  familiar  with  the 
1  words  in  which  the  Apostles  described  it.     But  as 
'  regards  the  Resurrection,  which  difllsred  from  the 
Passion  in  that  it  was  a  &ct  which  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  felt  bound  to  dispute  (Matt,  xxviii. 
lijj,  it  is  possible  that  the  divergen(;e  arose  from 
the  intention  of  each  Evangelist  to  contribute  some- 
thing  toward-i   the    weight    of  evidence  for   this 
central    truth.      Accordingly,    all   the   four,  even 
J  St.  Mark  (xvi,   14),  who  oftener  throws  a  new* 
light  upon  old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  men- 
\  tion  distinct  a/.ts  and  ajjpearances  of  the  Lord  to 
;  establish   titat  He  was  risen  inde'^1.     The  verbal 
i  agreement  is  greater  where  the  wonls  of  others  are 
j  recorded,  and  great^^^t  of  all  where  they  are  those 
■  of    Jesus,  because    here   the    aix«tolic  preaching 
I  would  be   esijecially   exact ;    and   where   the   his- 
torical fact  is  the  utterance  of  certain  words,  the 
duty  of  the  historian  is  narrowe*^!  to  a  bare  record 
I  of  them,     rSee   the   works   of   f^ii'rseler,    Js'orton, 
i  \Vt'hXf:r,ii,  Weisse,  and  others  already  ({wAjiA.) 
I      That  this  opinion  would   explain   many  of  the 
1  fects  connected  with  the  text  is  certain.     Whether, 
besides  conforming  to  the  worrls  and  arraoi^erfierjt 
of  the  apostolic  jireaching,  the  Kvangelists  did  in 
any  cases  make  use  of  each  other's  work  or  not,  it 
would  require  a  more  careful  investigation  of  de- 
tails to  discuss  than  space  permits.     £very  reader 
would  probably  find  on  examination  sctfne  places 
;  which  could  lyrst  be  explaine'l  on  this  sappontiom. 
Nor  does  this  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the  indepoid- 
ence  of  the  narrator.     If  ttach  of  the  three  drew 
the  subhtari'e  of  his  narrative  from  the  one  com- 
mon strain  of  preaching  that  evf^rywhere  j/re\'aile<l, 
to   liave   deyrdfted   entirely  in   a   written  account 
from  the  common  form  of  words  to  which  Chri-.- 
tian  ears  were  beginning  to  be  familiar,  would  ntA. 
have  been  indepemlencc  but  wilfulness.     To  follow 
hei  e   and   there   the   words    an^l   arrangement   of 
another  written  g(try:\  alrea'ly  eijrrent  would  not 
w^rnpromise  the  writer's  indei^^ri'Ieat  y^ositioD.     If 
the  principal  j^art  of  the  narrative  was  the  voice  of 
the  whole  Church,  a  few  jx^rtions  rniirht  be  eou- 
forme^I  ti>  another  writer  without  altering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  testimony.     In  tr.e  sqarate  articles  on 
[  the  Gospels  it  will  be  shown  that,  however  cU/-e 
may  be  the  agreement  of  the  Evangelists,  the  inde- 
j^enderit  jx^ition  of  each  appears  from  the  contents 
of  his  lyy^k,  and  lias  been  realised  by  writers  of 
'  all  ag^-h.     it  will  iipi^^ar  that  St.  Matthew  describes 
the  kingflom  of  Mf;,-iah,  as  fbun/Ied  in  the  Old 
T»=stament  and  fulfilled  in  Jesi.,  of  Nazareth  ;  that 
[  St.  Mark,  w.th  so  little  of  narrative  peculiar  to 
himself,  hnxfn^  out  by  many  minute  circumstances 
;  a  more  vivid  delineatiim  of  our  Lord%  completely 
human  life;  that  St.  Luke  puts  forward  the  work 
of  Redemption  as  a  universal  benefit,  and  shows 
JesiL-  not  only  a^  the  Messiiah  of  the  chosen  jieople 
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but  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  that  St.  John, 
writing  last  of  all,  passed  over  most  of  what  his 
predecessors  had  related,  in  order  to  set  forth  more 
fully  all  that  he  had  heard  from  the  Master  who 
loved  him,  of  His  relation  to  the  Father,  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  both.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  writers  is  thus  established  ;  and  if 
they  seem  to  have  here  and  there  used  each  other's 
account,  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  prove 
or  disprove,  such  cases  will  not  compromise  that 
claim  which  alone  gives  value  to  a  plurality  of 
witnesses. 

How  does  this  last  theory  bear  upon  our  belief 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels?  This  momentous 
question  admits  of  a  satisfactory  reply.  Our  blessed 
Lord,  on  five  different  occasions,  promised  to  the 
Apostles  the  divine  guidance,  to  teach  and  enlighten 
them  in  their  dangers  (Matt.  s.  19  ;  Luke  xii.  11, 
12  ;  Mark  xiii.  11  ;  and  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.).  He 
bade  them  take  no  thought  about  defending  them- 
selves before  judges;  he  promised  them  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  to  teach 
them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance. That  this  promise  was  fully  realised 
to  them  the  history  of  the  Acts  sufficiently  shows. 
But  if  the  divine  assistance  was  given  them  in  their 
discourses  and  preaching  it  would  be  rendered 
equally  when  they  were  about  to  put  down  in 
writing  the  same  gospel  which  they  preached  ;  and, 
as  this  would  be  their  gi'eatest  time  of  need,  the 
aid  would  be  granted  then  most  surely.  So  that, 
as  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  we  may  say  that 
their  Gospels  are  inspired  because  the  writers  of 
them  were  inspired,  according  to  their  Master's 
promise  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  He 
who  put  words  into  their  mouths  when  they  stood 
before  a  human  tribunal,  with  no  greater  fear  than 
that  of  death  before  them,  would  withhold  His 
light  and  truth  when  the  want  of  them  would  mis- 
lead the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and  turn  the'light 
that  was  in  it  into  darkness.  The  case  of  the  other 
two  Evangelists  is  somewhat  difierent.  It  has 
always  been  held  that  they  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Apostles  in  what  they  wrote^ — St.  Mark 
tinder  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Luke  under  that  of 
St.  Paul.  We  are  not  expressly  told  indeed  that 
these  Evangelists  themselves  were  persons  to  whom 
Christ's  promises  of  superaatural  guidance  had  been, 
extended,  but  it  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the 
twelve  to  whom  it  was  originally  made,  as  the  case 
of  St.  Paul  himself  proves,  who  was  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  an  apostle,  though,  as  it  were, 
"born  out  of  due  time;"  and 'as  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  wei'e  the  companions  of  apostles — shared 
their  dangers,  confronted  hostile  tribunals,  had  to 
teach  and  preach — there  is  reason  to  think  that 
they  equally  enjoyed  what  they  equally  needed. 
In  Acts  XV.  28,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  the 
common  guide  and  light  of  all  the  brethren,  not 
of  apostles  only ;  nay,  to  speak  it  reverently,  as  one 
of  themselves.  So  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  appear  to  have  been  admitted  into 
,the  canon  of  Sciipture  as  written  by  inspired  men 
in  free  and  close  communication  with  inspired 
apostles.  But  supposing  that  the  portion  of  the 
three  first  Gospels  which  is  common  to  aXl  has  been 
derived  from  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  general, 
then  it  is  drawn  directly  from  a  source  which  we 
know  from  our  Lord  Himself  to  have  been  inspired. 
It  comes  to  us  fi*om  those  apostles  into  whose  mouths 
Christ  promised  to  put  the  words  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  not  from  an  anonymous  writing,  as  Eichhorn 
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thinks — it  is  not  that  the  three  witnesses  are  really 
o-ne,  as  Storr  and  others  have  suggested  in  the 
theory  of  copying' — but  that  the  daily  preaching  of 
all  apostles  and  teacliers  has  found  three  independent 
transcribers  in  the  three  Evangelists.  Kow  the 
inspiration  of  an  historical  writing  will  consist  in 
its  truth,  and  in  its  selection  of  events.  Everv- 
thing  narrated  must  be  substantially  and  exactly 
true,  and  the  comparison  of  the  Gospels  one  with 
another  offers  us  nothing  that  does  not  answer  to 
this  test.  There  are  ditierences  of  arrangement  of 
events ;  here  some  details  of  a  nan-ative  or  a  dis- 
course are  supplied  which  are  wanting  there ;  and 
if  the  writer  had  professed  to  follow  a  strict  chrono- 
logical order,  or  had  pretended  that  his  record  was 
not  only  true  but  complete,  then  one  inversion  of 
order,  or  one  omission  of  a  syllable,  would  convict 
him  of  inaccuracy.  But  if  it  is  plain — if  it  is  all 
but  avowed— that  minute  chronological  data  are 
not  part  of  the  writer's  purpose — if  it  is  also  plain 
that  nothing  but  a  selection  of  the  facts  is  intended, 
or,  indeed,  possible  (John  xxi.  25) — then  the  proper 
test  to  apply  is,  whether  each  gives  us  a  picture  of 
the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazai'eth  that  is 
self-consistent  and  consistent  with  the  others,  such 
as  would  be  suitable  to  the  use  of  those  who  were 
to  believe  on  His  Name — for  this  is  their  evident 
intention.  About  the  answer  there  should  be  no 
doubt.  We  have  seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its 
own  features,  and  that  the  divine  element  has  con- 
trolled the  human  but  not  destroyed  it.  But  the 
picture  which  they  conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  of 
harmony.  The  Saviour  they  all  describe  is  the 
same  loving,  tender  guide  of  His  disciples,  sym- 
pathising with  them  in  the  soitows  and  femptations 
of  earthly  life,  yet  ever  ready  to  enlighten  that  life 
by  rays  of  truth  out  of  the  infinite  world  where 
the  Father  sits  upon  His  throne.  It  has  been  said 
that  St.  Matthew  portrays  rather  the  human  side, 
and  St.  John  the  divine  ;  but  this  holds  good  only 
in  a  limited  sense.  It  is  in  St.  John  that  we  read 
that  "  Jesus  wept ;"  and  there  is  nothing,  even  in 
the  last  discourse  of  Jesus,  as  reported  by  St.  John, 
that  opens  a  deeper  view  of  His  divine  nature  than 
the  words  in  St.  Matthew  (xi.  25-30)  beginning, 
"  I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 
All  reveal  the  same  divine  and  human  Teacher  ;  four 
copies  of  the  same  portrait,  perhaps  with  a  differ- 
ence of  expression,  yet  still  the  same,  are  drawn 
here,  and  it  is  a  portrait  the  like  of  which  no  one 
had  ever  delineated  before,  or,  indeed,  could  have 
done,  except  from  having  looked  on  it  with  ob- 
servant eyes,  and  from  having  had  the  mind  opened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  comprehend  features  of  such 
unspeakable  radiance.  Not  only  does  this  highest 
"  harmony  of  the  Gospels  "  manifest  itself  to  every 
pious  reader  of  the  Bible,  but  the  lower  harmony — 
the  agreement  of  fact  and  word  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Lord,  in  all  that  would  con- 
tribute to  a  true  view  of  His  spotless  character — 
exists  also,  and  cannot  be  denied.  For  example,  all 
tell  us  alike  that  Jesus  was  transfigured  on  the 
mount ;  that  the  shekinah  of  divine  glory  shone 
upon  His  face ;  that  Moses  the  lawgiver  and  Elijah 
the  pi'ophet  talked  with  Him ;  and  that  the  Voice 
from  heaven  bare  witness  to  Him,  Is  it  any  impu- 
tation upon  the  truth  of  the  histories  that  St. 
Matthew  alone  tells  us  that  the  witnesses  fell  pros- 
trate to  the  earth,  and  that  Jesus  raised  them?  or, 
that  St.  John  alone  tells  us  that  for  a  pai't  of  the 
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time  they  were  heavy  with  sleep?  Again,  one 
Evangelist,  in  describing  our  Lord's  temptatioa, 
follows  the  order  of  the  occurrences,  another  ar- 
ranges according  to  the  degrees  of  temptation,  and 
the  third,  passing  over  all  particulars,  merely  men- 
tions that  our  Lord  was  tempted.  Is  there  any- 
thing here  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  writers  as  cre- 
dible historians?  Do  we  treat  other  histories  in 
this  exacting  spirit  ?  Is  not  the  very  independence 
of  treatment  the  pledge  to  us  that  we  have  really 
three  witnesses  to'  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  tempted 
like  as  we  are  ?  for  if  the  Evangelists  were  copyists 
nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  remove 
such  an  obvious  difference  as  this.  The  histories 
are  true  according  to  any  test  that  should  be  ap- 
plied to  a  history  ;  and  the  events  that  they  select 
— though  we  could  not  presume  to  say  that  they 
were  more  important  than  what  are  omitted,  except 
from  the  fact  of  the  omission — are  at  least  such  as 
to  have  given  the  whole  Christian  Church  a  clear 
conception  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  so  that  none  has 
ever  complained  of  insufficient  means  of  knowing 
Him. 

There  is  a  perverted  form  of  the  theory  we  are 
considering  which  pretends  that  the  facts  of  the 
Redeemer's  life  remained  in  the  state  of  an  oral 
tradition  till  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
and  that  the  four  Gospels  were  not  written  till 
that  time.  The  difference  is  not  of  degree  but  of 
kind  between  the  opinion  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  who 
were  eye-witnesses,  and  the  notion  that  for  nearly 
a  century  after  the  oldest  of  them  had  passed  to  his 
rest  the  events  were  only  preserved  in  the  change- 
able and  insecure  foi-m  of  an  oral  account.  But 
for  the  latter  opinion  there  is  not  one  spark  of  his- 
torical evidence.  Heretics  of  the  second  centuiy 
who  would  gladly  have  rejected  and  exposed  a  new 
gospel  that  made  against  them  never  hint  that  the 
Gospels  are  spurious ;  and  orthodox  writers  ascribe 
without  contradiction  the  authorship  of  the  books 
to  those  whose  names  they  bear.  The  theory  was 
invented  to  accord  with  the  assumption  that  miracles 
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are  impossible,  but  upon  no  evidence  whatever; 
and  the  argument  when  exposed  runs  in  this  vicious 
circle: — "  There  are  no  miracles,  therefore  the 
accounts  of  them  must  have  grown  up  in  the  course 
of  a  century  from  popular  exaggeration,  and  as  the 
accounts  are  not  contemporaneous  it  is  not  proved 
that  there  are  miracles !  "  That  the  Jewish  mind 
in  its  lowest  decay  should  have  invented  the  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  sublime  system 
of  morality  contained  in  His  teaching — that  four 
writers  should  have  fixed  the  popular  impression  in 
four  plain,  simple,  unadorned  narratives,  without 
any  outbursts  of  national  prejudice,  or  any  attempt 
to  give  a  political  tone  to  the  events  they  wrote  of 
— would  be  in  itself  a  miracle  harder  to  believe 
than  that  Lazarus  came  out  at  the  Lord's  call  fi-om 
his  four-days'  tomb. 

It  will  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  im- 
perfect sketch  to  give  a  conspectus  of  the  harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  by  which  the  several  theories  may 
be  examined  in  their  bearing  on  the  gospel  accounts 
in  detail.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
complete  harmony,  including  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement and  the  exact  succession  of  all  events,  was 
not  intended  by  the  sacred  writei's  to  be  constructed  ; 
indeed  the  data  for  it  are  pointedly  withheld.  Here 
most  of  the  places  where  there  is  some  special  dif- 
ficulty, and  where  there  has  been  a  question  whether 
the  events  are  parallel  or  distinct,  are  marked  by 
figures  in  different  type.  The  sections  might  in 
many  cases  have  been  subdivided  but  for  the  limits 
of  space,  but  the  reader  can  supply  this  defect  for 
himself  as  cases  arise.  (The  principal  works  employed 
in  constructing  it  are,  Griesbach,  Synopsis  Evan- 
geUorum,m6  ;  DeWetteand  Liicke,  <?(/».  .Euanj/., 
1842  ;  Rodiger,  Syn.  Evang.,  1829  ;  Clausen, 
Quatuor  Evang.  Tabulae  Synopticae,  1829;  Gres- 
well's  Jlarmony  and  Dissertations,  a  most  im- 
portant work ;  the  Rev.  I.  WilHams  On  the  Gos- 
pels;  Theile's  Greek  Testament;  and  Tischen- 
dorf's  Syn.  Evang.,  1854  ;  besides  the  well-known 
works  of  Lightfoot,  Macknight,  Newcome,  and 
Robinson.)  [W.  T.] 
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be  understood  that  the  former  are  given  as  in  their  proper  place,  and  that  it  is  more  or  less  doubtful 
whether  the  latter  are  to  be  considered  as  parallel  nan-atives  or  not. 


"The  Word" 

Preface,  to  Theophilus 

Annunciation  of  the  Baptist's  birth 
Annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  . 

Mary  visits  Elizabeth 

Birth  of  John  the  Baptist 

Birth  of  Jesus  Christ      

Two  Genealogies 

The  veatching  Shepherds 

The  Circumcision 

Presentation  in  the  Temple     . . 
The  wise  men  from  the  East  . .      . 

Flight  to  Egypt      

Disputing  with  the  Doctors    .. 
Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  . . 

Baptism  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  Temptation      


St.  Matthew. 


.  18-2.5 
.1-17 


i.  1-12 
i.  13-23 

ii.  1-12 
ii.  13-17 
V.  1-11 


St.  Mark. 


i.  1-8 
i.  9-11 
i.  12,  13 


St.  Luke. 


i.  1-4 
i.  .5-25 
i.  26-38 
i.  39-56 
i.  57-80 
ii.  1-7 
iii.  23-38 
ii.  8-20 
ii.  21 
ii.  22-38 

ii.  .39 
ii.  40-52 
iii.  1-18 
iii.  21,  22 
if.  1-13 


St.  John. 


i.  1-14 


i.  15-31 
i.  32-34 
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Andrew  and  another  see  Jesus 

Simon,  now  Cephas         

Philip  and  Nathanael      

The  watei"  made  wine 

Passover  (1st)  and  cleansing  the  Temple 

Nicodemus      

Christ  and  John  baptizing       

The  woman  of  Samaria. 

John  the  Baptist  in  prison       

Return  to  Galiiee 

The  synagogue  at  Nazareth 

The  nobleman's  son  

Capernaum.     Four  Apostles  called 

Demoniac  healed  there 

Simon's  wife's  mother  healed 

Circuit  round  Galilee      

Healing  a  leper       

Christ  stills  the  storm 

Demoniacs  in  land  of  Gadarenes 
Jairus's  daughter.     Woman  healed 
Blind  men,  and  demoniac       

Healing  the  paralytic      

Matthew  the  publican 

*'  Thy  disciples  fast  not "        

Journey  to  Jerusalem  to  2nd  Passover  . . 

Pool  of  Bethesda.     Power  of  Christ 

Plucking  ears  of  corn  on  Sabbath    . , 

The  withered  hand.     Miracles 

The  Twelve  Apostles       

The  Sei-mon  on  the  Mount      

The  centurion's  sei-vant 

The  widow's  son  at  Nain         

Messengers  from  John 

Woe  to  the  citigs  of  Galilee 

Call  to  the  meek  and  sufifering 

Anointing  the  feet  of  Jesus 

Second  circuit  round  Galilee 

Parable  of  the  Sower       

„      C^dle  under  a  Bushel 

„      the  Sower 

„      the  Wheat  and  Tares 

„      Grain  of  Mustai'd-seed 

„      Leaven        

On  teachuig  by  parables 

Wheat  and  tares  explained      

The  treasure,  the  pearl,  the  net 

His  mother  and  His  brethi-en 

Reception  at  Nazareth 

Third  circuit  round  Galilee     . . 

Sending  forth  of  the  Twelve 

Herod's  opinion  of  Jesus 

Death  of  John  the  Baptist      

Approach  of  Passover  (3rd) 

Feeding  of  the  five  thousand 

Walking  on  the  sea 

Miracles  in  Gennesaret 

The  bread  of  life      

The  washen  hands 

The  Syrophoenician  woman 

Miracles  of  healing 

Feeding  of  the  four  thousand 

The  sign  from  heaven      

The-  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 

BHnd  man  healed 

Petei*'s  profession  of  faith 

The  Passion  foretold        

The  Transfiguration         

Elijah      


St.  Matthew. 

St.  Mark. 

St.  Luke. 

St.  John. 

. 

. 

i.  35-40 

. 

. 

. 

1.  41,  42 

. 

. 

. 

i.  43-51 

. 

. 

. 

ii.  1-11 

. 

. 

, 

ii.  12-22 

. 

. 

ii.  23-iii.  21 

, 

, 

, 

iii.  22-36 

, 

. 

. 

iv.  1-42 

iv.  12;  xiv.3 

i.  14;  vi.  17' 

iii.  19-20 

iii.  24 

iv.  12 

i.  14,  15 

iv.  14,  15 
iv.  16-30 

iv.  43-45 
iv.  46-54 

iv.  13-22 

i.  16-20 

V.  l-U 

. 

i.  21-28 

iv.  31-37 

viii.  14-17 

i.  29-34 

iv.  38-41 

iv.  23-25 

i.  35-39 

iv.  42-44 

viii.  1-4 

i.  40-45 

T.  12-16 

viii.  18-27 

iv.  35-41 

viii.  22-25 

viii.  28-34 

V.  1-20 

viii.  26-39 

ix.  18-26 

V.  21-43 

viii.  40-56 

ix.  27-34 

. 

, 

ix.  1-8 

ii.  1-12 

V.  17-26 

ix.  9-13 

ii.  13-17 

V.  27-32 

ix.  14-17 

ii.  18-22 

V.  33-39 

V.  1 

V.  2-47 

xii.  1-8 

ii.  23-28 

vi.  1-5 

xii.  9-21 

iii.  1-12 

vi.  6-11 

X.2A 

iii.  13-19 

vi.  12-1-6 

V.  1-vii.  29 

. 

vi.  17-49 

viii.  5-13 

■ 

vii.  1-10 
vii.  11-17 

iv.  46-54 

xi.  2-19 

. 

vii.  18-35 

xi.  20-24 

. 

. 

xi.  25-30 

• 

vii.  .36-50 
viii.  1-3 

xiii.  1-23 

iv.  1-20 

viii.  4-15 

, 

iv.  21-25 

viii.  16-18 

. 

iv.  26-29 

. 

xiii.  24-30 

. 

. 

xiii.  31,  32 

iv.  30-32 

xiii.  18,  19 

xiii.  33 

. 

xiii.  20,  21 

xiii.  34,  35 

iv.  33,  34 

. 

xiii.  36-43 

. 

,     , 

xiii.  44-52 

, 

. 

xii.  46-50 

iU,  31-35 

viii.  19-21 

xiii.  53-58 

vi.  1-6 

•  .    . 

ix.  35-38  ;xi.l 

vi.  6 

. 

X. 

vi.  7-13 

ix.  1-6 

xiv.  1,  2 

vi.  14-16 

ix.  7-9 

xiv.  3-12 

vi.  17-29 

•  ■    • 

vi.  4 

xiv.  13-21 

vi.  30-44 

ix.  10-17 

vi.  1-15 

xiv.  22-33 

vi.  45-52 

. 

vi.  16-21 

xiv.  34-36 

vi.  53-56 

•      ■ 

vi.  22-65 

XV.  i-20 

vii.  1-23 

.      .  ■ 

XV.  21-28 

vii.  24-30 

. 

XV.  29-31 

vii.  31-37 

,      , 

XV.  32-39 

viii.  1-9 

, 

xv'i.  1-4 

viii.  10-13 

. 

xvi.  5-12 

viii.  14-21 
viii.  22-26 

•      • 

xvi.  13-19 

viii.  27-29 

ix.  18-20 

vi.  66-71 

xvi.  20-28 

viii.  30-ix.  1 

ix.  21-27 

xvii.  1-9 

ix.  2-10 

ix.  28-36 

xvii.  10-13 

ix.  11-1 

3 
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The  lunatic  healed 

The  Passion  again  foretold 
Fish  caiight  for  the  tribute     . . 

The  little  child       

One  casting  out  devils 

Offences  

The  lost  sheep         . .      

Forgiveness  of  injuries 

Binding  and  loosing         

Forgiveness.     Parable 

"  Salted  with  fire"         

Journey  to  Jenisalem      

Fire  from  heaven , 

Answers  to  disciples        

The  Seventy  disciples      

Discussions  at  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
Woman  talcen  in  adultery 
Dispute  with  the  Pharisees 

The  man  born  blind        

The  good  Shepherd 

The  return  of  the  Seventy      ...    . . 

The  good  Samaritan        

Mary  and  Martha 

The  Lord's  Prayer 

Prayer  effectual       

"  Through  Beelzebub  " 

The  unclean  spirit  returning  . . 
The  sign  of  Jonah 

The  light  of  the  body      


The  Pharisees 

What  to  fear 

"  Master,  speak  to  my  brother  "     . . 

Covetousness 

Watchfulness 

Galileans  that  perished    .. 

Woman  healed  on  Sabbath      

The  gi-ain  of  mustard-seed 

The  leaven       

Towards  Jerusalem         

"  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?"    . . 

Warning  against  Herod 

"  0' Jerusalem,  Jerusalem" 

Dropsy  healed  ou  Sabbath-day 

Choosing  the  chief  rooms        

Parable  of  the  Great  Supper 

Following  Christ  with  the  Cross     . . 

Parables  of  Lost  Sheej,  Piece  of  Money,! 
Prodigal  Son,  Unjust  Steward,  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus         ] 

Offences 

Faith  and  merit       

The  ten  lepers  . .      , 

How  the  kingdom  Cometh       

Parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge 

„      the  Pharisee  and  Publican  . . 

Divorce   

Infants  brought  to  Jesus         

The  rich  man  inquiring 

Promises  to  the  disciples         

Labourers  in  the  vineyard       

Death  of  Christ  foretold 

Request  of  James  and  John 

Blind  men  at  Jericho  . .  

Zacchaeus        

Pai-able  of  the  Ten  Talents      

Feast  of  Dedication . . 

Beyond  Jordan        


St.  Matthew. 


xvn. 
xvii. 
xvii. 
xviii. 

xviii. 
xviii. 
xviii. 
xviii. 
xviii. 


14-21 
■22,  2.3 
24-27 
,1-6 

6-9 

10-14 

15-17 

18-20 

21-3.5 


viii.  19-22 


St.  Marl:. 

ix.  14-29 
ix.  30-32 

ix.  33-37 
ix.  38-41 
ix.  42  48 


49, 


vi.  9-13 
vii.  7-U 
xii,  22-37 
xii.  43-45 
xii,  38-42 
V.15;  1^.22, 

23 
xxiii. 
X.  26-33 


vi.  26-33 


xiii.  31,  32 
xiii.  €3 


xxiii,  37-39 


xxii.  1-14 
X,  37,  38 


xviii,  6-15 
xvii,  20 


xix.  1-12 
xix.  13-15 
xix.  16-26 
xix.  27-30 
XX.  1-16 
XX.  17-19 
XX.  20-28 
XX.  29-34 


20-30 


XXV.  14-30 


iv,  30-32 


X.  1-12 
X.  13-16 
X.  17-27 
X.  28-31 

X.  32-34 
X.  3.5-45 
X.  46-52 


St.  Lulie, 


ix.  37-42 
.ix.  43-45 

ix.  46-48 
ix.  49,  50 
xvii,  2 
XV,  4-7 


ix.  51 
ix.  52-56 
ix.  57-62 
x.  1-16 


X.  17-24 
X.  25-37 
X.  38-42 
xi.  1-4 
xi.  6-13 
xi.  14-23 
xi.  24-28 
xi.  29-32 

xi.  33-36 

xi.  37-,54 
xii.  1-12 
xii.  13-15 
xii.  16-31 
xii.  32-69" 
xiii.  1-9 
xiii.  10-17 
xiii.  18,  19 
xiii.  20,  21 
xiii.  22 
xiii.  23-30 
xiii.  31-33 
xiii.  34,  35 
xiv.  1-6 
xiv.  7-14 
xiv.  15-24 
xiv.  25-35 

XT.,  xvi. 

xvii.  1-4 
xvii.  5-10 
xvii.  11-19 
xvii.  L'0-;i7 
xviii.  1-8 
xviii.  9-14 

xviii.  15-17 
xviii.  18-27 
xviii.  28-30 

xviii.  31-34 

xviii.  35  43 
xix.  1-10 
xix.  11-28 


St.  John. 


vii.  1-10 


vii.  11-53 
viii.  1-11 
viii.  12-59 
ix.  1-41 
x.  1-21 


X.  22-39 
X.  40-42 
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Raising  of  Lazarus 

Meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim 

Christ  in  Epliraim 

The  anointing  by  iVIary  . . 
Chi-ist  enters  Jerusalem  . . 
Cleansing  of  the  Temple  (2nd) 

The  baiTen  fig-tree 


Pray,  and  forgive    ..      ..      

"  By  what  authority,"  &c 

Parable  of  the  Two  Sons .  .■ 

„      the  Wicked  Husbandman   .. 

„       the  Wedding  Garment 

The  tribute-money 

The  state  of  the  risen      

The  great  Commandment        

David's  Son  and  David's  Lord 

Against  the  Pharisees      

The  widow's  mite 

Christ's  second  coming 

Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins      

„      the  Talents         

The  Last  Judgment 

Greeks  visit  Jesus,    Voice  from  heaven . . 

Reflections  of  John 

Last  Passover  (4th).     Jews  conspire 
Judas  Iscariot . . 

Paschal  Supper        

Contention  of  the  Apostles      

Peter's  fall  foretold  

Last  discourse.    The  departure ;  the  Com-  \ 

forter  ( 

The  vine  and  the  branches.  Abiding  in  love 
Work  of  the  Comforter  in  disciples 

The  prayer  of  Christ       

Gethsemane 

The  betrayal 

Before  Annas  (Caiaphas),     Peter's  denial 

Before  the  Sanhedrim      


Before  Pilate   ,, 

The  Traitor's  death 
Before  Herod  . . 


Accusation  and  Condemnation 

Treatment  by  the  soldiers 

The  Crucifi.xion        

The  mother  of  Jesus 
Mockings  and  railings     . . 

The  malefactor        

The  death        ..      

Darkness  and  other  portents    , , 

The  bystanders        

The  side  pierced      

The  burial ., 


The  guard  of  the  sepulchre 

The  ResuiTection     . . 
Disciples  going  to  Emmaus 
Appearances  in  Jerusalem 
At  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
-On  the  Mount  in  Galilee 

Um'ecorded  Works  . . 

Ascension         


St.  Matthew, 


xxvi.  6-13 
xxi.  1-11 
xxi,  12-16 

xxi,  17-22 

vi,  14, 15 

xxi,  2a-27 
xxi.  28-32 
xxi.  33-46 
xxii,  1-14 
xxii,  15-22 
.xxii,  23-33 
xxii,  34-40 
xxii,  41-46 
xxiii,  1-39 

xxiv.  1-51 
XXV,  1-13 
XXV.  14-30 
XXV,  31-46 


xxvi,  1-5 
xxvi,  14-16 
xxvi,  17-29 

xxvi,  30-35 


xxvi.  36-46 
xxvi.  47-56 
xxvi.  57,58 

69-75 
xxvi.  59-68 
xxvii.  1,  2 

11-14 
xxvii.  3-10 


St,  Mark, 


xiv.  3-9 

xi.  1-10 

xi,  16-18 
/xi,     11-14,\ 
\     19-23       / 

xi.  24-26 

xi.  27-33 


xii.  1-12 

xii.  13-17 
xii.  18-27 
xii.  28-34 
xii,  35-37 
xii,  38-40 
xii,  41-44 
xiii,  1-37 


xiv,  1,  2 
xiv,  10,  11 
xiv,  12-25 

xiv,  26-31 


I  xxvi,  57, 58,)  /xiv,  53,  54,\ 
I     69-75       i  1     66-72       / 


xiv.  32-42 
xiv.  43-52 

53,  54, 

■72 
xiv.  55-65 

XV.  1-5 


xxvii.  15-26 

xxvii.  27-31 
xxvii.  32-38 

xxvii.  39-44 

xxvii.  50 
x.xvii.  45-53 
xxvii,  54-56 


xxvii,  57-61 
fxxvii,  62-66 
xxviii,  11-15 
xxviii.  1-10 


xxviii,  16-20 


XV.  6-15 

XV,  16-20 
XV,  21-28 

XV,  29-32 

XV,  87 
XV.  33-38 
XV.  39-41 

XV.  42-47 


xvi.  1-11 
xvi.  12,  13 
xvi.  14-18 


xvi.  19,  20 


St.  Luke, 


vii.  36-50 

xix.  29-44 
xix.  45-48 


XX.  1-8 

XX.  9-19 
xiv.  16-24 

XX.  20-26 
XX.  27-40 

XX.  41-44 
XX.  45-47 
xxi.  1-4 
xxi.  5-38 


.  11-28 


xxii.  1,  2 
xxii.  3-6 
xxii.  7-23 
.xxii.  24-30 
xxii.  31-39 


xxii,  40-46 
xxii,  47-53 

xxii,  54-62 

xxii.  63-71 

xxiii.  1-3 

xxiii.  4-11 
xxiii.  13-25 

xxiii.  36,  37 

xxiii.  26-34 

xxiii.  35-39 
xxiii.  40-43 
xxiii.  46 
xxiii.  44,  45 
xxiii.  47-49 

xxiii.  50-56 


xxiv.  1-12 
xxiv.  13-35 
xxiv.  36-49 


xxiv.  50-53 


St.  John. 


xi.  1-44 
xi.  45-53 
xi.  54-57 
xii.  1-11 
xii.  12-19 
ii.  13-22 


xii,  20-36 
xii,  36-50 


xiii.  1-35 

xiii.  36-38 

xiv.  1-31 

XV.  1-27 
xvi.  1-33 
xvii.  1-26 
xviii.  1 
xviii.  2-11 

xviii.  12-27 


xviii.  28 


'xviii.  29-40, 
.  -xix.  1-16 
xix.  2,  3 
xix.  17-24 
xix.  25-27 


xix.  28-30 


xix.  31-37 
i-ix,  38-42 


XX,  1-18 

XX,  19-29 
xxi,  1-23 

(XX,  30,31; 
I    xxi.  24,25 
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GOTHOLIAS 


GOTHO'LIAS.  Josias,  son  of  Gotholias  (ro- 
doKiov ;  GotJioliae),  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam 
■  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  Esd. 
viii.  33).  The  name  is  the  same  as  Athaliah, 
with  the  common  substitution  of  the  Greek  G  for 
the  Hebrew  gutturaJ  Ain  (comp.  GomoiTah,  Gaza, 
&o.).  This  passage  compared  with  2  K.  xi.  1,  &c. 
shows  that  Athaliah  was  both  a  male  and  female 
name. 

GOTHO'NIEL  (ToBopiiiX,  i.  e.  Othniel ;  Go- 
tlumiel),  father  of  Chabris,  who  was  one  of  the 
governors  (Spx<'>"ref)  of  the  city  of  Bethulia  (Jud. 
Ti.  15). 

GOUKD.  I.  l^i?*!?,  only  in  Jon.  it.  6-10  ;  Ko- 
\0Kivd7] ;  liedera.  A  difference  of  opinion  has  long 
existed  as  to  the  plant  which  is  intended  by  this 
word.  The  argument  is  as  old  as  .Jerome,  whose 
rend-ering  hedera  was  impugned  by  Augustine  as  a 
heresy !  In  reahty  Jerome's  rendering  was  not 
intended  to  be  critical,  but  rather  as  a  Ifind  of  pis 
aller  necessitated  by  the  want  of  a  proper  Latin 
word  to  express  the  original.  Besides  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  it  in  merely  Latinised  Hebrew 
(kiljayon),  which  might  Tiave  occasioned  misappre- 
hensions. Augustine,  following  the  LXX.  and  Syr. 
Versions,  was  in  favour  of  the  rendering  gourde 
which  was  adopted  by  Luther,  the  A.  V.  &c. 
In  Jerome's  description  of  the  plant  called  in 
Syr.  karo,  and  Punic  el-keroa,  Celsius  recognises 
the  Ricinus,  Palma  Christi,  or  Castor-oil  plant 
{Hierohot.  ii.  273  ff. ;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  293, 
623).  The  Ricinus  was  seen  by  Niebuhr  (^De- 
script,  of  Arab.  p.  148)  at  Basra,  where  it  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  el-keroa ;  by  Rauwolf 
{^Trav.  p.  52)  it  was  noticed  in  great  abundance 
near  Tripoli,  where  the  Arabs  called  it  el-kerua ; 
while  both  Hasselquist  and  Robinson  observed  very 
large  specimens  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  ("  Ricinus  in  altitudinem  arboris  insignis," 
Hasselq.  p.  555  ;  see  also  Robins,  i.  553). 

Niebuhr  obseiTcs  that  the  Jews  and  Christians 
at  Mosul  (Nineveh)  maintained  that  the  tree  which 
sheltered  Jonah  was  not  "  el-keroa,"  but  "  el- 
kerra,"  a  sort  of  gourd.  This  revival  of  the 
August,  rendering  has  been  defended  by  J.  E. 
Faber  {Notes  on  Harmers  Observations,  &c.  i. 
145).  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  evi- 
dently miraculous  character  of  the  narrative  in  Jon. 
deprives  the  Palma  Christi  of  any  special  claim  to 
identification  on  the  ground  of  its  rapid  growth  and 
decay,  as  described  by  Niebuhr.  Much  more  im- 
portant, however,  is  it  to  observe  the  tree-like 
chai'acter  of  this  plant,  rendering  it  more  suitable 
for  the  purpose  which  it  is  stated  to  have  fulfilled  ; 
also  the  authority  of  the  Palestine  Jews  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Jerome,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Mosul  Jews  conversed  with  by  Niebuhr. 
But  most  decisive  of  all  seems  the  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  from  the  Egyptian  hiki  (Herodot. 
ii.  94;  comp.  Bahr  ac?  foe. ;  and  Jablonsky,, Optwc. 
pt.  i.  p.  110)  established  by  Celsius,  with  whose 
alignments  Michaelis  declares  himself  entirely  satis- 
fied (J.  D.  Mich.  Supplem.)  ;  and  confirmed  by  the 
Talmudical  pijp  ]D6^,  kik-oil,  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Ricinus'  (Buxt.  Lex.  Chald.  Talmud. 
p.  2029),  and  Dioscorides.  iv.  164,  where  Kp/nav 
( =  Palma  Christi)  is  described  under  the  name  of 
Kim,  and  the  oil  made  from  its  seeds  is  called 
KiKivov  iKaiov. 
II.  niy|?a,  and  D'lJJpS.     1.  In  2  K.  iv.  39 ;  a 
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fruit  used  as  food,  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
supposed  to  be  poisonous.  2.  In  1  K.  vi.  18,  vii.  24, 
as  an  architectui-al  ornament,  where  A.  V.  "  knops." 
In  Hebrew  the  plant  is  described  as  ll^tJ'  )Bil ; 
S/iTreA.oi'  h  Tif  i.ypif  ;  mtem  silvestrem ;  whence 
in  A.  V.  "  wild  vine."  The  fruit  is  called  in  Heb. 
as  above  ;  toK^ttti  d.ypla,  LXX.  =  &ypia  koKo- 
KivSn,  Suid.  ;  colocynthides  agri ;  "  wild  gourds," 
A.  V. 

The  inconsistency  of  all  these  renderings  is  mani- 
fest ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
plant  may  denote  any  shrub  which  grows  in  ten- 
drils, such  as  the  colocyuth,  or  the  cucumber. 
Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  pronounce  in  favour  of 
the  vjild  cucumber,  cucumis  agrestis,  or  asininus 
(Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  393  ff.).  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  derivation  from  JJpS,  to  burst.  The 
wild  cucumber  bursts  at  the  touch  of  the  finger, 
and  scatters  its  seeds,  which  the  colocynth  does  not , 
(Rosenm.  Alterthumsk.  iv.  pt.  1,  &c.).  [T.  E.  B.] 

GOVERNOE.  In  the  Auth.  Ver.  this  one 
English  word  is  the  representative  of  no  less  than 
ten  Hebrew  and  four  Greek  words.  To  discriminate 
between  them  is  the  object  of  the  following  article. 

1.  fl'1?X,  alliph,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  family, 
ei^N,  eleph  (Judg  vi.  15;  Is.  Ix.  22  ;  Mic.  v.  1), 
and  equivalent  to  the  "  prince  of  a  thousand  "  of  Ex. 
xviii.  21,  or  the"  head  of  a  thousand"  of  Num.  i.  16. 
It  is  the  term  applied  to  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  The  LXX.  have  retained  the  etymological 
significance  of  the  word  in  rendeinng  it  by  x^^tdp^os 

in  Zeeh.  ix.  7,  xii.  5,  6  (comp.  P'^bt^,  from  ^b^). 

The  usage  in  other  passages  seems  to  imply  a  more 
intimate  relationship  than  that  which  would  exist 
between  a  chieftain  and  his  fellow-clansmen,  ana 
to  express  the  closest  friendship.  All&ph  is  then 
"  a  guide,  director,  counsellor"  (Ps.  Iv.  13;  Prov. 
ii.  17  ;  Jer.  iii.  4),  the  object  of  confidence  or  ti'ust 
(Mic.  V.  1).    ' 

2.  pi^in,  ch6liek  (Judg.  v.  9), 'and  3.  ppinD, 
m'chokek  (Judg.  v.  14),  denote  a  ruler  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  lawgiver  and  dispenser  of  justice  (Gen. 
xlix.  10 ;  Prov.  viii.  15  ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  14,  with 
Is.  X.  1). 

4.  T'K'D,  moshel,  a  ruler  considered  especially  as 
having  power  <iver  the  property  and  persons  of  his 
subjects ;  whether  his  authority  were  absolute,  as 
in  Josh.  xii.  2  of  Sihon,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  20  of  Pharaoh  ;  . 
or  delegated,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham's  steward 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2),  and  Joseph  as  second  to  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xlv.  8,  26  ;  Ps.  cv.  21).  The  "  governors  of 
the  people"  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  appear  to  have  been 
the  king's  body-guard  (cf.  2  K.  xi.  19). 

5.  1»33,  nagid,  is  connected  etymologically  with 
^33  and  *133,  and  denotes  a  prominent  pei-sonage, 
whatever  his  capacity.  It  is  applied  to  a  king  as 
the  military  and  civil  chief  of  his  people  (2  i^am. 
V.  2,  vi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  22),  to  the  general  of  an 
army  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  21),  and  to  the  head  of  a  tribe 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  The  heir-apparent  to  the  crown 
was  thus  designated  (2  Chr.  xi.  22),  as  holding  a 
prominent  position  among  the  king's  sons.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  persons  who  fulfilled  ceiiain 
offices  in  the  temple,  and  is  applied  equally  to  the 
high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10,  13),  as  to  inferior 
priests  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  8)  to  whose  charge  wore  com- 
mitted the  treasures  and  Uie  dedicated  things  (1  Chr. 
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xxvi.  24),  and  to  Levites  appointed  for  special  ser- 
vice (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12).  It  denotes  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  tlie  palace,  the  lord  high  chamherlain  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  7),  who  is  also  described  as  "  over  the  house- 
hold" (1  K,  iv.  6),  or  "  over  the  house"  (1  K. 
xviii.  3).  Such  was  the  office  held  by  Shebna,  the 
scribe,  or  secretary  of  state  (Is.  xxii.  15),  and  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Eliakim  (2  K,  xviii.  18). 
It  is  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  olKOudfioSf  Rom.  xvi. 
23,  and  of  lepotrrdrTiSi  1  Ksd.  vii.  2  (cf.  1  Esd.  i.  8). 

6.  X''E^3,  ndsi.  The  prevailing  idea  in  this  word 
is  that  of  elevation.  It  is  applied  to  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  (Gen.  xvii.  20  ;  "Num.  ii.  3,  &c.),  to  the  heads 
of  sections  of  a  tribe  (Num.  iii.  32,  vii.  2),  and  to 
a  powerful  sheykh  (Gen.  xxiii.  6).  It  appears  to 
be  synonymous  with  alluph  in  2  Chr.  i.  2,  D'*N^3 
=  nUX  ''tJ'K"!  (cf.  2  Chr.  v.  2).  In  general  it 
denotes  a  man  of  elevated  rank.  In  later  times  the 
title  was  given  to  the  president  of  the  great  san- 
hedrim (Selden,  De  Synedriis,  ii.  6,  §1). 

7.  \\T\B, pechah^  is  probably  a  word  of  Assyiian 
origin.  It  is  applied  in  1  K.  x.  15  to  the  petty 
chieftains  who  were  tributary  to  Solomon  (2  Chr. 
ix.  14) ;  to  the  military  commander  of  the  Syrians 
(1  K.  XX.  24),  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  xxiii. 
6),  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  Ii.  23),  and  the  Medes  (Jer. 
Ii.  38).  Under  the  Persian  viceroys,  during  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity,  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  appeal's 
to  have  been  portioned  out  among  "  governors " 
(niriQ,  pachoth)  inferior  in  rank  to  the  satraps 
(Ezr.  viii.  36),  like  the  other  provinces  which  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian  king  (Neh.  ii. 
7,  9).  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise 
limits  of  their  authoiity,  or  the  functions  which 
they  had  to  perfoi-m.  They  formed  a  pai-t  of  the 
Babylonian  system  of  government,  and  are  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  D''J3D,  s'gdnim  (Jer.  Ii.  23, 
28),  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  satraps,  they  seem 
to  have  been  inferior  (Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27);  as  also 
from  the  D''"1K',  sdrim  (Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  9),  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  subordinate  jurisdiction. 
Sheshbazzar,  the  "prince"  (NTO,  Ezr.  i.  8)  of 
.Tudah,  was  appointed  by  Cyrus  "  governor"  of  Je- 
rusalem (Ezr.  V.  14),  or  "  governor  of  the  Jews," 
as  he  is  elsewhere  designated  (Ezr.  vi.  7),  an  office 
to  which  Nehemiah  afterwards  succeeded  (Neh.  v. 
14)  under  the  title  of  Tirshatha  (Ezr.  ii.  63;  Neh. 
viii.  9).  Zerubbabel,  the  representative  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah,  is  also  called  the  "  governor  "  of 
Judah  (Hag.  i.  1),  but  whether  in  consequence  of 
his  position  in  the  tribe  or  fjom  his  official  rank  is 
not  quite  clear.  Tatnai,  the  "governor"  beyond 
the  river,  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  4,  §4), 
under  the  name  of  Sisines,  as  eirapxos  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  (cf.  1  Esd.  vi.  3) ;  the  same  term  being 
employed  to  denote  the  Roman  proconsul  or  pro- 
praetor as  well  as  the  procurator  (Jos.  Ant.  xx,  8, 
§1).  It  appears  from  Ezr.  vi.  8  that  these  governors 
weve  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  king's  taxes ; 
and  from  Neh.  v.  18,  xii.  26,  that  they  were  sup- 
ported by  a  contribution  levied  upon  the  people, 
which  was  technically  termed  "  the  bread  of  the 
governor"  (comp.  Ezr.  iv.  14).  They  were  pro- 
bably assisted  in  discharging  their  official  duties  by 
a  council  (Ezr.  iv,  7,  vi.  6).    In  the  Peshito  version 

.  of  Neh.  iii.  11,  PahathMoab  is  not  taken  as  a  proper 
name,  but  is  rendered  "  chief  of  Moab ;"  and  a  similar 
translation  is  given  in  other  passages  where  the  words 
occur,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  6,  Neh.  vii.  11,  x.  14.     The 
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"  governor  "  beyond  the  river  had  a  judgment-seat 
at  Jerusalem,  from  which  probably  he  administered 
justice  when  making  a  progress  thi-ough  his  province 
(Neh.  iii.  7). 

8.  T'pS,  pdhid,  denotes  simply  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  any  office.  It  is  used  of  the  officers 
proposed  to  he  appointed  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xH.  34); 
of  Zebul,  Abimelech's  lieutenant  (Judg.  ix.  28)  ; 
of  an  officer  of  the  High-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  11), 
inferior  to  the  ndgtd  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12, 13),  or  pdktd 
ndgid  (Jer.  xx.  1)  ;  and  of  a  priest  or  Levite  of  high 
rank  (Neh.  xi.  14,  22).  The  same  temi  is  applied 
to  the  eunuch  who  was  over  the  men  of  war  (2  K. 
XXV.  19  ;  Jer.  Iii.  25),  and  to  an  officer  appointed 
for  especial  service  (Esth.  ii.  3).  In  the  passage 
of  Jer.  XX.  above  quoted  it  probably  denotes  the 
captain  of  the  temple- guard  mentioned  in«Vcts  iv.  1, 
V.  2,  and  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3). 

9.  tOvE^,  shallU,  a  man  of  authority.  Applied 
to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh's  prime  minister  (Gen.  xlii. 
6);  to  Arioch,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  15),  and  to  Daniel  as 
third  in  rank  under  Belshazzav  (Dan.  v.  29). 

10.  "ICJ',  sar,  a  chief,  in  any  capacity.  The  temi 
is  used  equally  of  the  general  of  an  army  (Gen.  xxi. 
22),  or  the  commander  of  a  division  (1  K.  xvi.  9, 
xi.  24),  as  of  the  governor  of  Pharaoh's  prison 
(Gen.  xxxix.  21),  and  the  chief  of  his  butlers  and 
bakers  (Gen.  xl.  2),  or  herdsmen  (Gen.  xlvii.  6). 
The  chief  officer  of  a  city,  in  his  civic  capacity, 
was  thus  designated  (1  K.  xxii.  26  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  8). 
The  same  dignitary  is  elsewhere  described  as 
"  over  the  city"  (Neh.  xi.  9).  In  Judg.  ix.  30  sar 
IS  synonymous  with  pdkid  in  ver.  28,  and  with  both 
pdktd  and  ndgzd  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  5.  nbnDII  nfc*^ 
sdrS  hamm'diJidth,  "  the  princes  of  provinces " 
(1  K.  XX.  14),  appear  to  have  held  a  somewhat 
similar  position  to  the  *'  governors"  under  the 
Persian  kings. 

11.  idvdpxv^i  2  Cor.  xi.  32 — an  officer  of 
rank  under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  capacity  in  which 
he  acted.  The  term  is  applied  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  47, 
XV.  1  to  Simon  the  High-priest,  who  was  made 
general  and  eihnarch  of  the  Jews,  as  a  vassal  of 
Demetrius.  From  this  the  office  would  appear  to 
be  distinct  from  a  military  command.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  Archelaus,  called  by  Josephus  (^B.  J,  ii. 
6,  §3)  an  ethnarchy,  extended  over  Idumaea,  Sa- 
maria, and  all  Judaea,  the  half  ol  his  father's  king- 
dom, which  he  held  as  the  Emperor's  vassal. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (xvii.  13),  in 
enumerating  the  officers  who  formed  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Roman  government  in  Egypt, 
mentions  ethnarchs  apparently  as  inferior  both  to 
the  military  commanders  and  to  the  nomauchs,  or 
governors  of  districts.  Again,  the  prefect  of  the 
colony  of  Jews  in  Alexandria  (called  by  Philo 
yevdpxf]^,  li^-  Ml  Flacc.  §10)  is  designated  by  this 
title  in  the  edict  of  Claudius  given  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  xix.  5,  §2).  According  to  Strabo  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2)  he  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  an 
ordinary  independent  ruler.  It  has  therefore  been 
conjectured  that  the  ethnarch  of  Damascus  was 
merely  the  governor  of  the  resident  Jews,  and  this 
conjecture  receives  some  support  from  the  parallel 
narrative  in  Acts  is.  24,  where  the  Jews  alone  are 
said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  Apostle.  But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
an   officer   of  such  limited  jurisdiction  would  be 
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styled  "the  etlinarch  of  Aretas  the  king;"  and  as 
the  term  is  clearly  capable  of  a  wide  range  of  mean- 
ing, it  was  most  likely  intended  to  denote  one  who 
held  the  city  and  district  of  Damascus  as  the  king's 
vassal  or  representative. 

12.  T^ye/^dty,  the  procurator  of  Judaea  tinder 
the  Romans  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  &c).  The  verb  is 
employed  (Luke  ii.  2)  to  denote  the  nature  of  the, 
jurisdiction  of  Quirinus  over  the  imperial  province 
of  Syria. 

lii.  oIkov6ixos  (Gal.  iv.  2),  a  steward;  appa- 
rently entrusted  with  the  management  of  a  minor's 
property. 

14.  ipxiTpiKKivos,  John  ii.  9,  "  the  governor  of 
the  feast."  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  without  much 
show  of  probability,  that  this  officer  corresponded 
to  the  ffvf/.'iroa-lapxos  of  the  Greeks,  whose  duties 
are  described  by  Hutaixih  (Si/mpos.  Quaosi.  4),  and 
to  the  arbiter  bibendi  of  the  Romans.  Lightfoot 
supposes  him  to  have  been  a  kind  of  chaplain,  who 
pronounced  the  blessings  upon  the  wine  that  was 
drunk  during  the  seven  days  of  the  marriage  feast. 
Again,  some  have  taken  him  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  Tpaire^OTTOLos,  who  is  defined  by  Pollux  (^Onom, 
vi.  1)  as  one  who  had  the  charge  of  all  the  servants 
at  a  fea-st,  the  carvers,  cup-bearers,  cooks,  &c. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the  mar- 
riage feast  at  Cana  which  woulil  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  ctpx^rpiicXLyos  held  the  rank  of  a 
servant.  He  appears  rather  to  have  been  on  inti- 
mate teiTns  with  the  bridegroom,  and  to  have  pre- 
sided at  the  banquet  in  his  stead.  The  duties  of 
the  master  of  a  feast  are  given  at  full  length  in 
Ecclus.  XXXV.  (xxxii.). 

In  the  Apocryphal  books,  in  addition  to  the 
common  words,  dp^oift  SefTTrt^TT^s,  (TTparriyds, 
which  are  rendered  "  governor,"  we  find  ^irKTrdrris 
(1  Esdr.  i.  8  ;  Jud.  ii.  14),  which  closely  cor- 
responds to  T'pS  ;  eirapxos  used  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Tatnai  (1  Esdr.  vi.  3,  29,  vii.  1),  and  TrpoiTT^Tijs, 
applied  to  Sheshbazzar  (1  Esdr.  ii.  12),  both  of 
wliich  represent  nPlS  ;  lepotmiTTis  (1  Esdr.  vii.  2) 
and  'jrpo(Tr6.Ti]s  rov  lepov  (2  Mace.  iii.  4),  "  the 
governor  of  the  temple "  =  T J3  (cf.  2  Chr.  .xx.w. 
8);  and  n-aTp(£7rr)r(l  Esdr. iii.  2,21),  "a satrap,"  not 
always  used  in  its  strict  sense,  but  as  the  equivalent 
of  (TTpa/rriyos  (Jud.  v.  2,  vii.  8).       [W.  A.  W.] 

GO'ZAN  (]ti3  ;  raCan  ;  Gozan)  seems  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Clir.  V.  26  to  be  the  name  of  a  river; 
but  in  Kjngs  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11)  it  is  evi- 
dently applied  not  to  a  river  but  a  country.  Where 
Kings  and  Chronicles  differ,  the  authority  of  the 
latter  is  weak ;  and  the  name  Gozan  will  therefore 
be  taken  in  the  present  article  for  the  name  of  a 
tract  of  country, 

fiozan  was  the  tract  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
carried  away  captive  by  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
Shalmaneser,  or  possibly  Sai-gon.  It  has  been  va- 
riously placed ;  but  it  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Qauzanitis  of  Ptolemy  {Geograpk.  v.  18),  and  may 
be  regarded  as  represented  by  tire  Mygdonia  of  other 
writers  (Strab.,  Polyb.,  &c.).  It  was  the  tract  wa- 
tered by  the  Habor  {'Afi6pf>as,  or  XaP<ipas),  the 
modern  Khabour,  the  great  Mesopotamian  affluent  of 
the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Layard  describes  this  region  as 
one  of  remarkable  fertility  (^Nineveh  arid  Babylon, 
pp.  2G9-313).  According  to  the  LXX.  Halah  and 
Habiir  were  both  rivers  of  Gozan  (2  K.  xvii.  6); 
but  this  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew  tt.xt,  and 
it  is  corrected  in  the  following  chapter,  where  we 
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have  the  tenn  "  river  "  used  in  the  singular  of  tha 
Habor  only.  Halah  seems  to  have  been  a  region 
adjoining  Gozan.  [Halaii.]  With  respect  to  the 
tei-m  Mygdonia,  whicli  became  tlie  recognized  name 
of  the  region  in  classic  times,'  and  which  Strabo 
(xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Plutarch  (ZucuU.  o.  32)  absurdly 
connect  with  the  Macedonian  Mygdones,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  merely  Gozan,  with  the  parti- 
cipial or  adjectival  D  prefixed.  Tlie  Greek  writers 
always  represent  the  Semitic  z  by  their  own  d. 
Thus  Gaza  became  Ca<iytis,  Achzib  became  Ecdippa, 
the  river  .Zab  became  the  Diaha,  and  M'goxan  became 
Mygdon. 

The  conjunction  of  Gozan  with  Haran  or  HaiTan 
in  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  12)  is  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  position  here  assigned  to  the  former.  As  Gozan 
was  the  district  on  the  Khabour^  so  Haran  was  that 
upon  the  JBUi/(j  the  next  adlnent  of  the  Euphrates. 
[See  CiIARRAN.]  The  Assyrian  kings,  having  con- 
quered the  one,  would  naturally  go  on  to  the 
other.  [6.  K.] 

GEA'BA  {'Aypa^d,  Ahx.'Ayyapd;  Armacha), 
1  Esd.  V.  29.  [HAGAIiA.]  As  is  the  ca.se  with 
many  names  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
it  is  not  obvious  whence  our  translators  got  the 
form  they  have  here  employed — without  the  initial 
A,  which  even  the  corrupt  Vulgate  retains.' 

GEAPB.     [Vine.] 

GRASS.  1.  This  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  ihe 
Heb.  word  1''Vn,  which  signifies  properly  an  en- 
closed spot,  from  the  root  IVH,  to  enclose  ;  but  this 
root  also  has  the  second  meaning  to  flourish,  and 
hence  the  noun  frequently  signifies  "  fodder,"  "  food 
of  cattle."  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  1  K.  xviii,  5  ; 
Job  xl.  5;  Ps.  civ.  14;  Is.  xv.  6,  &c.  As  the 
herbage  rapidly  fades  under  the  pai'ching  heat  of  the 
sun  of  Palestine,  it  has  afforded  to  the  sacred  writers 
an  image  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  human  fortunes 
(Job  viii.  12  ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and  also  of  the  brevity 
of  human  life  (Is.  xl.  6,  7  ;  Ps.  xc.  5).  The  LXX. 
render  TiVH  by  Pordrri  and  irSa,  but  most  fre- 
quently by  x'SpTOS,  a  word  which  in  Greek  has 
passed  through  the  very  same  modifications  of 
meaning  as  its  Hebrew  representative:  ;^((pTos  = 
gramen,  "  fodder,"  is  properly  a  court  or  inclosed 
space  for  cattle  to  feed  in  (Hom.  //.  xi,  774),  and 
then  any  feeding-place  whether  inclosed  or  not 
(Eur.  Iph.  T.  134,  ;^(JpToi  t^^ivZpoi),  Gesenius 
questions  whether  TVPI,  x^P'''"''  ^"J  ^^^  Sansc. 
harit  =  gi'cen  may  not  be  traceable  to  the  same  root. 

2.  In  Jer.  1.  11,  A.  V.  renders  iifih  rhiV^  as 
the  heifer  at  grass,  and  the  LXX.  ws  ^owia  iv 
^ordvr].  It  should  be  "  as  tlie  heifer  treading  (tut 
corn  "  (comp.  Hos.  x.  11).  NE^'I  comes  from  tJ'-ll, 
conterere^  triturarey  and  has  been  confounded  with 
XCi^l,  gramen,  from  root  NK**!,  to  germinate.  This 
is  the  word  rendered  grass  in  Gen.  i.  11,  12,  where 
it  is  distinguished  from  IK'V,  the  latter  signifying 
herbs  suitable  for  human  food,  while  the  foi-mer  is 
herbage  for  cattle.  Gesenius  says  it  is  used  chiefly 
concerning  grass,  which  has  no  seed  (at  least  none 
obvious  to  general  observers),  and  the  smaller  weeds 
which  spring  up  spontaneously  from  the  soil.  The 
LXX.  render  it  by  x^^f}*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^7  X^P'^^^i 
pOTdvT],  and  Trefa. 

3,  In  Num.  xxi'.  4,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  ox  licking  up  the  grass  of  tlie  iield,  the  Heb. 
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word  is  py,.  which  elsewhere  is  rendered  green, 
when  followed  by  Xt^^  or  ibV,  as  in  Gen.  i.  30, 
and  Ps.  xxxvii.  2.  It  answer's  to  the  German  das 
Grune,  and  comes  from  the  root  py,  to  flourish 
like  grass. 

4.  ab'JJ  is  used  in  Deut.,  in  the  Psalms,  and  in 
the  Prophets,  and  as  distinguished  from  NB'']), 
signifies  herhs  for  human  food  (Gen.  i.  30 ;  Ps. 
civ.  14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle  (Deut.  xi.  15; 
Jer.  xiv.  6).  It  is  the  grass  of  the  field  (Gen.  ii. 
5;  Ex.  ix.  22)  and  of  the  mountain  (Is.  xUi.  15; 
Prov.  xxvii.  25). 

In  the  N.  T.  wherever  the  word  gi-ass  occure  it 
is  the  representative  of  the  Greek  xiipTos.  [W.  D.] 
GRASSHOPPER.    [Locust.] 
GRAVE.    [Burial.] 

GREAVES  (nnvp).  This  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  only  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  6jiiin  the  description  of 
the  equipment  of  Goliath — "  iie  had  greaves  of  brass 
upon  his  legs."  Its  ordinary  meaning  is  a  piece 
of  defensive  armour  which  reached  from  the  foot  to 
the  knee,  and  thus  protected  the  shin  of  the  wearer. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  xfTifiis  of  the  Greeks, 
which  derived  its  name  from  its  covering  the  KVT]ixt), 
i.  e.  the '  part  of  the  leg  above-named.  But  the 
Mitzchah  of  the  above  passage  can  hardly  have  been 
armour  of  this  nature.  Whatever  the  armour  was, 
it  was  not  worn  on  the  legs,  but  on  the  feet  (v31) 
of  Goliath.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  root 
signifying  brightness,  as  of  a  star  (see  Gesenius 
and  Fiirst).  The  word  is  not  in  either  'the  dual  or 
plural  number,  but  is  singular.  ■  It  would  therefore 
appear  to  have  been  more  a  kind  of  shoe  or  boot  than 
a  "  greave;"  though  in  our  ignoi-ance  of  the  details 
of  the  arms  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Philistines  we 
cannot  conjecture  more  closely  as  to  its  nature.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  the  old 
versions,  including  Josephus,  give  it  the  meaning 
of  a  piece  of  armour  for  the  leg — some  even  for  the 
thigh.  [G.] 

GREECE,  GREEKS,  GRECIANS.  The 

histories  of  Greece  and  Palestine  are  as  little  con- 
nected as  those  of  any  other  two  nations  exercising 
the  same  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind  could 
well  be. 

The  Homeric  Epos  in  its  widest  range  does  not 
include  the  Hebrews,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Mosaic  idea  of  the  Western  world  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  indefinite.  It  is  possible  that  Moses 
may  have  derived  some  geogi*aphical  outlines  from 
the  Egyptians ;  but  he  does  not  use  them  in  Gen. 
X.  2-5,  where  he  mentions  the  descendants  of  Javan 
as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  This  is  merely 
the  vaguest  possible  indication  of  a  geographical 
locality;  and  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
Egyptian  teachers  were  almost  equally  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  position  of  a  country  which  had  not  at 
that  time  arrived  at  a  unity  sufficiently  imposing  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  its  neighbours.  The  amount 
and  precision  of  the  information  possessed  by  Moses 
must  be  measured  by  the  nature  of  the  relation 
which  we  can  conceive  as  existing  in  his  time 
between  Greece  and  Egypt.  Now  it  appears  from 
Herodotus  that  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  the  current 
of  tradition,  sacred  and  mythological,  set  from 
Egypt  towards  Gi'cece  ;  and  the  first  quasi-historical 
event  which  awakened  the  curiosity,  and  stimulated 
the  imagination  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  was  the 
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story  of  Paris  and  Helen  (Herod,  ii.  4.3,  51,  52, 
and  112).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  therefore, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Greece  had  entered  into  any 
definite  relation  whatever  with  Egypt.  Withdrawn 
from  the  sea-coast,  and  only  gradually  fighting 
their  way  to  it  during  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
the  Hebrews  can  have  had  no  opportunity  of  fonn- 
ing  connexions  with  the  Greeks.  From  the  time 
of  Moses  to  that  of  Joel,  we  have  no  notice  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  except  that  which 
was  contained  in  the  word  Javan  (Gen.  x.  2)  ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  during  this  period 
the  word  had  any  peculiar  significance  for  a  Jew, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  was  associated  with  the  idea 
of  islanders.  When,  indeed,  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  recognized  them 
as  the  long-lost  islanders  of  the  western  migration, 
it  was  natural  that  Ihey  should  mark  the  similarity 
of  sound  between  11'  =  )'!''  and  lones,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  that  name  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  would 
tend  to  satisfy  in  some  measure  a  longing  to  realize 
the  Mosaic  ethnography.  Accordingly  the  0.  T. 
word  which  is  Grecia,  in  A.  V.  Greece,  Greeks,  &c., 
is  in  Hebrew  ]V,  Javan  (Joel  iii.  6  ;  Dan.  viii.  21): 
the  Hebrew,  however,  is  sometimes  retained  (Is. 
Ixvi.  19;  Ez.  xxvii.  13).  In  Gen.  x.  2,  the  LXX. 
have,  Kttl  'lilivav  KoX  'EAitrrf,  with  which  Rosen- 
miiller  compares  Herod,  i.  56-58,  and  professes  to 
discover  the  two  elements  of  the  Greek  race.  From 
'Iclivav  he  gets  the  Ionian  or  Pelasgian,  from  'EA.i(rd 
(for  which  he  supposes  the  Heb  original  HCvN), 
the  Hellenic  element.  This  is  excessively  fanciful, 
and  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  it  implies  upon 
an  ethnological  question  cannot  possibly  be  attri- 
buted to  Moses,  and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  fact  of  his  divine  inspiration. 

The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  slave-market.  The  medium  of  communi- 
cation seems  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  slave-mer.^ 
chant.  About  B.C.  800  Joel  speaks  of  the  Tyrians 
as  selling  the  children  of  Judah  to  the  Grecians 
(Joel  iii.  6) ;  and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the  Gi'eeks  arc 
mentioned  as  bartering  their  brazen  vessels  for 
slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  Bochart  says  that  the 
Greek  slaves  were  highly  valued  throughout  the 
East  {Geogr.  Sac.  pt.  i.  lib.  ni.  c.  3, p.  175);  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Tyrians  took  advantt^e  of  the 
calamities  which  befell  either  nation  to  sell  them 
as  slaves  to  the  other.  Abundant  opportunities 
would  be  afforded  by  the  attacks  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy  on  the  one  people,  and  the  Syrian  on  the 
other ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Tyre  would  let  slip  no 
occasion  of  replenishing  her  slave-market. 

Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  occurs  in  Dan.  viii. 
21,  &c.,  where  the  history  of  AlexandiT  and  his 
successoi's  is  rapidly  sketched.  Zechariah  (ix.  13) 
foretells  the  triumphs  of  the  Maccabees  against  the 
Graeco-Syrinn  empire,  while  Isaiah  looks  forward 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks,  amongst  other 
Gentiles,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Jewish 
missionaries  (Ixvi.  19).  For  the  connexion  between 
the  Jews  and  the  quasi-Greek  kingdoms  which 
sprang  out*of  the  divided  empire  of  Alexander, 
reference  should  be  made  to  other  articles. 

The  presence  of  Alexander  himself  at  Jerusalem, 
and  his  respectful  demeanour,  are  described  by 
Josephus  {Ant,  xi.  8,  §3) ;  and  some  Jews  are  even 
said  to  have  joined  him  in  his  expedition, against 
Persia  (Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ajoiun,  ii.  4),  as  the 
Samaritans  had  already  done  in  the  siege  of  Tyre 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §§4-6).     In  1  Mace.  xii.  5-23 
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(about  B.C.  180),  and  Joseph.  Ant.  jrii.  4,  §10,  we 
have  an  account  of  an  embassy  and  letter  sent  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Jews.  [Aeeus  ;  Onias.] 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  transaction  is 
the  claim  which  the  Lacedaemonians  prefer  to  kin- 
dred with  the  Jews,  and  which  Areus  professes  to 
establish  by  reference  to  a  book.  It  Ls  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  two  declining  nations,  the  one  crouch- 
ing beneath  a  Roman,  the  other  beneath  a  Graeco- 
Syrian  invader,  should  draw  together  in  face  ot  the 
common  calamity.  This  may  have  been  the  case, 
or  we  may  with  Jahn  (Zfe&.  Camm.  ix.  91,  note) 
regard  the  affair  as  a  piece  of  pompous  trifling  or 
idle  curiosity,  at  a  period  when  "  all  nations  were 
curious  to  ascertain  their  origin,  and  their  relation- 
sbip  to  other  nations." 

The  notices  of  the  Jewish  people  which  occur  in 
Greek  writers  have  been  collected  by  Josephus  (c. 
Apian,  i.  22).  The  chief  are  Pythagoras,  Hero- 
dotus, Choerilus,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  He- 
cataeus.  The  main  drift  of  the  argument  of  Josephus 
is  to  show  that  the  Greek  authoi's  derived  their  nia^ 
terials  from  Jewish  sources,  or  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  refeiTed  to  Jewish  history.  For  Py- 
thagoras, he  cites  Hermippus'  life;  for  Aristotle, 
Cleai'chus:  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Neo-Platonism  of  these  authorities  makes  them 
comparatively  worthless ;  that  Hermippus  in  par- 
ticular belongs  to  that  Alexandrian  school  which 
made  it  its  business  to  fuse  the  Hebrew  traditions 
with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  propitiated  the 
genius  of  Orientalism  by  denying  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality to  the  great  and  independent  thinkers  of 
the  West.  This  style  of  thought  was  farther  de- 
veloped by  lamblichus ;  and  a  very  good  specimen 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  Le  Clerc's  notes  on  Grotius, 
de  Verit.  It  has  been  ably  and  vehemently  assailed 
by  Ritter,  Hist.  Phil.  b.  i.  o.  3. 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Syrians  of  Palestine  as 
confessing  that  they  derived  the  rite  of  circumcision 
from  the  Egyptians  (ii.  104).  Bahr,  however,  does 
not  think  it  likely  that  Herodotus  visited  the  in- 
terior of  Palestine,  though  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  sea-coast.  (On  the  other  hand  see  Dahlmann, 
pp.  55,  56,  Engl,  transl.)  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Herodotus  could  have  visited  Jeru- 
salem without  giving  us  some  more  detailed  account 
of  it  than  the  merely  incidental  notices  in  ii.  159 
and  iii.  5,  not  to  mention  that  the  site  of  KdSvris 
is  still  a  disputed  question. 

The  victory  of  Pharaoh-Necho  over  Josiah  at 
Megiddo  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  (comp.  Herod, 
ii.  159  with  2  K.  xxiii.  29  if.,  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  ff.). 
It  is  singular  that  Josephus  should  have  omitted 
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these  references,  and  cited  Herodotus  only  as  men- 
tioning the  rite  of  circumcision. 

The  work  of  Theophrastus  cited  is  not  extant ;  he 
enumerates  amongst  other  oaths  that  of  Corban. 

Choerilus  is  supposed  by  Josephus  to  describe  the 
Jews  in  a  by  no  means  flattering  portrait  of  a 
people  who  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece.  The  chief  points  of  identification 
are,  their  speaking  the  Phoenician  language,  and 
dwelling  in  the  Solymean  mountains,  near  a  broad 
lake,  which  according  to  Josephus  was  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Hecataeus  of  Josephus  is  Hecataeus  of  Ab- 
dera,  a  contemporai-y  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus.  The  authenticity  of  the 
History  of  the  Jews  attributed  to  him  by  Josephus 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Origen  and  others. 

After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  absorption  into  the  Romkn 
empire  of  the  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of 
the  dominions  of  Alejs^der,  the  political  connexion 
between  the  Greeks '„i]d  Jews  as  two  independent 
nations  no  longer  existed. 

The  name  of  the  country,  Greece,  occui's  once  in 
N.  T.,  Acts  IX.  2,  "EAXor  =  Greece,  i.  e.  Greece 
Proper,  as  opposed  to  Macedonia.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
0.  T.  the  word  Greek  is  not  found ;  either  Javan 
is  retained,  or,  as  in  Joel  iii.  6,  the  word  is  rendered 
by  Grecian.  In  Maccabees  Greeks  and  Grecians 
seem  to  be  used  indifferently  (comp.  1  Mace.  i.  10, 
vi.  2  ;  also  2  Mace.  iv.  10,  Greekish).  In  N.  T., 
on  the  other  hand,  a  distinction  is  observed,  "EWr);/ 
being  rendered  Greek,  and  'EWTjvitTT^s  Grecian. 
The  difference  of  the  English  terminations,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  convey  the  difference  of  meanings. 
"EWtiv  in  N.  T.  is  either  a  Greek  by  race,  as  in 
Acts  xvi.  1-3,  xviii.  17,  Rom.  i.  14 ;  or  more  fre- 
quently a  Gentile,  as  opposed  to  a  Jew  (Rom.  ii. 
9,  10,  &c.)  ;  so  fem.  "EW-rivls,  Mark  vii.  26,  Acts 
xvii.  12.  'EWtiviitt))!  (properly  "  one  who  speaks 
Greek ")  is  a  foreign  Jew ;  opposed,  therefore,  not 
to  'louSatos,  but  to  *Ej8pa?os,  a  home-Jew,  one 
who  dwelt  in  Palestine.  So  Schleusner,  &c. :  accord- 
ing to  Salmasius,  however,  the  Hellenists  were  Greek 
proselytes,  who  had  become  Christians ;  so  Wolf, 
Parkhurst,  &c.,  arguing  from  Acts  xi.  20,  where 
"E,K\tivurTcLi  are  ■  contra.sted  with 'louSoToi  in  19. 
The  question  resolves  itself  partly  into  a  textual 
one,  Griesbach  having  adopted  the  reading  "EAAtj- 
vas,  and  so  also  Lachmann.  [T.  E.  B.] 

GRINDING.     [Mill.] 

GROVE.  A  word  used  in  the  A.  V.,  with  two 
exceptions,  to  translate  the  mysterious  Hebrew  tenn 
Asherah  (ITIt^N).  This  term  is  examined  under  its 
own  head  (p. 
120),  where  it 
is  obsei-ved  that 
almost  all  mo- 
dem interpret- 
ers agree  that 
an  idol  or  image 
of  some  kind 
must  be  in- 
tended, and  not 
a  grove,  as  our 
translators  ren- 
der, following 
I  thevei-sionofthe 
LXX.  (S\(roj) 
'  and  of  the  Vul- 
gate (tens). 
This   is  evident 
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from  many  passages,  and  especially  from  2  K.  xxiii.  6, 
where  we  find  that  Josiah  '*  brought  oat  the  Ashe- 
rah"  (translated  hy  our  version  "the  grove") 
"  from  the  house  of  tlie  Lord  "  (comp.  also  Judg. 
iii.  7  ;  IK.  xiv.  23,  xviii.  19).  In  many  passages 
the  "  gi'oves  "  are  grouped  with  molten  and  graven  , 
images  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  some 
idol  was  intended  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  3,  4 ; 
Is.  xvii.  8).  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
what  the  Asheitih  was  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  views 
set  forth  under  Asherah,  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice  a  probable  connexion  between  this  symbol  or 
image — whatever  it  was — and  the  sacred  symbolic 
tree,  the  representation  of  which  occiu'S  so  fre- 
quently on  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  is  shown  in 
the  preceding  woodcut.  The  connexion  is  inge- 
niously maintained  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  Nineveh 
and  Fersepolis  restored  (pp.  299-304),  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

2.  The  two  exceptions  noticed  above  are  Gen.  xxi. 
33  and  1  Sam.  xxii.  6  (margin),  where  "  grove"  is 
employed  to  render  the  word  PEi'X,  Eshel,  which 
in  the  text  of  the  latter  passage,  and  in  1  Sam. 
xxxi,  13,  is  translated  "tree."  Professor  Stanley 
{S.  4-  F.  §77;  also  p.  21,  note)  would  have  Eshel 
to  be  a  tamai'isk  ;  but  this  is  controverted  by  Bonar 
(^Land  of  Prom,),  on  the  ground  of  the  thin  and 
shadeless  nature  of  that  tree.  It  is  now  however  ge- 
nerally recognised  (amongst  others,  see  Gesen.  Thes. 
506  ;  Stanley,  S.  #  P.  §76,  3 ;  p.  1 42  note,  220  note, 
aud  passim),  that  the  woi"d  Elon,.  jlPX,  which  is 
uniform.ly  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  "  plain,"  signifies  a 
gi-ove  or  plantation.  Such  were  the  Elon  of  Mamre 
(Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13,  xviii.  1);  of  Moreh  (Gen. 
xii.  6  ;  Deut.  xi.  30)  ;  of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11), 
or  Zaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  33)  ;  of  the  pillar  (Judg, 
ix.  6)  ;  of  Meonenim  (Judg.  ix.  37)  ;  and  of  Taboi' 
(1  Sam.  X.  3).  In  all  these  cases  the  LXX.  have 
hpvs  or  $d\avos  ;  the  Vulgate — which  the  A.  V. 
probably  followed —  Vallis  or  Convallis,  in  the  last 
three  however  Quercus. 

In  the  religions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  gi-oves 
play  a  prominent  part.  In  old  times  altare  only 
were  erected  to  the  gods.  It  was  thought  wrong  to 
shut  up  the  gods  within  walls,  and  hence,  as  Pliny 
■expressly  tells  us,  trees  were  the  first  temj^les  (Tac. 
H.  N.  xii.  2-;  Germ.  9  ;  Lucian,  de  Sacrific.  10  ; 
see  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  332),  and  from  the  earliest 
times  groves  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  reli- 
gious worship  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7,  xiii.  18  ;  Deut.  xi.  30  ; 
A.  V.  *'  plain  ;"  see  above).  Their  high  antiquity, 
refreshing  shade,  solemn  silence,  and  awe-inspiring 
solitude,  as  well  as  the  striking  illustration  they 
afford  of  natural  life,  marked  them  out  as  the  fit 
localities,  or  even  the  actual  objects  of  worship 
("  Lucos  et  in  iis  silentia  ipsa  adoramus,"  Plin.  xii. 
1  ;  "  Secretum  luci .  .  .  et  admii'atio  umbrae  fidem 
tibi  numinis  facit,"  Sen.  Ep.  xii.;  "Quo  posses 
viso  dicere  Numen  habet,"  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  295; 
"  SacrS,  nemus  accubet  umbra,"  Virg.  Georg.  iii. 
334  ;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  743  ;  Ez.  vi.  13 ;  Is.  Ivii.  5  ; 
Hos.  iy.  13).  This  last  pj^sage  hints  at  another 
and  darker  reason  why  gi'oves  were  opportune  for 
tbe  degraded  services  of  idolatry  ;  their  shadow  hid 
the  atrocities  and  obscenities  of  heathen  worship. 
The  gi'oves  were  generally  found  connected  with 
'temples,  and  often  had  the  right  of  affording  an 
asylum  (Tac.  Germ.  9,  40  ;  Herod,  ii.  138  ;  Virs;. 
Aen.  i.  441,  ii.  512;  Sil.  Ital.  i.  81).  Some 
have  supposed  that  even  the  Jewish  Temple  had  a 
Te/*epos  planted  with  palm  and  cedar  (Ps.  xcii. 
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12,  13)  and  olive  (Ps.  Iii.  8)  as  the  mosk  which 
stands  on  its  site  now  has.  This  is  more  than 
doubtful ;  but  we  know  that  a  celebrated  oak  stood 
by  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26; 
Judg.  ix.  6;  Stemlaj,  Sin.  and Fal  U2).  We  find 
repeated  mention  of  gi'oves  consecrated  with  deep 
superstition  to  pai'ticular  gods  (Liv.  vii.  25,  xxiv.  3, 
XXXV.  51 ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  12,  51,  &c.,  iv.  73,  &c.). 
For  this  leason  they  were  stiingently  forbidden  to 
the  Jews  (Ex.  xxxiv.  13  ;  Jer.  xvii.  2  ;  Ez.  xx.  28), 
and  Maimonides  even  says  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
sit  under  the  shade  of  any  green  tree  where  an  idol- 
statue  was  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Antiq.  p.  290).  Yet  we 
find  abundant  indications  that  the  Hebrews  felt  the 
influence  of  groves  on  the  mind  ("  the  spirit  in  the 
woods,"  Wordsworth),  and  therefore  selected  them 
for  solemn  purposes,  such  as  gi^eat  national  meetings 
(Judg.  ix.  6,  37)  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  (Gen. 
XXXV.  8;  1  Sam,  xxxi.  14).  Those  connected  with 
patriarchal  history  were  peculiarly  liable  to  super- 
stitious reverence  (Am.  v.  5,  viii.  13),  and  wafind 
that  the  groves  of  Mamre  were  long  a  place  of 
worship  (Sozomen.  H.  E.  ii.  4 ;  Euseb.  Vet.  Con- 
stant. 81 ;  Feland,  Faloest.  p.  714).  There  are  in 
Scripture  manymemorable  trees ;  e.  g.  Allon-bachuth. 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8),  the  tamarisk  (but  see  above)  in 
Gibeah  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6),  the  terebinth  in  Shechem 
(Jos.  xxiv.  26,  under  which  the  law  was  set  up),  the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  5),  the  terebinth  of 
enchantments  (Judg.  ix.  37),  the  terebinth  of  wan- 
derers (Judg.  iv.  11),  and  others  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2,  x. 
3, sometimes  "plain"  inA.V.,Vulg.  "convallis"). 

Tliis  obsei-vation  of  particular  trees  was  among 
the  heathen  extended  to  a  regular  worship  of  them. 
"  Tree-worship  may  be  traced  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  not  only  into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  but  also 
onward  uninterruptedly  into  Palestine  and  Syria, 
Assyria,  Persia,  India,  Thibet,  Siam,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  China,  Japan,  and  Siberia ;  also  westward 
into  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  countries  ; 
and  in  most  of  the  countries  here  named  it  obtains 
in  the  present  day,  combined  as  it  has  been  in  other 
parts  with  various  forms  of  idolatry  "  {Gen.  of  Earth , 
and  Man,  p.  139).  "  The  worship  of  trees  even 
goes  back  among  the  Iraunians  to  the  rules  of 
Hom,  called  in  the  Zend-Avesta  the  promulgator 
of  the  old  law.  We  know  from  Herodotus  the 
delight  which  Xerxes  took  in  the  great  plane-tree 
in  Lydia,  on  which  he  bestowed  golden  ornaments, 
and  appointed  for  it  a  sentinel  in  the  person  of  one 
of  the  "  immortal  ten  thousand."  The  early  vene- 
i-ation  of  trees  was  associated,  by  the  moist  and 
refreshing  canopy  of  foliage,  with  that  of  sacred 
fountains.  In  similar  connexion  with  the  early 
worship  of  nature  were  among  the  Hellenic  nations 
the  fame  of  the  great  palm-tree  of  Deles,  and  of  an 
aged  platanus  in  Arcadia.  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 
venerate  the  colossal  Indian  fig-tree  of  Anurah- 
depura.  ...  As  single  trees  thus  becatae  objects  of 
veneration  from  the  beauty  of  their  form,  so  did 
also  gi'oups  of  trees,  under  the  name  of 'groves  of 
gods.'  Pausanias  (i.  21,  §9)  is  full  of  the  praise 
of  a  grove  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Grynion  in  Aeolis  ;  and  the  grove  of  Colone  is  cele- 
brated in  the  renowned  chorus  of  Sophocles  "  (Hum- 
boldt, Cosmos,  ii.  96,  Eng.  ed.).  The  custom  of 
adorning  trees  "  with  jewels  and  mantles  "  was  very 
ancient  and  miiversal  (Herod,  vii.  31 ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
ii.  14 ;  Theocr.  Id.  xviii, ;  Ov.  Met.  viii,723,  745  ; 
Arnob.  adv.  Gentes,  i.  39),  aud  even  still  exists  in 
the  East. 

The  oracular  trees  of  antiquity  ai'e  well  known 
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( II.  xvi.  233 ;  Od.  v.  237  ;  Soph.  Track.  754 ;  Virg. 
Georg,  ii.  16  ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  1 1 ).  Each  god  had  some 
sacred  tree  (Virg.  Eel.  vii.  61  sqq.).  The  Etru- 
rians are  said  to  have  worehipped  a  palm,  and  the 
Celts  an  oak  (Max.  Tyr.  Dissert.  38,  in  Godwyn's 
Moa.  and  Aar,  ii.  4).  On  the  Druidic  veneration 
of  oak-groves,  see  PUny,  //.  N.  xri.  44 ;  Tac.  Aiui. 
xiv.  yrt.  In  the  same  way,  according  to  the  mission- 
ary Oldondorp,  the  nexjros  "  have  sacred  groves,  the 
ahodes  of  a  deity,  which  no  negro  ventui  es  t<j  enter 
except  the  pi-iests  "  (Prichard,  Sat.  Hint,  of  Man, 
'iJ.'i-.j.iO,  3rd  ed. ;  Park's  Travels,  p.  tib).  So  too 
the  ancient  llgyptians  (PiawUnson's  [lernd.  ii.  'Z'M). 
Long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  it  was 
found  necessary  to  forbid  all  abuse  of  trees  and  groves  i 
to  the  purjKises  of  superstition  (Harduin,  Act.  Coneil. 
i.  988 ;  see  Orelli,  ad  Tac.  Germ.  9).     [F.  W.T.] 

GUARD.  The  JHebrew  terms  commonly  used 
ha/1  refei'ence  to  the  special  duties  which  the  body- 
guard of  a  monarch  had  to  perfonn. 

(t .)  Taf>1>ach  ( n3I3 )  originally  signified  a  "  cook," 
and  as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  cook  in  Eastern 
countries,  it  gained  the  secondary  sense  of  "  execu- 
tioner," and  is  applied  to  the  body-guard  of  the  kings 
of  Kgypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36),  and  Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  8 ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  9, xl.  1 ;  Dan.  ii.  14;.    [Exkcutionbr.] 

(2.)  liatz  (T'Tl)  properly  means  a  "runner,"  and 
is  the  ordinary  term  employed. for  the  attendants  of 
the  Jewi-sh  kings,  whose  office  it  was  to  run  before 
the  chariot  (2  Sfim.  xv.  1 ;  1  K.  i.  h),  like  the 
C'lrsores  of  the  Roman  Emperors  (Senec.  J-^p.  87, 
l'i6).  That  the  .Jewish  "runners"  superadded 
the  ordinary  dutir^  of  a  militaiy  guard  appears  from 
several  passages  fl  Sam.  xxii.  17  ;  2  K.  x.  2.5,  xi. 
6  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  10).  It  was  their  office  also  to  cirry 
d^jspatches  ('Z  Chr.  xxx.  G).  They  had  a  guard-room 
wt  ayiart  for  their  use  in  the  king's  palar*,  in 
which  their  arras  were  kept  ready  for  use  (1  K. 
xiv.  28  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  11).    [FoOTMAN.] 

'':'..)  Tlie  terms  mishmereth  (mD^D)  and  mish- 
■mnr  ("iDB'Oj  express  properly  the  ai^  of  watcUruj, 
but  are  occasionally  traasferred  to  the  persons  who 
kept  watch  (Xch.  iv.  9. 22,  vii.. 3,  xii.  9  ;  Job  vii.  12). 
The  A.  V.  is  probably  correct  in  substituting  mifih- 
rmrlo  nJTlDSJ'D)  for  the  present  rea/Ung  in  2  .Sam. 
xxiii.  23,  Benaiah  being  apfjointed  "  captain  of  the 
guanl,"  as  Josephns  (Ant.  vii.  14,  §4)  relates,  and 
not  privy  councillor:  the  .same  eiTor  has  crept  into 
the  text  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  14,  where  the  words  "  which 
gof'th  at  thy  bidding"  may  originally  have  been 
"  r:aptain  of  the  Vxly-guard.'*  For  the  duties  of  the 
Kiptain  of  the  guard,  see  Caitais.        [W.  L.  B.] 

GUD'GODAH  (with  the  art.  ninin  ;   TaZ- 
yiS  ;   Gii'lij'id),  Dent.  x.  7.     [HOE  Haoidoad.] 
OTJEST.     [Hospitality.] 

GUL'LOTH  'Tihl,  plural  of  rhi),  a  Hebrew 
term  of  unfre-'iuent  occurrence  in  the  Bible,  and 
aserl  only  in  two  passages — and  thr^se  identical  re- 
lations of  the  same  occurrence — to  denote  a  natural 
object,  viz.  the  springs  added  by  the  great  Caleb  to 
the  ^;i,rth  land  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  iJebir,  which 
formed  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Ach-sah  (.losh.  xv. 
19;  .ludg.  i.  15).  The  sjnings  were  "upper"  and 
"lower" — [K/^sibly  one  at  the  top  and  the  other 
th<-  bottom  of  a  ravine  or  glen  ;  and  they  may  have 
derive<l  their  unusual  name  fjom  their  apjiearance 
l»c:ng  ditlerent  to  that  of  the  ordinajy  springs  of  the 
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country.  The  root  thi)  has  the  force  of  rolling 
or  tumbling  over,  and  jjerhaps  this  may  imply  that 
they  welled  up  in  that  round  or  mushroom  form 
which  is  not  uncommon  here,  though  apparently 
most  rare  in  Palestine.  The  rendering  of  the  Vat. 
LXX.  is  singular.  In  .Josh,  it  has  Ttiv  BorBavif, 
and  riiv  TovaiOKdv,  the  latter  doubtless  a  mere  cor- 
rujition  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Alex.  MS.,  as  usual, 
is  faithfid  to  the  Hetwew  text.  In  Judges  both 
have  \{npa<Tis.  An  attempt  has  Jjeen  lately  made 
by  Dr.  Piosen  to  irlentify  these  springs  with  the 
Ain  Nunkur  near  Ibfbron  (see  Zeitschrift  der  D. 
M.  G.  18,57;  ;  but  the  identification  can  hardly 
be  received  without  fuller  confirmation  (Stanley, 
S.  #  P.  App.  §.54;.     [Dkbie,]  [G.] 

GTJ'NI  ('J-13  ;  Tonvi,  b  Tavvi,  Alex.  Tawi ; 
Guni).  1.  A  son  of  Naiihtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24  ; 
1  Chr.  vii.  13;,  the  founder  of  the  &mily  of  the 
Gunites  (Num.  xxvi.  48).  Likeweveral  others  of 
the  early  Israelite  names,  Guni  is  a  jKitronymic — 
"  Gunite  ; "  as  if  already  a  family  at  the  time  of 
its  first  mention  (comp.  Arodi,  Hushim,  &c.). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Gad  ;  father  of  Abdiel  a  chief 
man  in  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  1.5;. 

GU'XITES,THE(»>1Jn;  hVawi;  GmMae-., 
the  "  family "  which  sprang  from  Guni,  son  of 
Xaphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  48).  There  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew  any  difference  between  the  two  names, 
of  the  individual  and  the  family. 

GtJR,  THE  GOING  tJP  TO  CHrnSpjH? 
=  the  ascent  or  stef^j  of  Gur,  oi'  the  lion's  whelp, 
('lis.  This.  Ti',;  Iv  t^  hva'^aivioiTdi;  (ucemnm 
Gfixer),  an  accent  or  rising  ground,  at  which 
Ahaziah  received  his  death-blow  while  flying  from 
Jehu  after  tiie  slaughter  of  Joram  (2  K.  ix.  27;. 
It  is  described  as  at  CZ)  IJjleam,  and  on  the  way 
between  Jezreel  and  Bcth-hag-gan  (A.  V.  "  the 
garden-house").  As  the  latter  is  identified  with 
toleraljle  probabihty  with  the  present  Jenin,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  ascent  of  Gur  was  sonje 
yilace  more  than  usually  steep  on  the  difficult  r<Ku\ 
which  leads  from  the  plain  of  E.sdraelon  U)  .Jenin. 
By  Joscphus  it  is  mentioned  (Ant.  ix.  6,  §4; 
merely  as  '*  a  certain  ascent "  { %v  Ttvi  irpoafidtru). 
Neither  it  noi*  IJdeam  have  been  yet  r(^:overe^l. 

For  the  details  of  the  occurrence  see  Jkim;.  for 
other  ascents  see  AuujiMIM,  .\fji-.Ai:r!iM,  Ziz.  [G.] 

GUR  BA'AL  '"pyn-Tla  ;  ne'rpo ;  GurhaaT), 
a  place  or  district  in  which  dwelt  Arabians,  as 
recorded  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  7.  It  apf»ears  from  the 
context  to  have  J)een  in  the  country  lying  between 
I'abstinr;  and  the  Arabian  peninsula;  but  this, 
although  probable,  and  although  the  LXX.  reaiiing  is 
in  favour  of  the  conjecture,  cannot  be  proved,  no  site 
having  been  as.signed  to  it.  The  Arab  geographers 
mention  a  place  called  Bajil,  on  the  Syrian  road, 

north  of  El-Medeeneh  ( .^fardsid,  a.  v.  Vxj)-  The 
I  Targnm,  as  Winer  (s.  v.)  remarks,  reads  ''tU'15 
Tiil  J'^nn — "  Araljs  liring  in  Gerar" — suggf*t- 
ing  "I"I3  instead  of  "113  ;  but  there  is  no  further 
evidence  to  strengthen  this  supfiosition.  [Sec  also 
Oerab.]  The  ingenious  conjectures  of  Bochart 
{Fhaletj,  ii.  22;  re«p<;cting  the  Mehunim,  who  are 
mintionel  together  with  the  "  Arabians  that  dwelt 
in  Gur  Baal,"  may  be  considered  in  reference  to 
the  Mehunim,  although  they  are  far  fetched. 
[.Meiiukim.]  [E.  S.  p.] 
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HAAHASH'TAKI  (nnC^riNri,  with  the  ar- 
ticle, =  the  Ahashtarite;  t6v  'Aaa-B-f}p,  Alex.  'Aa- 
QTffpd;  Ahasthari),  a  man,  or  a  family,  immediately 
descended  from  Ashur,  "father  of  Tekoa"  by  his 
second  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6).  The  name  does 
not  appear  again,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  place 
of  similar  name. 

HABAI'AH  (n*in,  in  Neh,  H^an  ;  Aa^ei'a, 
'EjSfa,  Alex.  'Oj8a:a ;  Hohia,  Hahia).  '  Bene-Cha- 
baijah  were  among  the  sons  of  the  priests  who 
returned  fi'om  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  but  whose 
genealogy  being  imperfect,  were  not  allowed  to  serve 
(Ezr.  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  vii.  63).  It  is  not  clear  fiom 
the  passage  whether  they  were  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  In  the  lists 
of  1  Esdras  the  name  is  given  as  Obdia. 

HAB'AKKtJK  (p-lpnil).;  Jei-ome,  Prol.  in 
Hah.  renders  it  by  the  Greek  ir€pl\T}\^Ls  ;  *AjUj8a- 
Kovfj. ;  Ilabacuc).  Other  Greek  forms  of  the  name 
are  'A^^aKov/x,  which  Suidas  eiToneously  renders 
irar^p  ^yepcreoiSy  ^A^aKo^fi  (Georg.  Cedrenus), 
'Ajit^SoKoii/c,  and  'A^$aKOVK  (Dorotheas,  Doctr. 
2).  The  Latin  forms  are  Amhacum^  Amhacuc^ 
and  Abacuc. 

1.  Of  the  facts  of  the  prophet's  life  we  have  no 
cei-tain  iufonnation,  and  with  regard  to  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  there  is  gi'eat  division  of  opinion. 
The  Rabbinical  tradition  that  Habakkuk  was  the 
son  of  the  Shunammite  woman  whom  Elisha  re- 
stored to  life  is  repeatal  by  Abai'banel  in  his  com- 
mentary, and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a 
fanciful  etymology  of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on 
the  expression  in  2  K.  iv.  16.  Equally  unfounded 
is  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  sentinel  set  by 
Isaiah  to  watch  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
(comp.  Is.  xxi.  16  with  Hab.  ii.  1).  In  the  title 
of  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as  found  in 
the  LXX.  version  in  Origen's  Tetrapla,  the  author 
is  called  "  Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi."  Some  have  supposed  this  apocry- 
phal writer  to  be  identical  with  the  prophet  (Je- 
rome, prooem.  in  Ban.),  The  psalm  in  ch.  3  and 
its  title  are  thought  to  favour  the  opinion  that 
Habakkuk  was  a  Levite  (Delitzsch,  Habakuk,  p. 
iii.).  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (vol.  ii.  p.  240,  de  Vitis 
Prophetanxm)  and  Dorotheus  {Ch7'on.  Pasch, 
p.  150)  say  that  he  was  of  ^7i6^0K-i]p  or  ^ri6novx<^p 
{Bethacat,  Isid.  Hispal.  c.  47),  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon.  This  may  have  been  the  same  as  Bethza- 
charias,  where  Judas  Maccabaeus  was  defeated  by 
Antiochus  Eupator  (1  Mace.  vi.  32,  33).  The 
same  authors  relate  that  when  Jerusalem  was 
sacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Habakkuk  fled  to 
Ostracine,  and  remained  there  till  after  the  Chal- 
daeans  had  left  the  city,  when  he  returned  to  his 
own  couptry  and  died  at  his  farm  two  years  before 
the  return  from  Babylon,  B.C.  538.  It  was  during 
his  residence  in  Judaea  that  he  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried food  to  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  at  Babylon. 
This  legend  is  given  in  the  history  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  and  is  repeated  by  Eusebius,  BarHebraeus, 
and  Eutychins.  It  is  quoted  from  Joseph  ben 
Gorion  (5.  /.  xi.  3)  by  Abarbanel  {Comm.  on 
Hah.),  and  seiiously  refuted  by  him  on  chrono- 
logical gi'ounds.  The  scene  of  the  event  was  shown 
to  mediaeval  travellers  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
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to  Bethlehem  {Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  29). 
Habakkuk  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Keilah  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  eight  miles  E,  of  Eleutheropolis 
(Eusebius,  Onomasticon),  Rabbinical  tiadition 
places  his  tomb  at  Chukkok,  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
thali,  now  called  Jalmlu  In  the  days  of  Zebenus, 
bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  according  to  Nicephorus 
(//.  E.  xii.  48)  and  Sozomen  {H.  E.  vii.  28),  the 
remains  of  the  prophets  Habakkuk  and  Miciih  were 
discovered  at  Keilah. 

2.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  agree  in  placing 
Habakkuk  with  Joel  and  Nahum  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  (cf.  8eder  Olam  Eahha  and  Zuta,  and 
Tsemach  David).  This  date  is  adopted  by  Kimchi 
and  Abarbanel  among  the  Rabbis,  and  by  Witsius, 
Kalinsky,  and  Jahn  among  modem  writers.  The 
general  con-uption  and  lawlessness  which  prevailed 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  are  supposed  to  be  referred 
to  in  Hab.  i.  2-4.  Both  Kalinsky  and  Jahn  con- 
jecture that  Habakkuk  may  have  been  one  of  the 
I)iophets  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxi.  10.  Syncellus 
{Clir(mographia,  pp.  214,  230,  240)  makes  him 
contemporary  with  Ezekiel,  and  extends  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  from  the  time  of  Manasseh  to  that 
of  Daniel  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech.  The 
Chronicon  Paschaie  places  him  later,  first  men- 
tioning him  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(Olymp.  32),  as  contemporary  with  Zephauiah  and 
Nahum ;  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  (Olymp.  42),  as  contemporary  with  Daniel 
and  Ezejiiel  in  Persia,  with  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
in  Judaea,  and  with  Baruch  in  Egypt.  Davidson 
(Home's  Intr,  ii.  968),  following  Kei],  decides  in 
favoui"  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  ' 
Calmet,  Jaeger,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Rosenmiiller, 
Ivnobel,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  and  Meier  agree  in  assign- 
ing the  commencement  of  Habakkuk's  prophecy  to 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  though  they  are  divided  as 
to  the  exact  period  to  which  it  is  to  be  refeiTed. 
Knobel  (Der  Prophetism.  d.  Hehr.)  and  Meier 
{Gesch.  d.  poet.  nat.  Liter,  d.  Hehr.)  are  in  favour 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Chaldean  era,  after 
the  battle  of  Carchemish  (B.C.  606),  when  Judaea 
was  first  threatened  by  the  victors.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  date  of  Habakkuk's  prophecy  has  been 
discussed  in  thp  most  exhaustive  manner  by 
Delitzsch  (JDer  Prophet  Hahakuk,  Einl.  §3),  and 
tliough  his  ai'guments  are  rather  ingenious  than 
convincing,-  they  are  well  desei-ving  of  consideration 
as  based  upon  internal  evidence.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  anives  is  that  Habakkuk  delivered  his 
prophecy  about  the  12th  or  13th  year  of  Josiah 
(B.C.  630  or  629),  for  reasons  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary.  In  Hab.  i.  5  the  expression 
"  in  your  days"  shows  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  would  take  place  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addiessed.  The  same  phrase  in 
Jer.  xvi.  9  embraces  a  period  of  at  most  twenty 
years,  while  in  Ez.  xii.  25  it  denotes  about  six 
years,  and  therefore,  reckoning  backwai'ds  from  the 
Chaldean  invasion,  the  date  above  assigned  would 
involve  no  violation  of  probability,  though  the 
argument  does  not  amount  to  a  proof.  From  the 
similarity  of  Hab.  ii.  10  and  Zeph.  i.  7,  Delitzsch 
infers  that  the  latter  is  an  imitation,  the  former 
being  the  original.  He  supports  this  conclusion 
by  many  collateral  ai'guments.  Now  Zephaniah, 
according  to  the  superscription  of  his  prophecy, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  from  iii.  5  mu.s* 
have  prophesied  after  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
restored,  that  is,  after  the  twelfth  year  of  that 
king's  reign.     It  is  probable  that  he  wrote  about 
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B.C.  624.  Between  this  period  therefore  and  the 
12th  yeai'  of  Josiah  (B.C.  S'M))  Delitzsch  places 
Habaldcuk.  But  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy  in 
the  l.^th  year  of  .Josiah,  and  many  passages  are 
hoiTowed  by  him  from  Habalcliuk  (of.  Hab.  ii.  13 
with  .Jer.  li.  58,  &c.).  The  latter  therefore  must 
have  written  about  Sih  or  629  l',.o.  This  view 
receives  some  confii-mation  from  the;  position  of 
his  prophecy  in  thet).  T.  Canon. 

3.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the  prophecy  as  an 
organic  whole,  Rosenmiiller  divided  it  into  three 
pai-ts  corresponding  to  the  chapters,  and  assigned 
the  first  chapter  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the 
second  to  that  of  Jehoiacbin,  and  the  third  to  that 
of  Zedekiah,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  for  the 
third  time  by  Xebuchadnezisar.  Kalinsky  (  Vatic. 
Chafmc.  et  Nah.)  makes  four  divisions,  and  refers 
the  prophecy  not  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  to  Esar- 
haddon.  But  in  such  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
the  true  character  of  the  composition  as  a  pirf<-otly 
developed  poem  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  pro- 
phet commences  by  announcing  his  office  and  im- 
portant mis.sion  (i,  1).  He  bewails  the  corrujjtion 
and  social  disorganisation  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  cries  to  Jehovah  for  help  (i.  2-4). 
Xext  follows  the  reply  of  the  Deity,  threat«ning 
swift  vengeance  (i.  -5-11).  The  prophet,  trans- 
ferring himself  to  the  near  future  foreshadowed  in 
the  divine  threat^nings,  sees  the  rapacity  and  U^ast- 
ful  impiety  of  the  Chaldean  hosts,  but,  c/jofident  i 
that  Gofl  has  only  employed  them  as  thi»  instru- 
ments of  correction,  assumes  'ii.  1)  an  attitude  of 
hopfeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to  see  the  issue. 
He  leoeivfis  the  divine  command  to  write  in  an 
enduring  form  the  vision  of  Go<rs  retributive  jus- 
tice, as  reveal eflt/i  his  prophetic  eye  (ii.  2,  oj.  The 
doom  of  the  Chaldean-s  is  fii-rt  foretold  in  general 
terms  fii.  -l-6j,  and  the  announcement  is  followed 
by  a  series  of  denunciations  pronounced  upon  them 
by  the  nations  who  hail  suflered  from  their  oppres- 
sion (ii.  6-20).  The  strophical  arrangemf^nt  of  these 
**  \v*>es*'  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  prophecy. 
They  are  distributed  in  strophes  of  three  veis^^s 
each,  characteri.sed  by  a  certain  regularity  of  struc- 
ture.    The  first  four  commence  with  a  "  Woe  I " 

and  close  with  a  verse  beginning  with  '3  (for). 

The  first  veree  of  each  of  the^  contains  the  cha- 
ract^;r  of  the  sin,  the  second  the  development  of 
the  woe,  while  the  third  is  confirmatory  of  the 
woe  denounaerl.  The  fifth  strophe  differs  fi-om  the 
others  in  form  in  having  a  verse  introductory  to 
the  woe.  The  prominent  vices  of  the  Chaldeans* 
charao-ter,  as  delineated  in  i,  .5-11,  are  ma^le  the 
subjects  of  separate  denunciations ;  their  in  -^-ttiable 
ambition  Oi-  ^J-B,,  their  covetonsness  (ii.  -^^-llj, 
cruelty  (ii.  12-14),  drunkenness  (ii.  lo-17;,  and 
id'.bitry  Hi.  18-20;.  The  whole  concludes  with 
the  nnagnificent  Psalm  in  chap,  iii,  "  Habakkuk's 
Pindaric  fAe"  f'iCwald),  a  composition  unrivall&l 
for  boldness  of  conce^ition,  sublimity  of  thought, 
and  maj'rsty  of  dio-tion.  This  constitutes,  in  De- 
litisch's  opinion,  "the  second  grand  division  of 
the  entire  prophecy,  as  the  subjective  reflex  of 
the  two  sub*livi,4ions  of  the  first,  and  the  lyrical 
recapitulation  of  the  whole."  It  is  the  echo  of  the 
feelings  aroiise<l  in  the  prophet's  mind  by  the  divirie 
answers  tt,  his  appeals;  fear  in  anticipation  of  the 
threatened  jndgTiie;it!,  and  thankfulness  and  joy  at 
the  promisetl  retribution.  But,  though  intimately 
connected  with  the  former  part  of  the  prophef  y,  it 
is  in  itself  a  perfect  whole,  as  is  sufficiently  evident 
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from  its  lyrical  cliaractcr,  and  the  musical  arrange- 
ment by  which  it  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  temple 
service. 

In  other  jjarts  of  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  given  as 
HAiii;,\CLC,  and  Abaouc.  [VV.  A.  W.] 

HABAZINI'AH  fn;>V?0;  \aPaffiy,  Alex. 
Xapa$eev  ;  JfAmnm ),  apparently  the  head  of  one 
of  the  families  of  tlje  KiociIABITES  :  liis  descend- 
ant Jaazaniah  was  the  chief  man  among  them  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxv.  :-i). 

HAB'BACUC('A/i;8aKo<;;tt;//'A<zci«;), the  form 
in  which  the  name  of  the  projAet  Hakakkuk  is 
given  in  the  Apocrypha  (Bel,  33-39). 

HABEEGEOJT,  a  coat  of  mail  covering  the 
neck  and  breast.  The  Hebrew  terms  arc  K^^)'^. 
rinB',  and  ji'lC.     The  first,  tachara,  occurs  only 


in  Ex.  xxviii.  32,  xxxix.  23,  and  is  noticed  ind- 
dentally  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  making  the  a[»r- 
ture  for  the  head  in  the  sacerdotal  meil.  It  was 
probably  similar  to  the  linen  corslet  (\tyo8iifni(l, 
worn  by  the  Eg)'ptians  fHer.  ii.  182,  iii.  47), 
and  the  Greeks  (ll.  ii.  -529,  830).  The  second, 
shirtjah,  occurs  only  in  Job  xli.  20,  and  is  regarded  as 
another  iorm  ot ghinjdn  'f'lK'j,  a  "breastplate" 
(Is.  lix.  17;;  this  sense  has  been  questional,  as  the 
context  requires  offensive  rather  than  defensive 
armour ;  but  the  objection  may  tje  met  by  the  sup- 
pfrfrftion  of  an  extended  sen.se  being  given  t5  the 
verb,  according  to  the  grammatical  usage  known  as 
zewfina.  The  third,  nldniiin,,  occurs  as  an  article 
of  defensive  armour  in  1  .Sam.  xvii.  5  ;  2  Cljr.  xxvi. 
14,  ami  Neh.  iv.  10.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'BOB  (nian  ;  '\^ti,f,  Xa^iip ;  IMmt),  the 

"river  of  Oozan"  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11) 
has  been  alrearly  distinguished  from  the  Chebar  or 
Chobar  of  Ezekiel.  [CllEBAR.]  It  is  identified 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  with  the  ftmons 
affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  callM  Aborrhas 
i'A0S^^af)  by  .Strabo  Cxvi.  1,  §27;  and  Procopius 
(Bell.  Fera.  ii.o);  Aburas  ('A0oipasi  by  Isidore  of 
Charax  (p.  4),  AWa  ('A$iipa)  by  Zosimus  (iii. 
12),  and  Chaboras  <Xa0^pasj,  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  18).  The  stream  in  qu'r^tion  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  K/iabcmr.  It  fiows  fi^om 
several  sources  in  the  mountain-chain,  which  in 
about  the  37th  parallel  closes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  upon  the  south—  the  Mons  Masius  of  St/aljo 
and  Pb»lemy,  at  prf;?(ent  the  Kfuxrej  Dwjh.  The 
chief  source  is  said  to  be  "a  little  to  the  west  of 
ManJin"  n,aya;d,  aWn.  anil  Bab.  p.  3o9,  note); 
but  the  upper  course  of  the  river  is  still  very  imjjer- 
fectly  known.  The  main  stream  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Layard  flowing  from  the  north-wrst  as  he  stood  on 
the  conical  hill  of  Koal-jil,  Cabout  lat.  36-'  20', 
long.  4 1  ^> ;  and  here  it  was  joinwl  by  an  important 
tribiitar;.-,  the  Jenjjer,  which  flowed  down  to  it 
from  Niiihis.  Biith  streams  were  hwe  if>Ti\2At\(i^ 
bit  the  river  formc-rl  by  their  union  h^  to  be 
crossc<l  by  a  raft,  it  flowed  in  a  tortaous  course 
through  rich  mea/ls  covered  with  flowers,  bavin'.;  a 
general  dire^.-tion  aljout  S.S.W.  to  its  junction  with 
the  Euphrates  at  Karkesia,  the  ancient  Circesium. 
The  country  on  Ujth  sides  of  the  river  was  covered 
with  rnoiirid.s,  the  remains  of  cities  belonging  to  the 
Assyrian  period. 

The  Kht)j<r^tr  occurs  under  that  name  in  an 
A.ssjTian  inscription  of  the  ninth  century  before  our 
era.  [G.  p..] 
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HACHALI'AH  {n'h^n  ;  XeA/c/a,  and  'Axa- 

Xia  ;  Hechlia,  Hahelia,  Achelai),  the  father  of  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  i.  1 ;  x.  1). 

HACH'ILAH,  THE  HILL  (n^''3nn  D^a^  ; 

d  ^ovuhs  Tov  (and  '6)  'Exe^« ;  coUis,  and  Gahaa, 
Hachikt),  a  hill  apparently  situated  in  a  wood^  iu 
the  wilderness  or  waste  laud  (I^IO)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ziph ;  in  the  fnstnesses,  or  passes,  of 
which  David  and  his  six  hundred  followers  were 
lurking  when  the  Ziphites  infonned  Saul  of  his 
whereabouts  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19  ;  comp.  14,  15,  18). 
The  special  topographical  uote  is  added,  that  it  was 
"  on  the  light  (xxiii.  19,  A.  V.  "  south")  of  the 
Jeshimon,"  or,  according  to  what  may  be  a  second 
account  of  the  same  transaction  (xxvi.  1-3),  "  facing 
the  Jeshimon"  Q^B  bV,  A.  V.  "before"),  that  is, 
the  waste  barren  district.  As  Saul  approached, 
David  drew  down  from  the  hill  into  the  lower  ground 
(xxvi.  3),  still  probably  remaining  concealed  by  the 
wood  which  then  covered  the  countiy.  Saul  ad- 
vanced to  the  hill,  and  bivouacked  there  by  the  side 
of  the  road  C^jT^,  A.  V.  "  way"),  which  appears 
to  have  run  over  the  hill  or  close  below  it.  It  was 
dui'ing  this  nocturaal  halt  that  the  romantic  adven- 
ture of  the  spear  and  cruse  of  water  took  jflace. 
In  xxiii.  14,  and  xxvi.  13,  this  hill  would  seem 
(though  this  is  not  quite  clear)  to  be  dignified  by 
the  title  of  "  the  mountain"  ("inn  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  A,  V,  has  "  hill,"  and  in  both  the  article  is 
missed) :  but,  on  the  other  haud,  the  same  emi- 
nence appears  to  be  again  designated  as  *'  the 
cliff"  (xxiii.  25,  y^DH  ;  A.  V.  '*  a  rock  ")  from^ 
which  David  descended  into  the  midhar  of  Maon. 
Places  bearing  the  names  of  Ziph  and  Maon  are 
still  found  in  the  south  of  Judah — in  all  proba- 
bility the  identical  sites  of  those  ancient  towns. 
They  are  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  for  the 
district  between  them  to  bear  indiscriminately  the 
name  of  both.  But  the  wood  has  vanished,  and  no 
trace  of  the  name  Hachilah  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  the  gi-ound  been  examined  with  the  view  to 
see  if  the  minute  indications  of  the  story  can  be  re- 
cognized. By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (  Onomasticon), 
Ecliela  is  named  as  a  village  then  standing  ;  but  the 
situation — seven  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  i.  e.  on 
the  N.W.  of  Hebron — would  be  too  far  from  Ziph 
and  Maon ;  and  as  Reland  has  pointed  out,  they 
probably  confounded  it  with  Keilah  (comp.  Onom. 
**  Ceeilah  ;"  and  Reland,  745).  [G.] 

HACH'MONI,  SON  OF,  and  THE  BACH'- 
MONITE  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  xi.  11),  both  render- 
ings— the  former  the  coiTCct  one — of  the  same 
Hebrew  words  CJlDDrTtS  =  son  of  a  Hacmon- 
ite ;  vl6s  ^Axo-f^^^T^j  'AxctjUi,  Alex.  'Axa/J-avi ; 
Achamoni).  Two  of  the  Bene-Hacmoni  are  named 
in  these  passages,  Jehiel  in  the  former,  and 
Jashobeam  in  the  latter.  Hachmon  or  Hachmoni 
was  no  doubt  the  founder  of  a  family  to  which 
these  men  belonged :  the  actual  father  of  Jashobeam 
was  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2),  and  he  is  also  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Korhites  (1  Chr.  xii.  6), 
possibly  the  Levites  descended  from  Korah.  But  the 
name  Hachmon  nowhere  appears  in  the  genealogies 


*  For  the  "  wood  "  the  LXX.  have  ev  rfj  (cati/^, 
reading  5^**1  H  for  C^IH-     -And  so  too  Josephus. 

''  The  Hebrew  exactly  answers  to  our  expression 
"  descended  the  clifF  "  :  the  "into  "  in  the  text  of  the 
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of  the  Le\dtes.  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8  the  name  is 
altered  to  theTachcemonite.  [Tachmqnite.]  See 
Kennicott,  Diss,  72,  82,  who  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  names  given  in  Chronicles  with  Ben  are 
in  Samuel  given  without  the  Ben,  but  with  the 
definite  article.  [G.] 

'HA'DAD(Tin;  'AStiS,  Apa'5,  'A5(£p,  Xod- 
ddv ;  TIadad).  This  name  occuis  frequently  iu  the 
history  of  the  Syrian  and  Edomite  dynasties.  It 
was  originally  the  indigenous  appellation  of  the 
Siin  among  the  Syrians  (Macrob.  Saturnal.  i.  23  ; 
Plin.  xxxvii.  11),  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
king,  as  the  highest  of  earthly*  authorities,  in  the 
forms  HadadjBen-hadad  ("  worshipper  of  Hadad"), 
and  Hadad-ezer  ('*  assisted  by  Hadad,"  Gesen.  The- 
saur.  p.  218).  The  title  appears  to  have  been  an 
official  one,  like  Pharaoh  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  so  used 
by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  vii.  5,  §2),  in  reference  to  the  Syiian  Icing 
who  aided  Hadadezer  (2  Sam.  viii.  5).  Josephus 
appears  to  have  used  the  name  in  the  same  sense, 
where  he  substitutes  it  for  Benhadad  (^Ant.  ix,  8, 
§7,  compared  with  2  K.  xiii.  24).  The  nnme  ap- 
petirs  occasionally  in  the  altered  form  Hadar  (Gen. 
XXV.  15,  xxxvi.  39,  compared'with  1  Chr.  i.  30,  50). 

1.  The  first  of  the  name  was  a  son  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xx^^  15;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  His  descendants 
probably  occupied  the  western  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  the  names  Attciei  (Ptol.  vi.  7,  §15), 
Attene,  and  Chateni  (Pliu.  vi.  32)  bear  affinity  to 
tlie  original  name. 

2.  (^nn).  The  second  was  a  king  of  Edom, 
who  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Midian- 
ites  on  the  field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  46)  :  the  position  of  his  temtory  is  marked  by 
his  capital,  Avith.     [Avith.] 

3.  (Tin).  The  third  was  also  a  king  of  Edom, 
with  Pau  for  his  capital  (1  Chr.  i.  50).  [Pau.] 
He  was  the  last  of  the  kings :  the  change  to  the 
dukedom  is  pointedly  connected  with  his  death  iu 
1  Chr.  i.  51.     [Hadar.] 

4.  (^^n).  The  last  of  the  name  was  a  m-ember 
of  the  royal  house  of  Edom  (1  K.  xi.  14  ff.),  probably 
the  grandson  of  the  one  last  noticed  (in  ver.  1 7  it  is 
given  in  the  mutilated  form  of  ^^^f).  In  his  child- 
hood he  escaped  the  massacre  under  Joab,  in  which 
his  father  appears  to  have  perished,  and  fled  with 
a  band  of  followers  into  Egypt.  Some  difficulty 
arises  in  the  account  of  his  flight,  from  the  word.s, 
"they  arose  out , of  Midian"  (ver.  18):  Thenius 
i^Comm.  in  loc.')  sunnises  that  the  reading  has  been 
coniipted  from  |1V0  to  pTD,  and  that  the  place 
intended  is  Maon^  i.  e.  the  residence  for  the  time 
being  of  the  royal  family.  Other  explanations  are 
that  Midiau  was  the  territory  of  some  of  the 
Midianitish  tribes  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  that 
it  is  the' name  of  a  town,  the  Mo^iava  of  Ptol.  vi. 
7,  §2:  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  supply  the 
words  TT)y  irSXews  before  MaSio^.  Pharaoh,  the 
predecessor  of  Solomon's  father-in-law,  treated  him 
kindly,  and  gave  him  his  sister-in-law  in  mamage. 
After  David's  death  Hadad  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  dominion:  Pharaoh  in  vain  dis- 
couraged him,  and  upon  this  he  left  Egypt  and 

A.  V.  is  derived  from  the  LXX.  els  and  the  Vulgate 
ad.  See  Jerome's  explanation,  ad  petramy  id  ctf,  ad 
tutissimum  locum,  in  his  Quaeat.  Sebr,  ad  loc. 
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returned  to  his  own  country  (see  the  addition  to 
ver.  22  in  the  LXX. ;  the  omission  of  the  clause  in 
the  Hebrew  probably  arose  from  an  en'or  of  the 
transcriber).  It  does  not  appear  from  the  text  as 
it  now  stands,  how  Hadad  became  subsequently  to 
this  an  "  adversary  unto  Solomon"  (ver.  14),  still 
less  how  he  g;ained  the  sovereignty  over  Syria  (ver. 
25).  The  LXX.,  however,  refers  the  whole  of  ver. 
25  to  him,  and  substitutes  for  DIS  {Syria),  'ESii/i 
{Edorri).  This  reduces  the  whole  to  a  consistent 
■and  intelligible  narrative.  Hadad,  according  to  this 
account,  succeeded  iu  his  attempt,  and  earned  on  a 
border  warfare  on  the  Israelites  from  his  own  terri- 
tory. Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  7,  §6)  retains  the  read- 
ing Syria,  and  represents  Hadad  as  having  failed  in 
his  attempt  on  Idumaea,  and  then  having  joined 
Rezon,  from  whom  he  received  a  portion  of  Syria. 
If  the  present  text  is  correct,  the  concluding  words 
of  ver.  25  must  be  referred  to  Rezon,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  a  repetition  in  an  amplified  form  of  the 
concluding  words  of  the  previous  verse.  \y^ .L.  B.] 

HADADE'ZEE,  ItSJIin,  4  'Mpaa^ip,  in 
both  MSS.  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-1^  ;  "i  K.  xi.  23).  [Ha- 

DAKEZER.] 

HA'DAD-KIM'MON  (flBI  Till ;  KOTreris 
^oSivos ;  Adadremmon)  is,  according  to  the  ordinary 
interpretation  of  Zaoh.  xii.  11,  a  place  in  the  viiUey 
of  Megiddo,  named  after  two  Syrian  idols,  where  a 
national  lamentation  was  held  for  the  death  of  king 
Josiah  in  the  last  of  the  four  great  battles  (see 
Stanley,  S.  &  P.  ix.)  which  have  made  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  famous  in  Hebrew  history  (see  2  K. 
xxiii.  29 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  23  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  5,  §1). 
The  LXX.  translate  the  word  **  pomegranate  ;"  and 
the  Greek  commentators,  using  that  version,  see 
here  no  reference  to  Josiah.  Jonathan,  the  Chaldee 
interpreter,  followed  by  Jarchi,  understands  it  to 
be  the  name  of  the  son  of  king  Tabrimon  who  was 
opposed  to  Ahab  at  Ramoth-gilead.  But  it  has 
been  taken  for  the  place  at  which  Josiah  died  by 
most  interpreters  since  Jerome,  who  states  {Comm. 
in  Zach.)  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  city  which  was 
called  in  his  time  Maximianopolis,  and  was  not  fivr 
from  Jezreel.  Van  de  Velde  (i.  355)  thinks  that 
he  has  identified  the  very  site,  and  that  the  more 
ancient  name  still  lingers  on  the  spot.  There  is  a 
treatise  by  Wlchmanshausen,  Dc  ptanctu  Hadadr. 
in  the  Nm.  Thes.  Theol.-phil.  1.  101.    [W.  T.  B.] 

HA'DAR  (Tin  ;  XoiUv ;  Hadar),  a  son  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15)  ;  written  in  1  Chr.  i.  30 
Hadad  (IIH,  XovSiv,  ffadad)  ;  but  Gesenius  sup- 
poses the  former  to  be  the  true  reading  of  the  name. 
It  has  not  been  identified,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  with 
the  appellation  of  any  tribe  or  place  in  Arabia,  or  on 
the  Syrian  frontier ;  but  names  identical  with,  or  very 
closely  i-esembling  it,  are  not  uncommon  in  those 
parts,  and  may  contain  traces  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribe 
sprung  from  Hadar.  The  mountain  //orfo;?, belonging 
to  Teyma  [Tema]  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
north  of  El-Medeeneh,  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  to 
be  correctly  identified  with  the  ancient  dwellings  of 
this  tribe  ;  it  stands  among  a  group  of  names  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael,  containing  Dumah  {Doomah),  Ke- 
dar  {Kei/ddr),  and  Tema  {Teijmd).       [E.  S.  P.] 

2.  (Tlil,  with  a  different  aspirate  to  the  preced- 
ing; ' fi.fii.S  vibs  BapaS,  Alex.  'A.pi9;  Adar).  One 
of  the  kings  of  Edom,  successor  of  Baal-hanan  ben- 
Acbor  (( ic]] .  xxxvi.  39),  and,  if  wo  may  so  understand 
the  statement  of  ver.  31,  about  contuniporajy  willi 
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Saul.  The  name  of  his  cily,  and  the  name  and  ge- 
nealogy of  his  wife,  are  given.  In  the  paiivllel  list  in 
1  Clir.  i,  he  appears  as  Hadad.  We  know  from  an- 
other Source  (1  K.  xi.  14,  &c.)  that  Hadal  was  one 
of  the  names  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom.  Indeed 
it  occurs  in  this  very  list  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35).  But 
perhaps  this  fact  is  in  favour  of  the  form  Hadiu-  being 
correct  in  the  present  cajic :  its  isolation  is  probably 
a  proof  that  it  is  a  dlH'ereut  name  from  the  others, 
however  similar. 

HADAKE'ZER  {'\'\Vy][\ ;  'ASpaafiJp,  Alex. 
'ASpofcip ;  Adarezer),  son'  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viii. 
3) ;  the  king  of  the  Aramite  state  of  Zobah,  who, 
while  on  his  way  to  "  establish  his  dominion "  at 
the  Euphrates,  was  overtaken  by  David,  defeated 
with  great  loss  both  of  chariots,  horses,  and  men 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  3,  4),  and  driven  with  the  remnant  of 
his  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  (xix.  Ifi).  The 
golden  weapons  captured  on  this  occasion  (t3?{J',  A.A' . 
"  shields  of  gold "),  a  thousand  in  number,  were 
taken  by  David  to  Jerusalem  (xviii.  7),  and  doili- 
cated  to  Jehovah.  The  foreign  aims  were  preserved 
in  the  Temple,  and  were  long  known  as  king  David's 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  9;  Cant.  iv.  4).  [ARMS;  SMet.] 
Not  daunted  by  this  defeat,  Hadarezer  seized  an 
early  opportunity  of  attempting  to  revenge  himself; 
and  after  the  first  repulse  of  the  Ammonites  and 
their  Syrian  allies  by  Joab,  he  sent  his  army  to  the 
assistance  of  his  kindred  the  people  of  Maachali, 
Rehob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr.  xix.  16  ;  2  Sam.  x.  15, 
comp.  8).  The  anny  was  a  large  one,  as  is  evident 
from  the  numbei-s  of  the  slain  ;  and  it  was  espe- 
cially strong  in  horse-soldiers  (xix.  18).  Under  the 
command  of  Shophach,  or  Shobach,  the  oiptam  of 
the  host  (S3-Vn  lb*)  they  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
joined  the  other  Syrians,  and  encamped  at  a  place 
called  Helam.  The  moment  was  a  critical  one,  and 
David  himself  came  from  Jerusalem  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Israelite  ai-my.  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  the  I'out  was  complete :  seven  hundretl 
chariots  were  captured,  seven  thousand  charioteers 
and  forty  thousand  horse-soldiers  killed,  the  petty 
sovereigns  who  had  befoi'e  been  subject  to  Hadarezer 
submitted  themselves  to  David,  and  the  great  Syrian 
confederacy  was,  for  the  time,  at  an  end. 

But  one  of  Hadarezer's  more  immediate  retainers, 
Rezon  beu-Eliadah,  made  his  escape  from  the  army, 
and  gathering  round  him  some  fugitives  like  himself, 
formed  them  intd  one  of  those  marauding  ravaging 
"  bands"  (l-lljl)  which  found  a  congenial,  refuge  in 
the  thmly  peopled  districts  between  the  Jordan  mid  the 
Euphrates  (2  K.  v.  2  ;  1  Chr., v.  18-22).  Making 
their  way  to  Damascus,  they  possessed  themselves  of 
the  city.  Rezon  became  king,  and  at  once  began  to 
avenge  the  loss  of  his  countrymen  by  the  course  of 
"  mischief"  to  Israel  which  he  pursued  down  to  the 
end  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  which  is  summed  up  in 
the  emphatic  words  "  he  wjis  an  adversary  (a  *  Satan ') 
to  Israel"  ...  "he  abhorred  Israel"  (1  K.  xi.  23-25). 
In  the  narrative  of  David's  Syrian  (xirapaign  in 
2  Siim.  viii.  3-12  this  name  is  given  iis  Hadad-ezer, 
and  also  in  1  K.  xi.  23.  But  in  2  Sam.  x.,  and  in 
all  its  other  occurrences  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  well 
•as  in  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.),  and  in  Josephus,  the 
form  Hadarezer  is  maintained.  [G.] 

I-IADA'SHAH  {nmn  ;  "ASaircJv,  Alex.  'A5a- 
(Tti ;  Hadassa'),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
Shefelah  or  maritime  low-country,  named  l)et\veen 
Zeiuui  and  Migdal-gad,  in  the  second  group  (Josh. 
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XV.  37  only).  By  Eusebius  it  is  spoken  of  as  lying 
near  "  Taphna,"  i.e.  Gophiia.  But  ifby  this  Eusebius 
intends  tlie  well-l^nown  Gophna,  there  must  be  some 
error,  as  Gophna  was  several  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
near  the  direct  north  road  to  NabiiiS.  No  satisfactory 
reason  presents  itself  why  Hadashah  should  not  be 
the  Adasa  of  the  Maccabaean  history.  Hitherto  it 
has  eluded  discovery  in  modei'n  times.  [G.] 

HADAS'SAH  {Ty^-^n  ;  LXX.  omits;  Edissa), 
a  name,  probably  the  earlier  name,  of  Esther  (Esth. 
ii.  7).  Gesenius  {Tkcs.  366)  suggests  that  it  is 
identical  with  "'Aroo-a'a,  the  name  of  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus. 

HADAT'TAH  (nnnn  ;  LXX.  omits;  n(yoa). 
According  to  the  A.  V.  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah 
in  the  extreme  south — ■"  Hazor,  Hadattah,  and  Ke- 
rioth,  and  Hezron,"  &c.  (Josh.  xv.  25)  ;  but  the 
Masoret  accents  of  the  Hebrew  connect  the  word 
with  that  preceding  it,  as  if  it  were  Hazor-chadattali, 
i.  e.  New  Hazor,  in  distinction  from  the  place  of  the 
same  name  in  ver.  23.  This  reading  is  expressly 
sanctioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  speak 
{Onom.  "Asor")  of  "New  Hazor"  as  lying  in 
their  day  to  the  east  of  and  near  Ascjilon.  (See 
also  Reland,  708.)  But  Ascalon,  as  Robinson  has 
pointed  out  (ii.  34,  note),  is  in  the  Shefelah,  and 
not  in  the  South,  and  would,  if  named  in  Joshua 
at  all,  be  included  in  the  second  division  of  the  list, 
beginning  at  ver.  33,  instead  of  where  it  is,  not 
far  from  Kedesh.  [G.] 

HA'DID  ("inn,  I  e.  "  shai-p,"  possibly  from 
its  situation  on  some  craggy  eminence,  Gesen.  Thes. 
446  ;  'A5i5  ;  Hadid)^  a  place  named,  with  Lod 
(Lydda)  and  Ono,  only  in  the  later  boolts  of  the 
history  (Ezr.  ii.  33 ;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34),  but  yet 
so  as  to  imply  its  earlier  existence.  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  ( Oiwvi.  "  Adithaim ")  a  town  called 
Aditha,  or  Adatha,  existed  to  the  east  of  Diospolis 
(Lydda).  This  was  probably  Hadid.  The  Adida 
of  the  Maccabaean  history  cannot  be  the  same  place, 
as  it  is  distinctly  specified  as  in  the  maritime  or 
Philistine  plain  further  south — *'  Adida  in  Sephela  " 
(1  Mace.  xii.  38) — with  which  agi-ees  the  description 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  6,  §5).  About  three  miles 
east  of  Lydd  stands  a  village  called  el-Haditheh, 
marked  in  Van  de  Velde's  map.  This  is  described 
by  the  old  Jewish  traveller, ha-Parchi  as  being  "  on 
the  summit  of  a  round  hill,'*  and  identified  by  him, 
no  doubt  correctly,  with  Hadid.  See  Zunz,  inAsher's 
Benj.  of  Tudda,  ii.  439.  [G.] 

HAD'LAI  (^^nn  ;  'EXSa^  Alex.'ASSt';  Adali), 
a  man  of  Ephi'aim  ;  father  of  Amasa,  who  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Pekah 
(2  Chr.  xx^nii.  12). 

HADO'RAM  (Dnnn;  'O5o^|5(£ ;  Aduram), 
the  fifth  son  of  Joktaa  (G"en.  x.  27  ;  1  Chr.  i.  21). 
His  settlerhents,  imlike  those  of  many  of  Joktan's 
sons,  have  not  been  identified.  Bochart  supposed 
that  the  Adramitae  represented  his  descendants  ;  but 
aftei"wards  believed,  as  later  critics  have  also,  that 
this  people  was  the  same  as  the  Chatramotitae,  or 
people  of  PTadramawt  (Phaleg,  ii,  c.  17).  [Hazar- 
MAVETiT.]  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab  author  who  iden- 
tifies Hadoram  with  Jurhum  (4"^  Lettre^  Joum. 
A'siatiquej  iii  se'rie,  vi.  220)  ;  but  this  is  highly 
improbable  ;  nor  is  the  suggestion  oi  Hadhoord,  by 
Caussin  {Essai,  i.  30),  more  likely :  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Arabia,  such  as  'A'd, 
Tliamood,  &c.     [Akabia.]  [E.  IS.  P.] 
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2.  (DliTn  ;  ^Adovpdfx,  Alex.  Aovpdy.;  Ado- 
ram),  son  of  Tou  or  Toi  king  of  Hamath  ;  his 
father's  ambassador  to  congi-atulate  David  on  his 
victory  over  Hadarezer  Idng  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
10),  and  the  bearer  of  valuable  presents  in  the  form 
of  articles  of  antique  manufacture  (Joseph.),  in  gold, 
silver,  and  brass.  In  the  parallel  nan-ative  of  2  Ham. 
viii.  the  name  is  given  as  Joram  ;  but  this  being  a 
contraction  of  Jehoram,  which  contains  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  is  peculiarly  an  Israelite  appellation,  and 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Hadoram  is  the 
genuine  form  of  the  name.  By  Josephus  [Ant.  vii. 
5,  4)  it  is  given  as  'Ad(i>pafios. 

3.  (D"lhn  ;  a  'ABtauipdfx,  Alex,  'Adaipdfi  ; 
Aduram),  the  foi-m  assumed  in  Chionicles  by- 
the  name  of  the  intendant  of  fcixes  under  David, 
Solomon,  and  Rebohoam,  who  lost  bis  life  in  the 
}-evolt  at  Shechem  after  the  coronation  of  the  last- 
named  prince  (2  Chi*,  x.  18).  He  was  sent  by 
Rehoboam  to  appease  the  tumult,  possiblyas  being 
one  of  the  old  and  moderate  party  ;  but  the  choice 
of  the  chief  officer  of  the  taxes  was  not  a  happy  one. 
His  interference  was  ineffectual,  and  he  himself  fell 
a  victim  :  "  all  Israel  stoned  Irim  with  stones  that 
he  died."  In  Kings  the  name  is  given  in  the  longer 
form  of  Adonikam,  but  in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xx.  24) 
as  Adoram.  By  josephus,  in  botla  the  first  and 
last  case,  he  is  called  ' Addipa/xos^. 

HA'DEACH  CJinnn  ;  ^€Bpdx ;  JTadracJi),  a 
country  of  Syria,  mentioned  once  only,  by  the  pro- 
phet Zechanah,  in  the  following  words: — "The 
burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  in  the  land  of 
Hadrach,  and  Damascus  [shall  he]  the  rest  thereof: 
when  the  eyes  of  man,  as  of  all  the  tribes  ot  Israel, 
shall  be  toward  Jehovah,  And  Hamath  also  shall 
border  thereby;  Tyrus  and  Zidon,  thougli  it  be 
very  wise  "  (ix.  1 ,  2),  The  position  of  the  district, 
with  its  border,  is  here  generally  stated,  although 
it  does  not  appear,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  that  it 
was  on  the  east  of  Damascus  ;  but  the  name  itself 
seems  to  have  wholly  disappeared;  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  critics  has  been  exercised  on  it  without 
attaining  any  trustworthy  results.  It  still  remains 
unknown.  It  is  true  that  R.  Jose  of  Damascus 
identifies  it  with  the  site  of  an  important  city,  east 
of  Damascus ;  and  Joseph  Abassi  makes  mention 

of  a  place  called  Hadrak  (^ -tXs*^)  j    ^"^^j  ^^ith 

Gesenius,  we  may  well  distrust  these  writers. 
The  vague  statement  of  Cyril  Alex,  seems  to  be 
founded  on  no  particular  facts  beyond  those  con- 
tained in  the  piophecy  of  Zechariah.  Besides  these 
identifications  we  can  point  to  none  that  possesses 
the  smallest  claim  to  accepfcrnce.  Those  of  Movers 
(P/iomc.),Bloek,  and  others  are  purely  hypothetical, 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  theory  of  Alphens, 
in  his  monograph  De  terra  Hadrach  et  Damasco 
(Traj.  Kh.  1723,  refen-ed  to  by  Winer,  s.  v.).  A 
solution  of  the  difiiculties  suiTounding  the  name 
may  perhaps  be  found  by  supposing  that  it  is 
derived  from  Hadar.  [E.  S,  P.] 

HA'GAB(i:n;  'AycijS;  Ilagab).  Bene-Hagab 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returacd  from  Ba- 
bylon with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46).  In  the  parallel 
list  in  Nehemiah,  this  and  the  name  preceding  it  are 
omitted.  In  the  Apocryphal  Esdi-as  it  is  given  as 
AaABA. 

HAGA'BA  (Nljn  ;  'Aya^d  ;  Ilagaha).  Bene- 
Hagaba  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  c;ime  liack 
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iVom  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  48).   The 
luune  is  slightly  different  in  foi-m  from 

HAGA'BAIi(nn]n;  'A7a;8ci;  //"((//'//^rt),  under 
which  it  is  found  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezr.  ii.  45. 
In  Esdras  it  is  given  as  Gkaba. 

HA' GAR  (13  n  ;  "Ayap;  Agar),  an  Egyptian 
woman,  the  handmaid,  or  slave,  of  Sarah  {(ien.  xvi. 
1),  whom  the  latt(^r  gave  as  a  concubine  to  Abra- 
ham, after  he  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  laud  of 
Canaan  and  had  no  children  by  vSarah  (xvi.  2  and  3). 
That  she  was  a  bondwoman  is  stated  both  in  the 
0.  T.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (in  the  latter  as  part  of  her 
typical  character)  ;  and  the  condition  of  a  slave  was 
one  essential  of  her  position  as  a  legal  concubine.  It 
is  recorded  that  "  when  she  saw  that  she  had  con- 
ceived, her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes"  (4), 
and  Sarah,  with  the  anger,  we  may  suppose,  of 
a  free  woman,  rather  than  of  a  wife,  reproached 
Abraham  for  the  results  of  her  own  act :  "  My 
wrong  be  upon  thee:  I  have  given  my  maid  into 
thy  bosom  ;  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had  con- 
ceived, I  was  despised  in  her  eyes :  Jehovah  judge 
between  me  and  thee."  Abraham's  answer  seems 
to  have  been  forced  from  him  by  his  love  for  the 
wife  of  many  years,  who  besides  was  his  half-sister ; 
and  with  the  apparent  want  of  purpose  that  he 
before  displayed  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  at  the 
court  of  Abimelech"  (in  contrast  to  his  firm  cou- 
rage and  constancy  when  directed  by  God),  he  said, 
**  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand ;  do  to  her  as  it 
pleaseth  thee."  This  pei-raission  was  necessary  in 
an  Eastern  household,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  it  is  now  very  rarely  given;  nor  can  we 
think,  from  the  unchangeableness  of  Eastern  cus- 
toms, and  the  strongly -marked  national  character 
of  those  peoples,  that  it  was  usual  anciently 
to  allow  a  wife  to  deal  hardly  with  a  slave  in 
Hagar's  position.  Yet  the  truth  and  individuality 
of  the  vivid  narrative  is  enforced  by  this  apparent 
departure  from  usage;  '*  And  when  Sarai  dealt 
hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face,"  turning 
her  steps  towards  her  native  land  through  the  great 
wilderness  traversed  by  the  Egyptian  road.  Bv 
the  fountain  in  the  wny  to  Shur,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  found  her,  charged  her  to  return  and  submit" 
herself  under  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  and  de- 
livered the  remarkable  prophecy  respecting  her 
unborn  child,  recorded  in  ver.  10-12.  [IsriMAEL.] 
"  And  she  called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake 
unto  her,  Thou  God  art  a  God  of  vision  ;  for  she  said, 
Have  I  then  seen  [i.  e.  lived]  after  vision  [of  God]  ? 
Wherefore  the  well  was  called  Brer-laiiai-uoi  " 
(13, 14).  On  her  return,  Hagar  gave  birth  to  Ish- 
maei,  and  Abraham  was  then  eighty-six  years  old. 

Mention  is  not  ngain  made  of  Hagar  in  the  history 
of  Abraham  until  the  feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac, 
when  **  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian, 
which  she  had  born  unto  Abraham,  mocking"  ;  and 
in  exact  sequence  with  the  first  flight  of  Hagar,  we 
now  I'ead  of  her  expulsion,  "  Wherefurc  slie  said 
unto  Abraham,  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her 
son;  for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be 
heir  with  my  son,  [even]  with  Isaivc"  (xxi.  9, 10). 
Abraham,  in  his  grief,  and  unwillingness  thus  to 
act,  was  comforted  by  God,  with  the  assurance  that 
in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be  called,  and  that  a  nation 
shouli  also  be  raised  of  the  bondwoman's  son.     In 


'^  It  seems  to  be  nnnecossary  to  assume  (an  ICaliseh 
does.  Comment,  on  (JciwhIs)  that  we  have  here  another 
proof  of  Abraham'8  faith.     This  explanation  of  'the 
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his  trustful  obedience,  we  read,  in  the  jjathetic  nar- 
rative, "  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  took  bread,  luid  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave 
[it]  unto  Hagar,  putting  [it]  on  her  shoulder,  and 
the  child,  and  sent  her  away,  and  she  departed  and 
wandered  in  the  wildeiness  of  Beersheba.  And  the 
water  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the 
child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.  And  she  went,  and 
sat  her  down  over  against  [him]  a  good  way  off,  as 
it  were  a  bow  shot ;  for  she  said,  Let  me  not  see 
the  death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against 
[him],  and  lift  up  her  voice  and  wept.  And  (Jod 
heard  thc'volce  of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  God 
called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her. 
What  aileth  thee,  Hagar?  fear  not,  for  God  hath 
heai'd  the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  [is].  Arise, 
lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand,  for 
I  will  make  him  a  great  nation.  And  God  opened 
her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water,  and  she 
went  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the 
lad  to  drink"  (xxi.  14-19).  The  verisimilitude, 
oriental  exactness,  and  simple  beauty  of  this  story 
are  internal  evidences  attesting  its  tnith  apart 
from  all  other  evidence ;  and  even  Winer  says 
(in  alluding  to  the  subterfuge  of  scepticism  that 
Hagar  =  "  flight"  would  lead  to  the  assumption  of 
its  being  a  myth),  "  Das  Ereigniss  ist  so  einfach  und 
den  orientiUischen  Sitten  so  angemessen,  dass  wir 
hier  gewiss  eine  rein  historische  Sage  vor  uus  haben" 
{RealwiSrt.  s.  v.  *' Hagar"). 

The  name  of  Hagar  occurs  elsewhere  only  when 
she  takes  a  wife  to  Ishmael  (xxi.  21) ;  and  in  the 
genealogy  (xxv.  12)  St.  Paul  refers  to  her  as  the 
type  of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  Mount 
Sinai,  the  Mount  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  22  seq^q,). 

In  Mohalnmadan  tradition  Hagar  (y^^Lfc,  Hi'jii'» 

or  Hdgir)  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  Abraham, 
as  might  be  expected  when  we  remember  that 
Ishmael  is  the  head  of  the  Arab  nation,  and  the 
reputed  ancestor  of  Mohammad.  In  the  same 
manner  she  i,s  said  to  have  dwelt  and  been  buried 
at  Mekkeh,  and  the  well  Zemzem  in  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  the  temple  of  Meklceh  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Muslims  as  the  well  which  was  miraculously 
formed  for  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness.       [E.  S.  P.] 

HAGARE'NES,  .HAGARI'TES  (Dnan, 
D*X'''l3n  ;  'Ayaprjvol,  'Ayapdiot ;  Agareni^  A<jn- 
rei)f  a  people  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  with 
whom  the  tribe  of  Reuben  made  war  in  the  time  of 
Saul,  and  "  who  fell  by  tlieir  hand,  and  they  dwelt 
in  their  tents  throughout  all  the  east  [land]  of 
Gilead"  (1  (!hr.  v.  10) ;  and  again,  in  ver.  18-20,  the 
sons  of  Reuben,  and  the  Gaditcs,  and  h;Uf  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  "  made  war  with  the  liagarites,  with 
Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  Nodab,  and  they  were 
helped  against  them,  and  the  Hagarites  were  de- 
livered into  their  hand,  and  all  that  were  with 
them."  Tlie  spoil  here  recordiid  to  have  been 
taltcn  shows  the  wealth  and  importance  of  these 
tribes;  and  the  conquest,  at  lefist  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  them,  wjis  compl(?tc,  for  the  IsraeUtes 
'*  dwelt  in  their  steads  until  the  captivity  "  (v.  22). 
The  same  jieople,  as  confederate  against  Israel,  are 
mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii. — "The  tabernacles  of  Edom 
and  the  Ishmaelites  ;  of  Moab  and  the  Hagarenes ; 


event  is  not  required,  nor  does  the  narrative  appear 
to  warrant  it,  unless  Abraham  regarded  Hagar''B  son 
as  the  heir  of  the  promise  :  comp.  Gen.  xvii.  18. 
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Gebd,  Ammon,  and  Amalek  ;  the  Philistines  witii 
the  inhabit!\iits  of  Tyre  ;  Assui'  also  is  joined  with 
them  ;  they  have  holpen  the  childien  ot'  Lot "  (ver. 
6-8). 

Who  these  people  were  is  a  question  that  cannot 
readily  be  decided,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  they  were  named  after  Hagar.  Their  geogra- 
phical position,  as  inferred  from  the  above  passages, 
Wiis  in  the  "  east  country,"  where  dwelt  the  de- 
scendants of  Ishmael ;  the  occuri  ence  of  the  names 
of  two  of  his  sons,  Jetur  and  Nephish  (1  Chr.  v. 
19),  as  before  quoted,  with  that  of  Nodab,  whom 
Gesenius  supposes  to  be  another  son  (though  he  is 
not  found  in  the  genealogical  lists,  and  must  remain 
doubtful  [Nodab]),  seems  to  indicate  that  these 
Hagarenes  were  named  after  Hagar ;  but  in  the 
passage  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii,,  the  Ishmaelites  are  apparently 
distinguished  from  the  Hagarenes  (cf.  Bar.  ii.  23). 
May  they  have  been*  thus  called  after  a  town  or 
district  named  after  Hagar,  and  not  only  because 
they  were  her  descendants  ?  It  is  needless  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  some  writers,  that  Hagar  may 
have  been  the  mother  of  other  children  after  her 
separation  from  Abraham  (as  the  Bible  and  tradition 
are  silent  on  the  question),  and  it  is  in  itself  highly 
improbable. 

It  is  also  uncertain  whether  the  important  town 
and  distnct  of  Hejer  (the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  probably  the  same  as  the  Agraei  of  Strabo, 
xvi.  767,  Dionys.  Perieg.  956,  Plin,  vi.  32,  and 
Pt.  V.  19,  2)  represent  the  ancient  name  and  a 
dwelling  of  the  Hagarenes  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to 

J   -  - 
suppose  that  they  do.     Hejer,  or  Hejerd  (-,^£V^» 

•  indeclinable,  according  to  Y^koot,  Mushta7'ak,  s.  v. ; 

s 

but  also,  according  to  Kdmoos,  -_-^;vjfe,  as  Ges.  and 

Winer  write  it),  is  the  capital  town,  and  also  a  sub- 
division, of  the  province  of  north-eastern  Arabia 
called  El-Bah^eyn,  or,  as  some  writers  say,  the 
name  of  the  province  itself  {Mushtarak  and  Ma- 
rdskl,  s.  v.),  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  a  low  and  fertile  country,  frequented  foi  its 
abundant  water  and  pasturage  by  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  neighboming  deserts  and  of  the  high 
land  of  Nejd.  For  the  Agi-aei,  see  the  Dictionary  of 
Geography.  There  is  another  Hejer,  a  place  near 
El-Me^eeneh. 

The  district  of  Hajar  {y,^),  on  the  borders  of 

Desei't  Arabia,  north  of  El-Medeeneh,  has  been 
thought  to  possess  a  trace,  in  its  name,  of  the 
Hagarenes.  It  is,  ■  at  least,  less  likely  than  Hejer 
to  do  so,  both  from  situation  and  etymology.  The 
tract,  however,  is  curious  from  the  caves  that  it  is 
reported  to  contain,  in  which,  say  the  Arabs,  dwelt 
the  old  tribe  of  Thamood. 

Two  Hagarites  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. :  see 
MiBHAK  and  Jaziz.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAG'EKITE,  THE  (nann  ;  6'Ayapkvs; 
Agareus^  or.  Agarenus).  Jaziz  the  Hagerite,  i.  e. 
the  descendant  of  Hagar,  had  the  charge  of  David's 
sheep  (I'KV,  A.  V.  "flocks;"  1  Chr.  sxvii.  31). 
The  word  appears  in  the  other  forms  of  Hagarites 
and  Hagarenes. 

HAG'GAI  {'>m ;  'AyyaToy  ;  Aggaeus),  the 
tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  first  of 
those  who  prophesied  after  the  Captivity.  With 
regard  to  his  tribe  and  parentage  both  history  and 
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tradition  are  alike  silent.     Some,  indeed,  taking  in 


its  literal  sense  the  expression  HI  IT'  T^ 


{malac 


y'hovaK)  in  i.  13,  have  imagined  that  he  was  an 
angel  in  human  shape  (Jerome,  Comm.  in  loc.'). 
In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  on  the  point, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the 
exiles  who  returned  with  Zerubbahel  and  Joshua ; 
and  Ewald  {die  Proph.  d.  Alt.  JJ.)  is  even  tempted 
to  infer  from  ii.  3  that  he  may  have  been  one  of 
the  few  survivors  who  had  seen  the  first  temple  in 
its  splendour.  The  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which 
was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (B.C.  535), 
was  suspended  during  the  leigns  of  his  successors, 
Cambyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  in  consequence  of 
the  determined  hostility  of  the  Samaritans.  On 
the  accession  of  Dai-ius  Hystaspis  (u.c.  521),  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  urged  the  renewal 
of  the  undertaking,  and  obtained  the  pei-mission 
and  assistance  of  the  king  (Ezr.  v.  1,  vi.  14 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  4).  Animated  by  the  high  courage 
{magni  spiritus,  Jerome)  of  these  devoted  men,  the 
people  prosecuted  the  work  with  vigour,  and  the 
temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  (B.C.  516).  According  to  tradition, 
Haggai  was  bora  in  Babylon,  was  a  young  man 
when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  with 
honour  near  the  sepulchres  of  the  priests  (Isidor. 
Hispal.  c.  49 ;  Pseudo-Dorotheus,  in  Chron.  Pasch. 
151  d).  It  has  hence  bei^n  'Conjectured  that  he  was 
of  priestly  rank.  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
according  to  the  Jewish  writers,  were  the  men 
who  were  with  Daniel  when  he  saw  the  vision 
related  in  Dan.  x.  7;  and  were  after  the  captivity 
members  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  consisted 
of  120  elders  {Cozri,  iii.  65).  The  Seder  01am 
Zuta  places  their  death  in  the  52nd  year  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians ;  while  the  extravagance  of 
another  tradition  makes  Haggai  suiwive  till  the 
entry  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Jerusalem,  and 
even  till  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Carpzov,  Introd.). 
In  the  Roman  Martyrology  Hosea  and  Haggai  are 
joined  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  {Acta  Sanctor. 
4  Julii).  The  question  of  Haggai's  probable  con- 
nexion with  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Ezra  will 
be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  article  under  that 
head,  p.  607. 

The  names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  LXX.  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  137,  145- 
148;  in  the  Vulgat-e  in  those  of  Ps.  Ill,  145; 
and  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  125,  126, 
145,  146.,  147,  148.  It  may  be  that  tradition 
assigned  to  these  prophets  the  aiTangement  of  the 
above-mentioned  psalras  for  use  in  the  temple  ser- 
vice, just  as  Ps.  Ixiv.  is  in  the  Vulgate  attributed 
to  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  the  name  of  the  fonner 
is  inscribed  at  the  head  of  Ps.  cxxxvi.  in  the  LXX. 
According  to  Pseudo-Epiphanius  {de  Yitis  Proph.), 
Haggai  was  the  first  who  chanted  the  Hallelujah  in 
the  second  temple :  "  whei'efore,"  he  adds,  "  we  say 
'  Hallelujah,  which  is  the  hymn  of  Haggai  and  Ze- 
chariah.' "  Haggai  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha 
as  Aggeus,  in  1  Esdr.  vi.  1,  vii.  3 ;  2  Esdr.  i. 
40;  and  is  alluded  to  in  Ecclus,  xllx.  11  (cf.  Hag. 
ii.  23),  and  Heb.  xii.  26  (Hag.  ii.  6). 

The  style  of  his  writing  is  generally  tame  and 
prosaic,  though  at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
severe  invective,  when  the  prophet  rebukes  his 
countrymen  for  their  selfish  indolence  and  neglect 
of  Gods  house.  But  the  brevity  of  the  prophecies 
is  so  great,  and  the  poverty  of  expression  which 
characterises  them  so  striking,  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
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conjecture,  not  without  reason,  that  in  their  pre- 
sent form  they  are  but  the  outline  or  summary 
of  the  original  discourses.  They  were  delivered  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (n.C.  520),  JVt 
intervals  from  the  1st  day  of  tlie  6th  month  to  the 
24th  day  of  the  9th  month  in  the  same  year. 

In  his  fii'st  message  to  the  people  the  prophet 
denounced  the  listlessness  of  the  Jews,  wlio  dwelt 
in  their  *'  panelled  houses,"  while  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  was  roofless  and  desolate.  The  displeasure 
of  God  was  manifest  in  the  failure  of  all  their 
efforts  for  their  own  gratiheation.  The  heavens 
were  "  stayed  from  dew,"  and  the  earth  was 
"  stayed  from  her  fruit."  They  had  neglected  that 
which  should  have  been  their  first  care,  and  reaped 
the  due  wages  of  their  selfishness  (i.  4-U).  The 
words  of  the  prophet  sank  deep  into  the  Ircnrts  of 
the  people  and  their  leaders.  They  acknowledged 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  by  His  servant,  and 
obeyed  the  command.  Their  obedience  was  re- 
warded with  the  assurance  of  God's  presence  (i.  13), 
and  twenty-tour  days  after  the  building  was  re- 
sumed. A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the 
woi'k  seems  to  have  slackened,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  abated.  The  prophet,  ever  ready  to 
rekindle  their  zeal,  encouraged  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  chiefs  with  the  renewed  assurance  of  God's 
presence,  and  the  fresh  promise  that,  stately  and 
magnificent  as  was  the  temple  of  their  wisest  king, 
the  glory  of  the  latter  house  should  be  greater  than 
the  glory  of  the  former  (ii.  3-9).  Yet  the  people 
were  still  inactive,  and  two  months  afterwards  we 
find  him  again  censuring  their  sluggishness,  which 
rendered  worthless  all  their  ceremonial  observances. 
But  the  rebuke  was  accompanied  by  a  repetition 
of  the  promise  (ii.  10-19).  On  the  same  day,  the 
four-and-twentieth  of  the  ninth  month,  the  prophet 
delivered  his'  last  prophecy,  addressed  to  Zerub- 
babel,  prince  of  Judah,  the  representative  of  the 
royal  family  of  David,  and  as  such  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  Messiah.  This  closing  prediction 
foreshadows  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  thrones  of  the 
nations  (ii.  20-23).  [W.  A.  W.] 

HAG'GEEI  (nan  t.  e.  Hag)i,  a  Hagarite  ; 
'A7api',  Alex. 'Arapo'l';  Agarai),  "  Mibhau  son 
of  Haggeri,"  was  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  David's 
guard,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  xi.  38. 
The  parallel  passage — 2  Sam.  xxiii.  36 — has  "  Baui 
the  Gadite"  (n,jn).  This  Kennicott  decides  to 
have  been  the  original,  from  which  Haggeri  has 
been  corrupted  (Dissert.  214).  The  Targum  has 
JJar  Gedd  (HIJ  13). 

HAG'GI  can  ;  'Ayyis,  Alex.  'A77e7s;  ITagrji, 
Agqi),  second  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  IG  ;  Num. 
xxvi.  15),  founder  of  the  Haggites  C^riH).  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  name,  though  given  as  that  of 
an  individual,  is  really  a  patronymic,  precisely  the 
.same  as  of  the  family. 

HAGGI'AH  (n»ari ;  'A77;o ;  Ilaggia),  a  Le- 
vite,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Merarl  (1  Ohr.  vi.  30). 
.  HAG'GITES,  THE  (ijnn  ;  6  A77( ;  Agitae), 
the  family  sprung  from  Haggi,  second  son  of  Gad 
(Num.  xxvi.  15). 

HAG'GITH  (n*3n,  "a  dancer;"  'KyyiS; 
Alex.  'i>ec7^e,  'A7(9,  'A77f(9  ;  Josepli.  'A.yyleri ; 
Aggith,  Haggith),  one  of  David's  wives,  of  whom 
nothing  is  told  us  except  that  she  was  the  mother 
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of  Adonijah,  who  is  commonly  designated  as  ""  th 
sou  of  Haggith"  (2Sam.iii.  4;  1  K.  i.  5, 11,  ii.  13 
1  Chr.  iii.  2).  He  was,  like  Absalom,  renowned  for 
his  handsome  presence.  In  the  first  and  last  of  the 
above  passages  Haggith  is  fourth  in  order  of  mention 
among  the  wives,  Adonijah  being  also  fourth  among 
the  sons.  His  birth  happened  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
iii.  2,  5)  shortly  after  that  of  Absalom  (1  K.  i.  6; 
where  it  will  be  oiiserveil  that  the  words  "  his 
mother"  are  inserted  by  the  translators).       [G.] 

HA'GIA  (■A7(o;  Aoijia),  1  Esd.  v.  34.  [Hat- 
til.] 

HA'I  Cyn  ;  'A77a( ;  Hai).  The  form  in  which 
the  well-known  place  Ai  appears  in  the  A.  V.  on  its 
first  introduction  (Gen.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3).  It  arises 
from  the  translators  having  in  these  places,  and  these 
only,  recognized  the  definite  artii;le  with  which  Al 
is  invariably  and  emphatically  aceompanieil  in  the 
Hebrew.  In  the  Samaritan  N'ersion  of  the  above 
two  passages,  the  name  is  given  in  the  first  Aiiuih, 
and  in  thesecond  Ccp/ira/i,  asif  Ci:riiiuAlI.     [(!.] 

HAIR.  The  Hebrews  were  fully  ahve  to  the 
importivnce  of  the  hair  as  an  element  of  personal 
beauty,  whether  as  seen  in  the  "  curled  locks, 
Ijlack  as  a  laveu,"  of  youth  (Cant.  v.  11),  or  in  the 
"  crown  of  glory  "  that  encircled  the  head  of  old 
age  (Prov.  xvi.  31).  The  customs  of  ancient  na- 
tions in  regard  to.  the  hair  varied  considerably ;  the 
Egyptians  allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  long,  but 
kept  the  heads  of  men  closely  shaved  from  ejvrly 
childhood  (Her.  ii.  3(),  iii.  12  ;  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
Egyptians,  ii.  327,  328).  The  Greeks  admired 
long  hair,  whether  in  men  or  women,  as  is  evi- 
denced in  the  expression  KapnK0ix6avres  'Axaioi,  • 
and  in  the  representations  of  their  divinities,  es]ie- 
cially  Bacchus  and  Apollo,  whose  long  locks  were 
a  symbol  of  perpetual  youth.  The  Assyrians 
also  wore,  it  long  (Her.  i.  195),  the  flowing  curls 
being  gathered  toi;ether  in  a  heavy  cluster  on  the 
back,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Kineveh. 
The  Hebrews  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  encou- 
raged the  growth  of  hair,  observed  the  natural  dis- 
tinction between  the  sexes  by  allowing  the  women 
to  wear  it  long  (Luke  vii.  38  ;  John  xi.  2  ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  6  ff.),  while  the  men  resti'ained  theirs  by  fre- 
quent clippings  to  a  moderate  length.  This  difl'er- 
ence  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding 
nations,  especially  the  Egyptians,  arose  no  doubt 
partly  from  natural  taste,  but  partly  also  from 
legal  enactments:  clipping  the  hair  in  a  certain 
manner  and  oll'ering  the  locks,  w.as  in  early  times 
connected  with  religious  worship:  many  of  the 
Arabians  practised  a  peculiar  tonsure  in  honour  of 
their  God  Orotal  (Her.  iii.  8,  Kelpovrai  •treptrpS' 
XctAa,  ir€pt^vpodvT€S  Toiis  Kpordtpovs'),  and  hence 
the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  "  round  the  comers 
(riNS,  lit.  the  extremity')  of  their  heads"  (Lev. 
xix.  27),  meaning  the  locks  along  the  forehead  and 
temples,  and  behind  the  ears.  This  tonsure  is  de- 
scnbed  in  the  LXX.  by  a  peculiar  expression  ffifroTj 
( =.the  classical  CKAipiop),  probably  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  fl^S'S  (comp.  Bochart,  Can.  i.  6,  p. 
379).  That  the  practice  of  the  Arabiiuis  was  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  appears  from  the  expression 
nXB  ''^■IVip,  rom^ded  as  to  the  locks,  by  which 
they  are  described  (Jer.  ix.  2G,  xxv.  23,  xlix.  32; 
see  marginal  translation  of  the  A.  V.).  The  pro- 
hibition against  cutting  off  the  hair  on  the  death  iil' 
a  relative  (lleut.  xiv.  I)  was  probably  e;roundeJ  on 
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a  similar  reason.  In  addition  to  these  regulations, 
the  Hebrews  dreaded  baldness,  as  it  was  f'roquently 
the  result  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xi^i.  40  ff.)>  ^^^  hcnue 
fonned  one  of  the  disqualifications  for  the  priesthood 
(Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.).  [Baldness.]  The  rule  im- 
posed upon  the  priests,  and  probably  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  community,  was  that  the  hair  should  be 
polled  {^0'3,  Ez.  xliv.  20),  neither  being  shaved, 
nor  allowed  to  grow  too  long  (Lev.  xxi.  5;  Ez. 
I.  c).  What  was  the  precise  length  usually  worn, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  5  but  from  vai-ious 
expressions,  such  as  Ei^K"!  ])^B,  lit.  to  let  loose  the 
head  or  the  hair  (=  solvere  crines,  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
05,  xi.  35 ;  deinissos  hu/entis  more  capillos,  Ov. 
Ep.  X.  137)  by  unbinding  the  bead  band  and  let- 
ting it  go  dishevelled  (Lev.  x.  6,  A.  V.  ^^  uncover 
your  heads"),  which  was  done  in  mouraing  (cf. 
Ez.  xxiv.  17);  and  again  ]T&^  il/il,  to  uncover 
the  ear,  previous  to  making  any  communication 
of  importance  (1  Sam.  xx.  2,  12,  xxii.  8, 
A.  v.,  margin),  as  though  the  hair  fell  over  the 
car,  we  may  conclude  that  men  wore  their  hair 
somewhat  longer  than  is  usual  with  us.  The  word 
X?1Q,  used  as  =  hair  (Num.  vi.  5;  Ez.  xliv.  20), 
is  especially  indicative  of  its  free  growth  (cf. 
Knobel,  Comm.  in  Lev.  xxi.  10).  Long  hair  was 
admired  in  the  case  of  young  men ;  it  is  especially 
noticed  in  the  description  of  Absalom*s  person 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  26),  the  inconceivable  weight  of  whose 
hair,  as  given  in  the  text  (200  shekels),  has  led  to 
a  variety  of  explanations  (comp.  Harmer's  Obser- 
vations, iv.  321),  the  more  probable  being  that 
the  numeral  D  (20)  has  been  turned  into  *1  (200) : 
Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  8,  §5)  adds,  that  it  was  cut 
every  eighth  day.  The  hair  was  also  worn  long  by 
the  body  guai'd  of  Solomon  according  to  the  same 
authority  (Ant.  viii.  7,  §3,  /x7]Kl<rTas  KadGi/j.4voi 
XctiTtts).  The  care  requisite  to  keep  the  hair  in 
Older  in  such  cases  must  have  been  very  gi'eat,  and 
hence  the  pj-actice  of  wearing  long  hair  was  un- 
usual, and  only  resorted  to  as  an  act  of  religious 
obseiTance,  in  which  case  it  was  a  "  sign  of  humil- 
iation and  selt-denial,  and  of  a  certain  religious 
slovenliness  "  (Lightfoot,  Exercit.  on  1  Cor.  xi.  14), 
and  was  practised  by  the  Nazarites  (Num.  vi.  5  ; 
Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17;  1  Sam.  i.  11),  and  occa- 
sionally by  others  in  token  of  special  mei-cies  (Acts 
xviii.  18);  it  was  not  unusual  amoDg  the  Egyptians 
when  on  a  journey  (Diod.  i.  18).  [I^azarjte.] 
In  times  of  affliction  the  hair  was  altogether  cut  otf 
(Is.  iii.  17,  24,  xv.  2,  xxii.  12  ;  Jer.  vii.  29,  xlviii. 
37;  Am.  viii.  10;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  15,  §1), 
the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  being  in  this  respect 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  let 
their  hair  gi-ow  long  in  time  of  moui'ning  (Herod, 
ii.  36),  shavmg  their  heads  when  the  term  was 
over  (Gen.  xli.^  14) ;  but  resembling  that  of  the 
Greeks,  as  frequently  noticed  by  classical  writers^ 
{e.  g.  Soph.  Aj.  1174;  Eurip.  Electr.  143,  241). 
Tearing  the  hair  (Ezr.  ix.  3)  and  letting  it  go 
'dishevelled,  as  already  noticed,  were  similar  tokens 
of  grief.  [Mourning.]  The  practice  of  the  mo- 
dem Arabs  in  regard  to  the  length  of  their  hair 
varies ;  generally  the  men  allow  it  to  grow  its  nar 
tural  length,  the  tresses  hanging  down  to  the  breast 
and  sometimes  to  the  waist,  affording  substantial 
protection  to  the  head  and  neck  against  the  violence 
of  the  sun's  rays  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  49  ;  Well- 
sted's  Travels,  i.  33,  53,  73).  The  modern  Egyp- 
tians retiiin  the- practices  of  their  ancestors,  shaving 
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the  heads  of  tlie  men,  but  suiferiDg  the  women's 
hair  to  grow  long  (Lane'is  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  52,  71). 
Wigs  were  commonly  used  by  the  latter  people 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  324),  but  not  by  the  Hebi-ews  :  Jo- 
sephus (  Vit.  §11)  notices  an  instance  of  false  hair 
{irfpiOer'^  kS/mt})  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
guise. Whether  the  ample  ringlets  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Ni- 
neveh, were  real  or  artificial,  is  doubtful  (Lajard's 
Nineveh,  ii,  328),  Among  the  Modes  the  wig  was 
worn  by  the  upper  classes  (Xen.  Cijrop.  i.  3,  §2j. 


Egyptian  Wigs.    (Wilkinson.) 

The  usual  and  favourite  colour  of  the  hair  was 
black  (Cant.  v.  11),  as  is  indicated  in  the  compa- 
risons to  a  "flock  of  goats*'  and  the  "tents  of 
Kedar"  (Cant.  iv.  1,  i.  5):  a  similar  hue  is  pro- 
bably intended  by  the  pwple  of  Cant.  vii.  5,  the 
tenn  being  broadly  used  (as  the  Greek  iroptp-ipeos 
in  a  similar  apphcation  =  ix€\as,  Anacr.  28).  A 
fictitious  hue  was  occasionally  obtained  by  sprink- 
ling gold-dust  on  the  hair  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7, 
§3).  It  does  not  appear  that  dyes  were  ordi- 
narily used;  the  "Carmel"  of  Cant.  vii.  5  has 
been  understood  as  =  7''D13  (A.  V.  **  ci-imson," 
margin)  without  good  reason,  though  the  simi- 
larity of  the  words  may  have  suggested  the  subse- 
quent reference  to  purple.  Herod  is  said  to  have 
dyed  his  giay  hair  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his 
age  (Ant.  xvi.  8,  §1),  but  the  practice  may  have 
been  bonowed  from  the  Greeks  or  Romans^  among 
whom  it  was  common  (Aristoph.  Eccles.  73G  ; 
Maa-tial,  Ep.  iii.  43  ;  Propert.  ii.  18,  24,  26) :  from 
Matt.  V.  36,  we  may  jnfer  that  it  was  not  usual 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  approach  of  age  was 
marked  by  a  sprinkling  (pit,  Hos.  vii.  9;  comp.  a 
similar  use  oi'  sparger e,  Propei-t.  iii.  4,  24)  of  gray 
hairs,  which  soon  overspread  the  whole  head  (Gen. 
xlii.  38,  xliv.  29  ;  1  K.  ii.  6,  9;  Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx. 
29).  The  reference  to  the  almond  in  Eccl.  xii.  5, 
has  been  explained  of  the  white  blossoms  of  that 
tree,  as  emblematic  of  old  age  :  it  may  be  observed 
however  that  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  pink  rather 
than  white,  and  that  the  verb  in  that  passage  ac- 
cording to  high  authorities  (Gesen,  and  Hitzig) 
does  not  bear  the  sense  of  blossoming  at  all.  Pure 
white  hair  was  deemed  characteristic  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  (Dan.  vii.  9  ;  Rev.  i.  14). 

The  chief  beauty  of  the  hair  consisted  in  curls, 
whether  of  a  natural  or  aitificial  character.  The 
Hebrew  tei-ms  are  highly  expressive:  to  omit  the 
word  niSV, — rendered  "locks'*  in  Cant.  iv.  1,  3, 
vi.  7,  and  Is.  xlvii.  2,  but  more  probably  meaning 
a  veil, — we  have  D^pribn  (Cant.  v.  11),  properly 
pendulous  flexible  boughs  (according  to  the  LXX., 
ihdrai,  the  shoots  of  the  palm-tree)  which  supplied 
an  image  of  the  coma  pcndula ;  fl^''^  (Ez.  viii. 
3),  a  similar  image  borrowed  from  the  curve  of  a 
blossom ;  p3V  (Cant.  iv.  9),  a  lock  falling  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  chain  of  ear-pendant  {in  uno  crine 
colli  tui,  Vulg.,  which  is  better  than  the  A.  V., 
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"  with  one  chain  of  thy  neolc ") ;  D'OITI  (Cant.  vii. 
5,  A.  V.  "galleries,"),  properly  the  channels  by 
which  water  was  brought  to  the  flocks,  which  sup- 
plied an  image  either  of  the  coma  fluens,  or  of  the 
regularity  in  which  the  locks  were  arranged ;  np't 
(Cant.  vii.  5),  again  an  e-tpressioa  for  comapen- 
dula,  borrowed  from  the  threads  hanging  down 
from  an  unfinished  woof;  and  lastly  HtJ'pD  PltJ'JJD 
(Is.  iii.  24,  A.  V.  "  well  set  hair,'')",  properly 
plaited  work,  i.  e.  gracefully  curved  locks.  With 
regard  to  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  we  have 
np  very  precise  information ;  the  terms  used  are 
of  a  general  character,  as  of  Jezebel  (ii  K.  ix. 
30),  DD^n ,  i.  e.  she  adorned  her  head ;  of  Judith 
(x.  ,3),  SieVofe,  i.e.  arranged  (the  A.  V.  has 
"  braided,"  and  the  Vulg.  discriminavit,  here  used 
in  a  technical  sense  in  the  reference  to  the  discri- 
miiiale  or  liair-pinj  ;  of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9, 
§4),  KiKOfTfirifiivos  T7J  (Tvv&imL  tt)s  K6fj.ri^j  and 
of  those  who  adopted  feminine  fashions  (i?.  /.  iv. 
9,  §10),  Kii/xns  avvSen(iii(voi.  The  terms  used 
in  the  N.  T.  {TrK^y^affiv,  1  Tim.  ii.  9  ;  i^irKoKYis 
TpLxloy,  1  Pet.  iii.  8)  are  also  of  a  general  cha- 
racter ;  Schleusner  (^Lex.  s.  v.)  understands  them  of 
curling  i-ather  than  plaiting.  The  arrangement  of 
Samson's  hair  into  seven  locks,  or  more  properly 
braids  (niS^riD,  from  fpH,  to  interchange ;  ffei- 
pal,  LXX.  ;  Judg.  xvi.  13,  19),  involves  the  prac- 
tice of  plaiting,  which  was  also  familiar  to  the 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  335)  and  Greeks  (Horn. 
//.  xiv.  176).  The  locks  were  probably  kept  in 
their  place  by  a  fillet  as  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  /.  c). 


Egyptiim  WigH.    (WilkinBon.) 

Ornaments  were  workerl  into  the  hair,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  modern  Egyptians,  who  "  add  to  each 
braid  three  black  silk-cords  with  little  ornaments 
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of  gold"  (Lane,  i.  71):  the  I. XX.  underetands  the 
tei-m  D'p'aK'  (Is.  iii.  18,  A.  V.  "  cauls"),  as  ap- 
plying to  such  ornaments  (^/*7r\i$Kio) ;  Schroeder 
(de  I  est.  Milt.  Heb.  cap.  2)  approves  of  this,  and 
conjectui'cs  that  they  were  sun-shaped,  i.  c.  cir- 
cular,-as  distinct  flora  the  "round  tires  like  the 
moon,"  i.  e.  the  crescent-shaped  ornaments  used  for 
necklaces.  The  Arabian  women  attach  small  bells 
to  the  tresses  of  their  hair  (Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i. 
133).  Other  terms,  sometimes  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  hair,  are  of  doubtful  signification,  c.  g. 
D*Dnn  (Is.  iii.  22  ;  acus ;  "  crisping-pins "),  more, 
probably /Jwses, as  in  2  K.  v.  23 ;  DHB'p  (Is.  iii.  20, 
"  head-bands  "),  bridal  girdles,  accoi'ding  to  Sohroc- 
der  and  other  authorities;  D*^NS  (Is.  iii.  2(1,  dis- 
criminalia,  Vulg.,  i.  e.  pins  used  for  keeping  the 
hair  parted  ;  of.  Jerome  in  liufin.  iii.  cap.  ult.), 
more  probably  turbans.  Combs  and  hair-pins  are 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  ;  the  lOgyptinn  combs 
were  made  of  wood  and  double,  one  side  having 
large,  and  the  other  small  teeth  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
343) ;  from  the  ornamental  devices  worked  on  them 
we  may  infer  tliat  they  were  worn  in  tlie  hair. 
With  regard  to  other  ornaments  worn  about  the 
head,  see  Heap-diiess.  The  Hebrews,  like  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  anointed  tlie  hair  profusely 
with  ointments,  which  were  generally  compounded 
of  various  aromatic  ingredients  (Ruth  iii.  3  ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  2;  I's.  .\xiii.  5,  xiv.  7,  xcii.  10  ;  Eccl.  ix.  8  ; 
Is.  iii.  24) ;  more  especially  on  occasion  of  festi- 
vities or  hospitality  (Matt.  vi.  17,  xxvi.  7;  Luke 
vii.  4G  ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  4,  §1,  XP'°'<^M^'">^ 
fiipots  T^y  K6<^o\^i/,  us  airh  (Tvvovfflas).  It  is 
perhaps  in  reference  to  the  glossy  appearance  so 
imparted  to  it  that  the  hair  is  described  as  purple 
(Cant,  vii,  5). 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews 
in  our  Saviour's  time  to  swear  by  the  hair  (Matt, 
v.  SQ),  much  as  the  Egyptian  women  still  swear 
by  the  side-lock,  and  the  men  by  their  beards 
(Lane,  i.  52,  71,  notes). 

Hair  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  as  an  iinacio 
of  What  was  least  valuable  in  man's  person  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  45 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  11 ;  1  K.  i.  52  ;  Matt.  x.  30 ; 
Luke  xii.  7,  xxi.  18;  Acts  xxvii.  34);  as  well  as 
of  what  was  innumerable  (Pi.  xl.  12,  Ixix.  4);  or 
particularly /ne  (Judg.  xx.  16).  In  Is.  vii.  20,  it 
represents  the  A'arious  productions  of  the  field,  trees, 
crops,  &c.  ;  like  6pos  KeKo^7j^4yov  ifAj;  of  (!IaUim. 
Dian.  41 ,  or  the  humus  cotnans  of  Stat.  Theb.  v. 
502.  Hair  "  as  the  hair  of  women  "  (Rev.  ix.-8), 
means  long  and  undressed  liair,  which  in  later  times 
was  regarded  as  an  imago  of  barbaric  rudeness 
(Hengstenberg,  Comm.  in  he).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HAK'KATAN  (tD|?n  ;  'AicKardv ;  Eccetan). 
.lohanan,  son  of  Hakkatim,  was  the  chief  of  the 
Bone-Azgad  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  ICzra 
.(Ezr.  viii.  12).  The  mime  is  probably  Kataii,  with 
the  definite  article  prefixed.  In  the  Apocryphal 
Esdras  it  is  AcATAN. 

HAK'KOZ  (I'ipn  ;  i  Ktds,  Alex.  'AK/tiSj  ; 
Accos),  a  priest,  the  chief  of  the  seventh  course  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  as  iippointed  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  l(i).  In  Ezr.  ii.  61  the  name  occurs 
again  as  that  of  a  family  of  priests ;  though  here  the 
prefix  is  taken  by  our  translators — and  no  doubt 
correctly — as  the  definite  article,  and  the  name 
appears  as  Koz.  The  same  thing  also  occurs  in 
Neh.  iii.  4,  21.     In  Esdras  Aocoz. 


HAKTJPHA 

HAKU'PHA  (NB-ipn  :  'AKov<pd,  'Ax'<pd  ; 
Ilacupka),  BCne-Chakupha  were  among  the  fami- 
lies of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51  ;  Neh.  vii.  53).  In  Esdras 
(v.  31)  the  name  is  given  as  AciPHA. 

HA'LAH  (n^n;  'AAae,  XaAc^x ;  ffala)  is 
probably  a  different  place  fi"om  the  Calah  of  Gen. 
X.  11.  [See  Calah.]  It  may  with  some  con- 
fidence be  identified  with  the  Cbalcitis  (Xa\Kiris) 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  18),  which  he  places  between 
Anthemusia  (cf.  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Gauzanitis. 
The  name  is  thought  to  remain  in  the  modern  Gla, 
a  large  mound  on  the  upper  Khahonr^  above  its 
junction  with  the  Jervjer  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah. 
p.  312,  note).  [G.  R.] 

HA'LAK,  THE  MOUNT  (with  the  article, 
p?nn  ^nn  ="the  smooth  mountain;"  ^pos  rov 
Xe\x°'i  Alex.  'AAaK,  or  'A\6k  ;  pars  nwntis),  a 
mountain  twice,  and  twice  only,  named  as  the 
southern  limit  of  Joshua's  conquests—"  the  Mount 
Halak  which  goeth  up  to  Seir"  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii, 
7),  but  which  has  not  yet  been  identified — has  not 
apparently  been  sought  for — by  travellers.  Keil 
suggests  the  line  of  chalk  clifls  which  cross  the 
valley  of  the  Ghor  at  about  6  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  form  at  once  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Qhor  and  the  noi-them  limit  of  the  Arahah. 
[Arabah,  896.]"  And  this  suggestion  would  be 
plausible  enough,  if  there  were  any  example  of  the 
word  har,  *' mountain,"  being  applied  to  such  a 
vertical  cliff  as  this,  which  rather  answers  to  what 
we  suppose  was  intended  by  the  tei-m  Sela,  The 
word  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  name  (supposing  it 
to  be  Hebrew),  and  which  has  the  force  of  smooth- 
ness or  baldness,  has  ramified  into  other  terms,  as 
Helkah,  an  even  plot  of  ground,  like  those  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19)  or  Naboth  (2  K.  ix.  25),  or  that 
which  gave  its  name  to  Helkath  hat-tzurim,  the 
"  field  of  the  strong  "  (Stanley,  App.  §20).    [G.] 

HAL'HUL(^-in'?n;  MXovd,  Alex.  'A\o6K; 
Halhul')j  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district, 
one  of  the  group  containing  Bethzur  and  Gedor(Josh. 
XV.  58).  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon  (under  Elul), 
reports  the  existence  of  a  hamlet  {villula')  named 
**  Alula,"  near  Hebron.*  The  name  still  remains 
unaltered,  attached  to  a  conspicuous  hill  a  mile  to 
the  left  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron, 
between  3  and  4  miles  from  the  latter.  Opposite 
it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  Beit-sur,  the 
modern  representative  of  Bethzur,  fvnd  a  little  fur- 
ther to  the  noi-th  is  Jedur,  the  ancient  Gedor.  The 
site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  walls  and  foundations, 
amongst  which  stands  a  dilapidated  mosk  bearing 
the  name  of  Nehy  Yunus — the  prophet  Jonah  (Rob. 
i.  216).  In  a  Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Hottinger 
{Cippi  Ilebraici,  p.  38)  it  is  said  to  be  the  burial- 
place  of  Gad,  David's  seer.  See  also  the  citations 
of  Zunz  in  Asher's  Benj\  of  Tudela  (ii.  437, 
note).  [G.] 

HA'LI  {"hn ;  *A\4<p,  Alex,  'Oo\€l ;  Chali),  a 
town  on  the  boundary  of  Asher,  named  between 
Helkath  and  Beten  (Josh.  xix".  25).  Nothing  is 
known  of  its  situation.  Schwarz  (191)  compares 
the  name  with  Chelmon,  the  equivalent  in  the  Latin, 
of  Cyamon  in  the  Greek  of  Jud.  vii.  3.  [G.] 
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*  It  ia  not  unworthy  of  notice  that,  though  so  far 
from  Jerusalem,  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  *'ln  the  dis- 
trict of  Aelia." 


HALIOARTSTASSUS  {'AKiKdppafftros)  in 
Caria,  a  city  of  great  renown,  as  being  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus  and  of  the  later  historian  Diony- 
sius,  and  as  embellished  by  the  Mausoleum  erected 
by  Artemisia,  but  of  no  Biblical  interest  except  as  the 
residence  of  a  Jewish  population  in  the  periods 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  histories.  In 
1  Mace.  XV,  23,  this  city  is  specified  as  containing 
such  a  population.  The  decree  in  Joseph.  Ant, 
xiv.  10,  §23,  where  the  Romans  direct  that  the 
Jews  of  Halicaraassus  shall  be  allowed  rhs  irpoa- 
ev)(h.s  iroieio'Qai  -n-phs  r-p  daXda-o-p  Karh  Th 
■jrarpiou  eflos,  is  interesting  wheu  compared  with 
Acts  xvi.  13.  This  city  was  celebrated  for  its 
harbour  and  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications ; 
but  it  never  recovered  the  damage  which  it  suffered 
after  Alexander's  siege.  A  plan  of  the  site  is  given 
in  Ross,  Eeisen  auf  den  Griech.  Tnseln,  (See  vol, 
iv.  p.  30.)  The  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum  are 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the  Clas- 
sical Museum,  and  many  of  them  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  modem, name  of  the  place 
is  Biidrum.  [J.  S.  H.] 

HALL  {av\i\ ;  atrium),  used  of  the  court  of 
the  high-priest's  house  (Luke  xxii.  55).  Av\-i\  is 
in  A.  v.  Matt.  xxvi.  69,  Mark  xiv.  66,  John  xviii. 
15,  "palace;"  Yulg.  atrium;  irpoa6Kiov,  Mark  xiy. 
68,  "  porch  ;'*  A^'ulg.  ante  atrium.  In  Matt,  xxvii. 
27,  and  Mark  xv.  1 6,  av\^  is  syn.  with  Trpatrdoptoy, 
which  in  John  xviii.  28  is  in  A.  V,  "judgment- 
hall."  Av\^  is  the  equivalent  for  *lVn,  'an  en- 
closed or  fortified  space  (Ges.  512),  in  many  places 
in  0.  T.  where  Vulg.  and  A.  V.  have  respectively 
villa  or  viculus,  "village,"  or  atrium^  "court," 
chiefly  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple.  The  hall  or 
court  of  a  house  or  palace  would  probably  be  an 
enclosed  but  uncovered  space,  impluvium^  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  apartments  of  the  lowest  floor  which 
looked  into  it.  The  Trpoa^Xtov  was  the  vestibule 
leading  to  it,  called  also  Matt.  xxvi.  71,  irvK^u. 
[House.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

HALLO'HESH(K'm^n;'AAw^s,Alex.'AS£i;; 
Alohes),  one  of  the  "  chief  of  the  people"  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 
The  name  is  Lochesh,  with  the  definite  article  pre- 
fixed. That  it  is  the  name  of  a  family,  and  not 
of  an  individual,  appears  probable  from  another 
passage  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as 

HALO'HESH  (C^»ni^n  ;  'AWcorjs  ;  Alohes). 
Shallum,  son  of  Hal-lochesh,  was  "  ruler  of  the 
half  part  of  Jerusalem  "  at  the  time  of  the  repair 
of  the  wall  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  12).  According 
to  the  Hebrew  spelhng,  the  name  is  identical  with 
Hallohesh. 

HAM(nn;  X((^;  Cham).  1.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  NoaJi,  apparently  the  second 
in  age.  It  is  probably  derived  fi'om  DDH,  "  to 
be  warm,"  and  signifies  "  wanii"  or  "  hot."  This 
meaning  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
Egyptian  word  Kem  (Egypt),  which  we  believe  to 
be  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham,  and  which,  as 
an  adjective,  signifies  "  black,"  probably  implying 
wai-mth  as  well  as  blackness.  [Egypt.]  If  the 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  words  be  the  same,  Ham 
must  mean  the  swarthy  or  sun-burnt,  like  AiQio^, 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  Coptic  name 
of  Ethiopia,  eOOOOJ,  but  which  we  should  be 
inclined  to  trace  to  OOOJ,  "  a  boundary,"  unless 
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the  Siihidio  gStUCU  '""y  be  Jei'ived  from  Koesh 
(Cusli).  It  is  observable  that  the  names  of  Noali 
and  his  sons  appeal-  to  have  had  prophetic  signi- 
fications. This  is  stated  in  the  case  of  Noah  (Gen. 
V.  29),  and  implied  in  that  of  Japheth  (ix.  27), 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  same  must 
be  concluded  as  to  Sheni.  Ham  may  therefore  have 
been  so  named  as  progenitor  of  the  sunburnt  Egyp- 
tians and  Cushites. 

Of  the  history  of  Ham  nothing  is  related  except 
his  irreverence  to  his  father,  and  the  curse  which 
that  patriarch  pronounced — the  fulfilment  of  which 
is  evident  in  the  history  of  the  Hamites. 

The  sons  of  Ham  are  stated  to  have  been  "  Gush 
and  Mizraim  and  Phut  and  Canaan "  (Gen.  x.  6  ; 
comp.  1  Chr.  i.  8).  It  is  remarliable  that  a  dual 
form  (Mizraim)  should  occur  in  the  first  generation, 
indicating  a  country,  and  not  a  person  or  a  tribe, 
and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
gentile  noun  in  the  plural  D''^V^'  differing  alone  in 
the  pointing  from  DpXD,  originally  stood  here, 
which  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  plural 
foims  of  the  names  of  the  Mizraite  tribes  which 
follow,  and  analogous  to  the  singular  forms  of  the 
names  of  the  Canaanite  tribes,  except  the  Sidonians, 
who  are  mentioned  not,  as  a  nation,  but  under  the 
name  of  their  forefather  Sidon. 

The  name  of  Ham  alone,  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  if  our  identification  be  correct,  is  Isuovvn  to 
have  been  given  to  a  country.  Egypt  is  recognised 
as  the  "  land  of  Ham  "  in  the  Bible  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  .51, 
cv.  23,  cvi.  22),  and  this,  though  it  does  not  prove 
the  identity  of  the  Egyptian  name  with  that  of  the 
patriai'ch,  certainly  ievours  it,  and  establishes  the 
historical  fact  that  Egypt,  settled  by  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  was  peculiarly  his  territory.  The  name 
Mizraim  we  believe  to  confinn  this.  The  restriction 
of  Ham  to  Egypt,  unlilce  the  case,  if  we  may  reason 
inferentially,  of  his  brethren,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  very  early  civilization  of  this  part  of  the 
Hamite  territory,  while  much  of  the  rest  was  com- 
paratively barbarous.  Egypt  may  also  have  been 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Hamites  whence  colonies 
went  forth,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Philistines.     [Caphtor.] 

The  settlements  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  have 
occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty  to  critics.  The 
main  question  upon  which  everything  turns  is 
whether  there  was  an  eastern  and  a  western  Cash, 
\\ke  the  eastern  and  western  Ethiopians  of  the 
(Jieeks.  This  has  been  usually  decided  on  the 
Biblical  evidence  as  to  the  land  of  Cush  and  the 
Cushites,  without  reference  to  that  as  to  the  sevei-al 
names  designating  in  Gen.  x.  his  progeny,  or,  except 
in  Nimrod's  case,  the  territories  held  by  it,  or  both. 
By  a  more  inductive  method  we  have  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  settlements  of  Cush  extended 
from  liabylonia  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
.to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  and  to  the  supposition  tliat 
there  was  an  eastern  as  well  as  a  westoi-n  Cush  : 
Iiistorieidly  the  latter  inference  must  be  correct ; 
.geographically  it  may  be  less  certain  of  the  post- 
diluvian world.  The  ancient  Egyptians  applied  the 
name  Keesii  or  Kesh,  which  is  obviously  the  same 
,  as  Gush,  to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  The  sons  of 
Cush  are  stated  to  have  been  ISeba,  Havilah,  Sabtah, 
Raamah,  and  Sabteclmh:  it  is  added  that  the  sons 
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of  Raamah  were  Shoba  and  Dedan,  and  that  "  Cush 
begat  Nimrod."  Certain  of  these  names  recur  iu 
the  lists  of  the  descendants  of  Jolctan  and  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah,  a  circumstance  which  must  be 
explained,  in  most  cases,  as  historical  evidence  tends 
to  show,  by  the  settlement  of  Cushites,  Jolttanites, 
and  Abrahamites  in  the  same  regions.  [Arabia.] 
Seba  is  generally  identified  with  Meroe,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  Solomon 
the  chief  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.was  that 
of  Seba.  [Seba.]  The  postdilnvian  Havilah  seems 
to  be  restricted  to  Arabia.  [Havilau.]  Sabtah 
and  Sabtechali  are  probably  Arabian  names  :  this  is 
certainly  the  case  with  Raamah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan, 
which  are  recognised  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  [Sab- 
tah; Sabteohah;  Raamah;  Sheba;  Dedan.] 
Nimrod  is  a  descendant  of  Cush,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  is  a  son,  and  his  is  the  only  name 
which  is  positively  personal  and  not  tenitorial  in 
the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Cush.  The  account 
of  his  first  kingdom  in  Babylonia,  and  of  the  ex- 
tension of  his  rule  into  Assyria,  ahd  the  founda- 
tion of  Nineveh — for  this  we  take  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  Gen.  X.  11,  12 — indicates  a  spread  of  Hamite 
colonists  along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  north- 
wards.    [Cush.] 

If,  as  we  suppose,  Mizraim  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x. 
and  1  Chr.  i.  stimd  for  Mizrim,  we  should  take  the 
singular  Mazor  to  be  the  name  of  the  progenitor  of 
the  Egyptian  tribes.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mazor 
appears  to  be  identical  in  signification  with  Ham, 
so  that  it  may  be  but  another  name  of  the  patri- 
arch. [Egypt.]  In  this  case  the  mention  of  Miz- 
raim (or  Mizrim)  would  be  geographical,  and  not 
indicative  of  a  Mazor,  son  of  Ham. 

The  Mizraites,  like  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
occupy  a  territory  wider  than  that  bearing  the 
name  of  Mizraim.  We  may,  however,  suppose  that 
Mizraim  included  all  the  first  settlements,  and  that 
in  I'emote  times  other  tribes  besides  the  Philistines 
migrated,  or  extended  their  territories.  This  we 
may  infer  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Lehabim 
(Lubim)  or  Libyans,  for  Manetho  speaks  of  them 
as  in  the  remotest  period  of  Egyptian  history  sub- 
ject to  the  Pharaohs,  He  tells  us  that  under  the 
fii-st  king  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  of  Memphites, 
Necherophes,  or  Necherochis,  "  the  Libyans  revolted 
from  the  Egyptians,  but,  on  account  of  a  wonderful 
increase  of  the  moon,  submitted  through  fear "  " 
(Cory's  Anc.  Frag.  2nd  ed.  p.  100,  101).  It  is 
unlikely  that  at  this  very  early  time  the  Memphite 
kingdom  ruled  far,  if  at  all,  beyond  tlie  western 
boundary  of  Egypt. 

The  Ludim  appeal'  to  have  been  beyond  Egypt 
to  the  west,  so  probably  the  Anamim,  and  certainly 
the  Lehabim.  [Ludim;  Anamim;  Lehabim.] 
The  Naphtuhim  seem  to  have  boon  just  beyond  the 
western  border.  [Naphtuhim.]  The  Pathrusim 
and  Caphtorim  were  in  Egypt,  and  probably  the 
CasUihiin  also.  [Patiiros  ;  Caphtou  ;  Cas- 
LUiiiM,]  The  Philistim  are  the  only  Mizrailie  tribe 
tliat  we  Imow  to  have  passed  into  Asia ;  their  firet 
establishment  was  in  Egypt,  for  they  came  out  of 
Caplitor.     [Caphtor.]     ' 

I'liut  h.as  been  always  placed  in  Africa.  In  the 
liiljlo,  Phut  occurs  as  an  ally  or  suppmtor  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  mentioned  with  Cush  and  Lubim  (Nah. 
iii.  9),  with  Cush  and  Ludim  (the  Mizraite  Ludim  ?), 


•  It  has  been  suvpoaed  that  some  or  all  of  the 
notices  of  events  in  Manctho's  lists  were  inserted  by 
copyists.     This  cannot  we  think  have  been  tlio  case 


with  most  of  those  notices  that  occur  in  the  older 
dynasties. 
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as  supplying  p<art  of  the  fvrmy  of  Pharaoh -Necho 
(Jer.  -\lvi.  9),  as  involved  in  the  calamities  of  Egypt 
together  with  Cush,  Lud,  and  Chub  [Chub]  (Ez. 
x.\x.  5"),  as  furniahinu;,  with  Persia,  Lud,  and  other 
lands  or  tribes,  merctyiaries  for  the  service  of  Tyre 
(xxvii.  lU),  and  with  Persia  and  Cnsh  as  supplying 
part  of  the  army  of  Gog  (xxxviii.  5).  There  can 
therefore  be  little  doubt  that  Phut  is  to  be  placed 
in  Afncii,  where  we  find,  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, a  great  nomadic  people  corresponding  to  it. 
[Phut.] 

Respecting  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Canaanites  there  is  no  dispute,  although  all  the 
names  are  not  identified.  The  Hamathites  alone 
of  those  iden  tified  were  settled  in  early  times  wholly 
beyond  the  land  of  Canaan.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
primeval  extension  of  the  Canaauite  ti-ibes  after 
their  first  estiiblishment  in  the  land  called  after 
their  ancestor,  for  before  the  specification  of  its 
limits  as  those  of  their  settlements  it  is  stated 
"  afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 
spread  abroad"  (Oen.  x.  18,  19).  One  of  their 
most  important  extensions  was  to  the  north-east, 
where  was  a  great  branch  of  the  Hittite  nation  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  consfeintly  mentioned  in 
the  wars  of  the  Pharaohs  [Egypt],  and  in  those  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria.  Two  passages  which  have 
occasioned  much,  controversy  may  be  here  noticed. 
In  the  account  of  Abraham's  entrance  into  Pales- 
tine it  is  said,  "  And  the  Canaanite  [was]  then  in 
the  land"  (xii.  6);  and  as  to  a  somewhat  later 
time,  tliat  of  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot, 
we  read  that  "  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite 
dwelled  then  in  the  land"  (xiii.  7).  These  passages 
have  been  supposed  either  to  be  late  glosses,  or  to 
indicate  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  at  a  late 
period.  A  comparison  of  all  the  passages  refer- 
ring to  the  primitive  history  of  Palestine  and  Idu- 
maea  shows  that  there  was  an  earlier  population 
expelled  by  the  Hamite  and  Abrahamite  settlers. 
This  population  was  important  in  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Chedorlaomer ;  but  at  the  Exodus,  more  than 
four  hundred  y^rs  afterwards,  there  was  but  a 
remnant  of  it.  It  is  most  natural  therefore  to 
infer  that  the  two  passages  under  consideration 
mean  that  the  Canaanite  settlei-s  were  already  in  the 
land,  not  that  they  were  still  there. 

Philologers  are  not  agreed  as  to  a  Hamitic  class 
of  languages.  Recently  Bnnsen  has  applied  the 
term  *'  PTamitism,"  or  as  he  writes  it  Chamitism,  to 
the  Egyptian  language,  or  rather  family.  He  places 
it  at  the  head  of  the  "Semitic  stock,"  to  which  he 
considers  it  as  but  partially  belonging,  and  thus 
describes  it :  —  "  Chamitism,  or  ante-historical  Se- 
mitism:  the Chamitic  deposit  in  Egypt;  its  daugh- 
ter, the  Demotic  Egyptian ;  and  its  end  the  Coptic  " 
(Oittlines,  vol.  i.  p.  183).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has 
applied  the  term  Cushite  to  the  primitive  language 
of  Babylonia,  and  the  same  term  has  been  used 
for  the  ancient  language  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia.  This  terminology  depends,  in  every  in- 
stance, upon  the  race  of  the  nation  speaking  the 
language,  and  not  upon  any  theory  of  a  Hamitic 
class.  There  is  evidence  which,  af  the  first  view, 
would  incdine  us  to  consider  that  the  term  Semitic, 
as  applied  to  the  Syro-Arabic  class,  should  be 
changed  to  Hamitic  ;  but  on  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation it  becomes  evident  that  any  absolute  classi- 
fication of  languages  into  gi'oups  corresponding  to 
the  three  gi'eat  Noachian  families  is  not  tenable. 
The  Biblical  evidence  seems,  at  first  sight,  in 
favour  of  Hebrew  being  classed  as  a  Hamitic  rather 
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than  a  Semitic  fonn  of  speech.  It  is  called  in  the 
Bible  "  the  language  of  Canaan,"  JVJS  DDE?'  (Is. 
xix.  18),  although  those  speaking  It  are  elsewhere 
said  to  speak  n^'ljlrl'],.  Jiidaioe  (2  K.  xviii.  26,  28  ; 
Is.  xxxvi.  11, 13  ;  Neh.  xiii,  24).  But  the  onetenn, 
as  Gescnius  remarks  (Gram.  Introd.),  indicates  the 
country  whei'e  the  language  was  spoken,  the  other  as 
evidently  indicates  a  people  by  whom  it  T#as  spoken  : 
thus  the  question  of  its  being  a  Hamitic  or  Semitic 
language  is  not  touched  ;  for  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  the  language  of  Canaan  is  agreeable  with  its 
being  either  indigenous  (and  therefore  either  Ca- 
naanite or  Rephaite),  or  adopted  (and  therefore 
perhaps  Semitic).  The  names  of  Canaanite  pei-sons 
and  places,  as  Gesenius  has  obseiwed  (/.  c),  conclu- 
sively show  that  the  Canaanites  spoke  what  we  call 
Hebrew.  Elsewhere  we  might  find  evidence  of  the 
use  of  a  so-called  Semitic  language  by  nations  either ' 
partly  or  wholly  of.Hamite  origin.  This  evidence 
would  favour  the  theory  that  Hebrew  was  Hamitic  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  should  be  unable  to  dis- 
sociate Semitic  languages  from  Semitic  peoples.  The 
Egyptian  language  would  also  offer  great  difficulties, 
unless  it  were  held  to  be  but  partly  of  Hamitic 
origin,  since  it  is  mainly  of  an  entirely  different 
class  to  the  Semitic.  It  is  mainly  Nigritian,  but  it 
also  contains  Semitic  elements.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  groundwork  is  Nigritian,  and  that  the 
Semitic  part  is  a  layer  added  to  a  complete  Ni- 
gritian language.  The  two  elements  are  mixed, 
but  not  fused.  This  opinion  those  Semitic  scholai"s 
who  have  studied  the  subject  share  with  us.  Some 
Iranian  scholars  hold  that  the  two  elements  are 
mixed,  and  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  represents  the 
transition  from  Turanian  to  Semitic.  The  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  what  we 
adl  Semitic  is  early  Noachian. 

An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Hamite 
nations  presents  considerable  difficulties,  since  it 
ciinnot  be  determined  in  the  cases  of  the  most 
important  of  those  commonly  held  to  be  Hamite 
that  they  were  purely  of  that  stock.  It  is  certain 
that  the  three  most  illustrious  Hamite  nations — the 
Cushites,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyptians — were 
greatly  mixed  with  foreign  peoples.  In  Babylonia 
the  Hamite  element  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  Shemite,  but  not  in  the  eaidiest  times.  There 
are  some  common  characteristics,  however,  which 
appear  to  connect  the  different  branches  of  the 
Hamite  family,  and  to  distinguish  them  fi'om  the 
children  of  Japheth  and  Shem.  Their  architecture 
has  a  solid  grandeur  that  we  look  for  in  vain 
elsewhere.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Southern  Arabia 
alike  afford  proofs  of  tliis,  and  the  few.  remaining 
monuments  of  the  Phoenicians  are  of  the  same 
class.  What  is  very  important  as  indicating  the 
purely  Hamite  character  of  the  monuments  to 
which  we  refer  is  tliat  the  eq,rliest  in  Egypt  ai'e  the 
most  characteristic,  while  the  earfier  in  Babylonia 
do  not  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  later.  The 
national  mind  seems  in  all  these  cases  to  have  been 
these  material  forms.  The  early  history  of  each 
of  the  chief  Hamite  nations  shows  gi-eat  power  of 
organising  art  extensive  kingdom,  of  acquiring  ma- 
terial greatness,  and  checking  the  inroads  of  neigh- 
bouring nomadic  peoples.  The  Philistines  afford  a 
remarkable  instance  of  these  qualities.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  more  enei'getic  sons  of  Shem  or  Japheth 
have  at  last  fallen  upon  the  rich  Hamite  territories 
and  despoiled  them.  Egypt,  favoured  by  a  position 
fenced  round  with  nearly  impassable  barriers — on 
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the  north  an  almost  havenless  coast,  on  the  east  and 
west  sterile  deserts,  held  its  freedom  far  longer 
than  the  rest ;  yet  even  in  the  days  of  Solomon  the 
throne  was  filled  by  foreigners,  who,  if  Hamites, 
were  Shemite  enough  in  their  "belief  to  revolutionize 
the  religion  of  the  country.  In  Babylonia  the 
Medes  had  filready  captured  Nimrod's  city  more 
than  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Hamites  or  Southern  Arabia  were  so  early  over- 
thrown by  the  Joktanites  that  the  scanty  remains 
of  their  history  are  alone  known  to  us  through  tra- 
dition. Yet  the  story  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Yemen  is  so  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  all  we  know  of  the  Hamites  that  it 
is  almost  enough  of  itself  to  prove  what  .other 
evidence  has  so  well  established.  The  history  of 
the  Canaanites  is  similar ;  and  if  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  be  an  exception,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  they  became  a  merchant  class,  as  Eze- 
kiel's  famous  description  of  Tyre  shows  (chap, 
xxvii).  In  speaking  of  Hamite  characteristics  we 
do  not  intend  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  were 
necessarily  ■  altogether  of  Hamite  origin,  and  not 
at  least  partly  borrowed.  [R.  S.  P.] 

2.  (on,  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Sam.  Dn,  Ohani).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Masoretic  text,  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  smote  the  Zuzim  in  a  place  called 
Ham.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  Zuzim  be  the 
same  as  the  Zamzummim,  Ham  must  be  placed 
in  what  was  aftei'wards  the  Ammonite  territory. 
Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Tuch,  that  Ham 
is  but  another  foi'm  of  the  name  of  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  children  of  J.mmon,  Rabbah, 
now  .4m-man.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  however, 
thi'ow  some  doubt  upon  the  Masoretic  reading  : 
the  former  has,  as  the  rendering  of  DH'VtrrriN'I 
DnZl,  Koi  edvTj  laxvpa  cifia  avTo7s  ;  and  the  latter, 
et  Zuzim  cum  eis,  which  shows  that  they  read 
DnS:  but  the  Mas.  rendering  seems  the  more 
likely,  as  each  clause  mentions  a  nation,  and  its 
capital  or  stronghold  ;  although  it  must  be  allowed 
tliat  if  the  Zuzim  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Rephaim,  a  deviation  would  have  been  necessary. 
The  Samaritan  Version  has  nE"?,  Zishah,  pei-haps 
intending  the  Lasha  of  Gen.  x.  19,  which  by  some 
is  identified  with  Callirhoe  on  the  N.E.  quarter  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseu- 
dojon.  have  XPIDH,  ffeinta.  Schwarz  (217)  sug- 
gests /TifmciVftriMtinVandeVelde'smap  Hume.itat), 
one  mile  above  liahba,  the  ancient  Ar-Moab,  on  tlie 
Roman  road. 

3.  In  the  account  of  a  migration  of  the  Simeonites 
to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  and  their  destroying  the 
pastoral  inhabitants,  the  latter,  or  possibly  their 
predecessors,  ai'e  said  to  have  been  "  of  Ham " 
(Dn")D  ;  iK  T&v  vlau  Ki/j. ;  de  stirpe  Cham,  1  Chr. 
iv.  40).  This  may  iiidicate  that  a  Hamite  tribe 
was  settled  here,  or,  more  precisely^  that  there  was 
an  Egyptian  settlement.  The  connexion  of  Egypt 
with  this  part  of  Palestine  will  be  noticed  under 
Zerah.  Ham  may,  howcvei',  here  be  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  patriarch  or  with  Egypt. 

HA'MAN  (lOri;  'A|Ui£c;  Aman),  the  chief 
minister  or  vizier  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iii.  1). 
After  the  fiiilure  of  his  attempt  to  cut  off  all  the 
Jews  in  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  hanged  on  the 
gallows  which  he  had  erected  for  Mordecai.  Most 
probably  he  is  the  same  Aman  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  oppressor  of  Achiacharus  (Tob.  xiv.  10).     The 
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Targum  and  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  6,  §5)  interpret 
the  description  of  him — the  Agagite — as  signifying 
that  he  was  of  Amalekitish  descent ;  but  he  is 
called  a  Macedonian  by  tlie  LXX.  in  Esth.  ix.  24 
(cf.  iii.  1),  and  a  Persian  by  Sulpicius  Severus. 
Prideaux  {Connexion,  anno  453)^  computes  the  sum 
which  he  offered  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  at 
more  than  £2,000,000  sterling.  Modern  .Jews  are 
said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  designating  any  Cluistian 
enemy  by  his  name  (Eisenmenger,  Ent,  Jud.  i. 
721).  [W.  T.  B.] 

HA'MATH  (nOn  ;    'H^<29,   'H/iM,  Al^ie  ; 

Emath)  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  city  of 
Upper  Syria  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  to  that  of 
the  prophet  Amos.  It  was  situated  in  the  valley 
ot  the  Orontes,  about,  half  way  between  its  source 
near  Baalbek,  and  the  bend  which  it  makes  at 
Jisr-hddid.  It  thus  naturally  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  Orontes  valley,  from  the  low  screen  of 
hills  which  forms  the  watershed  between  tlie 
Orontes  and  the  Litany — the  *'  entrance  of  Ha- 
math,"  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture  (Num.  xxxiv.  8  ; 
Josh.  xiii.  5,  &c.) — to  the  defile  of  Daphne  below 
Antioch ;  and  this  tract  appears  to  have  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  during  the  time  of  its 
independence. 

The  Hamathites  were  a  Hamitic  race,  and  are 
included  among  the  descendants  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
X.  18).  There  is  no  reiison  to  suppose  with  Mr. 
Kenrick  {Phoenicia,  p.  60),  that  they  were  evin"  in 
any  sense  Phoenicians.  We  must  regard  them  as 
closely  akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they  bor- 
dered, and  with  whom  they  were  generally  in 
.alliance.  Nothing  appeal's  of  the  power  of  Hamath, 
beyond  the  geogi-aphical  notices  which  show  it  to 
be  a  well  known  place  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8; 
Jos.  xiii.  5  ;  Judg.  xviii.  28,  &c.),  until  the  time 
of  David,  when  we  hear  that  Toi,  king  of  Hamath, 
had  "  had  ware  "  with  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
and  on  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  David  sent  his 
son  to  congratulate  the  Jewish  monarch  (2  Sam. 
viii.  10),  and  (apparently)  to  pfit  Hamath  under 
his  protection.  Hamath  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  included  in  the  dominions  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  21-4)  ;  and  its  king  was  no  doubt  one  of  those 
many  princes  over  whom  that  monaiich  ruled, 
who  "  brought  presents  and  seiTed  Solomon  all 
the  days  of  his  life."  The  "  store-cities,"  which 
Solomon  "  built  in  Hamath"  (2  Chi-,  viii.  4),  weie 
perhaps  staples  for  trade,  the  importance  of  the 
Orontes  valley  as  a  line  of  traHic  being  always 
gieat.  On  the  death  of  Solomon  and  the  sepai-ation 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  Hamath  seems  to  have  re- 
gained its  independence.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions of  the  time  of  Ahab  (u.c.  900)  it  appe.ii-s  as 
a  separate  power,  in  alliance  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Phoenicians. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  century  later  .Jeroboam 
the  second  "  recovered  Hamath  "  (2  K.  xiv.  28) ; 
he  seems  to  have  dismantled  the  place,  whence  the 
prophet  Amos,  who  wrote  in  his  reign  (Am.  i.  1), 
couples  "Hamath  tlie  great"  witli  Gath,  as  an 
instance  of  desolation  (ib.  vi.  2).  Soon  aflei  wards 
the  Assyrians  took  it  (2  K.  xviii.  34, xix.  13,  &c.), 
and  from  this  time  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  much 
importance.  Antiochus  ICpiphanes  appears  to  have 
changed  its  name  to  Epiphaneia,  an  appellation 
under  which  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans fi-om  his  time  to  that  of  St.  Jerome  {Comment, 
in  Ezek.  xlvii.  10),  and  possibly  later.  The 
natives,  however,  called  it  Hamath,  even  in  St. 
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Jerome's  timi3;  and  its  present  name,  Ilamah,  is 
but  very  slightly  altered  from  the  ancient  fonn. 

Burckhardt  visited  Ilamah  in  1812.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  sitLiated  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes, 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  partly  in  the  plain, 
and  as  divided  into  four  quarters — Hadhvr,  El 
Djisi\  El  Aleyat,  and  El  Medine,  the  last  being 
the  quarter  of  the  Christians.  The  populatiou, 
according  to  him,  was  at  that  time  30,000.  The 
town  possessed  few  antiquities,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  \U  huge  water-wheels,  whereby  the 
gardens  and  the  houses  in  the  upper  town  were 
supplied  fiom  the  Orontes.  The  neighbouring 
territory  he  calls  **  the  granaiy  of  Northern  Syria" 
(JYavels  in  Syria,  pp.  14G-7.  See  also  Pococke, 
Travels  in  the  East,  vol.  i. ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Travels,  p.  244;  and  Stanley,  Sinai  ^  Palestine, 
pp.  406,  7).  [G.  R.]. 

HA'MATH-ZO'BAH  f nil VTlDn ;  Bai^w^^i ; 
Eiiiath-Svbd)  is  said  to  have  been  attacked  and 
conquered  by  Solomon  (2  Chr.  viii.  3).  It  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  Hamath,  here 
regarded  as  included  in  Aiam-Zobah' — a  geographical 
expression  which  has  -usually  a  narrower  meaning. 
But  the  name  Hamabh-Zobah  would  seem  rather 
suited  to  another  Hamath  which  was  distinguished 
from  the  "  Great  Hamath,"  by  the  suffix  "  Zobah." 
Compare  Tiamoth-C'iYcarf,  which  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  Ramah  in  Benjamin.  [G.  R.] 

HAM'ATHITE,  THE  Ononri;  b  'AfiaBl), 
Amathaeu-s,  Ilamathaeus),  one  of  the  families  de- 
scended from  Canaan,  named  last  in  the  list  (Gen. 
X.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  The  place  of  their  settle- 
ment was  doubtless  Hamath. 

I-IAM'MATH(n^n;  'Xljua0«5a/c60— the  last 
two  syllables  a  coiTuption  of  the  name  following — 
Alex.  'Afj,d6  ;  Emath),  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in 
the  tenitory  allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 
It  is  not  possible  from  this  list  to  determine  its 
position,  but  the  notices  of  the  Talmudists,  collected 
by  Lightfoot  in  his  Chorographical  Century,  and 
Chor.  Decad,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  near 
'I'iberias,  one  mile  distant — in  fact  that  it  had  its 
name,  Chammath,  "hot baths,"  because  it  contained 
those  of  Tiberias.  In  accordance  with  this  are 
the  slight  notices  of  Josephus,  who  mentions  it 
under  the  name  of  Emmaus  as  a  "  village  not  far 
{kw/j.^  ....  ovK  ^Trwflej/)  from  Tiberias "  (Ant. 
xviii.  2,  §3),  and  as  where  Vespasian  had  encamped 
**  before  (irptJ)  Tiberias"  (B.  J.  iv.  1,  §3).  Remains 
of  the  wall  of  this  encampment  were  recognized  by 
Irby  and  Mangles  (896).  In  both  cases  Josephus 
names  tbe  hot  springs  or  baths,  adding  in  the  latter, 
that  such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  name  'Afxfiaous, 
and  that  tbe  waters  are  medicinal.  The  Hammdm, 
at  present  three  in  number,  still  send  up  their  hot 
and  sulphureous  watei's,  at  a  spot  rather  more  than 
a  mile  south  of  the  modem  town,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  rains  of  the  ancient  city  (Rob.  ii.  383,  4  ; 
Van  de  Velde,  ii.  399). 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  with  this 
position  other  observations  of  the  Talmudists,  quoted 
on  the  same  place,  by  Lightfoot,  to  the  efiect  that 
Chammath  was'  called  also  the  "wells  of  Gadara," 
from  its  proximity  to  that  place,  and  also  that  half 
the  town  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  and 
half  on  the  west,  with  a  bridge  between  them — 
the  fact  being  that  the  ancient  Tiberias  was  at  least 
4  miles,  and  the  Hammam  2^,  from  the  present 
embouchm-e  of  the  Jordan.      The  same  difficulty 
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besets  the  account  of  Parchi  (in  Zunz's  Appendix  to 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ii.  403).  He  places  the  wells; 
entiiely  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  given  out  of  Naph- 
tali (Josh.  xxi.  32)  the  name  of  this  place  seems  to 
be  given  as  Hammoth-hoi;,  and  in  1  Chr.  vi,  76 
it  is  further  altered  to  Hammon.  [G-] 

HAMMEDA'THA  (fe^n^?!);]  ;  'A/xaBdOos  ; 
Amadathus),  father  of  the  infamous  Haman,  and 
commonly  designated  as  *'  the  Agagite'*  (Esth.  iii. 
1 ,  10,  viii.  5,  ix.  24),  though  also  without  that  title 
(ix.  10).  By  Gesenius  (.Lex.  1855,  p.  539)  the 
name  is  taken  to  be  Medatha,  preceded  by  the 
definite  article.  For  other  explanations,  see  Fiirst, 
ffdiC'huch.,  and  Simonis,  Onomasticon,  586.  The 
latter  derives  it  from  a  Persian  word  meaning 
"  double."      For  the  termination   compaie    Ari- 

DATHA.  * 

I-IAMME'LECH  {^)pr\  ;  rod  fiaffiXiws  ; 
Amelech)^  rendered  in  the  A.  V,  as  a  proper  name 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  26,  xxxviii.  6)  ;  but  there  is  no  appa- 
rent reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  anything  but 
the  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  "  the  king,"  i.  e.  in 
the  first  case  Jehoiakim,  and  in  the  latter  Zedekiah. 
If  this  is  so,  it  enables  us  to  connect  with  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  two  pei-sons,  Jerachmeel  and  Mal- 
ciah,  who  do  not  appear  ig  the  A.  V.  as  members 
thereof.  [G.] 

HAMMER.  The  Hebrew  language  has  several 
names  for  this  indispensable  tool.  (1.)  Patiisli 
(Ei^'iljjD,  connected  etymological ly  with  TraTcitrffoj, 
to  strike),  which  was  nsed  by  the  gold-beater  (Is.* 
xli.  7,  A.  V.  "  cai-penter  ")  to  overlay  with  silver 
and  "smooth"  the  surface  of  the  image ;  as  well 
as  by  the  quairy-man  (Jer.  xxiii.  29).  (2.)  Mak- 
kdbdh  (n^pty),  properly  a  tool  for  hollowing,  hence 
a  stonecutter's  mallet  (1  K.  vi.  7),  and  generally 
any  workman's  hammer  (Judg.  iv.  21  ;  Is.  xliv. 
12;  Jer.  x.  4).  (3.)  Halmuth  (n-10^n),  used 
only  in  Judg.  v.  26,  and  then  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  "workmen's"  by  way  of  explanation. 
(4.)  A  kind  of  hammer,  named  mappetz  (|^2D), 
Jer,  Ii.  20  (A.  V.  "battle-axe"),  or  mephitz 
(l^'^ElD),  Prov.  sxv.  18  (A.  V.  "maul"),  was 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  "Hammer"  is  used 
figuratively  for  any  overwhelming  power,  whether 
worldly  (Jer.  1.  23),  or  spiritual  (Jer.  xxiii.  29). 

[W.  L.  B.J 

HAMMOLE'KETH  (HD^bn,  with  the  article, 
=  "  the  Queen  ;"  ■^  Ma\€xep  ;  Regina),  a  woman 
introduced  m  the  genealogies  of  Manasseh  as  daughter 
of  Machir  and  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  17,  18), 
and  as  having  among  her  children  Abi-ezer,  from 
whose  family  sprang  the  great  judge  Gideon.  The 
Targum  translates  tbe  name  by  DDpp  "H  =  who 
reigned.  The  Jewish  tradition,  as  presented  by 
Kimchi  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  is  that 
"  she  used  to  reign  over  a  portion  of  the  land  which 
belonged  to  Gilead,"  and  that  for  that  reason  her 
lineage  has  been  preserved. 

HAM'MON  (flDn  ;  Xa^6B,  Alex.  Kafidiv ; 
Uarnon,  Ammmi).  1.  A  city  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
28),  apparently  not  far  from  Zidon-rabbah,  or 
"  Great  Zidon."  Dr.  Schultz  suggested  its  identi- 
fication with  the  modern  village  of  Hamul,  near 
the  coast,  about  10  miles  below  Tyre  (Rob.  iii. 
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66),  but  this  is  douMful  both  in  etymology  and 
position, 

2.  A  city  allotted  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naplitali  to 
the  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  76),  and  answering  to  the 
somewhat  similar  names  Hammath  and  Hammoth- 
DOE  in  Joshua.  [6.] 

HAM'MOTH-DOE  ("IK1  nbn  ;  Ne/ificifl, 
Alex.  'EfiaQ^iljp  ;  Ammofh  Dor),  a  city  of  Naphtali, 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gei-shonite  Levites, 
and  for  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  Unless 
there  wex'e  two  places  of  the  same  or  very  similar 
name  in  Naphtali,  this  is  identical  with  Hammath. 
Why  the  suffix  Dor  is  added  it  is  hard  to  tell, 
unless  the  word  refers  in  some  way  to  the  situation 
of  the  place  on  the  coast,  in  which  fact  only  had  it 
(as  far  as  we  know)  any  resemblance  to  DoR,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  76 
the  name  is  contracted  to  "Hammon.  [G.] 

HAMCNAHCnjiOn  ;  TloXvivipiov ;  Amona), 
the  name  of  a  city  mentioned  in  a  highly  obscm'e 
passage  of  Ezeliiel  (xxxix.  1 6) ;  apparently  that  of 
the  place  in  or  near  which  the  multitudes  of  Gog 
should  be  buried  after  their  gi-eat  slaughter  by 
God,  and  which  is  to  derive  its  name — "  multi- 
tude " — from  that  circumstance.  [G,] 

HA'MON-GOG,  THE  VALLEY  of  {m 

iM  'ion  =  the  "  raviSe  of  Gog's  multitude  ;" 
VaX  r6  iroKvdvdpioy  tov  Tdry ;  vallis  muUitudmis 
Gog),  the  name  to  be  bestowed  on  a  ravine  or  glen, 
previously  known  as  "  the  ravine  of  the  passengers 
on  the  east  of  the  sea,'*  after  the  burial  there  of 
"  Gog  and  all  his  multitude"  (Ez.  xxxix.  11,  15). 
HA'MOE  ("liDn,  i.  e.  in  Heb.  a  large  he-ass, 
the  figure  employed  by  Jacob  for  Issachar ;  'E/xfidp ; 
Hemor),  a  Hivite  (or  according  to  the  Alex.  LXX. 
a  Horite),  who  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Jacob 
on  Palestine  was  prince  {Nasi)  of  the  land  and  city 
of  Shechem,  and  father  of  the  impetuous  young 
man  of  the  latter  name  whose  ill  treatment  of  Dinah 
brought  destruction  on  himself,  his  father,  and  the 
whole  of  their  city  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  2,  4,  6, 
8,  13,  18,  20,  24,  26).  Hamor  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  person  of  great  influence,  because, 
though  alive  at  the  time,  the  men  of  his  tribe  are 
called  after  him  Beiw-Hamor,  and  he  himself,  in 
records  narrating  events  long  subsequent  to  this,  is 
styled  Hamor-Abi-Shecem  {Josh.  xxiv.  32;'  Judg. 
ix.  28  ;  Acts  \\\.  16).  In  the  second  of  these 
passages  his  name  is  ysed  as  a  signal  of  revolt, 
when  the  remnant  of^the  ancient  Hivites  attempted 
to  rise  against  Abimelech  son  of  Gideon.  [She- 
chem.] For  the  title  Abi-Shecem,  "  father  of 
Shechem,"  compare  "  father  of  Bethlehem,"  "  father 
of  Tekoah,"  and  othere  in  the  early  lists  of  1  Chi-, 
ii.  iv.  In  Acts  vii.  16  the  name  is  given  in 
the  Greek  form  of  Emmok,  and  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  bought  his  sepulchre  from  the  "  sons  of 
Emmor." 

HA'MUEL  (^N-1Ein,  i.  e.  I-Iammiiel ;  "A^uou^^ ; 
Amuet),  a  man  of  Simeon;  son  of  IMishma,  of  the 
family  of  Shaul  (1  Chr.  iv.  26),  from  whom,  if  we 
follow  the  records  of  this  passage,  it  would  seem 
the  whole  tribe  of  Simeon  located  in  Palestine  were 
derived.  In  many  Hebrew  MSS.  the  name  is  given 
iis  Chammiiel. 


"The  LXX.  ha-ve  here  read  the  word  without  its 
initial  guttural,  and  rendered  it  Trapa  rwv  'Aiioppaimv, 
"  from  the  Amorites." 


HANAN 
HA'MTJL  (^-IDn  ;  Sam.  ^SIDH  ;  'lefiouiJA,. 
'laij,aiv ;  Amul),  the  younger  son  of  Pharez,  Judah's 
son  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  5). 
Hamul  was  head  of  the  family  of  the  Hamulites 
(Num.  xxvi.  21),  but  none  of  the  genealogy  of  his 
descendants  is  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1  Chronicles, 
though  those  of  the  descendants  of  Zerah  are  fiilly 
given. 

HAMULI'TES,  THE  Chmm  ;  'lafrnwl, 
Alex.  'la/j-ovriXi ;  Amulitae),  the  family  (HnSE'lO) 
of  the  preceding  (Num.  xxvi.  21). 

HAMU'TAL  (^D-IDH,  =  perhaps,  "  kin  to  the 

dew ;"  'Afiirdx,  in  Jer.  'A/ieirdaX ;  Amital), 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah  ;  one  of  the  wives 
of  king  Josiah,  and  mother  of  the  unfortunate 
princes  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  31),  and  Mattaniah  or 
Zedekiah  (2.  K.  xxiv.  18  ;  Jer.  lii.  1).  In  the  two 
last  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  original  text 
as  /D^Dn,  Chamitalj  a  reading  which  the  LXX. 
follow  throughout. 

HAM'AMEEL   (^NDJn  ;    'Aya^€<)\  ;    Ra- 

nmneeV),  son  of  Shallum,  and  cousin  of  Jeremiah. 
When  Judaea  was  occupied  by  the  Clialdaeans,  Je- 
rusalem beleaguered,  and  Jeremiah  in  prison,  the 
prophet  bought  a  field  of  Hanameel  in  token  of  his 
assurance  that  a  time  was  to  come  when  land 
should  be  once  more  a  secure  pos':ession  (Jer.  xxxii. 
7,  8,  9,  12  ;  and  comp.  44).  .The  suburban  fields 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  could  not  be  sold 
(Lev.  xxv.  34) ;  but  possibly  Hanameel  may  have 
inherited  property  from  his  mother.  Compare  the 
case  of  Barnabas,  who  also  was  a  Levite ;  and  the 
note  of  Grotius  on  Acts  iv.  37.  Hendei-son  (on  Jer. 
xxxii.  7)  supposes  that  a  portion  of  the  Levitical 
estates  might  be  sold  within  the  tribe.      [W.  T.  B.] 

HA'NAN  {]m  ;  'Kviv;  Hanan).  1.  One  of 
the  chief  people  of  tlie  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
viii.  23). 

2.  The  last  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

3.  "  Son  of  Maachah,"  i.  e.  possibly  a  Syrian  of 
Aram-Maacah,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard, 
according  to  the  extended  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  43. 

4.  Bene-Chanan  were  among  the  Nethinim  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
46  ;  Neh.  vii.  49).  In  the  parallel  list,  1  Esdi-.  v. 
30,  the  name  is  given  as  Anan. 

5.  (LXX.  omits.)  One  of  the  Levites  who  as- 
sisted Ezra  in  his  public  exposition  of  the  law 
(Neh.  viii.  7).  The  same  person  is  probably  men- 
tioned in  X.  10,  as  sealing  the  covenant,  since  sevei-al 
of  the  same  names  occur  in  both  passages. 

6.  One  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the  "  people,"  that  is 
of  ^he  laymen,  who  also  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  22). 

7.  (Alviv.)  Another  of  the  chief  laymen  on  the 
same  occasion  (x.  26). 

8.  Son  of  Zaccur,  son  of  Mattaniah,  whom  Ne- 
hemiah  made  one  of  the  storekeepei-s  of  the  pro- 
visions collected  as  tithes  (Neh.  xiii.  13).  He  was 
probably  a  layman,  in  which  case  the  four-  store- 
keepers represented  the  four  chief  classes  of  the 
people — priests,  scribes,  levites,  and  laymen. 

9.  Son  of  Igdaliahu  "the  man  of  God"  (Jer. 
XXXV.  4).  The  sons  of  Hanau  had  a  chamber  in 
the  Temple.  The  Vat.  LXX.  gives  the  name  twice 
— 'luvav  viov  'Avaviov. 


PIANANEEL,  THE  TOWER  OF 
I-IAN'ANEEL,  THE  TOWER  OF  {b^jp 
?N33n  ;  "TTvpyos  'Avaf;.e-f}\ ;  turris  Ilananeel),  a 
tower  which  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii,  1,  sii.  39).  From  these  two  passages, 
pai'ticularly  from  the  formei-,  it  might  almost  be 
infen-ed  that  Hanaueel  was  but  another  name  for 
the  Tower  of  Meah  (HNSn  ="  the  hundred*')  :  at 
any  rate  they  were  close  together,  and  stood  between 
the  sheep-gate  and  the  fish-gate.  This  tower  is 
further  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxsi.  38,  where  the 
reference  appears  to  be  to  an  extensive  breach  in 
the  wall,  reaching  from  that  spot  to  the  *'  gate  of 
the  corner"  (comp.  Neh.  iii.  24,  32),  and  which 
the  prophet  is  announcing  shall  be  ' '  rebuilt  to 
.Jehovah  "  and  "  not  be  thrown  dotvn  any  move  for 
ever."  The  remahiing  passage  in  which  it  is  named 
(Zech.  xiv.  10)  also  connects  this  tower  with  the 
"corner  gate,"  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sheep-gate.  This  verse  is  rendered  by  Ewald  with 
a  ditFerent  punctuation  to  the  A,  V. — ''  fi"om  the 
gate  of  Benjamin,  on  to  the  place  of  the  first  (or  early) 
gate,  on  to  the  corner-gate  and  Tower  Hananeel,  on 
to  the  king's  wine-presses."     [JERUSALEM.] 

HANA'NI  03^0;  'A.vapi;  Hanani).  1.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Heman,  David's  Seer,  who  were 
separated  for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
head  of  the  18th  course  of  the  service  (1  Chi',  xxv. 
4,  25). 

2.  A  Seer  who  rebuked  (b.o.  941)  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  for  his  want  of  faith  in  God,  which  he  had 
showed  by  buying  off  the  hostility  of  Benhadad  I. 
king  of  Syria  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  For  this  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  Asa  (10).  He  (or  another  Hanani) 
was  the  father  of  Jehu  the  Seer,  who  testified  against 
Baasha  (1  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  Jelioshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xix.  2,  XX.  34). 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
were  connected  with  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20). 
In  Esdras  the  name  is  Ananias. 

4.  A  brother  of  Nehemiah,  who  returned  B.C. 
446  from  Jtrusalem  to  Susa  (Neh.  i.  2) ;  and  was 
afterwards  made  governor  of  Jerusalem  under  Ne- 
hemiah (vii.  2). 

5-  A  priest  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  36. 

[W.  T.  B.] 

HA.N"ANrAH(n^33n  and  -in^^jri;  'kvavla.; 

Ananias  and  Hananias.      In  N.  Test.  ''Pi.vavias ; 
Ananias). 

1.  One  of  the  14  sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  and 
chief  of  the  sixteenth  out  of  the  24  courses  or 
wards  into  which  the  288  musicians  of  the  Levites 
were  divided  by  king  David.  The  sons  of  Heman 
were  especially  employed  to  blow  the  horns  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  4,  5,  23). 

2.  One  of  the  chief  captains  of  the  army  of  king 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

3.  Father  of  Zedekiah,  one  of  the  princes  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakira  king  of  Judah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

4.  Son  of  Azur,  a  Benjamite  of  Gibeon  and  a 
false  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiali  king  of 
Judah.  In  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  595, 
Hananiah  withstood  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and 
publicly  prophesied  in  the  temple  that  within  two 
years  Jeconiah  and  all  his  fellow-captives,  with  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord's  house  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  taken  away  to  Babylon,  should  be  brought 
back  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxviii.) :  an  indication 
that  treajcherous  negotiations  were  already  secretly 
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opened  with  Pharaoh-Hophra  (who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded Psammis  on  the  Egyptian  throne"),  and 
that  strong  hopes  were  enterUiined  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  power  by  him.  The  pre- 
ceding chapter  (xxvii.  3)  shows  further  that  a 
league  was  already  in  progress  between  Judah  and 
the  neighbouring  nations  of  Edom,  Ammon,  Moab, 
Tyre  and  Zidon,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
resistance  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  combination  no 
dou,bt  with  the  projected  movements  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra.  Hananiah  con-oborated  his  prophecy  by 
taking  from  off  the  neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke 
which  he  wore  by  Divine  command  (Jer.  xxvii., 
in  tolten  of  the  subjection  of  Judaea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  the  Babylonian  empire),  and 
breaking  it,  adding,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Even  so 
will  I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  from  the  neck  of-all  nations  within  the 
space  of  two  full  years."  But  Jeremiah  was  bid 
to  go  and  tell  Hananiah  that  for  the  wooden  yokes 
which  he  had  broken  he  should  make  yokes  of  iron, 
so  firm  was  the  dominion  of  Babylon  destined  to 
be  for  seventy  years.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  added 
this  rebuke  and  prediction  of  Hananiah*s  death,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  closes  the  history  of  this  false 
prophet.  "  Hear  now,  Hananiah  ;  Jehovah  hath 
not  sent  thee ;  but  thou  makest  this  people  to  tnzst 
in  a  lie.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Behold  I 
will  cast  thee  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth :  this 
year  thou  shalt  die,  because  thou  hast  taught 
rebellion  against  Jehovah.  So  Hananiah  the  pro- 
phet died  the  same  year,  in  the  seventh  month" 
(Jer.  xxviii.).  The  above  history  of  Hananiah  is 
of  great  interest,  as  throwing  much  light  upon  the 
Jewish  pohtics  of  that  eventful  time,  divided  as 
parties  were  into  the  partizans  of  Babylon  on  one 
hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other.  It  also  exhibits 
the  machinery  of  false  prophecies,  by  which  the 
irreligious  party  sought  to  promote  their  own 
policy,  in  a  very  distinct  form.  At  the  same  time 
too  that  it  explains  in  general  the  sort  of  political 
calculation  on  which  such  false  prophecies  were 
hazarded,  it  supplies  an  important  clue  in  par- 
ticular by  which  to  judge  of  the  date  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra's  (or  A  pries')  accession  to  the  Egyptian 
throne,  and  the  commencement  of  his  ineffectual 
effort  to  restore  the  power  of  Egypt  (which  had 
been  prostrate  since  Necho's  overthrow,  Jer.  xlvi. 
2)  upon  the  niins  of  tlie  Babylonian  empire.  The 
leaning  to  Egypt,  indicated  by  Hananiah's  prophecy 
as  having  begun  in  the  fourth  of  Zedekiah,  had  in 
the  sixth  of  his  reign  issued  in  open  defection  from 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  the  guilt  of  perjury,  which 
cost  Zedekiah  his  crown  and  his  life,  as  we  learn 
from  Ez.  xvii.  12-20;  the  date  being  fixed  by  a 
comparison  of  Ez.  viii.  1  with  xx.  1.  The  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  intrigue  which  is  described  in 
Jer.  xxxvii.  was  speedily  followed  by  the  return  of 
the  Chaldaeans  and  the  destruction  of  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Jei'emiah.  This  history 
of  Hananiah  also  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
the  false  prophets  hindered  the  mission,  and  ob- 
structed the  beneficent  effects  of  the  ministry,  of  the 
true  prophets,  and  affords  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  way  in  which  they  prophesied  smooth  things, 
and  said  peace  when  there  was  no  peace  (comp. 
1  K.  xxii.  11,  24,  25). 

5.  Grandfather  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 


*  Pharaoh-Hophra  succeeded  Psammis,  b.c.  595. 
The  dates  of  the  Egyptian  reigns  from  Psammetichus 
are  fixed  by  that  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Camhyses. 
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at  the  gate  of  Benjamin  who  aiTestfi*]  Jeremiah  on 
a  charge  of  deserting  t'^the  ChaliJacans  f  Jer.  xxxvii. 
13).  • 

6.  Heail  of  a  Benjaraite  house  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

7.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Shadrach.  [SHAUI'.ACrr.] 
He  was  of  the  house  of  David,  according  to  Jewish 
ti-adition  (Dan.  i.  3,  6,  7,  11 ,  19  ;  ii.  17).  [AsA- 
SIAS.] 

8.  Son  of  Zenibbabel,  1  Chr.  iii.  19,  from  whom 
Chrlst  derived  his  descent.  He  is  the  same  fjerson 
who  is  by  .St.  Luke  called  'Iceamas,  .Joanna,  and 
who,  when  Khesa  is  discarded,  appears  there  also 
as  Zerubbabel's  son.  [GESEALOGr  of  Cheist.] 
The  identity  of  the  two  names  Hananiah  and  Joanna 
is  ajiparent  immediately  we  compare  them  in  Hebrew. 
n'Jjn  (Hananiah)  is  compounded  of  |3n  and  the 
Divine  name,  which  always  takes  the  form  H^,  or 
•in',  at  the  end  of  compounde'l  names  (as  in  Jerem- 
iah, .Shephet-iah,  Sehem-iah,  Azar-iah,  &';.).  It 
means  grafios^  dedif  Dominm^  Joanna  (jjnVy  is 
compounded  of  the  Divine  name,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  compound  names  takes  the  form  V,  or  IH* 
Cas  in  .Jeho-shua,  .Jeho-shaphat,  Jo-zadak,  ic.;,  and 
the  same  word,  pPI,  and  means  Jjomimji  rjratl/f.e 
dedit.  Examples  of  a  similar  transfK^sition  of  the 
elements  of  a  compound  name  in  sjjeakiiig  of  the 
same  in<lifndual,  are  H"!'',  .Tecon-iah,  and  J'^'in', 
Jeho-jachin,  of  the  same  king  of  .Tudah ;  Ahaz-iah 
and  .Jeho-ahaz  of  the  same  son  of  Jehoram  ;  Eli-am, 
and  Ammi-el,  of  the  father  of  Bathsheba  ;  an/l  El- 
asah  for  Asah-el,  and  Ishma-el,  for  Eli-shama,  in 
some  il.S.S.  of  Ezr,  x.  1.5  and  2  K.  xxv.  25.  This 
identification  is  of  great  importance,  as  bringing  .St. 
Luke's  genealogy  into  harmony  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  Hananiah. 

9.  The  two  names  Hananiah  and  Jehohanan  stand 
side  by  side  Ezr.  i.  2^^,  as  sons  of  Bebai,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  from  Babylon. 

10.  A  priest,  one  of  the  "  apothecaries"  or  makers 
<»f  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense  (Ex.  ixx.  22->>S, 
1  Chr.  ii.  30),  who  built  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
.Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Xehemiah  fXeh.  iii.  8). 
He  may  be  the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  ver.  Z'l  as 
havii^  repaired  another  portion.  If  so,  he  was  son 
of  .Shclenuah ;  perhaps  the  same  as  is  mentioned 
iii.  41. 

11.  Head  of  the  pr:<i=tl-  course  of  Jeremiah  in 
the  'lays  of  .Joiakim  the  hi^-h-priest,  Xeh.  iii.  12. 

12.  Ruler  of  the  palace  HTZn  ""';  at  Jeru- 
salem under  Xehemiah.  He  is  'l"-^:n  i-e'l  as  '■  a  faith- 
ful man,  and  one  who  feare.1  Co*]  abm'e  many." 
Hi-  office  seems  to  have  been  one  of  authority  and 
trii-t,  and  [^:h;'[.T  trie  same  as  that  of  Eliakim,  who 
was  '-over  the  hou^"  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
[EnAKIlLj  The  arrangements  for  guardinsj  the 
gates  of  .Jenisalem  were  entr^jst^-.]  to  him  with 
Hanani,  the  Tirshatha's  brother.  Prideaux  think- 
that  the  apffointraent  of  Hanani  arid  Hananiah  indi- 
f-ate^  that  at  this  time  Xehemiah  returned  to  Persia, 
bat  without  ~n:ii'AerA  ground.  Xehemiah  seems  to 
have  been  continuously  at  Jerusalem  for  some  time 
after  the  completion  of  the  wall  (vii.  -'i,  <>',  viii.  9, 
X.  I,-  If,t/xj,  the  term  m-'ZH  means,  as  Gesenios 
fi';pj/rs.e-,  and  as  the  ns*  of  it  in  Xeh.  ii.  8  makes 
n.4  irr.pobable,  not  the  jjaiace,  but  the  fortress  of 
th- Temple,  called  by  Jo^-phos  pdpis — ^there  is  still 
less  reason  to  imagine  Xehemiah's  alsence.  In  t}.is 
case  Hananiah  would  be  a  prl'rst,  perhaps  of  the 
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same  family  as  the  preceding.  TTie  rendering  more- 
over of  Xeh.  vii.  2,  .i  shouU  proJablylx;,  "  Ajid  I 
enjoined  Tor  gave  orders  to;  Hanani  .  .  and  Hananiah 
the  captains  of  the  fortress  ....  coii/-:crain//  .Jeru- 
salem, and  said.  Let  not  the  gate.,,"  &<;.  'I'here  is 
no  authority  for  rendciing  7V  by  "over'*  —  "  He 
gave  such  an  one  charge  f/vcr  .Jerusalem."  The 
passages  quoted  by  Cf^^enius  are  not  one  of  them  U> 
the  point. 

13.  An  Israelite,  Xeh.  x.  23  (hebr.  24;.    [ASA- 

SIAS.] 

14.  Other  Hananiahs  will  be  found  under  4sA- 
SIA.S,  the  Creek  form  of  the  name.        [A.  C.  H.] 

HANDICEAFT  (rex""),  ipycuH(^  ;  an,  arti- 
ficiiim,  Ac-ts  iviii.  3,  lii.  2.5 ;  iiev.  iviii.  22;. 
Although  the  extent  cannot  be  a.sccrtained  to  which 
those  arts  were  carried  on  whose  invention  is  as- 
cribed to  TuJal-Cain,  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
proportionate  to  the  nomadic  or  settled  habits  of 
the  antediluvian  races.  Among  nomad  races,  as 
the  Bedouin  Aral.«,  or  the  triJies  of  Xorth'Tn  and 
Central  Asia  and  of  .America,  the  wants  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  arts  which  supply  them,  are  few  ;  and 
it  is  only  among  the  dty-^iwellers  tli.-it  b*jth  of 
them  are  multiplied  and  make  progress.  This  sub- 
ject cannot,  of  coun^e,  >>e  followed  out  here:  in  the 
present  article  brief  notir;e.s  can  only  be  given  rjf  such 
handicraft  trades  as  are  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  The  preparation  oP-iron  for  use  either  in 
war,  in  agriculture,  or  for  dome-tio  purposes,  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  labour : 
and,  together  with  iron,  working  in  bra--,  or  rather 
copper  alloyed  with  tin,  bronze  (""TIJ,  Oesen.  p. 
87.5;,  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  as  prac- 
tise'l  in  ante-dilnvian  times  ^Gen.  iv,.  22).  The  use 
of  this  last  is  usually  considered  as  an  art  rrf"  higher  • 
antiquity  evea  than  that  of  iron  (H'stiA,  Works 
ff  Daijs,  1.50;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  E(i.  ii.  p.  1-52, 
abridg.;,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  metal, 
whether  iron  or  bronze,  must  have  been  largely 
used,  either  in  material  or  in  tv^ls,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ark  (Cen.  vi.  14,  16j.  Whether 
the  w^pons'  for  war  or  chase  used  by  the  early 
warriors  of  Syria  an]  Assyria,  or  the  arrow-heals 
of  the  ardier  Lshmael  were  of  bronze  or  iron  cannot 
be  a-scertaine*] ;  bi.t  we  know  tlmt  iron  was  used 
for  warlike  purposes  by  the  Assyrians  (Layard, 
Kin.  4'  f'C'j-  p.  194),  and  on  tRe  other  Iiand  tliat 
ttone-tipi^r-l  arrows,  as  was  the  ca.se  als/j  in  Mexico, 
were  ased  in  the  earlier  times  by  the  Egyptians  as 
well  as  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  and  that  stone  or 
flint  knives  continues]  tn  1/:  n.se*l  by  th*-Tn,  and  by 
the  inhabitant-  of  the  'i'~^rt,  and  also  by  the  Jews, 
for  religions  purposes  after  the  intrwl'jf-tion  of  iron 
into  general  use  '  Wilkinson,  Anc.  E'j.  i.  S5  ;,  3.54, 
ii.  163;  Prescott,  iUjvy,,  i.  118:  Ex.  iv.  2.5; 
Jc-sh.  V.  2;  1st  Eg;.-(,t.  rfy,m,  Bnt.  Mas.  case  .36, 
37^.  In  til-  construc-tion  of  the  Tabernacle,  c*-]"- 
j*r,  bit  no  iron,  appears  to  have  been  used,  tliough 
the  use  of  iron  was  at  the  same  period  well  known 
to  tfiC  Jews,  both  fiom  their  own  ^ise  of  it  and 
fi-om  their  Egjptian  edu'sition,  whil-t  the  Canaan- 
ite  inliabitints  of  Palestine  and  Syria  were  in  full 
possession  of  its  use  V/th  for  warlike  and  domestic 
purpr^es  (Ei.  ii.  25,  ixv.  .':;,  iivii.  19  ;  Xnm. 
iiiv.  16;  Dent.  iii.  II,  iv.  20,  viii.  9;  Josh.  viii. 
■jl.ivii.  16,  18,.  AiluT  the  e^t-iMr-hrnent  of  the 
Jews  in  Canaan,  the  occupation  of  a  smith  (""^l^l 
became  rec^:.««*l  as  a  distir.ct  eroplovment  '  1 
Sam.  xiii.    19;.     The  designer  of  a  higher  order 
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appeal's  to  liave  been  called  specially  2C|*n  (Geseii. 
p.  531;  Ex.  XXXV.  30,  lio ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  15; 
S;ialsclmtz,  Arch,  Ilcbr.  c,  U  §16).  The  smith's 
woilc  and  its  results  are  often  mentioned  in  t-crip- 
ture  (J  Sam.  xii.  31  ;  1  K. 
vi.7;  2Chr.  xxvi.  14;  Is. 
xliv.  1-,  liv.  16).  Among 
the  captives  taken  to  Ba- 
bylon by  Nebuchadnezzar 
were  1000  "craftsmen" 
and  smiths,  who  were  pro- 
bably of  the  superior  kind 
(2K.xxiv.l6;  Jer.xxix.2), 

The  worker  in  gold  and 
silver  (5)11  V*  apyvpoK6- 
TTos ;  X'^^^^'^'h^j  itnjcnta- 
rius,  aurifex)  must  have 
found  employment  both 
among  the  Hebrews  and 
the  neighbouring  nations 
in  very  early  times,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  ornaments 
sent  by  Abraham  to  Ke- 
bekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  2*2,  53, 
XXXV.  4,xxxviii.  18;  Dent, 
yii.  25).  But,  whatever 
skill  the  Hebrews  possessed, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
must  have  learned  much 
from  Egypt  and  its  "  iron- 
furnaces,"  both  in  metd- 
work  and  in  the  arts  of 
setting  and  polishing  pre- 
cious stones ;  arts  which 
were  turned  to  account  both 
in  the  construction  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  making 
of  the  priests'  ornaments, 
3,nd  also  in  the  casting  of 
the  golden  calf  as  well  as 
its  destruction  by  Moses, 
probably,  as  suggested  by 
GogLiet,  by  a  method  which 
he*  had  leai'nt  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  xli.  42  ;  Ex.  iii.  22, 
xii.  35,  xxxi.  4,  5,  xxxii.  2, 
4,  20,  24,  xxxvii.  17,  24, 
xxxviii.  4,  8,  24,  25,  xxxix. 
6,39;  Neh.iii.8  ;  Is.  xliv. 
12).  Various  processes  of 
the  goldsmiths*  work  (No, 
1)  are  illustrated  by  Egyp- 
tian monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Eg.  ii,  136, 152, 
162). 

After  the  conquest  fre- 
quent notices  are  found  both 
of  moulded  and  wrought 
mettil,  including  soldering, 
which  last  had  long  been 
known  in  Egypt ;  but  the 
Phoenicians  appear  to  have 
possessed  greater  skill  than 
the  Jews  in  these  arts,  at 
least  in  Solomon's  time 
(Judg.  viii.  24,  27,  xvii.  . 
4;  1  K.  vii.  13,  45,  46  ;  * 
Is.  xli.  7;  Wisd.  xv.  4;  Ecclus,  xxxviii.  28;  Bar. 
vi.  50,  55,  57;  Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  162).  [Zare- 
PHATH.]  Even  in  the  desert,  mention  is  made  of 
beating  gold  into  plates,  cutting  it  into  wire,  and 
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also  of  Bettiiio;  precious  stories  in  gold  (Ex.  xxxix. 
a,  6,  &c. ;  Beclnnaiin,  Ilist.  uf  Ino.  ii.  414; 
Geseii.  p.  1229). 

Amont'  the  touls  of  the  smith  are  raentioiied — ■ 


tongs  (D)np7t3,  \o;8!s,  forceps,  Gesen.  p.  761  ; 
Is.  vi.  6), hammer  (t^'tSS,  <r((ivpd,  malleus,  Gesen. 
p.   1101),  anvil  (pV^,  Gesen.  p.  1118),  bellows 
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(n3?p,  ipvff7)Tiip,  sufflatarium,  Gesen.  p.  896  ;  Is. 
xli.  7;  Jer.  vi.  29;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28 ;  Wilkin- 
son, ii.  316). 


Egyptian  Blowpipe,  and  small  fireplace  witli  checks  to  continc  and 
rcilect  the  lietkt,    (Wilkinson.) 

Ill  N.T.  Alexander  "the  coppersmith"  (6  xoA- 
tfeiJs)  of  Ephesus  is  mentioned,  where  also  w;is 
axiTied  on  that  trade  in  *' silver  shrines "  {yaol 
apyvpoi),  which  was  represented  hy  Demetrius  the 
silvel'smith  (SipyvpoKSiros)  as  heing  in  danger  from 
the  spread  of  Christianity  (Acts  xix.  24,  28  ;  2 
Tim.  iv.  14). 

"2.  The  work  of  the  carpenter  (D'SJ?  &~jn, 
riKTcoVj  artifex  lignarias)  is  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (e.  g.  Gen.  vi.  14 ;  Ex.  xxxvii. ;  Is. 
xliv.  13).     In  the  palace  built  by  David  for  him- 


TooIb  or  nn  Kgyptiun  Cariientcr.     tWilklnsdn.). 
Flf5S,  1,  2,  S,  4.  CliiBcls  and  drills.  Fig.  ft.  Horn  ul' nil. 

0.  Port  or  drill.  H,.  M„|u.t. 

<!.  Nut  of  Wood  belonging  to  drill  11.  Itimliel  of  ni.iK. 

7,  8.  Suns.  Ijj,  Basket  whii  li  held  tlicin. 
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self  the  workmen  employed  were  chiefly  Phoeni- 
cians sent  by  Hiram  (2  Sam.  v.  11;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
1),  as  moyt  probably  were  those,  or  at  least  the 
principal  of  those  who  were  employed  by  Solomon 
in  his  works  (1  K.  v.  6).  But  in  the  repaire  of 
the  Temple,  executed  under  Joash  king  of  Judah, 
and  also  in  the  rebuilding  under  Zerubbabel,  no 
mention  is  made  of  foreign  workmen,  though  in 
the  latter. case  the  timber  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  by  Zidonians  (2  K. 
xii.  11;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  12;  Ezra  iii.  7).  That  the 
Jewish  cai-peiiters  must  have  been  able  to  caiTe 
with  some  skill  is  evident  from  Is.  xli.  7,  xliv.  13, 
in  which  last  passage  some  of  the  implements  used 
in  the  trade  aie  mentioned: — the  rule  (^^B',  /tte- 
Tpov,  norma,  possibly  a  chalk  pencil,  Gesen.  p. 
1337),  measuring-line  (1p,  Gesen.  p.  1201),  compass 
(njinp,  Trapa-ypa^U,  circinus,  Gesen.  p.  450), 
plane,  or  smoothing  instrument  (nVIVpD,  KtiAAo, 
runcina,  Gesen.  pp.  1228,  1338),  a.xe  OpJI,  Gesen. 
p.  302,  or  D'Tlip,  Gesen.  p.  1236,  k^ivi,' seouris). 

The'  process  of  the  work,  and  the  tools  used  by 
Egyptian  carpenters,  and  also  coopei-s  and  wheel- 
wrights, are  displayed  in  Egyptian  monuments  and 
relics ; "  the  former,  including  dovetailing,  veneer- 
ing, drilling,  glueing,  varnishing,  and  inlaying, 
may  be  seen  in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  111-119. 
Of  the  latter  many  specimens,  including  saws, 
hatchets,  knives,  awls,  nails, ,  a 
hone,  and  a  drill,  also  turned 
objects  in  bone,  exist  in  the 
British  Museum,  1st  Egyp. 
Koom,  case  4,2-43,  Nos.  6046- 
6188.  See  also  Wilkinson,  ii. 
p.  113,  fig.  395. 

In  N.T.  the  occupation  of  a 
carpenter  (rfKTuv)  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Joseph  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  himself  by 
way  of  reproach  (Mark  vi.  3  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  and  Just.  Maj-t. 
dial.  Tnjph.  c.  88). 

3.  The  masons  (Dnij,  wall- 
builders,  Gesen.  p.  269)  employed 
by  David  and  Solomon,  at  least 
the  chief  of  them,  were  Phoeni- 
cians, as  is  implied  also  in  the 
word  Dv33,  men  of  Gebal,  Jf- 
bail,  Byblus  (Gesen.  p.  258;  1 
K.  v.  18;  Ez.  xxvii.  9;  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  179).  Among 
their  implements  are  mentioned 
the  saw  (mJD,  wpimv),  the 
plumb-line  CiJiK,  Gesen.  p.  125), 
the  measuring-reed  (HOp,  xd- 
Kufios,  calamus,  Gesen.  p.  1221). 
Some  of  these,  and  also  the  chisel 
and  mallet,  are  represented  on 
Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Eg.  ii.  313,  314),  or 
preserved  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (1st 
Egyp.  Koom,  No.  6114,  6038). 
The  large  stones  used  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple  are  said  by  Jose- 
phus  to  have  been  fitted  together 
exactly  without  cither  mortar  or 
cramps,  but  the  foundation  stones 
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to  hare  been  fastened  with  lead  (Joseph,  Ant,  viii. 
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§'J,  XV.  11,  §3).     For  oi'dinaiy  building,  moi- 
tiir,  TB*  (Gesen.  p.  1328)  was  used;   sometimes, 

perhaps,  bitumen,  as  was  the  case  at  Babylon  (Gen. 
xi.  3).  The  lime,  clay,  and  straw  of  which  mortar 
is  generally  composed  in  the  East,  requires  to  be  very 
carefully  mixed  and  united  so  as  to  resist  wet  (Lane, 
jVod.  Eg.  i.  27  ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  206).  The  wall 
"  daubed  with  untempered  mortar"  of  IJzekiel  (xiii. 


10)  was  perhaps  a  sort  of  cob-wall  of  mud  or  clay 
without  lime  (/BR,  Gesen.  p.  1516),  which  would 
give  way  under  heavy  rain.  The  use  of  white- 
wash on  tombs  is  remarked  by  our  Lord  (Matt. 
xxiii.  27.  See  also  Mishn.  Maaser  Slieni,  v,  1). 
Houses  infected  with  leprosy  were  required  by  the 
Law  to  be  re-plastered  (Lev.  xiv.  40-45). 

4,  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the  cai-penter  is  that  of 
ship  and  boat-building,  which  must  have  been  exer- 
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cised  to'  some  extent  for  the  fishing-vessels  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret  (Matt.  viii.  2'A,  ix.  1  ;  John 
xxi.  3,  8).  Solomon  built,  at  Kzion-f!eber,  ships 
for  his  foreign  trade,  which  were  manned  by  Phoe- 
nician ci-ews,  an  experiment  which  Jehoshaphat  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  renew  (1  K.  ix.  26,  27,  xxii. 
48;  2  Chr.  xx.  36,  37). 


CnrpenterB.    (Wilkintton.) 
T  drills  a  hole  in  thi;  Hunt  of  u  clmir,  fl.     M,  I.'kh  olcliiiir.    «  w,  ndziu.    r.  n  Bquare.    w,  man 
'  y\an\n>j,  or  puiiiil)in{;  llie  leg  of  a  eliiiir. 


Part  1 . 


MafloIiB.     (WilkinsonO 
Part  i,  levelling,  and  Part  i  squaring  a  stone. 


5.  The  perfumes  used  in  the  religious  sei-vices, 
and  in  later  times  in  the  funeral  rites  of  monarchs, 
imply  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  art  of  the 
"  apothecaries  "  (DTlpI,  ixvpii^oX,  pigmentarii), 
who  appear  to  have  formed  a  guild  or  association 
(Ex.  XXX.  25,  35;  Neh.  iii.  8;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14; 
Eccles.  vii.  1,  x.  1 ;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  8). 

6.  The  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  both  wool 
and  linen  were  carried  on  iii  early  times,  as  they 
are  still  usually  among  the  Bedouins,  by  women. 
The  wometi  spun  and  wove  go^it's  hair  and  flax  for 
the  Tabernacle,  as  in  later  times  their  skill  was 
employed  in  like  manner  for  idolatrous  purposes. 
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One  of  the  excellences  attributed  to  the  good  house' 
wife  is  her  skill  and  industry  in  these  arts  (Ex. 
XXXV.  25,  26;  Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11  ;  2 
K.  xxiii.  7;  Ez.  xvi.  Hi  ;  Prov,  xxxi.  13,  24; 
Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Ikil.  i.  65;  comp.  Horn.  It. 
i.  123  ;  Od.  i.  356,  ii.  104).  The  loom,  with  its 
beam  (I'lJD,  /i-ea-ivTiov,  liciatorium,  1  Sam.  xvii. 
^  7;  Gesen.  p.  883),  pin, 

(Tr)\  irdirffaKos,  cla- 
vus,  judg.  xvi.  14  ;  Ge- 
sen, p.  643),  and  shuttle 
(jnX,  Spofuiis,  Job 
vii.  6  ;  Gesen.  p.  146) 
was,  perhaps,  intro- 
duced later,  but  as  early 
as  David's  time  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  7),  and  worked  by 
men,  as  was  the  case  in 
Egypt,  contiary  to  the 
practice  of  other  na- 
tions. This  trade  also 
appears  to  have  been 
piactised  hereditarily  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21  ;  Herod,  ii. 
35;  Soph.  Oed.  Col. 
.339). 

Together  with  weav- 
ing we  read  also  of 
embroidery,  in  which 
gold  and  silver  threads 
were  interwoven  with 
the  body  of  .the  stuff, 
sometimes  iif  figure  pat- 
tei'ns,  or  with  precious 
stones  set  in  the  needle- 
work (Ex.  xxvi.  1, 
xxviii.  4,  xxxix.  6-13). 
7.  Besides  these  arts, 
those  of  dyeing  and  of 
dressing  cloth  were  prac- 
tised in  Palestine,  and 
those  also  of  tanning  and 
diessing  leather  (Josh, 
ii.  15-18;  2  K.  i.  8; 
Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Acts  ix. 
43 ;  Mishn.  Megill.  iii. 
2).  Shoemakers,  barbers, 
and  tailors  are  mention- 
ed in  the  Mishna  (P«- 
sach.  iv.  6)  :  the  barber 

(3?3,  Kovpeiis,  Gesen. 
p.  283),  or  his  occupa- 
tion, by  Ezekiel  (v.  1 ; 
Lev.  xiv.  8  ;  Num.  vi. 
5  ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi. 
ll,§5;iJ./.i.27,§5; 
Mishn.-  Shabb.    i.    2), 
and  the  tailor  (i.  3),  plasterers,  glaziers,  and  glass 
vessels,  painters,   and   goldworkere  ai-e   mentioned 
in  Mishn.  {Chel.  viii.  9,  xxix.  3,  4,  xxx.  1). 

Tent-makers  {(rKTivoTroioi)  are  noticed  in  the 
Acts  (xviii.  3),  and  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 
the  trade  of  the  potter's. 

8.  Balcers  (D''Di<,  Gesen.  p.  136)  are  noticed  in 
Scripture  as  canying  on  their  trade  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
21;  Hos.  vii.  4;  Mishn.  Chel.  xv.  2);  and  the 
well-known  valley  Tyropoeon  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  occujHtion  of  the  cheese-makers,  its 
inhabitants  (Joseph.  B.  ./.  v.  4,  1).  Butchers, 
not  Jewish,  arc  spoken  of  1  Cor.  x.  25. 
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,  Trade  in  all  ite  brandies  was  nmoh  developed 
after  tlie  Capti\ity ;  and  for  a  ikther  to  teach  his 
son  a  trade  was  reckoned  not  only  honourable  but 
indispensable  (Mishn.  Pirhe  Ab.  ii.  2  ; 
Kiddiish.  iv.  14).  Some  trades,  how- 
ever, weic  regarded  as  less  honourable 
(Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch.  §84). 

Some,  if  not  all  trades,  had  speciid 
locahtiesj  as  was  the  case  formerly  in 
European,  and  is  now  in  Eastern  cities 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  21;  1  Cor.  x.  25;  Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  V.  4,  §1,  and  8,  §1 ; 
Mishn.  Becor.  v.  1  ;  Russell,  Aleppo, 
i.  20;  Chardin,  Voyages,  vii.  274,  394  ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  145). 

One  feature,  distinguishing  Jewish 
from  other  workmen,  deserves  peculiar 
notice,  viz.  that  they  were  not  slaves, 
nor  were  their  trades  necessarily  heie- 
ditary,  as  was  and  is  so  often  the  ciue 
among  other,  especially  heathen  nations 
(Jahn,  Bibl.  Antiq.  c.  v.  §81-84; 
Saalschiitz,  IJebr.  Arch.  c.  14  • 
Winer,  .s.  v.  Handwerke).  [Mi'SICai, 
Instruments  ;  Potter\^  ;  Glass  ; 
Leather.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

HANDKERCHIEF,  NAPKIN,  APRON. 

The  two  foi-mer  of  these  terms,  as  used  in  the  A.  V. 
=  ffovSdpLov,  the  latter  =  CifiiKivOLov :  they  are 
classed  together,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  objects 
of  a  very  similar  character.  Both  words  are  of 
Latin  origin  :  (rovStt.pioy=sudariumfrom  sudo,  "to 
sweat ;"  the  Lutheran  translation  pj-eseiTes  the  re- 
ference to  its  etymology  in  its  rendering,  sohweiss- 
tuch ;  cifiLKivdiov  =  semicinctium,  i.  e.  "  a  half 
girdle."  Neither  is  much  used  by  classical  writers  ; 
the  sudarium  is  referi'ed  to  as  used  for  wiping  the 
face  (candido  frontem  sudario  tergeret,  Quintil. 
vi.  3),  or  hands  (sudario  manus  tergens,  quod  in 
collo  hahebat,  Petron.  infragm.  Trugur.  cap.  67)  ; 
and  also  as  worn  over  the  face  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment  (Sueton.  in  Neron.  cap.  48) ;  the  word 
was  introduced  by  the  Eoraans  into  Palestine, 
where  it  was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  in  the  fonn 
X"n*D  as  =  nnSpD,  in  Ruth  iii.  15.  The 
sudarium  is  noticed  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  wrapper  to 
fold  up  money  (Luke  xix.  20) — a3  a  cloth  bound 
about  the  head  of  a  coi-pse  (John  xi.  44,  xx.  7), 
being  probably  brought  from  the  crown  of  the  hea!d 
under  the  chin — and  lastly  as  an  article  of  dress 
that  could  he  easily  removed  (Acts  xix.  12),  pro- 
bably a  handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  like  the 
keffieh  of  the  Bedouins.  The  semicinctium  is  ngticed 
by  Martial  xiv.  epigr.  153,  and  by  Petron.  in 
Satyr,  cap.  94.  The  distinction  between  the 
cinctus  and  the  semicinctium  consisted  in  its  width 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  33) :  with  regai-d  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  (TifiiKlpOioy,  the  only  inference  from 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  (Acts  xix.  12)  is 
that  it  was  easily  removed  from  the  person,  and 
probably  was  worn  next  to  the  sl(in.  According  to 
Suidas  the  distinction  between  the  sudarium  and 
the  semicinctium  was  veiy  small,  for  he  explains 
the  latter  by  the  foi-mer,  (TifxiKivQiov'  (paKi6Kiou  i) 
ffovBdpiovy  the  (paKiSKiov  being  a  species  of  head- 
dress: Hesychius  likewise  explains  tn^iKivBiov  by 
<paKi6\iov.  According  to  the  scholiast  {in  Cod. 
Steph.'),  as  quoted  by  Schleusner  (Lex.  s.  v. 
(TovZdpiov),  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms 
is  that  the  sudarium  was  worn  on  the  head,  and 
the  semicinctium   used  as   a   handkerchief.      The 
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diflevenoe  was  probably  not  in  the  shape,  but  in  the 
use  of  the  article  ;  we  may  conceive  them  to  have 
been  bands  of  linen  of  greater  or  less  size,  which 


An  Egyptiiin  loom.     (Wilkinson.) 
ft  is  a  shuttle,  not  thrown,  but  put  in  with  the  hand.     It  hod  a  hooh  at  each  end. 

niii^dit  be  adapted  to  many  purposes,  li];e  the  article 
now  called  lungi  among  the  Arabs,  which  is  npphe-J 
sometimes  as  a  girdle,  at  other  times  as  a  turban 
(Wellsted,  TrmeU,  i.  321).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'NBS  (D3n  ;  Hanes),  a  place  in  Egypt 
only  mentioned  in  Is.  xsx.  4 :  "  For  his  princes 
were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers  came  to  Hanes." 
The  LXX.  has"OTf  etcrii/  ^v  Tafet  apxriyol  ^•)'7e- 
A.OI  irovijpoif  evidently  following  an  entirely  different 
reading.  Hanes  has  been  supposed  by  Vitringai 
Michaehs,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Gesenius,  to  be  the 
same  as  Heracleopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis, 

Copt.  eg,nec,  £,nec,  £jitKc.    tw^ 

identification  depends  wholly  upon  the  similarity 
of  the  two  names :  a  consideration  of  the  sense  of 
the  pa.ssage  in  which  Hanes  occurs  shows  its  great 
improbability.  The  prophecy  is  a  reproof  of  the 
Jews  for  trusting  in  Egypt ;  and  according  to  the 
Masoretic  text,  mention  is  made  of  an  embassy, 
perhaps  from  Hoshea,  or  else  from  Ahaz,  or  possibly 
Hezekiah,  to  a  Pharaoh.  As  the  king  whose  assist- 
ance is  aslied  is  called  Pharaoh,  he  is  probably  not 
an  Ethiopian  of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  for  the  kings  of 
that  line  are  mentioned  by  name — So,  'J'irhakah — 
but  a  sovereign  of  the  xxiiird  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Mauetho,  was  of  Tanite  kings.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  last  king  of.  the  latter  dynasty, 
Manetho's  Zet,  is  the  Sethos  of  Herodotus,  the  king 
in  whose  time  Sennacherib's  army  perished,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  mentioned  under  the  title 
of  Pharaoh  by  Rabs' akeh  (Is.  xxxvi.  6  ;  2  K.  xviii. 
21),  though  it  is  just  possible  that  Tirhakah  may 
have  been  intended.  If  the  reference  be  to  an  'em- 
bassy to  Zet,  Zoan  was  probably  his  capital,  and  in 
any  case  then  the  most  important  city  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Lower  Egypt.  Hanes  was  most  probably  in 
its  neighbourhood  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  Chald.  Paraphr.  is  right  in  identifying  it  with 
DnjBnn,  or  OllJann,  once  written,  if  the 
Kethibh  be  correct,  in  the  form  DiStin,  Daphnae, 
a  fortified  town  on  the  eastern  frontier.  [Tah- 
PANHES.]  Gesenius  remarks,  as  a  kind  of  apology 
for  the  identification  of  Hanes  with  Heracleopolis 
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Magna,  tMat  the  latter  was  formerlj  a  royal  city.  It 
is  true  that  in  Manetho's  list  the  ixth  and  xth  dy- 
nasties are  said  to  have  been  of  Heracleopohte  kings ; 
but  it  has  been  lately  suggested,  on  strong  grounds, 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  that  this  is  a  mistake 
in  the  case  of  the  ixth  dynasty  for  Hermonthites 
{Herod,  ed.  Rawlinson,  vol.  ii.  p._348).  If  this 
supposition  be  correct  as  to  the  ixth  dynasty,  it 
niust  also  be  so  as  to  the  xth ;  but  the  circumstance 
whether  Heracleopolis  was  a  royal  city  or  not,  a 
thousand  years  before  Isaiah's  time,  is  obviously  of 
no  consequence  here.  [R.  S.  P.] 

HANGING  ;  HANGINGS.  These  tei-ms 
represent  both  different  words  in  the  original,  and 
different  articles  in  the  furniture  of  the  Temple. 
(1.)  The  "hanging"  C^DD  ;  iiriffTraarpov  ;  tento- 
rium) was  a  curtain  or  "  covering"  (as  the  word 
radically  means)  to  close  an  entrance;  .one  was 
placed  before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi. 
36,  37,  xxxix.  38) ;  it  was  made  of  variegated  stuff 
wrought  with  needlework,  and  was  hung  on  five 
pillars  of  acacia  wood :  another  was  placed  before 
the  entrance  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxviii. 
18  ;  Num.  iv.  26)  ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
vail  that  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  full 
expression  "vail  of  the  covering"  (Ex.  xxxv.  12, 
xxxix.  34,  xl.  21;  Num.  iv.  5).  [Curtains,  2.] 
(2.)  The  "  hangings "  D*JJ7p ;  iffjia ;  tentoria) 
were  used  for  covering  the  walls  of  the  court  of  the 
Tabernacle,  just  as  tapestry  was  in  modern  times  (Ex. 
xxvii.  9,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  9  ;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26),. 
The  rendering  in  the  LXX.  implies  that  they  were 
made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  sails  of  a  ship, 
i.  e.  (as  explained  by  Rashi)  *'  meshy,  not  woven;" 
this  opinion  is,  however,  incorrect,  as  the  material 
of  which  they  were  constructed  was  "  fine  twined 
linen."  The  hangings  were  carried  only  five  cubits 
high,  or  half  the  height  of  the  walls  of  the  court 
(lix.  xxvii.  18;  comp.  xxvi.  16).    ['f  abernaole.] 

In  2  K.  xxiii,  7,  the  term  bottling  D*n3,  strictly 
"houses,"  A.  V.  "hangings,"  is  probably  intended  to 
describe  tents  used  as  portable  sanctuaries.  [W.  L.B.] 

HAN'IBL  (^X'Sn,  i.e.  Channiel  ;  'Avi-fiK; 
HanieV),  one  of  the  sons  of  UUa,  a  chief  prince, 
and  a  choice  hero  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  39). 

HAN'NAH  (run,  grace,  or  prayer ;  'Awo ; 
Annci),  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  and  mother  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  ii.)  ;  a  prophetess  of  con.siderable 
repute,  though  her  claim  to  that  title  is  based  upon 
one  production  only,  viz.,  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  birth  of  her  son.  This  hymn  is  in  the 
highest  order  of  prophetic  poetry ;  its  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10 
with  Luke  i.  46-55 ;  see  also  Ps.  cxiii.)  has  been 
noticed  by  the  commentators;  and  it  is  specially 
remarkable  as  containing  the  first  designation  of 
the  Messiah  under  that  name.  In  the  Targum  it  has 
been  subjected  to  a  process  of  magniloquent  dilution, 
for  which  it  would  be  difficalt  to'  find  a  parallel 
even 'in  the  pompous  vagaries  of  that  paraphrase 
(Eichhom,  Einl.  ii.  p.  68).   [Samuel.]    [T.  E.  B.] 

HAN'NATHON  (fnjn  ;  "A^<ifl,  Alex.  "E^- 
voStlJfl;  lianuthon),  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebulun,  a 
point  apparently  on  the  northern  boundary  (Josh, 
xix.  14).     It  has  not  yet  been  identified.         '[G.] 

HAN'NIBL  ("jS^an  ;  'Ai/HJA ;  Hanniel),  son 
ofEphod;  as  prince  {Nasi)  of  Manassch,  he  a.ssisted 
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in  the  division  of  the  Piomised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv. 
23).     The  name  is  the  same  as  Haniel. 

HA'NOCH  C!]:]!  ;  "Evdx  ;  Henoch).  1.  The 
third  in  order  of  the' children  of  Midian,  and  there- 
fore descended  from  Abiaham  by  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  4).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  i.  33,  the 
name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Henoch. 

2.  C^jUn  ;  "E,v^x  i  Henoch),  eldest  son  of  Reu-, 
ben  (Gen.  xlvi.  9  ;    Ex.  vi.  14 ;    Num.  xxvi.  5 ; 
I  Chr.  V.  3),  and  founder  of  the  flimily  of 

HA'NOCHITES,  THE  (Oinn  ;  S'niJLOs  roi 
"Zviix  i  familia  Hemichitarum),  Num.  xxvi.  5. 

HA'NUN  (t-Un  ;  'Avv^v ;  Hanon).  1.  Son 
of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  1,  2 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2),  king 
of  Ammon,  about  B.C.  1037,  who  dishonoured  the 
ambassadors  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  4),  and  involved 
the  Ammonites  in  a  disastrous  war  (2  Sam.  xii. 
31 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  6).  [W.  T.  B.] 

2.  A  man  who,  with  the  people  of  Zanoah,  re- 
paired the  ravine-gate  in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neb.  iii.  13). 

3.  A  man  specified  as  "  the  6th  son  of  Zalaph," 
who  also  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall,  appa- 
rently on  the  east  side  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

HAPHEA'IM(DnBn,  i.e.Chapharaim ;  -tiyly, 
Alex.  'A(p€paeifi  ;  Hapharavn),  a  city  of  Issachar, 
mentioned  next  to  Shunem  (Josh.  xix.  19).  The 
name  possibly  signifies  "  two  pits."  In  the  Orto- 
masticon  ("  Aphraim  ")  it  is  spoken  as  still  known 
under  the  name  of  Afiarea  (Eus.  'A(f>paifi),  and  as 
standing  six  miles  north  of  Legio.  About  that  dis- 
tance north-east  of  Zejjun,  and  two  miles  west  of 
Solam  (the  ancient  Shunem),  stands  the  village  of 

el~Afuleh  (^outJ?)>  which  may  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  Chapharaim,  the  guttural  Ain  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  Cheth.  [G.] 

HA'KA  (Nin  ;  Ard),  which  appears  only  in 
1  Chr.  V.  26,  and  even  there  is  omitted  by  the  LXX., 
is  either  a  place  utterly  unknown,  or  it  must  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  Haran  or  Charran  (pPI), 
the  Mesopotamian  city  to  which  Abiuham  came 
from  [Jr.  The  names  in  Chronicles  often  vary  from 
those  elsewhere  used  in  Scripture,  being  later  forms ; 
and  Hara  would  nearly  con-espond  to  Currhac, 
which  we  know  from  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  have 
been  the  appellation  jDy  which  Haran  was  known  to  the 
Greeks.  We  may  assume  then  the  author  of  Chro- 
nicles to  mean,  that  a  portion  of  the  Israehtes  carried 
off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser  were  settled  in  Har- 
ran  on  the  Belik,  while  the  greater  number  were 
conveyed  to  the  Chabour.  (Compai'e  1  Chr.  v.  26 
with  2  K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11,  and  xix.  12;.  and  see 
articles  on  Charkan  and  Habor.)  [G.  E.] 

I-IAE'ADAH  (mnnn,  with  the  article;  Xopa- 
8e£8 ;  Arada),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites,  Num. 
xxxiii.  24,  25;  its  position  is  uncertain.     [H.  H.] 

HA'EAN.  1.  (inn;  'A^liiv;  Jos.  'Apivi]s; 
Aran) .  The  third  son  of  Terah ,  and  therefore  youngest 
brotjier  of  Abram  (Gen.  xi.  26).  Three  children 
aie  ascribed  to  him — Lot  (27,  31),  and  two  daugh- 
ters, viz.  Milcah,  who  manied  her  uncle  Nahor  (29), 
and  Lscah  (29),  of  whom  we  merely  possess  her 
name,  thgugh  by  some  {e.  g.  Josephus)  she  is  held 
to  be  identical  with  Sarah.  Haran  was  bom  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  and  he  died  there  while  his  father 
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waa  still  living  (28).  His  sepulchre  was  still  shown 
there  when  Josephus  wrote  his  history  (Ant.  i.  B,  §5). 
The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Haran  was 
burnt  in  the  furnace  of  Nimrocl  for  his  wavering 
conduct  during  the  fiery  trial  of  Abraham.  (See 
the  Targum  Ps.  Jonatlian ;  Jerome's  Quat^st.  in 
Genssim,  and  the  notes  thereto  in  the  edit,  of 
Migne.)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  originated 
in  a  translation  of  the  word  Ur,  which  in  Hebrew 
signifies  "  fire.'*  It  will  be  observed  that  although 
this  name  and  that  of  the  country  appear  the  same 
in  the  A.  V.,  there  is  in  the  original  a  certain  dif- 
ference between  tliem  ;  the  latter  commencing  with 
tlie  harsh  guttural  Cheth. 

2.  (Aai/,  Alex.  'Apav;  Aran).  A  Gershonite 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  one  of  the  family  of 
Shimei  (1  Chr.  .\.\iii.  9).  [U.] 

HA'EAN  (pn  ;  ».  e.  Charan  ;  "Apa/j,  Alex, 
'Ap^dv ;  IJaran),  a  son  of  the  great  Caleb  by  his 
concubine  pjphah  (1  Chr.  ii.  4G).  He  himself  had 
a  son  named  Gazez. 

HA'EAN  (pn  ;  Xapfidv  ;  Strab.,  Ptol.  Kop. 
pai ;  Haran),  is  the  name  of  the  place  whither 
Abraham  migi'ated  with  his  family  from  Ur  of 
the  Ohaldees,  and  where  the  descendants  of  his 
brother  Nahor  established  themselves.  Haran  is 
therefore  called  "  the  city  of  Nahor"  (comp. 
Gen.  xxiv.  10,  with  xxvii.  43).  It  is  said  to  be 
in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  10),  or  more  defi- 
nitely, in  Padan-Aram  (xxv.  20),  which  is  the 
*'  cultivated  district  at  the  foot  of  the  liills"  (Stan- 
ley's S.  4"  P.J  129  n&ta),  a  name  well  applying  to 
the  beautiful  stretch  of  country  which  lies  below 
Mount  Masius  between  the  Kliabour  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. [Padan-Aram.]  Here,  about  midway 
in  this  district,  is  a  town  still  called  Harran, 
which  really  seems  never  to  have  changed  its  ap- 
pellation, and  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  is  the 
Haran  or  Charran  of  Scripture  (Bochart's  Phaleg, 
i.  14 ;  Ewald's  Geschichte,  i.  384).  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  people  of  Harran  retained  to  a 
late  time  the  Chaldaean  language  and  the  worship 
of  Chaldaean  deities  (Asseman.  Bibl.  Or.  i.  327.; 
Chwolsohn's  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus,  ii.  39). 
Harran  lies  upon  the  Belilk  (ancient  Bilichus),  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  falls  into  it 
nearly  in  long.  39°.  It  was  famous  among  the 
Romans  for  being  near  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  (Plin.  //.  N.  v.  24).  About  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  it  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Edessa  (Mos.  Chor.  ii.  32),  which  was 
ruled  by  Agbarus.  Afterwards  it  passed  with  that 
kingdom-  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
appears  as  a  Roman  city  in  the  wai's  of  Caracalla 
(Mos.  Chor.  ii.  72)  and  Julian  (Jo.  Malal.  p. 
329).  It  is  now  a  small  village  inhabited  by  a  few 
families  of  Arabs. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Test,  the  name  follows 
the  Greek  form,  and  is  given  as  Charran  (Acts 
vii.  2,  4).  [G.  R.] 

HA'EAEITE,  THE  (pnnn,  perhaps  =  "  the 
mountaineer,"  Ges.  Thes.  392  ;  de  Arari,  or  Orori, 
Ararites) :  the  designation  of  three  men  connected 
with  David's  guard. 

1.  {i  ' Kpovxcuos)  "Agee,  a  Hararite"  (there 
is  no  article  here  in  the  Hebrew),  father  of  Sham 
mah,  the  thii'd  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  heroes 
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*  The  same  reading  is  found  in  Josephus  {Ant.  vi. 
1 2,  -1).    This  is  one  of  three  instances  in  this  chapter 


(2  Sam.  xxiii.  11.     In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chi-, 
si.,  the  name  of  this  warrior  is  entirely  omitted). 

2.  ('ApaiSiTrjs)  "  Shammaii  the  Hararite"  is 
named  as  one  of  the  thirty  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  33.  In 
1  Chr.  xi.  34  the  name  is  altered  to  Shage.  Kcnni- 
cott's  conclusion,  from  a  minute  investigation,  is 
that  the  passage  should  stand  in  both,  "  Jonathan 
son  of  Shammah  the  Hararite  "—Shammah  being 
identical  with  Shimei,  David's  brother. 

3.  (SapaoupfTijs,  b  'hpapi)  '^Siiarar  (2  Sani. 
xxiii.  33)  or  Saoar  (1  Chr.  xi.  3.5)  the  Hararite" 
was  the  father  of  Ahiam,  another  member  of  the 
guard.  Kennicott  inclines  to  take  Sacar  as  the 
correct  name, 

HAEBO'NA  (N2n")n  ;  @d^l>a,  Alex.  'Oapf- 
/3coa;  Harbona),  the^thiid  of  the  seven  chamber- 
lains, or  eunuchs,  who  served  king  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  10),  and  who  suggested  Haman's  being 
hung  on  his  own. gallows  (vii.  9).  In  the  latter 
passage  the  name  is 

HAEBO'NAH  (njUnn  ;  Bovya0iv;  Har- 
bona). 

HAEE  (n33"li< ;  Saa-imvs ;  lupus).  The  hare 
is  reckoned  aniong  the  unclean  animals  (Lev.  xi. 
6  ;  Dent.  xiv.  7),  on  the  ground  that  it  chews  the 
cud.  But  ruminating  animals  have  four  stomachs, 
molar  teeth,  and  a  peculiarly  foi-med  jaw-bone 
adapted  for  the  circular  movement  of  chewing  the 
cud.  The  hare  possesses  none  of  these  characteristics ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  has  incisor  teeth  in  its 
upper  jaw,  which  the  ruminant  class  has  not. 
The  mistake  arose  from  a  peculiar  movement  of  the 
mouth  in  the  hare,  not  unlike  that  of  an  animal 
chewing  the  cud.  Hares  abound  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt :  a  difference  of  opinion  has  in  all  ages_ 
existed  as  to  the  value  of  the  hare  as  an  article  of 
food :  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ate  it,  in  spite  of  an 
opmion  that  prevailed  that  it  was  not  very  whole- 
some; so  also  do  the  modern  Arabs  (Russell, 
Aleppo,  ii.  20).  The  Turks  .and  Ai-menians,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  particularly  the  Parsees,  abomi- 
nate it.  The  tei-m  ame6etfi 'probably  includes  the 
rabbit  as  well  as  the  hare.      .  [W.  L.  B.] 

HAEEM.     [HocsE.] 

HA'EEPH  (fQn :  'Aptfi,  Alex.  'Apel ;  Hariph), 
a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah,  as  a 
son  of  Caleb,  and  as  "  father  of  Beth-gader"  (1  Chr. 
ii.  51,  only).  In  the  lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Keh:  vii. 
the  similar  name  Hariph  is  found ;  but  nothing 
appears  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  two. 

HA'EETH,  THE  FOEEST  OF  {TOn  15?^ ; 
iv  iriSAei'  in  both  MSS.— reading  TiJ)  for^'lj?*— 
2apiK,  Alex.  'Apiafl  ;  in  saltum  Haret),  in  which 
David  took  refuge,  after,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
prophet  Gad,  he  had  (Quitted  the  "  hold "  or  fast- 
ness of  the  cave  of  AduUam — if  indeed  it  was 
AduUam  and  not  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  which  is  not 
quite  clear  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  Nothing  appears  in 
the  narrative  by  which  the  position  of  tliis  forest, 
which  has  long  since  disappeared,  can  be  ascertained, 
except  the  very  general  remark  that  it  was  in  the 
"  land  of  Judah,"  i.  e.  according  to  Josephus,  the 
inheiitance  proper  of  that  tribe,  t^v  K\7ipovxiay 
TTJs  <pv\ris,  as  opposed  to  the  "  desert,"  t^j/ 
ipT}fiiav,  in  which  he  had  before  been  lurking  (Ant. 
vi.  12,  §4).     We  might  take  it  to  be  the  "  wood  " 

alone  in  which  the  reading  of  Josephus  departs  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  agrees  with  the  LXX. 
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in  the  "  wilJerness  of  Ziph "  in  wliinli  lie  was 
subsequently  hidden  (xxiii.  iri,  Ifl),  but  that  the 
Hebrew  term  is  different  {ohoresh  instejvd  of  yaar). 
In  the  (inomasticon,  "  Arith"  is  said  to  have  then 
existed  west  of  Jerusalem. 

HAEHAI'AH  (n^nnn  ;  "Apaxatos  ;  Araia). 
Uzziel  son  of  Charhaiah,' of  the  goldsmiths,  assisted 
in  the  lepiiir  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehe- 
miah  (Keli.  iii.  8). 

HAK'I-IAS  (DITin  ;  'hpis;  ^raas), an  ancestor 
of  Shallum  the  husband  of  Huldah,  the  prophetess 
in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  14).  In  the 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  as 
Hasrau. 

HAR'HUR  0-inin ;  'hpoif ;  Harhur).  Bene- 
Charchur  were  among  tlie  Nethinim  who  leturned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  {Kzr.  ii.  51;  Neh. 
vii.  53).  In  the  Apocryphal  Esdraa  the  name  has 
become  AssuR,  Phakaoim. 

"  HA'EIM  (Dnn).  1.  (Xap.'fl,  Alex.  XttpijM  ; 
J/iirlui),  a  priest  who  had  charge  of  the  third  divi- 
sion in  the  house  of  God  (1  Clu".  xxiv.  8), 

2.  ('Hpe'iu;  Alex. 'Hpa;u)  Bone-Harim,  probably 
descendants  of  the  above,  to  the  number  of  1017, 
came  np  from  Babylon  witlr  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  u. 
a9  ;  Neh.  vii.  42).  [Carme.]  The  name,  probably 
as  representing  the  family,  is  mentioned  amongst 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  5) ;  and  amongst  the  priests  who  had  to 
put  away  their  foreign  wives  weie  five  of  the  sons  of 
Harim  (l']zr.  x.  21).  In  the  parallel  to  this  latter 
passage  in  Esdras  the  name  is  given  Annas. 
.  3.  ('Ap€.)  It  further  occurs  in  a  list  of  the  fami- 
lies of  priests  "  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua,"  and  of  those  who  were  their  descendants 
in  the  next  generation — in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
«onof  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15).  In  the  former  list 
(xii.  4)  the  name  is  changed  to  Ri;iiUM  (D^^  to 
Dm)  by  a  not  unfrequent  transposition  of  letters. 
[Rehum.] 

'  4.  Another  family  of  Bene-Harim,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  number,  came  from  the  cap- 
tivity in  the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  32  ;  Neh.  vii. 
3.5).  These  were  laymen,  and  seem  to  have  taken 
their  name  front  a  place,  at  least  the  contiguous 
names  in  the  list  are  certainly  those  of  places. 
These  also  appear  among  those  who  had  mariied 
foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  31),  as  well  as  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  27).  [Eanes.] 

HA'BIPI-I(Cl-in  ;  'Apf<^,Alex.'Apc(/i;  Ilareph), 
a  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  Bene-Chariph  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  24). 
The  name  occurs  again  among  the  "  heads  of  the 
people"  who  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  19).  In  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Esdras,  Hariph  appears  as  JOBAII 
•  and  AzEPiiOEiTH  respectively.  An  almost  iden- 
tical name,  I-lareph,  appears  in  the  lists  of  Judah 
as  the  father  of  Bethgader  [comp.  IIakuphite]. 

HAELOT  (HJit,  often  with  HB'K,  nn33, 
■nE''1|5).     That  this  condition  of  persons  existed  in 
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the  eai'liost  states  of  society  is  clear  fiom  Oen. 
xxxviii.  IT).  So  Rahab  (Josh.  ii.  1),  wlio  is  .said  by 
the  Chaldee  paraph,  (ad  toe),  to  have  lieen  an  in- 
keeper,"  but  if  there  were  sucli  persons,  considering 
what  we  know  of  Canaanitish  morals  (Lev.  xviii. 
27),  we  may  conclude  that  they  would,  if  women, 
have  been  of  this  class.  The  law  forbids  (xix.  29) 
the  lather's  compelling  his  daugliter  to  sin,  but  does  . 
not  mention  it  as  a  voluntary  mode  of  life  on  her 
part  without  his  complicity.  It  could  indeed  hai'dly 
be  so.  The  isolated  act  which  is  the  subject  of 
Deut.  xxii.  28,  'J9,  is  not  to  the  purpose.  Male 
relatives''  were  probably  allowed  a  practically  un- 
limited discretion  in  punishing  family  dishonour 
incurred  by  their  women's  unclmstity  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
24).  The  provision  of  Lev.  xxi.  9,  legarding  the 
priest's  daughter,  may  have  arisen  fiom  the  lint  of 
his  home  being  less  guarded  owing  to  his  absence 
when  ministering,  as  well  as  from  the  scandal  to 
sanctity  so  involved.  Perhaps  such  abominations 
might,  if  not  thus  severely  marked,  lead  the  way 
to  the  excesses  of  Gentile  ritualistic  fornicivtion,  to 
which  indeed,  when  so  near  the  sanctiiaiy,  they 
might  be  viewed  as  approximating  (Micliaelis,  Laws 
of  Moses,  ait.  2(i8).  Yet  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  the  harlot  class  would  exist,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  l>(Mit.  xxiii.  18,  forbidding  olloiings  from 
the  wages  of  such  sin,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  conta- 
gion of  heathen  example,  in  whose  worship  prac- 
tices abounded  which  the  Israelites  were  taught  to 
abhor.  The  term  ntJ''lp  (meaning  properly  "con- 
secrated ")  points  to  one  description  of  persons, 
and  that  n*133  ("  strange  woman")  to  another,  of 
whom  this  class  mostly  consisted.  The  first  term 
refers  to  the  impure  worehip  of  the  Syrian  °  Astarte 
(Num.  XXV.  1  ;  comp.  Herod,  i.  199  ;  Justin,  xviii. 
5  ;  Strabo  viii.  378,  xii.  559  ;  \'al.  JIax.  ii.  i',,  15; 
August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  4),  whose  votaries,  as 
idolatry  progressed,  would  be  recruited  from  the 
daughters  of  Israel;  hence  the  common  mention  of 
both  these  sins  in  the  Prophets,  the  one  indeed  being  a 
metaphor  of  the  other  (Is.  i.  21,  Ivii.  8;  Jer.  ii.  2U  ; 
comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  lH  ;  Jer.  iii.  1,  2,  6 ;  Ez.  xvi. 
xxiii.;  Hos.  i.  2,  ii.  4,  5,  iv.  11,  13,  14,  15,  v.  3). 
The  latter  class  would  grow  up  with  the  growth  of 
great  cities  and  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  hai'dly 
could  enter  into  the  view  of  the  Mosaic  institutes. 
As  regards  the  fashions  involved  in  the  practice, 
similar  outward  marks  seem  to  have  attended  its 
eai'liest  forms  to  those  which  we  trace  in  the  cla.s- 
sical  writers,  e.  ij.  a  distinctive  dress  and  a  seat  by 
the  way  side  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14;  comp.  Ez.  xvi.  16, 
25;  Bar.  vi.  43  ;"  Petron.  Arb.  Kat.  xvi.;  Juv. 
vi.  118  foil.  ;  Dougtaei,  Analect.  Sacr.  Exc.  xxiv.). 
Public  singing  in  the  streets  occurs  also  (Is.  xxiii. 
10  ;  Ecclus.  ixi  4).  Those  who  thus  published  their 
infamy,  were  of  the  worst  repute,  othei-s  had 
houses  of  resoit,  and  both  clas.ses  seem  to  have 
been  known  among  the  Jews  (Prov.  vii.  8-12, 
xxiii.  28;  Ecclus.  ix.  7,  8) ;  the  two  women,  1  K, 
iii.  16,  lived  as  Greek  hetaerae  sometimes  did  in 
a  house  together  (Did.  Gr.  and  Hum.  Ant.  s,  ». 
IIktakra).  The  baneful  fascination  ascribed  to 
them  in  I'rov.  vii.  21-23,  may  be  compared  with 


"  Deyling,  Ohserv.  Sacr.  ii.  470,  NfTplJa.  i-  e. 
TTavSoKivTpCa. 

''  I'hilo  {lih.  de  spec,  legib.  6,  7)  contends  that 
whoredom  was  punished  under  the  IMosaio  law  with 
stoning;  but  this  is  by  Selden  (*  Ux.  Ilcb.  ill.  18) 
shown  to  be  unfounded. 

"  So  at  Corinth  were  1000  icpoSoO^oi  dedicated  to 


Aphrodite  and  the  press  sins  of  her  worship,  and 
similarly  at  Comnna,  in  Armenia  (Strabo,  11.  0.). 

^  AwTai  at  yui-atKcs  ck  t*)?  66oi)  rot's  TrapiovrtLi 
fi/rapirdfouo-i  (Theophr.  Char.  xxxi.).  So  Catullus 
(Carm.  xxxvii.  10)  speaks  conversely  of  scmitarios 
mocchos. 
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what  Ghardih  says  of  similar  effects  among  tlie 
yoiino;  nobility  of  Persia  (  Voyages  en  Perse,  i.  IQ'd, 
ed.  1711),  as  also  may  Luke  xv.  30,  for  the  sums 
lavished  ou  them  (ib.  162).  In  earlier  times  the 
price  of  a  kid  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii.),  and  great 
wealth  doubtless  sometimes  accrued  to  them  (Ez. 
-xvi.  33,  39,  xxiii.  26).  But  lust,  as  distinct  fi'om 
gain,  appears  as  the  inducement,  in  Prov.  vii,  14, 
15  (see  Doiigtaei  Anal.  Sacr.  ad  he),  where  the 
victim  is  fui-ther  allured  by  a  promised  sacrificial 
banquet  (comp.  Ter.  Evn. iii.  3).  The  *'  harlots"  are 
classed  with  "  publicans,"  as  those  who  lay  under 
the  ban  of  society  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xxi.  32). 
No  doubt  they  multiplied  with  the  increase  of  poly- 
gamy, and  consequently  lowered  the  estimate  of  mar- 
riage. The  corrupt  practices  imported  by  Gentile 
converts  into  the  Church  occasion  most  of  the  other 
passages  in  which  allusions  to  the  subject  there 
occur,  1  Cor.  v.  1,  9,  11 :  2  Cor.  xii.  21  ■  1  Thess. 
iv.  3;  1  Tim.  i.  10.  The  decree,  Acts  xv.  29,  has 
occasioned  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  iropyeia 
there,  chiefly  from  its  context,  which  may  "be  seen 
discussed  at  length  in  Deyling's  Observ.  Sacr.  ii. 
470,  foil.;  Schoettgen,  Ilor.  HebrA.4:GS]  Spencer 
and  Hammond,  ad  he.  The  simplest  sense  however 
seems  the  most  probable.  The  children  of  such 
persons  were  held  in  contempt,  and  could  not 
exercise  privileges  nor  inherit  (John  viii.  41 ;  Deut, 
xxiii.  2;  Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  On  the  general  subject 
I\Iichaelis'  Laws  of  Moses,  bk.  v.  Art.  268  j  Sel- 
den,  de  Ux.  Heb.  i.  16,  iii.  12,  and  de  Jitr. 
Natnr.  v.  4,  together  with  Schoettgen,  and  the  au- 
thorities there  quoted,  may  be  consulted.    [H.  H.] 

The  words  -iVn"!  nij-THI,  A.  V.  "  and  they 
washed  his  armour"  (1  K.  xxii.  38)  should  be 
*'  and  the  harlots  washed,"  which  is  not  only  the 
'natui-al  rendering,  but  in  accordance  with  the  LXX. 
and  Josephus. 

HARNB'PHER  ("lQ3"in  ;  'Appa<l><ip  ;  Har- 
napher),  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

HA'ROD,.  THE.WELL  OF  (ace.  ''the  spring 
of  Charod,"  ilfl  J^V  ;  Trriy^  'ApciS,  Alex,  t^v  yTJv 
Ta4p  ;  fons  qui  vacatur  Harad),  a  spring  by  (?V) 
which  Gideon  and  his  great  army  encamped  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  which  ended  in  the  rout 
of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  where  the 
trial  of  the  people  by  their  mode  of  drinking 
apparently  took  place.  The  word,  slightly  altered, 
recurs  in  the  proclamation  to  the  host — "  Who- 
soever is  fearful  and  trembHng  (TIH,  chared)  let 
him  return"  (ver.  3):  but  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  whether  the  name  Charod  was,  as  Prof. 
Stanley  proposes,  bestowed  on  account  of  the  trem- 
bling, or  whether  the  mention  of  the  trembling  was 
suggested  by  the  previously  existing  name  of  the 
fountain:  either  would  suit  the  paronomastic  vein 
in  which  these  ancient  records  so  delight.  The 
word  chared  (A.  V.  "  was  afraid  ")  recurs  in  the 
description  of  another  event  which  took  place  in  this 
neighbourhood,  possibly  at  this  very  spot — Saul's 
last  encounter  with  the  Philistines — when  he  "  was 
afraid,  and  his  heart  trembled  greatly,"  at  the  sight 
of  their  fierce  hosts  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  5).  The  Ain 
Jalud,  with  which  Prof.  Stanley  would  identify 
Harod  {S.  ^  P.),  is  very  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  being  at  present  the  largest  spring 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  forming  a  pool  of 
considerable  size,"  at  which  great  numbers  might 
drink    (Rob.  ii.   323).     But   if  at   that   time   so 
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copiou.'^,  would'  it  hot  have  been  seized  by  the 
Midianites  before  Gideon's  arrival  ?  However,  if 
the  Ain  Jalud  be  not  this  spring,  we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark,  since  tJie  "  hill  of  Moreh,"  the 
only  landmark  afforded  us  (vii.  1),  has  not  been 
recognised.  The  only  hill  of  Moreh  of  which  we 
have  any  certain  knowledge  was  by  Shechem,  25 
miles  to  the  south.  If  Ain  Jalud  be  Harod,  then 
Jebel  Duhy  must  be  Moreh. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  Jalud  is  a 
corruption  of  Harod.  In  that  case  it  is  a  good 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  local  names  acquire 
a  new  meaning  in  passing  from  one  language  to 
another.  Harod  itself  probably  underwent  a  similar 
process  after  the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan, 
and  the  paronomastic  turn  given  to  Gideon's  speech, 
as  above,  may  be  an  indication  of  the  change.    [G.] 

HA'RODITE,  THE  (n'inn  ;  6  'PouSaros, 
Alex.  'ApouSoTos  ;  de  JIarodi),  the  designation  of 
two  of  the  thirty-seven  waii'iors  of  David's  guard, 
Shammah  and  Elika  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  doubt- 
less derived  from  a  place  named  Harod,  either  that 
just  spoken  of  or  some  other.  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  Chronicles  by  a  change  of  letter  the  name 
appears  as  HaroRITe. 

HARO'EH  (nxnn,  i.  e.  ha-Roch  =  '*  the  seer ;" 
^Pi.pa.6.),  a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogical  lists 
of  Judah  as  one  of  the  sous  of  "  Shobal,  father  of 
Kirjath-jearim"  (1  Chr.ii.  52).  The  V'ulg.  translates 
this  and  the  following  words,  qui  videbat  dimidium 
requietionum.  A  somewhat  similar  name — REAiArt 
— is  given  in  iv.  2  as  the  son  of  Shobal,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  estabHsh  the  identity  of  the  two. 

HAR'ORITE,  THE  (nniin  ;  6  'Apajpl, 
Alex.  @aSl ;  Arorites),  the  title  given  to  Siiam- 
MOTH,  one  of  the  warrioi*s  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr. 
xi.  27).  We  have  here  an  example  of  the  minute 
discrepancies  which  exist  between  these  two  parallel 
lists.  In  this  case  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an 
exchange  of  *],  D,  for  \  R,  and  that  at  a  very 
early  date,  since  the  LXX^  is  in  agreement  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text.  But  there  are  other 
differences,  for  which  see  Shammah. 

HARO'SHETH  (HEJ'"!!!,  Chardsheth, 'Apiixde; 

Haroseth),  or  rather  "  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles," 
as  it  was  called  (probably  for  the  same  reason  that 
Gahlee  was  afterwards),  from  the  mixed  races  that 
inhabited  it,  a  city  in  the  north  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  west  coast  of  the  lake 
Merom  (el-ffuleh),  from  which  the  Jordan  issues 
forth  in  one  unbroken  stream,  and  in  the  portion  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  the  residence  of  Sisera, 
captain  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan  (Judg.  iv.  2), 
whose  capital,  Hazor,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  assigned 
to  the  children  of  Naphtah  (Josh.  xix.  36),  lay  to 
the  north-west  of  it ;  and  it  was  the  point  to  which 
the  victorious  Israelites  under  Barak  pursued  the 
discomfited  host  and  chariots  of  the  second  potentate 
of  that  name  (Judg.  iv.  16).  Probably  from  in- 
tei-marriage  with  the  conquered  Canaanites,  the 
name  of  Sisera  became  afterwards  a  family  name 
(Ezr.  ii.  53).  Neither  is.it  irrelevant  to  allude 
to  this  coincidence  in  connexion  with  the  moral 
effects  of  this  decisive  victory;  for  Hazor,  once 
"the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms"  (Josh.  xi.  6,  10), 
had  been  taken  and  burnt  by  Joshua ;  its  king, 
Jabin  I.,  put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  whole  confe- 
deration of  the  Canaanites  of  the  north  broken  and 
slaughtered  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  waters  of 
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Merom  (Josh.  xi.  5-14) — the  first  time  that  "  cha- 
riots and  horses "  appear  in  array  against  the  in- 
vading host,  and  are  so  summarily  disposed  of, 
according  to  Divine  command,  under  Joshua ;  but 
which  subsequently  the  children  of  Joseph  feared  to 
face  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (Josh.  xvii.  16-18) ; 
and  which  Judah  actually  failed  before  in  the  Phi- 
listine plain  (Judg.  i.  19).  Herein  was  the  great 
difficulty  of  subduing  plams,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Jordan,  beside  which  Harosheth  stood.  It  was  not 
till  the  Israelites  had  asked  for  and  obtained  a  king, 
that  they  began  "  to  multiply  chariots  and  horses  " 
to  themselves,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the 
law  (Deut.  xvii.  16),  as  it  were  to  fight  the  enemy 
with  his  own  weapons.  (The  first  instance  occurs 
2  Sam.  viii.  4,  comp.  1  Chr.  xviii.  4 ;  next  in  the 
histories  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xv.  1,  and  of  Adonijah, 
1  K.  i.  5 ;  while  the  climax  was  reached  under  So- 
lomon, 1  K.  iv.  26.)  And  then  it  was  that  their 
decadence  set  in !  They  were  strong  in  faith,  when 
they  hamstrung  the  horses,  and  burned  the  chariots 
with  fire,  of  the  kings  of  Hazor,  of  Madon,  of  Shim- 
ron,  and  of  Achshaph  (Josh.  xi.  1).  And  yet  so 
rapidly  did  they  decline  when  their  illustrious  leader 
was  no  more,  that  the  city  of  Hazor  haxi  risen  from 
its  ruins ;  and  in  contrast  to  the  kings  of  Meso- 
potamia and  of  Moab  (Judg.  iii.),  who  were  both 
of  them  foreign  potentates,  another  Jabin,  the  ter- 
ritory of  whose  ancestors  had  been  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  claimed  the  distinction  of  being  ■ 
the  first  to  revolt  against  and  shake  off  the  dominion 
of  Israel  in  his  newly  acquired  inheritance.  But  the 
victory  won  by  Deborah  and  Barak  was  well  woi-thy 
of  the  song  of  triumph  which  it  inspired  (Judg.  v.), 
and  of  the  proverbial  celebrity  which  ever  aftei-- 
wards  attached  to  it  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9-10).  The  whole 
territory  was  gradually  won  back,  to  be  held  per- 
manently, as  it  would  seem  (Judg.  iv.  24)  ;  at  all 
events  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Hazor,  Harosheth, 
or  the  Canaanites  of  the  north,  in  the  succeeding  wars. 
The  site  of  Harosheth  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
identified  by  any  modem  traveller.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HARP  ("liJ3  ;  Kifmof),  in  Greek  Kivpipa,  or 
Kiv^/pa,  from  the  Hebrew  word,  the  sound  of  which 
corresponds  with  the  thing  signified,  like  the  German 
Knarren,  **  to  produce  a  shrill  tone  "  (Liddell  and 
Scott).  Gesenius  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  1133  is 
derived  from  133,  "  an  unused  onomatopoetic  root 
which  means  to  give  forth  a  tremulous  and  stridu- 
lous  sound,  like  that  of  a  string  when  touched  '*. 
The  hinnor  was  the  national  instrument  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  was  well  known  throughout  Asia. 
There  can  be  little  donbt  that  it  was  the  earliest 
instrument  with  which  man  was  acquainted,  as 
the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  assigns  its  invention, 
together  with  that  of  the  DMV,  Ugah,  incorrectly 
translated  "organ"  in  the  A.  V.,  to  the  antediluvian 
period  (Gen.  iv.  21).  Dr.  Kalisch  {Hist,  and  Crit. 
Com.  on  the  Old  Test.)  considers. /fiimor  to  stand  for 
the  whole  class  of  stringed  instruments  (Neginoth), 
as  Ugab,  says  he,  "  is  the  type  of  all  wind  instru- 
ments." Writers  who  connect  the  Ktvipa  with 
Kivvp6s  (wailing),  KivipojMi  (I  lament),  conjec- 
ture that  this  instrument  was  only  employed  by 
the  Greeks  on  occasions  of  sorrow  and  distress.  If 
this  were  the  ciuse  with  the  Greeks  it  was  far  dif- 
ferent with  the  Hebrews,  amongst  whom  the  kinnor 
served  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  cheerful- 
ness and  mirth  as  well  as  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving  to  the   Supreme   Being   (Gen.   xxxi,  27 ; 
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1  Sam.  xvi.  23;  2  Chr.  xx.  28;  Ps.  xx.tiii.  2), 
and  was  very  rarely  used,  if  ever,  in  times  of  pri- 
vate or  national  aflliotion.  The  Jewish  bard  finds 
no  employment  for  the  Unnor  during  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  but  describes  it  as  put  aside  or 
suspended  on  the  willows  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  2)  ;  and  in 
like  manner  Job's  harp  "is  changed  into  mourn- 
ing" (xxx.  31)  whilst  the  hand  of  gjief  pressed 
heavily  upon  him.  The  passage  "  my  bowels  shall 
sound  like  a  harp  for  Moab"  (Is.  xvi.  11)  has  im- 
pressed some  biblical  critics  with  the  idea  that  the 
kinnor  had  a  lugubrious  sound ;  but  this  is  an 
eiTor,  since  IDH*  11333  refers  to  the  vibration,  of 
the  chords  and  not  to  the  sound  of  the  instrument 
(Gesen.  and  Hitzig,  in  Comment^. 

Touching  the  shape  of  the  kinnor  a  gi'eat  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevails.  The  author  of  Shilte 
Ilaggibhorim  describes  it  as  resembling  the  modem 
harp ;  Pfeiffer  gives  it  the  form  of  a  guitar ;  and 
St.  Jerome  declares  it  to  have  resembled  in  shape 
the  Greek  letter  delta ;  and  this  last  view  is  sup- 
ported by  Hieronymus,  quoted  by  Joel  Brill  in  the 
preface  ig  Mendelssohn' s  Psalms.  Josephus  records 
{Antiq.  vii.  12,  §3)  that  the  kinnor  had  ten  strings, 
and  that  it  was  played  on  with  the  plectrum  ;  others 
assign  to  it  twenty-four,  and  in  the  Shilte  Haggib- 
borim  it  is  said  to  have  had  forty-seven.  Josephus's 
statement,  however,  ought  not  to  be  received  as  con- 
clusive, as  it  is  in  open  contradiction  to  what  is  set 
forth  in  the  1st  book  of  Samuel  (xvi.  23,  xviii.  10), 
that  David  played  on  the  kinno-r  with  his  hand.  As 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  smaller 
and  a  larger  kinnor,  inasmuch  as  it  was  sometimes 
played  by  the  Israelites  whilst  walking  (1  Sam.  x. 
5),  the  opinion  of  Munk — "  on  jouait  peut-gtre  des 
deux  mani&res,  suivant  les  dimensions  de  I'instru- 
ment" — is  well  entitled  to  consideration.  The 
Talmud  (Mass.  Be'rachoth)  has  preserved  a  curious 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  over  the  bed  of 
David,  facing  the  north,  a  kinnor  was  suspended, 
and  that  when  at  midnight  the  north  wind 
touched  the  chords  they  vibrated,  and  produced 
musical  sounds. 

The  n^yiifi>n  bv  1133 -"  harp  on  the  She- 
ininith  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  21)— was  so  called  from  its 
eight  strings.  Many  learned  writers,  including  the 
author  of  Shilte  Haggibborim,  identify  the  word 
"  Sheminith  "  with  the  octave ;  but  it  would  in- 
deed be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
understood  the  octave  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  modern  times.  [Sheminith.]  The 
skill  of  the  Jews  on  the  kinnor  appears  to  have 
reached  its  highest  point  of  perfection  in  the  age 
of  David,  the  effect  of  whose  performances,  as  well 
as  of  those  by  the  members  of  the  "  Schools  of  the 
Prophets,"  are  described  as  truly  marA-ellous  (comp. 
1  Sam.  X.  5  ;  xvi.  23,  and  xix.  20).     [D.  W.  M.] 

HARROW.  The  word  so  rendered  2  Sam. 
xii.  31 ,  1  Chr.  xx.  3  (^nH),  is  probably  a  thresh- 
ing-machine, the  verb  rendered  "  to  harrow " 
(11B'),  Is.  xxviii.  24;  Job  x.xxix.  10;  Hos.  x.  11, 
expre.sses  apparently  the  breaking  of  the  clods, 
and  is  so  far  analogous  to  our  harrowing,  but 
whether  done  by  any  such  machine  as  we  call 
"a  harrow,"  is  very  doubtful.  In  modem  Pales- 
tine, oxen  are  sometimes  turned  in  to  trample  the 
clods,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia  a  bush  of  thorns  is 
dragged  over  the  surface,  but  all  these  processes,  if 
used,  occur  (not  after,  but)  before  the  seed  is  com- 
mitted to  the  soil.  [See  Agrioultuhe.]  [H.H.] 
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HAK'SHA  (X^nn  ,  'Apo-c^;  Harsa).  Bene- 
Chavsha  were  among  the  families  of  Nethinim  who 
came  back  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Kzr.  ii. 
52  ;  Neh.  yii.  54).  In  the  parallel  list  in  Esdras 
the  name  is  Chare.\. 

HART  (^E^  ;  tXa^os  ;  cervus).  The  hart  is 
reckoned  among  the  clean  animals  (Deut.  xii.  15, 
xiy.  5,  XV.  22),  and  seems,  from  the  passages  quoted 
as  well  as  from  1  K.  iv.  23,  to  have  been  commonly 
killed  for  food.  Its  activity  furnishes  an  apt  com- 
parison in  Is.  XXXV.  6,  though  in  this  respect  the 
hind  was  more  commonly  selected  by  the  sacred 
writers.  In  Ps.  xlii.  1  the  feminine  termination  of 
the  verb  renders  an  emendation  necessary :  we  must 
therefore  substitute  the  hind ;  and  again  in  Lam. 
i.  6  the  true  reading  is  D  v^N,  "  rams  "  (as  given  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  The  proper  name  Ajalon  is 
derived  from  ayyal,  and  Implies  that  harts  were 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'EUM  (Dnn  ;  ^aplv,  Alex.  *lapeifi ;  Aj^m). 
A  name  occurring  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  por- 
tions of  the  genealogies,  of  J udah,  in  which  Coz  is 
said  to  have  begotten  "  the  families  of  Aharhel  son 
of  Harum"  (l.Chr.  iv.  8). 

HARU'MAPH  (t|0-1"in;  'Epa)fid<f>;  Haro- 
map/i),  father  or-ancestor  of  Jedaiah,  who  assisted 
in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem-  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

HAEUTHITE,  THE  CEinnn  ;  b  Xapai- 
^ItjK,  Alex.  'Apovcpi) :  the  designation  of  Shepha- 
tiahu,  one  of  the  Korhites  who  repaired  to  David 
at  Ziklag  when  he  was  in  distress  fl  Chr.  xii.  5). 
The  Masorets  read  the  word  Hanphite^  and  point 
it  accordingly,  ^SHH. 

HA'EUZ  (}*-nn  ;'  'Apovs  ;  ITarus),  a  man  of 
Jotliab,  father  of  MeshuUemeth,  queen  of  Manasseh, 
and  mother  of  Amo?^  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxi.  ]9). 

HAEVEST.     [Agriculture.] 

HASADI'AH  (nnon  ;  'Ao-a5ia;  Hasadia), 
one  of  a  group  of  five  pereons  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  20), 
apparently  sons  of  Zerubbabel,  the  leader  of  the 
return  from  Babylon.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  latter  half  of  the  family  was  born  after  the 
restoration,  since  some  of  the  names,  and  amongst 
them  this  one — "  beloved  of  Jehovah  " — appear  to 
embody  the  hopeful  feeling  of  that  time. 

HASENU'AH  (nXJDn,  i.  e.  has-Senuah  ; 
'AffLvov,  Alex,  ^hcravova  ;  Asand),  a  Benjamite,  of 
one  of  the  chief  families  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  ix.  7). 
The  name  is  really  Senuah,  with  the  definite  article 
prefixed. 

HASHABIAH  (n;|l^n,  and  with  final  ^, 
in^lEJTi;  'AcajQms,  "AtrejSla ;  Hasahias,  Hasehia)^ 
a  name  signifying  "  regarded  of  Jehovah,"  much  in 
request  among  the  Levites,  especially  at  the  date 
of  the  return  from  Babylon. 

1.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Amaziah,  in  the  line 
of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  45 ;  heb.  30). 

2.  Another  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr,  ix.  14). 

3.  Chashabiaiiu  :  another  Levite,  the  foui-th 
of  the  six  sons  of  Jedufthun  (the  sixth  is.  omitted 
here,  b,ut  is  supplied  in  ver.  17),  who  played  the 
harp  in  the    service  of  the  house  of  God  under 

"  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  word 
eher  (beyond)  is  used  for  the  west  side  of  Jordan.    To 
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David*s  order  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  and  had  charge  of 
the  twelfth  course  (19). 

4.  CiiASHABlATlu:  one  of  the  Hebronites,  i.  e. 
descendants  of  Hebron  the  son  of  Kohath,  one  of 
the  chief  families  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  30). 
He  and  the  1700  men  of  his  kindred  had  super- 
intendence for  King  David  over  business  both  sacred 
and  secular  on  the  west*'  of  Jordan.  Possibly  this 
is  the  same  person  as 

5.  ThesonofKemuel,  who  was  "prince"(1E;^)  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  17). 

6.  Ci-iASHABiAiiU :  another  Levite,  one  of  the 
"chiefs"  Q'y^')  of  his  tribe,  who  officiated  for 
King  Josiah  at  his  great  passover-feast  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  9).  In  the  parallel  account  of  1  Esdras  the 
name  appears  as  Assabias. 

7.  A  Merarite  Levite  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii..  19).  In  1  Esdras  the  name 
is  ASEBIA, 

8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  (and  therefore 
of  the  family  of  Kohath)  who  formed  part  of  the 
same  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  24).    In  1  Esdi-as  the  name 

is  ASSANIAS, 

9.  "Ruler"  {"IK*)  of  half  the  circuit  or  environs 
of  Keilah;  he  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall 

of  jemsalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  17). 

10.  One  of  the  Levites  who  sealed  the  covenant 
of  refoi-mation  after  the  return  fi-om  the  captivity 
(Neh.  X,  11).  Probably  this  is  the  person  named 
as  one  of  the  "  chiefs  "  (''EJ'&^'l)  of  the  Levites  in 
the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  retui'n  from 
Babylon  (xii.  24;  comp.  26). 

11.  Another  Levite,  son  of  Bunni  (Neh.  xi.  15). 
Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  coiTespondence  be- 
tween the  lists  in  this  chapter  and  those  in  1  Chr. 
ix. — and  in  none  more  than  in  this  verse  com,pared 
with  1  Chr.  ix.  14 — it  doe'i  not  appear  that  they 
can  be  identical,  inasmuch  as  this  relates  to  the 
times  after  the  cayjtivity,  while  that  in  Chronicles 
refers  to  the  original  establishment  of  the  ark  at 
Jerusalem  by  David,  and  of  the  tabernacle  (comp. 
19,  21,  and  the  mention  of  Gibeon,  where  the 
taberaacle  was  at  this  time,  in  ver.  35).  But  see 
Nehemiah. 

12.  Another  Levite  in  the  same  list  of  attendants 
on  the  Temple  ;  son  of  Mattaniah  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

13.  A  priest-  of  the  family  of  Hilkiah  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim  son  of  Jeshua,  that  is  in  the  gene- 
ration after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Neh.  xii. 
21;  comp.  1,  10,  26). 

HASHAB'NAH  (^nE^'^  ;  '-Effca&avd  ;  Ha^ 

sehna),  one  of  the  chief  ("  heads  '*)  of  the  "  people  " 
{i.  e.  the  laymen)  who  sealed  the  covenant  at  the 
same  time  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

HASHABNrAH(n^^3ie^n  ;  'Ao-aiSaWa,  Alex. 
^kff^avia  ;  Hasehonia,  Ilasehnia).  1.  Father  of 
Hattush,  who  repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  10). 

2.  A  Levite  who  was  among  those  who  officiated 
at  the  great  faiit  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  when 
the  covenant  was  sealed  (Neh.  ix.  5).  This  and 
several  other  names  ai'e  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of 
the  LXX. 


remove  the  anomaly,  our  translators  have  rendered  it 
"  on  this  side." 
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HASHBADA'NA  (HJ'iaEJ'n;;  'Kcramini; 
Hashadana),  one  of  the  men  (probably  Levites) 
who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand  while  he  read  the 
law  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

HA'SHEM,(DB'n;'Ao-iifi;ylsom).  The  sons 
of  Hashem  the  Gizonite  are  named  amongst  the 
members  of  David's  guard  in  the  catalogue  of 
1  Chr.  (xi.  34.)  In  the  parallel  Ijst  of  2  Sam. 
x.xiii.' we.find  "of  the  sons  of  Jashen,  Jonathan." 
After  a  lengthened  examination,  Kennicott  decides 
that  tlic  text  of  both  passages  originally  stood  "  of  the 
sons  of  Hashem,  Guni"  (Dissertation,  198-203). 

'  HASHMAN'NIM  (D'SDE^n  ;  irptViSeis  ;  U- 
gati).  This  worcl  occurs  only  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Ps.  Ixviii.  31  :  "  Hashmannim  (A.  V.  "princes") 
shall  come  out  of  Egypt,  Cush  shall  make  her  hands 
to  hasten  to  God."  In  order  to  reader  this  word 
"  princes,"  or  the  like,  modern  Hebraists  have  had 
recourse  to  extremely  improbabk  derivations  from 
the  Arabic,  The  old  derivation  from  the  civil 
name  of  Hermopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis,  pre- 

served  in  the  modern  Arabic      /J^,^!,  "  the  two 

Ashmoons,"  seems  to  us  more,  reasonable.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Ha-shmen,  or  Ha-shmoon, 
the  abode  of  eight ;  the  sound  of  the  signs  for  eight, 
however,  we  take  alone  from  the  Coptic,  and  Brugsoh 
reads  them  Sesennu  {Geog.  Inschr.  i.  pp.  219, 
220),  but  not,  as  we  think,  on  conclusive  grounds. 

The  Coptic  form  is  CUAJtCyit  .S.)  "  the  two 
Shmoous,"  like  the  Arabic.  If  we  suppose  that 
Hiishmannim  is  a  proper  name  and  signifies  Hermo- 
polites,  the  mention  might  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  Hermopolis  Magna  was  the  great 
city  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  Thoth,  the  god  of 
wisdom  ;  and  the  meaning  might  therefore  be  that 
even  the  wisest  Egyptians  should  come  to  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  distant  Ciishites.  [R.  S.  P.] 

HASHM0'I>rAIi(n3bB''n:  ■S.^Kiiava;  Alex. 
*Ao'eX|Uwi'a :  ITesmona),  a  station  of  the  Israelites, 
mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  29,  as  next  before  Moseroth, 
which,  from  xx.  28  and  Deut.  x.  B,  was  near  Mt. 
Hor  ;  this  tends  to  indicate  the  locality  of  Hash- 
monah.      ■  [H.  H.] 

HA'SHUB  (3-1t^n,  i.  e.  Cha.sshub  ;  'Ao-oii/3  ; 
Asub).  The  reduplication  of  the  Sh  has  been  ovei- 
looked  in  the  A.  V.,  and  the  name  is  identical  with 
that  elsewhere  correctly  given  as  Hassitub. 

1.  A  son  of  Pahath-Moab  who  assisted  in  the 
repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ill.  11). 

2.  Another  man  who  a&sisted  in  the  same  work, 
but  at  another  part  of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

3.  The  name  is  mentioned  again  among  the 
heads  of  the  "  people  "  (that  is  the  laymen)  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  23). 
It  may  belong  to  either  of  the  foregoing. 

4.  A  Merarite  Lcvite  (Neh.  xi.  1 5).  In  1  Chr. 
ix.  14,  he  appears  again  as  HASSHUIi. 

HASHU'BAH  (nitjin  ;  'Airou/3^,  Alex.  'Affe- 
fid;  Hasaha),  the  first  of  a  gi-oup  of  five  men, 
apparently  the  latter  half  of  the  family  of  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  For  a  suggestion  concerning 
these  persons,  see  Hasadiah. 

HA'SHUM  (DK'n  ;  'Ao-oiJ^, 'H<rciM ;  Asem). 

1.  Bcne-Chashurn,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
in  number,  came  back  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Hzr.  ii.  19  ;   Neh.  vii.  22).     Seven    men  of 
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them'  had'  married  foreign  wives  from  whom  they 
had  to  separate  (Ezr.  x.  33).  The  chief  man  of  the 
family  was  among  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  18). 

2.  ('Ao-dSjit;  Asurn.)  The  name  occurs  amongst 
the  priests  or  Levites  who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand 
while  he  read  the  law  to  the  congi-egation  (Neh.  viii. 
4).  In  1  Esdr.  ix.  44  the  name  is  given  corruptly 
as  LOTHASUBUS. 

HASHU'PHA  (aZfn  ;  'ka^£),  one  of  the 
families  of  Nethinim  who  letumed  from  captivity 
in  the  first  caravan  (Neh.  vii.  46).  The  name  is 
accurately  Hasupiia,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  43.    [AsiPiiA.] 

-HAS'RAH  (H'^pn  ;  'Apcis,  Alex.  'Eirerep^  ; 
Hasrd),  the  form  in  which  the  name  Harhas  is 
given  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22  (oomp.  2  K'.  xxii.  14). 

HASSENA'AH  (ntjapn  ;  'Kaavi;  Asnaa). 
The  Bene-has-senaah  rebuilt  the  fish-gate  in  the 
repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  3).  The 
name  is  doubtless  that  of  the  place  mentioned  in 
Ezi-.  ii.  35,  and  Neh.  vii.  38 — Sbnaaii,  with  the 
addition  of  the  definite  article.  Perhaps  it  has 
some  connexion  with  the  rock  or  cliff  Skneu  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  4). 

HASSH'UB  own;  'AcrdliS;  Assub),  a  Me- 
rarite Levito  (1  Chr.  ix.  14).  IJe  appears  to  be 
mentioned  again  in  Neh.  xi.  15,  in  what  may  be  a 
repetition  of  the  same  genealogy  ;  but  here  the 
A.  V.  have  given  the  name  as  Hasiiub. 

HASUTHA  (NBlb"!!  ;  'Aa-ovcjiii  ;  Rasupha). 
Bene-ChasApha  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from,  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  43). 
In  Nehemiah  the  name  is  inaccurately  given  in  the 
A.  V.  Hashupiia  ;  in  Esdras  it  is  AsipjiA. 

HA'TACH  (Tinn  ;  'Axpa.ea7os,  Alex.  'Axpa- 
fietfj  ;  Athach),  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "  cham- 
bcrlams"')  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerns,  in  immediate 
attendance  on  Esther  (Esth.  iv.  5,  6,  9,  10).  The 
LXX.  alters  ver.  5  to  rhv  evvovxov  avrrjs. 

HA'THATH  (nnn  ;  'ASdB  ;  Ilathat),  a  man 
in  the  genealogy  of  Judah ;  one  of  the  sons  of  0th- 
niel  the  Kenazite,  the  well-known  judge  of  Israel 
(1  Chr.  iv.  13). 

HAT'IPHA  (bSB'tan  ;  'Arouc^eS,  'Ath/x^  ;  Ha- 
tiphd).  Bene-Chatipha  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  fi-om  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  54;   Neh.  vii.  56).     [Atipiia.] 

HAT'ITA  (ND'pn;  'Arirci ;  Hatita).  Bene- 
Chatita  were  among  the  "porters"  or  "children 
of  the  porters"  (d''"IJ?'B'ri,  »'.  e,  the  gate-keepers), 
a  division  of  the  Levites  who  returned  from  the 
captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42  ;  Neh.  vii. 
45).     In  Esdras  the  name  is  abbreviated  to  Teta. 

HAT'TIL  (^'tsn  ;  'At(A.,  'Ett^X,  Alex.  "At- 
tI\  ;  Ifittil).  Bene-Chattil  were  among  the 
'*  children  of  Solomon' .S  slaves"  who  came  back 
from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ;  Neh. 
vii.  59).     [Hagia.] 

HAT'TUSH  (tV-ltSn  ;  Xarrois,  'Arrois  ; 
Hattus).  1.  A  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
apparently  one  of  the  *'  sons  of  Shechaniah  "  (1  Chr. 
iii.  22),  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  from  Ze- 
rubbabel. A  person  of  the  same  name,  expressly 
specified  as  one  of  the  "  sons  of  David  of  the  sons 
of  Shechaniah,"  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  journey 
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from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  2),  whither 
Zerubbabel  himself  had  also  come  only  seventy 
or  eighty  years  before  (Ezr.  ii.  1,  2).  Indeed  in 
another  statement  Hattush  is  said  to  have  actually 
returned  with  Zerubljp,bel  (Neh.  xii.  2). '  At  any 
rate  he  took  part  in  the  sealing  of  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4).  To  obviate  the  dis- 
crepancy between  these  last-mentioned  statements 
and  the  interval  between  Hattush  and  Zerubbabel 
in  1  Chr.  iii.,  Lord  A.  Hei-vey  proposes  to  read  tlie 
genealogy  in  that  chapter  as  if  he  were  the  nephew 
of  Zerubbabel,  Shemaiah  in  ver.  22  being  taken  as 
identical  with  Shimei  in  ver.  19.  For  these  pro- 
posals the  reader  is  referred  to  Lord  H.'s  Genealogies, 
103,  307,  322,  &c.    [Lettus;  Shechaniah.} 

2-  {'Arro'ifd)  Son  of  Hashabniah  ;  one  of  those 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

HAURAN  (pin  ;  Ahpav7rLs -j  Auran;  Arab, 
o^  ■^•" 

K»:=».)j  a  province  of  Palestine  twice  mentioned 

by  Ezekiel  in  defining  the  north-eastern  border 
of  the  Promised  Land  (xlvii.  16,  18).  Had  we 
no  other  data  for  determining  its  situation  we 
should  conclude  from  his  words  that  it  lay  north  of 
Damascus.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  well-known  Greek  pro- 
vince of  AuranitiSj  and  the  modern  Ilaurdn.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  word  lin,  ffuvy 
'*  a  hole  or  cave  ;"  the  region  still  abounds  in  caves 
which  the  old  inhabitants  excavated  partly  to  serve 
as  cisterns  for  the  collection  of  water,  and  partly 
for  gianaiies  in  which  to  secure  then-  grain  fiom 
plunderers.  Josephus  frequently  mentions  Ama- 
nitis  in  connexion  with  Trachonitis,  Batanaea,  and 
Gaulanitis,  which  with  it  constituted  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan  (B.  J.  i.  20,  §4  ;  ii.  17,  §4). 
It  formed  part  of  that  Tpa^tayirtSos  X^'P^  referred 
to  by  Luke  (iii.  1)  as  subject  to  Philip  the  tetrarch 
(comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  11,  §4).  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  north  by  the 
wild  and  rocky  district  of  Trachoiiitis,  on  the  east 
by  the  mountainous  recrion  of  Batanaea,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  gi*eat  plain  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21). 
The  surface  is  perfectly  Hat  and  the  soil  is  among 
the  richest  in  Syi-ia.  Not  a  stoue  is  to  be  seen  save 
on  the  few  low  volcanic  tells  that  rise  up  here  and 
there,  like  islands  in  a  sea.  It  contains  upwards  of 
a  hundred  towns  and  villages,  most  of  them  now 
deserted,  though  not  ruined.  The  buildings  in 
many  of  these  are  remarkable,  the  walls  are  of 
gi-eat  thickness,  and  the  roofs  and  dooi^s  are  of  stone, 
evidently  of  remote  antiquity  (see  Porter's  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  ii.).  Some  Arab  geogi-a- 
phers  have  described  the  Haurdn  as  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  here  stated  (Bohaed.  Vit.Sal.  ed.Schult, 
p.  70  ;  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  s.  v.)  ;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  name  is  applied  by  those  at  a  distance 
to  the  whole  country  east  oi  Jauldn;  but  the  inha- 
bitants themselves  define  it  as  atove.      [J.  L,  P.] 

HAVI'LAH  (n^^irt;  EirXti,  ^.h^'iKdi  He- 
Vila).  1.  A  son  of  Gush  (Gen.  x.  7);  and  2. 
a  son  of  Joktan  (x.  29).  Vaiious  theoiies  have  been 
advanced  respecting  these  obscure  peoples.  It  appears 
to  be  most  probable  that  both  stocks  settled  in  the 
same  country,  and  there  intermarried  ;  thus  I'eceiving 
one  name,  and  forming  one  race,  with  a  common 
descent.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  argument  to  decide 
whether  in  such  instances  the  settlements  were  con- 
temporaneous, or  whether  new  immigi'ants  took  the 
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name  of  the  older  settlei-s.  In  the  case  of  Havilah, 
it  seems  that  the  Cushite  people  of  this  name  formed 
the  westernmost  colony  ot  Gush  along  the  south  of 
Arabia,  and  that  the  Joktanites  were  an  earlier  colo- 
nization.    It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  distiict 

-  o  ^ 
of  Khawlau  (     ^*ri),  in  the  Yemen,  preserves 

the  trace  of  this  ancient  people  ; ,  and  the  similarity 

of  name  (^  being  interchangeable  with  T\,  and  the 

termination  being  redundant),  and  the  group  of 
Joktanite  names  in  the  Yemen,  render  the  identifi- 
cation probable.  Niebulir  states  that  there  are 
two  Khawlans  [Descr.  270,  280),  and  it  has  hence 
been  argued  by  some  that  we  have  thus  the  Cnshite 
and  the  Joktanite  Havilah.  The  second  K/aiwldn, 
however,  is  a  town,  and  not  a  large  and  well- 
known  district  lilce  the  first,  or  more  northern  ope  : 
and  the  hypothesis  based  on  Niebuhr's  assertion  is  ■ 
unnecessary,  if  the  theory  of  a  double  settlement 
be  adopted.      There  is  also  another  town  in  the 

Yemen  called  Hdwldn  {i^^^' 

The  district  of  Khawlitu  lies  between  the  city  of 
San'ji  and  the  Hijaz,  i.  e.  in  the  north -westera  por- 
tion of  the  Yemen.  It  took  its  name,  according  to 
the  Arabs,  from  KhaivhTn,  a  descendant  of  Kahtan 
[Joktan]  (^Mardsid,  s.  v.),  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Kahlan,  brother  of  Himyer  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  113, 
and  tab.  ii.).  This  genealogy  says  little  more  than 
that  the  name  was  Joktanite  ;  and  the  diflerence 
between  Kahtan  and  Kahlan  may  be  neglected, 
both  being  descendants  of  the  first  Joktanite  settlei-, 
and  the  whole  of  these  early  traditions  pointing  to 
a  Joktanite  settlement,  without  perhaps  a  distinct 
preseiwation  of  Joktan's  name,  and  ceit-ainly  none 
of  a  correfit  genealogy  from  him  downwards. 

Khawian  is  a  fertile  ten-itory,  embracing  a 
large  part  of  myn-hiferous  Arabia;  mountainous; 
with  plenty  of  water ;  and  supporting  a  large  popu- 
lation. It  is  a  tract  of  Arabia  better  known  to 
both  ancients  and  moderns  than  the  rest  of  the 
Yemen,  and  the  eastern  and  central  provinces.  It 
adjoins  NejrAn  (the  district  and  town  of  that  name), 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  expedition  of  Aelius 
Gallus,  and  the  scene  of  gi'eat  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  by  Dhu-Nuwas,  the  last  of  the  Tubbaas 
before  the  Abyssinian  conquest  of  Arabia,  in  the 
year  523  of  our  era  (cf.  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  121, 
seqq.).  For  the  Chaulanitae,  see  the  Dictionary  of 
Geography. 

An  argument  against  the  identity  of  Khawlan 
and  Havilah  has  been  found  in  the  mentions  of  a 
Havilah  on  the  border  of  the  Ishmaelites,'"  as  thou 
goest  to  Assyria"  (Gen.  xxv.  18),  and  also  on  that 
of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  7).  It  is  not  how- 
ever necessary  that  these  passages  should  refer  to  1 
or  2  :  the  place  named  may  be  a  town  or  country 
called  after  them  ;  or  it  may  have  some  reference  to 
the  Havilah  named  in  the  description  of  the  rivers 
of  the  garden  of  Eden;  and  the  LXX.  render  it,  fol- 
lowing apparently  the  last  supposition,  EutAtiT  in 
both  instances,  according  to  their  spelling  of  the 
Havilah  of  Gen,  ii.  11. 

Those  who  separate  the  Cushite  and  Joktanite 
Havilah  either  place  them  in  Niebuhr's  two  Khaw- 
lans (as  already  stated),  or  they  place  2  on  the  north 
of  the  peninsula,  following  the  supposed  argument 
derived  from  Gen.  xxv.  18,  and  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  and 
finding  the  name  in  that  of  the  XavKoraioi  (Era- 
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tostli.  ap.  Strabo,  xvi.  767),  between  the  Nabataci 
and  the  Agraei,  and  in  that  of  the  town  of  XXj^i- 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  (Niebuhr,  Descr,  342).  A 
Joktanite  settlement  so  far  north  is  however  very 
improbable.  They  discover  1  in  the  Avalitae  on 
the  African  coast  (Ptol.  iv.  7  ;  Arrian,  Peiipl.  2S3, 
ed.  Miiller),  the  modern  name  of  the  shore  of  the 
Sinus  Avalatis  being,  says  Gesenius,  Zeylali  =  Zu- 
weylah=Havilah,  and  Saadiah  having  three  times 
in  Gen.  written  Zeylah  for  Havilah.  But  Gesenius 
seems  to  haye  overlooked  the  true  orthography  of 
the  name  of  the  modern   country,  which  is  not 

XXj  V  ^"^  ?'^  *»'  ^^^  ^  ^"^^  letter  very  rarely 
added  to  the  Hebrew.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAVI'LAH  (Gen.  ii.  11).  [Eden,  p.  484.] 
HA'VOTH-JATR  (TN;  mn,  ».  e.  Chawoth 
Jair ;  ^TrauAeis  and  Kc*)fj.at  'latp,  Qavcid ;  vicu-s, 
Avoth  Jair,  viculus  Jair),  certain  villages  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead  or  Bashan.  The  word 
Chavvah,  which  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  this  con- 
nexion only,  is  perhaps  best  e.xplained  bv  the  similar 
term  in  modern  Arabic,  which  denotes  a  small  col- 
lection of  huts  or  hovels  in  a  country  place  (see 
the  citations  in  Gesenius,  T/tes.  451 ;  and  Stanley, 
S.  4'  P.  App.  §84). 

(1.)  The  eju'liest  notice  of  the  Havoth-jair  is  in 
Num.  xxxii.  41,  in  the  account  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Transjordanic  country,  where  Jair,  son  of 
Manasseh,  is  stated  to  have  taken  some  villages 
(A.  V.  "  the  small  towns  ;"  but  there  is  no  aiticle 
in  the  Hebrew)  of  Gilead — which  was  allotted  to 
his  tribe — and  to  have  named  them  after  himself, 
I^avvoth-jair.  (2.)  In  Deut.  iii.  14  it  is  said 
that  Jair  "  took  all  the  tract  of  Argob,  unto  the 
boundary  of  the  Geshurite  and  the  Maacathite,  and 
called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havotli- 
jair."  Here  the  villages  are  referred  to,  but  there 
must  be  a  hiatus  after  the  word  "  Maacathite,"  in 
which  they  were  mentioned,  or  else  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  plural  "  them."  (3.)  In  the  records 
of  Manasseh  in  Josh.  xiii.  30,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  23 
(A.  v.,  in  both  "  towns  of  Jair  "),  the  Havvoth- 
jair  are  reckoned  with  other  districts  as  making  up 
sixty  "cities"  (DnV).  In  1  K.  iv.  13  they  are 
named  as  part  of  the  commissariat  district  of  Ben- 
geber,  next  in  order  to  the  "  sixty  great  cities  "  of 
Argob.  There  is  apparently  some  confusion  in 
these  different  .statements  as  to  what  the  sixty  cities 
really  consisted  of,  and  if  the  interpretation  of 
Chavvah  given  above  be  correct,  the  application  of 
the  word  "  city"  to  such  transient  erections  is  re- 
markable and  puzzling.  Perhaps  the  remoteness 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  Transjordanic  district  in 
which  they  lay  may  explain  the  one,  and  our  igno- 
rance of  the  ■  real  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ir, 
rendered  "city,"  the  other.  Or  perhaps,  though 
retaining  their  ancient  name,  they  had  changed  their 
original  condition,  and  had  become  more  important, 
as  has  been  the  ease  in  onr  own  country  with  more 
than  one  place  still  designated  as  a  "hamlet,"  though 
'  long  since  a  populous  town.  (4.)  No  less  doubtful 
is  the  number  of  the  Havoth-jair.  In  1  Ohr.  ii.  22 
they  are  specified  as  twenty-three,  but  in  Judg.  x. 
4,  as^  thirty.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  the 
allusion  is  to  a  second  .lair,  by  whose  thirty  sons 
they  \Vere  governed,  and  for  whom  the  original  num- 
ber may  have  been  increased.  The  word  Cy]} 
"cities,"  is  perhaps  employed  here  for  the  sake  "of 
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the  play  which  it  affords  with  C'l'I?,  "  ass-colts." 
[jAfR;  Bashan-havoth-jaiu.].  [0.] 

HAWK  ()»3  ;  Upa^;  accipiter).-  The  Hebrew 
netz  is  expressive  of  strong  and  rapid  flight,  and  is 
therefore  highly  appropriate  to  the  hawk:  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Latin  name  nisus  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  iiawk  is  noticed  as  an  uncleaji  bird  (Lev.  xi.  16  ; 
Deut.  xiv.  1 5),  and  as  "  stretching  her  wings  toward 
the  south  "  (Job  xxxix.  26) — an  expression  which 
has  been  variously  understood  as  refening  either  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  bird,  one  species  alone 
being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  respect 
(Plin.  X.  9)  ;  or  to  its  moulting  and  seeking  the 
warmth  of  the  sun's  rays  in  consequence  (Bochart, 
Hieroz.  iii.  9)  ;  or  lastly  to  the  opinion  prevalent 
in  ancient  times  that  it  was  the  only  bird  whose 
keen  eye  could  bear  the  diject  rays  of  the  sun 
(Aelian,  //.  A.  x.  14).  The  hawk,  though  not 
migratory  in  our  country,  is  so  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  common, in 
Syria  and  the  surrounding  countries.  In  Egypt 
one  species  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  fiequently 
appeats  on  the  ancient  monuments."      [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'ZAEL  ("pNjn  ,  'AfaVjA ;  Ilazael)  was  a 
king  of  Damascus,  who  reigned  from  about  c.c. 
886  to  B.C.  840.  He  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
viously a  person  in  a  high  position  at  the  court  of 
Benhadad,  and  was  sent  by  his  master  to  Elisha, 
when  that  prophet  visited  Damascus,  to  inquire  if 
he  would  recover  fiom  the  malady  under  which  he 
was  sufl'oring.  Ehsha's  answer  that  Benhadad  might 
recover,  but  would  die,  and  his  announcement  to 
Hazael  that  he  would  one  day  be  king  of  Syria, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mission given  to  Elijah  (3  K.  xix.  15)  to  appoint 
Hazael  king — led  to  the  murder  of  Benhadad  by 
his  ambitious  servant,  who  forthwith  mounted  the 
throne  (2  K.  viii.  7-15).  He  was  soon  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Judali,  and  Jeho- 
ram  king  of  Israel,  for  the  possession  of  the  city  of 
Eamoth-Gilead  (ibid.  viii.  28).  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  show  that  about  this  time  a  bloody  and 
destructive  war  was  being  waged  between  the 
Assyrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Syrians,  H  ittites, 
Hamathites,  and  Phoenicians  on  the  other.  [See 
Damascus.]  Benhadad  had  recently  suflered 
several  severe  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian 
king ;  and  upon  the  accession  of  Hazael  the  war 
was  speedily  renewed.  Hazael  took  up  a  position 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  but  was  there 
attacked,  by  the  Assyrians,  who  defeated  him  with 
great  loss,  killing  16,000  of  his  warriors,  and 
capturing  more  than  1100  chariots.  Three  years 
later  the  Assyrians  once  more  entered  Syria  in 
force ;  but  on  this  occasion  Hazael  submitted  and 
helped  to  furnish  the  invaders  with  supplies.  After 
this,  internal  troubles  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Assyrians,  who  made  no  more 
expeditions  into  these  pai'ts  for  about  a  century. 
The  Syrians  rapidly  recovered  their  losses  ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jehu,  Hazael  led 
them  against  the  Israelites  (about  B.C.  860),  whom 
he  "  smote  in  all  their  coasts"  (2  K.  x.  32),  thus 
accomplishing  the  prophecy  of  Elisha  (ibid.  viii. 
12).  His  main  attack  fell  upon  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, where  he  ravaged  "  all  the  land  of  Gilead, 
the  Gadites,  and  the  Keubenites,  and  the  Manassites, 
from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  river  Arnon,  e^-en 
Gilead  and  Bashan"  (ibid.  x.  33).  After  this  he 
seems   to  have  held  the  kingdom  of  Israel   in   a 
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species  of  subjection  (ibid.  xiii.  3-7,  mid  22)  ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  even  threatened  the 
kingdom  of  Jiidab.  Having  taken  Gath  (ibid.  xii. 
17;  comp.  Am.  vi.  2),  he  proceeded  to  attack 
Jerusalem,  defeated  the  Jews  in  an  engagement 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  was  about  to  assault  the 
city,  when  Joash  induced  him  to  retire  by  present- 
ing him  with  '*  all  the  gold  tliat  was  found  in  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
king's  house"  (2  K.  xii.  18).  Hazael  appears  to 
have  died  about  the  year-  B.C.  840  {ibid.  xiii.  24), 
having  reigned  46  years.  He  left  his  crown  to  his 
sonBenhadad  (ibid.).  [G.  R.] 

HAZAI'AH  (nn^n  ;  'OCia  ;  Hazia),  a  man  of 
Judah  of  the  family  of  the  Shilonites  (A.  V.  "  Shi- 
loni"),  or  descendants  of  Shelah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

HA'ZAR-ADDAB,  &c.     [Hazer.] 

HAZAEMA'VETH   (ni^nvn  ;     ^Zap/xwd  ; 

Asarmoth  ;  "  the  court  of  death,"  Ges.),  the  third, 

in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen,  x.  26).     The 

name  is  preserved,  almost  literally,  in  the  Arabic 

JIadraindtot     (  iHj  *^o  >*fl^i*)      ^^^     ffadrumawt 

o^  J  o  - 
(^,  ^^    ^.O,  and  the  appellation  of  a  province 

and  an  ancient  people  of  Southern  Arabia.  This  iden- 
tification of  the  settlement  of  Hazarmaveth  is  accepted 
by  Biblical  scholai*s  as  not  admitting  of  dispute.  It 
rests  not  oniy  on  theoc-cun-ence  of  the  name,  but  is 
supported  by  the  proved  fact  that  Joktan  settled  in 
the  Yemen,  along  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  by  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  re- 
gion, and  by  the  ideutilication  of  the  names  of  several 
others  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The  province  of  Hadra- 
mawt  is  situate  east  of  the  modern  Yemen  (anciently, 
as  shown  in  Arabia,  the  limits  of  the  latter  pro- 
vince embraced  almost  the  whole  of  the  south  of  the 
peninsula),  extending  to  the  districts  of  Shihr  and 
Mahreh.  Its  capital  is  Shibitm,  a  verj  ancient  city, 
of  which  the  native  writers  give  curious  accounts, 
and  its  chief  ports  are  Mirbdt,  Zafdri  [Sephar], 
and  Kisheem,  from  whence  a  gi'eat  trade  was  carried 
on,  in  ancient  times,  with  India  and  Africa.  Ha- 
dramawt  itself  is  generally  cultivated,  in  contrast 
to  the  contiguous  sandy  deserts  (called  El-Ahkaf, 
where  lived  the  gigantic  race  of  'A'd),  is  partly 
mountainous,  with  watered  valleys,  and  is  still 
celebrated  for  its  frankincense  (El-Idreesee,  ed. 
Jomard,  i.  p.  54;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  245),  exporting 
also  gimi-arabic,  myrrh,  diagon's  blood,  and  aloes, 
tlie  latter,  however,  being  chiefly  from  Socotia, 
which  is  under  the  rule  of  the  sheykli  of  Kesheem 
(Niebuhr,  /.  c.  et  seq.).  The  eaily  kings  of  Ha- 
dramawt  were  Joktanites,  distinct  from  the  de- 
scendants of  Yaarub,  the  progenitor  of  J^lre  Joktanite 
Arabs  generally  ;  and  it  is  hence  to  be  inferred  that 
they  were  separately  descended  from  Hazarmaveth. 
They  maintained  their  independence  against  the 
powerful  kings  of  Himyer,  until  the  latter  were 
subdued  at  the  Abyssinian  invasion  (Ibn-Khaldoou, 
ap.  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  135,  seqq.).  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  call  the  people  of  Hadramawt,  vaiiously, 
Chatramotitae,  Chatrammitae,  &c. ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  Adra- 
mitae,  &c.  (the  latter  not  applying  to  the  descendants 
of  Hadoram,  as  some  have  suggested)  ;  while  the 
native  appellation  of  an  iuhabitEint,  Hadramee,  comes 

*  In  2  K.  XX.  4,  the  Masorets  (Keri)  have  substi- 
tuted "iVn   (A.  V.  "court")  for  the   "liypl  of  the 
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very  near  Adramitae  in  sound.  The  modem  people, 
although  mixed  with  other  races,  are  strongly  charac- 
terized by  fierce,  fanatical,  and  restless  dispositions. 
They  are  enterprising  meiv.liants,  well  known  for 
their  trading  and  tiavelling  propensities.   [E.  S.  P.] 

HAZEL  (T-lS).  The  Hebrew  teim  liz  occurs 
only  in  Gen.  .xxx.  37,  where  it  is  coupled  with  the 
"  poplar"  and  "chestnut,"  as  one  of  the  trees  from 
which  Jacob  cut  the  rods,  which  he  afterwai'ds 
peeled.  Authorities  are  divided  between  the  hazel 
and  the  almond-tree,  as  representing  the  Mz  ;  in 
favour  of  the  former  we  have  Kimchi,  Rashi,  Luther, 
and  others  ;  while  the  Vulgate,  Saadias,  and  Gese- 
nius  adopt  the  latter  view.  The  rendering  in  the 
LXX.,  xipvov,  is  equally  applicable  to  either.  We 
think  the  latter  most  probably  correct,  both  because 
the  Arabic  word  lux  is  undoubtedly  the  "  almond- 
tiee,"  and  because  there  is  another  word  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  erjoz  (ti^X),  which  is  applicable 
to  the  hazel.  The  strongest  argument  on  the  other 
side  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  another  word, 
slidked  (TpK'),  having  reference  to  the  almond  ;  it 
is  supposed,  however,  that  the  latter  applies  to  the 
fruit  exclusively,  and  the  word  under  discussion  to 
the  tree :  Kosenmiiller  identifies  the  shahed  with  the 
cultivated,  and  iuz  with  the  wild  almond-tree.  For 
a  description  of  the  almond-tree,  see  the  article  on  that 
subject.  The  Hebrew  term  appeai-s  as  a  pr(  per  name 
in  Luz,  the  old  appellation  of  Bethel.      [W.  L.  B.] 

HAZELELPO'NI  {''Ti^^Hr] ;  '-Ea-nXifi^tiv, 
Alex.  'E(7riW£K(\i<jiv '^  Asalelphuni) ,  the  sister  of 
the  sons  of  Etam  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  3).  The  name  has  the  definite  article  prefixed,  i 
and  is  accurately  *'  the  Tzelelponite,"  as  of  a  family 
rather  than  an  individual. 

HA'ZEE  OVn,  i.  e.  Chatzer,  iiom  nVH,  to 
surround  or  enclose),  a  word  which  is  of  not  unfre- 
quent  occuxTcnce  in  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of  a 
"coui-t"  or  quadrangle  to  a  palace"  or  other  build- 
ing, but  which  topographically  seems  generally  em- 
ployed for  the  *'  villages "  of  people  in  a  roving 
•and  unsettled  life,  the  semi -permanent  collections  of 
dwellings  which  are  described  by  travellers  among 
the  modern  Arabs  to  consist  of  rough  stone  walls 
covered  with  the  tent  cloths,  and  thus  holding  a 
middle  position  between  the  tent  of  the  wanderer 
—  so  transitory  as  to  furnish  an  image  of  the  sudden 
termination  of  life  (Is.  xxxviii.  12)— and  the  settled, 
permanent,  town. 

As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  A.  V. — ■ 

1.  In  the  plural,  Hazbrim,  apd  Hazeroth, 
for  which  see  below. 

2.  In  the  slightly  different  form  of  Hazor. 

3.  In  composition  with  other  words,  giving  a 
special  designation  to  the  particular  "village"  in- 
tended. When  thus  in  union  with  another  word 
the  name  is  Hazar  (Chatzar).  The  following  are  the 
places  so  named,  and  it  should  not  be  oveilooked  that 
they  are  all  in  the  wilderness  itself,  or  else  quite  on 
the  confines  of  civihsed  country  : — 

1.  Hazar-ADDAR  ("I'lN  "iVn  ;  eirai/Aiy  "ApdB, 
2apa5a,  Alex,  'A55ap(£ ;  Villa  nomine  Adar^  Ad- 
dar),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  land  promised  to  Israel, 
between  Kadesh-bai'nea  and  Azmon  (Num.  xxxiv. 
4).     In  the  specification  of  the  south  boundary  of 


original  text.     The  same  change  should  probably  be 
made  in  Jer.  sli.  7.     [See  Ishmael,  6.] 
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the  country  actually  possessed  (Josli.  xv.  3),  the 
name  appears  in  the  shorter  form  of  Addar  (A.  V. 
Adar),  and  an  additional  place  is  named  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  site  of  Hazar-addar  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  enconntered  in  modern  times. 

The  LXX.  reading  might  lead  to  the  belief  that 
Hazar-addar.  was  identical  with  Abad,  a  Cauaanite 
city  which  lay  in  this  direction,  but  the  presence  of 
the  Ain  in  the  latter  name  forbids  such  an  inference. 

2.  HAZAK-iiNAN  (p»y  nsn  =  "  village  of 
springs  ; "  'Aptrfva'ty,  Alex.  'Atripva'tv,  atKi}  ruv 
hiv6.v\  VlUa  Enan,  Atrium  Enon),  the  place  at 
which  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  promised 
to  the  children  of  Israel  was  to  terminate  (Num. 
xxxiv.  9),  and  the  eastern  boundary  commence 
(10).  It  is  again  mentioned  in  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy (xlvii.  17,  ,\lviii.  1)  of  what  the  ultimate 
extent  of  the'  land  will  be.  These  boundaries  are 
traced  by  Mr.  Porter,  who  would  identify  Hazar- 
enan  with  Kunjetein  =  "  the  two  cities,"  a  vil- 
lage more  than  sixty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Damascus, 
the  chief  ground  for  the  identification  apparently 
being  the  presence  at  Kunjetein  of  "  large  foun- 
tains," the  only  ones  in  that  "  Vast  region,"  a  cii- 
curastance  with  which  the  name  of  Hazar-enan  well 
agrees  (Porter,  Damascus,  i.  2.'52,  ii.  ,S58).  The 
great  distance  from  Damascus  and  the  body  of 
Palestine  is  the  main  impediment  to  the  reception 
of  this  identification. 

3.  Hazae-gaddah  {T\r\i  ISH ;  Alex.'Airfp- 
7a5Sa ;  Aser-Gaddd),  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27),  named 
between  Moladah  and  Heshmon.  No  trace  of  the 
situation  of  this  place  appears  in  the  Oiw^Tiasticon, 
or  in  any  of  the  modern  ti-avellers.  In  Van  de 
Velde's  map  a  site  named  Jurrah  is  marked  as  close 
to  Molada  {El-Milli),  but  it  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  assume  that  Gaddah  has  taken  this  form  by  the 
change  so  frequent  in  the  East  of  D  to  R. 

4.  Hazae-hat-ticon  (li3''nn  "IVH ;  AvX^ 
Tov  '^avy^y;  Domus  Tichon),  a  plane  named  in 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  of  the  ultimate  boundaries  of 
the  land  (Ez.  xlvii.  16),  and  specified  as  being  on  the 
boundary  (T'-'UJ  ?N)  of  Hauran.  It  is  not  yet 
known. 

5.  Hazar-shual  (^V-IB*  IVC!  =  "fox-village;" 
Xo\a(r€(o\d,  'AptruKii,  'Eirepaovdx,  Alex.  'Acrap- 
(TovKa  ;  Hasersiml,  Hasarsuhal),  a  town  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah,  lying  between  Hazar- 
gaddah  and  Beersheba  (.Josh.  xv.  28,  xix.  3  ; 
1  Chr.  iv,  28).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  27).  The  site  has  not  yet  been  conclusively 
recovered;  but  in  Van  de  Velde's  map  (1858)  a 
site,  Saweh,  is  marked  at  about  the  right  spot, 
and  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  original 
name.  This  district  has  been  only  very  slightly 
explored ;  when  it  is  so  we  may  look  for  most 
interesting  inforaiation. 

6.  Hazae-susati  (no-ID  '^Vn  =  "  horse-vil- 
lage ;"  'Zapaovffiv,  Alex.  ' Kafpaovaiii,),  one  of  the 
"  cities  "  allotted  to  Simeon  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  5).  Neither  it 
nor  its  companion  Beth-ma  rcaisotii,  the  "  house 
of  chariots,"  are  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  in  chap,  xv.,  .but  they  are  included  in 
those  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31,  with  the  express 


"  The  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  curiously  re- 
versed the  two  variations  of  the  nam*     In  Genesis, 
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statement  that  they,  existed  before  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Da\id.  This  appears  to  invalidate  Pro- 
fessor Stiniley's  suggestion  {S.^  P.  IHO)  that  they 
were  the  depfits  for  the  trade  with  Egypt  in  cha- 
riots and  horses,  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  what  else 
to  ascribe  the  names  of  places  situated,  as  these 
were,  in  the  Bedouin  country,  where  a  chariot 
must  have  been  unknown,  and  where  even  hoises 
seem  carefully  excl  uded  from  the  possessions  of  the 
inhabitants — "  camels,  sheep,  oxen,  and  asses " 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  9).  In  tnith  the  difficulty  arises  only 
on  the  assumption  that  the  names  are  Hebrew,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  accordingly.  It 
would  cease  if  we  could  believe  them  to  be  in  the 
former  language  of  the  country,  adopted  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  so  altered  as  to  bear  a  meaning  in 
Hebrew.  This  is  exactly  the  process  which  the 
Hebrew  names  have  in  their  turn  undergone  from 
the  Arabs,  and  is  in  fact  one  which  is  well  known 
to  have  occurred  in  all  language?,  though  not  yet 
recognized  in  the  particular  case  of  the  eai-ly  local 
names  of  Palestine. 

7.  Hazar-susim  (D»p-1D  IVn,  "  the  village 
of  horses;"  '^fuaovfftaaiu,  as  if  'VPI;  Ilasarsur 
sivi)f  the  form  under  which  the  preceding  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  31.  [G.] 

HAZE'KIM.  The  AviMS,  or  more  accurately 
the  Avvim,  a  tribe  commemorated  in  a»fragment  of 
very  ancient  history,  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
south-we-stern  portion  of  Palestine,  are  therein  said 
to  have  lived  "  in  the  villages  (A.  V.  "  H;izerim," 
Onyna),  as  far  as  Gaza"  (Deut.  ii.  23),  before 
their  expulsion  by  the  Caphtorim.  The  word  is  the 
plural  of  Hazer,  noticed  above,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  now  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  tenn,  it 
implies  that  the  Avvim  were  a  wandering  tribe  who 
had  retained  in  their  new  locality  the  transitoiy  fonn 
of  encampment  of  their  original  desei-t^hfe.      [G.] 

HAZE'EOTH  (ninvn ;  'Aa-npiie:  Num.  xi. 
3.5,  xii.  16,  xxxiii.  17,  Dent.  i.  1),  a  station  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  mentioned  next  to  Kibroth- 
Hattaavah,  and  perhaps  recognisable  in  the  Arabic 

\   ^A*^.    Ilud/iera    (Robinson,    i.    151  ;     Stanley, 

S.  Sf  P.  81,  82),  which  lies  about  eighteen  hours' 
distance  from  Sinai  on  the  road  to  the  Akabah,  The 
word  appears  to  mean  flie  sort  of  unenclosed  vil- 
lages in  which  the  Bedouins  are  found  to  congre- 
gate.    [Hazer.]  [H.  H.] 

HA'ZEZON-TA'MAE,    and    HA'ZAZON- 

TA'MAR(nDri  I'VVn,"  butlnChron.'n  I'lVVri; 
'AaaaovBaji^p,  or  'A(Tacrav  ©afxap ;  Mason  TIm- 
mar),  the  name  under  wliich,  at  a  very  e.ai'ly  period 
of  the  Iristory  of  Palestine,  and  in  a  document  believed 
by  many  to  be  the  oldest  of  .all  these  early  records, 
we  first  hear  of  the  place  which  aftfrw.ards  became 
En-gedi.  The  Amorites  were  dwelling  at  Hazazon- 
Tamar  when  the  four  kin-.;.-;  made  their  incursion, 
and  fought  their  succrssTuI  battle  with  the  five 
((len.  xiv.  7).  The  name  occurs  only  once  again — - 
ill  the  records  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
XX.  2) — when  he  is  wanierl  of  the  approach  of  the 
horde  of  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Mehuuim,  and  men 
of  Moimt  Soir,  whom  he  afterwards  so  completely 


where  the  Hebrew  is  Hazazon,  they  have  Ilazczon, 
and  the  opposite  in  Chronicles. 
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destroyed,  and  who  were  no  doubt  pursuing  thus 
fur  exactly  the  same  j-oute  as  the  Assyrians  hail 
done  a  thousand  yeai's  before  them.  Here  the  ex- 
planation, "  which  is  En-gedi,"  is  added.  The 
existence  of  the  earher  appellation,  after  En-gedi  had 
been  so  long  in  use,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
tenacity  of  these  old  Oriental  names,  of  which  more 
modern  instances  are  frequent.    See  AccHO,  Betii- 

SAIDA,  &c. 

Hazazon-tamar  is  interpreted  in  Hebrew  to  mean 
the  "pruning  or  felHng  of  the  palm"  (Gesen. 
Ti'ies.  p.  512).  Jerome  {Qimest.  in  Gen.)  renders 
it  urbs  palmarum.  This  interpretation  of  the  name 
is  borne  out  by  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  palms 
of  En-gedi  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  and  the  citations  from 
Pliny,  given  under  that  name).  The  Samahtan  Ver- 
sion has  '•ID  31?D  =  the  Valley  of  Cadi,  possibly  a 
corruption  of  En-gedi,    The  Targums  have  En-gedi. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  *'  city  of  palm-trees"  (//• 
kat-temarini)  out  of  which  the  Keiiites,  the  tribe 
of  Moses'  father-in-law,  went  up  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country 
(Judg.  i.  16).  If  this  were  so,  the  allusion  of 
Balaam  to  the  Kenite  (Num.  xxiv.  21)  is  at  once 
explained.  Standing  as  he  was  on  one  of  the  lofty 
points  of  the  highlands  opposite  Jericho,  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  Engedi  would  be 
before  him,  and  the  cliff,  in  the  clefts  of  which  the 
Kenites  had  fixed  their  secure  "  nest,"  would  be 
a  prominent  object  in  the  view.  This  has  been 
already  alluded  to  by  Professor  Stanley  (S.  ^  P. 
225,  n.  4.).  [G.] 

HA'ZIEL(^Nnn;  'Ma,  Ales. 'AC^^X ;  Ho- 
sief),  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  king  David,  of  the 
family  of  Shimei  or  Shimi,  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9).    . 

HA'ZO  ("itn  ;  'A(av ;  Azau),  a  son  of  Nahor, 
by  Milcah  his  wife  (Gen.  xxii.  22)  :  perhaps,  says 
Gesenius,  for  mTPI,  "  a  vision."  The  name  is 
unknown,  and  the  settlements  of  the  descendants 
of  Hazo  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  only  clue  is  to 
be  found  in  the  identification  of  Chesed,  and  the 
other  sons  of  Nahor ;  and  hence  he  must,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  placed  in  TJr  of  the  Chaldees,  or 
the  adjacent  countries.  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk,  i.  pt. 
2,  49)  suggests  Chazene  by  the  Euphrates,  in  Meso- 
potamia, or  the  Chazene  in  Assyria  (Strabo,  xvi, 
p.  736).  [E.  S.  P.] 

HA'ZOE  (llVn  ;  'A(Xilop ;  Asor),  1.  A  fortified 
city,  which  on  the  occupation  of  the  country  was 
allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36).  Its  position 
was  apparently  between  Kamah  and  Ivedesh  (ibid, 
xii.  19),  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  Lake 
of  Merom  (uTrepKeirat  t^s  "Xs/xexo^viTiSos  Xifivrjs, 
Joseph.  Ant.  v.  5,  §1).  There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing it  a  diflerent  place  from  that  of  which 
Jabin  was  king  (Josh.  xi.  1),  both  when  Joshua 
gained  his  signal  victory  over  the  northern  confe- 
deration, and  when  Deborah  and  Barak  routed  his 
general  Sisera  (Jndg.  iv.  2,  17  ;  1  b'am.  xii,  9). 
It  was  the  principal  city  of  the  wliole  of  the  North 
Palestine,  "  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms  "  (Josh, 
xi.  10,  and  see  Onomasticon,  Asor).  Like  the 
.other  strong  places  of  that  part,  it  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence (7ri,  Josh.  xi.  1:3,  A.  "V.  ''strength"),  but 
the  district  around  must  have  been  on  the  whole 
fiat,  and  suitable  for  the  manoeuvies  of  the  "  very 
miuiy"  chariots  and  horses  which  formed  part  of 
the  forces  of  the  king  of  Hazor  and  his  confederates 
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(Josh.  xi.  4,  6,  9  ;  Judg.  iv.  3).  Hazor  was  the 
only  one  of  those  northern  cities  which  was  burnt 
by  Joshua,  doubtless  it  was  too  strong  and  import- 
ant to  leave  standing  in  his  jear.  Whether  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  men  of  Naphtali,  or  by  the  second 
Jabin  (Judg.  iv.),  we  are  not  told,  but  Solomon  did 
not  overlook  so  important  a  post,  and  the  foitifica- 
tiou  of  Hazor,  IMegiddo,  and  Gezer,  the  points  of 
defence  for  the  entiance  fi'om  Syria  and  Assyi'ia, 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  great  maritime 
lowland  respectively,  was  one  of  the  chief  pretexts 
for  his  levy  of  taxes  (1  K.  ix.  15).  Later  still  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  towns  and  districts 
whose  inhabitants  were  carried  off  to  Assyria  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  11, 
§1).  We  encounter  it  once  more  in  1  Mace.  xi.  07, 
where  Jonathan,  after  encamping  for  the  night  at 
the  "  water  of  Gennesar,"  advances  to  the  "  plain  of 
Asor"  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii.  5,  §7  ;  the  Greek  text  of 
*the  Maccabees  has  prefixed  an  n  from  the  preceding 
word  ireSloVy  A.  V.  Nasor)  to  meet  Demetrius, 
who  was  in  possession  of  Kadesh  (xi,  63,  Joseph, 
as  above).     [Nasor.] 

Several  places  bearing  names  probably  derived 
from  ancient  Hazoi-s,  have  been  discovered  in  this 
district.  A  list  will  be  found  in  Rob.  iii.  366  note 
(and  compare  also  Van  de  Velde,  Sy}Ha  ^  F.  ii.  178  ; 
Poiter,  Damascus^  i.  304).  But  none  of  these  an- 
swer to  the  requirements  of  this  Hazor.  The  nearest 
is  the  site  suggested  by  Dr.  Pobinsou,  viz.  Tell 
Khuraibeh,  "  the  ruins,"  which,  though  without 
any  direct  evidence  of  name  or  tradition  in  its 
favour,  is  so  suitable,  in  its  situation  on  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  in  its  proximity  both  to  Kedesh  and 
the  Lake  Huleh,  that  we  may  accept  it  until  a 
better  is  discovered  (Rob.  iii.  364,  5). 

2 .  (^Affopicopvaiyj  including  the  following  name ; 
Alex,  omits:  Asor)  one  of  the  "cities"  of  Judah 
in  the  extreme  south,  named  next  in  order  "to  Ke- 
desh (Josh.  XV.  23).  It  is  mentioned  nowhere 
else,  nor  has  it  yet  been  identified  (see  Rob.  ii.  34 
note).  The  Vatican  LXX.  unites  Hazor  with  the 
name  following  it,  Ithnan  ;  which  causes  Reland  to 
maintain  that  they  form  but, one  {Fal.  144,  708): 
but  the  LXX.  text  of  this  list  is  so  coiTupt,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  argue  fi'om  it.  In  the  Alex. 
MSS.  Hazor  is  entirely  omitted,  while  Ithnan  again 
is  joined  to  Zipb. 

3.  (LXX.  omits  ;  Asor  nova.)  Hazor-Hadat- 
tah,  =  "  new  Hazor,"  possibly  contra-distinguished 
from  that  just  mentioned ;  another  of  the  southern 
towns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  The  words  are 
improperly  separated  in  the  A.  V. 

4.  (^A<T€pd)v  aiirr]  'AirciSp,  Alex.  ' Aawpafxafi : 
Aesron,  haeo  est  Asor.)  "  Hezron  which  is  Hazor" 
(Josh.  XV.  25)  ;  but  whether  it  be  intended  that  it 
is  the  same  Hazor  as  either  of  those  named  before, 
or  that  the  name  was  originally  Ha^or,  and  had 
been  changed  to  Hezron,  we  cannot  now  decide. 

5.  (Alex.  'Affeyp,  ^'at.  omits  :  Asor.)  A  place  in 
which  the  Benjamitcs  resided  after  their  return 
from  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  3:1).  From  the  places 
mentioned  with  it,  as  Anathoth,  Nob,  Ramali,  &c., 
it  would  seem  to  have  lain  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
at  no  great  distance  therefrom.  But  it  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  aiiove  conditions  are  not 
against  its  being  the  same  place  with  Baal-hazok, 
though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  beyond  the 
name  in  favour  of  such  an  identification. 

The  word  appears  in  combination— with  Baal  iu 
Baal-uazor,  with  Ain  in  En-iiazok.  [<t.] 
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HEAD-DRESS.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  regarded,  a  covering  for  the  head  as  an 
essential  article  of  dress.  The  earliest  notice  we 
liave  of  such  a  thing  is  in  connexion  with  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  and  in  this  case  it  is  de- 
scribed as  an  ornamental  appendage  "  for  glory  and 
for  beauty"  (Ex.  xxviii.  40).  The  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  a  head-dress  in  passages  where  we  should 
expect  to  meet  with  it,  as  in  the  trial  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.  18),  and  the  regulations  regarding  the 
leper  (Lev.  xiii.. 45),  in  both  of  which  the  "un- 
covering of  the  head"  refors  undoubtedly  to  the 
hair,  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  not  or- 
dinarily worn  in  the  Mosaic  age ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  practice,  frequently  alluded  to,  of 
covering  the  head  with  the  mantle.  Even  in  after 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  especially  for 
purposes  of  ornament:  thus  the  Tzdniph  (tj^OV)  is 
noticed  as,  being  worn  by  nobles  (Job  xxix.  14)^ 
ladies  (Is.  iii.  23),  and  kings  (Is.  Ixii.  3),  while  the 
Peer  (1X3)  was  an  article  of  holiday  dress  (Is. 
Ixi.  3,  A.  V.  "  beauty  ;"  Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23),  and  was 
worn  at  weddings  (Is.  Ixi.  10):  the  use  of  the 
fjiirpa  was  restricted  to  similar  occasions  (Jud.  xvi. 
8  ;  Bar.  v,  2).  The  fomtier  of  these  terms  undoubt- 
edly describes  a  kind  of  turban :  its  primary  sense 
(^J  V  ;  "  to  roll  around")  expresses  the  folds  of  linen 
■wound  round  the  head,  and  its  form  probably 
resembled  that  of  the  High-priest's  Mitznepheth 
(a  word  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  identical 
in  meaning,  for  in  Zech.  iii.  5  Tzdniph  =  Mitzne- 
pheth), as  described  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §3). 
The  renderings  of  the  term  in  the  A.  V.,  **hood" 
(Is.  iii.  23),  "diadem"  (Job  xxix.  14;  Is.  Ixii. 
3),  "  mitre"  (Zech.  iii.  5)  do  not  convey  the  right 
idea  of  its  meaning.  The  other  term,  Peer,  primarily 
means  an  ornament,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
(Is.  Ixi.  10;  see  also  ver.  3,  "beauty"),  and  is 
specifically  applied  to  the  head-dress  from  its  orna- 
mental character.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  term 
properly  describes :  the  modern  turban  consists  of 
two  pai-ts,  the  Kaook,  a  stiif,  round  cap  occa- 
sionally rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the 
Shash,  a  long  piece  of  muslin  wound  about  it 
(Russell,  Aleppo,  i,  104)  :  Josephus*  account  of  the 
High-priest's  head-dress  implies  a  similar  construc- 
tion ;  for  he  says  that  it  was  made  of  thick  bands  of 
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linen  doubled  round  many  times,  and  sewn  togethei' ; 
the  whole  covered  by  a  piece  of  line  linen  to  conceal 
the  seams.  Saalschiitz  {Arckaeol.  i.  27  note)  sug- 
gests that  the  Tzaniph  and  the  I'eSr  represent  the 
Shash  and  the  Kaook,  the  latter  rising  high  above 
the  other,  and  so  the  most  prominent  and  striliing 
feature.  In  favour  of  this  explanation  it  may  be 
remarlfed  that  the  Peer  is  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  Migbaah,  the  high  cap  of  the 
ordinary  priests,  in  Ex.  xxxix.  28,  while  the 
Tzaniph,  as  we  have  seen,  resembled  the  Hi^h- 
priest's  miti-e,  in  which  the  cj\p  was  concealed  by 
the  linen  folds.  The  objection,  however,  to  this 
explanation  is  that  the  etymological  force  of  Peer  is 
not  brought  out:  may  not  that  term  have  applied 
to  the  jewels  and  other  oi-naments  with  which  the 
turban  is  fi'equently  decorated  (Russell,  i.  106), 
some  of  which  are  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  borrowed  from  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt. 
Appen.  A.     The  term  used  for  putting  on  either 


Modern  Egyptian  Ucad-drcsscB.     (Lane.) 

the  Tzaniph  or  the  Peer  is  fan,  "to  bind  round" 
(Ex.  xxix.  9  ;  Lev.  viii.  13);  hence  the  words  in 
Kz.  xvi.  10,  "  I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen," 
are  to  be  understood  of  the  turban  ;  and  by  the  use 
of  the  same  teiTO  Jonali  (ii.  5)  represents  the  weeds 
wrapped  as  a  turban  round  his  heafl.  The  turban  as 
now  worn  in  the  East  varies  very  much  in  shape  ; 
the  most  prevalent  forms  are  shown  in  Kussell's 
Aleppo,  i.  102. 

If  the  Tzdntph  and  the  Peer  were  reserved 
for  holiday  attire,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  any  and  what  covering  was  ordinarily 
worn  over  the  head.  It  appeai-s  that  frequently 
the  robes  supplied  the  place  of  a  head-dress,  being 
so  ample  that  tliey  might  be  thrown  over  the  head 
at  pleasure  :  the  liadid  and  the  Ts&'iph  at  all  events 
were  so  used  [Dress],  and  the  veil  served  a 
similar  purpose.  [Veil.]  The  ordinary  head- 
di;ess  of  the  Bedouin  consists  of  the  hijfyeh,  a  square 
handkerchief,  generally  of -red  and  yellow  cotton, 
or  cotton  and  silk,  folded  so  that  three  of  the 
corners  hang  down  over  the  back  and  shoulders, 
leaving  the  face  exposed,  and  bound  round  the  head 
by  a  cord  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  48).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  similar  covering  wa.s  used  by  the 
Hebrews  on   certain  occasions :  the  "  kerchief"  in 
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Ez,  xiii.  18  has  been  so  understood  by  some  writers 
(Harmer,  Observations,  ii.  393),  thoagh  the  word 
more  probably  refers  to  a  species  of  veil ;  and  the 
a-ifJLiKlvdioi/  (Acts  xix.  12, .  A.  V.  "npron"),  as 
explained  bySuidas(T6  ttjs  K€<paKr)s  (popTjfia)  was 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  head-dress.  [Hand- 
KERCHIKF.]  Neither  of  these  cases,  however,  sup- 
plies positive  cviden{;e  on  the  point,  and  the  general 
absence  of  allusions  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
head  was  usually  uncovered,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
many  narts  of  Arabia  (Wellsted,  Travels^  i.  73),. 
The  introduction  of  the  Greek  hat  {tr^Taffos)  by 
Jason,  as  an  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the  gymna- 
sium,w^s  regarded  as  a  national  dishonour  (2  Mace. 
iv.  1'2):  in  shape  and  material  the  Pctasus  very 
much  resembled  the  common  felt  hats  of  this  country 
{Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  PiLEUS). 


BL-ilouin  Hcad-drL'iiS  :  the  KeHiyeli. 

The  Assyrian  head-dre.-s  is  described  in  Ez.  xxiii. 
15  under  the  terms  D''-'1?!3D  Tl-TlD,  "  exceeding 
in  dyed  attire;"  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
tebulim  describes  the  coloured  material  of  the  head- 
dress {tiarae  a  coloribus  quibus  tinctae  sint) ;  an- 
other sense  has  been  assigned  to  it  more  appropriate 
to  the  desci'iption  of  {i  tuiban  (fasciis  obvolvit,  Oesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  542).  The  term  Engl.  sWucke  expresses 
the  ilowing  character  of  the  Eastern  head-diess,  as 
it  falls  down  over  the  back  (Layard,  jSliiiei:e/i,  ii. 
3U8).  The  word  rendered  "  hats"  in  Dan.  iii.  21 
(K73"l3)  properly  applies  to  a  cloak.     [W.  L.  B.] 

HEARTH.  1.  HK;  iaxdpa;  arula  (Ges. 
</J),  a  pot  or  brazier  for  containing  fire.  2.  "IplD  m. 
and  mplD/.  /cautrrpa,  Kav<yis ;  incendium  (Ges. 
(i20),  ""'3.  "lb,  or  "11*3  (Zech.  xii.  6);  ^aXhs  ; 
caminns ;  in  dual,  D''T'3  (Lev.  xi.  35);  x^''^P^~ 
TToSes  ;  chytropodes-;  A.  V.  "ranges  for  pots" 
(Ges.  672). 

One  way  of  baking  much  practised  in  the  East  is 
to  place  the  dough  on  an  iron  plate,  either  laid  on, 
or  supported  on  legs  above  the  vessel  sunk  in  the 
ground,  which  forms   the   oven.      This   plate   or 

"hearth"  is  in  Arabic     ^»L^»  tajen ;  a   word 

which  has  probably  passed  into  Greek  in  r-ijyavov. 
The  cakes  baked  "on  the  hearth"  (Gen.  xviii.  6, 
iyKpv<l>ias,  subcinericios panes)  were  probably  baked 
in  the  existing  Bedouin  manner,  on  hot  stones  covered 
with  ashes.  The  "heai-th"  of  king  Jehoiakim's 
winter  palace,  Jer,  xxxvi.  23,  was  possibly  a  pan  or 
brazier  of  charcoal.  (Bm'ckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed, 
i.  58  ;  W  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  i.  437  ;  Harmer,  Obs. 
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i.  p.  477,  and  note;  Rauwolff,  Travels,  ap,  Ray,  ii. 
1U3;  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  231;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de 
I' Arable,  p.  45 ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  Vet.  Test,  riiya- 
coi/;  Gesen.s.ii.  n|V,  p.997.)   [Fire.]  [H.W.P.] 

HEATliEN.  The  Hebrew  words  ^15,  Dj'lJi, 
goi,  goyim,  together  with  their  Greek  equivalents 
efl^os,  idvri^  have  been  somewhat  arbitiaiily  ren- 
dered "nations,"  "gentiles,"  and  "heathen"  in  the 
A.  V.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  manner 
in  which  a  tenm,  primarily  and  essentially  general 
in  its  signification,  acquired  that,  more  restricted 
sense  which  was  afterwards  attached  to  it.  Its 
development  is  jfarallel  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  its  meaning  at  any  period  may  be  taken 
as  significant  of  their  relative  position  with  regard 
to  the  surrounding  nations. 

1.  While  as  yet  the  Jewish  nation  had  no  poli- 
tical existence,  goyim  denoted  generally  the  nations 
of  the  world,  especially  including  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  18  ;  comp.  Gal. 
iii.  16).  The  latter,  as  they  gi-ew  in  numbers  and 
importance,  were  distinguished  in  a  most  mEU'ked 
manner  from  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  were  provided  with  a  code  of  laws 
and  a  religious  ritual,  which  made  the  distinction 
still  more  peculiar.  They  were  etj.scntially  a  sepa- 
rate people  (Lev.  xx.  23) ;  separate  in  habits, 
morals,  and  religion,  and  bound  to  maintain  their 
separate  character  by  denunciations  of  the  most 
terrible  judgments  (Lev.  xxvi.  14-38;  Deut.xxviii.). 
On  their  march  through  the  desert  they  encountered 
the  most  obstinate  resistance  from  Amalek,  "  chief 
of  the  goyim  "  (Num.  xxiv.  20),  in  whose  sight  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  was  achieved  (Lev.  xxvi, 
45).  During  the  conquest  of  Canaiui  and  the  sub- 
sequent wars  of  extermination,  which  the  Israelites 
for  several  generations  carried  on  against  their 
enemies,  the  seven  nations  of  the  Canaanites, 
Amoi'ites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  Perizzites, 
and  Girgashites  (Ex.  xxxiv.  24),  together  with  the 
I'emnants  of  them  who  were  left  to  prove  Israel 
(Josh,  xxiii.  13  ;  Judg.  iii.  1  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55), 
and  teach  them  war  (Judg.  iii.  2),  received  the 
especial  appellation  of  goyim.  With  these  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  associate  (Josh,  xxiii. 
7);  interman-iages  were  prohibited  (Josh,  xxiii. 
12;  1  K.  xi.  2);  and  as  a  warning  against  dis- 
obedience the  fate  of  the  nations  of  Canaau  was  kept 
constantly  before  their  eyes  (Lev.  xviii.  24,  25  ; 
Dent,  xviii.  12).  They  are  ever  associated  with 
the  worship  of  false  gods,  and  the  foul  practices  of 
idolaters  (Lev.  xviii.  xx.),  and  these  constituted 
their  chief  distinctions,  as  goyim,  from  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  one  God,  the  people  of  Jehovah 
(Num.  XV.  41  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  10).  This  distinc- 
tion w^as  maintained  in  its  full  force  during  the 
early  times  of  the  monarchy  (2  Sam.  vii.  23 ; 
1  K.  xi.  4-8,  xiv.  24  ;  Ps.  cvi.  35).  It  was  from 
among  the  goyim,  the  degraded  tribes  who  sub- 
mitted to  their  arms,  that  the  Israelites  were  per- 
mitted to  purchase  their  bond  servants  (Lev.  xxv. 
44,  45)j  and  this  special  enactment  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  giving  to  a  national  tradition  the 
force  and  sanction  of  a  law  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  15). 
In  later  times  this  regulation  was  strictly  adhered 
to.  To  the  words  of  Eccl.  ii.  7  "  I  bought  men- 
servants  and.  maid-servants,"  the  Targum  adds, 
"  of  the  children  of  Ham,  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign 
nations.'' 

And  not  only  were  the  Israelites  forbidden  to 
intermarry  with  these  goyim,  but  the  latter  were 
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virtually  excludeil  from  the  possibility  of  becoming 
naturalised.  Au  Ammonite  or  Moabile  was  shut 
out  from  the  congi-egation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the 
tenth  generation  (Deut,  xxiii.  3),  while  an  Edomite 
or  Egyptian  was  admitted  in  the  third  (vers.  7, 
8).  The  necessity  of  maintaining  a  separation  so 
broadly  marked  is  ever  more  and  more  manifest  as 
we  follow  the  Israelites  through  their  histoiy,  and 
observe  their  constantly  recurring  tendency  to 
idolatry.  Offence  and  punishment  followed  each 
other  with  all  the  regularity  of  cause  and  effect 
(Judg.  ii.  12,  iii.  6-8,  &c.). 

2.  But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  tei-m 
goyim  received  by  anticipation  a  significance  of  wider 
range  than  the  national  expeiience  (Lev.  xxvi.  33, 
■  38  ;  Deut.  xxx.  1),  and  as  the  latter  was  gi-adually 
developed  during  the  prosperous  times  of  the 
monarchy,  the  goi/im  were  the  suiTounding  nations 
generally,  with  whom  the  Israelites  were  brought 
into  contact  by  the  '  extension  of  their  commerce, 
and  whose  idolatrous  practices  they  readily  adopted 
(Ez.  xxiii.  30;  Am.  v.  26).  Later  still,  it  is 
applied  to  the  Babylonians  who  took  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  V.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  1,  6,  10),  to  the  destroyers 
of  Moiib  (Is.  xvi.  8),  and  to  the  several  nations 
among  whom  the  Jews  were  scattered  during  the 
captivity  (Ps.  cvi.  47  ;  Jer.  xW.  28 ;  Lam.  i.  3, 
&c.),  the  practice  of  idolatry  still  being  their  cha- 
racteristic distinction  (Is.  xxxvi.  18;  Jer.  x.  2,  3, 
xiv.  22).  This  signification  it  retained  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  though  it  was  used  in  a  more 
limited  sense  as  denoting  the  mixed  race  of  colonists 
who  settled  in  Palestine  during  the  captivity  (Neh. 
V.  17),  and  who  are  described  as  fearing  Jehovah, 
while  serving  their  own  gods  (2  K.  xvii.  29-33  ; 
Ezr.  vi.  21). 

Tracing  the  synonymous  term  e6vT}  through  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  we  find  that  it  is  applied  to 
the  nations  around  Palestine  (1  Mace.  i.  11),  in- 
cluding the  Syrians  and  Philistines  of  the  army  of 
Gorgias  (1  Mace.  iii.  41,  iv.  7,  11,  14),  as  well  as 
the  people  of  Ptolemais,  Tyre  and  Sidon  (1  Mace. 
V.  9,  10,  15).  They  were  image-worshippers  (1 
Mace.  iii.  48 ;  Wisd.  xv.  15),  whose  customs  and 
fashions  the  Jews  seem  still  to  have  had  an  nn- 
conciuerable  propensity  to  imitate,  hut  on  whom 
they  were  hound  by  national  tradition  to  take 
vengeance  (1  Mace.  ii.  68  ;  1  Esdr.  viii.  85).  Fol- 
lowing the  customs  of  the  goijim  at  this  period 
denoted  the  neglect  or  concealment  of  circumcision 
(1  Mace.  i.  15),  disregard  of  sacrifices,  profanation 
of  the  sabbath,  eating  of  swine's'  flesh  and  meat 
offered  to  idols  (2  Maco.  vi.  6-9, 18,  xv.  1 ,  2),  and 
adoption  of  the  Greek  national  games  (2  Mace.  iv. 
12,  14).  In  all  points  Judaism  and  heathenism  are 
strongly  contrasted.  The  "  barbarous  multitude  " 
in  2  Mace.  ii.  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played 
the  man  for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now 
becomes  an  ecclesiastical  one  (comp.  Matt.  x\'iii.  17). 
In  2  Esdr.  iii.  33,  34,  the  '*  gentes  "  are  defined  as 
those  "  qui  habitant  in  seculo"  (comp.  Matt.  vi.  32 ; 
Luke  xii.  30). 

As  the  Greek  influence  became  more  extensively 
felt  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  language  was 
generally  used,  Hellenism  and  heathenism  became 
convertible  terms,  and  a  Greek  was'  synonymous 
with  a  foreigner  of  any  nation.  This  is  singularly 
evident  in  the  Syriac  of  2  Mace.  v.  9,  10,  13  ;  cf. 
John  vii.  35;   1  Cor.  x.  32 ;  2  Mace.  xi.  2. 

In  the  N.  T.  again  we  find  various  shades  of 
meaning  attached  to  eflj/ij.  In  its  narrowest  sense 
it  is  opposed  to  "  those  of  the  circumcision  "  (Acts 
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X.  45  ;  cf.  Esth.  xiv.  15,  where  iWorplos^aTrepi- 
TfiifTas),  and  is  contrasted  -with  Israel,  the  people 
of  Jehovah  (Luke  ii.  32),  thus  representing  the 
Hebrew  D'iJl  at  one  stage  of  its  history.  But,  like 
goyim,  it  also  denotes  the  people  of  the  earth  gener- 
ally (Acts  xvii.  26;  Gal.  iii.  14).  In  Matt.  vi.  7 
iBviK6s  is  applied  to  an  idolater. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  goyim  had  a  moral  sense  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  In  Ps.  ix.  5, 15, 17  (comp. 
Ez.  vii.  21)  the  word  stands  in  parallelisni  with 
VB'n,  rasha,  the  wicked,  as  distinguished  by  his 
moral  obliquity  (see  Hupfeld  on  Ps.  i.  1) ;  and  in 
ver.  17  the  people  thus  designated  are  described  as 
"  forgetters  of  God,"  that  know  not  Jehovah  (Jer. 
X.  25).  Again  in  Ps.  lix.  5  it  is  to  some  extent 
commensurate  in  meaning  with  ]1K  '133,  bog'de 
men,  "  iniquitous  transgressors  ;"  and  in  these  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  in  Ps.  x.  15,  it  has  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance than  that  of  a  merely  national  distinction, 
although  the  latter  idea  is'  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of. 

In  later  Jewish  hterature  a  technical  definition 
of  the  word  is  laid  down  which  is  ceiiainly  not 
of  universal  application.  Elias  Levita  (quoted  by 
Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judent/mm,  i.  665)  ex- 
plains the  sing,  got  as  denoting  one  who  is  not  of 
Israeli  tish  bii-th.  This  can  only  have  reference  to 
its  after  signification ;  in  the  0.  T.  the  singular  is 
never  used  of  an  individual,  but  is  a  collective 
tei-m,  apphed  equally  to  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii. 
17)  as  to  the  nations  of  Canaan  (Lev.  xx.  23),  and 
denotes  simply  a  body  politic.  Another  distinction, 
equally  unsupported,  is  made  between  D[M,  goyim, 
and  D'BN,  ummtm,  the  former  being  defined  as 
the  nations  who  had  served  Israel,  while  the  latter 
were  those  who  had  not  (Jalkut  Chadash,  fol.  20, 
no.  20  ;  Eisenmenger,  i.  667).  Abarbanel  on  Joel 
iii.  2  applies  the  former  to  both  Christians  and 
Turks,  or  Ishmaelites,  while  in  Sepher  Juchasin 
(fol.  148,  col.  2)  the  Chj-istians  alone  are  distin- 
guished by  this  appellation.  .  Eisenmenger  gives 
some  cmious  examples  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  a  goi  laboured.  One  who  kept  sabbaths  was 
judged  deserving  of  death  (ii.  206),  and  the  study 
of  the  law  was  prohibited  to  him  under  the  same 
penalty ;  but  on  the  latter  point  the  doctors  are  at 
issue  (ii.  209).  [W.  A.  W.] 

HEAVEN.  There  ai-e  four  Hebrew  words  thus 
rendered  in  the  0.  T.,  which  we  may  briefly  notice. 
1.  V*i?"l  {(Trepiuiia ;  firmamentum  ;  Luth.  Veste), 
a  solid  expanse,  from  Vp"l,  "to  beat  out;"  a  word 
used  primarily  of  the  hammering  out  of  metal  (Ex. 
xxxi.\.  3,  Num.  xvi.  38).  The  fuller  expression  is 
D,''DB'n  ]l'[i>-f  (Gen.  i.  14,  sq.).  That  Moses 
understood  it  to  mean  a  solid  expanse  is  clear  from 
his  representing  it  as  the  baiTier  between  the  upper 
and  lower  watei's  (Gen.  i.  6  sq.),  /.  e.  as  sepai'ating 
the  reservoir  of  the  celestial  ocean  (Ps.  civ.  3,  xxix. 
3)  from  the  watei's  of  the  eai'th,  or  those  on 
which  the  earth  was  supposed  to  float  (Ps.  cxxxvi, 
6).  Through  its  open  lattices  (ni3'1X,  Gen.  vii. 
1 1 ;  2  K.  vii.  2,19;  comp.  K6ffKivov,  Aristoph.  Sub. 
373)  or  doors  (Djn^'n,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  23)  the  dew 
and  snow  and  hail  ai-e  poured  upon  the  earth  (Job 
xxx^^ii.  22,  37,  where  we  have  the  curious  expres- 
sion "bottles  of  heaven,"   "  utres  coeli  ").     This 
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firm  vault,  which  Job  describes  as  being  "  strong 
as  a  molten  lookiug-glass  "  (xxxvii.  18),  is  trans- 
parent, like  pellucid  sapphire,  and  splendid  as 
crystal  (Dan.  xii.  3;  Ex.  xxiv.  10;  Ez.  i.  2'2  ; 
Rev.  iv.  6),  over  which  rests  the  throne  of  God 
(Is.  Ixvi.  1;  Ez.  i.  26),  and  which  is  opened  for 
the  descent  of  angels,  or  for  prophetic  visions  (Gen, 
xxviii.  17  ;  Ez.  i.  1 ;  Acts  vii.  56,  x.  11).  In  it, 
like  gems  or  golden  lamps,  the  stars  are  fixed  to 
give  light  to  the  earth,  and  regulate  the  seasons 
(Gen.  i.  14-19)  ;  and  the  whole  magnificent,  im- 
measurable structure  (Jer.  xxxi.  37)  is  suppoi-ted 
by  the  mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong  founda- 
tions (Ps.  xviii.  7;  2  Sam.'  xxii.  8;  Job  xxiv. 
11).  Similarly  the  Greeks  believed  in  an  ovpavhs 
iroXvxaXKos  (Horn.  Tl.  v.  5o4),  or  ffi^iipeos  (Horn. 
Od.  XV.  328),  or  a5a.{xa<JT0S  (Orph.  Ilymm.  ad 
Codum),  which  the  philosophei-s  called  (mpifiviov, 
or  KpycTTaAAoeiSe's-  (Emped.  ap.  Plat,  de  Phil. 
pl'(c.  ii.  11  ;  Artemid.  ap.  tien.  I^at.  Quaest.  vii. 
13;  quoted  by  Gesenius,  s.  v.).  It  is  clear  that 
very  many  of  the  above  notions  were  mere  metar 
phors  resulting  from  the  simple  primitive  concep- 
tion, and  that  later  writera  among  the  Hebrews 
had  arrived  at  more  scientific-  views,  although  of 
course  they  retained  much  of  the  old  phraseology, 
and  are  fluctuating  and  undecided  in  their  teims. 
Elsewhere,  for  instance,  the  heavens  are  likened  to 
a  cuilain  (Ps.  civ.  2  ;  Is.  xl.  22).  In  A.  V.  "  hea- 
ven" and  "heavens"  are  used  to  render  not  only 
V'-P"),  but  also  D^OK',  DilD,  and  U^'pn^,  for  which 
reason  we  have  thrown  together  tinder  the  former 
word  the  chief  features  ascribed  by  the  Jewish 
writers  to  this  portion  of  the  universe. 

2.  W^m  is  derived  from  n»EJ^,  «  to  be  high." 
This  is  the  word  used  in  the  expression  "the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth,"  or  "  the  upper  and  lower  re- 
gions'* (Gen.  i.  1),  which  was  a  periphrasis  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  a  single  word  for  the  Cosmos  (Deut. 
xxxii.  1;  Is.  i.  2  ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  13).  *' Heaveu  of 
heavens  "  is  their  expression  of  infinity  (Neh.  ix.  6 ; 
Ecclus.  xvi.  18). 

3.  DI'lD,  used  for  heaven  in  Ps.  xiiii.  16  ;  Jer. 
XXV.  30 ;  Is.  xxiv.  18.  Properly  speaking  it  means 
a  mountain,  as  in  Ps.  cii.  19,  Ez,  xvii.  23.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
the  Hebrews  had  any  notion  of  a  "  Moimtain  of 
Meeting,"  like  Albordsh,  the  northern  hill  of  Baby- 
lonish mythology  (Is.  xiv.  13),  or  the  Greek 
Olympus,  or  the  Hindoo  Meim,  the  Chinese  Kuen- 
lun,  or  the  Arabian  Caf  (see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  24, 
and  the  authorities  there  quoted),  since  such  a 
fancy  is  incompatible  with  the  pure  monotheism  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

4.  Wpn^t  "expanses,*'  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  heaven,  as  the  last  two  words  were  de- 
rived from  its  height ;  hence  this  word  is  often 
used  together  with  □''DEJ',  as  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  26 ; 
Job.  XXXV.  5.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered clouds,  for  which  the  fuller  term  is  ^3V 
D^ipn^  (Ps.  xviii.  12).  The  word  pPl^  means 
first  "  to  pound,"  and  then  "  to  wear  out."  Sp  that, 
according  to  some,  "clouds"  (from  the  notion  of 
dust)  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  Gesenius, 
however,  rejects  this  opinion  {Thesaur.  s.  v.). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  frequently  have  the  word 
ovpavol,  which  some  consider  to  be  a  Hebraism,  or 
a  plural  of  excellence  (Schleusner,  I,ex.  Nov.  Test., 
s.  v.).     St.  Paul's  exj^-ession  ews  Tpirov  ovpavov 
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(2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to  much  conjecture.  Grotius 
said  that  the  Jews  divided  the  heaven  into  three 
parts,  viz.  1.  Nubiierum,  the  air  or  atmosphere, 
where  clouds  gather;  2.  Astriferum,  the  firaia- 
ment,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  fixed  ; 
3.  Empyreum,  or  Angeliferum,  the  upper  heaven, 

the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels,  i.  e.  1.  pB^  U?)]! 
(or  VP^)  ;  2.  ]nri\n  rh)V  (or  n^Dt^) ;  and 
3.  \)'>bvT\  nh^V  (or  "heaven  of  heavens,"  ''12^ 
D''DE^).  This  curiously  explicit  statement  is  en- 
tirely unsupported  by  Eabbiuic  authority,  but  it  is 
hardly  fair  of  Meyer  to  call  it  a  fiction,  for  it  may 
be  supposed  to  rest  on  some  vague  Biblical  evidence 
(cf.  Dan.  iv.  12,  "the  fowls  of  the  heaven;"  Gen. 
xxii.  17,  "  the  stars  of  the  heaven ;  "  Ps.  ii.  4,  "  hd 
that  sitteth  in  the  heavens,"  tSic).  The  Kabbis 
spoke  of  two  heavens  (cf.  Deut.  x.  14,  "  the  hea- 
ven and  the  heaven  of  heavens  "),  or  seven  (Ittt^ 
ovpavohs  ovs  ti.v€S  apiOfjiovai  kot'  iiravdfiacrLv , 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  7,  636).  "  Resch  Lakisch 
dixit  septem  esse  coelos,  quorum  nomina  sunt, 
1.  velum;  2.  expansum ;  3.  nubes  ;  4.  habita- 
culum  ;  5.  habitatio ;  6.  sedes  fixa;  7.  Araboth," 
or  sometimes  "  the  treasury."  At  the  sin  of 
Adam,  God  ascended  into  the  first;  at  the  sin  of 
Cain  into  the  second  ;  during  the  geneiation  of 
Enoch  into  the  third,  &c.  ;  aftenvards  God  de- 
scended downwards  into  the  sixth  at  the  time  of 
Abraham,  into  the  fifth  during  the  life  of  Isaac, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  when  He  re- 
descended  into  the  first  (see  many  jjassages  quoted 
by  Wetstein,  ad  2  Cor.  xii.  2).  Of  all  these  defini- 
tions and  deductions  we  may  remark  simply  with 
Origen,  cttto,  Se  ovpavovs  ^  HAws  irepLcopKT/j.svoy 
apid/jL6i^  avTUiv  ai  (pep6fj.evat.  iv  rals  'EKr/cATjtriais 
ovK  airayyeWovffL  ypa^ai  (c.  Ce/s.  vi.  289). 

If  nothing  has  here  been  said  on  the  secondary 
senses  attached  to  the  word  "  heaven,'*  the  omission 
is  intentional.  The  object  of  this  Dictionary  is  not 
practical,  but  exegetical;  not  theological,  but  cri- 
tical and  explanatory.*  A  ti'eatise  on  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  future  beatitude  would  here  be 
wholly  out  of  place.  We  may  however  remark  that 
as  heaven  was  used  metaphorically  to  signify  the 
abode  of  Jehovah,  it  is  constantly  employed  in  the 
N.  T.  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spii-its  of  the  just. 
(See  for  example  Matt.  v.  12,  vi.  20  ;  Luke  x.  20, 
xii.  33  ;  2  Cor.  v,  1  ;  Col.  i.  5.)         [F.  W.  F,] 

HE'BER.  The  Heb.  inj;  and  lan  are  more 
forcibly  distinguished  than  the  English  Eber  and 
Heber.  Jn  its  use,  however,  of  this  merely  aspirate 
distinction  the  A.  V.  of  the  0.  T.  is  consistent: 
Eber  always  =  "I???'  ^^^  Heber  ^IH.  In  Luke 
iii.  35,  Heber  =  Eber,  'E^4p;  the  distinction  so 
carefully  observed  in  the  0.  T.  having  been  neg- 
lected by  the  translators  of  the  N.  T. 

The  LXX.  has  a  similar  distinction,  though  not 
consistently  can-ied  out.  It  expresses  ^l^V  by 
"EiSep  (Gen.  x.  2]),  "E^ep  (1  Chr.  i.  25),  'E^pai- 
ovs  (Num.  xxiv.  24) ;  while  1111  is  variously 
given  as  Xo^6p,  Xa^€p,  'A^dp,  or  'A^4p.  In 
these  words,  however,  we  can  clearly  perceive  two 
distinct  groups  of  equivalents,  suggested  by  the 
effort  to  express  two  radically  different  foims.  The 
transition  from  Xo^6p  through  XojSe'p  to  'AjSe'p  is 
suflicieutly  obvious. 

The  V'ulg.  expresses  both  indifferently  by  TTehcr, 
excejit  in  Judg.  iv.  11  ff.,  where  Haber  is  probably 
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suggested  by  the   LXX.  XaP4p;  and  Num.  xxiv. 
24,  /lebraeos,  evidently  after  the  I.XX.  'Effpaiovs. 
Excludnig  Luke  iii.  35,  where  Heber=  Eber,  we 
have  in  the  0.  T.  six  of  the  name. 

1.  Grandson  of  the  Patriarch  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  31  ;  Num.  xxvi.  45). 

2.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  18). 

3.  A  Gailite  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

4.  A  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

5.  Another  Benjamitt-  (I  Chr.  viii.  22). 

6.  Heber,  the  Kehite,  the  husband  of  Jael  (Judg. 
iv.  11-17,  V.  24).  It  is  a  question  how  he  could 
be  a  Kenite,  and  yet  trace  his  descent  from  Hobab, 
or  Jethro,  who  was  piiest  of  ]\Iidian.  The  .sc'- 
lution  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  nomadic 
habits  of  the  tribe,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Heber 
himself,  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Judg. 
i.  I'j),  and  of  the  Kenitf;s  generally  (in  1  Sam.  xv. 
<!,  they  appear  among  the  Amalekites).  It  should 
be  obsei-ved  that  Jethro  if  never  called  a  Mi- 
dianite,  but  expressly  a  Kenite  (Judg.  i.  16) ;  that 
the  expression  "  priest  of  Midian,"  may  merely 
sen'e  to  indicate  the  country  in  which  Jethro  re- 
sided ;  lastly,  that  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
two  successive  migi-ations  of  the  Kenites  into  Pales- 
tine, one  under  the  sanction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
at  the  time  of  the  original  occupation,  and  attri- 
buted to  Jcthro's  descenrlants  generally  (Judg.  i. 
16)  ;  the  other  a  sjwcial,  nomadic  expedition  of 
Heber's  family,  which  led  them  to  Kedesh  in 
Naphtali,  at  that  time  the  debatable  ground  be- 
tween the  northern  tribes,  and  Jabin,  King  of 
Canaan.  We  are  not  to  infer  that  this  was  the 
final  settlement  of  Heber:  a  tent  seems  to  have 
been  his  sole  habitation  when  his  wife  smote  riiseia 
(Judg.  iv.  21). 

7.  {'E/36p;  Heher.)  The  form  in  which  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  Eeee  is  given  in  the  genea- 
logy, Luke  iii.  35. ,  [T.  E.  B.] 

HE'BEEW,  HE'BEEWS.  This  word  first 
occurs  as  applied  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13;:  it 
was  afterwards  given  as  a  name  to  hi.s  descendants. 

Four  derivations  have  been  proposed; — 

I.  Patronymic  from  Abram, 

II.  Appellative  from  "IDJ?. 

III.  Appellative  from  "l^y, 

IV.  Patronymic  from  Eber. 

I.  From  Abram,  Ahraei,  and  by  euphony  Jfe- 
braei  (Augast.,  Ambrose).  Dispilaying,  as  it  does, 
the  utmost  ignorance  of  the  language,  this  deriva- 
tion was  never  extensively  adopted,  and  was  even 
retracted  by  Augustine  (Betract.  16).  The  eu- 
phony alleged  by  Ambrose  is  rjuite  imperceptible, 
and  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  Lat.  meridie  =:  me- 
dklie. 

II.  '"13V.  from  "13V  =  "crossed  over,"  applied 
by  the  Canaanites  to  Abraham  upon  his  crossing  the 
Euphrates  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  where  LXX.  i!ipi.T-i\s  = 
tramitor).  This  derivation  is  open  to  the  strong 
objection  that  Hebrew  nouns  ending  in  ^  are  either 
Patronymics,  or  gentilic  nouns  (Buxtorf,  Leusden). 
This  is  a  technical  objection  which,  though  fatal  to 
the  wepirTis,  or  appellative  derivation  as  traced 
back  to  the  verb,  does  not  apply  to  the  same  as  re- 
feiTC-d  to  the  noun  laV.  The  analogy  of  Galh, 
Angli,  Hispani  derived  from  Gallia,  Anglia,  His- 
pania  (Leusl.)  is  a  complete  blunder  in  ethno- 
tOTiphy ;  and  at  any  rate  it  would  confirm  rather 
than  destroy  the  derivation  from  the  noun. 

III.  This  latter  comes  next  in  review,  and  is  es- 
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sentially  the  same  with  II.;  since  both  rest  upon 
the  hvpothesis  that  Abraham  and  his  posterity 
weie  called  Hebrews  in  order  to  express  a.distinc- 
tion  between  the  races  E.  and  W.  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  que.-tion  of  fact  is  not  essential  whether  Abra- 
ham was  the  fir.st  [tfirson  to  whom  the  word  was 
applied,  his  posterity  as  such  inheriting  the  name; 
or  whether  his  posterity  equally  with  himself  wei  e 
by  the  Canafinites  regarded  as  men  from  "  the  other 
side  "  of  the  river.  The  real  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  Hebrews  were  so  called  from  a  pro- 
genitor Eber  (which  is  the  fourth,  and  last  deriva- 
tion), or  from  a  country  which  had  been  the  cradle 
of  their  race,  and  from  which  they  had  emigi-atcj 
westward  into  Palestine;  in  shoit,  whether  the 
word  Hebrew  is  a  Patronymic,  oi-  a  Gejitile  noun. 

IV.  The  latter  opinion  in  one  or  other  of  its  plia-^'s 
indicated  above  is  that  suggeste<I  by  the  LXX.,  and 
maintained  by  Jerome,  Theodo)-.,  Origen,  Chiy^ost., 
Arias  Montanus,  li.  Bechai,  Paul  Burg.,  Muuster, 
Grotius,  Scaliger,  Selden,  P.osenm,,  Gesen.,  Eich- 
hoi-n;  the  former  is  suiijwrted  by  Joseph.,  Suidas, 
Bochart,  \'atablu8,  Drusius,  A'oisius,  Buxtorf,  Hol> 
tinger,  Leusden,  Whiston,  Bauer.     As  regards  the 
derivation  from  ^^V,    the  noun  (or  according  to 
others  the  prep.),  Leusden  himself,  the  great  sup- 
poi-ter    of  the   Bu.\fprfian   theory,    indic-ates    the 
obvious  analogy  of  Transmarini,  Transylvani,  Trans- 
alpini,  words  which  from  the  description  of  a  fixeil 
and  local  relation  attained  in  process  of  time  to  the 
independence,  and  mobility  of  a  Gentile  name,     ,>j 
■  natural  indeed  is  it  to  suppose  that  Eber  (tram, 
on  tfie  other  side)  was  the  teim  nsed  by  a  Canaanitc 
'  to  denote  the  country  E.  of  the  Euphratts,  and 
Hebrew  the  name  which  he  applied  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country,  that  Leusden  is  driven  to 
stake  the  entire  issue  as  between  derivations  III.  and 
IV.  upon  a  challenge  to  produce  any  passage  of  the 
0.  T.  in  which  13V  =  ")i13I1  "laV-     If  we  accept 
Koserim,  Sehol.  on  Num.  xxiv.  24,  accordint^  to 
which  Eber  by  parallelism  with  A5shur=Trans- 
euphratian,  this  challenge  is  met.     But  if  not,  the 
I  facility  of  the  abbreviation  is  sufficient  to  cTcate  a 
[  presumption  in  its  &vour;   while  the  derivation 
I  with  which  it  is  associated  harmoniy.c-s  more  per- 
I  fectly  than  any  other  with  the  later  usage  of  the 
I  word  l/ehre^j),  and  is  confii-med  by  negative  argu- 
ments  of  the  strongest  kind.     In   fact  it   seems 
almost  impossible  for  the  defenders  of  the  Patio- 
:  nymic,  Eber  theory,   to   get   over  the   difficulty 
'  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  no  special  pro- 
i  minence  is  in  the  genealogy  assigned  to  Eber  such 
'  as  might  entitle  him  to  the  position  of  head,  or 
!  founder  of  the  race.     From  the  genealogical  scheme 
in  Gen.  xi.  10-26,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews 
I  thought  of  Eber  as  a  source  primary,  or  even  se- 
condary of  the  national  descent.     The  genealogy 
neither  starts  fi-om  him,  nor  in  its  unilonn  sequence 
does  it  rest  uijon  him  with  any  empliasis.     Theie 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  Eber  above  Arphaiad, 
I'eli-g,  or  Scnig.     Like  them  he  is  but  a  link  in 
the  chain  by  which  Shem  is  connected  with  Abra- 
ham.    Indewi  the  tendency  of  the  IsTaelitish  retio- 
spett  is  to  6t<ip  at  Jacob.     It  is  with  Jacob  that 
their  histoiy  as  a  nation  begins:  beyond  Jacob  they 
held  their  ancestry  in  common  with  the  Edomites ; 
beyond  Isaac  they  were  in  danger  of  being  confounded 
with  the  Ishmaclites.    The  predominant  figure  of  the 
emphatically  Hihrew  Abraham  might  tempt  them 
b<yond  those  points  of  affinity  with  other  races,  .so 
distasteful,  so  anti-national ;  but  it  is  almost  iucon- 
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ceivable  that  they  would  voluntaiily  originate,  and 
perpetuate  an  appellation  of  themselves  which 
landed  them  on  ft  platform  of  ancestry  where  they 
met  the  whole  population  of  Arabia  (Gen.  x. 
li5,  30). 

As  might  have  been  expected,  an  attempt  has 
.been  made  to  show  that  the  position  which  Eber 
occupies  in  the  genealogy  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  that  the  Hebrews  stood  in  a  relation  to 
him  which  was  held  by  none  other  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  might  therefore  be  called  par  excellence 
"  the  children  of  Eber." 

There  is,  however,  only  one  passage  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  any  peculiar  resting-point  as 
connected  with  the  name  of  Eber.  lu  Gen.  x.  21 
Shem  is  called  "  the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber."  But  the  passage  is  apparently  not  so  much 
genealogical  as  ethnographical ;  and  in  this  view  it 
seems  evident  that  the  words  are  intended  to  contrast 
Shem  with  Ham  and  .lapheth,  and  especially  with 
the  fonner.  Now  Babel  is  plainly  fixed  as  the 
extreme  E.  limit  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  (ver.  10), 
from  whose  land  Nimrod  went  out  into  Assyria 
(ver.  H,  margin  of  A.  V.):  in  the  next  place, 
Egypt  (ver.  13)  is  mentioned' as  the  W.  limit  of 
the  same  great  race  ;  and  these  two  extremes  having 
been  ixscertained,  the  historian  proceeds  (ver,  15-19) 
to  fill  up  his  ethnographic  sketch  with  the  inter- 
mediate tribes  of  the  Canaanites.  In  short  in  ver. 
6-20  we  have  indications  of  three  geographical 
points  which  distinguish  the  posterity  of  Ham,  viz. 
Egyptj  Palestine,  and  Babylon.  At  the  last-men- 
tioned city,  at  the  river  Euphrates,  their  proper 
occupancy,  unaffected  by  the  exceptional  movement 
of  Asshur,  terminated,  and  at  the  same  point  that 
of  the  descendants  of  Shem  began.  Accordingly 
the  sharpest  contrast  that  could  be  devised  is  ob- 
tained by  genei'ally  classing  these  latter  nations  as 
those  beyond  the  river  Euphrates  ;  and  the  words 
"  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber,"  i.  e.  fathor  of 
the  nations  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  find  an 
intelligible  place  in  the  context. 

But  a  more  tangible  ground  for  the  specialty 
implied  in  tlie  derivation  of  Hebrew  from  Eber  is 
sought  in  the  supposititious  fact  that  Eber  was  the 
only  descendant  of  Koah  who  preserved  the  one 
primeval  language;  and  it  is  maintained  that  this 
language  transmitted  by  Eber  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
to  them  alone  of  all  his  descendants,  constitutes  a  pe- 
culiar and  special  relation  (Theodor.,  Voss.,  Leusd.). 

It  is  obvious  to  remai'k  that  this  theory  j-ests 
upon  threfi'  entirely  gratuitous  assumptions :  first, 
that  the  primeval  language  has  been  preserved ; 
next,  that  Eber  alone  preserved  it ;  lastly,  that 
having  so  presented  it,  he  communicated  it  to  his 
son  Peleg,  but  not  to  his  son  Jolitan. 

The  first  assumption  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  most  certain  results  of  ethnology:  the  two 
others  are  grossly  impi'obable.  The  Hebrew  of  the 
0.  T.  was  not  the  language  of  Abraham  when  he 
first  entered  Palestine:  whether  he  inherited  his 
language  from  Eber  or  not,  decidedly  the  language 
which  he  did  speak  must  have  been  Chaldee  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxi.  47),  and  not  Hebrew  (Eichhorn).  This 
supposed  primeval  language  was  in  fact  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Canaanites,  assumed  by  Abraham  as 
more  or  less  akin  to  that  in  which  he  had  been 

*  The  Rev.  J.  Jones,  in  his  Method  of  settling  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  N.  T.,  indicates  the  way 
in  which  an  inquiry  into  this  subject  should  be  con- 
ducted ;  and  Dr.  N.  Lardner's  Cicdihility  of  the  Gospel 
Ilistoi'i/  is  a  storehouse  of  ancient  authorities.     But 
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brought  up,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  Eber. 

The  appellative  (TrepdrT^s)  derivation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  historical  use  of  the  word  Hebrew, 
A  patronymic  would  naturally  be  in  use  only 
among  the  people  themselves,  while  the  appellative 
which  had  been  originally  applied  to  them  as 
strangers  in  a  strange  land  would  probably  con- 
tinue to  designate  them  in  their  relations  to  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  and  would  be  their  current  name 
among  foreign  nations.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  terms  Israelite  and  Hebrew  respectively. 
The  former  was  used  by  the  Jews  of  themselves 
among  themselves,  the  latter  was  the  name  by 
which  they  were  known  to  foreiguei's.  It  is  used 
either  when  foreigners  are  introduced  as  speaking 
(Gen.  xxxix,  14,  17,  xh.  12;  Ex.  i  16,  ii.  6 ;  1 
Sam.  iv.  6,  9,  xiii.  19,  siv.  11,  xxix.  3),  or  where 
they  are  opposed  to  foreign  nations  (Gen.  xliii.  32  ; 
Ex.  i.  15,  U.  11 ;  Deut.  xv.  12  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  3,  7). 
So  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  we  find  the  name 
Hebrews,  or,  in  later  times,  Jews  (Pausan.  v.  5,  §2, 
vi.  24,  §6  ;  Pint.  Sympos,  iv.  6,  1 ;  Tac.  Hist.  v. 
1 ;  Joseph,  passim).  In  N.  T.  we  find  the  same 
contrast  between  Hebrews  and  foreigners  (Acts  vi. 
1 ;  Phil.  iii.  5) :  the  Hebrew  language  is  distin- 
guished from  all  othei'S  (Luke  xxiii.  38  ;  John  v.  2, 
xix.  13;  Acts  xxi.  40,  sxvi.  14:  Rev.  ix.  11)  ; 
while  in  2  Cor.  xi.  22  the  word  is  used  as  only 
second  to  Israelite  in  the  expression  of  national 
peculiarity. 

Gesenius  has  successfully  controverted  the  opinion 
that  the  teim  Israelite''  was  a  sacred  name,  and 
Hebrew  the  common  appellation. 

Briefly,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  was  originally  a 
Cis-Euphratian  word  applied  to  Trans- Euphrati an 
immigrants :  it  was  accepted  by  these  immigrants  in 
their  exteraal  relations  ;  and  after  the  general  substi- 
tution of  the  word  Jew,  it  still  found  a  place  in  that 
marked  and  special  feature  of  national  contradistinc- 
tion, the  language  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4;  Suidas, 
s.  V.  'E^pdioi ;  Euseb.  de  Fraep.  Evaiuj.  ii.  4 ;  Am- 
brose, Comment,  in  Phil.  iii.  5;  August.  Quaest. 
in  Gen.  24 ;  Consens.  Evang.  14 ;  comp.  Retract. 
16 ;  Grot.  Annot.  ad  Gen.  xiv.  13  ;  Voss.  Etym.  s.  v. 
supra  ;  Bochart,  Fhaleg,  ii.  14 ;  Buxt.  Diss,  de  Ling. 
Heb.  Conserv.  31 ;  Hettinger,  Thes.  i.  1,  2;  Leus- 
den,  Fhil.  Heb.  Diss.  21, 1 ;  Bauer,  Entwurf,  &c., 
§xi.  ;  Rosenm.  Scliol.  ad  Gen.  x.  21,  xiv.  13,  and 
Num.  xxiv.  24  ;  Eichhorn,  Einleit.  i.  p.  60  ;  Gesen. 
Lex.,aQdGesch.d.Heb.Spr.  11,12).  [T.  E.  B.] 
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principal  questions  which  have  been  mised^  and  the 
opinions  which  are  current  respecting  the  Epistle 
may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Its  canonical  authority, 

II.  Its  author. 

III.  To  whom  was  it  addressed? 

IV.  Where  and  when  was  it  written  ? 

V.  In  what  language  was  it  written  ? 

VI.  Condition  of  the  Hebrews,  and  scope  of  the 
Epistle. 

VII.  Literature  connected  with  it. 

I.  The  most  important  question  that  can  be  en- 
tertained in  connexion  with  this  Epistle  touches  its 
canonical''  authority. 


both  these  great  works  are  nearly  superseded  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  by  the  invaluable  compendium  of  the 
Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott,  On  the  Canon  of  the  Nnu  Testa- 
ment, to  which  the  first  part  of  this  article  1,^  greatly 
indebted. 
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The  uuiversfil  Church,  by  allowing  it  a  place 
among  the  Holy  Scriptures,  acknowledges  that  there 
is  nothing  in  its  contents  inconsistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  Bible.  But  the  peculiar  position  which  is 
assigned  to  it  among  the  Epistles  shows  a  trace  of 
doubts  as  to  its  authorship  or  canonical  authority, 
two  points  which  were  blended  together  in  pii- 
mitive  times.  Has  it  then  a  just  claim  to  be  re- 
ceived by  us  as  a  poi-tion  of  that  Bible  which  cou- 
tains  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  the  rule  of  our 
practice,  laid  down  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  ? 
Was  it  regarded  as  such  by  the  Primitive  Church, 
to  whose  clearly-expressed  judgment  in  this  matter 
all  later  generations  of  Christians  agree  to  defer  ? 

Of  course,  if  we  possessed  a  declaration  by  an 
inspired  apostle  that  this  Epistle  is  canonical,  all 
discussion  would  be  superfluous.  But  the  inter- 
pretation (by  F.  Spanheim  and  later  writers)  of 
2  Pet.  iii.  15  as  a  distinct  reference  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  scai'cely  tenable.  For, 
if  the  "you"  whom  St.  Peter  addresses  be  all 
Christians  (see  2  Pet.  i.  1),  the  reference  must  not 
be  limited  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  or  if  it 
include  only  (see  'J  Pet.  iii.  1)  the  Jews  named  in 
1  Pet.  i.  1,  there  may  be  special  reference  to  the 
Galatians  (vi.  7-9)  and  Ephesians  (ii.  3-5),  but  not 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Was  it  then  received  and  transmitted  as  canonical 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles  ?  The 
most  important  witness  among  these,  Clement 
(a.d.  70  or  95)  refers  to  this  Epistle  in  the  same 
way  as,  and  more  frequently  than,  to  any  other 
canonical  book.  It  seems  to  have  been  "  wholly 
transfuse'.!,"  says  Mr.  Westcott  (  On  the  Canon^  p. 
32)  into  Clement's  mind.  Little  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  the  few  possible  allusions  to  it  in  Barnabas, 
Herraas,  Polycai-p,  and  Ignatius.  But  among  the 
extant  authorities  of  orthodox  Christianity  during 
the  first  century  after  the  Epistle  was  written, 
there  is  not  one  dissentient  voice,  whilst  it  is  re- 
ceived as  canonical  by  Clement  writing  fi-om  Rome ; 
by  Justin  Martyr,''  familiar  with  the  traditions  of 
Italy  and  Asia;  by  his  contemporaries,  Pinytus  (?) 
the  Cretan  bishop,  and  the  predecessors  of  Clement 
and  Ofigen  at  Alexandria  ;  and  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Peshito  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Among 
the  writers  of  this  period  who  make  no  reference  to 
it,  there  is  not  one  whose  subject  necessarily  leads 
us  to  expect  him  to  refer  to  it.  Two  heretical 
teachers,  Basilides  at  Alexandria  and  Marcion  at 
Rome,  are  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the  Epistle. 

But  at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  the  North 
African  church,  where  first  the  Gospel  found  utter- 
ance in  the'  Latin  tongue,  orthodox  Christianity 
first  doubted  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  Gospel,  spreading  from  Je- 
rusalem along  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of 
the  MeditetTanean,  does  not  appear  to  have  borne 
fruit  in  North  Africa  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  had  curtailed  intercourse  with  Palestine. 
And  it  came  thither  not  on  the  lips  of  an  inspired 
apostle,  but  shorn  of  much  of  that  oral  tradition  in 
which,  with  many  other  facts,  was  embodied  the 
ground  of  the  Eastern  belief  in  the  canonical  autho- 
rity and  authorship  of  this  anonymous  Epistle.  To 
the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Sdilptures,  which  was 


'■  Lardner'a  remark,  that  it  was  not  the  method  of 
Justin  to  use  allusions  m  often  as  other  iiuthors  have 
done,  may  supply  us  with  somethin^^  like  a  middle  point 
between  the  conflictiiiff  declarations  of  two  livinf? 
writers,  both  entitled  to  be  he;ird  with    attention. 
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completed  probably  about  a.d.  170,  this  Epistle 
seems  to  have  been  added  as  a  composition  of  Bar- 
nabas, and  as  destitute  of  canonical  authority.  The 
opinion  or  tradition  thus  embodied  in  that  age  and 
country  cannot  be  traced  tiirther  back.  About  that 
time  the  Roman  Church  also  began  to  speak  Latin  ; 
and  even  its  latest  Greek  writers  gave  up,  we  know  . 
not  why,  the  full  faith  of  the  Eastern  Church  in 
the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle, 

During  the  next  two  centm-ies  the  extant  fathers 
of  the  Roman  and  North  African  churches  regard 
the  Epistle  as  a  book  of  no  canonical  authority. 
TertuUian,  if  he  quotes  it,  disclaims  its  authority 
and  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  kind  of  apocryphal  book 
written  by  Barnabas.  Cyprian  leaves  it  out  of  the 
number  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and,  even  in  his 
books  of  Scripture  Testimonies  against  the  Jews, 
never  makes  the  slightest  retereuce  to  it.  Irenaeus, 
who  came  in  his  youth  to  Gaul,  defending  in  his 
great  work  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  never  quotes, 
scarcely  refers  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon  leaves  it  out 
of  the  list  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  So  did  Cains 
and  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  at  Rome  in  Greek ;  and 
so  did  Victorinus  of  Pannonia,  But  in  the  fourth 
century  its  authority  began  to  revive  ;  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Lucifer  and  Faustinus 
of  Cagliari,  Fabius  and  Victorinus  of  Rome,  Am- 
brose of  Milan,  and  Philaster  (?j  and  Gaudentius  ot 
Brescia.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Jerome, 
the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
reviewed  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Epistle.  He  considered  that  the  pre- 
vailing, though  not  universal  view  of  the  Latin 
churches  was  of  less  weight  than  the  view  not  only 
of  ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek  and  all 
the  Eastern  churches,  wheie  the  Epistle  was  re- 
ceived as  canonical  and  read  daily ;  and  he  pro- 
nounced a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  its  authority. 
The  great  contemporary  light  of  North  Africa,  St. 
Augustine,  held  a  similar  opinion.  And  after  the 
declaration  of  these  two  eminent  men,  the  Latin 
chujches  united  with  the  East  in  receiving  the 
Epistle.  The  3rd  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397, 
and  a  Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent,  a.d.  416,  gave  a 
final  confirmation  to  their  decision. 

Such  was  the  course  and  the  end  of  the  only 
considerable  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Its  origin  has  not  been  ascertiiined.  Some  critics 
have  conjectured  that  the  Montanist  or  the  Novatian 
controversy  instigated,  and  that  the  Arian  contro- 
versy dissipated  so  much  opposition  as  proceeded 
from  orthodox  Christians.  The  references  to  St. 
Paul  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  have  led  other 
critics 'to  the  startling  theory  that  orthodox  Chris- 
tians at  Rome,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
commonly  regaided  and  described  St.  Paul  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Faith; — a  theory  which,  if  it  were 
established,  would  be  a  much  stranger  fact  than  the 
rejection  of  the  least  accredited  of  the  epistles 
wliich  bear  the  Apostle's  name.  But  perhaps  it  is 
more  probable  that  that  jealous  care,  with  which 
tlie  Church  everywhei-e,  in  the  second  century,  had 
leamed  to  scrutinize  all  books  claiming  canonical 
authority,  misled,  in  this  instance,  the  churches  of 


The  index  of  Otto's  edition  of  Justin  contains  more 
than  50  references  by  Justin  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul; 
while  Prof.  Jowett  {On  the  Thcsaaloniana,  ijr.,  1st  Ed. 
i.  345)  puts  forth  in  Eng-land  the  statement  that  Justin 
was  unacquainted  with  ISt.  Paul  and  his  writings. 
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North  Africa  and  Rome.  Foi'  to  them  this  Epistle 
Wiis  an  auonymous  writing,  unlilce  an  epistle  in  its 
opening,  unlike  a  treatise  in  its  end,  dilicring  in  its 
style  from  every  apostolic  epistle,  abounding  in 
argmnents  and  apjH'iiling  to  sentiments  which  were 
always  foreign  to  the  Gentile,  and  growing  less 
fiimiliar  to  the  Jewish  mind.  So  they  went  a  step 
beyond  the  church  of  Alexandiia,  whicli,  while 
doubting  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle,  always 
acltnowledged  its  authority.  The  church'  of  Jera- 
salem,  as  the  original  receiver  of  the  Epistle,  was  the 
depository  of  that  oral  testimony  on  which  both  its 
authoi'ship  and  canonical  authority  rested,  and  was 
the  fountain-head  of  information  which  satisfied 
the  Eastern  and  Greek,  churches.  But  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  was  early  hidden  in  exile  and  ob- 
scurity. And  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  became  unknown  ground  to  that  class 
of  "  dwellera  in  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers 
of  Rome,"  who  once  maintained  close  religious  in- 
tercourse with  it.  All  these  considerations  may 
help  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Latin  churches 
hesitated  to  receive  an  epistle,  the  credentials  of 
which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  were  originally 
imperfect,  and  had  become  inaccessible  to  them 
when  their  version  of  Scripture  was  in  process  of 
foi-mation,  until  religious  intercourse  between  East 
and  West  again  grew  frequent  and  intimate  in  the 
fourth  century. 

But  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin 
churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest  of  orthodox 
Christendom  from  the  beginning  was  agieed  upon 
the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle.  No  Greek 
or  Syriac  writer  ever  expressed  a  doubt.  It  was 
acknowledged  in  various  public  documents ;  received 
by  the  framers  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(about  A.D.  250,  Beveridge) ;  quoted  in  the  epistle 
of  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  a.d.  269  ;  appealed  to  by 
the  debaters  in  the  first  Council  of  Nice  ;  included 
in  that  catalogue  of  canonical  books  which  was 
added  (perhaps  aftenvards)  to  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  A.r>.  365  ;  and  sanctioned  ]>y 
the  Quinisextine  Council  at  Constantinople,  A.D. 
692. 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  was 
the  first  to  disturb  the  tradition  of  a'  thousand 
years,  and  to  deny  the  authority  of  this  Epistle. 
Erasmus,  Calvin  and  Beza  questioned  only  its  au- 
thorship. The  bolder  spirit  of  Luther,  unable  to 
perceive  its  agreement  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine, 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  some  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  who  had  built  not  only  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  but  also  wood,  hay,  and  stubble 
upon  his  master's  foundation.  And  whereas  the 
Greek  church  in  the  fourth  century  gave  it  some- 
times the  tenth"  place,  or  at  other  times,  as  it  now 
does,  and  as  the  Syrian,  Roman,  and  English 
churches  do,  the  fourteenth  place  among  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  Luther,  when  he  printed  his  version  of 
the  Bible,  separated  this  book  from  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  Epistles  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Jude,  next  before  the  Revelation  ; 
indicating  by  this  change  of  order  his  opinion  that 
the  four  relegated  books  are  of  less  importance  and 
less  authority**  than  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    His  opinion  found  some  promoters  ;  but  it 


<=  The  Vatican  Codex  (B)  a.d.  350  bears  traces  of 
an  earlier  assignment  of  the  fifth  place  to  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews. 

•^  See  Bleek,  i.  pp.  247  and  447, 
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has  not  been  adopted  in  any  confession  of  the  Lu- 
theran church. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  then  secure,  so  far  as  it  am  be  esta- 
blished by  the  tradition  of  Christian  churches.  The 
doubts  which  atl'ected  it  were  admitted  in  remote 
places,  or  in  the  failure  of  knowledge,  or  under  the 
pressure  of  times  of  intellectual  excitement;  and 
they  have  disappeai'ed  before  full  intbrmation  and 
calm  judgment. 

n.  Who  was  the  avthor  of  the  Epistle^ — This 
question  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  the 
last ;  for  many  boolcs  are  received  as  canonical, 
whilst  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  writers. 
In  this  Epistle  the  superscription,  the  ordinary 
source  of  information,  is  wanting.  Its  omission  has 
been  accounted  for,  since  the  days  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {apud  Euseb.  U.  H.  vi.  14)  and  Chiy- 
sostom,  by  supposing  that  St.  Paul  withheld  his 
name,  lest  the  sight  of  it  should  repel  any  Jewish 
Christians  who  might  still  regard  him  rather  as  an 
enemy  of  the  law  (Acts  xxi.  21)  than  as  a  bene- 
factor to  their  nation  (Acts  xxiv.  17).  And  Pan- 
taenus,  or  some  other  predecessor  of  Clement,  adds 
that  St.  Paul  would  not  write  to  the  Jews  as  an 
apostle  because  he  regai-ded  the  Lord  Himself  as  their  , 
apostle  (see  the  remarkable  expression,  Heb.  iii.  1, 
twice  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  12,  63). 

It' was  the  custom  of  the  earliest  fathers  to  quote 
passages  of  Scripture  without  naming  the  writer 
or  the  book  which  supplied  them.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in 
North  Africa,  St.  Paul' was  regarded  as  the  author. 
*'  Among  the  Greek  fathers,"  says  Olshausen 
(Opuscula,  p.  95),  "  no  one  is  named  either  in 
Egypt,  or  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia,  or  Greece,  who 
is  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  this  Epistle  proceeds 
from  St.  Paul."  The  Alexandrian  fathers,  whether 
guided  by  tradition  or  by  critical  discernment,  are 
the  earliest  to  note  the  discrepancy  of  style  between 
this  Epistle  and  the  other  thirteen.  And  they  re- 
ceived it  in  the  same  sense  that  the  speech  in  Acts 
xxii.  1-21  is  received  as  St.  Paul's.  Clement 
ascribed  to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the  Epistle 
into  Greek  from  a  Hebi-ew  original  of  St,  Paul. 
Origen,  embracing  the  opinion  of  those  who,  he 
says,  preceded  him,  believed  that  the- thoughts  were 
St.  Paul's,  the  language  and  composition  St.  Luke's 
or  Clement's  of  Rome,  TertuUian,  knowing  no- 
thing of  any  connexion  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Epistle, 
names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed  author  according  tc 
the  North  African  traflition,  which  in  the  time  of 
Augustine  had  taken  the  less  definite  shape  of  a 
denial  by  ^me  that  the  Papistic  was  St.  Paul's,  and 
in  the  time  of  Isidore  of  Seville  appeal's  as  a  Latin 
opinion  (founded  on  the  dissonance  of  style)  that  it 
was  written  by  Barnabas  or  Clement.  At  Rome 
Clement  was  silent  as  to  the  author  of  this  as  of 
the  other  epistles  which  he  quotes ;  and  the  writers 
who  follow  him,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  only  touch  on  the  point  to  deny  that  the 
Epistle  is  St,  Paul's, 

The  view  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  a  middle 
point  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions, 
won  its  way  in  the  Church,  It  was  adopted  as  the 
most  probable  opinion  by  Eusebius  f  and  its  gradual 
reception  may  have  led  to  the  silent  trtmsfer,  which 


«  Professor  Blunt,  On  the  Right  Use  of  the  Earhj 
Fathers^  pp,  439-444,  gives  a  complete  view  of  the 
evidence  of  Clement,  Origen,  and  Eusebius  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Epistle. 
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was  made  about  liis  time,  of  this  ji'.pistlo  from  the 
tenth  place  in  the  Greek  Canon  to  the  fouvto('iitli,;it 
the  end  of  St.  J^anl's  Epistles,  and  before  those  of 
other  Apostles.  This  place  it  held  everywhere  till 
the  time  of  Luther  ;  as  if  to  indicate  the  dflibei'ate 
and  final  acquiescence  of  the  universal  church  in 
the  opinion  tluit  it  is  one  of  the  works  of  St.  Paul, 
but  not  in  the  same  full  sense'  aa  the  other  ten 
Epistles,  addressed  to  particular  chuvchns,  are  his. 

In  the  last  three  centuries  every  word  and  phrase 
in  the  Epistle  has  been  scrutinised  with  the  most 
exact  care  for  historical  and  grammatical  evidence 
as  to  the  authorship.  The  conclusions  of  individual 
inquirers  are  very  diverse;  but  tlic  result  iias  not 
been  any  considerable  distnvhance  of  the  ancient 
tradition.e  No  new  kind  of  difficulty  has  been 
discovered;  no  hypothesis  open  fn  fewer  objections 
than  the  tradition  has  been  devised.  The  laborious 
work  of  the  Kev.  C.  Forster  {The  Aposto/iad  Au- 
thority of  the  J'j'pititic  to  the  Hebrews),  which  is  a 
storehouse  of  grammatical  evidence,  advocates  the 
opinion  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  the  lOjiistle. 
Professor  Stuart,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  discusses 
the  intenial  evidence  at  great  length,  and  agrees  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Forster.  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth, 
On  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  Led.  ix.,  Icarif^  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  gives  a  veiy  careful 
and  minute  summary  of  the  arguments  of  all  the 
principal  modern  critics  who  reason  upon  the  internal 
evidence,  and  concludes,  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  Alexandrian  tradition,  that  St.  Paul  was 
the  author  of  the  Epistle,  alid  that,  as  regards  its 
phraseology  and  style,  St.  Luke  co-operated  with 
iiim  in  making  it  what  it  now  appears.  The  ten- 
dency of  opinion  in  Gennany  has  been  to  ascribe 
the  Epistle  to  some  other  author  than  St.  Paul. 
Luther's  conjecture,  that  Apollos  was  the  author, 
has  been  widely  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Bleek,  De 
Wette,  Tholuck,  Bunsen,  and  others. *»  Barnabas 
has  been  named  by  Wieseler,  Thiersch,  and  otiicrs,' 
Luke  by  Grotius.  Silas  by  othei's.  Neander  attri- 
butes it  to  some  apostolic  man  of  the  Pauline  school, 
whose  training  and  method  of  stating  docti-inal 
truth  differed  from  St.  Paul's.  The  distinguished 
name  of  11.  Ewald  has  been  given  recently  to  the 
hypothesis  (paitly  anticipated  by  Wetstein),  that  it 
wait  written  neither  by  St.  Paul,  nor  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at  Jerusalem 
to  a  church  in  some  impoi-tant  Italian  town,  which 
is  supposed  to  ha\o  sent  a  deputation  to  Palestini_\ 
Most  of  these  guesses  are  quite  destitute  of  historical 
evidence,  and  require  the  support  of  imaginary  Incis 
to  place  them  on  a  seeming  equality  with  the  tra- 


^  In  thiH  sense  may  be  fairly  understood  the  indi- 
rect declaration  that  this  Epintle  is  St.  Paul's,  wliich 
the  Church  of  England  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her 
miniBters  in  the  Offices  for  the  WWA-.iium  of  the  8ick 
and  tho  fiolemiiizutlon  of  Matrimony. 

K  Jiishop  PearHon  {Dc  successionc  priorum  Momae 
cpiscoporuin,  ch.  viii.  §8)  says  that  the  way  in  which 
Timothy  in  nientioned'(xiil.  23)  seems  to  him  a  snffl- 
ciont  proof  that  St.  Paul  waw  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 
For  another  view  of  thin  passage  see  Illeek,  i.  273, 

^  Among  thCHG  must  now  bo  placed  l>can  Alford, 
who  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  his  Greek  Tcsfamnit  (pub- 
lished since  the  above  ariiclc  was  in  type),  discuHHCs 
the  question  with  great  cure  and  candour,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  Kitistlc^  was  written  by  Apollon  to  the 
llomanH,  about  A.ii.  69,  from  Ephesus. 
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ditionary  account.  They  cannot  be' said  to  rise  out 
of  the  region  i\\'  jiossibility  into  that  of  probability  ; 
but  they  are  such  as  any  man  of  K'isureand  leani- 
iug  might  multiply  till  they  include  every  name  in 
the  limited  list  tliat  vvi;  possess  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
temporaries. 

The  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers  is  not 
without  some  dilliculties.  It  is  truly  said  that 
the  style  of  reasoning  is  different  from  tliat  which 
St.  Paul  uses  in  his  acknowledged  epistiiis.  But  it 
may  be  replied, — Is  the  adoption  of  a  dill'cnuit  style 
of  reasoning  inconsistent  with  the  versatility  of  that 
mind  which  could  ('X]ii'i'ss  itself  in  writings  so 
diverse  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  tlie  jjnuM'ding 
nine?  or  in  speeches  so  diverse  as  those  whirl)  are 
severally  addressed  to  pagans  at  Athens  and  J>y- 
caonia,  to  Jews  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  to  Christian 
elders  at  Miletus?  Is  not  sut^h  diver.siiy  just  wliat 
might  be  exjH'cfcd  from  the  man  who  in  Syrian 
Antioch  resistrd  cii'cumcision  and  St.  Pdcr,  but  in 
Jerusalem  Ivi-jjt  the  Nazarite  vow,  and  matle  con- 
cessions to  Ilclu'ew  Christians;  who  professed  to 
become  *'all  things  to  all  men"  (1  Cor.  ix-  '.i'2) ; 
whose  education  qualified  him  to  express  his  f  I lougliis 
in  the  idiom  of  either  Syria  or  (!reece,  and  to  vin- 
dicate to  Christianity  whatever  of  etenial  truth  was 
known  in  the  world,  whethei-  it  had  become  current 
in  Alexandrian  pliilosophy,  or  in  i{jibhiuical  tia- 
dition  ? 

If  it  be  iisked  to  what  extent,  and  by  whom  was 
St.  Paul  assisted  in  the  composition  of  this  Ejiistli', 
the  reply  must  be  in  the  words  of  Origen,  **  Who 
wrote  ['/.  e.  as  in  Rom.  xvi,  22,  wrotx;  from  the 
author's  dictation'']  this  Epistle,  only  Cod  knows." 
The  style  is  not  quitelike  that  of  Clement  of  Home, 
Both  style  and  sentiment  are  quite  unlike  those  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  liarnahiis.  (){'  the  tlirce 
apostolic  men  named  by  African  fatheis,  St.  Luke 
is  the  most  likely  to  have  shared  in  the  composition 
of  this  Epistle.  The  similarity  in  piiraseology 
which  exists  between  the  acknowledged  writings  of 
St.  Luke  and  this  I'lpistle  ;  his  constimt  companion- 
ship with  St.  Paul,  and  his  habit  of  listiMiirig  to 
and  recording  the  Apostla's  arguments,  form  a 
.sttoug  presumption' in  his  favour. 

P^ut  if  St,  Luke  were  joint-author  with  St.  Paul, 
what'share  in  the  etjuiposition  is  to  he  assigned  to 
him  ?  This  qnestion  has  been  askefl  by  those  wlio 
regard  joint-authorship  as  an  imj»osHil)ility,  and 
ascribe  the  ICpistle  to  some  othei-  wi'iter  than  St. 
I*auL  Perhiijjs  it  is  not  easy,  certainlv  it  is  not 
necessary,  to  lind  an  answer  which  would  satisfy  or 
silence  persons  who  pursue  an  historieal  inquiry  iiito 
the  region  of  conjecture.  Who  shall  deline  the 
exact  responsibility  of  Timothy  or  Silvanus,  or 
Sosthenes  in  those  seven  i'J]jistles  which  St.  Paul 


^  Among  these  ui-e  somt>,  who,  unlike  Origen,  fleny 
that  Barnabas  is  the  author  of  the  Kiii«tle  which 
bears  his  name.  If  it  he  granted  that  wc  have  no 
specimen  of  his  style,  tlie  hypothesis  which  connects 
him  with  the  Epistle  to  Iho  Hebrewn  becomes  less 
improbable.  Many  circumstances  show  that  he  pos- 
sessed some  qualiflcatinuH  for  writing  such  an  !';|)iHtl(^ ; 
such  as  his  Levitical  descent,  hiK  priestly  education, 
his  reputation  at  Jerusalem,  his  acquaintance  with 
Gentile  churchi's,  his  company  with  St.  Paul,  the  tra- 
dition of  TcrtuUian,  &c. 

^  LUnemann,  followed  by  Dean  Alford,  argues  that 
Origen  must  have  meant  here,  as  he  confcK*cdly  does 
a  few  lines  farther  on,  to  indicate  an  author  not  a 
scribe  by  o  ypd^w  ;  hut  lu-  acknowlcdgCH  that  Olnhau- 
sen,Stenglein,andDclit/.nch,  do  not  allow  the  nctOHHity. 
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inscvibes  with  some  of  their  names  conjointly  with 
his  own?  To  what  extent  does  St.  Mark's,  lan- 
guage clothe  the  inspired  recollections  of  St,  Peter, 
which,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  are  recorded 
in  the  second  Gospel?  Or,  to  take  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  of  St.  Luke  himself, — what  is  the 
share  of  the  "eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word  "  (Luke  i.  2),  or  what  is  the  share  of  St.  Paul 
himself  in  that  Gospel,  which  some  persons,  not 
without  countenance  from  tradition,  conjecture  that 
St.  Luke  wi"ote  under  his  master's  eye,  in  the 
prison  at  Caesarea;  or  who  shall  assign  to  the  fol- 
lower and  the  master  their  portions  respectively 
in  those  seven  characteristic  speeches  at  Antioch, 
Lystra,  Athens,  Miletus,  Jerusalem,  and  Caesarea? 
If  St.  Luke  wrote  down  St.  Paul's  Gospel,  and 
condensed  his  missionary  speeches,  may  he  not  have 
taken  afterwards  a  more  impoiiant  share  in  the 
composition  of  this  Epistle  ? 

TIL  To  whom  was  the  Epistle  sent  ? — This  ques- 
tion was  agitated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chry- 
sostom,  who  replies, — to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine.  The  ancient  tradition  preserved 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Hebrew  by  St.  Paul,  points  to 
the  same  quarter.  The  unfaltering  tenacity  with 
which  the  Eastern  Church  from  the  beginning 
maintained  the  authority  of  this  Epistle  leads  to 
the  iufeience  that  it  was  sent  thither  with  sufficient 
credentials  in  the  first  instance.  Like  the  first 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  it  has  no  inscription  embodied 
in  its  text,  and  yet  it  differs  from  a  treatise  by  con- 
taining several  direct  personal  appeals,  and  from  a 
homily,  by  closing  with  messages  and  salutations. 
Its  present  title,  which,  though  ancient,  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  been  inscribed  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle,  might  have  been  given  to  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  use  of  the  term  Hebrews  in  the  N.  T.,  if 
it  had  been  addressed  either  to  Jews  who  lived 
at  Jerusalem,  and  spoke  Aramaic  (Acts  vi.  1),  or 
to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  generally  {2  Cor.  xi. 
22;   Phil.  iii.  5). 

But  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  is  such  as  could 
be  used  with  most  effect  to  a  church  consisting 
exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  personally  familiar 
with,'  and  attached  to  the  Temple-service.  And 
such  a  conrimunity  (as  Bleek,  Hehrder,  \.  31,  argues) 
could  be  found  only  in  Jenisalem  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. And  if  the  church  at  Jerusalem  retained 
its  former  distinction  of  including  a  great  company 
of  priests  (Acts  vi.  7)^ — a  class  professionally  fami- 
liar with  the  songs  of  the  Temple,  accustomed 
to  discuss  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  prevailing  '  Alexandrian  philo- 
sophy,— such  a  church  would  be  peculiarly  fit  to 
appreciate  this  Epistle.  For  it  takes  from  the 
Book  of  Psalms  the  remarkable  proportion  of  six- 
teen out  of  thirty-two  quotations  from  the  0.  T., 
which  it  contains.  It  relies  so  much  on  deductions 
from  Scripture  that  this  circumstance  has  been 
pointed  out  as  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  inde- 
pendent apostolic  authority,  which  characterises 
the  undoubted  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     And  so  fre- 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  alleged  ignorance  of 
the  author  of  Heb.  ix.  as  to  the  furnitiu-e  of  the 
Temple,  see  Ebrard's  Commentary  on  the  passage,  or 
Professor  Stuart's  Excumus,  xvi.  and  xvii. 

™  The  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  did  not 
begin  with  Philo,  and  was  not  confined  to  Alexandria. 
[Alexandria.]  The  means  and  the  evidence  of  its 
progress  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  the  son  of 
Slrach  (Maurice's  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy, 
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quent  is  the  use  of  Alexandrian  philosophy  and 
exegesis  tliat  it  has  suggested  to  some  critics 
ApoUos  as  the  writer,  to  others  the  Alexandrian 
church  as  the  primary  recipient  of  the  Epistle."* 
If  certain  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  pos- 
sessed goods  (Heb.  x.  34),  and  the  means  of  minis- 
tering to  distress  (vi.  10),  this  fact  is  not  irro- 
concileable,  as  has  been  supposed,  with  tlie  deep 
poverty  of  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Uom. 
XV.  26,  &c.)  ;  but  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  condi- 
tion of  that  church  thirty  years  previously  (Acts 
ii.  45,  and  iv.  34),  and  with  the  historical  estimate 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Jews  at  this  time 
(Merivale,  History  of  the-  Romans  under  the  Em- 
pire, vi.  531,  ch.  lix.).  If  St.  Paul  quotes  to 
Hebrews  the  LXX.  without  correcting  it  where 
it  ditfers  from  the  Hebrew,  this  agrees  with  his 
practice  in  other  Epistles,  and  with  the  fact  that, 
as  elsewhere  so  in  Jerusalem,  Hebrew  was  a 
dead  language,  acquired  only  with  much  pains  by 
the  learned.  The  Scriptures  were  popularly  known 
in  Aramaic  or  Grei?k:  quotations  were  made  from 
memory,  and  verified  by  memory.  Probably  Prof. 
Jowett  is  correct  in  his  inference  (1st  Edit.  i.  361), 
that  St.  Paul  did  not  familarly  know  the  Hebrew 
origmal,  while  he  possessed  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the  LXX. 

Ebrard  limits  the  primary  circle  of  readers  even 
to  a  section  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Consider- 
ing such  passages  as  v.  12,  vi.  10,  x.  32,  as  pro- 
bably inapplicable  to  the  whole  of  that  church,  he 
conjectures  that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  some  neophytes 
whose  conversion,  though  not  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  Apostle's 
influence  in  the  time  of  his  last  recorded  sojourn  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  22). 

Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  Epistle 
was  addressed  directly  to  Jewish  believers  every- 
where: othei-s  have  restricted  it  to  those  who  dwelt 
in  Asia  and  Greece.  Almost  every  city  in  which 
St.  Paul  laboured  has  been  selected  by  some  critic 
as  the  place  to  which  it  was  originally  sent.  Not 
only  Rome  and  Caesarea,  where  St.  Paul  was  long 
imprisoned,  but,  amid  the  profound  silence  of  its 
early  Fathers,  Alexandria  also,  which  he  never  saw, 
have  each  found  their  advocates.  And  one  con- 
jecture connects  this  Epi:-tle  specially  with  the 
Gentile  Christians  of  Ephesus.  These  guesses 
agree  in  being  entirely  unsupported  by  historical 
evidence;  and  each  of  them  has  some  special  plausi- 
bility combined  with  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself. 

IV.  Where  and  when  was  it  written'? — Eastern 
traditions  of  the  foui*th  century,  in  connexion 
with  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  is  the  writer, 
name  Italy  and  Rome,  or  Athens,  as  the  place  from 
whence  the  Epistle  was  written.  Either  plnce 
would  agree  with,  perhaps  was  suggested  by,  the 
mention  of  Timothy  in  the  last  chapter.  An 
inference  in  favour  of  Rome  may  be  drawn  from 
the  Apostle's  long  captivity  there  in  company  with 
Timothy  and  Luke.  Caesarea  is  open  to  a  similar 
inference ;  and  it  has  been  coujecturally  named  as 
the  place  of  the  composition  of  the  Epp.  to  the 


i.  §8,  p.  234),  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(Ewald,  GescJdchtc,  iv.  548),  Aristobulus,  Ezekiel, 
Philo,  and  Theodotus  (Ewald,  iv.  297)  :  in  the 
phraseology  of  St.  .John  (Prof.  Jowett,  On  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  &c.  1st  Edit.  i.  408),  and  the  arguments  of 
St.  Paul  (ibid.  p.  361)  ;  in  the  establishment  of  an 
Alexandrian  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9),  and 
the  existence  of  schools  of  scriptural  interpretation 
there  (Ewald,  Qeschichtc,  v.  63,  and  vL  231). 
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Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians:  but  it  is 
not  supporteil  by  any  tradition.  From  the  expi-es- 
sion  "they  of  (dirii)  Italy,"  xiii.  24,  it  lias  been 
inferred  that  the  writer  could  not  have  been  in 
Italy  ;  but  Winer  {Grammntik,  §6li.  6),  denies 
that  the  preposition  necessarily  has  that  force. 

The  Epistle  was  evidently  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  The  whole 
argument,  and  specially  the  passages  viii.  4  and  sq., 
ix,  6  and  sq.  (where  the  present  tenses  of  the  Greek 
are  unaccountably  changed  into  past  in  the  English 
version),  and  xiii.  10  and  sq.  imply  that  the  Temple 
was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course  of  Divine 
service  was  carried  on  without  interruption.  A 
Christian  reader,  keenly  watching  in  the  doomed " 
city  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  Lord's  prediction, 
would  at  once  understand  the  ominous  references 
to  "  that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers,  and  is 
rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to 
be  burned  ;  "  "  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth 
old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  away  ;  "  and  the  coming 
of  the  expected  "  Day,"  and  the  removing  of  these 
things  that  are  shaken,  vi.  8,  viii.  13,  x.  25,  37, 
xii.  27.  But  these  forebodings  seem  less  distinct  and 
circumstantial  thau  they  might  have  been  if  uttered 
immediately  before  the  catastrophe.  The  refer- 
ences to  former  teachers  xiii.  7,  and  earlier  instruc- 
tion V.  12,  and  x.  32,  might  suit  any  time  after 
the  first  years  of  the  church ;  hut  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  connect  the  first  reference  with  the 
martyrdom  o  of  St.  James  at  the  Passover  A.D.  62. 
Modern  criticism  has  not  destroyed,  though  it  has 
weakened,  the  connexion  of  this  Epistle  with  St. 
Paul's  Roman  captivity  (a.D;  61-63)  by  substi- 
tuting the  reading  tois  Setrfxiois,  "  the  prisoners  " 
for  Tins  Seff/j-ois  fiov  (A.  V.  "  mo  in  my  bonds)," 
X.  34;  by  proposing  to  interpret  hiro\fKvji,ivov 
xiii.  23  as  "sent  away,"  rather  than  "set  at 
liberty  ;  "  and  by  urging  that  the  condition  of  the 
writer,  as  portrayed  in  xiii.  18,  19,  23,  is  not 
necessarily  that  of  a  prisoner,  and  that  there  may 
possibly  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  xiii.  3.  On  the 
whole,  the  date  which  best  agrees  with  the  tra- 
ditiona]y  account  of  the  authorship  and  destination 
of  the  Epistle  is  a.d.  63,  about  the  end  of  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  or  a  year  after  Albinus  suc- 
ceeded Festus  as  Procurator. 

V.  In  what  lantpiaqe  was  it  written  ? — Like 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  afforded  ground  for  much  unimportant  <-ontro- 
versy  respecting  the  language  in  which  it  was 
originally  written.  The  earliest  statement  is  tliat 
of  Clement  of  Alexandiia  (preseiTed  in  Euseb. 
//.  E.  vi.  14),  to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by 
St.  Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke 
into  (Jreek  ;  and  hence,  as  Clement  observes,  arises 
the  identity  of  the  style  cf  the  Epistle  and  that  of 
the  Acts.  This  statement  is  repented,  after  a  long 
interval,  by  Eusebius,  Thcodoret,  Jerome,  and 
several  later  fathers ;  but  it  is  not  noticed  by  the 
majority.  Nothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  regard 
it  as  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  conjectui'c  suggested 
by  the  style  of  the  Epistle.  No  person  is  Vaid  to 
have  useil  or  seen  a  Hebrew  original.  The  Aramaic 
copy,  included  in  the  Peshito,  has  never  been  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  a  translation.  Among 
the  few  modern  supporters  of  an  Aramaic  original 
the  most  distinguished  are  Joseph  Hallet,  an  English 
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writer  in  1727  (whose  able  essay  is  most  easily 
accessible  in  a  Latin  translation  in  Wolfs  Curae 
Philoli«jic:W,  iv.  806-837),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Erkldr.  des  Briefes  an  die  Hebraer.  Bleek  (i.  6-23), 
argues  in  support  of  a  Greek  original,  on  the  grounds 
of  (1.)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of  the  Greek;  (2.) 
the  use  of  Greek  words  which  could  not  be  ade- 
quately expressed  in  Hebrew  without  long  peri- 
phrase;  (3.)  the  use  of  paronomasia — under  which 
head  he  disallows  the  inference  against  an  Aramaic 
original  which  has  been  diawn  from  the  double 
sense  given  to  SmB^kti,  ix.  15  ;  and  (4.)  the  use  of 
the  Septuagint  in  quotations  and  references  which 
do  not  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

VI.  Condition  of  the  Hebrews,  and  scope  of 
the  Epistle. — The  numerous  Christian  churches 
scattered  throughout  Judaea  (Acts  ix.  31  ;  Gal.  i. 
22)  were  continually  exposed  to  persecution  from  the 
Jews  (1  Thess.  ii,  14),  which  would  become  more 
searching  and  extensive  as  churches  multiplied,  and 
as  the  growing  turbulence  of  the  nation  ripened  into 
the  insurrection  of  A.D.  66.  Personal  violence, 
spoliation  of  property,  exclusion  from  the  synagogue, 
and  domestic  strife  were  the  universal  forms  of 
persecution.  But  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one  ad- 
ditional weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant 
oppressors  of  the  Christians.  Their  magnificent 
national  Temple,  hallowed  to  every  Jew  by  ancient 
historical  and  by  gentler  personal  recollections,  with 
its  iiTCsistible  attractions,  its  soothing  strains,  and 
mysterious  ceremonies,  might  be  shut  against  the 
Hebrew  Christian.  And  even  if,  amid  the  fierce 
factions  and  frequent  oscillations  of  authority  in 
Jerusalem,  this  affliction  were  not  often  laid  upon 
him,  yet  there  was  a  secret  burden  which  every 
Hebrew  Christian  bore  within  him — the  knowledge 
that  the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  Zion 
w^as  rapidly  approaching.  Paralysed,  perhaps,  by 
this  consciousness,  and  enfeebled  by  their  attachment 
to  a  lower  form  of  Christianity,  they  became  station- 
ary in  knowledge,  weak  in  faith,  void  of  energy,  and 
even  in  danger  of  apostasy  from  Christ.  For,  as 
afflictions  multiplied  round  them,  and  made  them 
feel  more  keenly  their  dependence  on  God,  and  their 
need  of  near  and  frequent  and  associated  approach 
to  Him,  they  seemed,  in  consequence  of  their  Chris- 
tianity, to  be  receding  from  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  losing  that  means  of  communion  with  Him 
which  they  used  to  enjoy.  Angels,  Moses,  and  the 
High-priest — their  intercessors  in  heaven,  in  the 
grave,  and  on  earth — bfcame  of  less  importance  in 
the  ciced  of  the  Jewish  Christian  ;  their  glory 
waned  as  he  grew  in  Christian  experience.  Already 
he  felt  that  the  Lord's  day  was  superaeding  the 
Sabbath,  the  New  Covenant  the  Old.  What  could 
take  the  place  of  the  Temple,  and  that  wliich  was 
behind  the  veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and 
the  Holy  City,  when  they  should  cease  to  exist? 
What  compensation  could  Christianity  offer  him  for 
the  loss  which  was  pressing ''  the  Hebrew  Christian 
more  and  more  ? 

James,  the  bishop  of  Jenisalem,  had  just  left  his 
place  vacant  by  a  martyr's  death.  Neither  to 
Cephas  at  Babylon,  nor  to  John  at  Ephesus,  .the 
third  ]iillar  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  was  it  given  to 
understand  all  the  greatness  of  his  want,  and  to 
speak  to  him  the  word  in  season.  But  there  came 
to  him  from  Rome  the  voice  of  one  who  had  been 


"  See  .Tosephus,  0.  J.  vi.  5,  p. 
»  SeeJosephus,  ^nf.  XX.  9,  i-i  ;  Euseb.  J?.  JJ.  ii.  23  ; 
and  Keoogn.  Clement,  i.  70,  ap.  Cotelcr.  i.  509. 


P  See  the  in(?enious,  but  perli.aps  overstrained,  in- 
terpretation of  Ileb.  xi.  in  Thiersch's  Cummcntatio 
Jlistorica  de  Epistola  ad  JTebracos. 
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the  foremost  in  sounding  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
that  love  of  Christ  which  was  all  but  incom- 
prehensible to  the  Jew,  one'who  feeling  more  than 
any  other  Apostle  the  weight  of  the  care  of  all 
the  churches,  yet  clung  to  his  own  people  with  a 
love  ever  ready  to  break  out  in  impassioned  words, 
and  unsought  and  ill-requited  deeds  of  kindness. 
He  whom  Jerusalem  had  sent  away  in  chains  to 
Rome  again  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  hallowed 
city  among  his  countrymen ;  but  with  words  and 
arguments  suited  to  their  capacity,  with  a  strange, 
borrowed  accent,  and  a  tone  in  which  reigned  no 
apostolic  authority,  and  a  face  veiled  in  very  love 
from  wayward  children  who  might  refuse  to  hear 
divine  and  saving  truth,  when  it  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Paul. 

He  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own 
ground.  His  answer  is — "  Your  new  faith  gives 
you  Christ,  and,  in  Christ,  all  you  seek,  all  your 
fathers  sought.  In  Christ  the  Son  of  God  you  have 
an  all-sufficient  Mediator,  neai'er  than  Angels  to  the 
Father,  eminent  above  Moses  as  a  benefactor,  more 
sympathising  and  more  prevailing  tban  the  High- 
priest  as  an  intercessor :  His  "sabbath  awaits  you  in 
heaven  ;  to  His  covenant  the  old  was  intended  to  be 
subservient ;  His  atonement  is  the  eternal  reality  ^  of 
which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passing  shadow ;  His 
city  heavenly,  not  made  with  liands.  Having  Him, 
believe  in  Him  with  all  your  heart, — with  a  faith 
in  the  unseen  futui'e,  strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of 
old,  patient  under  present,  and  prepai^ed  for  coming 
woe,  full  of  energy,  and  hope,  and  holiness,  and 
love." 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  We  do  not  possess  the  means  of  tracing 
out  step  by  step  its  effect  upon  them  ;  but  we 
know  that  the  result  at  which  it  aimed  was  achieved. 
The  church  at  Jerusalem  did  not  apostatise.  It 
migi^ated  to  Pella  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  5) ;  and 
there,  no  longer  dwindled  under  the  cold  shadow  of 
overhanging  Judaism,  it  followed  the  Hebrew  Cliris- 
tians  of  the  Dispersion  in  gradually  entering  on  the 
possession  of  the  fuU  liberty  which  the  law  of  Chiist 
allows  to  all. 

And  this  great  Epistle  remains  to  aftertimes,  a 
keystone  binding  together  that  succession  of  inspired 
men  which  spans  over  the  ages  between  Moses  and 
St.  John.  It  teaches  the  Christian  student  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  revelation  of  God,  whether 
given  through  the  Prophets,  or  through  the  Son ; 
for  it  shows  that  God's  purposes  are  unchangeable, 
however  divereely  in  different  ages  they  have  been 
*'  reflected  in  broken  and  fitful  lays,  glancing  back 
fi'om  the  troubled  waters  of  the  human  soul."  It 
is  a  source  of  inexhaustible  comfort  to  every  Chris- 
tian sufferer  in  mward  perplexity,  or  amid  "re- 
proaches and  afflictions."  It  is  a  pattern  to  every 
Christian  teacher  of  the  method  in  which  larger 
views  should  be  impaired,  gently,  reverently,  and 
seasonably,  to  feeble  spirits  prone  to  cling  to  an- 
cient foi*ms,  and  to  rest  in  accustomed  feelings. 

VII.  Literature  connected  with  the  Epistle. — 
In  addition  to  the  books  already  refen-ed  to,  four 
commentaries  may  be  selected  as  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  distinct  lines  of  thought  \ — those  ol 
Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Estius,  and  Bleek.    Liinemann 

°-  See  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy^  ii.  5,  §6. 

^  The  expression  here  is  literally  "  were  superin- 
tendents of  Israel  beyond'  (^3V0)  Jordan  for  the 
west  (n3."lV^)  ^^  ^  ^^^  business,"  &c.  "  Beyond 
Jordan  '*  generally  means  "  on  the  east,"  but  here,  in- 
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(1855),  and  Dclitzsch  (1858)  have  recenfly  added 
valuable  Commentaries  to  those  already  in  existence. 

The  Commentaries  accessible  to  the  Knghsh  reader 
ai'e  those  of  Professor  Stuart  (of  Andover,  U.  S.), 
and  of  Ebrard,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J,  Fulton.  Dr. 
Owen's  Exercitations  on  the  Hebrews  are  not  chiefly 
valuable  as  an  attempt  at  exegesis.  The  Para- 
phi-ase  and  Nbtes  of  Pierce  are  praised  by  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge. Among  the  well-known  collections  of  English 
notes  on  the  Greek  text,  or  English  version  of  the 
N.  T.  those  of  Hammond,  Fell,  Whitby,  Mac- 
knight,  Wordsworth,  and  Alford  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  In  Prof.  Stanley's  Sermons  unci 
Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age  thei-c  is  a  thoughtful 
and  eloquent  sermon  on  this  Ei»istle ;  and  it  is  the 
subject  of  three  Warburtonian  Lectures,  by  the  Fiov. 
F.  D.  Maurice. 

A  tolerably  complete  Hst  of  Commentaries  on  this 
Epistle  may  be  found  in  Bleek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10-10, 
and  a  comprehensive  but  shorter  list  at  the  end  of 
Ebrard's  Commentary.  [W.  T.  B.] 

HE'BRON  (fnnn ;  XejSpdJj/ ;  Ilehron).     1.  The 

third  son  of  Kohath,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
Levi ;  the  younger  brother  of  Amiam,  father  oi' 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18  ;  Num.  iii.  19;  1  Chr. 
vi.  2,  18,  xxiii.  12).  The  immediate  children  of 
Hebron  ai-e  jiot  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  Ex.  vi. 
21,  22), but  he  was  the  founder  of  a  "  family" 
(^Mishpachali)  of  Hebronites  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi. 
58;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  30,  31)  or  Bene-Hebron 
(1  Chr.  XV.  9,  xxiii.  19),  who  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  enumerations  of  the  Levites  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  Jeriah  was  the  head  of  the  family 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  31 , 
xxiv.  23  :  in  the  last  of  these  passages  the  name 
of  Hebron  does  not  now  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
has  been  supplied  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  other 
lists).  In  the  last  year  of  David's  reign  we  find  them 
settled  at  Jazer  in  Gilead  (a  place  not  elsewhere 
named  as  a  Levitical  city), "  mighty  men  of  valour" 

(^n  *33),  2700  in  number,  who  were  superintend- 

ants  for  the  king  over  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  in  . 
regard  to  all  matters  sacred  and  secular  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.   31,  32).      At  the  same  time  1700  of  the 
family  under  Hashahiah  held  the  same  office  on  the 
west**  of  Jordan  (30). 

2.  This  name  appeal's  in  the-  genealogical  lists 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  42,  43),  where 
Mareshah  is  said  to  have  been  the  "  father  of 
Hebron,"  who  again  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  Tappuach,  The'  three  names  just  mentioned 
are  those  of  places,  as  are  also  many  others  in  the 
subsequent  branches  of  this  genealogy — Ziph,  Maou, 
Bethzur,  &c.  But  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
say  .whether  these  names  are  intended  to  be  those 
of  the  places  themselves  or  of  persons  who  founded 
them.  [G.] 

HE'BKON  (I'mn;  X^&p<i>fi  and  Xe^BpcUc; 
Arab.  NjAi^  =  "the  friend"),  a  city  of  Judah 

(Josh.  XV.  54);  situated  among  the  mountains  (Josh. 
XX.  7),  20  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
same  distance  north  of  Beersheba  (Onom.  s.  v,  'Apfci)). 


duced  probably  by  the  word  following,  "  westward," 
our  translators  have  rendered  it  "  on  this  side  "  (comp. 
Deut.  i.  1,  5,  Josh.  ix.  1,  &c.).  May  not  the  mean- 
ing be  that  Hashabiah  and  his  brethren  were  settled 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Transjordanic  country? 
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Hebron  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  tlie 
world  still  existing ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  the 
rival  of  Damascus.  It  was  built,  says  a  sacred 
writer,  "  seven  years  befoje  Zoan  in  Egypt "  (Num. 
xiii.  22).  But  when  was  Zoan  built?  It  is  well 
we  can  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  Hebron  inde- 
pendently of  Egypt's  mystic  annals.  It  was  a  well- 
known  town  when  Abraham  entered  Canaan  3780 
years  ago  (Gen.  xiii.  18).  Its  original  name  was 
Kirjath-Arba  (V3"]NTin|P  ;  LXX.,  KipiaS-apPoK- 

ae^pep,  Judg.  i.  10),  "  the  city  of  Arba;"  so  called 
from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak,  and  progenitor  of 
the  giant  Anakim  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  xv.  13,  14).  It 
was  sometimes  called  Mamre,  doubtless  from  Abra- 
ham's friend  and  ally,  Mamre  the  Amorite  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19,  XXXV.  2V) ;  but  the  "oak  of  Mamre," 
where  the  Patriarch  so  often  pitched  his  tent,  appears 
to  have  been  not  in,  but  near  Hebron.  [Mamre.] 
The  chief  interest  of  this  city  arises  from  its 
Iiaving  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  in  the  lives  of  the  patiiarchs.  Sarah 
died  at  Hebron ;  and  Abraham  then  bought  from 
Ephron  the  Hittite  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah, 
to  serve  as  a  family  tomb  (Gen.  xxiii.  2-20).  The 
cave  is  still  there ;  and  the  massive  walls  of  the 
Haram  or  mosque,  within  which  it  lies,  form  the 
most  i-emarkable  object  ni  the  whole  city.  [Machpe- 
lah.] Abraham  is  called  by  Mohammedans  el- 
Khvlil,"  the  Friend,"  i.  e.  ef  God,  .and  this  is  the 
modern  name  of  Hebron.  When  the  Israelites  en- 
tered Palestine  Hebron  was  taken  by  Joshua  from 
the  descendants  of  Anak,  and  given  to  Caleb  (Josh. 
X.  36,  xiv.  6-15,  XV.  13,  14).  It  was  assigned  to 
the  Levites,  and  made  "a  city  of  refuge"  (Josh. 
x.xi.  11-13).  Here  David  first  established  the  seat 
of  his  government,  and  dwelt  during  the  seven 
years  and  a  half  he  reigned  over  Judah  (2  Sam. 
V.  5).  Hebron  was  rebuilt  after  the  captivity ;  but 
it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomites,  from 
whom  it  was  rescued  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (Neh. 
xi.  25  ;  1  Maco.  v.  65  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6).  A 
short  time  before  the  captui'e  of  Jerusalem  Hebron 
WEis  burned  by  an  officer  of  Vespasian  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  9,  §9).  About  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century  it  was  captured  by  the  Crusaders.  It  sub- 
sequently lay  for  a  time  in 'ruins  (Albert  Aq.  vii. 
15  ;  Saewulf  in  Early  Travels  in  Pal.  p.  45)  ;  but 
in  A.D.  1167  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Latin 
bishopric  (Will.  Tyr.  xx.  3).  In  1187  it  reverted 
to  the  Muslems,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in 
their  hands. 

Hebron  now  contains  about  5000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  some  50  families  are  Jews.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded 
liy  rocky  hills.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  that 
"  valley  of  Eschol,"  whence  the  Jewish  spies  got 
the  great  bunch  of  grapes  (Num.  xiii.  23).'  Its 
sides  are  still  clothed  with  luxuriant  vineyards,  and 
its  grapes  are  considered  the  finest  in  Southern  Pa- 
lestine. Groves  of  gray  olives,  and  some  other  fruit 
trees,  give  variety  to  the  scene.  The  valley  runs 
from  north  to  south ;  and  the  main  quarter  of  the 
town,  surmounted  by  the  lofty  walls  of  the  vene- 
rable TRiram,  lies  partly  on  the  eastern  slope  (Gon. 
xxxvii.  14;  comp. -xxiii.  19).  The  houses  are  all 
of  stone,  solidly  built,  flat-roofed,  each  having  one 
or  two  small  cupolas.  The  town  has 'no  walls,  but 
the  main  streets  opening  on  the  principal  roads 
have  gates.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  south  of 
the  town  is  a  large  tank,  130  ft;  square,  by  50 
deep  ;  the  .sides  are  solidly  built  with  hewn  stones. 
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At  the  northern  end  of  the  principal  quarter  is  an- 
other, measuring  85  ft.  long,  by  55  broad.  Both 
are  of  high  antiquity  ;•  and  one  of  them,  probably 
the  former,  is  tliat  over  which  David  hanged  the 
murderers  of  Ishboshetli  (2  Sam.  iv.  12).  About 
a  mile  from  the  town,  up  the  valley,  is  one  of  the 
largest  oak-trees  in  Palestine.  It  stands  quite  alone 
in  tlie  midst  of  the  vineyards.  It  is  23  ft.  in  girth, 
and  its  branches  cover  a  space  90  ft.  in  diameter. 
This,  say  some,  is  the  very  tree  beneath  which 
Abraham  pitched  his  tent ;  but,  however  this  may- 
be, it  still  bears  the  name  of  the  patriarch.  (Porter's 
Handbook,  67  sq.  ;  Rob.  ii.  73  sq.)       [.I.  L.  P.] 

2.  {X^:i.V,  and  1113!;;  '■E.Xfi<!!V,  Alex.  'Axpcii' ; 
Aohran,  later  editions  'Abran).  One  of  the  towns  in 
the  toTitory  of  Asher  (Josh.  six.  28),  on  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe.  It  is  named  next  to  Eehob, 
and  is  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zidon. 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  merely  mentioned 
{Onomast.  Achran),  and  no  one  in  modern  times 
has  discovered  its  site.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  name  in  the  oiiginal  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  Hebron,  the  well-known  city  of  Judah  (No.l), 
although  in  the  A.  V.  they  are  the  same,  om- 
translators  having  represented  the  ain  by  H,  instead 
of  by  G,  or  by  the  vowel  only,  as  is  their  usual 
custom.  But,  in  addition,"  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  name  should  not  rather  be  Ebdon  or  Abdon 
(pTSV),  since  that  form  is  found  in  many  MSS. 
(Davidson,  Hebr.  Text ;  Gesen.  Thes.  980),  and 
since  an  Abdon  is  named  amongst  the  Levitical 
cities  of  Asher  in  other  lists,  which  otherwise  would 
be  unmentioned  here.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  old 
versions  (excepting  only  the  Vat.  LXX.,  which  is 
obviously  corrupt)  unanimously  retain  the  R. 
[Abdon.]  [G.] 

HEDGE (-na, nij, mn-  na-iDD, hd-ie'D; 

(ppayiJ.6s).  The  first  three  words  thus  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  their  Greek  equivalent, 
denote  simply  that  which  suiTounds  or  encloses, 
whether  it  be  a  stone  wall  {"ni,  geder,  Prov.  xxiv. 
31 ;  Ez.  -xiii.  10),  or  a  fence  of  other  materials. 
.113,  gader,  and  ITTIJ,  g'derah,  are  used  of  the 
hedge  of  a  vineyard  (Num.  x.\ii.  24;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
40 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  23),  and  the  latter  is  employed  to 
describe  the  wide  walls  of  stone,  or  fences  of  thoni, 
which  served  as  a  shelter  for  sheep  in  winter  and 
summer  (Num.  xxxii.  16).  The  stone  walls  which 
surround  the  sheepfolds  of  modciu  Palestine  are  fre- 
quently crowned  with  sharp  thorns  (Thomson, 
Land  and  the  Booh,  i.  299),  a  custom  at  least  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  {^Od.  xiv.  10),  when 
a  kind  of  prickly  pear  (ax^pBos)  was  used  for  that 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  fences  of  corn-fields  at  a 
later  period  (Arist.  Bed.  355).  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  vineyards  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  ]  2)  it  was  customary  to  surround  them 
with  a  wall  of  loose  stones  or  mud  (Matt.  xxi.  33  ; 
Mark  xii.  1 ),  which  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  sei-pents 
(Eccl.  X.  8),  and  a  retreat  for  locusts  from  the  cold 
{Nah.  iii.  17).  Such  walls  are  described  by  Maun- 
di'ell  as  surrounding  the  gardens  of  Damascus. 
"  They  are  built  of  great  pieces  of  earth,  made  in 
the  fashion  of  brick  and  hardened  in  the  sun.  In 
their  dimensions  they  are  each  two  yards  long  and 
somewhat  more  than  one  broad,  and  half  a  yard 
thick.  Two  rows  of  these,  placed  one  upon  an- 
other, make  a  cheap,  expeditious,  and,  in  this  dry 
country,  a  durable  wall"  {Early  Trav.  in  Pal. 
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p.  487).  A  wall  or  fence  of  this  kinJ  is  clearly- 
distinguished  in  Is.  V.  5  from  the  tangled  hedge, 
HD-lbD,  m's^cdh  (HD-IDD,  Mic.  vii.  4),  which 
was  planted  as  an  additional  safeguard  to  the  vine- 
yai'd  (cf.  Ecclus.  xxviii.  24),  and  was  composed  of 
the  thorny  shrubs  with  which  Palestine  abounds. 
The  prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cactus,  so  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  at  present,  is 
believed  to  be  of  comparatively  modern  introduction. 
The  aptness  of  the  comparison  of  a  tangled  hedge 
of  thorn  to  the  difficulties  which  a  slothful  man 
conjures  up  as  an  excuse  for  his  inactivity,  will  be 
at  once  recognised  (Prov.  xv.  19  ;  cf.  Hos.  ii.  6). 
The  narrow  paths  between  the  hedges  of  the  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  "  with  a  fence  on  this  side  and  a 
fence  on  that  side  "  (Num.  xxii.  24),  are  distin- 
guished from  the  *'  highvrays,"  or  more  frequented 
tracks,  in  Lulte  xiv.  23.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HEGA'I  CJn  ;  Vol  ;  I^geus),  one  of  the  eunuchs 
(A.  y.  *'  chamberlains  ")  of  the  court  of  Ahasuerus, 
who  had  special  charge  of  the  women  of  the  hareem 
(Esth.  ii.  8,  15).  According  to  the  Hebrew  text 
he  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  "  keeper  of  the 
concubines" — Shaashgaz  (14),  but  the  LXX.  have 
the  same  name  in  14  as  in  8,  while  in  15  they 
omit  it  altogether.  In  v^rse  3  the  name  is  given 
under  the  ditferent  form  of 

HE'GE  (N^n ;  EgeuSi  probably  a  Persian  name. 
Aja  signifies  eunuch  in  Sanscrit,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  LXX.  have  ry  ehvoixV'  Hegias,  'Hyias, 
is  mentioned  by  Ctesias  as  one  of  the  people  about 
Xerxes,  Gesenius,  Thes,  Addenda,  83  6). 

HEIFER  (n/iJV.  niS  ;  UfxaXis;  vacca).  The 
Hebrew  language  has  no  expression  that  exactly 
con-esponds  to  our  heifer;  for  both  eglah  and  parali 
are  applied  to  cows  that  have  calved  (1  Sam.  vi.  7- 
12  ;  Job  xxi.  10  ;  Is.  vii.  21)  :  indeed  Cf/^aA  means 
a  young  animal  of  any  species,  the  full  expression 
being  eglah  hakar^  "  heifer  of  kine'*  (Deut.  xxi.  3  ; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  2  ;  Is.  vii.  21).  The  heifer  or  young 
cow  was  not  commonly  used  for  ploughing,  but  only 
for  treading  out  the  corn  (Hos.  x.  11 ;  but  see  Judg. 
xiv.  18),  when  it  ran  about  without  any  headstall 
(Deut.  XXV.  4)  ;  hence  the  expi-ession  an  "  unbroken 
heifer"  (Hos.  iv.  16;  A.  V.  "backsliding"),  to 
which  Israel  is  compared.  A  similar  sense  has  been 
attached  to  the  expression  "  calf  of  tha*ee  years  old," 
i.  e.  unsubdued,  in  Is.  xv.  5,  Jer.  xlviii.  34  ;  but  it 
is  much  more  probably  to  be  taken  as  a  proper 
name,  Eglath  Shelishiyah,  such  names  being  not 
uncommon.  The  sense  of"  dissolute"  is  conveyed 
undoubtedly  in  Am.  iv.  1.  The  comparison  of 
Egypt  to  a  "fair  heifer"  (Jer.  xjvi.  20)  may  be 
an  allusion  to  the  well  known  form  under  which 
Apis  was  worshipped  (to  which  we  may  also  refer 
the  words  in  ver.  15,  as  understood  in  the  LXX., 
"  Why  is  the  bullock  (/i(J(rxos  iKK^KT6s)  swept 
away?")  the  "destruction"  threatened  being  the 
bite  of  the  gad-fly,  to  which  the  word  keretz  would 
fitly  apply.  "  To  plough  with  another  man's  heifer  " 
(Judg,  xiv.  18)  implies  that  an  advantage  has  been 
gained  by  unfair  means.  The  proper  names  Eglah, 
En-eglaim,  and  Parah,  are  derived  from  the  He- 
brew terms  at  the  head  of  this  article.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HEIR.  The  Hebrew  institutions  relative  to 
inheritance  were  of  a  very  simple  character.  Under 
the  Patriarchal  system  the  property  was  divided 
among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives  (Gen.  xxi. 
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10,  xxiv.  36,  XXV.  5),  a  larger  poi-tion  being  as- 
signed to  one,  generally  the  eldest,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  of  maintaining  the  females  of  the 
family.  [Birthright.]  The  sons  of  concubines 
were  portioned  off  with  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6) : 
occasionally  they  were  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
legitimate  sons  (Gen.  xlix.  1  ff.),  but  this  may 
have  been  restricted  to  cases  where  the  children 
had  been  adopted  by  the  legitimate  wife  (Gen.  xxx. 
3).  At  a  later  period  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of 
concubines  was  rigidly  enforced  (Judg.  xi.  1  f?".). 
Daughters  had  no  share  in  the  patrimony  (Gen. 
xxxi.  14),  but  received  a  marriage  poi-tion,  consist- 
ing of  a  maid-servant  (Gen.  xxix.  24,  29),  or  some 
other  property.  As  a  matter  of  special  favour  they 
sometimes  took  part  with  the  sons  (Job  xlii,  15). 
The  Mosaic  law  regulated  the  succession  to  real 
property  thus:  it  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
sons,  the  eldest  receiving  a  double  portion  (Deut. 
xxi.  17),  the  others  equal  shares:  if  there  were  no 
sons,  it  went  to  the  daughters  (Num.  xxvii.  8),  on 
the  condition  that  they  did  not  maiTy  out  of  their 
own  tribe  (Num.  xxxvl.  6  ff. ;  Tob.  vi.  12,  vii.  13), 
othenvise  the  patrimony  was  forfeited  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  7,  §5).  If  there  were  no  daughters,  it 
went  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased  ;  if  no  brother, 
to  the  paternal  uncle ;  and,  failing  these,  to  the 
next  of  kin  (Num.  xxvii.  9-11).  In  the  case  of  a 
widow  being  left  without  children,  the  nearest  of 
kin  on  her  husband's  side  had  the  right  of  marrying 
her,  and  in  the  event  of  his  refusal  the  next  of  kin 
(Ruth  iii.  12,  13):  with  him  rested  the  obligation 
of  redeeming  the  propei-ty  of  the  widow  (Ruth  iv. 
1  ff.),  if  it  had  been  either  sold  or  mortgaged :  this 

obligation  was  tenned  n?K^n  DSK'D  ("  the  right 

of  inheritance"),  and  was  exercised  in  other  cases 
besides  that  of  marriage  (Jei*.  xxxii.  7  ff.).  If  none 
stepped  forward  to  marry  thfi  widow,  the  inheritaure 
remained  with  her  until  her  death,  and  then  re- 
verted to  the  next  of  kin.  The  object  of  these 
regulations  evidently  was  to  prevent  the  alienation 
of  the  land,  and  to  retain  it  in  the  same  family : 
the  Mosaic  law  enforced,  in  short,  a  strict  entail. 
Even  the  assignment  of  the  double  portion,  which 
under  the  patriarchal  regime  had  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  father  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  was  b/  the 
Mosaic  law  litnited  to  the  eldest  son  (Deut.  xxi. 
15-17).  The  case  of  Achsah,  to  whom  Caleb  pie- 
sented  a  field  (Josh.  xv.  18,  19 ;  Judg.  i.  15),  is  an 
exception ;  but  perhaps  even  in  that  instance  the 
land  reverted  to  Caleb's  descendants  either  at  the 
death  of  Achsah  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  The 
land  being  thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the  notion  of 
heirship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly  known  to 
the  Jews :  succession  was  a  matter  of  right,  and 
not  of  favour — a  state  of  things  which  is  embodiea 
in  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  for  the  word  ^y* 

(A.  V.  "  to  inherit")  imphes  possession,  and  very 
oUten  for^ble  possession  (Deut.  ii.  12  ;  Judg.  i.  29, 
xi.  24),  and  a  similar  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  the 

words  n-ttlH  and  117113,  generally  tmnslated  "  in- 

heritance .' '  Testamentary  dispositions  were  of 
course  superfluous:  the  neai'est  approach  to  the 
idea  is  the  blessing,  which  in  early  times  conveyed 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  benefits  (Gen.  xxvii. 
19,  37;  Josh.  xv.  19).  The  refei'ences  to  wills  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  are  borrowed  from  the  usages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  into  Judaea:  several  wills  are 
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noticed  by  Josephus  in  connexion  with  the  Herods 
(Ant.  xiii.  16,  §1,  xvii.  3,  §2  ;  JB.  J.  ii.  2,  §3). 

With  regard  to  personal  property,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  owner  had  some  authority  over  it, 
at  all  events  during  his  life-time.  The  admission 
of  a  slave  to  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  with  the 
sons  (Prov.  xvii.  2)  probably  applies  only  to  the 
personalty.  A  presentation  of  half  the  personalty 
formed  the  marriage  portion  of  Tobit's  wife  (Tob. 
viii.  21).  A  distribution  of  goods  during  the  father's 
life-time  is  implied  in  Luke  xv.  11-13 :  a  distinction 
may  be  noted  between  ovffia,  a  general  term  ap- 
plicable to  personalty,  and  K\7}poyo^la,  the  landed 
property,  which  could  only  be  divided  after  the 
father's  death  (Lulte  xii.  13). 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  He- 
brew and  Athenian  customs  of  heirship,  particularly 
as  regards  heiresses  (MK\npoi.),  who  were,  in  both 
nations,  bound  to  marry  tlieir  nearest  relation :  the 
property  did  not  vest  in  the  husband  even  for  his 
life-time,  but  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  heiress  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age,  who  also  bore  the  name,  not 
of  his  father,  but  of  his  maternal  gi-audfather.  The 
object  in  both  countries  was  the  same,  viz.  to  pre- 
serve the  name  and  property  of  every  family  (Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  'EirUKripos).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'LAH  (nxbn ;  'AaSd,  Alex.  'A\aii ;  Halaa), 

one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  father  of  Tekoa 
(1  Chr.  iv.  5).  Her  three  children  are  enumerated 
in  ver.  7.  In  the  LXX.  the  passage  is  very  much 
confused,  the  sons  being  ascribed  to  different  wives 
from  what  they  are  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

HE'LAM  (D^»n  ;   AlKiiiJ. ;    Helam),  a  place 

east  of  the  Jordan,  but  west  of  the  Euphrates 
("  the  river"),  at  which  the  Syrians  were  collected 
by  Hadarezer,  and  at  which  David  met  and  defeated 
them  (2  Sam.  x.  16,  17).     In  the  latter  verse  the 

name  appears  as  Chelamah  (nONPH),  but  the  final 

syllable  is  probably  only  the  particle  of  motion. 
This  longer  form,  XaXajiiic,  the  present  text"  of 
the  LXX.  inserts  in  ver.  16  as  if  the  name  of  the 
river ;  while  in  the  two  other  places  it  has  Athd/i, 
coiTesponding  to  the  Hebrew  text.  By  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  6,  §3)  the  name  is  given  as  XaKa/id,  and 
as  being  that  of  the  king  of  the  Syrians  beyond 
Euphrates — irphs  XaXa/iciv  rhv  -rSiv  Tripav  %l>(ppd- 
Tou  'S.dpcov  jSatrtXea. 

In  the  Vulgate  no  name  is  inserted  after  flumum  ; 
but  in  ver.  16,  for  "  came  to  Helam,"  we  find 
adduxit  exercitum  eorum,  reading  Qj'tl,  "  their 
army."  This  too  is  the  rendering  of  the  old 
translator  Aquila — ^y  SvvdiX€L  avrtiv — of  whose 
«-ersion  ver.  16  has  survived.  In  17  the  Vulgate 
agrees  with  the  A.  V. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
locality  of  Helam;  but  to  none  of  them  does  any 
certainty  attach.  The  most  feasible  perhajs  is  that 
it  is  identical  with  AJamatha,  a  town  named  by 
Ptolemy,  and  located  by  him  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Nicephorium.  [G.] 

HEL'BAH  (na^n ;   XffiU ;  Helba),  a  town 

of  Asher,  probably  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  not 
far  from  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31).  '      [J.  L.  P.] 

»  This  is  probably  a  late  addition,  since  in  the 
LXX.  text  as  it  stood  in  Origen's  Bexapla,  HaKafiiic 
was  omitted  after  jtotuhoS  (see  Bardht,  ad  loc). 


HBLED 
HEL'BON  (fiabn ;  X€\fii,v),  a  place  only 
mentioned  once  in  Scriptm-e.  Ezekiel,  in  describing 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Tyre,  says,  "  Damascus 
was  thy  merchant  in  the  wine  of  Helbon."  The 
Vulgate  translates  these  words  in  vino  pimjui;  and 
some  other  ancient  versions  also  make  the  word 
descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  wine.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Helbon  is  a  proper  name. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  wine  of  Chalybon  (o7mv  Ik 
^vptas  Thv  XaXv^iiviOp)  from  Syria  as  among  the 
luxuries  in  which  the  kings  of  Persia  indulged 
(xv.  735)  ;  and  Athenaeus  assigns  it  to  Damascus 
(i.  22),  Geographers  have  hitherto  represented 
Helbon  as  identical  with  the  city  of  Aleppo,  called 

ffaleb  (i_*Xs»)  by  the  Arabs ;  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  against  this.  The  whole  force  and  beauty 
of  the  description  in  Ezekiel  consists  in  this,  that 
in  the  great  market  of  Tyre  every  kingdom  and 
city  found  ample  demand  for  its  own  simple  pro- 
ducts. Why,  therefore,  should  the  Damascenes 
supply  wine  of  Aleppo,  conveying  it  a  long  and 
difficult  journey  overland?  If  strange  merchants 
had  engaged  in  this  trade,  we  should  natui-ally  ex- 
pect them  to  be  some  maritime  people  who  could 
cany  it  cheaply  along  the  coast  from  the  port  of 
Aleppo. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  directed  attention  to  a 
village  and  district  within  a  few  miles  of  Damascus, 
still  bearing  the  ancient  name  Helbon  (the  Arabic 

^^«jkX;»  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hebrew 
tl3?n),    and  still   celebrated    as   producing    the 

finest  grapes  in  the  country.  (See  Journal  of  Sac. 
Lit.  July  1853,  p.  260  ;  Five  Years  in  Damascus, 
ii.  330  sq.).  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
village,  and  not  Aleppo,  is  the  Helbon  of  Ezekiel 
and  Strabo.  The  village  is  situated  in  a  wild  glen, 
high  up  in  Antilebanon.  The  remains  of  some 
large  and  beautiful  structures  are  strewn  ai'ound  it. 
The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  glen  are  covered  with 
terraced  vineyards ;  and  the  whole  surrounding 
country  is  rich  in  vines  and  fig-trees  (Handbk.  for 
Syr.  and  Pal.  pp.  495-6).  [J.  L.  P.] 

HELCHI'AH  (XfXKtas;  Helcias),  1  Esd. 
viii.  1.      [HlLKIAlI.] 

HELCHI'AS  (Helcias'),  the  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  2  Esd.  i.  1.     [Hilkiaii.] 

HBL'DAI  (n^H;    Xo\Sla,   Alex.   Xo\Sat ; 

Holdai).  1.  The  twelfth  captain  of  the  monthly 
courses  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  15). 
He  is  specified  as  "  the  Netophathite,"  and  as  a 
descendant  of  Othniel. 

2.  An  Israelite  who  seems  to  have  returned 
from  the  Captivity  ;  for  whom,  with  others, 
Zechariah  was  commanded  to  make  certain  crowns 
as  memorials  (Zech.  vi.lO).  In  ver.  14  the  name 
appears  to  be  changed  to  Helem.  The  LXX. 
translate  irap^L  ruv  apx^Svrdiy. 

HE'LEB  (2|?n  ;    Vat.   omits,    Alex.  'AXdf  ; 

Heled),  son  of  Baanah,  the  Netophathite,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  king  David's  guai-d  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29). 
In  the  parallel  list  the  name  is  given  as 

HB'LED  chn;  Xea65,  Alex.  'EXdS;. Heled), 
1  Clu'.  xi.  30. 


HELEK 

HE'LEK(p^n  ;  Xe\4y,  Alex.  XeAeV  ;  Ildec), 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Mimassch;  the  second  son 
of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  30),  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Helekites.  The  Bene-Chelek  are  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  xvii.  2  as  of  much  importance  in 
their  tribe.  The  name  has  not  howeyer  sui-vived, 
at  least  it  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

HB'LBKITES,  THE  CiP^nn,  i.  e.  "  the 
Chelkite  ;"  6  XeXcyi,  Alex.  XeAekl ;  familia  He- 
lecitarum),  the  family  descended  from  the  foregoing 
(Num.  xxvi.  30). 

HE'LBM  {nhn  ;  'EXifi  ;  Ilelem).  1.  A  man 
named  among  the  descendants  of  Asher,  in  a  passage 
evidently  much  disordered  (1  Chr.  vii.  35).  If  it 
be  intended  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Shamer, 
then  he  may  be  identical  with  Hotham,  in  ver.  32, 
the  name  having  been  altered  in  copying  ;  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  Bun-ington  (i.  265)  quotes 
two  Hebrew  MSS.,  in  which  the  name  is  written 
D^n,  Cheles. 

2.  A  man  mentioned  only  in  Zech.  vi.  14. 
Apparently  the  same  who  is  given  as  Heldai  'in 
ver.  10  (Ewald,  Propheten,  536  note). 

HE'LEPH {f\)>n ;  moo\dfi,  Alex. M£\€>— both 
include  the  preposition  prefixed ;  Helepli),  the  place 
from  which  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
started  (Josh.  xix.  33),  but  where  situated,  or  on 
which  quarter,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  text. 
Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  320)  proposes  to  identify  it 
with  Beitlif,  an  ancient  site  nearly  due  east  of  the 
Baa  Abyad,  and  west  of  Kades,  on  the  edge  of  a  very 
marked  ravine,  which  probably  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Naphtali  and  Asher  (Van  de  Velde, 
Syria,  i.  233;  and  see  his  map,  1858).  [G.] 

HE'LEZ  (I'^n  ;  2e\\^s— the  initial  2  is  pro- 
bably from  the  end  of  the  preceding  word — Alex. 
'EW-fis,  XeW-lis  ;  ffeles,  Helles).  1.  One  of  "  the 
thirty  "  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  27  :  in  the  latter,  y^^)'  ^°  Ephraimite,  and 
captain  of  the  seventh  monthly  course  (1  Chr,  xxvii. 
10).  In  both  these  passages  of  Chronicles  he  is 
called  "  the  Pelonite,"  of  which  Kennicott  decides 
that  "the  Paltite "  of  Samuel  is  a  corruption 
{Dissertation,  &c.,  183-4).     [Paltite.] 

2.  A  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ii. 
39)  ;  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  gi-eat  family 
of  Hezron.  ^ 

HE'LI  ('H\£,  'H\€i ;  Hell),  the  father  of  Joseph, 
the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  iii.  23)  ; 
maintained  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  the  latest  investi- 
gator of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  to  have  been  the 
real  brother  of  Jacob  the  father  of  the  Virgin  her- 
self. (Hervey,  Genealogies,  130, 138.)  The  name, 
as  we  possess  it,  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
the  LXX.  in  the  0.  T.  to  render  the  Hebrew  hv,  Eli 
the  high-priest. 

2.  The  third  of  three  names  inserted  between 
AcHiTOB  and  AmArias  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra, 
in  2  Esd.  i.  2  (compare  Ezr.  vii.  2,  3). 

HBLI'AS,  2  Esd.  vii.  39.     [Elijah.] 

HELIODO'EUS  ('HXio'Swpos),  the  treasurer 
(5  ^TTt  ruv  trpayixdroiv)  of  Seleucus  Philopator, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  ApoUonius  [APOLLONIUS]  to  carry  away 
the  private  treasures  deposited  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  According  to  the  narrative  in  2  Mace, 
iii.  9  if.,  he  was  stayed  from  the  execution  of  his 
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design  by  a  *'  great  apparition  '*  {iirLipdveia),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  fell  down  "  compassed  with 
great  darkness,"  and  speechless.  He  was  after- 
wards restored  at  the  Intercession  of  the  High- 
priest  Onias,  and  bore  witness  to  the  king  of  the 
inviolable  ma.jesty  of  the  Temple  (2  Maco.  iii.). 
The  full  details  of  the  narrative  are  not  supported 
by  any  other  evidence.  Josephus,  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  2  Mace,  takes  no  notice  of  it ;  and 
the  author  of  the  so-called  iv.  Mace,  attributes  the 
attempt  to  plunder  the  Temple  to  ApoUonius,  and 
differs  in  his  account  of  the  miraculous  interposition, 
though  he  distinctly  recognises  it  {de  Mace.  4 
ovpay6d€V  ^(piiTTrot  irpovtpdvTitTav  AyyeKoi  .... 
KaTaireffiav  Se  T]iJ.Lday^s  i  ' AttoW^vios  ....). 
Heliodorus  afterwards  murdered  Seleucus,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the  Syrian  crown 
B.C.  175  (App.  Syr.  45).  Cf.  Wemsdorf,  De 
fide  Libr.  Mace.  §liv.  KafTaelle's^  grand  picture 
of  "  Heliodorus  "  will  be  known  to  most  by  copies 
and  engravings,  if  not  by  the  original.    [B.  P.  W.] 

HBL'KAI  (♦i?^n  ;  'E\Kcd;  Hehi),  a  priest  of 
the  family  of  Meraioth  (or  Meremoth,  see  ver.  3), 
who  was  living  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high- 
priest,  i.  e.  in  the  generation  following  the  return 
from  Babylon  under  Jeshua  and  Zeinibbabel  (Neh. 
xii.  15 ;  comp.  10,  12). 

HEL'KATH  (np?n ;  "Ele^e/ce'e,  Alex.  X€\- 
Ka0  ;  Alcath,  and  ElcatK),  the  town  named  as  the 
stai-ting-point  for  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25),  and  allotted  with  its  "  subm-bs"  to 
the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi,  31).  The  euumeiation 
of  the  boundary  seems  to  proceed  from  south  to 
north;  but  nothing  absolutely  certain  can  be  said 
thereon,  nor  has  any  traveller  recovered  the  site 
of  Hellcath.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  l*eport  the  name 
much  coiTupted  {Onom.  Ethae),  but  evidently 
knew  nothing  of  the  place.  Schwarz  (191)  suggests 
the  village  Yerka,  which  lies  about  8  miles  east  of 
Akka  (see  Van  de  Velde's  map) ;  but  this  requires 
further  examination. 

In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
HuKOK  is  substituted  for  Helkath.  [G.] 

HEL'KATH  HAZ'ZUREM  (Dn-^H  r\\hn  ■ 
(Uepiy  ray  iiTL^ovXuu — perhaps  reading  D''TV  ; 
Aquila,  KKTJpos  ruv  iTTspewy  ;  Ager  robustorum), 
a  smooth  piece  of  gi'ound,  apparently  close  to  the 
pool  of  Gibeon,  where  the  combat  took  place  be- 
tween the  tw^o  parties  of  Joab's  men  and  Abner's 
men,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  whole  of  the 
combatants,  and  brought  on- a  general  battle  (2  Sam. 
ii.  16).  [GiBEON ;  JOAB.]  Various  interpreta- 
tions are  given  of  the  name.  In  addition  to  those 
given  above,  Gesenius  {TJies.  485  a)  renders  it  "  the 
field  of .  swords."  The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has 
"  the  field  of  strong  men,"  agreeing  with  Aquila 
and  the  Vulgate.  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  147)  "das 
Keld  der  Tiickischen."  [G.] 

HELKI  AS  (XcXki'os  ;  Vulg.  omits).  A  fourth 
variation  of  the  name  of  Hilkiah  the  high-priest, 
1  Esd.  i.  8.     [HiLKiAH.] 

HELL.  This  is  the  word  generally  and  unfor- 
tunately used  by  our  translators  to  render  the  He- 
brew SJieol  (VlNK*,  or  ^}W  ;  "AiSijs,  and  once 
Bivaros,  2  Sam.  xxii.  6  ;  Iiifm  or  Inferna,  or 
sometimes  Mors).  We  say  unfortunately,  because 
. — although,  as  St.  Augustin  truly  asserts,  Shcol, 
with  its  equivalents  Inferi  and  kades,  are  never 
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used  in  a  i)ood  sense  (De  Oen.  ad  Lit,  xii.  33), 
yet — the  English  word  Hell  is  mixed  up  witli 
numberless  associations  entii'ely  foreign  to  the  minds 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  to  retain  the  Hebrew  word  Sheol,  or  else  render 
it  always  by  "  the  grave  "  or  "  the  pit."  Ewald 
accepts  Luther's  word  Holle;  even  Unterwelt,  which 
is  suggested  by  De  Wette,  involves  conceptions  too 
human  for  the  purpose. 

Passing  over  the  derivations  suggested  by  older 
writers,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Word 
comes  from  the  root  flK^,  "  to  make  hollow " 
(comp.  Germ.  Holle,  "  hell,"  with  Hohle,  "  a 
hollow  "),  and  therefore  means  the  vast  hollow  sub- 
terranean resting-place  which  is  the  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  dead  (Gesen.  Thes.  1348  ;  Bottcher,  de 
Infeiis,  c.  iv.  p.  137  sq.;  Ewald,  ad  Ps.  p.  42).  It 
is  deep  (Job  si.  8)  and  dark  (Job  xi.  21,  22),  in  the 
centre  of  the  eatth  (Num.  xvi.  30  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  22), 
having  within  it  depths  on  depths  (Prov.  ix.  18), 
and  fastened  with  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10)  and  bars 
(Job  xvii.  10).  Some  have  fancied  (as'Jahn,  Arch. 
Bihl.  §203,  Eng.  ed.)  that  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks, 
believed  in  infernal  rivers :  thus  Clemsns  Alex, 
defines  Gehenna  as  *'  a  river  of  fire"  (^Fragm.  38), 
and  expressly  compares  it  to  the  fiery  rivers  of 
Tartarus  {Strom,  y.  14,  92)  ;  and  Tertullian  says 
that  it  was  supposed  to  resemble  Pyriphlegethon 
{Apolog.  cap.  xlvii.).  The  notion,  however,  is  not 
found  in  Scripture,  for  Ps.  xviii.  4  is  a  mere  me- 
taphor. In  this  cavernous  realm  ai'e  the  souls  of 
dead  men,  the  Rephaim  and  ill-spirits  (Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
13,  Ixxxix.  48  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  14 ;  Ez.  xxxi.  17,  xxxii. 
21).  It  is  all-devouring  (Prov.  i.  12,  xxx.  16),  in- 
satiable (Is.  V.  14),  and  remorseless  (Cant,  viii,  6). 
The  shadows,  not  of  men  only,  but  even  of  trees 
Smd  kingdoms,  are  placed  in  Sheol  (Is.  xiv.  9-20; 
Ez.  x.\xi.  14-18,  xxxii. /)ass^m). 

It  is  clear  that  in  many  passages  of  the  0,  T, 
Slieol  can  only  mean  "  the  grave,"  and  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  (see,  for  example.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
35,  xlii.  38  ;  1  Sam.  ji.  6  ;  Job  xiv.  13).  In 
other  passages,  however,  it  seems  to .  involve  a 
notion  of  punishment,  and  is  therefore  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  by  the  word  "  Hell."  But  in  many 
cases  this  translation  misleads  the  reader.  It'  is 
obvious,  for  instance,  that  Job  xi.  8 ;  Ps.  cxxxix. 
8  ;  Am.  ix.  2  (where  "  hell "  is  used  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  "  heaven"),  merely  illustrate  the  Jewish 
notions  of  the  locality  of  Sheol  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Even  Ps.  ix.  17,  Prov.  xv.  24,  v.  5,  ix.  18, 
seem  to  refer  rather  to  the  danger  of  terrible  and 
precipitate  death  than  to  a  place  of  infernal  anguish. 
An  attentive  examination  of  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs  will  show  that  the  Hebrew 
notions  respecting  Sheol  were  of  a  vague  description. 
The  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Mosaic  law 
were  temporal,  and  it  was  only  gradually  and 
slowly  that  God  revealed  to  his  chosen  people  a 
knowledge  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Hebrews  regarded  the  grave 
as  the  final  end  of  all  sentient  and  intelligent  exist- 
ence, "  the  knd  where  all  things  are  forgotten" 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10-12;  Is.  xxxviii.  9-20;  Ps.  vi.  5; 
Eccl.  ix.  10;  Ecclus.  xvii.  27,  28).  Even  the 
righteous  Hezekiah  trembled  lest,  "  when  his  eyes 
closed  upon  the  cherubim  and  the  mercy-seat,"  he 
should  no  longer  "  see  the  Lord,  even  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  the  living." 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  Hades  (like  Sheol)  i<ome- 
timcs  means  merely  "the  grave"  (Rev.  xx.  13; 
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Acts  ii.  31  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  55),  or  in  general  "the 
unseen  world."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  creeds 
say  of  our  Lord  KorriXOiv  l.v  ai5p  or  eU  HSov,  de- 
scendit  ad  inferos,  or  inferna,  meauing  "  the  state 
of  the  dead  in  general,  without  any  restriction  of 
happiness  or  misery"  (Beveridge  on  Art.  iii.),  a 
doctrine  certainly,  though  only  virtually,  expressed 
in  Scripture  (Eph!  iv.  9;  Acts  ii.  25-31).  Simi- 
larly Josephus  uses  Hades  as  the  name  of  the  place 
whence  the  soul  of  Samuel  was  evoked  (Ant.  vi. 
14,  §2).  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  Hades  is  used  of  a 
place  of  torment  (Luke  xvi.  23  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  'i;  Matt, 
xi.  23,  &c.).  Consequently  it  has  been  the  pre-, 
valent,  almost  the  universal,  notion  that  Hades  is 
an  intermediate  state  between  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, divided  into  two  parts,  one  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  and  the  other  of  the  lost.  This  was  the 
belief  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile,  who  gave  to  the 
places  the  names  of  Paradise  and  Gehenna  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  1,  §3 ;  cf.  Otho,  Lex.  Eahh.  s.  w.),  of  the 
Fathers  generally  (Tert.  de  Animd,  c.  Iv. ;  Jerome  in 
Eccl.  iii. ;  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  §105,  &e. ; 
sef  Pearson  on  Creed.  Art.  v.),  and  of  many  moderns 
(Trench  on  the  Parables,  p.  467 ;  Alford  on  Luke 
xvi.  23).  In  holding  this  view,  main  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  ground  the  proof  of  an  important 
theological  doctrine  on  a  passage  which  confessedly 
abounds  iq  Jewish  metaphors.  "  Theologia  parabo- 
lica  non  est  demonstrativa  "  is  a  rule  too  valuable 
to  be  forgotten  ;  and  if  we  are  to  turn  rhetoric  into 
logic,  and  build  a  dogma  on  every  metaphor,  our 
belief  will  be  of  a  vague  and  contradictory  cha-' 
racter.  "  Abraham's  bosom,"  says  Dean  Trench, 
"  is  not  heaven,  though  it  will  issue  in  heaven, 
so  neither  is  Hades  hell  though  to  issue  in  it, 
when  death  and  Hades  shall  be  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  which  is  the  proper  hell.  It  is  the 
place  of  painful  restraint  {(^vXanii,  1  Pet.  iii.  19; 
Hfivira'os,  Luke  viii.  31),  where  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day."  But  respecting  the  condition  of  the  dead 
whether  before  or  after  the  resun-ection  we  know 
very  hltle  indeed;  nor  shall  we  know  anything 
certain  until  the  awful  curtains  of  mortality  are 
drawn  aside.  Dogmatism  on  this  topic  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  misplaced.     [See  Paradise.] 

The  word  most  frequently  used  in  the  N.  T.  for 
the  place  of  future  punishment  is  Gehenna  [yiivva), 
or  Gehenna  of  fire  (r)  7.  toS  irvp6s),  and  this  word 
we  must  notice  only  so  far  as  ou^ui-pose  requires  ; 
for  further  information  see  Gehenna  and  HiN- 
NOM.  The  valley  of  Hinnom,  for  which  Gehenna 
is  the  Greek  representative,  once  pleasant  with  the 
waters  of  Siloa  ("  iixigua  et  nemorosa,  plenaque 
deliciis,"  Hieron.  adJer.  vii.  19,  31 ;  Matt.  v.  22), 
and  which  afterwards  regained  its  old  appearance 
("  hodieque  hortorum  praebens  delicias,"  id.),  was 
with  its  horrible  associations  of  Moloch-worship 
(Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6;  2  K.  xxiii.  10),  so  abhor- 
rent to  Jewish  feeling  that  they  adopted  the  worf 
as  a  symbol  of  disgust  and  torment.  The  feeling 
was  kept  up  by  the  pollution  which  the  valley 
underwent  at  the  hands  of  Josiah,  after  which  it 
was  made  the  common  sink  of  all  the  filth  and 
coiTuption  in  the  city,  ghastly  fires  being  kept 
burning  (ace.  to  R.  Kimchi)  to  preserve  it  from 
absolut*  putrefaction  (see  authorities  quoted  in 
Otho  Lex.  liabb.  s.  v.  hinnom,  &c.).  The  fire 
and  the  wonn  were  fit  emblems  of  anguish,  and  as 
such  had  seized  hold  of  the  Jewish  imagination  (Is. 
Ixvi.  24;  Jud.  xvi.   17;"  Ecclus.  vii.   17);  hence 
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the  application  of  the  word  Gehenna  and  its  acces- 
sories in  Matt.  v.  22,  29,  30  ;  Luke  xii.  5. 

A  part  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  was  named  Tophet 
(2  K.  xxiii.  10  ;  for  its  history  and  derivation  see 
Tophet),  a  word  used  for  what  is  defiled  and  abom- 
inable (Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  6-13).  It  was  applied 
by  the  Rabbis  to  a  place  of  future  toi-ment'(Targ. 
on  Is.  XXX.  33;  Talm.  Unubin.  f.  19,  1;  Bott- 
cher,  pp.  80,  85),  but  does  not  occur  in  the  N.  T. 
In  the  vivid  picture  of  Isaiah  (xxx.  33),  which  is 
full  of  fine  irony  against  the  enemy,  the  name  is 
applied  to  purposes  of  threatening  (with  a  probable 
allusion  to  the  recent  acts  of  Hezekiah,  see  Kosen- 
miiller  ad  loc).  Besides  the  authorities  quoted,  see 
Bochart  {Phaleg,  p.  528),  Ewald  {Froph.  ii.  55), 
Selden  (de  Dis  Syris,  p.  172  sqq.),  Wilson  {Lands 
of  the  Bible,!.  4^9),  ^c. 

The  subject  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and 
of  Hell  as  a  place  of  toraient  belongs  to  a  Theolo- 
gical rather  than  a  Biblical  Dictionary.  [F.  W.  F.] 
HELLENIST  {'EW-nviffr-fis  •  Graeciis  ;  cf. 
'E\\Tjvi,(Tix6s,  2  Mace.  iv.  13).  In  one  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  the  first  Christian  Church  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1),  two  distinct  pai'ties  are 
recognised  among  its  members,  "Hebrews"  and 
**  Hellenists "  (Grecians),  who  appear  to  stand  to- 
wards one  another  in  some  degree  in  a  relation  of 
jealous  i-ivalry.  So  again  when  St.  Paul  first  visited 
Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  he  "spake  and  dis- 
puted with  the  Hellenists"  (Acts  ix.  29),  as  if 
expecting  to  find  more  sympathy  among  them  than 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.  The  term  Hellenist 
occurs  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  according  to  the 
common  text,  in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  20),  bat  there 
the  context,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  sentence 
(^Kal  irphs  Tovs  'E.,  though  the  koI  is  doubtful), 
seems  to  require  the  other  reading  "Greeks" 
CE\\7]ves\  which  is  supported  by  gi-eat  external 
evidence, as  the  true  antithesis  to  **  Jews"  ('louSatois, 
not  'Efipaiois,  v.  19). 

The  name,  according  to  its  derivation,  whether 
the  original  verb  {'EXKrjviCd})  be  taken,  according 
to  the  common  analogy  of  similar  foims  (jnjdi^ai, 
aTTiKi(oi,^iA.nnri^(i)).  in  the  general  sense  of  adopt- 
ing the  spirit  and  character  of  Greeks,  or,  in  the 
more  limited  sense  of  using  the  Greek  language 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3,  §25),marksaclass  distinguished 
hy  peculiar  habits,  and  not  by  descent.  Thus  the 
Hellenists  as  a  body  included  not  only  the  proselytes 
of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage  (ol  <r€fi6fi€voi 
"EWTjves,  Acts  xvii.  4  (?) ;  ot  (refiSfxei/oi  irpoa- 
ijAvroi,  Acts  xiii.  43  ;  ot  <re^6fi€ifot,  Acts  xvii. 
17),  but  also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in  foreign 
countries,  had  adopted  the  prevalent  fonn  of  the 
cuiTent  Greek  civilisation,  and  with  it  the  use  of 
the  common  Greek  dialect,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Aramaic,  which  was  the  national  representative  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew.  Hellenism  was  thus  a  type  of 
life,  and  not  an  indication  of  origin.  Hellenists 
might  be  Greeks,  but  when  the  latter  term  is  used 
{"EWrjves,  John  xii.  20),  the  point  of.  race  and  not 
of  creed  is  that  which  is  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer. 

The  general  influence  of  the  Greek  conquests  in 
the  East,  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Jewish  Dis- 
persion, and  the  essential  antagonism  of  Jew  and 
Greek,  have  been  noticed  in  other  articles  [Alex- 
ander THE  Great  ;  Alexandria  ;  Dispeesion  ; 
Antiociius  IV.  Epiphanes],  and  it  remains  only 
to  characterise  briefly  the  elements  which  the  Hel- 
lenists contributed  to  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
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the  immediate  eflects  which  they  produced  upon  the 
Apostolic  teaching : — 

I.  The  flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  gained 
f(u"  it  in  ancient  time  a  general  cuiTcncy  similar  to 
that  which  French  enjoys  in  modern  Europe ;  but 
with  this  important  difference,  that  Greek  was  not 
only  the  language  of  educated  men,  but  also  the 
language  of  the  masses  in  the  great  centres  of  com- 
merce. Tlie  colonies  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors originally  established  what  has  been  caJied 
the  Macedonian  dialect  throughout  the  East;  but 
even  in  this  the  prevailing  power  of  Attic  literature 
made  itself  distinctly  felt.  Peculiar  words  and 
forms  adopted  at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly  of 
Macedonian  origin,  but  the  later  Attic  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  real  basis  of  Oriental  Greek. 
This  first  type  was,  however,  soon  modified,  at 
least  in  common  use,  by  contact  with  other  lan- 
guages. The  vocabulary  was  enriched  oy  the  addi- 
tion of  foreign  words,  and  the  syntax  was  modified 
by  new  constructions.  In  tliis  way  a  variety  of  local 
dialects  must  have  arisen,  the  specific  characters  of 
which  were  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  formed,  and  which 
afterwards  passed  away  with  the  circumstances 
wlrich  had  produced  them.  But  one  of  these  dialects 
has  been  presei-ved  after  the  ruin  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  arose,  by  being  consecrated  to  the 
noblest  service  which  language  has  yet  fulfilled. 
In  other  cases  the  dialects  perished  together  with 
the  communities  who  used  them  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life,  but  in  that  of  the  Jews  the 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  O.  T.,  acting  in  this 
respect  liiie  the  gi'eat  vernacular  versions  of  England 
and  Germany,  gave  a  definiteness  and  fixity  to  the 
popular  language  which  could  not  have  been  gained 
without  the  existence  of  some  recognised  standai'd. 
The  style  of  the  LXX.  itself  is,  indeed,  different  in 
different  parts  but  the  same  general  character  runs 
through  the  whole,  and  the  variations  which  it  pre- 
sents are  not  greater  than  those  which  exist  in  the 
different  books  of  the  N.  T. 

The  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek  had  to 
discliai'ge  were  of  the  widest  application,  and  the 
language  itself  combined  the  most  opposite  features. 
It  was  essentially  a  fusion  of  Eastern  and  Western 
thought.  For  disregarding  peculiarities  of  inflexion 
and  novel  words,  the  characteristic  of  the  Hellenistic 
dialect  is  the  combination  of  a  Hebrew  spirit  with  a 
Greek  body,  of  a  Hebrew  form  with  Greek  words. 
The  conception  belongs  to  one  I'ace,  and  the  expres- 
sion to  another.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
this  combination  was  one  of  the  most  important 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  Christianity,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  aids  for  the  adequate  expres- 
sion of  its  teaching.  On  the  one  hand,  by  the  spread 
of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  deep,,  theocratic  aspect 
of  the  world  and  life,  which  distinguishes  Jewish 
thought,  was  placed  before  men  at  large  ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  subtle  ti-uths,  which  philosophy  had 
gained  from  the  analysis  of  mind  and  action,  and 
enshrined  in  words,  were  transferred  to  the  service 
of  revelation.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the 
great  message  came,  a  language  was  p-epai'ed  to  con- 
vey it;  and  thus  the  very  dialect  of  the  N.  T, 
forms  a  gieat  lesson  in  the  true  philosophy  of  history, 
and  becomes  in  itself  a  monument  of  the  providential 
government  of  mankind. 

This  view  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  will  at  once 
remove  one  of  the  commonest  misconceptions  relat- 
ing to  it.  For  it  will  follow  that  its  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  classic  Gieek  are  them- 
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selves  bound  by  some  common  law,  and  that  iire- 
gulai'ities  of  construction  and  altered  usages  of  words 
are  to  be  traced  to  their  first  source,  and  inter- 
preted strictly  according  to  the  original  conception 
out  of  which  tliey  sprang.  A  popular,  and  even  a 
corrupt,  dialect  is  not  less  precise,  or,  in  other  words, 
is  not  less  human  than  a  polisliul  one,  though  its 
interpretation  may  often  be  more  difficult  from  the 
want  of  materials  for  analysis.  But  in  the  Cise  of 
the  a.  T.,  the  books  themselves  furnish  an  ample 
store  for  the  critic,  and  the  Scptuagint,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Hebrew  te.'it,  provides  him  with  the 
history  of  the  language  which  he  has  to  study. 

2.  Tile  adoption  of  a  strange  language  was  essen- 
tially cliaracteristio  of  the  trae  nature  of  Hellenism. 
The  purely  outward  elements  of  the  national  life 
were  laid  aside  witli  a  facility  of  which  history  offers 
few  examples,  while  the  inner  character  of  the 
people  remained  unchanged.  In  eveiy  respect  the 
thouglit,  so  to  spealc,  was  clothed  in  a  new  dress. 
Hellenism  was,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  incorporation  of 
Judaism  according  to  altered  laws  of  life  and  wor- 
ship. But  as  the  Hebrew  spirit  made  itself  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  new  dialect,  so  it  remained 
undestroyed  by  the  new  conditions  which  regulated 
its  action.  While  the  Hellenistic  Jews  followed 
their  natural  instinct  for  trade,  which  was  originally 
curbed  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  gained  a  deeper 
insight  into  foreign  character,  and  with  this  a  truer 
sympathy,  or  at  least  a  wider  tolerance  towards 
foreign  opinions,  they  found  means  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
their  divine  faith,  and  to  gain  respect  and  attention 
even  from  those  who  did  not  openly  embrace  their 
religion.  Hellenism  accomplished  for  the  outer 
world  what  the  lieturn  [CvRUS]  accomplished  for 
the  Palestinian  Jews :  it  was  the  necessary  step  be- 
tween a  reUgion  of  form  and  a  religion  of  spirit; 
it  witnessed  against  Judaism  as  final  and  universal, 
and  it  witnessed  for  it,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
spiritual  rehgion  which  should  be  bound  by  no  local 
restrictions.  Under  the  influence  of  this  wider  in- 
struction a  Greek  body  grew  up  around  the  Syna- 
gogue, not  admitted  into  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
yet  holding  a  recognised  position  with  regard  to  it, 
which  was  able  to  apprehend  the  Apostolic  teaching, 
and  ready  to  receive  it.  The  Hellenists  themselves 
were  at  once  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  pro- 
phets to  their  own  countrymen.  Their  lives  were 
an  abiding  protest  against  polytheism  and  pantheism, 
and  tliey  retained  with  unshaken  zeal  the  sum  of 
their  ancient  creinl,  when  the  preacher  had  popularly 
occupied  the  place  of  the  priest,  and  a  service  of 
]ii-ayer  and  praise  and  exhortation  had  succeeded  in 
daily  life  to  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Temple. 
Yet  tliis  new  development  of  Judaism  was  obtained 
without  the  sacrifice  of  national  ties.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  Hellenists  with  the  Temple  was  not 
broken,  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews.  [The  Disi-eksion.]  Unity  coexisted  with 
dispersion  ;  and  the  oij,'anisation  of  a  CathoUo  church 
was  liiK'siiadowed,  not  only  in  the  widenin?  breadth 
of  doctrine,  but  even  externally  in  tlie  scidtiM tiI 
communities  which  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  their 
common  centre. 

In  another  aspi'ct  Hellenism  served  as  the  pre- 
paration for  a  ( •■AthoWi:  creed.  As  it  furnished  the 
language  of  Christianity,  it  supplied  also  that 
literary  instinct  which  counteracted  the  traiUtional 
i-esei-re  of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  The  writings  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  witli  the  exception  of  the  original  Gospel  of 
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St.  Matthew,  were,  as  fai'  as  we  know,  Greek  ;  and 
Greek  seems  to  have  remained  the  sole  vehicle  of 
Christian  literature,  and  the  principal  medium  of 
Christian  worship,  till  the  Church  of  North  Africa 
rose  into  importfuice  in  the  time  of  TertuUian, 
The  Canon  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  early 
Creeds,  and  the  Liturgies,  are  the  memorials  of  this 
Hellenistic  predominance  in  the  Church,  and  the 
types  of  its  working ;  and  if  in  later  times  the  Greek 
spirit  descended  to  the  investigation  of  painful  sub- 
tleties, it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  fulness 
of  Christian  truth,  could  have  beeu  developed  with- 
out the  power  of  Greek  thought  tempered  by  He- 
brew discipline. 

The  general  relations  of  Hellenism  to  Judaism 
are  well  treated  in  the  histories  of  Ewald  and  Jest ; 
but  the  Hellenistic  language  is  as  yet,  critically 
speaking,  almost  unexplored.  Winer's  Grammar 
(Gramm.  d.  N.  T.  Sprachidioms,  6te  Aufl.  18.55) 
has  done  great  service  in  establishing  the  idea  of 
law  in  N.  T.  language,  which  was  obliterated  by 
earlier  interpreters,  but  even  Winer  does  not  in- 
vestigate the  origin  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect.  The  idioms  of  the  N.  T.  cannot 
be  discussed  apart  from  those  of  the  LXX. ;  and  no 
explanation  can  be  considered  perfect  which  does 
not  take  into  account  the  origin  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  idioms.  For  this  work  even  the  materials 
ai'e  as  yet  deficient.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  still 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition;  and  while 
Bruder's  concordance  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
for  the  vocabulary  of  the  N.  T.,  Trommius'  con- 
cordance to  the  LXX.,  however  useful,  is  quite 
untrustworthy  for  critical  purposes.      [B.  F.  W.] 

HELMET.     [Aems,  p.  112  a.] 

HE'LON  (j^n ;  XaiKiiv  ;  Helm),  father  of 
Eliab,  who  was  the  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun,  when  the  census  was  taken  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  16). 

HEM  OF  GARMENT  (nV^V  ;  Kpiairtiov ; 

fimbria).  The  impoi-tance  which  the  later  Jews, 
especially  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  5),  attached 
to  the  hem  or  fringe  of  their  gannents  was  founded 
upon  the  regulation  in  Num.  xv.  38,  39,  which 
attached  a  symbolical  meaning  to  it.  We  must 
not,  however,  conclude  that  the  fringe  owed  its 
origin  to  that  passage :  it  was  in  the  fiist  instance 
the  ordinaiy  mode  of  finishing  the  robe,  the  ends 
of  the  threads  composing  the  woof  being  left  in 
order  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  unravelling,  just  as 
in  the  Egyptian  calasiris  (Hei-.  ii.  81  ;  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Jiyijptians,  ii.  90),  and  in  the  Assyrian 
robes  as  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh: 
the  blue  riband  being  added  to  strengthen  the 
border.  The  Ht'ljrow  word  tzv.ith  is  expressive  of 
this  fretted  edge :  the  Greek  Kp(i<rneSa.  (the  ety- 
mology of  which  is  nnci-rtain,  being  variously  tr,aced 
to  Kpo(T(r6sy  &icpos  TrcSov,  and  Kptjirls)  a]>plies  to 
the  al/a  of  a  river  or  mountain  (Xen.  J/ist.  Or. 
iii.  2,  §16,  iv.  6,  §8),  and  is  explained  by  Hcsychius 
as  rb.  4i/  r^  aicpif  tov  Ifiariuv  KeKXafffieva 
(uLlifiwra  itaX  t)>  aicpov  alirov.  The  beyed  or  outer 
robe  was  a  simple  quadrangular  piece  of  cloth;  and 
generally  so  worn  that  two  of  the  corners  hung 
down  in  front :  these  corners  were  ornamented  with 
a  "  riljand  of  blue,"  or  ratlier  durk  violet,  the  riband 
itself  being,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  word 

used,  7'nB,  as  narrow  as  a  thread    or   piece  of 

string.     The  Jews  attached  great  sanctity  to  this 
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fringe  (Matt.  ix.  20,  xiv.  36  ;  Luke  viii.  44),  and 
the  Pharisees  made  it  more  prominent  than  it  was 
originally  designed  to  be,  enlarging  both  the  fringe 
and  the  riband  to  an  undue  width  (Matt,  xxiii.  5). 
Directions  were  given  as  to  the  number  of  threads 
of  which  it  ought  to  be  composed,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, to  each  of  which  a  symbolical  meaning 
was  attached  (Cai'pzov,  Apparat.  p.  198).  It  was 
appended  in  later  times  to  the  talith  more  especially, 
as  being  the  robe  usually  vi^drii  at  devotions :  whence 
the  proverbial  saying  quoted  by  Lightfoot  (Exercit. 
on  Matt.  V.  40),  "  He  that  takes  care  of  his  fringes 
deserves  a  good  coat,"  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'MAM  (DD''n  ;  Atfidu  ;  ffeman).  Hori 
(i.  e.  Horite)  and  Hemam  were  sons  (A.  V. 
*'  children,'*  but  the  word  is  Bene)  of  Lotan,  the 
eldest  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  ixxvi.  22).  In  the  list  in 
1  Chr.  i.  the  name  appears  as  Homam,  which  is 
probably  the  coiTect  form. 

HE'M4N  (ID^n  ;  Alix^v  and  'Aixhy).  1.  Son 
of  Zerah,  1  Chr.  u."q  ;  1  K.  iv.  31.  See  following 
ai-ticle. 

2.  Son  of  Joel,  and  gi-andson  of  Samuel  the 
prophet,  a  Kohathite.  He  is  called  ^'thfe  singer" 
(^"liE^'Dri),  rather,   the  musician,  1  Chr.  vi.  33, 

and  was  the  first  of  the  three  chief  Levltes  to 
whom  was  committed  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  of  the  temple-semce  in  the  reign  of  David, 
as  we  read  1  Chr.  xv.  16-22,  Asaph  and  Ethan, 
or  rather,  according  to  xxv.  1,  3,  Jeduthun,^  being 
his  colleagues.  [Jeduthun.]  The  genealogy  of 
Heman  is  given  in  1  Chr.  vi.  33-38  (A.  V.),  but 
the  generations  between  Assir,  the  son  of  Korah, 
and  Samuel  are  somewhat  confused,  owing  to  two 
■  collateral  lines  having  got  mixed.  A  rectification 
of  this  genealogy  will  be  found  at  p.  214  of  the 
Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  where  it  is  shown  that 
Heman  is  14th  in  descent  from  Levi.  A  fui-ther 
account  of  Heman  is  given  1  Chi'.  xxv.,_where  he  is 
called  (ver.  5)  "  the  king's  seer  in  the  matters  of 
God,"  the  word  Hthj  "  seer,"  which  in  2  Chr.  xsxv. 
15  is  applied  to  Jeduthun,  and  in  xxix.  30  to  Asaph, 
being  probably  used  in  the  same  sense  as  is  N33j 
"prophesied,"  of  Asaph  and  Jeduthun  in  xxv.  1-3. 
We  there  leani  that  Heman  had  fourteen  sons, 
and  three  daughters  [Hananiah  I.],  of  which  the 
sons  all  assisted  in  the  music  under  their  father, 
and  each  of  whom  was  head  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  wards  of  Levites,  who  "  were  instracted  in  the 
songs  of  the  Lord,"  or  rather,  in  sacred  music. 
Whether  or  no  this  Heman  is  the  person  to  whom 
the  88th  Psalm  is  asciibed  is  doubtful.  The  chief 
reason  for  supposing  him  to  be  the  same  is,  that  as 
other  Psalms  are  ascribed  to  Asaph  and  Jeduthun, 
so  it  is  likely  that  this  one  should  be  to  Heman  the 
singer.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  is  there  called 
"  the  Ezrahite  ; "  and  the  89th  Psalm  is  ascribed 
to  "  Ethan  the  Ezrahite."^  But  since  Heman  and 
Ethan  are  described  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  as  "sons  of 
Zerah,'*  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
p]zrahite  means  "  of  the  family  of  Zerah,*'  and  con- 
sequently that  Heman  of  the  88th  Psalm  is  different 
from  Heman  the  singei',  tlie  Kohathite.  In  1  K. 
iv.  ol  again  (hebr.  v.  11),  we  have  mention,  .iis 
of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
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Heman,  Chalcol  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol,  a  list 
corresponding  with  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Zerah, 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  6.  The  inference  fi-om  which  is  that 
there  was  a  Heman,  different  from  Heman  the  singer, 
of  the  family  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah,  and  that 
he  is  distinguished  from  Heman  the  singer,  the 
Levite,  by  being  called  the  Ezrahite.  As  regai'ds 
the  age  when  Heman  the  Ezrahite  liTed,  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  asserted  is  that  he  lived  before 
Solomon,  who  was  said  to  be  "  wiser  than  Heman," 
and  after  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  His  being  called 
"  son  of  Zerah"  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  indicates  nothing 
as  to  the  precise  age  when  he  and  his  brother  lived. 
They  are  probably  mentioned  in  this  abridged 
genealogy,  only  as  having  been  illustrious  persons 
of  their  family.  Nor  is  anything  known  of  Mahol 
their  father.  It  is  of  course  uncertain  whether  the 
tradition  which  ascribed  the  88th  Psalm  to  Heman's 
authorship  is  trustworthy.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  Psalm  itself  which  clearly  marks  the  time  of 
its  composition.  The  89th  Psalm,  ascribed  to 
Ethan,  seems  to  be  subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  unless  possibly  the  cala- 
mities described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Psalm  may 
be  understood  of  David's  flight  at  Absalom's  rebel- 
lion, in  which  case  ver.  41  would  allude  to  Shimei 
the  son  of  Gera. 

If  Heman  the  Kohathite,  or  his  father,  had  mar- 
ried an  heiress  of  the  house  of  Zerah,  as  the  sons  of 
Hakkoz  did  of  the  house  of  Barzillai,  and  was  so 
reckoned  in  the  genealogy  of  Zerah,  then  all  the 
notices  of  Heman  might  point  to  the  same  person, 
and  the  musical  skill  of  Efavid's  chief  musician,  and 
the  wisdom  of  David's  seer,  and  the  genius  of  the 
author  of  the  88th  Psalm,  concuning  in  the  same 
individual,  would  make  him  fit  to  be  joined  with 
those  other  worthies  \^ose  wisdom  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  Solomon.  But  i't  is  impossible  to 
assert  that  this  was  the  case. 

Rosenm.  Proleg.  in  J'sabn.  p.  xvii. ;  J.  01s- 
hauseu,  on  Psalms ;  Ehileit.  p.  22  ;  Kurzgef. 
Exeg.  Handb.  [A.  C.  H.] 

HB'MATH  (non  ;  A.^cie,  Alex.  '-£1x6.6 ; 
Emath).  Another  foi-m — not  wan-anted  by  the 
Hebrew — of  the  well-known  name  Hamath  (Am. 
vi.  14). 

HE'MATH  (niSn,    i.e.   Hammath  ;    Al/xde  ; 

Vulg.  translates  de  calore),  a  person,  or  a  place, 
named  in  the  genealogical  liste  of  Judah,  as,  the 
origin  of  the  Kenites,  and  the  ''father"  of  the 
house  of  Reohab  (1  Chr.  ii.  .55). 

HEM'DAN  (ppn  ;  'AfiaSd ;  Amdam,  or  Ham- 
dam,  some  copies  Hamdwii},  the  eldest  son  of  Dishon, 
son  of  Anah  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26).  In  the 
parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  (i.  41)  the  name  is  changed  to 
Hamran  (pDIl),  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  given  as 
Amram,  probably  following  the  Vulgate  Hamram, 
in  the  earliest  MSS.  Amaran. 

The  name  Hemdan  is  by  Knobel  {^Genesis,  256) 
compared  with  those  of  Humeidy  and  Hamadg, 
two  of  the  five  families  of  the  tribe  of  Omran  or 
Amriin,  who  are  located  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  Akaba. 
Also  with  the  Benc-Hamijde,  who  are  found  a  short 
distance  S.  of  Kerek  (S.E.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea)  ; 
and  from  thence  to  el-Busaireh,  probably  the  ancient 


^^  iri^N  and  liniT*  are  probably  only  clerical  va- 
riations.    See  :ilso  2  Chr.  xxix-  13,  14. 
•^  St.  Augustine's  copy  read,  with  the  LXX.,  Isi-aeliie, 


for  Hzrahite,  in  the  titles  to  the  88th  and  89th  Psalms. 
His  explanation  of  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  spiritualizing  interpretation. 
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BozEAH,  on  the  road  to  Petra.     (See  Barckhavdt, 
Syria,  &o.,  695,  407.) 

HEMLOCK  (E'NI).  The  Hebrew  reVi  is  ren- 
dered "  hemlock"  in  two  passages  (Hos.  x.  4  ;  Am. 
vi.  12),  but  elsewhere  "  gall."  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  what,  or  indeed  whether  any  particular 
plant  is  meant.  From  a  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  which  it  is  noticed  we  may  infer  that  it  grew 
rankly  in  the  corn-fields  (Hos.  x.  4),  and  bore  a 
berry  or  fruit  (Deut.  xxxii.  .32  ;  Am.  vi.  12),  fi'om 
which  a  juice  might  be  expressed  (Jer.  viii.  14)  of 
a  very  bitter  flavour  (Deut.  xxix.  '18  ;  Jer.  ix.  15, 
xxiii.  15 ;  Lam.  iii.  19),  but  not  necessarily 
poisonous,  as  Winer  (s.  v.  GifC)  assumes.  In  the 
LXX.  it  is  rendered  by  a  general  term,  x"^^) 
expressive  of  bitterness,  with  the  exception  of  the 
passage  in  Hosea,  where  ^ypiaffTis,  *'  couch  grass," 
occurs.  Vaiious  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to 
the  plant;  Gesenius  {^Thes.  p.  1251)  suggests,  on 
etymological  grounds,  "poppy-Aeads,"  or  the  seed- 
vessels  of  the  papaver  somniferum,  from  which  an 
intoxicating  liquor  may  be  extracted:  the  objection 
to  this,  however,  is  that  it  is  not  bitter.  The  colo- 
cynth  (cucumis  colocynthi)  has  been  proposed  ;  this 
is  notoriously  bitter,  but  is  not  found  growing  wild 
in  corn-fields.  Michaelis  {Suppl,  2220)  is  in  favour 
of  the  darnel  (loHum  temulerdum,  the  (i(iiviov  of 
Matt.  xiii.  25),  which  grows  amidst  wheat,  and 
has  a  prejudicial  effect  if  not  separated  from  it 
in  bread  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii.  55) :  the 
objection,  in  this  case,  is  that  it  produces  no  fruit 
or  berry.  Celsius  (Sierob.  ii.  46)  is  in  favour  of  the 
"  hemlock,"  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  a  most  learned 
Rabbi,  Ben  Melech,  to  that  effect.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  name  may  have  been  applied  to 
several  plants  having  an  acijd  juice.     [W.  L.  B.] 

HEN  (jn  ;  Hem).  According  to  the  rendering 
of  the  passage  (Zech.  vi.  14)  adopted  in  the  A.  V. 
Hen  (or  accurately  Chen)  is  the  name  of  a  son  of 
Zephaniah,  and  apparently  the  same  who  is  called 
Josiah  in  ver.  10.  But  by  the  LXX.  {xdpis), 
Ewald  {Gunst),  and  other  interpreters,  the  words 
are  taken  to  mean  "  for  the  favour  of  the  son  of 
Zephaniah." 

HEN.  The  hen  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the  Bible 
except  in  the  passages  (Matt,  xxiii.  37  ;  Luke  xiii. 
34),  where  our  Saviour  touchingly  compares  His 
anxiety  to  save  Jerusalem  to  the  tender  care  of  a 
hen  *'  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings," 
The  word  employed  is  6pvts,  which  is  used  in  the 
same  specific  sense  in  classical  Greek  (Aristoph, 
Av.  102,  Vesp.  811),  That  a  bird,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  household,  and  so  common  in 
Palestine,  as  we  know  from  Rabbinical  sources, 
should  receive  such  slight  notice,  is  ceitainly 
singular ;  it  is  almost  equally  singular  that  it  is 
nowhex'e  represented  in  the  pointings  of  ancient 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  i.  234).  [W.  L.  B'.] 

HE'NA  (5?3n  ;  'Avd ;  Ana)  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  a  monarchical  state  which 
the  Assyrian  kings  had  reduced  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  13:  Is.  xxxvii.  13). 
Its  connexion  with  Sepharvaim,  or  Sippara,  would 
lead  us  to  place  it  in  Babylonia,  or  at  any  rate  on 
the  Euphrates.  Hei'e,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Sippara  (now  Mosaib),  is  an  ancient  town  called 
Ana  or  Anah,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  former 
times  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Abulfeda,  by  William  of  Tyie,  and  others 
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(see  Asseman,  Bihl.  Or.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  5G0,  and 
p.  717).  The  conjecture  by  some  (see  Wine/s 
Mealwurterbuoh,  s.  v.)  that  this  may  be  Hena,  is 
probable,  and  deserves  acceptance.  A  further  con- 
jecture identifies  Ana  with  a  town  called  Anat 
(n  is  merely  the  feminine  termination),  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  situated 
on  an  island  in  tlie  Euphrates  (Fox  Talbot's  Assy- 
rian Texts,  21  ;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylcm, 
355)  at  some  distance  below  its  junction  with  the 
Chabcfur ;  and  which  appears  as  Anatho  ('Aj/a0(6) 
in  Isidore  of  Chai-ax  {Mans.  Parth.  p.  4).  The 
modern  Anat  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
while  the  name  also  attaches  to  some  mins  a  little 
lower  down  upon  the  left  bank ;  but  between  them 
is  "  a  string  of  islands "  (Chesney's  Euphrates 
Expedition,  i.  53),  on  one  or  more  of  which  the 
ancient  city  may  have  been  situated.  [G.  R.] 

HEN'ADAD  (Tljn  ;  'nvaS6.i,;  Henadad, 
Enadad),  the  head  of  a  family  of  Levites  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  under  Jeshua  (Ezr.  iii,  9).  Bavai  and 
Binnui  (Neh.  iii.  18,  24),  who  assisted  in  the  repair 
of  the  wall  of  the  city,  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  famil/.  The  latter  also  represented  his  family 
at  the  signing  of  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  9). 

HE'NOCH  (Tjijn  ;  'E</:ix;  Henoch).  1.  The 
foi-m  in  which 'the  well-known  name  Enoch  is  given 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  i.  3.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  both  here  and  in  Genesis,  viz.  Chanoe. 
Perhaps  in  the  present  (^ase  our  translators  followed 
the  Vulgate.  2.  So  they  apjjear  also  to  have  done 
in  1  Chr.  i.  33  with  a  name  which  in  Gen.  xxv.  4 
is  more  accurately  given  as  Hanooh, 

HE'PHEE  (nan  ;  '0(/>eV  ;  Sepher).  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Manasseh.  The  youngest  of  the  sous 
of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32),  and  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Hepheeites.  Hcpher  was  father  of  Ze- 
LOPHEHAD  (xxvi.  33 ;  xxvii.  1),  whose  daughters 
first  raised  the  question  of  the  right  of  a  woman 
having  no  brother,  to  hold  the  property  of  her 
father. 

2.  ('H<^aA  ;  Bepher^  The  second  son  of  Naarah, 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  the  "father  of 
Tekoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  6),  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah. 

3.  The  Mecherathite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard,  according  to  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi,  36.  In 
the  catalogue  of  2  Samuel  this  name  does  not  exist 
(see  xxiii.  34) :  and  the  conclusion  of  Kenuicott,  after 
a  full  investigation  of  the  passages,  is  that  the  names 
in  Samuel  are  the  originals,  and  that  Hepher  is  a 
mere  corruption  of  them. 

HE'PHEE  (nan  ;  '0(pip  ;  Opher),  a  place  in 
ancient  Canaan,  which,  though  not  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  conquest,  occurs  in  the  list  of 
conquered  kings  (Josh.  xii.  17).  It  was  on  the 
west  of  Jordan  (comp.  7),  So  was  also  the  "  land  of 
Hepher"  (Tl  )'"1N,  terra  Epher),  which  is  named 
with  Socoh  as  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  iv.  1 0).  To  judge  fi'om  this  catalogue 
it  lay  towards  the  south  of  central  Palestine,  at 
any  rate  below  Dor :  so  that  there  cannot  be  any 
connexion  between  it  and  Gath-hephee,  whidi 
was  in  Zebulun  near  Sepphoris.  [G,] 

HE'PHEEITES,  THE  Cnann,  i.e.  "the 
Hepherite  ;"  i  '0<p€pi ;  familia  Ilepheritarum), 
the  family  of  Hepljer  the  son  of  Gilead  (Num. 
xxvi,  32). 


HEPHZI-BAH 

HEPH'zi-BAH  (na-^van ;  eixnf^a  ifuSv, 

voluntas  mea  in  ea).  1.  A  name  signifying  "  My 
delight  in  her,"  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
restored  Jerusalem  (Is.  Ixii,  4).  The  succeeding 
sentence  contains  a  play  on  the  word — "  for 
Jehovah  delighteth  (j'Sn,  chaphetz)  in  thee." 

2.  ('Aij/i^a,  Alex.  '6i|/i;8a;  Joseph.  'Ax'j3t{ ; 
Haphsiba).  It  was  actually  the  name  of  the  queen 
of  King  Hezekiah,  and  the  mother  of  Manasseh 
(2  K.  xxi.  1).  In  the  parallel  account  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  1)  her  name  is  omitted.  No  clue  is  given 
us  to  the  character  of  this  queen.  But  if  she  was 
an  adherent  of  Jehovah — and  this  the  wife  of  He- 
zekiah could  not  fail  t.o  be — it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  words  of  Is.  Ixii.  4  may  contain  a  compli- 
mentary allusion  to  her. 

HEEALD  (Kpia).  The  only  notice  of  this 
officer  in  the  0.  T.  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  4  ;  the  term 
there  used  is  connected  etymologically  with  the 
Greek  KTjputrtro)  and  Kp^^(o,  and  with  our  **  cry." 
There  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  office  of  the 
herald  in  the  expressions  K-qpiffffa,  K-fjpv^j  and 
K-ijpvy^a,  which  are  frequent  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
whicli  are  but  inadequately  rendered  by  "preach," 
&c.  The  term  "  herald  "  might  be  substituted  in 
1  Tim.  ii.  7  ;  2  Tim.  i.  11 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HER'CULES  {'KpojcKris),  the  name  com- 
monly applied  by  the  Western  nations  to  the  tute- 
lary deity  of  Tyre,  whose  national  title  was  Melkart" 
\n"lp  7D,  i.  e.  mp  "|7!3,  the  king  of  the  city 
=  voMovxos,  MeXiKapos,  Phil.  Bybl.  ap.  Euseb. 
Fraep.  Ev,  i.  10).  The  identification  was  based 
upon  a  similarity  of  the  legends  and  attributes 
referred  to  the  two  deities,  but  Herodotus  (ii.  44) 
recognised  their  distinctness,  and  dwells  on  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  Tynan  rite  (Herod.  /.  c. ; 
cf.  Strabo,  xvi.  757  ;  Arr.  Alex.  ii.  16  ;  Joseph. 
Ant,  viii.  5,  §3  ;  c.  Apian,  i.  18).  The  worship 
of  Melkart  was  spread  throughout  the  Tyrian  colo- 
nies, and  was  especially  established  at  Carthage 
(cf.  Hamifcar),  where  it  was  celebrated .  even  with 
human  sacrifices  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4  (5)  ;  cf. 
Jer.  xix.  5).  Mention  is  made  of  public  embassies 
sent  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  state  to 
honour  the  national  God  (Arr.  Alex.  ii.  24 ; 
Q.  Curt.  iv.  2;  Polyb.  xxxi.  20),  and  this  fact 
places  in  a  clearer  light  the  offence  of  Jason  in 
sending  envoys  (Qeupovs)  to  his  festival  (2  Mace. 
iv.  19  ff.). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Melkai*t  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  Baal — the  Prince  (7j)3n) — 
mentioned  in  the  later  history  of  the  0.  T.  The 
worship  of  "  Baal "  was  introduced  from  Tyre  (1  K. 
xvi.  31 ;  cf.  2  K.  xii.  18)  after  the  earlier  Canaanitish 
idolatry  had  been  put  down  (1  Sam.  vii.  4  ;  cf.  1  K. 
xi.  5-8),  and  Mellcart  (Hercules)  and  Astarte  appear 
in  the  same  close  relation  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c.)  as  Baal 
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■*  This  identification  is  distinctly  made  in  a  Maltese 
inscription  quoted  by  Gesenius  (Ersch  und  Gruber's 
JSncyklop.  a.  v.  Bel,  and  Theswu/rus,  s.  v.  7^11),  wliere 
")V  7^3  mp/D  answers  to  'HpaKA.et  a.px'^ye-nf. 

^  These  were  common,  and  are  frequently  alluded 

to.    'The  expression  "iPBTl'lElEJ^,   2  Sam.  xvii.  29, 
't  t  : 

means  cheese  of  cows'  milk ;  that  HNDn,  Arab. 
L*^,  Gen.  xviii.  8,  Is.  vii.  15,  2  Sam.  xvii.  29, 
Job  XX.  17,  Judfj.  V.  25,  Prov.  sxx.  33,  is  properly 


and  Astai'te.  The  objections  which  are  urged  agahist 
the  identification  appear  to  have  little  weight ;  but 
the  supposed  connexions  between  Melkart  and  other 
gods  (Moloch,  &c.)  which  have  been  suggested  ( Pauly, 
Real-EncycL  s.  v.  Melcartli)  appear  less  likely  (cf. 
Gesenius,  I.  c. ;  Movers,  Phoenizier,  i.  176  fF.,385  ff. 
[Baal.] 

The  direct  deri^'ation  of  the  word  Hercules  froD- 
Phoenician  roots  either  as  T'^IH,  cirouitor,  the 
traveller,  in  reference  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  with 
whom,  he  was  identified,  or  to  the  journeys  of  the 
hero,  or  again  as  ?2"IX  ('ApxaA-eiiy,  Etym.  M.)  the 
strong  conquers,  has  little  probability.  [B,  ¥.  W.] 

HEED,  HEKDSMAN.  The  herd  was  gi-eatly 
regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  period. 
Its  multiplying  was  considered  as  a  blessing,  and 
its  decrease  as  a  curse  (Gen.  xiii.  2 ;  Deut.  vii.  14, 
xxviii.  4;  Ps.  cvii.  38,  cxliv.  14;  Jer.  Ii.  23). 
The  ox  was  the  most  precious  stock  next  to  horse 
and  mule,  and  (since  those  were  rare)  the  thing 
of  gi'eatest  value  which  was  commonly  possessed 
(1  K.  xviii.  5).  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  ir^aul's 
threat  (1  Sam.  xi.  7).  The  herd  yielded  the  most 
esteemed  sacrifice  (Num.  vii.  3  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  31 ;  Is. 
Ixvi.  3) ;  also  flesh-meat  and  milk,  chiefly  con- 
verted, probably,  into  butter  and  cheese  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29),  which  such  milk  yields 
more  copiously  than  that  of  small  cattle**  (Arist. 
Hist,  Anim.  lii.  20).  The  full-grown  ox  is  hardly 
ever  slaughtered  in  Syria;  but,  both  for  sacrificial 
and  convivial  purposes,  the  young  animal  was  pre- 
fei-red  (Ex.  xxix.  1) — perhaps  three  years  might  he 
the  age  up  to  which  it  was  so  regarded  (Gen.  xv. 
9) — and  is  spoken  of  as  a  special  dainty  (Gen. 
xviii.  8;  Am.  vi.  4;  Luke  xv.  23).  The  case  of 
Gideon's  sacrifice  was  one  of  exigency  (Judg.  vi. 
25)  and  exceptional.  So  that  of  the  people  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  32)  was  an  act  of  wanton  excess.  The  agri- 
cultural and  general  usefulness  of  the  ox,  in  plough- 
ing, threshing  [Agricijlture],  and  as  a  beast  of 
burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40;  Is.  xlvi.  1),  made  such  a 
slaughtering  seem  wasteful ;  nor,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties of  grazing,  fattening,  &c.,  is  beef  the  product 
of  an  eastern  climate.  The  animal  was  broken  to  ■ 
sei-vice  probably  in  his  third  year  (Is.  xv.  5  ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34;  comp.  Plin.  N.  II.  viii.  70,  ed.  Par.). 
In  the  moist  season,  when  grass  abounded  in  the 
waste  lands,  especially  in  the  "  south "  region, 
herds  grazed  there  ;  e.  g.  in  Carmel  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (I  Sam.  xxv.  2;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10). 
Dothan  also,  Mishor,  and  Sharon  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17  ; 
comp.  Robinson,  iii.  122  ;  Stanley,  S.  #  P.  247, 
260,  484,  5 ;  1  Chr,  xxvii.  29 ;  Is,  Ixv.  10)  were 
favourite  pastures.  For  such  pm-poses  Uzziah  built 
towers  in  the  wilderness  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Not 
only  grass,*^  but  foliage,  is  acceptable  to  the  ox,  and 
the  hills  and  woods  of  Bashan  and  Gilead  afforded 
both  abundantly ;  on  such  upland  (Ps.  1. 10,  Ixv.  12) 


rendered  "butter"  (which  Gesenius,  s.  p.,  is  mistaken 
in  declaring  to  be  "  hardly  known  to  the  Orientals, 
except  as  a  medicine").    The  word  riJ35,  .Tob  x.  10, 

is  the  same  as  the  Arab.  /jXi*,  applied  by  the 
Bedouins  to  their  goats'  milk  cheese. 

•=  InNum.xxii.  4,  the  word  pT,  inA.V.  "grass," 
really  includes  all  vegetation.  Comp.  Ex.  x.  15,  Is. 
xxvii.  20,  Cato  de  R,  R.  c.  30,  Varro  de  R.  R.  i.  15, 
and  ii.  5.  y)£T],  Job  iii.  42,  xl.  15,  seems  used  in  a 
signification  equally  wide. 
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Egyptian  farm-yard.    (Wilkinson,) 


pastures  cattle  might  graze,  as  also,  of  course,  by- 
river  sides,  when  driven  by  the  heat  fi'om  the  regions 
of  the  "  wilderness."  Especially  was  the  eastern 
table-land  (Ez.  xxxix.  18  ;  Num.  xxxii.  4)  "  a  place 
for  cattle,"  and  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  half  Manasseh,  who  settled  there,  retained 
something  of  the  nomadic  character  and  handed 
down  some  image  of  the  patriarchal  life  (Stanley, 
S.  ^  F.  324-5).  Herdsmen,  &c.,  in  Egypt  were 
a  low,  perhaps  the  lowest,  caste  ;  hence  as  Jo- 
seph's kindred,  through  his  position,  were  brought 
into  contact  with  the  highest  castes,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  *'  an  abomination ;"  but  of  the  abundance 
of  cattle  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  care  there  bestowed 
on  them,  there  is  no  doubt  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  17  ;  Ex. 
ix.  4,  20).  Brands  were  used  to  distinguish  the 
owner's  herds  (Wilkinson,  in.  8,  195;  iv.  125-131). 


A  deformed  oxherd,  so  represented  to  mark  contempt.    (Will(inaon) 


So  the  plague  of  hail  was  sent  to  smite  especially  the 
cattle  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  48),  the  firstborn  of  which  also 
were  smitten  (Ex.  xii.  29).  The  Israelites  departing 
stipulated  for  (Ex.  x.  2fi)  and  took  "  much  cattle  " 
with  them  (xii.  38).  [WiLDEENESS  OF  Wander- 
ing.] Cattle  foi-med  thus  one  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Israelitish  nation  in  its  greatest  period,  and  be- 
came almost  a  part  of  that  greatness.  They  are  the 
subject  of  providential  care  and  legislative  ordinance 
(Ex.  XX.  10,  xxi.  28,''  xxxiv.  19 ;  Lev.  .\ix.  19,  xxv. 
7  ;  Deut.  xi.  15,  xxii.  1,4, 10,  xxv.  4;  Ps.  civ.  14; 
Is.  XXX.  23;  Jon.  iv.  11),  and  even  the  Le\'ites, 
though  not  holding  land,  were  allowed  cattle  (Num. 
XXXV.  2,  3).  When  pasture  failed,  a  mixture  of 
vai-ious  grains  (called.  Job  vi.  5,  ?v3,  rendered 
"fodder"  in  the  A.  V.,  and.  Is.  .xxx.'24,  "pro- 
vender ;"  =  comp.  the  Roman  farrago  and  ocymum, 
Plin.  'xviii.  10  and  42)  was  used,  as  also  pR, 
"  chopped  straw  "  (Gen.  x.xiv.  25  ;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv. 
25),  which  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  threshing- 
machine  and  used  probably  for  feeding  in  stalls. 

■1  Eabbis  differ  on  the  question  -whether  the  o-wner 
of  the  animal  -was  under  this  enactment  liable  or 
not  liable.  See  do  It.  It.  Veierum  Ilebraeorum,  c.  ii. ; 
Ugolini,  xxix. 


These  last  formed  an  important  adjunct  to  cattle- 
keeping,  being  indispensable  for  shelter  at  certain 
seasons  (Exod.  ix.  6, 19).  The  herd,  after  its  har- 
vest-duty was  done,  which  probably  caused  it  to  be 
in  high  condition,  was  specially  worth  caring  for;  at 
the  same  time  most  open  pastures  would  have  failed 
because  of  the  heat.  It  was  then  probably  stalled, 
and  would  continue  so  until  vegetation  returned. 
Hence  the  failure  of  "  the  herd"  from  "  the  stalls" 
is  mentioned  as  a  feature  of  scarcity  (Hab.  iii.  17). 
"  Calves  of  the  stall "  (Mai.  iv.  2  ;  Prov.  xv.  17) 
are  the  objects  of  watchful  care.  The  Reubenites, 
&c.,  bestowed  their  cattle  "in  cities"  when  they 
passed  the  Jordan  to  shai*e  the  toils  of  conquest 
(Deut.  iii.  19),  i.  e.  probably  in  some  pastures 
closely  adjoining,  like  the  "suburbs"  appointed  for 
the  cattle  of  the  Levites  (Num.  xxxv.  2,  3 ;  Josh, 
xxi.  2).  Cattle  were  ordinarily  allowed 
as  a  prey  in  war  to  the  captor  (Deut. 
XX.  14;  Josh.  viii.  2),  and  the  case  of 
Amalek  is  exceptional,  probably  to 
mark  the  extreme  cm-se  to  which  that 
people  was  devoted  (Ex.  xvii.  14 ; 
1  Sam.  XV.  3).  The  occupation  of 
herdsman  was  honour-able  in  early 
times  (Gen.  xlvii.  6;  1  Sam.  xi.  5; 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  29,  xxviii.  1).  Saul 
hiinself  resumed  it  in  the  interval  of 
his  cares  as  king ;  also  Doeg  was  cer- 
tainly high  in  his  confidence  (1  Sara, 
xxi.  7).  Pharaoh  made  some  of  Jo- 
seph's brethren  "  rulers  over  his  cattle." 
David's  herd-masters  were  among  his 
chief  oflncers  of  state.  In  Solomon's  time  the  relative 
impoi-tance  of  the  pursuit  declined  as  commerce  grew, 
but  it  was  still  extensive  (Eccl.  ii.  7 ;  1  K.  iv.  23). 
It  must  have  gi-eatly  suffered  fi-om  the  inroads  of  the 
enemies  to  which  the  country  under  the  later  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  was  exposed.  Uzziah,  however 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  10),  and  Hezekiah  (xxxii.  28,  29), 
resuming  command  of  the  open  counti-y,  revived  it. 
Josiah  also  seems  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  (xxxv. 
7-9).  The  prophet  Amos  at  firet  followed  this 
occupation  (Am.  i.  1,  vii.  14).     A  goad  was  used 

(Judg.   iii.   31;  1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  HD^D,  lin^), 

being,  as  mostly,  a  staff  aiTned  with  a  spike.  Por 
the  word  Herd  as  applied  to  swine,  see  Swine; 
and  on  the  general  subject,  Ugolini,  xxix.,  de  Ji.  B. 
vett.  Ilehr.  c.  ii.,  which  will  be  found  nearly  ex- 
haustive of  it.  [H.  H.] 

.  HE'EES  (Is.  xix.  18  ;  A.  V.  "  desti-uction  "  or 
"  tlic  sun").     See  Ik-ha-hekes. 

HE'RESH   {mn  =  artificer  ;    'Apijs,    Alex. 


"  The  -word  seems  to  be  derived  from  772,  to  mix. 
The  passage  in  Isaiah  probably  means  that  in  the 
abundant  yield  of  the  crops  the  cattle  should  eat  of 
the  best,  such  as  was  usually  consumed  Uy  man. 
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'Apes ;  carpentarius)t  a  Levite ;  one  of  the  staff 
attached  to  the  tabernacle  (1  Ohr.  ix.  15). 

HER'MAS  {'Ep/xas,  from  'Epfxris,  the  "  Greek 
god  of  gain,"  or  Mercury),  the  name  of  a  person 
to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  greeting  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (xvi.  14),  and  consequently  then  resi- 
dent in  Rome,  and  a  Christian :  and  yet  the  origin  of 
tlie  name,  like  that  of  the  other  four  mentioned  in 
the  same  verse,  is  Greek.  However,  in  those  days, 
even  a  Jew,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  might  acquire 
Roman  citizenship.  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Origen, 
agree  in  attributing  to  him  the  work  called  the 
Shepherd :  which,  from  the  name  of  Clement  oc- 
curring in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  I. ;  while  othei-s  affirm 
it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  namesake  in  the  fol- 
lowing age,  and  brother  to  Pius  I. ;  others  ^ain 
have  argued  against  its  genuineness.  (Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  s.  v.;  Bull,  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  i.  2,  3-6; 
Dindorf,  Praef.  ad  Ilermae  Past.')  From  intenial 
evidence,,  its  author,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to 
have  been  a  married  man  and  fiither  of  a  family : 
a  deep  mystic,  but  without  ecclesiastical  rank. 
Further,  the  work  in  question  is  supposed  to  ha,ve 
been  originally  written  in  Greek — in  which  language 
it  is  frequently  cited  by  the  Greek  Fathers — though 
it  now  only  exists  entire  in  a  Latin  version.  It  was 
never  received  into  the  canon ;  but  yet  was  generally 
cited  with  respect'  only  second  to  that  which  was 
paid  to  the  authoritative  books  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
was  held  to  be  in  some  sense  inspired  (Caillau's 
Patres,  torn.  i.  p.  17).  •  It  may  be  styled  the 
Pilgrin^s  Progress  of  ante-Nicene  times ;  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  first  containing  four 
visions,  the  second  twelve  moral  and  spiritual  pre- 
cepts, and  the  third  ten  similitudes,  each  intended 
to  shadow  forth  some  verity  (Caillau,  ibid.).  Every 
man,  according  to  this  writer,  is  attended  by  a  good 
and  bad  angel,  who  are  continually  endeavoming  to 
affect  his  course  through  life ;  a  doctrine  which 
forcibly  recalls  the  fable  of  Prodicus  respecting  the 
choice  of  Hercules  (Xenoph.  Mem.  ii.  1). 

The  Hei'mas  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  cele- 
brated as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar  on  May  9 
(Butlei-'s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  May  9).    [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HEE'MES  ('Ep^u^s),  the  name  of  a  man  men- 
tioned in  the  same  Epistle  with  the  preceding  (Rom. 
xvi.  14).  "  According  to  the  Greeks,"  says  Calmet 
{Diet.  s.  v.),  "  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dalmatia."  His  festival 
occurs  in  their  calendar  upon  April  8  (Neale, 
Eastern  Church,  ii.  774).  [E.  S.  F.] 

HERMOG'ENES  ('Epjuo^eVTjs),  a  person  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  in  the  latest  of  all  his  Epistles 
(2  Tim.  i.  15  ;  see  Alford's  Proleg.  c.  vii,  §35), 
when  "  all  in  Asia "  {i.  e.  those  whom  he  had 
left  there)  '*  had  tm-ned  away  from  him/'  and 
among  their  number  "  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes." 
It  does  not  appear  whether  they  had  merely  for- 
saken his  cause,  now  that  he  was  in  bonds;  through 
fear,  like  those  of  whom  St,  Cyprian  treats  in  his 
celebrated,  work  D'e  Lapsis ;  or  whether,  like 
Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  (ibid.  ch.  ii.  18),  they 
had  embraced  false  doctrine.  It  is  just  possible 
that  there  may  be  a  contrast  intended  between  these 
two  sets  of  deserters.  According  to  the  legendary 
history,  bearing  the  name  of  Abdias  (Fabricii  Cod. 
Apocryph.  iV.  T.  p.  517)  Hermogenes  had  been  a 
magician,  and  was,  with  Philetus,  converted  by 
St.  James  the  Great,  who  destroyed  the  charm  of 
his  spells.     Neither  the  Heimogenes,  who  suffered 
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in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (Hoffman,  Lex.  Univ. 
s.  v.;  Alford  on  2  Tiiii.  i.  15),  nor  the  Hermo- 
genes, against  whom  TertuUian  wrote — still  less 
the  martyrs  of  the  Gieek  calendar  (Neale,  Eastern 
Churchf  ii.  p.  770,  January  24,  and  p.  781,  Sep- 
tember 1) — are  to  be  confounded  with  the  person 
now  under  notice,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HER'MON  (pOnn  ;  Aipfici>v),  a  moimtain  on 
the  noi-th-eastern  border  of  Palestine  (Deut.  iii.  8  ; 
Josh.  xii.  1),  over  against  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17), 
adjoining  the  plateau  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  23). 
Its  situation  being  thus  clearly  defined  in  Scriptui-e, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  '  It  stands 
at  the  southern  end,  and  is  the  culminating  point 
of  the  anti-Libanus  range ;  it  towers  high  above  the 
ancient  border-city  of  Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
mountain  in  Palestine  or  Syria.  The  name  ITermon 
was  doubtless  suggested  by  its  appearance — "  a  lofty 
prominent  peak,"  visible  from  afar  (|lD"in  has  the 

same  meaning  as  the  Arabic  ^ysi.)  j  j^^st  as  Leba- 
non was  suggested  by  the  white  character  of  its 
limestone  strata.  Other  names  were  also  given  to 
Hermon,  each  in  like  manner  descriptive  of  some 
striking  feature.  The  Sidonians  called  it  Sirion 
(I'lnK^,  from  mCr,  "  to  glitter  "),  and  the  Amorites 
Shenir  ("I^JK*,  from  Ijb*,  *'to  clatter"),  both  sig- 
nifying '*  breastplate,"  and  suggested  by  its  rounded 
glittering  top,  when  the  sun's  rays  were  reflected 
by  the  snow  that  covei's  it  (Deut.  iii.  9  ;  Cant, 
iv.  8  ;  Ez.  xsvii.  5).  It  was  also  named  Sion^ 
"  the  elevated  "  (|'X^Ei'),  towering  over  all  its  com- 
peers (Deut.  iv,  48).  So  now,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  called  Jehel  esh-Sheikh  (^VaXw!!  Jj^i*)) 
"  the  chief  mountain  "■ — a  name  it  well  deserves  ; 
and   Jehcl  eth-Thelj   {^S!il\     \x:i»)j    "  snowy 

mountain,"  which  every  man  who  sees  it  will  say  is 
peculiarly  appropriate.  When  the  whole  country 
is  parched  with  the  summer-sun,  white  lines  of 
snow  streak  the  head  of  Hermon,  This  mountain 
was  the  great  landmark  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
associated  with  their  northern  border  almost  as 
intimately  as  the  sea  was  with  the  western  (see  D^ 
in  Ex.  xxvii.  12,  A.  V.  "west;"  Josh.  viii.  9).  They 
conquered  all  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  "  from  the 
river  Amon  unto  Mount  Hei-mon  "  (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv 
48;  Josh.  xi.  17).  Baal-gad,  the  border-city  before 
Dan  became  historic,  is  described  as  "  under  Mount 
Hermon"  (Josh.  xiii.  5,  xi.  17);  and  when  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  conquered  their  whole  allotted 
teiTitory,  they  are  said  to  have  "  increased  fi'om 
Bashan  unto  Baal-hennon  and  Senir,  and  unto 
Mount  Hermon"  (1.  Chr.  v.  23).  In  one  passage 
Hermon  would  almost  seem  to  be  used  to  signify 
"  north,"  as  the  word  "  sea"  (D^)  is  for  "west  "— 
"  the  north  and  the  south  Thou  hast  created  them ; 
Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name  "  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  ]  2).  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  From 
whatever  jtart  of  Palestine  the  Israelite  turned  his 
eyes  northward,  Hermon  was  there,  teiTninating 
the  view.  From  the  plain  along  the  coast,  from 
the  mountains  of  Samaria,  from  the  Joixlan  valley, 
fi-om  the  heights  of  Moab  and  Gilead,  from  the 
plateau   of  Bashan,    that   pale-blue,  snow-capped 
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cone  forms  the  one  feature  on  the  northern  horizon. 
The  "  dew  of  Hermon"  is  once  refen-ed  to  in  a 
passage  which  has  long  been  considered  a  geo- 
graphical puzzle — "  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  the 
dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zion" 
(Ps.  cxxxiii.  3).  Zim  (t'VV)  is  probably  used  here 
for  Sim  (fK*K'),  one  of  the  old  names  of  Hermon 
(Deut.  iv.  48).  The  snow  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  condenses  the  vapours  that  float  during 
the  summer  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
causing  light  clouds  to  hover  around  it,  and  abun- 
dant dew  to  descend  on  it,  while  the  whole  country 
elsewhere  is  parched,  and  the  whole  heaven  else- 
where cloudless. 

Hermon  has  three  summits,  situated  like  the 
angles  of  a  triangle,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  each  other.  They  do  not  differ  much  in  ele- 
vation. This  may  account  for  the  expression  in 
Ps.  xlii.  7  (6),  "  I  will  remember  thee  from  the 
land  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Hemums  (D^JIDin) — 
perhaps  also  for  the  three  appellations  in  1  Chr.  v. 
2.3.  On  one  of  the  summits  are  curious  and  in- 
teresting ruins.  .  Round  a  rock  which  forms  the 
crest  of  the  peak  are  the  foundal^ions  of  a  rude 
circular  wall,  composed  of  massive  stones ;  and 
within  the  circle  is  a  large  heap  of  hewn  stones, 
surrounding  the  remains  of  a  small  and  very  ancient 
temple.  This  is  evidently  one  of  those  "  high 
places  "  which  the  old  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  aiid 
the  Jews  frequently  in  imitation  of  them,  set  up 
"  upon  every  high  mountain  and  upon  every  hill  " 
(Deut.  xii.  2  ;  2  K.  xvii.  10, 11).  In  two  passages 
of  Scripture  this  mountain  is  called  Baal-hermon 
(tiOnn  ^W,  Judg.  iii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  v.  23)  ;  and  the 
only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  it  is  that  Baal 
was  there  worshipped.  Jerome  says  of  it,  "  dici- 
turque  in  vertice  ejus  imigri^  templum,  quod  ab 
cthnicis  cultui  habetur  e  regione  Paneadis  et  Li- 
bani" — reference  must  here  be  made  to  the  building 
whose  ruins  are  still  seen  (^Onom.  s.  v.  HerrrtfM). 
It  is  remarkable  that  Hemion  was  anciently  en- 
compassed by  a  circle  of  temples,  all  facinrj  the 
summit.  Can  it  be  that  this  mountain  was  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Baal,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
old  Syrians  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews,  and 
what  Mekkah  is  to  the  Muslems  ?  (See  Ilandb.  for 
Syr.  and  Pal.  4.5+,  457  ;  Reland,  Pal.  323  sq.) 

The  height  of  Hermon  has  never  been  measm-ed, 
though  it  has  been  often  estimated.  It  is  unques- 
tionably, the  second  mountain  in  Syria,  ranking 
next  to  the  summit  of  Lebanon  near  the  Cedars, 
and  only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  than  it.  It 
may  safely  be  estimated  at  10,000  feet.  It  rises 
up  an  obtuse  truncated  cone,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  above  the  ridges  that  radiate  from  it — thus 
having  a  more  commanding  aspect  than  any  other 
mountain  in  Syria.  The  cone  is  entirely  naked. 
A  coating  of  disintegrated  limestone  covers  the  sur- 
face, rendering  it  smooth  and  bleak.  The  snow 
never  disappears  from  its  summit.  In  spring  and 
early  summer  the  top  is  entirely  , covered.  As 
summer  advances  the  snow  gradually  melts  from 

^  The  Jewish  partitians  of  Herod  (Nicolas  Damas- 
cenus,  ap.  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  3)  sought  to  raise  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  descent  from  one  of  tho  noble  families 
which  returned  from  Babylon ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
early  Christian  writers  represented  his  origin  as  utterly 
mean  and  servile.  Africanus  has  preserved  a  tradi- 
tion (Routh,  Hell,  fiiirr.  ii.  p.  235),  on  the  authority  of 
"  the  natural  kin.smcn  of  the  S.iviour,"  which  makes 
Antipater,  the  father  of  Ilerod,  the  son  of  one  Herod, 
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the  tops  of  the  ridges,  but  remains  in  long  glitter- 
ing streaks  in  the  lavines  that  radiate  from  the 
centre,  looking  in  the  distance  like  tho  white  locks 
that  scantily  cover  the  head  of  old  age.  (See  Fine 
Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  i.) 

A  tradition,  originating  apparently  about  the 
time  of  Jerome  (Keland,  p.  326),  gave  the  name 
Hermon  to  the  range  of  Jebel  ed-Duhy  near  Tabor, 
the  better  to  explain  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12.  The  name 
still  continues  in  the  monasteries  of  Palestine,  and 
has  thus  crept  into  books  of  travel.         [J.  L.  P.] 

JIER'OD  (^npil>Si)s,  i.  e.  Herodes).  The  He- 
BODIAN  Family.  The  history  of  the  Herodian 
family  presents  one  side  of  the  last  development  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  evils  which  had  existed  in 
the  hierarchy  which  gi'ew  up  after  the  Return,  found 
an  unexpected  embodiment  in  the  tyranny  of  a  fo- 
reign usurper.  Religion  was  adopted  as  a  policy ; 
and  the  hellenizing  designs  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
were  caiTied  out,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  by  men 
who  professed  to  obsei"ve  the  Law.  Side  by  side 
with  the  spiritual  "  kingdom  of  Ood,"  proclaimed 
by  John  the  Baptist,  and  founded  by  the  Lord,  a 
kingdom  of  the  world  was  established,  which  in  its 
external  splendour  recalled  the  traditional  magnifi- 
cence of  Solomon.  The  simultaneous  realization  of 
the  two  principles,  national  and  Spiritual,  which  had 
long  variously  influenced  the  Jews,  in  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  dynasty  and  a  church,  is  a  fact  pregnant 
with  instruction.  In  the  fulness  of  time  a  descend- 
ant of  Esau  established  a  false  counterpart  of  the 
promised  glories  of  Mes^ah. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
Herods ;  but  neglecting  the  exaggerated  statements 
of  friends  and  enemies,"  it  seems  certain  that  they 
were  of  Idumaean  descent  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  3),  a 
fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
names  which  were  retained  in  the  family  (Ewald, 
Gesohichte,  iv.  477nofe).  But  though  aliens byrace, 
the  Herods  were  Jews  in  faith.  The  Idumaeans 
had  been  conquered  and  brought  over  to  Judaism 
by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  130,  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  9  §1)  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  conversion  they  remained 
constant  to  their  new  religion,  looking  upon  Jeru- 
salem as  their  mother  city  and  claiming  for  them- 
selves the  name  of  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  §7  ; 
£.  J.  i.  10,  §4,  iv.  4,  §4). 

The  general  policy  of  the  whole  Herodian  family, 
though  modified  by  the  personal  cliaracteristics  of 
the  successive  rulers,  was  the  same.  It  centred 
in  the  endeavour  to  found' a  great  and  independent 
kingdom,  in  which  the  power  of  Judaism  should 
subserve  to  the  consolidation  of  a  state.  The  pro- 
tection of  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance  a  neces- 
sity, but  the  designs  of  Herod  I.  and  Agrippa  I. 
point  to  an  independent  Eastern  empire  as  their 
end,  and  not  to  a  mere  subject  monarchy.  Such  a 
consummation  of  the  Jewish  hopes  seems  to  have 
found  some  measure  of  acceptance  at  first  [He- 
RODIANS]  ;  and  by  a  natural  reaction  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Herods  opened  the  way  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  religion 
which  was  degraded  into  the  instrument  of  unscru- 


a  slave  attached  to  the  service  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Ascalon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Idumaean  robbers, 
and  kept  by  them  as  his  father  could  not  pay  his 
ransom.  The  locality  (cf.  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  §30) 
no  less  than  the  office  was  calculated  to  fix  a  heavy 
reproach  upon  the  name  (cf.  Kouth,  ad  loc).  This 
story  is  repeated  with  great  inaccuracy  by  Epiphanius 
{Hacr.  XX.). 
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puloiis  ambition  lost  its  power  to  quicken  a  united 
•  people.  The  high-priests  wove  appointed  and  de- 
posed by  Herod  I.  and  his  successors  with  such  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  character  of  their  office 
(Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenthmm,  pp.  322,  325,  421), 
that  the  office  itself  was  deprived  of  its  sacred  dig- 
nity (comp.  Acts  xxiii.  2  if. ;  Jost,  430,  &c.).  The 
nation  was  divided,  and  amidst  the  conflict  of  sects 
a  universal  faith  arose,  which  more  than  fulfilled 
the  nobler  hopes  that  found  no  satisfaction  in  the 
treacherous  grandeur  of  a  court. 

The  family  relations  of  the  Herods  are  singularly 
complicated  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
same  names,  and  the  several  accounts  of  .Josephus 
are  not  consistent  in  every  detail.  The  following 
table,  however,  seems  to  offer  a  satisfactory  sum- 
mary of  his  statements.  The  members  of  the  He- 
rodian  family  who  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  are 
distinguished  by  capitals. 

Josephus  is  the  one  great  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Herodian  family.  The  scanty  notices 
which  occur  in  Hebrew  and  classic  writers  throw 
very  little  additional  light  upon  the  events  which 
he  narrates.  Of  modern  writers  Ewald  has  treated 
the  whole  subject  with  the  widest  and  clearest  view. 
Jost  in  his  several  works  has  added  to  the  records 
of  Josephus  gleanings  from  later  Jewish  wnters. 
Where  the  original  sources  are  so  accessible,  mono- 
gi-aphs  are  of  little  use.  The  following  are  quoted 
by  Winer : — Noldii  Hist.  Idumaea  ....  Franeq, 
1660 ;  E.  Spanhemii  Stemma  ....  fferodis  M., 
which  are  reprinted  in  Havercamp's  Josephus  (ii. 
331  ff.  ;  402  ff.). 

I.  Herod  the  Great  {'llp<!>Sr)s)  was  the  second 
son  of  Antipater,  who  was  appointed  procurator 
of  Judaea  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  47,  and  Cypres, 
an  Arabian  of  noble  descent  (Jos.  Ant,  xiv.  7, 
§3).  At  the  time  of  his  father's  elevation,  though 
only  fifteen  years  old,  he  received  the  govern- 
ment of  Galilee  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §2),  and  shortly 
aftenvards  that  of  Coele-Syria.  When  Antony 
came  to  Syria,  B.C.  41,  he  appointed  Herod  and 
his  elder  brother  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Judaea  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  13,  §1).  Herod  was  forced  to  abandon 
Judaea  nest  year  by  an  invasion  of  the  Parthians, 
who  supported  the  claims  of  Antigonus,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Asmonaean  dynasty,  and  fled  to 
Rome  (B.C.  40).  At  Rome  he  was  well  received 
by  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  senate  king  of  Judaea  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Hasmonaean  hne  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  §4  ;  App.  Bell, 
C.  39).  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  the  help 
of  the  Romans,  he  took  Jerusalem  (B.C.  37),  and 
completely  established  his  authority  throughout  his 
dominions.  An  expedition  which  he  was  forced  to 
make  against  Arabia  saved  him  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  war,  though  he  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Antony.  After  the  battle  of  Actiam 
he  visited  Octavian  at  Rhodes,  and  his  noble  bearing 
won  for  him  the  favour  of  the  conqueror,  who  con- 
firmed him  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom,  B.C. 
31,  and  in  the  next  year  increased  it  by  the  addition 
of  several  important  cities  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  10,  §1  ff.), 
and  afterwards  gave  him  the  province  of  Tracho- 
nitis  and  the  distn'ct  of  Paneas  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  c). 
The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Herod  was  undis- 
turbed by  external  troubles,  bnt  his  domestic  life 
was  embittered  by  an  almost  uninten-upted  series 
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^  The  language  of  St.  Matthew  offers  an  instructive 
contrast  to  that  of  Justin  M.  {Dial.  c.  Tryph.  78)  : 
o  'HpwSyjs  .  .  .  .  n  avT  as  aw  \bis  ToiJs  iratfiaj  Toils 


of  injuries  aud  crael  acts  of  vengeance.  Hyrcanus, 
the  grandfather  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  was  put  to 
death  shortly  before  his  visit  to  Augustus.  Ma- 
riamne herself,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  de- 
voted, was  next  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy.  One 
execution  followed  another,  till  at  last  in  B.C.  6, 
he  was  persuaded  to  put  to  death  the  two  sons  of 
Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  in  whom 
the  chief  hope  of  the  people  lay.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  condemned  to  death  Antipater,  his  eldest 
son,  who  had  been  their  most  active  accuser,  and 
the  order  for  his  execution  was  among  the  last  acts 
of  Herod's  hfe,  for  he  died  himself  five  days  after 
the  death  of  his  son,  B.C.  4,  in  the  same  year  which 
marlcs  the  true  date  of  the  Nativity.  [Jesus 
Chkist]. 

These  terrible  acts  of  bloodshed  which  Herod  per- 
petrated in  his  own  family  were  accompanied  by 
others  among  his  subjects  equally  temble,  from  the 
numbers  who  fell  victims  to  them.  The  infirmities 
of  his  later  years  exasperated  him  to  yet  greater 
cruelty  ;  and,  according  to  the  well-known  story, 
he  ordered  the  nobles  whom  he  had  called  to  him 
in  his  last  moments  to  be  executed  immediately 
after  his  decease,  that  so  at  least  his  death  might 
be  attended  by  universal  mourning  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  7,5).  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  fatal  illness 
that  he  must  have  caused  the  slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16-18),  and  from 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  murder  of  a 
few  young  children  in  an  unimportant  village'when 
contrasted  with  the  deeds  which  hg  carried  out  or 
designed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Josephus  has 
passed  it  over  in  silence.  The  number  of  childj-en 
in  Bethlehem  and  "all  the  borders  thereof"  (ev 
Traffiy  ToTs  dplots)  may  be  estimated  at  about  ten 
or  twelve ; ''  and  the  language  of  the  Evangelist 
leaves  in  complete  uncertainty  the  method  in  which 
the  deed  was  effected  (aTrotrTeiAas  aveTKev).  The 
scene  of  open  and  undisguised  violence  which  has 
been  consecrated  by  Christian  ai-t  is  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
historic  reality.  At  a  later  time  the  murder  of  the 
children  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  death 
of  Antipater.  Thus,  according  to  the  anecdote  pre- 
served by  Macrobius  (c.  a.d.  410),  Augustus,  cum 
aiidisset  inter  pueros  quos  in  Syria  dderodes,  Sex 
Judaeorum,  intra  bimatura  (Matt.  ii.  16  ;  lb.  Vulg. 
a  bimatu  et  infra)  jussit  interfici,  filium  qmque 
ejus  occisum,  ait :  Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse 
quam  filium  (Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  4).  But  Josephus 
has  preserved  two  very  remai'kable  references  to  a 
massacre  which  Herod  caused  to  be  made  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  may  throw  an  additional 
light  upon  the  history.  In  this  it  is  said  that  Herod 
did  not  spare  "  those  who  seemed  most  dear  to 
him"  (Ant.  xvi.  11,  §7),  but  "  slew  all  those  of  his 
own  family  who  siSed  with  the  Pharisees  [6  ^api- 
(Toios) "  in  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  emperor,  while  they  looked  forwai'd 
to  a  change  in  the  royal  line  (Jos.  Ant,  xvii.  2,  §6  ; 
cf  Lardner,  Credibility,  &c.,  i.  pp.  278  ff.,'332  f., 
349  f.).  How  far  tills  event  may  have  been 
directly  connected  with  the  murder  at  Bethlehem 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
details,  but  its  occasion  and  character  throw  a  great 
light  upon  St.  Matthew's  nan'ative. 

In  dealing  with  the  religious  feelings  or  preju- 


ec  BfjOKeep,  €Ke'Aeucrev  avaipidrjvai,  Cf.  Orig.  c,  Cels, 
i.  p,  47,  ed.  Spenc,  o  Se  'HptilSTj?  avuK^  Trai/ra  TcL  ^v 
BijSAee/Lt  Kal  TOis  optois  avTi\s  TraiSla  ,  ,  , 
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dices  of  the  Jews,  Herod  shewed  as  gi'iaix.  contempt 
for  public  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of  his  per- 
soniji  vengeance.  He  signaUsed  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  by  oiferings  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Jost, 
Gcsch.  d.  Jmh-nthumSy  p.  318),  and  surrounded 
his  person  by  foieign  mercenai'ies,  some  of  whom 
had  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  Cleopatra  (Jos. 
-idni.  XY.  7,  §;! ;  xvii.l,§1. ;  8,  §3).  His  coins  and 
those  of  his  successors  bore  only  Greek  legends; 
and  he  introduced  heathen  games  witliin  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §1).  He  displayed 
ostentatiously  his  favour  towards  foreigners  (Jos. 
Ant.  xvi.  5,  §3),  and  oppressed  the  old  Jewish  aris- 
toci-acy  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  1 ,  §  1).  The  later  Jewish  ti-a- 
ditions  describe  him  as  successively  the  servant  of  the 
Hasmonaeans  and  the  Romans,  and  relate  that  one 
Rabbin  only  siu-vived  the  pei-secution  which  he 
directed  against  them,  purchasing  his  life  by  the 
loss  of  sight  (Jost,  319  &c.). 

While  Herod  alienated  in  this  manner  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Jews  by  his  cruelty  and  disregard  for 
the  Law,  he  adorned  Jerusalem  with  many  splendid 
monuments  of  his  taste  and  magnificence.  The 
Temple,  which  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  cai'e,  so 
that  it  might  seem  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  old 
one  rather  than  a  new  building  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  §11), 
was  the  greatest  of  these  works.  The  restoration 
was  beguu  B.C.  20,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  com- 
pleted in  a  year  and  a  half  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §6). 
The  suiTOunding  buildings  occupied  eight  yeai-s 
more  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  11,  §5).  But  fresh  additions 
were  constantly  made  in  succeeding  yeai-s,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry,  it  was  said  that  the 
Temple  was  "  built  [^KoBofi-fidT])  in  forty  ajid  six 
yeai-s"  (John  ii.  20),  a  phrase  which  expresses  the 
whole  peiiod  from  the  commencement  of  Herod's 
woi'k  to  the  completion  of  the  latest  addition  then 
made,  for  the  final  completion  of  the  whole  build- 
ing is  placed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §7,  ^Stj  5e 
t6t€  Kal  rh  hphy  ^TereKearo)  in  tlie  time  of 
Herod  Agrippa  XL  (c.  a.d.  50). 

Tet  even  this  splendid  work  was  not  likely  to 
mislead  the  Jews  as  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  king. 
While  he  rebuilt  the  Temple  at  Jeiiisalem,  he  re- 
built also  the  Temple  at  Samaria  (Jos.  Ant.  xv. 
8,  §5),  and  made  provision  in  his  new  city  Caesaiea 
for  the  celebration  of  heathen  woi"ship  (Jos.  Ant. 
XV.  9,  §5)  ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  (Jost,  Gesch. 
d.  Judenth.  323)  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  authentic  collection  of  genealogies  which  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  priestly  families. 
Herod,  as  appeal^  from  his  public  designs,  affected 
the  dignity  of  a  second  Solomon,  but  he  joined  the 
license  of  that  monarch  to  his  magnificence;  and 
it  was  said  that  the  monument  which  he  raised  over 
the  royal  tombs  was  due'  to  the  fear  which  seized 
him  aJEter  a  sacrilegious  attempt  to  rob  tliem  of 
secret  treasures  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §1). 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  see  in  the  chai-acter  of 
Herod  any  of  the  true  elements  of  greatness.  Some 
have  even,supposed  that  the  title — the  great — is  a 
mistranslation  for  tlie  elder  (X2"l,  Jost, p.  319  nx)te; 
6  fi4yas,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  473,  &c.);  and  yet 
on  the  other  hand  he  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
good  qualities  of  our  own  Henry  Ylll.  with  his 
vices.  He  maintained  peace  at  home  during  a  long 
reign  by  the  vigour  and  timely  generosity  of  his 
administration.  Abroad  he  conciliated  the  goodwill  | 
of  the  Romans  under  circumstances  of  unusual  dif- 
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traiy  tyranny  was  calculated  to  inspire  Orientals 
with  awe.  Bold  and  yet  prudent,  oppressive  and 
yet  profuse,  he  had  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  make  a  popular  hero;  and  the  title  which 
may  have  been  fiist  given  in  admiration  of  success- 
ful despotism  now  serves  to  bring  out  in  cleai'er 
contrast  the  terrible  price  at  which  the  success  was 
purchased. 


Copper  Coin  of  Herod  the  Great. 

Obv.   HPWAOY.    Bunch  of  grapes.     Rev.    eQNAPXO. 
AlacedoDJan  helmet :  in  the  Held  cadticeus. 


II.  Herod  Antipas  {'AvrltraTposy  'Ai/Tiiras) 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a 
Samaritan  (Jos.  Ajit.  svii.  1,  §3).  His  father  had 
originally  destined  him  as  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom (cf.  Matt.  ii.  22  ;  Arciielai  s),  but  by  the 
last  change  of  his  will  appointed  liim  "  tetrarch  ot 
Galilee  and  Peraea"  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1,  'Hp.  6 
rerpdpx'ns.  Matt.  xiv.  1  ;  Luke  iii.  19,  ix.  7  ;  Acts 
xiii.  1.  Cf.  Luke  iii.  1,  reTpapxovvros  r^s  TaXi- 
Kalas  'H/j.),  which  brought  him  a  yeai'ly  revenue  of 
200  talents  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §4;  cf.  Luke  vlii. 
3,  Xou^  iir IT p6ir ov  'Up.).  He  fii-st  mamed 
a  daughter  of  Aretas,  "  king  of  Arabia  Petraea,'* 
but  after  some  time  (Jos.  Ayit.  x\-iii.  5,  §1)  he 
made  overtures  of  marriage  to  Herodias,  the  wite 
of  his  half-brother  Herod-Philip,  which  she  received 
favourably.  Aretas,  indignant  at  the  insult  oftered 
to  his  daughter,  fomid  a  pretext  for  invading  the 
territory  of  Herod,  and  defeated  him  with  gi-eat 
loss  (Jos.  I.  c).  This  defeat,  according  to  the 
famous  passage  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  5,  §2),  was 
attributed  by  many  to  the  murder  of  John  the 
Baptist,  which,  had  been  committed  by  Antipas 
shortly  before,  under  the  influence  of  Herodias 
(Matt.  xiv.  4  ff".  ;  Mai'k  vi.  17  ff. ;  Luke  iii.  19). 
At  a  later  time  the  ambition  of  Herodias  proved 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  ruin.  She  urged  him 
to  go  to  Rome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (cf.  Mai'k 
vi.  14,  6  ^a<T i\eh s  'Up.  by  courtesy),  which 
had  been  gi-anted  to  his  nephew  Agrippa ;  but  he 
was  opposed  at  the  court  of  Caligula  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Agrippa  [Herod  Agrippa],  and  con- 
demned to  pei*petual  banishment  at  Lugdunum, 
A.D.  39  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  7,  §2),  whence  he  ap- 
peal's to  have  retired  afterwards  to  Spain  (B.  J. 
ii.  9,  §6  ;  but  see  note  on  p.  796).  Herodias 
voluntiirily  shaied  his  punishment,  and  he  died  in 
exile.     [Herodias.] 

Pilate  took,  occasion  fi-om  our  Lord^s  residence  in 
Galilee  to  send  Him  for  examination  (Luke  xxiii. 
6  ff.)  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  celebrate  the  Passover  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §3), 
and  tlius  heal  the  feud  which  had  existed  between 
the  teti-ai'ch  and  himself  (Luke  xxiii.  12  ;  cf.  Luke 
xiii.  1,  TTepi  twi'  TaXiKaiwyj  Siv  rh  aXfxa  TliKaros 
efii^^v  fisTo.  riay  6v<nQ}v  avrwv).  The shaie  which 
Antipas  thus  took  in  the  Passion  is  specially  noticed 
in  the  Acts  (iv.  27)  in  connexion  with  Ps.  ii.  1,  2. 
His  character,  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospels,  answers 
to  the  general  tenor  of  hisilife.  He  was  unscru- 
pulous (Luke  iii.  19,  irepl  TrdvTuv  wu  eTroinaev 


ficulty.    His  ostentatious  display  and  even  his  arbi-    TTov7\pwv)j  tyrannical   (Luke 


xui.  31),  and  weak 
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(Matt.  xiv.  9).  Yet  his  cruelty  was  marked  by 
cunning  (Luke  xiii.  32,  tt?  6.\(loir€Ki  TuMrrf),  and 
followed  by  remorse  (Mark  vi.  14).,  In  contrast 
with,  Pilate  he  presents  the  type  of  an  Eastern 
despot,  capricious,  sensual,  and  superstitious.  This 
last  element  of  superstition  is  both  natural  and 
clearly  marked.  For  a  time  '*  he  heard  John 
gladly"  (Mark  vi.  20),  and  was  anxious  to  see 
Jesus  (Luke  ix.  9,  xxiii.  8)  in  the  expectation,  as  it 
is  said,  of  witnessing  some  miracle  wrought  by 
Him  (Luke  xiii.  ol,  xxiii.  8). 

The  city  of  Tiberias,  which  Antipas  founded 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  monument  of  his  long  reign  ;  but, 
hke  the  rest  of  the  Herodian  family,  he  shewed 
his  passion  for  building  cities  in  several  places,  re- 
storing Sepphoris,  near  Tabor,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  wars  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  (Jos.  Ant,  xvii.  12,  §9;  xviii.  2,  §1)  and 
Betharamphtha  (Beth-haram)  in  Peraea,  Which  he 
named  Julias,  "from  the  wife  of  the  emperor" 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  1  ;  Hieron.  Euseb.  Chron. 
A.D.  29.  Livias). 

III.  Archelaits  (^Apx^^o-os)  was,  like  Herod 
Antipas,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  JVIalthace, 
He  was  brought  up  with  his  brother  at  Rome 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3),  and  in  consequence  of  the 
accusations  of  his  eldest  brother  Antipater,  the  son 
of  Doris,  he  was  excluded  by  his  father's  will  from 
any  share  in  his  dominions.  Afterwards,  however, 
by  a  second  change,  the  "  kingdom "  was  left  to 
him,  which  had  been  designed  for  his  brother  An- 
tipas (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1),  and  it  was  this 
unexpected  an-angement  which  led  to  the  retreat  of 
Joseph  to  Galilee  (Matt.  ii.  22).  Archelaus  did 
not  enter  on  his  power  without  strong  opposition 
and  bloodshed  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9) ;  but  Au- 
gustus confirmed  the  will  of  Herod  in  its  essential 
provisions,  and  gave  Archelaus  the  government  of 
"Idumaea,  Judaea,  and  Samaria,  with  the  cities  of 
Caesarea,  Sebaste,  Joppa,  and  Jerusalem"  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  13,  5),  which  produced  a  revenue  of 
400  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  §3)  or  600  talents  (Ant. 
xvii.  13,  5).  For  the  time  he  received  the  title  of 
Kthnarch,  with  the  promise  of  that  of  king,  if  he 
proved  worthy  of  it  (Joseph,  l.  c).  His  conduct 
justified  the  fears  which  his  character  inspired. 
After  violating  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  marriage  with 
Glaphyra,  his  brother's  widow  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 
13,  §1),  he  roused  his  subjects  by  his  tyranny  and 
cruelty  to  appeal  to  Rome  fpr  redress.  Augustus 
at  once  summoned  him  .to  his  presence,  and  after 
his  cause  was  heard  he  was  banished  to  Vienne  in 
Gaul  (a.T).  7),  where  probably  he  died  (Joseph. 
I.  c. ;  cf  Strab.  xvi.  p.. 765;  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  27); 
though  in  the  time  of  Jerome  his  tomb  was  shown 
near  Bethlehem  (Onomasticon). 

IV.  Herod  Philip  I.  (*^Ai7r7ros,Mark  vi.  17) 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  Mariamne  the 
daughter  of  a  high-priest  Simon  (Joseph.  A7it. 
xviii.  G.  4),  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  teti'arch  Philip.     [Herod  Philip  II.] 

,  He  married  Herodias,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  I.,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter  Salome.  Herodias,  how- 
ever, left  him,  and  made  au  infamous  marriage  with 
his  half-brother  Herod  Antipas  (j\latt.  xiv.  3; 
Mark  vi.   17;    Luke  iii.  111).     He  is  called  only 


"  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1 ,  ,T«sephus  calls  Philip  'Apx^^^aov 
(iSe\</(bs  yvi^a-Los  ;  but  elsewhere  he  states  their  distinct 
descent. 
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Herod  by  Josephus,  but  the  repetition  of  the  name 
Philip  is  fully  justified  by  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  names  in  the  Herodian  family  [e.  g.  Antipater). 
The  two  Philips  were  confounded  by  Jerome  {ad 
Matt.  I.  c.) ;  and  the  confusion  was  the  more  easy, 
because  the  son  of  Mariambe  was  excluded  from-^l 
share  in  his  father's  possessions  (r^y  Sia^^/cTjs 
i^-fl\et^€y)  in  consequence  of  his  mother's  treachery 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  30,  §7),  and  lived  afterwards  in  a 
private  station. 

V.  Herod  Philip  II.  {^iMinros)  was  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra  {'lepoa'oXvixiTts). 
Like  his  half-brothers  '^  Antipas  and  Archelaus, 
he  was  brought  up  at  home  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1, 
3),  and  on  tlie  death  of  his  father  advocated  the 
claims  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
ii.  6,  §1).  He  received  as  his  own  government 
"  Batanaea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis  (Gaulonitis), 
and  some  parts  about  Jamnia"  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §3),  with  the  title  of  tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  1, 
^iTdirirov  ....  rerpapxovvros  TTJs'lrovpalas  ical 
Tpaxuviridos  x<j3pas).  His  rule  was  distinguished 
"by  justice  and  moderation  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  §2, 
4),  and  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  without  sharing  in  the 
intrigues  which  disgraced  his  family  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  5,  6).  He  built  a  new  city  on  the  site  of 
Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  he 
called  Caesarea  (Kaitrapeio  t]  ^iXiirirou,  Matt.  xvi. 
13 ;  Mark  viii.  27),  and  raised  Bethsaida  (in  lower 
Gaulonitis)  to  the  rank  of  a  city  under  the  title  of 
Julias  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii,  9,  §1  ;  xviii.  2,  §1),  and 
died  there  A. D.  34  (xviii.  5,  §6).  He  married  Salome, 
the  daugliter  of  Philip  ( 1 .)  and  Herodias  {Ant.  x^nii. 
6,  §4),  but  as  he  left  no  children  at  his  death  his 
dominions  were  added  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syi-ia 
(xviii.  5,  §6). 

VI.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  ('Upd>B7]s,  Acts;  'Ayplw- 
TTos,  Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Aristobulns  and  Bere- 
nice, and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was 
brought  up  at  Rome  with  Claudius  and  Drusus,  and 
after  a  life  of  various  vicissitudes  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  7),  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius  for 
an  unguarded  speech,  whei-e  he  remained  till  the 
accession  of  Caius  (Caligula)  A.D,  37.  The  new 
Emperor  gave  him  the  governments  fonnerly  held 
by  the  tetrarchs  Philip  and  Lysanias,  and  bestowed 
ou  him  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  other  maiks  of 
favour  (Acts  xii.  1,  'Up.  6  jSotTtAei^s).  The  jealousy 
of  Herod  Antipas  and  his  wife  Herodias  was  ex- 
cited by  these  distinctions,  and  they  sailed  to  Rome 
in  the  hope  of  supplanting  Agx'ippa  in  the  Em- 
peror's favour.  Agrippa  was  aware  of  their  design, 
and  anticipated  it  by  a  counter-charge  against 
Antipas  of  treasonous  correspondence  with  the 
Parthiaus.  Antipas  failed  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tion, and  was  banished  to  Gaul  (A.D.  39),  and  his 
dominions  were  added' to  those  already  hold  by 
Agrippa  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7,  §2).  Afterwai-ds 
Agrippa  rendered  important  services  to  Claudius 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  11,  §2,  3),  and  received  from  him 
in  return  (A.D.  41)  tlie  government  of  Judaea  and 
Hamai'ia ;  so  that  his  entire  dominions  equalled  in 
extent  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great.  Unlike 
his  predecessors,  Agrippa  was  a  strict  obsei*ver  of 
the  Law  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  7,  §3),  and  he  sought 
with  success  the  favour  of  the  Jews.^     It  is  pro- 

^  Jost  {Gesck.  d.  JudentJiums,  420)  quotes  a  legend 
that  Agrippa  burst  into  tears  on  reading  in  a  public 
service  Dent.  xvii.  15  ;  whereupon  the  people  cried  out, 
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bable  that  it  was  with  this  view*  he  put  to  death 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  further  imprisoned 
Peter  (Acts  xii.  1  ff.).  But  his  sudden  death,  which 
followed  immediately  aftenvards,  interrupted  his 
ambitious  projects* 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
of  Judaea  (a.D.  44)  Agrippa  attended  some  games 
at  Caesarea,  held  in  honour  of  the  Emperor.  When 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §2, 
devrep^  r&v  deoiptcat/  7]^lp(^\  Acts  xii.  21,  raKTrj 
7]fi4p(^')  in  "  a  robe  of  silver  stuff  (^|  apyvpov 
Tr€Troi.T}fiSv7}v  iracav,  Joseph. ;  iadriTa  ^a(n\iK7]v, 
Acts  xii.  21)  which  shone  in  the  morning  light, 
his  flatterers  saluted  him  as  a  god ;  and  suddenly 
he  was  seized  with  terrible  pains,  and  being  car- 
ried from  the  theatre  to  the  palace  died  aftei 
five  days  agony  {i<f>'  r]ix4pas  irevre  r^  ttjs  yacr- 
Tphs  aKyj](j.a.ri  ^lepyadQ^Xs  Thv  ^iov  KarecTpe- 
^€v,  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8  ;  y€v6fj.euos  <tkco\t]k6- 
^pcoTos  e|ei|/u|ej',  Acts  xii.  23  ;  cf.  2  Mace.  ix. 
5-9). 

By  a  singular  and  instructive  confusion  Euse- 
bius  {ff.  E.  ii.  10 ;  cf.  Heinichen,  Exc.  2,  ad  loc.) 
converts  the  owl,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  ap- 
peared to  Herod  as  a  messenger  of  evil  {6.yyeKos 
KaKwy)  into  "  the  angel"  of  the  Acts,  who  was  the 
unseen  minister  of  the  Divine  Will  (Acts  xii,  23, 
i-Kdra^^y  avrhv  &yye\os  Kvpiov ;  cf.  2  K.  xix. 
35,  LXX.). 

Various  conjectm-es  have  been  made  as  to  the 
occasion  of  the  festival  at  which  the  event  took 
place.  Josephus  (J.  c.)  says  that  it  was  "  in  behalf 
of  the  Emperor's  safety,"  and  it  has  been  supposed 
tliat  it  might  be  in  connexion  with  his  return  from 
Britain;  but  this  is  at  least  veiy  uncertain  (cf. 
Wieseler,  Chron.  d.  Apost.  Zeit.  131  ff.)o  Jose- 
phus mentions  also  the  concoui"se  * '  of  the  chief  men 
throughout  the  province  "  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  though  he  does  not  notice  the  em- 
bassy of  the  Tyrians  and  Agrippa's  speech,  yet  his 
narrative  is  perfectly  consistent  with  both  facts. 

VII.  Hekod  Agrippa  II.  ('AypiTTTras,  N.  T. 
Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and  Cypres, 
a  grand-niece  of  Herod  the  Great.  At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  his  father  A.D.  44  he  was  at  Rome, 
and  his  youth  (he  was  17  years  old)'  prevented 
Claudius  from  caiTying  out  his  first  Intention  of 
appointing  him  his  fathei''s  successor  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xix.  9,  §1-2).  Not  long  aftenvards,  however,  the 
Emperor  gave  him  (c.  A.D.  50)  the  kingdom  of 
Chalcis,  which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle  (who  died 
A.D,  48  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  4,  §2  ;  B.  J.  ii.  12, 
1);  and  then  transferred  him  (a.d.  52)  to  the 
tetrarchies  foraierly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §1 ;  B.  J.  ii.  12,  §8),  with  the 
title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13,  'Aypl-mras  6  ^affiXeis, 
xxvi,  2,  7,  &c.). 

Nero  aftenvards  increased  the  dominions  of 
Agrippa  by  the  addition  of  several  cities  {Ant. 
XX.  6,  §4)  ;  and  Jie  displayed  the  lavish  magni- 
ficence which  marked  his  family  by  costly  buildings 

"  Be  not  distressed,  Agrippa,  thou  art  our  brother," 
in  virtue,  that  is,  of  his  half-descent  from  the  Has- 
monaeans. 

"  Jost  (p.  421,  &c.),  who  objects  that  these  acts 
are  inconsistent  with  the  known  humanity  of  Agrippa, 
entirely  neg:lects  the  reason  suggested  by  St.  Luke 
(Acts  xii,  3). 

*  Origen  {Comm.  in  Matt.  tom.  xvii.  §26)  regarda 
this  combination  of  the  Herodians  and  Pharisees  as  a 
combination  of  antagonistic  parties,  the  one  favour- 
able to  the  Roman  government  (eliths  yap  ort  iv  toj 
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at  Jerusalem  and  Berytus,  in  both  cases  doing 
violence  to  the  feelings -of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xx.  7, 
§11;  8,  §4).  The  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
his  sister  Berenice  (Acts  xxv.  13)  was  the  cause 
of  grave  suspieion  (.loseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §3),  which 
was  noticed  by  Juvenal  {Sat.  vi.  155  If.).  In  the 
last  Roman  war  Agrippa  took  pai-t  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  retired  with 
Berenice  to  'Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan  (a.d.  100),  being  tlie  last  prince  of  the 
house  of  Herod  (I'hol.  Cod.  :'>'■'>). 


Copper  Coin  of  Hciod  Agrippa  II.  with  Titus. 
Obv.  AYTOKPTITOC  KAlCAPGeBA.     Head  laureate  to  the 
right.    Ruv.   ETO    KS   BA   APPinHA  (year  26.)     Victory 
advancing  to  the  riglit :  Id  the  field  a  star. 

The  appearance  of  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa  (a.d. 
60)  offers  several  characteristic  traits.  Agrippa 
seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  Festus  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  7,  §11)  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  the  l-io- 
man  governor  should  avail  himself  of  his  judgment 
on  a  question  of  what  seeiued  to  be  Jewish  law 
(Acts  XXV.  18  ff.,  26  ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §7). 
The  "pomp"  (ttoWt]  (pavraala)  with  which  the 
king  came  into  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv. 
23)  was  accordant  with  his  general  bearing  ;  and. 
the  cold  irony  with  which  he  met  the  impassioned 
words  of  the  Apostle  (Acts  xxvi.  27,  28)  suits  the 
temper  of  one  who  was  contented  to  take  part  in 
the  destruction  of  his  nation. 

VIII.  Berenice.     [Berenice.] 

IX.  Drusilla.     [Drusilla.]   [B.  F.  W.] 

HERO'DIANS  {'Hpwdiavoi).  In  the  account 
which  is  given  by  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St. 
Mark  (xii.  13  ff.)  of  the  last  efforts  made  by  different 
■sections  of  the  Jews  to  obtain  from  our  Lord  Him- 
self the  materials  lor  His  accusation,  a  party  under 
the  name  of  Herodians  is  represented  as  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Pharisees*  (Matt.  xxii.  16  ;  Mark 
xii.  13).  St.  Mark  mentions  the  combination  of 
the  two  parties  for  a  similar  object  at  an  earlier 
period  (Mark  iii.  6),  and  in  another  place  (viii.  15  ; 
cf.  Luke  xii.  1)  he  presei-ves  a  saying  of  our  Lord, 
in  which  "  the  leaven  of  Herod"  is  placed  in  close 
connexion  with  *'  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees)."  In 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Herodians  are  not  brought  fonvard  at  all  by  name. 

These  very  scanty  notices  of  the  Evangelists  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Herodians  are  not  compensated 
by  other  testimonies  ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix 


A,a(3  Tore  oi  tJ.€v  SiSao-Kovres  rekelv  tw  (jtopov  Kai'trapt 
eKoAovcTo  'HpcoStavol  vno  tS}v  fir}  BeKovTiav  toOto  -yt- 
vea-Oat .  . .),  and,  the  other  opposed  to  it ;  but  this 
view,  which  is  only  conjectural  (eiKoy).  does  not  oifer 
a  complete  solution  of  the  various  relations  of  the 
Herodians  to  the  other  parties  of  the  times.  Jerome, 
following  Origen,  limits  the  meaning  of  the  term  yet 
more  :  "  Oum  Jlerodianis,  id  est,  militilius  Herodis, 
seu  quos  illudentes  Pliarisaei,  quia  Romanis  trihuta 
solvehant,  Herodianos  vocabmit  ct  noh  divino  cidtui 
deditos"  (Hieron.  Comm.  in  Matt.  xxii.  15). 
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tlieir  characteristics  by  a  reference  to  the  condition 
of  Jewish  feeling  in  the  Apostolic  age.  There 
were  probably  ^Tiany  who  saw  in  the  power  of  the 
Herodian  family  the  pledge  of  the  preservation  of 
their  national  existence  in  the  face  of  Roman  am- 
bition. In  proportion  as  they  regarded  the  inde- 
pendent nationality  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  first 
condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  future  destiny, 
they  would  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  dominion 
of  men  who  were  themselves  of  foreign  descent 
[Herod],  and  not  rigid  in  the  obsei-vance  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  Two  distinct  classes  might  thus 
unite  in  supporting  what  was  a  domestic  tyranny 
as  contrasted  with  absolute  dependence  on  Kome, 
those  who  saw  in  the  Herods  a  protection  against 
direct  heathen  rule,  which  was  the  one  object  of 
their  fear  (cf.  Juchas,  f.  19,  ap.  Lightfoot,  Harm. 
Ev.  p.  470,  Ed.  Leusd.  Herodes  etiam  senem 
Hillel  magno  in  honore  habuit ;  namque  hi  homines 
regem  ilium  esse  non  aegi'e  ferebant),  and  those 
who  were  incUned  to  look  with  satisfaction  upon 
such  a  compromise  between  the  ancient  faith  and 
heathen  civihsation,  as  Herod  the  Great  and  his 
successors  had  endeavoured  to  realise,  as  the  true 

.  and  highest  consummation  of  Jewish  hopes.''  On 
the  one  side  the  Herodians — partisans  of  Herod  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term — were  thus  brought  into 
union  with  the  Pharisees,  on  the  other,  with  the 
Sadducees.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  endeavoured  to  form  any  very  systematic 
harmony  of  the  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  two 
sects,  but  rather  the  conflicting  doctrines  themselves 
were  thrown  into  the  bacliground  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  paramount  political  necessity.  Such 
coalitions  have  been  frequent  in    every   age ;    and 

-the  rarity  of  the  allusions  to  the  Herodians,  as  a 
marked  body,  seems  to  show  that  tliis,  like  similar 
coalitions,  had  no  endunng  influence  as  the  founda- 
tion of  party.  The  feehngs  which  led  to  the  coali- 
tion remained,  but  they  were  incapable  of  animating 
the  common  action  of  a  united  body  for  any  length 
of  time.  [B.  F.  W.] 

HERO'DIAS  ('HpwSias,  a  female  patronymic 
from  'HptiS^jy ;  on  patronymics  and  gentilic  names  in 
my,  see  Matthiae,  Gk.  Gr.  §101  and  103),  the  name 
of  a  woman  of  notoriety  in  the  N.  T.,  daughter  of 
Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  Herod 
the  Great,  and  consequently  sister  of  Agrippa  I. 

She  first  married  Herod,  surnamed  Philip,  an- 
other of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  the  first  Herod 
(Joseph,  ^.nt.xviii.  5,  §4;comp.  B.  J.  i.  29,  §4), 
and  therefore  her  full  uncle  ;  then  she  eloped  from 
him,  during  his  lifetime  {Ant.  ibid,),  to  many 
Herod  Antipas,  her  step-uncle,  who  had  been  long 
maiTied  to,  and  was  still  living  with,  the  daughter 
of  Aeneas  or  Aretas — his  assumed  name — king  of 
Arabia  (ibid.  xvii.  9,  §4).  Thus  she  left  her  hus- 
band, who  was  still  alive,  to  connect  herself  with  a 
man,  whose  wife  was  still  alive.  Her  paramour  was 
indeed  less  of  a  blood  relation  tlian  her  original  hus- 

^  In  this  way  the  Herodians  were  said  to  regard 
Ilerod  (Antipas)  as  "  the  Messiah  :"  'Hptofiiavol  Kar 
CKeivovs  Tovs  xp'ii'ouj  ^aau  ot  rhv  'Hp(ji8yfv  XpitTTOv  elcai 
Ae'-yovTey  is  to-TopeiTat  (Vict.  Ant.  ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in 
Marc.  p.  400).  Philastvius  {Maer.  xxviii.)  applies  the 
same  belief  to  Herod  Agrippa;  Epiphanius  {Ilaer.xix.) 
to  Herod  the  Great.  Jeromein  one  place  (at^jlfai^xxii. 
15)  calls  the  idea  "  a  ridiculous  notion  of  some  Latin 
■writers,  whteh  rests  on  no  authority  {quod  nusquam  h- 
gimus) ;"  and  again  {Dial.  e.  Lucifer,  xxiii.)  mentionR 
It  in  a  general  summary  of  heretical  notions  without 
hesitation.  The  belief  was,  in  fact,one  of  general  senti- 
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band ;  but  being  likewise  the  half-brother  of  that 
husband,  he  was  already  connected  with  her  by 
affinity — so  close,  that  there  was  only  one  case  con- 
templated in  the  law  of  Moses,  where  it  could  be  set 
aside,  namely,'  when  the  married  brother  had  died 
childless  (Lev.  xviii.  16,  and  xx.  21,  and  for  the  ex- 
ception Deut.  XXV.  5  and  seq.).  Now  Herodias  had 
already  had  one  child — Salome — by  Philip  (^Ant. 
xviii.  5,  §4),  and,  as  he  was  still  alive,  might  have 
had  more.  Well  therefore  may  she  be  charged  by 
Josephus  with  the  intention  of  confounding  her  coun- 
try's institutions  (ibid,  xviii.  5,  §4)  ;  and  well  may 
St.  John  the  Baptist  have  remonstrated  against  the 
enoiTTiity  of  such  a  connexion  with  the  tetrarch, 
whose  conscience  would  certainly  s^em  to  have  been 
a  less  hardened  one  (Matt,  xiv,  9  savs  he  "was 
sony ;"  Mark  vi.  20  that  he  "feared"  St.  John; 
and  "  heard  him  gladly"). 

The  consequences  both  of  the  crime,  and  of 
the  reproof  which  it  incuiTcd,  are  well  known, 
Aretas  made  war  upon  Herod  for  the  injury  done 
to  his  daughter,  and  routed  him  with  the  loss  of 
his  whole  army  (^Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1).  The  head  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the  request 
of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  8-11 ;  Mark  vi.  24-28). 
According  to  Josephus  the  execution  took  place  in 
a  fortress  called  Machaerus,  on  the  frontier  between 
the  dominions  of  Aretas  and  Herod,  according  to 
Pliny  (v,  15),  looking  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  from 
the  south  (comp.  Robinson,  i.  blQnote).  And  it 
was  to  the  iniquity  of  this  act,  rather  than  to  the 
immorality  of  that  illicit  connexion,  that,  the  his- 
torian says,  some  of  the  Jews  attributed  the  defeat 
of  Herod.  In  the  closing  scene  of  her  career  indeed 
Herodias  exhibited  considerable  magnanimity;  as 
she  preferi'ed  going  with  Antipas  to  Lugdunum," 
and  there  sharing  his  exile  and  reverses,  till  death 
ended  them,  to  the  remaining  with  her  brother 
Agrippa  I.,  and  partaking  of  his  elevation  {Ant. 
xviii.  7,  §2). 

There  are  few  episodes  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
N.  T.  more  suggestive  to  the  commentator  than 
this  one  scene  in  the  life  of  Herodias. 

1.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
undesigned  coincidences  between  the  N.  T.  and 
Josephus  ;  that  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the 
two  accounts,  only  enhances  their  value.  More 
than  this,  it  has  led  the  historian  into  a  brief  digres- 
sion upon  the  life,  death,  and  character  of  the 
Baptist,  which  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  that  still  more  celebrated  passage,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  ".Jesus,"  that  "wise  man,  if 
man  he  may  be  called  "  {Ant.  xviii.  3,  §3;  comp. 
XX.  9,  §l,imhesitatinglyquoted  as  genuine  byEuseb, 
//.  E.i.  11). 

2,  It  has  been  wannly  debated  whether  it  was 
the  adultery,  or  the  incestuous  connexion,  th.it 
drew  down  the  reproof  of  the  Baptist.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that,  either  way,  the  offence  merited 
condemnation  upon  more  grounds  than  one, 

ment,  and  not  of  distinct  and  pronounced  confession. 
"  This  town  is  probably  Lugdunum  Convenarum, 
a  town  of  Gaul,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gaionne,  at  the  foot  of  the  PyrenecH,  now  St.  Ser- 
travd  de  Comniinf/es  (Murray,  Handb.  of  France,  p. 
314) ;  Euaebius,  If.U.i.  11,  says  Viennc,  confounding 
Antipas  with  Archelaus.  Burton  on  Matt,  xiv.  3, 
Alford,  and  moderns  in  general,  Lyons.  In  Josephus 
(B.  J.  ii,  0,  §6),  Antipas  ia  said  to  htivo  died  in  Spain— 
apparently,  from  the  context,  the  land  of  his  exile. 
A  town  on  the  frontiers,  therefore,  like  the  above, 
would  satisfy  both  passages. 
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3.  The  iDirthday  faxst  is  another  undesigned 
coincidence  between  Kciipture  and  profane  history. 
The  Jews  abhorred  keeping  birthdays  as  a  pagan 
custom  (Bland  on  Matt.  xiv.  6).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  usual  with  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xl. 
20;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §7),  with  the 
Tei-sians  (Herod,  i.  133),  with  the  Greeks,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  dead,  whence  the  Chi-istian  custom 
of  keeping  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs  (Bahr,  ad 
Herod,  iv.  26),  and  with  the  Romans  (Pers.  Sat. 
ii.  1-3).  Now  the  Herods  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  beyond  Rome  in  the  observance  of  all  that  was 
Roman.  Herod  the  Great  kept  the  day  of  his 
accession ;  Antipas — as  we  read  here — and  Agi'ippa 
I.,  as  Josephus  tells  us  {_Ant.  xix.  7,  §1),  their 
birthday,  with  such  magnificence,  that  the  "  birth- 
days of  Herod"  (Herodis  dies)  had  passed  into  a 
pi-overb  when  Persius  wrote  {Sat.  v.  180). 

4.  And  yet  dancing,  on  these  festive  occasions, 
was  commoA  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile;  and  was 
practised  in  the  same  way — Youths  and  virgins, 
singly,  or  separated  into  two  bands,  but  never  inter- 
mingled, danced  to  do  honour  to  their  deity,  their 
hero,  or  to  the  day  of  their  solemnity.  Miriam 
(Ex.  XV.  20),  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  (Judges  xi. 
34)  and  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  are  familiar  in- 
stances in  Holy  Writ :  the  "  Cai-men  Saeculare  "  of 
Horace,  to  quote  no  more,  points  to  the  same  cus- 
tom amo^igst  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  plainly 
owing  to  the  elevation  of  woman  in  the  social  scale, 
that  dancing  in  pairs  (still  unknown  to  the  East) 
has  come  into  fashion. 

5_.  The  rash  oath  of  Herod,  like  that  of  Jeph- 
thah in  the  0.  T.,  has  afforded  ample  discussion  to 
casuists.  It  is  now  niled  that  all  such  oaths,  where 
there  is  no  reservation,  expressed  or  implied,  in 
favour  of  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  are  illicit  and 
without  force.  And  so  Solomon  had  long  since 
decided  (1  K.  ii.  20-24;  see  Sanderson,  DeJuram. 
Ohlig.  Fraelect.  iii.  16).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HEEO'DIOjSTCHpojStW;  Herodion),  a  rela- 
tive of  St.  Paul  (rhv  (Tvyy^vri  fxov  ;  cognatus),  to 
whom  he  sends  his  salutation  amobgst  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Roman  Church  (Kom.  xvi.  11).  Nothing 
appeal's  to  be  certainly  known  of  him.  By  Hippo- 
lytus,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Tarsus  ;  and  by  Pseudodorothoea,  of  Patrae  (Winer, 
sub  wc). 

HEEON  (naJN).  The  Hebrew  andphah  ap- 
pears as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19, 
Beut.  xiv.  18.  From  the  addition  of  the  words 
"  after  her  kind,"  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  generic 
name  for  a  well  known  class  of  birds,  and  hence  it 
is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  name  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  It  is  quite  uncei*tain 
what  bird  is  intended :  the  only  point  on  which 
any  two  commentators  seem  to  agi-ee  is  that  it  is 
not  the  heron,  for  many  suppose  the  preceding 
word  ti'anslated  in  the  A.  V.  "  stork"  to  apply  in 
reality  to  the  heron.  The  LXX.  translates  it 
it  x^^pf^^ptos,  which  may  be  regarded  as  applicable 
to  all  birds  frequenting  swampy  ground  [iv  X^-P"-' 
Bpats),  but  more  particularly  to  the  plover.  This 
explanation  loses  what  little  weight  it  might  other- 
wise have  had,  fjom  the  probability  that  it  ori- 
ginated in  a  false  reading,  viz.,  agaphak,  which  the 
translators  connected  with  agaph^  "  a  bank."  ■  The 
Talmudists  evidently  were  at  a  loss,  for  they  de- 
scribe itindeiihitely  as  a  "  high  flying  bird  of  prey  " 
[Chulin,  63  a).  The  only  ground  on  which  an 
opinion  can  be  foraied,  is  the  etymology  of  the  word; 
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it  is  connected  by  Gesenius  {I7ies.  p.  127)  with  the 
root  anaph,  "  to  snort  in  anger,"  and  is  therefore 
applicable  to  some  inutable  bird,  perhaps  the  goose. 
The  paiTot,  swallow,  and  a  kind  of  eagle  have  been 
suggested  without  any  real  reason.       [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'SED  ("IDn  ;  'EtrSt',  Alex.^Eo-S  ;  Benesed), 
the  son  of  Hesed,  or  Ben-Chesed,  was  commissary 
for  Solomon  in  the  district  of  "  the  Arubboth,  Socoh, 
and  aU  the  land  of  Hepher"  (1  K.  iv.  10). 

HESH'BOlSr  (I'lBEJ'n  ;  'Ece^Scilz/  ;  ITesebon), 
the  capital  city  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites 
(Num.  xxi.  26).  It  stood  on  the  western  border 
of  the  high  plain  {Mishor,  Josh.  xiii.  17),  and  on 
the  boundary-line  between  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad.  The  ruins  oi'  Ifesbdn,  20  miles  east  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  parallel  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  mark  the  site,  as  they  bear  the  name,  of 
the  ancient  Heshbon.  The  city  is  chiefly  celebrated 
from  its  connexion  with  Sihon,  who  was  the  first  to 
give  battle  to  the  invading  Israelites.  He  marched 
against  them  to  Jahaz,  which  must  have  been 
situated  a  short  distance  south  of  Heshbon,  and  was 
there  completely  overthrown  (Deut.  ii.  32  sq.). 
Heshbon  was  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxii.  37),  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites  in  con- 
nexion with  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xxi.  39).  After 
the  captivity  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites, 
to  whom  it  had  originally  belonged  (Num.  xxi.  26), 
and  hence  it  is  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  denunci- 
ations against  Moab  (Is,  xv.  4;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34, 
45).  In  the  fourtb  century  it  was  still  a  place  of 
some  note  {Onom.  s.  v.  Esebon),  but  it  has  now 
been  for  many  centuries  wholly  desolate. 

The  ruins  of  Heshbon  stand  on  a  low  hill  rising 
out  of  the  great  undulating  plateau.  They  are 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit;  but  not  a  building 
remains  entire.  Towards  the  vrestem  part  is  a 
singular  stnicture,  whose  crumbling  ruins  exhibit 
the  workmanship  of  successive  ages — the  massive 
stones  of  the  Jewish  period,  the  sculptured  cornice 
of  the  Roman  era,  and  the  light  Saracenic  arch,  all 
grouped  together.  There  are  many  cisterns  among 
the  ruins  ;  and  towards  the  south,  a  few  yards 
from  the  base  of  the  hill,  is  a  large  ancient  reservoir, 
which  calls  to  mind  the  passage  in  Cant.  vii.  4, 
"Thine  eyes  are  like  the  fishpools  of  Heshbon  by 
the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim."  (See  Burckhardt,  Trav. 
in  Syr.  p.  365;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  472.) 
[Bath-rabbim.]  [J.  l.  P.] 

HESH'MON  (I'l  Wn ;  LXX.  omits,  both  MSS. ; 
Hassenion),  a  place  named,  with  others,  as  lying 
between  Moladalr  and  Beersheba  (Josh.  xv.  27), 
and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  it ;  but  may  it  not 
be  another  form  of  the  name  Azmon,  given  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  4  as  one  of  the  laudmai'ks  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Judah?  [G-l 

HETH  (nn,  i.e.  Cheth;  XeV  ;  Beth),  the 
forefather  of  the  nation  of  the  Hittites.  In  the 
genealogical  tables  of  Gen.  x.  and  1  Chr.  i.,  Heth  is 
stated  as  a  son  of  Canaan,  younger  than  Zidon  the 
firstborn,  but  preceding  the  Jebusite,  the  Amorite, 
and  the  other  Cauaanite  families.  Heth  and  Zidon 
alone  are  named  as  persons  ;  all  the  rest  figure  as 
tribes  (Gen.  x.  15  ;  1  Chr.  i.  13 ;  LXX.  Thy  Xer- 
Toiov  ;  and  so  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  6,  §2). 

The  Hittites  were  therefore  a  Hamite  race,  neither 
of  the  "  country"  nor  the  "  kindred"  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  3,  4;  xxviii.  1,  2).      In  th& 
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earliest  historical  mention  of  the  nation — the  beau- 
tiful naiTative  of  Abraham's  purchase  of  the  cave 
of  Machpelah — they  are  styled,  not  Hittites,  but 
Bene-Cheth  (A.  V.  "  sons,  and  children  of  Heth," 
Gen.  xxiii.  3,  5,  7,  10,  16,  18,  20  ;  xxv.  10  ; 
xlix.  32).  Once  we  hear  of  "  daughters  of  Heth  " 
(xxvii.  46),  the  "  daughters  of  the  land;"  at  that 
early  period  still  called,  after  their  less  immediate 
progenitor,  "  daughters  of  Canaan"  (xxviii.  1,  8, 
compared  with  xxvii.  46,  and  xxri.  34,  3.5). 

In  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  name  Chat  is 
said  to  stand  for  Palestine  (Bunsen,  Aegypten,  quoted 
by  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  317  note).  [G.] 

HETH'LON  (f>r\n  tl-n,  "the  way  of  Heth- 
lon"),  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  "  promised  land."  It  is  mentioned  only 
twice  in  Scripture  (Ez.  xlvil.  15,  xlviii.  1).  In  all 
probability  the  "  way  of  Hethlon  "  is  the  pass  at 
the  northern  end  of  Lebanon,  fiom  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  gi-eat  plain  of  Hamath, 
and  is  thus  identical  with  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath  " 
in  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  &c.  (See  Five  Years  in  Damas- 
cus, ii.  356.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

HE'ZEKI  C-prn,  i.  e.  Hizki,  a  short  form  of 
Hizltiah,  "  strength  of  Jehovah "  =  Hezekiah  ; 
'A^a/c£ ;  Hezeci),  a  man  in  the  genealogies  of  Ben- 
jamin, one  of  the  Bene-Elpaal,  a  descendant  of 
Shaaraim  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

HEZEKI'AH  (njiptn,  generally  -in'prn,  ffii- 
kiyahu,  and  also  with  initial  * — •In'ptn)  ;  LXX. 
and  Joseph.  'Efe/cfar ;  Bzechias ;  =  "  strength  of  Je- 
hovah," comp.  Gei-m.  "  Gotthard"  Gesen.),  twelfth 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  the  apostate  Ahaz  and  Abi  (or 
Abijah),  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  B.C. 
726.  Since,  however,  Ahaz  died  at  the  age  of  36, 
some  prefer  to  make  Hezekiah  only  20  yeai's  old  at 
his  accession  (reading  !D  for  HD),  as  otherwise  he 
must  have  been  born  when  Ahaz  was  a  boy  of  1 1 
years  old.  This  indeed  is  not  impossible  (Hieron.  Ep. 
ad  Vitalem,  132,  quoted  by  Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr. 
p.  920;  see  Keil  on  2  K.  xviii.  1  ;  Kuobel,  Jes.  22, 
&c.)  ;  but,  if  any  change  be  desirable,  it  is  better 
to  suppose  that  Ahaz  was  25  and  not  20  years 
old  at  his  accession  (LXX.  Syr.  Aiab.  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  1),  reading;  HS  for  D  in  2  K.  xvi.  2. 

Hezekiah  was  one  of  the  three  most  perfect  kings 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xviii.  5  ;  Ecolus.  xlix.  4).  His 
first  act  was  to  purge,  and  repair,  and  reopen  with 
splendid  sacrifices  and  perfect  ceremonial,  the  Temple 
which  had  been  despoiled  and  neglected  during 
the  careless  and  idolatrous  reign  of  his  father.  This 
consecration  was  accompanied  by  a  revival  of  the 
theocratic  spirit,  so  stdct  as  not  even  to  spare  **  the 
high  places,"  which,  although  tolciated  by  many 
well-intentioned  kings,  had  naturally  been  profaned 
by  the  worship  of  images  and  Asherahs  (2  K.  xviii. 
4).  On  the  extreme  importance  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  this  measure,  see  High  Places.  A 
still  more  decisive  act  Wiis  the  destruction  of  a 
brazen  serpent,  said  to  have  been  the  one  used  by 
Moses  in  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  Israelites 
(Num.  xxi.  9),  which  had  been  removed  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  had  become,  "  down  to  those  days," 
an  object  of  ailnratiou,  partly  in  consequence  of 
its  venerable  character  as  a  relic,  and  partly  per- 
haps fi-om  some  dun  tendencies  to  the  ophiolatry 
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common  m  ancient  times  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  622). 
To  break  up  a  figure  so  curious  and  so  highly 
honoured  showed  a  strong  mind,  as  well  as  a  clear- 
sighted zciil,  and  plezekiah  briefly  justified  his 
procedure  by  calling  the  image  IDB'n),  "  a  brazen 
thing,"  possibly  with  a  contemptuous  play  on  the 
word  tyrU,  "  a  serpent."  How  necessary  this  was 
in  such  times  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
"  the  brazen  serpent "  is,  or  was,  reverenced  in  the 
Chm-ch  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  (Prideaux,  Connect, 
i.  19,  Oxf.  ed.)."  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had 
fallen,  Hezekiah  extended  his  pious  endeavours  to 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  by  inviting  the  scat- 
tered inhabitants  to  a  peculiar  Passover  kindled  their 
indignation  also  against  the  idolatrous  practices  which 
still  continued  among  them.  This  Passover  was, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  celebrated  at  an 
unusual,  though  not  illegal  (Num.  ix.  10,11)  time, 
and  by  an  excess  of  Levitical  zeal,  it  was  continued 
for  the  unprecedented  period  of  fourteen  days.  For 
these  latter  facts  the  Chronicler  (2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx., 
xxxi.)  is  our  sole  authority,  and  he  characteristically 
narrates  them  at  great  length.  It  would  appear 
at  first  sight  that  this  Passover  was  celebrated  im- 
mediately after  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (see 
Prideaux,  I.  c),  but  careful  consideration  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  it  could  not  have  taken  place 
before  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  when  the 
fall  of  Samaria  had  stricken  remorseful  terror  into 
the  heart  of  Isi'ael  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1 ,  xxx.  6,9,  and 
Keil  on  2  K.  xviii.  3). 

By  a  rare  and  happy  providence  the  most  pious 
of  kings  was  confirmed  in  his  faithfulness,  and 
seconded  in  his  endeavours  by  the  powerful  assist- 
ance of  the  noblest  and  most  eloquent  of  prophets. 
The  influence  of  Isaiah  was,  however,  not  gained 
without  a  struggle  with  the  "scornful"  remnant 
of  the  foniier  royal  counsellors  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  who 
in  all  probability  recommended  to  the  king  such 
alliances  and  compromises  as  would  be  in  unison 
rather  with  the  dictates  of  political  expediency,  than 
with  that  sole  unhesitating  trust  in  the  arm  of 
Jehovah,  which  the  prophets  inculcated.  The  lead- 
ing man  of  this  cabinet  was  Shebna,  who,  from  the 
omission  of  his  father's  name,  and  the  expression  in 
Is.  xxii.  16  (see  Blunt,  Undes.  Coincidences),  was 
probably  a  foreigner,  perhaps  a  Syrian  (Hitzig). 
At  the  instance  of  Isaiah,  he  seems  to  have  been 
subsequently  degraded  from  the  high  post  of  prefect 
of  the  palace  (which  oiiice  was  given  to  Eliakim, 
Is.  xxii.  21),  to  the  inferior,  though  still  honourable, 
station  of  state-secretary  (1QD,  2  K.  xviii.  18) ;  the 
further  punishment  of  exile  with  which  Isaiah  had 
threatened  him  (xxii.  18)  being  possibly  forgi\en  on 
his  amendment,  of  which  we  have  some  traces  in 
Is.  xxxvii.  2  sqq.  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  617). 

At  the  head  of  a  repentant  and  united  people, 
Hezekiah  ventured  to  assume  the  aggressive  against 
the  Philistines,  and  in  a  series  of  victories  not  only 
rewon  the  cities  which  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18),  but  even  dispossessed  them  of  their  own 
cities  except  Gaza  (2  K.  xviii.  8)  and  Gath  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  13.  §3).  It  was  perhaps  to  the  purposes 
of  this  war  that  he  applied  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted 
by  Shalmanezer,  according  to  the  agi'eement  of 
Ahaz  "with  his  predecessor,  Tiglath  Pileser.  When, 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  the  ki\'_,  of  Assyria 
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applied  for  this  impost,  Hezekiah  refused  it,  and  in 
open  rebellion  omitted  to  send  even  the  usual  pre- 
sents (2  K.  xviii.  7),  a  line  of  conduct  to  which  he 
was  doubtless  encouraged  by  the  splendid  exhorta- 
tion of  his  prophetic  guide. 

Instant' war  was  averted  by  the  heroic  and  long- 
continued  resistance  of  the  Tyrians  under  their  king 
Eluloeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14),  against  a  siege, 
which  was  abandoned  only  in  the  fifth  year  (Grote, 
Greece,  iii.  359  ;  4th  Ed.),  when  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.  This  must  have  been  a  critical  and 
intensely  anxious-  period  for  Jerusalem,  and  Heze- 
kiah  used  eveiy  available  means  to  strengthen  his 
position,  and  render  his  capital  impregnable  (2  K.  xx. 
20  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3-5,  30  ;  Is.  xxii.  8-11,  xxxiii.  18  ; 
and  to  these  events  Ewald  also  refei's  Ps.  xlviii.  13). 
But  while  all  Judea  trembled  with  anticipation  of 
Assyi'ian  invasion,  and  while  Shebna  and  others  were 
relying  *'  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt,"  Isaiah's  brave 
heart  did  not  fail,  and  he  even  denounced  the  wrath 
of  God  against  the  proud  and  sinful  merchant-city 
(Is.  xxiii,),  which  now  seemed  to  be  the  main  bul- 
wark of  Judea  against  immediate  attack. 

It  was  probably  during  the  siege  of  Samaria  that 
Shalmanezer  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sargon, 
who,  jealous  of  Egyptian  influence  in  Judea,  sent  an 
anny  under  a  Tartan  or  general  (Is.  xx.  1),  which 
penetrated  Egypt  (Nah.  iii.  8-10^* and  desti-oyed 
No-Amon  ;  although  it  is  clear  from  Hezekiah's 
rebellion  (2  K.  xviii.  7)  that  it  can  have  produced 
but  little  permanent  impression.  Sargon,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign  (which  is  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah),  made  an  expedition 
to  Palestine;  but  his  annals  make  no  mention  of  any 
conquests  from  Hezekiah  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
seems  to  have  occupied  himself  in  the  siege  of 
Ashdod  (Is.  XX,  1),  and  in  the  inspection  of  mines 
(Rosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Geof/r.  ix.).  This  must  there- 
fore be  the  expedition  alluded  to  in  2  K.  xviii.  13; 
Is,  xxxvi.  1  ;  an  expedition  which  is  merely  alluded 
to,  as  it  led  to  no  result.  But  if  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  records  of  Assyrian 
history  it  se^ms  necessary  to  make  a  transposition 
in  the  text  of  Isaiah  (and  therefoie  of  the  book  of 
Kings).  Tliat  some  such  expedient  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  if  the  Assyrian  history  is  trustworthy, 
is  maintained  by  Dr.  Hincks  in  a  paper  On  the  recti- 
fication of  Chronology,  which  the  newly-discovered 
Apis-steles  render  necessary.  "  The  text,"  he  says, 
"  as  it  originally  stood  was  probably  to  this  effect : 
2  K.  xviii.  13.  Kow  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
king  Hezekiah  the  king  of  Assyria  came  up  [allud- 
ing to  the  attack  mentioned  in  Sargon's  Annals']  ; 
XX.  1-19.  In  those  days  was  king  Hezekiah  sick 
unto  death,  &c,,  xviii.  13.  And  Sennacherib,  king 
of  Assyria,  came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities 
of  Judah,  and  took  them,  &c.,  xviii.  13,  xix.  37  " 
(Dr.  Hincks,  in  Joum.  of  Sacr.  Lit.  Oct.  1858). 
J'erhaps  some  later  transcriber,  unaware  of  the 
earlier  and  unimportant  invasion,  confused  the 
allusion  to  Sargon  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  with  the 
detailed  stoiy  of  Sennacherib's  attack  (2  K.  xviii. 
14  to  xix.  37),  and,  conbidering  that  the  account 
of  Hezeluah's  illness  broke  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative,  removed  it  to  the  end. 

According  to  this  scheme,  Hezekiah 's  dangerous 
illness  (2  K.  xx.  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  24) 
nearly  synchronised  with  Sargon's  futile  invasion, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  eleven 
years  before  Sennacherib's  invasion.  That  it  must 
have  preceded  the  attack  of  Sennacherib  is  nearly 
obvious  from  tbo  promise  in  2  K,  xx.  G,  as  well  as 
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from  modem  discoveries  (Layard,  Nin.  ^  Bab.  i. 
145)  ;  and  such  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  Rabbis 
(Seder  01am,  cap.  xxiii.),  Ussher,  and  by  most  com- 
mentators, except  Vitringa  and  Gesenius  (Keil,  ad 
loc. ;  Prideaux,  i.  22).  There  seems  to  be  no 
ground  whatever  for. the  vague  conjectm-e  so  con- 
fidently advanced  (Winer,  s.v.  Hiskias ;  Jahn, 
Hehr.  ComTnon.  §xli.)  that  the  king's  illness  was 
the  same  plague  which  had  destroyed  the  Assyrian 

army.     The  word  J^HK^  is  not  elsewhere  applied  to 

the  plague,  but  to  carbuncles  and  inflammatory 
ulcers  (Ex,  ix.  9;  Job  ii.  1,  &c.).  Hezekiah, 
whose  kingdom  was  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  who  had 
at  that  time  no  heir  (for  Mana-sseh  was  not  bom  til] 
long  afterwards,  2  K.  xxi.  1),  and  who  regarded 
death  as  the  end  of  existence  (Is.  xxxviii.),  "  tunied 
his  thee  to  the  wall  and  wept  sore  "  at  the  threatened 
approach  of  dissolution.-  God  had  compassion  on 
his  anguish,  and  heard  his  prayer.  Isaiali  had 
hardly  left  the  palace  when  he  was  ordered  to  pro- 
mise the  king  immediate  recovery,  and  a  fresh  lease 
of  liie,  ratifying  the  promise  by  a  sign,  and  curing 
the  boil  by  a  plaster  of  figs,  which  were  often  used 
medicinally  in  similar  cases  (Gesen.  Thes.  i.  311; 
Celsius,  Hierobot.  ii.  377  ;  Bartholinus,  De  Morbis 
Biblicis,  x.  47).  What  was  the  exact  nature  of  the 
disease  we  cannot  say  ;  according  to  Meade  it  was 
fever  tenninating  in  abscess.  For  some  account  of 
the  retrogi-ession  of  the  shadow  on  the  sundial  of 
Ahaz,  see  Dial.  On  this  remarkable  passage  we 
must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  p.  351  IF, ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Hiskias  and 
Uhren ;  Hawlinson,  J^erorf.  ii.  332  sqq.;  the  elabo- 
rate notes  of  Keil  on  2  K.  xx. ;  Rosenmiiller  and 
GeseniuF  on  Is.  xxxviii.,  and  especially  Ewald, 
Gesch.  iii.  638. 

Various  ambassadors  came  with  lettei-s  and  gifts 
to  congratulate  Hezekialfc  on  his  recovery  (2  Chr, 
xxxii.  23),  and  among  them  an  embassy  from  Meio- 
dach-Baladan  (or  Berodaoh,  2  K.  xx,  1 2  ;  6  BdXaBas, 
Joseph.  /.  c),  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the  Mardo- 
kempados  of  Ptolemy's  canon.  The  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  this  mission  was  to  compUment  Hezekiah  on 
his  convalescence  (2  K.  xx.  12;  Is.  xxxix.  1),  and 
*'  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the 
land  "  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31),  a  rumour  of  which  could 
not  fail  to  interest  a  people  devoted  to  astrology, 
But  its  real  purpose  w^as  to  discover  how  far  an 
alliance  between  the  two  powers  was  possible  or 
desirable,  for  Mardokempados,  no  less  than  Hezekiah, 
was  in  apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  In  fact 
Sargon  expelled  him  fi'om  the  throne  of  Babylon  in 
the  following  year  (the  16th  of  Hezekiah),  although 
after  a  time  he  seems  to  have  returned  and  re- 
established himself  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  murdered  by  BeJibos  (Dr.  Hincks,. 
I.e.;  Rosenmiiller,  ^e6/.  G eogr.  ch.  yiu.;  Layard, 
jVin.  4"  Bab.  i.  141).  Community  of  interest 
made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures  of  Babylon 
with  unconcealed  gi"atification ;  and,  perhaps,  to 
enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own  importance  as  an 
ally,  he  displayed  to  the  messengers  the  princely 
treasures  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  accu- 
mulated. The  mention  of  such  rich  stores  is  an 
additional  argument  for  supposing  these  events  to 
have  happened  before  Sennacherib's  invasion  (see  2 
K.  xviii.  14-16),  although  they  are  relatfed  after 
them  in  the  Scripture  historians.  If  ostentation 
were  his  motive  it  received  a  terrible  rebuke,  and  he 
was  informed  by  Isaiah  that  from  tliethen  tottering 
and  subordinate  province  of  Babylon,  and  not  Irom 
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the  mighty  Assyria,  would  come  the  ruin  and  cap- 
tivity of  Judah  (Is.  xxxix.  5).  This  prophecy  and 
the  one  of  Micah  (Mic.  iv.  10)  are  the  earliest 
definition  of  the  locality  of  that  hostile  power, 
where  the  clouds  of  exile  so  long  threatened  (Lev. 
xxvi.  33 ;  Deut.  iv.  27,  xxx.  3)  were  beginning  to 
gather.  It  is  an  impressive  and  fearful  cii'cum- 
stsmce  that  the  moment  of  exultation  was  cho.sen  as 
the  opportunity  for  warning,  and  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Assyrian  deliverance  are  set  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (David- 
son On  Propheci),  p.  256).  The  weali  friend  was 
to  accomplish  that  which  was  impossible  to  the 
powerful  foe.  But,  although  pride  was  the  sin 
thus  vehemently  checked  by  the  prophet,  Isaiah 
was  certainly  not  blind  to  the  political  motives 
(Joseph.  Ant.  x.  2,  §2),  which  made  Hezekiah  so 
complaisant  to  the  Babylonian  ambassadors.  Into 
those  motives  he  had  inquired  in  vain,  for  the  king 
met  that  portion  of  his  question  ("  What  said  these 
men?")  by  emphatic  silence.  Hezekiah's  meek 
answer  to  the  stern  denunciation  of  future  woe  has 
been  most  unjustly  censured  as  "  a  false  resignation 
which  combines  selfishness  with  silliness"  (New- 
man, Hebr.  Mon.  p.  274).  On  the  contraiy  it 
merely  implies  a  conviction  that  God's  decree  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  just  and  right,  and  a  natural 
thankfulness  for  even  a  temporary  suspension  of  its 
inevitable  fulfilment. 

Sargon  was  succeeded  (u.c.  702)  by  his  son 
Sennacherib,  whose  two  invasions  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scripture  records  concerning  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  The  first  of  these  took  place  in  the  third 
year  of  Sennacherib  (B.C.  702),  and  occupies  only 
Three  verses  (2  K;  xviii.  13-16),  though  the  route 
of  the  advancing  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in  Is.  x. 
5,  xi.  The  rumour  of  the  invasion  redoubled  Heze- 
kiah's exertions,  and  he  prepared  for  a  siege  by  pro- 
viding offensive  and  defensive  armour,  stopping  up 
the  wells,  and  diverting  the  watercoui-ses,  conduct- 
ing the  water  of  Gihon  into  the  city  by  a  sub- 
terranean canal  (Ecolus.  xlviii.  17.  For  a  similar 
precaution  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  see  Will. 
Tyr.  viii.  7,  Keil).  But  the  main  hope  of  the  poli- 
tical faction  was  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  they 
seem  to  have  sought  it  by  presents  and  private 
eutreaties  (Is.  xxx.  6),  especially  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  chariots  and  cavalry  (Is.  xxxi.  1-3),  which 
was  the  weakest  arm  of  the  Jewish  service,  as  we 
see  from  the  derision  which  it  excited  (2  K.  xviii. 
23).  Such  overtures  kindled  Isaiah's  indignation, 
and .  Shebna  may  have  lost  his  high  ofiice  by  re- 
commending them.  The  prophet  clearly  saw  that 
Egypt  was  too  weak  and  faithless  to  be  serviceable, 
and  the  applications  to  Pharaoh  (who  is  compared 
by  Rabshakeh  to  one  of  the  weak  reeds  of  his  own 
river),  imphed  a  want  of  trust  in  the  help  of  God. 
But  Isaiah  did  not  disapprove  of  the  spontaneously 
proffered  assistance  nf  the  tall  and  warlike  Ethio- 
pians (Is.  xviii.  2,  7,  ace.  to  Ewald's  transl.) ;  be- 
cause he  may  have  regarded  it  as  a  providential  aid. 

The  account  given  of  this  first  invasion  in  the 
A/iuals  of  Sennacherib  is  that  he  attacked  Hezekiah, 
because  the  Ekronites  had  sent  their  king  Padiya  (or 
'*  Haddiya  "  aco.  to  Ool.  Kawlinson)  as  a  prisoner  to 
Jerusalem  (cf.  2  K.  xviii.  8)  ;  that  he  took  forty-six 
cities  ("all  the  fenced  cities"  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  is 
apparentnlya  general  expression,  cf.  xix.  8)  and 
200,1-100  prisoners;  that  he  besieged  Jerusalem 
with  mounds  (cf.  2  K.  xix.  32);  and  although 
Hezekiah  promised  to  pay  800  talents  of  silver 
(of  which  pei'haiis  :)0i)  only  \\m  over  paid)  and 
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30  of  gold  (2  K.  xviii.  14;  but  see  Layard,  Nin.  Sf 
Bah.  4,  p.  148),  yet  not  content  with  this  he 
mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  gave 
them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Kawlinson,  Berod.  i.  475  sq.).  So  important  was 
this  expedition  that  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  historian, 
even  attributes  to  Sennacherib  the  Great  Captivity 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  146,  ed.  Sylb.).  In  almost 
every  particular  this  account  agrees  with  the 
notice  in  Scripture,  and  we  may  see  a  reason  for  so 
great  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah  in  the 
glimpse  which  Isaiah  gives  us  of  his  capital  city 
driven  by  desperation  into  licentious  and  impious 
mirth  (xxii.  12-14).  This  campaign  must  at  lea.st 
have  had  the  one  good  result  of  proving  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  Egyptian  alliance ;  for  at  a  place 
called  Altagfl  (the  Eltekon  of  Josh.  xv.  59  ?)  Senna- 
cherib inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  the  com- 
bined foi'ces  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  which  had  come 
to  the  assistance  of  Ekron.  But  Isaiah  regarded 
the  purchased  treaty  as  a  cowai'dly  defection,  and 
the  sight  of  his  fellow-citizens  gazing  peacefully 
from  the  house-tops  on  the  bright  array  of  the  car- 
borne  and  quivered  Assyrians,  filled  him  with 
indignation  and  despair  (Is.  xxii.  1-7,  if  the  latest 
explanations  of  this  chapter  be  correct). 

Hezekiah's  bribe  (or  fine)  brought  a  temporaiy 
release,  for  the  Assyrians  marched  into  Egypt, 
where,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  and  Josephns  {Ant. 
X.  1-3)  are  to  be  trusted,  they  advanced  without  re- 
sistance to  Pelusium,  owing  to  the  hati'cd  of  the  war- 
rior-caste against  Sethos  the  king-priest  of  Pthah, 
who  had,  in  his  priestly  predilections,  interfered 
with  their  prerogatives.  In  spite  of  this  adA'antf^e, 
Sennacherib  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pelu- 
sium, by  the  advance  of  Tirhakah  or  Tarakos,  the 
ally  of  Sethos  and  Hezekiah,  who  afterwards  united 
the  crowns  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  This  mag- 
nificent Ethiopian  hero',  who  had  extended  his  con- 
quests to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (Strab.  xv.  472), 
was  indeed  a  formidable  antagonist.  His  deeds  are 
recorded  in  a  temple  at  Medineet  Haboo,  but  the 
jealousy,  of  the  Memphites  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
i.  141)  concealed  his  assistance,  and  attributed  the 
deliverance  of  Sethos  to  the  miraculous  interposition 
of  an  anny  of  mice  (Herod,  ii.  141).  This  story 
may  have  had  its  source,  however,  not  in  jealousy, 
but  in  the  use  of  a  mouse  as  the  emblem  of  destruc- 
tion (Horapoll.  Hierogl.  i.  50  ;  Kawlinson,  Herod. 
ad  loc),  and  of  some  sort  of  disease  or  plague 
(?  1  Sam.  vi.  18;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §185).  The 
legend  doubtless  gained  ground  from  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which  afterwards  ruined  the 
ai'my  of  Sennacherib.  We  say  aftenoards,  because, 
however  much  the  details  of  the  two  occurrences 
may  have  been  confused,  we  cannot  agi-ee  with  the 
majority  of  writers  (Prideaux,  Bochart,  Michaelis, 
Jahn,  Keil,  Newman,  &c.)  in  identifying  the  flight 
of  Sennacherib  from  Pelusium  with  the  event  de- 
scribed in  2  K.  xix.  We  prefer  to  follow  Josephns 
in  making  them  allude  to  distinct  events. 

Returning  from  his  futile  expedition  (Sirpa/cToj 
ivExti  )))(rc,  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  1,  §4)  Sennacheiib 
"dealt  treacherously"  with  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxiii. 
1)  by  stacking  the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  that  second  invasion, 
respecting  which  we  have  such  full  details  in  2  K. 
xviii.  17  sq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  sq. ;  Is.  xxxvi.  That 
there  were  two  invasions  (contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Layard,  Bosanquct,  Vance  Smith,  &c.)  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  details  of  the  first  given  in  the 
Assyrian  annals  (see  Kawlinson,  Ifirod.  i.  p.  477). 
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Altliougli  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  on  the  gi'eat 
cylinder  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  reach  to  the  end  of 
his  eighth  year,  and  this  second  invasion  belongs  to 
his  fifth  yeai-  (B.C.  698,  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
Hezekiah),  yet  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  found. 
So  shameful  a  disaster  was  naturally  concealed  by 
national  vanity.  From  Lachish  he  sent  against 
Jerusalem  an  army  under  two  officers  and  his  cup- 
bearer the  orator  l^bshakeh,  with  a  blasphemous 
and  insulting  summons  to  surrender,  deriding  Heze- 
kiah's  hopes  of  Egyptian  succour,  and  apparently 
endeavouring  to  inspire  the  people  with  distrust  of 
his  religious  innovations  (2  K.  xviii.  22,  25,  30). 
The  reiteration  and  peculiarity  of  the  latter  argu- 
ment, together  with  Rabshakeh's  fluent  mastery  of 
Hebrew  (which  he  used  to  tempt  the  people  fi'ora 
their  allegiance  by  a  glowing  promise,  v.  31,  32), 
give  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  an 
apostate  Jew.  Hezekiah's  ministers  were  thrown 
into  anguish  and  dismay  ;  but  the  undaunted  Isaiah 
hurled  back  threatening  for  threatening  with  un- 
rivalled eloquence  and  force.  He  even  prophesied 
,  that  the  tires  of  Tophet  were  already  burning  in  ex- 
pectancy of  the  Assyrian  corpses  which  were  destined 
to  feed  their  flame.  Meanwhile  Sennacherib,  hav- 
ing taken  Lachish  (an  event  possibly  depicted  on 
a  series  of  slabs  at  Mosul,  Layard,  N.  ^  B. 
148-152),  was  besieging  Libnah,  when,  alarmed 
by  a  "  rumour"  of  Tirkakah's  advance  (^to  avenge 
the  defeat  at  Altagu?),  he  was  forced  to  relinquish 
once  moi'e  his  immediate  designs,  and  cotitent  him- 
self with  a  defiant,  letter  to  Hezekiah.  Whether  on 
the  occasion  he  encountered  and  defeated  the  Ethio- 
pians (as  Piideaux  precariously  inters  from  Is.  xx. 
Connect,  i.  p.  2G),  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  The 
next  event  of  the  campaign,  about  which  we  are  in- 
formed, is  that  the  Jewish  king  with  simple  piety 
prayed  to  God  with  Sennacherib's  letter  outspread 
before  him  (cf.  1  Mace.  iii.  43),  and  received  a  pro- 
phecy of  immediate  deliverance.  Accordingly  "  that 
night  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  men." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  secondaiy  cause  was 
employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  event. 
We  ai-e  certainly  "  not  to  suppose,"  as  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  "  that  the  angel  went  about  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand  stabbing  them  one  by  one,  but  that 
some  powerful  natural  agent  was  employed,"  The 
Babylonish  Talmud  and  some  of  the  Targums  atti'i- 
buteit  to  storms  of  lightning  (Vitringa,  Vogel,  &c.)  ; 
Piideaux,  Heine  {de  causa  Stray.  Assyr.),  and 
Faber  to  the  Simoon;  R.  Jose,  Ussher,  Preiss  (de 
causa  clad.  Assyr.),  &c.  &c.,  to  a  nocturnal  attack 
by  Tirhakah  ;  Paulus  to  a  poisoning  of  the  waters  ; 
and  finally  Josephus,  followed  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  ancient  and  modern  commentators,  includ- 
ing even  Keil,  to  the  Pestilence.  This  would  be  a 
cause  not  only  adequate  (Justin,  xix,  11;  Diodor. 
xix.  p.  434 :  see  the  other  instances  quoted  by  Ro- 
senmiiller,  Winer,  Keil,  Jahn,  &.c.),  but  most  pro- 
bable in  itself  fi-om  the  crowded  and  teiTified  state 
of  the  camp.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  to 
adopt  the  ingenious  conjectures  by  which  Boderlein, 
Koppe,  and  Wessler  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the 
large  number  185,000. 

After  this  reverse  Sennacherib  fle^Pprecipitately 
to  Nineveh,  where  he  revenged  himself  on  as  many 
Jews  as  were  in  his  power  (Toh.  i.  18),  and  after 
many  years  (not  fifty-five  days,  as  Tobit  says, 
i.  21),  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  as  he 
drank  himself  di'unk  in  the  house  of  Nisroch 
(Assarac?)  his  god.     He  ccitainly  lived  till   B.C. 
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680,  for  his  22nd  year  is  mentioned  on  a  clay 
tablet  (Rawiinson,  L  c.)  ;  he  must  therefore^have 
survived  Hezekiah  by  some  seventeen  years.  It  is 
probable  that  several  of  the  Psalms  (e.  g.  xhd.- 
xlyiii.  Ixxvi.)  allude  to  his  discomfiture. 

Hezekiah  only  lived  to  enjoy  for  about  one  year  ' 
more  his  well-earned  peace  and  glory.  He  slept 
with  his  fathers  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years, 
in  the  56th  year  of  hi^  age  (B.C.  697),  and  was 
buried  with  great  honour  and  universal  [mourning 
"  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  (or  **  the  road 
leading  up  to  the  sepulchres,"  ^v  kva^dfTsL  rd^wv, 
LXX.,  because,  as  Thenius  conjectures,  the  actual 
sepulchres  were  full)  of  the  sons  of  David "  (2 
Chr.  xxxii.  33).  He  had  found  time  for  many 
works  of  peace  in  the  noble  and  almost  blameless 
course  of  his  troubled  life,  and  to  his  pious  labours 
we  are  indebted  for  at  least  one  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent canon  (Prov.  xxv.  1  ;  Eeclus.  xlviii.  17  sq.). 
He  can  have  no  finer  panegyric  than  the  words  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  "  even  the  kings  of  Judah  failed, 
for  they  foi-sook  the  law  of  the  Most  High ;  all 
except  David,  and  Ezekias,  arid  Judas  failed." 

Besides  the  many  authors  and  commentators  who 
have  wiitten  on  tlus  period  of  Jewish  history  (on 
which  much  light  has  been  recently  thrown  by 
Mr.  Layard,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Sir  H.  Rawiinson, 
Dr.  Hincks,  and  other  scholars  who  have  studied 
the  Nineveh  remains),  see  for  continuous  lives  of 
Hezekiah,  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  13^ — x.  2),  Prideaux 
{Connect,  i.  16-30),  Jahn  {Hehr.  Com.  §xli.), 
Winer  (s.  u.  Hiskias),  and  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  614- 
644,  2nd  ed.). 

2.  Son  of  Neariah,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23). 

3.  The  same  name,  though  rendered  in  the 
A.  v.  HiZKiAH,  is  found  in  Zeph.  i.  1. 

4.  Ater-of-Hezekiah.  [Ater.]    [F.  W.  F.] 

HEZI'ON  (pnri:  'ACiv;  Alex.  'A^a^A:  He- 
zion),  a  king  of  Aram  (Syria),  father  of  Tabrimon, 
and  grandfather  of  Benhadad  I.  He  and  his  father 
are  mentioned  only  in  1  K.  xv.  18,  and  their  names 
are  omitted  by  Josephus.  In  the  absence  of  all  infor- 
mation, the  natural  suggestion  is  that  he  is  iden- 
tical with  Rezon,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon, 
in  1  K,  xi.  23;  the  two  names  being  very  similar 
in  Hebrew,  and  still  more  so  in  other  versions 
(compai'e  Arab,  and  Peshito  on  the  latter  passage)  ; 
and  indeed  this  conclusion  has  been  adopted  by  some 
translatoi*s  and  commentators  (Junius,  Kohler, 
Dathe,  Ewald).  Against  it  are,  (a.)  that  the 
number  of  generations  of  the  Syrian  kings  would 
then  be  one  less  than  those  cff  the  contemporary 
kings  of  Judah,  But  then  the  reign  of  Abijam  was 
only  three  years,  and  in  fact  Jeioboam  outlived 
both  Rehoboam  and  his  son.  (6.)  The  statement 
of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §2), 
that  from  the  time  of  David  for  ten  generations  the 
kings  of  Syria  were  one  dynasty,  each  king  taking 
the  name  of  Hadad,  "  as  did  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt."  But  this  would  exclude,  not  only  Hezion 
and  Tabi-imon,  but  Rezon,  unless  we  may  interpret 
the  last  sentence  to  mean  that  the  official  title  of 
Hadad  was  held  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  naine 
of  the  king.    [Rezon  ;  Tabrimon.]  [G.] 

HE'ZIR(TTn;  X-nCh,  Alex. 'uC^lp,  'HCip; 
Ezir,  Azir).  1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
leader  of  the  17th  monthly  course  in  the  service 
(1  Chr,  xxiv.  15). 

2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  (laymen)  who 
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sealed  the  solemn  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  20). 

HEZ'EAI  (nvn,  according  to  the  Keri  of  the 
Masoi-ets,  but  the  o'riginal  reading  of  the  text,  Cetib, 
•  has  nVn  =  Hezro;  'Airapa'f;  Esrai),  a  native  of 
Carmel,  perhaps  of  the  southern  one,  and  in  that 
case  possibly  once  a  slave  or  adherent  of  Nabal ; 
one  of  the  30  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35).     In  the  parallel  list  the  name  appears  as 

HEZ'BO  ("nSn  ;  'Ho-epe',  Alex.  'Airopaf;  Asro), 
in  1  Chr.  li.  37.  '  Kennicott  however  {Dissertation, 
207,  8)  decides,  on  the  almost  unanimous  authority 
of  the  ancient  version,  that  Hetzrai  is  the  original 
form  of  the  name. 

HEZ'EON  (I'nSn;  'hapiv;  Ilesron).  1.  A 
sou  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi.  9  ;  Ex.  vi.  14),  who 
founded  the  family  of  the  Hezronites  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 

2.  A  son  of  Pharez,  and  one  of  the  direct  an- 
cestors pf  David  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  Ruth  iv.  18)  ;  in 
LXX.  'Ecrpdy  (once  var.  lect.  Grab.  'Affpiiv),  and 
'Ecrpdfi,  which  is  followed  in  Matt.  i.  3.  [T.  E.  B.] 

HID'DAI  (I'ln  ;  Alex.  'Aflflof ;  Vat.  omite  ; 
Heddai),  one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30),  described  as  "  of  the  tor- 
rents of  Gaash."  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  (xi.32) 
the  name  is  given  as  Hueai.  Kennicott  (Dissert, 
194)  decides  in  favour  of  "  Hurai  "  on  grounds  for 
which  the  reader  must  be  refen-ed  to  his  work. 

HID'DEKEL  (b\>'^n  ;  Tiypis,  Tiypis-'ZSSi- 
K€\  ;  Tijgris,  Tigris),  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  the 
river  which  "  goeth  eastward  to  Assyria"  (Gen.  ii. 
14),  and  which  Daniel  calls  "  the  Great  river"  (Dan. 
X.  4),  seems  to  have  been  rightly  identiBed  by  the 
LXX.  with  the  Tigris.  It  is  diifioult  to  account  for 
the  initial  H,  unless  it  be  for  ^H,  "  lively,"  which 
is  used  of  running  water  in  Gen.  xxvi.  19.  Dekel 
Op^)  is  clearly  an  equivalent  of  Dig  la  or  Diglath, 
a  name  borae  by-the  Tigris  in  all  ages.  The  form 
Diglath  occurs  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jo- 
nathan, in  Josephus  {Ant,  Jnd.  i.  1),  in  the  Arme- 
nian Eusebius  {Chron,  Can,  Pars  i.  c.  2),  in  Zo- 
naras  ( Ann,  i.  2),  and  in  the .  Armenian  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  hardened  to  Diglit  (Diglitp) 
by  Pliny  (//.  N,  vi.  27).  The  name  now  in  use 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  is  Dijleh, 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Digla  is  a 
mere  Semitic  corruption  of  Tigra,  and  that  this 
latter  is  the  true  name  of  the  stream.  Strabo  (xi. 
14,  §8),  Pliny  (foe.  cit,)  and  other  writers  tell  us 
that  the  river  received  its  designation  from  its  i-a- 
pidity,  the  word  Tigris  {Tigra)  meaning  in  the 
Meilo- Persic  language  "an  anow."  This  seems 
probable  enough  ;  but  it  must  be  obsei*ved  that  the 
two  forms  aie  found  side  by  side  in  the  Babylonian 
transcript  of  the  Behistun  insci-iption,  and  that  the 
ordinary  name  of  the  stream  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Assyria  is  Tiggar,  Moreover,  if  we  allow  the 
Dekel  of  Iliddekel,  to  mean  the  Tigris,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  this  was  the  more  ancient  of 
the  two  appellations.  Perhaps  therefore  it  is  best 
to  suppose  that  there  was  in  early  Babylonian  a 
root  dik  equivalent  in  meaning,  and  no  doubt  con- 
nected in  origin,  with  the  Arian  tig  or  tij,  and 
tliat  from  these  two  roots  weie  fonned  independ- 
ently the  two  names,  Dekel,  Dikla,  or  Diglii,  and  Tig- 
gar,  Tigra,  or  Tigris.  The  stream  was  known  by 
,  either  name  indiflerently  ;  but  on  the  wliole  the 
Arian  appellation  predominated  in  anuii'ut  times,  and 
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was  that  most  commonly  used  even  by  Semitic  races. 
The  Arabians,  however,  when  they  conquered  Me- 
sopotamia, revived  the  true  Semitic  title,  and  this 
{Dijleh)  continues  to  be  the  name  by  which  the 
river  is  known  to  the  natives  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  course  of  the  river  is  described  under 
Tigris.  [G-  E.] 

HI'EL  ('pN'n,  perhaps  for  bNTl! !  'Ax'^'*- ; 
Hiel),  a  native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  in 
the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  34)  ;  and  in  whom 
was  fulfilled  the  curse  pronounced  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
V.  i.  26).  Strabo  speaks  of  this  cursing  of  a  de- 
stroyed city  as  an  ancient  custom,  and  instances 
the  curses  imprecated  by  Agamemnon,  and  Croesus 
(Grot.  Anmt,  ad  .Josh,  vi.  26) ;  Masius  compares 
the  cursing  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans  (Pol.  Syn,). 
The  term  Bethelite  (vXH  n'3)  here  only  is  ren- 
dered family  of  cursing  (Pet.  Mart.),  and  also 
house  or  place  of  cursing  (Ar.,  Syr.,  and  Chald. 
verss.),  qu.  Tw^  IT'S  ■  but  there  seems  no  I'eason 
for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  LXX.  6  Boi07]- 
Xhris,  which  is  approved  by  most  commentators, 
and  sanctioned  by  Gesen.  (Lex.  s.  ».).  The  re- 
building of  Jericho  was  an  intrusion  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Jehoshaphat,  unless  with  Pet.  Mart,  we 
suppose  that  Jericho  had  already  been  detached  from 
it  by  the  kings  of  Israel.  [T.  E.  B.] 

HIEEAP'OLIS  {'UpdiroXis),  This  place  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture,  and  that  inci- 
dentally, viz.  in  Col.  iv.  13,  where  its  church  is 
associated  with  those  of  CoLOSSAE  and  Laodicea. 
Such  association  is  just  what  we  should  expect; 
for  the  three  towns  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the 
Maeander,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another. 
It  is  probable  that  Hierapolis  was  one  of  the  "in- 
lustres  Asiae  urbes  "  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27)  which,  with 
Laodicea,  Were  simultaneously  desolated  by  an  eaith- 
quake  about  the  time  when  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished in  this  district.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  church  of  Hieiapolis  was  founded  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  Colossae,  and  that  its  character- 
istics in  the  Apostolic  period  were  the  same.  Its 
modem  name  is  Pamhouk-Kalessi,  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  neighbourhood  consists  of 
the  hot  calcai'eous  springs,  which  have  deposited 
the  vast  and  singular  incrustations  noticed  by  tia- 
vellers.  See,  for  instance.  Chandler,  Trav.  in  Asia 
Minor  (1817),  i.  pp.  2G4-272;  Hamilton,  Bes.  in 
A,  M.  (1842),  i.  pp.  .507-522.  The  situation  of 
Hierapolis  is  extremely  beautiful ;  and  its  ruins  are 
considerable,  the  theatre  and  gymnasium  being  the 
most  conspicuous.  [J.  S.  H.] 

HIEE'EEL  (^Upii]h;  Jeelech),  1  Esd.  ix.  21. 
[Jehiel.] 

HIEE'EMOTH  {'Up^iKie  ;  Eriimth,  Jeri- 
math).  1.  1  Esd.  ix.  27.  [jEfeEMOTU.]  2.  1  Esd. 
ix.  30.     [Hamoth.] 

HIEEIE'LUS  {'UCpirjKo!,  i.  e,  lezrielos ;  Jez- 
relus),  I  ICsd.  i.x.  27.  This  answere  to  JEHIEL  in 
the  hst  of  Ezr.  x.  ;  but  whence  our  tran.slatoi's 
obtained  their  form  of  the  name  does  not  appear. 

HIEE'MA^  ('IW^s;  Semias),  1  Esd.  ix.  26. 

[liAMIAH.] 

HIEEON'YMUS  {^Updvvpios  ;  Tlieronymus), 
a  Syrian  general  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  A^. 
Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2).  The  name  was  made 
distinguished  among  the  Asiatic  Giceks  by  Hiero- 
nymub  of  Cardia,  the  hi.slorian  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors. [B.  F.  W.] 


HIGGAION 
HIGGAI'ON  (Ji-Jn:  <PS7,),  a  word  which ^ 
occurs  three  times  in  the  book  of  Psahns  (ix.  17, 
xix.  15,  xcii.  4).  Mendelssohn  translates  it  medi- 
tation, thought,  idea.  Knapp  (Die  Psalmen)  iden- 
tifies it  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  with  the  Arabic  'jn  and 
N3n,  "  to  mock,"'  and  hence  his  rendering  "  What 
a  shout  of  laughter !"  (because  the  wicked  are  en- 
trapped in  their  own  snares) ;  but  in  Ps.  xcii.  4, 
he  translates  it  by  "  lieder  "  (songs).  K.  David 
Kimchi  likewise  assigns  two  separate  meanings  to 
the  word  ;  on  Ps.  ix.  17  he  says,  "  This  aid  is  for 
us  (a  subject  of)  meditation  and  thankfulness," 
whilst  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  Ps.  cxii. 
4,  he  gives  to  the  same  word  the  signification  of 
melody,  "  this  is  the  melody  of  the  hymn  when  it 
is  recited  (played)  on  the  hai-p."  "  We  will  me- 
ditate on  this  forever"  (Rashi  Comm.  on  Ps.  ix. 
17).  ■  In  Ps.  ix.  17,  Aben  Ezra's  Comment,  on 
"  Higgaion  Selah "  is,  "  this  will  I  record  in 
truth:"  on  Ps.  xcii.' 4  he  says,  "  Higgaion  metms 
the  melody  of  the  hymn,  or  it  is  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument."  According  to  Fiirst,  jV^H 
is  derived  from  nJH,  "  to  whisper:"  (a.)  it  refers 
to  the  vibration  of  the  hai"p,  or  to  the  opening  of  an 
interlude,  an  opinion  supported  by  the  LXX.,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Aquilas :  (6.)  it  refers  to  silent  medita- 
tion: this  is  agreeable  to  the  use  of  the  word 
in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Rabbinical  writings ; 
hence  ]ViT\  for  logic  {^Concord.  IJebr.  atque 
Chald.). 

It  should  seem,  then,  that  Higgaion  has  two  mean- 
ings, one  of  a  general  character  implying  thought, 

reflection,  from  iliil  (comp.  'D?  ]li3ni,  Ps.  ix. 
17,  and  DVn  "pS  ''hv  DJVani,  Lam.  iii.  62),  and 
another  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  and  Ps.  xcii.  4,  of  a  technical 
nature,  bearing  on  the  import  of  musical  sounds  or 
signs  well-known  in  the  age  of  David,  but  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  which  caimot  at  this  distance  of 
time  be  determined.  [D.  W.  M.] 

HIGH  PLACES  (nioa ;  in  the  historical 
books,  T^  ui)/r)\a,  to  Bi)/r) ;  in  the  Prophets,  $ai/ioi ; 
in  the  Pentateuch,  a-TTjAai,  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  &c.; 
and  once  etSaiXa,  Ez.- xvi.  16;  Excelsa,  fana). 
From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the  custom  among 
all  nations  to  erect  altara  and  places  of  worship 
*  on  lofty  and  conspicuous  spots.  We  find  that  the 
Trojans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida  (Tl.  x. 
171),  and  we  are  repeatedly  told  that  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Germans,  &c.,  be- 
cause they  fancied  that  the  hill-tops  were  nearer 
heaven,  and  therefore  the  most  favourable  places 
for  prayer  and  incense  (Herod,  i.  131  ;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
viii.  7  ;  Mem.  iii.  8,  §10 ;  Strab.  xv.  732  ;  Luc. 
de  Sucrif.  i.  4;  Creuzer,  Sijmb.  1.  159;  Winer, 
s.  V.  Berggotter).  To  this  general  custom  we 
find  constant  allusion  in  the  Bible  (Is.  Ixv.  7 ; 
Jer.  iii.  6  ;  'Ez.  vi.  13,  xviii.  6  ;  ,Hos.  iv.  13), 
and  it  is  especially  attributed  to  the  Moabites  (Is. 
XV.  2,  xvi.  12;  .ler.  xlviii.  35).  Even  Abraham 
built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a  mountain  neai*  Be- 
thel (xii.  7,  8  ;  cf.  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi.  54)  which  shows 
that  the  practice  was  then  as  innocent  as  it  was 
natural ;  and  although  it  afterwards  became  mingled 
with  idolatrous  observances  (Num.  xxiii.  3),  it  was 
in  itself  far  less  likely  to  be  abused  than  the  con- 
secration of  groves  (Hos.  iv.  13).  The  external 
religion  of  the  patriarchs  was  in  some  outward 
observances  ditferent  from  that  subsequently  esta- 
blished by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  therefore  they 
should  not  be  condemned  tor  actions  which  after- 
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wards  became  sinful  only  because  they  were  for- 
bidden (Heidegger,  Hist,  Pair.  II.  iii.  §53). 

It  is,  howevei',  quite  obvious  that  if  every  grove 
and  eminence  had  been  suffered  to  become  a  place 
for  legitimate  worship,  especially  in  a  countiy 
where  they  had  already  been  defiled  with  the  sins 
of  polytheism,  the  utmost  danger  would  have  re- 
sulted to  the  pure  worship  of  the  one  true  God 
(Havei-nick,  Einl.  i.  p.  592).  It  would  infallibly 
have  led  to  the  adoption  of  nature-goddesses,  and 
"  gods  of  the  hills"  (1  K.  xx.  2::!).  It  was  there- 
fore implicitly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xii.  11-14),  -which  also  gave  the  strictest  injunction 
to  destroy  these  monuments  of  Canaanitish  idolatry 
(Lev.  xxvi.  30  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Deut.  xxxiii.  29  ; 
ubi  LXX.  Tpax-fi^Mf),  without  stating  any  general 
reason  for  this  command,  beyond  the  tact  that  they 
had  been  connected  with  such  associations.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  every  Israelite 
would  perfectly  understand  why  groves  and  high 
places  were  prohibited-,  and  therefore  they  are  only 
condemned  by  virtue  of  the  injunction  to  use  but 
one  altar  tor  the  puiposes  of  saciifice  (Lev.  xvii.  3, 
4;  Deut.  xii.  passim,  xvi.  21 ;  John  iv.  20). 

The  command  was  a  prospective  one,  and  was 
not  to  come  into  force  until  such  time  as  the  tribes 
were  settled  in  the  promised  land,  and  "  had  rest 
from  all  their  enemies  round  about.'*  Thus  we 
find  that  both  Gideon  and  Manoah  built  altars  on 
high  places  by  Divine  command  ( Judg.  vi.  25,  26, 
xiii.  16-23),  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  tone  of 
the  book  of  Judges  that  the  law  on  the  subject  was 
either  totally  forgotten  or  practically  obsolete.  Nor 
could  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  have  been 
pleaded  as  an  excuse,  since  it  seems  to  have  been 
most  fully  understood,  even  during  the  life  of 
Joshua,  that  burnt-ofierings  could  be  legally  offered 
on  one  altar  only  (Josh.  xxii.  29).  It  is  more, sur- 
prising to  find  this  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a 
much  later  period,  when  there  was  no  intelligible 
reason  for  its  violation — as  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh 
(1  Sam.  vii.  10)  and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5);  by 
Saul  at  Gilgal  (xiii.  9)  and  at  Ajalon  (?  xiv.  35) ;  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xxi.  26)  ;  by  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel 
(1  K.  xviii.  30)  ;  and  by  other  prophets  (1  Sam.  x.  5). 
To  suppose  that  in  all  these  cases  the  rule  was 
superseded  by  a  divine  intimation  appears  to  us  au 
unwarrantable  expedient,  the  more  so  as  the  actors 
in  the  transactions  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of 
anything  extraordinary  in  their  conduct.  The 
Rabbis  have  invented  elaborate  methods  to  account 
for  the  anomaly:  thus  they  say  that  high  places 
were  allowed  until  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle ; 
that  they  were  then  illegal  unlil  the  arrival  at 
Gilgal,  and  then  during  the  period  while  the 
Tabernacle  was  at  Shilob ;  that  they  were  once 
more'  permitted  whilst  it  was  at  Nob  and  Gideon 
(cf.  2  Chr.  i.  3),  until  the  building  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  rendered  them  finally  unlawful  (U. 
Sol.  Jarchi,  Abarbanel,  &c.,  quoted  in  Caipzov, 
App.  Crit.  p.  333  sq. ;  Reland,  Ant.  Hebr,  i.  8  sq.). 
Others  content  themselves  with  saying  that  imtil 
Solomon's  time  all  Palestine  was  considered  holy 
ground,  or  that  there  existed  a  recognised  exemption 
in  favour  of  high^places  for  private  and  spontaneous, 
though  not  for  the  stated  and  public  sacrifices. 

Such  explanations  are  sufficiently  unsatisfactory ; 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that,  whether  from 
the  obvious  temptations  to  the  disobedience,  or 
from  tlie  example  of  other  nations,  or  from  ignorance 
of  any  definite  law  against  it,  the  worship  in  high 
j  places  was  organised  and  all  but  uni\Trs;d  through- 
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out  Judea,  not  only  during  (1  K.  iii.  2-4),  but 
even  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  convenience 
of  them  was  obvious,  because,  as  local  centres  of 
religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jerasalem  for  the 
celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  K.  xxiii.  9). 
The  tendency  was  engrained  in  the  national  mind ; 
and  although  it  was  severely  reprehended  by  the 
later  historians,  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was 
known  to  be  sinful  dm-ing  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
monarchy,  except  of  course  where  it  was  directly 
connected  with  idolatrous  abominations  (1  K.  xi.  7  ; 
2  K.  xxiii.  13).  In  fact  the  high  places  seem  to 
have  supplied  the  need  of  synagogues  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  8), 
and  to  have  obviated  the  extreme  self-denial  in- 
volved in  having  but  one  legahsed  locality  for  the 
highest  forms  of  worship.  Thus  we  find  that 
Rehoboam  established  a  derinite  worship  at  the  high 
places,  with  its  own  peculiar  and  separated  priest- 
hood (2  Chr.  xi.  15;  2  K.  xxiii.  9),  the  members 
of  which  were  still  considered  to  be  priests  of  Jeho- 
vah (although  in  2  K.  xxiii.  5  they  are  called  by 
the  opprobrious  tenn  DnD3).  It  was  therefore 
no  wonder  that  Jeroboam  found  it  so  easy  to  seduce 
the  people  into  his  symbolic  worship  at  the  high 
places  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  at  each  of  which  he  built 
a  chapel  for  his  golden  calves.  Such  chapels  were 
of  course  frequently  added  to  the  mere  altars  on  the 
hills,  as  appears  from  the  expressions  in  1  K.  xi.  7 ; 
2  K.  xvii.  9,  &c.     Indeed  the  word  niDB  became 

T 

SO  common  that  it  was  used  for  any  idolatrous 
shrine  even  in  a  valley  (Jer.  vii.  3l),  or  in  the 
streets  of  cities  (2  K.  xvii.  9  ;  Ez.  xvi.  31).  These 
chapels  were  probably  not  structures  of  stone,  but 
mere  tabernacles  hung  with  coloured  tapestry  (Ez. 
xvi.  16;  iii^6Aicrfia,  Aqu.  Theod. ;  Jer.  ad  loc. ; 
fiSaKov  j>airT6v,  LXX.),  like  the  ffxtji/i}  hpd  of  the 
Carthaginians  (Died.  Sic.  xx.  65-;  Creuzer,  Symbol. 
v.  176,  quoted  by  Gesen.  T/ies.  i.  188),  and  like 
those  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  7  ;  Am.  v.  26. 

Many  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  were  either 
too  weak  or  too  ill-inionned  to  repress  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries,  while  they  of 
course  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  from  being  con- 
taminated with  polytheism.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
pended as  a  matter  of  blame  or  a  (perhaps  venial) 
drawback  to  the  character  of  some  of  the  most 
pious  princes,  that  they  tolerated  this  disobedience 
to  the  provision  of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggi'ava^ 
tion  of  the  sinfulness  of  other  kings  that  they  built 
or  raised  high  places  (2  Chr.  xxi.  11,  xxviii.  25), 
which  are  generally  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
idolatrous  purposes.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
so  direct  a  violation  of  the  theocratic  principle  as 
the  permitted  existence  of  talse  worship  should  have 
been  tolerated  by  kings  of  even  ordinary  piety, 
much  less  by  the  highest  sacerdotal  authorities 
(2  K.  xii.  3).  When  therefore  we  find  the  recurring 
phrase,  "  only  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away  ; 
as  yet  the  people  did  sacrifice  and  burn  incense  on 
the  high  places"  (2  K.  xiv.  4,  xv.  5,  35;-  2  Chr. 
XV.  17,  &o.),  we  are  forced  to  limit  it  (as  above)  to 
places  dedicated  to  Jehovah  only.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  made  more  difficult  by  a  double  discrepancy, 
for  the  assertion  that  Asa  "  took  away  the  high 
places  "  (2  Chr.  xiv.  3)  is  opposite  to  what  is  stated 
in  the  fii'st  book  of  Kings  (xv.  14),  and  a  similar 
discrepancy  is  found  in  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  6,  xx.  33).  Moreover  in  both  instances 
the  chronicler  is  apparently  at  issue  with  himself 
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(xiv.  3,  XV.  17,  xvii.  6,  xx.  33).  It  is  incredible 
that  this  should  have  been  the  result  of  carelessness 
or  oversight,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose,  either 
that  the  earlier  notices  expressed  the  will  and  endea- 
vour of  these  monarchs  to  remove  the  high  places, 
and  that  the  later  ones  recorded  -their  failure  in  the 
attempt  (Ewald,  Gesch,  iii.  468;  Keil,  Apolog. 
VersucA.  p.  290  ;  Winer,  s.  m.  Assa,  Josaphat) ; 
or  that  the  statements  refer  respectively  to  Bamoth, 
dedicated  to  Jehovah  and  to  idols  (Michaelis,  Schulz, 
Bertheau  on  2  Chr.  xvii.  6,  &c.).  "  Those  devoted 
to  false  gods  were  removed,  those  misdevoted  to  the 
true  God  were  sufl:ered  to  remain.  The  kings  op- 
posed impiety,  but  winked  at  en'or  "  (Bishop  Hall). 

At  last  Hezekiah  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to 
the  suppression  of  this  prevalent  conniption  (2  K. 
xviii.  4,  22),  both  in  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1),  although,  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of 
the  evil,  that  even  his  sweeping  reformation  re- 
quired to  be  finally  consummated  by  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxiii.),  and  that  too  in  Jenisalem  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3).  The  measure 
must  have  caused  a  very  violent  shock  to  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  a  large  number  of  people,  and 
we  have  a  curious  and  almost  unnoticed  trace  of 
this  resentment  in  the  fact  that  Kabshakeh  appeals 
to  the  discontented  faction,  and  represents  Hezekiah 
as  a  dangerous  innovator  who  had  provoked  God's 
anger  by  his  arbitrary  impiety  (2  K.  xviii.  22  ; 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  12).  After  the  time  of  Josiah  we 
find  no  further  mention  of  these  Jehovistic  high 
places.  [F.  W.  i\] 

HIGH-PEIEST  (inzin,  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle, i.  e.  "the  Piiest;"  and  in  the  books  sub- 
sequent to  the  Pentateuch  with  the  frequent  addi- 
tion 7nJin  and  K'Kin).  Lev.  xxi.  10  seems  to 
exhibit  the  epithet  7"TJ  (as  ^TriffKonos  and  SidKOvos 
in  the  N.  T.)  in  a  transition  state,  not  yet  wholly 
technical ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Num. 
XXXV.  25,  where  the  explanation  at  the  end  of  the 
verse,  "  which  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,'* 
seems  to  show,  that  the  epithet  71^  was-  not  yet 
quite  established  as  distinctive  of  the  chief  priest 
(cf.  ve]'.-28).  In  all  other  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch it  is  simply  "the  pi'iest,"  Ex.  xxix.  30,  44; 
Lev.  xvi.  32  ;  or  yet  more  frequently  "  Aai'on,"  or  ■ 
"  Aaron  the  priest,"  as  Num.  iii.  6,  iv.  33  ;  Lev. 
i.  7,  &c.  So  too  "  Eleazar  the  priest,"  Num.  xxvii. 
22,  xxxi.  26,  29,  31,  &c.  In  the  LXX.  i  apx'epeis, 
or  Upfis,  where  the  Heb.  has  only  [HD.  Vulg.  Si- 

cerdos  Trmynus,  or  primus  pontifex,  princeps  sacer' 
iJotum, 

In  treating  of  the  office  of  high-priest  among 
the  Israelites  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it — 
I.  Legally.    II.  Theologically.    III.  Historically. 

I.  The  legal  view  of  the  high-priest's  office  com- 
prises all  that  the  law  of  Moses  ordained  respecting  it. 
The  f^r^t  distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the  office 
of  the  priesthood,  which  previously  belonged  to  the 
firstborn,  was  that  recorded  Ex.  xxviii.  A  partial 
anticiijation  of  this  call  occun'ed  at  the  gathering 
of  the  manna  (ch.  xvi.),  when  Moses  bid  Aaron 
take  a  pot  of  manna,  and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord ; 
which  implied  that  the  aik  of  the  Testimony  would 
thereafter  be  under  Aaron's  charge,  though  it  was 
not  at  that  time  in  existence,  'i'he  taking  up  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  with  their  father  Aaron  to  the 
Mount,  where  they  beheld  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  seems  also  to  have  been  intended  as  a  pre- 
paratory intimation  of  Aaron's  hereditary  priest- 
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hood.  See  also  sxvii.  21.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
completion  of  the  directions  for  making  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  furniture  that  the  distinct  order  was 
given  to  Moses,  *'  Take  thou  upto  thee  Aaron  thy 
brother,  and  his  sons  with  him,  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me 
in  the  priest's  office,  even  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  Aaron's  sons"  (Ex.  xxviii. 
1).  And  after  the  order  for  the  priestly  gamients 
to  be  made  "  for  Aaron  and  his  sons,"  it  is  added, 
"  and  the  priest's  office  shall  be  theirs  for  a  per- 
petual statute  ;  and  thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron 
and  his  sons,"  and  '*  I  will  sanctify  both  Aaron  and 
his  sons  to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office," 
xxix.  9,  44. 

We  find  from  the  very  first  the  following  cha- 
racteristic attributes  of  Aaron  and  the  high-priests 
his  successors,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  priests. 

(1.)  Aaron  alone  wns  anointed.  "He  poured 
of  the  anointing  oil  upon  Aaron's  head,  and 
anointed  him  to  sanctify  him"  (Lev.  viii.  12): 
whence  one  of  the  distinctive  epithets  of  the  high- 
priest  was  n^^JSn  piun,  "the  anointed  priest" 
(Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16,  xxi.  10;  see  Num.  xxxv.  25). 
This  appears  also  from  Ex.  xxix.  29,  30,  where  it 
is  ordered  that  the  one  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  who 
succeeds  him  in  the  priest's  office  shall  wear  the 
holy  garments  that  were  Aaron's  for  seven  days,  to 
be  anointed  therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  in  them. 
Hence  Eusebius  (^Hist.  Eccles.  i.  6  ;  Dem.  Evany. 
■\'iii.)  understands  the  Anointed  (A.  V.  *'  Messiah," 
or,  as  the  LXX.  read,  xP'-^f^°-)  ^^  T)a.n.  ix.  26,  the 
anointing  of  the  Jewish  high-priests ;  "It  means  no- 
thing else  than  the  succession  of  high-priests,  whom 
the  Scripture  commonly  calls  xp'-f^'^^bs,  anointed ;" 
and  so  too  Tertullian  and  Theodoret  (Rosenm. 
ad  I.  c).  The  anointing  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
i.  e,,  the  common  pi'iests,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  sprinkling  their  garments  with  the  anoint- 
ing oil  (Ex.  xxix.  21,  xxviii.  41,  &c.),  though  ac- 
cording to  Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxix.  8,  and  Lightfoot, 
following  the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  abundant  pouring  of  oil  (pV**)  on 
the  head  of  tlie  high-priest,  from  wheoce  it  was 
drawn  with  the  linger  into  two  streams,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Greek  X,  while  the  priests  were  merely 
marked  with  the  finger  dipped  in  oil  on  the  fore- 
head (nt^D).  But  this  is  probably  a  late  invention 
of  the  Rabbins.  The  anointing  of  the  high-priest 
is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2 :  "It  is  like  the  pre- 
cious ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon 
the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to 
the  skirts  of  his  gannents."  The  composition  of 
this  anointing  oil,  consisting  of  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
ca,lamus,  cassia,  and  oil  olive,  is  prescribed  Ex.  xxx. 
22-25,  and  its  use  for  any  other  purpose,  but  that 
of  anointing  the  priests,  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
vessels,  was  strictly  prohibited  on  pain  of  being 
"cut  off  from  his  people."  The'tnanufacture  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  certain  priests,  called  apothecaries 
(Neh.  iii.  y).  But  this  oil  is  said  to  have  been 
wanting  under  the  second  Temple  (Prideaux,  i. 
151 ;   Selden,  cap.  ix.). 
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*  In  Lev.  viii.  7-12  there  is  a  complete  account  of 
the  putting:  on  of  these  garments  by  Aaron,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  of  his  consecration  and  that  of  his 
sons.  Tt  there  appears  distinctly  that,  besides  the 
girdle  common  to  all  the  priests,  the  high-priest  also 
wore  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod. 

**  Josephus,  however.  whomBahr  follows,  calls  the 


(2.)  The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  dress,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  passed  to  his  successor  at  his  death. 
This  dress  consisted  of  eight  parts,  as  the  Rabbins 
constantly  note,  the  breastplate,  the  ephod  with  its 
curious  girdle,  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  the  mitre,  the 
broidered  coat  or  diaper  tunic,  and  the  girdle,  the 
materials  being  gold,  blue,  red,  crimson,  and  fine 
(white)  linen  (Ex.  xxviii.).  To  the  above  are  added, 
in  ver.  42,  the  breeches  or  drawers  (Lev.  xvi.  4)  of 
linen  ;  and  to  make  up  the  number  8,  some  reckon 
the  high-priest's  mitre,  or  the  plate  (}*''V)  sepa- 
rately from  the  bonnet ;  while  others  reckon  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod  separately  from  the 
ephod.*^ 

Of  these  8  articles  of  attire,  4,  viz.,  the  coat  or 
tunic,  the  girdle,  the  breeches,  and  the  bonnet  or 
turban,  HV^J^*  instead  of  the  niitre,  DQiVp,^ 
belonged  to  the  common  priests. 

It  is  well  known  how,  in  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures, the  king  is  in  like  manner  distinguished  by 
the  shape  of  his  head-dress ;  and  how  in  Persia 
none  but  the  king  wore  the  cidaris  or  erect  tiaia.^ 
Taking  the  articles  of  the  high-priest's  dress  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  above,  we,  have 
{a)  the  breastplate,  or,  as  it  is  fui-ther  named,  ver. 

15, 29,'  30,thebreastplate  of  judgment,  DB^D  JK'n, 
Koyfilov  r<av  Kpiffewv  (or  ttJs  Kpiffecos)  in  the 
LXX.,  and  only  in  ver.  4,  irepia'T'^QtQV.  It  was, 
like  the  inner  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  the  vail, 

and  the  ephod,  of  "cunning  work,"  SEi^n  TWV^'O^ 
"  opus  plumariura,"  and  "  arte  plumaria,"  Vulg. 
[See  Embroiderer.]  The  breastplate  was  origin- 
ally 2  spans  long,  and  1  span  broad,  but  when 
doubled  it  was  square,  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
worn.  It  was  fastened  at  the  top  by  rings  and 
chauis  of  wreathen  gold  to  the  two  onyx  stones 
on  the  shoulders,  and  beneath  with  two  other 
rings  and  a  lace  of  blue  to  two  corresponding 
rings  in  the  ephod,  to  keep  it  fixed  in  its  place, 
above  the  curious  girdle.  But  the  most  remark- 
able and  most  important  .  part  of  this  breast- 
plate, were  the  12  precious  stones,  set  in  4  rows, 
3  in  a  row,  thus  con*esponding  to  the  12  tribes, 
and  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  their  camps 
were ;  each  stone  having  the  name  of  one  of  the 
childi'en  of  Israel  engraved  upon  it.  Whether  the 
order  followed  the  ages  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  or,  as 
seems  most  probable,  the  order  of  the  encampment, 
may  be  doubted ;  but  unless  any  appropriate  distinct 
symbolism  of  the  different  tribes  be  found  in  the 
names  of  the  precious  stones,  the  question  can 
scarcely  be  decided.  According  to  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus,  and  in  accordance  with  the  language  of 
Scripture,  it  was  these  stones  which  constituted  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  nor  does  the  notion  advo- 
cated by  Gesenius  after  Spencer  and  others,  that 
these  names  designated  two  little  images  placed 
between  the  folds  of  the  breastplate,  seem  to  rest 
on  any  sufficient  ground,  in  spite  of  the  Egyptian 
analogy  ^  brought  to  beai-  upon  it.  Josephus's  opi- 
nion, on  the  other  hand,  improved  upon  by  the 
Rtibbins,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  gave 


bonnets  of  the  priests  by  the  name  of  DBJVD.  See 
below.  *•"■'  • 

*=  Babr  compares  also  the  apices  of  the  flamen  Dialis. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  image  of  Thmei  worn  by 
the  Egyptian  judge  and  priest,  see  Kalisch's  note  on 
Ex.  xxviii.  ;  Hengstenberg'a  Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses ;  Wilkinson's  Egyptians,  ii.  27,  &c. 
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out  the  oracular  answer,  by  preternatural  illumi- 
nation, appears  ec[ually  destitute  of  probability.  It 
seems  to  be  fiir  simplest  and  most  in  agreement 
with  the  different  accounts  of  eoqiiiries  made  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  (I  Sam.  xiv.  3,  IS,  19,  xxiii. 
2,  4-,  9,  11,  12,  xx%'iii.  0;  Judg.  xx.  28 ;  2  Sam. 
V.  23,  &c.)  to  suppose  that  the  answer  was  given 
simply  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  high-priest 
(comp,  John  xi.  51),  when  he  had  enquired  of  the 
Lord  clothed  with  the  ephod  and  breastplate.  Such  a 
view  agrees  with  the  ti*ue  notion  of  the  breastplate, 
of  which  it  was  not  the  leading  characteri-stic  to  be 
oracular  (as  the  term  Koyeiou  supposes,  and  as  is 
by  many  thought  to  be  intimated  by  the  de^criptiv*; 
addition  "  of  judgment,"  i.e.,  as  they  understand  it, 
"decision";,  but  only  an  incidental  privilege  con- 
nected with  its  fundamental  meaning.  What  that 
meaning  wai*  we  learn  from  Ex.  iiviii.  30,  where 
we  read  **  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord 
continually."  Now  DSl^D  is  the  judicial  sentence 
by  which  any  one  is  either  justified  or  condemned. 
In  prophetic  rision,  as  in  actual  Oriental  life,  the 
sentence  of  justification  was  often  expressed  by  the 
natui-e  of  the  robe  worn.  "  He  hath  clothed  me 
with  the  garments  of  salvation.  He  hath  covered 
me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom 
deck^th  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride 
adoraeth  herself  with  her  jewels"  (Is.  Ixi.  lOy, 
i.s  a  good  illustration  of  this ;  cf.  Ixii.  3.  In  like 
manner,  in  Rev.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xix.  14,  &c.,  the  whitf; 
linen  robe  expresses  the  righteousness  or  justifica- 
tion of  saints.  Something  of  the  same  notion  may 
be  seen  in  Esth.  vi.  8,  9,  and  on  the  contrary 
ver.  12. 

The  addition  of  previous  stones  and  costly  orna- 
ments expresses  glory  beyond  simple  justification. 
Thus  in  Is.  Ixii,  3,  "  Thou  shalt  be  a  crown  of 
glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem 
in  the  hand  of  thy  God."  Exactly  the  same  sym- 
bolism of  glory  is  assigned  to  the  precious  stones  in 
the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ^  Kev.  xxi, 
11,  12-21;,  a  passage  whidi  ties  together  with  sin- 
gular force  the  arrangement  of  the  tribes  in  their 
camps,  atid  that  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate. But,  moreover,  the  high-priest  being  a  re- 
presentative personage,  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
people  would  most  properly  be  indicated  in  his 
person.  A  striking  instance  of  this,  in  connexion 
too  with  symbolical  dress,  is  to  be  foimd  in.Zech. 
iii.  '*  Now  Joshua  (tbe  high-priest,  ver,  1)  was 
clothed  with  fi^lthy  garments  and  st-xyl  before  the 
angel.  And  he  answered  and  sp^e  imto  those  that 
stood  before  him,  saying.  Take  away  the  filthy 
garments  from  him.  And  unto  him  he  said,  Be- 
hold, I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from 
th^A,  and  I  will  clothe  thee  with  change  of  raiment. 
And  I  said,  Let  them  set  a  fair  mitre  '?]'vi)  upon 
his  head.  So  thf-.y  ^A  a  &ir  mitre  ujjon  hi-,  head, 
and  clothed  him  with  garments."  Here  the  priesf  s 
garments,  D^I^S,  aiad  the  mitre,  expressly  tvpify 
the  restored  riizht-^OLSDess  of  the  nation.  Hence  it 
seems  to  be  su'ficif^ntly  obvious  that  the  breastplat* 
of  right/y^usness  or  judgment,  resfdendent  with  the 
same  precioas  stones  which  symlx»lize  the  glon-  of 
the  New  Jerusalem ,  and  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  the  12  tribes,  worn  by  the  hi/h-priest,  who 
was  then  said  to  bear  the  jud^Tnent  of  the  children 
ot  Israf;!  upon  his  heart,  was  intended  to  express  by 
symbols  the  acceptance  of  Israel  grounded  upon  the 
sacrificial  functions  of  the  high-prief^t.    The  sense  of 
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the  symbol  is  thus  nearly  identical  with  such  passage* 
as  Num.  xxiii.  21,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  is  explained  by  such  expressions  as 
TiniK  X3'"'3  niN/p-1p,  "Arise,  shine;  for  thy 
light  is  come  "  ( Is.  Ix,  1 ).  Thummim  expresses  ahke 
complete  jn-osperity  and  complete  imjo',f;rice,  and  so 
falbi  in  exactly  with  the  double  notion  of  light  (Is, 
\t.  1,  and  Ixii.  1,2;,  The  privilege  of  receiving  an 
answer  from  Ood  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 

feneral  state  of  Israel  symbolized  by  the  priest's 
ress,  that  tJie  projnise  in  is.  Hv.  13,  *'  All  thy 
children  shall  be  tiin;^lit  of  the  Lord,"  does  to  the 
prec<;'iing  desciiption,  "I  will  lay  thy  stones  with 
tair  coloui-3,  and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sap- 
phires, and  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and 
thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of 
pleasant  stones,"  ver.  11,  12;  comp.  also  ver.  11- 
and  17  (Heb,).  It  is  obvious  to  add  how  entirely 
tfiis  view  accords  with  the  blessing  of  Levi  in  Dent. 
xxxiii.  8,  where  Levi  is  called  God's  holy  one,  and 
Goi's  Thummim  and  Prim  are  said  to  be  given  to 
him,  because  he  came  out  of  the  trial  so  clear  in 
his  integrity.     ^See  also  Bar,  v.  2.; 

Ih.)  The  Ephod  n£&<;.  This  coasisted  of  two 
parts,  of  which  one  covered  the  back,  and  the  other 
the  front,  i.  e.,  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
body,  like  the  iiroofiis  of  the  Greeks  fsee  Diet,  of 
Antiquif-ies,  art.  Tuxtca,  p,  1172;.  These  were 
clasped  together  on  the  shoulder  with  two  large 
onyx  stones,  each  having  engraved  on  it  G  of 
the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Lsrael.  It  was  further 
uniterl  by  a  ''curious  girdle"  of  gold,  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twine^l  linen  round  the  waist. 
Upon  it  was  placed  the  breastplate  of  judgment, 
which  in  fact  was  a  j^art  of  the  ephod,  and  included 
in  the  term  in  such  j^assages  as  1  Sam.  ii.  28,  xiv. 
3,  xxiii.  9,  and  was  ^tened  to  it  just  above  tiie 
curious  girdle  of  the  ejjhod.  Linen  ephods  were 
also  worn  by  other  priests  (1  ,Sam,  xxii.  18),  by 
Samuel,  who  was  only  a  Lente  (1  Sam.  ii.  18  , 
and  by  David  when  bringing  up  the  ark  (2  Sam. 
vi.  14 J.  The  expression  for  wearing  an  ephod  is 
*'  f/irded  with  a  linen  ephod."  The  ej^hod  was  also 
frequently  used  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.    See  Judg.  viii.  -7,  xsru.  5,  ic,  [Ephod; 
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(c.)  The  Robe  of  the  ephwl  ^'J."?,.  This  was 
of  inferior  material  to  the  ephod  it^^  it,  being  all  of 
blue  (ver.  31  j,  which  implied  its  being  only  of 
"woven  work"  ^^b^  ni;>.*0,  xxxix.  22;.  It  was 
worn  immediately  under  the  ephod,  and  was  loneer 
than  it,  though  not  so  long  as  the  broidered  coat  or 
tunic  '']*Zi;*n  T\ir\2),  according  to  some  state- 
ments (Bahr,  W  ii.e/,  Kalisch,  &c.;.  The  Greek 
rendering,  however,  of  yj^^  TroB-fipTjSf  and  Jo- 
sephus'fi  desciiption  of  it  (JJ.  J.  v.  5,  §7)  seem  to 
outweigh  the  reas'jns  given  by  Bahr  for  thinking 
the  robe  only  came  down  Ui  the  knees,  and  to  make 
it  improbable  that  the  tunic  shonid  have  been  seen 
below  the  robe.  It  seems  likely  therefore  that  the 
sleeves  of  the  tonic,  of  white  diajter  linen,  were  the 
only  parts  of  it  which  were  \-isible,  in  the  case  of 
the  high-prie-t,  when  he  wore  the  blue  robe  over  it. 
For  the  h\u^  robe  harl  no  jiI«^v*:s,  but  only  sliU  in 
the  sides  for  the  arms  to  come  through.  It  had  a 
hole  for  the  hear!  to  jia«s  through,  with  a  border 
round  it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  Ix-ing  rent. 
The  skirt  of  this  robe  hati  a  remai'kable  trimming 
of  fKmiegiaiiatfrs  ,n  blue,  red,  and  crimson,  with  a 
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bell  of  gold  between  eacli  pomegranate  alternately. 
The  bells  were  to  give  a  sound  when  the  high- 
priest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  Holy  Place. 
Josephus  in  the  Antiquities  gives  no  explanation  of 
the  use  of  the  bells,  but  merely  speaks  of  the  studied 
beauty  of  their  appearance.  In  his  Jewish  War, 
however,  he  tells  us  that  the  bells  signified  thunder, 
and  the  pomegi-anates  lightning.  For  Philo's  very 
curious  observations  see  Lightfoot's  Works,  ix.  p,  25. 

Neither  does  the  son  of  Sirach  very  distinctly  ex- 
plain it  (•Ecclus.  xlv.),  who  in  his  description  of  the 
high-priest's  attire  seems  chiefly  impressed  with 
its  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  says  of  this  trim- 
ming, '*  He  compassed  him  with  pomegranates  and 
with  many  golden  bells  round  about,  that  as  he 
went  there  might  be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made 
that  might  be  heard  in  the  temple,  for  a  memorial 
to  the  children  of  his  people."  Perhaps,  however, 
be  means  to  intimate  that  the  use  of  the  bells  was 
to  give  notice  to  the  people  outside,  when  the  high- 
priest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  sanctuary,  as 
Whiston,  Vatablus,  and  many  others  have  supposed. 

{d.)  The  fourth  article  peculiar  to  the  high-priest 
is  the  mitre  or  upper  turban,  with  its  gold  plate, 
engraved  witli  Holiness  to  the  Lord,  fastened  to 
it  by  a  ribbon  of  blue.  Josephus  applies  the  tei-m 
r)S3VD  (fj.a(rya€ij.<pd-^s)  to  the  turbans  of  the 
common  priests  as  well,  but  says  that  in  addition 
to  this,  and  sewn  on  to  the  top  of  it,  the  high-priest 
had  another  turban  of  bl  ue ;  that  beside  this  he 
had  outside  the  turban  a  triple  crown  of  gold,  con- 
sisting, that  is,  of  3  rims  one  above  the  other,  and 
terminating  at  top  in  a  kind  of  conical  calyx,  like 
the  inverted  calyx  of  the  herb  hyoscyamus.  Jo- 
sephus doubtless  gives  a  true  account  of  the 
high-priest's  turban  as  worn  in  his  day.  It  may 
be  fairly  conjectm-ed  that  the  crown  was  appended 
when  the  Asmoneans  united  the  temporal  monarchy 
with  the  priesthood,  and  that  this  was  continued, 
though  in  a  modified  shape, ^  after  the  sovereignty 
was  taken  from  them.  Josephus  also  describes  the 
weraXot/,  the  lamina  or  gold  plate,  which  he  says 
covered  the  forehead  of  the  high-priest.  In  Ant.  vii. 
3,  §8,  he  says  that  the  identical  gold  plate  made 
in  the  days  of  Moses  existed  in  his  time ;  and  Whis- 
ton adds  in  a  note  that  it  was  still  preserved  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  and  that  the  inscription  on  it  was 
engraved  in  Samaritan  characters  {Ant.  iii,  3,  §6). 
It  is  certain  that  R.  Eliezer,  who  flourished  in 
Hadrian's  reign,  saw  it  at  Rome.  It  was  doubt- 
less placed,  with  other  spoils  of  the  Temple,  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  which  was  bui'nt  down  in  the 
reign  of  Commodiis.  These  spoils,  however,  are 
expressly  mentioned  as  pai-t  of  Alaric's  plunder 
when  he  took  Rome.  They  were  carried  by  Gen- 
seric  into  Africa,  and  brought  by  Behsarius  to  By- 
zantium, where  they  adorned  his  triumph.  On  the 
warning  of  a  Jew  the  emperor  ordered  them  back 
to  Jerusalem,  but  what  became  of  them  is  not 
known  (Reland,  de  Spoliis  Templi). 

(e.)  The  broidered  coat,  l^BEiTl  njh3,  was  a 
tunic  or  long  shiit  of  linen  with  a  tessellated  or 
diaper  pattern,  like  the  setting,  of  a  stone.  The 
girdle,  IDJ3K,  also  of  linen,  was  wound  round  the 
body  several  times  from  the  breast  downwards,  and 
the  ends  hung  down  to  the  ancles.  The  breeches  or 
drawers,  D''D33D,  of  linen,  covered  the  loins  and 
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^  Josephus  {A.  J.  XX.  10)  says  that  Pompey  would 
not  allow  Hyrcanus  to  wear  the  diadem,  when  he 
restored  him  to  the  high  priesthood. 


thighs ;  and  the  bonnet  or  HV^l^D  was  a  turban 
of  linen,  partially  covering  the  head,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  a  cone  like  that  of  the  high-priest  when 
the  mitre  was  added  to  it.  These  four  last  were 
common  to  all  priests.  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
robes  {ivSvfj.aTa)  of  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
tunics  and  girdles  of  the  priests,  as  foi'ming  part  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Temple,  [B.  J.  vi.  8.  §3).  Aaron, 
and  at  his  death  Eleazar  (Num.  xx.  26,  28),  and 
their  successors  in  the  high-priesthood,  were  so- 
lemnly inaugurated  into  their  office  by  being  clad  in 
these  eight  articles  of  dress  oij  seven  successive  days. 
From  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  when  the 
sacred  oil  (said  to  have  been  hid  by  Josiah,  and 
lost)  was  wanting,  this  putting  on  of  the  gaiinents 
was  deemed  the  official  investiture  of  the  ofiice. 
Hence  the  robes,  which  had  used  to  be  kept  in  one 
of  the  chambers  of  the  Temple,  and  were  by  Hyr- 
canus deposited  in  the  Baris,  which  he  built  on  pur- 
pose, were  kept  by  Herod  iu  the  same  tower,  which 
he  called  Antonia,  so  that  they  might  be  at  his  abso- 
lute disposal.  The  Romans  did  the  same  till  the 
government  of  Vitellius  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when  the  custody  of  the  robes  was  restored  to  the 
Jews  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §4;  xviii.  4,  §3), 

(3.)  Aaron  had  peculiar  functions.  To  him  alone 
it  appertained,  and  he  alone  was  permitted,  to  enter 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a  year,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  when  he  sprinkled  the  blood 
of  the  sin-ofiering  on  the  mercy-seat,  and  burnt  in- 
cense within  the  vail  (Lev.  xvi.).  He  is  said  by  the 
Talmudists,  with  whom  agree  Lightfoot,Selden,  Gro- 
tius,  Winer,  Bahr,  and  many  others,  not  to  have 
worn  his  full  pontifical  robes  on  this  occasion,  but  to 
have  been  clad  entirely  in  white  linen  (Lev.  xvi.  4, 
32).  It  is  singular,  however,  that  on  the  other 
hand  Josephus  says  that  the  great  fast  day  was  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  day  in  the  yop-r,  when  the 
high-priest  wore  all  his  robes  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §7), 
and  in  spite  of  the  alleged  impropriety  of  his 
wearing  his  splendid  apparel  on  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion, it  seems  far  more  probable  that  on  the  one 
Occasion  when  he  performed  functions  peculiar  to 
the  high-priest,  he  should  have  worn  his  full  dress. 
Josephus  too  could  not  have  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  fact,  which  he  repeats  {cont.  Ap.  lib.  ii.  §7), 
where  he  says  the  high-priests  alone  might  enter 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  "  propriS,  stola  circuma- 
micti."  For  although  Selden,*"  who  strenuously  sup- 
ports the  Rabbinical  statement  that  the  high-priest 
only  wore  the  4  linen  garments  when  he  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  endeavours  to  make  Josephus 
say  the  same  thing,  it  is  impossible  to  twist 
his  words  into  this  meaning.  It  is  true  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Lev.  xvi.  distinctly  prescribes  that 
Aaron  should  wear  the  4  priestly  garments  of 
linen  when  he  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
put  them  off  immediately  he  came  out,  and  leave 
them  in  the  Temple  ;  no  one  being  present  in  the 
Temple  while  Aai'on  made  the  atonement  (ver.  17). 
Either  therefore  in  the  time  of  Josephus  this  law 
was  not  kept  in  practice,  or  else  we  must  reconcile 
the  apparent  contradiction  by  supposing  that  in 
consequence  of  the  great  jealousy  with  which  the 
high-priest's  robes  were  kept  by  the  civil  power  at 
this  time,  the  custom  had  arisen  for  him  to  wear 
them,  not  even  always  on  the  3  great  festivals 
(Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3),  but  only  on  the  great  day  of 


'  Selden  himself  remarks  (cap.  vii.  in  Jin.)  that 
Josephus  and  others  always  describe  the  pontifical 
robes  by  the  name  of  t^s  a-ToAris  apxiepaTiK^?. 
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expiation.  Clad  in  this  gorgeous  attire  he  would 
enter  the  Temple  in  presence  of  all  the  people,  and 
after  having  performed  in  secret,  as  the  law  requires, 
the  .rites  of  expiation  in  the  linen  dress,  he  would 
resume  his  pontifical  robes  and  so  appear  again  in 
public.  Thus"  his  wearing  the  robes  would  easily 
come  to  be  identified  chiefly  with  the  day  of  atone- 
ment ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion. In  other  respects  the  high-priest  performed 
the  functions  of  a  priest,  but  only  on  new  moons  aud 
other  .great  feasts,  and  on  such  solemn  occasions  as 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  under  Solomon,  under 
Zerubbabel,  &c.     [Atonement,  day  of.] 

(4.)  The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
law  of  the  manslayer,  and  his  taking  sanctuary  in 
the  cities  of  refuge.  The  manslayer  might  not 
leave  the  city  of  refuge  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
existing  high-priest  who  was  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil  (Num.  xxxv.  25,  28).  It  was  also  for- 
bidden to  the  high-priest  to  follow  a  funeral,  or 
rend  his  clothes  for  the  dead,  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent in  Lev.  x.  6. 

The  other  respects  in  which  the  high-priest  ex- 
ercised superior  functions  to  the  other  priests  arose 
rather  fi'om  his  position  and  opportunities,  than  were 
distinctly  attached  to  his  office,  and  they  conse- 
quently varied  with  the  personal  character  and  abili- 
ties of  the  high-priest.  Such  were  refoi-ms  in  religion, 
restorations  of  the  Temple  and  its  service,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Temple  from  intrusion  or  profana- 
tion, taking  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil  affairs, 
judging  the  people,  presiding  in  the  Sanhedrim 
(which,  however,  he  is  said  by  Lightfoot  rarely  to 
have  done),  and  other  similar  transactions,  in  which 
we  find  the  high-priest  sometimes  prominent,  some- 
times not  even  mentioned.  (See  the  historical  part  of 
this  article.)  Even  that  portion  of  power  which  most 
naturally  ftn^  usually  fell  to  his  share,  the  rule  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  government  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  who  ministered  there,  did  not  invariably 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  high-priest.  For  the  title 
'*  Ruler  of  the  House  of  God,"  D>n^«n"n*3  l^JJ. 

■    v:  T  "         •  :j 

which  usually  denotes  the  high-piiest,  is  sometimes 
given  to  those  who  were  not  high-priests,  as  e.  g. 
to  Pashur  the  son  of  Immer  in  Jer.  xx.  1 ;  comp. 
1  Chr.  xii.  27.  The  Rabbins  speak  veiy  fre- 
quently of  one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high-priest, 
whom  they  call  the  Sagan,  and  who  often  acted  in 
the  high-priest's  rooni.s  He  is  the  same  who  in  the 
0.  T.  is  called  *'  the  second  priest"  (2  K.  xxiii.  4, 
XXV.  18).  They  say  that  Moses  was  sagan  to  Aai'on. 
Thus'  too  it  is  explained  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
(Luke  iii.  2),  that  Annas  was  sagan.  Ananias  is 
also  thought  by  some  to  have  been  sagan,  acting 
for  the  high-priest  (Acts  xxiii.  2).  In  like  manner 
they  say  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  high-priest  and 
sagan  in  the  time  of  David.  The  sagan  is  also  very 
frequently  called  Memunneh,  or  Prefect  of  theTemple, 
and  upon  him  chiefly  lay  the  care  and  charge  of 
the  Temple  services  (Lightfoot,  passim).  If  the 
high-priest  was  incapacitated  from  officiating  by 
any  accidental  uncleanness,  the  sagan  or  vice-high- 
priest  took  his  place.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  tells  a  story  of  Simon  son  of  Kamith,  that 
"on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  expiation,  he  went  out 
to  speak  with  the  king,  and  some  spittle  fell  upon 
his  garments  and  defiled  him :  therefore  Jiidah  his 
brother  went  in  on  the  day  of  expiation,  and  served 


8  There  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the  deputy 
high-priest  was  the  same  as  the  Sagan.  Lightfoot 
thinks  not. 
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in  his  stead ;  and  so  their  mother  Kamith  saw  two 
of  her  sons  high-priests  in  one  day.  She  had  seven 
sons,  and  they  all  served  in  the  high-priesthood " 
(Lightfoot,  ix.  35).  It  does  not  appear  by  whose 
authority  the  high-priests  were  appointed  to  their 
office  before  there  were  kings  of  Israel.  But  as  we 
find  it  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power  in  later 
times,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  times  preceding  the 
monarchy,  it.  was  by  the  elders,  or  Sanhedrim.  The 
installation  and  anointing  of  the  high-priest  or 
clothing  him  with  the  eight  garments,  which  was 
the  foi-mal  investiture,  is  ascribed  by  Maimonides  to 
the  Sanhedrim  at  all  times  (Lightfoot,  ix.  22). 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  usual  age  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  according 
to  2  Chr.  xxxi.  17,  is  considered  to  have  been  20 
years,  though  a  priest  or  high-priest  was  not  actually 
incapacitated  if  he  had  attained  to  puberty,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  example  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  high- 
priest  at  17.  Onias,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just, 
could  not  be  high-priest,  because  he  was  but  a  child 
at  his  father's  death.  Again,  according  to  Lev.  xxi., 
no  one  that  had  a  blemish  could  officiate  at  the 
altar.  Moses  enumerates  11  blemishes,  which  the 
Talmud  expands  into  142.  Josephus  relates  how 
Antigonus  mutilated  Hyrcanus^  ears,  to  incapa- 
citate him  for  being  restored  to  the  high-priest- 
hood. Illegitimate  birth  was  also  a  bar  to  the 
high-priesthood,  and  the  subtlety  of  Jewish  dis- 
tinctions extended  this  illegitimacy  to  being  born  of 
a  mother  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  heathen 
conquerors  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  §7).  ThusEleazar 
said  to  John  Hyrcanus  (though,  Josephus  says, 
falsely)  that  if  he  was  a  just  man,  he  ought  to 
resign  the  pontificate,  because  his  mother  had  been 
a  captive,  and  he  was  therefore  incapacitated.  Lev. 
xxi.  13,  14,  was  taken  as  the  ground  of  tliis  and 
similar  disqualifications.  For  a  full  account  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sel- 
den's  learned  treatises  De  Successionibus,  ^c,  and 
De  Success,  in  Pontif.  Ehraeor. ;  aud  to  Prideaux, 
ii.  306.  It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Jews 
that  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest,  which  became 
so  common,  was  unlawful.  Josephus  {^Ant.  xv.  3) 
says  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  the  fiist  who 
did  so,  when  he  deposed  Jesus  or  Jason;  Aristo- 
bulus, who  deposed  his  brother  Hyrcanus,  the  se- 
cond ;  and  Herod,  who  took  away  the  high-priest- 
hood from  Ananelus  to  give  it  to  Aristobulus  the 
Thii'd,  See  the  story  of  Jonathan  son  of  Ananus, 
Ant.  xix.  6,  §4, 

II.  Theologically.  The  theological  view  of  the 
high-priesthood  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  Dictionary.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  indi- 
cate that  suoh  a  view  would  embrace  the  considera- 
tion of  the  office,  diess,  functions,  and  ministrations 
of  the  high-priest,  considered  as  t}'^ical  of  the 
priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  aud  as  setting 
forth  under  shadows  the  truths  which  ai'e  openly 
taught  under  the  Gospel.  This  has  been  done  to  a 
gi'cat  extent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is 
occasionally  done  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as, 
e.  g..  Rev.  i.  13,  where  the  irod'fipTjSt  and  the  girdle 
about  the  paps,  ^re  distinctly  the  robe,  and  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  characteristic  of  the 
high-priest.  It  would  also  embrace  all  the  moral 
and  spiritual  teaching  supposed  to  be  intended  by 
such  bymbols.  Philo  {de  vita  Mosis),  Origen 
(Ilomil.  in  Lemt.'),  Eusebius  {Demonst.  Evang. 
lib.  iii.) ;  Epiphanius  {cent.  Melchized.  iv.  &c.), 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (^Orot.  i.,  Eliae  Cretens.,  and 
Comment,  p.  195,  Augustine  (^Quaest.  in  Exod.) 
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may  be  cited  among  many  others  of  the  ancients 
who  have  more  or  less  thus  treated  the  subject.  Of 
moderns,  ^Bahr  {Si/mholik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus), 
Fairbairn  {Typology  of  Script.),  Kalisch  {Com- 
ment, on  Exod,)  have  entered  fully  into  this  sub- 
ject, both  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  point  of 
view . 

III.  To  pass  to  the  historical  view  of  the  subject. 
The  history  of  the  high-priests  embraces  a  period 
of  about  1370  years,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  and  a  succession  of  about  80 
high-priests,  beginning  with  Aaron,  and  ending 
with  Phannias.  "The  number  of  all  the  high- 
priests  (says  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  10)  from  Aaron 
.  .  .  until  Phanas  .  .  .  was  83,"  where  he  gives 
a  comprehensive  account  of  them.  They  naturally 
arrange  themselves  into  three  groups — (a.)  those 
before  David;  (&.)  those  from  David  to  the  capti- 
vity; (c.)  those  from  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  ol^ce  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  two  former 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  canonical  books  of 
Scripture,  and  so  have  a  few  of  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  of  the  latter;  but  for  by  far  the  larger- 
portion  of  the  latter  group  we  have  only  the  au- 
thoiity  of  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  some  other 
profane  writers. 

(a.)  The  high-pdests  of  the  first  group  who  are 
distinctly  made  known  to  us  as  such  are — 1.  Aaron  ; 
2.  Eleazar;  3.  Phinehas;  4.  Eli;  5.  Ahitub 
(1  Chr.  ix.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  U  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  3)  ;  6. 
Ahiah ;  7.  Ahimelech.  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eli, 
and  father  of  Ahitub,  died  before  his  father,  and  so 
was  not  high-priest.  Of  the  above  the  three  first 
succeeded  in  regular  order,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  died  in  the  wilderness 
(Lev.  X.).  But  Eli,  the  4th,  was  of  the  line  of 
Itharaar.  What  was  the  exact  interval  between 
the  death  of  Phinehas  and  the  accession  of  Eli, 
what  led  to  the  transference  of  the  chief  priesthood 
from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  and 
whether  any,  or  which,  of  the  descendants  of  Elea- 
zar between  Phinehas  and  Zadok  (seven  in  number, 
viz.,  Abishua,  Bukki,  Uzzi,  Zerahiah,  Meraioth, 
Amariah,  Ahitub),  were  high-priests,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  from  Scripture.  Judg.  xx. 
28,  leaves  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  priest  at 
Shiloh,  and  1  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  finds  Eli  high-priest 
there,  with  two  gi'own-up  sons  priests  under  him. 
The  only  clue  is  to  be  found  in  the  genealogies,  by 
which  it  appears  that  Phinehas  was  6th  in  succes- 
sion from  Levi,  while  Eli,  supposing  him  to  be  the 
same  generation  as  Samuel's  gt'andfather,  would  be 
10th.  If  however  Phinehas  lived,  as  is  probable, 
to  a  great  old  age,  and  Eli,  as  his  age  admits,  be 
placed  about  half  a  generation  hackwarder,  a  very 
Small  intei-val  will  remain.  Josephus  asserts  {Ant. 
viii.  1,  §3)  that  the  father  of  Bukki' — whom  he 
calls  Joseph,  and  {Ant.  v.  11,  §5)  Abiezer,  i.  e., 
Abishua — was  the  last  high-priest  of  Phinehas's 
line, 'before  Zadok.  This  is  probably  a  true  tradi- 
tion, though  Josephus,  with  characteristic  levity, 
does  not  adhere  to  it  in  the  above  passage  of  his 
5th  book,  where  he  makes  Bukki  and  Uzzi  to  have 
been  both  high-priests,  and  Eli  to  have  succeeded 
Uzzi ;  or  in  bk.  xx.  10,  where  he  reckons  the  high- 
priests  before  Zadok  and  Solomon  to  have  been  13 
(a  reckoning  which  includes  apparently  all  Elea- 
zar's  descendants  dowa  to  Ahitub),  and  adds  Eli 
and  his  son  Phinehas,  and  Abiathar,  whom  he  calls 
Eli's  gi'andson.  If  Abishua  died,  leaving  a  son  or 
grandson  under  age,  Eli,  as  head  of  the  line  of  Itha- 
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mar,  might  have  become  high-priest  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  he  might  have  been  appointed  by  the 
ciders.  His  having  judged  Israel  40  years  (1  Sam. 
iv.  18)  marks  him  as  a  man  of  ability.  If  Ahiah 
and  Ahimelech  are  not  variations  of  the  namg  of 
the  same  person,  they  must  have  been  brothers, 
since  both  were  sons  of  Ahitub.  The  high-priests 
then  before  David's  reign  may  be  set  down  as  eight 
in  number,  of  whom  seven  are  said  in  Scripture  to 
have  been  high-priests,  and  one  by  Josephus  alone. 
The  bearing  of  this  on  the  chronology  of  the  times 
from  the  Exodus  to  David,  tallying  as  it  does  with 
the  number  of  the  ancestors  of  David,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  the  tabernacle  of  God,  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Aaron's  successors  of  this  first  gi'oup, 
was  pitched  at  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  a 
fact  which  marks  the  strong  influence  which  the 
temporal  power  already  had  in  ecclesiastical  affaij's, 
since  Ephraim  w.as  Joshua's  tribe,  as  Judah  was 
David's  (Josh.xxiv.  30,  33  ;  Judg.  xx.  27,  28,  xxi. 
21  ;  1  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  24,  iv.  3,  4,  xiv.  3,  &c. ;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  60).  This  strong  influence  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  secular  power  is  manifest  throughout 
the  subsequent  history.  This  first  period  was  also 
marked  by  the  calamity  which  befell  the  high- 
priests  as  the  guardians  of  the  ark,  in  its  capture 
by  the  Philistines.  This  probably  suspended  all 
inquiries  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  were 
made  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3  ;  comp.  Judg.  xx, 
27  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  2,  xiv.  18),  and  must  have  greatly 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  high-priests,  on 
whom  the  largest  share  of  the  humiliation  expressed 
in  the  name  Ichabod,  would  naturally  fall.  The 
rise  of  Samuel  as  a  prophet  at  this  very  time,  and 
his  paramount  influence  and  importance  in  the 
State,  to  the  entire  eclipsing  of  Ahiah  the  priest, 
coincides  remarkably  with  the  absence  of  the  ark, 
and  the  means  of  inquii'ing  by  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim. 

(6.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  begin  with  the 
unexplained  circumstance  of  there  being  two  priests 
in  the  reign  of  David,  apparently  of  nearly  equal 
authority,  viz.,  Zadok  and  Ahiathar(l  Chr.  xv.  11 ; 
2  Sam,  viii.  17).  Indeed  it  is  only  fi'om  the  de- 
position of  Abiathar,  and  the  placing  of  Zadok  in 
his  room,  by  Solomon  (1  K.  ii,  35),  that  we  leara 
certainly  that  Abiathar  was  the  high-priest,  and 
Zadok  the  second.  Zadok  was  son  of  Ahitub,  of 
the  line  of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  8),  and  the  first 
mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  as  "a  young 
man,  mighty  in  valour,"  who  joined  David  in 
Hebron  after  Saul's  death,  with  22  captains  of  his 
father's  house.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that 
after  the  death  of  Ahimelech  and  the  secession  of 
Abiathar  to  David,  Saul  may  ha-ve-  made  Zadok 
priest,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so 
in  the  absence  of  the  ark  and  the  high-priest's  robes, 
and  that  David  may  have  avoided  the  difBculty  of 
deciding  between  the  claims  of  his  faithful  friend 
Abiathar,  and  his  new  and  important  ally  Zadok 
(who  perhaps  was  the  means  of  attaching  to  David's 
cause  the  4600  Levites  and  the  3700  priests  who 
came  under  Jeboiada  their  captain,  ver.  26,  27), 
by  appointing  them  to  a  joint  priesthood :  the  first 
place,  with  the  Ephod,  and  Urim  and  Thummim, 
remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was  in  actual  pos- 
session  of  them.  Certain  it  is  that  from  this  time 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  are  constantly  named  together, 
and  singulai'ly  Zadok  always  first,  both  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  and  that  of  Kings.  We  can,  however, 
trace  very  clearly  lip  to  a  certain  point  the  division 
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of  the  priestly  offices  and  diguities  between  them, 
coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  divided  state  of  the 
Levitical  worship  in.  David's  time.  For  we  learn 
from  1  Chr.  xvi.  1-7,  37  compared  with  39,  40, 
and  yet  more  distinctly  from  2  Chr.  i.  3,  4,  5,  that 
the  tabernacle  and  the  brazen  altar  made  by  Moses 
and  Bezaleel  in  the  wilderness,  were  at  this  time  at 
Gibeon,  while  the  ark  was  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  se- 
parate tent  made  for  it  by  David.  [Gibeon,  p.  693.] 
Now  Zadok  the  priest  and  his  brethren  the  priests 
were  left  "  before  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon  "  to  offer 
burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  morning  and  evening, 
and  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39,  40).  It  is  there- 
fore obvious  to  conclude  that  Abiathar  had  special 
charge  of  the  ark  and  the  services  connected  with 
it,  which  agi'ees  exactly  with  the  possession  of  the 
ephod  by  Abiathar,  and  his  previous  position  with 
David  before  he  became  king  of  Israel,  as  well  as 
with  what  we  are  told  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34,  that 
Jehoiada  and  Abiathar  were  the  king's  counsellors 
next  to  Ahithophel.  Residence  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  ark,  and  the  privilege  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord 
before  the  ark,  both  well  suit  his  office  of  coun- 
sellor. Abiathai',  however,  forfeited  his  place  by 
taking  part  with  Adonijah  against  Solomon,  and 
Zadok  was  made  high-priest  in  his  place.  The 
pontificate  was  thus  again  consolidated  and  trans- 
ferred permanently  from  the  line  of  Ithamar  to 
that  of  Eleazar.  This  is  the  only  instance  recorded 
of  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest  (which  became 
common  in  later  times,  especially  under  Herod  and 
the  Romans)  during  this  second  period.  It  was 
the  fidfilment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
sin  of  Eli's  sons  (1  Sam.  ii.,  iii.). 

The  first  considerable  difficulty  that  meets  us  in 
the  historical  survey  of  the  high-priests  of  the 
second  group  is  to  ascertain  who  was  high-priest 
at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple — Josephus 
(Ant.  X.  8,  §6)  asserts  that  Zadok  was,  and  the 
Seder  01am  makes  him  the  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  But  first  it  is  very  impro- 
bable tiiat  Zadok,  who  must  have  been  very  old 
at  Solomon's  accession  (being  David's  contempo- 
rary), should  have  lived  to  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign;  and  next,  1  K.  iv.  2  distinctly  asserts  that 
Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok  was  priest  under  Soromon, 
and  1  Chr.  vi.  10  tells  us  of  Azariah,^^  "he  it  is 
that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  temple  that 
Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem,"  obviously  meaning  at 
its  first  completion.  We  can  hardly  therefore  be 
wrong  in  saying  that  Azariah  the  son  of  Ahimaaz 
was  the  first  high-prie.^t  of  Solomon's  temple.  The 
non-mention  of  him  in  the  account  of  the  dedicaiion 
of  the  temple,  even  where  one  would  most  have 
expected  it  (as  1  K.  viii.  3,  6, 10,  11,  62  ;  2  Chr.  v. 
7,  11,  tSic),  and  the  prominence  given  to  Solomon — 
the  civil  power — are  certainly  remarlcable.  Compare 
also  2  Chr.  viii.  14,  15.  The  probable  inference  is 
that  Azariah  had  no  great  personal  quahties  or 
energy.  In  constructing  the  hst  of  the  succession 
of  priests  of  this  group,  our  method  must  be  to 
compare  the  genealogical  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8-15 
(A.  v.)  with  the  notices  of  high-priests  in  the 
sacred  history,  and  .with  the  list  given  by  Josephus, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  access  to  the 
,  lists  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Jerusalem :  testing 
the  whole  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  genealogical  succession.      Now   as   regards  the 


^  It  appears  from  1  Chr.  vi.  9  that  AzariaU  was 
grandson  to  Zadok,  being  the  son  of  Aliimaaz.     The 
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genealogy,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  there  is  some- 
thing defective ;  for  whereas  from  David  to  Jeconiah 
there  are  20  kings,  fi'om  Zadok  to  Jehozadak  there 
are  but  13  priests.  Moreover  the  passage  ha  ques- 
tion is  not  a  list  of  high-priests,  but  the  pedigree 
of  Jehozadak.  Then  again,  while  the  pedigree  in 
its  six  first  generations  from  Zadok,  inclusive,  ex- 
actly suits  the  history — for  it  makes  Amai-iah  the 
sixth  priest,  while  the  history  (2  Chr.  xix.  11)  tells 
us  he  lived  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  who  was  the 
sixth  king  from  David,  inclusive;  and  while  the 
same  pedigree  in  its  five  hist  generations  also  suits 
the  history — inasmuch  as  it  places  Hilkiah  the  son 
of  Shallum  foui-th  from  the  end,  and  the  histoiy 
tells  us  he  lived  in  the  reign  pf  Josiah,  the  fourth 
king  from  the  end — yet  is  there  a  great  gap  in  the 
middle.  For  between  Amariah,  the  high-priest  in 
Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Shallum  the  father  of  Hil- 
kiah, the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign — an  interval 
of  about  240  yeai's — there  are  but  two  names, 
Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  those  liable  to  the  utmost 
suspicion  from  their  reproducing  the  same  sequence 
which  occurs  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  gene- 
alogy— Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok.  Besides  which 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  Josephus.  This  part 
therefore  of  the  pedigi'ee  is  useless  for  our  pui-pose. 
But  the  historical  books  supply  us  with  four  or  five 
names  for  this  interval,  viz.  Jehoiada  in  the  reigas 
of  Athaliah  and  Joash,  and  probably  still  earUer; 
Zechariah  his  son  ;  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  ; 
Urijah  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz ;  and  Azariah  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  If,  however,  in  the  genealogy 
of  1  Cbi'.  yi.  Azariah  and  Hilkiah  have  been  acci- 
dentally transposed,  as  is  not  unlikely,  then  the 
Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  Hezekiah's  reign 
will  be  the  Azariah  of  1  Chr.  vi.  13,  14.  Putting 
the  additional  historical  names  at  four,  and  deduct- 
ing the  two  suspicious  names  from  the  genealogy, 
we  have  15  high-priests  indicated  in  Scripture  as 
contemporary  with  the  20  kings,  with  room,  how- 
ever, for  one  or  two  more  in  the  history.  Turning 
to  Josephus,  we  find  his  list  of  17  high-priests 
(whom  he  reckons  as  18  (Ant.  xx.  10),  as  do  also 
the  Rabbins)  in  places  exceedingly  coiTupt,  a  cor- 
ruption sometimes  caused  by  the  end  of  one  name 
sticking  on  to  the  beEjinning  of  the  following  (as  in 
Axioramus),  sometimes,  apparently  by  substituting 
the  name  of  the  contemporary  king  or  prophet  for 
that  of  the  high- priest,  as  Joel  and  Jotham.  Per- 
haps, however,  Sudeas,  who  con-esponds  to  Zedekiah 
in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  in  the  Seder  01am,  and 
Odeas,  who  coiTesponds  to  Hoshaiah  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  according  to  the  same  Jewish  chronicle, 
may  really  represent  high-priests  whose  names  have 
not  been  presetted  in  Scripture.  This  would  bring 
up  the  number  to  17,  or,  if  we  retain  Azariah  as 
the  fatlier  of  Seraiah,  to  18,  which  agrees  with 
the  20  kings. 

Reviewing  the  high-priests  of  this  second  group, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  remai'kable  inci- 
dents:— (1)  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  woi^hip  from 
Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  effected  by  David,  and  consolidated 
by  the  building  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  So- 
lomon. (3)  The  organization  of  the  temple  service 
under  the  high-priests,  and  tlie  division  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  into  courses,  who  resided  at  the  tempi.e 
during  their  term  of  service — all  whicli  necessaa-ily 
put  great  power  into  the  hands  of  an  able  high-priest. 


notice  in  ver.  10  seems  to  belong  to  him,  and  not  to 
the  son  Of  Johanan. 
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(3)  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  tile  dynasty 
of  David  and  from  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  setting  np  of  a  schismatical  priesthood  at  Dan 
aQd  Beersheba  (1  K.  xii.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  9,  &iG.). 

(4)  The  overthrow  of  the  usui-pation  of  Athsdiah,  the 
daughter  of  Ahab,  by  Jehoiada  the  high-pviest ,  whose 
near  relationship  to  king  Joash,  added  to  his  zeal 
against  the  idolatries  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  stimulated 
him  to  head  the  revolution  with  the  force  of  priests 
and  Levites  at  his  command.  (5)  The  boldness 
and  success  with  which  ths  high-priest  Azariah 
withstood  the  encroachments  of  the  king  Uzziah 
upon  the  office  and  functions  of  the  priesthood. 
(6)  The  repair  of  the  temple  by  Jehoiada,  in  the 
reign  of  Joash,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  seiTices 
by  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the'  religious 
i-eforraation  by  Hilkiah  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
[HlLKiAH.]  (7)  In  all  these  great  religious 
movements,  however,  excepting  the  one  headed  by 
Jehoiada,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  civil  power 
took  the  lead.  It  was  David  who  arranged  all  the 
temple  service,  Solomon  who  directed  the  building 
and  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  high-priest  being 
tiot  so  much  as  nanaed ;  Jehoshaphat  who  sent  the 
priests  about  to  teach  the  people,  and  assigned  to 
the  high-priest  Amariah  his  share  in  the  work  ; 
Hezekiah  who  headed  the  reformation,  and  urged 
on  Azariah  and  the  priests  and  Levites  ;  Josiah 
who  encouraged  the  priests  in  the  seiTice  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  On  the  other  hand  we  read  of 
no  opposition  to  the  idolatries  of  Manasseh  by  the 
high-priest,  and  we  know  how  shamefully  sub- 
sen'ient  Urijah  the  high-priest  was  to  king  Ahaz, 
actually  building  an  altar  according  to  the  pat- 
tern of  one  at  Damascus,  to  displace  the  brazen 
altar,  and  joining  the  king  in  his  profane  worship 
before  it  (2  K.  svi.  10-16).  The  prepondei'ance  of 
the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  an  historical 
fact,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  high- 
priests,  seems  to  be  proved  from  these  circumstances. 

The  priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-adan,  and  slain  at 
Kiblah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together  with  Zepha- 
niah  the  second  priest  or  sagan,  after  the  burning 
of  the  temple  and  the  plunder  of  all  the  sacred 
vessels  (2  K.  xxv.  18).  His  son  Jehozadak  or  Jo- 
sedech  was  at  the  same  time  carried  away  captive 
(1  Chr.  vi.  15). 

The  time  occupied  by  these  (say)  eighteen  high- 
pi-iests  who  ministered  at  Jerusalem,  was  about 
454  years,  which  gives  an  average  of  something 
more  than  twenty-five  years  to  each  high-priest. 
It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  instance  is  re- 
corded after  the  time  of  David  of  an  inquiry  by 
Urim  and  Thumirim  as  a  means  of  inquiring  of 
the  Lord.  The  ministry  of  the  prophets  seems  to 
have  superseded  that  of  the  high-priests  (see  e.  g. 
2  Chr.  XV.,  xviii.  xx.  14,  15  ;  2  K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii. 
12-14;  Jer.  xxi.  1,  2).  Some  think  that  Urim 
and  Thummim  ceased  with  the  theocracy;  others 
with  the  division  of  Israel  into  two  Iringdoms. 
Nehemiah  seems  to  have  expected  the  restoration  of 
it  (Neh,  vii.  65),  and  so  perhaps  did  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  1  Mace.  iv.  46;  comp.  xiv.  41,  while 
Josephus  affiiTQS  that  it  had  been  exei-cised  for  the 
last  time  200  yeai-s  before  he  wrote,  viz,,  by  John 
Hyi'canus  (Whiston,  note  on  Ant.  iii.  8,  and  Prid, 
Connect,  j.  150,  151).  It  seems  therefore  scarcely 
true  to  reckon  Urim  and  Thummim  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  God's  presence  with  Solomon's  temple, 
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which  was  wanting  to  the  second  temple  (Prid. 
i.  138,  144,  sqq.).  This  early  cessation  of  answers 
by  Urim  and  Thummim,  though  the  high-priest's 
office  and  the  wearing  of  the  brcast-plate  con- 
tinued in  force  during  so  many  centuries,  seems  to 
confirm  the  notion  that  such  answers  were  not  the 
fundamental,  bat  only  the  accessoiy  uses  of  the 
breastplate  of  judgment. 

(c.)  An  inten''al  of  about  fifty-two  years  elapsed 
between  the  high-priests  of  the  second  and  third 
group,  during  which  there  was  neither  temple,  nor 
altar,  nor  ark,  nor  priest.  Jehozadak,  or  Josedech, 
as  it  is  written  in  Haggai  (i.  1,  14,  &c,),  who  should 
have  succeeded  Seraiah,  lived  and  died  a  captive  at 
Babylon.  The  pontifical  office  revived  in  his  son 
Jeshua,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  1  Esdr. 
and  Ecclus. ;  and  he  therefore  stiuids  at  the  head  of 
this  third  and  last  series,  hdfcourably  distinguished 
for  his  zealous  co-operation  with  Zerubbabel  in  re- 
building the  temple,  and  restoring  the  dilapidated 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  His  successors,  as  far  as 
theO.  T,  guides  us,  were  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada, 
Johanan  (or  Jonathan),  and  Jaddua.  Of  these  we 
find  Eliashib  hindering  rather  than  seconding  the 
zeal  of  the  devout  Tirshatha  Nehemiah  for  the 
observance  of  God's  law  in  Israel  (Neh,  xiii.  4,  7) ; 
and  Johanan,  Josephus  tells  us,  murdered  his  own 
brother  Jesus  or  Joshua  in  the  temple,  which  led 
to  its  further  profanation  by  Bagoses,  the  general  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon's  aimy  {Ant.  xi.  7).  Jaddua 
was  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Concerning  him  Josephus  relates  the  story  that  he 
went  out  to  meet  Alexander  at  Sapha  (probably  the 
ancient  Mizpeh)  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of 
priests ;  and  that  when  Alexander  saw  the  multitude 
clothed  inwhite,  and  the  priests  in  their  linen  gar- 
ments, and  the  high-priest  in  blue  and  gold,  with 
the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  gold  plate,  on  which 
was  the  name  of  God,  he  stepped  forward  alone  and 
adored  the  Name,  and  hastened  to  embrace  the  high- 
priest  (^Ant.  xi,  8,  §5).  Josephus  adds  among  other 
things  that  the  king  entered  Jerusalem  with  the 
high-priest,  and  went  up  to  the  temple  to  woi-ship 
and  offer  sacrifice ;  that  he  was  shown  the'  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  concerning  himself,  and  at  the 
high-priest's  intercession  granted  the  Jews  liberty 
to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  freedom  from 
tribute  on  the  Sabbatical  years.  The  story,  how- 
ever, has  not  obtained  credit.  It  was  the  brother  of 
this  Jaddua,  Manasseh,  who,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  at  the  request  of  Sauballat  made  the 
first  high-priest  of  the  Samaritan  temple  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I,,  his  son,  and 
he  again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue,  as  the  Jews  speak,  and  to 
whom  is  usually  ascribed  the  completion  of  the 
Canon  of  the  0.  T.  (Prideaux,  Conn.  i.  545).  Of 
him  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  speaks  in  terais  of  most 
glowing  eulogy  in  Ecclus.  1,,  and  ascribing  to  him 
the  repair  and  fortification  of  the  temple,  with  other 
works.  The  passage  (1-21)  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  ministrations  of  the  high-priest. 
Upon  Simon's  death,  his  son  Onias  being  under 
age,  Eleazar,  Simon's  brother,  succeeded  him.  The 
high-priesthood  of  Eleazar  is  memorable  as  being 
that  under  which  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Scriptures 
was  made  at  Alexandria  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
according  to  the  account  of  Josephus  taken  from 
Aristeas  {Ant.  xii.  2).  This  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek,  valuable  as  it  was 
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Josephus  himself  too  calls  Jonathan  "  the  first  of 
the  sons  of  Asamoneus,  who  was  high-priest" 
{Vita,  §1).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Judas 
may  have  been  electa!  by  the  people  to  the  office  of 
high-priest,  though  never  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
Syrian  kings.  The  Asmonean  family  were  priest** 
of  the  course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  whose  retum 
from  captivity  is  recorded  1  Chr.  ix,  10,  Neh.  xi, 
10.  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of  Eleazar, 
though  this  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty;  and 
Josephus  tells  us  that  he  himself  was  related  to 
them,  one  of  his  ancestors  having  married  a  daughtei- 
of  Jonathan,  the  first  high-priest  of  the  house. 
This  Asmonean  dynasty  lasted  from  B.C.  153,  till 
the  family  was  damaged  by  intestine  divisions,  and 
then  destroyed  by  Hei'od  the  Great,  Aristobuliis, 
the  last  high-priest  of  his  line,  brother  of  Mariamne, 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod,  his  brother-in-law, 
IJ.C.  35.  The  independence  of  Judaea,  under  tht^ 
priest-kings  of  this  race,  had  lasted  till  Pompey 
took  Jemsalem,  and  sent  king  Aristobulus  II.  (who 
had  also  taken  the  high -priesthood  from  his  brother 
Hyrcanus)  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Pompey  restored 
Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood,  but  forbad  him 
to  wear  the  diadem.  Everything  Jewish  was 
now,  however,  hastening  to  decay.  Herod  made 
men  of  low  birth  high-priests,  deposed  them  at 
his  will,  and  named  others  in  their  room.  In  this 
he  was  toUowed  by  Archelaus,  and  by  the  Romans 
when,  they  took  the  government  of  Juda/a  into 
their  own  hands;  so  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  high-pi-iests  from  the  reign  of  Hei'od 
to  the  destruf^-tion  of  the  Temple  by  Titas,  a  period 
of  107  yeai-s.'  The  X.  T.  introduces  us  to  some  of 
these  later,  and  oft-changing  high-priesLs,  viz., 
Annas  and  Caiaphas — the  former,  high-priest  at 
the  commenceraent  of  John  Bapti.:it's  ministry, 
with  Caiaphas  as  second  priest ;  and  the  latter 
high-priest  himself  at  our  Lord's  crucifixion — and 
Ananias,  thought  to  be  the  same  as  Ananus  who 
Was  murdered  by  the  Zealots  just  before  the.sic^e 
of  .Jei-usalem,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  tried,  as  w 
read  Acts  xxiii.,  and  of  whom  he  said  "God  shall 
srnite  thee,  thou  whited  wall."  Theophilus,  the  son 
of  Arianus,  was  the  high-priest  from  whom  Sanl 
receive*!  letteis  to  the  synagogue  at  Damascus 
(Acts  ix.  1,  14,  Kuinoel).  Both  he  and  Ananias 
seem  certainly  to  have  presided  in  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  that  officially,  nor  is  Lighti'not's  explanation 
fviii.  450,  and  484)  of  the  mention  of  the  high- 
priest,  though  ijamaliel  and  his  son  Simeon  were 
respectively  pre-idtnts  of  the  Sanhednm,  at  all  pro- 
bable or  satisfectory  (see  Acts  v.  17,  kc).  The 
last  high-priest  was  appoint<4  by  lot  by  the  Zealot^ 
from  the  course  of  priests  called  by  Josephus  Kni- 
achim  (probably  a  wurupt  reading  for  Jachim).  He 
is  thus  describe*!  by  the  .b-wish  historian.  "His 
name  was  Phannias :  he  was  the  mn  of  Samuel  of  the 
village  of  Aphtha,  a  man  not  only  not  of  the  numW 
of  the  chief  priests  but  who,  such  a  mere  rustic  was 
he,  scarcely  knew  what  the  hi^h-prifv,thr»od  m'-rint. 
Yet  did  they  drag  him  reluctant  from  the  country, 
XII.  10,  §6),  but,  according  to  the  |  and  setting  him  forth  in  a  bon-owed  charaf,-t<-r  as  on 
far  better  authority  of  I  Mace.  x.  20,  it  was  not  till  j  the  stage,  thev  put  the  sacre^l  vr^stments  on  him, 
after  the  death  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  that  Alcimus  and  instructc'l  him  how  to  act  on  the  occasion, 
himself  died,  and  that  Alexander,  king  of  Syria,  |  This  shocking  impiety,  which  to  them  was  a  sub- 
made  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas,  high-priest,    jr^jt  of  merriment  and  sport,  drew  tears  from  the 

^  .TosephuB  tells  uh  of  one  Ananus  and  his  Ave  wns  j  Agrippa  for  the  part  he  took  in  cau'-ing  "  James  the 
who  all  filled  the  office  of  high-priest  in  turn.  One  j  hrother  of  Jckur  who  was  called  Christ"  to  be  stoned 
of  these,  Auanun  the  younger,  was  deposed  by  king  I  {Ant.  xx.  9,  §1). 


with  reference  to  the  wider  interests  of  religion, 
and  marked  as  was  the  Providence  which  gave  it 
to  the  world  at  this  time  as  a  preparation  for  the 
approaching  advent  of  Christ,  yet  viewed  in  its  re- 
lation to  Judaism  and  the  high -priesthood,  was  a 
sign,  and  perhaps  a  helping  cause  of  their  decay. 
It  marked  a  growing  tendency  to  Hellenise,  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  economy. 
-Accordingly   in   the  high-priesthood    of  Eleazar's 
rival  nephews,  Jesus  and  Onias,  we  find  their  very 
names  changed  into  the  Greek  ones  of  Jason  and 
Menelaus,  and  with  the  introduction  of  this  new 
feature  of  rival  high-priests  we  find  one  of  them,  Me- 
nelaus, strengthening  himself  and  seeking  support 
from  the  Syro-Greek  kings  against  the  Jewish  party, 
.  by  offering  to  forsake  their  national  laws  and  customs, 
and  to  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks.     The  building  of 
a   gymnasium   at  Jerusalem  for  the  use  of  these 
apostate  Jews,  and  thRr  endeavour  to  conceal  their 
circumcision  when  stripped  for  the  games  (1  ilacc. 
i.  14,  15  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  12-15  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xil,  5,  §1), 
show  the  length  to  which  this  spirit  was  canied. 
The  acceptance  of  the  spurious  priesthood  of  the 
temple  of  Onion  from  Ptolemy  Philometorby  Onias 
(the  son  of  Onias  the  high-priest),  who  would  have 
been  the    legitimate  high-priest  on  the  death  of 
Menjelaus,  his  uncle,  is  another  striking  indicition  of 
the  same  degeneracy.     By  this  flight  of  Onias  into 
Egypt  the  succession  of  high-prints  in  the  family 
of  Jozadak   ceased;    for  although  the  Syro-Gieek 
kings  had  introduced  much  uncertainty  into  the 
succession,  by  deposing  at  their  will  obnoxious  per- 
sons, and  appointing  whom  they  pleased,  yet  the 
dignity   had   never  gone   out  of  the  one  family. 
Alcimus,  whose  Hebrew  name  was  Jakim  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  12),  or  perhaps  Jachin  (1  Clir.  ix.  10,  xxiv. 
17),  or,  according  to  Ruffinusfap.  SeldenJ",  .Joachim, 
and    who   was    made    high-priest    by   Antiochus 
Eupator  on  Menelaus  being  put  to  death  by  him, 
was  the  first  who  was  of  a  difi*erent  &mily.     One, 
says  Josephus,  that  *'  was  indeed  of  the  stock  of 
Aaron,  but  not  of  this  family  "  of  Jozadak. 

What,  however,  for  a  time  saved  the  .Tewish 
institutions,  infused  a  new  life  and  consistency 
into  the  priesthood  and  the  national  religion,  and 
enabled  them  to  fulfil  their  destined  course  till 
the  advent  of  Christ,  was.  the  cruel  and  impolitic 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  tho- 
roughly aroused  the  piety  and  national  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  and  drew  together  in  defence  of  their  temple 
and  country  all  who  feared  God  and  were  attached 
to  their  national  institutions.  The  result  was  that 
after  the  high-priesthood  liad  been  brought  t^  the 
lowest  degradation  by  the  apostacy  and  crimes  of 
the  last  Onias  or  Menelaus,  and  after  a  vacancy  of 
seven  years  liad  followed  the  brief  pontificate  of 
Alcimus,  his  no  less  infamous  successor,  a  new  and 
glorious  succession  of  lii^h-prie:.t.s  arose  in  the 
Asmonean  family,  who  unit*,!]  the  dignity  of  civil 
rulers,  and  for  a  time  of  independent  sovereigns,  to 
that  of  the  high-priesthood,  Josephus,  who  is 
followed  by  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and  others,  calls 
Judas  Maccabaeus  "  high-priest  of  the  nation  of 
Jadah"  (Ant.     


HIGH  PRIEST 

other  priests,  who  beheld  from  a  distance  their  law 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  groaned  over  the  subver-' 
sion  of  the  sacred  honours"  (Z-.  J.  iv.  3,  §8). 
Thus  ignominiously  ended  the  series  of  high-priests 
which  had  stretched  in  a  scarcely  brolcen  line, 
through  nearly  foui-teen,  or,  according  to  the  com- 
niou  chronology,  sixteen  centuries.  The  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
empires,  which  the  Jewish  high-pnests  had  seen  in 
turn  oyer-shadowing  the  world,  had  each,  except 
tlie  last,  one  by  one  withered  away  and  died — and 
now  the  last  successor  of  Aaron  was  stripped  of  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  the  temple  which  he  served 
laid  level  with  the  ground  to  rise  no  more.  But 
this  did  not  happen,  till  the  true  Higli-priest  and 
King  of  Israel,  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  and 
of  the  true  Tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and 
not  man,  had  oflered  His  one  sacrifice,  once  for  all, 
and  had  taken  His  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens,  bearing  on  His  breast  the 
judgment  of  His  redeemed  people,  and  continuing 
a  Priest  for  ever,  in  the  Sanctuary  which  shall 
never  be  taken  down  ! 

The  subjoined  table  shows  tlie  succession  of  high- 
priests,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascerUiined,  and  of  the 
contemporary  civil  rulers, 

CIVIL  RULER.  HIGH-PRIEST. 

Moses      Aaron. 

Joshua Eleazar. 

Othniel Phinehaa. 

Abislma Abishua. 

Eli  ,.      ..      Eli. 

Samuel Ahitub. 

Saul Ahijah. 

David       Zadok  and  Abiathar. 

Solomon Azariah. 

Abijah . .  Johanan, 

Asa Azai'jah. 

Jehoshaphat Amariah. 

Jehoraiu Jehoiada. 

Ahaziah ,, 

Jehoash Do.  and  Zechariah. 

Amaziah ! 

Uzziah Azariah. 

Jotham ? 

Ahaz        Urijah. 

Hezekiah         Azariah. 

Manasseh         Shallum. 

Amon       „ 

Josiah      Hilkiah. 

Jehoiakim        Azariah  ? 

Zedekiah Seraiah. 

Evil-Merodach         . .      . .  Jehozadak. 

Zerubbabel    (Cyi'us     and  Jeshua. 

Darius) . 

Mordecai  X  (Xerxes)       . .  Joialiim. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ( Arta-  Eliashib. 

xerxes) . 

Darius  Nothus        . .      . .  Joiada. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon      . .  Johanan. 

Alexander  the  Great      . ,  Jaddua. 

Onias  I.  (Ptolemy  Soter,  Onias  I. 

Antigonus). 

Ptolemy  Soter         . .      . .  Simon  the  Just. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus    . .  Eleazar. 

„       Manasseh. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes. .      . ,  Onias  II. 

Ptolemy  Philopator        , ,.  Simon  II. 

Ptolemy    Epiphanes    and  'Omas  III. 

Antlochus. 

Antioehus  Epiphanes     . .  (Joshua,  or)  Jason. 

„      Onias,  or  Menelaua. 

Demetrius       Jaciraus,  or  Alcimus. 

Alexander  Balas     ,.      ,.  Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas 
Maccabeus  (Asmonean), 
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CIVIL  ETJLER.  HIGH-PRIEST. 

Simon  (Asmonean). .      . ,  Simon  (Asmonean). 

John  Hyrcanus  (Asm.)  . .  John  Hyrcanus  (Do.). 

King  Aristobulus    (Asm.)  AristobuUis  (Do.). 

King  Alexander  Jannaeus  Alexander      Jannaeus 

(Asmonean).  (Do.). 

Queen  Alexandra  (Asm.)  Hyrcanus  II.   (Do.). 

King  Aristobulus  II.  (As-  Aristobulus  II.  (Do.). 

monean) . 

Pompey    the    Great    and  Hyrcanus  II.   (Do.). 
Hyrcanus,    or    rather, 
towards  the  end  of  his 
pontificate,    Antipater. 

Pacorus  the  Parthian     ..  Antigonus  (Do.). 

Herod  K.  of  Judaea.      . .  Ananelus. 

„          Aristobulus    (last  of  As- 

moneans)  murdered  by 
Herod. 

,,          Ananelus  restored. 

Herod  the  Great     . .      , .  Jesus,  son  of  Faneus. 

„          Simon,    son   of   Boethus, 

father-in-law  to  Herod. 

„          Matthias,    son   of   Theo- 

philus. 

„          Jozarus,  son  of  Simon. 

Ai'chelaus,  K.  of  Judaea . ,  Eleazar. 

,,          Jesus  son  of  Sie. 

„          Jozarus  (second  time). 

Cyrenius,  governor  of  Sy-  Ananus. 

ria,  second  time. 

Valerius    Gratus,    procu-  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi. 
rator  of  Judea. 

,,          Eleazar,  sonof  Ananus. 

„           Simon,  son  of  Kamith. 

„          Caiaphas,  called  also  Jo- 
seph. 

Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus. 

,,          Theophilus.  brother  of  Jo- 
nathan. 

Herod  Agrippa       . .      . ,  Simon  Cantheras. 

,,          Matthias,  brother  of  Jo- 
nathan, son  of  Ananus. 

„          Elioneus,  son  of  Cantheras. 

Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  . .  Joseph,  son  of  Camel. 

,,          . .      . .      , .  Ananias,  son  of  Nebedeus. 

,,          .  ,      . .      . .  Jonathan. 

„          . .      ....  Ismael,  son  of  Fabi. 

,,          Joseph,  son  of  Simon. 

„          Ananus,  son  of  Ananus,  or 

Ananias. 

Appointed  by  the  people. .  Jesus  son  of  Gamaliel. 

Do.  (Whiston  on  B.  J.  iv.  Matthias,    son    of   Theo- 

3,  §7).  philus. 

Chosen  by  lot Phannias  son  of  Samuel. 

The  latter  pai't  ^f  the  above  list  is  taken  partly 
from  Lightfoot,  vol.  ix.  ch.  iv. — also  in  pai't  from 
Josephus  directly,  and  in  part  from  Whiston's  note 
on  Ant.  XV.  8,  §5.  [A.  C.  H.] 

HI'LEN  d^Tl  ;  h  SeAz/ci,  Alex.'  NTjAtii/;* 
Helon),  the  name  of  a  city  of  Judah  allotted  with 
its  "suburbs"  to  the  priests  (1  Chr,  vi.  58);  and 
which  in  the  corresponding  lists  of  Joshua  is  called 
HOLON.  [G.] 

HILKI'AH  m^rhn  and  r\^phn,  "the  Lord 

\       t'  .  ;  ■  t'  •  :  ■ 

is  my  portion ;"  Xi\Kias:  Helcias).  1.  HiLKiAHU, 
father  of  Elialiim  (2  K.  xviii.  37;  Is.  xxii.  20, 
xxxvi.  22).     [Eliakim.] 

3.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii. 
4  sqq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxir.  9  sqq. ;  1  Esdr.  i.  8).  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  genealogy  in  1  Clff.  vi.  13  (A.  V.) 
he  was  son  of  Sliallum,  and  from  Ezr.  vii.  1,  ap- 
parently the  ancestor  of  Ezra  the  scribe.    His  high- 

■^  In  the  LXX.  this  name  appears  in  vcr.  59,  having 
changed  places  with  Jattir. 
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priesthood  was  rendered  particularly  illnstnous  by  I  Israel,"  -earn  also  tu  refer  to  Deut,  xxxiii.  10.     All 

the  great   reformation   effected   under   it  by  king  I  the  actions  of  Josiah  which  fblloweil  the  reading  of 

JoBiah,  by  the  solemn  Passover  kept  at  Jerusalem 

in  the  18th  year  of  that  king's  reign,  and  above  all 

by  the  discovery  which  he  made  of  the  book  of  the 

law  of  Jlobes  in  the  temple.     With  regard  to  the 

latter,  Kenniaitt  lHib.  Text.  ii.  299)  is  of  opinion 

that  it  was   the  original  autogi-aph  copy  of  tlie 

Pentateuch  written  by  Moses  which  Hilkiah  found. 

He  argues  from  the  pecuUar  form  of  expres-sion  in 

2  chr.  xxxiv.  14,  HTO  lU  nin)  Hnin  isd, 

"  the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  ;"  whereas  in  the  fourteen  other  jJaces  in  the 
0.  T.  where  the  law  of  Jloses  or  the  book  of  Hosts 
are  mentioned,  it  is  either  "  the  book  of  Moses,"  or 
"  the  law  of  Moses,"  or  '•  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses."  But  the  argument  is  fiir  from  conclusive, 
becattse  the  phrase  in  question  may  quite  as  pro- 
perly signify  "  tho  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord 
given  through  Mo:>es."  Compare  the  expression 
4v  Xiipl  ii€(rlrov  (Gal.  iii.  19),  and  PIB'O  1*3 
(Ex.  ix.  35,  XXXV.  29  ;  Neh.  x.  29 ;  2  Clir.  xxxv. 
6  ;  Jer.  1.  1).  Though,  however,  the  copy  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  been  Moses'  autograph  from  the 
words  in  question,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was, 
from  the  plai;e  where  it  was  found,  viz.  iii  the 
temple ;  and,  from  its  not  having  been  discovered 
before,  but  Ijeing  only  brought  to  light  on  the  O';- 
casion  of  the  repairs  which  were  iieo-ssary,  and 
from  the  di^coveier  being  the  high-priest  himself,  it 
seems  natural  to  conclude  that  the  pailicular  j^art 
of  the  temple  where  it  was  found  was  one  not 
usually  frequented,  or  ever  by  any  but  the  high- 
priest-  Such  a  place  exactly  was  the  jone  where  we 
know  the  original  copy  of  the  law  was  deposited  by 
command  of  JIfjses,  Wz.  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  within  the  vail,  as  we  learn  from  Deut. 
xxxi.  9,  26.  A  difficult  and  interesting  quo-tion 
ariA5,  What  was  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah?  Was 
it  the  whole  Pentateuch,  as  Le  Clerc,  Keil,  Ewald, 
&c.,  sujipose,  or  the  three  middle  books,  as  liertheau, 
or  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  alone,  as  De  WetUi, 
fJciemus,  Koseumiiller,  &C.  ?  Our  means  of  an- 
sweiing  this  question  seem  to  be  limited,  (1)  to  an 
examination  of  the  terms  in  which  the  depositing 
the  book  of  the  law  by  the  ark  was  originally 
enjoined;  (2)  to  an  examination  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  dlseovercl  by  Hilkiah,  as  far  as  they 
transpire ;  (?>)  to  any  indications  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  contemporary  writings  of  Jere- 
miah, or  from  any  other  portions  of  Scripture.     As 


the  book  found,  the  destruction  of  all  idolatrous 
symbols,  tlie  putting  away  of  wizards  and  workers 
with  familiar  spiiits,  and  the  kee|>in<;  of  the  Pass- 
over, were  such  as  would  follow  fiom  hearing  the 
IGth,  18th,  and  other  chapters  of  Deutcionfimy, 
while  there  is  not  one  that  points,  to  any  precept 
contained  in  the  other  books,  and  not  in  Deut«r- 
onomy.  If  there  is  any  exc<:ptiori  to  tliis  stat*ment 
it  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  descrijjtion  of  the  Passover 
in  ch.  x.\xv.  The  phiascs  "  on  the  fourter;ritb  day 
of  the  tiist  month,"  in  ver.  1  ;  "  Sanctify  your- 
selves, and  prej^are  your  brethren,  that  they  may 
do  according  i/j  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  liand 
of  Moses,"  ver.  fj ;  "  The  priests  sprinkled  the 
blood,"  ver.  11;  and  pe;hajis  the  allusion  in  vei-. 
12,  may  be  thought  to  j,',irit  to  hev.  xxiii,  -v,  or 
Xum.  ix.  3;  to  Lev.  xxii.  and  Xurn.  viii.  20-22; 
to  Lev.  i.  'j  ;  iii.  2,  &c. ;  ami  to  Lev.  iii.  )J-.'j,  &c. 
lespectively.  But  the  allasions  aie  not  maikwl, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Le^'itical  in- 
stitutions existed  in  practice,  and  that  the  other 
books  of  Moses  were  certainly  extant,  though  they 
were  not  kept  by  the  side  of  the  ark.  As  ic-gaids 
the  third,  it  is  well  known  how  full  the  wiitini^s 
of  Jejeiniali  are  of  diiect  refeiences  and  of  p<jirjts 
of  resemblance  to  the  book  of  Deuteionomy.  Now 
this  is  at  once  accounted  for  on  the  supjio.-jtion  oi' 
the  hnr  thus  foimd  by  Hilkiah  being  tiiat  book, 
which  would  thus  naturally  he  an  object  of  special 
curiosity  and  study  to  the  prophet,  and  as  naturally 
influence  his  own  writings.  Moreo\'er,  in  an  un- 
dated jirophecy  of  Jeiemiah's  (ch.  xi.*y,  which 
seems  to  Ijave  been  occasioned  by  the  iinding  of 
this  covenant — for  he  introrlucetJ  the  mention  of 
"  the  words  of  this  covenant"  quite  abru[)tly — he 
quotes  word  for  word  from  Deut.  xxvii.  2^i,  answer- 
ing Aml.n  himself,  as  the  peojile  are  there  directeil 
to  do,  with  reference  to  the  curse  for  disobedience 
(see  ver.  3,  .'jJ  ;  a  very  strong  confijTnation  of  the 
preceding  arguments  which  tfind  to  prove  that 
Deuteronomy  was  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah. 
But  again;  in  Josh.  viii.  we  have  the  account  of 
the  first  execution  by  Ja^hoa  and  the  IsjTielites 
of  that  which  Mo-ser;  had  commande/1  relative  to 
writing  the  law  upon  ston'is  to  be  set  ujj^^n  Mount 
Ebal ;  and  it  is  added  in  ver.  '-'A,  "  and  aftei  wards 
he  rea<l  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and 
ciu'sings,  according  Ut  all  that  is  i^-ritten  in  the 
book  of  the  law."  In  ver.  32  he  had  said  "he 
wrote  there  upon  the  stones  a  oyy  of  the  law  of 


28th  and  29tli  chapters  of  Deut.  seem  to  be  th</se 
especially  rcferrol  to  in  2  K.  xxii.  13,  10,  17,  and 
2  K.  ixiii.  2,  :j  seem  to  point  directly  to  Deut. 
xxix.  1,  in  the  mention  of  tfie  covenarit,  and  ver.  3 
of  the  former  to  De';t.  xxx-  2,  in  the  expression 
'i:ith  all  Uielr  }u:art  owl  alt  their  ivj'iL  The  words 
in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  3,  "The  Uvitcs  that  i..ii_'ht  all 


tliiit  the  whole  Pentateuch  was  transcribed  on  these 
stoijfrf,  but  all  the  referenctfs  which  tran.s]>ire  are 
to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  altar  of'  whole 
stones  unt'jnched  by  iron  tool,  the  peace-oflerings, 
blessin;;s  and  the  cun-Jngs,  as  well  as  the  act- 


tlie 


regards  the  first,  a  comparison  of  Deut.  i.  5  with    Jloses."     Now  not  only  is  it  im[x<,s.sible  to  imagine 

xxjd.9;  the  con.sideration  how  exactly  suited  Dill- I 

terooomy  is  for  the  purpose  of  a  jjublic  recital,  as  ' 
commanded  Deut.  :;):ii.  10-13,  whereas  the  refital  i 
of  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  scarcely  conceivable ; 
and  perhaps  even  the  smaller  bulk  of  a  copy  of 
Deuteronomy  comj>arel  with  that  of  the  whole  l:iw, 
considered  with  reference  to  its  place  by  the  ark, 
point  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  book  of 
the  law"  ordered  to  Ije  put'"  in  the  side  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,"  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
alone,  whether  or  no  exactly  in  its  present  form  is 
a  further  question.     \&  regards   the   second,  the 


itself  of  writing  the  law  on  stones  and  .yetting  them 
on  .Mount  EM,  and  placiuK  half  the  tiibes  on 
Mount  Efjal,  and  the  other  half  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
all  belong  to  Deuteronomy.  And  therefore  when  it 
is  a/lded  in  ver.  3.j,  '*  There  was  n^-t  a  word  of  all 
that  Moses  commanderl  which  Joshua  read  not 
before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,"  we  seem  con- 
'  strain';'!  to  accept  tlje  wor'ls  with  the  limitation  if> 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  that  which  alone  was 
order  vl  by  ,M'^,.a  to  be  thus  publicly  read.     And 


*  Hitzit?,  on  Jer.  xL,  aUo  supposes  the  expres- 
sions in  this  cliapter  to  have  been  occajtiuncd  by  tlie 
finding  of  tfie  fjook  of  the  law. 
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this  increases  the  probfibility  that  here  too  the  ex- 
pression is  limited  to  the  same  book. 

The  only  discordant  evidence  is  that  of  the  book 
of  Nehemiah.  In  the  8th  chapter  of  that  book,  and 
ix.  3,  we  have  the  public  reading  by  Kzra  of  "  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses "  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  evident  obe- 
dience to  Deut.  xxxi.  10-18.  But  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, from  Neh.  riii.  14-17,  that  on  the  second  day 
they  read  out  of  Leviticus,  because  the  directions 
about  dwelling  in  booths  are  found  there  only,  in 
ch.  xxiii.  Moreover  in  the  prayer  of  the  Levites 
which  follows  Neh.  ix.  5,  and  which  is  appa- 
rently based  upon  the  previous  reading  of  the  law 
reference  is  freely  made  to  all  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  indeed  to  the  later  books  also.  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  not  an  improbable  inference  that,  Ezra 
having  lately  completed  his  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  more  was  read  on  this  occasion  than  was 
strictly  enjoined  by  Deut.  xxsi.,  and  that  therefore 
this  transaction  does  not  really  weaken  the  fore- 
going evidence. 

But  no  little  sm-prise  has  been  expressed  by 
critics  at  the  previous  non-acquaintance  with  this 
book  on  the  part  of  Hilkiali,  Josiah,  and  the  people 
generally,  which  their  manner  of  receiving  it  plainly 
evidences ;  and  some  have  argued  from  hence  that 
"  the  law  of  Moses  "  is  not  of  older  date  than  the 
reign  of  Josiah :  in  fact  that  Josiah  and  Hilkiah 
invented  it,  and  pretended  to  have  found  a  copy  in 
the  temple  in  order  to  give  sanction  to  the  reform- 
ation which  they  had  in  hand.  The  following  re- 
marks are  intended  to  point  out  the  true  iiifeiences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  this  remarkable 
discovery  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
The  direction  in  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13  for. the  public 
reading  of  the  law  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  on 
each  seventh  year,  or  year  of  release,  to  the  whole 
congregation,  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  sufficiently  shows  that  at  that 
time  a  multiplication  of  copies  and  a  multitude  of 
readers  was  not  contemplated.  The  same  thing 
seems  to  be  implied  also  in  the  direction  given  in 
Deut.  xvii.  18,  19,  concerning  the  copy  of  the  law 
to  be  made,  for  the  special  use  of  the  king,  distinct 
from  that  in  the  keeping  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 
And  this  paucity  of  copies  and  of  readers  is  just 
what  one  would  have  expected  in  an  age  when  the 
art  of  reading  and  ivn-jting  was  contined  to  the  pro- 
fessional scribes,  and  the  very  few  others  who,  like 
Moses,  had  learnt  the  art  in  Egypt  (Acts  vii,  22), 
The  troublous  times  of  the  Judges  were  obviously 
more  likely  to  obliterate  than  to  promote  the  study 
of  letters.  And  whatever  occasional  revival  of  sacred 
learning  may  have  taken  place  under  such  kings  as 
David,  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and 
Hezekiah,  yet  on  the  other  hand  such  reigns  as  that 
of  Athaliah,  the  last  years  of  Joash,  that  of  Ahaz, 
and  above  all  the  long  reign  of  Manasseh,  with 
their  idolatries  and  national  calamities,  must  have 
been  most  unfavourable  to  the  study  of  "  the 
sacred  letters."  On  the  whole,  in  the  days  of 
Josiah  iiTcligion  and  ignorance  had  overfowed  ail 
the  dykes  erected  to  stay  their  .progress.  In  spite 
of  such  occasional  acts  as  the  public  reading  of  the 
law  to  the  people,  enjoined  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  9),  and  such  insulated  evidences  of  the  king's, 
reading  the  law,  as  commanded  by  Moses,  as  the 
action  recorded  of  Amaziah  alfords  (2  K.  xiv.  6) — 
where  by  the  way  the  reference  is  still  to  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy — and  the  yet  more  marked  ac- 
quaintance with  the   law  attributed  to  Hezekiah 
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(2  K.  xviii.  5,  6)  [Genealogy],  eveiything  in 
Josiah's  reign  indicates  a  very  low  state  of  know- 
ledge. There  were  indeed  still  professional  scribes 
among  the  Levites  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13),  and  Shaphan 
was  the  king's  scribe.  But  judging  from  the  nar- 
rative, 2  K.  xxii.  8,  10  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  it  seems 
probable  that  neither  Hilkiah  nor  Josiah  could  read. 
The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  Jeremiah,  who 
was  always  attended  by  Baruch  the  scribe,  who 
wrote  down  the  words  of  Jeremiah  from  his  mouth' 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  6,  8,  18,  28,  32,  xlv.,  &c.). 
How  then  can  we  wonder  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  knowledge  of  the  law  had  fallen  into 
desuetude?  or  fail  to  see  in  the  incident  of  the 
startling  discovery  of  the  copy  of  it  by  Hilkiah 
one  of  those  many  instances  of  simple  truthfiilness 
which  impress  on  the  Scripture  narrative  such  an 
unmistakeable  stamp  of  authenticity,  when  it  is 
read  in  the  same  guileless  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written?  In  fact,  the  ignorance  of  the  law  of  Moses 
which  this  history  reveals  is  in  most  striking  har- 
mony with  the  prevalent  idolatry  disclosed  by  the 
previous  history  of  Judaea,  especially  since  its  con- 
nexion with  the  house  of  Ahab,  as  well  as  with  tiie 
low  state  of  education  which  is  apparent  from  so 
many  incidental  notices. 

The  story  of  Hilkiah's  discovery  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  mode  in  which  other  portions 
of  the  ScriptlUres  were  preserved,  and  therefore  thi,s 
is  not  the  place  to  consider  it.  But  Thenius 
truly  observes  that  the  expression  in  2  K.  xxii,  8 
clearly  implies  that  the  existence  of  the  law  of 
Moses  was  a  thing  well  known  to  the  Jews,  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  concurrence  of  the  king 
with  the  high-priest  in  the  restoration  of  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  analogy  of  the  circumstances  with  what 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  when  Jehoiada  was 
high-priest,  as  related  2  Chr.  xxiv.  (Bertheau,  ad  loc. ; 
Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  43,  315;  Lewis,  Orig.  Heh. 
B.  viii,  ch.  8,  &c.).     [Ghelcias.]       [A.  G.  H.] 

3.  Hilkiah  (LXX.  omits  ;  Ilelcias),  a  Merarite 
Levite,  son  of  Arazi,one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  Ti.  45;  hebr.  30). 

4.  HiLKiAHU  ;  another  Merarite  Levite,  second 
son  of  Hosah ;  among  the  doorkeepers  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  time  of  king  David  (_1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

5.  Hilkiah;  one  of  those  who  stood  on  the 
right  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the 
people.  Doubtless  a  Levite,  and  probably  a  priest 
(Neh.  viii.  4).  He  may  he  identical  with  the  Hil- 
kiah who  came  up  in  the  expedition  with  Jeshna 
and  Zerubbabel  (xU.  7),  and  whose  descendant 
Hashabiah  is  commemorated  as  living  in  the  days 
of  JoiakJm  (xii,  21). 

6.  HiLKiAHU ;  a  priest,  of  Anathoth,  father  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiaii  (Jer.  i.  1). 

7.  Hilkiah,  father  of  Gemaviah,  who  was  one 
of  Zedekiah's  envoys  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

HIL'LEL  {h^rj  ;  'EW^A,  Alex.  SeXA^^;  Jo- 
seph. "EAAtjAos  ;  Iliel),  a  native  of  Pirathon  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  father  of  Aboon,  one  of  the 
judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15), 

HILLS.  The  structure  and  characteii sties  of 
the  hilts  of  Palestine  will  be  most  conveniently- 
noticed  in  the  general  desciiption  of  the  features  of 
the  country.  [Palestine.]  But  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  call  attention  here  to  the  various 
Hebrew  terms  for  which  the  word  "  hill "  has  been 
employed  in  the  Auth.  Vei-sion. 

1.   Gibeah,  HV^^,  from   a  Voot  akin  to  335 
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which  seems  to  have  the  force  of  curvature  or  hump-, 
jshness.  A  word  involving  this  idea  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  rounded  hills  of  Palestine,  and 
from  it  are  derived,  as  has  been  pointed  out  under 
GiEEAH,  the  names  of  several  places  situated  on 
hills.  Our  translators  have  been  consistent  in  ren- 
dering gibeah  by  "  hill  ;"  in  four  passages  only 
qualifying  it  as  "  little  hill,"  doubtless  for  the  more 
complete  antithesis  to  "mountain"  (Va.  Lxv.  12, 
Ixxii,  3,  cxiv.  4,  6). 

2.  But  they  have  also  employefl  the  same  Eng- 
lish word  for  the  very  different  term  har,  IH^ 
which  has  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  gibeah^ 
meaning  a  whole  district  rather  than  an  individual 
eminence,  and  to  which  our  word  "  mountain " 
answers  with  tolerable  accuracy.  This  exchange 
is  always  undesirable,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  so  as 
to  confuse  the  meaning  of  a  passage  where  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  topography  shoubl  be  unmistake- 
able.  For  instance,  in  Kx,  xxiv.  4,  the  "  hill "  is 
the  same  which  is  elsewhere  in  the  same  chapter 
(12,  13,  18,  &c.)  and  book,  consistently  and  accu- 
rately rendered  "mount''  and  "mountain."  In 
isura.  xiv.  44,  45,  the  "hill"  is  the  "mountain" 
of  ver.  40,  as  also  in  Deut.  i.  41,  43,  compared 
with  24,  44.  In  Josh,  xv,  9,  the  allusion  is  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  correctly  called  "  mountain  " 
in  the  preceding  verse ;  and  so  also  in,  2  Sara.  xvi. 
13.  The  country  of  the  "hills,"  in  Deut.  i.  7  ; 
Josh,  ix.  1,  X.  40,  xi.  16,  is  the  elevated  district 
of  Judah,  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  which  is  correctly 
called  "  the  mountain  "  in  the  earh^-st  descriptions 
of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  29),  and  in  many  sub- 
sequent passages.  The  "  holy  hill "  f  Ps.  iii.  4), 
the  "  hill  of  Jehovah"  (xxiv.  3 J,  the  "  hill  of 
God"  (Ixviii.  15),  are  nothing  else  than  "Mount 
Zion."  In  2  K.  i.  9  and  iv.  27,  the  use  of  the 
word  "  hill "  obscures  the  allusion  to  Caniiel, 
which  in  other  passages  of  the  life  of  the  prophet 
(e.  g.  1  K.  xviii.  19  ;  2  K.  iv.  25)  has  the  t-irm 
"mount"  correctly  attached  to  it.  Other  places  in 
the  historical  books  in  which  the  same  substitution 
weakens  the  force  of  the  naiTati  \'e ,  are  as  follows : 
Gen.  vii.  19  ;  Deut.  viii.  7  ;  Josh.  xiii.  *J,  rvlii. 
13,  14 ;  Judg.  xvi.  3  ;  1  Sara,  xxiii.  14;  xxv.  20  ; 
xxvi.  13  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  34;  1  K.  xx.  23,  28,  xxii. 
17,  &c. 

3.  On  one  occasion  the  word  M^iok-I: 
rendered  "  hill,"  viz.  1  Sam.  ix.  11,  where  it  would 
be  better  to  employ  *'  ascent"  or  some  similar  term. 

4.  In  the  >.'.  T.  the  word  "hill"  is  employed 
to  render  the  Greek  word  0ovj/6$  ;  but  on  one  occa- 
sion it  is  used  for  &poSf  elsewhere  *'  mountain,"  so 
as  to  obscure  the  connexion  betwe/;n  the  two  parts 
of  the  same  narrative.  The  "hill"  from  which 
Jesus  was  coming  down  in  Luke  ix.  37,  is  the  same 
as  "the  mountain"  into  which  He  had  gone  for 
His  transfiguration  the  day  before  (comp.  ver,  28). 
In  ilatt.  v.  14,  and  Luke  iv.  29,  opos  is  also  ren- 
derwl  "  hill,"  but  not  with  the  inconveriienc: 
just  noticed.  In  Luke  i.  39,  the  "hill  countjy" 
{t)  6p€ivf}j  is  the  same  "  mountain  of  Judah"  to 
which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  0,  T.   [G.] 

HIX,     [Measures.] 

HIND  'n~^{>!  ;  tXoupos  ;  cerxms),  the  female  of 
the  common  nUi'z  or  ^:ercvji  elaphiis.  It  is  fr*;- 
qucntly  noticed  io  iIk;  poetical  parts  of  Scripture 
as  emblematic  of  activity  (Gen.  xlii.  21 ;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  34;  Ps.  xviii.  .33;  Hab.  iii.  19j,  genfleneiii 
(Prov.  V.  19),  feminine  modetty  (Cant.  ii.  7,  iii. 
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5),  earnest  longing  (Ps.  xiii.  1),  and  maternal' 
affection  (Jcr.  xiv.  5).  It-,  shyness  and  remoteness 
from  the  haunts  of  men  are  also  noticed  (Job  xxxix. 
]),  and  its  timidity,  causing  it  to  cast  its  young  at 
the  sound  of  thunder  (Ps.  xxix.  'J).  The  con- 
clusion which  some  have  drawn  from  the  passage 
last  quoted  that  the  hind  produces  her  young  with 
great  difficulty,  is  not  in  reality  deducible  from  the 
words,  and  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Job  xxxix.  3, 
The  LXX.  reads  hSk  in  Gtn.  xlix.  21,  rendering 

it  trreKex"^  livniiivov,  "a  luxuriant  terebinth;" 
Lowth  has  proposed  a  similar  change  in  Ps.  xxix., 
but  in  neither  case  can  the  emendation  be  accepted : 
Naphtali  verified  the  compaiison  of  himself  to  a 
"  graceful  or  tall  hind  "  by  the  erents  recordeil  in 
Judg.  iv.  6-9,  v.  18.  The  inscription  of  Ps.  xxii., 
"  the  hind  of  the  morning,"  probably  refers  to  a  tune 
of  that  name.  [AIJELKTH-.SHAHAE.]  [W.L.B.] 
HINGE.  1.  TS,  irrpiipty^,  cardo,  with  the 
notion  of  taming  (Ges.  p.  ]  lOo).  2.  HS,  Bipaiia, 
carch,  with  the  notion  of  insertion  (Ges.  p.  Uild). 
Both  ancient  Egyptian  and  modem  Oriental  doors 
were  and  are  hung  by  means  of  pivots  turning  in 
sockets  both  on  the  uj^r  and  lower  sides.  In 
Syria,  and  especially  the  Haur^n,  there  are  many 
ancient  doors  consisting  of  stone  slabs  with  pivots 
carved  out  fcf  the  same  piece,  inserted  in  sockets 
above  and  below,  and  fixed  during  the  building  of 
the  house.  The  allusion  in  Prov.  xxvi.  14  is  thus 
clearly  explained.  The  hinges  mentioned  in  1  K. 
vii.  .50  were  probably  of  the  Egyptian  kind,  at- 
tached to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  door 
("Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  177  ;  Porter,  Z/o- 
i/i/iscm,  ii.  22,  192  ;  Maundrell,  Erj.rly  Trnzels, 
pp.  447,  448  (Bohn)  ;  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  210  ; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Letters,  p.  292 ;  Wilkinwm,  Anc. 
Eij.  abridgm.  i.  V>).  [H.  W.  P.] 

HINXOJI,  VALLEY  OF,  otherwise  called 
"  the  valley  of  the  son"  or  "  children  of  Hinnom" 
(DSn-'i,  or  "n-ia-'j,  or  "n-'^a-'J,  variouslyrcn- 
(lered  by  LXX.  (j>dpay^  'EyvS/x.,  or  vtov  'Eyvi/i,  or 
Taievva,  Jos.  xviii.  Ifj;  iv  jrj  Bivivvofi,  2  Cljr. 
xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6  ;  rh  Tro\vdfSpioi'  vliiv  rHv  rtK- 
vwv  airricv,  .Jcr.  xix.  2, 6;,  a  deep  and  naiTow  raviiie, 
with  steep,  rocky  sides  to  the  .S.  and  \S'.  of  Jera- 
^ait.-ni,  separating  Mount  Zion  to  the  X.  from  the 
"  Hill  of  Kvil  Counsel,"  and  the  sloping  rocky 
plateau  of  the  "  plain  of  P.ephaim  "  to  the  S.,  taking 
its  name,  according  to  Professor  Stanley,  from 
' '  some  ancient  hero,  the  son  of  Hinnom  "  having 
encamped  in  it  ^Stanley,  .S'.  ^  P.  p.  172).  The 
earlie-st  mention  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  in  the 
sacred  writin;:s  is  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16,  where 
the  b<jundan--!ine  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjfimin  is  described  with  minute  tojiogTaphiral 
accuracy,  as  passing  along  the  WI  of  the  ravine. 
On  the  southern  brow,  oA'crlooking  the  valley  at  its 
ejistem  e.xtremity,  Solomon  ei-ected  high  places  for 
Jlolech  (1  K.xi.  7J,  whow;  horrid  rit<«  were  revived 
from  time  to  time  in  the  same  vicinity  by  the 
lat«r  idolatrous  kings.  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  marie 
their  children  "  pass  through  the  tire "  in  this 
valley  (t  K.  \\\.  3  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  'i), 
and  the  fiendUh  custom  of  iniant  sacrih';^;  to  the 
fiTf^^tAa  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  in  Tophet,  at 
its  S.K.  extremity  for  a  considerable  period  (.Jcr. 
vii.  31  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  10;.  [ToPHET.]  To  jjut  an 
end  to  these  abominations  the  place  was  p Jluted 
by  Josiah,  who  rendered  it  ceremonially  unclfstn  by 
sjircading  over  it  human  bones,  and  other  corrup- 
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tions  (2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13,  14 ;  2  Chv.  xxxiv.  4,  5), 
from  which  time  it  appeal's  to  have  become  the 
common  cesspool  of  the  city,  into  which  its  sewage 
was  conducted,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  waters  of 
the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a  laystall,  where  all  its  solid 
filth  was  collected.  Most  commentators  follow 
Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  in  asserting  that 
perpetual  fires  were  here  kept  up  for  the  consump- 
tion of  bodies  of  criminals,  carcases  of  animals,  and 
whatever  else  was  combustible  ;  but  the  Kabbinical 
authorities  usually  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  idea  appear  insafHcient,  and  Robinson  declares 
fi.  274)  that  "there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other 
hres  than  those  of  Molech  having  been  kept  up  in 
this  valley,"  referring  to  RosenmuUer,  Biblisch. 
Geogr.  11.  i.  156, 1G4.  For  the  more  ordmary  view, 
see  Hengstenberg,  Christol.  ii.  454,  iv.  41 ;  Keil 
on  Kings  ii.  147,  Clark's  edit. ;  and  cf.  Is.  xxx. 
33,  Ixvi.  24. 

From  its  ceremonial  defilement,  and  from  the 
detested  and  abominable  fire  of  Molech,  if  not  fi'om 
the  supposed  everburning  funeral  piles,  the  later 
Jews  applied  the  name  of  this  valley  Ge  Jiinnom, 
Gehenna,  to  denote  the  place  of  eternal  toiTnent, 
and  some  of  the  Rabbins  here  fixed  the  "  door  of 
hell  ;"  a  sense  in  which  it  is  uSed  by  our  Lord. 
[Gehenna.]  It  is  called  Jer.  ii.  23,  "  the 
valley,"  /car'  e|ox7)^)  and  perhaps  *'  the  valley  of 
dead  bodies,"  xxxi.  40,  and  "the  valley  of  vision," 
Is.  xxii.  1,  5  (Stanley,  8.  ^  P.  172,  482).  The 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known  is  (in  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  initial  syllable)  Wddy  Je- 
hennam,  or  Wddij  er  Rvheb  (Williams,  Holy  City, 
i.  56,  Suppl.),  though  in  Mohammedan  traditions 
the  name  Gehenna  is  applied  to  the  Valley  of 
Kedron  (Ibn  Batut-ah,  12,  4;  Stanley,  ut  sup!). 

The  valley  commences  in  a  broad  sloping  basin 
to  the  W.  of  the  city,  S.  of  the  Jaffa  road  (extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  brow  of  the  great  Wady,  on  the 
W.),  in  the  centre  cf  which,  700  yards  from  the 
Jaffa  gate,  is  the  large  reseiToir,  supposed  to  be 
the  "  upper  pool,"  or"Gihou"  [Gihon]  (Is.  vii. 
3,  xxxvi.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxxh,  30),  now  known  as 
Birket-el-Mamilla.  After  running  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  E.  by  S.  the  valley  takes  a  sud- 
den bend  to  the  S.  opposite  the  Jafia  gate,  but  in 
less  than  another  three  quarters  of  a  mile  it  en- 
counters a  rocky  hill-side  which  forces  it  again  i 
an  eastern  direction^  sweeping  round  the  precipitous 
S.W.  corner  of  Mount  Zion  almost  at  a  right  angle. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  from  50 
to  100  yards  broad,  the  bottom  everywhere  covered 
with  small  stones,  and  cultivated.  At  290  yards 
from  the  Jaffa  gate  it  is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  on 
nine  very  low  arches,  conveying  water  from  the 
"  pools  of  Solomon  "  to  the  Temple  Mount,  a  short 
distance  below  which  is  the  "lower  pool"  (Is.  xxii. 
9),  Birket-es-Sultan.  From  this  point  the  ravine 
narrows  and  deepens,  and  descends  with  great 
rapidity  between  broken  cliffs,  rising  in  successive 
terraces,  honeycombed  with  innumerable  sepulchral 
recesses,  forming  the  northern  face  of  the  "  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,"  to  the  S.,  and  the  steep  shelving, 
but  not  precipitous  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Zion, 
which  rise  to  about  the  height  of  150  feet,  to  the 
N.  The  bed  of  the  valley  is  planted  with  olives 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  when  practicable  is  culti- 
vated. About  400  yards  from  the  S.  W.  angle  of 
Mount  Zion  the  valley  contracts  still  more,  becomes 
quite  narrow  and  stony,  and  descends  with  much 
gi-eater  rapidity  towards  the  "  valley  of  Jehobha- 
phat,"  or  "of  the  brook  Kidron,"  before  joining 
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which  it  opens  out  again,  forming  an  oblong  plot, 
the  site  of  Tophet,  devoted  to  gardens  irrigated  by 
the  waters  of  Siloam.  Towards  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  is  the  traditional  site  of  "  Acel- 
dama," authenticated  by  a  bed  of  white  clay  still 
worked  by  potters  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  495), 
opposite  to  which,  where  the  cliff  is  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself 
was  placed  during  the  Frankish  kingdom  (Barclay, 
City  of  Great  King,  p.  208).  Not  far  from  Acel- 
dama is  a  conspicuously  situated  tomb  with  a  Doric 
pediment,  sometimes  known  as  the  "  whited  sepul- 
chre," near  which  a  large  sepulchral  recess  with  a 
Doric  portal  hewn  in  the  native  rock  is  known  as 
the  "  Latibulum  apostolorum,"  where  the  Twelve 
are  said  to  have  concealed  themselves  duiing  the 
time  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resun-ection. 
The  tombs  continue  quite  down  to  the  comer  of 
the  mountain,  where  it  bends  off  to  the  S.  along  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  None  t)f  the  sepulchral 
recesses  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  are  so  well 
preserved ;  most  of  them  are  very  old — small  gloomy 
caves,  with  narrow,  rock-hewn  doorways. 

Robinson  places  "  the  valley  gate,"  Neh.  ii.  13, 
15  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  Mount 
Zion  in  the  upper  part  of  this  valley  (Robinson,  i. 
220,  239,  274,  320,  353  ;  Williams,  Holy  City,  i. 
Suppl.  56,  ii.  495 ;  Barclay,  City  of  Great  King, 
205,  208).     [But  see  Jerusalem.]       ■  [E.  V.] 

HIPPOPOT'AMUS.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  the  Hebrew  be/iemoth  (mDHS)  describes  the 
hippopotamus :  the  word  itself  beai's  the  strongest 
resemblance  to  the  Coptic  name  pehemout,  "  the 
water-ox,"  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  in  its 
Hebrew  form,  as  the  plural  of  HDn^l,  the  idea  ot 
a  very  large  beast.  Though  now  no  longer  found 
in  the  lower  Nile,  it  was  fomierly  common  there 
(Wilkinson,  i.  239).  The  association  of  it  with  the 
crocodile  in  the  passage  in  which  it  is  described 
(Job  xl.  15  ff.),  and  most  of  the  particulars  in  that 
passage,  are  more  appropriate  to  the  hippopotamus 
than  to  any  other  animal.  Behemoth  *'  eateth 
grass  as  an  ox"  (Jobxl.  15) — a  circumstance  which' 
is  noticed  as  peculiar  in  an  animal  of  aquatic  habits  ; 
this  is  strictly  true  of  the  hippopotamus,  which  leaves 
the  water  by  night,  and  feeds  on  vegetables  and 
green  crops.  Its  strength  is  enormous,  vv.  16,  18, 
and  the  notice  of  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the 
belly,  **  his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly,"  appears 
to  be  strictly  correct.  The  tail,  however,  is  short, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  first  part  of  ver. 
17,  "  he  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedai",*'  seems  not 
altogether  applicable.  His  mode  of  attack  is  with 
his  mouth,  which  is  anned  with  a  formidable  aiTay 
of  teeth,  projecting  incisors,  and  enormous  curved 
canines;  thus  "his  creator  offere  hira  a  sword," 
for  so  the  words  in  ver.  19  maybe  rendered.  But 
the  use  of  his  sword  is  mainly  for  pacific  purposes, 
"  the  beasts  of  the  field  playing"  about  him  as  he 
feeds ;  the  hippopotamus  being  a  remarkably  inoffen- 
sive animal.  His  retreat  is  among  the  lotuses 
{tzeelim  ;  A.  V.  "  shady  trees  "),  which  abounded 
about  the  Nile,  and  amid  the  reeds  of.  the  river. 
Thoroughly  at  home  in  the  water,  "  if  the  river 
riseth,  he  doth  not  take  to  flight ;  and  he  cares  not 
if  a  Jordan  (here  an  appellative  for  a  "  sti'eam  ") 
press  on  his  mouth."  Ordinary  means  of  capture 
were  ineffectual  against  the  great  strength  of  this 
animal.  "Will  any  taiie  him  before  his  eyes?" 
(i,  e.  openly,  and  without  cunning),  "  will  any 
bore  his  nose  with  a  gin  ?  ",  as  was  usual  with  lai-ge 
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fish.  The  method  of  killing  it  in  Egypt  was  with 
a  spear,  the  animal  being  in  the  tii-st  instance 
secured  by  a  laiiso,  and  repeatedly  strack  until  it 
became  exhausted  (Wilkinson,  i.  240) ;  the  very 
same  method  is  pursued  by  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  at  the  present  day  (Livingstont;,  p.  73 ; 
instances  of  its  great  strength  are  noticed  bv  the 
same  writer,  pp.  231,  232,  497).         [W.  L.'B,] 

HI'EAH  (nTn  ;  Elpds ;  Hiram),  an  Adul- 
lamitc,  the  friend  (JTl)  of  Jndah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1. 
12;  and  see  20j.  For  "friend"  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  have  "  shepherd,"  probably  reading  -InV"). 

HI'EAM,  or  HU'KAM  (DI^H,  or  Dl-ln :  on 

T       •  T        . 

the  different  forms  of  the  name  see  HuBAM). 
1.  The  king  of  Tyre  who  sent  workmen  and  ma- 
terials to  Jerusalem,  first  (2  Sam.  v.  11,  1  Chr. 
xiv.  1)  to  build  a  palaee  for  David  whom  he  ever 
loved  (1  K.  V.  1),  and  again  (1  K.  v.  10,  vii.  13, 
2  Chr.  ii.  14, 16)  to  build  the  Temple  for  .Solomon, 
with  whom  he  had  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
(1  K.  V.  11,  12).  The  contetrifrt  with  which  he 
received  Solomon's  present  of  Cabul  (1  K.  ix.  12) 
does  not  appear  tx>  have  caused  any  breach  between 
the  two  kings.  He  admitted  .Solomon's  ships, 
issuing  from  Joppa,  to  a  share  in  the  profitable 
trade  of  the  ilediterranean  (1  K-.  x.  22j  ;  and 
.Jewish  sailors,  under  the  guidance  of  Tyrians,  were 
taught  to  bring  the  gold  of  India  (1  K.  ix.  26;  to 
Solomon's  two  harbours  on  the  l^d  Sea  (see  Ewald, 
Geach.  Lir.  iii.  ?A')-?A1 ). 

Eupolemon  (ap.  Eiiseb.  Praep.  Evavj.  ix.  30) 
states  that  David,  after  a  war  with  Hiram,  reduced 
him  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary  prince.     Dius 
the  Phoenician  historian,  and  Menander  of  Ephesus 
{ap.  .Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  17,  18)  assign  to  Hiram  a 
prosperous  reign  of  -34  years ;  and  relate  that  his 
fether  was  Abibal,  his  son  and  successor  Baleazar  ; 
that  he  rebuilt  various  idol-temples,  and  dedicated 
some  splendid  offerings ;  that  he  was  successful  in 
war ;  that  he  enlarged  and  fortified  his  city  ;  that 
he  and  Solomon  had  a  contest  with  riddles  or  dark 
sayings  (compare  Samson  and  his  friends,  Judg.  xiv. 
12),  in  which  .Solomon,  after  winning  a  large  snm 
of  money  from  the  king  of  Tyre,  was  eventually 
outwitted  by  Abdemon,  one  of  his  subjects.     The 
intercourse   of    these    great   and    kindred-mindeil 
kings  was   much   celebrated  by   local   historians. 
Josephus  {Ant,  viii.  2,  §8;  states  that  the  cor- 
respondence  between  them   with   respect   to    the 
building  of  the  Temple  was  preserved  among  the 
Tyrian  archives  in  his  days.     With  the  letters  in 
1  K.  V.  and  2  Chr.  ii.  may  lie  compared  not  only 
his  copies  of  the  letters,  but  also  the  still  less 
authentic  letters  between  .Solomon  and  Hiram,  and 
between  Solomon  and  Vaphres  ('A  pries  ?J,  which  arc 
pre^ei-\'e<l  by  Eupolemon  {apj.  Ei-iseb.  Fruep.  Ezaruj. 
ix.  30,,  and  mentioned  by  Alexander  Polyhistor 
(ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Btrim..  i.   21,  p.  332).     .Some  , 
Phoenician  historians  'w/^.  Tatian.  cont.  (rraec.^'-'H ) 
relate  that  Hiram,  besides  supplying  timber  for  the  ! 
Temple,  gave  his  daughter  in  maniage  to  .Solomon.  ' 
.Jewish  writers  in  less  ancient  times  cannot  over- 
look Hiram's  nncircomcision  In  his  sendees  towards  I 
the  boilding  of  the  Temple.     Their  legends  rebite 
{np.  Eisenm.  iVrf.  .Twl.  i.  gfiS)  that  because  he  I 
was  a  Gw]-f<fari(;g  man  and  built  the  Temple  Jie  I 
was  received  alive  into  Paradise ;  but  that,  after  I 
he  had  been  there  a  thon-and  veai  s,  he  sinned  by  j 
pride,  and  was  thrust  down  into  hell.  ; 

2.  Hiram  was  the  name  rfa  man  of  mixed  r.ace 
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(1  K.  vii.  13,  40),  the  principal  architcci  and  en- 
gineer sent  by  king  Hiram  to  Solomon;  also  called 
Huram  in  the  Chronicles.  On  the  title  of  DN  = 
"  master,"  or  "  father,"  given  to  him  in  2  Chr.  ii. 
13,  iv,  16,  s«;  HUEAM,  ^o.  3.  [W.  T.  B.] 

HIEOA'XUS  ('TpKBj'cJs;  Jlircanm),  "a  son 
of  Tobias,"  who  had  a  large  treasure  placed  for 
security  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  Heliodorus  (c.  187  B.C. ;  2  .Mace,  iii, 
11).  .Josephus  also  mentions  "  chihlren  of  Tobias" 
(Ant.  xii.  !j,  §1,  iraiSes  Ta^iov),  who,  however, 
J^elonged  to  the  taction  of  Menelaias,  and  noticfjs 
especially  a  son  of  one  of  them  (.Josf^ph)  who  was 
named  Hyrcanus  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §2  ff.).  Bat  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  identilyiog  the  Hyrcanus 
of  2  Mace,  with  this  graridgon  of  'I'obias  eithei' 
Jjy  supposing  that  the  ellipse  {rov  Ta$iov)  is  to 
be  so  filled  up  ('Grotius,  Calmet;,  or  that  the 
sons  of  Joseph  wei'e  pjopularly  named  after  their 
grand&ther  (Ewald,  (fesch.  iv.  309j,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  case  in  consequence  of  the 
great  eminence  of  their  father. 

The  name  appears  to  be  simply  a  local  appelln- 
tive,  and  became  illustrious  afterwards  in  the 
JJaccabean  dynasty,  though  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  adoption  are  unknown  (yet  comp,  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  8,  §4).     piAccAJiEE.s.]       [B.  P.  W,] 

HITTITES,  THE,  the  nation  descende.1 
fi  om  Cheth  (A.  V.  "  Heth "),  the  second  son  of 
Canaan.  (1.)  With  five  exceptions,  noticed  ijelow, 
the  word  is  'flnil  =  "  the  Chittite  ;"  in  the  singular 
numtier,  according  to  the  common  Hebrew  idiom. 
It  is  occasionally  rendered  in  the  A.  V,  in  the 
singular  number,  "the  Hittite"  (Ex,  xxiii,  28, 
xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Jo.sh.  ix.  1,  xi.  .3),  but  ete- 
where  jjlural  (Gen.  xv,  20;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  b, 
xxiii.  23  ;  Kurn.  xiii.  29;  Dent.  vii.  1,  xx.  17  , 
Josh.  iii.  10,  xii,  8,  xxiv.  11 ;  Judg.  iii.  Tj  ■  1  K. 
ix.  20 ;    2  Chr.  viii.  7  ;    Ezr.  ix.  1 ;   Xeh.  ix.  8  ; 

1  Esd.  viii.  69,  Xerraioi^.  (2.)  The  jJural  form 
of  the  word  is  D'finn  =  the  Chittim,  or  Hittit'S 
(Josh.  i.  4 ;  Judg.  i.  26 ;   1  K.  i.  29  ;  2  K,  i-ii.  6  ; 

2  Chr.  i.  17).  (3.;  "A  Hittite  [woman]"  is 
D'nn  (Ez.  xvi.  .3,  4.j;.  In  1  K.  xi.  1,  the  same 
word  is  rendered  "  Hittites." 

1.  Our  first  introduction  to  the  Hittites  is  in  thfi 
time  of  Abraham,  when  he  bought  from  the  Eerj';- 
Cheth,  "  Children  of  Heth  " — such  was  then  their 
title — the  field  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  belonging 
to  Ephron  the  Hittite.  They  were  then  settled  at 
the  town  which  was  afterwards,  under  its  new 
name  of  Hebron,  to  become  one  of  the  most  femous 
cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing  the  name  of  Kirjath- 
arba,  and  j«-haps  also  of  JIamre  Gen.  xxiii.  19, 
ixv.  9).  The  projxmiitifs  of  the  tritje  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  been  rather  commercial*  than  mi- 
litary-. The  "  money  current  with  the  merchant," 
and  th';  \,rv:e-.i  of  weighing  it,  were  familiar  to 
them  ;  the  peaceful  assembly  "  in  the  gate  of  the 
city  "  was  their  manner  of  receinng  the  stranger 
who  was  desirous  of  lia^dng  a  '*  possession" 
"  secured"  to  him  among  them.  The  dignity  and 
courtesy  of  their  demeanour  also  come  out  strongly 
in  this  narrative.  As  Ewald  well  sav^.,  Abraham 
chwj  his  aUies  in  war&re  from  the  ATnvnt'n,  but 
he  goes  to  the  Hittites  for  his  grave.    E'jt  the  tribe 

*  **  C'inaanite "  has  in  manr  places  the  fbrcc  of 
"  merf_h:int "  m  "  trafficker."  ?fe«  ^  mong  others  the 
examples  in  246  h. 
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was  evidently  as  yet  but  small,  not  important 
enough  to  be  noticed  beside  "  the  Canaiinite  and  the 
Perizzite  "  who  ahared  the  bulk  of  the  land  between 
them  (Gen.  xii.  b,  xiii.  7).  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  they  remained  for  a  considerable 
period  after  this,  possibly  extending  as  far  as  Gerar 
iuid  Beersheba,  a  good  deal  below  Hebron  (xxvi.  17, 
xxviii.  10).  From  their  famiUes  Esau  mariied  his 
two  lirst  wives  ;  and  her  tear  lest  Jacob  should  take 
the  salne  course  is  the  motive  given  by  Rebekah  for 
sending  Jacob  away  to  Haran.  It  was  the  same 
feeling  that  had  urged  Abram  to  send,  to  Mesopo- 
tamia for  a  wife  for  Isaac.  The  descendant  of  Shem 
could  not  wed  with  Hamites— "  with  the  daughters 
of  the  Can[ianites  among  whom  I  dwell  .  .  .  whei-ein 
I  am  a  stranger,"  but  "  go  to  my  country  and  thy 
kindred "  is  his  father's  command,  "  to  the  house 
of  thy  mother's  lather,  and  talte  thee  a  wife  from 
thence"  (Gen.  xxviii,  'J,  xxiv.  4). 

\i.  Throughout  the  book  of  Exodus  the  name  of 
the  Hittites  occurs  only  in  the  usual  formula  for 
the  occupants  of  the  Promised  Land.  Changes  occur 
in  the  mode  of  stating  this  ibimula  [Canaan, 
p.  248  6],  but  the  Hittites  are  never  omitted  (see 
Kx.  xxiii.  lis).  In  the  report  of  the  spies,  however, 
we  have  again  a  real  historical  notice  of  them  :  "  the 
Hittite,  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Araorite  dwell  in  the 
mountain"  (Num.  xiii.  29).  Whatever  temporary 
circumstances  may  have  attracted  them  so  far  to 
the  south  as  Beersheba,  a  people  having  the  quiet 
commercial  tastes  of  Kphron  the  Hittite  and  his 
companions  can  have  had  no  call  for  the  roving, 
skuinishing  life  of  the  country  bordering  on  the 
desert ;  and  thus,  during  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in 
Egypt,  they  had  withdi-awn  themselves  from  those 
districts,  retiring  before  Amalek  (Num.  xiii.  29)  to 
the  more  secure  mountain  country  in  the  centre  of 
the  land.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Ezekiel  (xvi.  3,  45) 
may  imply  that  they  helped  to  found  the  city  of 
Jehus. 

From  this  time,  however,  their  quiet  habits 
vanish,  and  they  take  their  part  against  the  invader, 
in  equal  alliance  with  the  other  Canaanite  tribes 
(Josh,  ix,  1,  xi.  3,  &c.). 

3.  Henceforward  the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are 
very  few  and  faint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals, 
both  attached  to  the  person  of  David.  (1.)  "  Ahi- 
melech  the  Hittite,"  who  was  with  him  in  the  hill 
of  Hachilah,  and  with  Abishai  accompanied  him  by 
night  to  the  tent  of  Saul  (]  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  He  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  was  possibly  killed  in 
one  of  David's  expeditions,  before  the  list  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  was  drawn  up.  (2.)  "  Uriah  the  Hittite,"  one 
of"  the  thirty"  of  David's  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
39;  1  Chr.  xi,  41),  the  deep  tragedy  of  whose 
wrongs  forms  the  one  blot  in  the  life  of  his  master. 
In  both  these  persons,  though  warriors  by  profes- 
sion, we  can  perhaps  detect  traces  of  those  qualities 
which  we  have  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  case  of  the  first,  it  was  Abishai,  the  practical, 
unscrupulous  "  son  of  Zemiah,"  who  pressed  David 
to  allow  him  to  kill  the  sleeping  king :  Ahimelech 
is  clear  from  that  stain.  In  the  case  of  Uriah,  the 
absence  from  suspicion  and  the  generous  self-denial 
which  he  displayed  are  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  reference  (2  Sam.  xi.  11,  12). 

4.  The  Egyptian  annals  tell  us  of  a  very  power- 
ful confederacy  of  Hittites  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  with  whom  Sether  L,  or  Sethos,  waged 
war  about  B.C.  1340,  and  whose  capital,  Ketesh, 
situate  near  Emesa,  he  conquered.   [KGYPT,p.  511.] 

5.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  lately  deci- 
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phered,  there  are  frequent  references  to  a  nation  of 
Khutti,  who  "  formed  a  great  confederacy  ruled 
by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,"  whose  territory  also 
lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  who  were 
sometimes  assisted  by  the  people  of  the  sea-coast, 
probably  the  Phoenicians  (Kawliuson's  Iforodotus, 
i.  463).  "  Twelve  kings  of  the  Southern  Khatti 
are  mentioned  in  several  places."  If  the  identi- 
fication of  these  people  with  the  Hittites  should 
prove  to  be  coi-rect,  it  agrees  with  the  name  Chat, 
as  noticed  under  Hkth,  and  aflbrds  a  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  some  passages  which  are  otherwise" 
puzzling.  These  are  (a)  Josh.  i.  4,  where  the  ex- 
pression "  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites  "  appears  to 
mean  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  at  least  the  northern 
part  thereof.  (6)  Judg.  i.  26.  Here  nearly  the  same 
expression  recurs.  [Luz.]  (c)  1  K.  x.  29  ;  2  Chr. 
i.  17 :  "  All  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  kings  of 
Aram"  (pi'obably  identical  with  the  "  kings  on  this 
side  Euplnates,"  1  K,  iv.  24)  are  mentioned  as  pur- 
chasing chariots  and  horses  from  Ivgypt,  for  the 
possession  of  which  they  were  so  notorious,  that  (d) 
it  would  seem  to  have  become  at  a  later  date  almost 
proverbial  in  allusion  to  an  alarni  of  an  attack  by 
chariots  (2  K.  vii.  6). 

6.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  religion  or  worship  of 
the  Hittites.  Even  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  gods  of  his  wives — among 
whom  were  Hittite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1) — no  Hittite 
deity  is  alluded  to.  (See  1  K.  xi.  5, 7  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13.) 

7.  The  names  of  the  individual  Hittites  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  are  as  follow.  They  aie  all 
susceptible  of  interpretation  as  Hebrew  words,  which 
would  lead  to  the  belief  either  that  the  Hittites 
spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  language, 
or  that  the  vpords  were  Hebraized  in  their  trans- 
ference to  the  Bible  records. 

Adah  (woman),  Gen.  xxxvi.  2. 

AHiiiiiLECH,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  6. 

Bashemath,  accur.  Bas'math  (woman)  ;  pos- 
sibly a  second  name  of  Adah,  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Beeri  (father  of  Judith,  below).  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Elon  (father  of  Basmath),  Gen.  xxvi.  .■:'>4. 

Ephron,  Gen.  xxiii,  10,  13,  14,  &c. 

Judith  (woman),  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Uriah,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c.,  xxiii.  39,  &c. 

ZOHAR  (father  of  Ephron),  Gen.  xxiii.  8. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  SiBBECHAi,  who  in  the 
Hebrew  text  is  always  denominated  a  Hushathite,  is 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §2)  styled  a  Hittite.  [G.] 

HI'VITES,  THE  (^-inn,  i.  e.  the  Chivvite  ; 
&  Evatos  ;  Heoaeus),  The  name  is,  in  the  original, 
uniformly  found  in  the  singular  number.  It  never 
has,  like  that  of^the  Hittites,  a  plural,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  any  other  form.  Perhaps  we  may  assume 
from  this  that  it  originated  in  some  peculiarity  of 
locality  or  circumstance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Amo- 
rites — "  mountaineers  ;"  and  not  in  a  progenitor, 
as  did  that  of  the  Ammonites,  who  are  also  styled 
Bene-Ammon — children  of  Ammon — or  the  Hittites, 
Bene-Cheth — children  of  Heth.  The  name  is  ex- 
plained by  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  318)  as  Binneulander, 
that  is,  '*  Midlanders  ;"  by  Gesenius  (JVtes.  451) 
as  pagani,  '*  villagers."  In  the  following  passages 
the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  singular — ■ 
THE  Hivite: — Gen.  x.  17  ;  Ex.  xxiii.  28,  xxxiii. 
2,  xxxiv.  11  ;  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3^;  1  Chr.  i.  15  ; 
also  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  xxxvi.  2.  In  all  the  rest  it 
is  plural. 

1.  In  the  genenlogical  tables  of  Genesis,  "■  the 
Hivite"  is  named  as  one  of  the  descendants — the 
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sixth  in  order — of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
X.  17  ;  1  Chr.  i,  15).  In  the  fii'st  enumeration  of 
the  nations  who,  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham, occupied  the  promised  land  (Gen.  xv.  19-21), 
the  Hivites  are  omitted  from  the  Hebrew  text 
(though  in  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  tlieir  name  is 
inserted).  This  has  led  to  the  conjecture,  amongst 
others,  that  they  are  identical  with  the  Kaehion- 
ITES,  whose  name  is  found  there  and  there  only 
(Reland,  jfal.  140  ;  Bochart,  P/tal.  ir.  36 ;  Can. 
i.  19).  But  are  not  the  Kadmonites  rather,  as 
their  name  implies,  the  representatives  of  the  Bene- 
kedem,  or  "children  of  the  East"?  The  name 
constantly  occurs  in  the  formula  by  which  the 
country  is  designated  in  the  earlier  books  (Ex.  iii, 
8,  17,  xiii.  0,  xxiii.  23,  28,  xxxiii.  'J,  xxxiv.  11; 
Deut.  -vii,  1,  xx.  17  ;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii.  8, 
xxiv.  11),  and  also  in  the  later  ones  (1  K.  ix. 
20  ;  2  Ciir.  viii.  7  ;  but  comp,  Ezr,  ix,  1,  and 
Neh.  ix.  8).  It  is,  however,  abscut  in  t)ie  report 
of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29),  a  document  which 
fixes  the  localities  occupied  by  the  Canaanite  nations 
at  tliat  time.  Perhaps  tliis  is  owing  to  the  then 
insignificance  of  the  Hivites,  or  perhaps  to  the  fact 
tliat  they  were  indiiFerent  to  the  special  locality 
of  their  settlements. 

2.  We  first  encounter  the  actual  people  of  the 
Hivites  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan. 
ShecheA  was  tiien  (according  to  the  cuiTcnt  He- 
brew text;  in  their  p'»s_s*-:s^ion,  Hamor  the  Hivite 
being  the   "prince   (N'K'J;    of  the  land"   (Gen. 
xxxiv.  2).    They  were  at  this  time,  to  judge  of 
them   by   their    rulers,   a   warm   and  impetuous 
people,  credulous,  and  easily  deceived  by  the  crafty 
and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob.     The  naiTative  further 
exhibits  them  as  peacefal  and  commercial,  given  to 
"  trade"  (10,  21),  and  to  the  acquiring  of  "pos- 
sessions" of  cattle  and  other  "  wealth "  CIO,  23, 
28,  29).     Like  the  Hittltes  they  held  theii-  assem- 
blies or  conferences  in  the  gate  of  their  city  (20). 
We  may  also  see  a  testimony  to   their   jjeaceful 
habits  in  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  revenge  on 
Jacob  for  the  massacre  of  the  .Shechernites.  Perhaps 
a  similar  indication  is  furnished  by  the  name  of  the  j 
god  of  the  Shechemites  some  geneiations  after  this  I 
— Baal-berith — Baal  of  the  league,  or  the  alliance 
fjudg.  viii.  'j'-j,  ix,  4,  40j ;  by  the  way  in  which  I 
the  Shechemites  were  beaten  by  Abimelech  f40) ;  j 
and' by  the  unmilitaiy  character,  both  of  the  weapon  i 
which  caused  Abimelech's  death  and  of  the  person 
who  discharged  it  fix.  5.3).  j 

The  Alex.  JIS.,  and  several  other  JISS.  of  the  ' 
LXX.,  in  the  above  naixative  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2;  sub-  ! 
stitute  **  Horite  "   for  "  Hivite."     The  change  is  ' 
remarJiable  from  the  usually  close  adherence  of  the  i 
Alex.  Codex  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  it  is  not  cor- 
roljoiated  by  any  other  of  the  ancient  versions,  nor 
is   it   recommended  by  other  considerations,     Xo  I 
instances  occur  of  Horitcs  in  this  jart  of  Palestine,  1 
while  we  laiow,  from  a  later  nanutive,  that  there 
was  an  impoi-tant  colony  of  Hivites  on  the  highland 
of  Benjamin  at  Gibeon,  &c,,  no  very  great  distance 
from  Shechern,  On  the  other  hand,  in  Gen,  xxxvi.  2,  j 
where  Aholibama,  one  of  Esau's  wives,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  Zibeon  ' 
the  Hivite,  all  considerations  are  in  favour  of  read-  | 
ing  "  Horite"  for  "  Hivite."     In  this  case  we  for- 
tunately p<-)sseh,  ^  detailed  genealogy  of  the  family,  I 
by  compaiison  of  which  little  douU  is  left  of  the  | 
propriety  of  the  change  '.'■■iii]k  verses  20,  2i,  2b, 
'60,  with  2),  although  no  rinrJcnt  version  has  sug-  | 
gested  it  here.  I 
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3.  We  next  meet  with  the  Hivites  dunng  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh,  ix,  7,  xi,  19),  Their 
character  is  now  In  some  respects  materially  altered. 
They  are  still  evidently  averse  to  fighting,  but  they 
have  acquired  —  possibly  by  long  experience  in 
traffic — an  amount  of  ci'aft  which  they  did  not 
before  possess,  and  which  enables  them  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Israelites  in  a  highly  successful  man- 
ner (Josh,  ix,  .'i-27).  The  colony  of  Hivit<'S,*'  who 
made  Joshua  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  their 
dupes  on  this  occasion,  had  four  cities — Gibeon, 
Chephirah,  JSeeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim — situated,  . 
if  our  present  knowledge  is  accurate,  at  considerable 
distances  asunder.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
three  last  were  destroyed  by  Joshua  or  not  (xi,  19) ; 
Gibeon  certainly  was  spared.  In  ver,  11  the 
Gibconites  speak  of  the  "elders"  of  their  city, 
a  word  which  does  not  necessarily  point  to  any 
special  form  of  goremment;  as  is  assumed  by  Winer 
(//etjiter),  who  uses  the  ambiguous  expression  that 
they  "  lived  under  a  republican  constitution  "  (in 
repiMioanischer  Verfmaumj)  \  See  also  Ewald 
{Gesch.  i,  318,  9), 

4.  The  main  body  of  the  Hivites,  however,  were 
at  this  time  living  on  the  northern  confines  of 
western  Palestine — "  imder  Hermon,  in  the  land  of 
Mizpeh"  (Josh.  xi.  3,i — "in  Mount  Lebanon,  from 
Mount  Baal-Hermon  to  the  entering  in  of  Ha- 
math"  (Judg,  iii,  3).  Somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood they  were  settled  when  Joab  and  the 
captains  of  the  host,  in  their  tour  of  numbering, 
came  to  "  all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites  "  near  Tyre 
(2  Sam,  xxiv.  7 ).  In  the  Jerusalem  Targnm  on 
Gen,  X,  17,  they  are  called  Tripolitans  ('NiyiSnt}), 
a  name  which  points  to  the  same  general  northern 
locality, 

5.  In  speaking  of  the  AviM,  or  Awites,  a  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  by  the  writer  that  they  may 
have  been  identical  with  the  Hivites,  This  is  appa- 
rently corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  notice  in  Deut,  ii,  the  Avites  seem  to  have  been 
dispersed  before  the  Hivites  appear  on  the  scene  of 
the  sacred  histoiy,  [G.] 

HIZKI'AH  !■  n^ptn  ;  'ECexios;  Ezixkhj,  an 
ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zcph,  i,  1). 

HIZKI'JAH  (njiprn  ;  'ECcKi'a  ;  ExecUia), 
according  to  the  punctuation  of  the  A,  V,  a  man 
who  sealed  the  covenant  of  reformation  with  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  (Xeh,  x,  17),  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that  preceding 
it,  as  "  At«r-Hizkijah,"  a  name  given  in  the  lists  rf 
those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerabbaljcl, 
It  appears  also  extremely  likely  that  the  two  names 
following  these  in  x,  -17,  IS  (Azzur,  Hodijah)  are 
only  corrupt  repetitions  of  them. 
•  This  and  the  jjreceding  name  are  identical,  and  are 
the  same  with  that  given  in  the  A,  V.  as  Hezekiah. 

HO'BAB  (nan  ;  (S  'Ofii.^,  Alex,  'Cl^6.^,  in 
Judg,  'Im3(£;3  ;  Hijhnhj.  This  name  is  found  in 
two  places  only  CXum.  x,  29  ;  J  udg,  iv,  1 1),  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  it  denotes  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  or  his  son,  (1.)  In  favour  of  the  latt«r 
are  (a,)  the  exjiress  sfatCTnent  that  Hobab  was  "  the 
son  of  Ptaguel"  (Xum,  x,  29;  ;  liaguel  or  Kcucl — 
the  Hebrew  word  in  both  cases  is  the  same — beuig 
identifirjd  with  Jethro,  not  only  in  Ex,  ii,  18  (comp. 

•■  Here  again  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  have  Horitcs 
for  Hivites  ;  but  we  cannot  accept  the  change  without 
farther  consideration. 
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iii.  1,  &c.),  but  also  by  Josephus,  who  constantly 
gives  him  that  name.  (6.)  The  fact  that  Jethro 
had  some  time  previously  left  the  Isi'aelite  camp  to 
return  to  liis  own  country  (Ex.  xviii.  27).  The 
words  "the  father-in-law  of  Moses"  in  Num.  x. 
29,  thougli  in  most  of  the  ancient  versions  con- 
nected with  Hobab,  will  in  the  original  read  either 
way,  so  that  no  argument  can  be  founded  on  them. 
(2.)  In  favour  of  Hobab's  identity  with  Jethro  are 
(fl.)  the  words  of  Judg.  iv.  11 ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  is  (ostensibly)  of  later  date 
than  the  other,  and  altogether  a  more  casual  -state- 
ment. (6.)  Josephus  in  speaking  of  Raguel  re- 
marks once  (^Ant.  ii.  12,  §1)  that  he  "  had  lothor 
{i.  e.  Jethro)  for  a  surname"  (toGto  ykp  ^v  iiri- 
K\T}fia  r(f  'VayoitTjK).  From  the  absence  of  the 
article  here,  it  is  infeiTed  by  Whiston  and  others 
that  Josephus  intends  that  he  had  more  than  one 
surname,  but  this  seems  hardly  safe. 

The  Mahometan  traditions  are  certainly  in  favour 
of  the  identity  of  Hobab  with  Jethro.  He  is  known 
in  the  Koran  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  East  at  the 

present  day,  by  the  name  of  Sho*eib  (l-\/JC^), 

doubtless  a  corruption  of  Hobab.  According  to 
those  traditions  he  was  the  prophet  of  God  to  the 
idolaters  of  Medi/en  (Midian),  who  not  believing 
his  message  were  destroyed  (Lane's  Koran,  179- 
181);  he  was  blind  (ib.  180 note);  the  rod  of 
Moses  was  his  gift,  it  had  once  been  the  rod  of 
Adam,  and  was  of  the  myrtle  of  Paradise,  &c.  (Ib, 
190  ;  Weil's  Bibi.  Legends,  107-109).  The  name 
of  Sho'eib  still  remains  attached  to  one  of  the  Wadys 
on  the  East  side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho, 
thi-ough  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
locality  (Seetzen,  Reisen,  1854,  ii.  319,  376),  the 
children  of  Israel  descended  to  the  Jordan.  [BetH' 
NiMRAK.]  According  to  this  tradition,  therefore, 
he  accompanied  the  people  as  far  as  the  Piomised 
Land,  though  whatever  weight  that  may  possess  is, 
when  the  statement  of  Ex.  xviii.  27  is  taken  into 
account,  against  his  identity  with  Jethro.  Othei- 
places  bearing  his  name  and  those  of  his  two 
daughters  are  shown  at  Sinai  and.  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  33). 

But  whether  Hobab  was  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
or  not,  the  notice  of  him  in  Num.  x.  29-32,  though 
brief,  is  full  of  point  and  interest.  While  Jethro 
is  preserved  to  us  as  the  wise  and  practised  admi- 
nistrator, Hobab  appears  as  the  experienced  Bedouin 
sheikh,  to  whom  Moses  looked  for  the  material 
safety  of  his  cumbrous  cai-avan  in  the  new  and  diffi- 
cult ground  before  them.  The  tracks  and  passes 
of  that  "  waste  howling  wilderness  "  were  all  fami- 
liar to  him,  and  his  practised  sight  would  be  to 
them  "instead  of  eyes"  in  discerning  the  distant 
clumps  of  verdure  which  betokened  the  -wells  or 
springs  for  the  daily  encampment,  and  in  giving 
timely  waniing  of  the  approach  of  Amalekites  or 
other  spoilers  of  the  desert.     [Jetiiko.]         [G.] 

HO'BAH  (nnin;  Xo^d;  Hoha),  the  place  to 
which  Abraham  pursued  the  kings  who  had  pillaged 
Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  15).  It  was  situated  "to  the  north 

of  Damascus"  (pbO"]^  'pKDbp).  Josephus  men- 
tions a  tradition  concerning  Abraham  which  he  takes 
from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus; — "Abraham  reigned 
at  Damascus,  being  a  foreigner  .  ,  .  and  his  name  is 
still  famous  in  the  countiy;  and  there  is  shown  a 
village  called  from  him  The  Habitation  of  Abra- 
ham'^ {Ant.  i.  7,  §2).    It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
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village  oi  Barzeh,  three  miles  north  of  Damascus, 
there  is  a  wely  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  called  after  the  name  of  the  patri- 
arch, Masjad  Ibrafdm,  "  the  prayer-place  of  Abra- 
ham." The  tradition  attached  to  it  is  that  here 
Abraham  offered  thanks  to  God  after  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  eastern  kings.  Behind  the  wehj  is 
a  cleft  in  the  rock,  in  which  anothei"  tradition  repre- 
sents the  patriarch  as  taking  refuge  on  one  occasion 
fiom  the  giant  Nimrod.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  Hohah  signifies  "  a  hiding-place." 

The  Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that  the  village  of 
lobar,  not  far  from  Burzeh,  is  the  Hobah  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  have  a  synagogue  there  dedicated  to 
Elijah,  to  which  they  make  frequent  pilgi'images 
(see  p.  540  6,  note;  also  Handh.  for  Syr.  arid  Pal. 
pp.  491,  492).  [J.  L.  P.] 

HOD  (Yin  ;  'D.d,  Alex,  *'n5  ;  Hod),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Zophah,  among  the  descendants  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

HODAI'AH  {Chetih,  -invnin,  altered  in  the 
Keri  to  -in^llin,  i.  e.  Hodaviahu  ;  'OZoKia, 
Alex,  'nSoui'a  ;  Oduia),  son  of  Elioenai,  one  of  the 
last  members  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah;  mentioned 
1  Chr.  iii.  24. 

HODAVI'AH  (n^niH;  *ndovla;  Odoia, 
Oduia,  Odavia).  1.  A  man  of  Manasseh,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  half-tribe  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
(1  Chr.  V.  24). 

2.  A  man  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Has-senuah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  7). 

3.  A  Levite,  who  seems  to  have  given  his  name 
to  an  importimt  family  in  the  tribe — the  Bene  Ho- 
daviah  (Ezr.  ii.  40).  In  Nehemiah  the  name 
appeai-s  as  Hodevah.  Lord  A.  Hervey  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  name  is  closely  con- 
nected with  JudaK  {Genenlogies,  1 19).  This  being 
the  case,  we  probably  find  this  Hodaviah  mentioned 
again  in  iii.  9. 

HO'DESH  {V}y\  ;  'hU ;  Hades),  a  woman 
named  in  the  genealogies  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
9)  as  the  wife  of  a  ceiiain  Shaharaim,  and  mother 
of  seven  children.  Shaharaim  had  two  wives  besides 
Hodesh,  or  possibly  Hodesh  was  a  second  name  of 
one  of  those  women  (ver.  8).  The  LXX.  byi-ead- 
ing  Baara,  BaaSii,  and  Hodesh,  'A5o,  seem  to  wish 
to  establish  such  a  connexion, 

HODE'VAH  (nnin,  keri  n''y\r\;  ohzovia, 

Alex.  OuSouiS  ;  Oduia),  Bene-Hodevah,  a  Levite 
family,  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  vii.  43).  In  the  parallel  lists  it  is  given  as 
Hodaviah  (No.  3)  and  Sqdias. 

HODI'AH  (nj^in  ;  h  'novia,  Alex,  'lovhaia. ; 
Odaia),  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ezra,  a  man  of 
Judah,  and  mother  to  the  founders  of  Keilah  and 
Eshtemoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  She  is  doubtless  the 
same  person  as  Jehudijah  (in  verse  18,  that  is  "  the 
Jewess"),  in  fact,  except  the  ai-ticle,  which  is  dis- 
regarded in  the  A.  V.,  the  two  names  are  identical 
[comp.  Hodaviah,  No.  3].  Hodiah  is  exactly  the 
same  name  as  HODIJAH,  under  which  forai  it  is 
given  more  than  once  in  the  A.  V. 

HODI'JAH  (nnin  ;  'nSoulo,  'nSoiJju  ;  Odia, 
Odaia).  This  is  in  the  original  precisely  the  same 
name  as  the  pi-eceding,  though  spelt  differently  in 
the  A.  V.     It  occurs 

1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
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(Neh.  viii.  7  ;  aiid  probably  also  ix.  5  ;  x.  10). 
The  name  with  others  is  omitted  in  the  two  first 
of  these  passages  in  the  LXX. 

2.  Another  Levite  at  the  same  time  (Neh. 
X.  13). 

3.  A  layman ;  one  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the  people 
at  the  same  time  (Neh.  x.  18). 

HOG'LAH  (rhin ;  'EjXd,  Alex.  Aly\i, 
A-iyKd/i  ;  Ilegla),  the  third  of  the  five  daughters 
of  Zelophehad,  in  whose  favom'  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance was  altered  so  that  a  daughter  could  inherit 
her  father's  estate  when  he  left  no  sons  (Num. 
x.tvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxri.  11,  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  Betii-hoglah,  which 
see. 

HO'HAM  (Cinin  ;  'EAcJ/j,  Alex.  Ai'Xt^;" 
Oham),  king  of  Hebron  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Canatm  (Josh.  x.  3)  ;  one  of  the  five  Itings  who 
were  pursued  by  Joshua,  down  the  pass  of  Beth- 
horon,  and  who  were  at  last  captui-ed  in  the  cave 
at  Makkedah  andthere  put  to  death.  As  king  of 
Hebron  he  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Josh,  x.,  but 
his  name  occurs  in  the  above  passage  only. 

HOLOFEE'NES,  or,  more  correctly,  Olo- 
FERNES  (^O\o<t)fpt>ris),  was,  according  to  the  book 
of  Judith,  a  general  of  Nebuchadnezzai',  king  of 
the  Assyrians  (Jud.  ii.  4),  who  was  slain  by  the 
Jewish  heroine  Judith  during  the  siege  of  Betlmlia. 
[.Judith.]  The  name  occurs  twice  in  Cappadocian 
history,  as  borne  by  the  brother  of  Ariarathes  I. 
(c.  B.C.  350),  and  afterwards  by  a  pretender  to  the 
Cappadocian  throne,  who  was  at  first  supported  and 
aftei-wards  imprisoned  by  Demetrius  Soter  (c.  Ii.c. 
158).  The  termination  (Tissapheriws,  &o.)  points 
to  a  Persian  origin,  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
uncertain.  [B.  F.  W.] 

HO'LON  (j^n  ;  Xa\oii  koI  Xawci,,Alex.  Xi- 
\ov<iv  ;  7\  TiWi,  Alex,  'nxdv;  Olon,  Hohn). 
1.  A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  ;  one  of  the 
first  group,  of  which  Debir  was  apparently  the  most 
considerable.  It  is  named  between  CosHEN  and 
GiLOir  (Josh.  XV.  51),  and  was  allotted  with  its 
"suburbs"  to  the  priests  (xxi.  15).  In  the  list  of 
priest's  cities  of  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  appears  as 
HiLEN.  In  the  Onomasticon  ("  Helen "  and 
"Olon")  it  is  mentioned,  but  not  so  as  to  imply 
its  then  existence.  Nor  has  the  name  been  since 
I'ecognised  by  travellers. 

2,  (fpn  ;  XeAiic ;  Ilelon),  a  city  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  21,  only).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Mishor,  the  level  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain 
country  ")  east  of  Jordan,  and  is  named  with  Ja- 
hazah,  Dibon,  and  other  known  places ;  but  no 
identification  of  it  has  yet  taken  place,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Num.  xxxii.  and 
Josh.  xiii.  [G.] 

HO'MAM  (DDin  ;  hljiiv ;  Moman),  the  foi-m 
under  which  in  1  Chr.  i.  ,39,  an  Edomite  name 
appears,  which  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  is  given  Hemam. 
Homam  is  assumed  Ijv  Gesenius  to  be  the  original 
form  (T/ies.  385  a).  'liy  Knobcl  (ffracsis,  25+), 
the   name   is   compared   with   that   of  Honuiimn 

(^A<js>),  a  town  now  ruined,  though  onco  im- 
portant, halfway  between  Petra  and  Ailath,  on  the 
ancient  road  at  the  back  of  the  mountain.     See 

»  In  each  MS.  the  same  eciuivalent  as  the  above 
lias  been  given  for  IIoham. 
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Ijaborde, /oMrttci/,  2{)i ,  Aiiicinui  \   also  the  Arabic* 
authorities  mentioned  by  Knobcl.  [G.]  ' 

HOMEE.     [Measures.] 

HONEY.  We  have  already  noticed  [Food] 
the  extensive  use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  ordinary 
food  among  the  -Hebrews  :  we  sliall  therefore  in  the 
present  ai'ticle  restrict  ourselves  to  a  description  of 
the  different  articles  which  passed  under  the  Hebrew 
name  oid'bash  (ti'^'t).  In  the  first  place  it  applies 
to  the  product  of  the  bee,  to  which  we  exclusively 
apply  the  name  of  honey.  All  ti-.ivellers  agree  in 
describing  Palestine  as  a  land  "  flowing  with  honey" 
(Ex.  iii.  8),  bees  being  abundant  even  in  the  lemote 
parts  of  the  wilderness,  where  they  deposit  their 
honey  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  in  hollow  trees. 
In  some  parts  of  northci-n  Arabia  the  hills  are  so 
well  stocked  with  bees,  that  no  sooner  are  hives 
placed  than  they  are  occupied  (Wellsted's  Travels, 
ii.  123).  The  Hebrews  had  special  expressions  to 
describe  the  exuding  of  the  honey  from  thfr  comb, 
such  as  nopheth  (nsj)  "  dropping  "  (Cant.  iv.  11 ; 
Prov.  v.  3,  xxiv.  13),  tzuph  (Pj-IV)  '*  ovei-flowing  " 
(Ps.  xix.  10;  Prov.  xvi.  24),  and  yaar  ("IV*)  or 
yaarah^TU))^)  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27  ;  Cant.  v.  1) — ex- 
pressions which  answer  to  the  mel  acetum  of  Pliny 
(xi.  15) :  the  second  of  these  teims  approaches  nearest 
to  the  sense  of  "  honey  covih"  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  twpeth  in  Ps.  xix.  10,  "  the  droppings  of 
the  comb."  (2.)  In  the  second  place,  the  term  debesh 
applies  to  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  gi'ape, 
which  is  still  called  dibs,  and  which  forms  an 
article  of  commerce  in  the  East ;  it  was  this,  and 
not  ordinary  bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliii.  11),  and  which  the  Tyrians  purchased 
from  Palestine  (Ez.  xxvii.  17).  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  is  described  by  Pliny  (xiv.  11):  the  must 
was  either  boiled  down  to  a  half  (in  which  case  it 
was  called  defrutum),  or  to  a  third  (when  it  was 
called  siracum,  or  sapa,  the  tripaios  oivos,  and 
(y^riixa  of  the  Greeks) ;  it  was  mixed  either  with 
wine  or  milk  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  296 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
780)  :  it  is  still  a  favourite  article  of  nutriment 
among  the  Syrians,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
coarse  honey  (Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  82).  (3.)A  third 
kind  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  "  vege- 
table "  honey,  by  which  is  meant  tlie  exudations  of 
certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Tamarix 
mannifera,  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the 
stunted  oaks  of  Luristan  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
honey,  which  Jonathan  ate  in  the  wood  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25),  and  the  "  wild  honey,"  which  supported 
St.  Jolui  (Matt.  iii.  4),  have  been  referred  to  this 
species.  We  do  not  agi-eo  to  this  view :  the  honey 
in  the  wood  was  in  such  abundance  that  Jonathan 
took  it  up  on  the  end  of  a  stick ;  but  the  vegetable 
honey  is  found  only  in  small  globules,  which  must 
be  carefidly  collected  and  strained  before  being  used 
(Wellstcd,  ii.  50).  The  use  of  the  tei-m  yaar  in 
that  passage  is  decisive  against  this  kind  of  honey. 
The  jiicAi  &ypiov  of  Matthew  need  not  mean  any- 
thing else  than  the  honey  of  the  wild  bees,  which 
we  have  already  stated  to  be  common  in  Palestine, 
and  which  Josephus  (S.  J.  iv.  8,  §3)  specifies 
among  the  natural  productions  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho;  the  expression  is  certainly  applieil  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  94)  to  honey  exuded  from 
trees ;  but  it  may  also  be  applied  like  the  Latin 
mel  silvestre  (Plin.  .\i.  10)  to  a  particular  kind  of 
liee-honey.     (4.)  A  fourth  kind  is  linstrilii'il  by  .lo- 
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sephus  [l.  c),  as  being  manufactured  from  the 
juice  of  the  date. 

Tlie  prohibition  against  the  use  of  honey  in  meat 
ofi'erings  (Lev.  ii.  11)  appears  to  have  been  grounded 
oil  the  fermentation  produced  by  it,  honey  soon 
turning  sour,  and  even  foiming  vinegar  (Plin.  xxi. 
48).  This  fact  is  embodied  in  the  Talmudical 
wordhidbish  =  "to ferment,"  dexivedfrom  d'bash. 
Other  explanations  have  been  oftiared,  as  that  bees 
were  unclean  (Phil .  ii.  255),  or  that  the  honey  was  the 
artilicial  di6s  (Bahr,  Symbol,  ii.  323).    [VV.  L.  B.] 

HOOK,  HOOKS.  Various  kinds  of  hooks  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important. 

1.  Fishing-hooks  (r;3V,  "1*D,  Am.  iv.  2;  nSH, 
Job  xli.  2  ;  Is.  xix.  8  ;  Hab.  i.  15).  The  two  first 
of  these  Hebrew  teims  mean  primarily  thoiiis,  and 
secondarily  fi  filling -hooks ,  from  the  similarity  in 
shape,  or  perhaps  from  thorns  having  been  origin- 
ally used  ibr  the  purpose ;  in  both  cases  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  are  mistaken  in  their  renderings,  giving 
SttXois  and  contis  for  the  first,  \4^Tjras  and  olHs 
ibr  the  second :  the  third  temi  refei-s  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  mouth  by  the  hook. 

2.  nin  (A.  V.  "thorn,"),  properly  a  rmf/  (i//e\- 
\iov,  circulus)  placed  through  the  mouth  of  a  large 
fish  and  attached  by  a  cord  (|b3N)  to  a  stake  for 
the  puii^ose  of  keeping  it  alive  in  the  water  (Job 
xli.  2);  the  word  meaning  the  cord  is  rendered 
"  hook"  in  the  A.  V.  and  =  crxoivos. 

3.  nn  and  nin,  generally  rendered  "hook"  in 
the  A.  V.  after  the  LXX.  &yKi<rTpoj/,  but  properly 
a  ring  (circuhis),  such  as  in  our  country  is  placed 
through  the  nose  of  a  bull,  and  similarly  used  in  the 
East  for  leading  about  lions  (Ez.  xix.  4,  where  the 
A.  V.  has  "with  chains"),  camels  and  other  animals. 
A  similar  method  was  adopted  for  leading  prisoners, 
as  in  the  case  of  Manasseh  who  was  led  with  rings 
(2  Clir.  xxxiii.  11 ;  A.  V.  "  in  the  thorns  ").  An 
illustration  of  this  practice  is  found  in  a  bas-relief 
discovered  at  Khoi'sabad  (Layard,  ii.  376).  The 
expression  is  used  several  times  in  this  sense  (2  K. 
xix.  28 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  29  ;  Ez.  xxix.  4,  xxxviii.  4). 
The  term  E^pID  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  Job 
xl.  24  (A.  V.  "  bore  his  nose  with  a  gin,"  margin). 
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Hook.    (Layard'n  Nineveh.) 

4.  W*))-,  a  term  exclusively  used  in  reference  to 
the  Tabernacle,  rendered  "hooks"  in  the  A.  V. 
The  LXX.  varies  in  its  rendering,  sometimes  giving 
K€<paKlst  i.  e.  the  capital  of  the  pillars,  sometimes 
KpiKos  and  ajK^fXTj ;  the  expenditure  of  gold,  as 
given  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  28,  has  led  to  this  doubt ;  they 
were  however  most  probably  hooks  (Ex.  xxvi.  32, 
37,  xxvii,  10  ff.,  xxxviii.  10  ff.) ;  the  word  seems 
to  have  given  name  to  the  letter  "1  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  possibly  from  a  similarity  of  the  form  in 
which  the  latter  a2jpears  in  the  Greek  Digamma, 
to  that  of  a  hook, 

5.  rriDtD,  a  vine-dresser's  pruning-hook  (Is.  ii. 
4,  xviii.  5  ;  Mic,  iv.  3 ;  Joel  iii.  10). 

6.  3^TD  and  H^l^TD  (Kpedypa),  a  flesh-hook  for 


getting  up  the  joints  of  meat  out  of  the  boiling-pot 
(Ex.  xxvii.  3  ;  I  Sain.  ii.  13-14). 

7.  Cl.''riD^  (Ez.  xl.  43),  a  term  of  very  doubtful 
meaning,  probably  meaning  "hooks"  (as  in  the 
A.  v.),  used  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  animals 
to  flay  them  {paxilli  bifurci,  Gesen.  Thesaur, 
1470):  other  meanings  given  are — ledges  {labii, 
Vulg.),  or  eaves,  as  though  the  word  were  D^HQEJ'  ■ 
pens  for  keeping  the  animals  previous  to  their  being 
slaughtered  ;  heaith-stones,  as  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V. ;  and  lastly,  gutters  to  receive  and  cany  olf 
the  blood  from  the  slaughtered  animals.  [W.  L.  B.] 
HOPH'NI  (^JDH,  "  a  fighter  ;"  '0(pvi)  and 
PniNEHAS  (DMVS,  ^ivees),  the  two  sous  of  Eli, 
who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal  duties  at 
Shiloh.  Their  brutal  rapacity  and  lust,  which 
seemed  to  acquire  fresh  violence  with  their  lather's 
increasing  years  (1  Sam.  ii.  22,  12-17),  filled  the 
people  with  disgust  and  indignation,  and  provoked 
the  curse  which  was  denounced  against  their  father's 
house  first  by  an  unknown  prophet  (27-36),  and  then 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  11-14).  They  were  both  cut 
oif  in  one  day  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  the  ark 
which  they  had  accompanied  to  battle  against  the 
Philistines  was  lost  on  the  same  occasion  (1  Sam. 
iv.  10,  11).  The  predicted  ruin  and  ejectment  of 
Eli's  house  were  fulfilled  in  the  reigu  of  Solomon. 
[Eli  ;  Zadok.]  The  unbridled  licentiousness  of 
these  young  priests  gives  us  a  terrible  glimpse  into 
the  fallen  condition  of  the  chosen  people  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  ii.  538-638).  The  Scripture  calls  them 
"  sons  of  Belial  "  (1  Sam.  ii.  12)  ;  and  to  this  our 
great  poet  alludes  in  the  words — 

■ "  to  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smoked ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  jni^st 
•  Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  filled 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ?" 

J>ar.  Lost,  i.  492.  [F.  W.  F.] 

HOR,  MOUNT  ("inn  "in,  i.e.  "Hor  the 
mountain,"  remarkable  as  the  only  case  in  which 
the  name  comes  fii-st).  1.  ("jfip  rh  opos:  Mons 
Tlor),  the  mountain  in  which  Aaron  died  (Num. 
XX.  25,  27).  The  word  Hor  is  regarded  by  the 
lexicogTaphers  as  an  archaic  form  of  Har,  the  usual 
Hebrew  term  for  "mountain"  (Gesenius,  Thes.  ' 
391  6  ;  Fuerst,  Hajidwb.  ad  voc.  &c.),  so  that  the 
meaning  of  the  name  is  simply  "  the  mountain  of 
mountains,"  as  the  LXX.  have  it  in  another  case 
(see  below.  No.  2)  rh  6pos  rh  upos ;  Vulg.  mons 
altissimus ;  and  Jerome  {^p-  ad  Fahiolarn)  non  in 
monte  simpliciter  sed  in  montis  monte. 

The  few  facts  given  us  in  the  Bible  regarding 
Mount  Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  "  on  the  boundary 
line"  (Num.  xx.  23)  or  "at  the  edge"  (xxxiii. 
37)  of  the  land  of  Edom.  It  was  the  next  halting- 
place  of  the  people  after  Kadesh  (xx.  22,  xxxiii. 
37),  and  they  quitted  it  for  Zalmonah  (xxxiii.  41) 
in  the  road  to  the  Red  Sea  (xxi.  4).  It  was  durino- 
the  encampment  at  Kadesh  that  Aaron  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  At  the  command  of  Jehovah,  he, 
his  brother,  and  his  son  ascended  the  mounbiin,  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  "in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
congregation."  The  garments,  and  with  the  gar- 
ments the  oiiice,  of  high-priest  were  taken  from 
Aaron  and  put  upon  Eleazar,  and  Aaron  died  there 
in  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  ascent  of  the  height  to  die,  and  in  the  marked 
exclusion  from  the  Promised  Land,  the  end  of  the 
one  brother  resembled  the  end  of  the  other  ;  but  in 
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the  presence  of  the  two  survivore,  and  of  the  gazing 
crowd  below,  there  is  a  striking-  difference  between 
this  event  and  the  solitary  death  of  Moses. 

Mount  Hor  "  is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  con- 
nected with  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  which 
admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt "  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
86).  It  is  almost  tinnecessary  to  state  that  it  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Arabahf  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  sandstone  mountains  of 
Edom,  having  close  beneath  it  on  its  eastern  side — 
though  strange  to  say  the  two  are  not  visible  to 
each  other — the  mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The 
tradition  has  existed  from  the  earliest  date.  Josephus 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Hor  (^Ant.  iv.  4,,  §7), 
but  he  describes  the  death  of  Aaron  as  taking  place 
"  on  a  very  high  mountain  which  suiTounded  the 
metropolis  of  the  Arabs,"  which  latter  *'  was  for- 
merly called  Arke,  but  now  Petra."  In  the  Ono- 
masticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  Or  mons- 
"  a  mountain  in  which  Aaron  died,  close  to  the 
city  of  Petra."  When  it  was  visited  by  the  Cru- 
saders (see  the  quotations  in  Rob.  521)  the  sanctuary 
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was  already  on  its  top,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  then  what  it  is  now — the  Jabel  Nebi- 
Har&n,  "  the  mountain  of  the  Prophet  Aaron." 

Of  the  geological  foimation  of  Mount  Hor  we 
have  no  very  trustworthy  accounts.  The  general 
structure  of  the  range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  forms 
the  most  prominent  feature,  is  new  red  sandstone, 
displaying  itself  to  an  enormous  thickness.  Above 
that  is  the  Jura  limestone,  and  higher  still  the  creta- 
ceous beds,  which  latter  in  Mount  Seir  are  reported 
to  be  3500  feet  in  thickness  (Wilson,  Lands,  i.  194). 
Through  these  deposited  strata  longitudinal  dykes 
of  red  granite  and  porphyry  have  forced  their  way, 
running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  so  completely 
silicifying  the  neighbouring  sandstone  as  often  to 
give  it  the  look  of  a  primitive  rock.  To  these 
combinations  are  due  the  extraordinary  colours  for 
which  Petra  is  so  famous.  Mount  Hor  itself  is 
said  to  be  entirely  sandstone,  in  very  horizontal 
strata  (Wilson,  i.  290).  Its  height,  according  to 
the  latest  measurements,  is  4800  feet  (Eng.)  above 
the  Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say  about  1700  feet 
above  the  town  of  Petra,  4000  above  the  level  of 
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the  Arabah,  and  more  than  6000  above  the  Dead 
Sea  (Roth,  in  Petermann's  Mittheil.  1858,  i.  3). 
The  mountain  is  marked  far  and  near  by  its 
double  top,  which  rises  like  a  huge  castellated 
building  from  a  lower  base,  and  is  sui'mounted  by 
the  circular  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  a  distinct 
white  spot  on  the  dark  red  surface  of  the  mountain 
(Stanley,  86  ;  Labordc,  143  ;  Stephens,  Incidents). 
This  lower  base  is  the  "  plain  of  Aaron,'.'  beyond 
which  Burckhardt  was,  after  all  his  toils,  prevented 
from  ascending.  "  Out  of  this  plain,  culminating 
in  its  two  summits,  springs  the  red  sandstone  mass, 
from  its  base  upwards  i-ocky  and  naked,  not  a  bush 
or  a  tree  to  relieve  the  rugged  and  broken  corners 
of  the  sandstone  blocks  which  compose  it.  On  as- 
cending this  mass  a  little  plain  is  found  to  lie  be- 
tween the  two  peaks,  marked  by  a  white  cypress,  aud 
not  unlike  the  celebrated  plain  of  the  cypress  under 
the  summit  of  Jebel  MAsa,  traditionally  believed  to 
be  the  scene  of  Elijah's  vision.  The  southernmost 
of  the  two,  on  appraiching,  t.nkes  a  conical  form. 
The  northernmost  is  truncated,  and  crowned  by 
the  chapel  of  Aaron's  tomb."     'The  chapel  or  mosk 


IS  a  small  square  building,  measuring  inside  about 
28  feet  by  33  (Wilson,  295),  with  its  door  in  the 
S.W.  angle.  It  is  built  of  rude  stones,  in  pai"t 
broken  columns ;  all  of  sandstone,  but  fi-agments 
of  granite  and  marble  lie  about.  Steps  lead  to 
the  flat  roof  of  the  chapel,  from  which  rises  a  white 
dome  as  usual  over  a  saint's  tomb.  The  interior 
of  the  chapel  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  below 
the  other.  The  upper  one  hiis  four  large  pillars 
and  a  stone  chest,  or  tombstone,  like  one  of  the 
ordinary  slabs  in  churchyards,  but  larger  and  higher, 
and  rather  bigger  at  the  top  than  the  bottom.  At 
its  head  is  a  high  round  stone,  on  which  sacrifices 
are  made,  and  which  retained,  when  Stephens  saw 
it,  the  marks  of  the  smoke  and  blood  of  recent 
offerings.  "On  the  slab  are  Arabic  inscriptions,  and 
it  is  covered  with  shawls  chiefly  red.  One  of 
the  pillars  is  hung  with  votive  olTerings  of  beads, 
&c.,  and  two  ostrich  eggs  are  suspended  over  the 
chest.  Steps  in  the  N.W.  angle  lead  down  to 
the  lower  chamber,  which  is  partly  in  the  rock, 
but  plastered.  It  is  perfectly  dark.  At  the  end, 
apparently  under  the  stone  chest  above,  is  a  recess 
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gnaixied  by  n,  grating.  Within  this  is  a  rude  pro- 
tubemnce,  whether  of  stone  or  plaster  was  not  ascer- 
tainable, resting  on  wood,  and  covered  by  a  ragged 
pall.  This  lower  recess  is  no  doubt  the  tomb,  and 
possibly  ancient.  What  is  above  is  only  the  arti- 
Bcial  monument  and  certainly  modern."  "  In  one 
of  the  walls  of  this  chamber  is  a  "  round  polished 
black  stone,"  one  of  those  mysterious  stones  of 
which  the  prototype  is  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and 
which,  like  that,  would  appear  to  be  the  object  of 
gi-eat  devotion  (Mai'tineau,  419,  20). 

The  impression  received  on  the  spot  is  that 
Aai'ou's  death  took  place  in  the  small  basin  between 
the  two  peaks,  and  that  the  people  were  stationed 
either  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  peaks,  or  at 
that  part  of  the  Wady  Abu-Khisheybeh  from  which 
the  top  is  commanded.  Josephus  says  that  the 
gi'ound  was  sloping  downwards  {KaTdvres  ^u  rh 
X<»piov ;  Ant.  iv.  4,  §7").  But  this  may  be  the 
mere  general  expression  of  a  man  who  had  never 
been  on  the  spot!  The  greater  part  of  the  above 
information  has  been  kindly  communicated  to  the 
writer  by  Professor  Stanley. 

The  chief  interest  of  Mount  Hor  will  always  con- 
sist in  the  prospect  from  its  summit — the  last 
view  of  Aai'on — "  that  view  which  was  to  him  what 
Pisgah  was  to  his  brother,"  It  is  described  at  length 
by  Irby  (134),  Wilson  (i.  292-9),  Martineau  (420), 
and  is  well  summed  up  by  Stanley  in  the  following 
words:  "We  saw  all  the  main  points  on  which  his 
eye  must  have  rested.  He  looked  over  the  valley 
of  the  Arabah  countersected  by  its  hundi'ed  water- 
courses, and  beyond,  over  the  white  mountains  of  the 
wilderness  they  had  so  long  traversed ;  and  at  the 
northern  edge  of  it  there  must  have  been  visible  the 
heights  through  which  the  Israelites  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  force  their  way  into  the  Promised  Land. 
This  was  the  western  view.  Close  around  him  on 
the  east  were  the  rugged  mountains  of  Edom,  and 
far  along  the  horizon  the  wide  downs  of  Mount  Seir, 
through  which  the  passage  had  been  denied  by  the 
wild  tribes  of  Esau  who  hunted  over  their  long 
slopes."  On  the  north  lay  the  mysterious  Dead  Sea 
gleaming  from  the  depths  of  its  profound  basin 
(Stephens,  Incidents).  "  A  dreaiy  moment,  and  a 
dreary  scene — such  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  aged 
priest.  .  .  .  The  peculiarity  of  the  view  is  the  com- 
bination of  wide  extension  with  the  scarcity  of  marked 
features.  Petra  is  shut  out  by  intervening  rocks. 
But  the  suiTey  of  the  Desert  on  one  side,  and  the 
mountains  of  Edom  on  the  other,  is  complete  ;  and 
of  these  last  the  great  feature  is  the  mass  of  red 
bald-headed  sandstone  rocks,  intersected  not  by  val- 
leys but  by  deep  seams"  {S.  ^  P.  87).  Though 
Petra  itself  is  entirely  shut  out,  one  outlying  build- 
ing— if  it  may  be  called  a  building — is  visible,  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Deirj  or  Convent. 
Professor  Stanley  has  thrown  out  a  suggestion  on 
the  connexion  between  the  two  which  is  well  worth 
further  investigation. 

Owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  locality 
and  the  caprices  of  the  Arabs,  Mount  Hor  and 
Petra  are  more  difficult  of  access  than,  any  other 
places  which  Europeans  usually  attempt  to  visit. 
The  records  of  these  attempts — not  all  of  them 
successes — will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Burck- 
hardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Stephens,  Wilson,  Robin- 
son, Martineau,  and  Stanley.     They  are  sufficient 
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"  If  Burckhardt's  informants  were  correct  {Syrian 
431),  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  what 
the  tomb  was  even  when  he  sacrificed  his  kid  on  the 


to  invest  the  place  with  a  secondary  interest,  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  attaches  to  it  as  the  halting- 
place  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  burial-place 
of  Aaron. 

2.  {rh  iiposrh  6pos  ;  mons  altissimiis.)  A  moun- 
tain, entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding,  named,  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8,  only,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  land  which  the  children 
of  Israel  were  about  to  conquer.  The  identification 
of  this  mountain  has  always  been  one  of  the  puzzles 
of  Sacred  Geography.  The  Mediten-anean  was  the 
western  boundary.  The  northern  boundary  started 
from  the  sea ;  the  fii-st  point  in  it  was  Mount  Hor, 
and  the  second  the  entrance  lof  Hamath.  Since 
Sidon  was  subsequently  allotted  to  the  most  north- 
ern tribe — Asher,  and  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
most  noilihern  town  so  allotted,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  the  northern  boundaiy  would  com- 
mence at  about  that  point ;  that  is,  opposite  to 
where  the  gi'eat  range  of  Lebanon  breaks  down  to 
the  sea.  The  next  landmark,  the  entrance  to  Ha- 
math, seems  to  have  been  detennined  by  Mr,  Porter 
as  the  pass  at  Kalat  el-Husn,  close  to  JIums,  the 
ancient  Hamath^at  the  other  end  of  the  range  of 
Lebanon.  Surely  "Mount  Hor"  then  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  great  chain  of  Lebanon  itself.  Looking 
at  the  massive  character  and  euoimous  height  of  the 
range,  it  i^  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  indivi- 
dual peak  or  mountain  is  intended  and  not  the  whole 
mass,  which  takes  nearly  a  straight  course  between 
the  two  points  just  named,  and  includes  below  it' 
the  great  plain  of  the  Buka^a  and  the  whole  of 
Palestine  properly  so  called. 

The  Targum  Pseudojon.  renders  Mount  Hor  by 
UmanoSf  probably  intending  Amana.  The  latter 
is  also  the  reading  of  the  Talmud  (Qittin  8,  quoted 
by  Fuerst,  sm6  voce),  in  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  Amana  named  in  Cant.  iv.  8.  But  the  situation 
of  this  Amana  is  nowhere  indicated  by  them.  It 
cannot  have  any  connexion  with  the  Amana  or 
Abana  river  which  flowed  through  Damascus,  as 
that  is  quite  away  from  the  position  required  in 
the  passage.  By  the  Jewish  geographers  Schwarz 
(24,  25)  and  Parchi  (Benj.  of  Tudela,  413,  &c.), 
for  various  traditional  and  linguistic  reasons,  a 
mountain  is  fixed  upon  very  far  to  the  north,  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Hamath,  in  fact,  though  they  do 
not  say  so,  very  near  tlie  Mons  Amanus  of  the 
classical  geogi'aphers.  But  this  is  some  200  miles 
north  of  Sidon,  and  150  above  Hamath,  and  is 
surely  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  gi-eat  range  of  Lebanon  is  so 
clearly  the  natural  northern  boundary  of  the  cotm- 
try,  that  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
whole  range  is  intended  by  the  teim  Hor.       [G.] 

HO'EAM(D"in ;  'E\a^,AIex.A:Aci^;  Horam\ 
king  of  Gezeu  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the 
south-western  part  of  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  33).  He 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Lachish,butwas  slaughtered 
by  Joshua  with  all  his  people.  Whether  the  Gezer 
which  he  govenied  was  that  commonly  mentioned, 
or  another  place  further  south,' is  not  determinable. 

HO'REB.  Ex.  iii.  1,  xvii.  6,  xxxiii.  6;  Deut. 
i.  2,  6,  19,  iv.  10,  15,  v.  2,  ix.  8,  xviii.  16,  xxix. 
1  ;  IK.  viii.  9,  xix.  8;  2  Chr.  v.  10  ;  Ps.  cvi. 
19;  Mai.  iv.  4;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  7.     [SiNAl.] 

HO'EEM  (Qnn  ;   UeyuXaapifx,  Alex.  MaySa- 


plain  below,  and  when  Irby  and  Mangles  visited  it, 
six  years  after. 
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KiTiiDpdfi,,  both  by  iuclusion  of  tiie  preceding  name ; 
Horem).  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  the  territory 
of  Naphtali ;  named  with  Iron  and  Migdal-el  (Josh, 
xix.  38),  Van  de  Velde  (i.  178,  9  ;  Memoir,  322) 
suggests  Hitrah  as  the  site  of  Horern.  It  is  an 
ancient  site  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  half-way 
between  the  Has  en-Nakhura  and  the  Lake  Merom, 
on  a  tell  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Wadij  el-Ain, 
one  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  It  is 
also  in  favour  of  this  identification  that  Hurah  is 
near  Yurun,  probably  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Iron,  named  with  Horem.  [0.] 

HOB  HAGID'GAD  (IJ^nanin:  Ti  tipos 
TaSydS :  Mons  Qadrjad^-hot\i  reading  ~\T\  for  "IH), 
the  name  of  a  desert  station  where  the, Israelites 
encamped  (Num.  xxjdii.  32),  probably  the  same 
as  Gudgodah  (Deut.  x.  7).  In  both  passages  it 
stands  in  sequence  with  three  others,  Moserah  or 
Moseroth,  (Beeroth)  Bene  Jaalcan,  and  Jotbath  or 
Jotbathah;  but  the  order  is  not  strictly  preserved. 
Heng,stenberg  (Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  ii. 
356)  has  sought  to  account  for  this  by  supposing 
that  they  were  in  Deut.  x.  7  going  the  opposite 
way  to  that  in  Num.  xxxiii.  32.  For  the  considera- 
tion of  this  see  Wilderness  of  Wandering, 
^  o  ^ 

Gedged  (Ai;ab,  iXi^tXs*)  means  a  hard  and  level 

J  o  J 

ti-act.  We  have  also  Gudgud  (Arab,  Js~,J^ji), 
which  has  among  other  meanings  that  of  a  well 
abounding  in  water.  The  plural  of  either  of  these 
might  closely  approximate  in  sound  to  Tludiigid.  It 
is  observable  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arabah 
Robinson  (vol.  i,,  map)  has  a  Wruli/  Ghudilglddli, 
which  may  bear  the  same  meaning ;  but  as  that 
meaning  might  be  perhaps  applied  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  localities,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  infer 
identity.  The  junction  of  this  wady  with  the 
Arabah  would  not,  however,  be  unsuitable  for  a 
station  between  Mount  Hor,  near  which  Moserah 
lay  (comp.  Num.  .\x.  28,  Deut.  x.  C),  and  Ezion 
Geber.     Kobinson  also  mentions  a  shrub  growing 

in  the  Arabah  itself,  which  he  calls  I  .^A.  Ghudah 

(ii.  121  comp.  119),  which  may  also  possibly  sug- 
gest a  derivation  for  the  name.  [H.  H.] 

HO'BI.  1.  (nh,  but  in  Chron.  niH  ;  Xo/J^of, 
Alex.  Xo^fiel,  in  Chron.  Xop^i  ;  Hon"),  a  Horite, 
as  his  name  betokens  ;  son  of  Lotan  the  son  of  Seir, 
and  brother  to  Hemam  or  Homam  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  39).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  met  with  in  modern  times. 

2.  (Xo^^c,  Alex.Xu^^e(;  Horraeorum).  In  Gen. 
xxxvi.  30,  the  name  has  in  the  original  the  definite 
article  prefixed^*"inn  =  "  the  Horite ;"  and  is  in 
fact  precisely  the  same  word  with  that  which  in  the 
preceding  verse,  and  also  iu  21,  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  the  Horites." 

3.  (nin;  "2oupMnbothMSS.;  7/m).  A  man 
of  Simeon  ;  father  of  Shaphat,  who  represented  that 
tribe  among  the  spies  sent  up  into  Canaan  by  Moses 
(Num.  xiii.  5). 

HO'RITES  and  HO'EIMS  (nh.  Gen.  xiv.  6, 
and  Dnh,  Deut.  ii.  12 ;  Xo^fia7oi ;  Chorraei), 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv. 
6),  and  probably  allied  to  the  Umims  and  Rephaims. 

•  For  this  S,  representing:  11,  comp.  IIilen,  IIir.i.Kr., 

HOBAH. 
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The  n.amo  Horite  (nh,  "  a  troglodyte,"  from 
lin,  "  a  hole"  oi'  "cave")  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  their  habits  as  "  cave-dwellers."  Their 
excavated  dwellings  are  still  found  in  hundreds  in 
the  sanilstonc  cliffs  and  mountains  of  Edom,  and 
especially  in  Petra.  [Udom  and  Edomites.]  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  to  tjie  Horites  ,Iob  refere  in 
XXX,  6,  7,  They  are  only  three  times  mentioned  in 
."cripture :  first,  when  they  were  smitten  by  the 
kings  of  the  East  (Gen,  xiv,  Ii);  then  when  their 
gcni!iilngy  is  given  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  2()-:!il  and  1  Chr. 
i.  38-42;  and  lastly  when  they  were  exterminated 
by  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  It  appears 
probable  that  they  were  not  Canaanites,  but  an 
earlier  race,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  before  the 
posterity  of  Canaan  took  possession  of  Palestine 
(Ewald,  Ueschichte,  vol.  i.  304,  r>).      [.I.  L.  P.] 

HOR'MAH  (nOnn  ;  its  earher  name  Zephath, 
nSV,  is  found  Judg.  i.  17)  was  the  chief  town  of 
a  "  king"  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe  on  the  south  of 
Palestine,  reduced  by  Joshua  (Joseph,  xii.  14), 
and  became  a -city  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (xv. 
:i(l ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  30),-  but  apparently  belonged 
to  Simeon,  whose  territory  is  reclioned  as  parcel  of 
the  foimer  (.lo.seph.  xix.  4;  comp.  Judg.  i.  17; 
1  Chr.  iv.  30).  The  seeming  inconsistency  be- 
tween Num.  xxi.  3,  and  Judg.  i.  17  may  be  re- 
lieved by  supposing  that  the  vow  made  at  the 
former  period  was  fulfilled  at  the  latter,  and  the 
nartie  (the  root  of  whifh,  D^^,  constantly  occurs  in 
the  sense  of  to  devote  to  destruction,  or  utti'rly  to 
destroy)  given  by  anticipation.     Robinson  (ii.  181) 

identifies  the  pass  Ks-Siija.,  ^[xj^\^  \y\i}^  Zephath, 

in  respect  both  of  the  name,  which  is  sufliciently 
similar,  and  of  the  sitnation,  which  is  a  probable 
one,  viz.  the  gap  in  the  mountain  barrlei-,  which, 
running  about  S.W.  and  N.l'],,  completes  tlie 
plateau  of  Southern  Palestine,- alid  rises  above  the 
less  elevated  step — the  level  of  the  desert  et-Tih—r 
interpcsed  between  it  and  the  Ghor.  [Wilder- 
ness OP  WanOerinc;,]  [H,  H,] 

HORN.  I.  Literal.  (Josh.  vi.  4,  5;  comp. 
Ex.  xix.  13;  1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13;  1  K.  i.  39;  Job 
xlii.  14). — Two  purposes  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  to  which  the  horn  seems  to  have  been 
applied.  Trumyiets  were  probably  at  first  merely 
homs  perforated  at  the  tip,  such  as  are  still  used 
upon  mountain-farms  for  calling  home  the  labourers 
at  meal-time.  If  the  A.  V.  of  Josh.  vi.  4,  ."» 
("  rams'  homs,"  73Vn  Y^p)  were  correct,  this 
would  settle  the  question:  but  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  7^y  has  nothing  to  do  with  ram,  and  that 
l^ip,  horn,  seiTcs  to  indicate  an  in.strument  which 
originally  was  m.ide  of  horn,  though  afterwards, 
no  doubt,  constructed  of  diflerent  mateiials  fcomp. 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  24,  33,  "  comua  quod  ca  quae  nunc 
sunt  ex  acre  tunc  fiebant  bubulo  e  comu "). 
[Cornet.]  The  homs  which  were  thus  made 
into  trumpets  were  probably  those  of  oxen  rather 
than  of  rams ;  the  latter  would  scarcely  producg  a 
note  sufficiently  imposing  to  suggest  its  association 
with  the  fall  of  Jericho. 

The  word  horn  is  also  applied  to  a  fiask,  or 
vessel  made  of  horn,  containing  oil  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1, 
13;  1  K.  i.  39),  orused  as  a  kind  of  toilet-bottle, 
filled  with  the  preparation  of  antimony  with  which 
women  tinged  their  eye-lashes  f K'ercn-happuch  = 
paint-horn,  name  of  one  of  Job's  daughters,  Job 
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xlii.  14).  So  in  English  dnnkiug-honi  (commonly 
called  a  horn).  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  uepas 
sometimes  signifies  bugle,  trumpet  (Xen.  An.  ii.  2, 
§4),  and  sometimes  drinking-horn  (vii.  2,  §23). 
In  like  manner  the  Latin  comu  means  trahipet, 
and  also  oil-cruet  (Hor.  Sat.  ii,  2,  61),  and  funnel 
(\'irg.  Georg.  iii.  509). 

II.  Metaphorical.  —  1.  From  similarity  of 
form. — ^To  thfs  use  belongs  the  appHcation  of  the 
word  horn  to  a  trumpet  of  metal,  as  ah-eady  men- 
tioned. Horns  of  ivory,  that  is,  elephants'  teeth, 
are  mentioned  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15;  either  metaphori- 
cally from  similarity  of  fonn ;  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  from  a  vulgar  error.  The  horns  of  the 
altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  2)  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 
made  of  horn,  but  to  have  been  metallic  projections 
from  the  four  corners  {yfaviai.  HrepaToetSeTs,  Joseph- 
B.J.Y.  5,  §6).  [Altar,  p.  SSw.]  The  peak  or 
summit  of  a  hill  was  calied  a  horn  (Is.  v.  1,  where 
hiIl  =  horn  in  Heb, ;  comp.  Kepas,  Xen.  J.n.  v.  6, 
§7,  and  comu,  Stat.  Theb.  v.  532  ;  Arab.  Kuilln 
Hattin,  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  370 ;  Germ. 
Schreckhorn,  Wetterhoi-n,  Aarhorn;  Celt,  cairn). 
In  Hab.  iii.  4  (**he  had  homs  coming  out  of  his 
hand  ")  the  context  implies  rays  of  light. 

The  denominative  |'1p  =  "  to  emit  rays,"  is  used 
of  Moses'  face  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29,  30,  35)  ;  so  all  the 
versions  except  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate,  which  have 
the  translations  Kepardodrjs  ^v,  coi'nuta  erat.  This 
curious  idea  has  not  only  been  perpetuated  by 
paintings,  coins,  and  statues  (Zomius,  Bihlioth. 
Antiq.  i.  121),  but  has  at  least  passed  muster  with 
Grotius  {Amiot.  ad  loc),  who  cites  Aben-Ezra's 
identification  of  Moses  with  the  horned  Mnevis  of 
Egypt,  and  suggests  that  the  phenomefion  was  in- 
tended to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  golden  calf! 
Spencer  {Leg.  Jlehr.  iii..  Diss.  1.  4)  tries  a  recon- 
ciliation of  renderings  upon  the  gi'oimd  that  comua 
=  radii  lucis ;  but  Spanheim  [Diss.  vii.  1),  not 
content  with  stigmatising  the  efforts  of  ai-t  in  this 
direction  as  "  praepostera  industria,"  distinctly  at- 
tributes to  Jerome  a  belief  in  the  veritable  horns  of 
Moses.  Bishop  Taylor,  in  all  good  faith,  though 
of  course  rhetorically,  compares  the  "  sun's  golden 
horns"  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver. 

2.  From  Similarity  of  position  and  use. — Two 
principal  applications  of  this  metaphor  will  be  found 
— strength  and  honour.  Of  strength  the  horn  of  the 
unicorn  [Unicorn]  was  the  most  frequent  repre- 
sentative (Dent,  xxxiii.  17,  &c.),  but  not  always; 
fwmp.  1  K.  xxii.  11,  where  probably  horns  of  iron, 
worn  defiantly  and  symbolically  on  the  head,  are 
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Hair  ol' South  Afncftns  ornamented  witb  buflalo-lionia. 
LivingBtonc,  Travels,  430,  451, 

intended.  Expressive  of  the  same. idea,  or  per- 
haps merely  a  decoration,  is  the  Onental  milibiry 
oniament  mentioned  by  Taylor  (Calmefs  Frag. 
CKiv.),  and  the  conical  cap  obseiTcd  by  Dr.  Living- 
hYooe  among  the  natives  of  S.  Africa,  and  not  im- 
probably suggested  by  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros, 
so  abundant  in  that  country  (see  Livingstone's  Tra- 
vels, 365,  450,  557  ;  comp.  Tayloi',  l.  c).    Among 


the  Druses  upon  I\Iount  Lebanon  the  maiTied 
women  wear  silver  horns  on  their  heads.  The 
spiral  coils  of  gold  wire  projecting  on  either  side 
from  the  female  head-dress  of  some  of  the  Dutch 
pro\'inces  are  evidently  an  ornament  borrowed  from 
the  same  original  idea. 


HciidB  of  modem  AHtatios  ornamented  ivith  horna. 

In  the  sense  of  honour,  the  word  horn  stands  for 
the  abstract  (my  horn,  Job  xvi.  15;  all  the  liorns 
of  Israel,  Lam.  ii.  3),  and  so  for  the  supreme  au- 
thoi-ity  (comp.  the  story  of  Cippus,  Ovid,  Met.  xv. 
565;  and  the  horn  of  the  Indian  Sachem  mentioned 
in  Clarkson's  Life  of  Fenn).  It  also  stands  fo]- 
concrete,  whence-  it  comes  to  mean  king,  kingdom 
(Dan.  viii.  2,  &c. ;  Zech.  i.  18;  comp.  Tarquin's 
dream  in  Accius,  ap.  Cic.  Div.  i.  22);  hence  on 
coins  Alexander  and  the  Seleucidae  wear  horns  (see 
drawings  on  p.  44),  and  the  fonner  is  called  in 
Arab,  two-horned  (Kor.  xviii.  85  ff.),  not  without 
reference  to  Dan.  viii. 

Out  of  either  or  both  of  these  two  last  metaphors 
sprang  the  idea  of  "representing  gods  with  homs. 
Spanheim  has  discovered  such  figures  on  the  Roman 
denarius,  and  on  numerous  Egyptian  coins  of  the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines  (Diss.\. 
p.  353).  The  Bacchus  TavpoKepccs,  or  cornutus,  is 
mentioned  by  Eunpides  {Bacch.  100),  and  among 
other  pagan  absurdities  Arnobias  enumerates  "Dii 
comuti"  (c.  Gent.  vi.).  In  like  manner  river-gods 
are  represented  with  horns  ("  taunfoimis  AuHdus," 
Hor.  Od.  iv.  14,  25;  ravpS/J-opcpov  u{j.fj.a  K7}<l>ta'ov, 
Eur.  Ion.  1261).  For  various  opinions  on  the 
ground-thoitght  of  this  metaphor,  see  Motes  and 
Queries,  i.  419,  456.  Manx  legends  speak  of  a 
tarroo-ushtey,  i.  e.  water-bull  (see  Cregeen's  Manx 
Diet.).  (See  Bochai-t,  Bieroz.  ii.  288 ;  and,  for  an 
admirable  compendium,  with  references,  Zornius, 
Bihliotheca  Antiquaria,  ii.  106  ff.).      [T.  E.  B.] 

HORNET  (nynV;  ^(pwia;  crabro).  That 
the  Hebrew  word  tzir'dh  describes  the  homet,  may 
be  taken  for  granted  on  the  almost  unanimous 
authority  of  the  ancient  versions.  Not  only  were 
bees  exceedingly  numerous  in  Palestine,  but  from 
the  name  Zoreah  (Josh.  xv.  33)  we  n)ay  infer 
that  hornets  in  particular  infested  some  parts  of  the 
country :  the  frequent  notices  of  the  animal  in  the 
Talmudical  writers  (Lewysohn,  Zool.  §405)  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  In  Scripture  the  hornet  is 
refen-ed  to  only  as  the  means  which  Jehovah  em- 
ployed for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  (Ex. 
xxiii.  28;  Deul.  vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Wisd. 
xii.  8).     Some  commentators  regard  the  word  as 
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used  in  its  literal  sense,  and  adduce  authenticaied 
instances,  where  armies  have  heen  seriously  mo- 
lested hy  hornets  (Aelian,  xi.  28,  xvii.  35  ;  Ara- 
mian.  Marcellin.  xxiv.  8).  But  tlie  following 
arguments  sefem  to  decide  in  favour  of  a  meta- 
phorical sense: — (1)  that  the  word  "hornet"  in 
Kx.  xxiil.  28  is  parallel  to  "fear"  in  ver.  27; 
(2)  that  similar  expressions  are  undoubtedly  used  me- 
taphorically, e.  g.  "  to  chase  as  the  bees  do  "  (Dcut. 
i.  44;  Ps.  cxviii.  12)  ;  (S)  that  a  similar  transfer 
from  the  literal  to  the  metaphorical  sense  may  be 
instanced  in  the  classical  oestrus,  originally  a  "  gad- 
fly," afterwards  terror  and  madness;  and  lastly 
(4),  that  no  historical  notice  of  such  intervention 
as  hornets  occur  in  the  Bible.  We  may  therefore 
regard  it  as  expressing  under  a  vivid  image  the 
consternation  with  which  Jehovah  would,  inspire 
the  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  as  declared  in  Deut.  ii. 
25,  Josh.  ii.  11.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HOKONA'IM  (DJj'lh  =  "  two  caverns ;''  'Apu- 

i/iei/i,  Alex.  'ASauietii ;  'npuvalfi. ;  Oronaim),  a 
town  of  Moab  named  with  Zoar  and  Luhith  (Is.  xv. 
5  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  3,  5,  M),  but  to  the  position  of 
which  no  clue  is  afforded  either  by  the  notices  of  the 
Bible  or  by  mention  in  other  works.  It  seems  to 
have  been  on  an  eminence,  and  approached  (liice 
Beth-horon)  by  a  road  which  is  styled  the  "  way  " 
(•TQ'l,  Is.  XV.  rj),  or  the  "  descent "  (TJ1D,  Jer. 

xlviii.  5).  From  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  LuHiTII,  we  might  imagine 
that  these  two  places  were  sanctuaries,  on  the  high 
places  to  which  the  I'^asteru  worship  of  those  days 
was  so  addicted.  If  we  accept  the  name  as  Hebrew, 
we  may  beUeve  the  dual  form  of  it  to  arise,  either 
from  the  presence  of  two  caverns'  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  from  there  having  been  two  towns, 
possibly  an  upper  and  a  lower,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Beth-horons,  connected  by  the  ascending 
road. 

From  Horonaim  possibly  came  Sanballat  the  Ho- 
ronite.  '  [G,] 

HOE'ONITB,  THE  (ijhhll ;  6  'kpuvi;  Bo- 
ronites),  the  designation  of  Sanballat,  who  was  one 
of  the  principal  opponents  of  Nehemiah's  works  of 
restoration  (Neh.  ii.  10, 19  ;  xiii.  28).  It  is  derived 
byGesenius  {Thes.  459)  from  Horonaim  tlie  Moabite 
town,  but  by  Furst  {Ilandivb,)  from  Horon,  i.  e. 
Beth-horon.  Which  of  these  is  the  more  accurate 
is  quite  uncertain.  The  former  certainly  accords 
well  with  the  Ammonite  and  Arabian  who  were 
Sanballat's  comrades  ;  the  latter  is  perhaps  more 
grammatically  correct.  [G.] 

HOKSB.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
Biblical  notices  of  the  horse  is  the  exclusive  applica- 
tion of  it  to  warlike  operations;  in  no  instance  is 
that  useful  animal  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  locomotion  or  agriculture,  if  we  except  Is. 
xxviii.  28,  where  we  Team  that  horses  (A.  V. 
"horsemen")  were  employed  in  threshing,  not 
however  in  that  case  put  in  the  gears,  but  simply 
driven  about  wildly  over  the  strewed  grain.  This 
remark  will  ba  found  to  he  btjine  out  by  the  histo- 
rical passages  hereafter  quoted;  but  it  is  equally 
striking  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture.  The 
animated  description  of  the  horse  in  Job  xxxix.  19- 
25,  applies  solely  fo  the  war-horse ;  the  mane 
streaming  in  the  breeze  (A.  V.  "  thunder")  which 
"  clothes  his  neck  ;"  his  lofty  bounds  "  as  a  gi'ass- 
hopper;"  his  hoofs  "digging  in  the  valley  "  with 
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excitement;  hi.s  ten-ible  snorting — are  brought  be- 
fore us,  and  his  ardour  for  the  stiifc — 
He  swallowctli  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage ; 
Neither  believetk  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
He  saith  among  the  trumpets.  Ha,  ha  1 
And  ho  smelleth  the  batt;e  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the 

captains,  and  the  shouting. 
So  again  the  bride  advances  with  her  chai-ms  to. an 
immediate  conquest  "  as  a  company  of  horses  in 
I'haraoli's  chariots"  (Cant.  i.  9);  and  when  the 
prophet  Zechariah  wishes  to  convey  the  idea  of  per- 
fect peace,  he  represents  the  horse,  no  more  mixing 
in  the  fray  as  before  (ix.  10),  but  bearing  on  his 
bell  (which  was  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the 
foe)  the  peaceable  inscription  "  Holiness  unto  the 
Lord"  (xiv.  20).  Lastly,  the  characteristic  of  the 
liorse  is  not  so  much  his  speed  or  his  utility,  but 
his  strength  (Ps.  xxxiii.  17,  cxlvii.  10),  as  shown 
in  the  special  appHcation  of  the  teim  dbVir  (TSN), 
i.  e.  strong,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  horse  (Jer.  viii. 
16,  xlvii.  3,  1.  11). 

The  teiTOS  under  which  the  horse  is  described  in 
the  Hebrew  languuge  arc  usually  si!s  and  pdrds/i 
(D-IDi  tJ'IB).  The  origin  of  these  terms  is  not 
satisfactorily  made  out ;  Pott  (Etym.  Forsch.  i  60) 
connects  Ihem  respectively  with  Su.sa  and  Pares,  or 
Persia,  as  the  countries  whence  the  hoi-se  was  de- 
rived ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remai'k  that  sds  was  also 
employed  in  Egypt  for  a  mare,  .showing  that  it  was 
a  foreign*  teim  there,  if  not  also  in  Palestine.  There 
is  a  mai'ked  distinction  between  the  s{ls  and  the 
parash ;  the  former  were  horses  for  driving  in  the 
war  chariot,  of  a  heavy  build,  the  latter  were  for 
riding,  and  particulaily  for  cavalry.  This  distinc- 
tion is  not  observed  in  tlie-A.  V.  from  the  circum- 
stance that  parash  also  signifies  horseman ;  the 
correct  sense  is  essential  in  the  following  passages — 
1  K.  iv.  26,  "  forty-thousand  c/ia?'ioi-horses  and 
twelve  thousand  cavalry-horses;"  Ez.  xxvii.  14, 
"  driving-horses  and  riding-horses ;"  Joel  ii.  4,  "  as 
riding-horses,  so  shall  they  run:"  and  Is.  xxi.  7,  "a 
train  of  horses  in  couples."  In  addition  to  these 
terms  we  have  recesh  (CSl,  of  undoubted  Hebrew 
origin)  to  describe  a  swift  honse,  used  for  the  royal 
post  (Esth.  viii.  10,  14)  and  similar  pui-poses  (1  K. 
iv.  28;  A.  V.  "dromedary"  as  also  in, Esth.)  or 
for  a  rapid  journey  (Mici.  13);  ravimdc  (^131), 
used  once  for  a  marc  (Esth.  viii.  10);  and  susdk 
HD-ID  in  Cant.  i.  9,  where  it  is  reg-ai-ded  in  the 
A.  V.  as  a  collective  term,  "  company  of  horses  ;" 
it  rather  means,  according  to  the  received  punctua- 
tion, "my  mare,"  but  still  better,  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  punctuation,  "mares." 

The  Hebrews  in  the  patriarchal  age,  as  a  pa.storal 
race,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  sei-vices  of  the 
horse,  and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement 
in  Canaan  they  dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  cnuntiy,  which 
only  admitted  of  the  use  of  chariots  in  ceitein  loca- 
Hties  (Judg.  i.  19),  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  which  would  be 
held  to  apply  at  all  periods.  Accordingly  they 
hamstrung  the  horses  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xi. 
6,  9).  David  first  established  a  force  of  cavalry 
and  chariots  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  4),  when  he  i-eserved  a  hundred  chariots,  and, 
as  we  may  infer,  all  the  horses :  for  tha  renderitfg 
"  houghed  all  the  chariot-Zmrsra,"  is  manifestly  in- 
correct. Shortly  after  this  Absalom  was  possessed 
of  some  (2  Sam.  xv.  1).     But  the  great  supply  of 
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horses  waa  subsequently  effected  by  Solomon  through 
his  connexion  with  Egypt ;  he  is  reported  to  have 
had  '*  40,000  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and 
12,000  cavaliy-horses "  (1  K.  iv.  26),  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  forces  are  mentioned 
pai'enthetically  to  account  for  the  great  security  of 
life  and  property  noticed  in  the  preceding  verse. 
There  is  probably  an  error  in  the  foraier  of  these 
numbei's  ;  for  the  number  of  chariots  is  given  in 
1  K.  X.  2ti  ;  2  Chr.  i.  14,  as  1400,  and  consequently 
if  we  allow  three  horses  for  each  chariot,  two 
in  use  and  one  as  a  reserve,  as  was  usual  in  some 
countries  (Xen.  Cyrop,  vi.  1,  §27),  the  number 
required  would  be  4*200,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
4000,  which  is  probably  the  coiTect  reading.  Solo- 
mon also  estabhshed  a  very  active  trade  in  horses,, 
which,  were  brought  by  dealei-s  out  of  Egypt 
and  resold  at  a  profit  to  the  Hittites,  ivlio  lived 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  TJje  passage 
in  which  this  commerce  is  described  (1  K.  x.  28, 
29),  is  unfortunately  obscure ;  the  tenour  of  ver.  28 
seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  regularly  established 
traffic,  the  Egyptians  bringing  the  horses  to  a  mart 
in  the  south  of  Palestine  and  handing  them  over 
to  the  Hebrew  dealei-s  at  a  fixed  tariff.  The  price 
of  a  horse  was  fixed  at  150  sheltels  of  silver,  and 
that  of  a  chai'iot  at  600 ;  in  the  latter  we  must 
include  the  horses  (for  au  Egyptian  war-chariot 
was  of  no  gr^at  value  J  and  conceive,  as  before, 
that  three  horses  accompanied  each  chariot,  leaving 
the  value  of  the  chariot  itself  at  150  shekels.  In 
addition  to  this  source  of  supply,  Solomon  received 
horses  by  way  of  tribute  (1  K.  x.  2.5).  The  force 
was  maintained  by  the  succeeding  kings,  and  fre- 
quent notices  occur  both  of  riding  horses  and  cha- 
riots (2  K.  ix.  21,  33,  xi.  16),  and  particularly  of 
war-chariots  (1  K.  xxii.  4;  2  K.  iii.  7  ;  Is.  ii.  7). 
The  force  seems  to  have  failed  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah  (2  K.  xviii.  23)  in  Judah,  as  it  ha<l  previously 
in  Israel  under  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  7).  The  number 
of  horses  belonging  to  the  Jews  on  their  return 
from  Babylon  is  stated  as  736  (Neh.  vii.  68). 

In  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  the  use  of 
the  horse  was  much  more  frequent.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Egyjjt  probably  by  the  Hyksos,  as  it  is 
not  represented  on  the  monuments  before  the  18th 
dynasty  (Wilkinson,  i.  386,  ahridgm.).  At  the 
period  of  the  Exodus  horses  were  abundant  there 
(Gen.  xlvii,  17, 1.'9;  Ex.  ix.  3,  xiv.  9,  23  ;  Deut. 
xvii.  17),  and  subsequently,  as  we  have  already 
peen,  they  wore  able  to  supply  the  nations  of 
Western  Asia.  The  Jewish  kings  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Assyrians  in  this 
respect  (Is.  xxxi.  1,  xxxvi.  8;  Ez.  xvii.  15).  The 
Canaanites  were  possessed  of  them  (Deut.  xx.  1  ; 
Josh,  xi,  4;  Judg.  iv.  3,  v.  22,  28),  and  likewise 
the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4;  1  K.  xx.  1 ;  2  K.  vi. 
14,  vii.  7,  10)' — 'notices  which  are  confirmed  by 
the  pictonal  representations  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments (Wilkinson,  i.  393,  397,  401),  and  by  the 
Assyi'ian  inscriptions  relating  to  Syrian  expedi- 
tions. But  the  cavalry  of  the  Assyrians  them- 
selves and  other  eastern  nations  was  regarded  as 
most  formidable ;  the  horses  themselves  were  highly 
bred,  as  the  Assyrian  sculptures  still  testify,  and 
fully  merited  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  Ha- 
bakkuk  (i.  8),  "  swifter  than  leopards,  and  more 
fierce  than  the  evening  wolves;"  their  riders 
"clothed  in  blue,  captains  and  rulers,  all  of  them 
desirable  young  men "  (Ez,  xxiii.  6),  armed  with 
"the  bright  sword  and  glittering  spear"  (Nah.  iii. 
3),  raadeadeep  impression  on  the  Jews,  who,  plainly 
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clad,  went  on  foot;  as  also  did  their  regular  airay 
as  they  proceeded  in  couples,,  contrasting  with  the 
disorderly  ti'oops  of  asses  and  camels  which  fol- 
lowed with  the  baggage  (Is.  xxi,  7,  receh  in  this 
passage  signifying  rather  a  train  than  a  single  * 
.chariot).  The  number  employed  by  the  eastern 
potentates  was  very  gi-eat,  Holofenies  possessing  not 
less  than  12,000  (Jud.  ii.  15).  At  a  later  pexiod 
we  Imve  frequent  notices  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Giaeco-Syi-ian  monarchs  (1  Mace.  i.  18,  iii.  39,  &c.). 
With  regard  to  the ,  trappings  and  management 
of  the  horse,  we  have  little  infoi-mation ;  the  bridle 
(res&i)  wiis  placed  over  the  horse's  nose  (Is,  xxx. 
28),  and  a  bit  or  curb  {metheg)  is  also  noticed 
(2  K.  xix.  28;  Ps.  xxxii.  9;  Prov.  xxvi.  3;  Is. 
xxxvii.  29  ;  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  incon-ectly  given 
"bridle,"  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  xxxii.).  The 
harness  of  the  Assyrian  horses  was  profusely  deco- 
rated, the  bits  be- 
ing gilt  (1  Esdr, 
iii.  6),  and  the 
bridles  adorned 
with  tassels;  on 
the  neck  was  a 
collar  terminat- 
ing in  a  bell, 
as  described  by 
Zechariah  (xiv. 
20).  Saddleswere  - 
not  used  until  a 
late  peiiod ;  only 
oneis  represented 
on  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  (Lay- 
ard,ii.357).  The 
horses  were  not 
shod,  and  there- 
fore hoofs  as  hard 

"  as  flint "  (Is.  V.      Trappinga  of  Aaeyrian  horse.  (LayardO 

28)  were  regard- 
ed as  a  gi'eat  merit.  .The  chariot-horses  were  covered 
with  embroidered  trappings — the  "precious  clothes" 
manufactured  at  Dedan  (Ez.  xxvii.  20)  :  these  were 
fastened  by  straps  and  buckles,  and  to  this  perhaps 
reference  is  made  in  Prov.  xxx.  31,  in  the  term  zarzir, 
"one  girded  about  the  loins"  (A.V.  "gi-eyhouud"). 
Thus  adorned,  Mordecai  rode  in  state  through  the 
streets  of  Shushan  (Esth.  vi.  9).  White  horses  were 
more  particularly  appropriate  to  such  occasions  as 
being  significant  of  victory  (Rev.  vi.  2,  xix.  11,14). 
Horses  and  chariots  were  used  also  in  idolatrous 
processions,  as  noticed  in  regard  to  the  sun  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HO'SAHCnDH;  Alex.  SouccE ;  Vat.  omits; 
Ilosa),  a  city  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  the  next 
landmark  on  the  boundary  to  Tyre.  [G.] 

HO'SAH(nDh;  'Oo-d,  Alex.' n(r7}4 a,nd' Cltrd  ; 
Hosa),  a  man  who  was  chosen  by  David  to  be  one 
of  the  first  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "  porters "1  to  the 
ark  after  its  amval  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38). 
He  was  a  Merarite  Levite  (xxvi.  10),  with  "  sons 
and  brethren"  thirteen,  of  whom  four  were  certainly 
sons  (10,  11)  ;  and  his  charge  was  especially  the 
"  gate  Shallecheth,"  and  the  causeway,  or  raised 
road  which  ascended  (16,  T^^)iT\  H^Dp). 

HOSAN'NA (Ao-ai/j/ti ;  Heb.  K3  VEJ*in,  "Save, 
we  pray;"  ffSiffop  5i^,  as  Theophylact  correctly 
interprets  it),  the  cry  of  the  multitudes  as  they 
thronged  in  our  Lord's  triumphal  procession  into 
Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi.  9,   15;    Mar.   xi.    9,   10; 
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John  xii.  13).  The  Psalm  from  which  it  wiis 
talven,  the  118th,  was  one  with  whicli  they  were 
familiar  from  being  accustomed  to  recite  the  25th 
and  26th  verses  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On 
that  occasion  the  Great  Hallel,  consisting  of  Psalms 
cxiii,-cxviii.,  was  chanted  by  one  of  the  priests, 
and  at  certain  intervals  the  multitudes  joined  in  the 
responses,  waving  their  branches  of  willow  and 
palm,  and  shouting  as  they  waved  them  Hallelujah, 
or  Hosanna,  or  "  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now 
prosperity"  (Ps.  cxviii.  25).  This  jvas  done  at 
the  recitation  of  the  first  and  last  verses  of  Ps. 
cxviii. ;  but,  according  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  at 
the  words  ''  Save  now,  we  beseech  thee"  (v^r. 25). 
The  school  of  Shamm-ii,  on  the  contrary,  say  it 
was  at  the  words  "  Send  now  prosperity  "  of  the 
same  verse.  Rabban  Gamaliel  and  R.  Joshua  were 
observed  by  R.  Akiba  to  wave  their  branches  only 
at  the  words  "  Save  now,  we  beseech  thee"  (Mishna, 
Succah,  iii.  9).  On  each  of  tlie  seven  days  during 
which  the  feast  lasted  the  people  thronged  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  and  went  in  procession  about 
the  altai',  setting  their  boughs  bending  towards  it ; 
the  trumpets  sounding  as  they  shouted  Hosanna. 
But  on  the  seventh  day  they  marched  seven  times 
round  the  altar,  shouting  meanwhile  the  great 
Hosanna  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the 
Levites  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Scrcice,  xvi.  2).  The 
very  children  who  could  wave  the  palm  Ijranches 
were  expected  to  talce  part  in  the  solemnity  (Mishna, 
Sitccah,  iii.  15;  Matt.  x,\i.  15).  From  the  cus- 
tom of  waving  the  boughs  of  myrtle  and  willow 
during  the  service  the  name  Hosanna  was  ulti- 
mately transfeiTcd  to  the  boughs  themselves,  so 
that  according  to  Ehas  Levita  (Thisbi,  s.  v.), 
"  the  bundles  of  the  willows  of  the  broolc  which 
they  carry  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  are  called 
Hosannas."  The  term  is  frequently  applied  by 
Jewish  writers  to  denote  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  being  distinguished 
as  the  great  Hosanna  (Buxtorf,  Lex:  Talm.  s.  v. 
yC*).  It  was  'not  uncommon  for  the  Jews  in 
later  times  to  employ  the  obseiTances  of  this 
feast,  which  was  pre-eminently  a  feast  of  gladness, 
to  express  their  feeUngs  on  other  occasions  of  re- 
joicing (1  MaCG.  xiii.  51  ;  2  Mace.  x.  6,  7),  and 
it  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  sui-prise  that  they 
should  have  done  so  under  the  circumstances 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HOSE'A  {VV\r\,  'aa-ni,  LXX. ;  'n<r,)^,  N.  T. ; 
Osee),  son  of  Beeri,  and  first  of  the  Mmor  Prophets 
as  they  appear  in  the  A.  V.  The  name  is  precisely 
the  same  as  HosiIEA,  which  is  more  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew. 

Time. — This  question  must  be  settled,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  settled,  partly  by  reference  to  tlie  title, 
partly  by  an  inquiry  into  the  contents  of  the  boolr. 
(u.)  As  regards  the  title,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
t(]  put  it  out  of  court  by  representing  it  as  a  later 
addition  (Calmet,  RosenmuUer,  Jahn).  But  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  this  is  unnecessary;  and 
JCichhorn,  suspicious  as  he  oi'diuarily  is  of  titles,  lets 
tliat  of  Hosea  pass  without  question.  It  has  been 
most  unreasonably  inferred  from  this  title  that  it 
intends  to  describe  the  prophetic . life  of  Hosca  as 
extending  over  the  entire  rei.!,'iis  of  the  monarchs 
whom  it  mentions  as  liis  contemporaiies.  Starting 
with  this  hypothesis,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  these 
reigns,  including  as  they  do  upwards  of  a  century, 
arc  an  impossible  period  for  the  duration  of  a  prn- 
pliot's-  iiiinistjy.     But  the  title  does  nnl  necessarily 
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imply  any  such  absurdity ;  and  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  prophecy  itself  it  admits  of  an  obvious 
and  satisfiictory  limitation.  For  the  begirmimj  of 
Hosea's  ministry  the  title  gives  us  the  reign  of 
0zziah,  king  of  Judah,  but  limits  this  vague  defini- 
tion by  reference  to  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel. 
The  title  therefore  gives  us  Uzziah,  and  more  defi- 
nitely gives  us  Uzziah  as  contemporary  with  Jero- 
boam ;  it  therefore  yields  a  date  not  later  than 
B.C.  783.  The  question  then  ai'ises  how  much 
farther  back  it  is  possible  to  place  the  first  public 
appearance  of  Hosea.  To  this  question  the  title 
gives  no  answer ;  for  it  seems  evident  that  the  only 
reason  for  mentioning  Jeroboam  at  all  may  have 
been  to  indicate  a  certain  portion  of  the  reign  of 
Uzziidi.  (6.)  Accordingly  it  is  necessaiy  to  refer  to 
the  contents  of  the  prophecy ;  and  in  doing  this  Eich- 
hoi'n  has* clearly  shown  that  we  cannot  allow  Hosea 
much  ground  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  (823-783). 
The  book  contains  descriptions  which  are  uttei^y 
inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  ol 
Israel  during  this  reign  (2  K.  xiv.  25  if.).  The 
pictures  of  social  and  political  life  which  Hosea 
draws  so  forcibly  are  rather  apphcable  to  the  in- 
terregnum which  followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
(782-772),  and  to  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  kings. 
The  calling  in  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  to  the  aid  of 
rival  factions  (x.  3,  xiii.  10)  has  nothing  to  do  witli 
the  strong  and  able  government  of  Jei'oboam.  Nor  . 
is  it  conceivable  that  a  prophet  who  had  lived  long 
under  Jeroboam  should  have  omitted  the  mention  of 
that  monarch's  conquests  in  his  enumeration  of 
Jehovah's  kindnesses  to  Israel  (ii.  8).  It  seems 
then  almost  certain  that  very  few  at  least  of  his 
prophecies  were  written  until  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  (7.S3). 

So  much  for  the  beginning ;  as  regai'ds  the  end 
of  his  career  the  title  leaves  us  in  still  greater 
doubt.  It  merely  assures  us  that  he  did  not  pro- 
phesy beyond  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  But  here 
again  the  contents  of  the  book  help  us  to  reduce  tlie 
vagueness  of  this  indication.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  was  fulfilled,  and 
it  is  very  improbable  that  he  should  have  permitted 
this  tiiumphant  proof  of  his  Divine  mission  to  pass 
unnoticed.  He  could  not  therefore  have  lived  long 
into  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  ;  and  as  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  allow  more  than  a  year  of  each  reign 
to  justify  his  being  represented  as  a  contemporary 
on  the  one  hand  of  Jeroboam,  on  the  other  of  Heze- 
kiah, we  may  suppose  that  the  life,  or  rather  the 
prophetic  career  of  Hosea,  extended  from  784  to 
725,  a  period  of  fifty-nine  yeai-s. 

The  Hebrew  reckoning  of  ninety  years  (Corn,  a 
Lap.)  was  probably  limited  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah,  and  by  the  date 
of  the  accession  of  Uzziah,  as  apparently  indicated 
by  the  title:  809-720,  or  719  =  90  years. 

Plttcf. — Tliei-e  seems  to  be  a  general  impression 
among  commentators  that  the  prophecies  contained 
in  this  collection  were  delivered  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  for  whose  warning  tliey  were  principally 
intended.  Eichhomdoes  not  attempt  to  decide  this 
question  (iv.  284).  He  thinks  it  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  primarily  communicated  to  Judah, 
as  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  that  king- 
dom; but  he  evidently  leans  toward  the  opposite 
supposition  that  having  been  first  published  in 
Isi'ael  they  were  collected,  and  a  copy  sent  into 
Judah.  The  title  is  at  least  an  evidence  ■  that  at  a 
very  early  pi.TJud  those  proiiliecies  were  su])posed  to 
concern  liotli  Israel  and  Judah,  and,  unless  we  allow 
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them  to  liave  been  transmitted  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  presence  in 
our  canon.  As  a  proof  of  their  northern  origin 
Eiglihorn  professes  to  discover  a  Samaritauism  in  the 
use  of  IS  as  masc.  sulF.  of  the  second  person. 

Tribe  and  Parentage. — Tribe  quite  unlinown. 
The  Pseudo  Epiplianius,  it  is  uncertain  upon  what 
ground,  assigns  Hosea  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
His  father,  Beeri,  has  by  some  writers  been  con- 
founded with  Beerah,>of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (1 
Chr.  V.  (J):  this  is  an  anachronism.  The  Jewish 
fiuicy  that  all  prophets  whose  birth-place  is  not 
specified  are  to  be  referred  to  Jerusalem  (R.  David, 
Vatiib.)  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  fancy 
(Corn.  i.  Lap.).  Of  his  fatlier  Beeri  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Allegorical  interpretations  of 
the  name,  marvellous  for  their  frivolous  ingenuity, 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  he  was  a  prophet 
(Jerome  ad  Zeph.  init. ;  Basil  ad  Is.  i.)  ;  but  they 
are  as  little  trustworthy  as  the  Jewish  dogma, 
which  decides  that,  Avhen  the  father  of  a  prophet  is 
mentioned  by  name,  the  individual  so  specified  was 
himself  a  prophet. 

Order  in  the  Prophetic  series. — Most  ancient 
and  mediaeval  interpretators  make  Hosea  the  first 
of  the  prophets  ;  their  great  argument  being  an  old 
rendering  of  i.  2,  according  to  which  "tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  word  by  Hosea"  implies  that  the 
streams  of  prophetic  inspiration  began  with  him, 
as  distinct  from  the  other  prophets.  Modern  com- 
mentators have  rejected  this  interpretation,  and 
substituted  the  obvious  meaning  that  the  pai-ticular 
prophecy  which  follows  was  the  first  communicated 
by  God  to  Hosea.  The  consensus  for  some  time 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  third  place.  Wall  {Crit. 
Not.  0.  T.)  gives  Jonah,  Joel,  Hosea ;  Home's  Table 
gives  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea;  Gesenius  writes  Joel, 
Amos,  Hosea.  The  order  adopted  in  the  Hebrew 
and  the  V^ersions  is  of  little  consequence. 

In  short  there  is  great  difficulty  in  arranging 
these  prophets:  as  far  as  titles  go,  Amos  is  Hosea's 
only  rival ;  but  2  K.  xiv.  25  goes  fai-  to  show  that 
they  must  both  yield  to  Jonah.  It  is  perhaps  more 
important  to  know  that  Hosea  must  have  been 
more  or  less  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  Amos, 
Jonah,  Joel,  and  Nahum. 

Dimsion  of  the  Booh. — It  is  easy  to  recognise  two 
great  divisions,  which  accordingly  have  been  gene- 
rally adopted :  (1.)  chap.  i.  to  ill. ;  (2.)  iv.  to  end. 
The  subdivision  of  these  several  pai"ts  is  a  work 
of  greater  dilficulty :  that  of  F-ichhorn  will  be  found 
to  be  based  upon  a  highly  subtle,  though  by  no 
means  precarious  criticism. 

(1.)  According  to  him  the  first  division  should  be 
subdivided  into  three  separate  poems,  each  originat- 
ing in  a  distinct  aim,  and  each  after  its  own  fashion 
attempting  to  e-xpress  the  idolafa-y  of  Israel  by 
imagery  borrowed  from  the  matrimonial  relation. 
The  first,  and  therefore  the  least  elaborate  of  these 
is  contained  in  chap,  iii.,  the  second  in  i.  2-11,  the 
third  in  i.  2-9,  and  ii.  l-2a.  These  three  are  pro- 
gressively elaborate  developments  of  the  same 
reitoated  idea.  Chap.  i.  2-9  is  common  to  the 
second  and  third  poems,  but  not  repeated  with  each 
severally  (iv.  273  ff.).  (2.)  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  Wells,  Eiohhorn,&c.,to  subdivide  the  second 
part  of  the  book.  These  divisions  are  made  either 
accoiding  to  reigns  of  contemporary  kings,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  .subject-matter  of  the  poem.  The 
former  course  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who  gets 
five,  the  latter  by  Eichhorn,  who  gets  sixteen  poems 
out  of  this  part  of  the  book. 
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These  prophecies — so  scattered,  so  unconnected 
that  Bishop  Lowtli  has  compared  them  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Sibyl — were  probably  collected  by 
Hosea  himself  towards  the  end  of  his  career. 

Hosea's  marria^je  with  Gomer. — This^passage  (i. 
2  foil.)  is  the  vexata  qnaestio  of  the  book.    Of  course 
it  has  its  literal  and  its  allegorical  interpreters.    For 
the  literal  view  we  have  the  majority  of  the  fathers, 
andoftheancientaud  mediaeval  commentators.  There 
is  some  little  doubt  about  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  a 
fifjurative  and  typical  interpretation  ;  but  he  evi- 
dently means  the  word  typical  in  its  proper  sense 
as  applied  to  a  factual  reality  figuratively  represen- 
tative of  something  else  (Com.  k  Lap.).     At  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  the  allegorical  interpre- 
ters could  only  boast  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  some 
few  Rabbins,  and  the  Hermeneutic  school  of  Ori- 
geu.     Soon  afterwards  the  theory  obtained  a  vigoi- 
ous  supporter  in  Junius,  and  more  recently  has 
been  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  modern  commenta- 
tors.   Both  views  are  embarrassed  by  serious  incon- 
veniences, though  it  would  seem  that  those  which 
beset  the  literal  theory  are  the  moi'e  formidable. 
One  question  which  sprang  out  of  the  litei-al  view 
was  whether  the  connexion  between  Hosea  and  Go- 
mer was  maniage,  or  foniicatiou.     Another  ques- 
tion which  followed  immediately  upon  the  preced- 
ing was  "  an  Dens  possit  dispensare  ut  fornicatio  sit 
licita."     This  latter  question  was  much  discussed 
by  the  schoolmen,  and   by  the  Thomists  it  was 
avowed  in  the  afBrmative.     But,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  besetting  the  literal  interpretation, 
Bps.  Plorsley  and  Lowth  have  declared  in  its  favour. 
Eichhorn  sees  all  the  weight  on  the  side  of  the  literal 
interpretation,  and  shows  that  manying  a  harlot  is 
not  necessarily  implied  by  D^>T3T  flE^X,  which  may 
very  well  imply  a  wife  who  after  mai'riage  becomes 
an  adulteress,  though  chaste  before.     In  favour  of 
the  litei-al  theory,  he  also  observes  the  unfitness 
of  a  wife  unchaste  before  maniage  to  be  a  type  of 
Israel. 

References  in  N.  T. — Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7,  Hos. 
vi.  6  ;  Luke  xxiii.  30,  Rev.  vi.  16,  Hos.  x.  8  ; 
Matt.  ii.  15,  Hos.  xi.  1 ;  Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  1  Pet. 
ii.  10,  Hos.  i.  10,  ii.  23;  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  PIos.  vi. 
2 ;  Heb.  xiii.  15,  Hos.  xiv.  2. 

Style. — "  Commaticus,"  Jerome.  *'  Oseaquanto 
profundius  loquitur,  tanto  operosius  penetratur," 
August.  Obscure  brevity  seems  to  be  the  chai-ac- 
teristic  quality  of  Hosea ;  and  all  commentators 
agree  that  "  of  all  the  prophets  he  is,  in  point  of 
language,  the  most  obscure  and  hard  to  be  under- 
stood "  (Henderson,  il/mor  PropJiets,  p.  2).  Eich- 
horn is  of  opinion  that  he  has  never  been  adequately 
translated,  and  in  fact  could  not  be  translated  intit 
any  European  language.  He  compares  him  to  a  bee 
Hying  from  flower  to  flower,  to  a  painter  revelling 
in  strong  and  glaring  coloure,  to  a  tree  that  wants 
pruning.  Horsley  detects  another  important  specialty 
in  pointing  out  the  excessively  local  and  individual 
tone  of  these  prophecies,  which  above  all  others  he 
declares  to  be  intensely  Jewish. 

Hosea's  obscurity  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  Lowth  attiibutes  it  to  the  fact  that  the  extant 
poems  are  but  a  sparse  collection  of  compositions 
scatterM  over  a  great  number  of  years  {PracL  xxi.) 
Horsley  {Pref.)  makes  this  obscurity  individual  and 
peculiar;  and  certainly  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
seems  to  have  been  so  full  and  fiery  that  it  might 
well  burst  through  all  restraints  of  diction  (Eich- 
horn). [T.  E.  B.] 
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HOSHArAH(nWin;  Osaias).  1.  ('norofa). 
A  man  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  after  it  had  been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  \ii.  32).  He  led  the  princte  (nb)  of  Judah 
in  the  procession,  but  whether  himself  one  of  them 
we  are  not  told. 

2.  (Maatrafos).  Thefather  of  a  certain  Jezaniah, 
or  Azariah,  who  was  a  man  of  note  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Kebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlii. 
1,  xliii.  2). 

HOSH'AMA  (JJOnn  ;  ■nra/xde,  Alex.  'Iw- 
iTa/j.ti  ;  Sama),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  or 
Jehoiaohin,  the  last  Icing  of  Judah  but  one  (1  Chr. 
iii.  18).  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  capture  of  Jeconiah  byNebuchadnezzai-, 
though  the  mother  and  the  wives  of  the  king  are 
mentioned,  nothing  is  said  about  his  sons  (2  K.  xxiv. 

12,  15).  In  agreement  with  this  is  the  denunciation 
of  him  as  a  childless  man  in  Jer.  xxii.  30.  There  is 
good  reason  for  suspecting  some  confusion  in  the 
present  state  of  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  family 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  ;  and  these  facts  would  seem  to 
contii-m  it. 

HOSHE'A  (VK'in;  'n<rr)€;  Osee),  the  nine- 
teenth, last,  and  best  king  of  Israel.  He  succeeded 
Pekah,  whom  he  slew  in  a  successful  conspiracy, 
thereby  fulfilling  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Is.  vii.  16). 
Although  Josephus  calls  Hoshea  a  friend  of  Pekah 
(</)£aou   Tivhs   iin^ov\eia'avTos   avT^i   Ant.    ix. 

13,  §1),  we  have  no  ground  for  caUing  this  "a 
treacherous  murder "  (Prideaux,  i.  16).  It  took 
place  B.C.  737,  "in  the  20th  year  of  Jotham" 
(2  K.  XV.  30),  i.  e.  "  in  the  20th  year  after  Jotham 
became  sole  king,"  for  he  only  reigned  16  years 
(2  K.  XV.  33).  But  there  must  have  been  an  in-- 
terregnum  of  at  least  eight  years  before  Hoshea 
came  to  the  thi'one,  which  was  not  till  B.C.  729,  in 
the  12th  year  of  Aha^  (2  K.  xvii.  1:  we  Cannot, 
with  Clerious,  read  4th  for  12th  in  this  verse,  be- 
cause of  2  K.  xviii.  9).  This  is  the  simplest  way 
of  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
passages,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Ussher,  Des 
Vignoles,  Tiole,  &c.  (Winer,  s.  v.  ffoseas).  The 
other  methods  suggested  by  Hitzig,  Lightfoot,  &c., 
are  mostly  untenable  (Keil  on  2  K.  xv.  30). 

It  is  expressly  stated  (2  K.  xvii.  2)  that  Hoshea 
was  not  so  sinful  as  his  predecessors.  According 
to  the  Rabbis  this  superiority  consisted  in  his  re- 
moving from  the  frontier-cities  the  guards  placed 
there  by  his  predecessors  to  prevent  their  subjects 
from  worshipping  at  Jerusalem  {Seder  Olam  Rahha, 
cap.  22,  quoted  by  Prideaux,  i.  16),  and  in  his  not 
hindering  the  Israelites  from  aoceptiug  the  invita- 
tion of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  10),  nor  checking 
their  zeal  against  idolatry  (id.  xxxi.  1).  This  en- 
comium, however,  is  founded  on  the  untenable  sup- 
position that  Hezekiah's  pa.ssover  preceded  the  fall 
of  Samaria  [Hezekiah],  and  we  must  be  content 
with  the  general  fact  that  Hoshea  showed  a  more 
theocratic  spirit  than  the  former  kings  of  Israel. 
The  compulsory  cessation  of  the  oalf-worship  may 
have  removed  his  greatest  temptation,  for  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  oan'ied  off  the  golden  calf  from  Dan 
some  years  before  (Sed.  01.  Bab.  22),  and  that  at 
Bethel  was  taken  away  by  Shalmaneser  in  his  first 
invasion  (2  K.  xvii.  3  ;  Hos.  x.  14 ;  Prideaux,  I.  c). 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  excellencies,  he 
still  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  and  it  was 
too  late  to  avert  retribution  by  any  improvements. 

In  the  third  year  of  liis  roign  (b.q.  7'2i:)  ,Shal- 
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maneser,  impelled  probably  by  mere  thirst  of  con- 
quest, came  against  him,  cruelly  stormed  the  strong 
caves  of  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  x.  14),  and  made  Israel 
tributai-y  (2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  revolt 
of  Hezekiah,  Hoshea  entered  into  a  secret  aUiance 
with  So,  king  of  Egypt  (who  was  either  the 
SeiieX'"  "f  Manetho,  and  son  of  ta^axiis,  Herod, 
ii.  137 ;  Keil,  Vitringa,  Gesenius,  &c. ;  Jahn,  Hehr. 
Com.  §xl. ;  or  else  Sabaco  htmself,  Wilkinson,  J  rec. 
Eq.  i.  139;  Ewald,  Qesch.  iii.  610),  to  throw  oH 
the  Assyrian  yoke.  The  alliance  did  him  no  good ; 
it  was  revealed  to  the  court  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Assyrian  party  in  Ephraim,  and  Hoshea  was  imme- 
diately seized  as  a  rebellious  vassal,  shut  up  in 
prison,  and  apparently  treated  with  the  utmost 
indignity  (Mic.  v.  1).  If  this  happened  before 
the  siege  (2  K.  xvii.  4),  we  must  account  for  it 
either  by  supposing  that  Hoshea,  hoping  to  dis- 
semble and  gain  time,  had  gone  to  Shalmaneser  to 
account  for  his  conduct,  or  that  he  had  been  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  in  some  unrecorded  battle. 
That  he  disappeared  very  suddenly,  like  "  foam 
upon  the  water,"  we  may  infer  from  Hos.  xiii.  11, 
X.  7;  The  siege  of  Samaria  lasted  three  years ;  for 
that  "glorious  and  beautiful"  city  was  strongly 
situated  like  "a  ci'own  of  pride"  among  her  hills 
(Is.  xxviii.  1-.5).  During  the  course  of  the  siege 
Shalmaneser  must  have  died,  for  it  is  certain  that 
Samai-ia  was  taken  by  his  successor  Sai'gon,  who 
thus  laconically  describes  the  event  in  his  annals : — 
"Samaria  I  looked  at,  I  captured;  27,280  men 
(famihes  ?)  who  dwelt  in  it  I  earned  away.  I 
constructed  fifty  chariots  in  their  country  .... 
I  appointed  a  governor  over  them,  and  continued 
upon  them  the  tribute  of  the  former  people"  (Botta, 
145,  11,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hincks,  /.  of  Sacr.  Lit. 
Oct.  1858  ;  Layai-d,  Nin.  and  Bab.  i.  148),  This 
was  probably  B.C.  721  or  720.  For  the  futui-e 
histoiy  of  the  unhappy  Ephraimites,  the  places  to 
which  they  were  transplanted  by  the  policy  of  their 
conqueror  and  his  officer,  "  the  great  and  noble 
Asnapper"  (Ezr.  iv.  10),  and  the  nations  by  which 
they  were  superseded,  see  Samaria.  Of  the  sub- 
sequent fortunes  of  Hoshea  we  know  nothing.  He 
came  to  the  throne  too  late,  and  governed  a  king- 
dom torn  to  pieces  by  foreign  invasion  and  intestine 
broils.  Sovereign  after  sovereign  had  fallen  by  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin ;  and  we  see  from  the  dark 
and  terrible  delineations  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
phets [HOSEA,  MiCAH,  Isaiah],  that  murder  and 
idolatry,  drunkenness  and  lust,  had  eaten  like  "  an 
incurable  wound"  (Mic.  i.  9)  into  the  inmost  heart 
of  the  national  morality.  Ephraim  was  dogged  to 
its  ruin  by  the  apostate  policy  of  the  renegade  who 
had  asserted  its  independence  (2  K.  xvii. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  14  ;  Prideaux,  i.  15  sq. ;  Keil,  On  Kimjs, 
ii.  50  sq.,  Engl.  ed. ;  Jalm,  Ilebr.  Com.  §xl.  ; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  607-613 ;  Rosenmiiller,  Bibl. 
Geogr.  chap,  ix.,  Engl,  transl. ;  Rawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  149.)  [F.  W.  F.] 

HOSHE'A  {)i^\r\  =  help).  The  name  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  prophet  known  to  us 
as  HosEA.  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  i.  c.  Joshua  (Dcut. 
xxxii.  44  ;  and  also  in  Num.  xiii.  8,  though  there 
the  A.  V.  has  Osiiea).  It  was  probably  his  ori- 
ginal name,  to  which  the  Divine  name  of  Jah  was 
afterwards  added — Jehoshua,  Joshua—"  Jehovali's 
help."  The  LXX.  in  this  passage  miss  the  distinc- 
tion, and  have  'Itjo'oiJs  ;  A'ulg.  Josnc. 

2.  ('nu"^;   Oscc).  Son  of  Azaziiih  (1  Chr,  xxvii. 
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20) ;  like  his  great  namesake,  a  man  of  Ephraim, 
ruler  (nagid)  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  king  David. 

3.  ('XlCT-Tje  ;  Osee).  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
"  people  " — i,  G.  the  laymen — who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  23). 
.  HOSPITALITY.  The  rites  of  hospitality  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  customs  prevailing  in 
the  entei-tainment  of  guests  [Food;  Meals],  and 
ti'om  the  laws  and  practices  relating  to  charity, 
almsgiving,  &c. ;  and  they  are  thus  separately 
treated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  this  article. 

Hospitality  was  regarded  hy  most  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  as  one  of  the  chief  virtues,  and 
especially  by  peoples  of  the  Semitic  stock ;  but  that 
it  was  not  characteristic  of  the  latter  alone  is  amply 
shown  by  the  usages  of  the  Greeks  and  even  the 
Komans.  Race  undoubtedly  influences  its  exeixise, 
and  it  must  also  be  ascribed  in  no  small  degi'ee  to 
the  social  state  of  a  nation.  Thus  the  desert  tribes 
have  always  placed  the  vu-tue  higher  in  their  esteem 
than  the  townsfolk  of  the  same  descent  as  themselves ; 
,  and  in  our  own  day,  though  an  Aa-ab  townsman  is 
hospitable,  he  entertains  different  notions  on  the 
subject  fi-om  the  Arab  of  the  desert  (the  Bedawee). 
The  foimer  has  fewer  opportunities  of  showing  his 
.  hospitality  ;  and  when  he  does  so,  he  does  it  not  as 
much  with  the  feeling  of  discharging  an  obligatory 
act  as  a  social  and  civilised  duty.  With  the  ad- 
vance of  civilisation  the  calls  of  hospitality  become 
less  and  less  urgent.  The  dweller  in  the  wilder- 
ness, however,  finds  the  entertainment  of  wayfarers 
to  be  a  part  of  his  daily  life,  and  that  to  refuse  it 
is  to  deny  a  common  humanity.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
must  be  appreciated  as  the  recognition  of  the  virtue 
where  its  necessity  was  not  of  the  urgent  character 
that  it  possesses  in  the  more  primitive  lands  of  the 
East.  The  ancient  Egyptians  resembled  the  Greeks  ; 
but,  with  a  greater  exclusiveness,  they  limited  their 
enteitainments  to  their  own  countrymen,  being  con- 
strained by  the  national  and  priestly  abhorrence  and 
di'ead  of  foreignei*s.  This  exclusion  throws  some 
obscurity  on  their  practices  in  the  discharge  of  hos- 
pitality; but  otherwise  their  customs  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests  resembled  those  well  known  to 
clasgical  scholars — customs  probably  deiived  in  a 
gi'eat  measure  from  Egypt. 

While  hospitality  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
a  wide-spread  virtue  in  ancient  times,  we  must  con- 
cede that  it  flourished  chiefly  among  the  race  of 
Shera.  The  0.  T.  abounds  with  illustrations  of  the 
divine  command  to  use  hospitality,  and  of  the  strong 
national  belief  in  its  impoi'tance :  so  too  in  the 
writings  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  though  the  Eastei'n 
Jews  of  modem  times  dare  not  enteiiain  a  stranger 
lest  he  be  an  enemy,  and  the  long  oppression  they 
have  endured  has  begotten  that  gi'eed  of  gain  that 
has  made  their  name  a  proverb,  the  ancient  hospi- 
tality still  lives  in  their  hearts.  The  desert,  how- 
ever, is  yet  free ;  it  is  as  of  old  a  howling  wilder- 
ness ;  and  hospitality  is  as  necessary  and  as  freely 
given  as  in  patriarchal  times.  Among  the  Ai'abs 
we  find  the  best  illustrations  of  the  old  Bible  nan-a- 
tives,  and  among  them  see  ti-aits  that  might  beseem 
their  ancestor  Abraham. 

The  laws  respecting  strangers  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34) 
and  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv.  14  seq.;  Deut.  xv.  7),  and 
conceiTiing  redemption  (Lev.  xxv.  23  seqq.),  &c.,  are 
iramed  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  hospitality ; 
and  the  strength  of  the  national  feeling  regarding  it 
is  shown  in  the  incidental  mentions  of  its  practice. 
In  the  Law,  compassion  to  strangers  is  constantly 
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enforced  by  the  words,  "for  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt"  (as  Lev.  xix.  34),  And  befoie 
the  Law,  Abraham's  entertainment  of  the  angels 
(Gen.  xviii.  1.  seqq.),  and  Lot's  (xix.  1),  are  in  exact 
agreement  with  its  precepts  and  with  modem  usage. 
So  Moses  was,  received  by  Jethro,  the  priest  of 
Midiau,  who  reproached  his  daughters,  though  he 
believed  him  to  be  an  Egyptian,  saying,  "  And 
where  is  he?  why  is  it  [that]  ye  have  left  the 
man?  call  him,  that  he  may  eat  bread"  (Ex,  ii. 
20).  The  story  of  Joseph's  hospitality  t©  his 
brethren,  although  he  knew  them  to  be  such,  ap- 
pears to  be  narrated  as  an  ordinary  occurrence*  and 
in  like  manner  Pharaoh  received  Jacob  with  a  libe- 
rality not  merely  dictated  by  his  relationship  to  the 
saviour  of  Egypt.  Like  Abraham,  *'  Manoah  said 
unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I  pray  thee  let  us 
detain  thee  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a  kid 
for  thee"  (Judg.  xiii.  15);  and  like  Lot,  the  old 
man  of  Gibeah  sheltered  the  Levite  when  he  saw 
him,  "  a  wayfaring  man  in  the  street  of  the  city : 
and  the  old  man  said.  Whither  goest  thou?  and 
whence  comest  thou  ?  .  .  .  Peace  be  with  thee ; 
howsoever  [let]  all  thy  wants  [lie]  upon  me ;  only 
lodge  not  in  the  street.  So  he  brought  him  into 
his  house,  and  gave  provender  unto  the  asses  ;  and 
they  washed  their  feet,  and  did  eat  and  drink " 
(Judg.  xix.  17,20,  21). 

In  the  N.  T.  hospitality  is  yet  more  markedly 
enjoined ;  and  in  the  more  civilised  state  of  society 
which  then  prevailed,  its  exercise  became  more  a 
social  virtue  than  a  necessity  of  patriarchal  life. 
The  good  Samaritan  stands  for  all  ages  as  an 
example  of  Chi-istian  hospitality,  embodying  the 
command  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  himself;  and 
our  Lord's  charge  to  the  disciples  strengthened  that 
command:  "He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me, 
and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me.  .  .  .  And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  [only] , 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  \  say  unto  you,  he 
shall  in  nowise  lose  his  rewai-d"  (Matt.  x.  42). 
The  neglect  of  Christ  is  symbolised  by  inhospitality 
to  ouj  neighbours,  in  the  words,  **  I  was  a  stranger 
and  ye  took  me  not  in"  (Matt.  xxv.  43).  The 
Apostles  urged  the  church  to  "  follow  after  hospi- 
tality," using  the  forcible  words  tV  ^t-^o^eviav 
Bi(6Koj/Tes  (Rom.  xii,  13;  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  10),  to 
remember  Abraham's  example,  "  Be  not  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  enter- 
tained angels  unawares"  (Heb.  xiii.  2);  to  "use 
hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging  *' 
(1  Fet.  iv.  9) ;  while  a  bishop  must  be  a  "lover 
of  hospitality"  (Tit.  i.  8,  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  2).  The 
practice  of  the  early  Christians  was  in  accord  with 
these  precepts.  They  had  all  things  in  common,  and 
their  hospitality  was  a  characteristic  of  their  belief. 

If  such  has  been  the  usage  of  Biblical  times,  it  is 
in  the  next  place  important  to  remark  how  hospi- 
tality was  shown.  In  the  patriarchal  ages  we  may 
take  Abraham's  example  as  the  most  fitting,  as  we 
have  of  it  the  fullest  account;  and  by  the  light  of 
Arab  custom  we  may  see,  without  obscurity,  his 
hasting  to  the  tent-door  to  meet  his  guests,  with 
the  words,  "My  lord,  if  now  I  have  found  favour 
in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy 
servant :  let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched, 
and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the 
tree,  and  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort 
ye  your  hearts."  "  And,"  to  continue  the  nai-rative 
in  the  vigorous  language  of  the  A.  V,,  "  Abraham 
hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sai'ah,  and  said.  Make 
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ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead 
[it],  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.  And  Abra- 
ham ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf  tender 
and  good,  and  gave  [it]  unto  a  young  man,  and  he 
hasted  to  dress  it.  And  he  took  butter  and  milk, 
and  the.  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  [it] 
before  them  ;  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree> 
and  they  did  eat."  A  traveller  in  the  Eastern 
desert  may  see,  through  the  vista  of  ages,  this  far- 
oB'  e-xample  in  its  living  traces.  Mr.  Lane's  remarks 
on  this  narrative  and  the  general  subject  of  this 
article  are  too  apposite 'to  be  omitted:  he  says, 
"  Holpitalily  is  a  virtue  for  which  the  natives  of 
the  East  in  general  are  highly  and  desei-vedly  ad- 
mired ;  and  the  people  of  Egypt  are  well  entitled 
to  commendation  on  this  account.  A  word  which 
signifies  literally  '  a  person  on  a  journey '  (musdfir) 
is  the  tenn  most  commonly  employed  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  sense  of  a  visitor  or  guest.  There  are 
very  few  persons  here  who  would  think  of  sitting 
down  to  a  meal,  if  there  was  a  stranger  in  the 
house,  without  inviting  him  to  partake  of  it,  unless 
the  latter  were  a  menial,  in  which  case  he  would 
be  invited  to  eat  with  the  servants.  It  would  be 
considered  a  shameful  violation  of  good  manners 
if  a  Muslim  abstained  from  ordering  the  table  to 
be  prepared  at  the  usual  time  because  a  visitor 
happened  to  be  present.  Persons  of  the  middle 
classes  in  this  country  [Egypt],  if  living  in  a 
retired  situation,  sometimes  take  their  supper 
before  the  door  of  their  house,  and  invite  every 
passenger  of  respectable  appearance  to  eat  with 
them.  This  is  very  commonly  done  among  the 
lower  orders.  In  cities  and  large  towns  claims 
on  hospitality  are  unfrequent,  as  there  are  many 
welcEilehs  or  khttns,  where  strangers  may  obtain 
lodging  ;  and  food  is  very  easily  procured :  but  in 
the  villages  travellers  are  often  lodged  and  enter- 
tained by  the  Sheykh  or  some  other  inhabitant ; 
and  if  the  guest  be  a  person  of  the  middle  or 
higher  classes,  or  even  not  very  poor,  he  gives  a 
present  to  tlie  host's  servants,  or  to  the  host  him- 
self. In  the  desert,  however,  a  present  is  seldom 
received  from  a  guest.  By  a  Sunneh  law  a  tra- 
veller may  claim  entertainment,  of  any  person  able 
to  afford  it  to  him,  for  three  days.  The  account 
of  Abraham's  entertaining  the  three  angels,  related 
in  the  Bible,  presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  modern  Bedawee  sheykh  receives 
travellers  arriving  at  his  encampment.  He  imme- 
diately orders  his  wife  or  women  to  make  bread, 
slaughters  a  sheep  or  some  other  animal,  and  dresses 
it  in  haste,  and  bringing'  milk  and  any  other  pro- 
visions that  he  may  have  ready  at  hand,  with  the 
bread  and  the  meat  which  he  has  dressed,  sets 
them  before  his  guests.  If  these  be  persons  of  high 
rank,  he  stands  by  them  while  they  eat,  as  Abra- 
ham did  in  the  civse  above  alluded  to.  Most 
Bedawees  will  suffer  almost  any  injury  to  them- 
selves or  their  families  rather  than  allow  their 
guests  to  be  ill-treated  while  under  their  pro- 
tection.     There  are  Arabs  who  even  regai'd  the 


"  "  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  custom  of  some  of  the 
Earmekoes  (the  family  so  renowned  for  their  gene- 
rosity) to  keep  open  house  during  the  hours  of  meals, 
and  to  allow  no  one  who  applied  at  such  times  for  ad- 
mission to  be  repulsed."— Lane's  Tlummnd  and  One 
Nights^  ch.  v.  note  97. 

^  The  time  of  entertainment,  according  to  the  pre- 
cept of  Mohammad,  is  three  days,  and  he  permitted  a 
guest  to  take  this  right  by  force  ;  although  one  day 
and  one  night  is  the  period  of  the  host's  being  "kind" 
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chastity  of  their  wives  as  not  too  precious  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  gratification  of  their  guests  (see 
Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  SfC,  8vo.  ed. 
i.  179,  180)  ;  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  Bishd- 
reen,  I  ascertained  that  there  are  many  persons  in 
this  great  tribe  (which  inhabits  a  large  portion  ot 
the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea)  who 
offer  their  unmarried  daughters  (of.  Gen.  xxi.  8; 
Judg.  six.  24)  to  their  guests,  merely  from  motives 
of  hospitality,  and  not  for  hire"  (Mod.  Eg.  ch. 
xiii.).  Mr.  Lane  adds  that  there  used  to  be  a  very 
numerous  class  of  persons,  called  Tufeylees,  who 
lived  by  spunging,  presuming  on  the  well-known 
hospitality  of  their  countrymen,  and  going  from 
house  to  house  where  entertainments  were  being 
given.  The  Arabs  along  the  Syrian  frontier  usually 
pitch  the  Sheykh's  tent  towards  the  west,  that  is, 
towards  the  inhabited  country,  to  invite  passengers 
and  lodge  them  on  their  way  (Burckhardt's  Notes 
on  the  Bedouins,  cjc,  8vo.  ed.,  i.  33)  ;  it  is  held  to 
be  disgraceful  to  encamp  in  a  place  out  of  the  way 
of  travellers ;  and  it  is  a  custom  of  the  Bedawees 
to  light  fires  in  their  encampments  to  attract  tra- 
vellers, and  to  keep  dogs  who,  besides  watching 
against  robbers,  may  in  the  night-time  guide  way- 
farers to  their  tents.  Hence  a  hospitable  man  is 
proverbially  called  "  one  whose  dogs  bark  loudly."** 
Approaching  an  encampment,  the  traveller  often 
sees  several  horsemen  coming  -towards  him,  and 
striving  .who  shall  be  first  to  claim  him  as  a 
guest.  .  The  favourite  national  game  of  the  Arabs 
before  El-Islam  illustrates  their  hospitality.  It 
was  called  "  Meysir,"  and  was  played  with  arrows, 
some  notched  and  others  without  marks.  A  young 
camel  was  bought  and  killed,  and  divided  into 
24  portions ;  those  who  drew  marked  arrows  had 
shares  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  notches ; 
those  who  drew  blanks  paid  the  cost  of  the  camel 
among  them.  Neither  party,  however,  ate  of  the 
tiesh  of  the  camel,  which  was  always  given  to  the 
poor,  and  "this  they  did  out  of  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion,"' says  Sale,  "  it  being  reckoned  a  shame  for  a 
man  to  stand  out,  and  not  venture  his  money  on 
such  an  occasion."  Sale,  however,  is  hardly  philo- 
sopliical  in  this  remark,  which  concerns  only  the 
abuse  of  a  practice  originally  arising  from  a^  na- 
tional virtue:  but  Mohammad  forbade  the  game, 
with  all  other  games  of  chance,  on  the  plea  ttiat  it 
gave  rise  to  quarrels,  &c.-  (Sale's  Prcliiainiiry  Dis- 
course, p.  96,  ed.  1836,  and  Kur-dn,  eh.  ii.  and  v.). 
The  Oriental  respect  for  the  covenant  of  bread 
and  salt,  or  salt  alone,  certainly  sprang  from  the 
high  regard  in  which  hospitality  was  held.  Even 
accidentally  to  taste  another's  salt  imposes  this 
obligation  ;  and  to  so  great  an  extent  is  the  feeling 
carried  that  a  thief  has  been  known  to  give  up  his 
booty  in  obedience  to  it.  Thus  El-Leys  Es-Safl&, 
when  a  robber,  left  his  booty  in  the  passage  of  the 
royal  treasury  of  Sijistdn  ;  accidentally  he  stumbled 
over,  and,  in  the  dark,  tasted  a  lump  of  rock-salt: 
his  respect  for  his  covenant  gained  his  pardon,  and 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  royal  dynasty  (Lane's 


to  him  [Mishla'it  t'l-jM'iisf'ibrch,  ii.  329,  cited  in  Lane's 
TJiousand  and  One  Alights,  Intr.  note  13).  Burckhardt 
{Notes  on  ihc  Bedouins,  Sec,  i.  178,  179,  cited  in  the 
same  note)  says  that  a  stranger  without  friends  in  a 
camp  alights  at  the  first  tent,  where  the  women,  in 
the  absence  of  the  owner,  provide  for  his  refreshment. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  days  and  four  hours,  he  must, 
if  he  would  avoid  censure,  either  assist  in  household 
duties,  or  claim  hospitality  at  another  tent. 
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Thousand  ami  One  Nights^  xv.  note  21).  The 
Arab  peculiarity  was  carried  into  ;>pain  by  the  so- 
called  Moors. 

For  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
the  entortuiument  of  guests,  and  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  art.  Hospitium.  They 
are  incidentally  illustrated  by  passages  in  the  N.  T., 
but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  those  so 
derived,  and  the  native  Oriental  customs  which, 
as  we  have  said,  are  very  similar.  To  one  of  the 
customs  of  classical  antiquity  a  reference  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  Rev.  ii.  17:  "  To  him  that  over-* 
cometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and 
will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 
new  name  written,  which  no  man  kuoweth,  saving 
he  that  receiveth  [it]."  [E.  S.  P.] 

HO'THAM  (Cnin;  Xwddu,  Alex.  Xc^edfi; 
liothain),  a  man  of  Asher  ;  son  of  Heber,  of  the 
family  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  32). 

HO'THAN  (Dnin,  i.  e.  Hotham  ;  Xo^edfjL, 
Alex.  Xwddv  ;  Hotham),  a  man  of  Aroer,  father 
of  Shama  and  Jehiel,  two  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guai'd  (1  Chr.  xi.  44).  The  substitution  of  Hothan 
for  Hotham  is  an  eiTor  which  has  been  retained 
from  the  edition  of  1611  till  now.  (Comp.  the 
rendenng  of  the  LXX.  both  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding name,) 

HO'THIR  (Tnin  ;  'aQ-qpi,  Alex.  'Iw€0tp£  ; 
Othir)j  the  13th  son  of  Heman  "  the  king's  seer" 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  4),  and  therefore  a  Kohathite  Levite. 
He  had  the  charge  of  the  twenty-first  course  of -the 
musicians  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (xxv.  28). 

HOUE  (nyt^,  i<nV^,  Chald.).     This  word  is 

T  T  T-:  - 

first  found  in  Dan.  iii.  6,  iv.  19,  33,  v.  5 ;  and  it 
occurs  several  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (Jud.  xiv.  8, 
2  Esd.  ix.  44).  It  seems  to  be  a'vagne  expression 
for  a  short  period,  and  the  frequent  phrase  *'  in  the 
same  hour  "  means  "  immediately  "  :  hence  we  find 
nV^3,  substituted  in  the  Targum  for  V^^3,  "  in  a 
moment"  (Num.  xvi.  21,  &c.).  "Clpa  is  frequently 
used  in  the  same  way  by  the  N.  T.  writers  (Matt, 
viii.  13  ;  Luke  sii.  39,  &c.).  Itoccui's  in  the  LXX, 
as  a  rendering  for  various  words  meaning  time,  just 
as  it  does  in  Greek  writers  long  before  it  acquired 
the  specific  meaning  of  our  word  "  hour."  Saah  is 
still  used  in  Ai-abic  both  for  an  hour  and  a  moment. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably  unacquainted 
with  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  24  parts. 
The  general  distmctions  of  "  morning,  evening,  and 
noonday"  (Ps.  Iv.  17)  were  sufficient  for  them  at 
first,  as  they  were  for  the  early  Greeks  (Horn,  //. 
xxi.  Ill);  afterwards  the  Greeks  adopted  five 
marked  periods  of  the  day  (Jul.  Pollux,  Onom.  i. 
68  ;  Die  Chrysost.  Orat.  ii.  de  Glor.\  and  the 
Hebrews  parcelled  out  the  period  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  into  a  series  of  minute  divisions  distin- 
guished by  the  sun's  course  [Day],  as  is  still  done 
by  the  Arabs,,  who  have  stated  forms  of  prayers  for 
each  period  (Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  i.  ch.  3). 

The  early  Jews  appear  to  have  divided  the  day 
into  four  parts  (Neh.  ix.  3),  and  the  night  into 
three  watches  (Judg.  vii.  19)  [Day;  Watches], 
and  even  in  the  N.  T.  we  find  a  trace  of  this  division 
in  Matt.  xx.  1-5.  There  is  however  no  proof  of  the 
assertion  sometimes  made,  that  iLpa  in  the  Gospels 
may  occasionally  mean  a  space  of  three  hours. 

The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day  into 
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12  hours  from  the  Babylonians  (Herod,  ii,  109  ; 
comp.  Rawlinson,  Ilcrud.  ii.  p.  334).  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  with  this 
way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  they  too  learnt  it  from  the 
Babylonians  during  the  Captivity  (VVaehner,  Ant. 
Hehr.  §v.  i.  8,  9.).  They  may  have  had  some  such 
division  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  has  been  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Ahaz  erected  a  sun-diat  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  use  of  which  had  probably  been  lea,rnt 
from  Babylon.  There  is  however  the  greatest  un- 
certainty as  to  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  T\wV)^ 
(A.V.  '*  degrees,"  Is.  xxxviii.  8).  [Dial.]  It  is 
strange  that  the  Jews  were  not  acquainted  with  this 
method  of  reckoning  even  earlier,  for,  although  a 
purely  conventional  one,  it  is  naturally  suggested 
by  the  months  in  a  year.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  thinks 
that  it  arose  from  a- less  obvious  cause  (Rawlinson, 
Herod,  ii.  334).  In  whatever  way  originated,  it 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period. 
They  had  12  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  ni^ht 
(called  Nau  =  hour),  each  of  which  had  its  own 
genius,  drawn  with  a  star  on  its  head,.  The 
word  is  said  by  Lepsius  to  be  found  as  far  back 
as  the  5th  dynasty  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  135). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hours,  viz.  (1.)  the  astro- 
nomical or  equinoctial  hour,  %.  e.  the  24th  part  of 
a  civil  day,  which  although  "  known  to  astrono- 
mevs,  was  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  comnjon  life 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  era"  {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Hora):  and 
(2.)  the  natural  hour  (which  the  Rabbis  called 
nVJDT',  KCLipbKoX  or  temporales),  i.  e.  the  12th 
pai't  of  the  natural  day,  or  of  the  time  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  These  are  the  hom's  meant 
in  the  N.  T.,  Josephus,  and  the  Rabbis  (John  xi. 
9,  &c.  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  §3),  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  perpetually  vary  in  length,  so 
as  to  be  very  different  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
Besides  this  an  hour  of  the  day  would  always  mean 
a  different  length  of  time  from  an  hour  of  the 
night  except  at  the  equinox.  From  the  consequi.'nt 
uncertainty  of  the  term  there  ai'ose  the  proverbial 
expression  "not  all  hours  are  equal"  (R.  Joshua 
op.  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  345).  At  the  equinoxes 
the  third  hour  would  correspond  to  9  o'clock ;  the 
sixth  would  ahoays  be  at  noon.  To  find  the  exact 
time  meant  at  other  seasons  of  the  yeai-  we  must 
know  when  the  sun  rises  in  Palestine,  and  reduce 
the  hours  to  oui-  reckoning  accordingly.  [DAY.] 
(Winer, s.'u.  Tag,  XJhren;  Jahn  Arch'.  Bihl.  §101.) 
What  horologic  contrivances  the  Jews  possessed  in 
the  time  of  our  Lofd  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  may 
safely  suppose  that  they  had  gnomons,  dials,  and 
clepsydrae,  all  of  which  had  long  been  known  to 
the  Persians  and  other  nations  with  whom  they  had 
come  in  contact.  Of  course  the  two  first  were  in-, 
accurate  and  uncertain  indications,  but  the  water- 
clock  by  ingenious  modifications,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  became  a  very  tolerable  assist- 
ance in  marking  time.     Mention  is  also  made  of  a 


curious  mve 


ention  called  TW^  inV,  by  which  a 
figure  was  constructed  so  as  to  drop  a  stone  into 
a  brazen  basin  every  hour,  the  sound  of  which  was 
heard  for  a  great  distance  and  announced  the  time 
(Otho,  Lex.  Hal.  s.  v.  Hora). 

For  the  purposes  of  prayer  the  old  division  of  the 
day  into  4  portions  was  continued  in  the  Temple 
service,  as  we  see  from  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  9. 
The  Jews  supposed  that  the  3rd  hour  had  been 
consecrated  by  Abraham,  the  Gth   by  Isaac,  and 
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the  9th  by  Jacob  (Kimchi ;  Schoettgen,  Hor. 
Hehr.  ad  Acts  iii,  I).  It  is  probable  that  the  ca- 
nonical hours  obsei-ved  by  the  Romanists  (of  which 
there  arc  8  in  the  24)  are  derived  from  these  Temple 
hours  (Moses  and  Aar.  iii.  9). 

The  Rabbis  pretend  that  the  hours  were  divided 
into  1080  Q^p^n  (minutes),  and  56,848  D^yj"! 
(seconds),_  which  numbers  were  chosen  because  they 
are  so  easily  divisible  {Gem.  Hier.  Berachoth,  2,4; 
in  Reland  Ant.  Ilebr.  iv.  I,  §19).         [F.  W.  F.] 

HOUSE  (n)3;  oUos  ;  domus ;  Clmld.  n-13, 
topass  the  night,  Gesen.  Thes.  191  6.)>  ^  dwelling  in 
general,  whether  literally,  as  house,  tent,  palace,  cita- 
del, tomb,  deiivatively  as  taberuacle,  temple,  heaven, 
or  metaphorically  as  family.  Although  in  Oriental 
language,  every  tent  (see  Gesen.  p.  32)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  house  (Harmer,  Obs.  i.  194),  yet  the 
distinction  between  the  permanent  dwelling-house 
and  the  tent  must  have  taken  rise  from  the  moment 
of  the  division  of  mankind  into  dwellers  in  tents 
and  builders  of  cities,  i.  e.  of  permanent  habitations 
(Gen.  iv.  17,  20  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  12).  The  Hebrews 
did  not  become  dwellers, in  cities  till  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  aud  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Gen.  slvii. 
3  ;  Ex.  xii.  7  ;  Heb.  xi.  9),  while  the  Canaanites  as 
well  as  the  Assyrians  were  from  an  earlier  period 
builders  and  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it  was  into 
the  houses  and  cities  built  by  the  fonner  that  the 
Hebrews  entered  to  take  possession  after  the  con- 
quest (Gen.  X.  11^  19,  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  20  ; 
Kum.  -xi.  27;  Deut.  vi.  10,  11).  The  private 
dwellings  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  have 
altogether  perished,  but  the  solid  material  of  the 
houses  of  Syria,  east  of  the  Jordan,  may  perhaps 
have  preserved  entire  specimens  of  the  ancient 
dweUings,  even  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  that 
region  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  195,  196;  C.  C.  Gra- 
ham in  Carab.  Essays,  1859,  p.  160,  &c. ;  comp. 
Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  171,  172). 

In  inferring  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  ancient 
Jewish  or  Oriental  houses,  as  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, from  existing  dwellings  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
the  East  in  general,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
difference-  in  climate  between  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
Palestine,  a  cause  fi'om  which  would  proceed 
differences  in  certain  cases  of  material  and  constnic- 
tion,  as  well  as  of  domestic  aiTangement. 

1.  The  houses  of  the  rural  poor  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  hi  most  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  huts  of  mud,  or  sun- 
burnt bricks.  In  some  parts  of  Palestine  and 
Arabia  stone  is  used,  and  in  certain  districts  caves 
in  the  rock  are  used  as  dwellings  (Amos,  v.  11  ; 
Bartlett,  Walks,  p.  117;  Caves).  The  houses 
are  usually  of  one  story  only,  viz.  the  ground 
floor,  and  sometimes  contain  only  one  apartment. 
Sometimes  a  small  court  for  the  cattle  is  attached  ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  cattle  are  housed  in  the  same 
building,  or  the  people  live  on  a  raised  platform, 
and  the  cattle  round  them  on  the  ground  (1  Sam. 
■xxviii.  24;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  70;  JoUiffe, 
Letters,  i.  A'i ;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  1 70  ; 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  ii.  119).  In  lower  Egypt 
the  oxen  occupy  the  width  of  the  chamber  farthest 
fi-om  the  entrance  ;  it  is  built  of  brick  or  mud, 
about  four  feet  iiigli,  and  the  top  'is  often  used  as 
a  sleeping  J)lace  in  winter.  The  windows  are  small 
apertures  high  up  in  the  walls,  sometimes  grated 
with  wood  (Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  241,  ii.  101, 
1 19,  301,  329  ;  Lane,  Mod.  E.j.  i.  44).  The  roofs 
arc  commonly  but  not  always  fiat,  and  are  usually 
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formed  of  a  plaster  of  mud  and  straw  laid  upon 
boughs  or  raftei's  ;  and  upon  the  flat  roofs,  tents  or 
"  booths  "  of  boughs  or  rushes  are  often  raised  to 
be  used  as  sleeping-places  in  summer   (Irby  aud 


A  Nestorian  Houdg,  with  Btn^cs  upon  tlie  roof  for  sleeping. 
(Layard,  Nineuch,  i,  177.) 

Mangles,  71;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  49,  53;  Layard, 
Nin.  4"  Bab.  112;  Nineveh,  i.  176;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  280 ;  Travels,  j.  190 ;  Van  Egmont,  ii.  32  ; 
Malan,  Magdala  ^Bethany,  15).  To  this  descrip- 
tion the  houses  of  ancient  Egypt  and  also  of  Assyria, 
as  represented  in  the  monuments,  in  great  measure 
correspond  (Layard,  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  pt.  li. 
pi.  49,  50  ;  bas-relief  in  Brit.  Mus.  Assyrian  room. 
No.  49  ;  first  Egypt,  room,  case  17  ;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Ey.  \.  13  ;  Mai-tineau,  East.  Life,  i.  19,  97). 
In  the  towns  the  houses  of  the  inferior  kind  do  not 
differ  much  from  the  above  description,  but  they 
are  sometimes  of  more  than  one  story,  and  the  roof- 
ten'aces  are  more  carefully  constructed.  In  Palestine 
they  are  often  of  stone 
(JoUiffe,  i.  26). 

2.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  poorest  houses 
and  those  of  the  class 
next  above  them  is  greater 
than  between  these  and 
the  houses  of  the  first 
rank.  The  prevailing  plan 
of  Eastern  houses  of  this 
class  presents,  as  was  the 
case  in  ancient  Egypt, 
front  of  wall,  whose  blank 
and  mean  appearance 
usually  relieved  only  by 

the  door  and  a  few  latticed  and  projecting  windows 
(  Views  in  Syria,  ii.  25).  Within  this  is  a  court  or 
courts  with  apartments  opening  into  them,  ."-ome 
of  the  finest  houses  in  the  East  are  to  be  found  at 
Damascus,  where  in  some  of  them  are  seven  such 
courts.  When  there  are  only  two,  the  innermost  is 
the  hareem,  in  which  the  women  and  children  live, 
and  which  is  jealously  secluded  from  the  entrance  of 
any  man  but  the  master  of  the  house  (Burckhardt, 
T/'avels,  i.  188  ;  Van  Egmont,  ii.  246,  253;  Shaw, 
p.  207  ;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  34,  ;57,  60  ;  Chardin, 
Voyages,  vi.  6  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  179,  207).  Over 
the  door  is  a  projecting  window  with  a  lattice  more 
or  less  elaborately  wrought,  which,  except  in  times  of 


Assyrian  houBf?,  Koyounjik< 
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public  celebrations,  is  usually  closed  (2  K.  ix.  30  ; 
Shaw,  Travels,  207 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i-  27). 
The  doorway  or  door  bears  an  inscription  from  the 
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Entrance  I"  houBc  in  Cairo.     (Line,  Modem  Et/yptians,') 

Kurfln,  as  the  aiicient  Egyptian  houses  had  inscrip- 
tions over  their  doors,  and  as  the  Israelites  were 
directed  to  write  sentences  from  the  Law  over  their 
gates.  [Gate.]  The  entrance  is  usually  guarded 
within  from  sight  by  a  wall  or  some  arrangement 
of  the  passages.  In  the  passage  is  a  stone  seat  for 
the  porter  and  other  servants  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i. 
.T2;  Shaw,  Trav.  207;  Oliardin,  Voy.  iv.  111). 
Beyond  this  passage  is  an  open  court  like  the  Roman 
impluviura,  often  paved  with  marble.  Into  this 
the  principal  apartments  look,  and  are  either  open 
to  it  in  front,  or  are  entered  from  it  by  doors. 
An  awning  Ja  sometimes  drawn  over  the  court, 


Inner  court  of  house  in  Ciiiro,  witli  Mnk'ad. 
(Ijunc,  Modern  Egyptians.') 

and  the  floor  strewed  with  carpets  on  festive  occa- 
sions (Shaw,  208).  On  he  ground-floor  there  is 
generally  an  apartment  for  male  visitors,   called 


mandarah,  having  a  portion  of  the  floor  sunk  below 
the  rest  called  durkd'ah.  This  is  often  paved  with 
marble  or  coloured  tiles,  and  has  in  the  centre  a 
tbuntain.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  a  raised  plat- 
form called  leewdn,  with  a  mattress  and  cushions 
at  the  back  on  each  of  the  three,  sides.  This  seat 
or  sofa  is  called  deewdn.  Every  person  on  en- 
trance takes  off  his  shoes  on  the  durkd'ah  before 
stepping  on  the  leewdn  (Ex.  iii.  5;  Josh.  v.  15; 
Luke  vii.  38).  The  ceilings  over  the  leewdn  and 
durkd'ah  are  often  richly  panelled  and  ornamented 
(Jer.  xxii.  14).  [Ceiling.]  The  stairs  to  the  upper 
apartments  are  in  Syria  usually  in  a  corner  of  the 
court  (Robinson,  iii.  302).  When  there  is  no 
upper  stoiy  the  lower  rooms  are  usually  loftier. 
In  Persia  they  are  open  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
only  divided  from  the  court  by  a  low  partition 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  10  ;  Chardin,  iv.  119; 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  i,  18,  19;  Views  in  Syria, 
i.  56).  Around  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  court 
is  a  verandah,  often  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over 
which,  when  there  is  more  than  one  floor,  runs  a 
second  gallery  of  like  depth  with  a  balustrade 
(Shaw,  p.  208),  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  recep- 
tion room  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  court 
(Chardin,  iv.  118;  Vieics  in  Syria,  i.  56),  we 
may,  in  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle 


Court  of  1  ou'^G  at  Antioch 

of  the  paralytic  (Mark  ii.  3  ;  Luke  v.  18),  suppose, 
1.  either  that  our  Lord  was  standing  under  the 
verandah,  and  the  people  in  front  in  the  court. 
The  bearers  of  the  sick  man  ascended  the  stairs  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  taking  off  a  portion  of  .the 
boarded  covering  of  the  verandah,  or  removing  the 
awning  over  the  impluvium,  rh  (xlaov,  in  the 
fonner  case  let  down  the  bed  through  the  verandah 
roof,  or  in  the  lattei",  down  by  way  of  the  roof,  Sta 
Toou  Kepdficov,  and  deposited  it  before  the  Saviour 
(Shaw,  212).  2.  Another  explanation  presets  it- 
self in  considering  the  room  where  the  company 
were  assembled  as  the  vTrept^oy,  and  the  roof  opened 
for  the  bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the  house  (Trench, 
Miracles,  199;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  39),  3.  And 
one  still  more  simple  is  found  in  regarding  the 
house  as  one  of  the  rude  dwellings  now  to  be  seen 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a  mere  room  "  10  or  12  feet 
high.and  as  many  or  more  square,"  with  no  opening 
except  the  door.  The  roof,  used  as  a  sleeping- place, 
is  reached  by  a  ladder  from  the  outside,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  paralytic,  unable  to  approach  the 
door,  would  thus  have  ascended  the  roof,  and  hav- 
ing uncovered  it  {i^opv^avTcs),  let  him  down  into 
the  room  where  our  Lord  was  (Malan,  I,  c). 

The  stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  or  to   the 
roof  are  often  shaded  by  vines  or  creeping  plants. 
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and  the  courts,  especially  the  inner  ones,  planted 
with  trees.  The  court  has  often  a  well  or  tank  in  it 
(Ps.  cxxviii.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  18  ;  Russell,  Aleppo, 
i.  24,  32  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  6,  8  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  32 ; 
Views  in  Syria^  i.  56). 


KS'ah  of  house  in  Cairo.     ( Lnne.) 

Besides  the  TW/ndara/ijihere  is  sometimes  a  second 
room,  either  on  the  ground  or  the  upper  floor,  called 
Kc^ah,  fitted  with  deevsa/ns,  and  at  the  corners  of 
these  rooms  portions  taken  off  and  enclosed  form 
retiring  rooms  (Lane,  i.  39  ;  Russell,  i.  31,  33). 

When  there  is  no  second  floor,  but  more  than  one 
court,  the  women's  apartments,  hareem,  harem  or 

haram  {^.^^  and    .  ^*^,  secluded.,  or  prohibited, 

with  which  may  he  compared  the  Hebrew  Armon 
I'lDIN,  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  App.  §82),  are  usually  in 
the  second  court  ;  othenvise  they  form  a  separate 
building  within  the  general  enclosure,  or  ai'e  above  on 
the  fii-st  floor  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  I79,  207 ;  Views  in 
Syria,i.56).  The  entrance  to  the  harem  is  crossed  by 
no  one  but  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  domestics 
belonging  to  the  female  establishmmt.  Though  this 
remark  would  hot  apply  in  the  same  degi'ee  to  Jewish 
habits,  tlie  privacy  of  the  women's  apartments  may 
possibly  be  indicated  by  the  "inner  chamber"  ("ITH ; 
rafj.ie7ov;  cubiculum)  resorted  to  as  a  hiding-place 
(1  K  XX  30,  xxn  25,  seeJudg  xv.  1).  Solomon, 
m  his  maiiiac;e  with  a  foreigner,  mtroduced  also 


Interior  ofhouBG  (harem)  in  Damnscue 
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foreign  usage  in  this  respect,  which  was  ciUTied 
farther  in  subsequent  times  (1  K.  vii.  8;  2  K. 
xsiv.  15.  [Women.]  The  harem  of  the  Persian 
monarch  (D^K'J  n^2  ;  3  yvvaiKciv ;  domits  femi- 
narum)  is  noticed  in  the  book  of  Esther  (ii.  3). 

When  there  is  an  upper  story,  the  Ka'ah  forms 
the  most  impoi-tant  apartment,  and  thus  ijrobably 
answers  to  the  inrepifov,  which  was  often  the 
"guest-chamber"  (Luke  xxii.  12;  Acts  i.  13,  ix. 
37,  XX.  8 ;  Burckhai-dt,  Trav.  i.  154),  The 
windows  of  the  upper  rooms  often  project  one  or 
two  feet,  and  form  a  kiosk  or  latticed  chamber,  the 
ceilings  of  which  are  elaborately  ornamented  (Lane, 
i.  27  ;  Russell,  i.  102  ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  190). 
Such  may  have  been  the  *'  chamber  in  the  wall " 
(HvJ? ;   uirep^ov  ;  coenacidam  ;  Gesen.  p.  1030) 

made,  or  rather  set  apart  for  Elisha,  by  the  Shu- 
nemite  woman  (2  Iv.  ir.  10,  11).  So  also  the 
"summer  parlour"  of  Eglon  (Judg.  iii.  20,  23, 
butseeWilkinson,i.ll),the  "loft"  of  the  widow  of 
Zarephath(lK.xvii.l9).  The  "lattice"  (HDIK*; 
diKTvcarhv  ;  cancelli)  through  which  Ahaziah  fell, 
perhaps  belonged  to  an  upper  chamber  of  this  kind 
(2  K.  i.  2),  as  also  the  "  third  loft  "  {rplffreyov) 
from  which  Eutychus  fell  (Acts  xx.  9 ;  comp.  Jer. 
xxii.  13).  There  are  usually  no  special  bed-rooms 
in  Eastern  houses,  and 
thus  the  room  in  which 
Ishbosheth  was  mur- 
dered was  probably  an 
ordinary  room  with  a  ' 
deeivdn,  on  which  he 
was  sleeping  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  (2 
Sam.  iv.  5,  6  ;  Lane, 
i.  41). 

Sometimes  the  dee- 
udn  is  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of 
cellai-s  underneath  for 
stores  of  all  kinds  (ra- 
fiieTa,  Matt.  xxiv.  26 ; 
Russell,  i.  32). 

The  outer  doore  are 
closed  with  a  wooden 
lock,  but  in  some  cases 
the  apartments  are  di- 
vided from  each  other 
by  curtains  only  (Lane, 
i.  42  ;  Chardin,  iv. 
123;   Russell,  i.  21). 

There  ai'e  no  chim- 
neys, but  fire  is  made 
when  required  with 
charcoiU  in  a  chafing-  , 
dish  ;  or  a  fire  of " 
wood  might  be  kindled 
in  the  open  court  of 
the  house  (Luke  xxii. 
55  ;  Russell,  i.  21 ;  Lane,  i.  41 ;  Chardin,  iv.  120). 

Besides  the  mandarah  some  houses  in  Cairo  have 
an  apartment  called  mak'ad^  open  in  front  to  the 
court,  with  two  or  more  ai'ches,  and  a  railing ;  and 
a  pillai-  to  support  the  wall  above  (Lane,  i.  38), 
It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  kind,  probably  one  of 
the  largest  size  to  be  found  in  a  palace,  that  our 
Lord  was  being  aiTaigned  before  the  High-priest, 
at  the  time  when  the  denial  of  Him  by  St.  Peter 
took  place.  He  "turned  and  looked"  on  Peter  as 
he  stood  by  the  fire  in  the  court  (Luke  xxii.  56, 61  ; 


HoUfiG  in  a  Btrcct  at  Cairo, 
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John  xviii.  24),  whilst  He  himself  was  in  the  *'  hall 
of  Judgment,"  the  malt' ad.  Such  was  the  "povch 
of  judgment "  built  by  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  7)  which 
iinds  a  parallel  in  the  golden  alcove  of  Mohammed 
Uzbek  (Ibn  Batata,  Trav,  76,  ed.  Lee). 

Before  quitting  the  interior  of  the  house  we  may- 
observe,  that  on  the  decwdii^  the  corner  is  the  place 
of  honou]',  which  is  never  quitted  by  the  master  of 
the  house  in  receiving  strangei-s  (Russfill,  i.  27  ; 
Malan,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  38).  The  roofs  of  Eastern 
houses  are,  as  has  been  said,  mostly  flat,  though 
there  are  sometimes  domes  over  some  of  the  rooms.' 
The  flat  portions  are  plastered  with  a  composi- 
tion of  mortal',  tar,  ashes,  and  sand,  which  in 
time  becomes  yery  hard,  but  when  not  laid  on  at 
the  proper  season  is  apt  to  crack  in  winter,  and  the 
rain  is  thus  admitted.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
every  roof  is  provided  with  a  roller,  which  is  set 
at  work  after  rain.  In  many  cases  the  terrace 
roof  is  little  better  than  earth  rolled  hard.  On  ill- 
compacted  roofs  grass  is  often  found  springing  into 
a  short-lived  existence  (Prov.  xix.  13,  xxvii.  15; 
Ps.  cxxix.  6,  7  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  27  ;  Shaw,  210  ;  Lane, 
i.  27  ;   Robinson,  iii.  39,44,  60). 

In  no  point  do  Oriental  domestic  habits  differ 
more  from  European  than  in  the  use  of  the  roof. 
Its  flat  surface  is  made  useful  for  various  house- 
hold pui-poses,  as  drying  corn,  hanging  up  hnen, 
and  preparing  figs  and  raisins  (Shaw,  211; 
Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  191).  The  roofs  are  used 
as  places  of  recreation  in  the  evening,  and  often  as 
sleeping-places  at  night  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  xvi.  22  ;  Dan. 
iv.  29;  1  Sam.  ix.  25,  26 ;  Job  xxvii.  18  ;  Prov.  xxi. 
9;  Shaw,  211  ;  Russell,  i.  35;  Chardin,  iv.  116; 
Layard,  Nineveh,  i.  177).  They  were  also  used  as 
places  for  devotion,  and  even  idolatrous  worship 
(Jer.  xxxii.  29,  xix.  13;  2  K.  xxiii.  12  ;  Zeph. 
i.  5  ;  Acts  x.  9).  At  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles booths  were  erecteJ  by  the  Jews  on  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  as  in  the  present  day  huts  of 
boughs  are  sometimes  erected  on  the  housetops  as 
sleeping-places,  or  places  of  retirement  from  the 
heat  in  summer  time  (Neh.  viii.  16;  Burckhardt, 
Si/ria,  280).  As  among  the  Jews  the  seclusion 
of  women  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  Moham- 
medan usage,  it  is  probable  that  the  house-top  was 
made,  as  it  is  among  Christian  inhabitants,  more  a 
place  of  public  meeting  both  for  men  and  women, 
than  is  the  case  among  Mohammedans,  who  care- 
fully seclude  their  roofs  from  inspection  by  parti- 
tions (Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  191 ;  comp.  Wilkinson, 
i.  23).  The  Chx'istians  at  Aleppo,  in  Russell's  time, 
lived  contiguous,  and  made  their  housetops  a  means 
of  mutual  communication  to  avoid  passing  through 
the  streets  in  time  of  plague  (Russell,  i.  35).  In 
the  same  manner  the  house-top  might  be  made  a 
means  of  escape  by  the  stairs  by  which  it  was 
reached  without  entering  any  of  the  apartments  of 
the  house  (Matt.  xxiv.  17,  x.  27  ;  Luke  xii.  3). 

Both  Jews  and  heathens  were  in  the  habit  of 
wailing  publicly  on  the  house-tops  (Is.  .xv.  3, 
xxii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  38).  Protection  of  the  roof 
by  parapets  was  enjoined  by  the  law  (Deut.  xsii.  8). 
The  parapets  thus  constructed,  of  which  the  types 
may  be  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian  houses,  were  some- 
times of  open  work,  and  it  is  to  a  fall  through,  or 
over  one  of  these  that  the  injury  by  which  Ahaziah 
suffered  is  sometimes  ascribed  (Shaw,  211).  To 
pass  over  roofs  for  plundering  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  safety,  would  be  no  difficult  matter  (Jqpl  ii.  9). 
In  ancient  Egyptian  and  also  in  Assyrian  houses  a 
sort  of  raised  story  was  sometimes  built  above  the 
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roof,  and  in  the  former  an  open  chamber,  roofed  or 
covered  with  awniiic;,  was  sometimes  erected  on  the 
house-top  (Wilkinson,  i.  9  ;  Layard,  Mon.  of  Nin. 
ii.  pi.  49,  50). 

There  ai-e  usually  no  fire-places,  except  in  the 
kitchen,  the  furniture  of  which  consists  of  a  sort  of 
raised  platform  of  bnck  with  recept-acles  in  it  for 
fire,  answering  to  the  "  boiling  places  "  {T\'w^'2'0  ; 
fiayeipela ;  culinae)  of  Ezekiel  (xlvi.  23  ;  Lane, 
i.  41 ;  Gesen.  p.  249). 

Special  apartments  were  devoted  in  larger  houses 
to  winter  and  summer  uses  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22;  Am. 
iii.  15;  Chardin,  iv.  119). 

The  ivory  house  ,of  Ahab  was  probably  a  palace 
largely  ornamented  with  inlaid  ivory.    [Palace,] 

The  circumstance  of  Samson's  pulling  down  the 
house  by  means  of  the  pillars,  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  of  the  company  being  assembled  on 
tiei-s  of  balconies  above  each  other,  suppoi-ted  by 
central  pillars  on  the  basement ;  when  these  were 
pulled  down  the  whole  of  the  upper  flooii?  would 
fall  also  (Judg.  xvi.  26;  Shaw,  211). 

Houses  for  jewels  and  armour  were  built  and 
furnished  under  the  kings  (2  K.  xx.  13).  The 
draught  house  (m&^"inD  ;  KOTrptat/;  latrinae)  was 
doabtless  a  public  latrine,  such  as  exists  in  modern 
Eastern  cities  (2  K.  x.  27  ;   Russell,  i.  34). 

Leprosy  in  the  house  was  probably  a  nitrous 
efflorescence  on  the  walls,  which  was  injurious  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  house,  and  whose  removal  was 
therefore  strictly  enjoined  by  the  law  (Lev.  xi\'. 
34,  55;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  of  Pal.  p.  112; 
W^iner,  s.v.  Ifauser). 

The  word  n''3  is  preSxed  to  words  constituting 
a  local  name,  as  Bethany,  Bethhoron,  &c.  In  modern 
names  it  is  represented  by  Beit,  as  Beitlahm. 

[H.  W^  P.] 

HUK'KOK  (pj?n  ;  'lanavd,  Alex.  'iKdiK  ; 
HiLcucd),  a  place  on  the  boundai-y  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  34)  named  next  to  Aznoth-Tabor.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast. 
"  Icoc"),  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  it  hut  from  the  Text.  By 
Hap-Parchi  in  1320,  and  in  our  own  tilnes  by 
Wolcott  and  by  Robinson,  Hukkok  has  been  reco- 
vered in  Yakuk,  a  village  in  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali,  west  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  about  7  miles  S.S.W.  of  Safed,  and  at  the. 
head  of  Wady-el-Amud,  An  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition locates  here  the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  (Zunz, 
in  B.  Tudela,  ii.  421  ;  Schwarz.  182  ;  Robinson, 
iii.  81,82.  [G.] 

HU'KOK  (pp-in  ;  V  'AKdK,  Alex.  'laKdm ; 
Ifacac),  a  name  which  in  1  Chr.  vi.  75  is  sub- 
stituted for  Helkath  in  the  parallel  list  of  the  Ger- 
shonite  cities  in  Asher,  in  Josh.  xxi. 

HUL  (7-in  ;  "OuA.),  the  second  son  of  Aram,  and 
grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  23).  The  geographical 
position  of  tlie  people  whom  he  represents,  is  not 
well  decided.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §4)  and  Jerome 
fix  it  in  Armenia;  Schulthess  {Parad.  p.  262)  on 
etymological  grounds  (as  though  the  name  =  7111, 
sand)  proposes  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia  • 
von  Bohlen  (Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  249)  places  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chaldaea,  The  strono-est  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  the  district  about  the  roots  of 
Lebanon,  where  the  names  Ard-el-Huleh,  a  district 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Merom ;  O^KaQa,  a  town 
notided  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §3),  between 
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Galilee  and  Trachonitis ;  Gulan,  and  its  modern 
form  Djauldn,  beai-  some  affinity  to  the  original 
name  of  JTu/,  or,  as  it  should  rather  be  written, 
Chul.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HUL'DAH  (n'^hn ;  "OASai/ ;  Olda),  a  pro- 
phetess, whose  husband  Shallum  was  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe  in  the  time  of  king  Josiah,  and  who 
dwelt  in  the  suburb  (RosenmtiJler  ad  Zeph.  i.  10) 
of  Jerusalem.  While  Jeremiah  was  still  at  Ana- 
thoth,  a  young  man  unknown  to  fame,  Huldah  was 
the  most  distinguished  person  for  prophetic  gifts  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  it  was  to  her  that  Josiah  had  re- 
course when  Hilkiah  found  a  book  of  the  law,  to 
procure  an  authoritative  opinion  on  it  (2  K.  xxii. 
14;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22).  [VV.  T.  B.] 

HlIM:'TAH(nDDn;  Eu/i^,  Alex.  Xo/i/tarfi; 
Atkmatha)^  a  city  of  judah,  one  of  those  in  the 
mountain-district,  the  next  to  Hebron  (Josh,  xv. 
54).  It  was  not  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(see  Onomasticon,  "Ammatha"),  nor  has  it  since 
been  identified.  There  is  some  resemblance  between 
the  name  and  that  of  Kimath  (KifidO),  one  of  the 
places  added  in  the  Vat.  LXX.  to  the  list  in  the 
Hebrew  tezt  of  1  Sam.  xxx.  27-31.  [G.] 

HUNTING.  The  objects  for  which  hunting 
is  practised,  indicate  the  Tarious  conditions  of  so- 
ciety and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Hunting,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  whether  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  dangerous  beasts,  or  for  procuring  suste- 
nance, betokens  a  rude  and  semi-civilized  state  ; 
as  an  amasement,  it  betokens  an  advanced  state. 
In  the  former,  personal  prowess  and  physical 
strength  ai'e  the  qualities  which  elevate  a  man 
above  his  fellows  and  fit  him  for  dominion,  and 
hence  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity  is  de- 
scribed as  a  *' mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord" 
(Gen.  X.  9),  while  Ishmael,  the  progenitor  of  a  wild 
race,  was  iamed  as  an  archer  (Gen.  xxi.  20),  and 
Esau,  holding  a  similar  position,  was  "a  cunning 
hunter,  a  man  of  the  field  "  (Gen.  xsv.  27).  The 
latter  state  may  be  exemplificfl,  not  indeed  from 
/Scripture  itself,  bat  from  contemporary  records. 
Among  the  accomplishments  of  Herod,  his  skill  in 
the  chace  is  particularly  noticed  ;  he  kept  a  regular 
stud  and  a  huntsman  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  10,  §3), 
followed  up  the  sport  in  a  wild  countiy  (Anf.  iv. 
7,  §7)  which  abounded  with  stags,  wild  asses,  and 
bears,  and  is  said  to  have  killed  as  many  as  forty 
head  in  a  day  (B.  J.  i.  21,  §13).  The  wealthy  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria  followed  the  sports  of  the  field 
with  great  zest ;  they  had  their  preserves  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  and  hunting  game 
(Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egtjptians,  i.  215  ;  Xen.  Cy- 
rop.  \.  4,  §5,  14),  and  drew  from  hunting  scenes 
subjects  for  decorating  the  walls  of  their  buildings, 
and  even  the  robes  they  wore  on  state  occasions. 

The  Hebrews,  as  a  pastoral  and  agricultui-al 
people,  were  not  given  to  the  sports  of  the  field ; 
the  density  of  the  population,  the  earnestness  of 
their  character,  and  the  tendency  of  their  ritual 
regulations,  particularly  those  affecting  food,  all 
combined  to  discourage  the  practice  of  hunting; 
and  perhaps  the  examples  of  Ishmael  and  Esaa  were 
recorded  with  the  same  object.  There  was  no  lack 
of  game  in  Palestine ;  on  their  entrance  into  the 
land,  the  wUd  beasts  were  so  numerous  as  to  be 
dangerous  (Ex.  xxiii.  29) ;  the  utter  destruction  of 
them  was  guarded  against  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxiii.  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  7j.  Some  of 
the  fiercer  animals  survived  to  a  late  period,  as  Jions 
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(Judg.  xiv.  5  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  '-'A  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ; 

1  K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  ;^6),  and  beare  (1  Sam,  xvii.  34  ; 

2  K.  ii.  24)  ;  jackals  (Judg.  xv.  4)  and  foxes 
(Cant,  ii.  15)  wei-e  also  numerous ;  h^,  roebuck, 
and  fallow  deer  (Deut.  xii.  15;  1  K.  iv.  23)  fonned 
a  regular  source  of  sustenance,  and  were  possibly 
preserved  in  enclosures.  The  manner  of  catching 
these  animals  was  either  by  digging  a  pitfall 
(DHK'),  which  was  the  usual  manner  with  the 
larger  animals,  as  the  lion  i'2  Sam.  xxiii,  20 ;  Ez, 
xix.  4,  8)  ;  or  secondly  by  a  trap  (HB),  which  was 
set  under  ground  (Job  xviii.  10),  in  the  run  of 
the  animal  (Prov,  xxji.  5),  and  caugtt  it  by  the 
leg  (Job  xviii.  9)  ;  or  lastly  by  the  use  of  the  net, 
of  which  there  were  various  kinds,  as  for  the 
gazelle  (?)  (Is.  h.  20,  A.  V.  "wild  bull,")  and 
other  animals  of  that  class.  [Net.]  The  method  in 
which  the  net  was  applied  is  familiar  to  us  from 
the  descriptions  in  Virgil  {Aen.  iv.  121,  151  ff., 
X.  707  ff,)  ;  it  was  placed  across  a  ravine  or  nan'ow 
valley,  frequented  by  the  animals  for  the  sake  of 
water,  and  the  game  was  dinven  in  by  the  hunters 
and  then  despatched  either  with  bow  and  aiTow,  or 
spears  (comp.  Wilkinson,  i.  214).  The  game  se- 
lected was  generally  such  as  was  adapted  for  food 
(Prov.  xii.  27),  and  care  was  taken  to  pour  out 
the  blood  of  thrae  as  wtU  as  of  tame  animals  (Lev. 
xvii.  13). 

Bij-ds  formed  an  article  of  foad  among  the  He- 
brews (Lev.  xvii.  13),  and  much  skill  was  exercised 
in  catching  them.  The  following  were  the  most 
approved  methods.  (1.)  The  trap  (PIS),  which 
consisted  of  two  paiis,  a  net,  strained  over  a  frame, 
and  a  stick  to  support  it,  but  so  placed  that  it 
should  give  way  at  the  slightest  touch ;  the  stick 
or  springe  was  tenned  E^p'lD  (Am.  iii.  5,  "  gin;"  Ps. 
Ixix.  22,  "  trap  ") ;  this  was  the  most  usual  method 
(Job  xviii.  9;  Eccl.  ix.  12;  Prov.  vii.  23).  (2.) 
The  snare  (D^DV,  from  DD^,  to  hraid ;  Job  x^iii. 
9,  A .  V.  "  robber,"),  consisting  of  a  cord  (7311,  Job 
xviii.  10  ;  comp,  Ps.  xviii,  5,  cxvi.  3,  cxl.  5),  so  set 
as  to  catch  the  bird  by  the  leg.  (3.)  The  net, 
which  probably  resembled  those  used  in  Egypt, 
consisting  of  two  sides  or  frames,  over  which  net- 
work was  strained,  and  so  aiTanged  that  they  could 
be  closed  by  means  of  a  cord :  the  Hebrew  names 
are  various.  [Net.]  (4.)  The  decoy,  to  which  re- 
ference is  made  in  Jer.  v.  26, 27 — a  cage  of  a  pecu- 
liar construction  (1-173;— was  filled  with  birds, 
which  acted  as  decoys ;  the  door  of  the  cage  was 
kept  open  by  a  piece  of  stick  acting  as  a  springe 
(n^nEi^DV  and  closed  suddenly  with  a  c/ap  (whence 
perhaps  the  term  c*lAb)  on  the  entrance  of  a  bird. 
The  partridge  appeai-s  to  have  been  used  as  a  decoy 
(Ecclas.  xi,"30).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HUP'HAM'  DD-ln  ;  LXX.  omits  in  both  MSS. ; 
Hupkam),  a  son  of  Benjamin,  founder  of  the  family 
(Miihpachah)  of  the  Huphasiites  (Num.  xxvi, 
39).  In  the  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.  and  1  Chr,  vii.  the 
name  is  given  as  Hl'ppim,  which  see. 

HUPTAH  (nsn;  6  'Oir<pd,  Alex,  *0<pipd; 
Jlopp/ia),  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  charge  of  the  13th  of  the  24 
courses  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  13). 

HUPTOr  (D^Sri;  Gen.  xlvi.  21;  1  Chr. 
vii.  12  ;  omitted  in  LXX.,  but  Cod.  Alex,  has  '0<^i- 
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filv  in  Gen. ;  'ATr^fi^,  and  in  Cod.  Alex.  'Atftelfij 
1  Chv.  vii.  12 — the  former  is  the  correct  foiin,  if, 
as  we  read  in  Num.  xxvi.  39,  the  name  was  Hup- 
ham;  Hupham  and  Ophim),  head  of  a  Bcnjamite 
family.  According  to  the  text  of  the  LXX.  in 
Gen.,  a  son  of  Bela  [Bela  ;  Begher]  ;  but  1  Chr. 
vii.  12  tells  us  that  he  was  son  of  Ir,  or  Iri  (ver. 
7),  who  was  one  of  the  five  sous  of  Bela.  Accord- 
ing to  Num.  xxvi.  the  Huphamites  were  one  of  the 
original  'families  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The 
sister  of  Huppim  mamed  into  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  1  Chi-,  vii.  15.  [A.  C.  H.] 

HURO-lnj  Rur).  1.  ("Xip;  Joseph. ''Xlpos). 
A  man  who  is  mentioned  with  Moses  and  Aaron 
on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  with  Amalek  at 
Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  10),  wlien  with  Aaron  he 
stayed  up  the  hands  of  Moses  (12).  He  is  men- 
tioned again  in  xxiv.  14,  as  being,  with  Aaron,  left 
in  charge  of  the  people  by  Moses  during  his  ascent 
of  Sinai.  It_would  appear  from  this  that  he  must 
have  been  a  person  connected  with  the  family  of 
Moses  and  of  some  weight  in  the  camp.  The 
latter  would  follow  from  the  former.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  as  preserved  by  Josephiis  (^Ant.  iii.  2, 
§4),  is  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Miriam,  and 
(iii.  6,  §1J  that  he  was  identical  with 

2.  C^p).  The  grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  the  chief 
artificer  of  the  tabernacle — "  son  of  Uri,  son  of  Hur, 
— of  the  tribe  of  Jadah"  (Kx.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  30, 
xxxviii.  22),  the  full  genealogy  being  given  on  each 
occasion  (see  also  2  Chr.  i,  5).  In  the  lists  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah  in  1  Chr.  the  pedigree  is 
more  fully  preserved.  Hur  there  appears  as  one 
of  the  great  family  of  Pharez.  He  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  ben-Hezron,  by  a  second  wife,  Ephratb  (ii. 
19,  20  ;  comp.  5,  also  iv.  1),  the  first  fruit  of  the 
marriage  (ii.  .50,  iv.  4),  and  the  father,  besides  Uri 
(ver.  20),  of  three  sons,  who  founded  the  towns  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  Beth-lehem,  and  Beth-gader  (51). 
Hur's  connexion  with  Beth-lehem  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  closer  nature  than  with  the  others 
of  these  places,  for  he  himself  is  emphatically 
called  "  Abi-Bethlehem  "  —  the  *' father  of  Beth- 
lehem" (iv.  4).  Certainly  Beth-lehem  enjoyed, 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  a  traditional  leputation 
for  the  arts  which  distinguished  his  illustrious 
grandson.  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  weaver  of  the  vails  of  the  sanctuary 
(Targ,  Jonathan,  2  Sam.  xxi.  19),  and  the  dyers 
were  still  lingering  there  when  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
visited  Bethlehem  in  the  13th  century. 

In  the  Targum  on  1  Chr.  ii.  1  y  and  iv.  4, 
Ephrath  is  taken  as  identical  with  Miriam  :  but 
thib  would  be  to  contradict  the  more  trustworthy 
tradition  given  above  from  Josephus. 

In  his  comments  on  1  Chr.  iv.  1  (^Quaest.  JSebr. 
in  Paralip.),  Jerome  overlook's  the  fact  that  the  five 
persons  there  named  as  "  sons"  of  Judah,  are  really 
members  of  successive  generations  ;  and  he  attempts, 
as  his  manner  is,  to  show  that  each  of  them  is 
identical  with  one  of  the  immediate  sons  of  the 
patriarch.  Hur  he  makes  to  be  another  name  for 
On  an. 

3.  {Oijp ;  Joseph.  OVptjs).  The  fourth  of  the  five 
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"  kings  "  (^Di?D  ;  LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §1, 
^a<ri\€7s)  of  Midian,  who  were  slain  with  Balaam 
after  the  "  matter  of  Peer"  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  In  a 
later  mention  of  them  (Josh.   xiii.  21)   they  are 

called  "  princes"  (^X^^bj)  of  Midian  and  "  dukes" 
(O^DJ  ;  not  the  word  commonly  rendered  "  duke," 
but  probably  with  the  force  of  dependence,  see  Keil 
ad  he. ;  LXX.  %vapa)  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  who  was  killed  at  the  same  time  with  them. 
No  further  light  can  be  obtained  as  to  Hni-. 

4.  (iSojJp),  Father, of  Rephaiah,  who  was  ruler 
of  half  of  the  environs  Cjj^Q,  A.  V.  "part")   of 

Jerusalem,  and  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of 
the  wall  (Neh,  iii.  9). 

5.  The  "son  of  Hur" — Ben-Chur — was  com- 
missariat officer  for  Solomon  in  Mount  Ephraim  ' 
(1  K.  iv.  8).  The  LXX,  (both  MSS.)  give  the 
word  Ben  both  in  its  original  and  its  translated 
form  (Beei/— Ales.  Bef — vihs  ''^p),  a  not  infrequent 
custom  with  them.  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §3) 
has  OijpTfjs  as  the  name  of  the  officer  himself.  The 
Vulg.  (Benhur)  follows  the  Hebrew,  and  is  in  turn 
followed  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  same  form  is  obsei'ved  in  giving  the 
names  of  no  less  than  five  out  of  the  twelve  officers 
in  this  list.  [G.] 

HU'RAI  (nin  ;  Ovpi ;  Burai),  one  of  David's 
guard — Hurai  of  the  torrents  of  Gaash — according 
to  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  32.  In  the  parallel  cata- 
logue of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  the  R  is  changed  to  D,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  and  the  name  stands  as  Hiddai. 
Kennicott  has  examined  the  discrepancy,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  readings  of  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.,  decides  in  favour  of  Hurai  as  the  genuine 
name  [Dissert.  194). 

HU'RAM,  1.  (Dn-IH;  Oifpdf^,  Alex.  'Iwi/x; 
Huram),  a  Benjamite ;  son  of  Bela,  the  first-born 
of  the  patriarch  (1  Chr.  viii.  5). 

2.  The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  in  alliance  with  David  and  Solomon — and 
elsewhere  given  as  Hiram — appears  in  Chronicles. 
(a).  At  the  time  of  David's  establishment  at  Jeru-, 
salem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  1).  ,In  the  A.  V.  the  name  is 
Hiram,  in.  accordance  with  the  Cetib  or  original 
Hebrew  text  (D'TTI)  ;  but  in  the  marginal  correc- 
tion of  the  Masorets  (Keri)  it  is  altered  to  Huram 
(Dlirt),  the  form  which  is  maintained  in  all  its 
other  occaiTences  in  these  hooks.  The  LXX.  Xeipdfj,, 
Vulg.  Hiram,  and  Targum,  all  agi-ee  with  the  Cetib. 
(6).  Attheaccessionof  Solomon  (2  Chr.it.  3,11,12  ; 
viii.  2, 18  ;  ix.  10, 21 :  in  each  of  these  cases  also  the 
LXX.  have  Xipdfi,  Alex.  Xeipdfi,  Vulg.  Hiram). 

3.  The  same  change  occm's  in  Chronicles  in  the 
name  of  Hiram  the  artificer,  which  is  given  as 
Hurara  in  the  following  places :  2  Chr.  ii.  13  ;  iv. 
ll,  16.  '  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  a  singular 
title  is  given  him — the  word  Ab,  "father" — "  Hu- 
ram my  father,""  and  "Huram  his  father."  No 
doubt  this  denotes  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  according  to  the  similar  custom  of  the 
people  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.*"  There  also 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  follow  the  form  Hiram. 


^  The  A.  V.  of  2  Chr.  ii.  13  renders  the  words  "  of 
Huram  my  father's,"  meaning  the  late  king ;  hut 
this  is  unnecessary,  and  the  Hebrew  will  well  hear 
the  rendering  given  above. 

**  Analogous  to  this,  though  not  exactly  similar,  is 
Joseph's  expression  (Gen.  xlv.  8),  "  God  hath  made 


me  a  father  unto  Pharaoh."  Compare  also  1  Mace, 
xi.  32  ;  where  note  the  use  of  the  two  terras  "  cousin  '* 
((ruyyei^s,  ver.  31)  and  "father"  (32).  Somewhat 
analogous,  too,  is  the  use  of  terras  of  relationship 
— "brother,"  "cousin" — in  legal  and  official  docu- 
ments of  our  own  and  other  countries. 

3  I 
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.  HU'BI  (n-in;  'iSat,  Alex.  'ASat ;  //m),  a 
Gadite ;  father  of  Abihail,  a  chief  man  in  that  tribe 
(1  Chr.  V,  14). 

HUSBAND.       [MARRIAGI5.] 

HU'SHAH  (n^-in  ;  'atrdv ;  ffosa),  a  name 
which  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  4)— «  Ezer,  father  of  Hushah."  It  may 
well  be  the  name  of  a  place,  like  Etam,  Gedor, 
Beth-lehem,  and  others,  in  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding verses  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact,  since  it  occurs  no  where  else.  For 
a  patronymic  possibly  derived  from  this  name  see 

HUSHATHITE. 

HUSH'AI  CK'-in:  Xoutr^,  LXX.  and  Joseph.; 
Chusai),  an  Archite,  z.  e.  possibly  an  inhabitant  of 
a  place  called  Erec  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  ff.,  xvi.  16  tf.). 
He  is  called  the  «  friend  "  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37  ; 
in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33,  the  word  is  .rendered  "com- 
panion ;"  comp.  Joseph,  Ant.  vii.  9,  §2  :  the  LXX. 
has  a  strange  confusion  of  Archite  and  apxi^Toipos 
=  chief  friend).  To  him  David  confided  the  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  part  of  a  pretended  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  Absalom.  His  advice  wad  preferred  to 
that  of  Ahithophel,  and  speedily  brought  to  pass 
the  ruin  which  it  meditated. 

We  are  doubtless  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
Hushai,  whose  son  Baana  was  one  of  Solomon's  com- 
missai'iat  officers  (1  K,  iv.  16),  was  the  famous  coun- 
sellor of  his  father.  Hushai  himself  was  probably 
no  longer  living  ;  at  any  rate  his  office  was  filled  by 
another  (comp.  ver.  5).  [Archite.]    [T.  E,  B.] 

:  HU'SHAM  (D^n,  in  Chron.  Umn;  'A<r(i,fi, 
'A<r6fi  ;  Husarri),  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  before 
the  institution  of  monai'chv  in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
34,  35  ;  1  Chr.  i.  45,  46).  He  is  described  as 
"  Husham  of  the  land  of  the  Temanite  ;'*  and  he 
succeeded  Jobab,  who  is  taken  by  the  LXX.  in  their 
addition  to  the  Book  of  Job  as  identical  with  that 
patriarch. 

HU'SHATHITE,  THE  (^nt^nn,  and  twice 
in  Chi-on.  ^nt^fin  ;  d  ^ KffrartaQi,  OvffaBi,  2ou- 
^(Ta6i\  de  liasati,  Ifusathites),  the  designation  of 
two  of  the  hei'oes  of  David's  guard.  1.  SiBBEGHAi 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xx.  4,  xxvii.  ll). 
In  the  last  of  these  passages  he  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Zarhites,  that  is  (probably)  the  de- 
scendants of  Zevah  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  So  far 
this  is  in  accordance  with  a  connexion  between  this 
and  HusHAH,  a  name,  apparently  of  a  place,  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah.  Josephus,  however  (^Ant.  vii. 
12,  §2),  mentions  Sibbechai  as  a  Hittite, 

2.  Mebunnai  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27).  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  this  name  is  a  mere  coiTuption  of 
Sibbechai. 

HU'SHIM,  1.  (D'-I^n  ;  'A^Sfi ;  Wtsm).  In 
Gen,  xlvi,  23,  "the  children  QpZ)  of  Dan"  are 
said  to  have  been  Hushim.  The  name  is  plural, 
as  if  of  a  tribe  rather  than  an  individual,  which 
perhaps  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  use  of  the 
plural"  in  "  children."  In  the  list  of  Num.  xxvi. 
the  name  is  changed  to  SIIUITAM. 

Hushim  figures  prominently  in  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tions of  the  recognition  of  Joseph,  and  of  Jacob's 
burial  at  Hebron.  See  the  quotations  from  the 
Midrash  in  Weil's  Bib,  Legends,  88  note,  and  the 
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Targum  Pse'udojou.  on  Gen.  1.  1:1.     In  the  latter 
he  is  the  executioner  of  Esau. 

2.  DEJ^n  (z.  e.  Chusshim;  'Affcofi,  Alex,  'Aff6^; 
Jlasiin),  a  member  of  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  vii,  12)  ;  and  here  again  appareniily  (as  the 
text  now  stands)  the  plural  nature  of  the  name  is 
recognized,  and  Hushim  is  stated  to  be  "  the  sons 
{Bene')  of  Aher."  (See  Bertheau  in  Exeg.  lidbuch. 
ad  loc.) 

3,  D^K>-in,  and  D'-OT  ;  Tiffiv,  Alex.  'Ciffi^i 
Husim,  but  in  ver.  11  if e/msi'm,  by  inclnsion  of 
the  Hebrew  particle).  The  name  occurs  again  in 
the  genealogy  of  Benjamin,  but  there  as  that  of 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Shaharaim  (1  Chr,  viii.  8)', 
and  the  mother  of  two  of  his  sons  (11).  In  this, 
case  the  plural  significance  of  the  name  is  not 
alluded  to, 

HUSKS.  The  word  Keparla,  which  our  tians- 
latoi-s  have  rendered  by  tlie  general  terra  "  husks  " 
(Luke  XV.  16),  describes  really  the  fi'uit  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  tree,  viz, ;  the  carob  or  Ceratonia 
sUiqua  of  botanists.  This  tree  is  very  commonly 
met  with  in  Syria  and  Egypt;  it  produces  pods, 
shaped  like  a  horn  (whence  the  Greek  name),  varying 
in  length  from  6  to  10  inches,  and  about  a  fingers 
breadth,  or  rather  more.  These  pods,  containing  a 
thick  pithy  substance,  very  sweet  to  the  taste,  were 
eaten  ;  and  afforded  food  not  only  for  cattle  (Mishn, 
Shahb.  24,  §2),  and  particulaily  pigs  {Colum.  E.  IL 
vii.  9),  but  also  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  1.23  ;  Juv.  xi.  58).  The  same 
uses  of  it  prevail  in  the  present  day ;  as  the  tree 
readily  sheds  its  fruit,  it  forms  a  convenient  mode  of 
feeding  pigs.  The  tree  is  also  named  St.  John's 
Bread,  from  a  tradition  that  the  Baptist  lived  upon 
its  fruit  in  the  wilderness.  [W.  L.  B,] 

HUZ  (l^-iy,  i-  e.  Uz,  in  which  form  the  name  is 
uniformly  given  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.:  Oi;^,  Alex, 
"fll ;  Hits),  the  eldest  son  of  Nahorand  Milcah  (Gen. 
xxii.  21.     [Buz;  Uz,] 

HUZ'ZAB  (n-Vn  ;  7}  iirSffTatrts ;  miles  cap- 
tivus) ,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jews 
(Buxtorf  s  Lexicon  ad  voc.  D.^*),  was  the  queen  of 
Nineveh  at  the  time  when  Kahura  delivered  his 
prophecy.  This  view  appears  to  be  followed  in 
our  vereion  (Nah.  ii.  7),  and  it  has  been  recently 
defended  by  Ewald.  Most  modern  expositois,  how- 
ever, incline  to  the  belief  that  Hazzah  here  is  not  a 
proper  name  at  all,  but  the  Hophal  of  the  verb 
nVJ  (see  Buxtorf,  as  above ;  Geseuius,  Lex.  p. 
903),  and  this  is  allowed  as  possible  by  the  alter- 
native rendering  in  the  margin  of  our  English 
Bible — "  that  Vhich  was  established."  Still  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  understand- 
inff  of  the  passage,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
after  all  Huzzab  may  really  be  a  proper  name. 
That  a  Ninevite  queen  otherwise  unknown  should 
suddenly  be  mentioned,  is  indeed  exceedingly  un- 
likely ;  for  we  cannot  grant  to  Ewald  that  "  the 
Ninevite  queens  were  well  nigh  as  powerful  as  the 
kings."  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  word 
should  not  be  a  geographic  term — an  equivalent  or 
representative  of  Assyria,  which  the  prophet  m- 
tends  to  threaten  with  captivity,  ffuzzab  may 
mean  '*  the  Zab  country,"  or  the  fertile  tract  ea.st 
of  the  Tigris,  watered  by  the  upper  and  lower  Zab 
rivers   {Zab  Ala  and  Zab  Asfal),  the  A-£?irt6-ene' 


"»  Gen.  xxxvi.  25,  adduced  by  Knobcl  ad  loc.  as  a 
parallel  case  to  this,  is  hardly  so,  since  a  daughter  of 


Anah  is  griven  as  well  as  his  son,  and  the  word  Bene 
covers  both. 
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of  the  geographers.  This  province — tlie  most  va- 
1  noble  part  of  Assyria — 'might  well  stand  for  Assy- 
ria itself,  with  which  it  is  identified  by  Pliny 
{H.  N.  V.  13)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  The  name 
Zab,  as  applied  to  the  jivers,  is  certainly  ^''ery 
ancient,  being  found  in  the  great  inscription  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  1.,  which  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
the  twelfl:h  century  B.C.  [G.  R.] 

HYAENA.  Authoi-ities  are  at  variance  as  to 
whether  the  term  tzdbu'a  (y*13V)  in  Jer.  xii.  9 
means  a  "hyaena,"  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  or  a 
"  speckled  bird,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  The  etymolo- 
gical force  of  the  word  is  equally  adapted  to  either, 
the  hyaena  being  streaked.  The  only  other  instance 
in  which  it  occm's  is  as  a  proper  name,  Zeboim 
.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  "the  valley  of  hyaenas,"  Aquila  ; 
Neh.  si.  34).  The  Talmudical  writers  describe 
the  hyaena  by  no  less  than  four  names,  of  which 
tzdbu'a  is  one  (Lewysohn,  Zool.  §119).  The  opi- 
nions of  Bochart  {ffieroz.  ii.  163)  and  Gesenius 
{Thes.  p.  1149)  are  in  favour  of  the  same  view  ; 
nor  could  any  room  for  doubt  remain,  were-it  not 
for  the  word  ait  (D)V;  A.  V.  "bird")  connected 
with  it,  which  in  all  other  passages  refers  to  a  bird. 
The  hyaena  was  common  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
Egypt,  and  is  constantly  depicted  bn  moniunents 
(Wilkinson,  i.  213,  225):  it  must  therefore  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Jews,  if  indeed  not  equally 
common  in  Palestine.*  The  sense  of  the  passage 
in  Jeremiah  implies  a  fierce  strong  beast,  not  far 
below  the  lion  in  the  parallel  passage  (v.  8) :  the 
hyaena  fully  answers  to  this  description.  Though 
cowardly  in  his  natm-e,  he  is  very  savage  when  once 
he  attacks,  and  the  strength  of  his  jaws  is  such  that 
he  can  crunch  the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox  (Livina:- 
stone's  Travels,  p.  600).    [Zeboim.]      [W.  L.  II] 

HYDAS'PES  {"T5d(nr'r}s),  a  river  noticed  in 
Jud.  i.  6,  in  connexion  with  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  is  uncertain  what  river  is  refeiTed  to ; 
the  well-known  Hydaspes  of  India  (the  Jelum  of 
the  Fanja)  is  too  remote  to  accord  with  the  other 
localities  noticed  in  the  context.  We  may  perhaps 
identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  of  Susiana.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HYMENAE'US  {'rfi4vaioi),  the  name  of  a 
person  occurring  twice  in  the  coiTcspondence  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Timothy;  the  first  time  classed 
with  Alexander,  and  with  him  "  delivered  to  Satan, 
that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  (1  Tim, 
i.  20)  ;  and  the  second  time  classed  with  Philetus, 
and  with  him  charged  with  having  "  erred  concern- 
ing the  truth,  saying  that  the  resuiTcction  is  past 
already,"  and  thereby  "overthrown  the  faith  of 
some"  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18).  These  latter  expres- 
sions, coupled  with  "  the  shipwi'eck  of  faith "  at- 
tiibuted  to  Hymeuaeus  in  the  context  of  the  former 
passage  (ver.  19),  surely  waiTant  our  understand- 
ing both  passages  of  the  same  person,  notwith- 
standing the  interval  between  the  dates  of  the 
two  letters.  When  the  first  was  written  he  had 
already  made  one  proselyte ;  before  the  second 
was  penned  he  had  seduced  another:  and  if  so,  the 
only  points  further  to  be  considered  are,  the  error 
attributed  to  him,  and  the  sentence  imposed  upon 
him. 

I.  The  error  attributed  to  him  was  one  that  had 
been  in  part  appropriated  from  others,  and  has  fi'e- 
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'^  Prof.  Stanley  records  {S.  <§■  P.  p.  1G2  note)  tliat 
the  only  wild  animal  he  saw  in  Palestine  was  a 
hyaena. 


queutly  been  revived  since  with  additions.  What 
initiation  was  to  the  Pythagoreans,  wisdom  to  the 
Stoics,  science  to  the  followers  of  Plato,  contempla- 
tion to  the  Peripatetics,  that  *'  knowledge  "  [yvM- 
(TLs)  was  to  the  Gnostics.  As  thftre  were  likewise 
in  the  Greek  schools  those  who  looked  forward  to  a 
complete  restoration  of  all  things  (a.TroKarda'Taa'is, 
V.  Heyne!  ad  Virg.  JiJcl.  iv.  5,  comp.  Aen.  vi.  745)  : 
so  there  was  "a  regeneration"  (Tit.  iii.  5  ;  Matt, 
xix.  ^8),  "a  new  creation"  (2  Cor.  v.  17,  see  AI- 
ford  ad  loG, ;  Rev.  xxi.  1),  "  a  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  of  Messiah  or  Christ"  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Rev.  ™.) 
— and  herein  popular  belief  among  the  Jews  coin- 
cided— unequivocally  propounded  in  the  N.  T. ;  but 
here  with  this  remai'kable  difference,  namely,  that, 
in  a  great  measure,  it  was  present  as  well  as  future 
— the  same  thing  in  germ  that  was  to  be  had  in 
perfection  eventually.  *,'  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you,"  said  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii.  21).  "  He 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,"  said  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  ii.  15).  *'  He  that  is  born  of  God  cannot 
sin,"  said. St.  John  (1  Ep.  iii.  9).  There  are  like- 
wise two  deaths  and  two  resurrections  spoken  of  in 
the  N.  T. ;  the  first  of  each  sort,  that  of  the  soul 
to  and  from  sin  (John  iii.  3-8),  *'  the  hour  which 
now  is"  (ibid.  v.  24,  25,  on  which  see  Aug.  De 
Cw.  Dei,  XX.  6) ;  the  second,  that  of  the  body  to  and 
from  corruption  (1  Cor.  xv.  36-44 ;  also  John  v.  28, 
29),  which  last  is  prospective.  Now  as  the  doc- 
tnne  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  found  to 
involve  immense  difficulties  even  in  those  early  days 
(Acts  xvii.  32  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  35 :  how  keenly  they 
were  pressed  may  be  seen  in  St,  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
xxii.  12,  et  seq.) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
so  great  a  predisposition  in  the  then  cun-ent  philo- 
sophy (not  even  extinct  now)  to  magnify  the  excel- 
lence of  the  soul  above  that  of  its  earthly  tabernacle, 
it  was  at  once  the  easier  and  more  attractive  course 
to  insist  upon  and  argue  from  the  force  of  those 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  enlarge  upon  the 
glories  of  the  spiiitual  life  that  now  is,  under  Christ, 
and  to  pass  over  or  explain  away  allegorically  all 
that  refers  to  a  future  state  in  coimexion  with  the 
resuiTection  of  the  body.  In  this  manner  we  may 
derive  the  first  en'ors  of  the  Gnostics,  of  whom  Hy- 
menaeus  was  one  of  the  earliest.  They  were  on  the 
spread  when  St.  John  wrote ;  and  his  graud-disciple, 
St.  Irenaeus,  compiled  a  voluminous  work  against 
them  (Adv.  Ifaer.).  A  good  account  of  their  full 
development  is  given  by  Gieseler,  J^.  IT.,  Pei*.  I. 
Diy.  I.  §44,  et  seq, 

II.  As  regai'ds  the  sentence  passed  upon  him — 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writei"s  of  eminence 
(see  Corn.  h.  Lapide  ad  1  Cor,  v.  5),  that  the  "  deliv- 
ering to  Satan"  is  a  mere  synonym  for  ecclesi- 
astical excommunication.  Such  can  hardly  be  the 
case.  The  Apostles  possessed  many  extraordinary 
prerogatives,  which  none  have  since  arrogated.  Even 
the  title  which  they  bore  has  been  set  apart  to  them 
ever  since.  The  shaking  off  the  dust  of  their  feet 
against  a  city  that  would  not  receive  tliem  (St,  Matt, 
x.  14),  even  though  the  same  injunction  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  Seventy  (St.  Luke  x.  11),  and 
which  St.  Paul  found  it  necessaiy  to  act  upon  twice 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry  (Acts  xiii.  51,  and 
xviii.  6),  has  never  been  a  practice  since  with  Chris- 
tian ministois.  "Anathema,"  says  Bingham,  "is 
a  word  that  occurs  frequently  in  the  ancient  canons  " 
{Antiq.  xvi,  2,  16),  but  the  form  '*  Anathema  Ma- 
ranatha  "  is  one  that  none  have  ever  ventured  upon 
since  St,  Paul  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  As  the  Apostles 
healed  all  manner  of  bodily  infirmities,  so  they  seem 
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to  have  possessed  and  exercised  the  same  power  in 
inflicting  them, — a  power  far  too  perilous  to  be 
continued  when  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  Apos- 
tolical age  had  passed  away.  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
both  fell  down  dead  at  the  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  (Acts 
V.  5  and  10)  ;  two  words  from  the  same  lips, 
"  Tabitha,  arise,"  sufficed  to  raise  Dorcas  from  the 
dead  (ibid.  ix.  40).  St.  Paul's  first  act  in  entering 
upon  his  ministry  was  to  strike  Elymas  the  sorcerer 
with  blindness,  his  own  sight  having  been  restored 
to  him  through  the  medium  of  a  disciple  (ibid. 
ix.  17,  and  xiii.  11)  ;  while  soon  afterwards  we  read 
of  his  healing  the  cripple  of  Lystra  (ibid.  xiv.  8). 
Even  apart  from  actual  intervention  by  the  Apostles, 
bodily  visitations  are  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  those 
who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper  unworthily, 
when  as  yet  no  discipline  had  been  established  : 
*'  For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  a  good  number  ('mavoi,  in  the  former  case 
it  is  TTOhKoi)  sleep"  (1  Cor.  xi.  30). 

On  the  other  hand  Satan  was  held  to  be  the 
instrument  or  executioner  of  all  these  visitations. 
Such  is  the  character  assigned  to  him  in  the  book 
of  Job  (i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7).  Similar  agencies  are  de- 
scribed 1  K.  xxii.  19-22,  and  1  Chr.  ,xxi.  l'.  In 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  49,  such  are  the  causes  to  which  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  are  assigned.  Even  our  Lord 
submitted  to  be  assailed  by  him  more  than  once 
(Matt.  iv.  1-10  :  Luke  iv.  13  says,  "  departed 
from  Him  for  a  season  "j ;  and  "  a  messenger  of 
Satan  was  sent  to  buffet "  the  very  Apostle  whose 
act  of  delivering  another  to  the  same  power  is  now 
under  discussion.  At  the  same  time  large  powers 
over  the  world  of  spirits  were  authoiitatively  con- 
veyed by  our  Lord  to  His  immediate  followers  (to 
the  Twelve,  Luke  ix.  1 ;  to  the  Seventy,  as  the 
results  showed,  ibid.  x.  17-20). 

It  only  remains  to  notice  five  particulars  connected 
with  its  exercise,  which  the  Apostle  supphes'  himself. 
1.  That  it  was  no  mere  prayer,  but  a  solemn  autho- 
ritative sentence,  pronounced  in  the  name  and  power 
of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  v.  3-5).  2.  That  it  was 
never  exercised  upon  any  without  the  Church : 
"them  that  are  without  God  judgeth"  (ibid.  v.  13), 
he  says  in  express  terms.  3.  That  it  was  "  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,"  i.  e.  some  bodily  visita- 
tion. 4.  That  it  was  for  the  improvement  of  the 
offender ;  that  "  his  spirit  might  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus "  (ibid.  v.  5) ;  and  that  "  he 
might  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  while  upon  earth 
(1  Tim.  i.  20).  5.  That  the  Apostle  could  in  a 
given  case  empower  others  to  pass  such  sentence 
in  his  absence  (1  Cor.  v.  3,  4). 

Thus,  while  the  "  delivering  to  Satan "  may 
resemble  ecclesiastical  excommunication  in  some 
respects,  it  has  its  own  characteristics  likewise, 
which  show  plainly  that  one  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded or  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  other. 
Nor  ag-ain  does  St.  Paul  himself  dehver  to  Satan 
all  those  in  whose  company  he  bids  his  converts 
"not  even  to  eat"  (1  Cor.  v.  11).  See  an  able 
review  of  the  whole  subject  by  Bingham,  Antiq. 
vi.  2,  15.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HYMK.  This  word  is  not  used  in  the  English 
version  of  the  0.  T.,  and  only  twice  in  the  N.  T. 
(Eph.  V.  19  ;  Col.  iii.  16) ;  though  in  the  original  of 
the  latter  the  derivative  verb  occurs  in  three  places 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30  ;  comp.  M.vrk  xiv.  20  ;  Acts  xvi. 
25  ;  Heb.  ii.  12).  The  LXX.,  however,  employ  it 
freely  in  translating  the  Heb.  names  for  almost 
every  kind  of  poetical  composition  (Schleusn.  Lex. 
Sfivos).     In  fact  the  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
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had  for  the  LXX.  any  very  special  meaning ;  and 
they  called  the  Heb.  book  of  Tehillim  the  book  of 
I'salms,  not  of  Hymns.  Accoidingly  the  word 
psalm  had  for  the  later.  Jews  a  definite  meaning, 
while  the  word  hymn  w^  more  or  less  vague  in  its 
applitation,  and  capable  of  being  used  as  occasion 
should  anse.  If  a  new  poetical  foi-m  or  idea  should 
be  produced,  the  name  of  liymn,  not  being  em- 
baiTassed  by  a  previous  determination,  was  ready 
to  associate  itself  with  the  fresh  thought  of  another 
literature.  And  thLs  seems  to  have  been  actually 
the  case. 

Among  Chi-istians  the  Hymn  has  always  been 
something  different  from  the  Psalm ;  a  diffei-ent 
conception  in  thought,  a  dilfei-ent  type  in  com- 
position. There  is  some  dispute  about  the  hymn 
sung  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Last  Supper  ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  have 
been  the  Hallei,  or  Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of 
Pss.  cxiii.-cxviii.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  hymn 
is  in  this  case  applied  not  to  an  individual  psalm, 
but  to  a  number  of  psalms  chanted  successively, 
and  altogether  forming  a  kind  of  devotional  exercise 
which  is  not  unaptly  called  a  hymn.  The  prayer 
in  Acts  iv.  24-30  is  not  a  hymn,  unless  we  allow 
non-metrical  as  well  as  metrical  hymns.  It  may 
have  been  a  hymn  as  it  was  originally  altered ;  but 
we  can  only  judge  by  the  Greek  ti-anslation,  and 
this  is  without  metre,  and  therefore  not  properly  a 
hymn.  In  the  jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas 
"sang  hymns"  (A.  V.  "praises")  unto  God,  and 
so  loud  was  their  song  that  then*  fellow-prisoners 
heard  them.  This  must  have  been  what  we  mean 
by  singing,  and  not  merely  recitation.  It  was  in 
fact  a  veritable  singing  of  hymns.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  noun  hymn  is  only  used  in 
reference  to  the  services  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the 
same  passages  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
psalm  (Eph.  v.  19,  Col.  iii.  16),  "  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 
■  It  is  probable  that  no  Greek  version  of  the 
.Psalms,  even  supposing  it  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  Greek  metres,  would  take  root  in  the  affections 
of  the  Gentile  converts.  It  was  not  only  a  question 
of  metre,  it  was  a  question  of  tunc ;  and  Greek 
tunes  required  Greek  hymns.  So  it  was  in  Syria. 
Richer  in  tunes  than  Greece,  for,  Greece  had  but 
eight,  while  Syria  had  275  (Benedict.  Pref.  vol.  v. 
Op.  Eph.  Syr.),  the  Syrian  hymnographers  revelled 
in  the  varied  luxury  of  their  native  music ;  and 
the  result  was  that  splendid  development  of  the 
Hymn,  as  moulded  by  the  genius  of  Bardesanes, 
Harmonius,  and  Ephrem  Syi-us.  In  Greece  the 
eight  tunes  which  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  exi- 
gencies of  church-music  were  probably  accommo- 
dated to  fixed  metres,  each  metre  being  wedded  to 
a  particular  tune;  an  arrangement  to  which  we 
can  observe  a  tendency  in  the  Directions  about 
tunes  and  measures  at  the  end  of  om'  EngUsh 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  the  Gei-man  hymnology,  where  certain  an- 
cient tunes  are  recognised  as  models  for  the  metres 
of  later  compositions,  and  their  names  are  always 
prefixed  to  the  hymns  in  common  use. 

It  is  worth  while  inquiring  what  profane  models 
the  Greek  hymnographers  chose  to  work  after.  In 
the  old  religion  of  Greece  the  word  hymn  had 
already  acquired  a  sacred  and  liturgical  meaning, 
which  could  not  fail  to  suggest  its  application  to 
the  productions  of  the  Christian  muse.  So  much 
for  the  name.  The  special  forms  of  the  Gi'eek 
hymn  were  various.      The  Homeric   and   Orphic 
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hymns  were  written  in  the  epic  style,  and  in 
liexameter  verse.  Their  metre  was  not  adapted  for 
singing  ;  and  theiefore,  though  they  may  have  been 
recited,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  sung  at  the 
celebration  of  the  mystenes.  We  turn  to  the  Pin- 
daric hymns,  and  here  we  find  a  sufficient  vaiiety 
of  metre,  and  a  definite  relation  to  music.  These 
hymns  were  smig  to  the  accompanimeiit  of  the 
lyre ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  early  hymn-writers.  The  dithyramb, 
.  with  its  development  into  the  dramatic  chorus, 
was  sufficiently  connected  with  musical  traditions 
to  make  its  form  a  fitting  vehicle  for  Christian 
poetry  ;  and  there  cei-tainly  is  a  dithyrambic  savour 
about  the  earliest  known  Christian  hymn,  as  it 
appeai-s  in  Clem.  Ales.  pp.  ol2,  313,  ed.  Potter. 

The  first  impulse  of  Chiistian  devotion  was  to 
run  into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the  wor- 
shippei-s  of  the  old  religion.  This  was  more  than 
an  impulse,  it  was  a  necessity,  and  a  twofold  neces- 
sity. The  new  spirit  was  strong ;  but  it  had  two 
limitations  :  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  new 
musico-poetica!  literature ;  and  the  quality  so  pe- 
culiai"  to  devotional  music,  of  lingering  in  the  heai-t 
after  the  head  has  been  convinced  and  the  belief 
changed.  The  old  tunes  would  be  a  real  necessity 
to  the  new  life ;  and  the  exile  from  his  ancient 
faith  would  delight  to  hear  on  the  foreign  soil  of  a 
new  religion  the  familiar  melodies  of  home.  Dean 
Trench  has  indeed  laboured  to  show  that  the  re- 
vei-se  was  the  case,  and  that  the  early  Christian 
shrank  with  liorror  fi-om  the  sweet,  but  polluted, 
enchantments  of  his  unbeUeving  state.  We  can 
only  assent  to  this  in  so  far  as  we  allow  it  to  be 
the  second  phase  in  the  histoiy  of  hymns.  When 
old  traditions  died  away,  and  the  Christian  acquired 
not  only  a  new  belief,  but  a  new  social  humanity, 
it  was  possible,  and  it  was  desirable  too,  to  break 
for  ever  the  attenuated  thread  that  bound  him  to 
the  ancient  world.  And  so  it  was  broken ;  and  the 
trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  unassociated  as  they 
were  with  heathen  worship,  though  lai-gely  asso- 
ciated with  the  heathen  drama,  obtained  an  ascend- 
ant in  the  Christian  church.  In  1  Cor,  xiv.  26 
allusion  is  made  to  improvised  hymns,  which  being 
the  outburst  of  a  piissionate  emotion  would  pro- 
bably assume  the  dithyrambic  foi-ra.  But  attempts 
have  been  made  to  detect  fragments  of  ancient 
hynms  confoi-med  to  more  obvious  metres  in.  Eph. 
v.  14;  Jam.  i.  17  ;  Piev.  i.  8  if.,  xv.  3.  These  pre- 
tended fi'agments,  however,  may  with  much  greater 
likelihood  be  referred  to  the  swing  of  a  prose  com- 
position unconsciously  culminating  into  metre.  It 
was  in  the  Latin  chm-ch  that  the  trochaic  and 
iambic  metres  became  most  deeply  rooted,  and  ac- 
quired the  gi-eatest  depth  of  tone  and  grace  of  finish. 
As  an  exponent  of  Christian  feeling  they  soon  super- 
seded the  accentual  hexameters ;  they  were  used 
mneraonically  against  the  heathen  and  the  heretics 
by  Commodianus  and  Augustine.  The  introduction 
of  hymns  into  the  Latin  church  is  commonly  re- 
fen-ed  to  Ambrose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  West  should  have  been  so  far  behind 
the  East:  similar  necessities  must  have  produced 
similar  results  ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  tra- 
dition is'  due  to  the  very  marked  prominence  of 
Ambrose  as  the  gi*eatest  of  all  the  Latin  hyrano- 
graphers. 

The  trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  thus  impressed 
into  the  sei-vice  of  the  church,  have  continued  to 
hold  their  ground,  and  are  in  fact  the  7's,  S.M. 
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CM.  and  L.M.  of  om*  modem  hymns;  many  of 
which  are  translations,  or  at  any  rate  imitations, 
of  Latin  originals.  Those  metres  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  grave  and  sombre  spirit  of  Latin 
Christianity.  Less  ecstatic  than^the  varied  choi-us 
of  the  Greek  church,  they  did  not  soar  upon  the 
pinion  of  a  lofty  praise,  so  much  as  they  drooped 
and  sank  into  the  depths  of  a  great  sorrow.  They 
were  subjective  rather  than  objective;  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  heart  more  than  to  the  understanding ; 
and  if  they  contained  less  theology,  they  were  fuller 
of  a  rich  and  Christian  humanity.  (Daniel's  TUe- 
saunts  Ilymnologicus,  Halis,  et  Lipsiae,  1841-1855  ; 
Lateinische  ffymnen,  &c,,  by  Y.  G.  Mone  ;  Gesange 
Christlicher  Vorzeit,  by  C.  Fortlage,  Berlin,  1844 ; 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  by  R.  C.  Trench;  Ephrern, 
Syrus,  by  Dr.  Burgess ;   Hahn's  Bardesanes.) 

[T.  E.  B.] 

HYSSOP  (n'lTX,  ezdb;  iiffffanros).  Perhaps 
no  plant  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  has  given  rise 
to  greater  dififerences  of  opinion  than  this.  The 
question  of  the  identification  of  the  e?o6  of  the 
Hebrews  with  any  plant  known  to  modern  botanists 
was  thought  by  Casaubon  "  adeo  difficilis  ad  ex- 
plicandum,  ut  videatur  Esias  expectartdus,  qui  certi 
aliquid  nos  doceat."  Had  the  botanical  works  of 
Solomon  survived  they  might  have  thrown  some 
light  upon  it.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  LXX.  the  Greek  vtracoiros  is  the 
uniform  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ezob,  and  that 
this  rendering  is  endorsed  by  the  Apostle  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  19,  21),  when  speaking 
of  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Levitical  law. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  LXX.  made  use  of  the 
Greek  vffffoiivos  as  the  word  most  nearly  resembling 
the  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  suggests  (S.  ^  P. 
21  note)^  or  as  the  true  representative  of  the  plant 
indicated  by  the  latter,  is  a  point  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  never  be  decided.  Botanists  differ 
widely  even  with  regard  to  the  identification  of  the 
{JccwTTos  of  Dioscorides.  The  name  has  been  given 
to  the  -Satureia  Graeca  and  the  S.  Juliana,  to 
neither  of  which  it  is  appropriate,  and  the  hyssop 
of  Italy  and  South  France  is  not  met  with  in 
Greece,  Syria,  or  Egypt.  Daubeny  (Zed.  on  Pom. 
Husbandry,  p.  313),  following  Sibthorpe,  identifies 
the  mountain-hyssop  with  the  Thymbra  spicata, 
but  this  conjecture  is  disapproved  of  by  Kiihn 
(Comm.  in  Diosc.m.  27),  who  in  the  same  passage 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  used  the 
Origanum  Aegyptiacum  in  Egypt,  the  0.  Syriacum 
in  Palestine,  and  that  the  hyssop  of  Dioscorides 
was  the  0.  Smymaeum.  The  Greek  botanist  de- 
scribes two  kinds  of  hyssop,  opeivi)  and  Kriirexn-f}, 
and  gives  Treo-aAe'^u  as  the  Egyptian  equivalent. 
The  Talmudists  make  the  same  distinction  between 
the  wild  hyssop  and  the  garden -plant  used  for  food. 

The  ezob  was  used  to  sprinkle  the  doorposts  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  with  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  22);  it  was  employed  in 
the  purification  of  lepers  and  leprous  houses  (Lev. 
xiv,  4,  51),  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer 
(Num.  xix.  6).  In  consequence  of  its  detergent 
qualities,  or  from  its  being  associated  with  the 
purificatory  services,  the  Psalmist  makes  use  of  the 
expression,  "purge  me  with  ezob"  (Ps.  li.  7).  It 
is  described  in  1  K.  iv.  33  as  growing  on  or  near 
walls.  In  John  xix.  29  the  phrase  utra-eiTry  irepL- 
64vT€s  coiTesponds  to  -nepidels  KaXafjup  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  48  and  Mark  xv.  36.     If  theieforc  KaKa^Kf} 
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be  the  equivalent  of  uinrdjirij),  the  latter  must  be  a 
plant  capable  pf  producing  a  stick  three  or  four  feet 
in  length. 

Five  kinds  of  hyssop  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 
One  is  called  IIIN  simply,  without  any  epithet : 
the  others  are  distinguished  as  Greek,  Roman,  wild 
hyssop,  and  hyssop  of  Cochali  (Mishna,  Secjaim,  xiv. 
6).  Of  these  the  four  last  mentioned  were  profane, 
that  is,  not  to  be  employed  in  purifications  i  Mishna, 
Parah,  xi.  7),  Maimonides  {de  Yacoa  Bufa,  iii.  2) 
says  that  the  hyssop  mentioned  in  the  law  is  that 
which  was  used  as  a  condiment.  According  to 
Porphyry  (De  Ahstin.  iv.  7"),  the  Egyptian  priests 
on  certain  occasions  ate  their  bread  mixed  with 
hyssop;  and  the  zaatar,  or  wild  marjoram,  with 
which  it  has  been  identified,  is  often  an  ingredient 
in  a  mixture  called  dukkah,  which  is  to  this  day 
used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Egypt  (Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  200).  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  this  may  have  been  the  hyssop  of  Maimonides, 
who  wrote  in  Egypt ;  more  especially  as  E.  D. 
Kimohi  (Lex.  s.  v.),  who  reckons  seven  different 
kinds,  gives  as  the  equivalent  the  Arabic  %jixto^ 

zaatar,  origanum,  or  marjoram,  and  the  Gennan 
Dosten  or  Wohlgemuth  (Rosenm.  Mandb.).  With 
this  agrees  the  Tanchum  Hieros.  MS.  quoted  by 
Gesenius.  So  in  the  Judaeo-Spanish  version,  Ex. 
xii.  22  is  translated  "  y  tomaredes  manojo  de 
origano."  But  Dioscorides  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween origanum  and  hyssop  when  he  describes  the 
leaf  of  a  species  of  the  former  as  resembling  the 
latter  (cf.  Plin.  xx.  67),  though  it  is  evident  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  Talmudists,  regarded  them  as 
belonging  to  the  same  family.     In  the  Syriac  of 

1  K.  iv.  33  hyssop  is  rendered  by  )l2Q^,  lufo, 
"  houseleek,"  although  in  other  passages  it  is  repre- 
sented by  jLa  O I ,  ziifd,  which  the  Arabic  translation 

follows  in  Ps.  li.  9  and  Heb.  ix.  19,  while  in  the 
Pentateuch  it  has  zaatar  for  the  same.  Patrick  (on 
1  K.  iv.  33)  was  of  opinion  that  ezob  is  the  same 
with  the  Ethiopic  azub,  which  represents  the  hyssop 
of  Ps.  li.  9,  as  well  as  ijSvSffii.oi',  or  mint,  in  Matt. 
xxiii.  23. 

Bochart  decides  in  favour  of  marjoram,  or  some 
plant  like  it  (Hieroz.  i.  b.  2,  c.  50),  and  to  this 
conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted,  all  ancient  tra- 
dition points.  The  monks  on  Jebel  Musa  give 
the  name  of  hyssop  to  a  fragrant  plant  called 
ja'deh,  which  grows  in  great  quantities  on  that 
mountain  (Robinson,  Sibl.  Res.  i.  157).  Celsius 
(Hierohot.  i.  423),  after  enumerating  eighteen 
different  plants,  thyme,  southernwood,  rosemary, 
French  lavender,  wall  rue,  and  the  maidenhair  fern 
among  others,  which  have  been  severally  identified 
with  the  hyssop  of  Scripture,  concludes  that  wo 
have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  Hi/ssopiis 
officinaHs,  -*nisi  velirous  apostolum  comgere  qui 
rh  DITX  litTffonrov  reddit  Heb.  ix.  19."  He  avoids 
the  difficulty  in  John  xix.  29  by  supposing  that  a 
sponge  filled  with  vinegar  was  wrapped  round  a 
bunch  of  hyssop,  and  that  the  two  were  then 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  Dr.  Kitto  conceived 
,  that  he  had  found  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew 
ezob  in  the  Phytolacca  decandra,  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica. Tremeilius  and  Ben  Zeb  render  it  by  "  moss." 
It  has  been  reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of  a  German 
to  trace  a  connexion  between  Aesop,   the  Greek 
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fabulist,  and  the  e^od  of  1  K.  iv.  33  (Hitzig,  Die 
Spriiche  Salome's,  Einl.  §2). 

An  elaborate  and  interesting  paper  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  Forbes  Royle,  On  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture, 
in  the  Joum.  of  the  Soy.  As.  Soc.  viii.  193-212, 
goes  far  to  throw  light  upon  this  dilBcult  question. 
Dr.  R.,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  hyssop  is  no 
other  than  the  caper-plant,  or  capparis  spinosa  of 
Linnaeus.     The  Arabic  name  of  this  plant,  asuf, 
by  which  it  is  sometimes,  though  not  commonly,  . 
described,  bears   considerable    resemblance   to  the 
Hebrew.     It  is  found   in  Lower  Egypt  (Forskal, 
Flor.  Eg.-Arab.;    Plin.   xiii.    44).      Burckhardt 
(  Trav.  in  Syr.  536)  mentions  the  aszef  as  a  tree 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  valleys  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  "  the  bright   green    creeper  which 
climbs  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  "  (Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  21,  &c.),  and  produces  a  fruit  of  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  called  by  the  Arabs  Felfel  Jibbel,  or 
mountain-pepper  (.Shaw,  Sjyec.  Phytogr.  Afr.  39). 
Dr.  R.  thought  this  to  be  undoubtedly  a  species 
of  capparis,  and  probably  the  caper-plant.     The 
capparis  spinosa  was  found  by  M.  Bov4  {Eel.  d'lin 
Voy.  Botan.  en  Eg.,  #c.)  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  at 
Gaza,  and  at  Jerusalem.     Lynch  saw  it  in  a  ravine 
near  the  convent  of  Mar  Saba  {Exped.  388).     It 
is  thus  met  with  in  all  the  localities  where  the 
ezob  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.     With  regard  to  its 
habitat,  it  grows  in  dry  and  rocky  places  and  on 
walls :    "  quippe    quum   capparis   quoque   seratur 
siccis  maxime  "  (Plin.  xix.  48).     De  Candolle  de- 
scribes it  as  found  "  in  muris  et  rupestribus."   The 
caper-plant  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  detergent 
qualities.     According  to  Pliny  (xx.  59)  the  root 
was  applied  to  the  cure  of  a  disease  similar  to  the 
leprosy.      Lamarck   {Eno.  Botan.  art.   Gaprier) 
says,  "  Ics  capriers  .  .  .  sent  regardes  comme  .  .  . 
antisoovbutiques."     Finally,  the  caper-plant  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  stick  three  or  four  feet  in 
length.     Pliny  (xiii.  44)  describes  it  in  Egypt  as 
"  firmioris  ligni  frutex,"  and  to  this  property  Di-. 
Royle  attaches  great  importance,  identifying  as  he 
does  the  iiTailnr<f  of  John  xix.  29  with  the  KaKd/iif 
of  Matthew  and  Mark.     He  thus  concludes  :  "  A 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  some  of  them 
apparently  too  improbable    to    be   united   in  one 
plant,  I  cannot  believe  to  be  accidental,  and  have 
therefore  considered  myself  entitled  to  infer,  what 
I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  to  the  satis- 
faction of  others,  that  the  caper-plant  is  the  hyssop 
of  Scripture."     Whether  his  conclusion  is  sound 
or  not,  his  investigations  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  setting 
aside -the  passage  in  John  xix.,  which  may  possibly 
admit  of  another  solution,  there  seems  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  properties  of  the  ezob  of  the 
Hebrews  may  not  be  found  iu  some  one  of  the 
plants  with  which  the  tradition  of  centuries  has 
identified  it.     That  it  may  have  been  possessed  of 
some  detergent  qualities  whicli  led  to  its  significant 
employment  in  the  purificatory  service  is  possible ; 
but   it  does   not   appear   from   the  naiTative  iu 
Leviticus  that  its  use  was   such  as  to  call  into 
action  any  medicinal  properties  by  which  it  might 
have  been  characterised.     In  the  present  state  of 
the  evidence,  therefore,  there  does  not  seem  suffi- 
cient reason   for   departing   from    the   old   inter- 
pretation, which  identified  the  Greek  Sa'ffuTTOs  with 
the  Hebrew  nitK.  [W.  A.  W.] 
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IB'HAE  (inn? ;  'E^edp,  E$adp,  Badp,  Alex. 
'l€j3ap,  *l€j8aap  ;  Syr.  Jitcohor ;  Jehahar,  Jebaar), 
oae  of  the  sous  of  David,  mentioned  in  the  Hsts  next 
lifter  Solomon  and  before  Elishua  (2  Sam.  v.  15; 
1  Ohr.  iii.  6,  xiv.  5).  Ibhar  was  born  in  Jerusalem, 
and  from  the  second  of  these  passages  it  appears  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a  concubine.  He 
never  comes  forward  in  the  history  in  person,  nor 
are  there  any  traditions  concerning  him.  For  the 
Genealogy  of  David's  family  see  David. 

IB'LEAM  (pp2)  ;  'U^Xa&fx,  Alex.  Ba\adfi ; 
Jc'blaam),  a  city  of  Blanasseh,  with  villages  or 
towns  (Heb.  **  daughters")  dependent  on  it  (Judg. 
i.  'J7J,  Though  belonging  to  Manasseh,  it  appears 
not  to  have  lain  within  the  limits  allotted  to  that 
tribe,  but  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
either  Isaachar  or  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  It  is  not 
said  which  of  the  two,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
from  other  indications  that  it  was  the  fonner.  The 
ascent  of  Guii,  the  spot  at  which  Ahaziah  received 
his  death  wound  from  the  soldiers  of  Jehu,  was 
*'at  (2)  Ibleam"  (2  K.  ix.  27),  somewhere  near  the 
present  Jenin,  probably  to  tlie  north  of  it,  about 
where  the  village  Jclama  now  stands. 

In  the  list  of  cities  given  out  of  Manasseh  to 
the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  70)',  Bileam  is 
mentioned,  answering  to  Gathnmmon  in  the  list 
of  Josh.  xxi.  Bil'eam  is  probably  a  mei'e  alteration 
of  Ibleam  (comp.  the  form  given  in  the  Alex.  LXX. 
above),  though  this  is  not  certain.  [G.] 

IBNEI'AH  {mT  ;  'Ufivad,  Alex.  'U^vad ; 
Jobania),  son  of  Jerohnm,  a  Benjamite,  who  was  a 
chief  man  in  the  tribe  apparently  at  the  time  of  the 
lirst  settlement  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

IBNI'JAH  (n»Jl)  ;  'Ufivai;  Alex.'  UPayaat; 
Jebania),  a  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8), 

IB'EI  (nnV  ;  'A$af,  Alex.  *n^5/;  Hebri),  a 
Merarite  Levite  of  the  family  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  27),  in  the  time  of  king  David,  concerned  in 
the  service  of  the  house  of  Jehovah. 

The  word  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  elsewhere 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "Hebi'ew." 

IB'ZAN  (lynX  ,■  'A&:it(T<Tdv,  Alex.  'Eo-^^c^v; 
Joseph.  'A\l/dv7}s  ;  Abesan),  a  native  of  Bethlehem, 
who  judged  Israel  for  sei'en  years  after  J'ephthah 
(Judg.  xii.  8,  lu).  He  had  30  sons  and  30 
daughters,  and  took  home  30  wives  for  his  sons, 
and  sent  out  his  daughters  to  as  many  husbands 
abroad.  He  was  buried  at  Bethlehem.  From  the 
non-addition  of  "Ephratah,"  or  "  Judah,"  after 
Bethlehem,  and  from  Ibzan  having  been  succeeded 
by  a  Zebulouite,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
Bethlehem  here  meant  is  that  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulon  (Josh.  xix.  15:  see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  7, 
§73).  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  probability  in  the 
notion  which  has  been  broached  iis  to  the  identity 
of  Ibzan  with  Boaz  (TV3.)'  '-The  history  of  his  lai'ge 
family  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the  impression 
of  Boaz  given  us  in  the  book  of  Kuth.     [A.  C.  H.l 

ICH'ABOD  OUD-^N,  from  %  "where?" 
equivalent  to  the  negative,  and  1133,  "  glo'y," 
(Jcsen.  p,79,  "inglorious;"  Oi'aijBapx"^*'^)  ^^'^^it;h 
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seems  to  derive  from  '•IX,  "woe,"  ohal,  1  Sam,  iv. 
8,  Gesen.  p.  39;  Ichabod),  the  son  of  Phinehas, 
and  gi'andson  of  Eli .  In  giving  birth  to  him  his 
mother  died  of  grief  at  the  news  of  the  sudden 
deaths  of  her  husband  and  father-in-law.  Plis 
brother's  name  was  Ahiah  or  Ahiraelech  (1  Sam. 
iv.  21,  xiv.  3).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ICO'NIUM  {'Ik6viov),  the  modern  Konieh,  is 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  an  extensive  plain, 
■on  the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
far  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  This 
level  district  was  anciently  called  Lycaonia.  Xe- 
nophon  {Anab.  i.  2,  19)  reckons  Icouium  as  the 
most  easterly  town  of  Phrtgia  ;  but  all  other 
writers  speak  of  it  as  being  in  Lycaonia,  of  which 
it  was  practically  the  capital.  It  was  on  the  great 
line  of  communication  between  Ephesus  and  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula  on  one  side,  and 
Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 
^^'e  see  this  indicated  by  the  narrative  of  Xenophon 
(l.  c.)  and  the  letters  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  iii.  8,  v. 
20,  XV.  4).  When  the  Roman  pi-ovincial  system 
was  matured,  some  of  tlie  most  impoi-tant  roads  in- 
tersected one  another  at  this  point,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  map  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor.  These  cir- 
cumstances should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  trace 
St.  Paul's  journeys  through  the  district.  Iconium 
was  a  well  chosen  place  for  missionary  operations. 
The  Apostle's  first  visit  was  on  his  first  circuit,  iu, 
company  with  Barnabas ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
approached  it  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  whicli  lay 
to  the  west.  From  that  city  he  had  been  driven, 
by  the  pei-secution  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii.  50,  51)., 
There  were  Jews  in  Iconium  also ;  and  St.  Paul's 
first  efforts  here,  according  to  his  custom,  were 
made  in  the  synagogue  (xiv.  1).  The  results  were 
considerable  both  among  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile  po-. 
pulation  of  the  place  (ibid.).  We  should  notice  that 
the  working  of  miracles  iu  Iconium  is  emphatically 
mentioned  (xiv.  3).  The  intiigues  of  the  Jews 
again  di'ove  him  away ;  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
stoned,  and  he  withdrew  to  Lystra  and  Derbe, 
in  the  eastern  and  wilder  part  of  Lycaonia  (xiv.  6). 
Thither  also  the  eimiity  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch  and 
Iconium  pursued  him;,  and  at  Lystra  he  was 
actually  stoned  and  left  for  dead  (xiv.  19).  After 
an  interval,  however,  he  returned  over  the  old 
ground,  revisiting  Iconium  and  encouraging  the 
church  which  he  had  founded  there  (xiv.  21,  22). 
These  sufFei-ings  and  difficulties  are  alluded  to  iu 
2  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  his  next  visit  to  this  neighbourhood,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  his  first  pmctically  associating 
himself  with  Timothy.  Paul  left  .the  Syrian  Antioch, 
in  company  with  Silas  (Acts  xv.  40),  on  his  second 
missionary  circuit ;  and  travelling  through  ClLiCiA 
(xv.  41),  and  up  through  the  passes  of  Taurus  into 
Lycaonia,  approached  Iconium  from  the  east,  by 
Derbe  and  Lystia  (xvi.  1,  2).  Though  apparently  a 
native  of  Lystra,  Timothy  was  evidently  well  known 
to  the  Christians-  of  Iconium  (xvi.  2)  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  circumcision  (xvi.  3)  and  ordina- 
tion (1  Tim.  i.  IS',  iv.  14,  vi.  12  ;  2. Tim.  i.  6)  took 
place  there.  On  leaving  Iconium  St.  Paul  and  his 
party  travelled  to  the  N.W. ;  and  the  place  is  not 
mentioned  again  in  the  sacred  narrative ;  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  visited  by  the 
Apostle  again  in  the  early  part  of  his  third  circuit 
(Acts  xviii.  23).  From  its  position  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  an  important  centre  of  Christian  influence 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church.  The  curious  apo- 
cryphal legend  of  St.  Thccla,  nf  which  Iconium  is 
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the  scene,  must  not  be  entirely  passed  by.  The 
"  Acta  Pauli  et  Thecla; "  are  given  in  full  by 
Grabe  {Spioil.  vol.  i.),  and  by  Jones  ( On  the  Canon, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  353-411).  It  is  natural  here  to  notice 
one  geographical  mistake  in  that  document,  viz., 
that  Lystra  is  placed  on  the  west  instead  of  the 
east.  In  the  declining  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Iconium  was  made  a  colonia.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  became  a  place  of  great  consequence,  as  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Seljukian  sultans.  Hence  the  remains  of' 
yaracenic  architecture,  which  are  conspicuous  here, 
and  which  are  described  by  mnny  travellers.  Kcmeh 
is  still  a  town  of  considerable  size.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ID'ALAH  (n^Kn; ;  'lepixiii,  Alex.  'USriKi  ; 
Jedala,  and  Jerala),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun,  named  between  Shimron  and  Beth- 
lehem (Josh.  xix.  15).  Schwarz  (172),  without 
quoting  his  authority,  but  probably  from  one  of 
the  Talmtidical  books,  gives  the  name  as  *'  Yidalah 
or  Chirii,"  and  would  identify  it  with  the  vil- 
lage "  Kellah  al-Chire,  6  miles  S.W.  of  Semunii." 
Semuniyeh  is  known  and  marked  on  many  of  the 
maps,  rather  less  than  3  miles  S.  of  Beit-lahm  ; 
but  the  other  place  mentioned  by  Schwarz  has 
evaded  observation.  It  is  not  named  in  the  Ono- 
masticon.  ■  [G.] 

ID'BASH  (B'an; ;  'upUs,  Alex.  'l-yo^^j  ; 
Jedebos),  one  of  the 'three  sons  of  Abi-Etam — "the 
father  of  Etam  " — among  the  families  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  3).  The  Tzelelponite  is  named  as  his 
sister.  This  list  is  probably  a  topographical  one, 
a  majority  of  the  names  being  t^iose  of  places. 

ID'DO.  1.  (X-^J?:  2a8S4  Alex.SaSdiK:  Addo). 
The  father  of  Abinadab,  one  of  Solomon's  monthly 
purveyors  (1  K.  iv.  14). 

2-  ('nj?;  'A8Si;  Addo).  A  descendant  of  Ger- 
shom,  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  21).  In  the  reversed 
genealogy  (ver.  41)  the  name  is  altered  to  UdaiAh, 
and  we  there  discover  that  he  was  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Asaph  the  seer. 

3.  (IT;;  'ISadt,  Alex.  'loSSat;  Jaddo).  Son 
of  Zechariah,  ruler  [ndyid)  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  east  of  Jordan  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  21). 

4.  C^U*,  i.e.  Ye'doi;  but  in  the  correction  of 
the  Keri_  njj^  Ye'do ;  'Ico<)\,  'ASSii  ;  Addo).  A 
seer  (ntn)  whose  "visions"  (flitn)  against  Jero- 
boam incidentally  contained  some  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  He  also  appeare  to  have 
written  a  chronicle  or  story  (Midrash,  Gesen.  p. 
357)  relating  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Abijah  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  22),  and  also  a  book  "  concerning  genealogies," 
in  which  the  acts  of  Rehoboam  were  recorded  (xii. 
15).  These  books  are  lost,  but  they  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  existing  books 
of  Chronicles  (Bertheau,  On  Chron.  Introd.  §3). 
The  mention  of  his  having  prophesied  against  Jero- 
boam probably  led  to  his  identification  in  the  an- 
cient Jewish  traditions  (Jerome,  Quaest.  Ilebr.  in 
2  Chr.  xii.  1.5,  Jaddo;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §5, 
'laiiiy)  with  the  "  Man  of  God "  out  of  Judah 
who  denounced  the  altar  of  that  king  (1  K.  xii.  1). 
He  is  also  identified  with  Oded  (see  Jerome  on  2  Chr. 
XV.  1). 

5.  (^?i'^V;  inZech.  hy;  'ASStii;  Addo).  The 
grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  i. 
1 ,  7),  iilthough  in  other  places  Zechariah  is  called 
"the  son  of  Iddo "  (Ezr.  v.   1;    vi.    14).     Iddo 
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returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Neh.  xii.  4),  and  in  the  next  generation — the 
"  days  of  Joiakim,"  son  of  Jeshua  (10,  12) — his 
house  was  represented  by  Zechariah  (ver.  14). 
In  1  Esdr.  vi.  1,  the  name  is  AODO. 

6.  (i'^N  ;  Alex.  'ABaveln ;  Fddo.)  The  chief 
of  those  wlio  assembled  at  Casiphia,  at  the  time  of 
the  second  caravan  from  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Lougimanus  B.C.  458.  He  was  one  of 
the  Nethinim,  of  whom  220  responded  to  the  appeal 
of  Ezra  to  assist  in  the  Return  to  Judaea  (Ezr.  viii. 
17  ;  comp,  20).  In  the  Apocr.  Esdras  the  name 
is  Saddeus  and  Daddeus.  [G.] 

IDOL,  IMAGE.  As  no  less  than  twenty-one 
different  Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  either  by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by  no 
means  uuifomily,  it  will  be  of  some  advantage  to- 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  assign, 
as  nearly  as  the  two  languages  will  allow,  the 
English  equivalents  for  each.  But,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  those  words  which  in  them- 
selves indicate  the  objects  of  false  worship,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  notice  a  class  of  abstract  teims, 
which,  with  a  deep  moral  significance,  express  the 
degradation  associated  with  it,  and  stand  out  as  a 
protest  of  the  language  against  the  enormities  of 
idolatry.     Such  ai'e — 

1.  pN,  dven,  rendered  elsewhere  *'  nought," 
"vanity,"  "iniquity,"  "wickedness,"  "  soiTow," 
&c.,and  once  only  "  idol"  (Is.  Ixvi.  3).  The  primary 
idea  of  the  root  seems  to  be  emptiness,  nothingness, 
as  of  breath  or  vapour ;  and,  by  a  natui-al  transition, 
in  a  moral  sense,  wiclvedness  in  its  active  form  of 
mischief,  and  then,  as  the  result,  sorrow  and  trouble. 
Hence  men  denotes  a  vain,  false,  wicked  thing,  and 
expresses  at  once  the  essential  nature  of'  idols,  and 

'the  consequences  of  their  worship.  The  character 
of  the  word  may  be  learnt  from  its  associates.  It 
stands  in  parallelism  with  DQX,  ephes  (Is.  xii.  29), 
which,  after  undergoing  various  modifications,  comes 
at  length  to  signify  "nothing;"  with  b^T],  hebel, 
"  breath  "  or  "  vapour,"  itself  applied  as  a  tenn  of 
contempt  to  the  objects  of  idolatrouij  reverence 
(Dent,  xxxii.  21  ;  1  K.  xvi.  13;  Ps.  xx.xi.  6;  Jer. 
viii.  19,  X.  8) ;  with  NIK',  shdv,  "  nothingness," 
"vanity;"  and  with  "IpEJ",  shelter,  "falsehood" 
(Zech.  X.  2) :  all  indicating  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  the  idols  to  whom  homage  was  paid,  and  the 
false  and  delusive  nature  of  their  worship.  It  is 
employed  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  idolatry  in 
general  in  1  Sam.  xv.  23.  There  is  much  signifi- 
cance in  the  change  of  name  from  Bethel  to  Betli- 
aven,  the  great  centre  of  idolatry  in  Isi'ael  (Hos. 
iv.  15). 

2.  7^7X,  elll,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  a  sense 
akin  to  that  of  IpB',  shelter,  "  falseliood,"  with 
which  it  stands  in  parallelism  in  Job  xiii.  4,  and 
would  therefore  much  resemble  Aven,  as  applied  to 
an  idol.  Delitzsch  (on  Hab.  ii.  18)  derives  it  from 
the  negative  particle  7N,  al,  "  die  Nichtigen."  But 
according  to  Fiirst  {Handw.  s.  v.)  it  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  7N,  "  god,"  the  additional  syllable  indi- 
cating the  greatest  contempt.  In  this  case  the 
signification  above  mentioned  is  a  subsidiary  one. 
The  same  autliority  asserts  that  the  word  denotes 
a  small  image  of  the  god,  which  was  consulted  as 
an  oracle  among  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  (Is. 
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xix.  3;  Jer.  xiv.  14-).  It  is  certainly  used  of  the 
idols  ot'Noph  or  Memphis  (Ez.  xxx.  13).  In  strong 
contrast  with  Jehovah  it  appears  in  Ps.  xc.  5,  xcvii. 
7 :  the  contrast  probably  being  heightened  by  the 
resemblauce  between  SlUim  and  eldhvn.  A  some- 
what similar  play  upon  words  is  observable  in  Hab. 

ii.  18,  D'»dVk  D^^^V^,  emim  iUemim  ("  dumb 
idols,"  A.VO.' 

3.  nD'*«,  eindh,  "horror"  or  "  ten-or,"  and 
hence  an  object  of  horror  or  terror  {Jer,  1.  38),  in 
reference  either  to  the  hideousness  of  the  idols  or 
to  the  gi'oss  character  of  their  worship.  In  this 
respect  it  is  closely  connected  with — 

4.  n^^BD,  mij)/i?eiseM,  a  "fright," /'horror," 

applied  to  the  idol  of  Maachah,  probably  of  wood, 
which  Asa  cut  down  and  burned  (1  K.  xv.  13; 
2  Chr.  XV.  16),  and  which  was  unquestionably  the 
Phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  productive  power  of 
nature  (Movers,  F/wen.  i.  571 ;  Selden,  de  Bis  Syr. 
ii.  5),  and  the  nature-goddess  Ashera.  Allusion  is 
supposed  to  be  made  to  this  in  Jer.  x.  5,  and  Epist. 
of  Jer.  70.  In  2  Chr.  xv.  16  the  Vulg.  render 
"simulacrum  PriapL"  (cf.  Hor.,  "  furum  avium- 
que  maxima/o;"/?ii(io").  The  LXX.  had  a  different 
leading,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  They 
translate  in  1  K.  xv.  13  the  same  word  both  by 

(TvvoBos  (with  which  corresponds  the  Syr".  jj|..^i, 
'tdS,  *'  a  festival,"  reading  perhaps  H^VJ?,  'dtsereth, 
as  in  2  K.  x.  20 ;  Jer.  ix.  2)  and  Karad{i(rets, 
while  in  Chronicles  it  is  el^otKoy.  Possibly  in  1  K. 
XV.  13  they  may  have  read  rin?VD,  m'tsulidthdk, 
for  nnV7D0,  mijihlatstdh,  as  the  Vulg.  specum, 

of  which  ''simulacrum  turpisrfmum"  is  a  cor- 
rection. With  this  must  be  noticed,  though  not 
actually  rendered  "  image"  or  "  idol," 

5.  T)l^Z,  hosheth,  "  shame,"  or  "shameful  thing" 
(A.  V.  Jer.  xi.  13  ;  Hos.  ix.  10),  applied  to  Baal 
or  Baal-Peor,  as  charactei-ising  the  obscenity  of  his 
worship.     With  elU  is  found  in  close  connexion — 

6.  Dv-l/il,  gilluliinf  also  a  teim  of  contempt, 
but  of  uncertain  origin  (Ez.  xxx.  13).  The  Rab- 
binical authorities,   referring   to  such  passages  as 

■  ^z.  iv.  2,  Zeph.  i.  17,  have  favoured  the  inter- 
.  pretation  given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  Y.  to  Deut. 
xxix.  17,  "  dungy  gods"  (Vulg.  "  sordes,"  "  sordes 
idolprum,"  1  K.  xv.  12).  Jahn  connects  it  with 
7?5,  gdlal^  "  to  roll,"  and  apphes  it  to  the  stocks 
of  trees  of  which  idols  were  made,  and  in  mockery 
called  gillulim,  "rolling  things"  (a  volvendo,  he 
says,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  his 
remark).    Gesenius,  repudiating  the  derivation  from 

the  Arab.  V^,  jalla,  *'  to  be  great,  illustrious," 
gives  his  preference  to  the  rendering  "  stones,  stone 
gods,"  thus  deriving  it  from  75,  gal,  "a  heap  of 
stones;"  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Fiirst,  who 
translates  gillM  by  the  Germ.  "  Steinhaufe."  The 
expression  is  applied,  principally  in  Ezekiel,  to  false 
gods  and  their  symbols  (Deut.  xxix.  17;  Ez.  viii. 
10,  &c.).     It  stands  side  by  side  with  other  con- 
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XX.  8  ;   as  for 
'  abomination  " 


temptuous  terms  in  Ez.  xvi.  30, 
example  Y\>!^,  shekels,  "  lilth,"  ' 
(Ez.  viii.  l6)\and 

7.  The  cognate  f-lp^,  shMuts,  "filth,"  "  im- 
puiity,"  especially  applied,  like  sliekets,  to  that  which 
produced  ceremonial  uncleauness  (Ez.  xxxvii.  23 ; 
Nah.  iii.  6),  such  as  food  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols 
(Zech.  ix.  7  ;  comp.  Acts  xv.  20,  29).  As  referring 
to  the  idols  themselves,  it  primarily  denotes  the  ob- 
scene rites  with  which  their  worship  was  associated, 
and  hence,  by  metonymy,  is  applied  both  to  the  ob- 
jects of  worship  and  also  to  their  woi-shippers,  who 
partook  of  the  impurity,  and  thus  "  became  loathsome 
like  their  love,"  the  foul  Baal-Peor  (Hos.  ix.  10). 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  words 
which  more  directly  apply  to  the  images  or  idols,  as 
the  outward  symbols  of  the  deity  who  was  wor- 
shipped through  them.  These  may  be  classified 
according  as  they  indicate  that  the  images  were 
made  in  imitation  of  external  objects,  and  to  repre- 
sent some  idea,  or  attribute  ;  or  as  they  denote  the 
workmanship  by  which  they  were  fashioned.  To 
the  first  class  belong' — ■ 

8.  teo,  semelj  or  7DD,  semel,  with  which 
Gesenius  compares  as  cognate  i^'O,  mdshdl,  and 
uh'S,  tselem,  the  Lat.  simiUs  and  Greek  6fj.a\6s, 
signifies  a  "likeness,"  "semblance."  The  Targ. 
in  Deut.  iv.  16  gives  i<>1^,  tsurd,  "  figure  "  as  the 
equivalent;  while  in  Ez.  viii.  3,  5  it  is  rendered 
by  D?V,  ts'lam,  "  image."     In  the  latter  passages 

the  Syriac  has  J.^OCbJ3,  koimto,  "a  statue" 
(the  ffri]\7f  of  the  LXX.).  which  more  properly 
corresponds   to   matstsSbdh   (see   No.   15  below); 


and  in  Deut.  £DJ^ 


;  yevos). 


*  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Syr.  of  Chronicles 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  received 
Hebrew  text :  and  the  translation  of  these  books  is  on 


1^,  genes,  "  kind "  (  = 

The  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7  is  rendered  "  images 
of  four  faces,"  the  latter  words  representing  the  one 
under  consideration.*  In  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15  il 
appears  as  **  carved  images,"  following  the  LXX. 
rh  •y\vnT6v.  On  the  whole  the  Gk.  eiK^v  of  Deut, 
iv.  16,  2. Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  and  the  "  simulacrum"  of 
the  Vulgate  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15)  most  nearly  re- 
semble^he  Hebrew  semel. 

9.  b7V,  tselem  (Ch.  id.  and  D7V,  tselam^ishy 
all  lexicographers,  ancient  and  modei'n,  connected 
with  7 V,  tsel,  "  a  shadow."  It  is  the  ".  image  "  of 
God  in  which  man  was  created  (Gen.  i.  27  ;  cf.  Wisd. 
ii.  23),  distinguished  from  fllD'H,  denmth,  or  "like- 
ness," as  Ihe  "  image"  from  the  "  idea"  which  it 
represents  (Schmidt,  de  Imag,  Dei  in  Horn.  p.  84), 
though  it  would  be  rash  to  insist  upon  this  distinc- 
tion. In  the  N.  T.  ^iKiiv  appears  to  represent  the 
latter  (Col.  iii.  10  ;  cf.  LXX.  of  Gen.  v.  1),  as 
6/j.o'iQjfxa  the  former  of  the  two  words  (Rom.  -i. 
23;  viii.  29;  Phil.  ii.  7),  but  in  Heb.  x.  1  cIkwu 
is  opposed  to  aula  as  the  substance  to  the  Unsub- 
stantial form,  of  which  it  is  the  perfect  representative. 
The  LXX.  render  demuth  by  dfioiwcis,  dfiolwixa, 
etKwj/,  Hfioios,  and  tselem  most  frequently  by  eiKteVy 
though  dfioioifia,  eXBtaKoi/,  and  'rvwos  also  occur. 
But  whatever  abstract  term  may  best  define  the 
meaning  of  tselem,  it  is  unqaestionably  used  to  . 

the  whole  inferior  in  accuracy  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  0.  T. 
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denote  the  visible  forms  of  extei'iial  objects,  and  is 
applied  to  figures  of  gold  imd  silver  (1  Sam.  vi.  5  ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Dan.  iii.  1),  such  as  the  golden 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  well  as  to  those 
painted  upon  walls  (Ez.  xxxiii.  14).  "Image" 
perhaps  most  nearly  represents  it  in  all  passages. 
Applied  to  the  human  countenance  (Dan.  iii.  19j  it 
signifies  the  "  e.xpiession,"  and  corresponds  to  the 
iSea  of  Matt,  .xxviii.  3,  though  demUh  agrees 
rather  with  the  Platonic  usage  of  the  latter  word. 

10.  nj-IDR,  tem&ndh,  rendered  "image"  in 
Job  iv.  16  ;  elsewhere  "  similitude  "  (Dent.  iv.  12), 
"likeness"  (Deut.  v.  8):  "  foi-m,"  or  "shape" 
would  be  better.  In  Deut.  iv.  16  it  is  in  pai'allelism 
with  n'jan,  tabnUh,  literally  "build;"  hence 
"plan,"  or  "model"  (2  K.  xvi.  10  ;  of.  Ex.xx.4; 
Num.  xii.  8). 

13.  3Vy,  'aisab,  12.  IVV,  'etseb  (Jer.  xxii. 
28),  or  iJ.'^aV'y,  'otseb  (Is.  xi'viii.  5),  "  a  figure," 
all  derived  from  a  root  IVJ?,  'dtsab,  "  to  work," 
or  "  fashion "  (akin  to  3X11,  chdtsab,  and  the 
like),  are  terms  applied  to  idols  as  expiessing  that 
their  origin  was  due  to  the  labour  of  man.  The 
verb  in  its  derived  senses  indicates  the  sorrow  and 
trouble  consequent  upon  severe  labour,  but  the 
latter  seems  to  be  the  radical  idea.  If  the  notion 
of  soiTow  were  most  prominent  the  words  as  applied 
to  idols  might  be  compared  with  dven  above.  Is. 
Iviii.  3  is  rendered  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  "  idols  " 
■(A,  V.  "labours"),  but  the  reading  was  evidently 
different.  In  Ps.  cx.xxix.  24,  3V'V  '^'^'^,  derec'otseb, 
is  "  idolatry." 

14.  Ti^f,  tstr,  once  only  applied  to  an  idol 
(Is.  xly.  16  ;  LXX.  vT\aoi,  as  if  D^'N,  iyy'un).  The 
word  usually  denotes  "  a  pang,'  but  in  this  instance 
is  probably  connected  with  the  roots  "lIV,  tsur^ 
and  "^V^  ydtsar,  and  signifies  "a  shape,"  or 
"  mould,"  and  hence  an  "  idol." 

15.  ri2-VD,  matstsebdh,  anything  spt  up,  a 
"  statue"'  (=  3' V3,  n'tsib,  Jer.  xliii.  13),  ap- 
plied to  a  memorial  stone  like  those  erected  by 
Jacob  on  four  several  occasions  (Gen.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxi.  45,  XXXV.  14,  15)  to  commemorate  a  crisis  in 
his  hfe,  or  to  mark  the  grave  of  Rachel.  Such 
were  tlie  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh.  iv.  9) 
after  the  passage  of  the  Jordsm,  and  at  Shechem 
(xxiv.  26),  and  by  Samuel  when  victorious  over 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  When  solemnly 
dedicated  they  were  anointed  with  oil,  and  libations 
were  poured  upon  them.  The  word  is  applied  to 
denote  the  obelisks  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  (Jer.  xliii.  13), 
two  of  which  were  a  hundred  cubits  liigh  and  eight 
broad,  each  of  a  single  stone  (Her.  ii.  111).  It  is 
also  used  of  the  statues  of  Baal  (2  K.  iii.  2), 
whether  of  stone  (2  K.  x.  27)  or  wood  (id.  26), 
which  stood  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple 
;it  Samaria.  Movers  {Phoen.  i.  674)  conjectures 
tiiat  the  latter  were  stiitues  or  columns  distinct  from 
that  of  Baal,  which  was  of  stone  and  conical  (67:J), 
like  the  "  meta  "  of  Paplios  (Tac.  TI.  ii.  3),  and 
probably  therefoij  belonging  to  other  deities  who 
were  his  TriJpeSpm  or  <rin^a>iioi.  The  Phoenicians 
consecrated  and  anointed  stones  like  that  at  Bethel, 
which  were  called,  an  some  think,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance Baatylia.  Many  such  are  said  to  have 
been  si'cn  on  the  Lebanon,  near  Heliopolis,  dedicated 
to  various  f,'"ds,  and  many  pvoilii;ies  are  related  of 
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them  (Damascius  in  Photius,  quoted  by  Bochart, 
Canaan,  ii.  2).  The  same  authority  describes 
them  as  aerolites,  of  a  whitish  and  sometimes  purple 
colour,  spherical  in  shape,  and  about  a  span  in 
diameter.  The  Palladium  of  Troy,  the  black  stone 
in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  stone  at 
Ephesus  "  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter "  (Acts 
xix.  35),  are  examples  of  the  belief,  anciently  so 
common,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  images 
upon  earth.  In  the  older  worship  of  Greece  stones, 
according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  22,  §4),  occupied  the 
place  of  iiuages.  Tliose  at  Pharae,  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  quadrangular  in  shape,  near  the  statue 
of  Hermes,  received  divine  honours  from  the  Plia- 
rians,  and  each  had  the  name  of  some  god  confeiTcd 
upon  it.  The  stone  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  (umbilico  maximo  simitis),  enriched  with 
emeralds  and  gems  (Curt.  iv.  7,  §31);  that  at 
Delphi,  which  Saturn  was  said  to  have  swallowed 
(Paus.  Phoc,  24,  §6  ;  the  black  stone  of  pyramidal 
shape  in  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  holy 
stone  at  Pessinusin  Galatia,  sacred  to  Cybele,  show 
how  widely  spread  and  almost  universal  were  these 
ancient  objects  of  worship.  Closely  connected  with 
these  "  statues  "  of  Baal,  whether  in  the  fonn  of 
obelisks  or  otherwise,  were 

16.  D''3Sn,  c/iamm^njm,  rendered  in  the  mai'gin 
of  most  passages  "  sun-images."  The  word  has 
■given  rise  to  much  discussion.  In  the  Vulgate 
it  is  translated  thrice  simulacra,  thrice  detubra, 
and  once  fana.  The  LXX.  give  Ttfi^vri  twice, 
e^SwAa  twice,  ^i\iva  xeipoTroiTjro,  iSSe^ii-yjuaTa, 
and  Th^vy^riXd.  With  one  exception  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
4,  which  is  evidently  corrupt)  the  Syriac  has 
vaguely  either  "  fears,"  i.  c.  objects  of  fear,  or 
"  idols."  The  Targum  in  all  passages  translates  it 
by  ^'DiD'^n,   ch&rasn'sayyd,   "  houses  for  stai- 
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nas,  the  planet  Mercury  or  Venus),  a  rendering 
which  Rosenmiiller  supports.  Gesenius  preferred 
to  consider  these  chdiustisayyd  as  "  veils "  or 
"  shrines  surrounded  or  shrouded  with  hangings " 
(Ez.  xvi.  16  ;  Targ.  on  Is.  iii.  19),  and  scouted  the 
interpi-etation  of  Buxtorf — "  statuae  solai-es" — as 
a  mere  guess,  though  he  somewhat  paradoxically 
assented  to  Rosenmiiller's  opinion  that  they  were 
"  shrines  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  stars." 
Kimchi,  under  the  root  ]0n,  mentions  a  conjec- 
ture that  they  were  trees  like  the  Asherim,.  but 
(s.  0.  DDn)  elsewhere  expresses  his  own  beliei' 
that  the  Nun  is  epenthetic,  and  that  they  were  so 
called  "  because  the  sun-worshippers  made  them." 
Aben  Ezra  (on  Lev.  xxvi.  30)  says  they  were 
"  houses  made  for  worshipping  the  sun,"  wliicli 
Bochart  approves  {^Canaa7i,  ii.  17),  and  Jarchi, 
that  they  were  a  kind  of  idol  placed  on  the  roofs  of 
houses.  Vossius  (de  Idol.  ii.  353),  as  Scaliger 
before  him,  connects  the  word  with  AmanuS,  or 
Omanus,  the  sacied  fire,  the  symbol  of  the  Pei'sian 
sun-god,  and  renders  it  pyraea  (cf.  Seldcn,  ii.  8). 
Adelung  {Mithrid.  i.  159,  quoted  by  Gesen.  on  Is. 
xvii.  8)  suggested  the  same,  and  compared  it  with 
the  Sanscrit  homa.  But  to  such  interpretations 
the  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  is  inimical  (Vitringa 
on  Is.  xvii.  8).  Gesenius'  own  opinion  appears  to 
have  fluctuated  considerably.  In  his  notes  on  Isaiah 
(/.  c.)  he  prefers  the  general  rendering  "  cohinuis  " 
to  the  more  definite  one  of  "  sun-columns,'',  and  is 
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inclined  to  look  to  ev  Pei'sian  origin  for  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word.  But  in  his  Thesaurus  he  men- 
tions the  occurrence  of  Chamman  as  a  synonyni  of 
Baal  in  the  Phoenician  and  i'almyrene  inscriptions 
in  the  sense  of  "  Dominus  Solaris,"  and  its  after 
application  to  the  statues  or  columns  erected  for 
his  worship.  Spencer  {deZegg.  Hebr.  ii.  25),  and 
after  liim  Michaehs  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Ilebr.  s.  u.), 
maintained  that  it  signified  statues  or  lofty  columnSj 
like  the  pyramids  or  obelisks  of  Egypt.  Movers 
{I'hoen,  i.  441)  concludes  with  good  reason  that 
the  sun-god  Baal  and  the  idol  *'  Chamman  "  are  not 
essentially  dilierent.  Ju  his  discussion  of  Cham- 
indnim,  he  says,  "  These  images  of  the  tire-god 
were  placed  on  foreign  oi""  non-Israeli tish  altars,  in 
conjunction  with  the  symbols  of  the  nature-goddess 
Asherah,  as  a-uix^io/xoi  (2  Ohr.  xiv.  8,  5,  xxxiv.  4, 
7  ;  Is.  xvii.  9,  sxvii,  9),  as  was  otherwise  usual 
with  Baal  and  Asherah."  They  are  mentioned 
with  the  Asherim,  and  the  latter  are  coupled  with 
the  statues  of  Baal  (1  K.  xiv.  25  ;  2  K.  xxiii. 
14).  The  chammdm/a  and  statues  are  used  pro- 
miscuously (cf.  2  K.  xxiii.  14,  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4 ; 
2  Ohr.  xiv.  3  and  5),  but  are  never  spoken  of  to- 
gether. Such  are  the  steps  by  which  he  an'ives  at 
his  conclusion.  He  is  supported  by  the  Palrayreue 
insciiption  at  Oxford,  alluded  to  above,  which  has 
been  thus  rendered :  "This  column  (X^DPl,  Cham- 
mdnd),  and  this  altar,  the  sons  of  Malchu,  &c.  have 
erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Sun."  The  Veneto 
Greek  Version  leaves  the  word  untranslated  in  the 
strange  fonn  aKa^avres.  From  the  expressions  in 
Ez.  vi.  4,  6,  and  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  these  columns,  which  perhaps  represented  a« 
rising  flame  of  Are  and  stood  upon  the  altar  of  Baal 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4),  were  of  wood  or  stone. 

17.  rT'SE^D,  mascith,  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1  *, 
Num.  xxiii.  52^  Kz.  viii.  12:  '*  device,"  most 
nearly  suits  all  passages  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7  ;  Prov. 
xviii.  11,  XXV.  11).  This  word  has  been  the 
fruitful  cause  of  as  much  dispute  as  the  preceding. 
The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  'tD  pK 
eben  mascithj  signifies  a  stone  with  figijires  graven 
upon  it.  Ben  Zeb  explains  it  as  *'  a  stone  with  figures 
or  hieroglyphics  can'ed  upon  it,"  and  so  Michaelis ; 
and  it  is  maintained  by  Movers  [Phoen.  i.  105)  that 
the  baetylia  or  columns  with  painted  figures,  the 
"lapides  effigiati "  of  Minucius  Felix  (c.  3),  are 
tliese  '*  stones  of  device,"  and  that  the  charactei-s  en- 
graven on  them  are  the  Upa.  ffToix^la^  or  characters 
sacred  to  the  several  deities.  The  invention  of  these 
characters,  whicli  is  ascribed  to  Taaut,  he  conjectures 
Qriginated  with  the  Seres.  Gesenius  explains  it  as 
a  stone  with  the  image  of  an  idol,  Baal  or  Astarte, 
and  refers  to  his  M<m.  Phoen.  21-24  for  others  of 
similar  character.  Rashi  (on  Lev.  xxxi.  1)  derives 
it  from  the  root  :"|3E^',  to  cover,  **  because  they 
cover  the  floor  with  a  pavement  of  stones."  The 
Targum  and  Syr.,  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  give  "  stone  of  de- 
votion," and  the  former  in  Num.  xxxiii.  52,  has 
"  house  of  their  devotion,"  where  the  Syr.  only 
renders  *'  their  objects  of  devotion."  For  the  former 
the  LXX.  have  xiQos  (tkottSs,  and  for  the  latter 
T^y  (TKOTTihs  avTcov,  connecting  the  word  with  the 
root  n^b^,  "  to  look,"  a  circumstance  which  has 
induced  Saalschiitz  [Mos.  Becht,  382-385)  to  con- 
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jecture  that  eben  mascUh  was  originally  a  smooth 
elevated  stone  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing from  it  a  freer  prospect,  and  of  otl'ering  prayer 
in  prostration  npon  it  to  the  deities  of  heaven. 
Hence,  generally,  he  concludes  it  signifies  a  stone  of 
prayer  or  devotion,  and  the  "  chambers  of  imagery  " 
of  Ez.  viii.  7,  are  "chambers  of  devotion."  The 
renderings  of  the  last  mentioned  passage  in  the 
LXX.  and  Targum,  are_  curious  as  pointing  to 
a    various    reading    inSK^D,    or    more    probably 

18.  D^Qin,  terdpMm.     [Teraphim.] 

The  terms  which  follow  have  regard  to  the 
material  and  workmanship  of  the  idol  rather  than 
to  its  character  as  an  object  of  worship. 

19.  bos,  pesel,  and  20.  Dv^DB,  pesiliin, 
usually  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  graven  or  carved 
images."  In  two  passages  the  latter  is  ambiguously 
rendered  "quarries"  (Judg.  iii.  19,  26)  following 
the  Targum,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  the  ordinary  signification.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  the  LXX.  have  y\v'jrT6v,  once  •y\\)fifxa. 
The  verb  is  employed  to  denote  the  finishing  which 
the  stone  received  at  the  hands  of  the  masons, 
after  it  had  been  rough-hewn  from  the  quarries 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  4 ;  IK.  v.  32).  it  is  probably  a 
later  usage  which  has  applied  pesel^  to  a  figure  cast 
in  metal,  as  in  Is.  xl.  19,  xliv.  10.  These  "  sculp- 
tured "  images  were  apparently  of  wood,  iron,  or 
stone,  covered  with  gold  or  silver  (Deut.  vii.  25  ; 
Is.  XXX.  22  ;  Hab.  ii.  19),  the  more  costly  being  of 
solid  metal  (Is.  xl.  19).  They  could  be  burnt 
(Deut.  vii.  5;  Is.  xiv.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4),  or 
cut  down  (Deut.  xii.  3)  and  pounded  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  7),  or  broken  in  pieces  (Is.  xxi.  9).  In 
making  them,  the  skill  of  the  wise  iron-smith 
(Deut.  xxvii.  15;  Is.  xl.  20)  or  carpenter,  and  of 
the  goldsmith,  was  employed  (Judg.  xvii.  3,  4; 
Is.  xli.  7),  the  former  supplying  the  rough  mass  of 
iron  beaten  into  shape  on  his  anvil  (Is.  xliv.  12), 
while  the  latter  overlaid  it  with  plates  of  gold  and 
silver,  probably  from  Tarshish  (Jer.  x,  9),  and 
decorated  it  with  silver  chains.  The  image  thus 
formed  received  the  further  adoniment  of  em- 
broidered robes  (Ez.  xvi.  18),  to  which  possibly 
allusion  may  be  made  in  Is.  iii.  19.  Brass  and 
clay  were  among  the  materials  employed  for  the 
same  pui-pose  (Dan.  ii.  33,  v.  23).*^  A  description 
of  the  three  great  images  of  Babylon  on  the  top  of 
the  temple  of  Belus  will  be  found  in  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 
9  (comp.  Layard,  Nin,  ii.  433).  The  several  stages 
of  the  process  by  which  the  metal  or  wood  became 
the  "  graven  image  "  are  so  vividly  described  in  Is. 
xliv.  10-20,  that  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  refer  to 
that  passage,  and  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the 
mysteries  of  idol  manufacture,  which,  as  at  EphesuSj 
"  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen," 

21.  1]D3,  nesec,  or  TlpJ,  nesec,  and  22.  UDDD, 
Tnassecd/i,  are  evidently  synonymous  (Is.  xli.  29, 
xlviii.  5  ;  Jer.  x.  14)  in  later  Hebrew,  and  denoti' 
a  *'  molten  "  image.  Masfiecdh  is  frequently  used 
in  distinction  from  pesel  or  pestltm  (Deut.  xxvii. 
15  ;  Judg.  xvii.  3,  &c.).  The  golden-calf  which, 
Aaron  made  was  fashioned  with  "the  graver" 
(tS'in,  cheret),  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  for  what 
purpose  the  graver  was  used  (Ex.  xxxii.  4).     The 


**  More  probably  still  pcsel  denotes  by  anticipation 
the  molten  image  in  a  later  stage  after  it  had  been 
trimmed  into  shape  by  the  caster. 


*>  Images   of  glazed' pottery  have  been  found  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,   Aiic.  Eg.  iii.  90;    eomi).  Wistl. 
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cheret  (of.  Gk.  -xapiTTo)  appears  to  have  been  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument,  used  like  the  stylus  for  a 
writing  implement  (Is.  viii.  1).  Whether  then 
Aaron,  by  the  help  of  the  cheret,  gave  to  the  molten 
mass  the  shape  of  a  calf,  or  whether  he  made  use 
ot  the  graver  for  the  purpose  of  carving  hiero- 
glyphics upon  it,  has  been  thought  doubtful.     The 

Syr.  has  |u£0£lCX4,  tupsd  (riiiros),  "  the  mould," 
for  cheret.  But  the  expression  IV'I,  vayydtsdr, 
decides  that  it  was  by  the  cheret,  in  whatever 
manner  employed,  that  the  shape  of  a  calf  was 
given  to  the  metal. 

In  N.  T.  ei/tcoj'  is  the  "  image  "  or  head  of  the 
emperor  on  the  coinage  (Matt.  xxii.  20). 

Among  the  earliest  objects  of  worship,  regarded 
as  symbols  of  deity,  were,  as  has  been  said  above, 
the  meteoric  stones  which  the  ancients  believed  to 
have  been  the  images  of  the  gods  sent  down  from 
heaven.  From  these  they  transfeiTed'  their  regard 
to  rough  unhewn  blocks,  to  stone  columns  or  pillars 
of  wood,  in  which  the  divinity  worshipped  was  sup- 
posed to  dwell,  and  which  were  consecrated,  like 
the  sacred  stone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with 
oil,  and  crowned  with  wool  on  solemn  days  (Pans. 
Fhoc.  24,  §6.  Tavernier  (quoted  by  Rosenmiiller, 
Alt.  ^  if.  Morgenland,  i.  §89)  mentions  a  black 
stone  in  the  pagoda  of  Benares  which  was  daily 
anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  such  are  the 
"  Lingams  "  in  daily  use  in  the  Siva  worship  of 
Bengal  (of.  Amobius,  i.  39  ;  Min.  Fel.  c.  3).  Such 
customs  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  solemn 
consecration  by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at  Bethel,  as  show- 
ing the  religious  reverence  with  which  these  memo- 
rials were  regarded.  And  not  only  were  single  stones 
thus  honoured,  but  heaps  of  stone  were,  in  later 
timesat  least,  considered  as  sacred  to  Hermes  (Horn. 
Od.  xvi.  471  ;  cf  Vulg.  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  "  sicut  qui 
mittit  lapidem  in  acervum  Mercuni"),  and  to  these 
each  passing  traveller  contributed  his  offering  (Creu- 
zer,  Symb.  i.  24).  The  heap  of  stones  which  Laban 
erected  to  commemorate  the  solemn  compact  between 
himself  and  Jacob,  and  on  which  he  invoked  the 
gods  of  his  fathers,  is  an  instance  of  the  interme- 
diate stage  in  which  such  heaps  were  associated 
with  religious  observances  before  they  became 
objects  of  worship.  Jacob,  for  his  part,  dedicated 
a  single  stone  as  his  memorial,  and  called  Jehovah 
to  witness,  thus  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  rites 
employed  by  Laban,  which  may  have  pai-taken  of 
his  ancestral  idolatry.     [Jkgar-Sahadutha.] 

Of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous  images 
we  have  not  many  traces  in  the  Bible.  Dagon,  the 
fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  human  figure 
terminating  in  a  fish  [Dagon]  ;  and  that  the 
Syrian  deities  were  represented  in  later  times  in  a 
.  symbolical  human  shape  we  know  for  cei'tainty. 
The  Hebrews  imitated  their  neighbours  in  this  re- 
spect as  in  others  (Is.  xliv.  13  ;  Wisd.  .xiii.  13), 
and  from  various  allusions  we  may  infer  that  idols 
ill  human  forms  were  not  uncommon  among  them, 
though  they  were  more  anciently  symbolised  by 
animals  (Wisd.  xiii.  14),  as  by  the  calves  of  Aaroii 
and  Jeroboam,  and  the  brazen  serpent  which  was 
afterwards  applied  to  idolatrous  uses  (2  K.  xviii. 
4 ;  Rom.  i.  23).  When  the  image  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  maker  it  was  decorated  richly  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  sometimes  crowned  (Epist. 
Jc'r.  9) ;  clad  in  robes  of  bkie  and  purple  (Jer.  x. 
9),  like  the  draped  images  of  Pallas  and  Hera 
(Miillcr,    Hand.  d.  Arch.  d.   Kmist,   §(j9),  and 
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fastened  in  the  niche  appropriated  to  it  by  means 
of  chains,  and  nails  (Wisd.  xiii.  15),  in  order  that 
the  influence  of  the  deity  which  it  represented  might 
be  secm-ed  to  the  spot.  So  the  Ephesians,  when 
besieged  by  Croesus,  connected  the  wall  of  their 
city  by  means  of  a  rope  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
with  the  view  of  ensming  the  aid  of  the  goddess 
(Her.  i.  26) ;  and  for  a  similar  object  the  Tyrians 
chained  the  stone  image  of  Apollo  to  the  altar  of 
Hercules  (Curt.  ir.  3,  §15).  Some  images  were 
painted  red  (Wisd.  xiii.  14)  like  those  of  Dionysus 
and  the  Bacchantes;  of  Hermes,  and  the  god  Pan 
(Paus.  ii.  2,  §5;  Miillcr,  Hand.  d.  Arch.  d.  Kunst, 
§69).  This  colour  was  foi-merly  considered  sacred. 
Pliny  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Verrius,  that  it 
was  customary  on  festival  days,  to  colour  with  red- 
lead  the  face  of  the  image  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
bodies  of  those  who  celebrated  a  triumph  (xxxiii. 
36).  The  figures  of  Priapus,  the  god  of  gardens, 
were  decorated  in  the  same  manner  (*'  ruber  custos  " 
Tibull.  i.  1,  18).  Among  the  objects  of  worship 
enumerated  by  Amobius  (i.  39)  are  bones  of  ele- 
phants, pictures,  and  garlands  suspended  on  trees, 
the  "  rami  coronati"  of  Apuleius  {de  Mag.  c.  56). 
When  the  process  of  adorning  the  image  was 
completed,  it  was  placed  in  a  temple  or  shiine  ap- 
pointed for  it  (oi/cio,  Epist.  Jer.  12,  19  ;  oXxTijia, 
Wisd.  xiii.  15 ;  eiSw\e7oi',  1  Cor.  viii.  10  ;  see 
Stanley's  note  on  the  latter  passage).  In  Wisd.  xiii. 
15,  olKTifia  is  thought  to  be  used  contemptuously, 
as  in  Tibull.  it  10,  19,  20 — "  cum  paupere  cultu 
Stabat  in  exigua  ligneus  aede  deus  "  (Fritsche  and 
Grimm,  Ilandb.),  but  the  passage  quoted  is  by  no 
means  a  good  illustration.  From  these  temples  the 
idols  were  sometimes  carried  in  procession  (Epist. 
Jer.  4,  26)  on  festival  days.  Their  priests  were 
maintained  froni  the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted  upon 
the  meats  which  were  appointed  for  the  idols'  use 
(Bel  and  the  Dragon,  3,  13).  'These  sacrificial 
feasts  formed  an  impoi-tant  part  of  the  idolatrous 
ritual  [Idolatry],  and  were  a  great  stumbling- 
block  to  the  early  Christian  converts.  They  were 
to  the  heathen,  as  Prof.  Stanley  has  well  observed, 
what  the  observance  of  circumcision  and  the  Mosaic 
ritual  were  to  the  Jewish  converts,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  St.  Paul  especially  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  laid  down  the  rules  of 
conduct  contained  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians (viii.-x.).  [W.  A.  W.] 

IDOLATRY  (D'S^n,  t'r&ph'm,  '■  teraphim," 
once  only,  1  Sam.  xv.  23  :  flSaKokarpela),  strictly 
speaking,  denotes  the  worship  of  deity  iu  a  visible 
foi-m,  whether  the  images  to  which  homage  is  paid 
are  symbolical  representations  of  the  true  God,  or 
of  the  false  divinities  which  have  been  made  the 
objects  of  woi'ship  in  His  stead.  With  its  origin 
and  progi'ess  the  present  article  is  not  concerned. 
The  former  is  lost  amidst  the  dai'k'  mists  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  latter  is  rather  the  subject  of  spe- 
culation than  of  history.  But  under  what  aspect  it 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  how  it  aH'ected 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  what  influence  it  had  on 
the  history  of  the  Israelites,  ai'e  questions  which 
may  be  more  properly  discussed,  with  some  hope 
of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  deification  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  representation  of  them  under  tangible  fonns, 
preceded  the  worship  of  departed  heroes,  who  were 
regai-dcd  as  the  embodiment  of  some  virtue  which 
distinguished  their  lives,  is  not  in  this  respect  of 
much  importance.     Some  Jewish  writers,  indeed, 
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grounding  their  theory  on  a  forced  interpretation 
of'Geu.  iv.  '20,  assign  to  Enos,  the  son  of  Heth,  the 
unenyiable  notoriety  of  having  been  the  first  to 
pay  divine  honours  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  to 
lead  others  into  the  Hke  error  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  i. 
1).  K.  Solomon  Jarchi,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
admitting  the  same  verse  to  contain  the  iirst  ac- 
count of  the  orighi  of  idolatry,  understands  it  as 
implying  the  deification  of  men  and  plants.  Arabic 
tradition,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  connects  the 
people  of  Yemen  with  the  same  apostasy.  The 
third  in  descent  from  Joktan,  and  therefore  a  con- 
temporary of  Nahor,  took  the  surname  of  Abdu 
ShamSj  or  "  servant  of  the  sun,"  whom  he  and  his 
family  worshipped,  while  other  tribes  honoured  tlie 
planets  and  fixed  stars  (Hales,  ChronoL  ii.  59,  4to 
ed.).  Nimrod,  again,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  in- 
troduction of  Zabianism,  was  after  his  death  trans- 
ferred to  the  constellation  Orion,  and  on  the  slender 
foundation  of  the  expression  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  " 
(Gen.  xi.  31)  is  built  the  fabulous  history  of  Abra- 
ham and  Nirarod,  narrated  in  the  legends  of  the  Jews 
and  Mussulmans  (Jelltuek,  Bet  ha-Midrash,  i.  23  ; 
Weil,  Bihl.  Leg.  47-74;  Hyde,  Bel.  Fers.  c.  2), 

I.  But,  descending  from  the  regions  of  fiction  tp 
sober  historic  nan-ative,  the  first  undoubted  allusion 
to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in  the  Bible  is  in 
the  account  of  Rachel's  stealing  her  father's  tera- 
'  phim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19),  a  rejic  of  the  worship  of 
other  gods,  whom  the  ancestoi-s  of  the  Israelites 
served  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  old  time  " 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2).  By  these  household  deities  Laban 
was  guided,  and  these  he  consulted  as  oracles  (obs. 
^niJ'nJ,  Gen.  XXX.  27,  A.  V.  "learned  by  expe- 
rience ")  though  without  entirely  losing  sight  of 
the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  to 
whom  he  appealed  when  occasion  offered  (G  en . 
xxxi.  53),  while  he  was  ready,  in  the  presence  of 
Jacob,  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
him  by  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxx.  27),  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  character  of  most  of  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  the  Israelites.  Like  the  Cuthean  colo- 
nists in  Samaria,  who  "  feared  Jehovah  and  served 
their  own  gods"  (2  K.  xvii,  33),  they  blended  in  a 
stiange  manner  a  theoretical  belief  in  the  true  God 
with  the  external  reverence  which,  in  different 
stages  of  their  history,  they  were  led  to  pay  to  the 
idols  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
iFor  this  species  of  false  worship  they  seem,  at  all 
times,  to  have  had  an  incredible  propension.  On 
their  journey  fiom  Shechem  to  Bethel,  the  family 
of  Jacob  put  away  from  among  them  *'  the  gods  of 
the  foreigner  \"  not  the  teraphim  of  Laban,  but  the 
gods  of  the  Canaanites  through  whose  land  they 
passed,  and  the  amulets  and  chaims  which  were 
worn  as  the  appendages  of  their  worship  (Gen. 
XXXV.  2,  4).  And  this  marked  feature  of  the  He- 
brew character  is  traceable  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  the  people.  During  their  long  residence 
in  Egypt,  the  country  of  symbolism,  they  defiled 
themselves  with  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  it  was 
long  before  the  taint  was  removed  (Josh.  xxiv.  14; 
Ez.  XX.  7).  To  these  gods  Moses.,  as  the  herald  of 
Jehovah,  flung  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
(Kurtz,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  B.  ii.  86),  and  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  smote  their  symbols  (Num.  xxxiii.  4). 
Yet,  with  the  memory  of  their  deliverance  fresh  in 
their  minds,  their  leader  absent,  the  Israelites  cla- 
moured for  some  visible  shape  in  which  they  might 
worship  the  God  who  had  brought  them  up  out 
of  ICgypt  (Ex.  xxxii.).     Aaron  lent  himself  to  the 
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popular  cry,  and  chose  as  the  symbol  of  deity  one 
witii  which  they  had  long  been  famih'ar — the  calf — 
embodiment  of  Apis,  and  emblem  of  the  productive 
power  of  nature.  But,  with  a  weakness  of  cha- 
racter to  which  his  greater  brother  was  a  stranger, 
he  compromised  with  his  better  impulses  by  pro- 
claiming a  solemn  feast  to  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxii.  5). 
How  much  of  the  true  God  was  recognised  by  the 
people  in  tliis  brutish  symbol  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive;  the  festival  was  characterised  b/ all  the 
shameless  licentiousness  with  which  idolatrous  wor- 
ship was  associated  (ver.  25),  and  which  seems  to 
have  constituted  its  chief  attraction.  But  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  all  others,  the  transgression  was 
visited  by  swift  vengeance,  and  three  thousand  of 
the  offenders  were  slain.  For  a  while  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  the*  establishment  of  the 
worship  which  accompanied  it,  satisfied  that  craving 
for  an  outward  sign  which  the  Israelites  constantly 
exhibited;  and  for  the  remainder  of  their  march 
through  the  desert,  with  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah  in  their  midst,  they  did  not  again  degene- 
rate into  ojien  apostasy.  But  it  was  only  so  long 
as  their  contact  with  the  nations  was  of  a  hostile 
character  that  this  seeming  orthodoxy  was  main- 
tained. The  chaims  of  the  daughters  of  Moab,  as 
Balaam's  bad  genius  foresaw,  were  potent  for  evil : 
the  Israelites  were  "yoked  to  Baal-Peor"  in  the 
trammels  of  his  fair  worshippers,  and  the  character 
of  their  devotions  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  (Num. 
XXV.).  The  gi-eat  and  terrible  retribution  which 
followed  left  so  deep  an  impress  upon  the  heai-ts 
of  the  people  that,  after  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  they  looked  with  an  eye  of  teiTor  upon 
any  indications  of  defection  from'  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  denounced  as  idolatrous  a  memorial 
so  slight  as  the  altar  of  the  Eeubenites  at  the  pas- 
sage of  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  IG). 

During  the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  eldere  who 
outlived  him,  fhey  kept  true  to  their  allegiance ; 
but  the  generation  following;,  who  knew  not  Jehovah, 
nor  the  works  he  had  done  for  Israel,  swerved  fi'om 
the  plain  path  of  their  fathers,  and  were  caught  in 
the  toils  of  the  foreigner  (Judg.  ii.).  From  this 
time  forth  their  history  becomes  Httle  more  than  a 
chronicle  of  the  inevitable  sequence  of  offence  and 
punishment.  "  They  provoked  Jehovah  to  anger 
.  ,  .  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  hot  against 
Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
spoilers  that  spoiled  them"  (Judg.  ii.  12,  14). 
The  narratives  of  the  book  of  Judges,  contempo- 
raneous or  successive,  tell  of  the  fierce  struggle 
maintained  agaiust  their  hated  foes,  and  how  women 
forgot  their  tenderness  and  forsook  their  retirement 
to  sing  the  song  of  victory  over  the  oppressor.  By 
turns  each  conquering  nation  strove  to  establish 
the  worship  of  its  national  god.  During  the  rule 
of  Jlidian,  Joash  the  father  of  Gideon  had  an  altar 
to  Baal,  and  an  Asherah  (Judg.  vi.  25),  though  he 
proved  but  a  lukewai-m  worshipper  (ver.  31).  Even 
Gideon  himself  gave  occasion  to  idolatrous  worship ; 
yet  the  ephod  which  he  made  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Midianites  was  perhaps  but  a  votive  offering  to 
the  true  God  (Judg.  viii.  27).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  gold  ornaments  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  idolatry  (cf.  Is. 
iii.  18-24),  and  that  from  their  having  been  worn  as 
amulets,  some  superstitious  vii-tue  was  conceived  to 
cling  to  them  even  in  their  new  form.  But  though 
in  Gideon's  lifetime  no  overt  act  of  idolatry  was 
practised,  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  Israelites 
again  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Baiilim,  and,  as 
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if  in  solemn  mockery  of  the  coyenant  made  with  I 
Jehovah,  chose  from  among  them  Baal  Beritli, 
''  Btial  of  the  Covenant"  (cf.  Zebs  upKtos),  as  the 
object  of  their  special  adoration  (Jadg.  viii.  33). 
Of  this  god  we  know  only  that  his  temple,  probably 
of  wood  (Judg.  ix.  49),  was  a  stronghold  in  time 
of  need,  and  that  his  treasury  was  filled  with  the 
silver  of  the  worshippers  (ix.  4).  Nor  were  the 
calamities  of  foreign  oppression  confined  to  the  laud 
of  Cftn^n.  The  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan  went 
astray  after  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  were  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (Judg.  s. 
8).  But  they  put  away  from  among  them  "  the 
gods  of  the  foreigner,"  and  with  the  baseborn 
Jephthah  for  their  leader  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  their  oppressors.  Tlie  exploits  of  Samson 
against  the  Philistines/  though  achieved  within  a 
narrower  space  and  with  less  important  results 
than  those  of  his  predecessors,  fill  a  brilliant  page 
in  his  country's  history.  But  the  tale  of  his  mar- 
vellous deeds  is  prefaced  by  that  ever-recurring 
phrase,  so  mourafuUy  familial",  "  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and 
Jehovah  gave  thera  into  the  hand  of  the  PhiUs- 
tines,"  Thus  far  idolatry  is  a  national  sin.  The 
episode  of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii.  xviii.,  sheds  a 
lurid  light  on  the  secret  practices  of  individuals, 
who  without  formally  renouncing  Jehovah,  though 
ceasing  to  recognise  Him  as  the  theocratic  King 
(xvii.  6),  linked  with  His  worship  the  symbols  of 
ancient  idolatry.  The  house  of  God,  or  sanctuary, 
which  Micah  made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh, 
was  decorated  with  an  ephod  and  teraphim  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  with  a  gi-aven  and  molten  image 
consecrated  to  some  inferior  deities  (Selden,  de 
Dis  SyriSj  synt.  i.  2).  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
showing  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  people  was  the 
tendency  to  idolatry,  that  a  Levite,  who,  of  all 
others,  should  have  been  most  sedulous  to  maintain 
Jehovah's  worship  in  its  purity,'  was  found  to 
assume  the  office  of  priest  to  the  images  of  Micah ; 
and  that  this  Levite,  priest  afterwards  to  the  idols 
of  Dan,  was  no  other  than  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses.  Tradition  says  that 
these  idols  were  destroyed  when  the  Philistines 
defeated  the  army  of  Israel  and  took  from  them  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  iv.) .  The 
Danites  are  supposed  to  have  carried  them  into  the 
field,  as  the  other  tribes  bore  the  ark,  and  the  Phi- 
listines the  images  of  their  gods,  when  they  went 
foi'th  to  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21 ;  Lewis,  Orig.  Hebr. 
v.  9).  But  the  Seder  01am  Rabba  (c.  24)  interprets 
"  the  captivity  of  the  land"  (Judg.  xviii.  30),  of 
the  captivity  of  Manasseh ;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
mistook  the  remains  of  later  Gentile  worship  for 
traces  of  the  altar  or  statue  which  Micah  had  dedi- 
cated, and  which  was  worshipped  by  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Selden,  de  Dts  Syr.  synt,  i.  c.  2 ;  Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  398.)  In  later  times  the  practice  of  teci-et 
idolatry  was  carried  to  greater  lengths.  Images 
were  set  up  on  the  corn-flours,  in  the  wine-vats, 
and  behind  the  doors  of  private  houses  (Is.  Ivii.  8  ; 
Hos.  ix.  1,  2);  and  tc  check  this  tendency  the  sta- 
tute in  Deut.  xxvii.  15  was  originally  promulg-ated. 
Under  Samuel's  admini.st]ation  a  fast  was  held, 
and  purificatory  rites  performed,  to  mark  the  public 
renunciation  of  idolatry  (1  Sam.  vii.  3-6).  But  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon  all  this  was  forgotten.  Each 
of  his  many  foreign  wives  brought  with  her  the 
gods  of  her  own  nation ;  and  the  gods  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Zidon,  were  openly  worshipped.  Tliree 
of  the  summits  of  Olivet  were  crowned  with  the 
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high-places  of '  Ashtoreth,  Chemosh,  and  Molech 
(1  K.  xi.  7  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  and  the  fourth, 
in  memory  of  his  great  apostasy,  was  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  title  of  the  *'  Mount  of  Cor- 
ruption." Kehoboam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonite 
mother,  perpetuated  the  worst  features  of  Solomon's 
idolatry  (1  K.  xiv.  22-24);  and  in  his  reign  was 
made  the  great  schism  in  the  national  rehgion: 
when  Jeroboam,  fresh  from  his  recollections  of  the 
Apis  worship  of  Egypt,  erected  golden  calves  at 
Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  by  this  crafty  state-policy 
severed  for  ever  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(1  K,  xii.  26-33).  To  their  use  were  temples  con- 
seci'ated,  and  the  service  in  their  honour  was  stu- 
diously copied  from  the  Mosaic  ritual.  High-priest 
himself,  Jeroboam  ordained  priests  from  the  lowest 
ranks  (2  Chr.  xi.  15);  incense  and  sacrifices  were 
offered,  and  a  solemn  festival  appointed,  closely 
resembling  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (1  K.  xii.  23, 
33;  cf.  Am.  iv.4,  5).  [Jeroboam.]  The  worship 
of  the  calves,  "  the  sin  of  Israel  "  (Hos.  x.  8),  which 
was  apparently  associated  with  the  goat-worship 
of  Mendes  (2  Chr.  xi.  15  ;  Herod,  ii.  46)  or  of  the 
ancient  Zabii  (Lewis,  Orig.  Hebr.  v.  3),  and  the 
Asherim  (1  K.  xiv.  15 ;  A.  V.  "  groves"),  ultimately 
spread  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  centred  in 
Beersheba  (Am.  v.  5,  vii.  9).  At  what  precise  period 
it  was  introduced  into  the  latter  kingdom  is  not 
certain.  The  Chronicles  tell  us  how  Abijah  taunted 
Jeroboam  with  his  apostasy,  while  the  less  partial 
narrative  in  1  Kings  represents  his  own  conduct  as 
far  from  exemplary  (1  K.  xv.  3).  Asa's  sweeping 
reform  spared  not  even  the  idol  of  his  grandmother 
Maachah,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  high-places, 
he  removed  all  relics  of  idolatrous  worehip  (1  K. 
XV.  12-14),  with  its  accompanying  impurities.  His 
reformation  was  completed  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chi-, 
xvii.  6). 

The  successors  of  Jeroboam  followed  in  his 
steps,  till  Ahab,  who  married  a  Zidonian  princess, 
at  her  instigation  (1  K.  xxi.  25)  built  a  temple  and 
altar  to  Baal,  and  revived  all  the  abominations  of  . 
the  Amorites  (1  K.  xxi.  26).  For  this  he  attained 
the  bad  pre-eminence  of  having  done  "  more  to 
provoke  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  anger  than 
all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him"  (1  K. 
xvi.  33).  Compai-ed  with  the  woi-ship  of  Baal,  the 
worship  of  the  calves  was  a  venial  offence,  probably 
because  it  was  morally  less  detestable  and  also  less 
anti-national  (1  K.  xii.  28  ;  2  K.  x.  28-31).  [Eli- 
jah, 526  a.]  Henceforth  Baal-worship  became  so 
completely  identified  with  the  uorthein  kingdom 
that  it  is  described  as  walkjng  in  the  way  or  sta- 
tutes of  the  kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvi.  3,  xvii.  8), 
as  distinguished  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  which 
cea-sed  not  till  the  captivity  (2  K.  xvii.  23),  and  the 
coiTuption  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
The  idolatrous  priests  became  a  numerous  and  im- 
portant caste  (1  K.  xviii.  19),  living  under  the 
patronage  of  royalty,  and  fed  at  the  royal  table. 
The  extirpation  of  Baal's  priests  by  Elijah,  and  of 
his  followers  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.),  in  which  the 
royal  family  of  Judah  shared  (2  Chr,  xxii.  7),  was 
a  deathblow  to  this  foi*m  of  idolatry  in  Israel, 
tliough  other  systems  still  remained  (2  K.  xiii.  6). 
But  while  Israel  thus  sinned  and  was  punished, 
Judah  was  more  morally  guilty  (Ez.  xvi.  51). 
The  alliance  of  Jehoshaphat  with  the  family  of 
Ahab  transferred  to  the  southern  kingdom,  during 
the  reigns  of  his  son  q-nd  grandson,  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  Baal-worship  (2  K.  viii.  18,  27).  In  , 
less  than  ten  yeare  after  the  death  of  that  king,  in 
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whose  praise  it  is  rernrded  that  he  *'  sought  not 
tlie  Baalim,"  nor  wnlkud  "after  the  deed  of  Israel" 
('J  Chr.  xvii.  3,  4),  a  temple  had  been  built  for  the 
idol,'  stiitues  and  altai-s  erected,  and  priests  ap- 
pointed to  minister  in  bis  service  ('2  K.  xi.  18). 
Jehoiada's  vigorous  measures  checked  the  evil  for  a 
time,  but  his  reform  wiis  incomplete,  and  the  high- 
places  still  I'emained,  as  in  the  days  of  Asa,  a 
nucleus  for  any  fresh  system  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xii. 
3).  Much  of  tills  might  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  king's  mother,  Zibiah  of  Beersheba,  a  place 
intimately  connected  with  the  idolatrous  defection 
of  Judah  (Am.  viii.  14).  After  the  death  of 
Jehoiada,  the  princes  prevailed  upon  Joash  to  re- 
store at  least  some  portion  of  his  father's  idolatry 
{■J  Chr.  xxiv.  18).  The  conquest  of  the  Edomites 
by  Amaziah  introduced  the  worship  of  their  gods, 
which  had  disappeared  since  the  days  of  Solomon 
(2  Cin*.  x.w.  14,  20).  After  this  period  even  the 
kings  who  did  not  lend  themselves  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  false  worship  had  to  contend  with  the  cor- 
ruption which  still  lingered  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  (2  K.  xv.  35;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  Hitherto 
the  temple  had  been  kept  pure.  The  statues  of 
Baal  and  the  other  gods  were  worshipped  in  their 
own  shrines,  but  Ahaz,  who  "  sacrificed  unto  the 
gods  of  Damascus,  which  smote  hira  "  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
23),  and  built  altai-s  to  them  at  every  corner  of 
Jerusalem,  and  high-places  in  every  city  of  Judah, 
replaced  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering  by  one 
made  after  the  model  of  "  t/ie  altar  ".of  Damascus, 
and  desecrated  it  lo  his  own  uses  (2  K.  xvi. 
10-15).'^  ^ 

The  conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser 
was  for  them  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of  abomi- 
nations which  had  been  enacted  uninteiTuptedly 
for  upwards  of  250  years.  In  the  northern  king- 
dom no  reformer  arose  to  vary  the  long  line  of 
royal  apostates  ;  whatever  was  effected  in  the  way 
of  reformation,  was  done  by  the  hands  of  the  people 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  But  even  In  their  captivity  they 
helped  to  perpetuate  the  corruption.  The  colonists, 
whom  the  Assynan  conquerors  placed  in  their 
stead  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  brought  with  them 
their  own  gods,  and  were  taught  at  Bethel  by  a 
priest  of  the  captive  nation  "  the  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  land,"  the  lessons  thus  learnt  resulting 
in  a  strange  admixture  of  the  calf-worship  of  Jero- 
boam with  the  homage  paid  to  their  national  deities 
(2  K.  xvii.  24-41).  Their  descendant-s  were  in 
consequence  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  elders 
who  returned  fi'om  the  captivity  with  Ezra,  and 
their  offers  of  assistance  rejected  (Ezr.  iv.  3) 

The  first  act  of  Hezekiah  on  ascending  the  throne 
was  the  restoration  and  purification  of  the  temple 
which  had  been  dismantled  and  closed  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  father's  life  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24, 
xxix.  3).  The  multitudes  who  flocked  to  Jeru- 
salem to  celebrate  the  passover,  so  long  in  abey- 
ance, removed  the  idolatrous  altars  of  burnt-offering 
and  incense  erected  by  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxx.  14). 
The  iconoclastic  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  but  spread  throughout  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  I),  and  to  all  external  ap- 
pearance idolatry  was  extirpated.     But  the  reform 
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'^  The  Syr.  supports  the  rendering  of  Ipn?  in 
V.  15,  which  the  A.  V.  has  adopted — "  to  enquire  by"  : 
Tjut  Keil  translates  the  clause,  "it  will  be  for  me  to 
consider,"  i.  e.  what  shall  be  done  with  the  altar,  in 
order  to  support  his  theory  that  this  altar  erected  by 
Ahaz  was  not  directly  intended  to  profane  the  temple 


extended  little  below  the  surface  (Is.  xxix.  13). 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  people  there  were  many 
in  high  position  who  conformecl  to  the  necessities  of 
the  time  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  and  under  Manasseli's 
patronage  the  false  worship,  which  had  been  merely 
driven  into  obscurity,  broke  out  with  tenfold  viru- 
lence. Idolatry  of  every  form,  and  with  all  the 
accessories  of  enchantments,  divination,  and  witch- 
craft, was  again  rife;  no  place  was  too  sacrod,  no 
associations  too  hallowed,  to  be  spared  the  contami- 
nation. If  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  in  erecting  an  altar 
in  the  temple  court  is  open  to  a  charitlible  con- 
struction, Manasseh's  was  of  no  doubtful  character. 
The  two  courts  of  the  temple  were  profaned  by  alfars 
dedicated  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the  ima^^e  of 
the  Asherah  polluted  the  holy  place  (2  K.  xxi.  7  ; 
2  Chr.  ixxiii.  7,  15  ;  cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  34).  Even  in 
his  late  repentance  he  did  not  entirely  destroy  all 
traces  of  his  former  wrong.  The  people,  easily 
swayed,  still  burned  incense  on  the  high  places; 
but  Jehovah  was  the  ostensible  object  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  king's  son  sacrificed  to  his  father's 
idols,  but  was  not  associated  with  him  in  his  re- 
pentance, and  in  his  short  roign  of  two  yi_'ai\s. 
restored  all  the  altars  of  the  Baalim,  and  the  images 
of  the  Asherah.  With  the  death  of  Josiah  ended 
the  last  effort  to  revive  among  the  people  a  purer' 
ritual,  if  not  a  purer  faith.  The  lamp  of  David, 
which  had  long  shed  but  a  struggling  ray,  flickered 
for  a  while  and  then  went  out  in  the  darkness  of 
Babylonian  captivity. 

But  foreign  exile  was  powerless  to  eradicate  the 
deep  inbred  tendency  to  idolatry.  One  of  the  flrst 
difficulties  with  which  Ezra  had  to  contend,  and 
which  brought  him  well  nigh  to  despair,  was  the 
haste  with  which  his  countrymen  took  thera  foreign 
wives  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  followed  them 
in  all  their  abominations  (Ezr.  ix.).  The  priests 
and  rulers,  to  whom  he  looked  for  assistance  in  his 
great  enterpiize,  were  among  the  first  to  fall  away 
(Ezr.  ix.  2,  X.  18;  Neh.  vi.  17,  18,  xiii.  23). 
Even  during  the  captivity  the  devotees  of  false 
worship  plied  their  ci-aft  as  prophets  and  diviners 
(Jer,  xxix.  8 ;  Ez.  xiii.),  and  the  Jews  who  fled  to 
Egypt  can-ied  with  them  recollections  of  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  which  attended  their  idolatrous 
sacrifices  in  Judah,  and  to  the  neglect  of  which  they 
attributed  their  exiled  condition  (Jer.  xliv.  17,  18). 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia^  caused  Greek 
influence  to  be  extensively  felt,  and  Greek  idolatry 
to  be  first  tolerated,  and  then  practised,  by  the  Jews 
(1  Mace.  i.  43-50,  54).  The  attempt  of  Antiochus 
to  establish  tliis  form  of  worehip  was  vigorously 
resisted  by  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  ii.  23-26),  who  was 
joined  in  his  rebellion  by  the  Assidaeans  (v'er.  42), 
and  destroyed  the  altars  at  which  the  king  com- 
manded them  to  sacrifice  (1  Mace.  ii.  25,  45). 
The  erection  of  synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  the  comparative  purity  of  the  Jewish 
worship  after  the  captivity  (Prideaux,  Conji. 
i.  374),  wliile  another  cause  has  been  discovered  in 
the  hatred  for  images  acquired  by  the  Jews  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Persians. 

It  has  been  a  question  much  debated  whether 
the  Israelites  were  ever  so  far  given  up  to  idolatry 


by  idolatrous  worship.  But  it  is  clear  that  somethin;? 
of  an  idolatrous  nature  had  been  introduced  into  the 
temple,  and  was  afterwards  removed  by  Hezekiali 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  5;  cf.  Ezr.  vi.  21,  ix.  U).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  might  have  reference  to  the  brazen 
serpent. 
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as  to  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  ti'ue  God.  It  would 
be  hard  to  assert  this  of  any  nation,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  prove.  That  there  always  remained 
among  them  a  faithful  few,  who  in  the  face  of 
every  danger  adhered  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
may  readily  be  believed,  for  even  at  a  time  when 
Baal  worship  was  most  prevalent  there  were  found 
seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  before 
his  image  (1  K.  xix.  18).  But  there  is  still  room  for 
grave  suspicion  that  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
though  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being — of  whom  the 
images  they  worshipped  were  but  the  distorted  repre- 
sentatives— was  not  entirely  lost,  it  was  so  obscured 
as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended.  A^d  not  only  were 
the  ignorant  multitude  thus  led  astray,  but  the 
priests,  scribes,  and  prophets,  became  leaders  of  the 
apostasy  (Jer.  ii.  8).  Warburtou,  indeed,  main- 
tained that  they  never  formally  renounced  Jehovah, 
and  that  their  defection  consisted  "  in  joining  foreign 
worship  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  to  the  ritual  of 
the  true  God"  (i>i«.  Leg,  B.  v.  §  3).  But  one 
passage  in  their  history,  though  confessedly  obscure, 
seems  to  point  to  a  time  when,  under  the  rule  of 
the  judges,  "  Israel  for  many  days  had  no  true  God, 
anil  no  teaching  priest,  and  no  law  "  (2  Chr.  xv. 
3).  The  correlative  argument  of  Cudworth,  who 
contends  from  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  doctors 
and  rabbis  *'  that  the  pagan  nations,  anciently,  at 
least  the  intelligent  amongst  them,  acknowledged 
one  supreme  God  of  the  whole  world ;  and  that  all 
other  gods  were  but  creatures  and  infei'ior  minis- 
tei*s,"  is  controverted  by  Mosheim"  (^Intell.  Syst.  i. 
4,  §  30,  and  notes).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Hebrews  consisted  in 
worshipping  the  true  God  under  an  image,  such  as 
the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  8,  §5  ; 
5a/iaA.ets  4irwviifj.ovs  tqJ  9e^)  and  by  associating 
his  worehip  with  idolatrous  rites  (Jer.  xli.  5),  and 
places  consecrated  to  idols  (2  K.  xviii.  22).  From 
the  peculiarity  of  their  position  they  were  never 
distinguished  as  the  inventors  of  a  new  pantheon, 
nor  did  they  adopt  any  one  system  of  idolatiy  so 
exclusively  as  ever  to  become  identified  with  it.^ 
But  they  no  sooner  came  in  contact  with  other 
■nations  than  they  readily  adapted  themselves  to 
their  practices,  the  old  spirit  of  antagonism  died 
rapidly  away,  and  intermai'riage  was  one  step  to 
idolatry. 

II.  The  old  religion  of  the  Semitic  races  consisted, 
in  the  opinion  of  Movers  {Plioen.  i.  c.  -5),  in  the  dei- 
fication of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature;  these 
powers  being  considered  either  as  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent, or  as  manifestations  of  one  supreme  and 
all-ruling  being.  In  most  instances  the  two  ideas 
were  co-existent.  The  deity,  following  human  ana- 
logy, was  conceived  as  male  and  female :  the  one 
representing  the  active,  the  other  the  passive  prin- 
ciple of  nature  ;  the  former  the  source  of  spiritual, 
the  latter  of  physical  life.  The  ti'ansference  of  the 
attributes  of  the  one  to  the  other  resulted  either  in 
their  mystical  conjunction  in  the  hermaphrodite,  as 
the  Pei-sian  Mithra  and  Phoenician  Baal,  or  the 
two  combined  to  form  a  third,  which  symbolized 
the  essential  unity  of  both."^  With  these  two  su- 
preme beings  all  other  deities  are  identical ;  so  that 


'  As  the  Moabitea  with  the  worship  of  Chemosh 
(Num.  xxi.  20). 

'  This  will  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Baal  with  the  masculine  and  feminine  articles  in  the 
LXX  ;  cf.  Hos.  xi.  2  ;  Jer.  xix.  5  ;  Horn.  xi.  i. 
Philochorus,  quoted  by  Macrobius  (iSni!.  iii .  8),  says 
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in  different  nations  the  same  nature-worship  appears 
uuder  different  forms,  representing  the  various  as- 
pects mider  which  the  idea  of  the  power  of  nature 
is  presented.  The  sun  and  moon  were  early  selected 
as  outward  symbols  of  this  all-pervading  power,  and 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  not  only  the 
most  ancient  but  the  most  prevalent  system  of  idol- 
atry. Taking  its  rise,  according  to  a  probable  hypo- 
thesis, in  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  it  spread  through 
Egypt,  Greece,  Scythia,  and  even  Mexico  and  Cey- 
lon. It  was  regarded  as  an  offence  amenable  to 
the  civil  authorities  in  the  days  of  Job  (xxxi.  26- 
28),  and  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  law  was 
directed  against  its  obseiwance  (Deut.  iv.  19;  xvii. 
3)  ;  the  former  referring  to  the  star-worship  of 
Arabia,  the  latter  to  the  concrete  form  in  which  it 
appeared  among  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Israelites  learnt  their  first 
lessons  in  sun-worship  from  the  Egyptians,  in  whose 
religious  system  that  luminaiy,  as  Osiris,  held  a  pro- 
minent place.  The  city  of  On  (Bethshemesh  or  He- 
liopolis)  took  its  name  from  his  temple  (Jer.  xliii. 
13),  and  the  wife  of  Joseph  was  tlie  daughter  of  his 
priest  (Gen.  xli.  45).     The  Phoenicians  worshipped 

him  under  the  title  of  *'  Lord  of  heaven,"  PJ/S 
D''DEy,  Baal-shdmayiyn  (^^eeXffdfiriv,  ace.  to  San- 

choniatho  in  Philo  Byblius),  and  Adon,  the  Greek 
Adonis,  and  the  Thammuz  of  Ezekiel  (viii.  14). 
[Thammqz.]  As  Molech  or  Milcom,  the  sun  was 
worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  as  Chemosh  by 
the  Moabites.  The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  is  the 
same  deity,  whose  name  is  traceable  in  Benhadad, 
Hadadezer,  and  Hadad  or  Adad,  the  Edomite.  The 
Assyrian  Bel  or  Belus,  is  another  form  of  Baal. 
According  to  Philo  {de  Vtt.  Cont.  §3)  the  Essenes 
were  wont  to  pray  to  the  sun  at  morning  and  evening 
(Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §5).  By  the  later  kings  of  Judah, 
sacred  horses  and  chariots  were  dedicated  to  the  sun- 
god,  as  by  the  Persians  (2  K.  xxiii.  11  ;  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  pt.  1,  b.  ii.  c.  xi ;  Selden,  de  Bis  Syr.  ii.  8)  ; 
to  march  in  procession  and  gi-eet  his  rising  (R.  Sol. 
Jarchi  on  2  K.  xxiii.  11.)  The  Massagetae  offered 
horses  in  sacrifice  to  him  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  513),  on 
the  principle  enunciated  by  Macrobius  {Sat.  vii.  7), 
"lilte  rejoiceth  in  like"  ("  similibus  similia  gau- 
dent;"  cf.  Her.  i.  216),  and  the  custom  was  com- 
mon to  many  nations. 

The  moon,  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians  under 
the  name  of  Astai-te  (Lucian  de  Dea  Syra,  c.  4), 
or  Baaltis,  the  passive  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  was 
the  active  (Movers,  i.  149),  and  known  to  the  He- 
brews as  Ashtaroth  or  Ashtoreth,  the  tutelary  god- 
dess of  the  Zidonians,  appears  early  among  the 
objects  of  Israelitish  idolatry.  But  this  Syrophoe- 
nician  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  of  a  grasser 
character  than  the  pure  star-worship  of  the  Magi, 
which  Hovel's  distinguishes  as  Upper  Asiatic  or 
Assyro-Pereian,  and  was  equally  removed  from  the 
Chaldean  astrology  and  Zabianism  of  later  times. 
The  foi-mer  of  these  systems  tolerated  no  images  or 
altai"s,  hnd  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  elevated  spots  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
its  ritual. 

But,  though  we  have  no  positive  historical  ac- 


that  men  and  women  sacrificed  to  Venus  or  the  Moon, 
with  the  garments  of  the  sexes  interchanged,  because 
she  was  regarded  both  as  masculine  and  feminine 
(see  Selden,  de  Dts  iSyr.  ii.  2).  Hence  Lunus  and 
Luna. 
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count  of  Btar-worship  before  the  Assyrian  period, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  early  practised  in  a  con- 
crete form  among  the  Tsraelites  from  the  allusions 
in  Amos  v.  26,  and  Acts  yii.  42,  43.  Even  in  the 
desert  they  are  said  to  have  been  given  np  to  wor- 
,  ship  the  host  of  heaven,  while  Chiun  and  Kemphan, 
or  Rephan,  have  on  vaiioas  grounds  been  identified 
with  the  planet  Saturn.  It  was  to  counteract 
idolatry  of  this  nature  that  the  stringent  law  of 
Dent.  xvii.  3  was  enacted,  and  with  the  view  of 
withdrawing  the  Isi-aelites  from  undue  contempla- 
tion of  the  material  universe,  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Isi-ael,  is  constantly  placed  before  them  as  Jehovah 
Zebaoth,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  king  of  heaven 
(Dan.  iv.  35,  37),  to  whom  the  heaven  and  heaven 
of  heavens  belong  (Deut.  x.  14).  However  this 
may  be,  Movers  {Phoen.  i.  65,  66)  contends  that 
the  later  star-worship,  introduced  by  Ahaz  and  fol- 
lowed by  Manasseh,  was  purer  and  more  spiritual 
in  its  nature  than  the  Israelite-Phoenician  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  under  symbolical  foims  as 
Baal  and  Asherah ;  and  that  it  was  not  idolatry  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  latter  was,  but  of  a  simply 
contemplative  chai'acter.  He  is  supported,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  fact  that  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
images  of  the  sun  or  moon  or  the  host  of  heaven, 
but  merely  of  vessels  devoted  to  their  service  (2  K. 
sxiii.  4)/  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven" 
(or  as  others  render,  "  the  frame"  or  "  structure  of 
the  heavens ' ')  <*  were  equally  dissociated  fi-om  image 
worship.  Mr.  Layard  {]Sfin.  ii.  451)  discovered  a 
bas-relief  at  Nimroud,  which  represented  four  idols 
earned  in  procession  by  Assyrian  warriors.  One 
of  these  figures  he  identifies  witb  Hera  the  Assy- 
rian Astarte,  represented  with  a  star  on  her  head 
(Am.  V.  26),  and  with  the  "  queen  of  heaven," 
who  appears  on  the  rock-tablets  of  Pterium  *'  stand- 
ing erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a  tower,  or 
mural  coronet,'*  as  in  the  Syrian  temple  of  Hiera- 
polis  {Id.  p.  456  ;  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syra^  31,  32). 
But,  in  his  remarks  upon  a  figure  which  resembles 
the  Rhea  of  Diodoi-us,  Mr.  Layai'd  adds,  "  the  re- 
presentation in  a  human  form  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
themselves  originally  but  a  type,  was  a  corruption 
which  appears  to  have  crept  at  a  later  period  into 
the  mythology  of  Assyria  ;  for,  in  the  more  ancient 
bas-reliefs,  figures  with  caps  surmounted  by  stars  do 
not  occur,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  stand 
alone"  (/"t?.  p.  457,  458). 

The  allusions  in  Job  sxxviii.  31,  32,  are  too  ob- 
scure to  allow  any  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the 
mysterious  influences  which  were  held  by  the  old 
astrologers  to  be  exercised  by  the  stars  over  human 
destiny,  nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  to  connect 
them  with  anything  more  recondite  than  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  of  the  period.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  poetical  figure  in  Deborah's  chant  of 
triumph,  "  the  stars  from  their  highways  warred 
with  Sisera  "  ( Judg.  v.  20) .  In  the  later  times  of 
the  monarchy,  Mazzaloth,  the  planets,  or  the  zodi- 
acal signs,  received,  next  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their 
share  of  popular  adoration  (2  K.  xxiii.  5)  ;  and  the 
history  of  idolatry  among  the  Hebrews  shows  at 
all  times  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  deifi- 

•^  Jer.  vii.  18  ;  xlix.  19.     In  the  former  passage 

some  MSS.  have  DDN???  for  DD^D,  a  reading;  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.,  rg  trTpaTiqi,  as  well  as  by  the 

Syr.  ^AA^Q.2,  piilchon,  its   equivalent.     But*  in 

the  latter  they  both  agree  in  the  rendering;  "  queen." 
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cation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  superstition 
which  watched  the  clouds  for  srgns,  and  used  divi- 
nation and  enchantments.  It  was  but  a  step  from 
such  culture  of  the  sidereal  powers  to  the  worship 
of  Gad  and  Meni,  Babylonian  divinities,  symbols 
of  Venus  or  the  moon,  as  the  goddess  of  luck  or 
fortune.  Under  the  latter  aspect,  the  moon  was 
reverenced  by  the  Egyptians  (Macrob.  Sat.  i:  19)  ; 
and  the  name  Baal  Gad  is  possibly  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  worship  of  the  planet  Jupiter 
as  the  bringer  of  luck  was  grafted  on  the  old  faith 
of  the  Phoenicians.  The  false  gods  of  the  colonists 
of  Samaria  were  probably  connected  with  Eastern 
astrology:  Adrammelech,  Movers  regards  as  the 
sun-fire — the  Solar  Mars,  and  Anammelech  the  Solar 
Saturn  {Fkoen.  i.  410,  411).  The  Vulgate  render- 
ing of  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  "  sicut  qui  mittit  lapidem  in 
acervum  Mercurii,"  follows  the  Midrasb  on  the 
passage  quoted  by  Jarchi,  and  requires  merely  a 
passing  notice  (see  Selden,  de  Dis  Syris,  ii.  15; 
Maim,  de  Idol,  iii.  2  ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v. 
D'-SlpIO). 

Beastrwoi-ship,  as  exemplified  in  the  calves  of 
Jeroboam  and  the  dark  hints  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  goat  of  Mendes,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
There  is  no  actual  proof  that  the  Israelites  ever 
joined  in  the  sei-vice  of  Dagon,*^  the  fish-god  of  the 
Philistines,  though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily  to  Baal- 
zebub,  the  fly-god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.),  and  in  later 
times  the  brazen  serpent  became  the  object  of  idola- 
trous homage  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  But  whether  the 
latter  was  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  as 
a  memorial  of  their  early  history,  or  whether  in- 
cense was  offered  to  it  as  a  symbol  of  some  power 
of  nature,  cannot  now  be  exactly  determined.  The 
threatening  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  "  I  will  put  your 
carcases  upon  the  carcases  of  your  idols,"  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  directed  aganist  the  ten- 
dency to  regai'd  animals,  as  in  Egypt,  as  the 
symbols  of  deity.  Tradition  says  that  Nergal, 
the  god  of  the  men  of  Cuth,  the  idol  of  fire  ac- 
cording to  Leusden  {Fhil.  Hebr.  Mixt.  diss.  43), 
was  worshipped  under  the  foi*m  of  a  cock ;  Ashima 
as  a  he-goat,  the  emblem  of  generative  power ; 
Nibhaz  as  a  dog ;  Adrammelech  as  a  mule  or  pea- 
cock ;  and  Anammelech  as  a  hoi"se  or  pheasant. 

Of  pure  hero-worship  among  the  Semitic 
races  we  find  no  trace.  Moses  indeed  seems  to 
have  entertained  some  dim  apprehension  that  his 
countrymen  might,  after  his  death,  pay  him  more 
honom's  than  were  due  to  man  ;  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  this  led  him  to  review  his  own  conduct  in 
terms  of  strong  reprobation  (Deut.  iv.  21,  22). 
The  expression  in  Ps.  cvi.  28,  "  the  sacrifices  of  the 
dead"  is  in  all  probability  metaphorical,  and  Wisd. 
xiv.  1 5  refers  to  a  later  practice  due  to  Greek  in- 
fluence. The  rabbinical  commentators  discover  in 
Gen.  xlviii.  16,  an  allusion  to  the  worshipping  of 
angels  (Col.  ii.  18),  while  they  defend  their  an- 
cestors from  the  charge  of  regai'ding  them  in  any 
other  light  than  mediators,  or  intejcessors  with 
God  (Lewis,  OHg.  Behr.  v.  3).  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  their  inference  and  apology  are  equally 
groundless.  With  like  probability  has  been  ad- 
vanced the  theory  of  the  demon-worship  of  the 


"  Some  have  explained  the  allusion  in  Zeph.  i.  9, 
as  referring  to  a  practice  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Dagon  ;  comp.  I  Sam.  v.  o.  The  Syrians,  on  the 
authority  of  Xenophon  [Anah,  i.  4,  §9),  paid  divine 
honours  to  fish. 
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Hebrews,  the  only  foundation  for  it  being  two 
highly  poetical  passages  (Deut.  xxxii.  17  ;  Ps. 
cvi.  37).  It  is  possible  that  the  Persian  dualism 
is  hinted  at  in  Is.  xlv.  7. 

But  if- the  foi-ms  of  the  false  gods  were  manifold, 
the  places  devoted  to  their  worship  were  almost 
equally  numerous.  The  singular  reverence  with 
Tvhich  trees  have  in  all  ages  been  honoured  is  not 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  terebinth  at  Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham 
built  an  altar  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  me- 
morial grove  planted  by  him  at  Beersheba  (Gen. 
xxi.  33),  were  intimately  connected  with  patri- 
archal worship,  though  in  after  ages  his  descend- 
ants were  forbidden  to  do  tliat  which  he  did  with 
impunity,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contamination  of 
idolatry.*'  As  a  symptom  of  their  rapidly  degener- 
ating spirit,  the  oak  of  Shechem,  which  stood  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  xxiv.  26),  and  beneath 
which  Joshua  set  up  the  stone  of  witness,  perhaps 
appears  in  Judges  (ix.  37),  as  "the  oak  (not 
'  plain,'  as  in  A.  V.)  of  soothsayers  "  or  "  augurs."  ^ 
Mountains  and  high  places  were  chosen  spots  for 
offering  sacrifice  and  incense  to  idols  (1  K.  xi.  7, 
xiv.  23) ;  and  the  retirement  of  gardens  and  the 
thick  shade  of  woods  offered  gi-eat  attractions  to 
tlieir  worshippers  (2  K,  xvi.  4;  Is.  i.  29;  Hos. 
iv.  13).  It  was  the  ridge  of  Carmel  which  Elijah 
selected  as  th6  scene  of  his  contest  with  the  priests 
of  Baal,  fighting  with  them  the  battle  of  Jehovah  as 
it  were  on  their  own  ground.  [Carmel.]  Carmel 
was  regarded  by  the  Roman  historians  as  a  sacred 
mountain  of  the  Jews  (Tac.  If,  ii.  78  ;  Suet.  Vesp. 
7).  The  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the 
housetop  (2  K.  xxiii.  12 ;  Jer.  xis.  3,  xxxii.  29 ;  Zeph. 
i.  5).  In  describing  the  sun-worship  of  the  Nabataei, 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  784)  mentions  two  chai'acteristics 
which  strikingly  illustrate  the  worship  of  Baal. 
They  built  their  altars  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and 
offered  on  them  incense  and  libations  daily.  On 
the  wall  of  his  city,  in  the  sight  of  the  besieging 
armies  of  Israel  and  Edom,  the  king  of  Moab  offered 
his-  eldest  son  as  a  burnt-offering.  The  Persians, 
who  worshipped  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Mithra 
(Strabo,  xv.  p.  732),  sacrificed  on  an  elevated  spot, 
but  built  no  altars  or  images. 

The  priests  of  the  false  worship  are  sometimes 
designated  Chemarim,  a  word  of  Syriac  origin,  to 
which  different  meanings  have  been  assigned.  It 
is  applied  to  the  non-Levitical  priests  who  burnt 
incense  on  the  high-places  (2  K.  xxiii.  5)  as  well 
as  to  the  priests  of  the  calves  (Hos.  x.  5)  ;  and 
the  corresponding  word  is  used  in  the  Peshito 
(Judg.  xviii.  30)  of  Jonathan  and  his  descend- 
ants, priesis  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  in  Targ. 
Onkelos  (Gen,  xlvii.  22)  of  the  priests  of  Kgypt. 
The  Rabbis,  followed  by  Gesenius,  have  derived 
it  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  black,"  and 
without  any  authority  assert  that  the  name  was 
given  to  idolatrous  priests  from  the  black  vest- 


'  Jerome  {Ononiast.  b.  v.  Drys)  mentions  an  oak 
near  Hebron  which  existed  in  his  infancy,  and  -was 
the  traditional  tree  beneath  which  Abraham  dwelt. 
It  was  regarded  yfitii  great  reverence,  and  was  made 
an  object  of  worship  by  the  heathen.  Modern  Pales- 
tine abounds  with  sacred  trees.  They  are  found 
"  all  over  the  land  covered  with  hits  of  rags  from 
the  garments  of  passing  villagers,  hung  up  as  ac- 
knowledgments or  as  deprecatory  signals  and  charms ; 
and  we  find  beautiful  clumps  of  oak  trees  sacred  to  a 
kind  of  beings  called  Jacob's  daughters  "  (Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  151).     [See  Grovk.] 
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ments  which  they  wore.  But  white  was  the  dis- 
tinctive colour  in  the  priestly  garments  of  all  nations 
from  India  to  Gaul,  and  black  was -only  worn  when 
they  sacrificed  to  the  subterranean  gods  (Bahr, 
Symb.  ii.  87,  &c.).  That  a  special  dress  was  adopted 
by  the  Baal- worshippers,  a.s  well  as  by  the  false 
prophets  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  is  evident  from  2  K.  x.  22 
(where  the  rendeiing  should  be  "Me  apparel"): 
the  vestments  were  kept  in  an  apartment  of  the 
idol  temple,  under  the  charge  probably  of  one  of 
the  inferior  priests.  Micah's  Levite  was  provided 
with  appropriate  robes  (Judg.  xvii.  1 1).  The 
**  foreign  apparel  '*  mentioned  in  Zeph.  i.  8,  refers 
doubtless  to  a  similar  dress,  adopted  by  the  Is- 
raelites in  defiance  of  the  sumptuary  law  in  Num. 
XV.  37-40. 

In  addition  to  the  priests  there  were  other  per- 
sons intimately  connected  with  idolatrous  rites,  and 
the  impurities  from  which  they  were  inseparable. 
Both  men  and  women  consecrated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  idols :  the  former  as  D'*K''lp,  kedesUm, 
for  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  A.  V. 
(Deut.  xxiii.  17,  &c.)  has  not  given  too  harsh 
an  equivalent;  the  latter  as  HIE^'lp,  kedeshoth^ 
who  wove  shrines  for  Astarte  (2  K.  xxiii.  7),  and 
resembled  the  kralpai  of  Corinth,  of  whom  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  378)  says  there  were  more  than,  a  thou- 
sand attached  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Egyp- , 
tian  prostitutes  consecrated  themselves  to  Isis  (Juv, 
vi.  489,  ix,  22-24).  The  same  class  of  women 
existed  among  tJie  Phoenicians,  Armenians,  Ly- 
dians,  and  Babylonians  (Her.  i.  93,  199;  Strabo, 
xi.  p.  532  ;  Epist.  of  Jerem.  ver.  43).  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  public  prostitutes  (Hos. 
iv.  14)  and  associated  with  the  performances  of 
sacred  rites,  just  as  in  Strabo  (xii.  p.  559)  we 
find  the  two  classes  co-existing  at  Comana,  the 
Corinth  of  Pontus,  much  frequented  by  pilgrims 
to  the  shrine  of  Aphrodite.'^  The  wealth  thus  ob- 
tained flowed  into  the  treasury  of  the  idol  temple, 
and  against  such  a  practice  the  injunction  in  Deut. 
xxiii.  18  is  directed.  Dr.  Maitland,  anxious  to 
defend  the  moral  character  of  Jewish  women,  has 
with  much  ingenuity  afctetnpted  to  show  that  a 
meaning  foreign  to  their  true  sense  has  been  at> 
tached  to  the  words  above  mentioned ;  and  that, 
though  closely  associated  with  idolatrous  seiTices, 
they  do  not  indicate  such  foul  corruption  (^Essay 
on  False  Worship).  But  if,  as  Movei-s,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  has  conjectured 
{Phoen.  i.  679),  the  class  of  persons  alluded  to 
was  composed  of  foreigners,  the  Jewish  women  in 
this  respect  need  no  such  advocacy.  That  such 
customs  existed  among  foreign  nations  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  (Lucian,  de  Syra  Dea^ 
c.  5) ;  and  fi'om  the  juxta-position  of  pi-ostitution 
and  the  idolatrous  rites  against  which  the  laws  in 
Lev.  xix.  are  aimed,  it  is  probable  tliat,  next  to  its 
immorality,  one  main  reason  why  it  was  visited 


^  Unless,  indeed,  this  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
naanitish  worship ;  an  older  name  associated  with 
idolatry,  which  the  conquering  Hebrews  were  com- 
manded and  endeavoured  to  obliterate  (Deut.  xii.  3). 

^  An  illustration,  though  not  an  example,  of  this  is 
found  in  the  modern  history  of  Europe.  At  a  period 
of  great  proflgacy  and  corruption  of  morals,  licentious- 
ness was  carried  to  such  an  excess  in  Strasburg  that 
the  public  prostitutes  received  the  appellation  of  the 
aivallows  of  the  cathedral  (Miller,  Fhil.  of  Sist.  ii. 
441). 
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with  such  stringency  was  its  connexion  with  idolatry 
(comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  9). 

But  besides  these  accessories  there  were  the  ordin- 
ary rites  of  worship  which  idolatrous  systems  had 
in  common  with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
OfTering  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  idol  gods  (2  K. 
V.  17),  burning  incense  in  their  honour  (1  K. 
xi.  8),  and  bowing  down  in  worship  before  their 
images  (1  K.  xix.  18)  were  the  chief  parts  of  their 
ritual ;  and  fi-om  their  very  analogy  with  the  cere- 
monies of  true  worship  were  more  seductive  than 
the  grosser  fonns.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more 
positive  than  the  language  in  which  these  cere- 
monies were  denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  Every 
detail  of  idol-worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  enactment,  and  many  of  the  laws,  which  in 
themselves  seem  trivial  and  almost  absurd,  receive 
from  this  point  of  view  their  true  significance. 
We  are  told  by  Maimonides  {_Mor.  Neb.  c.  12)  that 
the  prohibitions  against  sowing  a  field  with  mingled 
seed,  and  wearing  garments  of  mixed  material,  were 
directed  against  the  practices  of  idolaters,  who  attri- 
buted a  kind  of  magical  influence  to  the  mixture 
(Lev.  xix.  19  ;  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hehr.  ii.  18). 
Such  too  were  the  precepts  which  forbade  that  the 
garments  of  the  sexes  should  be  interchanged  (Deut. 
xxiii,  5 ;  Maimon.  De  Idol.  xii.  9).  According  to 
Macrobius  {Sat.  iii.  8)  other  Asiatics  when  they 
sacrificed  to  their  Venus  changed  the  dress  of  the 
sexes.  The  priests  of  Cybele  appeared  in  women's 
clothes,  and  used  to  mutilate  themselves  (Creuzer, 
Symh.  ii.  34,  42) :  the  same  custom  was  obsenred 
"  by  the  IthyphalU  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  by 
the  Athenians  in  their  Ascophoria "  (Young,  Idol. 
Cor.  in  Eel.  i.  105  ;  cf.  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syra,  c. 
15).  To  preserve  the  Israelites  from  contamination, 
they  were  prohibited  for  three  years  after  their 
conquest  of  Canaan  from  eating  of  the  fruit-trees 
of  the  land,  whose  cultivation  had  been  attended 
with  magical  rites  (Lev.  xix.  23).  They  were 
forbidden  to  "  round  the  corner  of  the  head," 
and  to  "mar  the  corner  of  the  beard"  (Lev.  xix. 
27),  as  the  Arabians  did  in  honour  of  their  gods 
(Her.  iii.  8,  iv.  175).  Hence,  the  phrase  ^V-1V|? 
HND,  ketsutse  phedhj  (literally^)  "  shorn  of  the 
comer,"  is  especially  applied 'to  idolaters  (Jer.  ix. 
26,  XXV.  23).  Spencer  (de  Leg.  Hehr.  ii.  9,  §2) 
explains  the  law  forbidding  the  offering  of  honey 
(Lev.  ii.  11)  as  intended  to  oppose  an  idolatrous 
practice.  Strabo  describes  the  Magi  as  offering  in 
all  their  sacrifices  libations  of  oil  mingled  with 
honey  and  milk  (xv.  p.  733).  Offerings  in  which 
honey  was  an  ingi-edient  were  made  to  the  inferior 
deities  and  the  dead  (Hom.  Od.  x.  519  ;  Porph. 
de  Antr.  Nympli.  c.  17).  So  also  the  practice  of 
eating  the  flesh  of  sacrifices  "  over  the  blood " 
(Lev.  xix.  26  ;  Ez.  xxxiii.  25,  26)  was,  according 
to  Maimonides,  common  among  the*Zabii.  Spencer 
gives  a  double  reason  for  the  prohibition :  that  it 
was  a  rite  of  divination,  and  divination  of  the  worst 
kind,  a  species  of  necromancy  by  which  they  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  dead  (comp. 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  8).  There  are  supposed  to  be  allu- 
sions to  the  practice  of  necromancy  in  Is.  Ixv.  4, 
or  at  any  rate  to  superstitious  rites  in  connexion 
with  the  dead.  The  grafting  of  one  tree  upon 
another  was  forbidden,  because  among  idolatere 
the  process  was  accompanied  by  gross  obscenity 
(Maim.  Mor.  Neb.  c.  12).  Cutting  the  flesh  for 
the  dead  (Lev.  xix.  28 ;  IK.  xviii.  28),  and  mak- 
ing a  baldness  between  the  eyes  (Deut.xiv.  1)  were 
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associated  with  idolatrous  rites :  the  latter  being  a 
custom  among  the  Syrians  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in 
Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii.  p.  l^Hnote).  The  thrice 
repeated  and  much-vexed  passage,  "  Thou^halt  not 
seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk"  (Ex.  xxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  siv.  21),intei'preted  by  some  as  a 
precept  of  humanity,  is  explained  by  Cudworih  in 
a  very  different  manner.  He  quotes  from  a  Karaite 
commentary  which  he  had  seen  in  MS. : — "  It  was 
a  custom  of  the  ancient  heathens,  when  they  had 
gathered  in  aU  their  fruit,  to  talce  a  kid  and  boil  it 
in  the  dam's  milk,  and  then  in  a  magical  way  go 
about  and  besprinkle  with  it  all  the  trees  and  fields 
and  gardens  and  orchards  ;  thinking  by  this  means 
they  should  make  them  fructify,  and  bring  forth 
again  more  abundantly  the  following  year"  {On 
the  Lord's  Sapper,  c.  2).'  The  law  which  re- 
gulated clean  and  unclean  meats  (Lev.  xx.  23-26) 
may  be  considered  both  as  a  sanitary  regulation 
and  also  as  having  a  tendency  to  separate  the 
Israelites  from  the  suiTounding  idolatrous  nations. 
It  was  with  the  same  object,  in  the  opinion  of 
Michaelis,  that -while  in  the  wilderness  they  were 
prohibited  from  killing  any  animal  for  food  without 
first  offering  it  to  Jehovah  {Laws  of  Moses,  trans. 
Smith,  art.  203).  The  mouse,  one  of  the  unclean 
animals  of  Leviticus  (xi.  29),  was  sacrificed  by  the 
ancient  Magi  (Is.  Ixvi.  17  ;  Movers,  P/ioen.  i,  219). 
It  may  have  been  some  such  reason  as  that  assigned 
by  Lewis  {Orig.  Hehr.  v.  1),  that  the  dog  was  the 
symbol  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  which  gave  rise  to  ih^ 
prohibition  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  Movei-s  says  the 
dog  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch  (i.  404),  as 
swine  to  the  moon  and  Dionysus  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  afterwards  ate  of  the  flesh  (Her.  iii.  47 ;  Is. 
Ixv.  4).  Eating  of  the  things  offered  was  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  the  sacrifice  (comp.  Ex.  xviii.  12, 
sxxii.  6;  xxxiv.  15;  Num.  xxv.  2,  &c.).  Among 
the  Persians  the  victim  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers, 
and  the  soul  alone  left  for  the  god  (Strabo,  xv.  732). 
•'  Hence  it  is  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  in  wor- 
shipping other  gods  is  so  often  described  synec- 
dochically  under  the  notion  of  feasting.'  Is.  Ivii.  7, 
*  Upon  a  high  and  lofty  mountain  thou  hast  set  thy 
bed,  and  thither  wentest  thou  up  to  offer  sacrifice  \' 
for  in  those  ancient  times  they  were  not  wont  to 
sit  at  feasts,  but  he  down  on  beds  or  couches.  Ez. 
xxiii.  41  ;  Anoos  ii.  8,  '■  They  laid  themselves  down 
upon  clothes  laid  to  pledge  by  every  altar,'  i.  e, 
laid  themselves  down  to  eat  of  the  sacrifice  that  was 
offered  on  the  altar:  comp.  Ez.  xviii.  11"  (Cud- 
worth,  ut  supra,  c.  1 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  viii.  10).  The 
Israelites  were  forbidden  "  to  print  any  mark  upon 
them  "  (Lev.  xix.  28),  because  it  was  a  custom  of 
idolaters  to  brand  upon  their  flesh  some  symbol  of 
the  deity  they  worshipped,  as  the  ivy-leaf  of  Bac- 
chus (3  Mace.  ii.  29).  According  to  Lucian  {de 
Dea  Syra,  59)  all  the  Assyrians  wore  marks  of  tiiis 
kind  on  their  necks  and  wrists  (comp.  Is.  xliv.  5 : 
Gal.  vi.  17;  Rev.  xiv.  1,  11).  Many  other  prac- 
tices of  false  woi-ship  are  alluded  to,  and  made  the 
subjects  of  rigorous  prohibition,  but  none  are  more 
frequently  or  more  severely  denounced  than  those 
which  peculiarly  distinguished  the  worship  of  Mo- 
lech.  It  has  been  attempted  to  deny  that  the  wor- 
ship of  this  idol  was  polluted  by  the  foul  stain  of 
human  sacrifice,  but  the  allusions  are  too  plain  and 
too  pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  (Deut. 


'  Dr.  Thomson  mentions  a  favourite  dish  among 
the  Arabs  called  lehn  immil,  to  which  he  conceives 
allusion  is  made  {The  Land  and  the  Sook,-i.  135). 
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xii.  31 ;  2  K.  iii.  27 ;  Jer.  vii.  31 ;  Ps.  cvi.  37  ; 
Ez.  xxiii.  39).  Nor  was  this  practice  confined  to 
the  rites  of  Molech  ;  it  extended  to  those  of  Baal 
(Jer.  xix.  5),  and  the  Iring  of  Moab  (2  K.  iii.  27) 
offered  nis  son  as  a  burnt-offering  to  his  god  Che- 
mosh.  The  Pho«nicians,  we  are  told  by  Porphyry 
(&  Abstin.  ii.  c.  56),  on  occasions  of  great  national 
calamity  sacrificed  to  Kronos  one  of  their  dearest 
friends.  Some  allusion  to  this  custom  may  be  seen 
in  Micah  vi.  7.  Kissing  the  images  of  the  gods 
(1  K.  xix.  18  ;  Hos.  xiii.  2),  hanging  Totive  offer- 
ings in  their  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  and 
carrying  them  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  t.  21),  as  the 
Jews  of  Maccabaeus'  araiy  did  with  the  things 
eonseci-ated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites  (2  Mace. 
xii.  40),  are  usages  connected  with  idolatry  which 
are  casually  mentioned,  though  not  made  the  objects 
of  expi-ess  legislation.  But  soothsaying,  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams,  necromancy,  witchci-aft,  magic, 
and  other  fonns  of  divination,  are  alike  forbidden 
(Dent,  xviii.  9 ;  2  K.  i.  2  ;  Is.  Ixv.  4 ;  Ez.  xxi.  21). 
The  history  of  other  nations — and  indeed  the  too 
common  practice  of  the  lower  class  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Syria  at  the  present  day — shows  us  that 
such  a  statute  as  that  against  bestiality  (Lev. 
xviii.  23)  was  not  unnecessary  (cf.  Her.  ii.  46  ; 
Rom.  i.  26).  Purificatory  rites  in  connexion  with 
idol-worship,  and  eating  of  forbidden  food,  were 
visited  with  severe  retribution  (Is.  Ixvi.  17).  It  is 
evident,  from  the  context  of  Ez.  viii,  17,  that  the 
votaries  of  the  sun,  who  worshipped  with  their 
faces  to  the  east  (v.  16),  and  "put  the  branch 
to  their  nose,"  did  so  in  observance  of  some  idola- 
trous rite.  Movers  (Phoen.  i.  66)  unhesitatingly 
affirms  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  branch  Barsom, 
the  holy  branch  of  the  Magi  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  733), 
while  Havemick  (Comm.  zu  Ezech.  p.  117),  with 
equal  confidence,  denies  that  the  passage  supports 
such  an  inference,  and  renders,  having  in  view  the 
lament  of  the  women  for  Thammuz,  "  sie  entsenden 
den  Trauergesang  zu  ihren  Zom."  The  waving  of 
a  myrtle  branch,  says  Maimonides  {de  Idol.  vi.  2), 
accompanied  the  repetition  of  a  magical  formula  in 
incantations.  An  illustration  of  the  usage  of  boughs 
in  worship  will  be  found  in  the  Greek  iKerripia 
(Aesch.  Eum.  43 ;  Suppl.  192  ;  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
Plut.  383;  PoTphyv.  de  Ant.  nymph,  c.  33).  For 
detailed  accounts  of  idolati'ous  ceremonies,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  articles  upon  the  several  idols. 
III.  It  remains  now  briefly  to  consider  the  light 
in  which  idolatry  was  regarded  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
and  the  penalties  with  which  it  was  visited.  If 
one  main  object  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  to  teach 
the  unity  of  God,  the  extermination  of  idolatry 
was  but  a  subordinate  end.  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
the  Israelites,  was  the  civil  head  of  the  State.  He 
was  the  theocratic  king  of  the  people,  who  had 
delivered  them  from  bondage,  and  to  whom  they 
had  taken  a  willing  oath  of  allegiance.  They  had 
entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  with  him 
as  their  chosen  king  (comp.  1  Sam,  viii.  7),  by  whom 
obedience  was  requited  with  temporal  blessings, 
and  rebellion  with  temporal  punishment.  This 
original  contract  of  the  Hebrew  government,  as  it 
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has  been  tei-med,  is  contained  in  Ex.  xix.  3-8,  xx. 
2-5  ;  Deut.  xxix.  10-xxx. ;  the  blessings  promised 
to  obedience  are  enumerated  in  Deut.  xxviii.  1-14, 
and  the  withering  curses  on  disobedience  in  veraes 
1 5-68.  That  this  covenant  was  faithfully  observed 
it  needs  but  slight  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
history  to  perceive.  Often  broken  and  often  re- 
newed on  the  pai;t  of  the  people  (Judg.  x.  10; 
2  Chr.  XV.  12, 13 ;  Neb.  ix.  38),  it  was  kept  with 
unwavering  constancy  on  the  part  of  Jehovah.  To 
their  kings  he  stood  in  the  relation,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  feudal  superior:  they  were  His  representatives 
upon  earth,  and  with  them,  as  with  the  people 
before,  His  covenant  was  made  (1  K.  iii.  14,  xi.  11). 
Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an  Israelite  was  a  state  offence 
(1  Sam.  XV.  23),''  a  political  crime  of  the  gravest 
character,  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of  his 
king.  It  was  a  transgression  of  the  covenant 
(Deut.  xvii.  2),  "tlw  evil"  pre-eminently  in  the 
eyes  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  xxi.  25,  opp.  to  It^Tlj 
■"  the  right,"  2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  But  it  was  much 
more  than  all  this.  While  the  idolatiy  of  foreign 
nations  is  stigmatised  merely  as  an  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  God,  which  called  for  his  vengeance, 
the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is  regarded  as  of  more 
glaring  enormity,  and  greater  moral  guilt.  In  the 
figurative  language  of  the  prophets,  the  relation 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people  is  represented  as  a 
marriage  bond  (Is.  liv.  5 ;  Jer.  iii.  14),  and  the 
worship  of  false  gods  with  all  its  accompaniments 
(Lev.  XX.  56)  becomes  then  the  gi-eatest  of  social 
wrongs  (Hos.  ii. ;  Jer.  iii.,  &c.).  This  is  beauti- 
fully brought  out  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  where  the  heathen 
name  Baali,  my  master,  which  the  apostate  Israel 
has  been  accustomed  to  apply  to  her  foreign  pos- 
sessor, is  contrasted  with  Islii,  my  man,  my  hus- 
band, the  native  word  which  she  is  to  use  when 
restored  to  her  rightful  husband,  Jehovah.  Much 
of  the  significance  of  this  figure  was  unquestionably 
due  to  the  impurities  of  idolaters,  with  whom  such 
corruption  was  of  no  merely  spiritual  character  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  16  ;  Num.  xxv.  1,  2,  &c.),  but  manifested 
itself  in  the  grossest  and  most  revolting  forms 
(Rom.  i.  26-32). 

Regarded  in  a  moral  aspect,  false  gods  are  called 
"stumbling  blocks"  (Ez.  xiv.  3),  "lies"  (Am. 
ii.  4;  Rom.  i.  25),  "horrors"  or  "frights"  (1  K. 
XV.  13  ;  Jer.  1.  38),  "  abominations  "  (Dent.  xxix. 
17,  xxxii.  16  ;  1  K.  xi.  5  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  "  guilt" 
(abstract  for  conci'ete.  Am.  viii.  14,  HDK'N,  ashmdh, 
comp.  2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  perhaps  with  a  play  on 
Ashima,  2  K.  xvii.  30),  and  with  a  pi'ofound  sense  of 
the  degradation  consequent  upon  their  worehip,  they 
are  characterised  by  the  prophets,  whose  mission  it 
was  to  warn  the  people  against  them  (Jer.  xliv.  4), 
as  "shame"  (Jer.  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10).  As  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  Jehovah,  they  are  "  other 
gods"  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  16),  "  strange  gods  "  (Deut. 
x.x.Tii.l6),  "newgods"  (Judg.v.8),  "devils, — not 
God"  (Deut.  xxxii.  17  ;  1  Cot.  x.  20,  21) ;  and,  as 
denoting  their  foreign  origin,  "gods  of  the  foreigner" 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14,  15).™  Their  powerlessness  is  indi- 
cated'by  describing  them  as  ' '  gods  that  cannot  save  " 


^  The  point  of  this  verse  is  lost  in  the  A.  V.  :  it 
should  be  "  tor  the  sin  of  witchcraft  (is)  rebellion  ; 
and  idolatry  (lit.  vanity)  and  terapbim  (are)  stub- 
bornness." The  Israelites,  contrary  to  command, 
had  spared  of  the  spoil  of  the  idolatrous  Amaleldtes  to 
offer  to  Jehovah,  and  thus  associated  His  worship 
with  that  of  idols. 


°"  In  the  A.  V.  the  terms  "It.  s"''.  "  strange,"  and 
133  or  *1D3,  nccdr  or  ndcit,  " foreign,"  are  not  uni- 
formly  distinguished,  and  the  point  of  a  passage  is 
frequently  lost  by  the  interchange  of  one  with  the 
other,  or  by  rendering  both  by  the  same  word.  So 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  9  should  be,  "  There  shall  not  be  in  thee  a 
fttrq-nge  god,  nor  shalt  thou  worship  a  fm'dgn  god." 
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(Is.  xlv.  20),  "  that  made  not  the  heuvens"  (Jer. 
X.  11),  "nothing"  (Is.  xli.  24;  1  Cor.  viii.  4), 
"  wind  and  emptiness  "  (Is.  xli.  29),  "  vanities  of 
the  heathen  "  (Jer.  xiv.  22  ;  Acts.  xiv.  15)  ;  and  yet, 
while  their  deity  is  denied,  their  personal  existence 
seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  (Kurtz,  Gesch. 
d.  A.B.  ii.  86,  &c,),  though  not  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  pretensions  of  local  deities  were 
reciprocally  recognised  by  the  heathen  (1  K.  xx. 
23,  28  ;  2  K.  xvii.  26).  Other  terms  of  contempt 
are  employed  with  reference  to  idols,  Dv^?fc^ 
^lilim  (Lev.  xix.  4),  and  d''>"l?5,  gillulim  (Deut. 
xxix.  17),  to  which  different  meanings  have  been 
assigned,  and  many  which  indicate  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness.     [Idol,  p.  849.] 

Idolatry,  therefore,  being  from  one  point  of  view 
a  political  offence,  could  be  punished  without  in- 
fringement of  civil  rights.  No  penalties  were  at- 
tached to  mere  opinions.  ■  For  aught  we  know, 
theological  speculation  may  have  been  as  rife  among 
the  Hebrews  as  in  modern  times,  though  such  was 
not  the  tendency  of  the  Semitic  mind.  It  was  not, 
however,  such  speculations,  heterodox  though  they 
might  be,  but  overt  acts  of  idolatry,  which  were 
made  the  subjects  of  legislation  (Michaelis,  Laws 
of  Moses,  art.  245,  246).  The  first  and  second 
commandments  are  directed  against  idolatry  of  every 
form.  Individuals  and  communities  were  equally 
a.menable  to  the  rigorous  code.  The  individual 
offender  was  devoted  to  destruction  (Ex.  xxii.  20); 
his  nearest  relatives  were  not  only  bound  to  de- 
nounce him  and  deliver  him  up  to  punishment 
(Deut.  xiii.  2-10),  but  their  hands  were  to  strike 
the  first  blow  when,  on  the  evidence  of  two  wit^ 
nesses  at  least,  he  was  stoned  (Deut.  xvii.  2-5). 
To  attempt  to  seduce  others  to  false  worship  was  a 
crime  of  equal  enoraiity  (Deut.  xiii.  6-10).  An 
idolatrous  nation  shared  a  similar  fate.  No  facts 
are  more  strongly  insisted  on  in  the  0.  T.  than 
that  the  extennination  of  the  Oanaanites  was  the 
punishment  of  their  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16  ; 
Deut.  vii.,  xii.  29-31,  xx.  17),  and  that  the  cala- 
mities of  the  Israelites  were  due  to  the  same  cause 
(Jer.  ii.  17).  A  city  guilty  of  idolatry  was  looked 
upon  as  a  cancer  of  the  state ;  it  was  considered  to 
be  in  rebellion,  and  treated  according  to  the  laws 
of  war.  Its  inhabitants  and  all  their  cattle  were 
put  to  death .  No  spoil  was  taken,  but  everything 
it  contained  was  burnt  vrith  itself;  nor  was  it 
allowed  to  be  rebuilt  (Deut.  xiii.  13-18 ;  Josh.  vi. 
26).  Saul  lost  his  kingdom,  Achan  his  life,  and 
Hiel  his  family,  for  transgressing  this  law  (1  Sam. 
XV. ;  Josh,  vii, ;  1  K.  xvi.  34).  The  silver  and 
gold  with  which  the  idols  were  covered  were  ac- 
cursed ,  (Deut.  vii.  25,  26).  And  not  only  were 
the  Israelite  forbidden  to  serve  the  gods  of  Ca- 
naan (Ex.  xxiii.  24),  but  even  to  mention  their 
names,  that  is,  to  call  upon  them  in  prayer  or 
any  form  of  worehip  (Ex.  xxiii.  13  ;  Josh,  xxiii.  7). 
On  taking  possession  of  the  land  they  were  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  existing  idolatry ;  sta- 
tues, altars,  pillars,  idol-temples,  every  person  and 
everything  connected  with  it,  were  to  be  swept 
away  (Ex.  xxiii.  24,  32,  xxxiv.  13;  Deut.  vii.  5, 
25,  xii.  1-3,  XX.  17),  and  the  name  and  worship  of 
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the  idols  blotted  out.  Such  were  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  framer  of  the  Mosaic  code  to  preserve 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  true  God,  in  its 
purity.  Of  the  manner  in  which  his  descendants 
have  *'  put  a  fence  "  about  "  the  law  "  with  reference 
to  idolatry,  many  instances  will  be  found  in  Mai- 
monides  {de  IdoL).  They  were  prohibited  from 
using  vessels,  scarlet  garments,  bracelets,  or  rings, 
marked  with  the  sign  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  dragon 
(vii.  10);  trees  planted  or  stones  erected  for  idol- 
worship  were  forbidden  (viii.  5,  10) ;  and,  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  contamination,  if  the  image 
of  an  idol  were  found  among  other  images  intended 
for  ornament,  they  were  all  to  be  cast  into  the 
Dead  Sea  (vii.  11). 

IV.  Much  indirect  evidence  on  this  subject  might 
be  supplied  by  an  investigation  of  proper  names. 
Mr.  Layard  has  remarked,  "  According  to  a  custom 
existing  from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  was  introduced  into 
the  names  of  men.  This  custom  prevailed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Phoenician  colonies 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  we  recognize 
in  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Han- 
nibal of  the  Carthaginians,  the  identity  of  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  two  nations,  as  widely  distinct 
in  the  time  of  their  existence  as  in  their  geogi-aphical 
position"  {Nin.  ii.  450).  The  hint  which  he  has 
given  can  be  but  briefly  followed  out  here.  Traces 
of  the  sun-worship  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  remain 
in  the  nomenclature  of  their  country.  BethjShe- 
mesh,  '*  house  of  the  sun,"  En-Shemesh,  "  spring 
of  the  sun,"  and  Ir-Shemesh,  "city  of  the  sun," 
whether  they  be  the  original  Canaanitish  names 
or  their  Hebrew  renderings,  attest  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  symbol 
of  the  fertilising  power  of  nature.  Samson,  the 
Hebrew  national  hero,  took  his  name  from  the 
same  luminary,  and  was  bom  in  a  mountain-village 
above  the  modern  'Ain  Shems  (En-Shemesh :  Thom- 
son, The  Zand  and  the  Book,  ii.  361).  The  name 
of  Baal,  the  sun-god,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
occurrence  in  compound  words,  and  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  places  consecrated  to  his  worship,  and 
of  which  perhaps  he  was  the  tutelai-y  deity. 
Bamoth-Baal,  "the  high-pkces  of  Baal;"  Baal- 
Hermon,  Beth-Baal-Meou,  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Hamon, 
in  which  compound  the  names  of  the  sun-god  of 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt  are  associated,  Baal-Tamar, 
and  many  others,  are  instances  of  this."  Nor  was 
the  practice  confined  to  the  names  of  places ;  pro- 
per names  are  found  with  the  same  element,  Esh- 
baal,  Ish-baal,  &c.,  are  examples.  The  Amorites, 
whom  Joshua  did  not  drive  out,  dwelt  on  Mount 
Heres,  in  Aijalon,  "  the  mountain  of  the  sun  " 
[Timnath-Heres]  .  Here  and  there  we  find  traces 
of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Hebrews,  on  their  con- 
quest of  the  country,  to  extirpate  idolatry.  Thus 
Baalah  or  Kirjath-Baal,  "  the  town  of  Baal,"  be- 
came Kirjath-Jearim,  "  the  town  of  forests"  (Josh. 
.XV.  60).  The  Moon,  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  gave 
her  name  to  a  city  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  12,  31), 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Jericho 
may  have  been  derived  from  being  associated  with 
the  worship  of  this  goddess.  [Jericuo.].  Nebo, 
whether  it  be  the  name  under  which  the  Chaldaeans 


°  That  temples  in  Syria,  dedicated  to  the  several 
divinities,  did  transfer  their  names  to  the  places  where 
they  stood  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Lucian, 
an  Assyrian  himself.  His  derivation  of  Hiera  from 
the  temple  of  the  Assyrian  Hera  shows  that  he  was 


familiar  with  the  circumstance  {de  Dea  Syr.  c.  1). 
Baisampsa  ( =  Bethshemesh),  a  town  of  Arabia,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  sun-worsbip  {Vossius,  de 
T/ieol.  Gent.  ii.  c.  8)  like  Kir  Heres  {Jer.  xlviii.  31} 
of  Moab. 
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worshipped  the  Moon  or  the  planet  Mercury,  enters 
into  many  compounds;  Nebu-zaradan,  Samgar-nebo, 
and  the  like.  BA  is  found  in  Belshazzar,  Belte- 
shazzar,  and  others.  Were  Baladan  of  Semitic 
origin,  it  would  probably  be  derived  from  Baal- 
Adon,  or  Adonis,  the  Phoenician  deity  to  whose 
worship  Jer.  xxii.  18  seems  to  refer;  but  it  has 
more  properly  been  traced  to  an  Indo-Germanic  root. 
Hadad,  Hadadezer,  Benhadad,  are  derived  from  the 
tutelar  deity  of  the  Syrians,  and  in  Nergalsharezer 
we  recognise  the  god  of  the  Gushites.  Chemosh, 
the  fire-ggd  of  Moab,  appears  in  Carchemish,  and 
Peor  in  Beth-Peor.  Malcora,  a  name  which  occurs 
but  once,  and  then  of  a  Moabite  by  birth,  may 
have  been  connected  with  Molech  and  Milcom,  the 
abomination  of  the  Ammonites.  A  glimpse  of  stai- 
worship  may  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil, 
the  Semitic  Orion,  and  tlie  month  Ghisleu,  without 
recognising  in  Rahab  "  the  glittering  fragments  of 
the  sea-snalte  trailing  across  the  northern  sky."  It 
would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  trace  in  Jingedi, 
*'  spring  of  the  kid,"  any  connexion  with  the  goat- 
worship  of  Mendes,  or  any  relics  of  the  wars  of  the 
giants  in  Eivpha  and  Eephaim.  P'iirst,  indeed,  recog- 
nises in  Gedi,  Venus  or  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  for- 
tune, and  identical  with  Gad  (^Jlandw.  s.  v.).  But 
there  are  fragments  of  ancient  idolatry  in  other 
names  in  which  it  is  not  so  palpable.  Ishbosheth 
is  identical  with  Eshbaal,  and  Jerubbesheth  with 
Jerubbaal,  and  Mephibosheth  and  Meribbaal  are  but 
two  fames  for  one  person  (cf.  Jer.  xi.  13).  The 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Kimmon  appears  in  the 
names  Hadad,  Rimmon,  and  Tabrimmon  ;  and  if,  as 
some  suppose,  it  be  derived  from  |1D^,  Biinmon, 
"  a  pomegranate-tree,"  we  may  connect  it  with  the 
towns  of  the  same  name  in  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
with  En-Eimmon  and  the  prevailing  tree-worahip; 
It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  investigation  to  any 
length :  the  hints  which  have  been  thrown  out  may 
prove  suggestive.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ID'UEL  ('ISoii^A.os ;  Eocelon),  1  Esd.  viii.  43. 
[Ariel,  1.] 

IDUME'A  (D'nS  :  71  'ISovnaia  :  Idumaea, 
Edom),  Is.  xxxiv.  5,  6;  Ez.  xxxv.  15,  xxxvi.  5; 
1  Mace.  iv.  15,  29,  61,  v.  3,  vi.  31 ;  2  Mace.  xii. 
32  5  Mark  iii.  8.     [Edom.] 

IDUME'ANS  {ol  'ISoviuCioi:  Idumaei),  2 
Mace.  X.  15,  16.     [Edom.] 

I'G-AL  ("pSi;).  1.  {'IKaaK,  Alex.  'lyi\; 
Igalf  TgaaV).  Son  of  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar ; 
chosen  by  Moses  to  represent  that  tribe  among 
the  spies  who  went  up  from  Kadesh  to  search  the 
Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii.  7). 

2.  One  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard,  son  of 
Nathan  of  Zobah  (2  Sam",  xxiii.  36,  VoAa).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  the  name  is  given  as 
"Joel  the  brother  of  Nathan"  (xi.  38,  'I«j^\). 
Kennicott,  after  a  minute  examination  of  .the  pas- 
sage both  in  the  original  and  in  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  as  most  like 
the  genuine  text  (Dissertation,  212-214). 

This  name  is  really  identical  with  Igeal. 

IGDALrAH  (-liTbllJ.S  i.  e.  Igdaliahu ;  ToBo- 
\las  ;  Jegedelias),  a  prophet  or  holy  man — "  the 
man  of  God  " — named  once  only  (Jer.  xxxv.  4),  as 
the  father  of  Hanan,  in  the  chamber  of  whose  sons, 
the  Bene-Hanan,  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  Jeremiah 
had  that  remarkable  interview  with  the  Kechabites 
which  is  recorderl  in  that  chapter. 


IJE-ABAEIM 

'  I'GEAL  ("PNi*;  'Iw^jA;  Jegaal),  a  son  of 
Shemaiah  ;  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  22).  According  to  the  present  state  of 
the  t«xt  of  this  difficult  genealogy  he  is  fom'th  in 
descent  from  Zerubbabel ;  but,  according  to  Lord 
A.  Hei-vey's  plausible  alteration,  he  is  the  son  of 
Shimei,  brotlier  to  Zerubbabel,  and  therefore  but 
one  generation  distant  from  the  latter  (  Genealogy  of 
our  Lord,  107-109).  The  name  is  identical  with  Igal; 
and,  as  in  that  case,  the  LXX.  give  it  as  Joel. 

I'IM:(D'?y).  1.  {rai ;  lieabarim).  The  partial 
or  contracted  form  of  the  name  Ije-Abarim,  one 
of  the  later  stations  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey 
to  Palestine  (Num.  xxxiii.  45).  In  the  Samaritan 
version  lim  is  rendered  by  Cephrani,  "  villages ;" 
and  in  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  by  Gizzeh,  ri-Til 
possibly  pointing  to  sheep-shearing  in  the  locality. 
But  in  no  way  do  we  gain  any  clue  to  the  situation 
of  the  place. 

2.  (Ba/ct^K ;  Alex.  Avel/x',  Tim),  a  town  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Beersheba,  Hormah,  &c,  (Josh.  xv.  28).     The 

Peshito   Syriac   version    has   Elin,    ^ NN.     No 

trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this 
direction.  [G.] 

IJE-AB'AEIM  (Dnayn  *>y,  with  the  definite 
article,  lye  ha-Abarim — "  tlie  heaps,  or  ruins,  of  the 
further  regions ;"  Jerome  ad  Fabiolam,  acervos  la- 
pidum  transeantium ;  'AxaAyai,  and  Tai ;  Jeab- 
arim,  and  lieabarim'),  one  of  the  later  halting 
places  of  the  children  of  Israel  as  they  were  ap- 
proaching Palestine  (Num.  xxi.  11,  xxxiii.  44).  It 
was  next  beyond  Oboth,  and  the  station  beyond  it 
again  was  the  Wady  Zai'ed — the  torrent  of  the 
willows — probably  one  of  the  streams  which  run 
into  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Between  Ije- 
abarim  and  Dibon-gad,  which  succeeds  it  in  Num. 
xxxiii.,  the  Zared  and  the  Aj-non  have  to  be  inserted 
from  the  parallel  accounts  of  xxi.  and  Deut.  ii. 
Dibon-gad  and  Almon-Diblathaim,  which  lay  above 
the  Amon,  having  in  their  turn  escaped  from  the 
two  last-named  naiTatives.  Ije-abarim  was  on  the 
boundary — the  S.E.  boundary — of  the  temfory  of 
Moab ;  not  on  the  pastm-e-downs  of  the  Mishor,  the 
modern  Belka,  but  in  the  midbar,  the  waste  un-' 
cultivated  "  wildeniess "  on  its  skirts  (xxi.  11). 
Moab  they  were  expressly  forbidden  to  molest 
(Deut.  ii.  9-12) ;  but  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  conclude  fi-om  the  tei-ms  of  ver.  13,  "  now  rise 
up"  (IDp),  that  they  had  remained  on  his  frontier 
in  Ije-Abarim  for  some  length  of  time.  No  identi- 
fication of  its  situation  has  been  attempted,  nor 
has  the  name  been  found  lingering  in  the  locality, 
which,  however,  has  yet  to  be  explored.  If  there 
is  any  connexion  between  the  Ije-Abarim  and  the 
Hai'-Abarim,  the  mountain-range  opposite  Jericho, 
then  Abarim  is  doubtless  a  general  appellation  for 
the  whole  of  the  highland  east  of  the  .Dead  Sea. 
[Aeariji.] 

The  rendering  given  by  the  LXX.  is  remailcable. 
Val  is  no  doubt  a  version  of  lye — the  Ain  being 
converted  into  G:  but  whence  does  the  'A^i^A 
come  ?  Can  it  be  the  vestige  of  a  nachal — "  tor- 
rent" or  "wady" — once  attached  to  the  name? 
The  Targum  Pseudojon.  has  Meshre  Megiztha — the 
plain  of  shearing — which  is  equally  puzzling. 

In  Num.  xxxiii.  45  it  is  given  in  the  shortei' 
formofliM.  [G.] 


IJON 

I'JON(fVV»  "rain;"  Altiv  and  ' Ah  ]  Mion), 
a  town  in  the  north,  of  Palestine,  belonging  to  the 
tiibe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  capUvias  of  Benhadad,  along  with  Dan  and  other 
store-cities  of  Naphtali  (1  K.  xv.  20  ;  2  Chr.  xvi. 
4).  It  was  plundered  a  second  time  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29).  We  find  no  farther  mention 
of  it  in  history.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali,  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  the  site  of  Dan,  is  a 
fertile  and  beautiful  little  plain  called  Merj  Ayun 

(. .  fcxC  77 y^  i  the  Arabic  word  /^  %^>  though 
ditterent  in  meaning,  is  radically  identical  with  the 
Heb.  \V')3)  ;  and  near  its  northern  end  is  a  large 
mound  called  Tell  Dibhin.  The  writer  visited  it 
some  years  ago,  and  found  there  the  traces  of  a 
strong  and  ancient  city.  This,  in  all  probability,  is 
the  site  of  the  long-lost  Ijon  (Robinson*s  Palestine, 
iii.  375).  [J.  L.  P.] 

IK'KESH  (K'i'pV ;  "lo-ffa,  'EK/cfy,  'Y^kkt^s,  Alex. 
'Y-KKOLs  ;  Acces),  the  father  of  Ira  the  Tekoite,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  28,  sxvii.  9). 

I'LAI  O^""!; ;  'H\^ ;  Ilai),  an  Ahohite,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  29).  In 
the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  ZAL3I0N. 
Kennicott  (^Dissertation,  1S7-9)  examines  the  vari- 
ations at  length,  and  decides  in  favour  of  Ilai  as  the 
original  name. 

ILLYK  ICUM  (^lKKvpiK6v),  an  extensive  dis- 
trict lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  boimdary  of  Italy  on  the  north  to  Epirus 
on  the  south,  and  contiguous  to  Moesia  and  Mace- 
donia on  the  east :  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Drilo 
into  two  portions,  lUyris  Barbara,  the  northern,  and 
Illyris  Graeca,  the  southern.  Within  these  limits 
was  included  Dalmatia,  which  hppears  to  have  been 
used  indifferently  with  lUyricum  for  a  portion,  and 
ultimately  for  the  whole  of  the  district.  St.  Paul 
records  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  "  round  about 
unto  Illyi-icum  "  (Rom.  xv.  19)  :  he  probably  uses 
the  term  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  and  the  part 
visited  (^if  indeed  he  crossed  the  boundary  at  all) 
would  have  been  about  Djn-achium.    [W.  L.  B.] 

IMAGE.     [Idol.] 

IM'LA  {yho\ ;  'le/ii6A({,  Alex.'l€ju\c£;  Jemla), 
father  or  progenitor  of  Micaiah,  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah,  who  was  consulted  by  Ahab  and  Jeho- 
shaphat  before  their  fatal  expedition  to  Ramoth- 
gilead  (2  Chr.  xviii.  7,  8).     The  form 

IM'LAH  (n^P);  'Ufi^Aad,  Alex.  'Ufiad; 
Jemld)  is  employed  in  the  parallel  narrative  (1  K. 
xxii.  8,  9). 

IMMAN'UEL  (*?K-1JS5?,  or  in  two  words  in 
many  MSS.  and  editions,  7N  -IJDV:  'EftfiavovqX  j 
Smmanuel),  the  symbolical  name  given  by  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  to  the  child  who  was  announced  to 
Ahaz  and  the  people  of  Judah,  as  the  sign  which 
God  would  give  of  their  deliverance  from  their 
enemies  (Is.  vii.  14).  It  is  applied  by  the  Apostle 
Matthew  to  the  Messiah,  born  of  the  Virgin  (Matt. 

^  ^Almdh  denotes  a  girl  of  ma/friageable  age,  but 
not  married,  and  therefore  a  virgin  by  implication. 
It  is  never  even  used,  as  n?'in3>  bethilldh,  which 

T         ; 

more  directly  expresses  virginity,  of  a  bride  or  be- 
trothed wife  (Joel  i.  8).     ^Almdh  and  helhiddh  are 
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i.  23).  By  the  LXX.  in  one  passage  (Is.  vii.  14), 
and  in  both  passages  by  the  Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  Targ., 
it  is  rendered  as  a  proper  name ;  but  in  Is.  viii.  8 
the  LXX.  translate  it  literally  fxeO'  Tjfiuy  6  6e6s. 
The  verses  in  question  have  been  the  battle-field  of 
critics  for  centuries,  and  in  their  discussions  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  the  odium  theologicum.  As 
early  as  the  times  of  Justin  Martyr  the  Christian 
interpretation  was  attacked  by  the  Jews,  and  the 
position  which  they  occupied  has  of  late  years  been 
assumed  by  many  continental  theologians.  Before 
proceeding  to  a  discussion,  or  rather  to  a  classifica- 
tion, of  the  numerous  theories  of  which  this  subject 
has  been  the  fruitful  source,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  prophecy  was  delivered  claim  especial 
consideration. 

In  tlie  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  threatened  with  annihilation  by 
the  combined  aiTnies  of  Syria  and  Israel.  A  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  of  the  choice  warriors  of 
Judah,  all  "  sons  of  might,"  had  fallen  in  one  day's 
battle.  The  Edomites  and  Philistines  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  (2  Chr.  xxiii,).  Jerusalem  was  me- 
naced with  a  siege ;  the  heaits  of  the  king  and  of 
the  people  "  shook,  as  the  trees  of  a  forest  shake 
before  the  wind  "  (Is.  vii.  2).  The  king  had  gone 
to  "  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,"  probably  to  t;ike 
measures  for  preventing  the  supply  of  water  from 
being  cut  off  or  falling  into  the  enemy's  hand,  when 
the  prophet  met  him  with  the  message  of  consola- 
tion. Not  only  were  the  designs  of  the  hostile 
armies  to  fail,  but  within  sixty-five  years  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  would  be  overthrown.  In  con- 
firmation of  his  words,  the  prophet  bids  Ahaz  ask 
a  sign  of  Jehovah,  which  the  king,  with  pretended 
humility,  refused  to  do.  After  administering  a 
severe  rebuke  to  Ahaz  for  his  obstinacy,  Isaiah  an- 
nounces the  sign  which  Jehovah  Himself  would 

give  unasked:  "behold!  the  virgin  {TMjPV^,  hd- 

almdh)  *  is  with  child  and  beareth  a  son,  and  she 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel." 

The  interpreters  of  this  passage  are  naturally 
divided  into  thi-ee  classes,  each  of  which  admits  of 
subdivisions,  as  the  differences  in  detail  are  numer- 
ous. The  first  class  consists  of  those  who  refer  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  a  historical  event, 
which  followed  immediately  upon  its  delivery. 
The  majority  of  Christian  writers,  till  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  form  a  second  class,  and  apply  the 
prophecy  exclusively  to  the  Messiah,  while  a  third 
class,  almost  equally  numerous,  agi-ee  m  considering 
both  these  explanations  true,  and  hold  that  the  pro- 
phecy had  an  immediate  and  litei*al  fulfilment,  but 
was  completely  accomplished  in  the  miraculous  con- 
ception and  birth  of  Christ.  Among  the  first  are 
numbered  the  Jewish  writers  of  all  ages,  without 
exception.  Jerome  refutes,  on  chronological  grounds, 
a  theory  which  was  current  in  his  day  amongst  the 
Jews  that  the  prophecy  had  reference  to  Hezekiah, 
the  son  of  Ahaz,  who  from  a  comparison  of  2  K. 
xvi.  2  with  xviii.  2,  must  have  been  nine  years  old 
at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  The  force  of  his 
argument  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  evident 
obscurity  of  the  numbers  in  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  Ahaz  was 


both  applied  to  Kebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  16,  43),  as 
apparently  convertible  terms ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
evidence  from  the  cognate  languages,  Arabic  and 
^yriac,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome  (on  Is.  vii. 
14)  that  in  Punic  Alma  denoted  a  virgin. 
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eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah's  bii-th. 
By  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages  this  explanation 
was  abandoned  as  untenable,  and  in  consequence 
some,  as  Jarchi  and  Aben  Ezra,  refer  the  prophecy 
to  a  son  of  Isaiah  himself,  and  others  to  a  son  of 
Ahaz  by  another  wife,  as  Kimchi  and  Abarbanel. 
In  this  case,  the  'almdh  is  explained  as  the  wife  or 
betrothed  wife  of  the  prophet,  or  as  a  later  wife  of 
Ahaz.  Kelle  (Gesen.  Cornm.  uber  den  Jesaia)  de- 
gi-ades  her  to  the  third  rank  of  ladies  in  the  harem 
(comp.  Cant.  vi.  28),  Hitzig  {der  Proph.  Jesaia)  re- 
jects Gesenius'  application  oi'dlmah  to  a  second  wife 
of  the  prophet,  and  intei-prets  it  of  the  prophetess 
mentioned  in  viii.  3.  Hendewerk  {des  Pr&ph. 
Jesaia  Weissag.^  follows  Gesenius.  In  either  case 
the  prophet  is  made  to  fulfil  his  own  prophecy. 
Isenbiehl,  a  pupil  of  Michaelis,  defended  the  his- 
torical sense  with  considerable  learning,  and  suffered 
imworthy  persecution  for  expressing  his  opinions. 
The  'almdh  in  his  view  was  some  Hebrew  girl  whc 
was  present  at  the  colloquy  between  Isaiah  and 
Ahaz,  and  to  whom  the  prophet  pointed  as  he  spoke. 
This  opinion  was  held  by  Bauer,  Cube,  and  Rosen- 
milller  (1st  ed.).  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Paulus, 
and  Ammon,  give  her  a  merely  id^l  existence ; 
while  Umbreit  allows  her  to  be  among  the  by- 
standers, but  explains  the  pregnancy  and  birth  as 
imaginaiy  only.  Interpreter  of  the  second  class, 
who  refer  the  prophecy  solely  to  the  Messiah,  of 
course  understand  by  the  'almdh  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Among  these,  Vitringa  (06s.  Sacr.  v.  c.  1)  vigor- 
ously opposes  those,  who,  like  Grotius,  Pellicanus, 
and  Tirinus,  conceded  to  the  Jews  that  the  reference 
to  Christ  Jesus  was  not  dii*ect  and  immediate,  but 
by  way  of  typjcal  allusion.  For,  he  maintains,  a 
young  married  woman  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  and 
Isaiah,  could  not  be  a  type  of  the  Virgin,  nor  could 
her  issue  by  her  husband  be  a  figure  of  the  child 
to  be  bom  of  the  Virgin  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Against  this  hypothesis  of  a  solely 
Messianic  x-eference,  it  is  objected  that  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  could  not  be  a  sign  of  deUverance  to 
the  people  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  In  reply 
to  this,  Theodoret  advances  the  opinion  that  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  involved  the  consei'vation  of 
the  family  of  Jesse,  and  therefore  by  implication  of 
the  Jewish  state.  Cocceius  argues  on  the  same  side, 
that  the  sign  of  the  Messiah's  birth  would  intimate 
that  in  the  intei-val  the  kingdom  and  state  of  the 
Jews  could  not  be  alienated  fi'om  God,  and  besides 
it  confirms  ver.  8,  indicating  that  before  the  birth 
of  Chi'ist  Judaea  should  not  be  subject  to  Syria,  as 
it  was-  when  Archelaus  was  removed,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Of  all 
these  explanations  A^'itringa  disapproves  and  states 
his  own  conclusion,  which  is  also  that  of  Calvin 
and  Piscator,to  be  the  following: — In  vera.  14-16, 
the  prophet  gives  a  sign  to  the  pious  in  Israel  of 
their  deliverance  from  the  impending  danger,  and 
in  vers.  17,  &c.  announces  the  evils  which  the 
Assyrians,  not  the  Syrians,  should  inflict  upon 
Ahaz  and  such  of  his  people  as  resembled  him.  As 
surely  as  Messiah  w;oiild  be  bom  of  the  virgin,  so 
surely  would  God  deliver  the  Jews  from  the  threat- 
ened evil.  The  principle  of  intei-pretation  here 
made  use  of  is  founded  by  Calvin  on  the  custom  of 
the  prophets,  who  confirmed  special  promises  by  the 
assurance  that  God  would  send  a  redeemer.  But 
this  explanation  involves  another  difficulty,  besides 
that  which  arises  from  the  distance  of  the  event 
predicted.  Before  the  child  shall  anive  at  years  of 
discretion  the  prophet  announces  the  desolation  of 
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the  land  whose  kings  threatened  Ahaz.  By  this 
Vitringa  underetands  that  no  more  time  would 
elapse  before  the  fonner  event  was  accomplished 
than  would  inteiTene  between  the  birth  and  youth 
of  Immanuel,  an  argument  too  far-fetched  to  have 
much  weight.  Hengstenberg  {Christology,  ii.  44-66 
Eng.  trans.)  supports  to  the  full  the  Messianic 
interpretation,  and  closely  connects  vii.  14,  with 
ix,  6.  He  admits  fiunkly  that  the  older  explana^ 
tion  of  vera.  15,  16  has  exposed  itself  to  the  charge 
of  being  arbitrary,  and  confidently  propounds  his 
own  method  of  removing  the  stumbling-block, 
"  In  ver.  14  the  prophet  had  seen  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  as  present.  Holding  fast  this  idea  and  ex- 
panding it,  the  prophet  makes  him  who  has  been 
bom  accompany  the  people  through  all  the  stages 
of  its  existence.   We  have  here  an  ideal  anticipation 

of  the  real  incarnation What  the  prophet 

means,  and  intends  to  say  here  is,  that,  in  the 
space  of  about  a  twelvemonth,  the  overthrow  of  tlte 
hostile  kiTngdoms  would  already  have  taken  place. 
As  the  representative  of  the  contemporaries,  he 
brings  forward  the  wonderful  child  who,  as  it  were, 

fonned  the  soul  of  the  popular  life In  the 

subsequent  prophecy,  the  same  wonderful  child, 
grown  up  into  a  warlike  hero,  brings  the, deliverance 
from  Asshur,  aud  the  world's  power  represented  by 
it.'*  The  learned  professor  thus  admits  the  double 
sense  in  the  case  of  Asshur,  but  denies  its  applica- 
tion to  Immanuel.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
text  or  commentary  be  the  more  obscure. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  these 
explanations  of  the  prophecy,  the  third  class  of  in- 
tei-preters  above  alluded  to  have  recourse  to  a 
theory  which  combines  the  two  preceding,  viz.,  the 
hypothesis  of  the  double  sense.  They  suppose  that 
the  immediate  reference  of  the  prophet  was  to  some 
contemporary  occurrence,  but  that  his  words  re- 
ceived theu'  tiTie  and  full  accomplishment  in  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah.  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Esaiam, 
vii.  14)  mentions  an  intei-pretation  of  some  Ju- 
daizers  that  Immanuel  was  the  son  of  Isaiah,  bom 
of  the  prophetess,  as  a  type  of  the  Saviour,  and 
that  his  name  indicates  the  calling  of  the  nations 
after  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  proposed  by  Dathe; 
in  his  opinion  "  the  miracle,  while  it  immediately 
respected  the  times  of  the  prophet,  was  a  type  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  conjectured  that  it  had  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  Hezekiah,  **  the  virgin"  bong  the  queen  of 
Ahaz  ;  but,  like  some  other  prophetic  testimonies, 
had  another  and  a  designed  reference  to  some  re- 
moter circumstance,  which  when  it  occurred  would 
be  the  real  fulfilment,  answering  every  feature  and 
filling  up  the  entire  extent  of  the  original  delinea- 
tion (Scrip.  Test,  to  the  Messiah,  i.  357,  3rd  ed.). 
A  serious  objection  to  the  application  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Hezekiah  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Kennicott  separates  ver.  16  from  the  three  preced- 
ing, applying  the  latter  to  Christ,  the  former  to  the" 
son  of  Isaiah  {Sermon  on  Is.  vii.  13-16). 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  principal  opinions 
which  have  been  held  on  this  impoitant  question. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  quotation  occurs  in 
Matt.  i.  23,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Evan- 
gelist did  not  use  it  by  way  of  accommodation,  but 
as  having  in  view  its  actual  accomplishment.  What> 
ever  may  have  been  his  opinion  as  to  any  contem- 
porary or  immediate  reference  it  might  contain, 
this  was  completely  obscured  by  the  full  convic- 
tion that   burst  upon  him  when  he  realised  its 
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completion  in  the  Messiah.  What  may  have  been 
the  light  in  which  the  promise  was  regarded  by  the 
prophet's  contemporaries  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  judge  ;  the  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense  satisfies 
most  of  the  requirements  of  the  pi-oblem,  and  as 
it  does  less  violence  to  the  text  than  the  others 
which  have  been  proposed,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Apostle's  quota- 
tions from  the  0.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  15, 18,  23  ;  iv.  15), 
we  accept  it  as  approximating  most  nearly  to  the 
true  solution.  [W,  A.  W.] 

IM'MER  ODN  ;  'E^ujUTjp  ;  Emmer),  apparently 
the  founder  of  an  impoiiaat  family  of  priests, 
although  the  name  does  not  occur  in  any  genealogy 
which  allows  us  to  discover  his  descent  from  Aaron 
(1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  13).  This  family  had 
charge  of,  and  gave  its  name  to,  the  sixteenth  course 
of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14).  From  them  came 
Pashur,  chief  governor  of  the  Temple  in  Jeremiah's 
lime,  and  Jiis  persecutor  (Jer,  xx.  1).  They  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Ezr,  ii.  37  ;  Neh.  vii.  40).  5iadok  ben-Immer 
repaired  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii.  29),  and  two 
other  priests  of  the  family  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  (Ezr.  x.  20).  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah,and  also  of  those  who 
came  up  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  and  who  are 
stated  to  have  had  descendants  surviving  in  the 
next  generation — the  days  of  Joiakim  (see  Neh.  xii. 
1,  10,  12-21).  [Emmer.]  Different  from  the 
foregoing  must  be 

2.  {'Efi(x-f]pj  'le/i^p,  ^mer),  apparently  the  name 
of  a  place  in  Babylonia  from  which  certain  persons 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  the  firet  caravan,  who 
could  not  satisfactoi-ily  pro\'-e  their  genealogy  (Ezr. 
ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In  1  Esdras  the  name  is 
given  as  'Aa\dp. 

IM'NA  (J?ip)  ;  'Ifiavd ;  Jemna),  a  descendant 
of  Asher,  son  of  Helem,  and  one  of  the  "  chief 
princes  "  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  35  ;  comp.  40). 

IM'NAH  (n^fpl ;  'Ufiud  ;  Jemna).  1.  The 
first-bom  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30).  In  the  Penta- 
teuch the  name  (identical  with  the  present)  is  given 
in  the  A.  V.  as  Jimnah. 

2.  Kore  ben-Imnah,  the  Levite,  assisted  in  the 
reforms  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14). 

IM'EAH  (mp; ;  'IjLtpcfr,  Alex.  'Ufipd;  Jamra), 
a  descendant  of  Asher,  of  the  family  of  ZOPHAH 
(1  Chr.  vii.  36),  and  named  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe. 

IM'EI  (npN).    - 1.  {'A^^pai/x,  Alex,  omits  ; 

Omrai,  but  it  seems  to  have  changed  places  with 
the  preceding  name).  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  great 
family  of  Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

2.  {'Afxa(l :  Amri),  father  or  progenitor  of 
Zaccur,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  .the  rebuilding 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  2). 

INCENSE,  nniDp  {ketordh),  Dent,  ixiiii. 
10;  milOjp  (ket6reth),'Ex,  ixv.  6,  xxx.  1,  &c. ; 
T]mb  {lehdndh).  Is.  xliii.  23,  Ix.  6,  &c.  The  in- 
cense employed  in  the  seiTice  of  the  tabernacle  was 
distinguished  as  D''G)Dn  n"lDp  (ketoreth  hassam- 
mim),  Ex.  XXV.  6,  from  being  compounded  of  the 
perfumes    stacte,    onycha,    galbauum,    and    pure 
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frankincense.  All  incense  which  Avas  not  made  of 
these  ingredients  was  called  mt  T]yi^p{ket6rdh 
zdrdfi),  Ex.  xxx.  9,  and  was  forbidden  to  be  offered. 
According  to  liashi  on  Ex.  xxx.  34,  the  abovemen- 
tioned  perfumes  were  mixed  in  equal  proportions, 
seventy  manehs  being  taken  of  each.  They  wei'e 
compounded  by  the  skill  of  the  apothecaiy,  to 
whose  use,  accoixling  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  was 
devoted  a  portion  of  the  temple,  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  family  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to' 
prepare  the  incense,  "  the  house  of  Abtines."  So 
in  the  large  temples  of  India  "  is  retained  a  man 
whose  chief  business  it  is  to  distil  sweet  waters 
from  flowers,  and  to  extract  oil  from  wood,  flowers, 
and  other  subst-ances"  (Roberts,  Orient.  Illus. 
p.  83).  The  priest  or  Levite  to  whose  care  the  in- 
cense was  intrusted,  was  one  of  the  fifteen  D^JIJOD 
(memumitin)^  or  prefects  of  the  temple.  Constant 
watch  was  kept  in  the  house  of  Abtines  that  the 
incense  might  always  be  in  readiness  (Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Tabu.  s.  v.  D3*'tDaK). 

In  addition  to  the  four  ingredients  already  men- 
tioned Jarchi  enumerates  seven  others,  thus  making 
eleven,  which  the  Jewish  doctors  affirm  were  com- 
municated to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Josephus 
{B.  J.  V.  5,  §5)  mentions  thirteen.  The  propor- 
tions of  the^  additional  spices  are  given  by  Maimo- 
nides  [C'ele  hamviikddsh,  ii.  2,  §3)  as  follows.  Of 
myn'h,  cassia,  spikenard,  and  saffron,  sixteen  ma- 
nehs each.  Of  costus  twelve  manehs,  cinnamon 
nine  manehs,  sweet  bark  three  manehs.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  confection  was  368  manehs.  To  these 
was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  salt  of  Sodom, 
with  amber  of  Jordan,  and  a  herb  called  *'  the  smoke- 
i-aiser"  (jEJ^X?  Tw'J^'O,  maaleh  dshdn),  known  only 
to  the  cunning  in  such  matters,  to  whom  the  secret 
descended  by  tradition.  In  the  ordinary  daily  ser- 
vice one  maneh  was  used,  half  in  the  moi-ning  and 
half  in  the  evening.  Allowing  then  one  maneh  of 
incense  for  each  day  of  the  solai"  year,  the  three 
manehs  which  remained  were  again  pounded,  and 
used  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  atonement 
(Lev.  xvi.  12).  A  store  of  it  was  constantly  kept 
in  the  temple  (Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  8,  §3). 

The  incense  possessed  the  threefold  characteristic ' 
of  being  salted  (not  tempered  as  in  A.  V.),  pure 
and  holy.  Salt  was  the  symbol  of  incorruptness, 
and  nothing,  says  Maimonides,  was  offered  without 
it,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-offerings,  the  blood, 
and  the  wood  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  13).  The  expression 
TD3  *12  {had  hebad),  Ex.  xxx.  34,  is  intei-preted 
by  the  Chaldee  "  weight  by  weight,"  that  is,  an 
equal  weight  of  each  (cf.  Jarchi,  in  /oc);  and  this 
rendering  is  adopted  by  om*  version.  Others  how- 
ever, and  among  them  Aben  Ezra  and  Maimonides, 
consider  it  as  signifying  that  each  of  the  spices  was 
separately  prepared,  and  that  all  were  aftenvards 
mixed.  The  incense  thus  compounded  was  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sauctuaiy :  its 
desecration  was  punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxx.  37, 
38) ;  as  in  some  part  of  India,  according  to  Mi- 
chaelis  {Mosaisch.  Beckt,  art.  249),  it  was  con- 
sidered high  treason  for  any  person  to  make  use  of 
the  best  sort  of  Calamhak,  which  was  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  alone. 

Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was  originally  appointed 
to  offer  incense,  but  in  the  daily  service  of  the  se- 
cond temple  the  olBce  devolved  upon  the  inferior 
priests,  from  among  whom  one  was  chosen  by  lot 
(Mishna,  Joma,  ii.  4 ;  Luke  i.  9),  each  morning 
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and  evening  (Abarbanel  on  L&o,  x.  1).  A  peculiar 
"blessing  was  supposed  to  be  attached  to  this  service, 
and  in  order  that  dl  might  share  in  it,  the  lot  was 
cast  among  those  who  were  "  new  to  the  incense," 
if  any  remained  (Mish.  Yomuty  I.  c. ;  Bartenora  on 
Tamid,  v.  2).  Uzziah  was  punished  for  hjs  pre- 
sumption in  attempting  to  infringe  the  prerogatives 
of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who  were  consecmted 
to  burn  incense  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16-21;  Jos.  Ant. 
is.  10,  4).  The  ofBciating  priest  appointed  an- 
other, whose  office  it  was  to  take  the  fire  frotn  the 
brazen  altar.  According  to  Maimonides  {^Tmid. 
Umm.  ii.  8,  iii.  5)  this  fire  was  taken  from  the 
second  pile,  which  was  over  against  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  altar  of  burat-cfFeiing,  and  was  of  fig-tree 
wood.  A  silver  shovel  (nDriD,  machtdh)  was  first 
filled  with  the  live  coals,  and  aftei-wards  emptied 
into  a  golden  one,  smaller  than  the  former,  so  that 
some  of  the  coals  were  spilled  (Mishna,  Tamid,  v.  5, 
Yoma,  iv.  4 ;  cf.  Kev.  viii.  5),  Another  priest 
cleared  the  golden  altar  fi'om  the  cinders  which  had 
been  left  at  the  previous  offeiing  of  incense  (^Mishna, 
2'amid,  iii.  6,  9,  vi.  1). 

The  times  of  offering  incense  were  specified  in 
the  instructions  first  given  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8). 
The  morning  incense  was  offered  when  the  lamps 
were  trimmed  in  the  Holy  place,  and  befoi'e  the 
sacrifice,  when  the  watchman  set  for  the  purpose  an- 
nounced the  break  of  day  (Mishna,  Yorria,  iii.  1,  5). 
When  the  lamps  were  lighted  *'  between  the  even- 
ings," after  the  evening  sacrifice  and  before  the 
drink-offerings  were  offered,  incense  was  again  burnt 
on  the  golden  altar,  which  "  belonged  to  the  oracle  '* 
(1  K.  v\.  22),  and  stood  before  the  veil  which  sepa- 
ra,ted  the  Holy  place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
throne  of  God  (Rev.  viii.  4 ;  Philo,  de  Anim.  idon. 
§3). 

■  When  the  priest  entered  the  Holy  place  with  the 
incense,  all  the  people  were  removed  from  the 
temple,  and  from  between  the  porch  and  the  altar 
(Maimon.  Tmid.  Umus.  iii.  3  ;  cf,  Luke  i,  10). 
The  incense  was  then  brought  from  the  house  of 
Abtines  in  a  large  vessel  of  gold  called  f]3  (caph), 
in  which  was  a  phial  Q^T^,  haztc,  properly  "  a 
salver")  containing  the  incense  (Mishna,  TamMj 
V,  4).  The  assistant  prieste  who  attended  to  the 
lamps,  the  clearing  of  the  golden  altar  from  the 
cinders,  and  the  fetching  fire  fi*om  the  altar  of 
bumt-offering,  performed  their  offices  singly,  bowed 
towards  the  ark  ot  the  covenant,  and  left  the  Holy 
place  before  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to  offer  in- 
cense, entered.  Profound  silence  was  observed  among 
the  congi'egation  who  weye  praying  without  (cf. 
Kev.  viii.  1),  and  at  a  signal  from  the  prefect  the 
priest  cast  the  incense  on  the  fire  (Mishna,  TaTnid, 
vi.  3),  and  bowing  reverently  towards  the  Holy  of 
Holies  retired  slowly  backwards,  not  prolonging 
his  prayer  that  he  might  not  alarm  the  congrega- 
tion,- or  cause  them  to  fear  that  he  had  been  struck 
dead  for  offering  unworthily  (Lev.  xvi.  13 ;  Luke 
i.  21  ;  Mishna,  Yom'i,  v.  1)  When  he  came  out 
he  pronounced  the  blessing  in  Num.  vi.  24-26,  the 
*'  magrephah''  sounded,  and  the  Levites  burst  forth 
into  song,  accompanied  by  the  full  swell  of  the 
temple  music,  the  sound  of  which,  say  the  Rabbins, 
could  be  heard  as  far  as  Jericho  (Mishna,  Tamid, 
iii.  8).  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  alluded  to  in 
Rev.  viii.  5.  The  priest  then  emptied  the  censer 
in  a  clean  place,  and  hung  it  on  one  of  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  bumt-offeiTng. 

On  the  day  of  atonement  the  service  was  different. 
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The  high-priest,  after  sacrificing  the  bullock  as  a 
sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  &,imly,  took  incense 
in  his  left  hand  and  a  golden  shovel  filled  vrith  live 
coals  fi-om  the  west  side  of  the  brazen  altar  (Jarchi 
on  Lev.  xvi.  12)  in  his  right,  and  went  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  He  then  placed  the  shovel  upon 
the  ark  between  the  two  bars.  In  the  second 
temple,  where  there  was  no  ark,  a  stone  was  sub- 
stituted. Then  sprinkling  the  incense  upon  the 
coals,  he  stayed  till  the  house  was  filled  with 
smoke,  and  walking  slowly  backwards  came  without 
the  veil,  where  he  prayed  for  a  short  time  (Maimo- 
nides, Yom  hakkippur,  quoted  by  Ains worth  on 
Lev.  xvi. ;  Outram  de  Sacrificiis,  i.  8.  §11). 

The  offering  of  incense  has  formed  a  part  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of' most  ancient  nations.  The 
Egyptians  burnt  r^in  in  honour  of  the  sun  at  its 
rising,  myrrh  when,  in  its  meridian,  and  a  mixture 
called  Kuphi  at  its  setting  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  v. 
315).  Plutarch  (de  Is.  et  Os.  c.  52,  80)  describes 
Kuphi  as  a  mixture  of  sixteen  ingredients.  "  In 
the  temple  of  Siva  incense  is  offered  to  the  Lingam 
six  times  in  twenty-four  hours "  (Roberts,  Orient. 
Illus.  p.  468).  It  was  an  element  in  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xi.  12,  17,  xlviii. 
35;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  25). 

'  With  regard  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  in- 
cense, opinions  have  been  many  and  widely  differing. 
While  Maimonides  regarded  it  merely  as  a  perfume 
designed  to  counteract  the  effluvia  arising  from  the 
beasts  which  were  slaughtered  for  the  daily  sacrifice, 
other  interpreters  have  allowed  their  imaginations 
to  run  riot,  and  vied  with  the  wildest  speculations 
of  the  Midrashim.  Philo  i^Quis  rer.  div.  haer.  sit. 
§41,  p.  501)  conceives  the  stacte  and  onycha  to  be 
symbolical  of  water  and  earth;  galbanum  and 
fi-ankincense  of  air  and  fire.  Josephus,  following 
the  traditions  of  his  time,  believed  that  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  incense  were  chosen  from  the  products 
of  the  sea,  the  inhabited  and  the  uninhabited  parts 
of  the  earth,  to  indicate  that  all  things  are  of  God 
and  for  God  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §5).  As  the  temple  or 
tabernacle  was  the  palace  of  Jehovah,  the  theoCTatic 
Idng  of  Israel,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  his 
throne,  so  the  incense,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  cor- 
responded to  the  perfumes  in  w^hich  the  luxurious 
monarchs  of  the  East  dehghted.  It  may  mean  all 
this,  but  it  must  mean  much  more.  Grotius,  on 
Ex.  xxx.  1,  says  the  mystical  signification  is  "  sm> 
sum  habenda  corda."  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  on  Ex. 
xxx.  34,  considers  it  as  an  a^t  emblem  of  propitia- 
tion, and  finds  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  several 
ingi-edients.  Fairbaim  (Typology  of  Scripture,  ii. 
320),  with  many  others,  looks  upon  prayer  as  the 
reality  of  which  incense  is  the  symbol,  founding  his 
conclusion  upon  Ps.  cxh.  2 ;  Rev.  v.  8,  viii,  3,  4. 
Bahr  {Symh.  d.  Mos.  Cult.  vol.  i.,  c.  vi.  §4)  op- 
poses this  view  of  the  subject,  on  the  gi'ound  that 
the  chief  thing  in  offering  incense  is  not  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  smoke,  which  presses  like  prayer  to- 
wards heaven,  but  the  spreading  of  the  fi-agi-ance. 
His  own  exposition  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 
Pi-ayer,  among  all  Orienfail  nations,  signifies  calling 
upon  the  name  of  God,  The  oldest  prayers  con- 
sisted in  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  several  titles 
of  God.  The  Scripture  places  incense  in  close  rela- 
tionship to  prayer,  so  that  offering  incense  is  syn- 
onymous with  worship.  Hence  incense  itself  is  a 
symbol  of  the  name  of  God.  The  ingredients  of 
the  incense  coixespond  severally  to  the  perfections 
of  God,  though  it  is  impossible  to  decide  to  which 
of  the  foui"  names  of  God  each  belongs.     Perhaps 
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stacte  con-esponds  to  m'rT*  (Jehovah),  onycha  to 
D^rpX  {Elohtm),  galbanum  to  ^n  {chai),  and 
frankincense  to  E^Hp  (Jiadosh).  Such  is  Bahr's 
exposition  of  the  symbolism  of  incense,  rather  inge- 
nious than  logical.  Looking  upon  incense  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  ceremonial  observances  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  it  would  rather  seem  to  be  sym- 
bolical, not  of  prayer  itself,  but  of  that  which 
makes  prayer  acceptable,  the  intercession  of  Christ, 
In  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  the  incense  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing distinct  from,  though  offered  with,  the  prayers 
of  all  the  saints  (cf.  Luke  i.  10)  ;  and  in  Rev,  v.  8 
it  is  the  golden  vials,  and  not  the  odom's  or  incense, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  prayers  of  saints.  Ps, 
cxli.  2,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  militate  against  this 
conclusion;  but  if  it  be  argued  from  this  passage 
that  incense  is  an  emblem  of  prayer,  it  must  also 
be  allowed  that  the  evening  sacrifice  has  the  same 
symbolical  meaning.  [W.  A.  W.] 

IN'DIA  (nh,  i.e.  Hoddu;  ^  'Iv^iK-h;  India). 
The  name  of  India  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  before 
the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  is  noticed  as  the  hmit 
of  the  tenitones  of  Ahasuerus  in  the  east,  as  Ethi- 
opia was  in  the  west  (i.  1 ;  viii.  9)  ;  the  names 
are  similarly  connected  by  Herodotus  (vii.  9).  The 
Hebi'ew  fonn  ^^  Iloddu"  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Hunadu,  which  is  identical  with  the  indigenous 
names  of  the  river  Indus,  "  Hindu,"  or  "  Sindhu," 
and  again  with  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  as 
it  appears  in  the  Vendidad,  "  Hapta  Hendu."  The 
native  foim  "  Sindus  "  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (vi.  23). 
The  India  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  not  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindostan,  but  the  country  suiTounduig  the 
Indus — the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  Scinde — the 
India  which  Herodotus  ylescribes  (iii.  98)  as  fonn- 
ing  part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Darius,  and 
the  India  which  at  a  later  period  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Persepolis  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
but  not  in  those  of  Behistiin  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii. 
485).  In  1  Mace.  viii.  8  India  is  reckoned  among 
the  countnes  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
received  out  of  the  foiToer  possessions  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.,  It  is  clear  that  India  proper  cannot  be 
understood,  inasmuch  as  this  never  belonged  either 
to  Antiochus  or  Eumenes.  At  the  same  time  none 
of  the  explanations  offered  by  commentators  are 
satisfactory :  the  Eneti  of  Paphlagonia  have  been 
suggested,  but  these  people  had  disappeared  long 
before  (Strab.  xii.  534) :  the  India  of  Xenophon 
{Cyrop.  i.  5,  §3,  iii.  2,  §25),  which  may  have  been 
above  the  Carian  stream  named  Indus  (Plin.  v.  29, 
probably  the  Calbis) ,  is  more  likely ;  but  the  emenda- 
tion "  Mysia  and  Ionia  "  for  Media  and  India,  offers 
the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  [Ionia  .]  A  more 
authentic  notice  of  the  country  occurs  in  1  Mace.  vi. 
37,  where  Indians  are  noticed  as  the  drivers  of  the 
war-elephants  introduced  into  the  army  of  the  Syrian 
king.    (See  also  1  Esd.  iii.  2  ;  Esth.  xiii.  1  ;  xvi.  1). 

But  though  the  name  of  India  occurs  so  seldom, 
the  people  and  productions  of  that  country  must 
have  been  tolerably  well  known  to  the  Jews.  There 
is  undoubted  evidence  that  an  active  trade  was  car- 
ried  on   between    India  and  Western   Asia :    the 
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*  In  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  "  to  lodge  "  has  the 

force  of  remaining  for  the  night.     The  word  |v  is 

rendered  in  1  K.  xix.  9  "lodge;"  in  Gen.  xix.  2 
"  tarry  all  night ;"  comp.  also  Jer.  xiv.  8,  &c. 

^  The  erection  of  hospitals  in  the  middle  ages  was 


Tyrians  established  their  depots  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  procured  "  horas  of  ivory  and 
ebony,"  "  broidered  work  and  rich  apparel"  (Ez. 
XX vii.  15,  24),  by  a  route  which  crossed  the  Ara- 
bian desert  by  land,  and  then  followed  the  coasts  ot 
the  Indian  ocean  by  sea.  The  trade  opened  by 
Solomon  with  Ophir  thi'ough  the  Red  Sea  chieHy 
consisted  of  Indian  articles,  and  some  of  the  names 
even  of  the  ai-ticles,  algummim,  "  sandal  wood," 
kophinij  "  apes,"  thucciim,  "  peacocks,"  are  of 
Indian  origin  (Humboldt,  Kosinos,  ii.  13;jj ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
''  topaz,"  pitdah,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  pito.. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  productions  of 
yet  greater  utility  were  furnished  by  India  through 
Syria  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Greeks 
derived  both  the  term  Kaffcirepos  (comp.  the  San- 
scrit kastira),  and  the  article  it  represents,  "  tin," 
from  the  coasts  of  India.  The  connexion  thus  esta- 
blished with  India  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indians 
were  included  under  the  ethnological  title  of  Gush, 
(Gen.  X.  6),  and  hence  the  Syrian,  Chaldaean,  and 
Arabic  versions  frequently  render  that  term  by  India 
or  Indians,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  16  ;  Is.  xi.  11,  xviii. 
1 ;  Jer.  xiii.  23 ;  Zeph.  iii.  10.  For  the  connexion 
which  some  have  sought  to  establish  between  India 
and  Paradise,  see  Eden.  [W.  L.  B.] 

INHERITANCE.     [H-eie.] 

INK,  INKHOEN.     [Writing.] 

INN  (|1?D,  mdlon :  KardKup-a^  travZoK^tov). 
The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  literally  signifies  "a 
lodging-place  for  the  night."  "  Inns,  in  our  sense  of 
the  teiTH,  were,  as  they  still  are,  unknown  in  the  East 
where  hospitality  is  religiously  practised.  The  khans, 
or  caravanserais,  are  the  repi'esentatives  of  European 
inns,  and  these  were  established  but  gradually.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  there  Is  any  allusion  to  them 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  halting-place  of  a  ca- 
ravan was  selected  originally  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  water  or  pasture,  by  which  the  tra- 
vellers pitched  their  tents  and  passed  the  night. 
Such  was  undoubtedly  the  "  inn "  at  ^hich  oc- 
cun-ed  the  incident  in  the  life  of  Moses,  nan-ated  in 
Ex.  iv.  24.  Tt  was  probably  one  of  the  haltino- 
places  of  the  Ishmaelitish  merchants  who  traded  to 
Egypt  with  their  camel -loads  of  spices.  Moses  was 
on  his  journey  from  the  land  of  Midian,  and  the 
merchants  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  are  called  indiscrimi- 
nately Ishmaelites  and  Midianites.  At  one  of  these 
stations,  too,  the  firet  which  they  reached  after 
leaving  the  city,  and  no  doubt  within  a  short  dist- 
ance from  it,  Joseph's  brethren  discovered  that  their 
money  had  been  replaced  In  their  wallets  (Gen. 
xiii.  27). 

Increased  commercial  intercom'se,  and  in  later 
times  religious  enthusiasm  for  pilgrimages  ^  gave 
rise  to  the  establishment  of  more  permanent  accom- 
modation for  travellers.  On  the  more  fi-equented 
routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer.  ix.  2),  caravan- 
serais were  in  course  of  time  erected,  often  at-the 
expense  of  the  wealthy.  The  following  description 
of  one  of  those  on  the  road  from  Baghdad  to  Baby- 
lon will  suffice  for  all; — "  It  is  a  large  and  sub- 
stantial square  building,  in  the  distance  resembling 


due  to  the  same  cause.  Paula,  the  friend  of  Jerome, 
built  several  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem  ;  and  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  residents  in  France  erected  hospitals 
for  the  use  of  pilgrims  of  their  own  nation,  on  their 
waytoKome  (Beckmann,  Ifia^.  o/Jnv.  ii.  457).  Hence 
hospital,  hostel,  and  finally  hotel. 
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a  fortr^s,  being  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  and 
flanked  by  round  towere  to  defend  the  inmates  in 
case  of  attack.  Passing  through  a  strong  gateway, 
the  guest  enters  a  large  court,  the  sides  of  which 
are  divided  into  numerous  arched  compartments, 
open  in  front,  for  the  accommodation  of  separate 
I»ai-ties  and  for  the  reception  of  goods.  In  the 
centre  is  a  spacious  raised  platform,  used  for  sleep- 
ing upon  at  night,  or  for  the  devotions  of  the  faith- 
ful during  the  day.  Between  the  outer  waU  and 
the  compartments  are  wide  vaulted  arcades,  ex- 
tending round  the  entire  building,  where  the  beasts 
of  burden  are  placed.  Upon  the  roof  of  the  arcades 
is  an  excellent  teiTace,  and  over  the  gateway  an 
elevated  tower  containing  two  rooms — one  of  which 
is  open  at  the  sides,  permitting  the  occupants  to 
enjoy  every  breath  of  air  that  passes  across  the 
heated  plain.  The  terrace  is  tolerably  clean ;  but 
the  court  and  stabling  below  are  ankle-deep  in 
chopped  straw  and  filth"  (Loftas,  Chaldea,  p.  13). 
The  great  khans  estabhshed  by  the  Persian  kings  and 
great  men,  at  intervals  of  about  six  miles  on  the  roads 
from  Baghdad  to  the  sacred  places,  are  provided  with 
stables  for  the  hoi^ses  of  the  pilgrims,  "  Within  these 
stables,  on  both  sides,  are  other  cells  for  traveller  " 
(LQ.jQX(i,  Nin.  and  Bab.  ^.  4:1  S  note).  The  "stall" 
or  "  manger,"  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  7,  was  probably 
in  a  stable  of  this  kind.  Such  khans  are  sometimes 
situated  near  running  streams,  or  have  a  supply  of 
water  of  some  kind,  but  the  traveller  must  carry 
all  his  provisions  with  him  (Ouseley,  Trav.  in 
Persia,  i.  2G1  note).  At  Damascus  the  khans  are, 
many  of  them, ,  substantial  buildings ;  the  small 
rooms  which  surround  the  court,  as  well  as  those 
above  them  which  are  entered  from  a  gallery,  are 
used  by  the  merchants  of  the  city  for  depositing 
their  goods  (Porter's  DamasciiS,  i.  33).  The 
wekdlehs  of  modem  E.^-^ypt  are  of  a  simil^  descrip- 
tion (Lane,  Mod.  E'j.  ii.  10). 

"The  house  of  paths"  (Pro v.  viii.  2,  iv  otKCf 
Sn^Sojc,  Vers.  Tew.),  where  Wisdom  took  her  stand, 
is  understood  by  some  to  refer  appropriately  to  a 
khan  built  where  many  ways  met  and  frequented 
by  many  travellers.  A  similar  meaning  has  been 
attached  to  Dnp3  H-ll^,  ger&th  C'imkdm,  "  the 
hostel  of  Chimham"  (Jer.  xli.  17)  beside  Bethle- 
hem, built  by  the  liberality  of  the  son  of  Barzillai 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  going  down  to 
Egypt  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.,  163  ;  Api>.  §90).  The  Tar- 
gum  says,  "  which  David  gave  to  Chimhara,  son  of 
Barzillai  the  Gileadite"  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38), 
With  regard  to  this  passage,  the  ancient  versions  are 
strangely  at  variance.  The  LXX.  had  evidently 
another  reading  with  3,  and  J  transposed,  which 
they  left  untranslated  yu^paxaftda,  Alex,  yrj- 
$T]pa)dxatidafi.  The  Vulgate,  if  intended  to  be 
literal,  must  have  read  "D33  D^HS,  peregrin- 
antes  in  Chan/mm.  The  Arabic,  following  the 
Alexandrian  MS.,,  read  it  iv  yij  B7}pa9xafuiafi, 
"  in  the  land  of  Berothdiamaam.^'     The  Syriac  has 

JVjjJi,  b'edre,  "in  the  threshing-floora,"  as  if 
mj'lja,  begomoth.  Josephus  had  a  reading diflcrent 
from  all,  n'mJS,  begidroth,  "in  the  Iblds  of" 
Chimham ;  for  he  says  the  fugitives  went  "  to  a 
certain  jjlace  called  Jlandra  "  {yidvSpa  \€y6fi€i/op. 
Ant.  I.  9,  §5),  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by 
Aquila  and  the  Hexaplar  Svriac. 

The  TavloKelov  (Luke  x.  34;  probably  differed 
from  the  KardKufxa  (Luke  ii.  7)  in  haviug  a  "  host " 
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or  "  innkeeper"  (iraydoKevs,  Luke  x.  35),  who  sup-, 
plied  some  few  of  the  necessary  provisions,  and 
attended  to  the  wants  of  travellers  left  to  liis 
charge.  The  word  has  been  adopted  in  the  later 
Hebrew,  and  appears  in  the  Mishna  (  Yebamoth,  xvi. 
7)  under  the  form  pHJIQ,  fjitndak,  and  the  host 
is  ^pnjIS,  pimddkL  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
put  up  their  beasts  at  establishments  of  this  kind 
kept  by  idolaters  {Ahoda  Zara,  ii.  1),  It  appears 
that  houses  of  entertainment  were  sometimes,  as  in 
Egypt  (Her.  ii.  35),  kept  by  women,  whose  cha- 
racter was  such  that  their  evidence  was  regarded 
with  suspicion.  In  the  Mishna  {Yebarnoth,  xvi,  7) 
a  tale  is  told  of  a  company  of  Levites  who  were 
travelling  to  Zoar,  the  City  of  Palms,  when  one  of 
them  fell  ill  on  the  road  and  was  left  by  his  com- 
rades at  an  inn,  under  the  charge  of  the  hostess 
(JT'p^3'|Q,  p&ndekith  =  traydoKevrpia).  On  their 
return  to  enquire  for  their  friend,  the  hostess  told 
them  he  was  dead  and  buried,  but  they  refused  to 
believe  her  till  she  produced  his  staff,  wallet,  and 
roll  of  the  law.     In  Josh.  ii.  1,  nj'lTj  zonah,  the 

T 

term  applied  to  Rahab,  is  rendered  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  NH^pn^lQ,  pundektttia,  "  a  woman 
who  keeps  an  inn."  So  in  Judg.  xi.  1,  of  the  mo- 
ther of  Jephthah;  of  Dalilah  (Judg.  xvi,  1)  and 
the  two  women  who  appealed  to  Solomon  (1  K. 
iii.  16j-  The  words,  in  the  opinion  of  Kimchi  cm 
Josh,  ii,  1,  appear  to  have  been  synonymous. 

In  some  parts  of  modt:m  Syria  a  nearer  approach 
has  been  made  to  the  European  system.  Tbe 
people  of  es-Salt,  according  to  BurckLardt,  supj>ort 
four  taverns  {Mertzel  or  Medhafe)  at  the  public 
expense.  At  these  the  traveller  is  furnished  with 
everything  he  may  require,  so  long  as  he  chooses 
to  remain,  provided  his  stay  is  not  unreasonably 
protracted.  The  expenses  are  paid  by  a  tax  on  the 
heads  of  families,  and  a  kind  of  landlord  super- 
intends the  establishment  {Trav.  in  Syria,  p. 
36).  [W.  A.  W.] 

INSTANT,  IXSTAXTLT,  A  word  em- 
ployed by  our  translators  in  the  X.  T,  with  the 
force  of  urgency  or  earnestness,  to  render  five  dis- 
tinct Greek  words.  We  still  say  "  at  the  instance 
of,"  but  as  that  sense  is  no  longer  attached  to  '*  in- 
stant"— though  it  is  still  to  the  verb  '*  insist," 
and  to  other  compounds  of  the  same  root,  such  as 
"persist,**  "constant" — it  has  been  thought  arl- 
visable  to  notice  its  occurrences.  They  aflbrd  an 
interesting  example,  if  an  additional  one  be  needed, 
of  the  close  connexion  which  there  is  between  the 
Authorised  Version  and  the  Vulgate;  the  Vulgate 
having,  as  will  be  seen,  suggested  the  word  in 
three  out  of  its  five  occun-ences, 

1.  (TTTouSaicos — "they  besought  Him  instantly" 
(Luke  vii.  4).  This  word  is  elsewhere  commonly 
rendered  "  earnestly,"  which  is  very  suitable  here. 

2.  iTreKSiVTO,  from  iTrlKeifiai,  to  he  upon; — 
"  they  were  instant  with  loud  voices  "  (Vulg.  in- 
stahant),  Luke  xxiii,  23.  This  might  be  rendered 
"they  were  pressing''  (as  in  ver.  1). 

3.  4u  cKTiveit^  **ini!tantly  serving  God"  (Acts 
xivi.  7).  The  metaphor  at  the  root  of  this  word 
is  that  of  stret/:hing — on  the  stretch.  Elsewhere 
in  the  A.  V.  it  is  represented  by  "  fer^'ently.** 

4.  irpofficapTtpovvTis,  "  continuing  instant " 
(liom.  xii,  12),  Vulg.  instantes.  Here  the  ad- 
jective is  hardly  necessary,  the  word  being  else- 
where rendere*!  by  "continuing** — or  to  preserve 
the  rhythm  of  so  familiar  a  sentence — "  continuing 
btedfiist"  (as  Acts  ii.  42;. 
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5.  iiriffTtjdi,  from  ^(pttxrdvaif  to  stand  by  or 
upon  —  "be  instant  in  season  out  of  season" 
(2  Tim.  iv.  2),  Vulg.  insta.  Four  verses  fui-ther 
on  it  is  rendered,  *'is  at  hand.'*  The  sense  is 
"stand  ready" — "be  alert"  for  whatever  may 
happen.  Of  the  five  words  this  is  the  only  one 
which  contains  the  same  metaphor  as  "  instant." 

In  Luke  ii.  38,  "  that  instant"  is  literally  "  that 
same  hour^" —  aurp  r-fj  &pt^.  [G.] 

lO'NIA  {'\<avla).  The  substitution  of  this  word 
for  7]  'IvdiK-fi  in  1  Mace.  viii.  8  (A.  V.  "  India") 
is  a  conjecture  of  Grotius  without  any  authority 
of  MSS.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  change  removes  a  great  difficulty,  especially  if, 
as  the  same  commentator  suggests,  Mvcria  [Mysia] 
be  substituted  for  MTjSefa  or  MijSfa  in  the  same 
context.  The  passage  refei-s  to  the  cession  of  teni- 
tory  which  the  Romans  forced  Antiochus  the  Great 
to  make  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  India  and  Media 
are  nothing  to  the  purpose,  whereas  Ionia  and 
Mysia  were  among  the  districts  cis  Taurum^  which 
were  given  up  to  Eumenes. 

As  to  the  term  loiya,  the  name  was  given  in 
early  times  to  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  which  lay  between  Aeohs  on  the  north 
and  Doris  on  the  south.  These  were  properly  eth- 
nological terras,  and  had  reference  to  the  tribes  of 
Greek  settlers  along  this  shore.  Ionia,  with  its 
islands,  was  celebrated  for  its  twelve,  afterwards 
thirteen  cities ;  five  of  which,  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Miletus,  Chios,  and  Samos,  are  conspicuous  in  the 
1^.  T.  In  Roman  times  Ionia  ceased  to  have  any 
political  significance,  being  absorbed  in  the  province 
of  Asia.  The  tenn ,  however,  was  still  occasionally 
.used,  as  in  Joseph.  Ant,  xvi.  2,  §3,  from  which 
passage  we  learn  that  the  Jews  were  numerous  in 
this  district.  This  whole  chapter  in  Josephus  is 
very  interesting,  as  a  geographical  illustration  of 
that  part  of  the  coast.     [Javan.]         [J.  S.  H.] 

IPHEDErAH  (nnQ^;  'U<paSias,  Alex. 
'let^aS^a :  Jephdaia),  a  descendant  of  Benjamin, 
one  of  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  25)  ;  specially 
named  as  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  as  residing  in 
Jerusalem  (comp.  28). 

IR  O''^:  ^ap,  as  if  ^1V;  Alex,  'apd:  -Jlir), 
1  Chr.  vii.*12.     [Iri.] 

TEA  (Xn-V;  Ira).  I.  {'Ipds,  Alex.  ^Ipds.) 
"  The  Jairite,''  named  in  the  catalogue  of  David's 
great  officers  (2  Sam.  xx.  26)  as  "  priest  to 
David"  (jnla  ;  A.  V.  "a  chief  ruler").  The 
Peshito  version  for  "Jairite"  has  "from  Jathir," 
t.  e.,  probably  Jattir,  where  David  had  found 
friends  during  his  troubles  with  Saul.  [Jairite.] 
If  this  can  be  maintained,  and  it  certainly  has  an 
air  of  probability,  then  this  Ira  is  identical  with 

2,  {"Ipasj  'Ipd,  Alex.  Elpds)  "Ira  the  Ithrite" 
("•"in^n  ;  A.  V.  omits  the  article),  that  is,  the 
Jattirite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  38:  1  Chr.  xi.  40).  [Ithrite; 
Jattir;  Jether.] 

3.  {"Ipas,  'Clpd,  Alex.  'Xlpaf ;  Biro),  Another 
member  of  David's  guard,  a  Tekoite,  son  of  Ikkesh 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28j.  Ira  was  leader 
of  the  sixth  monthly  course  of  24,000,  as  appointed 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  9). 

I'RAD  nyV  ;  VaiddS  in  both  MSS. ;  Joseph. 
'la^eSTjs  ;  Syr.  Idar  ;  Trad^j  son  of  Enoch  ;  grand- 
son of  Cain,  and  father  of  Mehujael  (Gen.  iv.  18). 
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rEAM(n'1''y;  Zatpah;  Hiram;  "belonging 
to  a  city,"  Ges.)  ,a  leader  (Pj'l^N  ;  LXX.  riyefxciv  ; 
"phylarch,"  A.V.  "duke")  of  the  Edomites  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  43  ;  1  Chr.  i.  54) ,  i.  e.,  the  chief  of  a  family 
or  tribe.  He  occurs  in  the  list  of  "  the  names  of 
the  dukes  [that  came]  of  Esau,  according  to  their 
families,  after  their  places,  by  their  names"  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  40-43)  ;  but  none  of  these  names  is  found 
in  the  genealogy  of  Esau's  immediate  descendants  ; 
the  latter  being  separated  from  them  by  the  enu- 
meration of  the  sons  of  Seir  and  the  kings  of  Edom, 
both  in  Gen.  and  Chr.  They  were  certainly  de- 
scendants of  Esau,  but  in  what  generation  is  not 
known ;  evidently  not  in  a  remote  one.  The  sacred 
records  are  generally  confined  to  the  history  of  the 
chosen  race,  and  the  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
Edomite  genealogy  beyond  the  second  generation  is 
thus  explicable.  In  remarking  on  this  gap  in  the 
genealogy,  we  must  add  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  safe  ground  for  supposing  a  chronological  se- 
quence of  sons  and  grandsons  of  Esau,  sons  of  Seir, 
kings  of  Edom,  and  lastly  descendants  of  Esau 
again,  ruling  over  the  Edomites.  These  were  pro- 
bably in  part,  or  wholly,  contemporaneous  ;  and 
fl-1?N  we  think  should  be  regarded  as  signifying  a 
chief  of  a  tribe,  &c.  (as  rendered  above),  rather  than  a 
king.  The  Jewish  assertion  that  these  tenns  signified 
the  same  rank,  except  that  the  former  was  uncrowned 
and  the  latter  crowned,  may  be  safely  neglected. 

The  names  of  which  Iram  is  one  are  "according 
to  their  families,  after  their  places  (or  "  towns," 
DriDptO),  by  their  names  "  (ver.  40^  ;  and  again 
(ver.  48),  "  These  [be]  the  dukes  of  Edom,  ac-- 
cording  to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their 
possession."  These  words  imply  that  tribes  and 
places  were  called  after  their  leadei's  and  founders, 
and  tend  to  confirm  the  preceding  remarks  on  the 
descendants  of  Esau  being  chiefs  of  tribes,  and  pro- 
bably more  or  less  contemporaneous  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  kings  and  Horites  named  together 
with  them  in  the  same  records.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  names  we  are  considering  are  those 
of  the  tribes  and  places  founded  by  Esau's  imme- 
diate descendants,  mentioned  earlier  in  the  record ; 
but  no  proof  has  been  adduced  Jn  support  of  this 
theory. 

The  time  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Horites 
is  uncertain :  by  analogy  with  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  12,  22)  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  it  was  not  immediate  on  Esau's  settlement.  No 
identification  of  Iram  has  been  found.     [E.  S.  P.] 

lE-HA-HE'RES,  in  A.  V.  The  City  of  De- 
struction (D^nn  TV,  var.  D^nn  TV:  'Ax€p€s: 
Civitas  SoUs),  the  name  or  an  appellation  of  a  city 
in  Egypt,  mentioned  only  in  Is.  xix.  18.  The  read- 
ing D"in  is  that  of  most  MSS.  the  Syr.  Aq.  and 
Theod.,  the  other  reading,  D"]!!,  is  supported  by 
the  LXX.,  but  only  in  form,  by  Symm.  who  has 
wSXis  r)\lov,  and  the  Vulg.  Gesenius  (Thes.  391, 
a.  522)  prefers  the  latter  reading.  There  are  va- 
rious explanations :  we  shall  first  take  those  that 
treat  it  as  a  proper  name,  then  those  that  suppose 
it  to  be  an  appellation  used  by  the  prophet  to  denote 
the  future  of  the  city. 

1.  Onnn  n-y,  "the  city  of  the  sun,"  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis, 
generally  called  in  the  Bible  On,  the  Hebrew  form 
of  its  civil  name  An  [On],  and  once  Beth-Shemesh, 
"the  house  of  the  sun''^(Jer.  xliii.  13),  a  more 
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literal  translation  than  this  supposed  one  of  the 
sacred  name  [Beth  Shemesh]. 

2.  D'lnn  y^,  or  D^nn  n^j;,  **the  city  Heres," 
a  transcription  in  the  second  word  of  the  Egyptian 
sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  Ha-ra,  "the  abode  (lit, 
"house"),  of  the  sun."  This  explanation  would 
necessitate  the  omission  of  the  article.  The  LXX. 
favours  it. 

3.  Onnn  y^,  "a  city  destroyed/'  lit.  "a  city 
of  destruction ;"  in  A.V.  '*  the  city  of  destruction," 
meaning  tliat  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should 
he  destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah's  idiom. 

4.  D"inn  y^J,  "  a  city  presei-ved,"  meaning 
that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  be  jjre- 
sei-ved.  Gesenius,  who  proposes  this  construction, 
if  the  second  word  be  not  part  of  the  name  of  the 

place,  compares  the  Arabic  ,  j^^*^,  "he  guai'ded, 

kept,  preserved,"  &c.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  word  Heres  or  Hres  in  ancient  Egyptian, 
probably  signifies  "  a  guardian."  This  rendering 
of  Gesenius  is  however  merely  conjectm'al,  and 
seems, to  have  been  favoured  by  him  on  account  of 
its  directly  contradicting  the  rendering  last  noticed. 
The  first  of  these  explanations  is  highly  impro- 
bable, for  we  find  elsewhere  both  the  sacred  and 
the  ciyil  names  of  HeliopoHs,  so  that  a  third  name 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew  rendering  of  the 
sacred  name  is  veiy  unlikely.  The  name  Beth- 
Shemesh  is,  moreover,  a  more  literal  translation  in 
its  first  word  of  the'  Egyptian  name  than  this  sup- 
posed one.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  as  to 
the  second  word,  that  one  of  the  towns  in  Palestine 
called  Beth-shemesh,  a  town  of  the  Levites  on  the 
borders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  was  not  far  from  a 
Mount  Heres,  b"in""in  (Judg.  i.  35),  so  that  the 
two  names  as  appHed  to  the  sun  as  an  object  of 
worship  might  probably  be  interchangeable.  The 
second  explanation,  wjiich  we  believe  has  not  been 
hitherto  put  forth,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
the  preceding  one,  besides  that  it  necessitates  the 
exclusion  of  the  ai-ticle.  The  fourth  explanation 
would  not  have  been  noticed  had  it  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  name  of  Gesenius.  The  common 
reading  and  old  rendering  remains,  which  certainly 
present  no  critical  difficulties.  A  very  cai-eful  ex- 
amination of  the  xixth  chap,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the 
xviiith  and  xxth,  which  are  connected  with  it,  has 
inclined  us  to  prefer  it.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were 
then  either  under  a  joint  rule  or  under  an  Ethiopian 
sovereign.  We  can,  therefore,  understand  the  con- 
nexion of  the  three  subjects  comprised  in  the  three 
chapters.  Chap,  xviij.  is  a  prophecy  against  the 
Ethiopians,  xix.  is  the  Burden  of  Egypt,  and  xx., 
delivered  in  the  year  of  the  capture  of  Ashdod  by 
Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon,  predicts  the  leading 
captive  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  probably 
the  garrison  of  that  great  stronghold,  as  a  warning 
to  the  Israelites  who  trusted  in  them  for  aid.  Chap, 
xviii.  ends  with  "an  indication  of  the  time  to  which 
it  refers,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians — as  we  under- 
stand the  passage — as  sending  "  a  present"  "  to  the 
place  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  mount 
Zion'*  (ver.  7).  If  this  is  to  be  taken  in  a  proper 
and  not  a  tropical  sense,  it  would  refer  to  the  con- 
vei-sion  of  Ethiopians  by  the  preaching  of  the  Law 
while  the  Temple  yet  stood.  That  such  had  been 
the  case  before  the  gospel  was  preached  is  evident 
from  the  instance  of  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace, 
whom  Philip  met  on  his  return  homeward  from 
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worshipping  at  Jerusalem,  and  convei*ted  to  Chris- 
tianity (Acts  viii.  26-39).  The  Burden  of  Egypt 
seems  to  point  to  the  times  of  the  Persian  and  Greek 
dominions  over  that  country.  The  civil  war  agi-ees 
with  the  troubles  of  the  Dodecarchy,  then  we  read 
of  a  time  of  bitter  oppression  by  **a  cruel  lord  and 
[or  "  even "]  a  fierce  king,"  probably  pointing  to 
the  Persian  conquests  and  rule,  and  specially  to 
Cambyses,  or  Cambyses  and  Ochus,  and  then  of 
tlie  drying  of  the  sea  (the  Ked  Sea,  comp.  si.  15) 
and  the  river  and  canals,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
water-plants,  and  of  the  misery  of  the  fishers  and 
workers  in  linen.  The  princes  and  counsellors  are 
to  lose  their  wisdom  and  the  people  to  be  filled 
with  fear,  all  which  calamities  seem  to  have  begun 
in  the  desolation  of  the  Persian  rule.  It  is  not  easy 
to  undei-stand  what  follows  as  to  the  dread  of  the 
land  of  Judah  which  the  Egyptians  should  feel, 
immediately  preceding  the  mention  of  the  subject 
of  the  article: — "In  that  day  shall  five  cities 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Ca- 
naan, and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  one  shall 
be  called  Ir-ha-heres.  In  that  day  shall  there  be 
an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the 
Lord.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness 
unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  for 
they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  op- 
pressors, and  he  shall  send  them  a  saviour,  and  a 
great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them"  (xix.  18-20). 
The  partial  or  entire  conversion  of  Egypt  is  pro- 
phesied in  the  next  two  verses  (21,  22).  The  time 
of  the  Greek  dominion,  following  the  Persian  rule, 
may  be  here  pointed  to.  There  was  then  a  great 
influx  of  Jewish  settlers,  and  as  we  know  of  a 
Jewish  town,  Onion,  and  a  gi-eat  Jewish  popula- 
tion at  Alexandria,  we  may  suppose  that  there  were 
other  large  settlements.  These  would  "  speak  the 
language  of  Canaan,"  at  first  literally,  afterwai^ds 
in  their  retaining  the  religion  and  customs  of  their 
fathers.  The  altar  would  well  correspond  to  the 
temple  built  by  Onias ;  the  pillar,  to  the  synagogue 
of  Alexandria,  the  latter  on  the  northern  and  western 
borders  of  Egypt.  In  this  case  Alexander  would  be 
the  deliverer.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  at 
this  ^jeriod  there  was  any  recognition  of  the  true 
God  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians.  If  the  pro- 
phecy is  to  be  underetood  in  a  proper  sense,  we  can 
however  see  no  other  time  to  whidi  it  appHes,  and 
must  suppose  that  Ir-ha-heres  was  one  of  the  cities 
partly  or  wholly  inhabited  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt: 
of  these  Onion  was  the  most  important,  and  to  it  the 
rendering,  "  One  shall  be  caUed  a  city  of  destruc- 
tion," would  apply,  since  it  was  destroyed  by  Titus, 
while  Alexandi-ia,  and  perhaps  the  other  cities  yet 
stand.  If  the  prophecy  is  to  be  taken  ti'opically, 
the  best  reading  and  rendering  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  verbal  ciiticism.  [R.  S.  P.] 

I'EI  (Obpla ;  Alex.  Ovpi :  Jorus)  I  Esdr.  viii. 
62.  This  name  answers  to  Uriah  iii  Ezi-a  fviii. 
33.)  But  whence  did  our  ti-anslators  get  their 
form? 

I'RI  or  IE  (n^y  or  "I'-y  ;  'Ovpl  and^'Hp  ;  Urai 
and  Kir),  a  Benjamite  son  of  Bela,  according  to 
1  Chr.  vii.  7,  12.  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  other  genealogies  of  the  tribe.  [Hup- 
HAM.]  [A.  0.  H.] 

IRI'JAH  (n''*K"l) ;  ^apovlu  ;  Jerias),  son  of 
Shelemiah,  a  "  captain  of  thp  ward  "  (H^pS  7^3), 
who  met  Jeremiah  in  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  called 
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the  "gate 'of  Benjamin,"  accused  him  of  being 
ahoat  to  desert  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  led  him  back 
to  the  princes  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13,  14). 

IR'-NAHASH  (B^nrTV  =  "serpent-city;" 
'jr6Kis  Naas  ;  Vrbs  Naas),  a  name  Vhich,  like 
many  other  names  of  places,  occurs  in  the  genea- 
logical lists  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  12).  Tehinnah 
Abi  Ir-nahash — "  father  of  Ir-nahash" — was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Eshton,  all  of  them  being  descendants 
of  Chel  ub  (ver,  11).  But  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
nect this  special  genealogy  with  the  general  gene- 
alogies of  Judah,  and  it  has  the  air  of  being  a  frag- 
ment of  the  records  of  some  other  family,  related, 
of  course,  or  it  would  not  be  here,  but  not  the 
same.  May  not  "  Shuah,  the  brother  of  Chelub  " 
(ver.  11),  be  Shuah  the  Canaanite,  by  whose 
daughter  Judah  had  his  three  eldest  sons  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  2,  &c.),  and  these  verses  be  a  fragment  of 
Canaanite  record  preserved  ajnongst  those  of  the 
great  Israelite  family,  who  then  became  so  closely 
related  to  the  Canaanites  ?  True,  the  two  Shuahs 
are  written  differently  in  Hebrew — VlC^and  nmE^, 
but  considering  the  early  date  of  the  one  passage 
and  the  corrupt  and  incomplete  state  of  the  other; 
this  is  perhaps  not  irreconcilable. 

No  trace  of  the  name  of  Ir-nahash  attached  to 
any  site  has  been  discovered.  Jerome's  interpreia- 
tion  (Qu.  Hebr.  ad  loo.) — whether  his  own  or  a 
tradition  he  does  not  say — is  that  Ir-nahash  is 
Bethlehem,  Nahash  being  another  name  for  Jesse. 
[Nahash.]  [G.] 

I'EON  (jiNni  ;  Kepwe,  Alex,  'lapiwv;  Jeron), 
one  of  the  cities  of  Naphtali,  named  between  En- 
hazor  and  Migdal-el  (Josh.  xii.  38)  ;  hitherto  totally 
unknown.  [G.] 

IRON  (^na,  harzel;  Ch.  ^hr\B,  parz' Id : 
ffidrjpos),  mentioned  with  brass  as  the  earliest  of 
known  metals  (Gen.  iv.  22).  As  it  is  rarely  found 
in  its  native  state,  but  generally  in  combination 
with  oxygen,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  forging 
iron,  which  is  attributed  to  Tubal  Cain,  argues  an 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
smelting  of  this  metal.  Iron  melts  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  3000°  Fahrenheit,  and  to  produce 
this  heat  large  furnaces  supplied  by  a  strong  blast 
of  air  are  necessary.  But,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  imagine  a  knowledge  of  such  appliances  at  so 
early  a  period,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  use  of 
..iron  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  that  therefore 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  question 
must  have  been  discovered.  What  the  process  may 
have  been  is  left  entirely  to  conjecture ;  a  method 
is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India,  extremely 
simple  and  of  great  antiquity,  which  though  rude  is 
very  effective,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  similar 
knowledge  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization  (Ure, 
Diet.  Arts  and  Sciences,  art.  Steel).  The  smelting 
fui-naces  of  Aethalia,  described  by  Diodorus  (v.  13), 
correspond  roughly  with  the  modem  bloomeries,  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist  in  this  country  (Napier, 
Metallurgy  of  the  Bible,  140).  Malleable  iron  was 
in  common  use,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The  allu- 
sions in  the  Bible  supply  the  following  facts. 

The  natural  wealth  of  the  soil  of  Canaan  is  indi- 
cated by  describing  it  as  "a  land  whose  stones  are 
iron"  (Dent.  viii.  9).  By  this  Winer  {Realw. 
art.  Eiseri)  understands  the  basalt  which  predumi- 
nates  in  the  Hauran,  is  the  material  of  which  Og's 
bedstead  (Deut.  iii.  11)  was  made,  and  contains  a 
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large  per-centageof  iron.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  expression  is  a  poetical  figure,  l^liny  (xxxvi. 
11),  who  is  quoted  as  an  authority,  says  indeed 
that  basalt  is  "  feirei  coloris  atque  diiritiae,"  but 
does  not  hint  that  iron  was  ever  extracted  from  it. 
The  book  of  Job  contains  passages  which  indicate 
that  iron  was  a  metal  well  known.  Of  the  manner 
of  procuring  it,  we  learn  that  "iron  is  taken  fiom 
dust"  (xxviii.  2).  It  does  not  follow  from  Job 
xix.  24,  that  it  was  used  for  a  writing  implement, 
though  such  may  have  been  the  case,  any  more  than 
that  adamant  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
(Jer.  xvii.  1),  or  that  shoes  were  shod  with  iron  and 
brass  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25).  Indeed  iron  so  frequently 
occurs  in  poetic  figures,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  its  literal  and  metaphorical  sense. 
In  such  passages  as  the  following,  in  which  a  '*  yoke 
of  iron"  (Deut.  xxviii,  48),  denotes  hard  service; 
"  a  rod  of  iron"  (Ps.  ii.  9),  a  stem  government; 
*'  a  pillar  of  iron"  (Jer.  i.  18),  a  sti'ong  support 
"and  threshing  instruments  of  iron"  (Am.  i.  3), 
the  means  of  cruel  oppression ;  the  hardness  and 
heaviness  (Ecclus.  xxii.  15)  of  iron  are  so  clearly 
the  prominent  ideas,  that  though  it  may  have  been 
used  for  the  insti-uments  in  question,  such  usage  is 
not  of  necessity  indicated.  The  ^'■furnace  of  iron  " 
(Deut.  iv.  28;  1  K.  viii,  51)  is  a  figure  which 
vi^n'dly  expresses  hard  bondage,  as  represented  by 
the  severe  labour  which  attended  the  operation  of 
smelting.  Iron  was  used  for  chisels  (Deut.  xxvii. 
5),  or  something  of  the  kind;  for  axes  (Deut.  xix. 
5  ;  2  K.  vi,  5,  6  ;  Is.  x.  34;  Hom.  11,  iv.  485); 
for  harrows  and  saws  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xx. 
3) ;  for  nails  (1  Chr.  xxii.  3),  and  the  fastenings  of 
the  temple;  for  weapons  of  war  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7  ; 
Job  XX.  24),  and  for  war  chariots  (Josh.  xvii.  16, 
18;  Judg.  1.  19,  iv.  3,  13).  The  latter  were 
plated  or  studded  with  it.  Its  usage  in  defensive 
armour  is  implied  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  7  (cf.  Rev. 
ix.  9),  and  as  a  safeguard  in  peace  it  appears  in 
fetters  (Ps.  cv.  18),  prison-gates  (Acts  xii.  10  , 
and  bai-s  of  gates  or  doore  (Ps.  cvii.  16  ;  Is,  xlv. 
2),  as  well  as  for  surgical  purposes  (1  Tim,  iv. 
2).  Sheet-iron  was  used  for  cooking  utensils  (Ez, 
iv.  3  ;  cf.  Lev.  vii.  9),^  and  bars  of  hammered 
iron  are  mentioned  in  Job  xl.  18,  though  here  the 
LXX.  perversely  render  aiSTjpos  x^'^^h  "  cast- 
iron."  That  it  was  plentiful  in  the  time  of  David 
appears  fi-om  1  Chr.  xxii.  3.  It  was  used  by  So- 
lomon, according  to  Josephus,  to  clamp  the  large 
rocks  with  which  he  bnilt  up  the  Temple  mount 
{Ant,  XV.  11,  §3)  ;  and  by  Hezekiah's  workmen  to 
hew  out  the  conduits  of  Gihon  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17). 
Images  were  fastened  in  their  niches  in  lat^r  times 
by  iron  brackets  or  clamps  (Wisd.  xiii.  15).  Agri- 
cultural implements  were  early  made  of  the  same 
material.  In  the  treaty  made  by,  Porsena  was  in- 
serted a  condition  like  that  imposed  on  the  Hebrews 
by  the  Philistines,  that  no  iron  should  be  used 
except  for  agricultural  purposes  (Plin.  xxxiv.  39). 

The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with  bright 
or  polished  iron  by  the  merchanlis  of  Dan  and  Javan 
(Ez.  xxvii.  19).  Some,  as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
render  this  "wrought  iron:'*  so  De  Wette  "  ge- 
schmiedetes  Eisen."  The  Targum  has  "bars  of 
iron,"  which  would  correspond  with  the  stricturae 
of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  41).  But  Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.) 
expounds  fl'lEJ^V,  'dshoth,  as  "  pure  and  polished  " 


^  The  passage  of  Ezekiel  is  illustrated  by  the 
screens  behind  which  the  archers  stand  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  siege  on  the  Nimroud  sculptures. 
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(  =  Span.  acero,  steel),  in  which  he  is  supported  by 
R.  Sol.  Parchon,  and  by  Ben  Zeb,  who  gives  "  glanz- 
end "  as  the  equivalent  (comp.  the  Homeric  oABtav 
ffiZtipos,  II.  vii.  473).  If  the  Javan  alluded  to  were 
Greece,  and  not,  as  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii.  21)  seems 
to  think,  some  place  in  Arabia,  there  might  be 
reference  to  the  iron  mines  of  Macedonia,  spoken  of 
in  the  decree  of  Aemilius  Paulus  (Liv.  xlv.  29) ; 
but  Bochart  urges  as  a  very  strong  argument  in 
support  of  his  theoiy  that,  at  the  time  of  Ezekiel's 
prophecy,  the  Tynans  did  not  depend  upon  Greece 
for  a  supply  of  cassia  and  cinnamon,  which  are 
associated  with  iron  in  the  merchandise  of  Dan  and 
Javan,  but  that  rather  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
Pliny  (xxiiv.  41)  awards  the  palm  to  the  iron  of 
Serica,  that  of  Parthia  being  next  in  excellence. 
The  Chalybes  of  the  Pontus  were  celebrated  as 
workers  in  iron  in  very  ancient  times  (Aesch.  Prom. 
733).  They  were  identified  by  Strabo  with  the 
Chaldaei  of  his  day  (adi.  549),  and  the  mines  which 
they  worked  were  in  the  mountains  skirting  the 
sea-coast.  The  produce  of  their  labour  is  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xv.  12,  as  being  of  superior 
quality.  Iron  mines  are  still  in  existence  on  the 
same  coast,  and  the  ore  is  found  "  in  small  nodular 
masses  in  a  dark  yellow  clay  which  overlies  a  lime- 
stone rock"  (Smith's  Geog.  Diet.  art.  Chalybes). 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that  the 
allusions  in  the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms,  as 
no  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  their  monuments ; 
but  in  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes  butchers  are  repre- 
sented as  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  round  bar  of 
metal  attached  to  their  aprons,  which  from  its  blue 
colour  is  presumed  to  be  steel.  The  steel  weapons 
on  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III.  are  also  painted  blue; 
those  of  bronze  being  red  (Wilkinson,  Atic.  Eg.  III. 
247^.  One  iron  mine  only  has  been  discovered  in 
Egypt,  which  was  worked  by  the  ancients.  It  is  at 
Hamm£imi  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  the 
iron  found  by  Mr.  Burton  was  in  the  form  of 
specular  and  red  ore  (/c?,  iii.  246).  That  no 
articles  of  iron  should  have  been  found  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  destroyed 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture.  According  to 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  43)  it  was  preserved  by  ^  coating  of 
white  Irad,  gypsum,  and  liquid  pitch.  Bitumen 
was  probably  employed  for  the  same  purpose  (xxiv. 
52).  The  Egyptians  obtained  their  iron  almost 
exclusively  from  Assyria  Proper  in  the  form  of 
bricks  or  pigs  (Layanl,  ^m.  ii.  415).  Specimens 
of  Assyrian  iron-work  overlaid  with  bronze  were 
discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum  (A^m.  and  Bab.  191).  Iron  wea- 
pons of  various  kinds  were  found  at  Kimroud,  but 
feU  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Some  portions 
of  shields  and  arrow-heads  (Id.  194,  596)  were 
rescued,  and  are  now  in  England.  A  pick  of  the 
same  metal  {Id.  194)  was  also  foimd,  as  well  as 
part  of  a  saw  (195),  and  the  head  of  an  axe  (357j, 
and  remains  of  scale-armour  and  helmets  inlaid 
with  copper  {Nin.  i.  340).  It  was  used  by  the 
Etruscans  for  offensive  weapons,  as  bronze  for  defen- 
sive armour.  The  Assyrians  had  daggers  and 
arrow-heads  of  copper  mixed  with  iron,  and  har- 
dened with  an  alloy  of  tin  (Layard,  Xin.  ii.  418). 
So  in  the  days  of  Homer  war-clubs  were  shod  with 
iron  {II.  vii.  141);  arrows  were  tipped  with  it 
(II.  iv.  123) ;  it  was  used  for  the  axles  of  chariots 
(H.  V.  723),  for  fetters  {Od.  i.  204;,  for  axes  and 
bilb  (II.  iv.  485  ;  Od.  xxi.  3,  81).  Adrastus  (II. 
y\.   48)  and  lly^^^^s  {Qd.  xxi.   10)    reckonf<l   it 
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among  their  treasures,  the  iron  weaponfi  being  kept 
in  a  chest  in  the  treasury  with  the  gold  and  brass 
(Od.  xxi.  61).  In  Od.  i.  184,  Mentes  tells  Tele- 
machus  that  he  is  travelling  from  Taphos  to  Tamese 
to  procure  brass  in  exchange  for  iron,  which  Eusta- 
thius  says  was  not  obtained  from  the  mines  of  the 
island,  but  was  the  produce  of  piratical  excursions 
(MUlin,  Mineral.  H^m.  p.  115,  2nd  ed.).  Pliny 
(iixiv.  40)  mentions  iron  as  used  symbolically  for 
a  statue  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  (cf.  Dan.  ii.  33, 
V.  4),  and  goblets  of  iron  as  among  the  offerings  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  at  Rome.  Alyattes 
the  Lydian  dedicated  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  a  small 
goblet  of  iron,  the  workmanship  of  Glaucus  of 
Chios,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  solder- 
ing this  metal  is  attributed  (Her.  i.  25).  The 
goblet  is  described  by  Pausanias  (x.  16).  From 
the  fact  that  such  offerings  were  made  to  the 
temples,  and  that  Achilles  gave  as  a  prize  of  con- 
test a  rudely-shaped  mass  of  the  same  metal  {II. 
xxiii.  826),  it  has  been  argued  that  in  early  times 
iron  was  so  little  known  as  to  be  greatly  esteemed 
for  its  rarity.  That  this  was  not  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Lycurgus  is  evident,  and  Homer  attaches  to 
it  no  epithet  which  would  denote  its  preciousness 
(Millin,  p.  106).  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  discovery  of  brass  preceded  that  of  iron  (Lucr. 
V.  1292),  though  little  weight  can  be  attached  to 
the  line  of  Hesiod  often  quoted  as  decisive  on  this 
point  {Op.  et  Dies,  150).  The  Dactyli  Idaei  of 
Crete  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  properties  of 
iron  (Plin.  vii.  57  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  64),  as  the 
Cyclopes  were  said  to  have  invented  the  iron-smith's 
forge  (Plin.  vii.  57).  According  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles,  iron  was  known  B.C.  1370,  while  Larcher 
{ChroTiol.  dSerod.  570)  assigns  a  stiU  earlier  date, 
B.C.  1537.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
the  allusions  to  iron  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
parts  of  the  O.  T.  are  not  anachronisms. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The  rendering 
given  by  the  LXX.  of  Job  xl.  18,  as  quoted  above, 
seems  to  imply  that  some  method  nearly  like  that 
of  casting  was  known,  and  is  supported  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Diodorus  (v.  I3j.  The  inhabitants  of 
Aethalia  traded  with  pig-iron  in  masses  like  large 
sponges  to  Dicaearchia  and  other  marts,  where  it 
was  bought  by  the  smiths  and  feshioned  into  various 
moulded  forms  (irXoc^uiTa  iravroZair^.). 

In  Ecclus,  xxxviii.  28,  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
interior  of  an  iron-smith's  (Is.  xliv.  12)  workshop : 
the  smith,  parched  with  the  smoke  and  heat  of  the 
furnace,  sitting  beside  his  anvil  and  contemplating 
the  xmwronght  iron,  his  ears  deafened  with  the  din 
of  the  heavy  hammer^  his  eyes  fiixed  on  his  model, 
and  never  sleeping  till  he  has  accomplished  his  task. 
[Steel.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

lETEEL  (^KQ")^ ;  Kaipiv,  Alex.  'Up<pa-h\ ; 
Jarephel),  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  27),  occurring  in  the  list  between  Rekem  and 
Taralah.  Ko  trace  has  yet  been  discovered  of  its 
situation.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ir  in  this 
name  is  radically  different  from  that  in  the  names 
Ir-nahash,  Ir-shemesh,  &c.  Taken  as  a  Hebrew 
name  it  is  Irpe-El  =  "  restored  by  God."         [G.] 

IR-SHE'MESH  rz^tyy  TV  =  «  city  of  the 
snn  ;"  irix^is  2a/i./uzt/s,  Alex.  irSXis  "Xa^iis', 
ffersemes,  id  est,  Cirit-is  Solis),  a  city  of  the 
Danites  (Josh.  xix.  41  >,  probably  identical  with 
BETir-siiEMESH,  and,  if  nnt  identical,  at  least  con- 
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nected  with  Mount  Herks  (JCidg.  i.  35),  the 
"  mount  of  the  sun."  Beth-sheraesh  is  probably  the 
later  form  of  the  name.  In  other  cases  Beth  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  substituted  for  other  older  terais 
[see  Baal-Meon,  &c.],  such  as  Ir  or  Ai',  which  is 
unquestionably  a  very  ancient  word.  [G.] 

I'KU  (n^V ;  "Hp,  Alex.  "Hpa  ;  JTir),  the  eldest 
son  of  the  gi-eat  Caleb  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr. 
iv.  15).  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  this  name 
should  be  Ir,  the  vowel  at  the  end  being  merely 
the  conjunction  '*  and,"  properly  belonging  to  the 
following  name. 

rSAAO  (pnVS  01-  pnC*;,  laughter;  'IffadK), 
the  son  whom  Sarah,  in  accordance  with  the  Di- 
vine promise,  bore  to  Abraham  in  the  hundredth 
year  of  his  age,  at  Gerar.  In  his  infancy  he 
became  the  object  of  Ishmael's  jealousy ;  and  in 
his  youth  (when  twenty-five  years  old,  according  to 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §2)  the  victim,  in  intention,  of 
Abraham's  great  sacrificial  act  of  faith.  When  forty 
years  old  he  married  Rebekah  his  cousin,  by  whom, 
when  he  was  sixty,  he  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob. 
In  his  seventy-fifth  year  he  and  his  brother  Ishmael 
buried  their  father  Abraham  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah.  From  his  abode  by  the  well  Lahai-roi,  in 
the  South  Country — a  baiTen  tract,  comprising  a 
few  pa-stures  and  wells,  between  the  hills  of  Judaea 
and  the  Arabian  desert,  touching  at  its  western  end 
Philistia,  and  on  the  noi-th  Hebron — Isaac  was 
driven  by  a  famine  to  Gerar.  Here  Jehovah 
appeared  to  him  and  bade  him  dwell  there  and 
not  go  over  into  Egypt,  and  renewed  to  him  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  Here  he  subjected 
himself,  like  Abi'aham  in  the  same  place  and 
under  like  circumstances  (Gen.  xx,  2),  to  a  rebuke 
from  Abimelech  the  Philistine  king  for  an  equivo- 
cation. Here  he  acquired  gi-eat  wealth  by  his 
flocks  ;  but  was  repeatedly  dispossessed  by  the 
Phihstines  of  the  wells  which  he  sunk  at  con- 
venient stations.  At  Beersheba  Jehovah  appeared 
to  him  by  night  and  blessed  him,  and  he  built  an 
altar  there ;  there,  too,  like  Abraham,  he  received 
a  visit  from  the  Philistine  king  Abimelech,  with 
whom  he  made  a  covenant  of  peace.  After  the 
deceit  by  which  Jacob  acquired  his  father's  bless- 
ing, Isaac  sent  his  son  to  seek  a  wife  in  Padan- 
aram;  and  all  that  we  know  of  him  during  the 
last  forty-three  years  of  his  life  is  that  he  saw 
that  son,  with  a  large  and  prosperous  family, 
return  to  him  at  Hebron  (xxxv.  27)  before  he  died 
there  at  the  age  of  180  years.  He  was  bui'ied  by 
his  two  sons  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

In  the  N.X.  reference  is  made  to  the  oiifering  of 
Isaac  (Heb.  xi.  17  ;  and  James  ii.  21)  and  to  his 
blessing  his  sons  (Heb.  xi.  20).  As  the  child  of  the 
promise,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  the  children  of 
the  promise,  he  is  contrasted  with  Ishmael  (Kom.  ix. 
7,  10;  Gal.  iv.  28;  Heb.  si.l8).  In  our  Lord's 
remarkable  argument  with  the  Sadducees,  his  his- 
toiy  is  caiTied  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  left 
in  the  0.  T.,  into  and  beyond  the  grave.  Isaac,  of 
whom  it  was  said  (Gen.  xxxv.  29)  that  he  was 
gathered  to  his  people,  is  represented  as  still 
living  to  God  (Luke  xx.  38,  &c.);  and  by  the 
same  Divine  authority  he  is  proclaimed  as  an 
acknowledged  heir  of  future  glory  (Matt.  viii. 
11,  &c.). 

II.  Such  are  the  facts  which  the  Bible  supplies 
of  the  longest-lived  of  the  three  Patriarchs,  tlie  least 
migratory,   the    least  prolific,   and  the   least  fa- 
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vom-ed  with  extraordinary  divine  revelations.  A 
few  events  in  this  quiet  life  have  occasioned  dis- 
cussion. 

(a.)  The  signification  of  Isaac's  name  is  thrice 
alluded  to  (Gen.  xvii,  17,  xviii.  12,  xxi,  6).  Jose- 
phus  {Ajit.  i.  12,  §2)  refers  to  the  second  of  those 
passages  for  the  origin  of  the  name  ;  Jerome 
{Quaest.  Ileb.  in  Gen.^  vehemently  confines  it  to 
the  first ;  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  425),  without  assign- 
ing reasons,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  three 
passages  have  been  added  by  dilierent  writers  to 
the  original  record. 

(6.)  It  has  been  asked  what  are  the  persecutions 
sustained  hj  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers  (Gal.  iv.  29)  ?  If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  he 
refers  to  Gen,  xxi.  9,then  the  word  pH'^'O ,  irai^opray 
may  be  translated  mocking,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  or 
insulting,  as  in  xxxix.  14,  and  in  that  case  the 
trial  of  Isaac  was  by  means  of  "  cruel  mockings  " 
(ifMiratyfiwv),  in  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  {xi.  36).  Or  the  word  may  include  the 
signification  paying  idolatrous  worship,  as  in  Ex. 
xxxii.  6,  or  fighting,  as  in  2  Sara.  ii.  14.  These 
three  significations  are  given  by  Jarchi,  who  relates 
a  Jewish  tradition  (quoted  more  briefly  by  Wetstein 
on  Gal.  iv,  29)  of  Isaac  suffering  personal  violence 
from  Ishmael,  a  tradition  which,  as  Mr.  Ellicott 
thinks,  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul.  The  English 
reader  who  is  content  with  our  own  version,  or  the 
scholar  who  may  prefer  either  of  the  other  ren- 
derings of  Javchi,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  connect 
Gal.  iv.  29  with  Gen.  xxi.  9.  But  Origen  {in 
Gen.  Horn.  vii.  §3),  and  Augustine  {Sermo  iii.}, 
and  apparently  Professor  Jowett  (on  Gal.  iv.  29), 
not  observing  that  the  gloss  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
Latin  versions  *'  playing  with  her  son  Isaac  " 
fonris  no  part  of  the  simple  statement  in  Genesis, 
and  that  the  words  pPlVD,  irai^ovra,  are  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  meaning  "  playing,"  seem  to  doubt 
(as  Mr.  Ellicott  does  on  other  grounds),  whether 
the  passage  in  Genesis  bears  the  construction  appa- 
rently put  upon  it  by  St.  Paul.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kosenmiiller  {Schol.  in  Gen.  xxi.  9)  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  characterise  idiuKe — "persecuted" 
— as  a  very  excellent  interpretation  of  pPIVD.  (See 
Drusius  on  Gen.  xxi.  9  in  Crit.  Sacr.,  and  Estius 
on  Gal.  IV.  29.) 

(c.)  The  offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  has 
been  viewed  in  various  lights.  It  is  the  subject  of 
five  dissertations  by  Frischmuth  in  the  T/ies.  Theol. 
Philol.  p.  197  (attached  to  Crit.  Sacri).  By  Bishop 
Warburton  {Div.  Leg.  b.  vi.  §5)  the  whole  trans- 
action was  regarded  as  "  merely  an  information  by 
action  (compare  Jer.  xxvii.  2;  Ez.  xii.  3^  Hos. 
i.  2),  instead  of  words,  of  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Christ  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  given  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Abraham,  who  longed  impa^ 
tiently  to  see  Christ's  day."  This  view  is  adopted 
by  Dean  Graves  (Cw  the  Pentateuch,  pt.  iii.  §4) 
and  has  become  popular.  But  it  is  pronounced  to 
be  unsatisfactory  by  Davison  {Primitive  Sacrifice,- 
pt.  iv.  §2),  who,  pleading  for  the  progi-essive  com- 
munication of  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
atonenftnt,  protests  against  the  assumption  of  a 
contemporary  disclosure  of  the  import  of  the  sacri- 
fice to  Abraham,  and  points  out  tliat  no  expiation 
or  atonement  was  joined  with  this  emblematic 
oblation,  which  consequently  symbolised  only  the 
act,  not  the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Christian  sacri- 
fice.    Mr.   Maurice    {Patriarchs   and  Lawgivers, 
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iv.)  draws  afctent^on  to  the  offering  of  Isaac  as 
thi  last  aud  culminating  point  (compare.  Ewald, 
Geschichte  i.  430-4)  in  the  divine  education  of 
Abraham,  that  which  taught  him  the  meaning  and 
ground  of  self-sacrifice.  The  same  line  of  thought 
is  followed  up  in  a  veiy  instructive  and  striking 
sermon  on  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice,  iii.  33-48.  Some  German  writers  have 
:i^poken  of  the  whole  transaction  as  a  dream  (Eich- 
hora"),  or  a  myth  (De  Wettej,  and  treat  other 
events  in  Isaac's  life  as  slips  of  the  pen  of  a 
Jewish  transcnJ^r.  Even  the  merit  of  novelty 
cannot  be  claimed  for  such  views,  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  some  measure  forestalled  in  the  time 
of  Augustine  (Sermo  ii.  de  tentatione  Abrahae). 
They  are,  of  course,  irreconcileable  with  the  decla- 
mtion  of  St.  James,  that  it  was  a  work  by  which 
Abraham  was  justified.  Eusebius  (^Praep.  Eoaii^. 
iv.  16,  and  i.  JO)  has  preserved  a  singular  and 
inaccurate  version  of  the  offering  of  Isaac  in  an 
extract  from  the  ancient  Phoenician  histori^i  San- 
choniathon ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
widely-spread  (see  Ewald,  Alterthmner,  p.  79, 
and  Thomson's  Bampton  Lectures,  18.33,  p.  38) 
heathen  practice  of  sacrificing  fiuman  beings  re- 
ceived any  encouragement  from  a  sacrifice  which 
Abraham  was  forbidden  to  accomplish  (see  Water- 
land,  Works,  iv.  203).  Some  writers  have  found 
for  this  transaction  a  kind  of  parallel — it  amounts 
to  no  more — in  the  classical  legends  of  Iphigenia 
and  Plirixus.  The  story  of  Iphigenia,  which  in- 
spued  the  devout  Athenian  dramatist  with  sublime 
notions  of  the  import  of  sacrifice  and  suffering 
(Aesch.  Agam.  147,  et  seq.),  supplied  the  Roman 
infidel  only  with  a  keen  taunt  against  religion 
(Lucret,  i.  102),  just  as  the  great  trial  which 
perfected  the  faith  of  Abraham  and  moulded  the 
character  of  Isaac,  draws  from  the  Romanised  Jew 
of  the  first  century  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  his 
own  unacquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  sacrifice 
(see  Jo:ieph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §3). 

(d.)  Xo  passage  of  his  life  has  produced,  more 
reproach  to  Isaac's  character  than  that  which  is 
recorded  in  Gen.  xxvi.  6-11.  Abraham's  conduct 
while  in  Egj-pt  (xii.)  and  in  Gerar  (xx.),  where  he 
concealed  the  closer  connexion  between  himself  and 
his  wife,  was  imitated  by  Isaac  in  Gerar.  On  the 
one  hand,  this  has  been  regarded  by  avowed  adver- 
saries of  Christianity  as' involving  the  guilt  of 
*'  lying  and  endeavouring  to  betray  the  wife's  chas- 
tity," and  even  by  Christians,  undoubtedly  zealous 
for  truth  and  right,  as  the  conduct  of  "  a  very  poor 
paltry'earthworm,  displaying  cowardice,  selfishness, 
readiness  to  put  his  wife  in  a  t<;rrible  hazard  for 
his  own  sake."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
more  reverencf>,  more  kindness,  and  quite  as  much 
probability,  Watcrland,  who  is  no  indiscriminate 
apologist  for  the  errors  of  good  men,  after  a 
minute  examination  of  the  circumstances,  c©n- 
clodes  that  the  patriarch  did  "right  to  evade  the 
difficulty  so  long  as  it  could  lawfully  be  evaded, 
and  to  await  and  see  whether  Dirine  Providencp 
might  not,  some  way  or  other,  interpose  before 
the  last  extremity.  The  evept  answered,  God 
did  inteip-j.v:."  (Scripture  Vifi/iicated,  in  Worl.i,, 
iv.  y>i^,  190.)  *  I 

ie.)  Isaac's  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  conduct  of  i 
his  sons  has  been  brought  into  discussion.  Perhaps 
Fairbaim  {Tijpfjlogy,  i.  334)  sterns  scarcely  justi-  | 
fi'^'d  by  facts  in  his  conclusion  that  the  later  days  j 
of  Isaac  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  earlier ;  I 
tliat,  instea^I  of  reaching  to  high  -ittainmeuts  in  j 
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faith,  he  fell  into  general  feebleness  and  decay 
moral  and  bodily,  and  made  account  only  of  the 
natural  element  in  judging  of  his  sons.  The  in- 
exact translation  (to  modem  ears)  of  ^_*X,  prey 

taken  in  hunting,  by  "  venison  "  (Gen.  ixv,  28), 
may  have  contributed  to  form,  in  the  minds  of  Eng- 
lish readers,  a  low  opinion  of  Isaac.  X'or  can  that 
opinion  be  supported  by  a  reference  to  xrvii.  4; 
for  Isaac's  desire  at  such  a  time  for  savoury  meat 
may  have  spnmg  either  from  a  dangerous  sickness 
under  which  he  was  labouring  (Blunt,  Undesigned 
Coincidences,  pt.  i.  ch.  vi,),  or  from  the  same 
kind  of  impulse  preceding  inspiration  as  prompted 
Elisha.  (2  K.  iii.  15)  to  demand  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  music  before  he  spoke  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  For  sadness  and  grief  are  enumerated  in 
the  Geraaia  among  the  impediments  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  of  prophecy  (Smith's  Select  Dig- 
ocnirses,  vi,  245).  The  reader  who  b^rs  in  mind 
the  peculiarities  of  Isaac's  character,  will  scarcely 
infer  from  those  passages  any  fresh  accession  of 
mental  or  moral  feeblen^s. 

III.  Isaac,  the  gentle  and  dutiful  son,  the  feith- 
ful  and  constant  husband,  became  the  fether  of  a 
house  in  which  order  did  not  reign.  If  there  were 
any  very  prominent  points  in  his  character  they 
were  not  brought  out  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He  appears  less  as  a  man 
of  action  than  as  a  man  of  suffering,  from  which 
he  is  generally  delivered  without  any  direct  effort 
of  his  own.  Thus  he  suffers  as  the  olject  of 
Ishmael's  mocking,  of  the  intended  sacrifice  on 
Moriah,  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Philistines,  and  of 
Jacob's  stratagem.  But  the  thought  of  his  suf- 
ferings is  effaced  by  the  ever-present  tokens  of 
God's  favour ;  and  he  suffers  with  the  calmness 
and  dignity  of  a  conscious  heir  of  heavenly  pro- 
mises, without  uttering  any  complaint,  and  gene- 
rally without  committing  any  action  by  which  he 
would  forfeit  respect.  Free  from  violent  passions, 
he  was  a  man  of  constant,  deep,  and  tender  affec- 
tions. Thus  he  mourned  for  his  mother  till  her 
place  was  filled  by  his  wife.  His  sons  were  nur- 
tuj«l  at  home  till  a  late  period  of  their  lives;  and 
neither  his  grief  for  Esau's  marriage,  nor  the 
anxiety  in  which  he  was  involved  in  consequoice 
of  Jacob's  deceit,  estranged  either  of  them  from 
his  affectionate  care.  His  life  of  solitary  blame- 
lessness  must  have  been  sustained  by  strong  ha- 
bitual piety  such  as  showed  itself  at  the  time  of 
P^ebekah's  barrenness  (xxv.  21),  in  his  special  inter- 
course with  God  at  Gerar  and  Beersheba  (xxvi.  2, 
23j,  in  the  solemnity  with  which  he  bestows  his 
blessing  and  refuses  to  change  it.  His  life,  judged 
by  a  worldly  standard,  might  seem  inactive,  ig- 
noble, and  unfruitful;  but  the  "guileless  years, 
prayers,  gracious  acts,  and  <laily  thank-offerings  of 
pastoral  life  "  are  not  to  be  so  esteemed,  although 
they  make  no  show  in  history.  Isaac's  character 
may  not  have  cxerdsed  any  commanding  influence 
upon  either  his  own  or  succeeding  generations; 
but  it  was  sufliciently  marked  and  consistent  to 
win  resy^ect  and  envy  from  his  contemporaries. 
By  his  posterity  his  name  is  always  j(nned  in  equal 
honour  with  those  of  Abraham  and  Jacob ;  and  so 
it  was  even  used  as  part  of  the  formula  which 
Egyptian  magicians  in  the  time  of  Origen  {Contra 
Ccl-yum,  i,  22)  employed  as  efficacious  to  bind  the 
demons  whcm  they  adjured  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi. 
42,  53). 

Jf  Abraham's   enterprising  ansettW  life  fore- 
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shadowed  the  early  history  of  his  desceitdaots ;  if 
Jacob  was  a  type  of  the  careful,  commercial,  unwai- 
like  character  of  their  later  days,  Isaac  may  repre- 
sent the  middle  period,  in  which  they  lived  apart 
from  nations,  and  enjoyed  possession  of  the  fertile 
land  of  promise. 

IV.  The  typical  view  of  Isaac  is  barely  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  it  is  drawn  out  with  minute 
particularity  by  Philo  and  those  intei-preters  of 
Scripture  who  were  influenced  by  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy. Thus  in  Philo,  Isaac  =  laughter  =  the 
most  exquisite  enjoyment  =  the  soother  and  cheerer 
of  peace-loving  souls,  is  foreshadowed  in  the  facts 
that  his  father  had  attained  100  years  (the  perfect 
number)  when  he  was  born,  and  that  he  Is  spe- 
cially designated  as  given  to  his  parents  by  God. 
His  birth  from  the  mistress  of  Abraham's  house- 
hold symbolizes  happiness  proceeding  from  pre- 
dominant wisdom.  His  attachment  to  one  wife 
(Kebekah  =  perseverance)  is  contrasted  with  Abra- 
Jiam's  multiplied  connexions  and  with  Jacob's  toil- 
won  wives,  as  showing  the  superiority  of  Isaac's 
heaven-born,  self-sufficing  wisdom,  to  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  Abraham  and  the  painful  expe- 
rience of  Jacob.  In  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
Philo  sees  only  a  sign  that  laughter  =  rejoicing  is 
the  prerogative  of  God,'  and  is  a  fit  offering  to 
Him,  and  that  He  gives  back  to  obedient  man  as 
ranch  happiness  as  is  good  for  him.  Clement  of 
Rome  (ch.  31),  with  characteristic  soberness,  merely 
refers  to  Isaac  as  an  example  of  faith  in  God. 
In  Tertullian  he  is  a  pattern  of  monogamy  and  a 
1ype  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross.  But  Clement 
of  Alexandria  finds  an  allegorical  meaning  in  the 
■incidents  which  connect  Abimelech  With  Isaac  and 
Kebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  8)  as,  well  as  in  the  offering 
of  Isaac.  la  this  latter  view  he  is  /oUowed  by 
Origen,  and  by  Augustine,  and  by  Christian  ex- 
positors generally.  .The  most  minute  particulars 
of  that  transaction  are  invested  with  a  spiritual 
meaning  by  such  writers  as  Rabanus  Maurus,  in 
Gen,  §iii.  Abraham  is  made  a  type  of  the  First 
Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  Isaac  of  the  Second ; 
the  two  servants  dismissed  are  the  Jewish  sects 
who  did  not  attain  to  a  perception  of  Christ  in  His 
humiliation  ;  the  ass  bearing  the  wood  is  the 
Jewish  nation,  to  whom  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God  which  they  failed  to  understand ; 
the  three  days  are  the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and 
Christian  dispensations ;  the  ram  is  Christ  on  the 
Cross;  the  thicket  they  who  placed  Him  there. 
Modern  English  writers  hold  finnly  the  typical 
significance  of  the  transaction,  without  extending 
it  into  such  detail  (see  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
i.  243,  251,  ed.  1843;  Fairbairn's  Typology, 
i.  332).  A  recent  writer  (A.  Jukes,  Types  of 
Genesis),  who  has  shown  much  ingenuity  in  at- 
taching a  spiritual  meaning  to  the  characters  and 
incidents  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  regards  Tsaac  as 
representing  the  spirit  of  sonship,  in  a  seiies  in 
which  Adam  represents  human  nature,  Cain  the 
carnal  mind,  Abel  the  spiritual,  Noah  regeneration, 
Abraham  the  spirit  of  faith,  Jacob  the  spirit  of 
service,  Joseph  suffering  or  gloiy.  With  this  series 
may  be  compared  the  view  of  Ewald  {Gesch.  i. 
387-4C10),  in  which  the  whole  patriarchal  family 
is  a  prefigurative  group,  comprising  twelve  mem- 
bers with  seven  distinct  modes  of  relation:  1. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  three  fathers,  respect- 
ively personifying  active  power,  quiet  enjoyment, 
success  after  struggles,  distinguished  from  the  rest 
as  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Ulysses  among  the 
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heroes  of  the  Iliad,  or  as  the  Trojan  Anchises, 
Aeneas,  and  Ascanius,  and  mutually  related  as 
Romulus,  Remus,  and  Numa  j  2,  Sarah,  with 
Hagar,  as  mother  and  mistress  of  the  household  ; 
3.  Isaac  as  child:  4.  Isaac  with  Rebekah  as  the 
type    of  wedlock    (comp.  Alterthumen,   p,-233); 

5.  Leah  and  Rachel  the  plurality  of  coequal  wives ; 

6.  Deborah  as  nurse  (compare  Anna  and  Caieta, 
Aen.  iv.  654,  and  vli.  1);  7.  Eliezer  as  steward, 
whose  office  is  compared  to  that  of  the  messenger 
of  the  Olympic  deities. 

V.  Jewish  legends  represent  Isaac  as  an  angel 
made  before  the  world,  and  descending  to  earth  in 
human  form  (Ongen,  in  Joann.  ii.  §25) ;  as  one 
of  the  three  men  in  whom  human  sinfulness  has 
DO  place,  as  one  of  the  six  over  whom  the  angol 
of  death  has  no  power  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i. 
343,  864).  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
in  divine  knowledge  by  Shem  (Jarchi,  on  Gen. 
XXV.).  The  ordinance  of  evening  prayer  is  ascribed 
to  him  (Gen.  xxiv.  63),  as  that  of  raoraing  prayer 
to  Abraham  (xix,  27),  and  night  prayer  to  Jacob 
(xxviii.  11),  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i.  483). 

The  Arabian  traditions  included  in  the  Koran 
represent  Isaac  as  a  model  of  religion,  a  righteous 
person  inspu'ed  with  grace  to  do  good  works,  ob- 
seiwe  prayer,  and  give  alms  (ch.  21),  endowed 
with  the  divine  gifts  of  prophecy,  children,  and 
wealth  (ch.  19).  The  promise  of  Isaac  and  the 
offering  of  Isaac  are  also  mentioned  (ch.  11, 
38).  Faith  in  a  future  resuiTection  is  ascribed  to 
Abraham;  but  it  is  connected,  not  as  in  Heb. 
xi.  19  with  the  offering  of  Isaac,  but  with  a 
fictitious  miracle  (ch.  2).  [W.  T.  B.] 

ISAI'AH  (•ln''VK'*,  i.e.  Yeshayahu,  always  in 
Hebr,  Text;  but  in  Rabbinical  superscriptious  of  the 
Hebr.  Bible  iT^VEJ** ;  "affdias  ;  Isaias).  The  He- 
brew name,  our  shortened  form  of  which  occurs  of 
other  persons  [see  Jesaiah,  Jjishaiah],  signifies 
Salvation  of  Jahic  (a  shortened  form  of  Jehova/i). 
Reference  is  plainly  made  by  the  prophet  him- 
self. Is.  viii.  18,  to  the  significance  of  his  own 
name  as  well  as  of  those  of  his  two  sons.  His 
father  Amoz  (pDX,  'Afic^s)  must  not  be  con 
founded,  as  was  done  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
some  other  of  the  Fathers  through  their  ignoranco 
of  Hebrew,  with  the  prophet  Amos  (DIDJ?,  in 
LXX.  also  'Afiiifs),  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  Amoz. 
He  is  said  by  some  of  the  Rabbins  to  have  been  also 
a  prophet,  and  brother  of  king  Amaziah, — the  latter 
apparently  a  mere  guess  founded  on  the  affinity  of 
the  two  names,  Kimchi  (a.d.  1230)  says  in  his 
commentary  on  Is.  i.  1,  "  We  know  not  his  race, 
nor  of  what  tribe  he  was." 

I.  The  first  verse  of  the  book  mns  thus :  "  The 
vision  of  Isaif^  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah."  A  few  remarks  on  this  verse  will  open 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  several  enquiries  lelative 
to  the  prophet  and  his  writings. 

1.  This  verse  is  not  the  preface  to  the  first  ch, 
only,  nor  to  any  small  portion  of  the  book,  as  is 
clear  from  the  enumeration  of  the  four  kings.  It 
plainly  prefaces  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  book 
(chs.  i.-xxxix.),  which  leaves  off'  in  Hczekiah's 
reign  ;  and  as  there  appears  no  reason  for  limiting 
Its  reference  even  to  the  first  part,  the  obvious  con- 
struction would  take  it  as  applying  to  the  whole 
3  L  2 
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book  (comp.  Hos.  i.  1  ;  Mic.  i,  1),  The  word  vision 
Is  a  collective  noun,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxxii,  52  ;  the  Heb. 
|1Tn  is  never  found  in  the  plural.  As  this  in  the 
natuml  and  obvioas  bearing  of  the  verse, 

2.  We  are  authorised  to  infer,  that  no  part  of  the 
vision,  the  fniits  of  which  are  recorded  in  this  book, 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Hypotheses  tJiere- 
fore,  which  lengthen  Lsaiah's  prophetic  ministiation 
into  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  appear  Uj  lack  historical 
foundation.  A  rabbinical  tnuJition  it  is  true,  appa- 
rently confirmed  by  the  SieTrpitrO-rja-av  of  H<;b.  xi, 
37,  which  can  be  referred  to  no  other  known  fact,  re- 
ports the  prophet  to  have  been  sawn  asunder  ^  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  by  order  of  Manasseh ;  but  the  hos- 
tility of  the  party  opposed  to  the  service  of  Je- 
hovah, which  gained  the  ascendency  at  the  acces- 
sion of  that  prince,  had  been  sufficiently  excited  by 
the  prophet  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  to 
prompt  them  to  the  murder,  without  our  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  his  prophesying  beyond  the  hni'its 
which  this  verse  assigns.     For  indeei, 

'^.  Isaiah  must  have  been  an.  old  man  at  the  close 
of  Hezekiah's  reign.  The  ordinary  chronology  gives 
7o8  B.C.  for  the  date  of  Jotham's  accession,  and 
698  for  that  of  Hezekiah's  death.  This  gives  ns  a 
period  of  60  years.  And  since  his  ministry'  com- 
menced before  Uzziah's,  death  (how  long  we  know 
not),  supposing  him  t/>  have  been  no  more  than  20 
years  old  when  he  began  to  prophesy,  he  would 
have  been  80  or  90  at  llanasseh's  acce-.-ion, 

4.  The  circle  of  hearers  upon  whom  his  ministn' 
was  immediately  designed  to  operate  is  deterroin'.-'l 
to  be  "  Judah  and  Jerusalem."  True,  we  have  in 
the  book  prophecies  relating  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel, — as  also  to  Moab,  Babylon,  and  other  hea- 
then states;  but  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  the 
otiier  was  the  prophesying  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  these  foreign  states,  or  meant  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them,  but  only  for  Judah,  now  becoming 
the  sole  home  of  Hebrew  blesangs  and  hopes. 
Every  other  interest  in  the  prophet's  inspired  view 
moves  round  Judah,  ajid  is  connected  with  her. 

5.  It  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious  supposi- 
tion that  the  "visions*'  are  in  the  main  placed  in 
the  collection  according  to  their  cbronologi^  order ; 
and  this  supposition  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  set 
aade  without  more  solid  reasons  than  the  mere  im- 
pulses of  subjective  fancy.  We  grant  that  this 
presumption  might  be  overruled,  if  good  cause 
were  shown;  but  till  it  is  shown,  we  have  no  war- 
rant for  rejecting  the  principle  that  the  present 
arraogement  Is  in  the  main  founded  upon  chronolo- 
gical propriety,  only  dejarted  from  in  cases  where 
(as  is  very  natural  to  suppose)  similarity  of  cha- 
racter occasioned  the  grouping  together  of  visions 
which  were  not  uttered  at  the  same  time. 

6.  If  then  we  compare  the  eontents  of  the  book 
with  the  deK-Tiption  here  given  of  it,  we  recognise 
prophesyings  which  are  'cartainly  to  be  assigned  to 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz.  and  Hezekiah ;  but  we 
cannot  so  certainly  find  any  belonging  to  itm  reign 
of  Jotham.  The  form  of  the  expresdon  in  vi.  1, 
**  the  year  tkit  king  Czziah  died,'  fixes  the  time  of 
that  vitdon  to  tie  close  of  Uzziah*s  reign,  an^l  not 
to  the  commencement  of  Jotham's.  What  precedes 
di.  vi-  may  be  referred  to  some  preceding  jjart  of 
Uzziah*8  reign: — except  perhajH  the  first  cliapter  ; 
th  i  i  may  be  re^':ird£d  as  a  general  summary  of  advice 
founded  upon  the  whole  of  what  foU^w^,— a  kind 

■  The  traditional  «p'-t  of  the  martyrdom  is  a  very 
old  mnlberrj-tree  which  stands  ne-ar  the   Pool  of 
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of  general  pre&ce ;  corresponding  at  the  commencP- 
ment  of  the  book  to  the  para;ne»i»  of  the  nine 
cliapters  at  its  close.  Ch.  vii.  brings  us  at  once 
from  "  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died "  t/j  "  the 
days  of  Ahaz."  We  liave  then  nothing  left  for 
Jotham's  reign,  unless  we  suppose  that  some  of  the 
group  of  "burdens"  in  xiii,-xxiii.  belong  to  it,  or 
some  of  the  perhaps  miscellaneous  utterances  in 
xx\nii.-xxxv.  It  may  be  that  piophesyings  then 
s-poken  were  not  recorded,  because,  applying  to  a 
state  of  thin^  similar  to  what  obtaine'l  in  the  latter 
part  of  Uzziah,  they  were  themselves  of  a  similar 
strain  with  chs.  ii.-v. 

7,  We  naturally  ask,  Who  was  the  compiler  of  the 
book  ?  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  was  Isaiah 
himself  aided  by  a  scribe;  comp.  the  very  interest- 
ing glimpse  afforded  us  by  Jcr.  xixvi.  1-5,  of  the 
relation  between  the  utterance  of  prophecies  and 
their  writing,  isaiah  we  know  was  otherwise  an 
author;  for  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  22  we  read:  "  Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah  first  and  last  did 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Am<K  the  prophet  write";  and 
though  that  historical  work  has  perished,  the  &ct 
remains  to  show  that  Isaiah's  mind  was  not  alien 
from  the  cares  of  written  composition  Tcomp,  also 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  32  ;  and  observe  the  fii-st  person  used 
in  viii.  l-'j,.  The  organic  structure  oi  the  whole 
book  also,  which  we  hop  to  make  apparent,  favours 
the  same  belief.  On  the  whole,  that  Isaiah  was 
himself  the  ownpiler,  claims  to  be  accepted  as  the 
true  view.  The  principal  objection  deserving  of 
notice  is  that  founded  upon  xxxvii.  38.  It  has  been 
alleged  CHitzig,  in  he.)  that  Sennacherib's  murder 
took  place  E.G.  6t^0,  two  yrars  after  ilanasseh's 
accession;  others, however, question thfe'^ comp- Ha- 
vemick's  KiaUltuTuj)'.  at  all  events  the  passage  is 
quite  recon^leable  with  the  belief  of  Isaiah's  being 
the  compiler,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  two  or 
three  yean?  after  Manasseh's  accession,  even  without 
our  having  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  attributm^ 
the  verse  in  question  and  the  one  before  it  to  a 
later  hand.  'Hie  name  given  in  xxivi.  11,  13  to 
the  Hebrew  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  "  the  JeH'='  lan- 
guage," n^^n^,  is  no  evidence  of  a  later  age ;  it  is 
perfectly  eonceivable  that  while  the  wntUn  lan- 
gus^e  remained  the  s-ame  in  both  kingdoms,  as  is 
evid^iced  by  the  jR-ophetical  books,  the  spoken  dia- 
lect (comp.  Judg.  xii.  6j  of  the  kii^dom  of  Judah 
may  have  diverged  so  fax  from  that  of  the  (now 
perished)  kingdom  of  Israel  as  to  have  received  a 
distinct  desgnation ;  and  its  name  would  naturally, 
like  that  of  tiie  kingdom  itself,  be  drawn  from  the 
tribe  which  fomoed  the  chief  constituent  of  the  popo- 
latioD.  As  we  are  seeking  for  objecthre  evidence, 
we  may  n^lect  those  wild  hypotheses  which  some 
have  indulged  in,  respecting  £ui  original  work  and 
its  subsequent  modificaticms ;  for  since  they  origi- 
nate in  the  denial  of  divine  inspiraticm  conjoined 
with  reliance  on  a  merely  sabjective  appreciation 
of  the  several  writii^,  such  hypotheses  must  be 
asjigijed  to  the  r^ion  of  fency  rather  than  of  his- 
toric invcFti^ion. 

'5.  In  this  introductory  verse  we  have  yet  to 
notice  the  description  which  it  gives  of  Isaiah's 
prophesyings;  they  are  "  the  vision  which  be  saw." 
When  we  hear  of  zisioris  we  are  apt  to  think  of  a 
mental  conditi<m  in  which  the  mind  is  withdrawn 
alt<»gether  from  the  jy;rr;*fption  of  objects  actually 
presait,  and  contemplates,  instead  of  these,  another 

Siloam  on  the  slopes  of  Ophel,  below  the  '?.£■  w^ 
of  Jemsalem. 
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set  of  objects  which  appear  at  the  niomeut  sensibly 
j^esent ; — a  sort  of  dream  without  sleep.  Such  a 
vision  was  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Joppa.  Such  again 
we  recognise  Id  Is.  vi. — the  only  instance  of  this 
kind  of  pure  vision  in  the  boolc ;  in  Jeieraiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  Zechaiiah,  they  abound.  But  Isaiah's 
mental  state  in  his  prophesying  appeal's  ordinarily 
to  have  been  different  from  this.  Outward  objects 
really  presei)J  were  not  withdrawn  from  his  percep- 
tion, but  appear  to  have  blended  to  his  view,  at 
times,  with  the  spiritual  which  was  really  present 
tliough  not  recognisable  cAept  to  the  eye  of  faith 
(e.g.,  the  presence  of  Jehovah),  at  times  with  the 
future  whether  sensible  or  spiritual  which  seemed 
to  the  prophet  as  if  actually  present.  In  this  view, 
his  prophesyings  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  utter- 
ances, in  the  delivery  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  em- 
ployed the  intellectual  and  physical  organs  of  the 
prophet  as  mere  instruments  wielded  by  Itself,  but 
as  vision^  L  e.,  the  description  by  the  prophet  him- 
self under  divine  direction  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  of  that 
which  at  the  time  he  seemed  to  himself  to  see.  If 
this  view  be  just,  it  follows  that  in  the  descriptions 
which  the  prophet  gives  of  that  which  appeared  to 
be  before  him,  we  cannot  be  at  once  sure,  whether 
he  is  describing  what  was  actually  objectively  pre- 
sent, or  whether  the  objects  delineated  as  present 
belonged  to  the  future.  For  example ;  at  first  sight 
the  description  given  of  the  condition  of  Judah  in  i. 
5-9,  portraying  an  invasion,  might  be  understood 
of  what  was  actually  present,  and  so  might  lead  us 
either  to  supplement  the  history  of  2  K.  with  a 
hypothetical  invasion,  or  put  forward  the  time  of 
the  prophesying  to  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah,  But  recol- 
lecting that  it  is  vision,  we  see  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  simply  predictive  and  threatening,  and  therefore 
as  still  spoken  in  Uzziah's  reign.  Similarly  iii.  8, 
V.  13,  X.  28-32,  are  all  predictive.  So  in  the 
second  part  is  Ixiv.  11,  Further,  it  would  be  only 
in  accordance  with  this  method  of  prophetic  sight 
if  we  found  the  prophet  describing  some  future 
time  as  if  present,  and  from  that  standing-point 
announcing  some  more  distant  future,  sometimes  as 
future,  and  sometimes,  again,  as  present.  And  in 
fact  it  is  thus  that  Isaiah  represents  the  coming  for- 
tunes of  God's  people  in  the  second  part  of  his  pro- 
phecy. Comp,  xlii.  13-17,  xlix.  18,  xlv.  1-4,  Hii. 
3-10, 11, 12,  Ixiii.  1-6,  as  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  relations  of  post,  present,  and  futm-e 
time,  are  in  vision  blended  together. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  as  characteristic  of 
Isaiah's  ordinary  prophetic  vision,  that  the  actually 
present  is  not  lost  to  view.  In  fact  this  was  essen- 
tial to  his  proper  function.  His  first  and  imme- 
diate concern  was  with  his  contemporaries,  as  the 
reprover  of  sin,  and  to  build  up  the  piety  of  be- 
lievers. Even  when  his  vision  the  most  contemplates 
the  future,  he  yet  does  not  lose  his  reference  to  the 
present,  but  (as  we  shall  see  even  in  the  second 
part)  he  makes  his  prophesyings  tell  by  exhortation 
and  reproof  upon  the  state  of  things  actually  around 
him.  From  all  this  it  results,  that  we  often  find 
it  difficult  to  discriminate  his  predictions  from  his 
rebukes  of  present  disorders.  His  contemporaries, 
however,  would  be  under  no  such  difficulty.  The 
idolatrous  and  ungodly  Hebrew  would  promptly 
recognise  his  own  description ;  the  pious  would  be 
confiiTued  and  cheered. 

II.  lu'order  to  realise  the  relation  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phetic ministry  to  his  own  contemporaries,  we  need 
to  take  account  both  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
,  Judah  at  the  time,  and  internally  of  its  social  and 
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religious  aspects.  Our  materials  are  scanty,  and 
are  to  be  collected  partly  out  of  2  K.  and  2  Chr., 
and  partly  out  of  the  remaining  writings  of  con- 
temporary prophets,  Joel  (probaljly),  Obadiah,  and 
Micah,  in  Judah ;  and  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  in 
Israel.  Of  these  the  most  assistance  is  obtained 
from  Micah. 

1.  Under  Uzziah  the  political  position  of  Judah 
had  greatly  recovered  from  the  blows  suffered  under 
Amaziali;  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  itself  were 
restored ;  castles  were  built  in  the  country  ;  new 
airangements  in  the  army  and  equipments  of  defen- 
sive artillery  were  established ;  and  considerable 
successes  in  war  gained  against  the  Philistines,  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites.  [Uzziah.]  This 
prosperity  continued  during  the  reign  of  Jotham, 
excei)t  that  towards  the  close  of  this  latter  leign, 
troubles  threatened  from  the  alliance  of  Israel  and 
Syria.  [Jotham.]  The  consequence  of  this  pros- 
perity was  an  influx  of  wealth,  and  this  with  the 
increased  means  of  military  strength  withdi-ew  men's 
confidence  from  Jehovah,  and  led  them  to  tmst  in 
worldly  resources.  Moreover  gi-eat  disorders  ex- 
isted in  the  internal  administration,  all  of  which, 
whether  moral  or  religious,  were,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  commonwealth,  ag  theocratic,  alike  ame- 
nable to  prophetic  rebuke.  It  was  the  very  business 
of  Isaiah  and  other  prophets  to  raise  their  voices  as 
public  refonners,  as  well  as  to  fulfil  the  work  which 
belongs  to  religious  teachers  in  edifying  God's  true 
sen'ants  and  calling  the  irreligious  to  repentance. 
Accordingly  our  prophet  steps  forward  into  public 
view  with  the  divine  message,  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  prophets  in  general — girded  in  coarse 
and  black,  or  at  least  dai'k  coloured,  hair-cloth  (comp. 
h.  XX.  2,  ].  3  ;  2  K.  i.  8 ;  Zech.  siii.  4), — emblem- 
atically indicating  by  this  attire  of  mourning  that 
Jehovah  spoke  to  His  people  in  gi'ief  and  resent- 
ment. [Sack-cloth.]  From  his  house,  which  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  in  Jerusalem  (comp.  vii.  3, 
xxxvii.  5),  he  goes  forth  to  places  of  general  con- 
course, chiefly  no  doubt,  as  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
afterwards  did,  to  the  colonnades  and  courts  of  the 
Temple,  and  proclaims  in  the  audience  of  the  people 
"  the  word  of  Jehovah." 

2.  And  what  is  the  tenor  of  his  message  in  the 
time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham  ?  This  we  read  in  chs. 
i.-v.  Chap.  i.  is  very  general  in  its  contents.  In 
perusing  it  we  may  fancy  that  we  hear  the  very  voice 
of  the  Seer  as  he  stands  (perhaps)  in  the  Cotu't  of 
the  Israelites  denouncing  to  nobles  and  people,  then 
assembling  for  divine  worship,  the  whole  estimate 
of  their  chaiacter  fomied  by  Jehovah,  and  His 
appi'oaching  chastisements.  "  They  are  a  sinful 
nation  ;  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
to  anger.  Flourishing  as  their  worldly  condition 
now  appears,  the  man  whose  eyes  are  opened  sees 
another  scene  before  him  (1-9), — the  land  laid 
waste,  and  Zion  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyai'd, — 
(a  picture  realised  in  the  Syro-Ephraimitlsh  war, 
and  more  especially  in  the  Assyiian  invasion' — the 
great  event  round  which  the  whole  of  the  first  pai't 
of  the  book  revolves).  Men  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
mori'ah  that  they  are,  let  them  hearken  !  they  may 
go  on  if  they  will  with  their  ritual  worship, 
'  trampling '  Jehovah's  courts;  nevertheless,  He 
loathes  them :  the  stain  of  innocent  blood  is  on 
their  hands ;  the  weak  are  oppressed ;  there  is 
bribery  and  con-uption  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Let  them  reform ;  if  they  will  not,  Je- 
hovah will  burn  out  their  sins  in  the  smelting  fire 
of  His  judgment.     Zion  shall  be  purified,  and  thus 
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saved,  whilst  the  sinners  and  recreants  from  Je- 
hovah in  her  shall  perish  in  their  much-loved 
idolatries."  This  discourse  suitably  heads  the 
booli ;  it  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  whole ;  fires  of 
judgment  destroying,  but  purifying  a  remnant, — 
such  was  the  burden  all  along  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phesyings. 

Of  the  other  public  utterances  belonging  to  this 
pei-iod,  chs.  ii.-iv.  are  by  almost  all  critics  con- 
sidered to  be  one  prophesying, — the  leading  thought 
of  which  is  that  the  present  prosperity  of  Judah 
should  be  destroyed  for  her  sins,  to  make  roorafor 
Hie  real  glory  of  piety  and  virtue ;  while  ch.  v. 
forms  a  distinct  discourse,  whose  main  purport  is 
that  Isi-ael,  God's  vineyard,  shall  be  brought  to 
desolation.  The  idolatry  denounced  in  these  chap- 
ters is  to  be  taken  as  that  of  private  individuals,  for 
both  Uzziah  and  Jotham  served  Jehovah.  They 
are  prefaced  by  the  vision  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
mountain  on  which  Jehovah  dwells  above  all  other 
mountains,  to  become  the  source  of  light  and  moral 
transfonnation  to  all  mankind  (ii.  2-4). 

Here  we  are  met  by  the  &ct  that  this  same 
vision  is  found  in  very  nearly  the  same  words  in 
Micah  iv.  1-3.  The  two  prophets  were  contem- 
porai-y,  and  one  may  very  well  have  heard  the 
othei*,  and  arlopted  his  words,.  Compare  a  nearly 
similar  phenomenon  in  1  Pet.  v.  o-9,  compared 
with  Jam.  iv.  6-10 ;  for  Peter  and  James  had  no 
doubt  often  heard  each  other's  public  t*:a';hing  at 
Jerusalem.  Which  was  the  prior  speaker  f>f  the 
words  we  cannot  in  either  case  determine.  In 
many  cases  writers  of  Scripture  adopt  the  words  of 
former  imqiired  writers ;  why  not  speakers  also  ? 
In  this  instance,  Isaiah  or  Micah  may  without 
improbability  be  imagined  as  standing  by  whilst 
the  other  announced  Jehovah's  woM,  and  himself, 
still  under  divine  inspiration,  afterwards,  rejxating 
the  same  word.  As  among  the  projjhets  in  the 
Christian  Church  some  were  directed  U)  remain  in 
silence,  and  "judge"  whilst  others  spoke;  so  we 
may  believe  that  occasions  ftequently  fxxrurred  in 
wliich  the  prophesying  of  one  sable-dresseil  prophet 
was  listened  to,  and  ratified  by  other  prophets,  one 
or  more,  standing  liy,  who  might  ad'l  tljeir  testi- 
mony :  "  This  is  the  word  of  Jehovah "  (comp. 
1  K.  xxii.  11,  12). 

After  thus  refreshing  pious  souls  with  delineating 
future  (Messianic;  glories,  Isaiah  is  recalled  by  the 
sad  present.     Far  distant  is  God's  people  as  yet 
from  the  high  calling  of  Ixiing  the  t'Ai'-;her  of  the 
world.     *'  All  is  now  wrong.     Heathenism  is  flood- 
ing the  land  with   charmers  and   divinei-s,   with 
silver  and  gold,  with  horees  and  chariots,  and  with 
idob!     Jehov^,  forgive  them   notl  —  Jehovah's 
day  of  judjim™t  Is  coming,  when  all  human  glory 
shall  di-appear  before  I/is  glory,  and  in  constema- 
tiorj  Hebrew  idolaters  shall  burl  their  images  into  I 
any  comer.     Lo,  Jehova>;-Z'kiOth  will  take  away 
every  ttur  of  order  and  well-being  in   t};e  state,  ] 
lea\ing  onlv  the  rel'uLse  of  sfK.-iety  to  rule  (if  indeed  i 
they  will;  the  desolated  city.     L'xjk  at  them  only  I  | 
They  are  as  shameless  as  So^lom  !     0  my  pe^^^le, 
thy  leaders  lead  thee  a-tray,  thy  princes  ojfpress :  j 
what  m(*an  ye  that  ye  grind  the  faces  of  My  yoor '{  \ 
saith  Jehovah,     Lo'A  again  at  their  la/lies,  with  ! 
their  jeu'els   and  fhelr   heiii-r'^l',  and   their   fine 
dresses    and    thar    tj  inkets !     Jehovah   will    take 
all  of  it  away,  leaving  t-^  them  only  shame  and  1 
sack^:loth.     Y'-  ,   Zi'*n   shall   lose  both    sons   and  ! 
daughtei-s  (so  in;my  are   they  who  olferid  !),  and  j 
}yj.e:ivfA  of  all  shall  sit  on  the  bare  ground.      Vet 
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out  of  these  judgments  shall  issue  purity  and  peace. 
He,  the  Bmnch  of  Jehovah's  appointing  (iv,  2j^ 
shall  appear  m  glory,  and  the  le'Jeerned  springing 
out  of  the  earth  shall  shine  with  accordant  splen- 
dour in  what  is  left  of  Israel.  All  in  Zion  shall 
then  be  holy,  and  the  pillar  o£  Hre  by  ni^t,  and 
the  overshadowing  cloud  by  day,  shall  as  of  yoie 
cheer  and  protec-t ; — what  is  precious  must  need  be 
protecteij  1  Sweet  shall  be  the  sccurit]|and  refresh- 
ment  of  those  days," 

Again  the  prophet  is  seen  in  the  public  con- 
course. At  first  he  in^tes  attention  by  reciting  a 
parable  (of  the  vineyard)  in  calm  and  compo*^ 
accents  (ch,  v.).  But  as  he  inteq^rets  the  parable 
his  note  changes,  and  a  sixfold  "woe"  is  poured 
forth  with  terrible  invective.  It  is  levelled  against 
the  covetous  ainassere  of  land,  breaking  down  those 
landmarks  which  fVmced  the  small  hereditary  free- 
holders whose  perpetuity  fonned  an  e.-:^nti^l  nh- 
meut  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Hebrtw 
commonwealth  (comp.  1  K.  xxi.  '.i) ;  against  luxu- 
rious revellers ;  against  bold  sinners  who  detied 
Goal's  works  of  judgment,  with  which  the  j/rophets 
threatened  them  (comp.  the  similar  assodation  of 
revelling  with  hardened  unbelief  in  Israel,  Am.  v, 
18,  vi.  'i-fy) ;  against  those  who  confounded  rooial 
distinetions ;  against  seli'-f:<mf::ti\UA  sceptics;  and 
against  profligate  perverters  of  judidal  justice.  In 
fury  of  wrath  Jehovah  stretches  foith  His  hand. 
Here  there  is  an  awful  vagueness  in  the  images  of 
teiTor  which  the  prophet  accumulates,  till  at  length 
out  of  the  cloufl  ^id  mist  of  wrath  we  hear  Jeho- 
vah hiss  for  the  stem  and  irresistible  warriore  ''the 
Assyrians),  who  from  the  end  oi"  the  earth  sliould 
crowd  forward  to  sixril, — after  which  all  distinct- 
ness of  description  again  ^es  away  in  vague  images 
of  sorrow  and  despair. 

What  effect  fwe  may  ask)  would  such  denuncia- 
tions produce  upon  the  ma^s  of  Hebrew  hearers  'f 
It  was  not  from  Isaiah  only  that  the  same  jxn- 
sons  heard  them.  Oj/pression,  denounced  by  him 
''iii.  14,  15,  V,  7-10;,  was  denounced  aWi  by 
Micah  (ii,  1,  2) ;  maladministratif/n  of  justice 
iTs.  i.  23,  V.  23;  is  noted  aUo  by  Micah  (iii.  1-3, 
9-11,  vii.  3) ;  the  combination  oi'  idolatry,  diviners, 
and  horses  found  in  Is.  ii.  t>-8,  15,  is  paralleled  in 
Mic.  V.  10-15.  This  concurrence  of  proj^etital 
testimony  would  not  \je  without  weight  with  those 
who  had  still  some  iaith  in  Jeh'/vah.  But  the 
worldly-mind';*],  however  silent  wh«i  flagrant  im- 
morality was  censur*^^!,  might  find  what  they  would 
count  plausible  ground  for  demurring,  when  tiie 
prophet  put  the  multiplication  of  gold,  silver, 
horse:;,  and  chariots,  in  the  same  cat*-gory  with 
idols,  or  when  with  un.';j;aring  satire  he  particu- 
larised ailicles  of  f'/male  adornment  as  objects  of 
Jehovah's  wrath.  iJ^t  '.'-i'i  law  thropjgh  Moses 
had  givrai  similar  injunctions  (^Deut.  xv'n.  16,  17) ; 
and  indeed  in  general  there  is  not  a  sin^e  pa;:e  of 
the  prophetic  books  in  which  the  Pentat'nich  is  n^A 
again  and  ^in  refeixed  to.  The  Hebreu'  common- 
wealth was  not  designf?:!  to  be  a  commercial  !-tate, 
but  a  sy-.tern  of  small  her'f^Jitaiy  landowners  under 
a  theocracy.  Material  progress  anrl  ever  fae^tening 
embelli^liment,  whether  in  the  court  or  in  society  in 
general,  with  the  men  or  with  the  w'>men,  re- 
moved it  further  and  further  from  its  original  oon- 
stitnt  on,  and  from  Jehovah  its  <i'>(L  Something 
resembling  Spartan  plainness  belonged  essentially 
to  the  idea  of  the  U':'!>ti-w  state. 

-':;..  In  the  ymr  of  VzziaWs  d^^ath  an  fiontaiic  vision 
fell  ujKtti  Isaiah,  which,  in  compiling  his  projJiecies  • 
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long  after,  he  was  careful  to  record,  botli  for  otlier 
reasons,  and  also  because  he  had  then  become  aware 
of  the  failure  of  his  ministry  in  reference  to  the 
bulk  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the  desolation, 
yet  not  without  hope,  which  awaited  his  people. 
We  see  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter  at  Joppa  (Acts  x. 
9-16)  that  such  a  state  of  ecstasis,  though  un- 
questionably of  divine  origin,  yet  in  its  form  adapts 
itself 'to  the  previous  condition,  whether  corporeal 
or  psychological,  of  the  patient.  Isaiah  at  this 
period  .(as  we  must  infer  from  the  placing  of  the 
naiTative)  had  been  already  for  some  time  engaged 
in  his  ministry ;  and  we  may  venture  to  surmise 
he  lamented  his  little  success.  Seeing  what  he 
saw  around  him,  and  foreseeing  what  he  foresaw, 
could  he  do  otherwise  than  feel  deeply  how  little 
he  was  able  to  effect  for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved 
country?  In  this  vision  he  saw  Jehovah,  in  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  (John  xli.  41  ; 
comp.  Mai.  iii.  1),  enthroned  aloft  in  His  o\vn 
earthly  tabernacle,  attended  by  seraphim,  whose 
praise  filled  the  sanctuary  as  it  were  with  the 
smoke  of  incense.  As  John  at  Patmos,  so  Isaiah 
was  overwhelmed  with  awe:  he  felt  his  own  sinful- 
ness and  that  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connected, 
and  cried  "  woe"  upon  himself  as  if  brought  before 
Jehovah  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  deeds.  But, 
as  at  Patmos  the  Son  of  Man  laid  His  hand  upon 
John  saying  "  Fear  not!"  so,  in  obedience  evidently 
to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  a  seraph  with  a  hot  stone 
taken  from  the  altar  touched  his  lips,  the  principal 
organ  of  good  and  evil  in  man,  and  thereby  re- 
moving his  sinfulness,  qualified  him  to  join  the 
seraphim  in  whatever  service  he  might  be  called  to. 
And  now  the  condescending  invitation  of  the  Great 
King  is  heai'd:  "Whom  shall  I  send?  Who  will 
go  for  us?"  "Here  am  I!  send  me."  Had  he 
not  borne  Jehovah's  commission  before?  No  doubt 
he  had ;  yet  now,  with  the  intenser  sense  of  the 
reality  of  divine  things  which  that  hour  brought 
him,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  not.  What  heaven-taught 
minister  does  not  understand  this?  And  what  was 
to  be  the  nature  of  his  work  ?  "  Make  the  under- 
standing of  this  people  (not  "  my  people  ")  torpid  ; 
dull  their  eara  ;  close  up  their  eyes;  the  more  they 
hear  thy  word,  the  more  hardened  they  shall  be- 
come; they  must  not,  they  shall  not,  receive  the 
message  so  as  to  repent."  A  heart-crushing  com- 
mission for  one  who  loved  his  people  as  Isaiah  did ! 
The  moan  of  grief  at  length  finds  utterance :  "  Lord, 
how  long?"  "  Till  the  land  be  desolate — saving  a 
small  remnant  utterly  desolate — a  rettinant  of  «. 
holy  seed,  which  will  be  a  stock  to  sprout  forth, 
but  again  and  again  to  be  cut  back  and  burnt,  and 
yet  still  to  sun'ive." 

This  vision  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of  re- 
presenting what,  both  in  previous  and  in  subsequent 
prophesyings,  is  so  continually  denounced — the 
almost  utter  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
with  yet  a  purified  remnant.  But  while  this  pre- 
diction was  its  principal  purport,  we  are  sure  that 
the  inspired  Editor  of  his  prophesyings  so  many 
years  after,  beheld  in  it  also  the  sketch  of  the 
fruits  of  his  ministry,  which  at  the  time  when 
the  revelation  was  made  to  him  must  have  had 
no  small  effect  upon  his  own  pi'ivate  feelings.  He 
goes  afresh  about  his  work,  despairingly  as  to  the 
main  result  for 'the  present,  yet  with  seraph-like 
zeal,  ardent  and  heaven-purged,  and  not  without 
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^  The  reader  will  observe  the  particular  specifica- 
tion of  the  place,  indicating  the  authenticity  of  the 


hope  too,  for  the  time  to  come.  The  "  holy  seed  " 
was  to  be  the  "stock."  It  was  to  be  his  business 
to  form  that  holy  seed. 

It  is  a  touching  trait,  illustrating  the  prophet's 
own  feelings,  that  when  he  next  appears  before  us, 
some  years  later,.he  has  a  son  named  Shearjashub, 
"  Eemnant-shall-retuni."  The  name  was  evidently 
given  with  significance ;  and  the  fact  discovers  alike 
the  soiTow  which  ate  his  heart,  and  the  hope  in 
which  he  found  'solace. 

4,  Some  years  elapse  between  chs.  vi.  and  vii,, 
and  the  politicjil  scenery  has  greatly  altered.  The 
Assyrian  power  of  Nineveh  now  threatens  the  He- 
brew nation ;  Tiglath-pileser  has  already  spoiled 
Pekah  of  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  his  dominions 
— of  the  counti-y  east  of  Jordan  and  the  vale  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  removing  the  inhabitants  probably 
to  people  the  wide  and  as  yet  uninhabited  space  in- 
closed by  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (B.C.  746).  After  the 
Assyrian  army  was  withdrawn,  the  Syrian  kingdom 
of  Damascus  rises  mto  notice;  its  monarch,  hezin, 
combines  with  the  now  weakened  king  of  Israel, 
and  probably  with  other  small  states  around,  to 
consolidate  (it  has  been  conjectured)  a  power  which 
shall  confront  Asshur.  Ahaz  keeps  aloof,  and  ^be- 
comes the  object  of  attack  to  the  allies ;  he  has 
been  already  twice  defeated  (2  Chr.  xxviii,  5,  6); 
and  now  the  allies  are  threatening  him  with  a  com- 
bined invasion  (741).  The  news  that  "  Aram  is 
encamped  in  Ephraim"  (Is.  vii.  2)  fills  both  king 
and  people  with  consternation,  and  the  king  is  gone 
forth  from  ihe  city  to  take  measures,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  prevent  the  upper  reservoir  of  water 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Under 
Jeho^t^h's  direction  Isaiah  goes  forth  to  meet  the 
king,  suiTounded  no  doubt  by  a  considerable  com- 
pany of  his  officers  and  of  spectators.^  The  prophet 
is  directed  to  take  with  him  the  child  whose  name, 
Sheaijashub,  was  so  full  of  mystical  promise,  to  add 
gi-eater  emphasis  to  his  message.  "  Fear  not,"  he 
tells  the  king,  "  Damascus  is  the  head  of  Syria,  and 
of  Syria  only ;  and  Rezin  head  of  Damascus,  and 
not  of  Jenisalera;  and  within  65  years  Ephraim 
shall  be  broken  to  be  no  more  a  kingdom :  so'far 
shall  Ephraim  be  from  annexing  Judah !  Samaiia 
again  is  head  only  of  Ephraim,  and  Remaliah's  son 
only  of  Samaria.  If  ye  will  be  estabhshed,  believe 
this!" 

"  Dost  thou  hesitate?  Ask  what  sign  thou  wilt 
to  assure  thee  that  thus  it  shall  be."  The  young 
king  is  already  resolved  not  to  let  himself  into  the 
line  of  policy  which  Isaiah  is  urging  upon  him ;  he 
is  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria.  To  ask  a 
sign  might  prove  embarrassing ;  for,  if  it  should  be 

given ?  Ahaz  therefore,  with  a  half-mocking 

show  of  reverence,  declines  to  "  tempt  Jehovah." 
"  0  house  of  David,  are  ye  not  satisfied  with  trying 
the  patience  of  an  honest  and  wisely  advising  pro- 
phet, that  you  will  put  this  contempt  also  upon 
the  God  who  speaks  through  me?  Jehovah  Him- 
self, iiTespective  of  your  desei-vings,  gives  you  a 
guarantee  tliat  the  commonw^ealth  of  Israel  is  not 
yet  to  perish.  Behold,  the  Virgin  is  with  child, 
and  is  bearing  a  son,  and  thou,  0  mother  (comp.  Gen. 
xvi.  11),  shalt  call  his  name  Immanuel.  Iseem  to 
sec  that  Child  already  bom !  Beliold  Him  there ! 
Cream  and  honey,  abundance  of  the  best  food,  shall 
he  eat,  when,  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  he  comes 
to  the  age  of  discretion  ;  the  devastating  inroad'  of 


narrative.     (Comp.  Blunt's  Undesigned  Coincidmcos, 
pt.  iii.  no.  i.) 
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Syria  and  Israel  shall  be  past  then ;  for  before  that,  ' 
the  laud  of  the  two  khigs  thou  holdest  so  formidable 
shall  be  desolate.  But" — here  the  threat  which 
mingles  with  the  promise  in  Shearjashuh  appeai-s — 
"upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  family,  not  only  in 
thy  lifetime,  but  afterwards,  Jehovah  will  bring  an 
enemy  move  terrible  than  Jacob  has  ever  known, 
Asshur — Asshur,  whom  thou  wouldest  fain  hire  to 
lielp  (v.  20),  but  who  shall  prove  a  razor  that  will 
shave  but  too  clean ;  he  shall  so  desolate  the  land  tliat 
its  inhabitants  shall  be  spai-se  and  few."  Again  Isaiah 
predicts  the  Assyrian  invasion  ;  comp.  ch.  xxxvi." 

5.  As  the  Assyrian  empire  began  more  and  more  to 
threaten  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  with  utter  over- 
tlirow,  it  is  now  that  the  prediction  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Restorer  of  Israel,  becomes  more  positive  and 
clear.  Micah  (v.  2)  points  to  Bethlehem  as  the 
birthplace,  and  (v.  3)  speaks  of  "  her  that  tra- 
vaileth  "  as  an  object  to  prophetic  vision  seeming 
almost  present.  Would  not  Micah  and  Isaiah  con- 
fer with  each  other  in  these  dark  days  of  prevailing 
unbelief,  upon  the  cheering  hope  which  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  that  was  in  them  suggested  to  their 
minds?  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  16). 

The  king  was  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria. 
This  Isaiah  stedfastly  opposes  (comp.  x.  20).  In  a 
theocracy  the  messenger  of  Jehovah  would  fre- 
quently appear  as  a  political  adviser.  "  Neither 
fear  Aram  and  Israel,  for  they  will  soon  perish  ; 
nor  trust  in  Asshur,  for  she  will  be  thy  direst 
oppressor."  Such  is  Isaiah's  strain.  And  by 
divine  direction  he  employs  various  ffipedients  to 
make  his  testimony  the  mora  impressive.  He  pro- 
cured a  large  tablet  (viii.  1),  and  with  witnesses 
(for  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  fact,  and  display- 
ing its  especial  significance)  he  wrote  thereon  in 
large  characters  suited  for  a  public  notice  the 
words'*  Hastenbooty  Speedspoil;  which  tablet 
was  no  doubt  to  be  hung  up  for  public  view,  in 
the  entrance  (we  may  suppose)  to  the  Tem]3le 
(comp.  "priest,**  ver.  2).  And  further:  his  wife 
— who,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have  been  hei-self 
possessed  of  prophetic  gifts,  for  "  prophetess " 
always  has  this  meaning  and  nowhere  indicates  a 
prophet's  wife  merely — just  at  this  time  apparently 
gave  birth  to  a  son.     Jehovah  bids  the  prophet 


°  That  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  here  pointed  to 
cannot  be  doubted ;  indeed  even  Ewald  sees  this. 
But  the  exact  interpretation  of  vers.  15,  16,  is  hard 
to  determine.  That  given  above  is  in  the  main 
Hengstenberg's  {CliHstology^  vol.  ii.).  The  great 
difficulty  which  attaches  to  it  is  that  the  prophet 
represents  Christ  as  already  appearing,  reckoning 
from  His  birth  at  the  then  present  time,  forward 
to  the  desolation  of  Syria  and  Israel  within  a  few 
years.  This  difficulty  is,  however,  alleviated  by  the 
consideration  that  the  prophet  states  the  future  as 
exhibited  to  him  in  "vision,"  and  in  such  prophetic 
vision  the  distances  between  events  in  point  of  time 
are  often  unperceived  by  the  seer,  who  perhaps  might 
sometimes  in  his  own  pi'ivatc  interpretation  of  the 
vinion  {comp.  IPct.  i.  10)  have  misconceived  the  rela- 
tions of  time  in  regard  to  events.  The  very  clear- 
ness with  which  the  future  event  was  exhibited  to 
him  might  deceive  him  in  judging  of  its  nearness. 
In  the  N.  T.  we  have  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon 
in  the  estimate  formed  by  the  Apostles  and  others  of 
the  relation  of  time  between  Christ's  coming  to  judge 
Jerusalem  and  Hia  second  coming  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 

^  A.  V.  Mahcr-shalal-haBh-baz  ;  by  Luther  ren- 
dered Ifaubehald,  J'.'ifr.hnii''. 

*'  With    vcforcneo    to    Tiglathpiloser's    having   rc- 
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give  him  the  name  Hastenbooty  Speedspoil,  adding, 
what  Isaiah  was  to  avow  on  all  occasions,  that 
before  the  cliild  should  be  able  to  talk,  the  wealth 
of  Damascus  and  the  booty  of  Samai'ia  should  be 
carried  away  before  the  king  of  Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  was  split  into  political 
factions.  The  court  Wixs  for  Assyria,  and  indeed 
formed  an  alliance  with  Tiglathpileser ;  but  a 
popular  party  was  for  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  con- 
nexion formed  to  resist  Assyria, — partly  actuated 
by  their  feare  of  a  confederacy  from  which  they  had 
already  severely  suffered,  and  paitly  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  sympathies  of  kindred  race,  drawing 
them  to  Israel,  and  even  to  Aram,  in  opposition  to 
the  more  foreign  Assyria.  "  Fear  none  but  Je- 
hovah only!  fear  Him,  trust  Him;  He  will  be 
your  safety."  Such  is  the  purport  of  the  discourse 
viii.  5-ix.  7 ;  in  which,  however,  he  augur's  com- 
ing distress  through  the  rejection  of  his  counsels, 
but  refreshes  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  birth 
of  the  Great  Deliverer.^ 

The  inspired  advice  was  not  accepted.  Unbelief 
not  discerning  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  Jeho- 
vah would  argue  that  isolation  was  ruin,  and  ac- 
cordingly involved  Judah  in  alliances  which  soon 
brought  her  to  almost  utter  destruction. 

6.  A  Prophecy  was  delivered  at  this  time  against 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  (is.  8-x.  4),  consisting  of 
four  strophes,  each  ending  with  the  terrible  re- 
frain :  "  for  all  this,  His  anger  is  not  {unied 
away,  but  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still."  It  an- 
nounces that  all  expedients  for  recovering  the  power 
which  Israel  had  lately  lost  were  nugatory ;  they 
had  forsaken  Jehovah,  and  therefore  God-foi-saken 
(x.  4)  they  should  perish.  As  Isaiah's  message 
was  only  to  Judah ,  we  may  infer  that  the  object  of 
this  utterance  was  to  check  the  disposition  shown 
by  many  in  Judah  to  connect  Judah  with  the 
policy  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

7.  The  utterance  recorded  in  x.  5-xii.  6,  one  of 
the  most  highly  wrought  passages  in  the  whole 
book,  was  probably  one  single  outpouring  of  inspi- 
ration. It  stands  wholly  disconnected  with  the 
preceding  in  the  circumstances  which  it  presupposes  j 
and  to  what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not  easy  to 
detei-mine.^     To  aUay  the  dread  of  Assyria  which 


cently  removed  the  population  of  Galilee,  the  prophet 
speciiies  that  "  as  the  former  time  brought  humilia- 
tion in  the  direction  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,"  located 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  "  so  the 
letter  time  should  bring  these  regions  honour."  A 
mysterious  oracle  then  !  But  made  clear  to  us  by  the 
event  (Matt.  iv.  16). 

'  Since  the  great  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  allay 
Judah's  fear  of  the  Assyrian  (x.  24),  it  can  hardly 
belong  to  the  very  early  part  of  the  reign  (742  to 
727)  of  Ahaz  ;  for  then  the  more  immediate  fear  was 
the  Syro-Ephrainiite  alliance.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  chronological  arrangement  which  we  suppose 
to  have  been  followed  by  Isaiah  in  his  compilation, 
it  would  he  before  the  death  of  Ahaz  {comp.  siv.  28). 
Ahaz  had  "  hired  "  the  help  of  Tiglathpileser*  by  a 
large  present  {2  K.  xvi.),  and  the  Assyrian  had  come 
and  fuliillcd  (738)  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  {liii.  4) 
by  capturing  and  spoiling  Damascus.  But  already, 
in  the  time  of  Alui?;,  Assyria  began  to  occasion  un- 
easiness to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  20).  Shalmanescr 
succeeded  Tiglathpileser  not  later  than  728,  and  miglit 
not  care  much  for  his  predecessor's  engagements — if, 
indeed,  Tiglathpileser  himself  felt  hound  by  them. 
At  any  rate,  so  encroaching  a  power,  bent  on  conquest, 
mu.st  needs  be  formidable  to  Uie  feeble  kingdom  of 
Judah,  Syria  being  now  conquered  and  Israel  power- 
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now  prevailed,  Isaiah  was  in  God's  mercy  to  His    tion  of  Sennacherib's  army  (for  here   again  this 

people  inspired  to  declare,  that  though  heavy  judg- 
ments would  consume  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  yet 

Shearjashub !  the  remnant  should  return  (x.  20-22  ; 

comp.   vii.  3),  and  that    the  Assyrian  should  he 

overthrown  in  the  very  hour  of  apparently  certain 

success  by  agency  whose  precise  nature  is  left  in 

awful  mystery  (x.  33,  34).     From  the  destruction 

of  Judah's  enemies  thus  representatively  fore- 
shadowed, he  then  takes  wing  to  predict  the  happy 

and  peaceful  reign  of  the  "  Twig  which  was  to 

come  forth  from  the  stump  of  Jesse,"  when  the 

united  commonwealth  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  should 

he  restored  in  glory,  and  Jah  Jehovah  should  be 

celebiated  as  the  proved  strength  of  His  people. 

Here  again  is  set  forth  a  great  deliverance,  possibly 
'  the  foreshadowing  of  xssvii. 

8.  The  next  eleven  chapters,  xiii.-xxiii.,  contain 

chiefly  a  collection  of  utterances,  each  of  which  is 

styled  a  **  burden."  e  As  they  are  detached  pieces 
it  is  possible  they  have  been  gi'ouped  together 
without  strict  observance  of  their  chronological 
order. 

(a.)  The  first  (xiii.  1-xiv.  27)  is  against  Babylon ; 
placed  first,  either  because  it  was  first  in  point  of 
iitterance,  or  because  Babylon  in  prophetic  vision, 
particularly  when  Isaiah  compiled  his  book,  headed 
in  importance  all  the  earthly  powers  opposed  to 
God's  people,  and  therefore  was  to  be  first  struck 
down  by  the  shaft  of  prophecy.  As  yet,  not  Baby- 
lon but  Nineveh  was  the  imperial  city  ;  but  Isaiah 
possessed  not  a  mere  foreboding  drawn  from  poli- 
tical sagacity,  but  an  assured  knowledge,  that  Ba- 
bylon would  he  the  seat  of  dominion  and  a  leading 
antagonist  to  the  theocratic  people.  Not  only  did 
he  tell  Hezekiah  a  few  years  later,  when  Nineveh 
was  still  the  seat  of  empire,  that  his  sons  should 
be  carried  captive  "to  Babylon,"  but  in  this 
*'  burden"  he  also  foretells  both  the  towering  am- 
bition and  glory  of  that  city,  and  its  final  over- 
throw.** The  ode  of  triumph  (siv.  3-23)  in  this 
burden  is  among  the  most  poetical  passages  in  all 
literature.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  is  in  ver.  24-,  25  associated  with  the  blow 
inflicted  upon  the  Ninevite  empire  in  the  destruc- 


less.  Critics,  who  do  not  take  sufficient  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  future  events  are  represented 
in  the  predictions  of  inspiration  as  already  taking 
place,  have  been  led  to  unsettle  the  chronology  by 
observing  that  Samaria  is  described  by  the  boasting 
Assyrian  as  being  already  as  Damascus,  and  that  the 
invading  army  is  already  near  Jerusalem.  But  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  was  already  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (viii.  4)  as  equally 
certain  with  that  of  Damascus  ;  and  the  imagery  of 
X.  28--32  is  probably  that  in  which  the  imagination 
of  one  familiar  with  the  passes  of  the  coimtry  would 
obviously  portray  an  invader's  approach.  The  de 
Btruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  is  the  centre  object 
of  the  first  part  of  the  book ;  and  the  action  of  pre- 
dictive prophecy,  and  of  miracle  in  relation  to  it, 
cannot  be  gainsaid  without  setting  aside  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  narrative  altogether. 

B  This  remarkable  word,  NC^IO,  "  lifting  up,"  is 
variously  understood,  some  taking  it  to  refer  to  evils 
to  be  borne  by  the  parties  threatened,  others  as  a  lifting 
up  of  the  voice  in  a  solemn  utterance.  A  hundred  years 
later  the  term  had  been  so  misused  by  false  prophets, 
that  Jeremiah  (xxiil.  33-40)  seems  to  forbid  its  use. 
See  1  Chr.  xv^.  22,  where  in  text  and  margin  of  A.  V. 
it  is  rendered  "song,"  "carriage,"  and  "lifting up." 

^  Compare  our  remarks  in  p.  888.  Even  if  this  were 
conceded  to  be  the  production  of  a  later  prophet  than 


gi'eat  miracle  of^ivine  judgment  looms  out  into  the 
prophet's  view),  which  very  disaster,  however, 
probably  helped  on  the  rise  of  Babylon  at  the  cost 
of  its  northern  rival.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  Babylon  was  regarded  as  merely  another  phase 
of  Asshur's  sovereignty  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  29),  so 
that  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  army  was  a  har- 
binger of  that  more  complete  destruction  of  the  power 
of  Asshur  which  this  bui-den  announces.  This  pro- 
phecy is  a  note  of  preparation  for  the  second  part  of 
the  book  ;  for  the  pictui'e  which  it  draws  of  Babylon, 
as  having  Jacob  m  captivity,  and  being  compelled 
to  relinquish  her  prey  (xiv.  1-3),  is  in  brief  the 
same  as  is  more  fully  delineated  in  xlvii,;  while 
the  concluding  verses  about  Sennacherib's  army 
(24-27)  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  "  burden,"  as  the  full  history  in 
xxxvi.  xxxvii.  stands  to  xl.-xlviii. 

(6.)  The  shoi-t  and  pregnant  "burden"  against 
Philistia  (xiv.  29-32)  in  the  year  that  Ahaz  died, 
was  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  the  Philistines  from 
Judah,  and  their  successfiil  inroad  recorded  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18.  "  If  Judah's  rule  was  a  sei-pent,  that  of 
Assyria  would  prove,  a  basilisk, — a  flying  dragon; 
let  their  gates  howl  at  the  smoke  which  announced 
the  invading  army !  Meanwhile  Zion  would  repose 
safe  under  the  protection  of  her  king:" — language 
plainly  predictive,  as  the  compiler  in  giving  the  date 
elBdently  felt ;   comp.  xxxvii. 

(c.)  The  "burden  of  Moab"  (xv.  xvi.)  is 
remarkable  for  the  elegiac  strain  in  which  the 
prophet  bewails  the  disasters  of  Moab,  and  for  the 
dramatic  character  of  xvi.  1-6,  in  which  3-5  is 
the  petition  of  the  Moabites  to  Judah,  and  ver.  6 
Judah's  answer.'  For  Moab's  relation  to  Israel 
see  Moab. 

{d.)  Chapters  xvii.  xviii.  This  prophecy  is 
headed  "  the  burden  of  Damascus ;"  and  yet  after 
ver.  3  the  attention  is  withdiawn  from  Damascus 
and  turned  to  Israel,  and  then  to  Ethiopia.  Israel 
appeal's  as  closely  associated  with  Damascus,  and 
indeed  dependent  upon  her,  and  as  having  adopted 
her  religious  rites,  "  strange^ slips,"  ver.  10  (comp. 
2  K.  xvi.  10,  of  Ahaz),  which  shall  not  profit  her. 

Isaiah  (which  there  is  no  just  cause  whatever  for 
believing),  the  problem  which  it  presents  to  scep- 
ticism would  remain  as  hard  as  ever  ;  for  'whence 
should  its  author  learn  that  the  ultimate  condition  of 
Babylon  would  be  such  as  is  here  delineated  ?  {xiii. 
19-22).  In  no  time  of  Hebrew  literature  was  there 
reason  to  anticipate  this  of  Babylon  in  particular  more 
than  of  other  cities.  In  vain  does  scepticism  quote ' 
xvii.  1 ;  nothing  is  said  there  of  the  ultimate  condi- 
tion of  Damascus  ;  and  it  is  obvious  enough  that  any 
such  blow  as  that  [e.  g.)  inflicted  by  Tiglathpileser 
would  make  Damascus  for  a  while  appear  to  be  "  no 
city  "  compared  with  what  it  had  been,  and  would  con- 
vert many  of  its  streets  into  desolation.  How  different 
the  language  used  of  Babylon  !  And  how  wonderfully, 
verified  by  time  !  We  have  the  parallel  language  and 
verification  in  reference  to  Idumea  (xxxiv.). 

'  A,  good  deal  of  this  burden  is  an  'enlargement 
of  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  from  the  imitation  of  which  the 
colouring  of  its  style  in  part  arises.  It  in  turn  re- 
appears in  an  enlarged  edition  in  Jer.  xlviii.  The  two 
concluding  verses  (Is.  xvi.  13,  14),  which  furnish  no 
real  ground  for  doubting  whether  Isaiah  wrote  the 
whole  of  it,  recount  that  of  old  time  the  purport  of 
this  denunciation  has  been  decreed  (viz.  in  Num.  xxi. 
and  xxiv.  17),  but  that  within  three  years  it  should 
begin  to  be  fulfilled.  It  was  not  completely  fulfilled 
even  in  Jex'cmiah's  time. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitic 
alliance  ;  at  all  events  Ephraim  has«iot  yet  ceased  to 
exist.  Chap.  xvii.  12-14,  as  well  as  xviii.  1-7,  point 
again  to  the  event  of  xxxvii.  But  why  this  here? 
The  solution  seems  to  be  that,  though  Assyria 
would  be  the  min  both  of  Aram  and  of  Israel,  and 
though  it  would  even  threaten  Judah  ("  us,"  ver. 
14),  it  should  not  then  conquer  Judah  (comp.  turn 
of  xiv.  31,  32).  And  with  this  last  thought  ch. 
xviii.  is  insepai'ably  connected  ;  for  it  is  a  call  of 
congratulation  to  Ethiopia  ("  woe "  in  ver.  1  of 
A.  V.  should  be  "  ho  ! "  as  Iv.  1  ;  also  in  ver.  2 
omit  "  saying"),  whose  deputies,  predictively  ima- 
gined as  having  come  to  Palestine  to  leam  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Assyrian  invasion  (comp.  xxxvii.  9), 
are  sent  back  by  the  prophet  charged  with  the  glad 
news  of  Asshur's  overthrow  described  in  ver.  4-6. 
In  ver.  7  we  have  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia ;  for 
'  the  people  tall,  and  shorn  "  is  itself  "  the  pre- 
sent" to  be  brought  unto  Jehovah.  (Comp.  Acts 
viii.  26-40,  and  the  present  condition  of  Ethiopia.) 

These  repeated  predictions  of  Zion's  deliverance 
from  Asbhur  in  conjunction  with  Asshur's  triumph 
over  Zion's  enemies,  entered  deeply  into  the  essence 
of  the  prophet's  public  ministry  ;  the  gi'eat  aim  of 
which  was  to  fix  the  dependence  of  his  countiymeu 
entirely  upon  Jehovah. 

(e.)  In  the  "  burden  of  Egypt "  (xix.)  the  prophet 
seems  to  be  pursuing  the  same  object.  Both  Israel 
(2  K.  xvii.  4)  and  Judah  (Is,  xxxi.)  were  naturjflRy 
disposed  to  look  towards  Egypt  for  succoui'  gainst 
Assyria.  Probably  it  was  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency that  the  prophet  is  here  directed  to  prpphesy 
the  utter  helplessness  of  Egypt  under  God's  judg- 
ments :  she  should  be  given  over  to  Asshur  (the 
"cruel  lord"  and  "fierce  king"  of  ver.  4,  not 
Psammetichus),  and  should  also  suffer  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  through  civil  dissensions  and 
through  drought, — unless  this  drought  is  a  figure 
founded  upon  the  peculiar  usefulness  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded 
(1-15).  But  the  result  should  be  that  numerous 
cities  of  Egypt  should  own  Jehovah  for  their  God, 
and  be  joined  in  brotherhood  with  His  worshippers 
in  Israel  and  in  Asshur  ; — a  reference  to  Messianic 
times.'' 

(/.)  In  the  midst  of  these  "burdens"  stands  a 
passage  which  presents  Isaiah  in  a  new  aspect,  an 
aspect  in  which  he  appears  in  this  instance  only. 
It  was  not  uncommon  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  in  the 
New  (comp.  Acts  xxi.  11)  for  a  prophet  to  add  to 
his  spoken  word  an  action  symbolising  its  import. 
Sargon,  known  here  only,  was  king  of  Assyria,  pro- 
bably between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  His 
armies  were  now  in  the  south  of  Palestine  besieging 
Ashdod.  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that 
Tirhakab,  king  of  Meroe,  and  Sethos,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  were  now  in  alliance.  The  more  emphati- 
cally to  enforce  the  warning  already  convey^  in 
the  "burden  of  Egypt" — not  to  look  thithemard 
for  lielp — Isaiah  was  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  streets  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  stripped  of  his 

^  Comp.  the  cIorc  of  the  "  bm-den  of  Tyre."  The 
"  city  of  destruction  "  (xix.  18)  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  Bethahcmesb  of  Jer.  xliii.  1 3,  specified  because 
hitherto  an  especial  seat  of  idolatry.  Onias'a  misuse 
of  this  prediction  is  well  known.    [See  In-HA-HP.nES.] 

•  In  vei-B.  3  and  4  the  poet  dramatically  represents 
tlie  feelings  of  the  Babylonians. 

"  That  it  is  not  Sennacherib's  invasion,  we  infer 
from  the  unrollcvcd  description  of  godlessncss  and 
recklessness  {vers.  II,  12),  and  the  threatened  punish- 
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sackcloth  mantle,  and  wearing  his  vest  only,  with 
his  feet  also  bare.  **  Thus  shall  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians  walk,  captives  before  the  king  of  Assyria." 
For  three  years  was  he  directed  (from  time  to  time, 
we  may  suppose)  thus  to  show  himself  in  public 
view, — to  make  the  lesson  the  moi-e  impressive  by 
constant  repetition. 

(gr.)  In  "  the  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea,"  a 
poetical  dsignation  of  Babylonia  (xxi.  1-10),  the 
images  in  which  the  fall  of  Babylon  is  indicated  ai*e 
sketched  with  Aeschylean  rapidity,  and  cei-tainty 
not  less  than  Aeschylean  awfulness  and  gi'andeur. 
As  before  (xiii.  17),  the  Medes  are  the  captors.  It 
is  to  comfort  Judah  sighing  under  the  "  treacherous 
spoiling"  (v,  2)  and  continual  "  threshing"  (v.  10) 
of  Asshur— Nine vite  and  Babylonian — that  the 
Spirit  of  God  moves  the  prophet  to  this  utterance.' 

(A.)  "  The  burden  of  Dumah,"— in  which  the 
watchman  can  see  nothing  but  night,  let  them  ask 
him  as  often  as  they  will- — and  "  of  Arabia"  (xxi. 
11-17),  relate  apparently  to  some  Assyrian  in- 
vasion. 

(j.)  In  "  the  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision " 
(xxii.  1-14)  it  is  doubtless  Jerusalem  that  is  thus 
designated,  and  not  without  sadness,  as  having  been 
so  long  the  home  of  prophetic  vision  to  so  little  re- 
sult. The  scene  presented  is  that  of  Jemsalem 
during  an  invasion ;  in  the  hostile  anny  are  named 
Elam  and  Kir,  nations  which  no  doubt  contributed 
troops  both  to  the  Ninevite  and  to  the  Babylonian 
annies.  The  latter  is  probably  here  contemplated."" 
The  homiletic  purpose  of  this  pj-ediction  in  refer- 
ence to  Isaiah's  contempomries,  was  to  inculcate  a 
pious  and  humble  dependence  upon  Jehovah  in 
place  of  any  mere  fleshly  confidence. 

(A.)  The  passage  xxii.  16-25  is  singular  in  Isaiah 
as  a  prophesying  against  an  individuid.  Comp.  the 
word  of  Amos  (vii.)  against  Amaziah,  and  of  Jere- 
miah (xx.)  against  Pashur.  Shebna  was  probably 
as  ungodly  as  they.  One  of  the  king's  higliest 
functionaries,  he  seems  to  have  been  leader  of  a 
party  opposed  to  Jehovah  (v.  25,  "the  burden  that 
is  upon  it ").  Himself  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem — 
perhaps  an  alien,  as  Ewald  conjectures  fiom  the  un- 
Hebrew  form  of  his  name — he  may  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Hezekiah's  predecessor  Aliaz ;  he  made 
great  parade  of  his  rank  (ver.  18 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xv. 
1),  and  presumed  upon  his  elevation  so  far  as  to 
hew  out  a  tomb  high  up  in  the  cliffs  (probably  on 
the  western  or  south-westeni  side  of  Jerusalem 
where  so  many  were  excavated)  as  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  greatness  (comp.  2  Chr.  xxxii.  33, 
margin).  We  may  believe  him  to  have  been  en- 
gaged with  this  business  outside  the  walls  when 
Isaiah  came  to  him  with  his  message.  Shebna 
fancies  his  power  securely  rooted;  but  Jehovah 
will  roll  him  up  as  a  ball  and  toss  him  away  into 
a  far  distant  land, — disgrace  that  he  is  to  his 
master  I  his  stately  robes  of  office,  with  his  broad 
magnificent  girdle,  shall  invest  another,  Eliakim. 
Ch.  xxxvi.  3,  seems  to  indicjite  a  decline  of  his 
power,  as  it  also   shows   Eliakim's  promotion  to 


ment  unto  death  (ver.  14),  whereas  Hezekiah's  piety 
was  conspicuous,  and  saved  the  city.  {Comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  12, 16.)  Moreover,  the  famine  in  2  K.  xxv.  3 
throws  light  on  Is.  xxii.  2.  That  vers.  9-11  agree 
with  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3-5  proves  nothing  :  the  same 
measures  would  be  taken  in  any  invasion  (comp.  Is. 
vii,  3).  The  former  part  of  ver.  2  and  vera.  12,  13, 
describe  the  state  of  things  preceding  the  imagined 
present. 
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Shebna*s  former  post.  Perhaps  he  was  disgraced 
and  exiled  by  Hezekiah,  after  the  event  of  xxxvii., 
when  the  sinners  in  Zion  were  overawed  and  great 
ascendency  for  a  while  secured  to  the  party  which 
was  true  to  Jehovah.  If  hisfiill  was  the  consequence 
of  the  Assyi-ian  overthrow,  we  can  better  understand 
both  the  denunciation  against  the  individual  and  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  record. 

(/.)  The  last  "  burden"  is  against  Tyre  (xsiii.). 
The  only  cause  specified  by  Isaiah,  for  the  judgment 
upou  Tyre  is  her  pride  (ver.  9;  comp.  Ez.  xxviii. 
2,  6) ;  and  we  can  understand  how  the  Tyrians, 
proud  of  their  material  progress  and  its  outward 
displays,  may  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  the 
plainer  liabits  of  the  theocratic  people.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  ground.  The  contagion  of  her 
idolatry  reached  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33  ;  2  K. 
xi.  ly,  xxiii.  13).  Otherwise  also  she  was  an  in- 
jurious neighbour  (Ps.  Ixxxiii,  7  ;  ,Joel  ill.  6  ;  Am. 
i.  9).  It  therefore  behoved  Jehovah,  both  as 
avenging  His  own  worship,  and  as  the  guardian  and 
avenger  of  His  peculiar  people,  to  punish  Tyre. 
Shalmaneser  appears  to  have  been  foiled  in  his  tive 
yeai-s' siege ;  ^Nebuchadnezzar  was  more  successful, 
capturing  at  least  the  mainland  part  of  the  city ; 
and  to  this  latter  circumstance  ver.  13  refers.*^  In 
vers.  15-17  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  when 
the  pressure  of  Asshur  should  be  removed  (by  the 
Medo-Persian  conquest)  Tyre  should  revive.  Her 
litter  destruction  is  not  predicted  by  Isaiah  as  it 
afterwards  was  by  Ezekiel.  Ver.  18  probably 
points  to  Messianic  times:  comp.  Mark  vii.  26; 
Acts  Xxi.  3  ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  4. 

9.  The  next  four  chapters,  xxiT.-xxvii.,  foim  one 
prophecy  essentially  connected  with  the  preceding 
ten  "burdens"  (xiii .-xxiii.),  of  which  it  is  in 
effect  a  general  summary ;  it  presents  previous  de- 
nunciations in  one  general  denunciation  which  in- 
cludes the  theocratic  people  itself,  and  therewith 
also  the  promise  of  blessings,  especially  Messianic 
blessings,  for  the  remnant.  It  no  longer  particu- 
larises (Moab,  XXV.  10,  represents  all  enemies  of 
God's  people,  as  Edom  does  in  Ixiii.  1),  but  speaks 
of  judgments  upon  lauds,  cities,  and  oppressors  in 
general  terms,  the  reference  of  which  is  to  be  gar 
thered  from  what  goes  before.^ 

The  elegy  of  xxiv.  is  interrupted  at  ver.  13  by  a 
glimpse  at  the  happy  remnant  (ver.  15,  fires  pro- 
bably means  east),  but  is  resumed  at  ver.  16,  till 
at  ver.  21  the  dark  niglit  passes  away  altogether  to 
usher  in  an  inexpressibly  glorious  day.P 
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"  "  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  this  people," 
i.  e.  the  Chaldeans,  "  was  not :  Asshur  founded  it  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,"  assigning  a  loca- 
tion to  the  Chaldeans,  heretofore  nomadic,  Job  1.  17  ; 
"  they,"  the  Chaldeans,  "  set  up  their  watch-towers  ; 
they  demolished  her  (Tyre's)  palaces  :  He  made  her 
a  ruin."  In  the  face  of  all  external  evidence,  we  can- 
not accept  Ewald's  Ingenious  conjecture  of  D^3J?33 
for  Dn^3. 

°  Thus  comp.  xxiv.  13-15,  xxvii.  9,  with  xvii.  5-8  ; 
also  xxvj  2  with  xiii.  19  ;  also  xxv.  3-12  with  xviii. 
7,  xxiii.  18  ;  and  xxv.  5  with  xviii.  4-6. 

P  In  ver.  21,  "  Jehovah  shall  visit  the  host  of  the 
height" — stars,  symbolic  of  rulers,  as  Mark  xiii.  25. 
The  "  ancients  "  of  ver.  23  represent  the  Church,  like 
the  elders  in  Eev.  iv.  4. 

1  In  ver.  7  *'  the  face,"  i.  e.  "  the  surface  of  the 
covering,"  is  the  veil  itself  as  lying  upon  the  earth, 
"of  tlie  covering."  In  ver.  11  we  have  the  fruitless 
endeavours  of  Moab  to  escape  out  of  the  flood  of  God's 
wrath. 


In  XXV.,  after  commemorating  the  destruction  of 
all  oppressors  ("  city  "  ver.  2,  contemplates  Baby- 
lon as  type  of  all),  the  prophet  gives  us  in  vers. 
6-9  a  most  glowing  description  of  Messianic  bless- 
ings, which  connects  itself  with  the  N.  T.  by  num- 
berless links,  indicating  the  oneness  of  the  prophetic 
Spirit  (','the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  1  Pet.  i.  11),  with 
that  which  dwells  in  the  later  revelation.** 

In  xx^^.,  vers.  12-18  describe  the  new,  happy 
state  of  God's  people  as  God's  work  wholly  (comp. 
13,  "by  thee  only")  ;  all  thew  efforts  were  fruit- 
less till  God  graciously  inti^-posed.  The  new  con- 
dition of  Israel  is  figuratively  a  resuiTection  (comp. 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  dry  bones,  Ez.  xxxvii.),  a  fruit 
of  omnipotent  agency  ;  as  indeed  the  glorified  state 
of  the  Church  hereafter  will  be  literally  a  resur- 
rection. 

In  xxvii.  1,  "Leviathan  the,fleeingsei-pent,  and 
Leviathan  the  twisting  sei-pent,  and  the  dragon  in 
the  sea,"  are  perhaps  Nineveh  and  Babylon — two 
phases  of  the  same  Asshur — and  Egypt  (comp.  ver. 
13) ;  all,  however,  symbolizing  adverse  powers  of 
evil.  The  reader  wiU  observe  that  in  this  period  of 
his  minister,  Isaiah  already  contemplates  the  future 
deliverance  of  his  people  as  a  restoration  from  cap^ 
tivity,  especially  from  Assyria,  vers.  12,  13  (comp. 
xi.  11,  16),  as  he  does  in  the  second  paii; ; — Babylon 
being  a  second  phase  of  Asshur. 

10.  Chs.  xxviii.-xxxv.  The  former  part  of  this  sec- 
tion seems  to  be  of  a  fi'agmentary  character,  being 
as  Hengstenherg  with  much  probability  conjectures, 
the  substance  of  discourses  not  fully  communicated, 
and  spoken  at  different  times.  The  latter  part 
hangs  more,  closely  together,  and  may  with  consi- 
derable certainty  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib's invasion.  At  such  a  season  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  would  he  especially  awake. 

xxviii.  1-6  is  clearly  predictive ;  it  therefore 
preceded  Shalmaneser's  invasion,  when  Samaria, 
"  the  crown  of  pride "  suraiounting  its  beautiful 
hill,  was  destroyed.  But  the  men  of  Judah  also, 
ver.  7  (comp.  ver.  14)  are  threatened.  And  here  we 
have  a  picture  given  us  of  the  way  in  which  Jeho- 
vah's word  was  received  by  Isaiali's  contemporaries. 
.  Priest  and  prophet  were  drunk  with  a  spirit  of  in- 
fatuation,— "they  erred  in  vision,  they  stumbled 
in  judgment,"  and  therefore  only  scoffed  at  his 
ministrations.*^ 

In  the  lips  of  these  false  prophets,  prophesying, 
in  proportion  to  its  falsehood,  would  he  exaggerated 
in  the  wilduess  and  incoherency  of  the  style.  Hence 


'  "The  priest  and  the  prophet."  There  is  no 
reason  to  understand  these  as  connected  with  idolatry. 
There  were  always  (it  would  seem)  a  numerous  party 
who  assumed  the  hair-wove  mantle  of  the  prophet 
("wearing  a  hairy  garment  to  deceive")  ;  and  these 
sable-clad  men  perhaps  even  swarmed  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  [Elijah,  p.  525  h,  note.]  The  priests, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  the  aristocracy  of  Judah, 
and,  under  the  king,  to  a  great  extent  ruled  Ita 
policy.  Like  the  coalition  of  strategus  and  orator 
at  Athens,  so  priest  and  prophet  played  into  each 
other's  hands  at  Jerusalem.  "WTiatever  public  po- 
licy the  priests  advised,  they  would .  be  seconded 
thereui  by  prophets,  "  in  the  name  of  Jehovah." 
Isaiah's  contemporary  shews  us  in  what  an  unprin- 
cipled manner  the  prophets  abused  their  function 
for  their  own  advantage  (Mie.  iii.  5-7,  11):  "The 
prophets  prophesied  falsely,  and  the  priests  buro 
rule  by  their  means"  (Jer.  v.  31).  Hence  prophets 
and  priests  arc  so  often  named  together  (comp. 
xxix.  9,  10). 
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the  scoffiqg  prophets  and  priests  made  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  Isaiah  that  his  style  \Vas  so 
plain  and  simple,' — as  if  he  were  dealing  with  little 
children,  ver.  9.  And  in  mockery  they  accumu- 
late monosyllables  as,  imitating  his  style  (tsav  la- 
tsav,  tsav  la-tsav,  kav  la^kav,  kav  la-kav,  zeeir 
sham,  zeeir  sham,  ver.  10).  "  Twist  my  words'* 
(is  Isaiah's  reply)  "  into  a  mocking  jabber  if  ye 
will ;  God  shall  in  turn  speak  to  you  by  the  jabber 
of  foreign  invaders!"  (comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  49). 
They  trusted  that  they  had  made  a  '*  vision  "• — a 
compact  with  death  andihell  (vers.  15, 18,  "  agi'ee- 
ment,"  Hebr.  vision),  and  that  through  the  mea- 
sures which  they,  seer  and  priest  together,  had 
adopted,  no  invasion  should  hurt  them.  But,  the 
stone  which  Jehovah  lays  in  Zion  (God's  own  pro- 
phets) alone  secures  those  who  trust  in  it ;  ye  shall 
perish  (16-22),  Yer.  16  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to 
Christ;  He  is  now  the  prophet  who  saves  those 
who  believe  in  Him. — This  glimpSe  into  Hebrew 
life  explains  to  us  in  part  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  prophetic  ministry.  The  travesty  of ' '  the  word 
of  Jehovah"  preoccupied  men's  minds,  or  at  least 
confused  them  ;  while  further  the  conflicting  voices 
of  different  prophets,  the  false  and  the  true,  would 
furaish  then,  as  in  all  ages  it  does  to  the  worldly 
and  the  sceptical,  a  ground  for  entire  disbelief. 

"  Cannot  ye  wise  men  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
your  affairs  in  relation  to  God  that  shrewdnass  and 
wisdom,  which  the  farmer  displays  in  dealing  with 
his  various  businesses,  and  which  God  has  given 
alike  to  him  and  to  you?"  (23-29). 

Ch.  xxix.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  visited  with 
extreme  danger  and  terror,  and  then  sudden  deli- 
verance, vers.  1-8.  (Sennacheiib's  invasion  again  !) 
But  the  threatening  and  promise  seemed  very  enig- 
matical ;  prophets,  and  rulers,  and  scholai-s,  could 
make  nothing  of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Ahis  I  the 
people  themselves  will  only  hearken  to  the  prophets 
and  priests  speaking  out  of  their  own  heart ;  even 
their  so-called  piety  to  Jehovah  is  regulated,  not  by 
His  true  organs,  but  by  pretended  ones,  ver.  13 
(comp.  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their 
rabbins  and  to  Christ,  Matt.  xv.  8,  9) ;  but  all  their 
vaunted  policy  shall  be  confounded  ;  the  wild  wood, 
shall  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field 
a  wild  wood  ;— the  humble  pupils  of  Jehovah  and 
these  self-wise  leaders  shall  interchange  their  places 
of  dishonour  and  prosperity,  vers.  ]  3-24-. 

One  instance  of  the  false  leading  of  these  prophets 
and  priests  (xxx.  1)  in  opposition  to  the  ti-ue  pro- 
phets (vers.  10,  11),  was  the  policy  of  courting  the 
help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria.  Against  this, 
Isaiah  is  commanded  to  protest,  which  he  does  botli 
in  xxx.  1-17,  and  in  xxxi.  1-3,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  fruitlessness  of  all  measm*es  of  hu- 
man policy  and  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  Jehovah 
alone  for  deliverance.  In  xxx,  18-33,  and  xxxi. 
4-9,  there  is  added  to  each  address  the  prediction 
of  the  Assyrian's  overthrow  and  its  consequences, 
xxx.  19-24,  in  tenns  which,  when  read  in  the  light 
of  the  event,  seem  very  clear,  but  which  no  doubt 
appeared  to  the  worldly  and  sceptical  at  the  time 
mere  frenzy. 

As  the  time  appi'oaches,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 


"  In  ver.  10,  read  "some  days  over  a  year  shall 
ye  be  troubled.'* 

^  The  reference  to  "the  hook  of  Jehovah,"  v.  16, 
UH  oontaiiiing  this  prediction,  deserves  notice.  As  the 
prophet's  spoken  word  was  "  the  woi-d  of  Jehovah," 
Bu  his  written  word   is   here   called   "  the  book  of 
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becomes  more  and  more  glowing ;  that  maiTellouis 
deliverance  fi-om  Asshur,  wherein  God's  "  Name" 
(xxx.  27)  so  gloriously  came  near,  opens  even  clearer 
glimpses  into  the  time  when  God  should  indeed  come 
and  reign,  in  the  Anointed  One,  and  when  virtue  and 
righteousness  should  everywhere  prevail  (xxxii.  1-8, 
15-20) ;  then  the  mighty  Jehovah  should  be  a  king 
dwelling  amongst  His  people  (xxxiii.  17,  22) ;  He 
should  Himself  be  a  sea  of  glory  and  defence  en- 
circling them,  in  which  all  hostile  galleys  should 
perish.  At  that  glorious  display  of  Jehovah's 
nearness  (namely,  that  afforded  in  the  Assyrian's 
overthrow),  they  who  had  rejected  Jehovah  in  His 
servants  and  prophets,  the  sinner's  in  Zion,  should  be 
filled  with  dismay,  dreading  lest  His  terrible  judg- 
ment should  alight  upon  themselves  also  (xxxiii. 
14).  With  these  glorious  predictions  are  blended 
also  descriptions  of  the  giief  and  despair  which 
should  precede  that  hour,  xxxii,  9-14  (?)"  and 
Xxxiii.  7-9,  and  the  earnest  prayer  then  to  be 
offered  by  the  pious  (xxxiii.  2). 

In  ch.  xxxiv.  the  prediction  must  certainly  be 
talten  with  a  pai-ticular  reference  to  Idumea  (this 
is  shown  by  the  challenge  in  ver.  16,  to  compare 
the  fulfilment  with  the  prophecy) ;  we  are  however 
led  both  by  the  placing  of  the  prophecy  and  by 
Ixiii,  2,  to  take  it  in  a  general  sense  as  well  as 
typical.* 

As  xxnv.  has  a  general  sense,  so  xxxv,  indicates 
in  general  tenns  the  deliverance  of  Israel  as  if  out  oi 
captivity,  i-ejoicing  in  their  secure  and  happy  march 
through  the  wilderness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  description  is  meant  to  apply  to  any  deliver- 
ance out  of  temporal  captivity,  closely  as  the 
imageiy  approaches  that  of  the  second  part.  It 
rather  seems  to  picture  the  march  of  the  spiritual 
Israel  to  her  eternal  Zion  (Heb.  xii.  22). 

11.  xxxvii.-xxxix.  —  At  length  the  season  so 
often,  though  no  doubt  obscurely  foretold,  an-ived. 
The  Assyrian  was  near  with  foi'ces  apparently  irre- 
sistible. In  the  universal  consternation  which  en- 
sued, all  the  hope  of  the  state  centred  upon  Isaiah ; 
the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state,  —  Shebna 
too,— rwait  upon  him  in  the  name  of  their  sove- 
reign, confessing  that  they  were  now  in  the  veiy 
extremity  of  danger,  xxxvii.  3,  and  entreating  his 
prayers ; — a  signal  token  this,  of  the  approved 
fidelity  of  the  prophet  in  the  ministry  which  he 
had  so  long  exercised.  The  short  answer  which 
Jehovah  gave  through  him  was,  that  the  Assyrian 
king  should  hear  intelligence  which  would  send  him 
back  to  his  own  land,  there  to  perish.  The  event 
shows  that  the  intelligence  pointed  to  was  that  cf 
the  destruction  of  his  army.  Accordingly  Heze- 
kiah  communicated  to  Sennacherib,  now  at  Libnah, 
his  refusal  to  submit,  expressing  his  assurance  of 
being  protected  by  Jehovah  (comp.  ver,  10).  This 
drew  from  the  Assyrian  king  a  letter  of  defiance 
against  Jehovah  Himself,  as  being  no  more  able  to 
defend  Jenisalem,  than  other  tutelary  gods  had 
been  to  defend  the  countries  which  he  had  con- 
quered. On  Hezekiah  spreading  this  letter  before 
Jehovah  in  the  Temple  for  Him  to  read  an^  answer 
(ver.  17),  Isaiah  was  commissioned  to  send  a  fuller 
reply  to  the  pious  king  (21-35),  the  manliest  object 


Jehovah."  It  shews  Isaiah's  estimate  of  his  pro- 
phetical writings.  So  xxx.  8  points  to  an  enduring 
record  in  which  he  was  to  deposit  his  testimony  con- 
corning  Egypt.  (In  xxx.  9,  for  "  That  this  is,"  &e., 
read  *'  Uecause  this  is,"  &c.) 
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of  which  was  the  more  completely  to  signalise, 
especially"  to  God's  own  people  themselves,  the 
meaning  of  tlie  coming  event."  How  the  deliver- 
ance was  to  be  effected,  Isaiah  was  not  commis- 
sioned to  tell ;  but  the  very  next  night  (2  K.  six. 
35)  brought  the  appalling  fulfilment.  A  divine 
interposition  so  marvellous,  so  evidently  miraculous, 
was  in  its  magnificenqe  woi-thy  of  being  the  kernel 
of  Isaiah'-s  whole  book ;  it  is  indeed  that  without 
which  the  whole  book  falls  to  pieces,  but  with 
which  it  forms  a  well  organised  whole  (Comp.  Ps. 
Ixxvi.,  xlvi.,  xlviii.). 

Chs.  xxxviii,,  xxxix.  chronologically  precede  the 
two  previous  ones ;  ^  but  there  seems  to  be  a  two- 
fold pui-pose  in  this  aiTangement;  one  ethical,  to 
illustrate  God's  disciphne  exercised  over  His  most 
favoured  servants,  and  the  other  literary,  to  intro- 
duce by  the  prediction  of  the  Babylonian  captivity 
the  second  pai't  of  the  book.  As  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapiei-s  look  back  upon  the  prediction  of 
the  first  part,  and  therefore  stand  even  before 
xxxviii.,  so  xxxix.  looks  forward  to  the  subsequent 
prophesy ings,  and  is  therefore  placed  immediately 
before  them.*' 

12.  The  last  27  chapters  fomo  a  prophecy, 
whose  coherence  of  structure  and  unity  of  author- 
.ship  are  generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  deny 
that  it  was  written  by  Isaiah.  The  point  of  time 
and  situation  fi-om  which  the  prophet  here  speaks, 
is  for  the  most  part  that  of  the  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon (comp.,  e.g.,  Ixiv.  10, 11).  But  this  is  adopted 
on  a  principle  already  noted  as  characterising  "  vi- 
sion," viz.,  that  the  prophet  sees  the  future  as  if 
present.  That  the  present  with  the  prophet  in  this 
section  was  imagined  and  not  real,  is  indicated  by 
the  specification  of  sins  which  are  rebuked ;  as  neg- 
lect of  sacrifices  (xliii.  22-24),  unacceptable  sacri- 
fices (Ixvi.  3),  various  idolatries  (Ivii.  3-10,  Ixv. 
3,  4) ;  sins  belonging  to  a  period  before  the  exile, 
and  not  to  the  exile  itself.'  But  that  this  ima- 
gined time  and  place  should  be  maintained  through 
so  long  a  composition  is  unquestionably  a  remark- 
able phenomenon.  It  is,  however,  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  the  prophet  in  these  later  prophesyings 
is  a  writer  rather  than  a  public  spealier,  writing 
for  the  edification  of  God's  people  in  those  future 
days  of  the  approach  of  which  Isaiah  was  aware. 
For  the  punishment  of  exile  had  been  of  old  de- 
nounced in  case  of  disobedience  even  by  Moses  him- 
self (Lev.  xxvi.  31-35),  and  thus  contemplated  by 


^  How  like  Isaiah's  style  the  whole  passage  is ! 
xxxvii.  26  refers  to  the  numerous  predictions  of  As- 
shur's  conquests  and  overthrow  found  in  preceding 
parts  of  the  book  (comp.  xliv.  8;  xlvi.  9-11,  &c.). 
Comp.  ver.  27  with  xli.  2.  "  Sign  "  in  ver.  30,  as  in 
vii.  14-16  ; — "There  must  be  a  remnant;  therefore 
ye  shall  now  he  delivered."  For  further  explanation, 
Ewald  refers  to  the  law  in  Lev.xx  v.  5,  11  : — '*  Your 
condition  this  year  will  be  like  that  of  a  Sahbath  year  ; 
next  year  (the  land  being  even  then  not  quite  cleared 
of  invaders)  like  that  of  the  jubilee  year  :  as  at  the 
jubilee  the '  Hebrew  commonwealth  starts  afresh, 
restored  to  its  proper  condition,  so  now  reformation, 
the  fruit  of  aflaiction,  shall  introduce  better  days," 
(ver.  31). 

*  For  Hezekiah's  sickness  was  15  years  before  his 
death,  whereas  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
(so  chronologers  determine)  occurred  12  or  13  years 
before  the  same  date. 

y  Since  xxxviii.  9-20  is  not  in  2  K,,  and  on  the 
other  hand'  in  2  K.  are  found  many  touches  not  found 
in  Ih.  {e.g.  2  K.  xviii.  14-16;  xx.  4,  5,  9,  &c.), 
critics  are  generally  agreed  that  neither  account  was 
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Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  46-50)  ;  moreover,  Isaiah  had 
himself  often  realised  and  predicted  it,  with  refer- 
ence repeatedly  to  Babylon  in  particular  (xxxix.  6, 
7,  xxvii.  12,  13,  xxi.  2,  10,  xiv.  2,  3,  xi.  11,  12, 
vi.  11, 12) ;  which  was  also  done  by  Micah  (iv.  10, 
vii.  12,  13).  Apart  therefore  from  the  immediate 
suggestion  of  an  inspiring  afflatus,  it  was  a  thought 
ah'eady  fixed  in  Isaiah's  mind  hy  a  cliain  of  foi-e- 
going  revelations,  that  the  Hebrews  would  be  de- 
ported to  Babylon,  and  that  too  within  agenei-ation 
or  two.  We  dwell  upon  this,  because  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  and  we  have  already  made  the  re- 
mark, that  "  vision "  even  in  its  most  heightened 
form  still  adapted  itself  more  or  les-s  to  the  pre- 
vious mental  condition  of  the  seer.  We  can  undei- 
stand,  therefore,  how  Isaiah  might  he  led  to  write 
prophesyings,  such  as  should  serve  as  his  ministerial 
bequest  to  his  people  when  the  hour  of  their  cap- 
tivity should  have  fallen  upon  them. 

This  same  fact,  namely,  that  the  prophet  is  here, 
m  the  undisturbed  retirement  of  his  chamber,  giv- 
ing us  a  written  prophecy,  and  not  recording,  as  in 
the  early  pai'fc  of  the  book,  spoken  discourses,  goes 
far  to  explain  the  gi-eater  profusion  of  words,  and  the 
clearer,  more  flowing,  and  more  complete  exposition 
of  thoughts,  which  generally  characterise  this  second 
part;  whereas  the  first  part  frequently  exhibits 
great  abruptness,  and  a  close  compression  and  terse- 
ness of  diction,  at  times  almost  enigmatical — as  an 
indignant  nftin  might  speak  among  gainsayers  from 
whom  little  was  to  be  hoped.  This  difference  of 
style,  so  far  as  it  exists  (for  it  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated)  may  be  further  ascribed  to  the  differ- 
ence of  pui-pose ;  for  here  Isaiah  generally  appears 
as  the  tender  and  compassionate  comforter  of  the 
pious  and  afflicted ;  whereas  before'  he  appears 
rather  as  accuser  and'  denouncer.  There  exists 
after  all  sufficient  similarity  of  diction  to  indi- 
cate Isaiah's  hand  (see  Keil's  Einleitung,  §72, 
note  7). 

This  second  part  falls  into  three  sections,  each,  as 
it  happens,  consisting  of  nine  chapters ;  the  two 
first  end  with  the  refrain,  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith 
Jehovah  [or  "my  God"),  to  the  wicked;"  and  the 
third  with  the  same  thought  amplified. 

(1.)  The  first  section  (xl.-xlviii.)  has  for  its  main 
topic  the  comforting  assurance  of  the  dehveraiice 
fi'om  Babylon  by  Koresh  (Cynis)  who  is  even 
named  twice  (xli.  2,  3,  25,  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4,  13, 
xlvi.  11,  xlviii.  14,  15)."'      This  section  abounds 


di'awn  from  the  other,  but  both  of  them  from  the 
recoi-d  mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  32  as  "the  vision 
of  Isaiah'  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  (found)  in 
(not,  as  in  A,  V.,  "and  in")  the  hook  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel ;"  which  record  Isaiah  adopted 
with  modifications  into  the  compilation  of  his  pro- 
phecies, 

'  As  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  God's  own  people  that 
Isaiah  writes,  and  not  to  affect  heathen  nations  to 
whom  he  had  no  commission,  the  arguing  against 
idolatry,  of  which  we  have  so  much  in  this  part,  is  to 
he  ascrihed  to  idolatrous  tendencies  among  the  He- 
brews themselves,  which  ceased  at  the  captivity  ;  for 
the  deportation  probably  (Hengst.)  affected  chiefly 
the  best  disposed  of  the  nation,  especially  the  priests, 
of  whom  there  appears  to  have  been  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  both  among  those  who  were  exiled 
and  those  who  returned. 

*  The  point  has  heen  argued  for,  and  the  evidence 
seems  satisfactory  (Hiivernick,  Hengst.),  that  Koresh, 
a  word  meaning  Sun,  was  commonly  in  the  East,  and 
particularly  in  Persia,  a  title  of  princes,  and  that  it 
was  assumed  by  Cyrus,  whose  original  name  was 
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with  arguments  against  idolatiy,  founded  mainly 
(not  wholly,  see  the  noble  passage  xliv.  9-20)  upon 
the  gift  of  prediction  possessed  by  Jehovah's  pro- 
phets, especially  as  shown  by  their  predicting  Cy- 
rus, and  even  naming  him  (xli.  26,  xliv.  8,  24^26, 
xlv.  4,  19,  21,  xlvi.  8-11,'xlviii.  3-8,  15).  Idols 
and  heathen  diviners  are  taunted  with  not  being 
able  to  predict  (xli,  1-7,  21-24,  xliii.  8-13,  xlv. 
20-21,  xlvii.  10-13).  This  power  of  foretelling  the 
future,  as  shown  in  this  instance,  is  insisted  upon 
-as  the  test  of  divinity.^  It  is  of  importance  to  ob- 
serve, in  reference  to  the  prophet's  standing-point 
in  this  second  part,  that  in  speaking  both  of  the 
captivity  in  Babylon  and  of  the  deliverance  out  of 
it,  there  is  (excepting  Cyrus's  name)  uo  specifica- 
tion of  particular  circumstances,  such  as  we  might 
expect  to  find  if  the  writer  had  written  at  the  end 
of  the  exile ;  the  dehneation  is  of  a  general  kind, 
boiTOwed  frequently  fi'om  the  history  of  Moses  and 
Joshua.  Let  it  be  obsei-ved,  in  particular,  that  the 
language  respecting  the  wilderness  {e.  g.  xh.  17-20), 
through  which  the  redeemed  were  to  pass,  is  un- 
mistakeably  ideal  and  symbolical. 
■  It  is  characteristic  of  sacred  pi'ophecy  in  general, 
that  the  "  vision  "  of  a  great  deliverance  leads  the 
seer  to  glance  at  the  great  deliverance  to  come 
-through  Jesus  Christ.  This  association  of  ideas  is 
found  in  several  passages  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah, 
in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  ai-my 
suggests  the  thought  of  Christ  (e.  g.  X.  2'^xi.  16, 
xxxi.  8-xxxii.  2).  This  principle  of  association 
prevails  in  the  second  part  taken  as  a  whole ;  but 
in  the  first  section,  taken  apart,  it  appears  as  yet 
imperfectly.  However,  xlii.  1-7  is  a  clear  pre- 
diction of  the  Messiah,  and  that  too  as  viewed  in 
part  iu  contrast  with  Cyrus ;  for  the  "  servant"  of 
Jehovah  is  meek  and  gentle  (ver.  2,  3),  and  will 
establish  the  true  religion  in  the  earth  (ver.  4). 
Nevei-theless,  since  the  prophet  regards  the  two 
delivei-ances  as  referable  to  the  same  type  of  thought 
(comp.  Ixi.  1-3),  so  the  announcement  of  one  (xl,  3-5) 
is  held  by  all  the  four  Evangelists,  and  by  John 
Baptist  himself,  as  predictive  of  the  announcement 
of  the  other  ."^ 

(2.).  The  second  section  (xlix.-lvii.)  is  distin- 
guished from  the  first  by  several  features.  The 
person  of  Cyrus  as  well  as  hrs  name,  and  the  speci- 
fication of  Babylon  (named  in  the  first  section  four 
times)  and  of  its  gods,  and  of  the  Chaldaeans 
(named  before  five  times),  disappear  altogether. 
Return  from  exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of 


Agradates,  on  his  ascending  the  throne.  It  stands, 
however,  in  history  as  his  own  proper  name.  This 
instance  of  particularising:  in  prophecy  is  paralleled 
by  the  specification  of  Josiah's  name  (I  K.  xiii.  2) 
some  350  years  before  his  time. 

^  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  the  passages  above  cited 
of  impudent  and  indeed  suicidal  mendacity,  if  they 
were  not  written  before  Cyrus  appeared  on  the  poli- 
tical scene. 

"  For  the  discussion  and  refutation  of  all  exposi- 
tions -which  understand  by  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah  " 
here  or  in  the  second  section  the  Jewish  people,  or 
the  pious  among  tbem,  or  the  prophetical  order,  or 
some  other  object  than  the  Messiah,  comp.  Hengsten- 
berg's  Christology,  vol.  ii. 

<*  In  this  passage  Christ  is  called  "  Israel,"  as  the 
concentration  and  consummation  of  the  covenant- 
people — as  He  in  whom  its  idea  is  to  be  realised. 

"  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  object  which  in 
"vision"  the  prophet  saw  in  I.  fi,  and  in  lii.  13, 
liii.  1 2  (conncctinf?  lii,  1 3  with  liii.  12  as  one 
puasage),   will  hardly  be  questioned   amongst  our- 
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and  at  length  (xlix,  9-26,  li.  9-lii.  12,  Iv.  12,  13, 
Ivii.  14);  but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of 
being  applied  to  the  spiritual  and"  Messianic,  as 
well  as  to  the  literal  restoration.  And  that  the 
Messianic  restoration  (whether  a  spiritual  restoi-a^ 
tion  or  not)  is  principally  intended,  is  cleai*  from 
the  connexion  of  the  restoration  promised  in  xlix. 
9-25  with  the  Messiah  portrayed  in  xlix.  1-8;'* 
from  the  description  of  the  suliering  Christ  (in  ]. 
5,  6)  in  the  midst  of  the  promise  of  deliverance 
(1.  1-11)  ;  from  the  same  description  in  lii.  13-hii. 
12,  between  the  passages  li.  1-lii.  12,  and  liv.  1-17  j 
and  from  the  exhibition  of  Christ  in  Iv.  4  (con- 
nected iu  ver.  3  with  the  Messianic  promise  given 
to  David),  forming  the  foundation  on  which  is 
raised  the  promise  of  Iv.  3-t3.  Comp.  also  the 
interpretation  of  liv.  13  given  by  Chi'ist  Himself' 
in  John  vi.  45,  and  that  of  Ixi.  1-3  in  Luke  iv.  18. 
In  fact  the  place  of  Cyinis  in  the  first  section  is  in 
this  second  section  held  by  his  greater  Antitype." 

(3.)  In  the  third  section  (Iviii.-lxvi.)  as  Cyrus 
nowhere  appears,  so  neither  does  "  Jehovah's  ser- 
vant" occur  so  frequently  to  view  as  in  the  se- 
cond. The  only  delineation  of  the  latter  is  in 
Ixi.  1-3  and  in  Ixiii.  1-6,  9.  He  no  longer  ap- 
peal's as  suifering,  but  only  as  saving  and  aven^;- 
ing  Zion.f  The  section  is  mainly  occupied  with 
various  practical  exhortations  founded  upon  the 
views  of  the  future  already  set  forth.  In  the 
second  the  paraenesis  is  almost  all  consoling,  taking 
in  Iv.  1-7  the  form  of  advictf ;  only  in  lii.  and  to- 
wards the  close  iu  Ivi.  9-lvii.  14.is  the  language 
accusing  and  minatory.  In  this  third  section,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  the  prophesying  is  very  much  in 
this  last  named  strain  (cf.  Iviii.  1-7,  hx.  1-8,  Ixv. 
1-lG,  Ixvi.  1-6,  15-17,  24);  taking  the  form  of 
national  self-be wailment  in  lix.  9-15  and  Ixiii.  15- 
Ixiv.  12.  Still,  interspersed  in  this  admonition, 
accusation,  and  threatening,  there  are  gleams,  and 
even  bright  tracts,  of  more  cheering  matter ;  be- 
sides the  conditional  pi'omises  as  arguments  for  well- 
doing in  Iviii.  8-14  and  Ixvi.  1,  2,  we  have  the 
long  passage  of  general  and  unconditional  promise 
in  lix.  20-lxiii.  6,  and  the  shorter  ones  Ixv.  17-25, 
Ixvi.  7-14,  18-23  ;  and  in  some  of  these  passages 
the  future  of  Zion  is  depicted  with  brighter  colom- 
ing  than  almost  anywhere  before  in  the  whole 
book.  But  on  the  whole  the  predominant  feature 
of  this  section  is  exhortation  with  the  view,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  qualifying  men  to  receive  the  pro- 
mised blessings.     There  was  to  be  "  no  peace  for 


selves,  except  by  those  whose  minds  are  prepos- 
sessed by  the  notion  that  predictive  revelation  is  in- 
conceivable. Meanwhile  all  will  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  Ewald's  remark  :  "  In  the  Servant  of  Jahvc, 
who  so  vividly  hovers  before  his  view,  the  prophet 
discerns  a  new  clear  light  shed  abroad  over  all  pos- 
sible situations  of  that  time ;  in  Him  he  finds  the 
balm  of  consolation,  the  cheer  of  everlasting  hope, 
the  weapon  wherewith  to  combat  and  shame  down 
those  who  understand  not  the  time,  the  means  of 
impressive  exhortation.  And  if  in  this  long  piece 
(xl,-lxvi.)  a  multitude  of  very  diverse  weighty 
thoughts  emerge  into  view,  yet  this  is  the  dominant 
thought  which  binds  everything  together"  (Pro- 
pheten,  ii.  p.  407). 

f  Restoration  from  captivity  is  spoken  of  in  Iviii.  12, 
Ixi.  4-7,  Ixii.  4,  5,  10  ;  but  for  the  moat  part  in  such 
general  terms  as  might  cnsily  be  understood  na  re- 
ferring to  spiritual  restoration  only  :  but  since  the 
literal  restoration  pve-required  repentance,  this  ex- 
hortation may  be  taken  with  a  roferenoc  to  liternl 
restoration  as  well. 
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the  wicked,"  but  only  for  those  who  turned  from  1 
ungodliness  in  Jacob ;  and  therefoie  the  prophet  in  , 
such  various  fo.nis  of  exhortations  urges  the  topic 
of  repentance, — promising,  advising,  leading  to  con- 
fession (Ixiv.  6-12;  comp.  Hos.  xiv.  2,  3),  warn- 
ing, threatening.  In  reference  to  the. sins  especially 
selected  for  rebuke,  we  find  specified  idolatry  Ixv. 
3,  4,  11,  Ixvi.  17  (as  in  the  second  section  Ivii. 
3-10),  bloodshedding,  and  injustice  (hx.  1-15), 
selfishness  (Ixv.  5),  and  merely  outward  and  cere- 
monial" religiousness  (Ixvi.  1-3).  If  it  were  not  for 
the  place  given  to  idolatry,  we  might  suppose  with 
Dr.  Henderson  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  already  by 
prophetic  anticipation  rebuking  the  Judaism  of  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ, — so  accurately  in  many  places 
are  its  featm-es  delineated  as  denounced  in  theN.  T. 
But  the  specification  of  idolatry  leads  us  to  seelc  for 
the  immediate  objects  of  this  paraenesis  in  the  pro- 
phet's own  time,  wiien  indeed  the  Pharisaism  dis- 
played in  the  N.  T.  already  existed,  being  in  fact  in 
all  ages  the  natural  product  of  an  unconverted, 
unspiritual  heart  combining  with  the  observance  of 
a  positive  religion,  and  in  all  ages  (comp.  e.  g.  Ps. 
1.)  antagonistic  to  tme  piety. 

While  we  can  clearly  discern  certain  dominant 
thoughts  and  aims  in  each  of  these  thi-ee  sections, 
we  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  them  pursued 
with  the  regularity  which  we  look  for  in  a  modern 
semion  ;  such  treatment  is  wholly  alien  from  the 
spb'it  of  prophecy,  which  always  more  or  less  is  in 
thestrict  sense  of  the  word  desultory.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  these,  as  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
book,  the  transitions  sudden,  and  the  exhortation 
every  now  and  then  varied  by  dramatic  interlocu- 
tion, by  description,  by  odes  of  thanksgiving,  by 
prayers. 

III.  Numberless  attacks  have  been  made  by 
Gentian  critics  upon  the  ■  integi'ity  of  the  whole 
book,  different  critics  pronouncing  difierent  por- 
tions of  the  first  part  spurious,  and  many  concur- 
ring to  reject  the  second  part  altogether.  A  few 
observations,  particularly  on  this  latter  point,  ap- 
pear thei-efore  to  be  necessary. 

1 .  The  first  writer  who  ever  breathed  a  suspicion 
that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of  the  last  twenty- 
seven  chapters  was  Koppe,  in  i*emarks  upon  ch.  1., 
in  his  German  translation  of  Lowth's  Isaiah,  pub- 
lished in  the  yeara  1779-1781.  This  was  pi-e- 
sently  after  followed  up  by  Doderlein,  especially  in 
his  Latin  translation  and  commentary  in  1789  ;  by 
Eichhorn  who  in  b.  later  period  most  fully  developed 
liis  views  on  this  point  in  his  Hebrdischen  Pro- 
pheten,  1816-1819;  and  the  most  fully  and 
effectively  by  Justi.  The  majority  of  the  German 
critics  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  these  views  : 
as  Paulus  (1793),  Bertholdt  (1812),  De  Wette 
(1817),  Gesenius  (1820,  1821),  Hitzig  (1833), 
Knobel  (1838),  Umbreit  and  Ewald  (1841).  De- 
fenders of  the  integrity  of  the  book  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  wanting— -particularly  Jahn  in  his 
Elnleitwng  (1802);  MoUer  in  his  Be  Authentid 
Oraculorum  Jesakie  (Copenhagen,  1825) ;  Kleinei*t 
iu  bis  Aecht/ieit  des  Jesaias  (1829);  Hengsten- 
berg  in  his  Christology,  vol.  ii.  ;  Havernick, 
Einleitungy  B.  iii.  (1849) ;  Stier  in  his  Jesaiasnicht 
Fsendo-Jesaias  (1850) ;  and  Ke\\,Ein!eitung  (1853), 
in  which  last  the  reader  will  find  a  most  satis- 
faci;ory  compendium  of  the  controversy  and  of  the 
gi'ounds  for  the  generally  received  view. 

2.  The  catalogue  of  authors  who  gainsay  Isaiah's 
authorship  of  this  second  pai"t  is,  iu  point  of  num- 
beis,  of  critical  ability,  and.  of  profound  Hebrew 
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scholarship,  sufficiently  imposing.  Nevertheless 
when  we  come  to  inquire  into  their  gl'ounds  of  ob- 
jection, we  soon  cease  to  attfich  much  value  to  this 
formidable  array  of  aathorities.  The  circumstance 
niiiinly  urged  by  them  is  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  the  author  has  to  a  considerable  view  taken 
his  standing-point  at  the  close  of  the  Babylonish 
Captivity  as  if  that  were  his  present,  and  from 
thence  looks  forwai'd  into  the  subsequent  futuie. 
Now  is  it  possible  (they  ask)  that  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  a  degi'ee  a  Seer  should  step  out  of  his 
own  time,  and  plant  his  foot  so  firmly  in  a  later 
time  ?  We  must  grant  (they  urge)  that  he  might 
gaze  upon  a  futiu'c  not  very  distant,  as  if  present, 
and  represent  it  accordingly ;  but  in  the  case  before 
us  infallible  insight  and  prescience  must  be  pre-  . 
dicated  of  him  ;  for  this  idea  of  an  Isaiah  who 
knows  even  Cyms's  name  was  not  realised  for 
two  centuries  later,  and  a  chance  hit  is  here  out 
of  the  question.  "  This,  however,  is  inconceivable. 
A  prophet's  prescience  must  be  limited  to  the  no- 
tion of  foreboding  (^Ahnung),  and  to  the  deduc- 
tions from  patent  facts  taken  in  combination  with 
real  or  supposed  tiaxths.  Prophets  were  bounded 
hke  other  men  by  the  horizon  of  their  own  age; 
they  borrowed  the  object  of  their  soothsaying  from 
their  present ;  and  excited  by  the  relations  of  their 
present  they  spoke  to  their  contempoiaries  of  wliat 
aliected  other  people's  minds  or  their  own,  occu- 
pying themselves  only  with  that  future  whose  re- 
wards or  punishments  were  likely  to  reach  their 
contemporaries.  For  exegesis  the  position  is  im- 
pregnable, that  the  prophetic  writings  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  each  case  out  of  the  relations  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the  prophet ;  and  from 
this  follows  as  a  corollary  the  critical  Canon :  that 
that  time,  those  time-relations,  out  of  which  a  pro- 
phetic writer  is  explained,  ai-e  his  time,  his  time- 
relations  ; — to  that  time  he  must  be  referred  as  the 
date  of  his  own  existence"  (Hitzig,  p.  463-468). 

3.  This  is  the  main  argument.  Other  grounds 
which  are  alleged  are  confessedly  "  secondary  and 
external,"  and  are  really  of  no  great  weight.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  founded  upon  the  differ- 
ence in  the  complexion  of  style  which  has  already 
been  noticed ;  this  point  will  come  into  view  again 
presently.  A  number  of  particulars  of  diction  said 
to  be  non-Isaianic  have  been  accumulated ;  but  the 
reasoning  founded  upon  them  has  been  satisfactorily 
met  by  opposing  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  (see 
Kfiil,  Einleitung,  §72).  It  is  not,  however,  on 
such  considerations  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  by 
the  impugners  of  the  Isaianic  authoi-ship  of  this 
poi-tion  of  Scripture:  the  gi-eat  ground  of  objection 
is,  as  (already  stated,  the  incompatibility  of  those 
phaenomena  of  prediction  which  are  noted  in  the 
wiitings  in  question,  with  the  subjective  theories  Ot 
inspiration  (or  rather  non-inspiration)  which  the 
reader  has  just  had  submitted  to  him.  The  incom- 
patibility is  confessed.  But  where  is  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  to  be  sought  ?  Ai'e  those  theories 
so  certainly  true  that  all  evidence  must  giA-^e  way 
to  them  ?  This  is  not  the  place  for  combating 
them  ;  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  aa'e  so  firmly  con* 
vinced  that  the  theory  is  utterly  discredited  by  the 
facts  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Bible*  throughout,  that 
we  are  content  to  lack  in  this  case  the  countenance 
of  its  upholders.  Their  judgment  in  the  critical 
question  before  us,  is  determined,  not  by  their 
scholarship,  but  a^'owedly  by  the  prepossessions  of 
their  unbelief. 

4.  For  our  pi&sent  purpose.it  must  suffice  briefly 
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to  indicate  the  following  reasons  as  establishing  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  book,  and  as  vindicating  the 
authenticity  of  the  second  part ; — 

(a.)  Externally^- — The  unanimous  testimony  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  tradition — Ecclus.  xlviii,  24, 
25,  which  manifestly  (in  the  words  Trap^icdX^tr^ 
rohs  irej/dovvTas  iu  '2,l(^v  and  uireSeile  —  rh 
inr6Kpv(j>a  Trplv  ^  itapayevicQai  avrd)  refers  to 
this  second  part. — The  use  apparently  made  of  the 
second  part  by  Jeremiah  (x.  1-16,  v.  25,  xxv. 
31,  1.  li.),  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  40,  41)  and  Zephaniah 
(ii.  15,  iii.  10). — The  decree  of  Cyi'us  in  Ezr.  i,  2-4, 
which  plainly  is  founded  upon  Is.  xUv.  23,  xlv. 
1,  13,  accrediting  Josephus's  statement  {Ant.  xi. 
1,  §2)  that  the  Jews  showed  Cyrus  Isaiah's  predic- 
.  tions  of  him. — The  inspired  testimony  of  the  N.  T. 
which  often  (Matt.  iii.  3  and  the  parallel  passages ; 
Luke  iv.  17;  Acts  viii.  28;  Kom.  x.  16,  20) 
quotes  with  specification  of  Isaiah's  name  pro- 
phecies found  in  the  second  part. 

(b.)  IntemalUj. — The  unity  of  design  and  con- 
itruction  which,  as  we  have  seen,  connects  these  last 
twenty-seven  chapters. with  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  book. — The  oiieuess  of  diction  which  pei-vades 
the  whole  book. — The  peculiar  elevation  and  gran- 
deur of  style,  which,  as  is  iiniversally  acknowledged, 
distinguishes  the  whole  contents  of  the  second  part 
as  much  as  of  the  first,  and  which  assigns  their 
composition  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature. 
— The  absence  of  any  other  name  than  Isaiah's 
claiming  the  authorship.  At  the  time  to  which 
the  composition  is  assigned,  a  Zechariah  or  a  Ma- 
lachi  could  gain  a  separate  name  and  book  ;  how 
was  it  that  an  author  of  such  transcendent  gifts,  as 
"the  Great  Unnamed'*  who  wrote  xl.-lxvi.,  could 
gain  none? — The  claims  which  the  writer  makes  to 
the  /oreknowledge  of  the  deliverance  by  Cyrus, 
which  claims,  on  the  opposing  view,  must,  be  re- 
garded as  a  fraudulent  personation  of  an  earlier 
writer. — Lastly,  the  predictions  which  it  contains 
of  the  character,  sufferings,  death,  and  glorifica- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ :  a  believer  in  Christ  cannot 
fail  to  regard  those  predictions  as  affixing  to  this 
second  part  the  broad  seal  of  Divine  Inspiration ; 
whereby  the  chief  ground  of  objection  against  its 
having  been  written  by  Isaiah  is  at  once  anni- 
hilated. 

IV.  It  remains  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
Isaiah's  style  ;  though  in  truth  the  abundance  of  the 
materials  which  ofler  themselves  makes  it  a  difH- 
cult  matter  to  give  anything  like  a  just  and  definite 
view  of  the  subject,  without  trespassing  unduly 
upon  the  limits  necessai-ily  prescribed  to  us.  On 
tliis  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  introduce  some 
of  the  remai'ks  with  which  Ewald  prefaces  his 
translation  of  such  parts  of  the  book  as  he  is  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  as  Isaiah's  (Fropheten,  i. 
166-179):— 

"  In  Isaiah  we  see  prophetic  authorship  i-eaching 
its  culminating  point.  Everything  conspired  to 
raise  him  to  an  elevation  to  which  no.  prophet 
either  before  or  after  could  as  writer  attain.  Among 
the  other  prophets,  each  of  the  more  important 
ones  is  distinguished  by  some  one  particular  excel- 
lence, and  some  one  peculiar  talent:  in  Isaiah,  all 
kinds  of  talent  jftid  all  beauties  of  prophetic  dis- 
course meet  togetiicr  so  as  mutually  to  temper  and 
qualify  each  other ;  it  is  not  so  much  any  single 
feature  that  distinguishes  him  as  the  symmetry  and 
perfection  of  the  whole. 

"  We  caimot  fail  to  assume,  as  the  first  condition 
of  Isaiah's  peculiar  historiciil   greatness,  a  native 
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power  and  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  which  even  among 
prophets  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  we  see  combined  in  one  and  the  same 
spirit  the  three  several  characteristics  of— first,  the 
most  profound  prophetic  excitement  and  the  purest 
sentiment ;  next,  the  most  indefatigable  and  success- 
ful practical  activity  amidst  all  perplexities  and 
changes  of  outward  life  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  faciUty 
and  beauty  in  representing  thought  which  is  the 
prei'ogative  of  Die  genuine  poet :  but  this  threefold 
combination  we  find  realised  in  Isaiah  as  in  no  other 
prophet;  and  from  the  traces  which  we  can  per- 
ceive of  the  unceasing  joint-working  of  these  three 
powers  we  must  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the 
original  gi'eatness  of  his  genius. — Both  as  prophet 
and  as  author  Isaiah  stiinds  upon  tliat  calm,  sunny 
height,  which  in  each  several  branch  of  ancient 
hterature  one  eminently  favoured  spirit  at  the 
right  time  takes  possession  of;  which  seems  as  it 
were  to  have  been  waiting  for  him ;  and  which,  when 
he  has  come  and  mounted  the  ascent^  seems  to  keep 
and  guard  him  to  the  last  as  its  own  right  man. 
In  the  sentiments  which  he  expresses,  in  the  topics 
of  his  discourses,  and  in  the  manner  of  expression, 
Isaiah  unifonnly  reveals  himself  as  the  Kingly 
Prophet. 

**  In  reference  to  the  last  named  point,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  manner  of  representing  thought 
is  elaborate  and  artificial :  it  rather  shows  a  lofty 
simplicity  and  an  unconceni ,  about  external  attiae- 
tiveness,  abandoning  itself  freely  to  the  leading  and 
requirement  of  each  several  thought ;  but  neverthe- 
less it  always  rolls  along  in  a  full  stream  which 
overpowers  all  i-esistance,  and  never  fails  at  the 
right  place  to  accomplish  at  every  turn  its  object 
without  toil  or  effort. 

**  The  progress  and  development  of  the  discourse 
is  always  majestic,  achieving  much  with  few  words, 
which  though  short  are  yet  clear  and  transparent ; 
an  overflowing,  swelling  fulness  of  thought,  which 
might  readily  lose  itself  in  the  vast  and  indefinite, 
but  which  always  at  the  right  time  with  tight  rein 
collects  and  tempers  its  exuberance ;  to  the  bottom 
exhausting  the  thought  and  completing  the  utter- 
ance, and  yet  never  too  diffuse.  This  severe  self- 
control  is  the  most  admirably  seen  in  those  shorter 
utterances,  which  by  briefly  sketched  images  and 
thoughts,  give  us  the  vague  apprehension  of  some- 
thing infinite,  whilst  nevertheless  they  stand  before 
us  complete  in  themselves  and  clearly  delineated ; 
e.g.,  viii.  6-ix.  6,  xiv.  29-32,  xviii.  1-7,  xxi.  11, 
12;  while  in  the  long  piece,  xxviii.-xxxii.,  if  the 
composition  here  and  there  for  a  moment  languishes, 
it  is  only  to  lift  itself  up  again  afresh  with  all  the 
gi-eater  might.  In  this  ridi  and  thickly  crowded 
fulness  of  thought  and  word,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
the  simile  which  is  employed  appears  apart,  to  set 
forth  and  complete  itself  (xxxi.  4,  5)  ;  in  genei"al, 
it  crowds  into  the  delineation  of  the  object  which  it 
is  meant  to  illustmte  and  is  swallowed  up  in  it, — 
aye,  and  fi'equently  simile  after  simile ;  and  yet 
the  many  threads  of  the  discourae  which  for  a  mo- 
ment appeared  ravelled  together  soon  disentangle 
themselves  into  perfect  clearness; — a  chaiacteristic 
which  belongs  to  this  propliet  alone,  a  freedom  of 
language  which  with  no  one  else  so  easily  succeeds. 

"  The  versification  in  like  manner  is  always  full, 
and  yet  strongly  marked :  while  however  this  pro- 
phet is  little  concerned  about  anxiously  weighing 
out  to  each  verse  its  proper  number  of  words  ;  not 
unfrequently  he  repeats  the  same  word  in  two 
members  (xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  17,  xi.  5,  xix.  13),  as  if, 
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with  so  much  power  and  beauty  in  the  matter 
within,  he  did  not  so  much  require  a  painstaking 
finish  in  the  outside.  The  structure  of  the  strophe 
is  always  easy  and  beautifully  rounded. 

"  Still  the  main  point  lies  here, — that  we  cannot 
in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  as  in  that  of  other  prophets, 
specify  any  particular  peculiarity,  or  any  favourite 
colour  as  attaching  to  his  general  style.  He  is  not 
the  especially  lyrical  prophet^  or  tlie  especially 
elegiacal  prophet,  or  the  especially  oratorical  and 
hortatory  p7'ophet,  as  we  should  describe  a  Joel,  a 
Rosea,  a  Micah,  with  wJiom  there  is  a  greater  pre- 
valence of  some  particular  colour ;  but,  just  as  the 
subject  requires,  he  has  readily  at  command  every 
several  hind  of  style  and  every  several  change  of 
delineation  ;  and  it  is  pi^ecisely  this  that,  in  point 
of  language,  establishes  his  greatness,  as  well  as  in 
general  forms  one  of  his  most  towering  points  of  ex- 
cellence. His  only  fundamental  peculiarity  is  the 
lofty,  majestic  calmness  of  his  style,  proceeding  out 
of  th«  perfect  command  which  he  feels  he  possesses 
over  his  subject-matter.  This  calmness,  however, 
no  way  demands  that  the  strain  shall  not,  when 
occasion  requires,  be  moi'e  vehemently  excited  and 
assail  the  hearer  with  mightier  blows ;  but  even 
the  extiemest  excitement,  which  does  here  and  there 
inteiTcne,  is  in  the  main  bridled  still  by  the  same 
spirit  of  calmness,  and,  not  overstepping  the  limits 
which  that  spint  assigns,  it  soon  with  lofty  self- 
control  returas  back  to  its  wonted  tone  of  equabi- 
lity (ii.  10-iii.  1,  xxviii.  11-23,  xxix,  9-14).  Nei- 
ther does  this  calmness  iu  discourse  require  that 
the  subject  shall  always  be  treated  only  in  a  plain 
level  way,  without  any  variation  of  foi-ra  ;  rather, 
Isaiah  shows  himself  master  in  just  that  variety  of 
manner  which  suits  the  relation  in  which  his 
hearers  stand  to  the  matter  now  in  hand.  If  he 
wishes  to  bring  home  to  their  minds  a  distant  truth 
which  they  like  not  to  hear,  and  to  judge  them  by 
a  sentence  pronounced  by  their  own  mouth,  he 
retreats  back  into  a  popular  statement  of  a  case 
drawn  from  ordinary  life  (v,  1-6,  xxviii.  23-29). 
If  he  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  over-wise  to 
some  new  truth,  or  to  some  future  prospect,  he 
surprises  them  by  a  brief  oracle  clothed  in  an  enig- 
matical dress,  leaving  it  to  their  penetration  to  dis- 
cover its  solution  (vii.  14-16,  xxix.  1-8).  When 
the  unhappy  temper  of  people's  minds  which  no- 
thing can  amend  leads  to  loud  lamentation,  his 
speech  becomes  for  a  while  the  strain  of  elegy  and 
lament  (i.  21-23,  xxii.  4,  5).  Do  the  frivolous 
leadei-s  of  the  people  mock  ?—  he  outdoes  them  at 
their  own  weapons,  and  ciiishes  them  under  the 
fearful  earnest  of  divine  mockery  (xxviii.  10-13). 
Even  a  single  ironical  word  in  passing  will  drop 
'  from  the  lofty  prophet  (xvii.  3,  glory).  Thus  his 
discourse  varies  into  every  complexion :  it  is  tender 
avtd  stern,  didactic  and  threatening,  mourning 
and  again  exulting  in  divine  joy,  mocking  and 
earnest;  but  ever  at  the  right  time  it  returns 
back  to  its  original  elevation  and  repose,  and 
never  loses  the  clear  ground-colour  of  its  divine 
seriousness." 

In  this  delineation  of  Isaiah's  style,  Ewald  con- 
templates exclusively  the  Isaiah  of  i.-xxxix.,  in 
which  part  of  the  book  itself,  however,  there  are 
several  passages  of  which  he  will  not  allow  Isaiah 
to  be  the  author.  These  are  the  following:  xii., 
xiii.  2-xiv.  23,  xxi,  1-10,  xxiv.  -  xxvii.,  xxxiv,, 
XXXV.  In  reference  to  all  these  passages,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  the  gi'ound  of  objection  is 
obvious  upon  a  moment's  observation  of  the  con- 
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tents;  on  rationalistic  views  of  prophecy,  none 
of  them  can  be  ascribed  to  Isaiah.  For  the  proof 
of  their,  genuineness  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Drechsler's  Prophet  Jesaja,  or  to  Keil's  Einleitung. 
We  cannot,  however,  help  noticing  the  estimate 
which  the  honesty  of  Ewald's  aesthetical  judgment 
forms  of  the  style  of  nearly  all  these  passages.  He 
pronounces  the  magnificent  denunciation  of  Baby- 
lon, xiii.  2-xiv.  23,  to  be  referable  to  the  same 
author  as  the  prediction  of  Babylon's  overthrow  in 
xxi.  1-10,  and  both  as  alike  remarkable  for  **  the 
poetical  facility  of  the  words,  imnges,  and  sen- 
timents," particularising  xiv.  5-20  especially  as 
"  an  ode  of  high  poetical  finish,"  which  in  the  last 
stj'ophe  (vers.  2U-23)  rises  to  *'  prophetical  sub- 
limity." In  xxiv.-xxvii.  he  finds  parts,  particu- 
larly the  *'  beautiful  utterances "  in  xx-\'.  6-8, 
xxvii.  9,  12,  13,  which  he  considers  as  plainly  bor- 
rowed from  oracles  which  are  now  lost;  while 
lastly,  in  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  (which  in  his  20th  lecture 
on  Hebrew  poetry  Bp.  Lowth  selects  for  particular 
comment  on  account  of  its  peculiar  poetical  merit), 
he  traces  much  that  "  re-echoes  words  of  the  ge- 
nuine Isaiah." 

If  we  refer  to  that  part  of  Ewald's  Propheten 
which  treats  of  xl.-lxvi.,  which  he  ascribes  to  "  the 
Great  Unnamed,"  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
its  style  of  composition  do  not  fall  far  short  of  those 
which  he  has  employed  respecting  the  former  part. 
"  Creative  as  this  prophet  is  in  his  views  and 
thoughts,  he  is  not  less  peculiar  and  new  in  his 
language,  which  at  times  is  highly  inspired  and 
carries  away  the  reader  with  a  wonderful  power. — 
Although,  after  the  general  manner  of  the  later  pro- 
phets, the  discourse  is  apt  to  be  tuo  difl'use  in  deli- 
neation; yet,  on  the  othei'  side,  it  often  moves  con- 
fusedly and  heavily, 'owing  to  the  over-gnshing 
fulness  of  fresh  thoughts  continually  streaming  in. 
But  whenever  it  rises  to  a  higher  strain,  as  e.  g., 
xl,,  xiii.  1-4,  it  then  attains  to  such  a  pure  lumin- 
ous sublimity,  and  canies  the  hearer  away  with 
such  a  wonderful  charm  of  diction,  that  one  might 
be  ready  to  fancy  he  was  listening  to  another  pro- 
phet altogether,  if  other  gi-ounds  did  not  convince 
us  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  prophet  speaking, 
only  in  different  moods  of  feeling. — In  no  prophet 
does  the  'rnood  in  the  composition  of  particular 
passages  so  much  vary,  as  throughout  the  three 
sevei'al  sections  into  which  this  part  of  the  hook  is 
divided,  while  under  vehement  excitement  the  pro- 
phet pursues  the  most  diverse  objects.  It  is  his 
business  at  different  times,  to  comfort,  to  exhort,  to. 
shame,  to  chasten;  to  show,  as  out  of  heaven,  the 
heavenly  image  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  and,  in 
contrast,  to  scourge  the  folly  and  base  gi'ovelling  of 
image-worship ;  to  teach  what  conduct  the  times 
require,  and  to  rebuke  those  who  hnger  behind  the 
occasion,  and  then  also  to  draw  them  along  by  his 
own  example — his  prayers,  confessions,  and  thanks- 
givings, thus  smoothing  for  them  the  approach  to 
the  exalted  object  of  the  New  Time.  Thus  the 
complexion  of  the  style,  although  hardly  '  any- 
where  passing  into  the  representation  of  visions 
properly  so  called,  varies  in  a  constant  interchange  ; 
and  rightly  to  recognise  these  changes  is  the  great 
problem  for  the  interpretation"  (Propheten,  vol. 
ii.  407-409). 

For  obvious  reasons  we  have  preferred  citing  the 
aesthetical  judgments  of  so  accomplished  a  critic 
as  Ewald,  to  attempting  any  original  criticism  of 
our  own  ;  and  this  all  the  more  willingly,  because 
the   inference  to  be  drawn  fi-om  the  above  cited 
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passages  (the  reader  will  please  especially  to  mark 
the  sentences  which  we  have  put  into  Italics)  is 
clear,  that  in  point  of  style,  after  taking  account  of 
the  considerations  already  stated  hy  us,  we  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  second  part 
the  presence  of  the  same  plastic  genius  as  we  dis- 
cover in  the  first.  And,  altogether,  the  aesthetic 
criticism  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  book 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  previously  accumulated ;  namely,  that 
the  whole  of  the  book  originated  in  one  mind,  and 
that  mind  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  variously 
gifted  insti"uments  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
ever  employed  to  pour  forth  Its  Voice  upon  the 
world. 

V.  The  following  are  the  most  important  works 
on  Isaiah : — Yitringa's  Commentarius  in  Libimm 
Prophetiarum  Isaiae,  2  vols.  fol.  1714,  a  vast 
mine  of  materials;  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia,  1818- 
1820,  or  bis  somewhat  briefer  Scholia  in  Compen- 
dium redacta^  1831,  which,  though  rationalistic, 
is  sober,  and  valuable  in  particulai-for  the  full  use 
which  he  makes  of  Jerome  and  the  Jewish  expo- 
sitors ;  Gesenius's  Philologisch-Kritischer  und  His- 
torischer  Commentar.  1821  ;  Hitzig's  Prophet 
Isaiah  iiher^etzt  und  avsgeleyt,  1833;  and  Kno- 
bel,  1843,  in  the  Kurzgefasztes  ExegetiscUes 
Handhuch  zum  Alt.  Testam.,  which  are  all  three 
decidedly  sceptical,  but  for  lexical  and  historical 
materials  are  of  veiy  great  value ;  Ewald's  Pro- 
pheten  des  Alien  Bundes,  which,  tliough  likewise 
sceptical,  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  poetry ;  the  second  vol.  of 
Hengstenberg's  Christology,  translated  in  Clark's 
Foreign  Theological  Library,  18r>6 ;  Drechsler's 
Prophet  Jesaja  iihcrsetzt  und  erkldrt,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  and  Rud.  Stier*s  Jesaias 
nicht  Pseudo- Jesaias,  1850-51,  which  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  last  27  chapters.  The  two  chief 
English  works  are  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah^  a  new 
translation,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and 
Explanatory,  1778  (whose  incessant  correction  of 
the  Hebrew  text  is  constantly  to  be  mistrusted),  and 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Henderson's  Translation  and  Com- 
mentary, 2nd  edit.,  1857.  [E,  H— e.] 

IS'OAH  (nsp;:  'l€(rxa:  Jesca\  daughter  of 
Haran  the  brother  of  Abram,  and  sister  of  Milcah 
and  of  Lot  (Gen.  xi.  29).  In  the  Jewish  traditions 
as  preserved  by  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §5),  Jerome 
(Quaest.  in  Genesim),  and  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
jonathan — not  to  mention  later  writers — she  is  iden- 
tified with  Sarai. 

ISCAE'IOT.     [Judas  Iscauiot.] 
IS'DAEL  ('lo-Sa^A.:  Gaddahel),  1  Esd.  V.  33. 

[GiDDEL,  2]. 

ISH'BAH(n3K';:  5'U(rj8a;  Alex.  'Uaa^d: 
lesha),  a  man  in  the  line  of  Judah,  commemorated 
as  the  "  father  of  Eshtemoa"  (1  Chr.  iv,  17) ;  but 
from  whom  he  was  immediately  descended  is,  in  the 
very  confused  state  of  this  part  of  the  genealogy, 
not  to  be  ascertained.  The  most  feasible  conjecture 
is  that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Mered  by  his 
Egyptian  wife  Bithiah.  (See  Bertheau,  Chronik, 
ad  loc.) 

ISH'BAK  (p3E>);  'Ua^t^K,  •^o&dK  ]  Jes- 
hoc ;  "  leaving  behind,"  Ges.),  a  son  of  Abra- 
ham and  Keturah  (Gen,  xxv!  2  ;  1  Chr.  i.  32), 
and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of  novthern  Ara- 
bia.    The  settlements  of  this  people  are  very  ob- 
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scQre,  and  we  can  only  suggest  as  possible  that 
they  may  be  I'ecovered  in  the  name  of  the  valley 

called  Sab^k,  or,  it  is  said,  Sib^ik  (o1ju«)j  ^"  ^^ 

Dahni  (^LZ^JsJj  and  U^jJ^),  {Mardsid,  s.v.). 
The  HeJ).  root  p2'^  corresponds  to  the  Arabic. 
,_Jj;^_^  in  etymology  and  signification :  therefore 
identifications  with  names  derived  from  the  root 
are  improbable.     There  are  many  places  of 


the  latter  derivation,  as  Shebek  (t*\j^),  Shibdk 

(^Ij-i).  and  Esh-Sh6bak  (^^ij\)  :  the  last 

having  been  supposed  (as  by  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  i. 
pt.  ii,  53)  to  preserve  a  trace  of  Ishbak.  It  is  a 
fortress  in  Arabia  Vetraea;  and  is  near  the  well- 
known  fortress  of  the  Crusadei-s'  times  called  El- 
Karak, 

The  Dahni,  in  which  is  situate  Sab&,  is  a  fertile 
and  extensive  tract,  belonging  to  the  Benee-Temeem, 
in  Nejd,  or  the  highland,  of  Arabia,  on  the  north-east 
of  it,  and  the  borders  of  the  great  desert,  reaching 
from  the  rugged  tract  ("  hazn ")  of  Tensoo'ah  to 
the  sands  of  Yebreen.  It  contains  much  pasturage, 
with  comparatively  few  wells,  and  is  greatly  fre- 
quented by  the  Arabs  when  the  vegetation  is  plen- 
tiful (Mushtarak  and  Mardsid,  s.  v.).  There  is, 
however,  another  Dahn^,  neai'er  to  the  Euphrates 
(i6.),  and  some  confusion  may  exist  regarding  the 
true  position  of  Sab& ;  but  either  DahnJi  is  suit^ 
able  for  the  settlements  of  Ishbak.  The  first^men- 
tioned  Dahnk  hes  in  a  favourable  portion  of  the 
widely-stretching  country  known  to  have  been 
peopled  by  the  Keturahites.  They  extended  from 
the  borders  of  Palestine  even  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  traces  of  their  settlements  must  be  looked  for 
all  along  the  edge  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  where 
the  desert  merges  into  the  cultivable  land,  or  (itself 
a  rocky  undulating  plateau)  rises  to  the  wild,  moun- 
tainous country  of  Nejd.  Ishbak  seems  from  his 
name  to  have  preceded  or  gone  before  his  brethren : 
the  place  suggested  for  his  dwelling  is  far  away  to- 
wards the  Pei*sian  Gulf,  and  penetrates  also  into  the 
peninsula.  On  these,  as  well  as  mere  etymological 
grounds,  the  identification  is  sufficiently  probable, 
and  every  way  better  than  that  which  connects  the 
patriar-ch  with  Esh-Shobak,  &c.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ISH'BI-BE'NOB  (231  ISC';,  Keri,  'at^^ ; 
'l€(r;8! ;  Jeshi  henoV),  son  of  Rapha,  one  of  the 
race  of  Philistine  giants,  who  attacked  David  in 
battle,  but  was  slain  by  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16, 
17).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ISH-BO'SHETH  (nt;'3  tJ'''S  ;  'Ufioa-ei;  Is- 

boseth),  the  youngest  of  Saul's  four  sons,  and  his 
legitimate  successor.  His  name  appears  (1  Chr. 
viii.  33,  ix.  39)  to  have  been  originally  Esh-iaal, 
bV'2'i:'ii,  "  the  man  of  Baal."  Whether  this  indi- 
cates that  Baal  was  used  as  equivalent  to  Jehovah, 
or  that  the  reverence  for  Baal  still  lingered  in  Israel- 
itish  families,  is  uncertain;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  name  (Ish-bosheth,  "  the  man  of 
shame  *')  by  which  he  is  commonly  known,  must 
have  been  substituted  for  the  original  word,  with  a 
view  of  removing  the  scandalous  sound  of  Baal 
from  the  name  of  an  Israelitish  king,  and  super- 
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sediiig  it  by  the  contemptuous  word  (Bosheth — 
**  shame  ")  which  was  sometimes  used  as  its  equiva- 
lent in  later  times  (Jer.  iii.  24;  xi.  ,13;  Hos.  ix. 
10).  A  similar  process  appears  in  the  alteration 
of  Jerubbaal  (Judg.  viii.  35)  into  Jeriibbesheth 
-(2  Sam.  xi.  21);  Meri-baal  (2  Sam.  iv.  4)  into 
Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  34,  ix.  40).  The  three 
last  cases  all  occur  in  Saul's  family.  He  was  35 
yeais  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
in  which  his  father  and  three  oldest  brothers  pe- 
rished ;  and  therefoie,  according  to  the  law  of 
Oriental,  though  notof  European  succession,  ascended 
the  throne,  as  the  oldest  of  the  royal  family,  rather 
than  Mephibosheth,  son  of  his  elder  brother  Jona- 
than, who  was  a  child  of  five  years  old.  He  was 
immediately  taken  under  the  care  of  Abner,  his 
powerful  kinsman,  who  brought  him  to  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Mahanaim  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  victorious  Philistines 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8).  There  was  a  momentary  doubt 
even  in  those  remote  tribes  whether  they  should 
not  close  with  the  offer  of  David  to  be  their  king 
(2  Sam,  ii.  7,  iii.  17).  But  this  was  oveiTuled  in 
favour  of  Ishbosheth  by  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  17),  who 
then  for  five  years  slowly  but  effectually  restored 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul  over  the  Trans- 
jordanic  territory,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  centi-al 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  the  frontier  tribeof  Benjamin, 
and  eventually  "  over  all  Isi-ael"  (except  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  2  Sam.  iii.  9).  Ishbosheth  was  then  *'  40 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  over  Israel,  and 
reigned  two  yeare"  (2  Sam.  iii.  10).  This  fonn  of 
expression  is  used  only  for  the  accession  of  a  fully 
recognised  sovereign  (comp.  in  the  case  of  David, 
2  Sam.  ii.  4,  and  v.  4). 

Dui'ing  these  two  years  he  reigned  at  Mahanaim, 
though  only  in  name.  The  wars  and  negotiations 
with  David  were  entirely  carried  on  by  Abner 
(2  Sam.  ii.  12,  iii.  6,  12).  At  length  Ishbosheth 
accused  Abner  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  does 
not  appear)  of  an  attempt  on  his  father's  concu- 
bine, Hizpah  ;  which,  according  to  Oriental  usage, 
amounted  to  treason  (2  Sam.  iii.  7  ;  comp.  1  K.  ii. 
13  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  xx.  3).  Abner  resented  this 
suspicion  in  a  burst  of  passion,  which  vented  itself 
in  a  solemn  vow  to  transfer  the  kingdom  fi'om  the 
house  of  Saul  to  the  house  of  David.  Ishbosheth 
was  too  much  cowed  to  answer  ;  and  when,  shortly 
afterwards,  through  Abner's  negotiation,  David 
demanded  the  restoration  of  his  former  wife,  Michal, 
he  at  once  tore  his  sister  from  lier  reluctant  husband, 
and  committed  her  to  Abner's  charge  (2  Sam. 
iii.  14,  15). 

The  death  of  Abner  deprived  the  house  of  Saul 
of  their  last  remaining  support.  When  Ishbosheth 
heard  of  it,  "  his  hands  were  feeble  and  all  the 
Israelites  were  troubled"  (2  Sam.  iv.  1). 

In  this  extremity  of  weakness  he  fell  a  victim, 
probably,  to  a  revenge  for  a  crime  of  his  father. 
The  guard  of  Ishbosheth,  as  of  Saul,  was  taken 
from  their  own  royal  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
xii,  29).  But  amongst  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were 
reckoned  the  descendants  of  the  old  Canaanitish  in- 
habitants of  Beeroth,  one  of  the  cities  in  league 
with  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  3).  Two  of  those 
Beerothites,  Baana  and  Rechab,'in  remembrance,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  of  Saul's  slaughter  of  their 
kinsmen  the  Gibeonites,  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  helplessness  of  the  royal  liouse  to 
destroy  the  only  representative  that  was  left,  ex- 
cepting the  child  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  4). 
They  were  **  chiefs  of  the  marauding  troops"  which 
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I  used  from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  territOTy  of  Judah 
!  (comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  iii.  22,  where  the  same  word 
'  ^■^^5  is  used ;  Vulg.  jmncipes  latronum),  [Ben- 
jamin, p.  1896  ;  GiTTAiM,  p.  703a.]  They  kne\v 
the  habits  of  the  king  and  court,  and  'dieted  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  stillness  of  an  eastern  noon  they 
entered  the  palace,  as  if  to  carry  off  the  wheat 
which  was  piled  up  near  the  entrance.  The  female 
slave,  who,  as  usual  in  eastern  houses,  kept  the 
door,  and  was  herself  sifting  the  wheat,  had,  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  fallen  asleep  at  her  task 
(2  Sam.  iv.  5,  6,  in  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  They  stole  in, 
and  passed  into  the  royal  bedchamber,  where  Ish- 
bosheth was  asleep  on  his  couch.  They  stabbed 
him  in  the  stomach,  cut  off  his  head,  made 
their  escape,  all  that  afternoop,  all  that  night, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Arabah,  A.  V. 
"  plain;"  2  Sam.  iv.  7),  and  presented  the  head  to 
David  as  a  welcome  present.  They  met  with  a 
stern  reception.  David  rebuked  them  for  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  an  innocent  man,  and  o]"dered 
them  to  be  executed ;  their  hands  and  feet  were 
cut  off,  and  their  bodies  suspended  over  the  tank  at 
Hebron.  The  head  of  Ishbosheth  was  carefully 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  great  kinsman  Abner, 
at  the  same  place  (2  Sam.  iv,  9-12).*     [A.  P.  S.] 

rSHI  eye'):  Jesi).  1.  ('Io-€/i(V]\  ;  Alex, 
'letre^).  A  man  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  son  of 
Appaim  (1  Chr.  ii.  31) ;  one  of  the  gi-eat  house  of 
Hezron,  and  therefore  a  near  connexion  of  the  family 
of  Jesse  (comp.  9-13).  The  only  son  here  attri- 
buted to  Ishi  is  Sheshan. 

2.  (2e*i';  Alex.  'Es-).  In  a  subsequent  genealogy 
of  Judah  we  find  another  Ishi,  with  a  son  Zoheth 
(1  Chr.  iv.  20),  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
connexion  between  the  two. 

3.  ('leiTi ;  Alex.  'leo-W).  Four  men  of  the  Bene- 
Ishi,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  are  named  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  42  as  having  headed  an  expedition  of  500  of  their 
brethren,  who  took  Mount  Seir  from  the  Amalekites, 
and  made  it  their  own  abode. 

4.  (Sel ;  Alex.  'lecei).  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 
V.  24). 

I'SHI  C^'-N  :  6  kvhp  fiov  :  Vir  mens).  This 
word  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  foregoing. 
It  occurs  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  and  signifies  "  my  man," 
*'  my  husband."  It  is  the  IsraeUte  term,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Baalt,  the  Canaanite  term,  with  the  same 
meaning,  though  with  a  significance  of  its  own. 
See  p.  1466,  where  the  difference  between  the  two 
appellations  is  noticed  more  at  length, 

ISHI'AH  (n*^?,  ?:.  e.  Isshiyah:  'Uffiai  the 
fifth  of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah ;  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  time  of  David 
(I  Chr.  vii.  3). 

The  name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  given 

as  ISHIJAH,  ISSHIAH,  JeSIAH. 

ISHI'JAH  {r\\^]'.  'Uaia;  Alex.  'Uffcrla: 
Josue),  a  lay  Israelite  of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  had 
manied  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish her  (Ezr.  x.  31).   In  Esdras  the  name  is  Aseas. 

This  name  appears  in  the  A.  V.  under  the  various 

forms  of  ISHIAH,  ISSHIAH,  JeSIAH. 


*  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Ahithojihel,  "  foolish 
Ishbosheth  "  is  ingeniously  taken  to  represent  Richard 
Cromwell. 

:;   I^I   2 
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ISH'MA  (SDE'^ :  'Ua-fiiy  ;  Alex.  'Uff/ul ; 
Jesema),  a  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  3).  The  passage  is  veiy  obscure,  and  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  names  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether 
they  are  of  persons  or  places.  Ishma  and  his  com- 
panions appear  to  be  closely  connected  with  Bcth- 
'  lehem  (see  ver.  4). 

ISH'MABL  {bnvm);  'UiiaitX  \  Ismael ; 
"  whom  God  hears"),  the  son  of  Abraham  by 
Hagar,  his  concubine,  the  Egyptian;  bora  when 
Abraham  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  (Gen, 
xvi.  15,  16).  Ishmael  was  the  first-bom  of  his 
father ;  in  ch.  xv,  we  read  that  he  was  then  child- 
less, and  there  is  no  apparent  intei-val  for  the  birth 
of  any  other  child ;  nor  does  tlie  teaching  of  the 
narrative,  besides  the  precise  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Abraham  as  the  father  of  the  faithful,  admit 
of  the  supposition.  The  saying  of  Sarah,  also, 
when  she  gave  him  Hagar,  supports  the  inference 
that  until  then  he  was  without  children.  When 
he  '*  added  and  took  a  wife"  (A.  V.  *'  Then  again 
Abraham  took  a  wife,"  xxv.  1),  Keturah,  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  until  after 
the  bii-th  of  Isaac,  and  perhaps  the  death  ot  Sarah. 
The  conception  of  Ishmael  occasioned  the  flight  of 
Hagar  [Hagau]  ;  and  it  was  during  her  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeai'ed  to  her,  commanding  her  to  retum  to  her 
mistress,  and  giving  her  the  promise,  "  I  will  mul- 
tiply thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall  not  be 
numbered  for  multitude ; "  and,  "  Behold,  thou 
[art]  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son,  and  shalt 
call  his  name  Ishmael,  because  the  Lord  hath  heard 
thy  affliction.  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man;  his 
hand  j^will  be]  a;^;iinst  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him  ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  his  brethren"  (xvi.  10-12 j. 

Ishmael  was  born  in  Abraham's  house,  when  he 
dwelt  in  the  plain  of  ;Mamre ;  and  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  was  circumcised, 
he  being  then  thirteen  years  old  (xvii.  25).  AVith 
the  institution  of  the  covenant,  Ood  renewed  his 
promise  respecting  Ishmael.  In  answer  to  Abra- 
ham's entreaty,  when  he  cried,  "  0  that  Ishmael 
might  live  hnfore  Thee  !"  God  assured  him  of  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  and  said,  '*'As  for  Ishmael,  I  have 
heai'd  thee:  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and  will 
make  him  finiitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceed- 
ingly ;  twelve  princes'^  shall  he  beget,  and  I  will 
make  him  a  great  nation  "  (xvii.  18,  20).  Before 
this  time,  Abraham  seems  to  have  regarded  his 
fir^t-bom  child  as  the  heir  of  the  promise,  his 
belief  in  which  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness (xv,  fj) ;  and  although  that  faith  shone  yet 
more  brightly  after  his  2>assiDg  wealtness  when 
Isaac  was  first  promised,  his  love  for  Ishmael  is 
reenrdel  in  the  nanative  of  Sarah's  expulsion  of 
the  Litter:  **  And  the  thing  was  very  giievous  in 
Abraham's  sight  because  of  his  son"  fxxi.  11). 

Ishmael  dofs  not  again  appear  in  the  nan-ative 
until  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The  latter  was  boi-n 
when  Abraham  was  a  hundred  yrars  old  fxxi.  5), 
and  as  tije  weaning,  accordii/g  to  Lastem  usage,  pro- 
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bably  took  place  when  the  child  was  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  Ishmael  himself  must  have  been  then 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old.  The  age  of  the 
latter  at  the  period  of  his  circumcision,  and  at  that 
of  his  expulsion  (which  we  have  now  reached),  has 
given  occasion  for  some  literary  speculation,  A  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  passages  referring  to  it  fails, 
however,  to  show  any  discrepancy  between  them. 
In  fJen,  xvii,  25,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  was  circumcised  ;  and  in  xxi. 
14  (probably  two  or  three  years  later)  "  Abraham 
,  .  .  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave 
[it]  unto  Hagar,  putting  [it]  on  her  shoulder,  and 
the  child,  and  sent  her  away."  Here  it  is  at  least 
unnecessary  to  assume  tliat  the  child  was  put  on 
her  shoulder,  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  (mis- 
translated by  the  LXX.,  with  whom  seems  to  rest 
the  origin  of  the  question;  not  requiring  it ;  and  the 
sense  of  the  passage  renders  it  highly  improbable : 
Hagar  certainly  canned  the  bottle  on  her  shoulder, 
and  perhaps  the  bread  :  she  could  hardly  have  also 
thus  earned  a  child.  Again,  these  passages  are  quite 
reconcileable  with  ver.  20  of  the  last  quoted  chap., 
where  Ishmael  is  termed  IJfjn,  A.V.  "lad"  (comp., 
for  use  of  this  word.  Gen.  xxxiv.  19,  xxxvii.  2, 
xli.  12). 

At  the  "  gi-eat  feast"  made  in  celebration  of  the 
weaning,  "  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyp- 
ti?.n,  which  she  had  bom  unto  Abraham,  mocking," 
and  urged  Abraham  to  cast  out  him  and  his  mother. 
The  patriarch,  comforted  by  God's  renewed  promise 
that  of  Ishmael  He  would  make  a  nation,  sent  them 
both  away,  and  they  departed  and  wandered  in  the 
wildemess  of  Beersheba.  Here  the  water  being 
sf«nt  in  the  bottle,  Hagar  cast  her  son  under  one 
of  the  desert  shrubs,  and  went  away  a  httle  dis- 
tance, "  for  she  said,  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of 
the  child,"  and  wqjt.  "  And  God  heard  the  voice 
.of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to 
Hagar  out  of  heaven,"  renewed  the  promise  already 
thi-ice  given ,  "  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation," 
and  '*  opened  her  eyes  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water." 
Thus  miraculously  saved  from  perishing  by  thirst, 
"  God  was  with  the  lad ;  aijd  he  grew,  and  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  became  an  archer."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  wanderers  halted  by  the 
well,  or  at  once  continued  their  way  to  the  "  wil- 
derness of  Paran,"  wheie,  we  are  told  in  the  next 
verse  to  that  just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  and  where  "his 
mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
(Gen.  xxi.  9-2 1).  This  wife  of  Ishmael  is  not  else- 
where menijoned ;  she  was,  we  mast  infer,  an 
Egyptian;  and  this  second  infusion  of  Hamitic 
blood  into  the  progenitors  of  the  Arab  nation, 
Ishmael's  .sons,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  generally 
overlooke^l.  So  leeord  is  made  of  any  other  wife 
of  Ishmael,  and  failing  such  record,  the  Egyptian 
was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons,  and  daughter. 
Tliis  daughter,  however,  is  calIe/1  the  "  sister  of 
Xebajoth"  (Gen.  xxriii.  9),  and  this  limitation  of 
the  parentage  of  the  brother  and  sister  certainly 
seems  to  point  to  a  different  mother  for  Ishmael's 
other  sojo.'' 


"  The  neb,  rendered  "  prince  "  in  this  ca^e,  is  (  **  According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  Ishmael  put 
K"b':,  which  Bignifles  hoth  a  "prince"  and  the  I  ^'^^y  hU  wife  and  took  a  second  ;  and  the  .^rabs,  pro- 
,,,',„       ,,       .  -    „    ,       .,  ,    ,     „      bably  borrowing  from  the  above,  assert  that  he  twice 

"leader,    or  "  eapta:n     of  a  tr.be,  or  even  of  a  family    ^^^j^^     ,^^.  ^^^^  ^.f^  y^^,^^,_,  ^„  Amalekite,  by  whom 

T?t      \'T  T""  ""  """'"  ""^  '"^"  "'■''  '"   ■'  !  he  had  no  issue  ;  and  the  second,  a  Joktanite,  of  the 
and  Ishmael  s  twelve  son,  are  enumerated  m  <'-''■  ,i^^  „,  j„rtum  l^^r-al  e^Zemlm,  MS.,  quoting  a 
XXV.  16     aeeordmg  to  their  nations,"  more  correctly  |  t^^,iti„„  „f  Mohammad  Ibn-Is-hAk;. 
"  peoples,"   mCN.  I 
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Of  the  later  life  of  Ishmael  we  know  little.  He 
was  present  with  Isaac  at  the  burial  of  Abniliam  ; 
and  Esau  contracted  an  alliance  with  him  when  he 
"  took  unto  the  wives  wliich  he  had  Mahalath  [or 
Basiiemath  or  Basjiatji,  Gen.  xxxxi^  3]  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  Abi-aham's  son,  the  sister  of 
Nebajoth,  to  be  his  wife  ;"  and  this  did  Esau  be- 
ciuise  the  daughters  of  Canaan  pleased  not  Isaac  and 
Rebekah,  and  Jacob  in  obedience  to  their  wishes  had 
gone  to  Laban  to  obtain  of  his  daughters  a  wife 
^  (.\xviii.  6-9).  The  death  of  Ishmael  is  recorded  in  a 
previous  chapter,  after  the  enumeration  of  his  sons, 
as  having  taken  place  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years ;  and,  it  is  added,  "  he  died  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren"  (xxv.  17,  18). 
The  alliance  with  Esau  occurred  before  this  event 
(although  it  is  mentioned  in  a  previous  passage),  for 
he  "  went  .  .  .  unto  Ishmael;"  but  it  cannot  have 
been  long  before,  if  the  chronological  data  be  cor- 
rectly preserved  .*= 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  1,  the  place  of 
Ishmael's  dwelling;  and,  2,  the  names  of  his  chil- 
dren, with  their  settlements,  and  the  nation  sprung 
from  them . 

1.  From  the  narrative  of  his  expulsion,  we  learn 
that  Ishmael  first  went  into  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  thence,  but  at  what  interval  of  time  is 
uncertain,  removed  to  that  of  Pai'an.  His  con- 
tinuance in  these  or  the  neighbouring  places  seems 
to  be  proved  by  his  having  been  present  at  the 
burial  of  Abraham  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  East,  sepulture  follows  death  after  a 
few  hom's'  space ;  and  by  Esau's  mariying  his 
daughter  at  a  time  when  he  (Esau)  dwelt  at 
Beersheba :  the  tenor  of  the  nanative  of  both  these 
events  favouring  the  inference  that  Ishmael  did  not 
settle  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac.  There  are,  however,  other  piissa^es  which 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  prophesied  of 
him,  that  "  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren,'*  and  thus  too  he  "  died  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  brethi'cn"  (xxv.  18).  The  meaning  of  these 
passages  is  confessedly  obscure  ;  but  it  seems -only 
to  signify  that  he  dwelt  near  them.  He  was  the 
'  first  Abrahamic  settler  in  the  east  country.  In 
ch,  xxv.  6  it  is  said,  *'  But  unto  the  sons  of  the 
concubines,  which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave 
gifts,  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while 
he  yet  lived,  eastward,  unto  the  east  country," 
The  "east  country"  perhaps  was  restricted  in  early 
times  to  the  wildernesses  of  Beersheba  and  Paran, 
and  it  aftenvards  seems  to  have  included  tJiose  dis- 
tricts (though  neither  supposition  necessarily  follows 
from  the  above  passage)  ;  or,  Ishmael  removed  to 
that  east  country,  northwards,  without  being  dis- 
tant from  his  father  and  his  brethren ;  each  case 
being  agreeable  with  Gen.  xxv.  G,  The  appellation 
of  the  '*  east  country  "  became  afterwards  applied 
to  the  whole  desei-t  extending  from  the  frontier  of 
Palestine  east  to  the  Euphrates,  and  south  probably 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
This  question  is  discussed  in  art.  Bene-Kedjem  ; 
and  it  is  interwoven,  though  obscurely,  with  the 
next  subject,  that  of  the  names  and  settlements  of 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  See -also  Keturaii,  &c,  ; 
for  the  "  brethren  "  of  Ishmael,  in  whose  presence 
he  dwelt  and  died,  included  the  sons  of  Keturah. 

°  Abraham  at  the  birth  of  Ishmael  was  86  years 
old,  and  at  Isaac's  about  100.  Isaac  took  Rebekah 
to  wife  when  he  was  40  years  old,  when  Ishmael 
would  be  about  54.     lisau  was  born  when  his  father 
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I  2,  The  sons  of  Ishmael  were,  Nebajoth  (expressly 
statL'd  to  be  his  first-boin),  Kcdar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam, 
Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  •  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetur, 
Naphish,  Kedemah  (Gen.  xxv.  13-15);  and  he  had 
a  daughter  named  Jlahalath  (xxviii.  9),  elsewhere 
written  Bashemath  (or  Basmath,  Gen.  xx.wi.  3), 
the  sister  of  Nebajoth,  before  mentioned.  The  sons 
are  enumerated  with  the  particular  statement  that 
"  these  are  their  names,  by  their  tow^ns,  and  by  their 
castles ;  twelve  pnnces  according  to  their  nations  " 
or  "  peoples"  (xxv.  16).  In  seeking  to  identify  Ish- 
mael's sous,  this  passage  requires  close  attention : 
it  bears  the  interpretfition  of  their  being  fathers 
of  tribes,  having  towns  and  castles  called  atter 
them ;  aud  identifications  of  the  latter  become  thei  e- 
fore  more  than  usually  satisfactory.  *'  They  dwelt 
from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as 
thou  goest  uuto  Assyria"  (xxv.  18),  and  it  is  certiiin, 
in  accordance  with  this  statement  of  their  limits 
[see  Havilah,  Siii'r],  that  they  stretched  in  very 
early  times  aci'oss  the  desert  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
peopled  the  north  and  west  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, and  eventually  foraied  the  chief  element  of  the 
Arab  nation.  Their  Inuguage,  which  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so 
called,  has  been  adopted  with  insignificant  exceptions 
throughout  Arabia.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Bible 
requires  the  whole  of  that  nation  to  be  spning  from 
Ishmael,  and  the  fact  of  a  large  admixture  of  Jokta- 
nite  and  even  Cushite  peoples  in  the  south  and  south- 
east has  been  regarded  as  a  suggestion  of  scepticism. 
Yet  not  only  does  the  Bible  contain  no  warrant 
for  the  assumption  that  all  Arabs  are  Ishmaelites  ; 
but  the  characteristics  of  the  Ishmaelites,  stiongly 
marked  in  all  the  more  northern  tribes  of  Arabia, 
and  exactly  fulHUing  the  prophecy  "  he  will  be  a 
wild  man  ;  his  baud  [will  be]  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him,"  become  weaker 
in  the  south,  and  can  scarcely  be  predicated  of  all 
the  peoples  of  Joktanite  aud  other  descent.  The 
ti-ue  Ishmaelites,  however,  and  even  tribes  of  very 
mixed  race,  are  thoroughly  "  wild  men,"  living  by 
warlike  forays  and  plunder ;  dreaded  by  their 
neighbours ;  dw^elliug  in  tents,  with  hardly  any 
household  chattels,  but  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  mi- 
gratory, and  recognising  no  law  but  the  authority  of 
the  chiefs  of  their  ti-jbes.  Even  the  religion  of 
Mohammad  is  held  in  hght  esteem  by  many  of  the 
more  remote  tribes,  among  whom  the  ancient 
usages  of  their  people  obtain  in  almost  their  old 
simplicity,  besides  idolatrous  practices  altogether 
repugnant  to  BJohammadauism  as  they  are  to  the 
faith  of  the  patriarchs;  practices  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  -the  iniluence  of  the  Canaanites,  of 
Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  with  whom,  by  inter- 
marriages, commerce,  and  war,  the  tribes  of  Ishmael 
must  have  had  long  and  intimate  relations. 

The  term  Ishmaelite   (v^^VDE^^)   occurs  on 

three  occasions,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1  ; 
Judg.  viii.  24;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6.  Prom  the  context 
of  the  first  two  instances,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  name  for  the  Abrahamic  peoples  of  the 
east  country,  the  Bene-Kedem :  but  the  second 
admits  also  of  a  closer  meaning.  .  In  the  third 
instance  the  name  is  applied  in  its  strict  sense  to 
the  Ishmaelites.    It  is  also  applied  to  Jether,  the 


was  60 ;  and  Esau  was  more  than  40  when  he  mar- 
ried Ishmael's  daughter.  Therefore  Ishmael  was  then 
at  least  114  (54-f  20-}-40  =  114),  leaving  23  years 
before  his  death  for  Esau's  coming  to  him. 
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father  of  Amasa  by  David's  sister  Abigail  (1  Chr. 
ii.  17.)     [Itiira  ;  Jether.] 

The   notions   of  the   Arabs  respecting   Ishmael 
^  o 
(\ik£Lt.AM^)  ^^""^  partly   derived  from  the  Bible, 

partly  from  the  Jewish  'Rabbins,  and  pai'tly  from 
native  traditions.  The  origin  of  many  of  these 
traditions  is  obscure,  but  a  great  number  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  Mohammad's  having 
for  political  reasons  claimed  Ishmael  for  his  an- 
cestor, and  striven  to  make  out  an  impossible 
pedigree  ;  while  both  he  and  his  followers  have, 
as  a  consequence  of  accepting  this  assumed  descent, 
sought  to  exalt  that  ancestor.  Another  reason 
may  be  safely  found  in  Ishmael's  acknowledged 
headship  of  the  naturalised  Arabs,  and  this  cause 
existed  from  the  very  period  of  his  settlement. 
[Arabia.]  Yet  the  rivalry  of  the  Jolttanite  king- 
dom of  southern  Arabia,  and  its  intercourse  with 
classical  and  mediaeval  Europe,  the  wandering  and 
unsettled  habits  of  tlie  Ishmaelites,  their  having  no 
literature,  and  as  far  as  we  know  only  a  meagie 
oral  tradition,  all  contributed,  till  the  importance 
it  acquired  with  the  promulgation  of  El-Islam, 
to  render  our  laiowledge  of  the  Ishmaelitic  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Arabia,  before  Mohammad, 
lamentably  defective.  That  they  maintained,  and 
still  maintain,  a  patriarchal  and  primitive  form 
of  life  is  known  to  us.  Their  religion,  at  least 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  Mohammad, 
was  in  central  Arabia  chiefly  the  grossest  fetish- 
ism, probably  learnt  from  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  land  ;  southwards  it  diverged  to  the  cosmic 
worship  of  the  Joktanite  Himyerites  (though  these 
were  far  from  being  exempt  from  fetishism),  and 
noj-thwards  (so  at  least  in  ancient  times)  to  an 
approach  to  that  true  faith  which  Ishmael  carried 
with  him,  and  his  descendants  thus  gradually  lost. 
This  last  point  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  num- 
bers who,  in  Arabia,  became  either  Jews  (Caraites) 
or  Christians  (though  of  a  very  corrupt  form  of 
Christianity),  and  by  the  movement  in  search  of 
the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  which  had  been  put 
forward,  not  long  before  the  birth  of  Mohammad, 
by  men  not  satisfied  with  Judaism  or  the  corrupt 
form  of  Christianity  with  which  alone  they  were 
acquainted.  This  movement  first  aroused  Mo- 
hammad, and  was  afteiTvards  the  main  cause  of  his 
success. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Ishmael  was  the  first- 
born of  Abraham,  and  the  majority  of  their  doctors 
(but  the  point  is  in  dispute)  assert  that  this  son, 
and  not  Isaac,  was  offered  by  Abraham  in  sacrifice.'* 
The  scene  of  this  sacrifice  is  Mount  'Arafd.t,  near 
Mekkeh,  the  last  holy  place  visited  by  pilgrims, 
it  being  necessary  to  the  completion  of  pilgrimage 
to  be  present  at  a  sermon  delivered  there  on  the 
9th  of  the  Mohammadan  month  Zu-1-Hejjeh,  in 
commemoration  of  the  offering,  and  to  sacrifice  a 
victim  on  the  following  evening  after  sunset,  in 
the. valley  of  Minli.  The  i-acrifice  last  mentioned 
is  observed  throughout  the  J\Iuslim  world,  and 
the  day  on  which  it  is  made  is  called  "  The  Great 
Festival  ".(Mr.  Lane's  Mod.  Efjifpt.  ch.  iii.).  Ish- 
mael, say  the  Arabs,  dwelt  with  his  mother  at  Mek- 


•*  "With  this,  and  some  other  exceptions,  the  Mus- 
lims have  adopted  the  chief  facts  of  the  history  of 
Ishmael  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

*  riDI^Dn  V"lt-  Jerome  {Q«.  Hehr.  on  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  7)  interprets  this  expression  as  meaning  '*  of 
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keh,  and  both  are  buried  in  the  place  called  the 
"  Hejr,"  on  the  north-west  (termed  by  the  Arabs  the 
north)  side  of  the  Kaabeh,  and  inclosed  by  a  cuiTed 
wall  called  the  "  Hateem."  Ishmael  was  visited  at 
Mekkeh  by  Abraham,  and  they  together  rebuilt  the 
temple,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  a  flood.  At 
Mekkeh,  Ishmael  married  a  daughter  of  Mudad  or 
El-Muddd,  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum 
[Almodad;  Arabia],  and  had  thirteen  children 
{Mir-db-ez-Zemdn  MW.),  thus  agreeing  with  the 
Biblical  number,  including  the  daughter. 

Mohammad's  descent  from  Ishmael  is  totally 
lost,  for  an  unknown  number  of  generations,  to 
'Adnan,  of  the  twenty-first  generation  before  the 
prophet :  from  him  downwards  the  latter's  descent 
is,  if  we  may  believe  the  genealogists,  fairly  proved. 
But  we  have  evidence  far  more  trustworthy  than 
that  of  the  genealogists ;  for  while  most  of  the 
natives  of  Arabia  are  unable  to  trace  up  their  pedi- 
grees, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  his  race,  Seeing  that  his  very  life  often 
depends  upon  it.  The  law  of  blood-revenge  necessi- 
tiites  his  knowing  the  names  of  his  ancestors  for 
four  generations,  but  no  more  ;  and  this  law  extend- 
ing from  time  immemorial  lu\s  made  any  coufusiou 
of  race  almost  impossible.  This  law,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  not  a  law  of  Mohammad,  but  an 
old  pagan  law  that  he  endeavoured  to  suppress,  but 
could  not.  In  casting  doubt  on  the  prophet's  pedi- 
gree, we  must  add  that  this  cannot  affect  the  proofs 
of  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation  being  Ish- 
maelite  (and  so  too  the  tribe  of  Kureysh  of  whom 
was  Mohammad).  Although  partly  mixed  with  Jok- 
tanites,  they  are  more  mixed  with  Keturahites,  &c. ; 
the  characteristics  of  the  Joktimites,  as  before  re- 
marked, are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Ish- 
maelites ;  and  whatever  theories  may  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  Arabs,  from 
physical  characteristics,  language,  the  concurrence 
of  native  traditions  (before  Mohammadanism  made 
them  untrustworthy),  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  are  mainly  and  essentially  Ishmaelite.  [Is- 
MAEL,  1.]  *  [E.  y.  P.] 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul 
through  Merib-baal,  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii. 
38,  ix.  44).     See  the  genealogy,  under  Saul. 

3.  A  man  of  Judah,  whose  son  or  descendant 
Zebadiah  was  ruler  O''}^)  of  the  house  of  Judah 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  11). 

4.  Another  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehohauan ; 
one  of  the  "captains  (^"lEJ*)  of  hundreds"  who  as- 
sisted Jehoiada  in  restoring  Joash  to  the  thi'one 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

5.  A  priest,  of  the  Bene-Pashur,  who  was  forced 
by  Ezra  to  relinquish  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22). 

[ISMAEL,  2.] 

6.  The  son  of  Nethaniah  ;  a  perfect  marvel  of 
craft  and  villainy,  whose  treachery  forms  one  of  the 
chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jerusalem.  His 
exploits  are  related  in  Jer.  xl.  7-xli.  15,  with  a  short 
summary  in  2  K.  xxv.  23-25,  and  they  read  almost 
like  apagefrom  the  annals  of  the  late  Indian  mutiny. 

His  full  description  is  "Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  royal"  ° 

the  seed  of  Molech."  He  gives  the  same  meaning;  tjp  ■ 
the  wordR  "  the  King's  son  "  applied  to  Slaaseiah  in 
the  above  passage.  The  question  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  has  been  recently  revived  by  Geiger  ( Ur- 
schrift,  &c.  p.  307),  who  extends  it  to  other  passages 
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of  Judali  (Jer.  xli.  1  ;  2  K.  xxv.  25).  Whether 
by  this  is  intended  that  he  was  actually  a  son  of 
Zedekiah,  or  one  of  the  later  kings,  or,  more  gene- 
rally, that  he  had  royal  blood  in  his  veins — perhaps 
a  descendant  of  Eushama,  the  son  of  David  {2  Sam. 
V,  IG) — we  cannot  tell.  During  the  siege  of  the 
city  he  had,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen 
(Jer.  si.  11),  fled  across  the  Jordan,  where  he  found 
^  refuge  at  the  court  of  Baiilis,  the  then  king  of  tiie 
Bene-Ammou  (Jos.  Ant,  x.  9,  §2).  Ammonite 
women  were  sometimes  found  in  the  harems  of  the 
kings  of  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  1),  and  Ishraael  may 
have  been  thus  related  to  the  Ammonite  court  on 
his  mother's  side.  At  any  rate  he  was  instigated 
by  Baalis  to  the  designs  which  he  accomplislied 
but  too  successfully  (Jer.  xl.  14;  Ant.  x.  9,  §3). 
Several  bodies  of  Jews  appear  to  have  been  lying 
under  arms  in  the  plains  on  the  S,E.  of  the  Jordau,' 
during  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  watching  the 
progi-ess  of  affairs  iu  Western  Palestine,  commanded 
by  "  princes  "s  (HC^),  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Ishmael,  and  two  brothers,  Johanan  and  Jonathan, 
sons  of  Kareah.  Immediately  after  the  departui-e 
of  the  Chaldean  army  these  men  moved  acioss  the 
Jordan  to  pay  their  respects  to  Gedaliak,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  left  as  superintendent 
(T'pQ)  of  the  province.  Gedaliah  had  taken  up  his 
i-esidence  at  Mizpah,  a  few  miles  uorth  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  main  road,  where  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet resided  with  him  (xl.  (3).  The  house  would 
appear  to  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
town.  We  can  discern  a  high  inclosed  court-yard 
and  a  deep  well  within  its  precincts.  The  well 
was  certainly  (Jer.  xli.  9  ;  conip.  1  K.  xv.  22),  and 
the  whole  residence  was  probably,  a  relic  of  the 
military  works  of  Asa  king  of  Judah. 

Ishmael  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  kill 
the  superintendent,  and  usurp  his  position.  Of 
this  Gedaliah  was  warned  in  express  terms 
by  Johanan  and  his  companions ;  and  Johanan, 
in  a  secret  interview,  foreseeing  how  irreparable 
a  misfoitune  Gedaliah's  death  would  be  at  this 
juncture  (xl.  15),  ofl'ered  to  remove  the  danger  by 
kiUing  Ishmael,  This,  however,  Gedaliah,  a  man 
evidently  of  a  high  and  unsuspecting  nature,  would 
not  hoar  of  (xl.  16,  and  see  the  amphfication  in  Jus. 
Ant,  X.  9,  §3).  They  all  accordingly  took  leave. 
Thirty  days  after  [Ant.  x.  9,  §4),  in  the  seventh 
month  (xli.  1),  on  the  third  day  of  the  month — 
so  says  the  tradition — Ishmael  again  appeared  at 
Mizpah,  this  time  accompanied  by  ten  men,  who 
were,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,   "  princes  of 

the  king"  (Tj^ISn  ^2l"l),  though  this  is  omitted 
by  the  LXS.  and  by  Josephus.  Gedahah  enter- 
tained them  at  a  feast  {xli.  1).  According  to 
the  statement  of  Josephus  this  was  a  very  lavish 
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aud  persons.  [Molegh.]  Jerome  (as  above)  further 
says — perhaps  on  the  strength  of  a  tradition — that 
Ishmael  was  the  son  of  an  Egyptian  slave,  Gera  :  as 
a  reason  why  the  "  seed  royal "  should  bear  the 
meaning  he  gives  it.  This  the  writer  has  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  elucidating. 

'  So  perhaps,  taking  it  with  the  express  statement 
of  xl.  11,  we  may  interpret  the  words  "the- forces 
which  were  in  the  field"  (Jer.  xl.  7,  13),  where  the 
terra  rendered  "the  field"  (mCi'5)  is  one  used  to 
denote  the  pasture  grounds  of  Moab---the  modei'n 
BelkOf — :oftener  than  any  other  district.  See  Gen. 
xxxvi.  35  ;  Num.  xxi.  20  ;  Euth  i.  1,  and  passim ; 
1  Chr.  viii.  8  ;  and  Stanley's  S.  ^  P.  App.  §15.     The 


entertainment,  and  Gedaliah  became  much  intoxi- 
cated. It  must  have  been  a  private  one,  for 
before  its  close  Ishmael  and  his  followers  had  , 
murdered  Gedaliah  and  all  his  attendants  with 
such  secresy  that  no  alarm  was  given  outside  the 
room.  The  same  night  he  killed  all  Gedaliah's 
establishment,  including  some  Chaldean  soldiei-s 
who  were  there.  Jeremiah  appears  fortunately  to 
have  been  absent,  and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  so 
well  had  Ishmael  taken  his  precautions  that  for  two 
days  the  massacre  reraaiued  perfectly  unknown  to 
the  people  of  the  town.  On  the  second  day  Ishmael 
perceived  from  his  elevated  position  a  large  paity 
coming  southward  along  the  main  road  from 
Shechem  and  Samaria.  Ke  went  out  to  meet  them . 
They  proved  to  be  eighty  devotees,  who  with  rent 
clothes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  mutilated  bodies, 
and  other  marks  of  heathen  devotion,  and  weeping  ^ 
as  they  went,  were  bringing  incense  aud  offerings  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  At  his  invitation  they 
turned  aside  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent. 
And  here  Ishmael  put  into  practice  the  same 
stratagem,  which  on  a  larger  scale  was  employed  by 
Mehemet  Ali  in  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes 
at  Cairo  in  1806.  As  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims 
passed  into  the  court-yard'  he  closed  the  entrances 
behind  them,  and  there  he  and  his  band  butchered 
the  whole  number ;  ten  only  escaped  by  the  offer 
of  heavy  ransom  for  tlieir  lives.  The  seventy 
corpses  were  then  thrown  into  the  well  which,  as 
at  Cawnpore,  was  within  the  precincts  of  the 
house,  and  which  was  completely  filled  with  the 
bodies.  It  was  the  same  thing  that  had  been  done 
by  Jehu— a  man  in  some  respects  a  prototype  of 
Ishmael,  with  the  bodies  of  the  forty-two  relatives 
of  Ahaziah  (2  K.  x.  14),  This  done  he  descended 
to  the  town,  sui-prised  and  carried  off  the  daughters 
of  king  Zedekiah,  who  had  been  sent  there  by 
Nebuchadnezzai"  for  safety,  with  their  eunuchs  and 
their  Chaldean  guard  (xli,  10,  16),  and  all  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  made  off  with  his  prisoners 
to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  Which  road  he 
took  is  not  quite  clear  ;  the  Hebrew  text  and  LXX; 
say  by  Gibeon,  that  is  north  ;  but  Josephus,  by 
Hebj'on,  ]'ound  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  news  of  the  massacre  had  by  this  time  got 
abroad,  and  Ishmael  was  quickly  pui-sued  by  Jo- 
hanan and  his  companions.  Whether  north  or 
south,  they  soon  tracked  him  and  his  unwieldy 
booty,  and  found  them  reposing  by  some  copious 
wateis  (D''3"l  D*D).  He  was  attacked,  two  of  his 
bravoes  slain,  the  whole  of  the  prey  recovered,  and 
Ishmael  himself,  with  the  remaining  eight  of  his 
people,  escaped  to  the  Ammonites,  and  thence- 
ibrwai'd  passes  into  the  obscurity  from  which  it 
would  have  been  well  if  he  had  never  emerged. 
Johanan 's  foreboding  was  fulfilled.    The  result  of 


persistent  use  of  the  word  in  the  semi-Moabite  book 
of  Ruth  is  alone  enough  to  fix  its  meaning. 

s  It  is  a  pity  that  some  different  word  is  not  em- 
ployed to  render  this  Hebrew  terra  from  that  used  in 
xli.  1  to  translate  one  totally  distinct. 

•»  This  is  the  LXX.  version  of  the  matter — ovtol 
enopevovTO  koX  £KKatov.  The  statement  of  the  Hebrew 
Text  and  A.  V.  that  Ishmael  wept  is  unintelligible. 

^  The  Hebrew  has  "I^JJn — "the  city"  (A,  "V.  ver. 

■      T 

7).     This  has  been  read  by  Josephus  IVH — "court- 

T     T 

yard."  The  alteration  carries  its  genuineness  in  its 
face.  The  same  change  has  been  made  by  the  Ma- 
sorets  (Xeri)  in  2  K.  xx.  4. 
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this  tragedy  was  an  immediate  panic.  The  small 
remnants  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth — the  uiii- 
tains  of  the  forces,  the  king's  daughters,  the  two 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Bai'uch,  and  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children — at  once  took  flight  into  Egypt 
(Jer.  xli.  17  ;  xliii.  5-7)  ;  and  all  hopes  of  a  settle- 
ment were  for  the  time  at  an  end.  The  remem- 
branoe  of  the  calamity  was  perpetuated  by  a  fast — 
the  last  of  the  seventh  month  (Zech.  vii.  5;  viii. 
19),  which  is  to  this  day  strictly  kept  by  the  Jews 
on  the  third  of  Tishri.  (See  Reland,  Antiq.  iv.  10  ; 
Kinichi  on  Zech.  vii.  5.)  The  part  taken  by  BaaUs 
ill  this  transaction  apparently  brought  upon  his 
nation  the  denunciations  both  of  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
l-ti),  and  the  more  distant  Ezekiel  (xxv.  1-7),  but 
we  have  no  record  how  these  predictions  were  ac- 
complished. [G.] 

ISHMA'IAH  (■in'^J/DB';,  i.e.  Ishraayahu  : 
^afiatas  :  Jcsinaias),  son  of  Obadiah  :  the  ruler  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun  in  the  time  of  king  David 
(1  Chr.  sxvii.  19). 

ISH'MEELITE  and  ISH'MEEIJTES 
(»'?N3;nK';  and  a^'pSyOB';  respectively),  the  form 
— in  agreement  with  the  vowels  of  the  Hebrew— 
which  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  are  given  in  a 
few  places  in  the  A.  V. ;  the  former  in  1  Chr.  ii 
17  ;  the  latter  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1 

ISH'MEEAI  (nDB") :  'la-a/xapi ;  Alex.  'letra- 
fj.apl :  Je^amari),  a  lieiijamite ;  one  of  the  family 
of  i^ipaal,  and  named  as  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  viii.  18). 

ISH'OD  ninK'»S,  i.e.  Ish-hod:  &  'laoiS; 
Alex.  SoiJ8 :  virum  decorum),  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Mauasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  son  of  Hammo- 
leketh,  i.  e.  the  Queen,  and  from  his  near  con- 
nexion with  (lilead,  evidently  an  important  pereon 
(1  Chr.  vii.  18).    - 

ISH'-PAN  {\m):  'Ua<pdy;  Alex.  'Eir<p,iv; 
Jespham),  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  family  of  Sha- 
shak  ;  named  as  a  chief  man  in  his  tribe  (1  Chr. 
viii.  22). 

ISH'T0B(ait3-{J'''N:  'lffT<i$;  Jos.  "Io-tcoiSoj: 
Istob),  apparently  one  of  the  small  kingdoms  or 
states  which  formed  part  of  the  general  country  of 
Aram,  named  with  Zobah,  Rehob,  and  Maacah 
(2  Sam.  X.  6,  8).  In  the  parallel  account  of  1  Chr. 
xix.  Ishtob  is  omitted.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  6, 
§1)  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a  king.  But 
tliough  in  tlie  ancient  versions  the  name  is  given  as 
one  word,  it  is  probable  that  the  real  signification  is 
"  the  men  of  TOB,"  a  district  mentioned  also  in 
connexion  with  Ammon  in  the  records  of  Jephthah, 
and  again  perhaps,  under  the  shape  of  ToBiE  or 
TuBiENi,  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees.      [G.] 

ISHU'AH  {np]:  'Ua-a-ovd,  Ale.\.  'Uffffal: 
Jesim),  the  second  son  of  Asher  (Gen,  xlvi.  17). 
In  the  genealogies  of  Asher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30  the 
name,  though  identical  in  the  original,  is  in  the 
A.  V.  given  as  IsuAii.  In  the  lists  of  Num.  xxvi., 
however,  Isluiah  is  entirely  omitted. 

ISH'UAI  (*1B»),  i.  e.  Ishvi :  '\aovl,  Alex. 
'Uaovi:  Jessui),  the  third  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  30),  founder  of  a  family  bearing  his  name 
(Num.  xxvi.  44  ;  A.  V.  "  Jesuites  ").  His  descend- 
ants, however,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  genealogy 
in  Chronicles.  His  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Isur,  Jkslh,  and  (another  pcjson)  Isiiuj. 
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ISH'UI  (*)B'»,  i.e.  Ishvi:  •UiTffioi ;  Alex. 
'Icrovet ;  Joseph.  'Uirovs :  Jessui),  the  second  son 
of  Saul  by  his  wife  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49, 
comp.  50)  :  his  place  in  the  family  was  between 
Jonathan  and  Melchishua.  In  the  Ust  of  Saul's 
genealogy  in  1  Chr.  viii.  and  ix.,  however,  the  name 
of  Ishui  is  entirely  omitted ;  and  in  the  sad  nar- 
rative of  the  battle  of  Gilboa  his  place  is  occupied 
by  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  xxxi%  2).  We  can  only  con- 
clude that  he  died  young. 

The  same  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V. 
as  Isui,  and  ISHUAI.  [G.J 

ISLE  CN  ;  vffffos).  The  radical  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  word  seems  to  be  "  habitable  places,"  as 
opposed  to  water,  and  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  Is. 
,\lii.  15.  Hence  it  means  secondarily  any  mari- 
time district,  whether  belonging  to  a  continent  or 
to  an  island :  Ihus  it  is  used  of  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterraneiin  (Is.  xx.  6,  xxiii.  2,  6),  and  of  the 
coasts  of  Elishah  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  i.  e.  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minoi",  In  this  sense  it  is  more  particularly 
restricted  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediten-anean,  some- 
times in  the  fuller  expression  "  islands  of  the  sea" 
(Is.  xi.  11),  or  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles"  (Gen.  x.  5  ; 
comp.  Zeph.  ii.  11),  and  sometimes  simply  as 
"isles"  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  Ez.  xxvi.  15,  18,  xxvii.  3, 
35,  xxxix.  6;  Dan.  xi.  18):  an  exception  to  this, 
however,  occurs  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  where  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  gulf  are  intended.  Occasionally  the 
word  is  specifically  used  of  an  island,  as  of 
Caphtor  or  Crete  (Jer.  xlvii.  4),  and  Chittim  or 
Cyprus  (Ez.  xxvii;  6  ;  Jer.  ii.  10),  or  of  islands  as 
opposed  to  the  mainland  (Esth.  x.  1).  But  more 
generally  it  is  applied  to  any  region  sepai'ated  from 
Palestine  by  water,  as  fully  described  in  Jer.  xxv. 

22,  "  the  isles  which  aie  beyond  the  sea,"  which 
were  hence  regarded  as  the  most  remote  regions 
of  the  eaith  (Is.  xxiv.  15,  xlii.  10,  lix.  18,  com- 
pare the  expression  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  "  the  isles  afar 
off")  and  also  as  large  and  numerous  (Is.  xl.  15; 
Ps.  xcvii.  1) :  the  word  is  more  particularly  u^sed 
by  the  prophets.  (See  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Spicilegium, 
i.  131-142.)  [W.  L.  B.] 

ISMACHI'AH  (-inOOp;,  i.e.  Ismac-yahu: 
d  ^a^axia  :  Jesmaohias),  a  Levite  who  was  one  of 
the  overseers  (D''T'pQ)  of  offerings,  during  the  re- 
vival under  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

IS'MAEL.      1.  {'laixal]X :    Ismael),  Jud.  ii. 

23.  Another  form  for  the  name  Isumael,  son  of 
Abraham. 

2.  ('I(r;Ha^Aos :  Ilismaenis),  1  Esd.  ix.  29. 
[Ishmael,  5.] 

ISMAI'AH  (n^VOE') :  ta^aias  :  Samaias),  a 
Gibeonite,  one  of  the  chiefe  of  those  waiTiore  who 
relinquished  the  cause  of  Saul,  the  head  of  their 
tribe,  and  joined  themselves  to  David,  when  he  was 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4).  tie  is  described  as  "a 
hero  {Gibhor)  among  the  thirty  and  over  the 
thirty" — i.  e.  David's  body-guard:  but  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  guard  in  2  Sara, 
xxiii.  and  1  Chr.  xi.  Possibly  he  was  killed  in 
some  encounter  before  David  reached  the  throne. 

ISTAH  (nSB*;,  i.  e.  Ishpah :  'Uir<pi,  Alex. 
''EiT(j>d,x :  Jespha),  a  Benjamite,  of  the  family  of 
Beriah ;  one  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  16). 

IS'RAEL  (bxnC'; :  "lo-pa^A.).  1.  The  name 
given  (Gen.  xxxii.  28)  to  Jacob  after  his  wrestling 
with  the  Angel   (Hos.  xii.  4)  at   Penicl.     In  the 
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time  of  Jerome  {Quaest.  Jlebr.  in  Gen.  0pp.  iii. 
357)  the  signification  of  the  name  was  commonly 
believed  to  be  "the  man  [or  the  mind)  seeing 
God."  But  he  prefers  another  interpretation,  and 
paraphi'ases  the  verse  after  this  manner,  "  Thy 
name  shall  not  be  called  Jacob,  Supplanter,  but 
Israel,  Prince  with  God.  For  as  I  am  a  Prince,  so 
thou  who  hast  been  able  to  wrestle  with  Me  shalt  be 
called  a  Prince.  But  if  with  Me  who  am  God 
(or  an  Angel)  thou  hast  been  able  to  contend,  how 
much  more  [shalt  thou  be  able  to  contend]  with 
men,  i.  e.  with  Esau,  whom  thou  oughtest  not  to 
dread?"     The  A.  V.,  apparently  following  Jerome, 

translates  n''"lE^,  "  as  a  prince  thou  hi\st  power  ;" 
but  Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  give  it  the  simpler 
meaning,  "  thou  hast  contended."  Geseuius  inter-" 
prgts  Israel  "  soldier  of  God." 

2.  It  became  the  national  name  of  the  twelve 
tribes  collectively.  They  are  so  called  in  Ex.  iii. 
16  and  afterwards. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  elscluding 
Judah,  in  1  Sam.xi.  8.  It  is  so  used  in  the  famous 
cry  of  the  rebels  against  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  1),  and 
against  his  grandson  (1  K.  xii,  16).  Thenceforth 
it  was  assumed  and  accepted  as  the  name  of  the 
Noi'theni  Kingdom,  in  which  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  Levi,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  had  no  share. 

4.  After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  returned 
exiles,  although  they  were  mainly  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  resumed  the  name  Israel  as  the  designa- 
tion of  their  nation ;  but  as  individuals  they  are 
almost  always  described  as  Jews  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  X.  T.  Instances  occur  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
of  the  application  of  the  name  Isi'ael  to  Judah  (e.  g. 
2  Chr.  xi.  3,  xii.  6) ;  and  in  Esther  of  the  name  Jews 
to  the  whole  people.  The  name  Israel  is  also  used 
to  denote  laymen,  as  distinguished  from  Priests,  Le- 
vites,  and  other  ministers  (Ezr.  vi.  16  ;  ix.  1  ;  x. 
25  ;  Neh.  xi.  3,  &c.).  [W.  T.  B.] 

ISEAEL,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  The  prophet 
Ahijah  of  Shiloh  who  was  commissioned  in  the 
latter  days  of  Solomon  to  announce  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  left  one  ti*ibe  (Judah)  to  the  house  of 
David,  and  assigned  ten  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  35, 
31).  These  were  probably  Joseph  {=  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh),  Issachar,  Zebalun,  Asher,  Naphtali, 
Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  Gad,  and  Reuben  ;  Levi 
being  intentionally  omitted.  Eventually,  the 
greater  part  of  Benjamin,  and  probably  the  whole 
of  Simeon  and  Dan  were  included  as  if  by  common 
consent  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  With  respect  fo 
the  conquests  of  David,  Moab  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4);  so 
much  of  Syria  as  remained  subject  to  Solomon 
(see  1  K.  xi.  24)  would  probably  be  claimed  by  his 
successor  in  the  northern  kingdom  ;  and  Amnion, 
though  connected  with  Rehoboam  as  his  mother's 
native  land  (2*  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  though  afterwards 
tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvii,  5)  was  at  one  time 
allied  (2  Chr.  xx.  1),  we  know  not  how  closely,  or 
how  early,  with  Moab.  The  sea-coast  between  Accho 
and  Japho  remained  in  the  possession  of  Israel. 

2.  The  population  of  the  kingdom   is  not  ex- 
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pressly  stated,  and  in  drawing  any  inference  from 
the  numbers  of  fighting-men,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T. 
are  strongly  suspected  to  have  been  subjected  to 
extensive,  perhaps  systematic,  corruption.  Forty 
years  before  the  disruption  the  census  taken  by 
direction  of  David  gave  800,000  according  to  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  9,  or  1,100,000 '^  according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  5, 
as  the  number  of  fighting-men  in  Israel.  Jero- 
boam, B.C.  957,  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of 
800,000  men  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  The  small  number 
of  the  army  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii,  7)  is  to  he 
attributed  to  his  compact  with  Hazael  j  for  in  the 
next  reign  Israel  could  spare  a  mercenary  host  ten 
times  as  numerous  for  the  wars  of  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 
XXV.  6).  Ewald  is  scarcely  correct  in  his  remark 
that  we  know  not  what  time  of  life  is  reckoned  as 
the  military  age  [Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  185)  ;  for  it  is 
defined  in  Num.  i.  3,  and  again  2  Chr.  xxv,  5,  as 
**  twenty  years  old  and  above."  If  in  B.C.  957 
there  were  actually  under  arms  800,000  men  of 
that  age  in  Israel,  the  whole  population  may  per- 
haps have  amounted  to  at  least  three  millions  and  a 
half.**  Later  observers  have  echoed  the  disappoint- 
ment with  which  Jerome  from  his  cell  at  Beth- 
lehem contemplated  the  small  extent  of  this  cele- 
brated country  {Ep.  129,  ad  Dardan.  §4).  The 
area  of  Palestine,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  Kiepert's 
Bibel-Atlas  (ed.  Lionnet,  1859),  is  calculated  at 
13,620  English  square  miles.  Deducting  from  this 
810  miles  for  the  stiip  of  coast  S.  of  Japho,  be- 
longing to  the  Philistines,  we  get  12,810  miles  as 
the  ai'ea  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  12  tribes  at 
the  death  of  Solomon :  the  area  of  the  two  kingdoms 
being — Israel  9375,  Judah  3435.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  whole  area  of  Palestine  was  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  ( 13,610  sq.  m.)  ; 
or  rather  more  than  that  of  the  six  northern  coun- 
ties of  England  (13,136  sq.  m.).  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  rather  less  than  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, and  Westmoreland  (3683  sq.  m.,  with 
752,852  population  in  1851)  :  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  very  nearly  as  large  as  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Cumberland  (9453  sq.  m.,  with  4,023,713 
population  in  1851). 

3.  Shechem  was  the  first  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  (1  K.  xii.  25),  venerable  tor  its  traditions, 
and  beautiful  in  its  situation.  Subsequently  Tirzah, 
whose  lovehness  had  fixed  the  wandering  gaze  of 
Solomon  (Cant.  vi.  4),  became  the  royal  residence, 
if  not  the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiv.  17)  and  of 
his  successors  (xv.  33,  xvi.  8,  17,  23).  Samaria, 
uniting  in  itself  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  'fei'tility, 
and  a  commanding  position,  was  chosen  by  Omri 
(1  Iv.  xvi.  24),  and  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  until  it  had  given  the  last  proof  of  its 
strength  by  sustaining  for  three  years  the  onset  of 
the  hosts  of  Assyria.  Jezreel  was  probably  only  a 
royal  residence  of  some  of  the  Israelitish  kings.  It 
may  have  been  in  awe  of  the  ancient  holiness  of 
Shiloh,  that  Jeroboam  forbore  to  pollute  the  secluded 
site  of  the  Tabernacle  with  the  golden  calves.  He 
chose  for  the  religious  capitals  of  his  kingdom  Dan, 
the  old  home  of  northern  schism,  and  Bethel,''  a 


^  Bp.  Patrick  proposes  to  reconcile  these  two  num- 
bers, by  adding  to  the  former  288,000  on  account  of 
David's  standing  legions. 

*•  "  Mr.  Eickman  noticed  that  in  1821  and  in  1831 
the  number  of  males  under  20  years  of  age,  and  the 
number  of  males  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  were 
nearly  equal  j  and  this  proportion  has  been  since  re- 


garded as  invariable  :  or,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  males  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards  are  equal  in 
number  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  population." — 
Census  of  Cheat  £i-itain,  1851,  Population  Tables,  11., 
Ages,  ^c,  p.  vi. 

"  On   these   seven   places   see   Stanley's  S.  ^S-  P-> 
chaps,  iv.  v.  and  xi. 
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Benjamite  city  not  far  from  Shiloh,  and  marked  out 
by  history  and  situation  as  the  rival  of  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  disafl'ection  of  Ephraim  and  the  northern 
tribes  having  grown  in  secret  under  the  prosperous 
but  burdensome  reign  of  Solomon,  broke  out  at  the 
critical  moment  of  that  great  monarch's  death.  It 
was  jpst  thea  that  Ephraim,  the  centre  of  the 
movement,  found  in  Jeroboam  an  instrument  pre- 
pared to  give  expression  to  the  rivalry  of  centuries, 
with  sufficient  ability  and  application  to  raise  him 
to  high  station,  with  the  stain  of  treason  on  his 
name,  and  with  the  bitter  recollections  of  an  exile 
in  his  mind.  Judah  and  Joseph  were  rivals  from 
the  time  that  they  occupied  the  two  prominent 
places,  and  received  the  amplest  promises  in  the 
blessing  of  the  dying  patriarch  (Gen.  xlix.  8,  22). 
When  the  twelve  tribes  issued  from  Egypt,  only 
Judah  and"  Joseph  could  muster  each  above  70,000 
warriors.  In  the  desert  and  in  the  conquest, 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
tribes,  stand  out  side  by  side  eminent  among  the 
leaders  of  the  people.  The  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  13)  and  the  divine  selection  of  Joshua  inau- 
gurated the  greater  prominence  of  Joseph  for  the  next 
thi'ee  centuries.  Othniel,  the  successor  of  Joshua, 
was  from  Judah:  the  last,  Samuel,  was  born 
among  the  Ephraimites.  Within  that  period  Eph- 
raim supplied  at  Shiloh  (Judg.  x.\i.  19)  a  resting- 
place  for  the  ark,  the  centre  of  divine  worship  ;  and 
a  rendezvous,  or  capital  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  1 ; 
Judg,  ix.  2)  for  the  whole  people.  Ephraim  arro- 
gantly, claimed  (Judg.  viii.  1,  xii.  1)  the  exclusive 
right  of  taking  the  lead  against  invaders.  Royal 
authority  was  offered  to  one  dweller  in  Ephraim 
(viii.  22),  and  actually  exercised  for  three  years  by 
another  (ix.  22).  After  a  silent,  perhaps  sullen, 
acquiescence  in  the  transfer  of  Samuel's  authority 
with  additional  dignity  to  a  Benjamite,  they  resisted 
for  seven  years  (2  Sam.  ii.  9-11)  its  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  popular  Jewish  leader,  and  yielded 
reluctantly  to  the  conviction  that  the  sceptre  which 
seemed  almost  within  their  grasp  was "  reseiwed  at 
last  for  Judah.  Even  iu  David's  reign  their  jealousy 
did  not  always  slumber  (2  Sam.  xix.  43)  ;  and 
though  Solomon's  alliance  and  intercourse  with 
Tyre  must  have  tended  to  increase  the  loyalty 
of  the  northern  tribes,  they  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  rule  of 
his  son.  Doubtless  the  length  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  the  clouds  that  gathered  round  the  close  of  it  (1. 
K.  xi.  14-25),  and  possibly  his  increasing  despotism 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  395),  tended  to  diminish 
the  general  popularity  of  the  house  of  David  ;  and 
the  idolatry  of  the  king  alienated  the  affection  of 
religious  Israelites.  But  none  of  these  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disruption'.  No  aspiration 
after  gi'eater  liberty,  political  privileges,  oi'  ag- 
grandisement at  the  expense  of  other  powers,  no 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  no  breaking  forth  of 
pent-up  energy  seAns  to  have  instigated  the  move- 
ment, Ephraim  proudly  longed  for  independence, 
without  considering  whether  or  at  what  cost  he 
could  maintain  it.  Shechem  was  built  as  a  capital, 
and  Tirzah  as  a  residence,  for  an  Ephraimite  king, 
by  the  people  who  munnured  under  the  burden 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  royal  state  of  Solomon. 
Ephraim  felt  no  patriotic  priile  iu  a  national  splen- 
dour of  which  Judah  was  the  centre.  The  dwelling- 
place  of  God  when  fixed  in  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be 
so  honourable  to  him  as  of  old.  It  was  ancient 
jealousy  rather  than  recent  provocation,  the  oppor- 
tune death  of  Solomon  rather  than  unwillingness  to 
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incur  taxation,  the  opportune  return  of  a  persecuted 
Ephraimite  rather  than  any  commanding  genius  for 
rule  which  Jeroboam  possessed,  that  finally  broke 
up  the  brotherhood  of  the  children  of  Jacob.  It 
was  an  outburst  of  human  feeling  so  soon  as  that 
divine  influence  which  restrained  the  spirit  of  dis- 
union was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  idolatry 
of  Solomon,  so  soon  as  that  stern  prophetic  Voice 
which  had  called  Saul  to  the  throne  under  a  protest, 
and  David  to  the  throne  in  repentance,  was  heard  in 
anger  summoning  Jeroboam  to  divide  the  kingdom, 

5.  Disruption  where  there  can  be  no  expansion, 
or  dismemberment  without  growth,  is  fatid  to  a 
state.  If  England  and  America  have  prospered 
since  1783  it  is  because  each  found  space  for  increase, 
and  had  vital  energy  to  fill  it.  If  the  separation  of 
east  and  w£st  was  but  a  step  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  was  so  because  each  portion  was 
hemmed  in  by  obstacles  which  it  wanted  vigour  to 
surmount.  The  sources  of  life  and  strength  begin 
to  dry  up ;  the  state  shrinks  within  itself,  witHeis, 
and  falls  before  some  blast  which  once  it  might  have 
braved. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  power. 
It  was  but  a  portion  of  David's  kingdom  deprived 
of  many  elements  of  strength.  Its  frontier  was  as 
open  and  as  widely  extended  as  before;  but  it 
wanted  a  capital  for  the  seat  of  organised  power. 
Its  territory  was  as  fertile  and  as  tempting  to  the 
spoiler,  but  its  people  were  less  united  and  patriotic. 
A  corrupt  religion  poisoned  the  source  of  national 
life.  When  less  reverence  attended  on  a  new  and 
unconsecrated  king,  and  less  respect  was  felt  for  an 
aristocracy  reduced  by  the  retirement  of  the  Levites, 
the  army  which  David  found  hard  to  control  rose 
up  unchecked  in  the  exercise  of  its  wilful  strength ; 
and  thus  eight  houses,  each  ushered  in  by  a  revolu- 
tion, occupied  the  throne  in  quick  succession.  Tyi"e 
ceased  to  be  an  ally  when  the  alliance  was  no  longer 
profitable  to  the  merchant-city.  Moaband  Ammon 
yielded  tribute  only  while  under  compulsion.  A 
powei^ful  neighbour,  Damascus,  sat  ai-med  at  the 
gate  of  Israel ;  and,  beyond  Damascus,  might  be  dis- 
cerned the  rising  strength  of  the  first  great  mo- 
narchy of  the  world. 

These  causes  tended  to  increase  the  misfoi-tunes, 
and  to  accelerate  the  eaidy  end  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  It  lasted  254  years,  from  B.C.  975  to  B.C. 
721,  about  two-thirds  of  the  duration  of  its  more 
compact  neighbour  Judah. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  division  into 
two  kingdoms  gi'eatly  shortened  the  independent 
existence  of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  interfered  with  the 
pui-poses  which,  it  is  thought,  may  be  traced  in  the 
establishment  of  David's  monarchy.  If  among 
those  purposes  were  the  preservation  of  the  tme 
religion  in  the  world,  and  the  preparation  of  an: 
agency  adapted  for  the  diHusion  of  Christianity  in 
due  season,  then  it  must  be  observed^-fii^t,  that  as 
a  bulwark  providentially  raised  against  the  coiTupt- 
ing  iniiuence  of  idolatrous  Tyre  and  Damascus, 
Israel  kept  back  that  contagion  from  Judah,  and 
partly  exhausted  it  before  it-^  arrival  in  the  south; 
next,  that  the  purity  of  Divine  woi-ship  was  not 
impaired  by  the  excision  of  those  tribes  which  were 
remote  from  the  influence  of  the  Temple,  and  by 
the  concentration  of  priests  and  rehgious  Israelites 
within  the  southern  kingdom  ;  and  lastly,  that  to 
the  worshippers  at  Jerusalem  the  early  decline  and 
fall  of  Israel  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  spectacle 
of  judgment, — the  working  out  of  the  great  problem 
of  God's  tolei-ation  of  idolatry.     This  prepared  the 
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heart  of  Judah  for  the  revivals  under  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah,  softened  them  into  repentance  during  the 
captivity,  and  strengthened  them  for  their  absolute 
renunciation  of  idolatry,  when  after  seventy  years 
they  returned  to  Palestine,  to  teach  the  world  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  bond  more  efficacious  than  the 
occupancy  of  a  certain  soil  for  keeping  up  national 
existence,  and  to  become  the  channel  through  which 
God's  gi-eatest  gift  was  conveyed  to  mankind.  [Cap- 
tivity.] 

6.  The  detailed  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
will  be  fonnd  under  the  names  of  its  nineteen 
kings.  [See  also  Ei-'HRAIM.]  A  summary  view  may 
be  taken  in  four  periods ; — 

(a.)  B.C.  975-929.  Jeroboam  had  not  sufficient 
force  of  character  in  himself  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  his  people.  A  king,  but  not  a  founder 
of  a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  securing 
his  present  elevation.  Without  any  ambition  to 
share  in  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  or  to  compete  with 
the  growing  power  of  Damascus,  or  even  to  com- 
plete the  humiliation  of  the  helpless  monarch  wliom 
he  had  deprived  of  half  a  kingdom,  Jeroboam  acted 
entirely  on  a  defensive  policy.  He  attempted  to 
give  his  subjects  a  centre  which  they  wanted  for 
their  political  allegiance,  in  Shechem  or  in  Tirzali. 
He  sought  to  change  merely  so  much  of  their  ritual 
as  was  inconsistent  with  his  authoritv  over  them. 
But  as  soon  as  the  golden  calves  were  set  up,  the 
priests  and  Levites  and  many  religious  Israelites 
(2  Chr.  xi.  16)  letl  their  country,  and  the  disastrous 
emigration  was  not  effectually  checked  even  by  the 
attempt  of  Baasha  to  build  a  fortress  (2  Chr.xvi.  6) 
at  Ramah.  A  new  priesthood  was  introduced 
(1  K.  xii,  31)  absolutely  dependent  on  the  king 
(Am.  vii.  13),  not  forming  as  under  the  Mosaic  law 
a  landed  aristocracy,  not  respected  by  the  people, 
and  unable  either  to  withstand  the  oppression  or  to 
strengthen  the  weakness  of  a  king.  A  priesthood 
created  and  a  ritual  devised  for  secular  purposes 
had  no  hold  whatever  on  the  conscience  of  the 
people.  To  meet  their  spiritual  cravings  a  suc- 
cession of  prophets  was  raised  up,  great  in  their 
poverty,  their  purity,  their  austerity,  their  self- 
dependence,  their  moral  influence,  but  imperfectly 
organised ; — a  rod  to  correct  and  check  the  civil 
government,  not,  ■  as  they  might  have  been  under 
happier  circumstances,  a  staff'  to  support  it.  The 
army  soon  learned  its  power  to  dictate  to  the  iso- 
lated monarch  an,d  disunited  people.  Baasha  in 
the  midst  of  the  aimy  at  Gibbethon  slew  the  son 
and  successor  of  Jeroboam;  Zimri,  a  captain  of 
chariots,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha; 
Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  punish 
Zimri  ;  and  after  a  civil  war  of  four  years  he  pre- 
vailed over  Tibni,  the  choice  of  half  the  people. 

(t.)  B.C.  929-884.  For  forty-five  years  Israel 
was  governed  by  the  house  of  Omi-i.  That  saga- 
cious king  pitched  on  the  strong  hill  of  Samaria  as 
the  site  of  hf^  capital.  Damascus,  which  in  the 
days  of  Baasha  had  proved  itself  more  than  a  match 
for  Israel,  now  again  assumed  a  threatening  atti- 
tude. Edom  and  Moab  showed  a  tendency  to  in- 
dependence, or  even  aggression.  Hence  the  princes 
of  Omri's  house  cultivated  an  alliance  with  the 
contemporary  kings  of  Judah,  which  was  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah,  and 
marked  by  the  community  of  names  among  the 
royal  children.  Ahab's  Tyrian  alliance  strengthened 
him  with  the  counsels  of  the  masculine  mind  of 
Jezebel,  but  brought  him  no  farther  support.  The 
entire  rejection  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  under  the 
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disguise  of  abandoning  Jeroboam's  unlawful  sym- 
bolism, and  adopting  Baal  as  the  god  of  a  luxurious 
court  and  subservient  populace,  led  to  a  reaction  in 
the  nation,  to  the  moral  triumph  of  the  prophets  in 
the  person  of  Elijah,  and  to  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Ahab  in  obedience  to  the  bidding  of  Elisha. 

(c.)  B.C.  884-772.  Unparalleled  triumphs,  but 
deeper  humiliation,  awaited  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  worship  of  Baal 
was  abolished  by  one  blow ;  but,  so  long  as  the 
kingdom  lasted,  the  people  never  rose  superior  to 
the  debasing  form  of  religion  established  by  Jero- 
boam. Hazael,  the  successor  of  the  two  Benhadads, 
the  ablest  king  of  Damascus,  reduced  Jehoahaz  to 
the  condition  of  a  vassal,  and  triumphed  for  a 
time  over  both  the  disunited  Hebi'ew  kingdoms. 
Almost  the  first  sign  of  the  restoration  of  their 
strength  was  a  war  between  them ;  and  Jehoash, 
the  gi-andson  of  Jehu,  entered  Jerusalem  as  the 
conqueror  of  Amaaiah.  ■  Jehoash  also  turned  the 
tide  of  war  against  the  Syrians  ;  and  Jeroboam  II., 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  cap- 
tured Damascus,  and  recovered  tlie  whole  ancient 
frontier  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the 
midst  of  his  long  and  seemingly  glorious  reign  the 
prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  uttered  their  warnings 
more  clearly  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  The 
short-lived  gi-eatness  expired  with  the  last  king  of 
Jehu's  line. 

(d.)  B.C.  772-721.  Military  violence,  it  would 
seem,  broke  off  the  hereditary  succession  after  the 
obscure  and  probably  convulsed  reign  of  Zachariah. 
An  unsuccessful  usurper,  Shallum,  is  followed  by 
the  cruel  Menahem,  who,  being  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  first  attack  of  Assyria  under  Pul, 
became  the  agent  of  that  monarch  for  the  op- 
pressive taxation  of  his  subjects.  Yet  his  power  at 
home  was  sufficient  to  insure  for  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Pekahiah  a  ten  years'  reign,  cut  short  by  a 
bold  usurper,  Pekah.  Abandoning  the  northern 
and  transjoi-danic  regions  to  the  encroaching  power 
of  Assyria  under  Tiglath-pileser,  he  was  very  neai" 
subjugating  Judah,  with  the  help  of  Damascus, 
now  the  coequal  ally  of  Israel.  But  Assyria  inter- 
posing summarily  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Damascus,  and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  assassination  of  the  baffled  Pekah.  The  irre- 
solute Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usurper,  became 
tributary  to  his  invader,  Shalmaneser,  betrayed  the 
Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarchy  of  Egypt,  and  was 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  by  the  cap- 
ture, after  a  three  years'  siege,  of  his  strong  capital, 
Samaria.  Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  yet 
remained  in  the  land  after  so  many  years  of  reli- 
gious decline,  moral  debasement,  national  degrada- 
tion, anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  deportation.  Even' 
these  were  gathered  up  by  the  conqueror  and 
carried  to  Assyria,  never  again,  as  a  distinct  people, 
to  occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly  and  pleasant 
land  which  their  forefathei-s  won  under  Joshua 
from  the  heathen. 

7.  The  following  table  shows  at  one  view  the 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Columns  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10  ai-e  taken  from  the 
Bible.  Columns  4,  5,  6  are  the  computations  of 
eminent  modern  clironologists :  column  4  being  the 
scheme  adopted  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Ver- 
sion, which  is  founded  on  the  calculations  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher:  column  5  being  the  computation 
of  Clinton  {Fasti  Ilellenici,  iii.  App.  §5);  and 
column  6  being  the  computation  of  Winer  {Fieal- 
worterhucli). 
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Yeav  of 

Dura- 

Commencement 

Dura- 

Year of 

preceding 

tion 

Kings 

of  Reign 

Kings 

tion 

preceding 

Queen  Mother 

King  of 
Judah. 

of 
Kelgn. 

OP 
ISOAEL. 

OP 

Judah. 

of 
Reign. 

King  of 
Israel. 

in  Judah. 

A.  V. 

Clinton. 

Winer. 

22 

Jerohoam  .     . 

975 

976 

975 

Rehoboam 

17 

Naamah. 

958 

959 

957 

Abijah        .     . 

3 

18th    . 

Michaiah  (?). 

955 

956 

955 

Asa       .     .     ■ 

41 

20th    . 

Maachah  (?). 

2nd   . 

2 

Nadab  .     .     . 

954 

965 

954 

3rd    . 

24 

Baasha .     .     . 

953 

954 

953 

26th    . 

2 

Elah      .     .     . 

930 

930 

930 

27tll    . 

0 

Zimri    .     .     . 

929 

930 

928 

12 

Omri     .     .     . 

929 

930 

928 

■  38tli    . 

22 

Ahab     .     .     . 

918 

919 

918 

914 

915 

914 

Jchoshaxihat  . 

25 

4th    . 

Azubah. 

17th    . 

2 

Ahaziah     .     . 

898 

896 

897 

18th    . 

12 

Jehorara    .     . 

896 

896 

896 

892 

891 

889 

Jehoram     .     . 

8 

5th    . 

885 

884 

885 

Ahaziah     .     . 

1 

12th    . 

Athaliah. 

28 

Jehu      .     .     . 

884 

883 

884 

Athaliah    .     . 

6 

878 

877 

878 

Jehoash     ,     . 

40 

7th    . 

Zibiah. 

:  23rd    . 

17 

Jehoahaz   .     . 

866 

855 

856 

37th    . 

16 

Jehoash     .     . 

841 

839 

840 

839 

837 

838 

Amaziah    .     . 

23 

2nd    . 

Jehoaddan. 

15th    . 

41 

Jeroboani  II.  . 

825 

823 

825 

810 

808 

809 

Uzziah      or 
Azariah. 

52 

27th    . 

Jccholiah. 

11 

Interregnum. 

38th    . 

0 

Zachariah  .     . 

773 

771 

772 

0 

Shalluin     .     . 

772 

770 

771 

39th    . 

10 

Menahem  .     . 

772 

770 

771 

50th    . 

2 

Pekahiah  .     . 

761 

759 

760 

52nd   . 

20 

Pekah   .     .     . 

759 

757 

768 

758 

756 

758 

Jotham      .     . 

16 

2nd   . 

Jerusha. 

742 

741 

741 

Ahaz     .     ,     . 

16 

17th    . 

9 

2nd   Interreg- 
num. 

12th 

9 

Hoshea      .     . 

730 

730 

729 

726 

726 

725 

Hezekiah  .     . 

29 

3rd    . 

Abi. 

6th 

Samaria  taken 

721 

731 

721 

698 

697 

696 

Manasseh  .     . 

55 

Hephzibah. 

643 

642 

641 

Amon    .     .     . 

0 

MeshuUeraeth. 

641 

640 

639 

Josiah  .     .     . 

31 

Jedidab. 

610 

609 

609 

Jehoahaz   .     . 

0 

Hamutal. 

610 

609 

609 

Jehoiachim     . 

n 

Zebudah. 

599 

598 

598 

Jehoiachin    or 
Coniah. 

0 

Nehushta. 

599 

698 

598 

Zedekiah    .     . 

11 

Hamutal. 

588 

587 

686 

Jerusalem  de- 
stroyed. 

The  numerous  dates  given  in  the  Bible  as  the 
limits  of  the  duration  of  the  king's  reigns  act  as  a 
continued  check  on  each  other.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancies between  them  have  been  unduly  exagge- 
rated by  some  writers.  To  meet  such  difficulties 
various  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward; — that 
an  interregnum  occurred;  that  two  kings  (father 
and  son)  reigned  conjointly ;  that  certain  reigns 
were  dated  not  from  their  real  commencement,  but 
from  some  arbitrary  period  in  that  Jewish  year  in 
.  which  they  commenced  ;  that  the  Hebrew  copyists 
have  traiiscribed  the  numbers  incorrectly,  either  by 
accident  or  design  ;  that  the  original  writers  have 
made  mistakes  in  their  reckoning.  All  these  are 
mere  suppositions,  and  even  the  most  probable  of 
them  must  not  be  insisted  on  as  if  it  were  a  his- 
torical fact.  But  in  truth  most  of  the  discrepancies 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  annalists  reckon  in  round  numbers,  never 
specifying  the  months  in  addition  to  the  years  of 
the  duration  of  a  king's  reign.  Consequently  some 
of  tlicse  w)-iteis  seem  to  set  down  .a  fragment  of  a 
yeiU'  as  an  entire  year,  and  others  omit  such  I'rng- 


ments  altogether.  Hence  in  computing  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  without  attri- 
buting any  error  to  the  writer  or  transcribei*s,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  for  a  possible  mistake  amounting 
to  something  less  than  two  years  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  indefinite  phraseology  of  the  He- 
brew writers.  But  there  are  a  few  statements  in 
the  Hebrew  text  which  cannot  thus  be  reconciled. 

(a.)  There  are  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  three 
statements  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  which  in  thS  view  of  some 
writers  involve  a  great  error,  and  not  a  mere  nu- 
merical one.  His  accession  is  dated  (1)  in  the 
second  year  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  i.  17)  ; 
(2)  in  the  fifth  year  before  Jehoram  king  of  Judah 
(2  K.  viii.  16) ;  (3)  intlio  eighteenth  year  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  K.  iii.  1).  But  these  statements  may 
be  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  Jehoram  king  of 
Judah  had  two  accessions  which  are  recorded  in 
Scriptiu'e,  and  by  the  probable  supposition  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  that  he  had  a  third  and  earlier  ac- 
cession which  is  not  recorded.  These  three  acces-. 
sions  arc,  (1)  when  Jehoshaphat  left  his  kingdom. 
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to  go  to  tlie  battle  of  lifiinoth-gilead,  in  his  17th 
year;  (3)  when  Jehoshaphat  (2  K.  viii.  16)  either 
retired  from  the  admin istratiou  of  affairs,  or  made 
his  son  joint-king,  in  his  23rd  year ;  (3)  when 
Jehoshaphat  died,  iu  his  25th  year.  So  that,  if  the 
supposition  of  Ussher  be  allowed,  the  accession  of 
Jehoiam  king  of  Israel  in  Jehoshaphat's  18th  year 
synchronized  with  (1)  the  second  year  of  the  first 
accession,  and  (2)  the  fifth  year  before  the  second 
accession  nf  Jehoram  king  of  Jiidah. 

(6.)  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  Uzziah's  reign 
(2  k!  XV.  1)  in  the  27th  yeai-  of  Jeroboam  11. 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  tlie  statement  that  Uz- 
ziah's father,  Amaziah,  whose  whole  reign  was  20 
yeai-s  only,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  second  year 
of  Joash  (2  K.  xiv.  1),  and  so  reigned  14  years 
>  contemporaneously  with  Joash  and  27  with  Jero- 
boam. Ussher  and  others  suggest  a  leconciliation 
of  these  statements  by  the  supposition  that  Jero- 
boam's reign  had  two  commencements,  the  first  not 
mentioned  iu  Scriptm'e,  on  his  association  with  his 
father  Joash,  B.C.  837.  But  Keil,  after  Capellus 
and  fJi-ntius,  supposes  that  Tl  is  an  error  of  the 
Hebrew  copyists  for  ID,  and  that  instead  of  27th 
of  Jeroboam  we  ought  to  read  15th. 

(c.)  The  statements  that  Jeroboam  II.  reigned 
41  years  (2  K.  xiv,  23)  after  the  15th  year  of 
Amaziah,  who  reigned  29  years,  and  that  Jero- 
boam's son  Zachariah  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
38th  year  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  8),  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled without  supposing  that  there  was  an  inter- 
regnum of  11  years  between  Jeroboam  and  his  son 
Zachariah.  And  almost  all  chronologists  accept  this 
as  a  fact,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Some  chi'onologists,  who  regard  an  interregnum  as 
intrinsically  improbable  after  the  prosperous  reign 
of  Jeroboam,  prefer  the  supposition  that  the  num- 
ber 41  in  2  K.  xiv.  23  ought  to  be  changed  to  51 , 
and  that  the  number  27  iu  xv.  1  should' be  changed 
to  14,  and  that  a  few  other  coiTesponding  alterations 
should  be  made. 

(d.)  In  order  to  bring  down  the  date  of  Pekah's 
murder  to  the  date  of  Hoshea's  accession,  some 
chronologists  pj-opose  to  read  29  years  for  20,  in 
2  K.  XV.  27.  Others  prefer  to  let  the  dates  stand 
as  at  present  in  the  text,  and  suppose  that  an 
interregnum,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
occun-ed  between  those  two  usurpers.  The  words 
of  Isaiah  (ix.  20,  21)  seem  to  indicate  a  time  of 
anarchy  in  Israel. 

The  Chronology  of  the  Kings  has  been  minutely 
investigated  by  Abp.  Ussher,  Chronologia  Sacra, 
Pars  Posterior,  De  Annis  Regam,  Works,  xii. 
95-144;  by  Lightfoot,  Order  of  the  Texts  of  the 
0.  T.,  Works,  i.  77-130  ;  by  Hales,  New  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  ii.  372-447  ;  by  Clinton,  I.e. ;  and 
by  H.  Browne,  Ordo  Saeclorum.  [W.  T.  B.] 

IS'SACHAE  {y^^\  i.  e.  Isascar— such  is 
the  invariable  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew, 
the  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  the  Targnms  of 
Onkelos  and  Pseudojonathan,  but  the  Masorets  have 
pointed  it  so  as  to  supersede  the  second  S,  "I^E^E;^'* 
Issa[s]car:  'Itrffaxo^P  j  ^^^^'  '^^^^  of  N.  T.  'l(ro(r- 
Xo-p,  but  Cod.  C,  'iffaxiip  ;  Joseph.  Iffadxapis : 
Isachar),  the  ninth  son  oi'  Jacob  and  the  fifth  of 
Leah  ;  the  firstborn  to  Leah  after  the  interval  which 
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*  The   words   occur   again   almost    identically  in 
2  Chr.  XV.  7,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  16  :  ^^i^  ^1=''  there 

T  T 

is  a  reward  for,"  A.  V.  *'  shall  be  rewarded." 

An  expansion  of  the  stoi'y  of  the  mandrakes,  with 


occun-ed  in  the  births  of  her  children  (Gen.  xxx.  17  ; 
comp.'xxix.  35).  As  is  the  case  with  each  of  the  sons 
the  name  is  recorded  as  bestowed  on  account  of  a  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  birth.  But,  as  may 
be  also  noticed  in  more  than  one  of  the  others,  two 
explanations  seem  to  be  combined  in  the  nari'ative, 
which  even  then  is  not  in  exact  accoi'dance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  name.     "  God  hath  given  me 

my  hire  O^SJ*,  sdcdr)   .   .   .   and  she  called  his 

name  Issdchar,"  is  the  record;  but  in  verse  18 
that  '*hire"  is  for  the  surrender  of  her  maid  to 
her  husband — while  in  ver.  14-17  it  is  lor  the  dis- 
covery and  bestowal  of  the  mandrakes.  Besides,  as 
indicated  above,  the  name  in  its  original  form — 
Isascar — rebels  against  this  interpretation,  an  inter- 
pretation which  to  be  consistent  requires  the  form 
subsequently  imposed  on  the  word,  Is-sachar.^  The 
allusion  is  not  again  brought  forward  as  it  is  with 
Dan,  Asher,  ike,  in  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses. 
In  the  former  only  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  discern 
a  faint  echo  of  the  sound  of  "  Issachar  "  in  the  word 
shicmo — "  shoulder"  (Gen.  xlix.  15). 

Of  Issachar  the  individual  we  know  nothing. 
In  Genesis  he  is  not  mentioned  after  his  birth,  and 
the  few  verses  in  Chronicles  devoted  to  the  tribe 
contain  merely  a  brief  list  of  its  cliief  men  and 
heroes  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  1-5). 

At  the  descent  into  Egypt  four  sons  are  ascribed 
to  him,  who  founded  the  foar  chief  families  of  the 
tribe  (Gen.  xlvi.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  23,  25;  1  Chr. 
vii.  1).  Issachar's  place  during  the  journey  to 
Canaan  was  on  the  east  of  the  Tabernacle  with  his 
brothers  Judah  and  Zebulun  (Num.  ii.  5),  the 
group  moving  foremost  in  the  march  (x.  15),  and 
having  a  common  standard  which,  according  to  the 
Rabbinical  tradition,  was  of  the  three  colours  of 
sardine,  topaz,  and  carbuncle,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  three  tribes,  and  bearing  the  figure  of 
a  lion's  whelp  (see  Targum  Pseudojon.  on  Num .  ii.  3). 
At  this  time  the  captain  of  the  tribe  was  Nethaneel 
ben-Zuar  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  x.  15).  He 
was  succeeded  by  Igal  ben-Joseph,  who  went  as 
representative  of  his  tribe  among  the  spies  (xiii.7), 
and  he  again  by  Paltiel  ben-Azzan,  who  assisted 
Joshua  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (xxxiv. 
26).  Issachar  was  one  of  the  six  tribes  who 
were  to  stand  on  Mount  Gerizim  during  the  cere- 
mony of  blessing  and  cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  12). 
He  was  still  in  company  with  Judah,  Zebulun 
being  opposite  on  Ebal.  The  number  of  the  figh1> 
ing  men  of  Issachar  when  taken  in  the  census 
at  Smai  was  54,400.  During  the  journey  they  seem 
to  have  steadily  increased,  and  after  the  mortixlity 
at  Peor  they  amounted  to  64,300,  being  inferior 
to  none  but  Judah  and  Dan — to  the  latter  by  100 
souls  only.  The  numbei's  given  in  1  Chr.  vii.  2, 
4,  5,  probably  the  census  of  Joab,  amount  in  all  to 
145,600. 

The  Promised  Land  ono^  reached,  the  connexion 
between  Issachar  and  Judah  seems  to  have  closed, 
to  be  renewed  only  on  two  brief  occasions,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  their  tuiTi.  The  intimate  rela- 
tion with  Zebulun  was  however  maintained.  The 
two  brother-tribes  had  their  portions  close  togethei-, 
and  more  than  once  they  are  mentioned  in  com- 
pany.    The  allotment  of  Jssachai'  lay  above  that  of 


curious  details,  will  he  found  in  the  Testamenfvm 
Isachar,  Fabricius,  Cod.  Psetidepigr.  620-623.  Tliey 
were  ultunately  deposited  "  in  the  house  of  tlie  Lord," 
whatever  that  expression  may  mean. 
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Manasseh.  The  specification  of  its  boundaries  and 
contents  is  contained  in  Josh.  xix.  17-23.  But  to 
the  towns  there  named  must  be  added  Daberath, 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  Levitical  cities  (xxi.  28 : 
Jarmuth  here  is  probably  the  Remeth  of  xix.  21), 
and  five  others — Beth-shean,  Ibleam,  En-dor,  Taa- 
nach,  and  Megiddo.  These  last,  though  the  pro- 
perty of  Mamisseh,  remained  within  the  limits  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  Judg.  i.  27),  and  they 
assist  us  materially  in  determining  his  boundary. 
In  the  words  of  Josephua  {Ant.  v.  1,  §22),  "  it 
extended  in  length  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in 
breadth  to  Mount  Tabor."  In  fact  it  exactly  con- 
sisted of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jezreel.  The 
south  boundary  we  can  trace  by  En-gannim,  the 
modern  Jenin,  on  the  heights  which  form  the 
southern  enclosure  to  the  Plain ;  and  then  further 
westward  by  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  the  authentic 
fragments  of  -which  still  stand  on  the  same  heights 
as  they  trend  away  to  the  hump  of  Carmel.  On 
the  north  the  territory  also  ceased  with  the  plain, 
which  is  there  bounded  by  Tabor,  the  outpost  of 
the  hills  of  Zebulun.  East  of  Tabor  the  hill-country 
continued  so  as  to  screen  the  tribe  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  but  a  continuous  tract  of  level  on  the  S.E. 
led  to  Bethshean  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  West  of  Tabor  again,  a  little  to  the  south, 
is  Chesulloth,  the  modern  I/isal,  close  to  the  tra- 
ditional '*  Mount  of  Precipitation ;"  and  over  this 
the  boundary  probably  ran  in  a  slanting  course  till 
it  joined  Mount  Cannel,  where  the  Kishon  (Josh, 
xix.  20)  worked  its  way  below  the  eastern  bluif  of 
that  mountain — and  thus  completed  the  triangle 
at  its  western  apex.  Nazareth  lies  among  the  hills, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  so-called  Mount  of  Pre- 
cipitation, and  therefore  escaped  being  in  Issachar. 
Almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  plain  stood 
Jezreel,  on  a  low  swell,  attended  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  eminence  of  Mount  Gilboa,  on  the  other  by  that 
now  called  EdDuhy,  or  "  little  Hennon,"  the  latter 
having  Shunem,  Nain,  and  Endor  on  its  slopes,  names 
which  recal  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
poi-tant  events  in  the  histoiy  of  Israel. 

This  territory  was,  as  it  rtill  is,  among  the  richest 
land  in  Palestine.  Westward  was  the  famous  plain 
which  derived  its  name,  the  "  seed-plot  of  God" — ■ 
such  is  the  signification  of  Jezreel — from  its  fertility, 
and  the  very  weeds  of  which  at  this  day  testify  to 
its  enormous  powers  of  production  (Stanley,  -S*.  ^  P. 
348).  [Esdraelon;  Jezreel.]  On  the  north 
is  Tabor,  which  even  under  the  burning  sun  of 
that  climate  is  said  to  retain  the  glades  and  dells 
of  an  English  wood  (ibid.  350).  On  the  east, 
behind  Jezreel,  is  the  opening  which  conducts  to 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan — to  that  Beth-shean  which 
was  proverbially  among  the  rabbis  the  gate  of 
Paradise  for  its  fruitfulness.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
the  territory  of  Issachar  which  appears  to  be  al- 
luded to  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob.  The  image  of 
the  *' strong-boned  he-ass"  (Clil  "ibri) — the  large 
animal  used  for  burdens  and  field-work,  not  the 
lighter  and  swifter  she-ass  for  riding — '*  couching 


"  The  word  here  rendered  "  hedpc-rows "  is  one 
which  only  occurs  in  Judg.  v.  16.  The  sense  there  is 
evidently  similar  to  that  in  this  passage.  But  as  to 
what  that  Bcnse  is  all  the  authorities  differ.  See 
Gesenius,  Ben  Zev,  &c.  The  rendering  given  sccmB 
to  be  nearer  the  real  force  than  any. 

"  nnV  DO/-    By  the  LXX.  rendered  aWjp  yeupyo's. 

Comp.  their  similar  rendering  of  rTllV  (A.  V.  "  ser- 

T  '■.  -: 
vants,"  and  "husbandry")  in  Ccn.  xwi.  14. 
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down  between  the  two  hedge-rows,"  ^  chewing  the 
cud  of  stolid  ease  and  quiet — is  very  appHcable, 
not  only  to  the  tendencies  and  habits,  but  to  the 
very  size  and  air  of  a  rural  agrarian  people,  while 
the  sequel  of  the  verse  is  no  less  suggestive  of 
the  certain  result  of  such  tendencies  when  nnre- 
Ueved  by  any  higher  aspirations  : — "  He  saw  that 
rest  was  good  and  the  land  pleasant,  and  he  bowed 
his  back  to  bear  and  became  a  slave  ^  to  tribute  " — 
the  tribute  imposed  on  him  by  the  vaiious  ma- 
rauding tribes  who  were  attracted  to  his  territory 
hy  the  richness  of  the  crops.  The  Blessing  of  Moses 
completes  the  picture.  He  is  not  only  **in  tents" 
— in  nomad  or  semi-nomad  life — but  "  rejoicing  " 
in  them,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  straining  a  point  to 
observe  that  he  has  by  this  time  begun  to  lose  his 
individuality.  He  and  Zebulun  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  having  part  possession  in  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  Tabor,  which  was  on  the  frontier  line  of 
each  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  19).  We  pass  from  this  to 
the  time  of  Deborah :.  the  chief  struggle  in  the 
great  victory  over  Sisera  took  place  on  the  teri-itory 
of  Issachar,  "  by  Taanach  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo  " 
(Judg.  V.  19) ;  but  the  allusion  to  the  tribe  in  the 
song  of  triumph  is  of  the  most  cursory  nature,  not 
consistent  with  its  having  taken  any  prominent  part 
in  the  action. 

One  among  the  Judges  of  Israel  was  from  Issa- 
char— Tola  (Judg.  x.  1) — but  beyond  the  length 
of  his  sway  we  have  only  the  fact  recorded  that  he 
resided  out  of  the  limits  of  his  own  ti-ibe — at  Sha- 
mir in  Mount  Ephraim.  By  Josephus  he  is  omitted 
entirely  (see  Ant.  v.  7,  §6).  The  census  of  the 
tribe  taken  in  the  reign  of  David  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  It  is  contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  1-5,  and 
an  expression  occurs  in  it  which  testifies  to  the 
nomadic  tendencies  above  noticed.  Out  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  tribe  no  less  than  36,000  wei-e 
marauding  mercenary  troops — "bands"  (DH-nil) 
■ — a  tenn  applied  to  no  other  tribe  in  this  enu- 
meration, -though  elsewhere  to  Gad,  and  unifonnly 
to  the  ii-regular  bodies  of  the  Bedouin  nations  round 
Israel.''  This  was  probably  at  the  close  of  David's 
reign.  Thirty  years  before,  when  two  hnndred  of 
the  head  men  of  the  tribe  had  gone  to  Hebron  to 
assist  in  making  David  king  over  the  entire  realm, 
different  qualifications  are  noted  in  them — they 
"  had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what 
Israel  ought  to  do  .  .  .  and  all  their  brethren  were 
at  their  commandment."  To  what  this  "  under- 
standing of  the  times"  was  we  have  no  clue.  By 
the  later  Jewish  intei-preters  it  is  explained  as  skill 
in  ascertaining  the  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  intercalation  of  months,  and  dates  of  solemn 
feasts,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  signs  of  the 
heavens  (Targum,  ad  loc, ;  Jerome,  Quacst.  Ifeb.). 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  2,  §2)  gives  it  as  "  knowing 
the  things  that  were  to  happen  ;"  and  he  adds  that 
the  amied  men  who  came  with  these  leaders  wei'e 
20,000.  One  of  the  wise  men  of  Issachar,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome 
{^(Jnuest.  Heh.  on  2  Chr.  xvii.  16),  was  Amasiah 


ti  The  word  "bands,"  which  is  commonly  employed 
in  the  A,  Y.  to  render  Gedoodim^  as  above,  is  unfor- 
tunately used  in  1  Chr.  xii.  23  for  a  very  different 
term,  by  which  the  orderly  assembly  of  the  fighting 
men  of  the  tribes  is  denoted  when  they  visited  Hebron 
to  make  David  king.  This  term  is  ^C^*NT=  "heads." 
We  may  almost  suspect  a  mere  misprint,  especially  as 
the  Vulgate  has  pHncipes. 
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son  of  Zichri,  who  with  200,000  men  offered  him- 
self to  Jehovah  in  the  service  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  16):  but  this  is  very  questionable, 
as  the  movement  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  loiler  of  the  ti-ibe  at 
this  time  was  Omri,  of  the  great  family  of  Michael 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  18  ;  comp.  vii.  3).  May  he  not  have 
been  the  forefather  of  the  king  of  Israel  of  the  same 
name — ^the  founder  of  the  "house  of  Omri"  and 
of  the  **  house  of  Ahab,"  the  builder  of  Samaria, 
possibly  on  the  same  hill  of  Shamir  on  which  the 
Issacharite  judge,  Tola,  had  formerly  held  his 
court?  But  whether  this  was  so  or  not  at  any  rate 
one  dynasty  of  the  IsraeUte  kings  was  Issacharite. 
Baasiia,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Issa- 
char,  a  member  of  the  anny  with  which  Nadab  and 
all  Israel  were  besieging  Gibbethon,  apparently  not 
of  any  standing  in  the  tribe  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  2), 
slew  the  king,  and  himself  mounted  the  throne 
(1  K.  XV.  27,  &c.).  He  was  evidently  a  fierce  and 
warlike  man  (xvi.  29  ;  1  Chr.  xvi.  1),  and  an  ido- 
later like  Jeroboam.  The  Issacharite  dynasty  lasted 
dm-ing  the  24  years  of  his  reign  and  the  2  nf  his 
son  Elah.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  wrested 
from  him  by  the  same  means  that  his  father  had 
acquired  it,  and  Zimri,  the  new  king,  commenced 
his  reign  by  a  massacre  of  the  whole  kindred  and 
connexions  of  Baasha — he  left  him  "  not  even  so 
much  as  a  dog"  (xvi.  11). 

One  more  notice  of  Issachar  remains  to  be  added 
to  the  meagre  information  already  collected.  It  is 
fortunately  a  favourable  one.  There  may  be  no  truth 
in  the  tradition  just  quoted  that  the  tribe  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  reforais  of  Jehosha- 
phat, but  we  are  fortunately  certain  that,  distant  as 
Jezreel  was  from  Jerusalem,  they  took  part  in  the 
passover  with  which  Hezekiah  sanctified  the  opening 
of  his  reign.  On  that  memorable  occasion  a  multi- 
tude of  the  people  from  the  northern  tribes,  and 
amongst  them  fiom  Issnchar,  although  so  long 
estranged  fi'om  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  to  have 
forgotten  how  to  make  the  necessary  purifications, 
yet  by  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  Hezekiali  were 
allowed  to  keep  the  feast ;  and  they  did  keep  it 
seven  days  with  great  gladness — with  such  tu- 
multuous joy  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  time 
of  Solomon,  when  the  whole  land  was  one.  Nor 
did  they  separate  till  the  occasion  had  been  sig- 
nalised by  an  immense  destruction  of  idolatrous 
altars  and  symbols,  "  in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,"  up  to  the  ygyj  confines 
of  Issachar's  own  land — and  then  "  all  the  children 
of  Israel  returned  every  man  to  his  possession  into 
their  own  cities"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  It  is  a  satis- 
factory farewell  to  take  of  the  tribe.  Within  five 
years  from  this  date  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria 
had  invaded  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  after  three 
years'  siege  had  taken  Samaria,  and  with  the  rest 
of  Israel  had  carried  Issachar  away  to  his  distant 
dominions.  There  we,  must  be  content  to  leave 
them  until,  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Dan  only  ex- 
cepted), the  twelve  thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
shall  be  sealed  in  their  foreheads  (Rev.  vii,  7). 

2.  ClD  W; : 'Icirctxap)-  A  Korhite  Levite,  one 
of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "  porters  ")  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  seventh  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
xxvi,  5).  [G.] 
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*  The  expressions  are,  HE^SD  IT.  or  3T  alone, 
also  Uit  n^?  ilt^S  T\  -,    and'those'^of  the"^  LXX., 


ISSHI'AH  (njEf ;).  1.  (Vat.  omits ;  Alex, 
'lefflas :  Jesias).  A  descendant  of  Moses  by  his 
younger  son  Eliezer;  the  head  of  the  numerous 
family  of  Rehabiah,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  21 ;  comp,  xxiii.  17,  xxvi.  25).  His  name  is 
elsewhere  given  as  Jeshaiah. 

2.  Cltr^ft  ;  Alex.'Affta:  Jesia).  A  Levite  of  the 
house  of  Kohath  and  family  of  Uzziel ;  named  in 
the  list  of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  25). 

ISSUE  RUNNING.  The  texts  Lev.  xv.  2,  3, 
xxii.  4,  Num.  v,  2  (and  2  Sam,  iii.  29,  where  the 
malady*^  is  invoked  as  a  curse),  are  probably  to  be 
interpreted  of  gonon'hoea.  In  Lev.  xv.  3  a  distinc- 
tion is  introduced,  which  merely  means  that  the 
cessation  of  the  actual  flux  does  not  constitute  cere- 
monial cleanness,  but  that  the  patient  must  bide 
the  legal  time,  7  days  (ver.  13),  and  perform  the 
prescribed  purifications  and  sacrifice  (ver.  14).  See, 
however,  Surenhusius's  preface  to  the  treatise  Zahim 
of  the  Mishna,  where  another  intei-pretation  is  given. 
As  regards  the  specific  varieties  of  this  malady,  it 
is  generally  asserted  that  its  most  severe  form  {gon. 
virulenia)  is  modern,  having  first  appeared  in  the 
15th  century,  Chardin  (  Voyages  en  Perse,  ii.  200) 
states  that  he  observed  that  this  disorder  was  pre- 
valent in  Pei-sia,  but  that  its  effects  were  far  less 
severe  than  in  western  climates.  If  this  be  true, 
it  would  go  some  way  to  explain  the  alleged  absence 
of  the  gon.  virul.  from  ancient  nosology,  which 
found  its  field  of  obseiTation  in  the  East,  Greece, 
&c.  ;  and  to  confiiin  the  supposition  that  the  milder 
form  only  was  the  subject  of  Mosaic  legislation. 
But,  beyond  this,  it  is  probable  that  diseases  may 
appear,  run  their  course,  and  disappear,  and,  for 
want  of  an  accurate  obseiTation  of  their  symptoms, 
leave  no  trace  behind  them.  The  *'  bed,"  "  seat," 
&c.  (Lev.  xv.  5,  6,  &c,),  are  not  to  be  supposed 
regarded  by  that  law  as  contagious,  but  the  de- 
filement extended  to  them  merely  to  give  gi'eater 
prominence  to  the  ceremonial  strictness  with  which 
the  case  was  ruled.  In  the  woman's  "issue" 
(ver,  19)  the  ordinary  menstruation  seems  alone 
intended,  supposed  prolonged  (ver.  25)  to  a  morbid 
extent.  The  scriptural  handling  of  the  subject 
not  dealing,  as  in  the  case  of  leprosy,  in  symp- 
toms, it  seems  gratuitous  to  detail  them  here: 
those  who  desire  such  knowledge  wiU  find  them  in 
any  compendium  of  therapeutics.  The  refF.  are 
Joseph,  de  B.  J.  v.  5,  6,  vi.  9,  3 ;  Mishna,  Chelim.  i. 
3,  8  ;  Maimon.  ad  Zahim.  ii.  2  :  whence  we  learn 
that  .persons  thus  affected  might  not  ascend  the 
Temple  mount,  nor  share  in  any  religious  celebra- 
tion, nor  even  enter  Jerusalem.  See  dso  Michaelis, 
Laws  of  Moses,  iv.  282.  [H.  H.] 

ISTALCU'EUS.  In  1  Esd.  viii.  40,  the  "son 
of  Istalcurus  "  (6  rov  'itrraXKolpov')  is  substituted 
for  "  and  Zabbud  "  of  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra 
(viii,  14),  The  /lerehas  Ziccur  instead  of  Zabbud, 
and  of  this  there  is  perhaps  some  trace  in  Istalcurus. 

IS'UAH  {TW),  i.e.  Ishvah:  :Zovid,  Alex. 
'leffovd:  Jesna),  second  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30).  Elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  his  name,  though 
the  same  in  Hebrew,  appears  as  Ishuah. 

IS'UI  Cl^^  i.  e.  Ishvi:  Vat.  and  Alex.  'Uoi^A: 
Jessni),  third  son  of  Asher  (Gen,  xlvi.  17);  founder 


pv'o-i?  Ik  tou  o-ti^aToj,  the  verb  yovoppvelu,   or   the 
adj.  yovoppvyjs,  &c. 
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of  a  family  called  after  him,  though  in  the  A.  V. 
appearing  as  the  Jp;sdites  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  Else- 
where the  name  also  appears  as  ISHVAI. 

IT'ALY  ('lTU\(o).  This  word  is  used  in  the 
N.  T.  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  peiiod,  u  e.  in  its 
trae  geographical  sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  na- 
tural peninsula  between  the  Alps  and  the  Straits  of 
Messina.  For  the  progress  of  the  history  of  the 
word,  first  as  applied  to  the  extreme  south  of  the 
peninsula,  then  as  extended  northwards  to  the  light 
bank  of  the  Po,  see  the  Z>ict.  of  Gairjr.,  vol.  ii.pp. 
75,  76.  From  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  liepublic 
it  was  employed  a^  we  employ  it  now.  In  the  N.  T. 
it  occurs  three,  or  indeed,  more  correctly  speaking, 
four  times.  In  Acts  x.  1,  the  Italian  cohort  at 
Caesarea  (jj  inre7pa  rj  KaKov^ivt]  'IraAi/c^,  A.  V. 
"  Italian  band"),  consisting,  as  it  doubtless  did,  of 
men  recruited  in  Italy,  illustrates  the  militaiy  rela- 
tions of  the  imperial  peninsula  with  the  provinces. 
[Army.]  In  Acts  xviii.  2,  where  we  are  told  of  tlie 
expulsion  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  with  their  com- 
patriots '*from  Italy,"  we  are  reminded  of  the 
large  Jewish  population  which  many  authorities 
show  that  it  containeil.  Acts  xxvii.  1,  where  the 
beginning  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  "  to  Italy  "  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  whole  subsequent  narrative,  illus- 
trate the  trade  which  subsisteil  betwc/i'U  the  penin- 
sula and  other  pails  of  the  Mediterranean.  And 
the  words  in  Heb.  xiii.  24,  "  They  of  Italy  (ol  avh 
rfis  'lTa\ias)  salute  you,"  whatever  they  may 
prove  for  or  against  this  being  the  region  in  which 
the  letter  was  written  (and  the  matter  has  been 
strongly  argued  both  ways),  are  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
west.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ITH'AI  On^S :  Alpi:  'Hflou:  Ethai),  a  Ben- 
jamite,  son  of  J;ibai  of  Gibeah,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  31).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  as  Ittat. 
But  Kennicott  decides  that  the  form  Ithai  is  the 
original  {Dissertation^  ad  loc.). 

ITH'AJLA.E  (1Dn»X;  'Ifla/iij);  Ithmm.r), 
the  yoimgest  son  of  Aaron  flCx.  ri.  i'.',).  After  the 
deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lf;\'.  x.  1),  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar,  having  been  admonished  to  show  no  mark 
of  sorrow  for  their  brothers'  loss,  were  appf;inted  to 
succeed  to  their  places  in  the  priestly  office,  as  they 
had  left  no  children  (Kx.  xx^-iii.  1,  40,  4::J ;  Xum.  iii. 
.3,  4  ;  I  Chr.  xxiv.  2  j.  In  the  distribution  of  Ser- 
vians belonging  to  the  Tabernacle  and  its  transport 
on  the  march  of  the  Isi-aelites,  the  Oer.shonit€s  had 
cliarge  of  the  cuitains  and  hangings,  and  the  Merar- 
ites  of  the  pillars,  cords,  and  Ujai-ds,  and  both  of 
these  departments  were  placed  under  the  sup'-i- 
inteiiderice  of  ithamar  ^Kx,  xxxviii,  21;  Num.  iv, 
21-00).  These  services  were  continued  under  the 
Temple  system,  so  far  as  was  corisjsteiit  with  its 
stationary  chara/„ter,  but  instead  of  being  appro- 
priated to  families,  they  were  di\id'^l  by  lot;  the 
first  lot  being  taken  by  the  family  of  Kleazar, 
whose  des^.-endants  were  more  numerous  tliau  those 
of  Ithamar  (\  Chr.  xxiv.  4,  C).  The  high-piiest- 
hood  pJLssed  into  the  family  of  Ithamar  in  the  per- 
son of  Eli,  but  for  wliat  reason  we  are  not  in- 
formed. It  reverted  into  its  original  line  in  the 
ji'Tson  of  Za^lok,  in  consequence  of  Abiathnr's  par- 
tioipjition  in  the  relwllion  of  Adonijah.  Thus  was 
fulfilled  the  prophe'.v  delivered  to  .'^ainuel  against 
Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  ■'A-i'r, ;  1  K.  ii.  26,  27,  3.'. ;  .loscph. 
Ard.  viii.  1,  §:^»). 


ITHEITE,  THE 

A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  by  name  Daniel,  is 
mentioned  as  returning  fi'om  captivity  in  the  time 
of  Artaxeraes  (Ezr.  viii.  'I).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ITH'IEL  (Vn'S:  'E9ii,\:  Etheel).  1.  A 
Benjamitc,  son  of  .lesaiah  (Nch.  xi.  7). 

2.  (LXX.  omits  ;  Vul.  translates,  cum  quo  est 
/*■><»).  One  of  two  persons — Ithiel  and  Ucal — to 
whom  Agur  ben-.Jakeh  deliveied  his  discourse 
(Prov.  XXX.  1).     [UC'AI,.] 

ITH'MAH  rnDri*:  'Ueaiii;  Alex.  'lefle/iiS; 
Jethm/i),  a  Moabite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard,  according  to  the  enlarged  list  of  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

ITH'NAN  (pr!'_ ;  in  both  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
the  name  is  corruJAed  by  being  attached  to  that 
next  it :  ' haopiuvaiv,  Alex.  '18ya{l<p  :  Jethrunn), 
one  of  the  t<jwns  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  23;,  named  with  Kedesh  and  Telem 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  4),  and  therefore  probably  on 
the  borders  of  the  deseit,  if  not  actually  in  the 
desert  itself.  Xo  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been 
discovered — nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  Jerome.  The  village  idnn,^  which  rerals  the 
name,  is  between  Hebron  and  Bc't-Jihrin,,  and  there- 
fore much  too  far  north.  ['/,] 

ITH'KA  (iC\ry_  :  'ueip,  'loeip  -,  Josci,h.  Ant. 
vii.  10,  §1,  'l€B(l.piTos :  Jetm),  an  Israelite  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  25j  or  Ishmaelitc  (1  Chr.  ii.  17,  "  .Jether  the 
Ishrnf-elite ") ;  the  father  of  Amasa  by  Abigail, 
David's  sistir.  He  was  thus  brother-in-law  to 
David  and  uncle  to  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Asahel,  the 
three  "  sons  of  Zeiuiah."  There  is  no  abiiolute 
means  of  settling  which  of  thet^e — Israelite  or  Ish- 
maelitc— is  corref,-t :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  is  so ;  the  fact  of  the  admixture  of 
Ishmaelite  blood  in  David's  family  bf-ing  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  notice  in  the  genealogies,  whereas  Ithra's 
being  an  Israelite  would  call  for  no  remark. 
[Jktiiee.]  [G.] 

ITH'EAN  qnnV.  1.  'Wp6.v,'uep6.^:  Jeth- 
ram,  Jethran),  a  son  of  Dishon,  a  Horite  (Gen, 
xxxvi.  26;  1  Chr.  i.  41);  ahd  probably  a  phyl- 
arch  ("  Duke,"  A.  V.)  of  a  tribe  of  the  Horim, 
as  was  his  father  (Gen.  xxxvi.  30;  ;  for  the  latter 
was  evidently  a  son  of  S<fir  ''vers,  21  and  .MO;,  and 
not  a  son  of  Anah  (ver.  25;. 

2.  CUBpd;  Jct/tron^,  a  descendant  of  Asher, 
iu  the  genealogy  contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30-40. 

[E.  S.  P.] 

ITH'REAM  (DynnV-  'ueepad/i,  'uepaa/i; 
Alex.  Eledepaiiii,  '1(Bpiii  ;  .loscph.  FiBpadfiTis: 
Jetltrtmm),  a  sou  of  David,  bom  to  him  in  Hebron, 
and  distinctly  specifier!  as  the  sixth,  and  as  the 
child  of  "  Eglah,  David's  wife"  (2  Sam.  iii.  .!i ; 
1  f'hr.  iii.  3).  In  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions 
Eglah  is  said  to  have  been  Jlichal,  and  to  have  died 
in  giving  birth  to  Ithnam. 

ITiriilTE,  THE  {■'-\T\*n:  d'EBipaios,  'EBc- 
valos,  'UBpt ;  Alex.  6  'EBpOiOS,  TeBpirri!,  'UBfpi, 
^IBrjpei:  JethnteSfJ'.tfuaetis),  the  nativcof  a  place, 
or  des/:endant  of  a  man,  called  I'rther  (according  to 
the  Hebiew  mode  of  foiming  derivatives) :  the  de- 
signation of  two  of  the  members  of  l^avid's  guarrl, 
Ira  and  Gareb  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38;  1  Chr.  xi.  40). 
The  Ithrite  (A.  V.  "  Ithrit'-s'")  is  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  .53  as  among  the  "  families  of  Kirjath- 
jearim  ;"  but  tliis  do(-H  n'.t  give  us  m'lrh  r-lue  to 


ITTAH-KAZIN 

tlie  derivation  of  the  term,  except  that  it  fixes  it  as 
belonging  to  Judah.  The  two  Ithrite  heroes  of 
David's  guard  may  have  come  from  Jattir,  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  one  of  the  places  which  were 
the  "haunt"  of  David  and  his  men  in  their  free- 
booting  wanderings,  and  where  ho  had  "friends" 
(1  Sam..  XXX.  27;  comp.  31).  Ira  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  "  Ira  the  Jairite,"  David's 
priest  (2  Sam.  xx.  26) — the  Syriac  version  reading 
"from  Jatir"  in  that  place.  But  nothing  more 
than  conjecture  can  be  arrived  at  on  the  point. 

IT'TAH-KA'ZIN  (pV5  nnj?:  ^^i  TrdAii/ Ka- 

Taffe/j. ;  Alex Kafflfi :   Taacasin),  one  of  the 

landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
13),  named  next  to  Gath-bepher.  Like  that  place 
(A.  V.  "  Gittah-hepher")  the  name  is  probably 
Eth-kazin,  with  the  Hebrew  particle  of  motion  (ah) 
added — i.  e.  "  to  Eth-kazin."  Taken  as  Hebrew  the 
name  beai's  the  intei-pretation  "  time,  or  people,  of  a 
judge  "  (Ges.  Thes.  1083  6).  '  It  has  not  been  iden- 
tified. [G.] 

IT'TAIOnN).  1.  ('Efli,  and  so  Josephus ; 
Alex.  'E006£:  Ethai)  "  Ittai  the  Gittite,"  i.  e. 
the  native  of  Gath,  a  Philistine  in  the  army  of 
king  David.  He  appeal's  only  during  the  revo- 
lution of  Absalom.  We  fli-st  discern  him  ou.the 
raoniing  of  David's  flight,  while  the  king  was 
standing  under  the  olive-tree  below  the  city,  wntcli- 
ing  the  ai-my  and  the  people  defile  past  him.  [See 
David,  p.  412a.]  Last  in  the  procession  came 
the  600  heroes  who  had  foraied  David's  band 
during  his  wanderings  in  Judah,  and  had  been 
with  him  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xv.  18 ;  comp.  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxvii.  2,  xxx.  9,  10  ;  and  see  Joseph,  Ant. 
vii.  9,  §2).  Amongst  these,  apparently  command- 
ing them,  was  Ittai  the  Gittite  (ver.  19).  He  caught 
the  eye  of  the  king,  who  at  once  addressed  him 
and  besought  him  as  "a  stranger  and  an  exile," 
and  as  one  who  had  but  veiy  recently  joined  his 
service,  not  to  attach  himself  to  a  doubtful  cause, 
but  to  return  "  with  his  brethren  "  and  abide  with 
the  kinga  (19,  20).  But  Ittai  is  fii-m;  he  is  the 
king's  slave  (HDV,  A.  V.  "  sei-vant"),  and  wherevei- 
his  master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly  he  is  allowed 
by  David  to  proceed,  and  he  passes  over  the  Kedron 
with  the  king  (xv.  22,  LXX.),  with  ail  his  men, 
and  "  all  the  little  ones  that  were  with  him." 
These  "  little  ones"  (tltgri"^3,  "  all  the  children") 
must  have  been  the  families  of  the  band,  their 
"households"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3).  They  accom- 
panied them  during  their  wanderings  in  Judah,  often 
in  gi-eat  risk  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6),  and  they  were  not 
likely  to  leave  them  behind  in  this  fresh  commence- 
ment of  their  wandering  life. 

When  the  army  was  numbered  and  organised  by 
David  at  Mahanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in 
command  of  a  thh-d  part  of  the  force,  and  (for  the 
time  at  least)  enjoying  equal  rank  with  Joab  and 
Abishai  (2  Sam.  xviil.  2,  5,  12).  But  here,  on  the 
eve  of  the  gi-eat  battle,  w.e  take  leave  of  this  valiant 
and  faithful  stranger;  his  conduct  in  the  fight  and 
his  subsequent  fate  are  alike  unknown  to  us.  Nor 
is  he  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  David's  captains  and 
of  the  heroes  of  his  body-guard  (see  2  Sam.  xxiii. ; 
1  Chr.  xi.),  lists  which  are  possibly  of  a  date  pre- 
vious to  Ittai's  aiTival  in  Jerusalem. 
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*  The  meaning  of  this  is  doubtful.  "  The  king  " 
may  be  Absalom,  or  it  may  be  Ittai's  former  kint?, 
Achish.    By  the  LXX.  the  words  are  omitted. 


An  interesting  tradition  is  related  by  Jerome 
(Quaest.  Hehr.  on  1  Chr.  xy.  2).  "  David  took 
the  crown .  off  the  head  of  the  image  of  Milcom 
(A.  V.  'their  king').  But  by  the  law  it  was 
forbidden  to  any  Israelite  to  touch  either  gold  or 
silver  of  an  idol.  Wherefore  they  say  tliat  Ittai 
the  Gittite,  who  had  come  to  David  from  the 
Philistines,  was  the  man  who  snatched  the  crown 
from  the  head  of  Milcom  ;  for  it  was  lawful  for 
a  Hebrew  to  take  it  from  the  hand  of  a  man, 
though  not  from  the  head  of  the  idol."  The  main 
difficulty  to  the  reception  of  this  legend  lies  in  the 
fact  that  if  Ittai  was  engaged  in  the  Ammonite 
wai-,  whicli  happened  several  years  before  Absa- 
lom's revolt,  the  expression  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv. 
20),  "thou  camest  but  yesterday  "  loses  its  force. 
Howevel-  these  words  may  be  merely  a  strong 
metaphor. 

From  the  expression  "thy  brethren"  (xv.  20) 
we  may  infer  that  there  were  other  Philistines 
besides  Ittai  in  the  six  hundred ;  but  this  is  un- 
certain. Ittai ,  was  not  exclusively  a  Philistine 
name,  nor  does  "  Gittite  " — as  in  the  case  of 
Obed-edom,  who  was  a  Levite — necessarily  im- 
ply Philistine  parentage.  Still  David's  words/ 
"  stranger  and  exile,"  seem  to  show  that  he  was 
not  an  Israelite. 

2.  ('Ec^af;  Ithai).  Son  of  Ribai,  from  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin ;  one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sara,  xxiii.  29).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Cftr.  xi.  the  name  is  given  as  Ithai.  [G.] 

ITURAE'A  ('iToupaU),  a  small  province  on 

the  north-western  border  of  Palestine,  lying  along 
the  base  of  Mount  Hermon.  In  Luke  iii.  1  it  is 
stated  that  Philip  was  "tetrarch  of  Ituraea  and  the 
region  of  Trachonitis ;"  and  this  is  the  only  men- 
tion in  Scripture  of  the  district  under  its  Greek 
name.  But  the  country  became  historic  long  before 
the  rule  of  the  Herodian  family  or  the  advent  of 
the  Greeks.  Jetur  (*1-1D^)  was  a  son  of  Ishmael, 
and  he  gave  his  name,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
to  the  little  province  he  colonised  (Gen,  xxv.  15, 
16).  In  after  years,  when  the  Israelites  had  settled 
in  Canaan,  a  wai-  broke  out  between  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh  and  the  Hagarites  (or  Ishmaelites), 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab.  The  latter  were 
conquered,  and  the  children  of  Manasseh  "  dwelt 
in  the  land,  and  they  increased  from  Bashan  unto 
Baal-Hermon."  They  already  possessed  the  whole 
of  Bashan,  including  Gaulaniti;*  and  Trachonitis ; 
and  now  they  conquered  and  colonised  the  little 
province  of  Jetur,  which  lay  between  Bashan  and 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  J&-23).  Subsequent 
history  shows  that  the  Ishmaelites  were  neither 
annihilated  nor  entirely  dispossessed,  for  in  the 
second  century  B.C.,  Aristobulus,  king  of  the  Jews, 
reconquered  tlie  province,  then  called  by  its  Greek 
name  Ituraea,,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  their  choice 
of  Judaism  or  banishment  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii.  11, 
§3).  While  some  submitted,  many  retired  to  their 
own  rocky  fastnesses,  and  to  the  defiles  of  Heimon 
adjoining.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  day  the  moun- 
tainous regions  in  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  were 
inhabited  partly  by  Ituraeans,  whom  he  describes 
as  KOKOvpyat  irtivTes  (xvi.  518,  520).  Other 
early  writers  represent  them  as  skilful  archers  and 
daring  plunderers  I'Cic.  Phil.  2,  44;  ^'irg.  Georg, 
n.  448;  Lucan.  Fhar.  vii.  230).  Ituraea,  with 
the  adjoining  pi-ovinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
chief  called  Zenodovus ;  but,  about  B.C.  20,  tliey 
were  taken  from  him  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
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given  to  Herod  tbe  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  10,  §1), 
who  bequeathul  them  to  his  son  Philip  {AM, 
xvii.  8,  §1 J  Luke  iii.  1 ;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §3). 

The  passages  above  referred  to  point  clearly  to 
the  position  of  Ituraea,  and  fihow,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  Reland  and  others  (Iteland,  p.  lUG  ; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heh.  s.  v.  Ituraea),  that  it  was 
distinct  from  Auranitis,  Pliny  rightly  places  it 
north  of  Bashan  and  near  Damascus  (v.  2:;);  and 
J.  de  Vitry  descril>es  it  as  adjoining  Trachonitis, 
and  lying  along  the  base  of  Libaiiiu*  between  Tibe- 
rias and  Damascus  {Gesta  Dei,  p,  1074;  c^imp,  pp, 
771,  1003).     At  the  i)lace  indicated  is  situated  the 

modem  province  oiJedur  (.-^Xa^*),  which  is  just 
the  Arabic  form  of  the  HebVew  Jetur  (~\'^'0^ ).     It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trachonitis,  on  the  south 
by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  west  by  Hermon,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  plain  of  D^nascus.     It  is  table-land 
with  an  undulating  sur&ce,  and  has  little  conical 
and  cup-shaped  hills  at  intervals.      The  southern 
section  of  it  has  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous springs,  and  streams  from  Hermon.     The 
greater  part  of  the   northern  section    is  entirely 
diJTerent.     The  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  j^ged  rocks ;  in  some  places  heapcl  up  in 
huge  piles,  in  others  sunk  into  deq)  pits;  at  orif^  j 
place  smooth  and  naked,  at  another  seamed  with 
yawning  chasms  in  whose  ragged  ^r'lgcs  rank  grass  } 
and  weeds  spring  up.     The  rock  is  all  basalt,  and  ; 
theformationsimilar  to  that  of  theLejah.  [Auooi;.] 
The  molten  lava  seems  to  have  issuel  from  the  ' 
earth  through  innumerable  pores,  to  have  spread 
over  the  plain,  and  then  to  have  bcfTi  rent  and  I 
shattered  while  cooling  ''Porter's  Handbook,  p.  465J.  j 
Jeddr  contains  thirty-eight  towns  and  villages,  ten  ; 
of  which  are  now  entirely  des^>late,  and  all  the  rest  ' 
contain  only  a  few  &railies  of  poor  peasants,  liring 
in  wretched  hovels  amid  heaps  of  ruins  CPortej's  . 
Darn/iscus,  ii.  272  sq,).  [J.  L.  P,]    ■ 

IT  AH,  or  AVA  '  n-1V,  or  N^IV  ;  'Pud  or  'A/JcJ :  ! 

T  -  T-  i 

Ava),  which  ifi  mentioned  in  .Scripture  twice  ("2  X.  I 
xviii.  34,  xiA.  13  ;  comp.  Is.  ixrvii.  13)  in  cod-  ' 
nexion  with  Hena  and  Sepharvaim,  and  once  ;  2  K.  ' 
xrii.  24)  in  connexion  with  Babylon  and  Cr.thah, 
must   be   sought   in  Babylonia,  and  is  proi/ably  , 
identical  with  the  modem  Hit,  which  is  the  "Is  of  j 
Herodotus  (\.  179).     This  town  lay  on  the  Eu-  ; 
jihrates,  between  Sipp'ira  (Sepharvaim)  and  AmJi  , 
(Hena),  with  which  it  &eeros  to  have  been  j-oliti-  i 
cally  united  shortly  Ijefore  the  time  of  Sennacherib  j 
(2  K.  xix.  13;.     It  is  probably  the  Ahava  (KinX)  ■ 
of  Ezra  (viii.  1,5).     The  name  is  thought  to  hjave  , 
been  ori2inaIly  derived  from  that  of  a  Babylonian  I 
god,  hn.,  who  i-epresents  the  sky  or  Aether,  and  to  j 
whom  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  Vren  dedicated  ! 
rSir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  llawlinson's  Herodottts,  i.  . 
606,  note).     In  this  case  Rrafi  Tliy)  would  seem  I 
to  be  the   most   proper  pointing.     The   pointing  i 
.4ra,  or  rather  Atta  'K-li?;,  fhows  a  corruption  of  ^ 
articulation,  which  roi.'itt  readily  pass  on  to  Ahava 
(KinX^.     In   the  Talmud    the   name  appears  as 
I/iifi   'N'n\  ;    and   hence  would   be    forme^J    the 
Greek  'is,  and  tb<-  moilem  S/U,  where  the  t  is 
merely  the   feminine   ending-     Ji-idore   of  Cliatax 
seems  to  intend  tbe  same  place  by  his  'Afi-iroXts 
(.)/"/i-.  J'orth.  p.  ,5).     .>v,me  have  thought  tliat  it 
oceufs  as  /if  in  th'-  Ee^-ptian  In.-eriptions  of  the  • 
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time  of  Thothmes  III.,  about  B.C.  HVi  (Birch,  in 
Otia  Aegyptiaca,  p.  8U;. 

This  place  has  always  been  famous  for  its  bitumen 
springs.  It  is  bitumen  which  is  brought  to 
Thothmes  III.  as  tribute  from  M.  From  /»,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  obtained, the  bitumen 
used  as  cement  in  the  walls  of  Babylon  H,  s.  c). 
Isidore  calk  Aeifxjlis,  "  the  place  where  arc  the 
bitumen  springs"  {^v6a  aff^aKrWiZes  trrjyai). 
These  springs  still  exist  at  Ilit,  anil  sufficiently 
mark  the  identity  of  that  place  with  the  Herodotean 
Is,  and  tlierefoj';  probably  with  the  /vah  of  Scrip 
ture.  They  have  been  noticed  by  most  of  our 
Me-*potamian  travellers  (see,  among  others,  Kich's 
Firnt  Memoir  on  lialxjU/n,  p.  64,  and  Chesney's 
Euphrates  J-JjpedUvja,  i.  .>Sj.  [G.  K.] 

IVOEY  (JB',  sUn,  in  all  passages,  except  1  K.' 
X.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  where  D"2rij'J',  «/<«!- 
habbim,  is  so  rendered^.  The  word  s/ien  literally 
signifies  the  "tooth"  of  any  animal,  and  hence  more 
especially  denotes  the  substance  of  the  projecting 
tu.^ks  of  elephants.  By  some  of  the  ancient  nations 
these  tusks  were  imagined  to  be  horns  (Ez.  xxvii.  1.5  ; 
Plin.  viii.  4,  xviii.  Ij,  though  Diodorua  Siculns 
(i.  'j'lj  correctly  calls  them  teeth.  As  they  were 
first  acquainted  with  <;)<.iiha(it-  through  their  ivorj-, 
which  was  an  impoiiant  article  of  commerce,  the 
shape  of  the  tusks,  in  all  probability,  led  them  into 
this  eiTor.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  word  in 
Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  an  elephant,  unless  the 
latter  jjortion  of  the  compound  slienli/iVAm  be  snp- 
\>'i-iA  to  hai'e  this  meaning.  Gesenius  derives  it 
from  the  .'^an.serit  ihhas,  "an  elephant;"  Keil  (on 
1  K.  X.  22;  from  the  Goj^tic  etoy ;  while  SirHenry 
I!awIinson  mentions  a  word  fuiPja,  which  he  met 
with  in  the  Assyiian  inscriptions,  and  which  he 
understands  to  mean  **  tbe  large  animal,"  the  term 
being  applied  both  to  the  elephant  and  the  camel 
'JoD.m.  of  As.  Soc.  xii.  463).  It  is  st^gested  in 
Gesenius  Tlnaavna  («.  r.;  tliat  the  original  read- 
ing may  have  been   C':3n  ]'^,  "ivory,  ebony" 

(cf.  Ez.  xxvii.  1.5;.  Hitzig  (/miati,  p.643„witb- 
ont  any  anthoritv,  renders  the  word  "nubischen 
Zahn."  The  Targum  Jonathan  on  1  K.  x.  22  has 
b*B'^  \'.y,  "elephant's  task,"  while  the  Peshitogivw 
simpiy  "  elephants."  In  the  Targam  of  the  Psendo 
Jonathan,  Gen.  1.  1  is  translated,  "  and  Joseph 
placed  his  father  upon  a  bier  of  J'ET".^' "  (ili>n- 
clapfiin),  which  is  conj'^^ured  to  be  a  valualjle 
species  of  wool,  but  for  which  Buxtorf,  v.  itb  giect 
jirohability,  suggests  as  another  reading  tJ'ET  ""■ 
"  ivory."' 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  carried  on  a  great 
traffic  in  ivorj .  Their  early  conquest*  in  India 
had  made  them  familiar  with  it,  and  Taccording  to 
one  rendering  of  the  passage;  their  artists  supplied 
the  luxurious  Tyrians  with  cannngs  in  ivory  from 
the  isles  of  f  Tiittim  f  Ez.  xn-ii.  6).  On  th<-  obelisk 
in  the  British  Jluscum  tbe  captives  or  tribut-- 
bearers  are  npres<nt/ri]  as  canymg  tusks.  Amoa? 
■the  merchant-':  of  Babylon,  enumeratal  in  Ker 
xviii.  12,  are  included  "all  manner  vessels  of 
ivory."  The  skilled  workmen  of  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre-,  fiLshioned  the  great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon, 
and  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold  (1  K.  i.  18;  2  'lir. 
ix.  17).  The  ivory  thus  employed  was  supplie"! 
by  the  caravans  of'Dedan  (Is.  xii.  13;  Ez.  xxvii. 
I'l),  or  wa-  l>rought  with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the 
navy  oi  Thar:hUh  (1  K.  i.  22,.     The  Egyptians, 
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at  a  Tery  early  period,  made  use  of  this  material  in  I  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  169).     The  practice  of  inlaying  and 


decoration,  the  cover  of  a  small  ivory  box  in  the 
Egyptian  collection  at  the  Louvre  is  *' inscribed 
with  the  praenomen  Nefer-ka-re,  or  Neper-cheres, 
adopted  by  a  dynasty  found  in  the  upper  line  of 
the  tablet  of  Abydos,  and  attributed  by  M.  Bunsen 
to  the  fifth.  ...  In  the  time  of  Thotlimes  III. 
ivory  was  imported  in  considerable  quantities  into 
Egypt,  either  '  in  boats  laden  with  ivory  and 
ebony '  from  Ethiopia,  or  else  in  tusks  and  cups 
from  the  Kuteu-nu.  .  .  .  The  celebrated  car  at 
Florence  has  its  linchpins  tipped  with  ivory " 
(Birch,  in  Tra-ns.  of  lioij.  Soc.  of  Lit.  iii.  2nd 
seiies).  The  specimens  of  Egyptian  ivory  work, 
which  are  found  in  the  principal  museums  of  Eu- 
rope, are,  most  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch, 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Persian  invasion,  and  some 
even  as  old  as  the  18th  dynasty. 

The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyptians  was  principally 
brought  from  Ethiopia  (Herod,  iii.  114),  though 
tlieir  elephants  were  originally  from  Asia.'  The 
Ethiopians,  according  to  Dlodorus  Slculus  (1.  55), 
brought  to  Sesostris  "  ebony  and  gold,  and  the  teeth 
of  elephants."  Among  the  tribute  paid  by  them  to 
the  Persian  kings  were  '*  twenty  large  tusks  of 
ivory"  (Herod,  iii.  97).  In  the  Periplus  of  the 
Red  Sea  (c.  4),  attributed'to  Arrian,  Coloe  (Calai) 
is  said  to  be  "  the  chief  mart  for  ivory."  It  was 
thence  carried  down  to  Adoull  {Zidla^  or  ThuUa), 
a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  three  days'  journey 
from  Coloe,  together  with  the  hides  of  hippopotami, 
tortoise-shell,  apes,  and  slaves  (Plln.  vi.  34).  The 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained, were  killed  further  up  the  countiy,  and  few 
were  taken  near  the  sea,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Adouli.  At  Ptolemais  Theron  was  found  a  little 
ivory  like  that  of  Adouli  {Peripl.  c.  3).  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  made  this  pori  the  depot  of  the  ele- 
phant trade  (Plin.  vi.  34).  According  to  Pliny 
(viii,  10),  ivory  was  so  plentiful  on  the  borders  of 
Ethiopia  that  the  natives  made  door-posts  of  it,  and 
even  fences  and  stalls  for  their  cattle.  The  author 
of  the  Periplus  (c.  16)  mentions  Rhapta  as  another 
station  of  the  ivoiy  trade,  but  the  ivory  brought 
down  to  this  poi-t  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  **  for  the  most  pai-t  found  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by  i-ain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned 
by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  at  the  equinoxes" 
(Smith,  Z'ici.  Geogr.  art.  Rhapta).  The  Egyptian 
merchants  traded  for  ivory  and  onyx  stones  to 
Barygaza,  the  port  to  which  was  earned  down  the 
commerce  of  Western  India  from  Ozene  (^Peripl.  c. 
49). 

In  the  early  ages  of  Greece  ivoiy  was  frequently 
employed  for  pui*poses  of  ornament.  The  trappings 
of  horees  were  studded  with  it  (Horn.  It.  v.  584): 
it  was  used  for  the  handles  of  keys  {Od.  xxi.  7), 
and  for  the  bosses  of  shields  (Hes.  Sc.  Here.  141, 
142).  The  "ivory  house"  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxli. 
39)  was  probably  a  palace,  the  walls  of  which  were 
panelled  with  ivory,  like  the  palace  of  Menelaus 
described  by  Homer  (Odys.  iv.  73;  cf.  Eur.  Iph. 
AuL  583,  4\G(l>avrodeTOL  SSfioi.  Comp.  also  Am. 
iii.  15,  and  Ps.  xlv.  8,  unless  the  "ivory  palaces" 
in  the  latter  passage  were  perfume  boxes  made  of 
that  material,  as  ha.s  been  conjectured) .  Beds 
inlaid  or  veneered  with  ivory  were  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews  (Am.  vi.  4;  cf.  Hom.  Od.  xxiii. 
200),  as  also  among   the  Egyptians    (Wilkinson, 


veneering  wooil  with  ivory  and  toiloisc-shell 
described  by  Pliny  (xvl.  84).  The  great  ivory 
throne  of  Solomon,  the  work  of  the  Tyrlan  crafts- 
men, has  been  already  mentioned  (cf.  Rev.  xx.  11)  ; 
but  it  is  dilficult  to  determine  whether  the  *'  tower 
of  ivory"  of  Cant.  vli.  4  is  merely  a  figure  of 
speech,  or  wliether  it  had  its  original  among  the 
things  that  were.  By  the  luxurious  Phoenieians 
ivory  was  employed  to  ornament  the  boxwood 
rowing  benches  (or  "hatches"  according  to  some)  of 
their  galleys  (Ez.  xxvii.  6).  Many  specimens  of 
Assyrian  carving  in  ivory  have  been  found  in  the 
excavations  at  Nimroud,  and  among  the  rest  some 
tablets  "  richly  Inlaid  with  blue  and  opaque  glass, 
lapis  lazuli,  &c."  (Bonomi,  Nineveh  and  its  Palaees, 
p.  334  ;  cf.  Cant.  v.  14).  Part  of  an  ivory  stall', 
apparently  a  'sceptre,  and  several  entire  elephants* 
tusks  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  these  Interestmg  relics  could  be  restored  (^Nin. 
^  Bah.^.  195).  [W.  A.  W.] 

IZ'EHAE.  The  form  in  which  the  name 
Izhar  is  given  in  the  A.V.  of  Num.  iii.  19  only. 
In  ver.  27  the  family  of  the  same  person  is  given 
as  Izebarites.  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  as 
Izhai-. 

'  IZ'HAE  (spelt  Izehar  in  Kum.  ill.  19,  27, 
of  A.  V. ;   in  Heb.  always  ^H^'' ;    'Itrffaop  and 

'Itraap :  Jesaar,  Isaar),  son  of  Kohath,  gi'and- 
son  of  Levi,  uncle  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  father 
of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  18,  21  ;  Num.  iii.  19,  xvi.  1  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  2, 18).  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  22  Ammimdab 
is  substituted  for  Izhar ^  as  the  son  of .  Kohath  and 
father  of  Korah,  in  the  line  of  Samuel.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  an  accidental  eiTor  of  the  scribe,  as 
in  ver.  38,  where  the  same  genealogy  is  repeated, 
Izhar  appears  again  in  his  right  place.  The  Cod. 
Alex,  in  ver.  22  reads  Iz?iar  in  place  of  Ammi- 
nadabj  and  the  Aldine  and  Complut.  read  Ammi- 
nadab  between  Izhar  and  Kore,  making  another 
generation.  But  these  are  probably  only  correc- 
tions of  the  text.  (See  Bunington's  Genealogies 
of  the  0.  T.)  Izhar  was  the  head  of  the  family 
of  the  IZHAEITES  or  IZEHARITES  (Num.  iii.  27 ; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  29),  one  of  the  four  families  of 
the  Kohathites.  [A.  C.  H.] 

IZEAHI'AH    {nrnV:    'uCpa-ia,    'ECpam  ; 

Alex,  'le^pla:  Izrahid),  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of 
the  Bene-Uzzi,  and  father  of  four,  or  five — which, 
is  not  clear — of  the  principal  men  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

IZ'EAHITJ^  THE  (n^T^n,  i-  e.  "  the  Izrach :" 

b  'lecpae  ;  Alex.  'lefpaeA :  Jezerites),  the  desig- 
nation of  Shamhuth,  the  captain  of  the  fifth  monthly 
course  as  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  In 
its  present  fonn  the  Hebrew  will  not  bear  the  intei*- 
pretation  put  on  it  in  the  A.  V.  Its  real  force 
is  probably  Zerahite,  that  is,  from  the  great  Judaic 
family  of  Zerah — the  Zarhltes. 

IZ'EI   (nV^n,   i.  e.   "  the   Itsrite  :"    'leo-pi ; 

Alex.  'I6(r5ph  Isari),  a  Levite,  Ibader  of  the  fourth 
course  or  ward  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  11).     In  ver.  3  he  is  called  Zeri. 
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JA'AKAN  (1155;*:  'lo/ti^ ;  Alex.  'laKilfi : 
Jacan),  the  forefather  of  the  Bene-Jaakan,  round 
whose  wells  the  childreu  of  Israel  encarnpr;*]  afte]- 
they  left  Mosera,  and  from  which  they  went  on  to 
Hor-Hagidgad  (Dent.  x.  6).  Jaakan  was  son  of 
Ezer,  the  son  of  Suir  the  iIont«  (1  Ohr,  i.  42). 
The  name  is  here  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jakan, 
though  without  any  reason  for  the  change.  In 
Gen.  xxxvi.  27  it  is  in  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Akan.  The  site  of  the  wells  has  not  been  identi- 
fied.    .Some  suggestions  will  be  seen  under  Ben'e- 

JAAKAN.  [G.] 

JAAKO'BAH  (napV?  :  'IaKa/3dJ ;  Alex.  'la- 
Ka0d:  Jacoba)j  one  of  the  princes  (D^X'^K'JJ  of  the 
families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  MOj,  Excepting  the 
termination,  the  name  is  identical   with  that  of 

.lACOU. 

JA'ALA  {Hhvi:  'U\ilK:  Jahala).  Bene- 
Jaala  were  among  the  descendants  of  *'  Solomon's 
slaves "  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  .58).    The  name  also  occurs  as 

JA'ALAH(n^j;»:  'U-n\6.;  Alex.'IeA<£:  Jala), 
Ezr,  ii.  56  ;  and  in  Esdra*  as  Jeeli, 

JA'ALAM  (D^V!  '■  "  w'io'9  <^°'l  li''!^'"  '^'<^-  ■ 
^ley\6/i',  Ilielon,  Hieiom),  a  son  of  Esau  by  his 
wife  AnOLiEAMAH  (Gcn.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18;  cf.'! 
1  Chr.  i.  3.5;,  and  a  phylarch  (A.  V.  "  duke")  or  j 
head  of  a  tribe  of  lildom.  [E.  S.  P.]    i 

JA'ANAI  ('jyj:  'lociV;  Alex,  'laval :  Janai), 
A  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  12), 
The  LXX.  have  connected  the  following  name, 
Shaphat,  to  Jaanai,  and  rendered  it  as  I.  i  ypafiiia- 

JAAKE-OR'EGIM  (D'Jl'X  nv^  'Apiupyi^i, 
in  both  MSS. ;  Saltus  polymitariusj,  according-to 
the  present  text  of  2  Sam.  xjd.  19,  a  Bethlehemite, 
and  the  father  of  Elhanan  who  slew  Goliath  fthe 
words  "  the  brother  of,"  arc  added  in  the  A.  V.). 
In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  besides  other 
difterences,  Jair  is  found  instead  of  Jaare,  and 
Oregim  is  omitted.  Oregim  is  not  elsewhere  found 
as  a  proper  name,  nor  is  it  a  common  word ;  and 
occurring  as  it  does  without  doubt  at  the  end  of 
the  verse  ^A.  V.  "  weavers  "  ),  in  a  sentence  exactly 
parallel  to  that  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  it  is  not  pjo- 
bable  that  it  should  also  occur  in  the  middle  of  the 
same.  The  conclusion  of  Kennicott  {Dissertation* 
80)  appears  a  jast  one — that  in  the  latter  place  it 
has  been  interjxilated  from  the  former,  and  that 
Jair  or  .Taor  is  the  correct  reading  instead  of  Jaare, 
[Elhasa.v,  p.  520.] 

Still  the  agreement  of  the  ancient  versions  mth 
the  present  Hebrew  text  affords  a  ceitam  con'obora- 
tion  to  that  text,  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
[Jaie.] 

The  Peshito,  followed  by  the  Arabic,  substitute, 
for  Jaare-Oregim  the  name  "  Malaph  the  wavei,"  to 
the  meaning  of  which  we  have  no  clue.  'I'he 
Targum  on  the  other  hand,  doubtless  anxious  U) 
avoid  any  apfiarcnt  contradiction  of  the  r  ar- 
rativc  in  1  Sam.  xvii.,  substitutes  David  lor  Klha- 
nan,  J"«se  for  Jaare,  and  is  led  by  the  word  Ongim 
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to  relate  or  possibly  to  invent  a  statement  as  t« 
Jesse's  calling — "  And  David  son  of  Jesse,  weaver 
of  the  veils  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary,  who  was 
of  Bethlehem,  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite."  By  Je- 
rome Jaare  is  translated  by  saltus,  and  Oregim  hypo- 
hjmitarim  (comp.  Quaest,  Hebr.  on  both  passages). 
In  Josephus's  account  (Ant.  vii.  12,  ,§2)  the 
Israelite  champion  is  said  to  have  been  "  Nephan 
the  kinsman  of  David"  (Necjidvos  i  ffvyy tyi)s 
aiiTov) ;  the  word  kinsman  perhaps  I'eferring  to  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  tije  identity  of  Jair  and  Jesse, 
or  simply  arising  from  the  mention  of  Bethlehem, 

In  the  received  Hebrew  text  Jaare  is  written 
with  a  small  or  suspended  j:,  showing  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Masorets  that  letter  is  uncertain. 

JA'ASAU  (I'tJTJ*,  but  the  Keri  lias  <^\  i.  e. 
Jaasai :  and  so  the  Vulg,  Jasi),  one  of  the  Bene- 
Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to 
put  her  away  (Ezr,  x.  :i7j.  In  the  parallel  list 
of  1  Ivviras  the  name  is  not  recognisable.  The  LXX. 
had  a  different  text, — ko!  liroliiirav  =i>fi>\l'\. 

JAA'BIEL  (Vb*}?!:  'loffi^A.;  Alex.'A<r«iA: 
Jusiel),  son  of  the  great  Abner,  ruler  (T3J)  or 
"  prince  "  i^^)  of  his  tribe  of  Benjamin,  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii,  21). 

JAAZANI'AH  (-in'MN*  and  D'-JIK'').  1, 
Yaassan-yahu  ('le^oWaj:  Jezioniasj,  one  of  the 
'*  captains  of  the  forces"  who  accompanied  Johanan 
ben-Kai'eah  to  jjay  his  lespects  to  Gedaliah  at  Miz- 
pah  aftei"  the  fell  of  Jeruisalem  (2  K.  xxv,  2'i),  and 
who  appears  afterwards  to  have  a-ssisted  in  rwjover- 
ing  Ishmaers  prey  from  his  clutches  (comp,  Jer. 
xli.  llj.  After  that  he  probably  went  to  Kgypt 
with  the  rejit  (Jer.  xliii.  4,  5),  He  is  described  as 
the  "  son  of  the  (not  *  a  ')  Maachathite,"  In  the 
naiTative  of  Jeremiah  the  name  is  slightly  changed 
to  Jlzaniah. 

2.  Yaazan-yaku  CUxovias;  Ahx.'UCovlas; 
Jezonias),  son  of  .Shaplmn :  leader  of  the  band  of 
seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  were  seen  by 
Ezekiel  worshipping  before  the  idols  on  the  wall  of 
the  court  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  (Ez.  viii.  llj. 
It  is  possible  that  he  is  identical  with 

3.  Yaazan-yaii  {'lexof'ias;  Jezonias),  son  of 
Azur;  one  of  the  "princes"  ('^^{^j  of  the  jjeople 
a;:;riiiL--t  whom  Kzekiel  was  djr';';tf,d  to  prophesy 
fEz.  xi.  1). 

4.  Yaazan-yaii  {'Uxovias:  Jezonias),  a  Re- 
chabite,  son  of  Jeremiah.  Mi-  appears  to  have  been 
the  sheikh  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah's 
interview  witli  them  (Jer.  xxxv.  o;.  [Jr.ilONADAB.] 

JA'AZER  and  JA'ZEK.  (The  fonn  of  this 
name  is  much  varied  both  in  the  A.  V.  and  the 
Hebrew,  though  the  one  does  not  follow  the  other. 
In  Nurn.  xxxii.  it  is  twice  ^veii  Jazer  and  once 
Jaazer,  the  Hebrew  being  in  all  thjce  castw  "^V** 
i.  e.  Yaezzer.  Elsewhere  in  N'umbere  and  in  Josh, 
iiii.  it  is  Jaazer  ;  but  in  Josh,  xxi.,  in  2  Sam.  xxiv., 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Jazer:  the  Hebrew  in  all  these 
is  ItyS  Yaczer.  In  Chronicles  it  is  ah»o  Jazer  ;  but 
heie  tlio  Hebrew  is  in  the  ext'-nded  fomti  of  TTy*^ 
Vaezeir,  a  form  which  the  Samar.  Codex  abw  pre- 
sents in  Num.  xxxii.  The  LXX.  have  'la('f}pt  ^"^ 
once  'EKttCep,  Alex.  'EXkiCti/^— including  the  affixed 
heb.  particle ;  Vulg.  Jazer/jaser).  A  town  on  the 
'•jLst.  of  Jordan,  in  orneartoGilearl(Num.  xxxii.  1,'i; 
i  Chr.  xxvi.  31).    We  first  hear  of  it  in  poflscarion 
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q^  the  Amorites,  and  as  taken  by  Israel  aftel" 
Heshbon,  and  on  their  way  from  thence  to  Bashan 
(Num.  xxi.  32). »  It  was  rebuilt  subsequently  by 
the  children  of  Gad  (xxxii.  35),  and  was  a  promi- 
nent place  in  their  ten-itory  (Josh.  xiii.  25 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  5).  It  was  allotted  to  the  Merante  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  39  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  81),  but  in  the  time  of 
David  it  would  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Hebronites,  i.  e.  descendants  of  Kohath  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31).  It  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  a 
district  of  dependent  or  "  daughter"  towns  (Num. 
xxi.  32,  A.  V.  "villages;"  1  Mace.  v.  8),  the 
"land  of  Jazer'*  (Num.  xxxii.  1).  In  the  "burdens" 
proclaimed  over  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
Jazer  is  mentioned  so  as  to  imply  that  there  were 
vineyai-ds  there,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
had  extended  thither  fiom  SiBMAH  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9  ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  32).  In  the  latter  passage,  as  the  text 
at  present  stands,  mention  is  made  of  the  "  Sea  of 
Jazer"  ^Vi\  D**).  This  may  have  been  some  pool 
or  lake  of  water,  or  possibly  is  an  antieut  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  the  LXX.  having  a  different 
reading — Tz6Ki^  'I.     (See  Gesenius,  Jesaia^  550.) 

Jazer  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
its  position  is  laid  down  %vith  minuteness  in  the 
Onomasticon  as  10  (or  8,  s.  voc.  "KQoip)  Roman 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (Amman),  and  1 5  from 
Heshbon,  and  as  the  source  of  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Jordan.  Two  sites  beaiing  the  names  of 
Gkiirbet  8zar  and  es  Szir,  on  the  road  west- 
ward of  Amman,  were  pointed  out  to  Seetzen  in 
1805  {Eeisen,  1854,  i.  397,  8).  Thelatterofthe.se 
was  passed  also  by  Burckhardt  {Syr.  364)  at  2J 
hours,  below  Fuheis  going  south.  The  ruins  appear 
to  have  been  on  the  left  (east)  of  the  road,  and 
below  them  and  the  road  is  the  source  of  the  Wady 

Szir  (jMo),  or  Mojeb  es  Szir  (Seetzen),  an- 
swering, though  certainly  but  imperfectly,  to  the 
TTorafxhs  /j.€yiiTTos  of  Eusebius.  Seetzen  conjectures 
that  the  sea  of  Jazer  may  have  been  at  the  source  of 
this  brook,  considerable  mai-shes  or  pools  sometimes 
existing  at  tliese  spots.  (Comp.  his  earlier  suggestion 
of  the  source  of  the  Wady  Serka,  p.  393.)  Szir, 
or  Seir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde  as  9 
Roman  miles  W.  of  Amman,  and  about  12  from 
Heshbon.  And  here,  until  fm-ther  investigation, 
we  must  be  content  to  place  Jazer.  [G.] 

JAAZI'AH  (-innj!!,  '•«■  Yaaziyahu:  'OCU: 
Oziati),  apparently  a  third  son,  or  a  descendant,  of 
Merari  the  Levite,  and  the  founder  of  an  inde- 
pendent house  in  that  family  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  27)  ; 
neither  he  nor  his  descendants  are  mentioned  else- 
where (comp.  the  lists  in  xxiii.  21-23;  Ex.  vi. 
19,  &c.).  The  word  Beno  (133),  which  follows 
Jaaziah,  should  probably  be  translated  "  his  son," 
i.  e.  the  son  of  Merari. 

JAA'ZIEL  (^XW:  'OCiiJA.;  Alex.  '1,0,5^ 
Jaziel),  one  of  the  Levites  of  the  second  order  who 
were  appointed  by  David  to  perform  the  musical 
service  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18).  If  Aziel 
in  ver.  20  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  .saine  name— 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  (comp.  Jesha- 
relah  and  Asharelah,  1  Chr.  xxy.  2,  14)— his  bu- 
siness was  to  "  sound  the  psaltery  on  Alamoth." 

JA'BAL  (!?3»;  'lo>$-fi\:  label),  the  son  of 
Lamech  and  Adah  (Gen.  iv.  20)  and  brother  of 

•  In  Num.  xxi.  24,  where  the  present  Hebrew  text 
has  1)3  (A.  V.  "  strong"),  tfje  LXX.  have  read  'laf^p. 
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Jubal.  Thougli  descended  fi-om  a  dweller  in  a  city 
(ver.  17),  ho  is  described  as  the  father  of  such  as 
dwell  in  tents  and  have  cattle.  Bochart  (Hieroz. 
i.  ii.  c.  44,  near  the  end)  points  out  the  difference 
between  his  mode  of  life  and  Abel's.  Jabal's  was  a 
migratory  life,  and  his  possessions  probably  included 
other  animals  besides  sheep.  The  shepherds  who 
were  before  him  may  have  found  the  land'bn  which 
they  dwelt  sufficiently  productive  for  the  constant 
sustenance  of  their  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  fixed  abodes.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JAB'BOK  (p3» ;  'Iei|8iix  5  Jaboc),  a  stream 
which  intersects  the  mountain-range  of  Gilead 
(comp.  Josh.  xii.  2,  and  5),  and  falls  into  the 
Jordan  about  midway  between  the  sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
interpreting  two  or  three  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  Jabbok  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  border  of 
the  children  of  Ammon."  The  following  facts  may 
perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  them  : — The  Am- 
monites at  one  time  possessed  the  whole  country 
between  the  rivers  Amon  and  Jabbok,  from  the 
Jordan  on  the  west  to  the  wilderness  on  the  east. 
They  were  driven  out  of  it  by  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites ;  and  he  was  in  turn  expelled  by  the 
Israelites.  Yet  long  subsequent  to  these  events, 
the  country  was  popularly  called  "  the  land  of  the 
Ammonites,"  and  was  even  claimed  by  them  (Judg. 
xi.  12-22).  For  this  reason  the  Jabbok  is  still 
called  "  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  " 
in  Deut.  iii.  16,  and  Josh.  xii.  2.  Again,  when  the 
Ammonites  were  driven  out  by  Sihon  from  their 
ancient  territory,  they  took  possession  of  the 
eastern  plain,  and  of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
eastern  defiles  of  Gilead,  around  the  sources  and 
upper  branches  of  the  Jabbok.  Eabbath-Ammon . 
their  capital  city  (2  Sam.  xi.),  stood  within  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  tributary 
to  the  Jabbok.  This  explains  the  statement  in 
Num.  xxi.  24—"  Israel  possessed  his  (Sihon's)  land 
from  Ai-non  unto  Jabbok,  unto  the  children  of 
Ammon  (pBJJ  ''33-lJJ),  for  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  was  strong  " — the  border  among 
the  defiles  of  the  upper  Ja<bbok  was  strong.  This 
also  illustrates  Deut.  ii.  37,  "  Only  unto  the  land 
of  the  childred';  of  Ammon  thou  camest  not,  unto 
everyplaceof thetorrent Jabbok  (pS*  7113  T"?3)  ■ 

and  unto  the  cities  in  the  mountains,  and  every 
place  which  the  Lord  our  God  forbad." 

It  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jabbok  the  inter- 
view took  place  between  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  22) ;  and  this  river  afterwards  became, 
towai'ds  if^  western  part,  the  boundary  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Josh.  xii.  2,  5).  Euse- 
bius rightly  places  it  between  Gerasa  and  Phila- 
delphia (Onorn.  s.  v.)  ;  and  at  the  present  day  it 
separates  the  province  of  Belha  from  Jehel  AjlUn. 
Its  modern  name  is  Wady  Zurka.  It  rises  in  the 
plateau  east  of  Gilead,  and  receives  many  tribu- 
taries from  both  north  and  soutlr  in  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  mountain-range — one  of  these 
comes  from  Gerasa,  another  fi-om  Rabbath-Ammon ; 
but  all  of  them  are  mere  winter  streams.  The 
Zurka  cuts  through  Gilead  in  a  deep,  narrow  defile. 
Throughout  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  fringed 
with  thickets  of  cane  and  oleander,  and  the  banks 
above  are  clothed  with  oak-forests.  Towards  its 
mouth  the  stream  is  perennial,  and  in  winter  often 
impassable.  [J.  L.  P.] 

JA'BESH({}'3*:  'ixp'is;  Alex.'A/Sef.^'IaSei's; 
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Joseph. 'lajS^tros :  Jahes).  1,  Father  of  Shallum, 
the  15th  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.-lO,  13,  14). 

2.  The  short  fonn  of" the  name  Jabesii-Gilead 
(1  Chr.  X.  12  only). 

JA'BESH-GIL'EAD  nV^a  tJ^^J,  also  tJ'*?;, 
1  Sam.  xi.  1,  9,  &c.,  *' dry /'"from  E^^IS  "  to  be 
dry ;"  f  aj3ls  TaKa.6Z  ;  Jahes  Galaad),  or  Jahesh 
in  the  territory  ofV^lilead.  [GiLEAD,]  In  its  widest 
sense  Gilead  included  the  lialf  tiihe  of  Manasseh 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  21)  as  *ell  as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  1-42)  east  of  the  Jordan — and 
of  the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabesh  was  the  chief.  It  is 
first  mentionerl  in  connexion  with  the  cruel  vengeance 
taken  upon  its  inhabitants  for  not  coming  up  to  Miz- 
peh  on  the  occasion  of  the  fierce  war  between  the 
children  of  Israel  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Evf-r)- 
male  of  the  city  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  virgins 
— to  the  number  of  400 — seized  to  be  given  in  mar- 
riage to  the  600  men  of  Benjamin  that  remained 
(Judg.  xxi,  8-1 4).  Nevertheless  the  city  survived  the 
loss  of  its  iriales;  and  being  attacked  subsequently 
by  Nahash  tlie  Ammonite,  gave  Saul  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  prowess  in  its  defenr.e,  and  silenc- 
ing all  objections  made  by  the  children  of  Bolial  to 
his  sovereignty  (1  Sam.  xi.  1-I5j.  Neither  were 
his  exertions  in  behalf  of  this  city  unrequited  ;  for 
when  he  and  his  three  sons  were  slain  by  the  Phi- 
listines in  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8),  the  men 
of  Jabesli-Gilead  came  by  night  and  took  down 
their  corpses  from  the  walls  ofBethshan  where  they 
had  been  exposed  as  trophies ;  then  burnt  the  bodies, 
and  buried  the  bones  under  a  tree  near  the  city — 
observing  a  strict  funeral  fast  for  seven  days  (Ibid, 
13),  liavid  does  not  forget  to  bless  them  for 
this  act  of  piety  towards  his  old  master,  and  his 
more  than  brother  (2  Sam.  ii,  5) ;  though  he  afiter- 
wards  had  their  remains  translated  to  the  anuestial 
sepulchre  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  C2  Sam.  xxi.  14), 
As  to  the  site  of  the  city,  it  is  not  defined  in  the 
0.  T.,  but  Easebiufl  (Onrm/igt.  s.  r.)  places  it 
beyond  Jordan,  G  miles  from  Pella  on  the  mountain- 
road  to  Gerasa ;  where  its  name  is  probably  pre- 
served in  the  Wady  Yahea,  which  flowing  from  the 
east,  enters  the  Jordan  below  Bethshan  or  Scytho- 
pohs.  According  to  Dr.  Kobinson  (Bibl.  Mes.  iii, 
3I9j,  the  ruin  ed-Deir,  on  the  .S.  side  of  the  Wady, 
still  marks  its  site.  [E.  S,  Ff] 

JA'BEZ  (f3V^:  'id^is;  Alex.  Ta^s:  Jahes), 
apparently  a  place,  at  which  the  families  of  the 
scribes  (D*1D'D)  resided,  who  belonged  to  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Kenites  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).  It  occurs 
among  the  descendants  of  Salma,  who  was  of  Judah, 
and  clo.-/'ly  connectol  with  Bethlehem  (ver.  51), 
jjossibly  the  father  of  Boaz ;  and  also — thourrh  how 
is  not  clear — with  Joab.  The  Tarsjum  .^t-ites  ■^orne 
curious  particulars,  which,  howev'er,  dp  not  much 
elucidate  the  difficulty,  and  which  are  probably  a 
mixture  of  trustworthy  tra^lition  and  of  mere  in- 
vention biLsw]  on  philological  grounds,  Kcchab  is 
tliere  identified  with  liechabiah  the  son  of  VA\t:zrtv, 
Moses'  younger  son  H  Chr.  xxvi.  25;,  and  Jab'rz 
With  Othniel  the  Kenezzite,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Jabez  "  because  he  founded  by  his  counsel  ( T\  i  JU  /  a 
school  rxV^anri)  of  rli-*;ples  called  Tirathi'tes, 
Shimeathites,  and  Sucatliites,**  See  also  the  quota- 
tion.s  from  Talmud,  Tcmurah,  in  Buxtorf's  i>cx. 
col.  96H,  where  a  i-imilar  derivation  is  giv(;n, 

2.  The  name  occurs  again  m  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  n  Ciir.  iv.  9,  10),  in  a  passage  of  remark- 
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able  detail  inserted  in  a  genealogy  again  connected 
with  Bethlehem  (ver.  4).  Here  a  different  force  is 
att'iched  to  the  name.  It  is  made  to  rcfei*  to  the 
soiTow  f  IVJ?,  otzeV)  mth  which  his  mothei-  bore 
him,  and  al«o  to  hiH  prayer  that  evil  may  not 
grieve  f '•3Vy)  him.  Jabez  was  "  more  honourable 
than  his  brethren,"  though  who  they  were  i»  not 
ascertainable.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  con- 
nexion exists  between  this  genealogy  and  that  in  ii, 
50-55.  Several  names  appear  in  both — Hur,  Ephra- 
tah,  Bethlehem,  Zareathites  (in  A.  V.  iv.  2  jnaccu- 
rately  "  Zorathites"),  Joab,  Caleb;  and  there  is 
much  similarity  between  others,  as  Kcchab  and  lie- 
chah,  Eshton  and  Eshtaulites;  but  any  positive 
connexion  seems  undemonstrable,  1'he  Targura  re- 
peats its  identification  of  Jabez  and  Othniel, 

These  passages  in  the  Targums  are  worthy  of  )';- 
mark,  not  only,  because  they  exemplify  the  same 
habit  of  playing  on  words  and  seeking  for  derivar 
tions  which  is  /oiind  in  the  above  and  many  othei' 
passages  of  the  Bible,  both  early  and  late,  but  also 
because,  as  often  as  not,  the  puns  do  not  now  exist 
in  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  in  which  these  x«ira- 
phrases  are  written,  although  they  appear  if  that 
liabbinicai  Hebrew  is  translated  back  into  Biblical 
Hebrew.  There  are  several  CL-x-i  of  this  in  the 
Targum  above  quoted,  viz.  on  1  Chr.  ii.  55  (see 
Tirathim,  Socathim,  &c.),  and  others  in  the  Tar- 
gum  on  Ruth,  in  the  a^lditions  to  the  genealogy  at 
the  end  of  that  Book.  On';  example  will  show  what 
is  intended.  "Obed  (T21V/  was  he  who  hcrced 
the  Lord  of  the  world  with  a  pei-fect  heart," 
"  Sei-ved  "  in  BiUical  Hebrew  is  "13^,  fn^m  the 
same  root  ris  Obed,  but  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
gura it  is  n^DT,  80  that  the  allusion  (like  that  in 
ColeHdgr;'s  famous  pun)  exists,  as  it  stands,  neitlier 
for  the  eye  nor  the  ear.  [G.J 

JA'BIN()''n%  na^is).  1.  King  of  Hazor,  a 
royal  city  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  near  the  waters 
of  Merom,  who  oi'gariised  a  confederacT^  of  the 
northerapiinces  against  the  Israelite;?*  (Josh,  xi.  l-J). 
He  assembled  an  army,  which  the  Saipture  nar- 
rative merely  compares  to  the  sands  for  multitude 
(vei',  4),  but  which  Josejjhus  reckons  at  oOO,000 
foot,  10,000  horse,  and  i:0,oOO  cliariots.  Joshua, 
encoura,'j;ed  by  God,  surprisf.-'l  this  vast  army  of  allif.-'] 
forces  "by  the  waters  of  .Merorn  "  (yf-.v.  7;  near 
Kedesh,  according  to  Jr^.-phus;,  utterly  routed  them, 
cut  the  hoof-sintws  of  their  horses,  and  burnt  their 
chariots  with  fij<^  at  a  place  which  fiora  that  cir- 
cumstance may  have  derive*!  its  name  of  MiBBE- 
PHOTH-Maim  (Tb-rvcy,  On  the  Gen/i^'lo'ikst  p. 
228).  [Mi.srkI'HO'ih-Maim.]  It  is  prola^ble  tliat 
in  f.ori-s&pjence  of  this  battle  the  confederate  kin^'n, 
and  Jabin  among  them,  were  redu«;tl  to  vassalage, 
for  we  find  immediately  afterwards  that  Jabin  i» 
safe  in  his  capital.  But  during  the  eii.Huing  wars 
1  (which  occupied  som-  time.  Josh,  xi.  IS  ,  Joshua 
j  "  turned  back,"  and  f^^i-haps  on  some  frf»h  rebellion 
j  of  Jabin,  inflicted  on  him  a  signal  ;Arid  .summary 
I  vengeance,  making  Hazor  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  not  burning  the  conquered  citji^  of 
Canaan  (%\.  1-14  ;  .foxr|>h.  Ant.  v,  1,  §18  ;  Kwald, 
OcHch.  ii.  ,328). 

2.  A  king  of  Hazor,  whose  general  Siscra  was 

I  defi3it':d  by  Barak,  whose  army  is  described  in  much 

th":  same  t*^;rm.s  as  thrit  of  his  predecessor  (Judg.  iv. 

■"»,   13),  and  wlio  suffered  pre'.Lwly  the  s^ime  IJit';. 

i  We  have  already  pointcil  out  the  mJUNt':  bimilarity 

of  the  two  narratives  (Josh,  xi.;  Judg.  iv,  v.,,  and 
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an  atteutive  comparison  of  them  with  Josephus  (who  ' 
curiously  omits  the  name  of  Jahin  altogether  in 
his  mention  of  Joshua's  victory,  although  his  ac- 
count is  full  of  details),  would  easily  supply 
further  points  of  resemblance.  [Barak;  Debo- 
iiAii.]  It  is  indeed  by  no  means  impossible  that 
in  the  course  of  150  years  Hazor  should  have  risen 
from  its  ashes,  and  even  rcassnmed  its  pre-eminence 

■under  sovereigns  who  still  bore  the  old  dynastic 
name.  But  entirely  independent  considerations 
show  that  the  period  between  Joshua  and  Barak 
could  not  have  been  150  years,  and  indeed  tend 
to  prove  that  those, two  chiefs  were  contempo- 
raries (Hervey,  Geneal.  228) ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore led  to  regard  the  two  accounts  of  the  de- 
struction of  Hazor  and  Jabin  as  really  applying  to 
the  same  monarch,  and  the  same  event.  What  is 
to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  Jabin  and  his 
confederate  kings  were  defeated  both  by  Joshua  and 
by  Barak,  and  that  distinct  account-s  of  both  vic- 
tories were  preserved  ?  The  most  casual  reader  of 
the  narrative  cannot  but  bo  sti'uck  by  the  remark- 
able resemblance  between  the  two  stories.  There 
is  no  ground  whatever  to  tlirow  doubts  on  the  liis- 

,  torical  veracity  of  the  earlier  nai'rative,  as  is  done 
by  Hasse  (p.  129),  Maurer  {ad  he),  Studer  {on 
Judges,  p.  90),  and  De  Wette  {Einl.  p.  231), 
according  to  Keil,  on  Josh.  xi.  10-15 ;  and  by  Ro- 
senmiiller  [Schol.  Jos.  xi.  11)  ;  but  when  the  chro- 
nological arguments  are  tiiken  into  consideration, 
we  do  not  (in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  still 
remain)  consider  Havei'nick  successful  in  removing 
the  improbabilities  which  beset  the  common  suppo- 
sition that  this  Jabin  lived  long  after  the  one  which 
Joshua  defeated.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  agree 
with  Winer  in  denouncing  any  attempt  to  identify 
them  with  each  other  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
uncritical  audacity.  [F.  W.  F.] 

JAB'NEEL  ('PKJI!).  The  name  of  two  towns 
in  Palestine. 

1.  (In  0.  T.  Aei8j/££;  Alex. 'Ia/3j/^A  ;  in  Apocr. 
^lafivela:  Jebneel,  Jabnia,  Jamnia).  One  of  the 
points  on  the  northei-n  boundary  of  Judah,  not 
quite  at  the  sea,  though  neai'  it"  (Josh.  xv.  11). 
There  is  no  sign,  however,  of  its  ever  having  been 
occupied  by  Judah.  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §22) 
attributes  it  to  the  Danites.  There  was  a  constant 
stniggle  going  on  between  that  tribe  and  the  Phi- 
listines for  the  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the 
lowland  plain  [Dan],  and  it  is  not  sui^rising  that 
the  next  time  we  meet  with  Jabneel  it  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter  (2  Chr.  xx:^-i.  6).  Uzziah 
dispossessed  them  of  it,  and  demolished  its  fortifi- 
cations. Here  it  is  in  the  shorter  form  of  Jab- 
NEH.  In  its  Greek  garb,  Iamnia,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Maccabees  (I  Mace.  iv.  15,  v. 
58,  x.  69,  XV.  40),  in  whose  time  it  was  again  a 
strong  place.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  8, 
§6)  Gorgias  was  govenior  of  it;  but  the  text  of 
the  Maccabees  (2  Mace.  xii.  82)  has  Idumaea.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  harbour  on  the  coast,  to 
which,  and  the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas  set  fire, 
and  the  conflagration  was  seen  at  Jerusalem,  a 
distance  of  about  25  miles  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  The 
harbour  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  in  conse- 

"  In  Josh.  XV.  46,  after  the  words  "  from  Ekron," 
the  LXX.  adds  'le(i.vai,  Jabneh,  instead  of  "  even  unto 
the  sea ;"  probably  reading  H^tD^  for  the  present 
Tvord  HK)*- 
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quence  speaks  of  the  town  as  double — diiae  Jamnes 
(see  the  quotations  in  Reland,  823),  Like  Ascalon 
and  Gaza  the  harbour  bore  the  title  of  Majumas, 
perhaps  a  Coptic  woi^d,  meaning  the  "  place  on  the 
sea."  (Keland,  590,  &c. ;  Paumer,  174  :?ioie,  184 
notei,  Kenrick,  PAo(?jiicw,  27,  29),  At  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  places  of  Judaea,  and  contained  a 
Jewish  school  of  great  fame,  whose  learned  doctors 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  The  great 
Sanhedrim  was  also  held  here.  In  this  holy  city, 
according  to  an  early  Jewish  tradition,  was  bmied 
the  great  Gamaliel.  His  tomb  was  visited  by 
Paichi  in  the  14th  cent,  (Zunz,  in  Asher's  Benj.  of 
Tadela,  ii.  439,  440  ;  also  98).  In  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  however,  it  had  dwindled  to  a  small 
place,  TToAlx^r},  merely  requiring  casual  mention 
[Otiomasticon).  In  the  6th  century,  under  Justi- 
nian, it  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop 
(Epiphauius,  adv.  Haer.  lib.  ii.  730).  Under  the 
Crusaders  it  bore  the  corrupted  name  of  Ibelin,  and 
gave  a  title  to  a  line  of  Counts,  one  of  whom,  Jean 
d'Ibeliu,  about  1250,  restored  to  efficiency  the 
famous  code  of  the  "  Assises  de  Jemsalem  "  (Gibbon, 
ch.  58  ad  fin.',  also  the  citations  in  Raumer,  Pa- 
lastina,  185). 

The  modern  village  of  Yebna,  or  more  accu- 
rately Ihna  (IjLfco),  stands  about  2  miles  from  the 

seii  on  a  shght  eminence  just  south  of  the  Nahr 
Rubin.  It  is  about  11  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  7 
from  Ramleh,  and  4  from  Akir  (Ekron).  It  pro- 
bably occupies  its  ancient  site,  for  some  remains  of 
old  buildings  ai'e  to  be  seen,  possibly  relics  of  the 
fortress  which  the  Crusaders  built  there  (Porter, 
Handbook,  274). 

2,  (^\€<pQaixai -^  Alex.  'la$vf]\:  Jehnael.)  One 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Josh,  six.  33,  only).  It  is  named  next  after 
Adami-Nekeb,  and  had  apparently  Lakkum  between 
it  and  the  "  outgoings "  of  the  boundai^y  at  the 
Jordan.  But  little  or  -no  clue  can  be  got  fiom 
the  passage  to  its  situation.  Doubtless  it  is  the 
same  place  which,  as  'lafiveia  {Vita,  ^37),  and 
'la(xvle  {B.  J.  ii.  20,  §6),*  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus among  the  villages  in  Upper  Galilee,  which, 
though  strong  in  themselves  (TreTpciiSeis  oUffas), 
were  fortified  by  him  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Romans.  The  other  villages  named  by  him 
in  the  same  connexion  are  Meroth,  Achabare,  or 
the  rock  of  the  Achabari,  and  Seph.  Schwarz  (181) 
mentions  that  the  later  name  of  Jabneel  was  Kefr 
Yamah,^  the  village  by  the  sea.  Taking  this  with 
the  vague  indications  of  Josephus,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  look  for  its  traces  at  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  hill  country,  [G.] 

JAB'NEH  {m\:  'laMp  ;  Alex,  ^a^s  : 
Jabnia),  2  Chr.  xxVi.  6.     [Jabneel.] 

JA'CHAK  (13V^  'lojaxaz/;  Alex,  'laxdv '. 
Jachan),  one  of  seve'n  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  V.  13), 

JA'CHIN  (t^D*" :  in  Kings  'laxo^fi,  Alex.  la- 
Xo^v ;  but  in  Chron.  KarSpdaxris  in  both  MSS, ; 
Josephus  'laxiV;  Jachin,  Jachim\  one  of  the  two 
pillars  which  were  set  up  "in  the  porch"  (1  K, 

^  Can  the  name  in  tlie  Vat.  LXX.  ([?iven  above) 
be  a  corruption  of  this  1  It  can  hardly  be  corrupted 
from  Jamnia  or  Jabneel. 
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vii.  21)  or  before  the  temple  (2  Chr.  iii.  17)  of 
Solomon.  It  was  the  "rtght-hand"  one  of  the 
two;  by  which  is  probably  meant  the  south  (comp. 
1  K.  vii.  39).  However,  both  the  position  and  the 
stnicture  of  these  famous  columns  are  full  of  diffi- 
culties, and  they  will  be  most  suitably  examined  in 
describing  the  Temple.  Interpreted  as  a  Hebrew 
word  Jachin  signifies  fii-mness. 

JA'CHIN  (1*3^:  'Ax^if,  'IiX^'".  'I^X^"  5, 
Alex,  'laxtlfi:  Jachm).  1.  Fourth  son  of  Simeon 
(tien.  xlvi.  10 ;  Ex.  vi.  V>) ;  founder-  of  the  family 
of  the  Jaohinites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

2.  Head  of  the  21st  course  of  priests  in  the  time 
of  David.  Some  of  the  course  returned  from  Babylon 
(IChr.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  17 ;  Neh. xi.  10).  [JoiAEIE,] 
Jacimus,  the  original  name  of  Alcimus  (1  Mace.  vii. 
.5,  &c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  ix.  §7),  who  was  the  first 
of  his  family  that  was  higli-priest,  may  possibly 
have  been  in  Hebrew  Jachin,  though  the  k  more 
properly  sugge.sts  Jaitim. 

'Ax«"V>  ACHIM  (JIatt.  i.  14),  seems  also  to  be 
the  same  name.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'CHINITES,  THE  CJO'n :  'laxwl ;  Alex. 
b  'lax^i-vi :  famiUa  Jachinitarum),  the  family 
founded  by  Jachin,  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

JACINTH  {{liicivBos ;  hyacintkus),  a  pre- 
cious stone,  forming  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  of  the  new  Jerasalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).    It  seems 

to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew   leshem  Qiy7 

A.  V.  "ligure"),  which  was  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  high-priest^s  brcaistplate  (Ex.  xxviii. 
19).  The  jacinth  or  hyacinth  is  a  red  variety  of 
zircon,  which  is  found  in  square  prisms,  of  a  white, 
grey,  red,  reddish-brown,  yellow,  or  pale-green 
colour.  Ligurit«  is  a  crystallised  mineral  of  a 
yellowish-gi'een  or  apple-green  hue,  found  in  Li- 
guria,  and  thence  deriving  its  name.  It  was  reputed 
to  possess  an  attractive  power  similar  to  that  of 
amber  (Theophrast.  Capp.  28),  and  perhaps  the 
Or-^ek  Myipioy,  which  the  LXX.  gives,  was  sug- 
gested by  an  apparent  reference  to  this  quality 
(as  if  from  Keixf",  "  to  lick  ").  The  expression 
in  Rev.  ix.  17,  "  of  jacinth,"  applied  to  the  breast- 
plate, is  descriptive  simply  of  a  hyacmthine,  i.  e. 
dark-purple  colour,  and  hia  no  reference  to  the 
stone.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JACOB  (3'p5)^  =  "supplantcr:"  'laKufi:  Ja- 
cob}, the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  He  was 
bom  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was  59  and  Abraham 
159  years  old,  probably  at  the  well  Lahai-roi.  His 
history  is  related  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  He  grew  up  a  quiet,  domestic  youth,  the 
favourite  son  of  his  mother.  He  bought  tii-;  birth- 
right from  his  brother  E.sau ;  arid  aftei-wards,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  acquired  the  bletsin^  intended 
for  Esau,  by  practising  a  well-known  deceit  on  Isaac. 
Hithei-to  the  two  sons  shared  the  wandeiings  of  Isaac 
in  the  South  Country;  but  now  Jacob  in  his  7Sth 
year  was  sent  from  the  family  -  home,  to  avoid  his 
brother,  and  to  seek  a  wife  among  his  kindred  in 
Padan-aram.  As  he  passed  thi'ough  Bethel,  God 
appeared  to  him.  Aftei-  the  lajj.^  of  21  years  he 
returned  from  P;idan-aram  with  two  wives,  two 
concubines,  eleven  sons,  and  a  dau^btei*,  and  large 
l>ropei-ty.  He  escajMzd  from  the  augry  pursuit  of 
i-al^n,  fi'om  a  rencontre  with  Ks.iu,  and  from  the 
vengeanee  of  the  C;uiaaiiit>w  provoked  by  the  muid'-r 
of  Shechem  ;  and  in  each  '-t  tho-v-  three  emergencies 
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he  was  aided  and  strengthened  by  the  interposition 
of  God,  and  in  sign  of  the  grace  won  by  a  night  of 
wrestling  with  God  his  name  was  changed  at  Jab- 
bok  into  Israel  ("  soldier  of  God  ").  Deborah  and 
Rachel  died  before  he  reached  Hebron;  and  it  was 
at  Hebron,  in  the  122nd  year  of  his  age,  that  he 
and  Esau  buried  their  father  Isaac,  josejih,  the 
favourite  son  of  Jacob,  was  sold  into  Egypt  eleven 
years  before  the  death  of  Isaac ;  and  Jacob  had  pro- 
bably exceeded  his  130th  year  when  he  went  thither, 
being  encouraged  in  a  divine  vision  as  he  passed 
for  the  last  time  through  Beersheba.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  for  seventeen  years  in 
Ramesef  and  Goshen.  After  giving  his  solemn 
blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manassch,  and  his  own  sons 
one  by  one,  and  charging  the  ten  to  complete  their 
reconciliation  with  Joseph,  he  died  in  his  147th 
year.  His  body  was  embalmed,  carried  with  great 
care  and  pomp  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  depo- 
sited with  his  fathers,  and  his  wife  Leah,  in  the 
cave  of  Macbpelah. 

The  example  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  minor  prophets.  Hosea,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii.  3,  4,  12)  to  con- 
vert the  descendants  of  Jacob  from  their  state  of 
alienation  from  God,  by  recalling  to  their  memory 
the  repeated  acts  of  God's  favour  shown  to  their 
ancestor.  And  ilalachi  (i,  2)  strengthens  the  de- 
sponding hearts  of  the  returned  exiles  by  assuring 
them  that  the  love  which  God  bestowed  upon  Jacob 
was  not  withheld  from  them.  Besides  the  frequent 
mention  of  his  name  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  other  two  Patriarchs,  there  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  events  in  the  life  of  Jacob  in  four  books 
of  the  N.  T.  In  Item.  ix.  11-13,  St.  Paul  adduces 
the  history  of  Jacob's  birth  to  prove  that  the  favour 
of  God  is  independent  of  the  order  of  natural  de- 
scent. In  Heb.  xii.  16,  and  xi.  21,  the  transfer  of 
the  birthright  anrl  Jacob's  dying  benediction  are 
referred  to.  His  vision  at  Bethel,  and  his  pos!«s- 
sion  of  land  at  Shechem  are  cited  in  St.  John  i. 
51,  and  iv.  .5,  12.  And  St.  Stephen,  in  his  speech 
(Acts  vii.  12,  16),  mentions  the  famine  which  was 
the  means  of  restoring  Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in 
Egypt,  and  the  burial  of  the  patriarch  in  .Shwhem. 

.Such  are  the  events  of  Jacob's  life  r'reoid*:d  in 
Scripture.     Some  of  them  require  additional  notice. 

1.  For  the  sale  of  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  E.sau 
is  branded  in  the  X.  T.  as  a  '*  profane  person  '^ 
(Heb.  xii.  16).  The  following  saci'ed  and  imjKirtant 
privileges  have  been  mentioned  as  connected  with 
primogeniture  in  patiiarchal  times,  and  as  ajneti- 
tuting  the  object  of  Jacob's  desire,  (a.)  Superior 
rank  in  the  family:  see  Gen.  xlii.  3,  4.  (6.)  A 
double  portion  of  the  father's  property;  i-o  Aix-n 
Ezra:  see  Deut.  xxi.  )7,  and  Gen.  xlviii.  22. 
(c.)  The  priestly  office  in  the  patriarchal  church : 
see  .Num.  viii.  17-19.  In  favour  of  this,  sec  .Je- 
rome fxd  Evartfj.  Ep.  lixiii.  §6;  Jarchi  in  Gm. 
XXV.;  Estins  in  Hehr.  xii.;  Sbuckti.rd's  C(mn£xi<rn, 
bk.  vii.;  Blunt,  Uwles.  Cmncid.  I't.  L  1.  §2,  :i; 
and  against  it,  Vitringa,  Ohs.  Sac.,  and  J.  D.  Jli- 
chaelis,  Mosaisch.  liecht,  ii.  §(;4,  cited  by  Koscn- 
miiller  m  Gen.  xxv.  (ij.)  A  conditional  promise  or 
adumbration  of  the  hf^avenly  inheritance :  see  Cart- 
wright  in  the  Oit.  Sacr.  on  <^en  xxv.  (e.)  The 
promise  of  the  Seed  in  which  all  nations  should  t« 
blessed,  though  not  included  in  the  birthright,  may 
have  bf:en  so  regard^vl  by  the  patriarchs  as  it  was  by 
their  descendants,  Kom.  ix.  8,  and  Shuckford,  viii. 

The  whole  suiijec-t  has  been  treate^l  in  separate 
es.savs  by  Vitringa  in  his  O'jKrrat.  Saor.  Pt.  i.  11, 
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§2  ;  also  by  J.  H.  Hottinger,  and  by  J.  J.  Schroder, 
cited  by  Wiuer, 

2.  With    regard   to   Jacob's  acquisition   of  his 
father's  blessing,  ch.  xxvii.,  few  persons  will  accept 
the  excuse  offered  by  Augustine,  Serm.  iv.  §22, 
23,  for  the  deceit  which  he  practised — that  it  was 
merely  a  figurative  actiqn,  and  that  his  personation 
of  Esau  was  justified  by  his  previous  purchase  of 
Esau's  birthright.      It  is  not  however  necessary, 
with  the  view  of  cherishing  a  Chinstian  hatred  of 
sin,  to  heap  opprobrious  epithets  upon  a  falhble 
man' whom  the  choice  of  God  has  rendered  venerable 
in  the  eyes   of  believers,     Waterland    (iv.  208) 
speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Jacob  in  language  which 
is  neither  wanting  in  reverence  nor  likely  to  encou- 
rage the  extenuation  of  guilt.     "  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  justifiable  in  every  particular  :  I  sus- 
pect  that   it   is   not.      Tliere   were   several  very 
good  and  laudable  circumstances  in  what  Jacob  and 
Rebekah  did  ;  but  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  acquit 
them  of  all  blame."     And  Blunt  {Vndes.  Coinc.) 
observes  that  none  "  of  the  patriarchs  can  be  set 
up  as  a  model  of  Christian  morals.     They  lived 
under  a  code  of  laws  that  were  not  absolutely  good, 
perhaps  not  so  good  as  the  Levitical  ;  for  as  this 
was  but  a  preparation  for  the  more  perfect  law  of 
Christ,  so  possibly  was  the  patriarchal  but  a  pre- 
paration  for   the   Law  of  Moses.'*     The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  unhappy  transaction,  and 
the   retribution   which  fell  upon  all  pai'ties  con- 
cerned in  it,  have  been  carefully  discussed  by  Ben- 
son, Hulsean  Lectures  (IQ'22)  on  Scripture  I) iffi- 
cultieSy  xvi.  and  xvii.     See  also  Woodgate's  Histo- 
rical Sermons,  ix. ;  and  Maurice,  Patr,iarchs  and 
Lawgivers,  v.    On  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophecies 
concerning  Esau  and  Jacob,  and  on  Jacob's  dying 
blessing,  see-  Bp.  Newton,  Dissertations  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, §§  iii.  and  iv. 

3.  Jacob's -vision  at  Bethel  is  considered  by  Mie- 
gius  in  a  treatise,  De  Scald  Jacobi  in  the  Thesavr 
rus  nomts  Theoiogico-Philologicus,  i.  195.  See  also 
Augustine,  Serm.  cxxii.  His  stratagem  with  La- 
ban's  cattle  is  commented  on  by  Jerome,  Quxtest.  in 
Gen.  0pp.  iii.  352,  and  by  Nitschmann,  De  co- 
rylo  Jacobi  in  Thes,  nov.  Theol.-Phil.  i.  201. 

4.  Jacob's  polygamy  is  an  instance  of  a  patriarchal 
practice  quite  repugnant  to  Christian  morality,  but 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  time 
had  not  then  come  for  a  full  expression  of  the  will 
of  God  on  this  subject.  The  mutual  rights  of  hus- 
band and  wife  were  recognised  in  the  history  of  the 
Creation ;  but  instances  of  polygamy  are  frequent 
among  persons  mentioned  in  the  sacred  records 
from  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  19)  toJIerod  (Joseph,  Ant. 
xvii.  1,  §2).  In  times  when  frequent  wars  in- 
creased the  number  of  captives  and  orphans,  and 
reduced  nearly  all  seiwice  to  slavery,  there  may 
have  been  some  reason  for  extending  the  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  law  to  concubines  or  half- 
wives  as  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  And  in  the  case  of 
Jacob,  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not 
his  original  intention  to  many  both  the  daughters 
of  Laban.  (See  on  this  subject  Augustine,  Contra 
Faustum,  xxii.  47-54.) 

5.  .Jacob's  wresthng  with  the  angel  at  Jabbok  is 
the  subject  of  Augustine's  Sermo  v. ;  compai-e  with 
it  De  Civitate  Dei,  xvi.  39. 

In  Jacob  may  be  traced  a  combination  of  the 
quiet  patience  of  his  father  with  the  acquisitiveness 
which  seems  to  have  marked  his  mother's  family 
and  in  Esau,  as  in  Ishmael,  the  migi-iitory  and  inde- 
pendent character  of  Abraham  was  developed  into 
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the  entei-prising  habits  of  a  warhke  hunter-chief, 
Jacob,  whose  history  occupies  a  larger  space,  leaves 
on  the  reader's  mind  a  less  favourable  impression 
than  either  of  the  other  patriarchs  with  whom  he 
is  joined  in  equal  honour  in  the  N.  T,  (Matt.  viii. 
1 1).    But  in  considering  his  character  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  know  not  what  limits  weie  set  in 
those  days  to  thfe  knowledge  of  God  and  the  sancti- 
fying infiuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  timid  thought- 
ful boy  would  acquire  no  self-reliance  in  a  secluded 
home.     There  was  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
intelligence,  wide  sympathy,  generosity,  frankness. 
Growing  up  a  stranger  to  the  gi-eat  joys  and  great 
sorrowr.  of  natural  life — deaths,  and  wedlock,  and 
births  ;  inured  to  caution  and  restraint  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  more  vigorous  brother;  secretly  stimu- 
lated by  a  belief  that  God  designed  for  him  some 
superior  blessing,  Jacob  was  perhaps  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  a  narrow,  selfish,  deceitful,  disappointed 
man.     But,  after  dwelling  for  more  than  half  a  life- 
time in  solitude,  he  is  driven  fi'om  home  by  the 
provoked  hostility  of  his  more  poAverful  brother. 
Then  in  deep  and  bitter  sorrow  the  outcast  begins 
life  afresh  long  after  youth  has  passed,  and  finds 
himself  brought  first  of  all  unexpectedly  into  that 
close  personal  communion  with  God  which  elevates 
the  soul,  and  then  into  that  enlarged  intercourse 
with  men  which  is  capable  of  drawing  out  all  the 
better  feelings  of  human  nature.     An  unseen  world 
was  opened.     God  revived  and  renewed  to  him  that 
slumbering  promise  over  which  he  had  brooded  for 
threescore  years  since  he  learaed  it  in  childhood 
fi'om   his   mother.     Angels   conversed   with   him. 
Gradually  he  felt  more  and  more  the  watchful  care 
of  an  ever  pr^ent  spiritual  Father.    Face  to  face  he 
wrestled  with  the  Representative  of  the  Almighty. 
And  so,  even  though  the  moral  consequences  of  his 
early  transgressions  hung  about  him,  and  saddened 
him  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  all  the  evil  of  treach- 
ery and  domestic  ertvy,  and  partial  judgment,  and 
filial  disobedience,  yet  the  increasing  revelations  of 
God  enlightened  the  old  age  of  the  patriarch  ;   and 
at  last  the  timid  "  supplanter,"  the  man  of  subtle 
devices,  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  Jehovah,  dies 
the  "  soldier  of  God"  uttering  the  messages  of  God 
to  his  remote  posterity. 

For  reflections  on  various  incidents  in  Jacob's  life 
see  Bp.  Hall's  Contemplations,  Bk.  iii.  Many  Rab- 
binical legends  concerning  him  may  be  found  in 
Eisenmenger's  Entd.  Judenthum,  and  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Targum.  In  the  Koran  he  is  often  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  the  othei*  two  patriarchs 
(ch.  2,  and  elsewhere).  [W.  T.  B.] 

JACU'BUS  CUkov^os  :  Accubus),  1  Esd.  ix. 
48.     [Akkub,  4.] 

JA'DA  (J?'T' :  'laSae,  and  at  ver.  32  AaSal ; 
Alex.  'leSSoe),  son  of  Onam,  and  brother  of  Sliam- 
mai,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel  by 
his  wife  Atarah  (l  Chi-,  ii.  28,  32).  This  genea- 
logy is  very  coiTupt  in  the  LXX.,  especially  in  the 
Vatican  Codex.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'DATJ  (nv  but  the  Keri  has  i'^\  i.  e.  Yad- 
dai :  'laSai:  Jeddii),  one  of  the  Bene-Nebo  who 
had  taken  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  by 
Ezra  to  refinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

JAD'DUA  {Vy^\ :  'laSoiJ,  'iSoiia  :  Jeddoa), 
son,  and  successor  in  the  high-priesthood,  of  Jona- 
than or  Johanan.  He  is  the  last  of  the  high-priests 
mentioned  in  the  0.  T.,  and  probably  altogether 
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the  latest  name  in  the  ranon  (Neh.  xii,  11,  22),  at 
least  if  1  Chr.  iii,  22-24  is  admitted  to  be  corrupt 
(see  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  101,  107).  His  name 
marks  distinctly  the  time  when  the  latest  additions 
were  made  to  the  book  of  Nehemiah  and  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  and  perhaps  affords  a  clue  to  the  age 
of  Malaclii  the  prophet.  All  that  we  learn  con- 
cerning him  in  Scripture  is  the  fact  of  his  being 
the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  high-priest.  We  gather 
also  pretty  certainly  that  he  was  priest  in  the  reign 
of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  and  that  he  was 
still  high-priest  after  the  Persian  dynasty  was  over- 
thrown, i,  e.  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
For  the  expression  "  Darius  the  Persian"  must 
have  been  used  after  the  accession  of  the  Grecian 
dynasty;  and  had  another  hi^h-priest  succeeded, 
his  name  would  most  likely  have  been  mentioned. 
Thus  far  then  the  book  of  jseheraiah  bears  out  the 
truth  of  Josephus's  history,  which  makes  Jaddua 
high-priest  -xhen  Alexander  invaded  Judaea.  But 
the  story  of  his  interview  with  Alexander  [HiGH- 
PRiESt,  p.  811  &]  does  not  on  that  account  desei-ve 
credit,  nor  his  account  of  the  building  of  the  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim  during  Jaddua's  pontificate,  at 
the  instigation  of  Sanballht,  both  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  accompanying  circumstances,  are  probably 
derived  from  some  apocryphal  book  of  Alexandrian 
growth,  since  lost,  in  which  chronology  and  history 
gave  way  to  romance  and  Jevidsh  vanity.  Josephus 
seems  to  place  the  death  of  Jaddua  after  that  of  Alex- 
ander {A,  J,  xi.  8,  §7).  Eusebius  as^gns  20  years 
to  Jaddua's  pontificate  {Geneal.  of  (/ur  Lord,  323 
sqq. ;  Selden,  de  Succ. ;  Prideanx,  kc),  [A.  C.  H.J 

JAD'DUA  (V-n^:  'IcSSoiSa;  Alex.  'UdSo{>ic: 
Jeddfxa),  one  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  i.  e.  of  the 
laymen,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  ^'ehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  21). 

JA'DON  (fil'i :  Evdpajv  in  both  MSS. :  Jadon), 
a  man,  who  in  company  witlffthe  Gibeonites  and 
the  men  of  Mizpah  assisted  to  repair  the  wall  of 
.Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  7).  His  title,  ^'  the  Slero- 
nothite"  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxrii.  30;,  and  the  mention 
of  Gibeonites,  would  seem  to  point  to  a  place 
ilei-oneth,  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gil^n ; 
but  no  such  place  has  yet  beAi  traced. 

Jadon  {'laZcay)  is  the  name  attributed  by  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  viii.  8,  §5)  to  the  man  of  God  from 
Judah,  who  withstood  Jeroboam  at  the  altar  at 
Bethel — probably  intending  Iddo  the  seer.  By 
Jerome  {Qu.  Hehr.  on  2  Chr.  ix,  29)  the  name  is 
given  as  Jaddo. 

JA'EL  (7y* :  Hex.  Syr.  Arw.el:  'la-fjK',  Joseph. 
'I(fAT7 :  JaJiel),  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  Heber 
was  the  chief  of  a  nomadic  Arab  clan,  who  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  and  harl  pitched  his 
tent  underthe  oaks,  which  had  in  consequence  recei  vf^i 
the  name  of  "  oaks  of  the  wanderers'*  (A.  V.  plain 
of  Zaanaim,  Judg.  iv.  1 1),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kedesh-Naphthali.  [Heber  ;  Kexites.]  The  tribe! 
of  Heber  had  secured  the  quief  enjoyment  of  their 
paiiures  by  adopting  a  neutral  position  in  a  troublous 
jieriod.  Their  descent  from  Jethro  secured  them  the 
favourable  regard  of  the  Israelites,  and  they  were 
sufficiently  imjwrfant  to  conclude  a  formal  peace 
with  Jabin  king  of  Hazor. 


JAEL 

In  the  headlong  route  which  followed  the  defeat 
oi*  the  Canaanites  by  Bai-ak,  Sisera,  abandoning  his 
chariot  the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice  (comp,  Horn, 
//.  V.  20),  fled  unattended,  and  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  that  taken  by  his  aimy,  to  the  tent 
of  the  Kenite  chieftainess,  **  The  tent  of  Jael" 
is  expressly  mentioned  either  because  the  harem  of 
Heber  was  in  a  separate  tent  (Rosenmiiller,  Morgenl. 
iii.  22),  or  because  the  Kenite  himself  was  absent 
at  the  time.  In  the  sacred  seclusion  of  this  almost 
inviolable  sanctuary,  Sisera  might  well  have  felt 
himself  absolutely  secure  from  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy  (Cabnet,  Fragra.  xxv.) ;  and  although  he  in- 
tended to  take  refuge  among  the  Kenites,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  so  openly  to  violate  all  idea  of 
Oriental  propriety  by  entering  a  woman's  apart- 
ments (lyHerbelot,  BV)l.  Orient,  s.  t^  Haram),  had 
he  not  received  Jael's  express,  earnest,  and  re- 
spectful entreaty  to  do  so.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  she  flung  a  mantle^  over  him  as  he  lay 
wearily  on  the  floor.  When  thirst  prevented  sleep, 
and  he  asked  for  watei-,  she  brought  him  butter- 
milk in  her  choicest  vessel,  thus  ratifying  with  the 
semblance  of  officious  zeal  the  sacred  bond  of  East- 
em  hospitality.  Wine  would  have  been  less  suitable 
to  quench  his  thirst,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
eschewed  by  Heber's  clan  ( Jer.  ixxv.  2 ).  Butter- 
milk, according  to  the  quotations  in  Harmer,  is  still 
a  favourite  Arab  beverage,  and  that  this  is  the  dnnk 
intended  we  infer  from  Judges  v.  25,  as  well  as  from 
the  direct  statement  of  Josephus  {yaKa  di€<f>$ophs 
ij8-q,  Ant.  T.  5,  §4j,  although  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  with  Josephus  and  the  Habbis  (D.  Ejmcbi, 
Jarchi,  &c.),  that  Jael  purposely  used  it  because  of 
its  soporific  qualities  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  473).  But 
anxiety  still  prevented  Sisera  from  composing  him- 
self Ui  rest,  until  he  had  exacted  a  promise  from  his 
protectress  that  she  would  ^ithfiilly  preserve  the 
secret  of  his  concealment;  till  at  last,  with  a  feeling 
of  perfect  security,  the  weary  and  unfortunate  ge- 
neral resigned  himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery 
and  fatigue.  Then  it  was  that  Jael  took  in  her  left 
hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  ^  pins  (A.  V.  "  nail") 
which  &£tened  down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in 
her  right  hand  the  mallet  (A.  V,  "a  hammer") 
used  to  drire  it  into  the  ground,  and  creeping  up  to 
her  sleeping  and  confiding  ,;uf;si,  with  one  terrible 
blow  dashed  it  through  Sisera's  temples  deep  into 
the  earth.  With  one  spasm  of  fruitless  agony,  with 
one  contortion  of  sudden  pain,  "  at  her  feet  he 
bowed,  he  fell;  where  he  bov.ed,  there  he  fell  down 
deart^  (Judg.  v.  27),  She  then  waited  to  meet 
the  pursuing  Barak,  and  led  him  into  her  tent  that  she 
might  in  his  presence  claim  the  glory  of  the  deed ! 

Many  have  supposal  thnt  by  this  act  she  ful- 
fillM  the  saying  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell 
Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv,  9 ; 
Joseph.  V.  5,  §4; ;  and  hence  they  have  sujjfjqsed 
that  Jael  was  actuated  by  some  divine  and  hidden 
influence.  But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  such  an 
inspiiation,  and  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that 
Deborah  merely  intended  to  intimate  the  share  of  the 
honour  which  woiild  be  assigned  by  posterity  to 
her  own  exertions.  If  therefore  we  eliminate  the 
stiU  more  monstrous  supposition  of  the  Rabbis  that 
.Sisera  wa>  slain  by  Jael  because  he  attempted  to 
o:ifrr  her  violence — the  jnurder  will  aj-pear  in  all 


"  "Mantle"    is    here    inaccurate,    the   word    is  |  what  the  Semicah  was.     Probably  some  part  of  the 
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its  hideous  atrocity.  A  fugitive  had  iiaked,  and 
received  dakhecl  (or  protection)  at  her  hands,-^he 
was  miserable,  defeated,  weai'y, — he  was  the  ally  of 
lier  husband, — he  was  her  invited  and  honoured 
guest, — he  was  in  tlie  sanctuary  of  the  haram, — 
above  all,  he  was  confiding,  defenceless,  and  asleep ; — 
yet  she  broke  her  pledged  faith,  violated  her  solemn 
hospitality,  and  murdered  a  trustful  and  unpro- 
tected slumberer.  Surely  we  require  the  clearest 
and  most  positive  statement  that  Jael  was  insti- 
gated to  such  a  murder  by, divine  suggestion. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  **  Has  not  the  deed  of 
Jael  been  praised  by  an  inspired  authority?" 
"  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenite  be,  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in 
the  tent"  (Judg.  v.  24).  Without  stopping  to 
ask  when  and  where  Deborah  claims  for  herselt  any 
infallibility,  or  whether,  in  the  passionate  moment 
of  patriotic  triumph,  she  was  likely  to  pause  in  such 
wild  times  to  scrutinise  the  moral  bearings  of  an 
act  which  had  been  so  splendid  a  benefit  to  herself 
and  her  people,  we  may  question  whether  any 
moral  commendation  is  directly  intended.  What 
Deborah  stated  was  a  fact,  viz.,  that  the  wives  of 
the  nomad  Arabs  would  undoubtedly  regard  Jael 
as  a  public  benefactress,  and  praise  her  as  a  popular 
heroine. 

The  suggestion  of  Gesenius  (J%es.  608  6),  HoU- 
mann,  and  others,  that  the  Jael  alluded  to  in  Judg. 
V,  6  is  not  the  wife  of  Heber,  but  some  unknown 
Israelitish  judge,  appears  to  ns  extremely  unhkely, 
especially  as  the  name  Jael  must  almost  certainly 
be  the  name  of  a  woman  (Prov.  v.  19,  A.  V. 
*'roe").  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  phrase  *'in  the  days  of  Jael"  is  one  which 
we  should  hardly  have  expected.  [F.  W.  F.] 

JA'GUR  (l-ir  :  'hff(hp  ;  Alex,  'layoiip:  Jagur), 
a  town  of  Judah,  one  of  those  furthest  to  the  south, 
on  the  frontier  of  Edom  (Josh,  xv.  21).'  Kabzeel, 
one  of  its  companions  in  the  list,  recurs  subse- 
quently ;  but  Jagur  is  not  again  met  with,  nor 
has  the  name  been  encountered  in  the  imperfect 
exploi'ations  of  that  dreary  region.  The  Jagur, 
quoted  by  Schwarz  (p.  99)  from  the  Talmud  as 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  temtory  of  Ashkelon, 
must  have  been  farther  to  the  N.W.  [G.] 

JA'HATH  (nm  :  'Ue).  1.  Son  of  Libni,  the 
son  of'Gershora,  the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  20, 
A.  v.).     He  was  ancestor  to  Asaph  (ver.  43). 

2.  Head  of  a  later  house  in  the  family  of  Gershom, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Laadan. 
The  house  of  Jahath  existed  in  David's  time  (1  Chr. 
xxiii,  10,  11).  [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  {'Ud  ;  Alex,  omits.)  A  man  in  the  genealogy 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2),  son  of  Reaiah  ben-Shobal. 
His  sons  were  Ahumai  and  Lahad,  the  families  of 
the  Zorathites.  If  Reaiah  and  Haroeh  are  identical, 
Jahath  was  a  descendant  of  Caleb  ben-Hur. 
[Haroeh.] 

4.  (Alex.  'If/dB.)  A  Levite,  son  of  Shelomoth, 
the  representative  of  the  Kohathite  family  of  Iziiak 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22). 

5.  A  Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  repairs  to  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  12).   ' 

JA'HAZ,  also  JAHA'ZA,  JAHA'ZAH,  and 
JAH'ZAH.  Under  these  four  forms  are  g'ven  iji 
the  A.  V.  the  name  of  a  place  which  in  the  Hebrew 
appears  as  ]^n*  and  n^n%  the  n  being  in  some 
cases — as  Num.  and  Deut.— ^the  pai'ticle  of  motion, 
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but  elsewhere  an  integral  addition  to  the  name.  It 
has  been  unifoi*mly  so  taken  by  the  LXX.,  who  have 
'lafftrd,  and  twice  'latrd.  Jahaz  is  found  Num. 
xxi.  23;  Deut.  ii.  32;  .Tudg.  xi.  20;  Is.  xv.  4 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  34.  In  the  two  latter  only  is  it  V*nS 
without  the  fuial  PI.  The  Samaritan  Cod.  has 
nvn'':  Vulg./asa). 

At  Jahaz  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter  and  in  the  occupation  by  Israel  of  the  whole 
pastoral  country  included  between  the  Arnon  and 
the  Jabbok,  the  Bclka  of  the  modern  Arabs  (Num. 
xxi.  23  ;  Deut.  ii.  32;  Judg.  xi.  20).  It  was  in 
the  allotment  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Kum.  xxxii. ;  and 
it  was  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  78  ;  and  Josh.  xxi.  36,  though 
here  omitted  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text), 

Jahazah  occurs  in  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah 
and  Isaiah  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  plain  comitry," 
i.  €.  the  Mishor,  the  modern  Belka  (Jer.  xlviii.  21, 
34 ;  Is.  XT.  4) ;  but  beyond  the  tact  that  at  this 
period  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Moab  we  know  no- 
thing of  its  history. 

From  the  terms  of  the  narrative  in  Num.  xxi. 
and  Deut.  ii.,.we  should  expect  that  Jahaz  was  in 
the  extreme  south  part  of  the  ten-itory  of  Sihon, 
but  yet  north  of  the  river  Arnon  (see  Deut.  ii.  24, 
36 ;  and  the  words  in  31,  "  begin  to  possess  "),  and 
in  exactly  this  position  a  site  named  Jazaza  is 
mentioned  by  Schwarz  (227),  though  by  him  only. 
But  this  does  not  agi'ee  with  the  statements  of  Eu- 
sebius  {Onum.  'leiTcd),  who  says  it  was  existing 
in  his  day  between  Medeba  and  AijjSot;?,  by  which 
he  probably  intends  Dibon,  which  would  place 
Jahaz  considerably  too  far  to  the  North.  Like 
many  others  relating  to  the  places  East  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  this  question  must  await  further  research. 
(See  Ewald,  Gesckichte,  ii.  266,  271.)  [G.] 

JA'HAZA(^Vn^^.e.  Yahtzah:  Baffdv;  Alex. 
'laaa-d;  Jassa),  Josh.  xiii.  18.     [Jahaz.] 

JA'HAZAH(n^n^:  in  Jer.  'Pecpds,  in  both 
TVISS. ;  Jaser,Jasa),  Josh.  xxi.  36  (though  omitted 
in  the  Rec.  Hebrew  Text,  and  not  recognizable  in 
the  LXX.),  Jer.  xlviii.  21.     [Jahaz.] 

JAHAZI'AH  (nnn^  i.  e.  Yach'zeyah:  'lamias : 
Jactsia),  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently  a  priest ;  com- 
memorated as  one  of  the  four  who  originally  sided 
with  Ezi-a  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign  wives  (Ezr. 
X.  15).     In  Esdras  the  name  becomes  EzECHiAS. 

JAHA'ZIEL  (S^nn^.  1.  ('leCiiiA  ;  Jehe- 
ziel.)  One  of  the  heroes  of  Benjamin  who  deseited 
the  cause  of  Saul  and  joined  David  when  he  was  at 
Ziklag(l  Chr.  xii.  4). 

2.  Jaziel  ('Ofi^\),  a  priest  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid, whose  office  it  was,  in  conjunction  with  Be- 
naiah,  to  blow  the  trumpet  at  the  ministrations 
before  the  ark,  when  David  had  brought  it  to 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  6).     [High-prikst.] 

3.  ('lefi-jjA,  'la^i^A;  and  so  Alex.)  a  Kohathite 
Le\'ite,  third  son  of  Hebron.  His  house  is  men- 
tioned in  the  enumeration  of  the  Levites  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19  ;  xxiv.  23).    [A.  C.  H,] 

4.  ('Oft^A.:  Jahaziel.)  Son  of  Zechariah,  a 
Levite  of  the  Bene-Asaph,  who  was  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  to  animate  Jehoshaphat  and  the 
army  of  Judali  in  a  moment  of  great  danger, 
namely,  when  they  were  anticipating  the  invasion 
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of  an  enormous  horde  of  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Mehunims,  and  other  barbarians  (2  Chr.  xx.  14). 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  is  entitled  a  Psalm  of  Asaph,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  mention  of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  others,  in  hostility  to  Israel,  has  led  some  to 
connect  it  with  the  above  event.  [Gebal.]  But, 
however  desirable,  this  is  very  uncertain. 

5.  ('Afi^X:  Ezechiel.)  The  " son  of  Jahaziel" 
was  the  chief  of  the  Bene-Shecaniah  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezr.  viii.  5).  But  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.,  and  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Esd. 
(viii.  32),  a  name  has  escaped  from  the  text, 
and  it  should  read,  "  of  the  Bene-Zathoe  ("probably 
Zattu),  Shecaniah  son  of  Jahaziel."  In  the  latter 
place  the  name  appears  as  Jezelus. 

JAH'DAI  (nni,  i.e.  Yehdai:  'ASSat;  Alex. 
^laZaiz  Jahoddai)f  a  man  who  appears  to  be  thrust 
abraptly  into  the  genealogy  of  Caleb,  as  the  &ther 
of  six  sons  (1  Chr.  ii.  47^.  Various  suggestions 
regarding  the  name  have  been  made:  as  that  Gazez, 
the  name  preceding,  should  be  Jahdai ;  that  Jahdai 
was  a  concubine  of  Caleb,  &c. :  but  these  are  mere 
_^oundless  suppositions  (see  Burrington,  i.  216; 
Bertheau,  ad  loc). 

JAH'DIEL  (.^K^'in^:  'U^i^K:  JedieVj,  one 
of  the  heroes  who  were  heads  of  the  halt-tribe  of 
Maua-sseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

JAH'DO  O^ni :  l€55at,  as  if  the  name  had 
originally  been  ^in^ ;  comp.  Jaasacj,  Jadatj: 
Jeddo),  a  Gadite  named  in  the  genealogies  of  his 
tnbe  (1  Chr.  v.  14)  as  the  son  of  Buz  and  father 
of  Jeshishai. 

JAH'LEEL  {"pN^n;; :  'Axo^X;  Alex. 'AAo^A, 
'AAA^X :  Jahelel),  the  third  of  the  three  sons  of 
Zebulan  (Gen.  xlvi.  14;  Num.  xxri.  2f)j,  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  J ahle  elites.  Nothing  is 
heard  of  him  or  of  his  descendants. 

JAH'SIAI  (^Dn^:  'la^t;  Alex.  'le/wC : 
Jenmi\  a  man  of  Issacbar,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
house  of  Tola  (1  Chr,  vii.  2). 

JAH'ZAH  (nxn^  'laffd:  Jassa),  1  Chr.  vf. 
78.     [Jahaz.] 

JAH'ZEEL  ^^XVn^:  'Act^X:  Jaskl),  the 
Hist  of  the  four  cons  of  Kaphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24), 
tounder  of  the  family  of  the  Jahzeelites 
(vXVn'n,  Num.  xxvi.  48),  His  name  is  once 
again  mentioned  (1  Chr.  vii.  13)  in  the  slightly 
different  form  of  Jahziel. 

JAH'ZEEAH  (nnrn^t  'uCpi6.s,  'ECtptis: 
Jezrfis),  a  priest,  of  the  house  of  Inmier;  ancestor 
of  Maasiai  (read  Maaziah),  one  of  the  courses  which 
returned  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  [Jehoiarib.]  In  the 
duphcate  passage  in  Neh.  xi.  13  he  is  called  ^THN 
AiiASAi,  and  all  the  other  names  are  much 
varie^J.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JAH'ZIEL  ('?N^Yn!  •  'loo-i^^^:  Jasiel),  the 
form  in  which  the  name  of  the  first  of  Napht-Ui's 
sons,  elsewhere  given  Jahzeel,  appeai-s  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  13  only. 

JA'IR  n\\V    'lalp:  Jair).      1.  A  man  who 


JAIBUS 

on  his  father's  side  was  descended  from  Judah,  and 
on  his  mother's  from  Manasseh.  His  father  was 
Segub,  son  of  Hezron  the  son  of  Pharez,  by  his 
third  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Machir,  a  man 
so  great  that  his  name  is  sometimes  userl  as  equi- 
valent to  that  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  22). 
Thus  on  both  sides  he  was  a  member  of  the  most 
powerful  family  of  each  tribe.  By  Moses  he  is 
called  the  "  son  of  Manasseh"  (Num.  xxxii.  41 ; 
Deut.  iii.  14)^  and  according  to  the  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  ii.  23),  he  was  one  of  the  *'sons  of  Machir 
the  father  of  Gilead.**  This  designation  from  his 
mother  rather  than  his  father,  pei'haps  arose  from 
his  having  settled  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  east  of 
Jordan.  During  the  conquest  he  perfonned  one  of 
the  chief  feats  recorded.  He  took  the  whole  of  the 
tract  of  Argob  (Deut*  iii.  14),  the  naturally  inac- 
cessible Trachonitis,  the  modem  Lt^ah — and  in  ad- 
dition possessed  himself  of  some  nomad-villages  in 
Gilead,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Hav- 
VOTH-jAiK(Num.  xxxii.41;  1  Chr.  ii.  23).*  None 
of  his  descendants  are  mentioned  with  certainty ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  consider  lEA  the 
Jaieite  as  one  of  them.     Possibly  another  was 

2.  "  Jaie  the  Gileadite,**  who  judged  Israel 
for  two  and  twenty  years  (Judg,  x.  3-.jj.  He  had 
thirty  sons  who  rode  30  asses  (D*'1*V),  and  pos- 
sessed 30  "cities"  (Dn*V)  in  the  laS  of  Gilead, 
which,  like  those  of  their  namesake,  were  called  Hav- 
voth-Jair.  Possibly  the  original  twenty-three 
formed  part  of  these.  Josephus  {Ant.  v,  7,  §6) 
gives  the  name  of  Jair  as  'laeip??? ;  he  declares 
him  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  his 
burial  place  Camox,  to  have  been  in  Gilead. 
[Havoth  Jatb.] 

3.  (A  Benjamite,  sonof  Kish  and  father  of  Mor- 
decai  (Esth.  ii.  5).  In  the  Apocrypha  his  name  is 
given  as  Jairus. 

4.  ("I^V*,  a  totally  different  name  from  the  pre- 
ceding ;  'lOip,  Alex.  'A5eip  ;  Saltus.')  The  father 
of  Elhanan,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army,  who 
killed  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  (1  Chr.  xx.  5). 
In  the  original  Hebrew  text  (Cethib)  the  name  is 
Jaor  (TlVV-  ^"  the  parallel  nanative  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xii.  19)  Jaare-Oregim  is  substituted  fw 
Jair.  The  arguments  for  each  will  be  found  under 
Elhasas  and  Jaaee-Oregim. 

In  the  N.  Test.,  as  in  the  Apocrypha,  we  en- 
counter Jair  under  the  Greek  form  of  Jairus.    [G.] 

JATKITE,  THE  (*■W^■^:  &  'laplv;  Alex. 
&  'laeipei :  Jairites).  \ka.  the  Jairite  was  a 
priest  (jna,  A.  V.  "  chief  ruler")  to  David  (2  Sam. 
XX.  26).  If  *'  Priest"  is  to  be  taken  here  in  its 
sacerdotal  sense,  Ira  must  hare  been  a  descendant 
of  Aaron,  in  whose  line  however  no  Jair  is  men- 
tioned. But  this  is  not  imperative  [see  PEfESx], 
and  he  may  therefore  have  sprung  from  the  great 
Jair  of  Jlanasseh,  or  Home  lesser  person  of  the  name. 

JAIPvUS.  1.  ('la€ipoy),  a  ruler  of  a  syna- 
gogue, f'foljably  in  some  to^vn  nc-ar  the  western 
shore  of  the  seaof  Gah'lee.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
maiden  whom  Jesus  re-^tored  to  life  (ilatt.  ix.  18  ; 
Mark  v.  22  ;  Luke  viii.  41).  The  name  is  probably 
the  Grecised  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jair. 

2.  riatpos.)  Esth,  xi.  2.  [Jair,  3.)    [W.T.B.] 


'  '  This  TCff-e  would  seem  not  to  refer  to  the  on-  rendering  is  said  to  be,  *'  And  Geshur  and  Aram 
^nal  conqncst  of  these  villagtsbr  Jair,  as  the  A.  V.  re-  ■  took  the  Hawoth-Jair  from  them,  with  Kcnath  and  her 
present?,  but  rather  to  their  recapture.     The  accurate  |  daughter-towns,  sixty  cities"  (Bertheau,  Chronik,  16). 


JAKAN 
JA'KAN  (liJJ!;;:  'AKdv  ;  Alex.  0{</cc£/i:  Jacan), 
son  of  Ezer  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42).    The  name  is 
identical  with  that  more  commonly  expressed  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Jaakan.     And  see  Akan- 

JA'KEH  (ni?J,  and  in  some  MSS.  ^p\  which 
is  followed  by  a  MS.  of  the  Targum  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Univ.  Libr.,  and  was  evidently  the  reading 
of  the  Vulgate  where  the  whole  clause  is  rendered 
symbolically — "  Verba  cougi'egantis  filii  vomentis"). 
The  A.  V.  of  Prov.  xxx.  1,  following  the  authority 
of  the  Targum  and  Syriac,  has  represented  this  as 
the  proper  name  of  the  father  ^of  Agur,  whose 
sayings  are  collected  in  Prov.  xxx.,  and  such  is  the 
natural  interpretation.  But  beyond  this  we  have 
no  clue  to  the  existence  of  either  Agur  or  Jakeh. 
Of  course  if  Agur  be  Solomon,  it  follows  that 
Jakeh  was  a  name  of  David  of  some  mystical  sig- 
nificance. But  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
support.  Jarchi,  punning  on  the  two  names,  ex- 
plains the  clause,  "  the  words  of  Solomon,  who 
gathered  understanding  and  vomited  it,"  evidently 
_  having  before  him  the  reading  &<p%  which  he  de- 
'  rived  from  Xip,  "  to  vomit."  This  explanation,  it 
needs  scarcely  be  said,  is  equally  chaiacterised  by 
elegance  and  truth.  Others,  adopting  the  form 
\\\>'^^  and  connecting  it  with  nnp)  (eras  Fiirst gives 
it,    nnp, ),   yikk'hdkj   "obedience,"    apply   it  to 

Solomon  in  his  late  repentance.  But  these  and  the 
like  are  the  merest  conjectures.  If  Jakeh  be  the 
name  of  a  person,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
we  know  nothing  more  about  him ;  if  not,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  symboHcal  meanings  which  may  be 
extracted  fi'om  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs,  and 
which  change  with  the  ever-shifting  ground  of  the 
critic's  point  of  view.  That  the  passage  was  early 
coiTupted  is  clear  from  the  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
who  insert  ch.  xxx.  1-14  in  the  middle  of  cli.  xxiv. 
The  first  clause  they  translate  Tobs  i/xohs  \6'yovs 
vlh  <po$-f}d-r}Tt,  Kol  be^dfiepos  _  avTOvs  fi€Tav6ei — 
"  My  son,  fear  my  words,  and  having  received  them, 
repent:"  a  meaning  which  at  first  sight  seems  hard 
to  extract  from  the  Hebrew,  and  which  has  there- 
fore been  abandoned  as  hopelessly  corrupt.  But  a 
slight  alteration  of  one  or  two  letters  and  the  vowel- 
points  will,  if  it  do  no  more,  at  least  show  how  the 
LXX.  arrived  at  their  extraordinary  translation. 
They  must  have  read  DETNI  nnp  ^J3  "l-UD  nm. 
in  which  the  letters  of  the  last  word  are  slightly 
transposed,  in  order  to  account  for  fj-sravSei.  In 
support  of  this  alteration  see  Zech.  xi.  5,  where 
■IDS^K''  is  rendered  [xerefieXovro.^  The  Targum 
and  Syriac  point  to  different  readings  also,  though 
not  where  Jakeh  is  concerned. 

Hitzig  (die  Spruche  Salomons),  unable  to  find 
any  other  explaaation,  has  recourse  to  an  alteration 
of  the  text  as  violent  as  it  is  unauthorised.  He 
proposes  to  read  X^D  nnp''  ]3,  "  the  son  of  her 
whose  obedience  is  Massa :"  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  a  very  remarkable  way  of  indicating  "  the 
queen  of  .Massa."  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  this 
reading  he  first  adopts  the  rare  word  Hnp]  (which 
only  occurs  in  the  const,  state  in  two  passages. 
Gen.  xlix.  10,  and  Prov.  xxx.  17),  to  which  he 
attaches  the  unusual  fonn  of  the  pronominal  suffix, 
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^  This  conjecture  incidentally  throws  light  on  the 
LXX.  of  Prov.  xiv.  15,  ipx^rat.  cts  li-eravoiav,  for 
ilK'N^  t'•l^  which  they  probably  read  DK'xS  Xl\ 
Valeat  qucmium. 


and  ekes  out  his  explanation  by  the.  help  of  an 
elliptical  and  highly  poetical  construction,  which  is 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  bald  prose  heading  of 
the  chapter.  Yet  to  this  theoiy  Bertheau  yields  a 
coy  assent  ("  nicht  ohne  Zogern,"  die  Spr.  Sal, 
Einl.  p.  xviii.)  :  and  thus  Agur  and  Lemuel  are 
brothers,  both  sons  of  a  queen  of  Massa,  the  former 
being  the  reigning  monarch  (Prov.  xixi.  1).  i{W)2 
massa,  "  prophecy  "  or  *'  burden,"  is  considered  as 
a  proper  name  and  identical  with  the  region  named 
Massa  in  Arabia,  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14 ;  1  Chr.  i.  .30), 
and  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Dumah.  This 
district  Hitzig  conjectures  was  the  same  which  was 
conquered  aud  occupied  by  the  500  Simeonites, 
whose  predatory  excursion  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
is  narrated  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41-43.  They  are  there 
said  to  have  annihilated  the  Amalekites  in  Mount 
Seir,  and  to  have  seized  their  countiy.  That  this 
country  was  Massa,  of  which  Lemuel  was  king, 
and  that  Agur  was  a  descendant  of  the  conquering 
Simeonites,  is  the  opinion  of  Hitzig,  approved  by 
Bunsen.  But  the  latter,  retaining  the  received  text, 
and '  considering  Jakeh  as  a  proper  name,  takes 
NtS'lSn,  hammassd,  as  if  it  were  'KkDn,  ham- 
massai,  a  gentilic  name,  "  the  man  of  Massa," 
supporting  this  by  a  reference  to  Gen.  xv.  2,  where 
p^lS'l,  Dammesek,  is  apparently  used  in  the  same 
manner  (Bibelwerh,  i.  clxxviii.).  There  is  good 
reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  the  word  in  ques- 
tion in  the  latter  passage  is  an  intei-polation,  or 
that  the  vei-se  is  in  some  way  corrupt,  as  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  not  suppoi-ted 
by  the  ordinary  usages  of  Hebrew,  though  it  is 
adopted  by  the  A.  V.,  and  by  Gesenius,  Knobel, 
and  others.  In  any  case  the  instances  are  not 
analogous.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JA'KIM  (QipV  'laxlfi,  Alex.  'IaK€iV:  Jacim). 
1.  Head  of  the  12th  course  of  priests  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12).  The  Alex.  LXX.  gives 
the  name  Eliakim  ('EAiciicei'/i).    [Jehoiakib;  Ja- 

OHIN.] 

2.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  Beni-Shimhi  (1  Chr. 
viii.  19).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'LON(p^^:  'laficiv;  Ahx.'laXii^:  Jalon), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ezrah ;  a  person  named  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

JAM'BRES.     [See  Jannes  and  Jambees.] 

JAM'BKI.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (B.C.  161),  "  the  children  of  Jambri" 
are  said  to  have  made  a  predatory  attack  on  a 
detachment  of  the  Maccabaean  forces  and  to  have 
suffered  reprisals  (1  Mace.  ix.  36-41).  The  name 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  the  variety  of  read- 
ings is  considerable:  'la/x^pi.  Cod.  B ;  'lufifipdv, 
Cod.  A  ;  alii,  'Aix^poi,  'h/^iPpi ;  Syr.  Ambrei. 
Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  1,  §2)  reads  ol  'A./j.apaiov 
vatSes,  aud  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  true 
reading  is  A|Upi  (-€i ),  a  form  which  occura  elsewhere 
(1  K.  xvi.  22  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  §5,  'Afiapho^  ■ 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  Heb.  noy,  Vulg.  Amri;  1  Chr. 
ix.  4,  'AfiPpdt//,). 

It  has  been  conjectured  (Drusius,  Michaelis, 
Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  36)  that  the  original  text  was 
'"IDK  '33,  "  the  sons  of  the  Amorites,"  and  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  family  of  the  Amorites  who 
had  in  eariy  times  occupied  the  town  Medeba 
(ver.  36)  on  the  borders  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxi. 
SO'  ''l)-  [B.  F.  W.] 
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JAMES  {'idKw^os:  Jacoints),^  the  name  of 
several  persons  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  James  the  Sox  of  Zebedee.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose  life  aud  death  we 
can  write  with  certainty.  The  little  that  we  know 
of  him  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  All 
else  that  is  repoi-ted  is  idle  legend,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  tale,  handed  down  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  to  Eusebius,  and  by  Eusebius  to  us. 
With  this  single  excqjtion  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  drawn  dear  and  sharp.  There  is  no  fear  of  con- 
founding the  St.  James  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  hero  of  Cumpostella, 

Of  St.  James's  early  life  we  know  nothing.  We 
first  hear  of  him  A.i).  27,  when  he  was  called  to  be 
our  Lord's  disciple ;  and  he  disappears  from  view 
A.D.  44,  when  he  suffered  mai-tyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  We  proceed  to  thread  together 
the  several  pieces  of  infonnation  which  the  io.spired 
writers  have  given  us  respecting  him  daring  these 
seventeen  yeare. 

I,  Sis  history. — In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the 
year  27,  2^bedee,^  a  fisherman,  but  possessed  at 
least  of  competence  (Mark  i,  20),  was  out  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  with  his  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
and  some  boatmen,  whom  either  he  had  hired  for 
the  occasion,  or  who  more  probably  wei'e  his  usual 
attendants.  He  was  engaged  in  his  customary  oc- 
cupation of  fishing,  and  near  him  was  another  boat 
belonging  to  Simon  and  Andrew,  with  whom  he 
and  his  sons  were  in  partnership.  Finding  them- 
selves unsuccessful,  the  occupants  of  both  boats 
came  ashore,  and  began  to  wash  their  nets.  At 
this  time  the  new  Teacher,  who  had  now  been 
ministering  about  six  months,  and  with  whom 
Simon  and  Andrew,  and  in  all  probability  John, 
were  already  well  acquainted  (John  i.  41),  ap- 
peared upon  the  beach.  He  requested  leave  of 
Simon  and  Andrew  to  address  the  crowds  that 
flocked  around  him  from  their  boat,  which  was 
lying  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  discourse  being  completed,  and  the-crowds  dis- 
persing, JES0S  deriired  Simon  to  put  out  into  the 
deeper  water,  and  to  try  another  cast  for  fish. 
Thoagh  reluctant,  Simon  did  as  he  was  desired, 
through  the  awe  which  he  already  entertained  for 
One  who,  he  thought,  might  possibly  be  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  (John  i.  41,  42),  and  whom  even 
now  he  addressed  as  "  Rabbi"  (iwiffrdrai  Luke  v. 
5,  the  word  used  by  this  Evangelist  for  'Pa$$l). 
Astonished  at  the  success  of  his  draught,  he  beckoned 

■  Tlie  name  itself  will  perhaps  repay  a  few  mo- 
ments' consideration.  As  home  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  contemporaries  in  the  N.  T.,  it  was  of  course 
Jacob,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  them  it 
reappears  for  the  first  time  fince  the  jxatriarch  himself. 
In  the  nnchangeable  Ea=t  St.  James  is  still  St  Jacob 
— Mar  Yakoob ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  name  left  the 
shores  of  Palestine  than  it  underwent  a  series  of 
curious  and  inttresting  changes  probably  tmparaUeled 
in  any  other  ca^c.  To  the  Greeks  it  became  'loxw^o?, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  to  the  Latins, 
Jacobus,  doubtless  similarly  accented,  since  in  Italian^ 
it  is  lacomo  or  Giacomo.  In  Spain  it  assumed  two 
forms,  apparently  of  different  origins  : — lago — in  mo- 
dem r!i<ani»h  JHego,  Portuguese,  Tiago — and  Xayme 
or  Jayme,  pronoxmced  Hayme,  with  a  strong  initial 
guttural-  In  France  it  became  Jacques ;  but  another 
form  was  Jamc,  which  appears  in  the  metrical  life  of 
St  Thomas  i  Beckfrt  by  Gamier  {a-t>-  1170-74,,  quotr-d 
in  Kobertson's  Beck/rf,  p.  \'i'i  rwte.  From  thw  last 
the  transition  to  our  Jamct-  is  easj'.     When  it  flrt-t 
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to  his  partners  in  the  other  boat  ttj  come  and  help 
him  and  his  brother  in  landing  the  fish  caught. 
The  same  amazement  communicated  itself  to  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  and  flashed  conviction  on  the  souls 
of  all  the  four  fishermen.  They  had  doubte^l  and 
mu-sed  before ;  now  they  believed.  At  His  call  they 
left  all,  and  became,  once  and  for  ever.  His  ftisciples, 
hereafter  to  catoh  men. 

This  is  the  call  of  St.  James  to  the  discipleship. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  liave  regarded  the  events 
naiTated  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (.Matt.  iv. 
18-22  ;  Mark  i.  16-20)  as  identical  with  those 
related  by  St.  iMke  (Luke  v.  1-11),  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Maldo- 
natus,  Lardner,  Trench,  Wordsworth,  &c. ;  not  as 
distinct  from  them,  as  supposed  by  Alford,  Gn^ 
well,  &c. 

For  a  full  year  we  lose  sight  of  St.  James,  He 
is  then,  in  the  spring  of  28,  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship  with  his  eleven  brethren  (,Matt,  x.  2 ;  ilark  iii, 
14  ;  Luke  vi.  13 ;  Acts  1,  13).  In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  ua  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  his  name  occurs  next  to  that  of  Simon  Pet^r:  . 
in  the  Gospels  of  St,  Matthew  and  St.  Lute  it 
comes  third.  It  is  clear  that  in  these  lists  the 
names  are  not  placed  at  random.  In  all  four,  the 
names  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  are 
placed  first ;  and  It  is  plain  that  these  four  Apostles 
were  at  the  head  of  the  twelve  throughout.  Thas 
we  .see  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  alone  were 
admitted  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter  (Mark  v.  'J?  ;  Luke  viii.  51 ).  The  same 
three  Ajxjstles  alone  weie  permitted  to  U;  present 
at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  Ix,  2  ; 
Luke  ix.  28;-  The  same  three  alone  were  allowed 
to  witness  the  Agony  (Slatt.  xx^i.  37  ;  3Iark  xiv. 
33).  And  it  is  Peter,  Jaroti,  John,  and  Andrew 
who  ask  our  Lord  for  an  explanation  of  his  daric 
sayings  with  r^rd  to  the  end  of  the  world  and 
his  second  coming  (Mark  xiii.  3).  It  is  worthy  <j( 
notice  that  in  all  these  places,  with  one  exception 
I'Luke  ix.  28;,  the  name  of  James  is  put  before 
that  of  John,  and  that  John  is  twice  described  as 
"  the  brother  of  James"  ''Mark  v.  37  ;  JIatt.  r\'ii. 
1).  This  would  appear  to  imply  that  at  this  time 
James,  either  from  age  or  character,  took  a  higher 
position  than  his  brother.  On  the  last  occasion  on 
which  St,  James  is  mentioned  we  find  this  position 
reversed.  That  the  prominence  of  these  tiu-ee 
apostles  was  founded  on  j>ersonal  charact-^-r  fas  out 
of  every  twelve  persons  there  must  be  two  or  three 


appeared  in  Englb<h,  or  through  what  channel,  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  trace.  Po^bly  it  came 
from  Scotland,  where  the  name  was  a  fcvonrite  one. 
It  CMSts  in  WyclifEe's  Bible  (1381).  In  Russia,  and 
in  Germany  and  the  countries  more  immediately  re- 
lated thereto,  the  name  has  retained  its  original  form, 
and  accordln^y  there  alone  there  would  ifecm  to  be 
no  distinction  between  Jacob  and  James  ;  which  was 
the  case  even  in  mediaeval  Latin,  where  Jacob  and 
Jacobus  were  always  discriminated.  Its  modenl 
dress,  hon-ever,  Mtt  very  lightly  on  the  name ;  ^d 
we  see  in  "  Jacobite  '*  and  "  Jacobin  *'  how  ready  it 
is  it}  throw  it  off,  and,  like  a  true  Oriental,  reveal  it« 
original  form.  [G.] 

^  An  ecclesiatftical  tradition,  of  uncertain  date, 
placca  the  resdence  of  Zebedee  and  the  birth  of  St, 
James  at  Japhia,  now  Yafa^  near  Nazareth.  Hence 
that  Tillage  is  commonly  known  to  the  member*  tA 
the  Latin  Church  in  that  district  as  Hun  Giacomo. 
f  Japhia.  J 
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to  take  the  lead),  and  that  it  was  not  an  office  held 
by  them  "  quos  Dominus,  ordinis  servandi  causfl, 
coeteris  praeposuit"  as  King  James  I.  has  said 
{Praefat.  Mon.  in  ApoLpro  Jur.  Fid.),  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  (of.  Eusebius,  ii.  14). . 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  the  twelve  Apostles  that  the  name 
of  Boanerges  [Boanerges]  was  given  to  the  sons 
of  Zebedee.  It  might,  however,  like  Simon's  name 
of  Peter,  have  been  confeiTcd  before.  This  name 
plainly  was  not  bestowed  upon  them  because  they 
heard  the  voice  like  thunder  from  the  cloud  (Je- 
rome), nor  because  "  divina  eorum  praedicatio  mag- 
num quendam  et  illustrem  sonitum  per  terrai'um 
orbem  datura  erat "  (Vict.  Antioch.),  nor  ws  jue- 
yaXoKijpvKas  koI  OeoKoycardTovs  (Theoph.\  but 
it  was,  like  the  name  given  to  Simon,  at  once  de- 
scriptive and  prophetic.  The  "Rockman"  had  a 
natural  strength,  which  was  described  by  his  title, 
and  he  was  to  have  a  divine  strength,  predicted  by 
the  same  title,  ^n  the  same  way  the  '*  Sons  of 
Thunder"  had  a  buming  and  impetuous  spirit, 
which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its  unchastened  form 
(Luke  is.  54;  Mark  x.  37),  and  which,  wheu 
moulded  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  taking  different 
shapes,  led  St.  James  to  be  ,the  first  apostolic 
martyr,  and  St.  John  to  become  in  an  especial 
manner  the  Apostle  of  Love. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  this  natural  cha- 
racter manifests  itself  in  St.  James  and  his  brother 
is  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  last  jouniey 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  30.  He  was  passing 
through  Samaria ;  and  now  courting  rather  than 
avoiding  publicity,  he  "  sent  messengers  before  his 
face "  into  a  certain  village,  "  to  make  ready  for 
him"  (Luke  ix.  52),  i.  e.  in  all  probability  to 
announce  him  as  the  Messiah.  The  Samaritans, 
with  their  old  jealousy  strong  upon  them,  refused 
to  receive  him,  because  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem 
instead  of  to  Gerizim ;  and  in  exasperation  James 
and  John  entreated  their  Master  to  follow  the 
example  of  Elijah,  and  call  down  fire  to  consume 
them.  The  rebuke  of  their  Lord  is  testified  to  by 
all  the  New  Testament  MSS.  The  words  of  the 
rebuke,  "Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of,"  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Bezae, 
and  a  few  MSS.  of  minor  value.  The  rest  of  <  the 
verse,  "  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,"  is  an  insei*tion 
without  authority  of  MSS.  (see  Alford,  in  loo.). 

At  the  end  of  the  same  journey  a  similar  spirit 
appears  again.  As  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  our 
Lord  declared  to  his  Apostles  the  circumstances  of 
his  coming  Passion,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened 
them  by  the  promise  that  they  should  sit  on  twelve 
thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  These 
words  seem  to  have  made  a  great  impression  upon 
*  *  Salome,  and  she  may  have  thought  her  two  sons 
quite  as  fit  as  the  sons  of  Jonas  to  be  the  chief 
ministers  of  their  Lord  in  the  mysterious  kingdom 
which  he  was  about  to  assume.  She  approached 
therefore,  and  besought,  perhaps  with  a  special  re- 
ference in  her  mind  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  that  her 
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two  sons  might  sit  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  in  his  kiiigdom,  i.  e.  according  to  a  Jewish 
form  of  expression*'  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  11,  §9),  that 
they  might  be  next  to  the  King  in  honour.  The 
two  brothers  joined  with  her  in  the  prayer  (Mark 
X.  35).  The  Lord  passed  by  their  petition  with  a 
mild  reproof,  showing  that  the  request  had  not 
arisen  from  an  evil  heart,  but  from  a  spirit  which 
aimed  too  high.  He  told  them  that  they  should 
di'iuk  His  cup  and  be  baptised!  with  His  baptism  of 
suffering,  but  turned  their  minds  away  at  once 
from  the  thought  of  futui'e  pre-eminence:  in  His 
kingdom  none  of  his  Apostles  were  to  be  lords  over 
the  rest.  The  indignation  felt  by  the  ten  would 
show  that  they  regarded  the  petition  of  the  two 
brothers  as  an  attempt  at  infringing  on  their  privi- 
leges as  much  as  on  those  of  Peter  and  Andrew. 

From  the  time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
A.D.  30,  to  the  time  of  his  mai-tyrdom,  a.d.  44, 
we  know  nothing  of  St.  James,  except  that  after 
the  ascension  he  persevered  in  prayer  with  the 
other  Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  Lord's 
brethren  (Acts  i.  13).  In  the  year  44  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  son  of  Aristobulus,  was  rujerof  all  the 
dominions  which  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Herod  the  Great,  had  been  divided  between  Arche- 
laus,  Antipas,  Philip,  and  Lysanias.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  Caligula,  Trachonitis  in  the  year  37, 
Galilee  and  Peraea  in  the  year  40,  On  the  accession 
of  Claudius,  in  the  year  41,  he  received  from  him 
Idumaea,  Samaria,  and  Judaea.  This  sovereign  was 
at  once  a  supple  statesman  and  a  stern  Jew  (Joseph, 
Ant.  xviii.  6,  §7,  xix.  5-8) :  a  king  with  not  a  few 
gi-and  and  kingly  qualities,  at  the  same  time  eaten 
up  with  Jewish  pride — the  type  of  a  lay  Pharisee, 
"  He  was  very  ambitious  to  oblige  the  people  with 
donations,"  and  "  he  was  exactly  cai'eful  in  the 
obsen-^ance  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  keeping  him- 
self entirely  pm-e,  and  not  allowing  one  day  to  pass 
over  his  head  without  its  appointed  sacrifice"  {Ant. 
xix.  7,  §3).  Policy  and  inclination  would  alike 
lead  such  a  monarch  "  to  lay  hands"  {not  '*  stretch 
foith  his  hands,"  A,  V,  Acts  xii.  1)  "  on  certain  of 
the  church ;"  and  accordingly,  when  the  passover 
of  the  year  44  had  brought  St.  James  and  St.  Peter 
to  Jerusalem,  he  seized  them  both,  considering  doubt- 
less that  if  he  cut  off  the  "  Son  of  Thunder"  and  the 
"  Rockman  "  the  new  sect  would  be  more  tractable 
or  more  weak  under  the  presidency  of  James  the 
Just,  for  whose  character  he  probably  had  a  linger- 
ing and  sincere  respect,  James  was  apprehended 
first — ^his  natural  impetuosity  of  temper  would 
seem  to  have  urged  him  on  even  beyond  Peter. 
And  "  Herod  the  king,"  the  histoi'ian  simply  tells 
us,  "killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with  the 
sword"  (Acts  xii.  2).  This  is  all  that  we  know 
for  certain  of  his  death,^  We  may  notice  two  things 
respecting  it — fii-st,  that  James  is  now  described  as 
the  brother  of  John,  whereas  previously  John  had 
been  described  as  the  brother  of  James,  showing 
that  the  reputation  of  John  had  increased,  and  that 
of  James  diminished,  by  the  time  that  St.  Luke 
wrote :    and    secondly,   that   he  perished  not  bv 


"  The  same  form  is  common  throughout  the  East. 
See  Lane's  Arab.  Nights,  voL  iii.  p.  212,  &c. 

ti  The  great  Ai'menian  convent  at  Jeiusalem  on  tbe 
so-called  Mount  Zion  is  dedicated  to  "  St.  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee."  The  church  of  the  convent,  or 
riither  a  small  chapel  on  its  north-east  side,  occupies 
the  traditional  site  of  his  martyrdom.  This,  however, 
can  hardly  be  the  actual  site  {Williams,  Soly  City,  ii. 


558).  Its  most  interesting  possession  is  the  chair  of 
the  Apostle,  a  venerable  relic,  the  age  of  which  is 
perhaps  traceable  as  far  back  as  the  4th  century 
(Williams,  560).  But  as  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  "  thi?  first  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,"  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  Jameses 
the  tradition  would  attach  it. 
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stoning,  but  by  the  sword.  The  Jewish  law  laid 
down  that  if  seducers  to  sti-aiige  worship  were  few, 
they  should  be  stoned ;  if  many,  that  they  should 
be  beheaded.  Either  therefore  Herod  intended  that 
James's  death  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  sanguinary 
persecution,  or  he  merely  followed  the  Koman  cus- 
tom of  putting  to  death  from  preference  (see  Light- 
foot,  in  loG.). 

The  death  of  so  prominent  a  champion  left  a 
huge  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  infant  society,  which 
was  filled  partly  by  St.  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  who  now  steps  forth  into  gi-eater  prominence 
in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  by  iSt.  Paul,  who  had  now 
been  seven  years  a  convert,  and  who  shortly  after- 
wards set  out  on  his  first  apostolic  jou^-ney. 

II.  Chronological  recapitulation.— In  the  spring 
or  summer  of  tile  year  27  James  was  ciilledto  be 
a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  the  spring  of  28  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  at  that 
time  probably  received,  with  his  brother,  the  title 
of  Boanerges.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  miraculous  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  29  he  wit- 
nessed th§  TransBguration.  Very  eai'ly  in  the  year 
30  he  urged  his  Lord  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  Samaritan  village.  About  three 
mouths  later  in  the  same  year,  just  before  the  final 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  and  his  brother  made  their 
aiubitious  request  through  their  mother  Salome. 
On  the  night  before  the  Cmcifixion  he  was  present 
at  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  On  the  day  of  the 
Ascension  he  is  mentioned  as  persevering  with  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples  in  prayer.  Shortly 
before  thC'  day  of  the  Passover,  in  the  year  44,  he 
was  put  to  death.  Thus  during  fourteen  out  of 
the  seventeen  years  that  elapsed  between  his  call 
and  his  death  we  do  not  even  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him. 

III.  Tradition  respecting  him. — Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Hypotyposeis,  re- 
lates, concerning  St.  James's  martyrdom,  that  the 
prosecutor  was  so  moved  by  witnessing  his  bold 
confession  that  he  declared  himself  a  Christian  on 
the    spot:    accused    and    accuser    were    therefore 

,  hurried  off  together,  and  on  the  road  the  latter 
begged  St.  James  to  grant  him  forgiveness ;  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  Apostle  kissed  him,  saying, 
"  Peace  be  to  thee!"  and  they  were  beheaded  to- 
gether. This  tradition  is  preserved  by  Eusebius 
{H.  E.  ii.  G).  There  is  no  internal  evidence  against 
it,  and  the  external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  make 
it  credible,  for  Clement  flourished  as  early  as  A.u. 
195,  and  he  states  expressly  that  the  account  was 
given  him  by  those  who  went  before  him. 

For  legends  respecting  his  death  and  his  connexiqn 
with  Spain,  see  the  Koman  Breviary  (in  Fast.  S. 
Jac.  Ap.),  in  which  the  healing  of  a  paralytic  and 
the  conversion  of  Hermogenes  are  attributed  to 
him,  and  where  it  is  asserted  that  he  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Spain,  and  that  his  remains  were  trans- 
lated to  Compostella.  See  also  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Apostolical  History  written  by  Abdias,  the 
(pseudo)  first  bishop  of  Babylon  (Abdiae,  Baby- 
loniae  primi  Episcopi  ah  ApostoHs  constituti,  de 
historia  certaminis  Apostolici,  Libri  decern^  Pai-is, 
1566) ;  Isidore  De  vitd  et  obita  SS.  utriusque 
Test.  No.  LXXIII.  (Hagonoae,  1529);  Pope  Cal- 
lixtus  II.'s  Four  Sermons  on  St.  James  the  Apostle 
(BibL  Pair.  Magn.  xv.  p.  324) ;  Mariana,  Dc  ad- 
vents Jacohi  Apostoli  Majoris  in  Hispaniam  (Col. 
Agripp.  1609);  BaroniiiH,  Martyrologium  Roma- 
niim  ad  Jul.  '25,  p.  325  (Antwerp,  1 589) ;  Bollandus, 
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Aota  Sanctonim  ad  Jul.  25,  torn.  vi.  pp.  1-124' 
(Antwerp,  1729);  Estius,  Comm.  in  Act.  Ap.  c. 
xii. ;  Annot.  in  diffidliora  looa  S.  Script.  (Col. 
Agripp.  1622)  ;  Tillemont,  Memoires  pour  servir 
a  VHistoire  Ecclesiastique  des  six  premiers  siecleSf 
tom.  i.  p.  899  (Brussels,  1706).  As  there  is  no 
shadow  of  foundation  for  any  of  Ihe  legends  here 
refeiTed  to  we  pass  them  by  without  further  notice. 
Even  Baronius  shows  himself  ashanied  of  them ; 
Estius  gives  them  up  as  hopeless ;  and  Tillemont 
rejects  them  with  as  much  contempt  as  his  position 
would  allow  him  to  show.  Epiphaiiius,  without 
giving  or  probably  having  any  authority  for  or 
against  his  statement,  repoits  that  St.  James  died 
unmarried  (S.  Epiph.  Adv.  liaer.  ii.  4,  p.  491, 
Paris,  1622),  and  that,  like  his  namesake,  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  Nazarite  (ibid.  iii.  2,  13,  p.  1045). 

2.  James  the  Son  of  Alphaeds,  Matt.  x. 
3;  Mark  iii.  IB;  Luke  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13. 

3.  Jamks  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  Matt, 
xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3;  Gal.  i.  19. 

4.  James  the  Son  of  Mary,  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  Also  called  the  Little,  Mark 
XV.  40. 

5.  James  the  Brother  op  Jude.     Jude  1. 

6.  James  the  Brother  (?)  of  Jude.  Luke 
vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13.' 

7.  James.  Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18  ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  7;  Gal.  ii.  9,  12. 

8.  James  the  Servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    James  i.  1. 

We  reserve  the  question  of  the  authoi-ship  of  the 
Epistle  for  the  present. 

St.  Paul  identifies  for  us  Nos.  3.  and  7.  (see  Gal. 
ii.  9  and  12  compared  with  i.  19). 

If  we  may  translate  *Iot5Sas  'Iokc^^ou,  Judas 
the  brother,  rather  than  the  son  of  James,  we  may 
conclude  that  5.  and  6.  are  identical.  And  that 
we  may  so  translate  it,  is  proved,  if  proof  were 
needed,  by  Winer  (Grammar  of  the  Idioms  of  the 
N.  T.y  translated  by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke,  New 
York,  1850,  §§lxvi.  and  xxx.),  by  Hiinleiu  (Ilandb. 
der  Einl.  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Test.^  Er- 
langen,  1809),  by  Arnaud  {Recherches  Critiques 
sur  I'Epitre  de  Jude,  Strasbourg,  1851). 

We  may  identify  5.  and  6.  with  3.,  because 
we  know  that  James  the  Lord's  brother  had  a 
brother  named  Jude. 

We  may  identify  4.  with  3.  because  we  know 
James  the  son  of  Mary  had  a  brother  named  Joses, 
and  so  also  had  James  the  Lord's  brother. 

Thus  there  remain  two  ,only,  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus  (2.),  and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
(3.).  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  identify  them? 
This  requires  a  longer  consideration. 

I.  By  comparing  &Iatt.  x.wii.  56  and  Mark  xv. 
40,  with  John  xix.  25,  we  find  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  a  sister  named  like  herself,  Mary,  who  was  the  , 
wife  of  Clopas,  and  who  had  two  sons,  James  the 
Little,  and  Joses.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
"  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas"  in  John  xix.  25  need 
not  be  the  same  person  as  "his  mother's  sister" 
(Kitto,  Lange,  Davidson),  but  the  Greek  will  not 
admit  of  this  construction  without  the.  addition  or 
the  omission  of  a  Kal.  By  refemng  to  Matt.  xiii. 
55  and  Mark  vi.  3  we  find  that  a  James  and  aJoses, 
with  two  otlier  brethren  called  Jude  and  Simon, 
and  at  least  three  (vao'ai)  sisters,  wei-e  living  with 
the  Virgin  Mary  at  Nazareth.  By  referring  to 
Luke  vi.  10  and  Acts  i.  13  we  find  that  there  were 
two  brethren  named  James  and  Jude  among  the 
Apostles.     It  would  certiiinly  be  natural  to  think 
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that  we  hfid  here  but  one  family  of  fouv  brothers 
aud  three  or  more  sisters,  the  children  of  Clopas 
and  Mary,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
There  are  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  this 
conclusion.  For,  1.  the  four  brethren  in  Matt. 
xiii,  55  are  described  as  the  brothers  (dc5e\0oi)  of 
.Jesus,  not  as  His  cousins;  2.  tliey  are  found  living 
as  at  their  home  with  the  .Virgin-  Mary,  which 
seems  unnatural  if  she  were  their  aunt,  their  motiier 
being,  as  we  know,  still  alive;  o.  the  James  of 
Luke  vi.  l'»  is  described  as  the  son  not  of  Clopas, 
but  of  Alphacus ;  4,  the  '*  brethren  of  the  Lord" 
(who  are  plainly  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon) 
appear  to  be  excluded  from  the  Apostolic  band  by 
their  declared  unbelief  in  his  IMessiahshiji  (John  vii. 
3-3)  and  by  being  formally  distinguished  from  the 
disciples  by  the  Gospel- writers  (Matt.  xii.  48  ;  Mark 
iii.  33;  John  ii.  12;  Acts  i.  14);  5.  James  and 
Jude  are  not  designated  as  the  Lord's  brethren  in 
the  \kts  of  the  Apostles;  6.  Mary  is  desiu;nated  as 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  whereas  she  would  have 
been  called  mother  of  James  and  Jude,  had  James 
and  Jude  been  Apostles,  and  Joses  not  an  Apostle 
(Matt,  xxvii.  46). 

These  are  the  six  chief  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  the  hypothesis  of  there  being  but  one  family 
of  brethren  named  James,  Joses,  Jude,  iind  Simon. 
The  following  answers  may  be  given  : — 

Objection  1. — "  They  are  called  bn-thren,"  It  is 
a  sound  rule  of  criticism  that  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  their  most  simple  and  literal  acceptation  ; 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  rule.  When  greater 
difficulties  are  caused  by  adhering  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  a  word,  than  by  interpreting  it  more 
liberally,  it  is  the  pai-t  of  the  critic  to  interpret 
more  liberally,  rather  than  to  cling  to  the  ordinary 
and  literal  meaning  of  a  word.  Now  it  is  clearly 
not  necessary  to  understand  a5e\(/)ol  as  "  brothers  " 
in  the  nearest  sense  of  brotherhood.  It  need  not 
mean  more  than  relative  (comp.  LXX.  Gen.  xiii.  8, 
xiv.  14.  XX.  12,  xxix.  12,  xxxi.  23 ;  Lev.  xxv.  48  ; 
Deut.  ii.  8;  Job  xix.  13,  xlii.  11  ;  Xen.  Cijrop. 
i.  5,  §47  ;  Isocr.  Pancg.  20 :  Plat.  Phaed,  57,  Cnt. 
16;  see  also  Cic,  ad  Ait.  15;  Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
38;  Quint.  Cuit.  vi.  10,  §34;  comp.  Suicer  and 
Schleusner  in  voc.').  But  perhaps  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  translate  it  brethren  ? 
Ou  the  contrary,  such  a  translation  appears  to  pro- 
duce very  grave  difficulties.  For,  first,  it  intro- 
duces two  sets  of  four  first-cousins,  bearing  the 
same  names  of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon,  who 
appear  upon  the  stage  without  anything  to  show 
which  is  the  son  of  Clopas,  and  which  his  cousin ; 
and  secondly,  it  drives  us  to  take  our  choice  between 
three  doubtful  and  improbable  hypotheses  as  to  the 
parentage  of  this  second  set  of  James,  Joses,  Jude, 
and  Simon.  There  aie  three  such  hypotheses : — (a.) 
The  Eastern  hypothesis,  that  they  were  the  children 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife.  This  notion  originated 
in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter  (Orig.  in  Matt. 
xiii.  55,  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  462,  E.  ed.  Delarue),  and 
was  adopted  by  St.  Epiphauius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St. 
Ambrose,  and  handed  on  to  the  later  Greek  Church 
(Epiph.  Tlaer.  xxvii.  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  115  ;  Hil.  in 
Matt,  i.,  St.  Ambr.  Op.  tom.  ii,  p.  260,  Ed.  Ben.). 
(6.)  The  Helvidian  hypothesis,  put  forward  at  first 
by  Bonosus,  Helvidius,  and  Jovinian,  and  revived  by 
Strauss  and  Herder  in  Geimany,  and  by  Davidson 
and  Alford  in  England,  that -James,  Joses,  Jude, 
Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  were  children  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  This  notion  is  opposed,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  body  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  ;  like  the  other 
two  hypotheses,  it  creates  two  sets  of  cousins  with 
the  same  name  :  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible 
with  our  Lord's  recommending  His  mother  to  the 
care  of  St.  John  at  His  own  death  (see  Jerome,  Op. 
tom.  ii.  p.  10) ;  for  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  though 
with  great  improbability,  her  sons  might  at  that 
time  have  been  unbelievers  (Blom.  Disp.  Theol.  p. 
07,  Lugd,  Bat.;  Neander,  Pdintinij,  &c.,  iv,  1), 
JioSLTS  would  have  known  that  that  unbelief  was 
only  to  continue  for  a  few  days.  That  the  irpcorS- 
TOKos  vTos  of  Luke  ii.  7,  and  the  eais  ou  ere/ce  of 
Matt.  i.  25,  imply  the  biith  of  after  children,  is  not 
now  often  urged  (see  Pearson,  Oti  the  Creed,  i. 
304,  ii.  220).  (c.)  The  Levirate  hypothesis  may  be 
pcissed  by.  It  was  a  mere  attempt  made  in  the 
eleventh  century  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin 
traditions  by  supposing  thftt  Joseph  and  Clopas 
were  brothers,  and  that  Joseph  raised  up  seed  to  his 
dead  brother  (Theoph.  m  Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Ojy.  tom. 
i.  p.  71,  E.  ed.  Venet.  1764). 

Objection  2. — "  The  four  brothers  and  their  sisters 
are  always  found  living  and  moving  about  with  the 
Virgin  Mary."  If  they  were  the  children  of  Clopas, 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  their  aimt.  Her  own  husband 
would  appear  without  doubt  to  have  died  at  some 
time  between  a.b.  8  and  a.d.  26.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  for  believing  Clopas  to  have  been  ali\'p 
during  our  Lord's  ministry.  (We  need  not  pause 
here  to  prove  that  the  Cleophas  of  Luke  xxiv.  is  an 
entirely  different  person  and  name  from  Clopas.) 
What  diffi'culty  is  there  in  supposing  that  the  two 
widowed  sisters  should  have  lived  together,  the 
more  so  as  one  of  them  had  but  one  son,  and  he  was 
often  taken  from  her  by  his  ministerial  duties? 
And  would  it  not  be  most  natural  that  two  families 
of  first  cousins  thus  living  together  should  be  popu- 
larly looked  upon  as  one  family,  and  spoken  of  as 
brothers  and  sisters  instead  of  cousins  ?  It  is 
noticeable  that  St.  Maiy  is  nowhere  called  the 
mother  of  the  four  brothers. 

Objection  3. — "  James  the  Apostle  is  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Alphaeus,  not  of  Clopiis.'*  But  Alphaeus 
and  Clopas  are  the  same  name  rendered  into  the  Greek 
language  in  two  different  but  ordinary  and  recog- 
nized ways,  from  the  Aramaic  NQ/H  or  ).^^«a^< 
(See  J\Iill,  Accounts  of  Our  Lord's  Brethren  vindi- 
cated, &c,,  p.  236,  who  compares  the  two  fonns 
Clovis  and  Aloysius  ;   Arnaud,  Pecherches,  &c.) 

Objection  4. — Dean  Alford  considei'S  John  vii.  5, 
compared  with  vi.  67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Lord  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  [Froleg.  to  Ep.  of  Jamea,  G.  T.  iv.  88,  and 
Comm.  in  loc).  If  this  verse,  as  he  states,  makes 
"  the  crowning  difficulty"  to  the  hypothesis  of  the 
identity  of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  the  Apostle, 
with  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the  difficulties 
are  not  too  formidable  to  be  oveicome.  Many  of 
the  disciples  having  left  JeSUS,  St.  Peter  bursts  out 
in  the  name  of  the  Twelve  with  a  warm  expression 
of  faith  and  love  ;  and  after  that — very  likely  (see 
Greswell's  Harmony)  full  six  months  afterwards — 
the  Evangelist  states  that  "  neither  did  His  brethren 
believe  on  Him."  Does  it  follow  from  hence  that 
all  His  brethren  disbelieved  ?  Let  us  compare  other 
passages  in  Scripture.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
state  that  the  thieves  railed  on  our  Lord  upon  the' 
Cross.  Are  we  therefore  to  disbelieve  St.  Luke, 
who  says  that  one  of  the  thieves  was  penitent,  and 
did  not  rail?  (Luke  xxiii.  39,  40).  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John  say  that  the  soldiers  offered  vinegar.     Are 
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we  to  believe  that  fill  did  so  ?  or,  as  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mnrk  tell  us,  that  only  one  did  it?  (Luko  xxiii. 
ni.) ;  John  xix.  Ii9 ;  Mark  xv.  36  ;  JJatt.  xwii.  48). 
St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  "his  disciples"  had 
iuJignation  when  Mary  poured  the  ointment  on 
the  Lord's  head.  Are  we  to  suppose  this  true  of 
all?  or  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
according  to  John  xii.  4  and  Mark  xiv.  4?  It  is 
not  at  all  lU'ccssary  to  suppose  that  St.  John  is  hori' 
speaking  of  all  the  brethren.  If  Joses,  Simon,  and 
the  thi'ee  sisters  disbelieved,  it  would  be  quite  sulli- 
cient  ground  for  the  statameut  of  the  Kvangelist. 
Tiie  same  nriv  be  said  of  Matt.  xii.  47,  Mark  iii.  ;3"i, 
whore  it  is  reported  to  Him  that  His  mother  and 
His  brethren,  designated  by  St.  V.iwk  (iii.  'Jl)  as 
01  Trap'  avTovy  were  standing  without.  Nor  does 
it  necessarilv  tbllow  that  the  disbelief  of  the  brethren 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  James  and  Jude,  Apostles 
though  they  were,  and  vouched  for  half  a  year  before 
by  the  warm-terapereil  Peter,  could  have  had  no 
siiare  in  it.  It  might  have  been  similar  to  that 
feeling  of  unfaithful  restlessness  which  perhaps 
moved  St.  John  Baptist  to  send  his  disciples  to 
make  their  inquiry  of  the  Lord,  (see  <Jrotius  in 
loc,  and  Lardner,  vi.  p.  497,  Lond.  1788).  With 
reijai'd  to  John  ii.  12,  Acts  i.  14,  we  may  say  that 
*'  his  brethren"  are  no  more  excluded  from  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  first  passage,  and  from  the  Apostles  in 
the  second,  by  being  mentioned  parallel  witli  them, 
than  *'  the  other  Apostles,  and  tlie  bretlu*en  of  the 
Lord,  and  Cephas"  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  excludes  Peter 
trom  tlie  Apostolic  band. 

Objection  5. — "  If  the  title  of  brethren  of  the 
Lord  had  belonged  to  James  and  Jude,  they  would 
have  been  designate  J  by  it  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles." 
The  omission  of  a  title  is  so  slight  a  ground  for  an 
argument  that  we  may  pass  this  by. 

Objection  6. —  That  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopns 
should  be  designated  by  the  title  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jftnies  and  Joses,  to  the  exclusion  of  Jude, 
if  James  and  Jude  were  Apostles,  appears  to  Dr.  Da- 
vidson {Introd.  to  N.  T.,  iii.  295,  London,  1851) 
and  to  Dean  Alford  (ProL  to  Ep.  of  Jmnes,  (!.  T,, 
iv.  90)  extremely  improbable.  There  is  no  impro- 
bability in  it,  if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem  likely, 
an  elder  brother  of  Jude,  and  next  in  order  to 
James. 

II.  We  have  hitherto  argued  that  the  hypothesis 
which  most  naturally  accounts  for  the  facts  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  that  of  the  identity  of  James  the  Little, 
the  Apostle,  with  James  the  Lord's  brother.  We 
liave  also  argued  that  the  six  main  objcclions  to 
this  view  are  not  valid,  iuasmuch  as  they  may  either 
be  altogetiier  met,  or  at  best  throw  us  back  on  other 
hypotheses  which  create  greater  dilficulties  than  that 
under  consideration.  We  proceed  to  point  out  some 
further  confirmations  of  our  original  hypothosi':. 

1.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  in  a  list 
of  twelve  persons,  in  which  the  name  of  James  twice 
occurred,  with  its  distiuguishing  jjatronymic,  should 
describe  one  of  the  last  persons  nu  his  list  as  brothei- 
to  "James,"  without  any  further  designation  to 
distinguish  him,  unless  he  meant  the  James  whom 
he  had  just  before  name].  The  James  whom  he 
had  just  before  named  is  the  son  of  Alphaeus  ;  the 
person  designated  by  his  relationship  to  him  is  Jude. 
We  have  i-eason  theiclluc  for  regarding  Jude  as  the 
brother  of  the  son  of  Alphaeus;  on  other  grounds 
(Matt.  xiii.  5,"> ;  Marie  \i.  ;j)  we  have  reason  lor 
regarding  him  as  the  brother  of  the  Lord  :  therefore 
we  have  reason  for  irgmding  the  son  of  Alphaeus  as 
the  brother  of  the  Lord. 
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2.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  after 
Iiaving  recognized  only  two  Jameses  throughout  his 
Gus])i'l  and  down  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  having  in  that  chapter  narrated 
the  death  of  one  of  them  (James  the  son  of  Zebedee), 
shoulil  go  on  in  the  same  and  following  chapters  to 
speak  of  "  James,"  meaning  thereby  not  the  other 
.lann's,  with  whom  alone  his  readers  are  acquainted, 
but  a  dilierent  James  not  yet  mentioned  by  him. 
Alford's  examjde  of  Philip  the  l^^vangelist  {J'roloi. 
to  the  Ep.  of  Jniitffi,  p.  89)  is  in  no  manner  of 
way  to  the  point,  except  as  a  contrast.  St.  Luke 
introduces  Philip  the  iM'angelist,  Acts  vi.  5,  and 
after  reeonnting  the  death  of. Stephen  his  colleague, 
continues  the  history  of  the  same  Philip. 

3.  James  is  represented  throughout  the  Acts  as 
exercising  great  antliority  among,  or  even  over, 
Apostles  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18);  and  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  he  is  placed  before  even  Cephas 
and  John,  and  declared  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Church 
with  them  (Gal.  ii.  9-12).  It  is  more  likely  that 
an  Apostle  would  hold  such  a  position,  than  one 
who  had  not  been  a  believer  till  after  the  liesur^ 
recti  on. 

4.  St.  Paul  says  (Gal.  i.  19),  ".Other  of  the 
Apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother" 
{"ET€puv  S^  Twv  &.Tro(rr6\cov  ovk  elBov  €l  fi^ 
^Idicco^oy  rhv  aSeAt^bj/  rov  Kvplov.)  This  passage, 
though  seeming  to  assert  distinctly  that  James  the 
lord's  brother  wa-i  an  Apnstle,  and  therefoi-e  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  direct  statement  to  that  cfl'ect,  for  it  is  posslhte 
that  o.ttoo'tSKmv  may  be  used  in  the  looser  sense, 
though  this  is  not  agreeable  with  the  line  of  defence 
which  St.  Paul  is  here  maintaining,  viz.  that  he  had 
received  his  commission  fiom  God,  and  not  from 
the  Twelve  (see  Thorndike,  i.  p.  5,  C)xf.  1 844).  And 
again,  et  fi^  may  qualify  the  whole  sentence,  and 
not  only  the  word  airoa-TSKicu  (Mayerdorff,  JJist. 
krit.  Einleit.  in  die  Fctrln.  Schr.  p.  5'J,  Hamb. 
1R33;  Neander,  Michaelis,  Winer,  Allnid).  Still 
this  is  not  often,  if  ever,  the  case,  when  ei  fiij 
follows  €T€pou  (Schneckenburgur,  Ai/not.  ad  Epid. 
Juo.  perpet.  p.  144,  Stuttg.  1S3:^:  see  also  Winer, 
Graiiiinidih.  Tith  od.,  p.  047,  and  Meyer,  comm.  in 
loc.')  ;  and  if  St.  Paul  had  not  intended  to  inelude 
St.  James  among  the  Apostles,  we  should  rather 
have  exjiected  the  singular  airSaToKov  than  the 
plural  Tuv  airoarSKaiv  (Arnaud,  Ji'ccherches,  &c.). 
Tiie  more  natural  interpretation  of  the  verse  would 
appear  to  be  that  which  includes  James  among  the 
Twelve,  identifying  him  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  such  a  conclusion  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  Compare,  however,  this  verse 
with  Acts  ix.  27,  and  the  [irobability  is  incretised 
by  several  degrees.  St.  Luke  there  asseits  that 
Barnabas  brought  Paul  to  the  Apust/es,  wphs  rohs 
d.iro<TT6\ovs.  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  asserts 
that  during  that  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  saw  Peter, 
and  none  other, of  the  Apostles,  save  James  the 
Lord's  brother.  Peter  and  James,  then,  were  the 
two  Apostles  to  whom  Barnabas  hriuight  Paul.  Of 
('ours(^,  it  may  be  said  here  also  that  aTrSaruXoi  is 
used  in  its  lax  sense  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  move 
natural  conclusion  that  James  the  Lord's  brother 
was  one  of  the  Twelv(!  Apostles,  being  identical 
with  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  or  James  the  Little. 

III.  We  must  now  turn  for  a  shoit  time  fi'om 
Sciipture  to  the  early  testimony  of  uninspired 
writers.  Here,  as  among  modern  writers,  we  find 
the  same  three  hypotheses  which  we  have  already 
mentioned ; — 
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For  the  identity  of  James  the  Lonl's  brother  with 
James  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  we  find 
Papias  of  Hierapolis,  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles 
(see  Routh,  Eeliq.  Sacr.  i.  16,  43,  230,  Oxon, 
1846)  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Uypotyposeis, 
Bk.  vii.  apiid  Euseb.  II.  E.  ii.  1),  St.  Cbrysostom 
(in  Gal.  i.  19). 

Parallel  with  this  opinion  there  existed  another 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  James  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  and  therefore  not 
identical  with  the  son  of  Alpliaeus.  This  is  first 
found  in  the  apocryplial  Gospel  of  Peter  (see  Origen, 
in  Matt.  xiii.  55),  in  the  Protevangelium  of  James, 
and  the  Pseudo- Apostolical  Constitutions  of  the 
third  century  (Thilo,  Cud.  Apocr.  torn.  i.  p.  228  ; 
CoTist.  Apost.  vi.  12).  It  is  adopti;d  by  Eusebius 
{Comm.  in  Es"i.  xvii.  fi  ;  H.  E.  i.  12,  ii.  ]). 
Perhaps  it  is  Origen's  opinion  (see  Comm.  in  Joh. 
ii.  12).  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Am- 
brose, we  have  already  mentioned  as  being  on  the 
same  side.  So  are  Victorinus  (Vict.  Phil,  in  Gal. 
apud  Mail  Script,  vet.  nov.  coll.  llomae,  182«)  and 
Gregory  Nyssen  {Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  844,  D.  ed.  Par. 
1618),  and  it  became  the  recognised  belief  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Meantime  the  hypothesis  maintaining  the  identity 
of  the  two  was  maintained;  and  being  waimly 
defended  by  St.  Jerome  (m  iMuft.  sii.  49),  and 
supported  by  St.  Augustine  {('untra  Faust,  xxii. 
35,  &;c.),  it  became  the  recognised  belief  of  the 
Western  Church. 

The  third  hypothesis  was  unknown  until  it 
was  put  fonvard  by  Bonosus  in  Macedonia,  and 
by  Helvidius  and  Jovinian  in  Italy,  as  an  opinion 
which  seemed  to  them  conformable  with  Scrip- 
ture. Their  followers  were  called  Antidicoma- 
riauites.  The  fact  of  their  having  a  name  given 
them  shows  that  their  numbers  must  have  been 
considerable,;  they  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century. 

English  theological  writers  have  been  divided 
between  the  first  and  second  of  these  views,  with, 
however,  a  preference  on  the  whole  for  the  first 
hypothesis.  See,  for  example,  Lardner,  vi.  495, 
Lond.  1788;  Pearson,  Minor  Works,  i.  350, 
Oxf.  1844,  and  On  the  Creed,  i.  308,  ii.  224, 
Oxf.  1833;  Thorndike,  i.  5,  Oxf.  1844;  Home's 
Introd.  to  H.  S.  iv,  427,  Lond.  18;:J4,  &c.  On 
the  same  side  are  Lightfoot,  Witsius,  Lampe, 
Baumgai-ten,  Semler,  Gabler,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Ber- 
tholdt,  Guericke,  Schnecken burger,  Meier,  Steiger, 
Gieseler,  Theile,  Lange.  Tiiylov{Op.  tom,  v., p.  20, 
Lond.  1849),  Wilson  {Op.  torn.  vi.  p.  673,  Oxf. 
1859),  Cave  {Life  of  St.  James)  maintain  the 
second  hypothesis,  with  Yossius,  Biisnage,  Valesius, 
&c.  The  third  is  held  by  Dr.  Davidson  {Fntr,  N.  T. 
vol.  iii.)  and  by  Dean  Alford  {Greek  Test.  iv.  87).'^ 

The  chief  treatises  on  the  subject  are  Dr.  Mill's 
Accounts  of  our  Lord's  brethren  vindicated,  Cam- 
bridge, 1843 ;  Alford,  as  above  referred  to  ;  Lange's 
Article  in  Herzog's  Jiecd-Encyklopddie  fur  pro- 
testantlsche  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Stuttgart,  1856  ; 
Xeander's  I'flanzung  und  Leitiiny ;  Schnecken- 
burger's  Annotatio  ad  Epist  Jac.  pcrpcti/.t,  Stutt- 
gart, 1832  ;  Arnaud's  Ecclierckes  Critiques  sur 
I'Epitre  de  Jade,  Sti-asbourg,  1851  ;  Schatfs  Das 
Verhdltniss  des  Jacobus  Brndcrs  des  Ilerrn  und 
Jacobus  A/phai,  Berlin,  1842  ;    Gabler's  De  Ja- 
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^  The  author  of  the  article  on  the  "  Brethren  of 
our  Lord  "  takes  a  different  view  from  the  one  given 
above  (see  p.'  231). 


co6o,    epistolae    eidem   ascriptae   aactori,   Altorf, 
1787. 

Had  we  not  identified  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus 
with  the  brother  of  the  Lord  we  should  have  but 
little  to  write  of  him.  ^\'hen  we  had  said  that  his 
name  appears  twice  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  our  history  of  him  would  be  complete.  In 
like  manner  the  early  history  of  the  Lord's  brother 
would  be  confined  to  the  fact  that  he  lived  and 
moved  from  place  to  place  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  with  the  ^'irgin  Mary  ;  and,  except  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  to  him,  we  should  have 
nothing  more  to  recount  of  him  until  after  the 
death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  in  the  year  44,  or 
at  least,  till  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after 
his  conversion,  in  the  year  40.  Of  James  the 
Little,  who  would  probably  be  distinct  from  each  of 
the  above  (for  an-  ai-gnment  against  the  identity  of 
the  Jameses  is  the  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Alphaeus 
and  Clopas),  we  should  know  nothing,  except  that 
he  had  a  mother  named  Mary,  who  was  the  sister 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  wife  of  Clopas. 

James  the  Little,  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
THE  brother  of  THE  LoRD. — Of  James'  father 
fc^D^n,  rendered  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  Al- 
phaeus ('AA.(^a?os),  and  by  St.  John  Clopas  (KAta- 
Tras),  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  man'ied  Mary, 
the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  by  her  four 
sons  and  three  or  more  daughters,''  He  appeal's  to 
have  died  before  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  and  after  his  death  it  would  seem  that  his 
wile  and  her  sister,  a  widow  like  herself,  and  in  poor 
circumstances,  lived  together  in  one  house,  generally 
at  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55),  but  sometimes  also  at 
Capernaum  (John  ii.  12)  and  Jerusalem  (Acts 
i.  14).  It  is  probable  that  these  cousins,  or,  as 
they  wej-e  usually  called,  brothers  and  sistei-s,  of  the 
Lord  were  older  than  Himself;  as  on  one  occasion  w^e 
find  them,  with  His  mother,  indignantly  declai'ing 
that  He  was  beside  Himself,  and  going  out  to  "  lay 
hold  on  Him  "  and  compel  Him  to  moderate  His  zeal 
in  preaching,  at  least  sufficiently  "to  eat  bread" 
(Mark  iii.  20,  21,  31).  This  looks  like  the  con- 
duct of  elders  towards  one  younger  than  themselves. 

Of  James  individually  we  know  nothing  till  the 
spring  of  the  year  28,  when  we  find  him,  together 
with  his  younger  brother  Jude,  called  to  the 
Apostolate.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  all  the 
four  lists  of  the  Apostles  James  holds  the  same 
place,  heading  perhaps  the  third  class,  consisting  of 
himself,  Jude,  Simon,  and  Iscariot ;  as  Philip  heads 
the  second  class,  consisting  of  himself,  Bartholomew, 
Thomas,  and  Matthew ;  and  Simon  Peter  the  first, 
consisting  of  himself,  Andrew,  James,  and  John 
(Alford,  in  Matt.  x.  2).  The  fact  of  Jude  being 
described  by  reference  to  James  ('lowSas  'laKcifSov) 
shows  the  name  and  reputation  which  he  had, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  or 
at  the  time  when  St.  Luke  wrote. 

It  is  not  likely  (though  far  from  impossible) 
that  James  and  Jude  took  part  with  their  brothers 
and  si.sters,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  trying  "  to  lay 
hold  on "  Jesus  in  the  autnnm  of  the  same  vear 
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(Mark  iii.  21)  ;  ami  it  is  likely,  though  not  certain, 
that  it  is  of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  without 
these  two,  that  St.  Johu  says,  "  Neither  did  His 
brethren  believe  on  Him"  (John  vii.  5),  in  the 
autumn  of  a.d.  29. 

We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Resurrection.  At  some  time  in  the 
forty  days  that  intervened  between  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  This 
is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7)  ;  and  there  never 
has  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  James  rather 
than  to  the  son  of  Zebedee  that  the  manifestation 
was  vouchsafed.  We  may  conjecture  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  stiengthening  him  for  the  high 
position  wiiich  he  was  soon  to  assume  in  Jerusalem, 
and  of  giving  him  the  instructions  on  "  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Acts  i.'  3) 
which  were  necessary  for  his  guidance^  that  the 
Lord  thus  showed  Himself  to  James.  We  cannot 
fix  the  date  of  this  appearance.  It  was  probably 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Ascension  ;  after  which 
we  find  James,  Jude,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
together  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  Simon,  and  Joses, 
in  Jerusalem,  awaiting  in  faith  and  prayer  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Pentecostal  gift. 

Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and 
when  he  appears  once  more  it  is  in  a  far  higher 
position  than  any  that  he  has  yet  held.  In  the 
year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul.  'I'hree 
years  after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Chiistians  recollected  what  they 
had  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  feared  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.  Barnabas,  at  this  time  of 
far  higher  reputation  than  himself,  toolc  him  by  the 
hand,  and  introduced  him  to  Peter  and  James 
(Acts  ix.  27;  Gal.  i.  18,  19),  and  by  tlieir  au- 
thority he  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  the 
Christians,  and  allowed  to  associate  freely  with 
them  during  the  fifteen  days  of  his  stay.  Plere  we 
find  James  on  a  level  with  Peter,  and  with  him 
deciding  on  the  admission  of  St.  Paul  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  from 
henceforth  we  always  find  him  equal,  or  in  his  own 
depai'tment  superior,  to  the  very  chiefest  Apostles, 
Peter,  John,  and  Paul.  Kor  by  this  time  he  had 
been  appointed  (at  what  exact  date  we  know  not) 
to  preside  over  the  infant  Church  in  its  most  im- 
portant centre,  in  a  position  equivalent  to  that 
of  Bishop.  This  pre-eminence  is  evident  throughout 
the  after  history  of  tfie  Apostles,  whether  we  read 
it  in  the  Acts,  in  the  Epistles,  or  in  Ecclesiastical 
writers.  Thus  iu  the  year  44,  when  Peter  is  re- 
leased from  prison,  he  desires  that  information  of 
his  escape  may  be  given  to  "James,  and  to  the 
brethren"  (Acts  xii.  17).  In  the  year  49  he  pre- 
sides at  the  Apostolic  Council,  and  delivers  the 
judgment  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  expression  Sih 
4yij  Kpitfoi  (Acts  XV.  13, 19  ;  see  St.  Chrys.  m  loc). 
In  the  same  year  (or  perhaps  in  the  year  51,  on  his 
fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem)  St.  Paul  recognises  James 
as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  together  with 
Cephas  and  John  (Gal.  ii.  9),  and  places  his  name 
before  them  both.  Shortly  afterwards  it  is  "  certain 
who  came  from  James,"  that  is,  from  the  mother- 
church  of  Jerusalem,  designated  by  the  name  of  its 
Bishop,  who  lead  Peter  into  tergiversation  at  An- 
tioch.  And  in  the  year  57  Paul  pays  a  formal  visit 
to  James  in  the  presence  of  all  his  presbyters,  after 
having  been  previously  welcomed  with  joy  the  day 
before  by  the  bi'etliren  in  an  unofficial  manner  (At.'ts 
xxi.  18). 
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Entirely  accordant  with  these  notices  of  Scrip- 
ture is  the  universal  testimony  of  Christian  anti- 
quity to  the  high  office  held  by  James  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem.  That  he  was  foi-mally 
appointed  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self, as  reported  by  Epiphanius  {Ilaeres.  Ixxviii.) ; 
Chrysostom  {Horn.  xi.  in  1  Cor.  vii.)  ;  Proclus  of 
Constantinople  (Z)e  Trad.  JDiv.  Liturg.);  and 
Photius  {Ep.  157)  is  not  likely.  Eusebius  follows 
this  account  in  a  passage  of  his  history,  but  says 
elsewhere  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Apostles 
{IT.  E.  ii.  23).  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first 
author  who  speaks  of  his  Episcopate  (Hypotyposeis, 
Bk.  vi.  ap!  Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  1),  and  he  alludes  to 
it  as  a  thing  of  which  the  chief  Apostles,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  inight  well  have  been  ambitious. 
The  same  Clement  reports  that  the  Lord,  after  His 
resurrection,  delivered  the  gift  of  knowledge  to 
James  the  Just,  to  John,  and  Peter,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  they  to  the 
Seventy.  This  at  least  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  James  was  held.  But  the  author  to  whom 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  life 
and  death  of  James  is  Hegesippus  (i,  e.  Joseph),  a 
Christian  of  Jewish  origin,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  His  naiTative  gives  us  such 
an  insight  into  the  position  of  St.  James  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  that  it  is  best  to  let  him  relate  it  in 
his  own  words : — 

Tradition  respecting  James,  as  given  by  Hege- 
sippus.— *'  With  the  Apostles  James,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  succeeds  to  the  charge  of  the  Church — 
that  James,  who ,  has  been  called  Just  from  the 
time  of  the  Lord  to  our  own  days,  for  there  were 
many  of  the  name  of  James.  He  was  holy  from 
his  mother's  womb,  he  drank  not  wine  or  strong 
drink,  nor  did  he  eat  animal  food ;  a  lazor  came 
hot  upon  his  head;  he  did  not  anoint  himself  with 
oil ;  he  did  not  use  the  bath.  He  aloue  might  go 
into  the  holy  place ;  for  he  wore  no  woollen  clothes, 
but  linen.  And  alone  he  used  to  go  into  the  temple, 
and  there  he  was  commonly  found  upon  his  knees, 
praying  for  forgiveness  for  tlie  people,  so  that  his 
knees  grew  dry  and  thin  [generally  ti-anslatecl  hard] 
like  a  camel's,  from  his  constantly  bending  them  in 
prayer,  and  entreating  forgiveness  for  the  people. 
On  account  therefore  of  his  exceeding  righteousness 
he  was  called  '  Just,'  ;md  '  Oblias,'  which  means 
in  Greek  '  the  bulwark  of  the  people,*  and  'right- 
eousness,' as  the  prophets  declare  of  him.  Some 
of  the  seven  sects  then  tliat  1  have  mentioned  en- 
quired of  him,  '  What  is  the  door  of  Jesus  ?'  And 
he  said  that  this  man  was  the  Saviour,  wheiefore 
some  believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Now  the 
foremen ti on eil  setts  did  not  believe  in  the  Iicsurrec- 
tion,  nor  in  the  coming  of  one  who  shall  recom- 
pense every  man  according  to  his  works;  but  all 
who  benimfi  believers  believed  through  James. 
When  many  therefore  of  the  rulers  believed,  there 
was  a  disturbance  among  the  Jews,  and  Scribes, 
and  Pharisees,  saying,  '  Tliere  is  a  risk  that  the 
whole  people  will  expect  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.* 
They  came  together  therefore  to  James,  and  said, 
'  We  pray  thee,  stop  the  people,  for  tliey  have  gone 
astray  after  Jesus  as  though  he  were  the  Christ. 
We  pray  thee  to  persuade  all  that  come  to  the  Pass- 
over concerning  Jesus :  for  we  all  give  heed  to  thee, 
for  we  and  all  the  people  testify  to  thee  that  thou 
art  just,  and  acceptest  not  the  person  of  man.  Per- 
suade the  people  therefore  not  to  go  astray  about 
Jesus,  for  the  whole  people  and  all  of  us  give  heed 
to  thee.     Stand  therelore  on  the  gable  of  the  temple, 
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that  thou  in;i}est  ho  visible,  and  that  thy  wuids 
may  be  lieurd  by  all  tliu  peoj^le ;  for  all  the  tribes 
and  even  the  (u.-ntiles  are  come  togetlicr  for  the 
Passovev/  Therefore  the  forementioned  fccribes  and 
Pharisees  placed  James  upon  the  gable  of  the  temple, 
and  cried  out  to  him,  and  said,  *  0  Just  one,  to 
whom  we  ought  all  to  give  heed,  seeing  that  the 
people  are  going  astray  after  Jesus  who  was  cru- 
ciiied,  tell  us  wliat  is  the  doox"  of  Jesus?'  And  he 
answered  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Why  ask  ye  me  about 
Jesus  the  Son  of  JMan?  He  sits  in  heaveu  on  the 
right  hand  of  great  power,  and  will  come  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven.'  And  many  were  convinced  and 
gave  glory  on  the  testimony  of  James,  crying  Ho- 
sannah  to  the  iSon  of  David.  Whereupon  the  same 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  said  to  each  other,  '  We  have 
done  ill  in  bringing  forward  such  a  witness  to 
Jesus;  but  let  us  go  up,  and  throw  him  down, 
that  they  may  be  terrified,  and  not  believe  on  him.' 
And  tliey  cried  out,  saying,  'Oh!  oh!  even  the 
Just  is  gone  astray.'  And  they  fulfilled  that  which 
is  written  in  Isaiah,  *  Let  us  take  away  the  just 
man,  for  he  is  displeasing  to  us ;  therefore  shall 
they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  deeds.'  They  went 
up  therefore,  and  threw  down  the  Just  one,  and 
said  to  one  another,  *  Let  us  stone  James  the 
Just.'  And  they  began  to  stone  him,  for  he  was 
not  killed  by.  the  fall  ;  but  he  turned  round,  and 
knelt  down,  and  cried,  '  I  beseech  thee.  Lord  God 
Father,  forgive  tliem,  for  they  know  not  what  tiiey 
do.'  And  whilst  they  were  stoning  him,  one  of 
the  priests,  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  a  son  of  the 
Rechabites  to  whom  Jeremiah  the  prophet  bears  tes- 
timony, cried  out  and  said,  'Stop!  What  are  you 
about?  The  Just  one  is  praying  for  you!'  Then 
one  of  them,  who  was  a  fuller,  took  the  club  with 
which  he  pressed  the  clothes,  and  brought  it  down 
on  the  head  of  the  Just  one.  And  so  he  bore  his 
witness.  And  they  buried  him  on  the  spot  by  the 
temple,  and  the  column  still  remains  by  the  temple. 
This  man  was  a  true  witness  to  Jews  and  Greeks 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  And  immediately  Ves- 
pasian commenced  the  siege"  (Euseb.  ii.  23,  and 
Routh,  Bel.  Sacr.  p.  208,  Oxf.  1846). 

For  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  this  extract, 
reference  njay  be  made  to  Routh's  Eeliquiae  Sacrae 
(vol.  i.  p.  -28),  and  to  Canon  Stiinley's  Apostolical 
Age  (p.  319,  Oxf.  1847).  It  represents  St.  James 
to  us  in  his  life  and  in  his  death  more  vividly  than 
any  modern  words  could  picture  him.  We  see 
him,  a  manied  man  p&rhaps  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  but  in 
all  other  respects  a  rigid  and  ascetic  follower  after 
righteousness,  keeping  the  Nazarite  rule,  like  Anna 
the  prophetess  (Luke  ii.  37),  serving  the  Lord  in 
the  temple  "with  tastings  and  prayers  night  and 
day,"  regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  as  one  who 
had  attained  to  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood, 
though  not  of  the  priestly  family  or  tribe  (unless 
indeed  we  ai'gue  from  this  that  Clopas  did  belong 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  draw  thence  another  ai-gu- 
ment  for  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Cloj)as 
and  James  the  Lord's  brother),  and  as  the  very  type 
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^  The  monument — part  excavation,  part  edifice — 
which  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  "  Tomb  of  St. 
James,"  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  so-eaUed  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  therefore  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  on,  which  the  Apostle  was  killed,  which 
,  the  narrative  of  Hegesippus  would  seem  to  fix  as 
somewhere  under  the  south-east  corner  of  the  wall  of 
the  Haram^  or  perhaps  further  down  the  slope  nearer 
the  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin."  [En-rogel.]  It  can- 
not at  any  rate  be  said  to  stand  "by  the  Temple."    The 


of  what  a  righteous  or  just  man  ought  to  be.  If 
any  man  could  have  conveited  the  Jews  as  a  nation 
to  Christianity,  it  would  have  been  James. 

Josephus'  narrative  of  his  death  is  apparently 
somewhat  dirtisrent.  Hii  says  that  in  the  inteival 
between  the  death  of  Festus  and  the  coming  of 
Albinus,  Ananus  the  high-priest  assembled  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  *'  brought  before  it  James  the  bro- 
thel- of  him  who  is  calle.l  Christ,  and  some  others, 
and  having  chai'ged  them  with  breaking  the  laws, 
delivered  tiiem  over  to  be  stoned."  But  if  we  are 
to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  of  Hegesippus, 
we  must  suppose  that  they  were  not  actually  stoned 
on  this  occasion.  The  histoiian  adds  that  the 
better  part  of  the  citizens  disliked  what  was  done, 
and  complained  of  Ananus  to  Agi'ippa  and  Albi- 
nus,  whereupon  Albinus  threatened  tu  punish  him 
for  having  assembled  the  Sanhedrim  without  his 
consent,  and  Agrippa  deprived  him  oi'  the  high- 
priesthood  {Ant.  XX.  9).  The  woids  "brother  of 
him  who, is  called  Christ,"  are  judged  by  Le  Cleic, 
Lardner,  &c.,  to  be  spurious. 

Epiphanius  gives  the  same  account  that  Hege- 
sippus does  in  somewhat  different  words,  having 
evidently  copied  it  for  the  most  part  from  him. 
He  adds  a  few  particulars  which  are  probably  mere 
assertions  or  conclusions  of  his  own  [Haeres.  xxix. 
4,  and  IxxTiii.  13).  He  considers  James  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  aud  cal- 
culates that  he  must  have  been  96  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  and  adds,  on  the  authority,  as  he 
says,  of  Eusebius,  Clement,  and  others,  that  he 
wore  the  iriTaKov  on  his  forehead,  in  which  he 
probably  confounds  him  with  St.  John  (Polycr. 
apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  24.  But  see  Cotta,  I'e  lam. 
pant.  App.  Joan.  Jac.  et  Marci,  Tub.  1755). 

Gregory  of  Tours  reports  that  he  was  buried, 
not  where  he  fell,  but  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,^  in  a 
tomb  in  which  he  had  already  buried  Zacharias  and 
Simeon  (De gbr.  Mart.  i.  27).  Eusebius  tells  us 
that  his  chair  was  preserved  down  to  his  time  ;  on 
which  see  Heinichen's  Excursus  {Exc.  xi.  ad  Euseb.. 
H.  E.  vii.  19,  vol.  iv.  p.  957,  ed.  Burton). 

We  must  add  a  strange  Talraudic  legend,  which 
appears  to  relate  to  James.  It  is  found  in  the 
Midrash  Koheleth,  or  Cummeutary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
and  also  in  the  Tiact  Abodah  Zarah  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud.  It  is  as  follows  ;  "  R.  Eliezer,  the 
sonofDama,  was  bitten  by  a  serpent;  and  there 
came  to  him  Jacob,  a  man  of  Caphar  Secama,  to 
heal  him  by  the  name  of  Jesu  the  son  of  Pandera  ; 
but  R.  Jsraael  suffered  him  not,  saying, '  That  is  not 
allowed  thee,  son  of  Dama.'  He  answered,  '  Suffer 
me,  aud  I  will  produce  an  authority  against  thee 
that  it  is  lawful  ;*  but  he  could  not  produce  the  au- 
thority before  he  expired.  And  what  was  the 
authority? — This:  *  Which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  in  them'  (Lev.  xviii.  5).  But  it  is  not  said 
that  he  shall  die  in  them. '  The  son  of  Pandera 
is  the  name  that  the  Jews  have  always  given  to 
our  Lord,  when  representing  Him  as  a  magician. 
The  same  name  is  given  in  Epiphanius  {//•teres. 


tradition  about  the  luonument  in  question  is  that  St. 
James  took  refuge  there  after  the  capture  of  Christ, 
and  remained,  eating  and  drinking  nothing,  until  our 
Lord  appeared  to  him  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection 
(See  Quaresmius,  &c.,  quoted  in  Tobler,  Siloah,  &l'., 
299.)  The  legend  of  his  death  there  seems  to  be  first 
mentioned  by  Maundcville(A.D.  1320:  sea  Early  Trur. 
176).  By  the  old  travellers  it  is  often  called  the 
"  Church  of  St.  James." 
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Ixxviii.)  to  the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  and  by  John 
Damascene  {De  fide  Orth.  iv.  15)  to  the  grand- 
father of  Joachim,  the  supposed  father  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  For  the  identification  of  James  of  Secama 
(a  place  in  Upper  Gahlee)  with  James  the  Just, 
see  Mill  (Historic.  Criticism  of  the  Gospel,  p,  318, 
Camb.  1840).  The  passage  quoted  by  Origen  and 
Eusebius  from  Josephus,  in  which  the  hitter  spealcs 
of  the  death  of  James  as  being  one  of  the  causes  of 
tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  be  spurious 
(Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Euseb.  //.  £.  ii.  23). 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to 
James  in  Heb.  xiii.  7  (see  Theodoret  in  loc),  which 
would  fix  his  death  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
writing  of  that  Epistle.  His  apprehension  by  Ana- 
nus  was  probably  about  the  year  62  or  63  (Lard- 
nev,  Pearson,  Mill,  Whitby,  Le  Clerc,  Tillemont). 
•  There  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  his  martyrdom 
as  narrated  by  Hegesippus,  except  that  it  must  have 
been  shoitly  before  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  be- 
tween 70  and  80  years  old."^  [F.  M.] 

JAMES,  THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF. 

I.  Its  Genuineness  and  Canonicitij. — In  the  third 
book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius  makes 
his  well-known  division  of  the  books,  or  pretended 
books,  of  the  New  Testament  into  four  classes. 
CJuder  the  head  of  6fj.o\oyovfi€va  he  placi^  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  First  Epistle  of. St. 
Peter.  In  the  class  of  avriKG'Y6fj.ej/a  he  places  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  Amongst 
the  v66a  he  enumerates  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter,  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.  The  alpertKci  consist  of 
the  Gospels  of  Peter,  'fhomas,  Matthias,  and  others, 
the  Acts  of  Andrew,  John,  and  others.-  The  avri- 
\ey6fj.Gvaf  amongst  which  he  places  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James,  are,  he  says,  yv<^pifxa  'Sficos  toIs  7ro\- 
\o7s,  whether  the  expression  means  that  they  were 
acknowledged  by,  or  merely  that  they  were  known  to, 
the  majority  (//.  £^.  iii.  25).  Elsewhere  he  refei's 
the  Epistle  to  the  class  of  y6da,  for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  vodeiterai  /xei/,  which  was  apparently 
misunderstood  by  St.  Jerome  (Be  Vir.  Ilhist.)  ; 
but  he  bears  witness  that  it  was  publicly  read  in 
most  churches  as  genuine  (U.  E.  ii.  23),  and  as 
such  accepts  it  himself.  This  then  was  the  state 
of  the  question  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  ;  tlie  Epistle 
was  accepted  as  canonical,  and  as  the  writing  of 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  by  the  majoiity, 
but  not  universally.  Origen  bears  the  same  testi- 
mony as  Eusebius  (torn.  iv.  p.  306),  and  probably 
like  him,  himself  accepted  the  Epistle  as  genuine 
(torn.  iv.  p.  535,  &c.').  It  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
version,  and  appears  to  be  I'eferrcd  to  by  Clement 
of  Rome  (ad  Cnr.  x.),  Hermas  (Hb.  ii.,  Mand.  xii. 
5),  Irenaeus  {Ado.  Haeres.  16,2),  and  is  quoted 
by  almost  all  tlie  Fathers  of  the  4th  century,  e.  (j. 
Athanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom  (see  Davidson,  Ini--'  to  N.  2'.,  iii.  p. 
338).  In  397  the  Council  of  (^artliaf^e  accepted  it 
as  canonical,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  no 
further  question  of  its  genuineness  on  the  scoi-e  of 
external  testimony.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Kcl'oi- 
mation  the  question  of  its  authenticity  was  again 
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raised,  and  now  upon  the  ground  of  intemal  evi- 
dence. Erasmus  and  Cardinal  Cajetan  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Cyril  Lucar  in  the  Greek  Church, 
Luther  and  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  among 
Piotestants,  all  objected  to  it.  Luther  seems  to 
have  withdrawn  his  expression  that  it  Wiis  "  a  right 
strawy  Epistle,"  compared  with  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
after  tliat  expression  had  been  two  years  before  tlie 
world.  The  chief  objection  on  internal  grounds  is 
a  supposed  opposition  between  St.  Paul  and  St. 
James,  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  concerning 
which  we  shall  presently  make  some  remarks.  At 
present  we  need  only  say  that  it  is' easy  to  account 
for  the  non-universal  reception  of  the  Epistle  in  the 
Early  Church,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  meant  only 
for  Jewish  believers,  and  was  not  likely  therefore  to 
circulate  widely  among  Gentile  Christians,  for  whose 
spiritual  necessities  it  was  primarily  not  adapted-, 
and  that  the  objection  on  internal  grounds  proves 
nothing  except  against  the  objectors,  for  it  really 
rests  on  a  mistake. 

II.  Its  Author. — The  author  of  the  Epistle  must 
be  either  James  the  son  of  Zebeilee,  according  to  the 
subscnption  of  the  Syriac  version  ;  or  James  the  son 
of  Alphaeus, -according  to  Dr.  Davidson's  view  [Int. 
to  N.  T.  iii.  p.  312) ;  or  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  the  general  opinion  (see'Euseb.  H.  E. 
ii.  23;  Alford,  G.  T.  iv.  p.  28);  or  an  unknown 
James  (Luther).  The  likelihood  of  this  last  hypo- 
thesis falls  to  the  giound  when  the  canonical  cha- 
racter of  the  Epistle  is  admitted.  James  the  son 
of  Zebedee  could  not  have  written  it,  because  the 
date  of  his  death,  only  seven  years  after  the  mai- 
tyrdom  of  Stephen,  does  not  give  time  for  the 
growth  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Jewish  Clu'istians, 
^u  rf}  Siaa-TTopS.  Internal  evidence  {see  Stanley, 
A20ost.  Age^  p.  292)  points  unmistakeably  to  Janior; 
the  Just  as  the  writer,  and  we  have  already  iden- 
tified James  the  Just  with  the  son  of  Alpliaeus. 

The  Jewish  Christians,  whether  residing  at  Je- 
rusalem or  living  scattered  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
only  visiting  that  city  from  time  to  time,  weie  the 
especial  charge  of  James.  To  them  he  addresspd  this 
Epistle;  not  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  (LarJnei-, 
Macknight,  Hug,  &c.),  but  only  to  believers  in 
Cliiist,  as  is  undoubtedly  proved  by  i.  1,  ii.  1,  ii.  7, 
V.  7.  The  lich  men  of  v.  1 ,  may  be  the  unbelieving 
Jews  (Stanley,  p.  299),  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  them.  It  is  usual  for 
an  orator  to  denounce  in  the  second  person.  It  was 
written  from  Jerusalem,  which  St.  James  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  left.  The  time  at  which  he 
wiote  it  has  been  fixed  as  late  as  62,  and  as  ejirly 
as  45.  Those  who  see  in  its  writer  a  desire  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a  misconstruction  of  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  in  ii.  14- 
26  (Wiesinger),  and  those  who  see  a  reference  to 
the  immediate  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  1 
(Macknight),  and  an  allusion  to  the  name  Chris- 
tians in  ii.  7  (De  Wette),  argue  in  favour  of  the 
later  date.  The  earlier  date  is  advocated  by 
Schneckenburger,  Ncander,  Thiersch,  Davidson, 
Stnnley,  and  Alford  ;  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
lllpistle  could  not  have  been  written  by  St.  James 
after  the  Council  in  Jerusalem,  without  some  allusion 
to  what  was  there  decided,  and  becixuse  the  Gentile 
Christian  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  recognised. 


^  It  is  almost  unnecossavy  to  say  that  the  Jacobite 
churches  of  the  East — consisting  of  the  Armenians, 
the  Copts,  and  other  Monophysite  or  Futychian  bodies 


— do  not  derive  their  title  from  St.  James,  but  from 
a  later  person  of  the  same  name,  Jacob  Baiadaeus, 
who  died  Bishop  of  Edcssa  in  5S8. 
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III.  Its  object, — The  main  object  of  the  Epistle 
is  not  to  teach  doctrine  but  to  iini^iove  molality. 
St.  James  is  the  moral  teacher  of  the  N.  T. ;  not  iti 
such  sense  a  moi'al  ti^aclier  as  not  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a  maintainev  and  tt;a(;her  of  Ciu  isLian  doctrine, 
but  yet  mainly  in  this  Epistle  a  moral  teacher. 
There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this  characteristic 
of  the  Epistle.  iSome  commentators  and  writei-s 
see  in  St.  James  a  man  who  had  not  realised  the 
essential  principles  and  peculiarities  of  Christianity, 
bnt  was  in  a  transition  state,  halt-Jew  and  half- 
Christian.  Sclmeckenburger  thinlcs  that  Chris- 
tianity had  not  penetrated  his  spiritual  life.  Neau- 
derisofmuch  the  same  opinion  (^i'fumzuTig  und 
Leituny,^.  579).  And  the  same  notion  may  pfcrhaps 
be  traced  in  Prof.  Stanley  and  Dean  Alford.  But  theie 
is  another  and  much  more  natural  way  of  account- 
nig  for  the  fact.  St.  James  was  writing  for  a 
tipecial  cla'^s  of  persons,  and  knew  what  that 
class  especially  needed ;  and  therefore,  under 
the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  he  adapted  his  in- 
structions to  their  capacities  and  wants.  Those  for 
whom  he  w)"ote  were,  as  we  have  said,  the  Jewish 
Christians  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  St. 
James,  living  in  the  centre  of  Judaism,  saw  what 
were  the  chief  sins  and  vices  of  his  countrymen; 
and,  fearing  that  his  flock  might  share  in  them,  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  to  warn  them  against  the  con- 
tagion from  which  they  not  only  might,  but  did 
in  part,  suffer,  TJiis  was  his  main  object;  but 
there  is  another  closely  connected  with  it.  As  Chris- 
tians, his  readers  were  exposed  to  trials  which  they 
did  not  bear  with  the  patience  and  taith  that  would 
have  become  them.  Here  then  are  the  two  objects  of 
the  Epistle — 1.  to  warn  against  the  sins  to  which  as 
Jews  they  were  most  liable ;  2.  to  console  and  exhoit 
tliera  under  the  sufferings  to  which  as  Christians  they 
were  most  exposed.  The  warnings  and  consolations 
aie  mixed  together,  for  the  writer  does  not  soem  to 
have  set  himself  down  to  compose  an  essay  or  a 
letter  of  which  he  had  previously  arranged  the 
heads  ;  but,  like  one  of  the  old  prophets,  to  have 
poured  out  what  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts, 
or  closest  to  his  heart,  without  waiting  to  connect 
his  matter,  or  to  throw  bridges  across  fiom  subject 
to  subject.  While,  in  the  purity  of  his  Greek  and 
tlie  vigour  of  his  thoughts,  we  mark  a  man  of  edu- 
cation, in  the  abruptness  of  his  transitions  and 
the  unpolished  roughness  of  his  style  we  may  trace 
one  of  the  family  of  the  Davideans,  who  disarmed 
Domitian  by  the  simplicity  of  their  minds  and  by 
■exhibiting  their  hands  hard  with  toil  (Hegesipp, 
apud Euseb.  iii.  2Uj. 

The  Jewish  vices  against  which  he  warns  them 
are — Formalism,  which  made  the  service  ( flpijcr/ceia) 
of  God  consist  in  washings  and  outward  ceremonies, 
whereas  he  reminds  them  (i.  27)  that  it  consists 
rather  in  Active  Love  and  Purity  (see  (.'oleridge's 
Aids  to  Reflection,  -A ph.  23  ;  note  also  Active  Love 
=  Bp.  Butler's  "Benevolence,"  and  Pmity  =  Bp. 
Butler's  "  Temperance")  ;  Fanaticism,  which  under 
the  cloak  of  religious  zeal  was  tearing  Jerusalem 
to  pieces  (i.  2o) ;  Fatalism,  which  threw  its  sins 
on  God  (i.  13)  ;  Meanness,  which  crouched  before 
the  rich  (ii.  2)  ;  Falsehood,  which  had  made  words 
and  oaths  playthings  (iii.  2-12)  ;  Partizansliip  (iii. 
]4-);  Evil-speaking  (iv.  11);  13oasting  (iv.  16); 
Oppression  (v.  4).  The  great  lesson  which  he 
teaches  them,  as  Christians,  is  Patience — Patience 
iu  trial  (i.  2)  ;  Patience  in  good  works  (i.  22-25)  ; 
Patience  under  provocations  (iii.  17) ;  Patience  under 
oppression  (v.  7)  ;   Patience  under  persecution  (v. 
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10):  and  the  ground  of  their  Patience  is,  that  the 
Coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh,  which  is  to  right 
all  wrongs  (v.  8). 

1\',  Thei'c  are  two  points  in  the  Epistle  which 
demand  a  somewhat  more  lengthened  notice.  These 
are  (a.)  ii.  14-2(j,  which  has  Ijeen  represented  as  a 
formal  opposition  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justiii- 
cation  by  Faith,  and  (6.)  v.  14,  15,  which  is  quoted 
as  the  authority  for  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction. 

(a)  Jfistification  being  an  act  not  of  man  but  of 
Goii,  both  the  phrases  "  JustiHcation  by  Faith  "  and 
"  Justification  by  Works  "  are  inexact.  Justification 
must  either  be  by  Grace,  or  of  lieward.  Therefore 
our  question  is.  Did  or  did  not  St.  James  hold  Justifi- 
cation by  Grace  ?  If  he  did,  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  the  Apostles.  Kow  there  is  not  one 
word  in  St,  James  to  the  effect  that  a  niau  can 
earn  his  justification  by  works;  and  this  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  he  held  Justifica- 
tion of  Pieward.  Still  St.  Paul  does  use  the  ex- 
pression "Justified  by  faith"  (I.'om.  v.  1),  and  St, 
James  the  expression,  "Justified  by  works,  not  by 
faith  only."  And  here  is  an  apparent  opposition. 
But,  if  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the  two  Apostles, 
we  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  contradiction  either 
intended  or  possible.  St.  Paul  was  opposing  the 
Judaizing  jiarty,  which  claimed  to  earn  acceptance 
by  good  works,  whether  the  works  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by  themselves.  In  op- 
position to  these,  St.  Paul  lays  down  the  gi'eat 
truth  that  acceptance  cannot  be  earned  by  man 
at  all,  but  is  the  iree  ^ift  of  Goo  to  the  Christian 
man,  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
appropriated  by  each  individual,  and  made  his  own 
by  the  instrumentality  of  faith. — St.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  opposing  the  old  Jewish  tenet  that 
to  be  a  child  of  Abraham  was  all  in  all  ;  that  god- 
liness was  not  necessary,  so  that  the  belief  was 
correct.  This  presumptuous  confidence  had  trans- 
ferred itself,  with  pel  haps  double  force,  to  the 
Christianized  Jews.  They  had  said,  "Lord,  Lord," 
and  that  was  enough,  without  doing  His  Father's 
will.  They  had  recognised  the  Messiah:  what 
more  was  wanted ?  They  had  faith :  what  moie 
was  required  of  them  ?  It  is  plain  that  their 
"faith"  was  a  totally  different  thing,  from  the 
"  faith  "  of  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul  tells  us  again  and 
again  that  his  "  faith"  is  a  "  faith  that  worketh  by 
love;"  but  the  very  characteristic  of  the  *' faith" 
which  St.  James  is  attacking,  and  the  very  reason 
why  he  attacked  it,  was  that  it  did  not  work  by 
love,  but  was  a  bare  assent  of  the  head,  not,  influ- 
encing the  heart,  a  faith  such  as  devils  can  have, 
and  tremble.  St.  James  tells  us  that  '^ fides  infor- 
mis  "  is  not  sufficient  on  the  pari  of  man  for  Justi- 
fication ;  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  "  fides  formata" 
is  sufficient:  and  the  reason  -why  fides  informis  will 
not  justify  us  is,  according  to  St.  James,  because  it 
lacks  that  special  quality,  the  addition  of  which 
constitutes  it  fides  formata.  See  on  this  subject 
Bull's  Harmonia  Apostolica  et  Examen  Censurae  ; 
Taylor's  Sermon  on  "  Faith  working  by  Love"  vol. 
viii.  p.  284,  Lond,  1850;  and,  as  a  corrective  of 
Bull's  view,  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures,  iv.  v.  vi. 

(6)  With  respect  to  v.  14,  15,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  ceremony  of  Extreme  Unction  and  the 
ceremony  described  by  St.  James-  differ  both  in 
their  subject  and  in  their  object.  The  subject  of 
Extreme  Unction  is  a  sick  man  who  is  about  to 
die  ;  and  its  object  is  not  his  cure.  The  subject  of 
the  ceremony  described  by  St.  James  is  a  sick  man 
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who  is  not  about  to  die ;  and  its  object  is  his  cure, 
togethoi'  with  tlie  spiritual  benefit  of  absolution. 
St.  James  is  plainly  giving  directions  with  respect 
to  the  manner  of  aJministerin;  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Spirit  with  which  the  Church 
was  endowed  only  in  the  Apostolic  age  and  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  following  editions,  &c.,  of  St.  James'  Epistle 
may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  notice.  The  edi- 
tion of  Benson  and  Michaelis,  HaUie  Magdeburgi- 
cae,  1746;  Semler's  Paraphrasis,  Halae',  1781; 
Mori  Fraelectiiytios  in  Jacohi  et  Petri  Epistolas, 
Lipsiae,  1794 ;  Schneclienburger's  Annotatio  ad 
JSpist.  Jac.  perpetua,  Stuttg.  1832 ;  Davidson's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  296,  sc;., 
Lond.  1851  ;  Alford's  Greek  Test.  vol.  iv.  p.  274, 
Lond.  18.59. 

The  following  spurious  worlcs  have  been  attributed 
to  St.  James: — 1.  The  Protevangelium.  2.  His- 
toria  de  Natioiiate-  Slariae.  3.  Be  miraculls  in- 
fantiae  Domini  nostri,  &c.  Of  these,  the  Protevan- 
geliitm  is  worth  a  passing  notice,  not  for  its  contents, 
which  are  a  mere  parody  on  the  early  chapters  of 
St.  Luke,  transferring  the  events  which  occurred  at 
our  Lord's  Birth  to  the  bii'th  of  St.  Mary  his  mother, 
■but  beaiuse  it  appears  to  have  been  known  so  early 
in  the  Church.  It  is  possible  that  Justin  RInityr 
{Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  78),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom,  lib.  viii.)  refer  to  it.  Origen  speaks  of  it 
(in  Matt.  xiii.  .5.5);  Gregory  Nyssen  (Op.  p.  346, 
ed.  Paris),  Epiphanius  (liner.  Ixxix.),  John  Da- 
"mascene  {Orat.  i.  ii.  in  Nativ.  Ilariac)^  Photlus 
{Orat,  in  Nativ.  Mariiie~),  and  others  allude  to  it. 
It  was  first  published  iu  Latin  in  1552,  in  Greek 
in  1564.  The  oldest  MS.  of  it  now  existing  is  of 
the  10th  cenluiy.  (See  Thilo's  Codex  Apocri/- 
phus  Novi  Testiunenti,  tom.  i.  pp.  45,  108,  159, 
337,  Lips.  1852.  [F.  M.] 

JA'MIN  (pa* :  '\a.iJ.elv,  'lafiiiix,'laf.^lv:  Jamin). 
1.  Second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10  ;  Ex.  vi. 
15  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  founder  of  the  family  (mish- 
piica/i)  of  the  Jaminites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

2.  (Alex. 'la/SeiV).  A  man  of  Judali,  of  thegreat 
house  of  Hezron ;  second  son  of  liani  the  Jerah- 
meelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

3.  One  of  the  Levites  who  under  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  read  and  expounded  tite  law  to  the  people 
(Nell.  viii.  7).  By  the  LXX.  the  greater  part  of 
the  names  in  this  passage  aie  omitted. 

JA'MINITES,  THE  (lj»p»n  :  6  'la/nyl:  fn- 
mi/ia  Jaohinitanim'),  the  dijscendants  of  Jamin  the 
son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

JAM'LECH  Cq^p;; :  '\eiJ.oUx  ;  Alex.  'Aiia- 
\itK :  JcmlecJi),  one  of  the  chief  men  (D*N'''E5'3 
A.  V.  "princes")  of  tlie  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr! 
iv.  34),  probably  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (see 
Tel-.  41). 

JAM'NIA  ("iafivia,  'lAixvfia ;  and  so  .Tosopiuis : 
Jamnia),  1  Mace.  iv.  15;  v.  58;  x.  69;  xv.  40. 
'[Jahneei..] 

JAM'NITES,  THE  (of  h  'lafxy^l^,  ol  'U^- 
vlrai :  .loiimiLae),  2  Miifc.  xii.  8,  9,  40.  [Jad- 
HEHL.] 

JAN'NA  {'lavvii),  son  of  Josepli,  and  father  of 
Mclehi,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  24). 
Tt  is  .perhaps  only  a  variation  of  Joannas  or 
■''"I'n-  [A.  C.  H.] 
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JAN'NES  and  JAM'BRES  ('IiiwTjs,  •lafj^- 
i8p^s),  the  names  of  two  Egyptian  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses.  St.  Paul  alone  of  the  sacred  writers 
mentions  tlicm  by  name,  and  says  no  more  than 
that  they  "  withstood  Moses,"  and  that  their  folly 
in  doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  It 
appears  from  the  Jewish  commentators  that  tliese 
names  were  held  to  be  tliose  of  the  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses  and  Aaron,  spoken  of  in  Exodus  (or 
perhaps  tlieir  leadere),  of  whom  we  there  read  that 
they  first  imitated  the  wonders  wrought  by  Moses 
and  Aaron,  but,  afterwards  failing,  confessed  that  the 
power  of  God  was  with  those  whom  they  had  with- 
stood (chap.  vii.  1 1 ,  where  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
inserts  these  names,  22,  viii.  18,  19).  With  this 
St.  Paul's  words  perfectly  agree. 

Jambres  is  written  in  some  codices  Mayuj8p7)s: 
both  forms,  the  latter  being  shghtly  varied,  are 
found  in  the  Jewish  commeutai'ies  (D"liQ*  D"lbD) : 
the  former  appears  to  be  the  earlier  fonn.  We 
have  been  unable  to  discover  an  Egyptian  name  re- 
sembling Jambres  or  Mambres.  The  termination 
is  like  that  of  many  Egyptian  compounds  ending 
with  RA,  "  the  sun ;"  as  Men-kau-ra,  Ktvxifn^ 
(Manetho,  ivth  Dyn.). 

Jimnes  appears  to  be  a  transcription  of  the  Egyp- 
tian name  Aan,  probably  pronounced  Ian.  It  was 
the  nomen  of  two  kings  :  one  of  the  xith  Dynasty, 
the  father  or  ancestor  of  Sesertesen  I.  of  the  xiith; 
tlie  other,  according  to  our  ari-angement,  fourth 
or  fifth  king  of  the  xvth  Dyn.,  called  by  Manetho 
'lai/vas  or  'lai'/as  (Jos.)  or  Xraav  (Afr.).  See 
Horae  Aegyptiacae,  pp.  174,  5.  There  is  also 
a  king  bearing  the  name  Annu,  whom  we  assign 
to  the  iind  Dyn.  {Hor.  Aeg.  p.  101).  The  sig- 
nification of  Aiin  is  doubtful :  the  cognate  word 
Aant  means  a  valley  or  plain.  The  earlier  king 
Aan  may  he  assigned  to  the  twenty-first  century 
11.0.:  the  later  one  we  hold  to  be  probably  the  second 
predecessor  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  This  shows  that 
a  name  whicli  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the 
original  of  .laniies,  was  in  use  at  or  near  the  period 
of  the  sojourn  in  Enypt.  The  nannes  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  extremely  numerous  and  veiy  fluc- 
tuating in  use  ;  generally  the  most  prevalent  at  any 
time  were  those  of  kings  then  reigning  or  not  long 
dead. 

Our  result  as  to  the  name  of  Jannes  throws  light 
upon  a  cuiious  question  raised  by  the  supposition 
that  St.  Paul  toolc  the  names  of  tlie  magicians  fi'om 
a  prevalent  tradition  of  the  Jews.  This  conjecture 
is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Theoilorct,  who  makes  the 
supposed  tradition  oral.  (To  fiivroi.  Toiruv  ov6- 
ixara  ovk  4k  ttjs  flefas  ypa<pTJs  fiefid6riKep  6  fleios 
airdffroKoSf  &AA.'  4tc  rrjS  ayp(i(pov  tuv  'lovSaluv 
SiSa<TKa\ias  :  ad  foe).  Tliis  opinion  would  lie  of 
little  importance  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  these  names  were  known  to  the  Gieeks  and 
Komans  at  too  early  a  period  I'or  us  to  suppose  that 
their  information  was  derived  from  St  Paula's  men- 
tion (see  Plin.  //.  A',  xxx.  1  ;  Apul.  Apol,  p.  24, 
Bipont. ;  Numenius  np.  Euseb.  Pniep.  Krnn.  ix.  8). 
It  has  therefore  been  generally  supposed  that  St. 
Paul  took  these  names  from  .lewish  tradition.  It 
seems,  liowever,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an 
inspired  record  for  a  baseless  or  incorrect  cun'ent 
tradition  to  be  cited  ;  it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to 
find  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  these  names 
to  be  authentic.  Wliether  Jannes  and  Jambres 
were  mentioned  in  some  long-lost  book  relating  to 
tlie  early  history  of  the  Israelites,  or  whether  there 
were  a  veritvable  oral  tradition  rrsppctiiig  them  can- 
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uot  now  be  detei'mined.  The  foimer  is  the  more 
probable  supposition — if,  as  we  believe,  the  names 
are  correct — since  oral  tradition  is  rarely  exact  in 
minute  particulars. 

The  conjecture  of  Majus  {Observ.  Sacr.  ii.  42, 
seqq.j  ap.  Winer,  Healiciirt.  s.  v.)  that  Jannes  and 
Jambres  are  merely  meaningless  words  put  for  lost 
proper  names  is  scarcely  woi-th  refuting.  The 
words  are  not  sufficiently  similar  to  give  a  colour 
to  the  idea,  and  there  Is  no  known  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  Bible. 

The  Rabbins  state  that  Jannes  and  Jarabres  were 
sons  of  Balaam,  and  among  various  forms  of  their 
names  give  Johannes  and  Ambrosius.  There  was 
an  apocryphal  work  called  Jannes  and  Mambres, 
condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius. 

The  Arabs  mention  the  names  of  several  magi- 
cians who  opposed  Moses  5  among  them  is  none  re- 
sembling Jannes  and  Jambres  (D'Herbelot,  art. 
Moussa  Ben  Amran). 

There  are  several  dissertations  on  this  subject 
(J.  Grotius,  Diss,  de  Janne  et  /am&re,  Hafn.  1707  ; 
J,  G.  Michaelis,  Id.  Hal.  1747  ;  Zentgrav,  Id. 
Argent,  1669  ;  Lightfoot,  Sermon  on  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  &c.). 

There  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest  as  to 
these  Egyptian  magicians  which  we  cannot  here 
discuss: — Is  their  temporary  success  attributable 
to  pure  imposture?  The  passages  relating  to 
them  in  the  Bible  would  lead  us  to  reply  affirma- 
tively, as  we  have  already  said  in  speaking  of 
ancient  Egyptian  inagic.    [Egypt.]       [R.  S.  P.] 

JANO'AHCnij^:   rj  'AvL<i>x;    Alex.  'lapd^X: 

Janoe),  a  place  apparently  in  the  north  of  Galilee, 
or  the  "land  of  ISIaphtali" — one  of  those  taken  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  in  liis  first  incursion  into  Palestine 
(2  K.  XV.  29).  No  trace  of  it  appears  elsewhere. 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  [Onom.  "lanon"),  and 
even  by  Reland  (Pa?.  826),  it  is  confounded  with 
Janohah,  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  [G.] 

JANO'HAH  (^^b^  i.  e.  Yanochah:  'lavwKd, 

T  T 

bat  in  next  verse  Max<^  ;  Alex,  'lauc^ :  Jaiioe),  a 
place  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (possibly  that 
between  it  and  Manasseh).  It  is  named  between 
Taanath-Shiloh  and  Ataroth,  the  enumeration  pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east  (Josh.  xvi.  6,  7).  Euse- 
bius {Onomasticon,  "lano")  gives  it  as  twelve 
miles  east  of  ISIeapolis.  A  little  less  than  that  dis- 
tance fi'om  Nablus,  and  about  S.E.  in  direction,  two 
miles  from  Akrabeh,  is  the  village  of  Yanun,  doubt- 
less identical  with  the  ancient  Janohah.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  visited  in  modern  times  by  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  303,  May  8,  1852;  see  also  Rob.  iii. 
297).  It  is  in  a  valley  descending  sharply  eastward 
towards  the  Jordan.  The  modern  village  is  very 
small,  but  the  ancient  ruins  "  extensive  and  in- 
teresting," "  I  have  not  seen,"  says  V.,  "  any  of 
Israel's  ancient  cities  in  such  a  condition;  entire 
houses  and  walls  exist,  covered  with  immense  heaps 
of  earth."  But  there  are  also  ruins  on  the  hill 
N.E.  of  Yanun,  called  Khirbet  Y.,  which  may  be 
the  site  of  the  original  place  (Rob.  297).         [G.] 

JA'NUM  (D-iy,  following  the  Keri  of  the  Ma- 

sorets,  but  in  the  original  text,  Cetib,  it  is  D^J\ 
Janim :  'le^ua'/V  ;  Alex,  'Auov/j.:  Janum),  a  town 
of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district,  apparently  not 
far  from  Hebron,  and  named  between  Eshean  and 
Beth-tappuah  (Josh.  xv.  53).  It  was  not  known 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (see  Onomast.  "lanun"), 
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nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  yet  met  with  by 
any  modem  investigator.  [G.] 

JA'PHETH(nQ''j;i(i</>e0;  Japheth),  one  of 
the  three  sons  of  Noah,  From  the  order  in  which 
their  names  invariably  occur  (Gen,  v.  32,  vi.  10) 
we  should  naturally  infer  that  Japheth  was  the 
youngest,  but  we  learn  from  ix.  24  that  Ham  held 
that  position,  and  the  precedence  of  Japheth  before 
this  one  of  the  three  is  indicated  in  the  order  of  the 
names  in  x.  2,  6.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
from  X.  21  that  Japheth  was  the  eldest;  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  word  gadol  in  that 
passage  is  better  connected  with  "  brother,"  as  in 
the  Vulg.  "  fratre  Japhet  majore."  Not  only  does 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language  discountenance 
the  other  construction,  but  the  sense  of  the  passage 
requires  that  the  age  of  Shem  rather  than  of 
Japheth  should  be  there  specified.  We  infer  there- 
fore that  Japheth  was  the  second  son  of  Noah. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  referred  by  the  sacred 
writer  to  the  vootpathah  (nflQ),  "  to  extend,"  as 
predictive  of  the  wide  spread  of  his  descendants 
over  the  northern  and  western  regions  of  the  world 
(Gen.  ix.  27).  The  name  has  also  been  referred 
to  the  root  yaphah  (nC),  "  to  be  fair,"  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  hght  complexion  of  the  Japhetic  races 
(Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  1138;  Knobel,  Volhert  p.  22). 
From  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  the  mytho- 
logical lapetits,  some  wiiters  have  sought  to  esta- 
blish a  comiexion  between  them.  lapetus  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
human  race.  The  descendants  of  Japheth  occupied 
the  "isles  of  the  Gentiles"  (Gen.  x.  5),  i.  e.  the 
coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  whence  they  spread  northwards  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Asia.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JAPHI'A  (V^S'' :    ^ayyai ;    Alex.   'lac^aya^ : 

Japhie).  The  boundary  of  Zebulun  ascended  from 
Daberath  to  Japhia,  and  thence  passed  to  Gath- 
hepher  (Josh.  xix.  12).  Daberath  appears  to  be  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  Gath-hepher  may 
possibly  be  el-Meshhad,  2  miles  N.  of  Nazareth. 
Six  miles  W.  of  the  former,  and  2  miles  S.  of 
Nazareth,  is  Yafa,^  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
identicid  with  Japhia  (Rob.  ii.  343-4):  at  least 
this  is  much  more  probable  than  Chaifa  (Sycamino- 
polis)  in  the  bay  of  Akka — the  suggestion  of  Euse- 
bius (^Onomast.  "  Iapheth"),and  endoi-sed  by  Reland 
{Pal.  826) — an  identification  which  is  neither  ety- 
mologically  nor  topographically  admissible.  Yafa 
may  also  be  the  same  with  the  'lacfxi  which  was 
occupied  by  Josephus  during  his  struggle  with  the 
Romans — "  a  very  large  village  of  Lower  Galilee, 
fortified  with  walls  and  full  of  people"  (  Vita,  §45  ; 
comp.  37,  and  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §6),  of  whom  15,000 
were  killed  and  2130  taken  prisoners  by  the  Romans 
(B.  J.  iii.  7,  §31);  though  if  Jefat  be  Jotapata 
this  can  hardly  be,  as  the  two  are  more  than  ten 
miles  apart,  and  he  expressly  says  that  they  were 
neighbours  to  each  other. 

A  tradition,  which  first  appears  in  Sir  Joha 
Maundeville,  makes  Yafa  the  birthplace  of  Ze- 
bedee  and  of  the  Apostles  James  and  John,  his 
sons.     Hence  it  is  called   by  the  Latin  monks  of 


=^  It  should  be  remarked  that  Tnfa,  UL),   is  the 

modern  representative  of  both  )Q*<,  i.  c.  Joppa,  and 
y''Q\  Japhia,  two  names  originally  very  distinct. 
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Nazareth  "  San  Giacomo."  See  Quaresmiiis,  Elu- 
cidatio,  ii.  ii4:'6\  and  Eaiiij   Trav.  18(j:  MaunJe- 

ville  culls  it  the  '■  Castle  of  Saffra."  So  too  Von 
Harft',  A.D.  1498:  —  "Saffia,  eyn  casteel  van 
wylchcme  Alpheus' und  Sebedeus  geborca  waren" 
{Filyerfahrt,  195).  [G.] 

JAPI-irA(V^D\:  'U<{>ea;  Alex.  'la(}}i4 :  Ja- 
phm).  1.  King  of  Lachish  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  (.'aniuin  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  x.  li) ;  one  of  the 
iive  "kings  of  the  Amorites  *'  who  enteicd  into  a 
confedeiiicy  against  Joshua,  and  who  were  defeated 
at  Beth-horon,  and  lost  their  lives  at  Makkedah. 
The  king  of  Lachish  is  mentioned  more  than  once 
in  this  narrative  (ver.  5,  2a),  but  his  name  occurs 
only  as  above. 

2.  {'U<pUs,  'la^ie;  Alex.  'A^te:  Japhia).  One 
of  the  sons  of  David,  tenth  of  the  fourteen  born  to 
him  by  his  wives  after  his  ebtablishment  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  V.  15;  1  Ciir.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6).  In 
the  Hebrew  form  of  this  name  there  are  no  varia- 
tions. The  Peshito  has  Nephia,  and,  in  1  Chr. 
iii.,  Neplieg.  In  the  list  given  by  Josephus  (^Ant. 
va.  3j  i^ii)  it  is  not  recognizable:  it  may  be 
'Hvva(pi}u,  or  it  may  be  'levae.  There  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  traditions  concerning  Japhia.  The 
genealogy  is  given  under  David,  p.  409.        [G.] 

JAPH'LET  {ph^\:  'la<p\-f]T ;  Alex.  'la(}>a- 
\-i)T :  Jcjihkif),  a  descendant  of  Aslier  througli 
Beiiah,  iiis  youngest  son;  named  as  the  father  of 
thiee  Bene-Japhlet  (1  Chr.  vii.  o'2,  ;>o), 

JAPHLE'TI  ('•p^?^!!^' =  "  ^^^e  Japhletite:" 
'AirraKifx]  Alex,  rov  'l£<pa\9i:  Jcphlcti).  The 
"  boundary  of  the  Japhletite"  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  south  boundary-line  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  ;!),  west  of  Beth-horon  the  lower,  and 
between  it  and  Atarotli.  Who  "the  Japhletite" 
was  who  is  thus  perpetuated  we  cannot  ascertain. 
Possibly  the  name  preserves  the  memory  of  some 
ancient  tribe  who  at  a  remote  age  dwelt  on  these 
hills,  just  as  tlie  former  presence  of  other  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  may  be  infeired  from  the  names 
of  Zemaraim,  Ophni  (the  Ophnite),  Cephar  ha- 
Ammonai,  and  otheis.  [Benjamin,  p.  188  note.'] 
We  can  hardly  suppose  any  connexion  with  Japiilet 
of  the  remote  Asher.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  district,  [G.] 

JA'PHO  OD'':  'Uttttt}:  Joppe).  This  word 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once,  Josh.  xix.  46.  It  is  the 
accurate  representation  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  on 
its  other  occurrences  is  rendered  in  the  better  known 
form  of  Joppa  (2  Chr.  ii.  16 ;  Ezr.  iii.  7 ;  Jou.  1.  3). 

In  its  modern  garb  it  is  Yafa  (ULi),  which  is  also 

the  Arabic  name  of  Japhia,  a  veiy  different  word 
in  Hebrew.     [Joppa;  Joppe,] 

JA'EAH  (nnj?;;,  and  in  some  MSS.  mV^ : 
'laSci :  Jura),  a  man  among  the  descendants  of 
Saul ;  son  of  Micah,  and  great-grandson  of  Merib- 
baal,  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  42,  comp.  40). 
h\  the  parallel  list  of  ch.  viii.  the  name  is  mate- 
rially alteie.i  to  JeihjAUAII. 

JA'PEB  (IT  :  'lapiifx,  as  if  tr\\  in  both  I-L.s, 
V.  13  iuidx.  G;«  though  Thcodoiet gives  'lapetjQ  in 
the  former  jjassigu,  and 'lapef^  in  the  latter;  and 
Jerome  lias  Jurib  for  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the 


•^  Aa  an  instance  of  the  contrary,  sec  Nc/3paifi  for 

Klmrod. 
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LXX.)  is  either  to  be  explained  as  the  proper  name 
of  a  countiy  or  person,  as  a  noun  in  apposition,  or 
as  a  VL'rb  fiom  a  root  3-n,  /  iVi,  "  to  contend,  plead." 
All  tliese  senses  ai'e  rejiresimted  in  the  A.  V.  and' 
tlie  marginal  readings,  and,  as  lias  been  not  un- 
fiequently  the  case,  the  least  preferable  has  been 
inserted  in  the  text.  Had  Jaieb  been  the  proper 
name  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  as  it  would  be  if  this 
rendering  wei'e  coirect,  the  word  preceding  ("^PD 
melee,  "king")  would  have  required  the  aitiule. 
Ii.  D.  Kimchi  saw  this  dilfioulty,  and  tlieiefore  ex- 
plained Jai'eb  as  the  name  of  some  city  of  Assyria, 
or  as  another   name  of  the  country   itself.     The 

Syriac  gives  c^^x,  ydiv'),  as  the  name  of  a  coun- 
try, which  is  applied  by  Ephrem  Syrus  to  Egypt, 
reference  being  made  to  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  who 
had  sent  to  So  the  king  of  Egypt  for  assistance  in 
his  conspiracy  against  Shalmanezer  (2  K.  xvii.  4). 
So  also  the  'lape/jS  or  'lapdfi  of  Theodoret  is 
I'^gypt,  The  clause  in  which  it  occurs  is  supposed 
by  many  to  refer  to  Judah,  in  order  to  make  the 
parallelism  complete;  and  with  this  in  view  Jarchi 
interprets  it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  K.  xvi.  8)  to  aid  him  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Syj'ia  and  Israel.  But  there  is  no  reason 
U)  suppose  that  tlie  two  clauses  do  not  both  refer 
to  Epiiraim,  and  the  allusion  would  then  be,  as 
explained  by  Jerome,  to  Pul,  who  was  subsidized 
by  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  10),  and  Judah  would  be 
indirectly  included.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate, 
"  avenger"  ("ad  regem  nltoirin")^  which  follows 
Symmachus,  as  well  as  those  of  Aquila  (St/cofo- 
fx^vov)  and  Thcodotion,  "judge,"  are  justified  by 
Jeiome  by  a  reference  to  Jerubbaal,  the  name  of 
Gideon,  which  he  renders  "  ulciscatur  se  Baal,"  or 
"judicet  eum  Baal,"  "let  Baal  avenge  himself," 
or  "  let  Baal  judge  him,"  ^  The  Targumist  evi- 
dently looked  upon  it  as  a  verb,  the  apocopated 
lliture  Hiphil  of  D.-!"!,  r-db,  and  translated  the 
elau.so,  "  and  sent  to  the  king  that  he  might  come 
to  avenge  them."  If  it  be  a  Hebrew  word,  it  is 
most  probably  a  noun  formed  from  the  above-men- 
tioned root,  like  ^''T,  yanb  (Is.  xlix.  25  ;  Ps. 
XXXV.  1),  and  is  applied  to  the  land  of  Assyria,  or 
to  its  king,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood in  the  Targum,  but  as  indicating  their  deter- 
mined hostility  to  Israel,  and  their  generally  ag- 
gressive character.  Cocceius  had  tliis  idea  before 
him  when  he  translated  "rex  adversarius."  Michaelis 
{S'tippl.  ad  Lex.  Jlcb.),  dissatisfied  with  the  usual 
explanations,  looked  for  the  true  meaning  of  Jareb 

in  the  Syriac  root  t^i-x,  ireb,    "to   be  gi'eat," 
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and  for  *' king  Jai'eb "  substituted  "the  gi'eat 
king,"  a  "title  frequently  applied  to  the  kings  of 
Assyi'ia.  If  it  were  the  proper  name  of  a  place,  he 
says  it  would  denote  that  of  a  castle  or  palace  in 
which  the  kings  of  Assyria  resided.  But  of  this 
there  can  be  no  proof,  the  name  has  not  descended 
to  us,  and  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  a  symbolical 
sense  as  indicating  the  hostile  character  of  Assyria. 
That  it  is  rather  to  be  ap})lied  to  the  countiy  than 
to  the  king  may  be  inferred  from  its  standing  in 
}iiu'allelism  witli  Asshur.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Kiirst  {JIini(li'\  s.  v.),  who  illustrates  the  symbolical 
usEige  by  a  comparison  with  f^ahab  as  applied  to 


"  In  another  place  he  (fives  "Jarib;  dijudicanw, 

vcl  ukisccns"  {de  nom.  Hehr.). 
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Kgypt.  -At  the  Kume  time  he  haza.rds  a  conjectave 
that  it  may  have  been  an  old  Assyrian  word, 
iido|itL'd  into  the  Hebrew  language,  and  no  modiHed 
as  to  express  an  intelligible  idea,  while  retaining 
something  of  its  original  iunn.  Hitzig  (die  I'J.  hi. 
Froph.)  giicy  further,  and  finds  in  a  mixed  diab.Tt, 
akin  to  tlie  Assyrian,  a  verb  j'lrhum,  which  denotes 
"  to  struggle  or  H-ht,"  and  jarbech,  the  Acthiopic 
for  "a  hero  or  bold  warrior;"  but  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  more  evidence  on  the  ponat. 

Two  mystiuU  interpretations,  alluded  to  by 
Jerome  as  cinient  among  commentators  in  his 
time,  are  remarkable  for  the  singularly  opposite 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrived;  the  one  le- 
ferring  the  word  to  the  devil,  the  other  to  Christ. 
Kivetus  (quoted  by  <Jlassius,  Plulul.  Sacr.  iv.  tr.  3) 
was  of  opinion  tliat  the  title  Jareb  or  "  avenger " 
was  assumed  by  the  powerful  king  of  A.ssyria,  as 
that  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith"  by  our  own 
monarcbs.  [W.  A.  \\'.] 

JAK'ED  (Tl'',  i.  e.  Jered,  as  the  name  is  given 
in  A.V.  of  Chron.,  but  in  pause  ^T,  from  whicli 
the  present  form  may  have  been  derived,  though 
more  probably  fiom  the  Vulgate:  'lopeS,  Alex,  also 
'Ictper ;  N.  T.  'lapeS  and  'idped-  Joseph.  'lapeSrjs: 
Jared),  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  lilth 
from  Adam ;  son  of  Mahalaleel,  and  lather  of  Enocli 
(Gen.  V.  15,  16,  18,  19,  2() ;  Luke  iii.  ;-i7).  In 
the  lists  of  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  Jered. 

JARESI'AH  (n;^hVV   'lapao-ia:   Jersid),  a 

Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene-Jeroham ;  a  chief  man 
of  his  ti'ibe,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded 
(I  Chr.  viii.  27). 

JAR'HA  (VnT :  'Iwx'^A :  Jcraa\  the  Egyp- 
tian servant  of  Sheshan,  about  the  time  of  Eli,  to 
whom  his  ma^ster  gave  his  daughter  and  heir  in 
marriage,  and  who  thus  became  the  founder  of  a 
chief  house  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  which  continued  at 
least  to  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah,  and  from  which 
sprung  several  illustrious  persons'*  such  as  Zabad 
in  the  reign  of  David,  and  Azariah  in  the  reign  of 
Joash  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  sf/ry.).  [AzARiAii  18;  Za- 
bad.] It  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  curious  inquiry 
what  was  the  name  of  Jarha's  wife.  In  ver.  31 
we  read  '*  the  children  of  Sheshan,  Ahlai,"  and  in 
ver.  34,  "  Sheshan  had  no  sons  but  daughters."  In 
ver.  35,  Sheshan's  daughter  "  bare  him  Attai," 
whose  grandson  was  Zabad;  and  in  ch.  xi.  41, 
"  Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai."  Hence  some  have  ima- 
gined that  Jarha  on  his  marriage  with 'Sheshan's 
ilaughter  had  the  name  of  Ahlai  (interpreted  a  "  bro- 
ther-to-me")  given  liim  by  Sheshan,  to  signify  his 
adoption  into  Israel.  Others,  that  Ahlai  and  Attai 
are  merely  clerical  variations  of  the  same  name. 
Othei's  that  Ahlai  was  a  son  of  Sheshan,  born  after 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  But  the  view  which 
the  A.  V.  adopts,  as  appears  by  their  rendering 
'^  \J3  in  ver.  31,  the  children  of  Sheshan,  instead 

of  sons,  is  undoubtedly  the  right  one,  viz.  that 
Ahlai  is  the  name  of  Sheshan's  daughter.  Her  de- 
scendants were  called  after  her,  just  as  Joab,  and 
Ab'shai,  and  Asahel,  were  always  CiiUed  "  the  sons 
of  Zeruiah,"  and  as  A^bigail  sUinds  at  the  head  of 
Amasa's  pedigree,  1  Chr.  ii.  17.     It  may  be  no- 


*  Bertheau's  remark,  that  none  of  the  persons 
named  in  this  long  {jenealogy  recur  elsewhere,  is 
singulat-ly  misplaced. 
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ticed  as  an  undesigned  coincidence  that  Jarha  the 
Egyptian  was  living  with  Shesluin,  a  Jerahmeelite, 
and  that  the  Jeiahmeelites  had  tiieir  possessions  on 
the  side  of  Judah  nearest  to  Egypt,  1  Sam.  xxvii. 
lO;  comp.  2  Sam,  xxiii,  I'U,  'Jl  ;  Josh.  xv.  21  ;  1  Chr. 
iv.  18.  [Jj:kaii.mi!;el  ;  JhiuinuAii.]  The  etymo- 
logy of  Jarha's  name  is  quite  unknown  (Gesen. 
2'hes.',  Fiirst,  C<Mcurd.  <.<;(:.  ;  Burrington's  Geneid.\ 
Beeston,  GeneaL;  Hervey's  Oenc'd..  p.  34;  Ber- 
theau,  on  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  ike).  '   [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'RIB(n''n^  'lapt'iS;  Alex. 'lapei'^:  Jarib). 
1.  Named  in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  iv.  24  only,  as  a  son 
of  Simeon,  Ide  occupies  the  same  place  as  Jachin 
irf  the  parallel  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.,  Ex.  vi.,  and  Num. 
xxvi.,  and  tiie  name  is  possibly  a  corruption  from 
that  (see  Bunington,  i.  55). 

2.  Oneof  the  "chief  men"  (D''L;'X1,  "  heads") 
who  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  journey  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  KiJ,  whether  Levite  or 
layman  is  not  clear.  In  1  Esdras  the  name  is  given 
as  JoniBAS. 

3.  A  piiest  of  the  house  of  Jeshua  the  son  of 
Jozadak,  who  had  man-ied  a  foreign  wife,  and  was 
compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  18). 
In  1  EsJias  the  name  is  JORIBUS. 

4.  ('lapi^;  Alex,  'iwapi^:  1  Mace.  xiv.  29). 
A  contraction  or  corruption  of  the  name  JOARiu, 
which  occurs  correctly  in  ch.  ii.  1. 

JAK'TIMOTH  {'lapifx(i6:    Zarimoth),  1  Esd. 

ix.  2S.      [jKi:EiiOTii.] 

JAR'MUTH  (n-1DT  :  Jurimuth).  1.  ('lepi- 
liovQ ;  Alex.  'IpL/xovd,)  A  town  in  the  Shefelah  or 
low  country  of  Judah,  named  with  Adullam,  Socoh, 
and  others  (Josh.  xv.  35J.  Its  king,  Fieam,  was 
one  of  the  five  who  conspired  to  punish  Gibeon  for 
having  made  alliance  with  Israel"  (Josh.  x.  3,  5), 
and  who  were  i  outed  at  Bethhoron  and  put  to  death 
by  Joshua  at  Makkedah  (23).  In  this  naiTative, 
and  also  in  the  catalogue  of  the  "  royal  cities " 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  Jarmuth  is  named  next  to 
Hebron,  which,  however,  was  quite  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  Neh.  xi.  29  it  is  named  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  children  of  Judah  after 
the  return  from  captivit)-.  Ensebius  and  Jerome 
either  knew  two  phices  of  this  name,  or  an  error 
has  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Onoinasticon ;  for 
under  "  Jarimuth  "  they  state  it  to  be  near  Eshtaol, 
4  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  ;  while  under  "  Jirmus  " 
they  give  it  as  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on 
the  road  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  A  site  named 
Yiiniiuh,  with  a  contiguous  eminence  called  Tell- 
Ermud,  was  visited  by  Robinson  (ii.  17),  and  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  193;  Memoir,  324).  It  is  about 
1^  mile  from  Ih-it-nctif,  which  again  is  some 
8  miles  from  Beit-gibrin,  on  the  left  of  the  I'oad  to 
Jerusalem.  Shuweiheh  (the  ancient  Socoh)  lies  on 
a  neighbouring  hill.  We  have  yet  to  discover  the 
pi'inciples  on  which  the  topographical  divisions  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  made.  Was  the  She- 
felah— the  "  low  country  " — a  district  which  took 
its  designation  from  the  plain  which  formed  its 
major  portion,  but  which  extended  over  some  of  the 
hill-country?  In  the  hill-country  Jarmuth  is  un- 
doubtedly situated,  tliough  specified  as  in  the  plain. 
Yiinnuk  has  been  la-st  visited  by  Tobler  (3tte  Wan- 
ddrung,  120,  462,  3). 

2.  {t] '?GfJ.iJ.de  ;  Alcx/Upfx^e).  A  city  of  Issa- 
char,  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  29).     In  the  specification  of  the 
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boLindiiiiiiS  of  Jssnchfir,  no  niciition  is  niJide  of  J;ir- 
muth  (see  Josh.  xix.  17-'J;i),  but  ii  Kkmktii  is  men- 
tioned there  (20)  ;  and  in  the  duplicate  list  of 
Levitical  cities  (1  Chr.  vi.  73)  Ramoth  occupies 
the  place  of  Jannutli.  The  two  names  are  modi- 
fications of  the  same  root,  and  might  without  diffi- 
culty be  interchanged.  This  Jarmuth  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  yet  identified.  [Ramotii.]    [G.] 

JARO'AH  (HIT  :  'iM-^  Alex. 'ASat:  Jara), 
a  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  U). 

JA'SAEL  {'laa'ajiKos  ;  Alex.  'Affa^Aoy  :  Aza- 
biis)t  1  Ksd.  ix.  30.     [Siieal.] 

JA'SIiElST  OCJ'J :  'A(rdv:  Jasen),  Bene-Jaslien 

— "  sons  of  Jashen  " — are  named  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  ;J2. 
lu  the  Hebrew,  as  accented  by.  the  Masorets,  the 
words  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  names 
preceding  or  following  them  ;  but  in  the  A.  V.  they 
are  attached  to  the  latter — "  of  the  sons  of  Jashen, 
Jonathan."  The  passage  has  every  appearance  of 
being  imperfect,  and  accordingly,  in  the  parallel  list 
in  Chronicles,  it  stands,  "the  sons  of  Hashem  the 
Gizonite"  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  Kennicott  has  examined 
it  at  length  {Dissertation,  198-203),  and,  on  grounds 
which  cannot  here  be  stated,  has  shown  good  cause 
for  believing  that  a  name  has  escaped,  and  that  the 
genuine  text  wju;,  "of  the  Bene-Hashem,  (Jowni; 
Jonathan  ben-Shamha."  In  the  list  given  by  Jerome 
in  his  Quaestiones  Hehraicae^  Jashen  and  Jonathan 
are  both  omitted. 

JA'SHER,  BOOK  OF  O^K]  "IDD),  or,  as 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  it,  "the  book  of  the 
upright,"  a  record  alluded  to  in  two  passages  only 
of  the  0.  T.  (Josh.  x.  13,  and  2  Sam.  i.  18),  ami 
consequently  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The 
former  passage  is  omitted  in  the  LXX.,  while  in 
the  latter,  ,the  expression  is  rendered  ^i^Kiov  rod 
GvOovs:  the  Vulgate  has  liber  jastorum  in  both  in- 
stances. The  Peshito  Syriac  in  Josh,  has  "  the 
book  of  praises  or  hymns,"  reading  l^tJT!  for 
"IK^^T,  and  a  similar  transposition  will  account  for 
the  rendering  of  the  same  version  in  Sam.,  "  the 
hook  0? Ashir."  The  Targum  interprets  it  "the 
book  of  the  law,"  and  this  is  followed  by  Jarchi,  who 
gives,  as  the  passage  alluded  to  in  Joshua,  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jacob  with  regard  to  the  future  gi'eatness 
of  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlvlii.  19),  which  was  fulfilled 
when  the  sun  stood  still  at  Joshua's  bidding.  The 
same  Rabbi,  in  his  commentary  on  Samuel,  refers 
to  Genesis  "  the  book  of  the  upright,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  to  explain  the  allusion  to  the 
book  of  Jasher  ;  and  Jerome,  while  discussing  the 
etymology  of  Israel,"  which  he  interprets  as  "  rectus 
Dei,"  "■  incidentally  mentions  the  fact  that  Genesis 
was  called  "the  book  of  the  just"  (liber  Genesis 
appellatur  evOeav,  id  est,  justorum),  from  its 
containing  the  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel  {Comm.  in  Jes.  xHv.  2).  The  Talmudists 
attribute  this  tradition  to  \l.  Johanan.  li.  l-Uiezer 
thought  that  by  tlie  book  of  Jasher  was  signified 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  fiom  the  expix'.ssions  in 
Deut.  vi.  18,  xxxiii.  7,  the  latter  la'ing  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  archery.  In 
the  opinion  of  Ii.  Samuel  ben  Nachman,the  book  of 
Judges  was  alluded  to  as  the  bnolc  of  Jasher  (yiboda 


*  Dr.  Donaldson  had  overlooked  this  passaije  when 
he  asserted  that  his  own  anulysiH  of  the  word  "Israel " 
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Ziini,  c.  ii.) ;  and  that  it  was  the  book  of  tlio 
twelve  minor  prophets  was  iield  by  some  Hebrew 
writers,  quoted  without  name  by  Sijctus  Senehsis 
(Bibl.  Sanot.  lib.  ii.).  R.  Levi  ben  Gershom  re- 
cognises, though  lie  does  not  follow,  the  tradition 
given  by  Jarchi,  while  K'imchi  and  Abarbanel  adopt 
the  rendering  of  the  Targum.  This  divyr^ity  of 
opinions  proves,  if  it  prove  nothing  more,  tliat  no 
book  was  known  to  have  survived  which  could  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  book  of  Jasher. 

Josephus,  in  relating  the  miracle  narrated  in 
Joshua  X.,  appeals  for  confirmation  of  his  account 
to  ceitain  documents  deposited  in  the  Temple  {Ant. 
V.  1,  §17),  and  his  words  arc  supposed  to  contain 
a  covert  allusion  to  the  book  of  Jasher  as  tlie  source 
of  his  authority.  But  in  his  treatise  against  Apion 
{B.  I.)  he  says  the  Jews  did  not  possess  myriads 
of  books,  discordant  and  contradictory,  J)ut  twenty- 
two  only ;  from  whicli  Abicht  concludes  tluit  the 
books  of  Scripture  were  the  sacred  books  hinted  at 
in  the  former  passage,  while  Masius  understood  by 
the  same  tin.'  Annals  which  were  written  by  the 
prophets  or  by  the  royal  sci'ibes.  Theodoret  (Qwaesi. 
xiv.  in  Jesum  Nave)  exi)lains  the  words  in  Josh. 
X.  13,  which  he  quotas  as  rh  jit^hiov  rh  tOped^v 
(prob.  an  error  for  evd4s,  as  he  has  in  Qitaest.  iv. 
m  2  Bef/.),  as  referring  to  the  ancient  record  from 
which  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Joshua  derived  the 
materials  of  his  history,  and  applies  the  passage  in 
2  Sam.  ii.  18  to  prove  that  othei-  documents,  written 
by»the  prophets,  were  made  use  of  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  historical  books,  Jerome,  or  rather  the 
author  of  the  Quaestiones  Ilebraicae,  understood  by 
the  book  of  Jasher  the  books  of  Samuel  themselves, 
inasmuch  as  they  contained  the  history  of  the  just 
prophets,  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Kntiiiin.  Anotlicr  opi- 
nion, quoted  by  Sixtus  Senensis,  but  on  no  autho- 
rity, that  it  was  the  book  of  eternal  predestination, 
is  scarcely  worth  more  than  the  bare  mention. 

That  the  book  of  Jasher  was  one  of  tlie  writings 
which  perished  in  the  captivity  was  held  by  U. 
Levi  ben  Gershom,  though  he  gives  the  traditional 
explanation  above  mentioned.  His  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Junius,  Hottinger  {Tlies.  Phil.  II.  2, 
§2),  and  many  other  modern  writers  (Wolfii  Bibl. 
Heb.  il.  22.j).  What  the  nature  of  the  book  may 
have  been  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  two  pas- 
sages in  which  it  is  mentioned  and  their  context, 
and,  this  being  the  casi;,  there  is  cle;uly  wide  room 
for  conjecture.  The  theory  of  Masius  (quoted  by 
Abicht)  was,  that  in  ancient  times  whatever  was 
worthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity, was  written  in  the  foi-m  of  Annals  by 
leaiTied  men,  and  that  among  these  Annals  or  records 
was  the  book  of  Jasher,  so  called  from  the  trust- 
worthiness and  methodical  arrangmnent  of  the  nar- 
rative, or  because  it  contained  the  relation  of  the 
deeds  of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  elsewhere 
spoken  of  under  the  symbolical  name  Jeshurun. 
Of  the  later  hypothesis  Fiirst  approves  {Ilandw, 
s.  v.).  Sanctius  {Ctiiniii.  ad  2  Reg.  i.)  conjectured 
that  it  was  a  collection  of  pious  hymns  written  by 
different  authors  and  sung  on  various  occasions,  and 
that  frnm  this  collection  the  Psaltei"  was  compiled. 
Tliat  it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred IViim  the  only  sjiecimens  extant,  wliich  exhibit 
unniistakeable  signs  of  metrical  rhythm,  but  that 
it  took  its  name  fiom  this  circumstance  is  not  sup- 
ported by  etymology.     Lowth,  indeed  {J'n/cL  pp. 


had  hitherto  cKcaped  the  notice  of  all  commentators 
[Jaahar,  p.  23). 
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306,  307),  imagined  that  it  was  a  collection  of  na-  ' 
tional  songs,  so  called  because  it  probably  com- 
menced with  "l^K^*  TX,  di-z  ydsUr^  "  then  sang,  &c.," 

like  the  song  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xv.  1  ;  his  view  of 
the  question  was  that  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
translators,  and  was  adopted  by  Herder.  But, 
granting  that  the  form  of  the  book  was  poetical,  a 
difficulty  still  remains  as  to  its  subject.  That  the 
book  of  Jasher  contained  the  deeds  of  national 
heroes  of  all  ages  embalmed  in  verse,  among  which 
David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  had  an  ap- 
propriate place,  was  the  opinion  of  Calovius.  A 
fragment  of  a  similar  kind  is  thought  to  appear  in 
Num.  xxi.  14.  Gesenius  conjectured  that  it  was 
an  anthology  of  ancient  songs,  which  acquired  its 
name,  "the  book  of  the  just  or  upright,"  from 
being  written  in  praise  of  upright  men.  He  quotes, 
but  does  not  approve,  the  theoiy  of  Illgen  that, 
like  the  Hamasa  of  the  Arabs,  it  celebrated  tne 
achievements  of  illustrious  wan'iors,  and  fi-om  this 
derived  the  title  of  "  the  book  of  valour."  But 
the  idea  of  warhke  valour  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
root  yashar.  Dupin  contended  from  2  Sam.  i. 
18,  that  the  contents  of  the  book  were  of  a  military 
nature ;  but  Montanus,  regarding  rather  the  etymo- 
logy, considered  it  a  collection  of  political  and 
moral  precepts.  Abicht,  taking  the  lament  of 
David  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  maintained  that 
the  fragment  quoted  in  the  book  of  Joshua  was 
part  of  a  funei-al  ode  composed  upon  the  death  of 
that  hero,  and  narrating  his  achievements.  At  the 
same  time  he  does  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  one  book  only  is  alluded  to  in  both  in- 
stances. It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there 
is  very  slight  ground  for  any  conclusion  beyond 
that  which,  affects  the  form,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  confidently  asserted  with  regard  to  the  contents. 

But,  though  conjecture  might  almost  be  thought  I 
to  have  exhausted  itself  on  a  subject  so  barren  of  i 
premises,  a  scholar  of  our  own  day  has  not  despaired  | 
of  being  able,  not  only  to  decide  what  the  book  of 
Jasher  was  in  itself,  but  of  reconstructing  it  fi-om 
the  fragments  which,  according  to  his  theory,  he 
traces  throughout  the  several  books  of  the  0.  T. 
In  the  preface  to  his  Jashar,  or  Fragmenta  Arche- 
tjjpa  Carminum  Hehraicorvm  in  Masorethico  Ve- 
teris  Testamenti  textu  passim  tessellata^  Dr,  Don- 
aldson advances  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of 
this  ancient  record,  in  accordance  with  his  own  idea 
of  its  scope  and  contents.  Assuming  that,  during 
the  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon,  an 
unwonted  impulse  was  given  to  Hebrew  literature, 
and  that  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  desirous 
of  possessing  something  on  which  their  faith  might 
rest,  the  book  of  "  Jashar,"  or  "  uprightness,"  he 
asserts,  was  written,  or  rather  compiled,  to  meet 
this  want.  Its  object  was  to  show  that  in  the 
beginning  man  was  upright,  but  had  by  carnal 
wisdom  forsaken  the  spiritual  law ;  that  the  Israelit-es 
had  been  chosen  to  preserve  and  transmit  this  law 
of  uprightness  ;  that  David  had  been  made  king  for 
his  religious  integrity,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Solomon,  in  whose  reign,  after  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  the  prosperity  of  the  chosen  people 
reached  its  culminating  point.  The  compiler  of  the 
book  was  probably  Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted 
perhaps  by  Gad  the  seer.  It  was  thus  "  the  first 
offspring  of  the  prophetic  schools,  and  ministered 
spiritual  food  to  the  greater  prophets."  Rejecting, 
therefore,  the  authority  of  the  Masoretic  text,  as 
founded  entirely  on  tradition,  and  adhering  to  his 
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own  theory  of  the  origin  and  subject  of  the  book  of 
Jasher,  Dr.  Donaldson  proceeds  to  show  that  it 
contEiins  the  religions  marrow  of  Holy  Scripture. 
In  such  a  case,  of  course,  absolute  proof  is  not  to 
be  looked  for,  and  it  would  be  impossible  here  to 
discuss  what  measure  of  probability  should  be 
assigned  to  a  scheme  elaborated  with  considerable 
ingenuity.  Whatever  ancient  fragments  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  exhibit  the  nature 
of  uprightness,  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  true 
Israelites,  predict  their  prosperity,  or  pi'omise  future 
blessedness,  have,  according  to  this  theory,  a  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  lelics  of  the  book  of 
Jasher.  Following  such  a  principle  of  selection, 
the  fragments  fall  into  seven  groups.  The  first 
part,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  man  was 
created  upright  (lE^*,  ydshdr)^  but  fell  into  sin  by 
carnal  wisdom,  contains  two  fragments,  an  Elohistic 
and  a  Jehovistic,  both  poetical,  the  latter  being  the 
more  full.  The  fii-st  of  these  includes  Gen.  i.  27, 
28,  vi.  1,  2,  4,  5,  viii.  21,  vi.  6,  3  ;  the  other  is 
made  up  of  Gen.  ii.  7-9,  15-18,  25,  iii.  1-19,  21, 
2.'.>,  24.  The  second  part,  consisting  of  four  fi'ag- 
ments,  shows  how  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  as 
being  upright  (DnK''',  yeskdrim),  were  adopted  by 

God,  while  the  neighbouring  nations  were  rejected. 
Fragment  (1)  Gen.  ix.  18-27;  fragment  (2)  Gen. 
iv.  2-8,  8-16;  fragment  (3)  Gen.  xvi.  1-4,  15, 
16,  xvii.  9-16,  18-26,  xxi.  1-14,  20,  21 ;  fragment 
(4)  Gen.  xxv.  20-34,  xxvii.  1-10,  14,  18-20,  25- 
40,  iv.  18,  19,  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2,  iv.  23,  24, 
xxxvi.  8,  xxviii.  9,  xxvi.  35,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1-4, 
11-19,  xxix.  1,  &c.,  24,  29,  xxxv.  22-26,  xxxiv. 
25-29,  xxxv.  9-14,  15,  xxxii.  31.  In  the  third 
part  is  related  under  the  figure  of  the  deluge  how 
the  Israelites  escaped  from  Egypt,  wandered  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  and  finally,  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  built  a  temple  to  Jehovah.  The  passages 
in  which  this  is  found  are  Gen.  vi.  5-14,  vii.  6, 
11,12,  viii.  6,  7,  viii.  8,  12,  v.  29,  viii.  4 ;  IK. 
vi.  viii.  43;  Deut.  vi.  18;  Ps.  v.  8.  The  thi-ee 
fragments  of  the  fourth  part  contain  the  divine 
laws  to  be  observed  by  the  upright  people,  and  are 
found  (1)  Deut.  v.  1-22;  (2)  vi.  1-5  ;  Lev.  xix. 
18;  Deut.  x.  12-21,  xi.  1-5,  7-9;  (3)  viii.  1-3, 
vi.  6-18,  20-25.  The  blessings  of  the  upright  and 
their  admonitions  are  the  subject  of  the  fifth  part, 
which  contains  the  songs  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.), 
Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.  xxiv.),  and  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii.  x.xxiii.).  The  wonderful  victories  and  de- 
hverances  of  Israel  are  celebrated  in  the  sixth  part, 
in  the  triumphal  songs  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (Ex. 
XV.  1-19),  of  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  12-13),  and  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  v.  1-20).  The  seventh  is  a  collec- 
tion of  various  hymns  compo.sed  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  contains  David's  song  of 
triumph  over  Goliath  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10) ;  his 
lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27), 
and  for  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34)  ;  bis  psalm  of 
thanksgiving  (Ps.  xviii. ;  2  Sam.  xxii.)  ;  his 
triumphal  ode  on  the  conquest  of  the  Edomites 
(Ps.  Ix.),  and  his  prophecy  of  Messiah's  kingdom 
(2  vSam.  xxiii.  1-7),  together  with  Solomon's  epi- 
thalamium  (Ps.  xlv.),  and  the  hymn  sung  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  (Ps.  Ixviii.). 

Among  the  many  strange  results  of  this  arrange- 
ment, Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  are  no  longer  the 
sons  of  Noah,  who  is  Israel  under  a  figure,  but  of 
Adam  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  Noah's  life  related 
in  Gen.  ix.  18-27  are  transferred  to  the  latter. 
Cain  and  Abel  are  the  sons  of  Sliem,  Abraham  is 
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the  son  of  Abel,  and  Esau  becomes  Lamecli  the  son 
ofMethuselali. 

There  are  also  extant,  under  the  title  of  "  the 
Book  of  Jasher,"  two  Rabbinical  works,  one  a 
moral  treatise,  written  in  a.d.  1394  by  R.  Shabba- 
tai  Carmuz  Levita,  of  which  a  copy  in  MS.  exists 
in  the  Vatican  Library;  the  other,  by  R.  Tham, 
treats  of  the  laws  of  the  Jews  in  eighteen  chapters, 
and  was  printed  in  Italy  in  1544,  and  at  Cracow  in 
1586.  An  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Venice  and 
Prague  in  l(j25,  and  said  to  have  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  Naples,  was  believed  by  some  J«ws  to 
be  the  record  alluded  to  in  Joshua.  It  contiiins 
the  historical  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  with  many  fabulous  additions.  R.  Jacob 
translated  it  into  German,  and  printed  his  version 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1674.  It  is  said  in 
the  preface  to  the  1st  ed.  to  have  been  discovered 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  Sidrus,  one  of 
the  officers  of  Titus,  who,  while  searching  S.  house 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  found  in  a  secret  cham- 
ber a  vessel  containing  the  books  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  Hagiogiapha,  with  many  others,  which 
a  venerable  man  was  reading.  Sidrus  took  the  old 
man  under  his  protection  and  built  for  him  a  house 
at  Seville,  where  the  books  were  safely  deposited. 
The  book  in  question  is  probably  the  production  of 
a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  13th  century  (Abicht,  De 
dibr.  Recti,  in  Thes.  Nov.  theol.  Phil.  i.  525-534). 
A  clumsy  foi'gery  in  English,  which  first  appeared 
in  1751  under  the  title  of '*  the  Book  of  Jasher," 
deserves  notice  solely  for  the  unmerited  success 
with  wliich  it  was  palmed  off  upon  the  public.  It 
professed  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  into 
English  by  Alcain  of  Britain,  who  discovered  it  in 
Persia  during  his  pilgrimage.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Bristol  in  18'J7,  and  was  again  published  in  1833, 
in  each  case  accompanied  by  a  fictitious  com- 
mendatory note  by  Wicliffe.  [\V.  A.  W.] 

JASHOBE'AM  (Dynt^^ :    'Uffe^aSa  :    Jes- 

T     :    T  T 

baarn).  Possibly  one  and  the  same  follower  of  David, 
bearing  this  name,  is  described  as  a  Hachmunite 
(1  Chr.  xi.  11),  a  Korhite  (1  Chr.  xii.  6),  and  son 
of  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  He  came  to  David  at 
Ziklag.  His  distinguishing  exploit  was  that  he  slew 
300  (or  800,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  men  at  one  time.  He 
is  named  first  among  the  chief  of  the  mighty  men 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  11)  ;  and  he  was  set  over  the 
first  of  the  twelve  monthly  courses  of  24,000  men 
who  served  the  king  (xxvii.  2).  In  2  Sam  xxiii.  8, 
his  name  seems  to  be  erroneously  transcribed,  ^^*> 
niE^il  (A.  V.  "  that  sat  in  tlie  seat,"),  instead  of 
Dyit^''  :    and   in   the    same   place    "  Adino    the 

T    :  T    T 

Eznite "  are  possibly  a  corruption  either  of 
inOn-riN   inij?,  "hehft  up  his  spear"  (1  Chr. 

xi.  11),  or,  as  (iesenius  conjectures,  of  IJVyn  li'^P^ 

which  he  translates,  "  he  shook  it,  even  his  spear." 
[llzmTE.']  [W,  T.  B.] 

JAS'IiUB  {2Wl ;  in  the  Cetib  of  1  Chr.  vii.  1 
it  is  l''t^'^ ;  in  the  Samaritan  Cod.  of  Num.  xxvi. 
an*":  'lao-oiJjS:  Jasub).  1.  The  third  son  of 
Issachar,  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Jashubites 
(Num.  xxvi.  24;  1  Chr.  vii.  1).  In  the  list  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  the  name  is  given  (possibly  in  a  con- 
tracted or  erroneous  form,  Gcsen.  IVies.  583)  as 
Job  ;  but  in  the  Samaritan  Codex — followed  by  the 
LXX.— Jashub. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  a  layman  in  the  timn 
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of  Ezra  who  had  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
x.  29).     In  Esdras  the  name  is  Jasubus. 

JASHU'BI-LE'HEM  (DPlS  '•^^J,  in  some 
copies  V  ^DC^'' :  ical  aweo-rpe^p^v  aurovs,  in  both 
MSS.  :  et  qui  reversi  stint  in  Laltem),  a  person 
or  a  place  named  among  the  descendants  of  Shelah, 
the  son  of  Judah  by  Bath-shua  the  Canaanitess 
(1  Chr.  iv.  22).  The  name  does  not  occur  again. 
It  is  probably  a  place,  and  we  should  infer  from 
its  connexion  with  Maresha  and  Chozeba — if  Cho- 
zcba  be  Chezib  or  Achzib — that  it  lay  on  the 
western  side  of  the  tribe,  in  or  near  tlie  Shefclah, 
The  Jewish  explanations  of  this  and  the  following 
verse  are  very  curious.  They  may  be  seen  in 
Jerome's  Quaest.  Ilebr.  on  tliis  passage,  and,  in  a 
slightly  different  form,  in  the  Targum  on  the 
Chronicles  (ed.  Wilkins,  29, '30).  The  mention  of 
Moab  gives  the  key  to  the  whole.  Chozeba  is 
Elimelech ;  Joash  and  Saraph  are  Mahlon  and 
Chilion,  who  "  had  the  dominion  in  Moab"  from 
marrying  the  two  Moabite  damsels:  Jashubi-Lehem 
is  Naomi  and  Ruth,  who  returned  (Jashubi,  from 
^«l^,  "  to  return")  to  bread,  or  to  Beth-^e/tem,  after 
the  famine :  and  the  "  ancient  words  "  point  to  the 
book  of  Ruth  as  the  source  of  the  whole.        [G.] 

JASH'UBITES,  THE  (^n^*n  ;  Samaritan, 
^lEJ'Vn  :  6  'latrou/Bi:  familia  Jasubitarum).  The 
'family  founded  by  Jashub  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num. 
xxvi.  24).     [Jashub,  1.] 

JASrEL(bNW:  'leo-tn^A;  Alex. 'E<r(n^A : 

Jasicl),  the  last  named  on  the  increased  list  of 
David's  heroes  in  1  Chr,  xi.  47.  He  is  described  as 
the  Mesobahte.     Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

JA'SON  (^idcwv),  a  common  Greek  name  which 
was  frequently  adopted  by  Hellenizing  Jews  as  the 
equivalent  of /(?s;fs,  Joshua  ('iTjcroSy;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.yiW.  5,  §1),''  probably  with  some  reference  to  its 
supposed  connexion  with  laadai  (i,  e.  the  Healer). 
A  parallel  change  occurs  in  Aldmus  (Eliakim); 
while  Nicolaus,  Dosithcus,  Mcneiaus,  &c.,  weie 
direct  translations  of  Hebrew  names. 

1.  Jason  the  son  op  Eleazi^u  (cf  Ecclus.  1. 
27,  'Itjctovs  vios  Sipax  'EAea^ap,  Cod.  A.)  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  B.C.  161 
(1  Mace.  viii.  17  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §6). 

2.  Jasox  the  fatiikr  of  Antipatkr,  who 
was  an  envoy  to  Rome  at  a  later  period  (1  Mace.  xii. 
16,  xiv.  22),  is  probably  the  same  person  as  No.  I. 

3.  Jason  of  Cvukni:,  a  Jewish  historian  who 
wrote  '*  in  five  books"  a  history  of  the  Jewish  war 
of  liberation,  which  supplied  the  chief  materials  for 
the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees.  [2  SIaccabeks.] 
His  name  and  the  place  of  his  residence  seem  to 
mark  Jason  as  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  it  is  probable 
on  internal  grounds  that  his  history  was  written  in 
Greek.  This  narrative  included  the  wars  under 
Antiochus  l^ipator,  and  he  must  therefore  have 
written  after  B.C.  102  ;  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  liim  than  can  be  gathered  from  2  Mace.  ii.  19-2:1. 

4.  Jason  the  High-priest,  the  second  sou  of 
Simon  II.,  and  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  high -priesthood  from  An- 
tiochus l-'piphanes  (c.  175  B.C.)  to  the  exclusion  of 


"  Jason  and  Jesus  occur  together  as  Jewisli  names 
1  the  history  of  Aristcas  (Hotly,  De  toxt.  p.  vii.). 
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his  elder  brother  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-^6,  4  Mace.  iv. 
17 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. .'),  §1).  He  laboLU-ed  in  every 
way  to  introduce  Greek  customs  among  the  people, 
aad  that  with  <;-ieat  success  (2  Mace,  iv. ;  Joseph. 
l.  c).  In  order  to  give  permanence  to  the  changes 
which  he  designed,  he  established  a  gymnasium 
at  Jerusalem,  and  even  the  priests  neglected  their 
sacred  functions  to  talie  part  in  the  games  (2  Mace, 
iv.  9,  !-+}>  and  at  last  he  went  so  far  as  to  send 
a  deputation  to  theXyrian  games  in  lionour  of  He:- 
cules.  [Hercules.]  After  three  years  (eir.  B.C. 
172)  he  was  in  turn  supplanted  in  the  king's  favour 
bv  his  own  emissary  Menelaus  [Menelaus],  who 
obtained  the  office  of  High-priest  from  Antioehns 
by  the  offer  of  a  larger  bribe,  and  was  foi'ced  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Ammonites  (2  Mace.  iv.  26). 
On  a  ]-epoi"t  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  (c.  170  B.C.) 
he  made  a  violent  attempt  to  recover  his  power 
(2  Mace.  V.  5-7),  but  was  repulsed,  and  again  fled 
to  the  Ammonites.  Afterwards  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  Kgypt,  and  thence  to  Spaita,  wliithcr 
he  went  in  the  hope  of  leceiving  protection  "  in 
viitue  of  his  being  connected  with  them 'by  race" 
{2  Mace.  V.  9;  comp.  1  Mace.  xii.  7;  Fraukel, 
Monatsschrift,  1853,  p.  456),  and  there  "perished 
in  a  strano-e  land"  (2  Mace.  I.  c;  cf,  Itan.  xii. 
30  ff.;  1  Mace.  i.  12  iV.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

5.  Jasox  tsik  TiiESSALONiAX,  who  eiiteitained 
Pa-.il  and  Silas,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked  by 
the  Jewish  mob  (Acts  xvii.  5,  6,  7,  9).  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Jason  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi.  21,  as  a  companion  of  the  apostle,  and  one  of 
his  kinsmen  or  fellow-tribesmen.  Lightfoot  con- 
jectured that  Jason  and  Seeundus  (Acts  xx.  4) 
were  the  same.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JASPER  (HGl^'''  ;   Ido-TTis  ;  jaspis),  a  jirecious 

stone  frequently  noticed  in  .Scripture.     It  was  the 

■  last  of  the  twelve  inserted  in  the  high-priest's 
brciistplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix.  13),  and  the  fii-st 
of  the  twelve  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19):  the  difference  in  the 
order  seems  to  show  that  no  emblematical  im- 
portance was  attached  to  that  feature.  It  was  the 
stone  employed  in  the  superstructure  (eV5(i/iTja'is) 
of  the  wall  of  the  new  Jenisalem  (liev.  xxi.  18).  It 
further  appears  among  the  stones  which  adorned 

■  the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  lastly,  it  is  the 
emblematical  image  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being 
(Rev,  iv.  3).  The  characteristics  of  the  stone,  as 
far  as  they  are  specified  in  Scripture  (Rev.  xxi.  11), 
are  that  it  was  "  most  precious,"  and  "  like  crystal " 
[KpvffTaWi^cav ;  not  exactly  "  clear  as  crystal,"  as 
in  A,  v.,  but  of  a  crystal  hue  ;  the  teiTn  is  applied 
to  it  in  this  sense  by  Dioscorides  (v.  16'.);  KiOos 
laffirts,  6  fiev  rls  f (TTi  CfJ-apaySi^ciit/,  6  5e  KpvtTTaX.- 
\tij57js) :  we  may  also  infer  from  Kev.  iv.  3,  that 
it  was  a  stone  of  brilliant  and  transparent  light. 
The  stone  which  we  name  *' jasper"  does  not 
accord  with  this  description :  it  is  an  opaque  species 
of  quartz,  of  a  red,  yellow,  green,  or  mixed  biownish- 
yellow  hue,  sometimes  striped  and  sometimes  spotted, 
in  no  respect  presenting  the  characteristics  of  the 
crystal.  The  only  feature  in  the  stone  which  at  all 
accords  with  the  Scriptural  account  is  that  it 
admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  this  appears  to  be 
indicated  in  the  Hebrew  name.  With  regard  to 
the  Hebrew  term,  the  LXX.  and  A'ulg.  render  it 
by  the  "onyx"  and  "  beryl"  respectively,  and 
represent  the  ja-sper  by  the  term  yahaiom  (A.  V. 
"emerald").  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
diamond  would   more   adequately    answer   to  the 
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description  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  unless. 
that  beautiful  and  valuable  stone  is  represented  by 
the  Hebrew  yashpJwh  and  the  Greek  Idcnns,  it  does 
not  ap;iear  at  all  in  the  passar;;es  quoted  ;  for  the 
term  rendered  "diamond"  in  Ex.  x.wiii.  18  really 
refers  to  the  emerald.  We  are  disposed,  to  think, 
therefore,  that  though  the  namas  ys/ip/ich,  Idcnnsy 
and  jasper  are  identical,  the  stones  may  have  been 
dif]fcrent,and  that  the  duunond  is  meixnt.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JASU'BUS  i'latrod^os:  Jasuh),  X  Esd.  ix.  30. 

[jASilUJt,  2.] 

JA'TAL  {'Ardp,  both  MSS. :  Azcr),  1  Esd.  v. 
28  ;  but  whence  was  the  form  in  A.  V.  adopted? 
[Ater,  1.] 

JATIi'NIEL  {b^'m  :  'Uvovi)\  ;  Alex.  Na- 

daifd :  Jathanael),  a  i\orhite  Levite,  and  a  door- 
keeper (A.  V.  '■  poiter")  to  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
(.  (?.  the  tabernacle  ;  the  fourth  of  the  family  of 
Meshelemiah  (t  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

JAT'TIE  (■l'*P}\  in  Josh.  xv.  48;  elsewhere 
1J^^:  ^UQ4p,  Al\co/j.,  TedSp,  'UOdp;  Alex.  'Udep, 
Et€0ep  :  Jether),  a  town  of  Jiidah  in  the  mountain 
district  (Josh.  xv.  48),  one  of  the  group  containing 
Socho,  Eshtemoa,  &g.  ;  it  was  among  the  nine 
cities  which  with  their  suburbs  were  allotted  out 
of  Judah  to  the  priests  (xxi.  14;  1  Chr.  vi,  57), 
and  was 'one  of  the  places  in  the  south  in  which 
David  used  to  haunt  in  his  freebooting  days,  and 
to  his  friends  in  which,  he  sent  gifts  from  the  spoil 
of  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (^OnomnsHcon,  Jether)  it  is' 
spoken  of  as  a  very  large  place  in  the  middle  of 
Daroma,  near  Malatha,  and  2()  miles  from  Eleuthe- 
ropolis.  It  is  named  by  Hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish 
traveller;  but  the  passage  is  defective,  and  little 
can  be  gatheied  from  it  (Zunz  in  Asher's  jDcnj. 
Tiidela,^\\.  442).  By  Robinson  (i.  494,  5)  it  is 
identified  with  'Attir,  fi  miles  N.  of  Molada,  and  10 
miles  S.  of  Hebron,  and  having  the  probable  sites  cf 
Socho,  Eshtemoa,  and  other  southern  towns  within 
short  distances.  This  identification  may  be  ac- 
cepted, notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  in  the  dist- 
ance of  Attir  from  Eleutheropolis  (if  Bcit-Jihrin 
be  Eleutheropolis) — which  is  by  road  nearer  30 
than  20  Roman  miles.  We  may  suspect  an  error 
in  the  text  of  the  Onomast.,  often  verycoiTupt ;  or 
Eusebius  may  have  confounded  Attir  with  Jutt<i, 
which  does  lie  exactly  20  miles  from  B.  Jihrin. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely  proved  that  B. 
Jihrin  is  Eleutheropolis.  Robinson  notices  that  it 
is  not  usual  for  the  Jod  with  which  Jattir  com- 
mencfs  to  change  into  the  Ain  of  'Attir  {Bib. 
Bes.  i.  494  note). 

The  two  Ithrite  heroes  of  David's  guard  were 
probably  from  Jattir,  living  memorials  to  him  of 
his  early  difficulties.  [G.] 

JAVAN  (|V;  'latvav;  Javan).      1.  A  son  of 

Japheth,  and  the  father  of  Elishah  and  Tarshish, 
Kittim  and  Dodanim  (Gen.  x.  2,  4).  The  name 
appears  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  where  it  is  coupled  with 
Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  and  more  particularly  with 
Tubal  and  the  "isles  afar  off,"  as  representatives 
of  the  Gentile  world:  again  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  Tubal  and  Meshech,  as  carrying 
on  considerable  commerce  with  the  Tyrians,  wlio 
imported  from  these  countries  slaves  and  brazen 
vessels:  in  Dan.  viii,  21,  x.  20,  xi,  2,  in  reference 
to  the  Macedonian  empire;  and  lastly  in  Zeeh.  ix. 
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13,  in  reference  to  the  Graeco-Syrian  empire.  From 
a  comparison  of  these  various  passages  tlieie  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Javaa  was  regarded  as  the  i-epre- 
sentative  of  the  Greek  race:  the  similarity  of  the 
name  to  that  branch  of  the  Hellenic  family  with 
which  the  Orientals  were  best  acquainted,  viz.  the 
lonians,  particularly  in  the  older  fonn  in  which 
their  name  appears  {'idcav),  is  too  close  to  be  re- 
garded as  accidental:  and  the  occun-ence  of  the 
name  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Sargon  (about  B.C.  709),  in  the  form  of  Yavnnn  or 
Yunan,  as  descriptive  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where 
the  Assyrians  first  came  in  contact  with  the  powei- 
of  the  Greeks,  further  shows  that  its  use  was  not 
confined  to  the  Hebrews,  but  was  widely  spread 
throughout  the  East.  The  name  was  probably  in- 
troduced into  Asia  by  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom 
the  lonians  were  naturally  better  known  than  any 
other  of  the  Hellenic  races,  on  account  of  their 
commercial  activity  and  the  high  prospeiity  of 
their  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  extension  of  the  name  westward  to  the  general 
body  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  became  known  to  the 
Hebrews  through  the  Phoenicians,  was  but  a  na- 
tural process,  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
already  had  to  notice  in  the  case  of  Chittim.  It 
can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  early  Hebrews 
themselves  had  any  actual  acquaintance  with  the 
Greeks:  it  is,  however,  worth  mentioning  as  illus- 
trative of  the  communication  which  existed  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  East,  that  among  the  artists 
who  contributed  to  the  ornamentation  of  Esar- 
haddon's  palaces  the  names  of  several  Greek  ai-tists 
appear  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  (  Rawlinson's  Herod. 
i.  483).  At  a  later  period  the  Hebrews  must 
have  gained  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
through  the  Egyptians.  Psammetichus  {B.C.  664- 
610)  employed  lonians  and  Carians  as  mercenaries, 
and  showed  them  so  much  favour  that  the  war- 
caste  of  Egypt  forsook  him  in  a  body:  the  Greeks 
wei'e  settled  near  Bubastis,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar  (^Herod.  ii.  ]  54). 
The  same  policy  was  followed  by  the  succeeding 
monarchs,  especially  Amasis  (571-525),  who  gave 
the  Greeks  Naucratis  as  a  commercial  emporium. 
It  is  tolei'ably  ceiiain  that  any  infonnation  which 
the  Hebrews  acquired  in  relation  to  the  Greeks 
must  have  been  through  the  indirect  means  to 
which  we  have  adverted:  the  Greeks  themselves 
were  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the  southera 
coast  of  Syria  until  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  earliest  notices  of  Palestine  occur  in 
the  works  of  Hecataeus  (B.C.  549-486),  who  men- 
tions only  the  two  towns  Canytis  and  Cardytus ; 
the  next  are  in  Herodotus,  who  describes  the  coun- 
try as  Syria  Palaestina,  and  notices  incidentally  the 
towns  Ascalon,  Azotns,  Ecbatana  (Batanaea?),  and 
Cadytis,  the  same  as  the  Canytis  of  Hecataeus, 
proliiibly  Gaza.  These  towns  were  on  the  border 
of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  the  uncei'tain  Ec- 
batana ;  and  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
no  Greek  had,  down  to  this  late  period,  travelled 
through  Palestine. 

2 .  A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Ai-abia  (  Temen)^ 
whither  the  Phoenicians  traded  (Ez.  xxvii.  19) : 
the  connexion  with  Uzal  decides  in  favour  of  this 
place  rather  than  Greece,  as  in  the  Vulg.  The 
same  place  may  be  noticed  in  Joel  iii.  6  :  the 
parallelism  to  the  Sabaeans  in  ver.  8,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Phoenicians  bought  instead  of  selling  slaves 
to  the  Greeks  (Ez.  xxvii.  13),  are  in  favour  of  this 
view.  [W.  L.  B.] 


JEBERECHIAH 

JAVELIN..    [Arms,] 

JA'ZAli   (^  *Xaf^p;    Alex.   'lofV:    Gazer), 

1  Mace.  v.  8.     [Jaazer.] 

JA'ZER  (Num.   xxxii.   1,   3;  Josh.  xxi.  39; 

2  Sam.  xxiv.  5;   1  Chr.  vi.  81,  xxvi.  31;  Is.  xvi. 
8,  9;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).     [Jaazi^r.] 

JA:ZIZ  {V]\:  'laf/C;  Alex.  'lo-o-C^C:  Jaziz), 
a  Hagante  who  had  charge  of  the  "  flocks,"  i.  e. 
the  sheep  and  goats  ()X-^n),  of  king  David  (1  C!n-. 
xxvii.  31),  which  were  probably  pastured  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  nomad  country  where  the 
forefathers  of  Jaziz  had  for  ages  roamed  (comp.  v. 
19-22), 

JE'AEIM,  MOUNT  (DnVpniTTdMs'Iapfx^; 
Alex,  'lapi/j.:  Mons  Jarim),  a  place  named  in  spe- 
cifying the  northern  boundary  of  Judah  (.Josh.  xv. 
10).  The  boundary  ran  from  Mount  Seir  to  "  the 
shoulder  of  Mount  Jearim,  which  is  Cesalon  " — 
that  is,  Cesalon  was  the  landmark  on  the  mountain. 
Kesla  stands,  7  miles  due  west  of  Jemsalem,  "  on 
a  high  point  on  the  north  slope  of  the  lofty  ridge 
between  Wadij  Ghurdb  and  W.  Ismail.  The  latter 
of  these  is  the  south-western  continuation  of  W. 
Beit  Ilanina,  and  the  former  runs  parallel  to  and 
northward  of  it,  and  they  are  separated  by  this 
ridge,  which  is  probably  Mount  Jearim"  (liob.  iii. 
154).  If  Jearim  be  taken  as  Hebrew  it  signifies 
"forests."  Forests  in  our  sense  of  the  word  there 
are  none :  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  latest 
traveller  that  "  such  thoiough  woods,  both  for 
loneliness  and  obscurity,  he  had  not  seen  since  he 
left  Germany"  (Tobler,  Wanderung,  1857, p.  178). 
Kiijath-Jearim  (if  that  be  Kuriet  el-Enab)  is  only 
2^  miles  off  to  the  northward,  separated  by  the 
deep  and  wide  hollow  of  Wady  Ghurab.  [Che- 
salon.]  [G.] 

JEA'TEEAI  (nnX?:  'UBpi :  Jethrai),  a 
Gershonite  Levite,  son  ot"  Zerah  (1  Chr.  yi.  21); 
apparently  the  head  of  his  family  at  the  time  that 
the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  was  instituted  by 
David  (comp.  ver.  31).  In  the  reversed  genealogy 
of  the  descendants  of  Gershora,  Zerah's  son  is  stated 
as  Ethni  (^JHK,  ver.  41).  The  two  names  have 
quite  similarity  enough  to  allow  of  the  one  being 
a  corruption  of  the  other,  though  the  fact  is  not 
ascertainable. 

JEBERECHI'AH  (•')n;:?15S  with  the  final  fl: 
Bapaxiasi  Barachias),  father  of  a  certain  Zecha- 
riah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2. 
As  this  form  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  both  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  Berechiah,  it  is  pro- 
bably only  an  accidental  corruption.  Possibly  a  * 
was  in  some  copy  by  mistake  attached  to  the  pre- 
ceding )3,  so  as  to  make  it  plural,  and  thence 
was  transferred  to  the  following  word,  Berechiah. 
Berechiah  and  Zechai'iah  are  both  common  names 
among  the  priests  (Zech.  i.  1).  These  ai*e  not  the 
Zacharias  and  Barachias  mentioned  as  father  and  son, 
Matt,  xxiii.  35,  as  it  is  certain  that  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  is  there  meaiit. 
They  may  however  be  of  the  same  family ;  and  if 
Berechiah  was  the  father  of  the  house,  not  of  the 
individuals,  the  same  person  might  be  meant  in 
Is.  viii.  2  and  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  It  is  singular  that 
Josephus  (5.  /.  iv.  5,  §4)  mentions  another  Zacha- 
rias, son  of  Baruch,  who  was  slain  by  the  Jews  in  the 
Temple  shortly  before  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem 
began.    (See  Whiston's  note,  ad  loc.)    [A.  C.  H.]  . 


JEBUS 
■  JE'BUS  (Din; :  'UPois  :  Jehus),  one  of  the 
■  iiivmes  of  Jenisalem,  the  city  of  the  Jobusites,  also 
cajled  Jebust.  It  occurs  only  twice :  first  in  con- 
noxion  with  the  journey  of  the  Levite  and  his  un- 
happy concubine  from  Bethlehem  to  Gibeah  (Judg. 
six.  10,  11);  and  secondly,  in  the  narrative  of 
the  capture  of  the  place  by  David  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
4,  5.  In  2  Sam.  v.  6-9  the  name  Jerusalem  is 
employed.  By  Gesenius  (TAcs.  189,  D-13)  and 
Fiirst  (Handivb.  477)  Jebus  is  interpreted  to  mean 
a  place  dry  or  down-trodden  like  a  threshing-floor  ; 
an  intei-pretation  which  by  Ewald  (iii.  155)  and 
Stanley  {S.  <f'  P.  177)  is  taken  to  prove  that  Jebus 
must  have  been  the  south-westei-n  hill,  the  "  diy 
rock"  of  the  modern  Zion,  and  "  not  the  Mount 
Moiiah,  the  city  of  Solomon,  in  whose  centre  arose 
the  perennial  spring."  But  in  the  great  uncer- 
tainty which  attends  these  ancient  names,  this  is, 
to  say  the  least,  vei-y  doubtful.  Jebus  was  the  city 
of  the  Jebusites.  Either  the  name  of  the  town  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  tribe,  or  the  reverse. 
If  the  foi-mer,  then  the  interpretation  just  quoted 
falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  latter,  then  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Jebus  is  thrown  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Canaanite  race — so  far  at  any  rate 
as  to  make  its  connexion  with  a  Hebrew  root  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  [G.] 

JEB'USI  (ip-n^il  =  "  the  Jebusite :"  'Uffoviral, 
'Ufiois:  Jebusaeus),  the  name  employed  for  the 
city  of  Jebus,  only  in  the  ancient  document  de- 
scribing the  landmarks  and  the  towns  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii. 
16,  28).  In  the  first  and  last  place  the  explanatory 
words,  "which  is  Jerusalem,"  are  added.  In  the 
first,  however,  our  translators  have  given  it  as 
"  the  Jebusite." 

A  parallel  to  this  nqode  of  designating  the  town 
by  its  inhabitants  is  found  in  this  very  list  in 
Zemaraim  (xviii.  22),  Avim  (23),  Ophni  (24),  and 
Japhletite  (xvi.  3),  &c.  [G.] 

JEB'USITB,  JEB'USITES,  THE.  Although 
these  two  forms  are  indiscriminately  employed  in 
the  A.  v.,  yet  in  the  original  the  name,  whether 
applied  to  individuals  or  to  the  nation,  is  never 
found  in  the  plural ;  always  singular.  The  usual 
form  is  ^D-iniTI ;  but  in  a  few  places — viz.,  2  Sam. 
v.  6,  xxiv.  i6,  18  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  18  only— it  is 
'p3)n.  Without  the  article,  'p-13\  it  occurs  in 
2  Sam.  V.  8  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  6  ;  Zech.  ix.  7.  In  the 
two  first  of  these  the  force  is  much  increased  by 
remo\'ing  the  article  introduced  in  the  A.  V.,  and 
reading  "  and  smiteth  a  Jebusite."  We  do  not 
hear  of  a  progenitor  to  the  tribe,  but  the  name 
which  would  have  been  his  had  he  existed  has 
attached  itself  to  the  city  in  which  we  meet  with 
the  Jebusites  in  historic  times.  [jEBns.]  The 
LXX.  give  the  name 'l€;8ouo'aros:  Vulg.  Jebusaeus, 

1.  According  to  the  table  in  Genesis  x.  "the 
Jebusite  "  is  the  third  son  of  Canaan.  His  place  in 
the  list  is  between  Heth  and  the  Amorites  (Gen. 
J.  16;  1  Chr.  i.  14),  a  position  which  the  tribe 
maintained  long  after  (Num.  xiii.  29  ;  Josh.  xi. 
3) ;  and  the  same  connexion  is  traceable  in  the 

'^  In  ver.  5  the  king  of  Jerusalem  is  styled  one  of 
the  "five  kings  of  the  Amorites."  But  the  LXX. 
(both  MSS.)  have  tCiv  'le^ovcraiwi'  of  the  Jebusites. 

By  Josephus  {A7it.  vii.  13,  ^9)  Araunah  is  said 
to  have  heen  one  of  David's  chief  friends  {ev  tols  ^a- 
Wra  Aautfiou),  and  to  have  been  expressly  spared  by 
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words  of  Ezekie]  (xvi.  3,  45),  who  addresses  Jeru- 
salem as  the  fruit  of  the  union  of  an  Ainorite  with 
a  liittite.  But  in  the  fonnula,  by  which  the  Pro- 
mised Land  is  so  often  designated,  the  Jebusites 
are  unlfonnly  placed  last,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  their  small  number,  or  their  quiet  disposition. 
See  Gen.  xv.  21  ;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23, 
xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11  ;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh, 
iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11  ;  1..K.  ix.  20;  2  Chr. 
viii.  7  ;  Ezr.  ix.  1  ;  Neh.  ix.  8. 

2.  Our  first  glimpse  of  the  actual  people  is  in 
the  invaluable  report  of  the  spies — "  the  Hittite, 
and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Araorite  dwell  in  the 
mountain"  (Num.  xiii.  29),  This  was  forty  years 
before  the  entrance  into  Palestine,  but  no  cliange 
in  their  habitat  had  been  made  in  the  interval ;  for 
when  Jabin  organised  his  rising  against  Joshua  he 
sent  amongst  others  "  to  the  Amorite,  the  Hittite,  the 
J^erizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the  mountain  "  (Josh. 
-\i.  3).  A  mountain-tribe  they  were,  and  a  moun- 
tain-tribe they  remained.  "  Jebus,  which  is  Jei-u- 
salem,"  lost  its  king  in  the  slaughter  of  Bethhoron 
(Josh.  X.  1,  5,  26  ;  comp.  xii.  10) — was  sacked 
and  burnt  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  21),  and 
its  citadel  finally  scaled  and  occupied  by  David 
(2  Sam.  V.  6)  ;  but  still  the  Jebusites  who  in- 
habited Jerusalem,  the  "  inhabitants  of  the  land," 
could  not  be  expelled  from  their  mountain-seat, 
but  continued  to  dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  to  a  very  late  date  (Josh.  xv.  8,  63  ; 
Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11).,  This  obstinacy  is  characteristic 
of  mountaineers,  and  the  few  traits  we  possess  of 
the  Jebusites  show  them  as  a  warlike  people.  Be- 
fore the  expedition  under  Jabin,  Adoni-Zedek,  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  had  himself  headed  the  attack 
ou  the  Gibeonites,  which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of 
Bethhoron,  and  cost  him  his  life  on  that  eventful 
evening  under  the  trees  at  Makkedah."  That  they 
were  established  in  the  strongest  natural  fortress  of 
the  country  in  itself  says  much  for  their  courage 
and  power,  and  when  they  lost  it,  it  was  through 
bravado  rather  than  from  any  cowai'dice  on  their 
part.     [Jerusalem.] 

After  this  they  emerge  from  the  darkness  but 
once,    in  the   pei^son    of  Araunah  ^    the    Jebusite, 

"  Araunah  the  king "  Cq^Dn  H^nX),  who  ap- 
pears before  us  in  true  kingly  dignity  in  his  well- 
known  transaction  with  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23; 
1  Chr.  xix.  23).  The  picture  presented  us  in 
these  well-known  passages  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
We  see  the  fallen  Jebusite  king  and  his  four  sons 
on  their  threshing-flooi;  on  the  bald  top  of  Moriah, 
treading  out  their  wheat  (Ei^*!  :  A.  V.  "  threshing  ") 
hy  diiving  the  oxen  with  the  heavy  sledges  (D''J"lto 

A.  v.  "threshing  instruments")  over  the  corn, 
round  the  central  heap.  We  see  Araunah  on  the 
approach  of  David  fall  on  his  face  on  the  gx'ound, 
and  we  hear  him  ask,  "Why  is  my  lord  the  king 
come  to  his  slave?"  followed  by  his  willing  sur- 
i-ender  of  all  his  property.  But  this  reveals  no 
traits  peculiar  to  the  Jebusites,  or  characteristic  of 
them  more  than  of  their  contemporaries  in  Israel, 
or  in  the  other  nations  of  Canaan.  The  early  judges 
and  lungs  of  Israel  threshed  wheat  in  the  wine- 


him  when  the  citadel  was  taken.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  this,  David  no  doubt  made  his  friendship 
during  his  wanderings,  when  he  also  acquired  that  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite,  Ahimelech,  Sibbechai,  and  others 
of  his  associates  who  belonged  to  the  old  nations. 
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press  (Judg.  vi.  11),  followed  the  herd  out  of  the 
field  (1  Sam.  xi.  5),  and  were  taken  from  the  slieep- 
cotes  (2  Sam.  vii.  8),  and  the  pressing  courtesy  of 
Araunah  is  closely  paralleled  by  tlyit  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite  in  his  negotiation  with  Abraham. 

We  are  not  fsivoured  with  further  traits  of  the 
Jebusites,  nor  with  any  clue  to  their  religion  or 
rites. 

Two  names  of  individoal  Jebusites  are  preserved. 
In  Adoxizedek  the  only  remarkable  thing  is  its 
Hebrew  form,  in  which  it  means  "  Lord  of  justice." 

That  of  Araunah  is  much  more  uncertain — so 
much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  possess  it 
more  nearly  in  its  original  shape.  In  the  short 
narrative  of  Samuel  alone  it  is  given  in  three  forms 
—"the  Avarnah"  (ver.  16);  Araneah  (18); 
Aravnah,  or  Araunah  (20,  21).  In  Chronicles  it 
is  Arnan,  while  by  the  LXX.  it  is  'Opvh,  and  by 
Josephus  'OpSvva.   [Aeadnah  ;  Ornan.] 

In  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  ashes 
of  Barnabas,  after  his  martyrdom  in  Cyprus,  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  a  cave,  where  the  race 
of  the  Jebusites  formerly  dwelt ;  and  previously  to 
this  is  mentioned  the  an'ival  in  the  island  of  a  pious 
Jebusite,  a  kinsman  of  Nero  {Act.  Apost.  Apocr. 
pp.  72,  73,  ed.  Tisch.).  [G.] 

JEOAMI'AH  (n*Pi5»,  i.  e.  Jekamiah,  as  the 

name  is  elsewhere  given;  'leKe/ila,  Alex.  'leKevla: 
Jecemia),  one  of  a  batch  of  seven,  including  Sala- 
thiel  and  Pedaiah,  who  were  introduced  into  the 
royal  line,  on  the  failui;e  of  it  in  the  person  of  Je- 
hoiachin  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  They  were  all  appa- 
rently sons  of  Neri,  of  the  line  of  Nathan,  since 
Salathiel  certainly  was  so  (Luke  iii.  27).  [Gene- 
ALoar  OF  Jesus  Christ,  p.  675a.]    [A.  C.  H.] 

JECHOLI'AH  (-inibs   with  the  final  H  : 

T :  t: 

'lExe\(o,  Alex.  'l€'xeA"« !  Joseph.  'Axid\as ;  Je- 
chelia),  wife  of  Amaziah  kingof  Judah,  and  mother 
of  Azariah  or  Uzziah  his  successor  (2  K.  xv.  2). 
Both  this  queen  and  Jehoaddan,  the  mother  of 
her  husband,  are  specified  as  "  of  Jerusalem."  In 
the  A.  V.  of  Chronicles  her  name  is  given  as 
Jeooliah. 

JECHONI'AS  {'Uxovlas :  Jeohonias).  1.  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  of  king  Jechoniah,  fol- 
lowed by  our  translators  in  the  books  rendered  from 
the  Greek,  viz.,  Esth.  xi.  4 ;  Bar.  i.  3,  9  ;  Matt.  i. 
11,  12. 

2.  1  Esd.  viii.  92.     [Sheohaniah.] 
JECOLI'AH  {Tlfpy  :  <  'Ux^\la  :    JeoheUa), 

2  Chr.  xxvi.  3.  In  the  original  the  name  differs 
from  its  form  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Kings, 
only  in  not  having  the  final  {t.     [Jecholiah.] 

JEOONI'AH  (n*3D;;  excepting  once,  >imy, 
with  the  final  ft,  Jer.  xxiv.  1 ;  and  once  in  CHib, 
n^JID),  Jer.  xxvii.  20  :  'lexoyias  :  Jec/wnias),  an 
altered  form  of  the  name  of  Jehoiaohtn,  last  but 
one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  which  is  found  in  the 
following  passages: — 1  Chr.  iii.  16,  17  ;  Jer.  xxiv. 
1,  xxvii.  20,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  1  ;  Esth.  ii.  6.  It  is 
still  further  abbi-eviated  to  CoNIAIl.  See  also  Je- 
CHONIAS  and  JOAOIM. 

JECONI'AS  {'Uxovtas:  Jeohonias),  1  Esd.  i. 

9.       [CONANIAH.] 

JEDAI'AIT  (n^VI?  ■  'I"8"f'>  'leSoue,  'laSid  : 
Jadaia,  Jedei).     1.  Head  of  the  second  course  of 
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priests,  as  they  weic  divided  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some  of  them  sui-vived  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  ap- 
pears from  Ezr.  ii.  36,  Neh.  vii.  39 — "the  children 
of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house  of  Jeshua,  973."  The  addi- 
tion "  of  the  house  of  Jeshua  "  indicates  that  there 
were  two  priestly  families  of  the  name  of  Jedaiah, 
which  it  appears  from  Neh.  xii.  6,  7,  19,  21,  was 
actually  the  case.  If  these  sons  of  Jedaiah  had  for 
their  head  Jeshua,  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel,  as  the  Jewish  tradition  says  they  had 
(Lewis's  Ori'i.  ffeb.  bk.  ii.  ch,  vii.),  this  may  be 
the  reason  why,  in  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10, 
the  course  of  Jedaiah  is  named  before  that  of  Joia- 
rib,  though  Joianb*s  was  the  fii-st  coui'se.  But 
perhaps  Jeshua  was  another  priest  descended  from 
Jedaiah,  from  whom  this  branch  sprung.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  corrapt  reading  in  Neh.  xi.  10  which  makes 
Jedaiah  son  of  Joiarib.  1  Chr.  ix.  10  preseiTes  the 
true  text.     In  Esdras  the  name  is  Jeddu. 

2.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Jeshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  10,  14).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEDArAH(nn?:  'USid;  Alex.'E5i(£,'IeSa*a: 

Idaia,  Jedaia).  This  is  a  different  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  two  are  identical  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  A  man  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Simeon  as 
a  foi'efather  of  Ziza,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe, 
apparently  in  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  37). 

2.  Son  of  Haramaph;  a  man  who  did  his  part 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  10). 

JED'DU  {'USSoi:  Jeddus),  1  Esd.  v.  24. 
[Jedaiah,  1.] 

JEDE'US  {'USaws :  Jeddeus),  1  Esd.  ix.  30. 
[Adaiah,  5.] 

JEDI'AEL  (^NJJn* ;  'USff,K ;  Jadiel).    1.  A 

chief  patriarch  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  fi*om 
whom  sprang  many  Benjamite  houses  of  fathers, 
numbering  17,200  mighty  men  of  valour,  in  the 
days  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  6,  11).  It  is 
usually  assumed  that  Jediael  is  the  same  as  Ashbel 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21;  Num.  xxvi.  38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1). 
But  though  this  may  be  so,  it  cannot  be  affinned 
with  certainty.  [Becher  ;  Bela.]  Jediael  might 
be  a  later  descendant  of  Beniamin  not  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch,  but  who,  fi'om  the  fruitfulness  of 
his  house  and  the  decadence  of  elder  branches,  rose 
to  the  first  rank. 

2.  Second  son  of  Meshelemiah,  a  Levite,  of  the 
sons  of  Ebiasaph  the  son  of  Korah.  One  of  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  temple  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2).  [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  Son  of  Shimri ;  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  in  the  enlarged  catalogue  of  Chi'onicles  (1  Chr. 
xi.  45).  In  the  absence  of  further  inforaiation, 
we  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  the  same 
person  as 

4.  ('PmSi:^A.  ;  Alex.  'USiiiK),  one  of  the  chiefe 
(lit.  "heads")  of  the  thousands  of  Manasseh  who 
joined  David  on  his  march  from  Aphek  to  Ziklag 
when  he  left  the  Philistine  army  on  the  eve  of 
Gilboa,  and  helped  him  in  his  revenge  on  the  ma- 
rauding Amalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20;  comp.  1  Sam. 

xxix.,  XXX.). 

JEDI'DAH  {nyy,,  "darling:"  'USia;  Alex. 
'ESiSa  :  Idida),  queen  of  Amon,  and  mother  of  the 
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good  king  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  1).  She  was  a  native 
of  Bozkath  iiear-Lachish,  the  daughter  of  a  certain 
Adaiah.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  4,  §1)  her  name  is 
given  as  'leSfy. 

JEDIDI'AIi  (n;nn;,  "  darling  of  Jehovah :" 
'leSStSf ;  Alex.  'EteSiSia  :  AmabiHs  Domino),  the 
name  bestowed,  through  Nathan  the  prophet,  on 
David's  son  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 

Bathsheba's  first  child  had  died — "  Jehovah  stmck 
it"  (ver.  15).  A  second  son  was  born,  and  David 
— whether  in  allusion  to  the  state  of  his  external 
affair's,  or  to  his  own  restored  peace  of  mind — called 
his  name  Shelomoh  ("Peaceful");  and  Jehovah 
loved  the  child,  L  e.  allowed  him  to  lire.  And 
David  sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to  obtain  through 
him  some  oracle  or  token  of  the  Divine  favour-on  the 
babe,  and  the  babe's  name  was  called  Jkdid-Jah. 
It  is  then  added  that  this  was  done  **  because  of 
Jehovah."  The  clue  to  the  meaning  of  these  last 
words,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  circumstance,  seems 
to  reside  in  the  fact  that  "Jedid"  and  "David" 
are  both  derived  fi'om  the  same  root,  or  from  two 
veryclosely  related  (see  Gesen.  Thes.  565a — "  TT", 
idem  quod  1-1^  ").  To  us  these  plays  on  words  have 
little  or -no  significance;  but  to  the  old  Hebrews, 
as  to  the  modern  Orientals,  they  were  full  of  mean- 
ing. To  David  himself,  the  "  darling  "  of  his  family 
and  his  people,  no  more  happy  omen,  no  more 
precious  seal  of  his  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour 
after  his  late  fall,  could  have  been  afforded,  than  this 
announcement  by  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of  his 
child  was  to  combine  his  own  name  with  that  of 
Jehovah — Jedid-Jah,  "  darling  of  Jehovah." 

The  practice  of  bestowing  a  second  name  on 
children,  in  addition  to  that  given  immediately  on 
birth — such  second  name  having  a  religious  beanng, 
as  Noor-ed-Din,  Saleh-ed-Din  (Saladin),  &c. — still 
exists  in  the  East.  [G.] 

JED'UTHUN  ()-in-n;,  except  in  1  Chr.  xvi. 
38  ;  Neh.  xi.  17 ;  Ps.  xxx.  title ;  and  Ixxvii.  title, 
where  it  is  jln^T',  i.  e.  Jedithun ;  -l^ovQdjv 
and  *l5(0oui/,  or  -ovfx  ;  IdithuTi),  a  Levite,  of  the 
family  of  Merari ,  who  was  associated  with  Heman 
the  Kohathite,  and  Asaph  the  Gershonite,  in  the 
conduot  of  the  musical  seiwice  of  the  tabernacle,  in 
the  time  of  David ;  according  to  what  is  said  1  Chr. 
xxiii.  6,  that  David  divided  the  Levites  "  into 
courses  among  the  sons  of  Levi,  namely,  Gershon, 
Kohath,  and  Merari."  The  proof  of  his  being  a 
Merarite  depends  upon  his  identification  with  Ethan 
in  1  Chr.  xv.  17,  who,  we  learn  from  that  passage 
as  well  as  from  the  genealogy  in  vi.  44  (A.  V.), 
was  a  Mei-arite  [Heman].  But  it  may  be  added 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  Ethan  being  a  Me- 
mite,  which  Jeduthun  must  have  been  (since  the 
only  reason  of  there  being  three  musical  chiefs  was 
to  have  one  for  each  division  of  the  Levites),  is  a 
strong  additional  proof  of  this  identity.  Another 
proof  may  be  found  in  the  mention  ofHosah  (xvi.  38, 
42),  as  a  son  of  Jeduthun^  and  a  gatekeeper,  com- 
pared with  xxvi.  10,  where  we  read  that  Hosah  was 
of  the  children  of  Merari,  Assuming  then  that, 
as  regards  1  Chr.  vi.  44,  xv.  17,  19,  ]n''X  is  a 
mere  clerical  variation  for  [■in''*!'' — which  a  compa- 
rison of  XV.  17,  19  with  xvi.  41^,  42,  xxv.  1,  3,  6, 
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_'  The  reason  why  "son  of  Jeduthun"  is  espe- 
cially attached  to  the  name  of  Obed-Edom  in  this 
Terse,  is  to  distinguish  him  from  t'he  other  Ohed- 
Edomthe  Gittite  {2  Sam.  vi.  10)  mentioned  in  the 


2  Chr.  XXXV.  15,  makes  almost  certain — we  have 
Jeduthun's  descent  as  son  of  Kishi,  or  Kushaiah, 
fiom  MahH,  the  son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  Merari, 
the  son  of  Levi,  being  the  fourteenth  generation 
from  Levi  inclusive.  His  offico  was  generally  to 
preside  over  the  music  of  the  temple  sCi-vice,  con- 
sisting of  the  nehel,  or  nabiium,  the  cmnor,  or  harp, 
and  the  cymbals,  together  with  the  human  vfrice 
(the  trumpets  being  confined  to  the  priests).  But 
his  peculiar  part,  as  well  as  that  of  his  two  col- 
leagues Heman  and  .Asaph,  was  "  to  sound  with 
cymbals  of  brass,"  while  the  others  played  on  the 
nabiium  and  the  harp.  This  appointment  to  the 
office  was  by  election  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites 
(Dnti')  at  David's  command,  each  of  the  three 
divisions  probably  choosing  one.  The  first  occa- 
sion of  ^  Jeduthun's  ministering  was  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  He  then  took 
his  place  in  t\\e  procession,  and  played  on  the 
cymbals.  But  when  the  division  of  the  Levitical 
services  took  place,  owing  to  the  tabernacle  being 
at  Gibeon  and  the  ark  at  Jerusalem,  while  Asaph 
and  his  brethren  were  appointed  to  minister  before 
the  ark,  it  fell  to  Jeduthun  and  Heman  to  be 
located  with  Zadok  the  priest,  to  give  thanks  "  be- 
fore the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  in  the  high  place 
that  was  at  Gibeon,"  still  by  playing  the  cymbals 
in  accompaniment  to  the  other  musical  instruments 
(comp.  Ps.  cl.  5).  In  the  account  of  Josiah's  Pass- 
over in  2  Chr,  xxxv.  reference  is  made  to  the 
singing  as  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  David,  and  by  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  Jeduthun  the  king's  seer  [ypl^T]  T\jh).  [He- 
man.]  Perhaps  the  phrase  rather  means  the 
king's  adviser  in  matters  connected  with  the  mu- 
sical service.  The  sons  of  Jeduthun  were  em- 
ployed (1  Chr.  xxv.)  partly  in  music,  viz.  six  of 
them,  who  prophesied  with  the  harp — Gedaliah, 
head  of  the  2nd  ward,  Zeri,  or  Izii,  of  the  4th, 
Jeshaiah  of  the  8th,  Shimei  of  the  10th, *>  Hasha- 
biah  of  the  12th,  and  Mattithiah  of  the  14th  ;  and 
partly  as  gatekeepers  (A.  V.  "porters")  (xvi, 
42),  viz.  Obed-Edom  and  Hosah  (v.  38),  which 
last  had  thirteen  sons  and  brothers  (xxvi.  11). 
The  triple  division  of  the  Levitical  musicians 
seems  to  have  lasted  as  long  as  the  temple,  and 
each  to  have  been  called  after  their  respective 
leaders.  At  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple 
"the  Levites  which  were  the  singers,  all  of 
them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  of  Jeduthun"  per- 
formed their  proper  part.  In  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  again,  we  find  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  sons  of 
Heman,  and  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  taking  their  part 
in  purifying  the  temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13,  14)  ; 
they  are  mentioned,  we  have  seen,  in  Josiah's  j'eign, 
and  so  late  as  in  Nehemiah's  time  we  still  find 
descendants  of  Jeduthun  employed  about  the  sing- 
ing (Neh.  xi.  17;  1  Chr.  ix.  16).'  His  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  39th,  62nd,  and  77th 
Psalms,  indicating  probably  that  they  were  to  be 
sung  by  his  choir.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEE'LI  ('Iei7;\t;  Alex.  'UtjKI:  Cell),  1  Esd. 
V.  33.     [Jaalah.] 

JEE'LUS   ('icTjAos   {^U-hXov) ;    Alex.  'l€^\  :. 
Jeheliis),  1  Esd.  viii.  92.     [Jehiel.] 


same  verse,  who  Tvas  probably  a  Kohathlte   (Josh. 
xxi.  24). 

'•  Omitted  in  ver.  3,  hut  necessary  to  make  up  the 
6  sons. 
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JEE'ZEE  (ItV^S:  'Axi^fep:  Biezer),  the 
form  assumed  in  the  list  in  Numbers  (xxvi.  30)  by 
the  name  of  a  descendant  of  Manasseh,  eldest  son 
of  Gilead,  and  founder  of  one  of  the  chief  families 
of  the  tribe.  [Jeezerites.]  In  parallel  lists  the 
name  is  given  as  Abi-ezer,  and  the  family  as  the 
Abiezrites — the  house  of  Gideon.  Whether  this 
change  has  arisen  from  the  accidental  addition  or 
omission  of  a  letter,  or  is  an  intentional  variation, 
akin  to  that  in  the  case  of  Abiel  and  Jehiel,  cannot 
■be  ascertained.     The  LXX.  perhaps  read  "ItV'nX. 

JEE'ZEEITES,  THE  (nTJ)*Nn  :  'Axiefcpi : 
famiiia  Hiezeritarum)^  the  family  of  the  foregoing 
(Num.  xxvi.  30). 

JE'GAE  SAHADU'THA  (Snnnb'  "1^, 
"  heap  of  testimony "  :  fiovvhs  Tns  liaprvptas  : 
tumulus  testis),  the  Aramaean  name  given  by  Laban 
the  Syrian  to  the  heap  of  stones  which  he  erected 
as  a  memorial  of  the  compact  between  Jacob  and 
himself,  while  Jacob  commemorated  the  same  by 
setting  up  a  pillar  (Gen.  xxxi.  47),  as  was  his  custom 
on  several  other  occasions.  Galeed,  a  "  witness 
heap,''  which'  is  given  as  the  Hebrew  equivalent, 
does  not  exactly  represent  Jegar-sahadutha.  The 
LXX.  have  preserved  the  distinction  accurately  in 
rendering  the  latter  by  $omhs  ttjs  ^aprvpias, 
and  the  foi-mer  by  ;3.  fiaprvs.  The  Vulgate,  oddly 
enough,  has  transposed  the  two,  and  translated 
Galeed  by  "acervus  testimonii,"  and  Jegar  Saha- 
dutha  by  "  tumulus  testis."  But  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  they  were  evidently  all  but  identical,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  adapted  the  name  to  tlie 
circumstances  narrated,  and  to  the  locality  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  transaction,  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews,  of 
which  there  are  many  examples  in  the  0.  T.,^  so 
to  modify  an  already  existing  name  that  it  might 
convey  to  a  Hebrew  an  intelligible  idea,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  essentially  its  original  form. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  name 
Gilead  is  derived  from  a  root  which  points  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  region  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  to  which  it  was  in  all  probability  attached 
before  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  or  at  any 
rate  before  the  time  at  which  the  historian  was 
writing.  In  fact  it  is  so  used  in  verses  23  and  !25 
of  this  chapter.  The  memorial  heap  erected  by 
Laban  marked  a  crisis  in  Jacob's  life  which  severed 
him  from  all  further  intercourse  with  his  Syrian  kin- 
dred, and  henceforth  his  wanderings  were  mainly 
contined  to  the  land  which  his  descendants  were  to 
inherit.  Such  a  crisis,  so  commemorated,  was 
thought  by  the  histoi-jan  of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  left  its  impress  upon  the  whole  region,  and  in 
Galeed,  "  the  witness  heap,"  was  found  the  original 
name  of  the  mountainous  district  Gilead. 

A  similar  etymology  is  given  for  MizPEII  in  the 
parenthetical  clause  consisting  of  the  latter  part  of 
vers.  48  and  49,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been 
suggested,  though  it  is  not  so  stated — by  the  similarity 
between  HSVO,  mitspeh,  and  ni-SD,  matstsebdh, 
the  "  standing  stone  "  or  "  statue  "  which  Jacob 
set  up  to  be  his  memorial  of  the  transaction,  as  the 
heap  of  stones  was  Laban's.  On  this  pillar  or 
standing  stone  he  swore  by  Jehovah,  the  "  fear  of 


'  The  douWe  account  of  the  origin  of  Beersheha 
(Gen.  xxi.  31,  xxvi.  33),  the  explanation  of  Zoar 
(Gen.  xix.  20,  22)  and  of  the  name  of  Moses  (Ex.  ii. 
in),  are  illustrations  of  this;  and   there  are  many 
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his  father  Isaac,"  as  Laban  over  his  heap  invoked 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Nahor,  the  God  of  their 
father  Terah ;  each  marking,  by  the  most  solemn 
foi-m  of  adjuration  he  could  employ,  his  own  sense 
of  the  grave  nature  of  the  compact.     [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHAL'ELEEL  (^N^jin: :  'AXe^A. ;  Alex. 
'laWeK'liK :  Jaloleel).  Four  men  of  the  Bene- 
Jehalleleel  are  introduced  abniptly  into  the  genea- 
logies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16).  The  name  is 
identical  with  that  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Jeha- 
LELEL.     Neither  form  is  however  quite  correct. 

JBHAL'ELEL  (^N^jiii; :  'IAmAIjA.  ;  Alex. 
'laAA^jA :  Jaaklel),  a  Merarite  Levite,  whose  son 
Azariah  took  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
in  Hezekiah's  time  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

JEHDEI'AH  (■in^'nn*,  i.  e.  Yechde-yahu). 
1.  {'leSia;  Alex. 'Ia5a?a,  "ApaSe/a :  /ed«'a.)  The 
representative  of  the  Bene-Shubael, — descendants  of 
Gershom,  son  of  Moses — fn  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  But  in  xxvi.  24,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Shebuel  or  Shubael,  is  recorded  as  the  head 
of  the  house  ;  unless  in  this  passage  the  family 
itself,  and  not  an  individual,  be  intended. 

2.  ('loSfas:  Jadias.')  A  Meronothite  who  had 
charge  of  the  she-asses — the  riding  and  breeding 
stock — of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30). 

JEHEZ'EKEL  ("psprn' :  ^'Efe/c^JA:  Jezeecl), 
a  priest  to  whom  was  given  by  David  the  charge 
of  the  twentieth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  in  the 
service  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

The  name  in  the  original  is  almost  exactly  similar 

to  EZEKIEL. 

JEHI'AH  (n»n; :  'lefa ;  Alex.  'Uaia :  Jehias). 
He  and  Obed-edom  were  "  doorkeepers  for  the  ark  " 
(DnVK',  the  word  elsewhere  expi'essed  by  "  por- 
ters ")  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24).  The  name  does  not  recur,  but  it 
is  possible  it  may  be  exchanged  for  the  similar 
Jehiel  or  Jeiel  in  xvi.  5. 

JEHI'EL  (bs'n* :  Jahiel).  1.  ('leiijA.)  One 
of  the  Levites  appointed  by  David  to  assist  in 
the  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr.  xv.  16,  20 ; 
xvi.  4). 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Jehoram 
shortly  after  his  becoming  king  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

3.  ('lei^A.)  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  house  of 
God  at  the  time  of  the  reforms  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  8).     [Syelus.] 

4.  ('Icii^A.)  A  Gershonite  Levite,  head  of  the 
Bene-Laadan  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
8),  who  had  charge  of  the  treasures  (xxix.  8).  His 
family — Jehieli,  i.  e.  Jehielite,  or  as  we  should 
say  now  Jehielites — is  mentioned,  xxvi.  21. 

5.  ('Ic^jA,  Alex, 'Ifpi^A.)  Son  of  Hachmoni,  or 
of  a  Hachmonite,  named  in  the  list  of  David's  offi- 
cers (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32)  as  "  with  (DJJ)  the  king's 
sons,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  mention  of 
Ahithophel  (33)  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  this  list  as 
before  the  revolt.  In  Jerome's  Quaestiones  He- 
braicae  on  this  passage,  Jehiel  is  said  to  be  David's 
son  Chileab  or  Daniel ;  and  "  Achamoni,"  interpreted 


sucli.  This  tendency  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  exists  in  every  language,  but  has  not  yet  been  re- 
cognised in  the 'case  of  Hebrew. 
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as  S'lpicntissimiiSj  is  taken  as  an  alias  of  David 
himself.  . 

6.  (In  the  original  text,  7Nin*,  Jeluiel— tlie 
A.  V.  follows  the  alteration  of  the  Keri :  'lec^A.) 
A  Levite  of  the  Bt'iie-Hemau,  who  took  part  in  the 
restorations  of  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxlx.  14). 

7.  Another  Levite  at  the  same  period  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  l;>),  oneof  the  "overseers"  (D''T'pQ)  of  the 
articles  ottered  to  Jehovah.  His  parentage  is  not 
mentioned. 

8.  ('l€iT?A.,  Alex.  'UeL7]\.)  Father  of  Obadiah, 
who  headed  218  men  of  the  Bene-Joab  in  the  return 
from  Babylon  witli  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  9).  In  Esdias 
t!ie  name  is  Jezelus,  and  the  number  of  bis  clan 
is  stilted  at  212. 

9.  ('le'^A,  Alex.  'leetT^X:  Jehwl.)  One  of  the 
Bene-Elam,  father  of  Shechaniali,  who  encouraged 
Ezra  to  put  away  the  foreign  wives  of  the  people 
(Ezr.  X.  2).     In  Esdras  it  is  Jeelus. 

10.  ('lai'-fjA.,  Alex.  Aiei^A:  Jehiel.)  A  member 
of  the  same  family,  who  had  himself  to  part  with 
his  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26).     [Hierields.] 

11.  {'UtjA,  Alex.  'Uii)\:  Jehiel.)  A  priest,  one 
of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  also  had  to  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  21).     [Hiereel.] 

JEHI'EL,*  a  perfectly  distinct  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  same  in  the  A.  V.  1.  (7N''V'' ;  so 
the  Keri,  but  the  Cetib  has  7N1VS  «'•  ^-  Jeuel: 
'leijA,:  Alex.  'lei'fjX:  Jehiel),  a  man  described  as 
Abi-Gibeon — father  of  Gibeon ;  a  forefather  of  king 
Saul  (1  Chr.  fx.  35).  In  viii.  29  the  name  is 
omitted.  The  presence  of  the  stubborn  letter  Ain 
in  Jehiel  forbids  our  identifying  it  with  Abiel  in 
1  Sam.  ix.  1,  as  some  have  been  tempted  to  do. 

2.  (Here  the  name  is  as  given  in  No.  1).  One  of 
the  sons  of  Hotham  the  Aroei'ite ;  a  member  of  the 
guard  of  David,  included  in  the  extended  list  of 
1  Chr.  xi.  44. 

JEHIE'LI  C^^K'-n?:  'lao-iTjA. ;  Alex. 'Acri^A. : 
Jehieli),  according  to  the  A.  Y.  a  Gershonite  Levite 
of  the  family  of  Laadan.  The  Bene-Jehieli  had 
charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  Jehovali 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  21,  22).  In  other  lists  it  is  given 
as  Jeiitel.  The  name  appeal's  to  be  strictly  a  pa- 
tronymic —  Jehiel  ite . 

JEHIZKI'AH  (-in^^prn^  %.  e.  Yechizki-yahu  ; 

same  name  as  Hezekiah :  '%^€Kias:  Ezechias),  son 
of  Shallum,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  who  at  the  instance  of  Oded 
the  prophet,  nobly  withstood  the  attempt  to  bring 
into  Samaria  a  large  number  of  captives  and  much 
booty,  whi'ch  the  Israelite  army  under  king  Pekah 
had  taken  in  the  campaign  against  Judah.  By  the 
exertions  of  Jehizkiahu  and  his  fellows  the  captives 
wpre  clothed,  fed,  and  tended,  and  returned  to  Jeri- 
cho ere  route  for  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12:  comp. 
8,  13,  15). 

JEHO'ADAH  (H-jVin;,  i.e.  Jehoaddah:  'laSc^ ; 
■Alex.  'loiiaBd :  Joada),  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36);  great  gi'andsou  to  Merib- 
baal,  i.  e.  Mephibosheth.  jn  the  duplicate  genealogy 
(ix.  42)  the  name  is  changed  to  Jaraii. 

JEHOAD'DAN  (f^Vin^ ;  but  in  Kings  the 
original  text  has  J^VIH^   and  so  the  LXX.  'Ico- 
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"  Here  our  translators  represent  Ain  by  H,  unless 
they  simply  foUow  the  Vulgate.  Comp.  Jeuusu, 
Meuunim, 


aStju;  Alox.  'iwaSeljLt,  'iciiaSaeV:  Joadan,Joadam), 
•'  Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem "  was  queen  to  king 
.?oash,  and  mother  of  Ainaziah  of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv. 
2  ;   2  Chr.  xxv.  1). 

JEHOAHAZ  (THKin^ :  'loidxaQ.  1.  The  son 

and  successor  of  Jehu,  reigned  17  yeiU's  B.C.  856- 
840  over  Israel  in  Samaria.  His  inglorious  history 
is  given  in  2  K.  xiii.  1-9.  Throughout  his  reign 
(ver.  22)  he  was  kept  in  subjection  by  Hazael  king 
of  Damascus,  who,  following  up  the  successes  which 
he  had  pi-eviously  achieved  against  Jehu,  compelled 
Jehoahaz  to  reduce  his  army  to  50  horsemen, 
10  chariots,  and  10,000  infantry.  Jehoahaz  main- 
tained the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  ;  but  jn  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  humiliation  he  besought  Jehovali ; 
and  Jehovah  gave  Israel  a  deliverer  —  probably 
either  Jehoash  (vv.  23  and  25),  or  Jeroboam  IJ. 
(2  K.  xiv.  24,  25)  (see  Keil,  Commentary  on  Kings). 
The  prophet  Elisha  survived  Jehoahaz  ;  and  Ewald 
{Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  557)  is  disposed  to  place  in  his 
reign  the  incursions  of  the  Syrians  mentioned  in 
2  K.  V.  2,  vi.  8,  and  of  the  Ammonites  mentioned 
in  Amos  i:  13. 

2.  Jehoahaz,  otherwise  called  Shallum,  the 
fourth  (ace.  to  1  Chr.  iii.  15),  or  third,  if  Zede- 
kiah's  age  be  correctly  stated  (2  Chr,  xxxvi.  11), 
son  of  Josiah,  whom  he  succeeded  as  king  of  Judah. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  people  in  preference  to  his 
elder  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  31  and  36)  brother,  B.C. 
610,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  His 
anointing  (ver.  30)  was  probably  some  additional 
ceremony,  or  it  is  mentioned  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, as  if  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  the  ordinary 
title  to  the  throne.  He  is  described  by  his  con- 
temporai'ies  as  an  evil-doer  (2  K.  xxiii.  32)  and  an 
oppressor  (Ez.  xix.  3),  and  such  is  his  traditional 
character  in  Josephus  [Ant.  x.  5,  §2) ;  but  his 
deposition  seems  to  have  been  lamented  by  the 
people  (Jer.  xxii.  10,  and  Ez.  xix.  1).  Pharaoh- 
necho  on  his  return  from  Carchemish,  perhaps 
resenting  the  election  of  Jehoahaz,  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem to'  depose  him,  and  to  fetch  him  to  Riblah. 
There  he  was  cast  into  chains,  and  from  thence  he 
was  taken  into  Egypt,  where  he  died  (see  Prideaux, 
Connection,  anno  610;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii. 
719  ;  Kosenmiiller,  Schol.  in  Jerem.  xxii.  11). 

3.  The  name  given  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17,  where,  how- 
ever, the  LXX.  has  'Oxo0as)  duruig  his  father's 
lifetime  (Bertheau)  to  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram 
king  of  Judah.  As  king  he  is  known  by  the  name 
of  AllAZlAi-r,  which  is  written  Azariah  in  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  text  of  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  perhaps  through 
a  transcriber's  error,  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEHO'ASH  (K^8jin):  'Iccc£s:  Ms),  the  ori- 
ginal uncontracted  fonu  of  the  name  which  is  more 
commonly  found  compressed  into  Joash.  The  two 
fonns  appear  to  be  used  quite  indiscriminately  ; 
sometimes  both  occur  in  one  verse  (e.  g.  2  K.  xiii. 
10,  xiv.  17). 

1.  The  eighth  king  of  Judah;  son  of  Ahaziah 
(2  K.  xi.  21,  xii.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  18,  xiv.  13). 
[JOASII,  1.] 

2.  The  twelfth  king  of  Israel ;  son  of  Jehoahaz 
(2  K.  xiii.  10,  25,  xiv.  8,  9,  11,  13,  15,  16,  17). 
[Joash,  2,] 

JEHOHA'NAN  (tjnin)  ="  Jehovah's  gift," 
answering  to  Theodore:  'iwavdi/:  Johanan),  a 
name  much  in  use,  both  in  this  form  and  in  the 
contracted  shape  of  Johanan,  in  the  later  periods 
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of  Jewish  history.  It  has  come  down  to  us  as 
John,  and  indeed  is  rendered  by  Josephus  'laavi/rjs 
(^nt.  viii.  15,  §2). 

1.  ('layiBay;  Alex,  'lavdv).  A  Levite,  dne  of 
the  doorljeepers  (A.  V.  "  porters  ")  to  the  liouse  of 
Jehorah,  i.  e.  the  Tabernacle,  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3 ;  comp.  sxv.  1). 
He  was  the  sixth  of  the  seven  sons  of  Meshelemiah ; 
a  Korhite,  that  is  descended  from  Korah,  the  founder 
of  that  great  Kohathite  house.  He  is  also  said  (ver. 
1)  to  have  been  of  the  Bene-Asaph;  but  Asaph  is 
a  contraction  for  Ebiasaph,  as  is  seen  from  the  ge- 
nealogy in  ix.  19.  The  well  known  Asaph  too  was 
not  a  Kohathite  but  a  Gershonite. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  men  of  Judah,  under 
king  Jehoshaphat;  he  commanded  280,000  men, 
apparently  in  and  about  JeruSalem  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
15;  comp.  13 'and  19).  He  is  named  second  on 
the  list,  and  is  entitled  "lETl,  "the  captain,"  a 
title  also  given  to  Adnah  in  the  preceding  verse, 
though  there  rendered  "  the  chief."  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  person  as 

3'.  Father  of  Ishmael,  one  of  the  "  captains 
(>1'E>,  as  before)  of  hundreds" — evidently  residing 
In  or  near  Jerusalem — whom  Jehoiada  the  priest 
took  into  his  confidence  about  the  restoration  of  the 
line  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

4.  One"  of  the  Bene-Bebai,  a  lay  Israelite  who 
was  forced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  28).     In  Esdras  the  name  is  Johannes. 

5.  A  priest  (Neh.  xii.  13)  ;  the  representative  of 
the  house  of  Amariah ,  (comp.  2),  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Joiakim  (ver.  12),  that  is  to  say  in 
the  generation  after  the  first  return  from  captivity. 

6.  (Vat.  LXX.  omits.)  A  priest  who  took  part 
in  the  musical  service  of  thanksgiving,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Mehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  42).  In  two  other  cases  this  name  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Johanan. 

JBHOI'AOHIN  (l»3»in.i  =  "appointed  of  Je- 
hovah ; "  once  only,  Ez.  i,  2,  contracted  to  t*3''1''  : 
in  Kings  'laiax^/tj  Chron.  'l€xo:'ios,  Jer.  and  Ez. 
'IwaK€(|ii ;  Alex.  'laiaK^l/x  throughout ;  Joseph. 
'IiocJx'f'S'  Joaohin).  Elsewhere  the  name  is  al- 
tered to  Jeooniah,  and  Coniah.  'See  also  Jeoho- 
NiAS,  Joiakim,  and  Joacim. 

Son  of  Jehoiakim  and  Nehushta,  and  for  three 
months  and  ten  days  king  of  Judah,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  being  the  nineteenth  king  from  David, 
or  twentieth,  counting  Jehoahaz.  According  to 
2  K.  xxiv.  8,  Jehoiachin  was  eighteen  years  old 
at  his  accession ;  but  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  9,  as  well  as  I 
1  Esdr.  i.  43,  has  the  far  more  probable  reading 
eight  years,"  which  fixes  his  birth  to  the  time 
of  his  father's  captivity,  according  to  Matt.  i.  11. 

Jehoiachin  came  to  the  throne  at  a  time  when 
Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  at  Carchemish,  and  when  the  Jews  had 
been  for  three  or  four  years  harassed  and  distressed 
by  the  inroails  of  the  armed  bands  of  Chaldeans, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  sent  against  thera  by 
Nebuchadnezzai'  in  consequence  of  Jehoiakim's  re- 
bellion. [Jehoiakim.]  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
therefore,  was  quite  defenceless,  and  unable  to  oB'cr 
any\resistance  to  the  regular  army  which  Nebu- 
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chadnezzav  sent  to  besiege  it  in  the  8th  year  of 
his  reign,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  joined  in 
person  after  the  siege  was  commenced  (2  K.  xxiv. 
10,  11).     In  a  very  short  time,  apparently,  and 
without  any  losses  from  famine  or  fighting  which 
would  indicate  a  serious  resistance,  Jehoiachin  sur- 
rendered at  discretion ;    and   he,  and  the   queen- 
mother,  and  all  his  servants,  captains,  and  officers, 
came  out  and  gave  themselves  up  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  carried  them,  with  the  hai'em  and  the 
eunuchs,  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  12, 
xix.   9).      All  the   king's   treasures,   and  all   the 
treasure  of  the  temple,  were  seized,  and  the  golden 
vessels  of  the  temple,  which  the  king  of  Babylon 
had  left  when  he  pillaged  it  in  the  fourth  of  Jehoi- 
akim, were  now  either  cut  up  or  can-ied  away  to 
Babylon,  with  all  the  nobles,  and  men  of  war,  and 
skilled  artizans,  none  but  the  poorest  and  weakest 
being  left  behind  (2  K.  xxiv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  19). 
According  to  2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16,  the  number  taken 
at  this  time  into  captivity  was  10,000,  viz.  7000 
soldiers,    1000   craftsmen   and   smiths,  and   2000 
whose  calling  is  not  specified.    But,  according  to 
Jer.   lii.  28  (a  passage  which  is  omitted  in   the 
LXX.),  the  number  carried  away  captive  at  this 
time  (called  the  seventh  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  instead 
of  the   eighth,   as   in  2  K.  xxiv.  12)  was  3023. 
Whether  this  difference  arises  fi'om  any  coiTuption 
of  the  numerals,  or  whether  only  a  portion  of  those 
originally  taken   captive  were   actually  canicd  to 
Babylon,  the  others  being  left  with  Zedekiah  upon 
his  swearing  allegiance  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  cannot 
perhaps  be  decided.     The  numbers  in  Jeremiiih  are 
certamly  very  small,  only  4600  in  all,  whereas  the 
numbers  who  returned  from  captivity,  as  given  in 
Ezr.  ii.    and  Neh.  vii.  were  42,360.     However, 
Jehoiachin  was  himself  led  away  captive  to  Babylon, 
and  there    he   remained   a  prisoner,  actually  in 

prison  (N73  ri'3),  and  weai-ing  prison  garments, 

for  thirty-six  years,  viz.  till  the  deatli  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when  Evil-Merodach  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  treated  him  with  much  kind- 
ness, brought  him  out  of  prison,  changed  his  gar- 
ments, raised  him  above  the  other  subject  or 
captive  kings,  and  made  him  sit  at  his  own  table. 
Whether  Jehoiachin  outUred  the  two  years  of  Evil- 
Merodach's  reign  or  not  does  not  appear,  nor  have 
we  any  particulars  of  his  life  at  Babylon.  The 
general  description  of  him  in  2  K.  xxiv.  9,  "  He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all 
that  his  father  had  done,"  seems  to  apply  to  his 
character  at  the  time  he  was  king,  and  but  a  child ; 
and  so  does  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  24-30 ; 
Ezek,  xix.  5-9).  We  also  learn  from  Jer.  xxviii. 
4,  that  four  yeai's  after  Jehoiachin  had  gone  to 
Babylon,  there  was  a  great  expectation  at  Jeru- 
salem of  his  return,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether 
Jehoiachin  himself  shared  this  hope  at  Babylon. 
[Hananiah,  4.]  The  tenor  of  Jeremiah's  letter 
to  the  elders  of  the  captivity  (xxix.)  would,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  there  was  a  party  among  the 
captivity,  encouraged  by  false  prophets,  who  were 
at  this  time  looking  forward  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
overthrow  and  Jehoiachin' s  return  ;  and  perhaps 
the  fearful  death  of  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah  (ib. 
V.  22),  and  the  close  confiuement  of  Jehoiachin 
through  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  may  have  been 


«  Such  ia  the  text  of  the  Vat.  LXX.  ;  the  A.  V. 
follows  the  Alex,  and  Vulgate  in  reading  "  eighteen." 
The   words  t5'''X  and  133,  amiUed  to  Jehoiakim  in 


,Ier.  xxii.  28,  30,  imply  sex  rather  than  age,  and 
are  both  actually  used  of  infants.     See  Gcscn.  Tim. 
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the  result  of  some  disposition  to  conspire  against 
Ketucliadnezzar  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the 
captivity.  But  neither  Daniel  nor  Ezeldel,  who 
were  Jehoiachin's  fellow-captives,  make  any  further 
allusion  to  him,  except  that  Kzekiel  dates  his  pro- 
phecies by  the  year-  "  of  King  Jehoiachin's  cap- 
tivity" (i.  2,  viii.  1,  xxiv.  1,  &c.);  the  latest  date 
being  "  the  twenty-seventh  year"  (xxix.  17,  xl.  1). 
We  also  learn  fi-om  Esth.  ii.  6,  that  Kish,  the 
ancestor  of  Mordecai,  was  Jehoiachin's  fellow-cap- 
tive. But  the  apocryphal  books  are  more  com- 
municative. Thus  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Baruch  (i.  3)  introduces  "Jechonias  the  son  of 
Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah"  into  his  narrative,  and 
represents  Baruch  as  reading  his  prophecy  in  his 
ear's,  and  in  the  ears  of  the  king's  sons,  and  the 
nobles,  and  elders,  and  people,  at  Babylon.  At  the 
hearing  of  Baruch's  words,  it  is  added,  they  wept, 
and  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  sent  a  collection  of  silver 
to  Jerusalem,  to  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  son 
of  Shallum  the  high-priest,  with  which  to  purchase 
biimt-oifeiings,  and  sacrifice,  and  incense,  bidding 
them  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Belshazzar  his  son.  The  history  of  Susanna 
and  the  Elders  also  apparently  makes  Jehoiachin  an 
important  personage ;  for,  accordina:  to  the  author, 
the  husband  of  Susanna  was  Joiakim,  a  man  of 
gi'eat  wealth,  and  the  chief  person  among  the 
captives,  tp  whose  house  all  the  people  resorted 
for  judgment,  a  description  which  suits  Jehoiachin. 
Africanus  (Ep.  ad  Orig. ;  Routh,  Sel.  Sac.  ii. 
lib)  expressly  calls  Susanna's  husband  king,  and 
says  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made  him  his 
royal  companion  {ffvvSpovos).  He  is  also  men- 
tioned 1  Esdr.  v.  5,  but  the  text  seems  to  be 
corrupt.  It  probably  should  be  "  Zorobabel,  the 
son  of  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Joacim,"  i.  e.  Jehoi- 
chin.  It  does  not  appear  certainly  from  Sorip- 
tui-e,  whether  Jehoiachin  was  married  or  had  any 
children.  That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1  Chr.  ill.  16  is 
called  "his  son,"  is  the  same  as  Zedekiah  his 
uncle  (called  "his  brother,"  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10), 
who  was  his  successor  on  the  throne,  seems  cei-tain. 
But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Assir  (IDX  =  captive), 
who  is  reckoned  among  the  "  sons  of  Jecouiah  "  in 
1  Chr.  ill.  17,  may  have  been  so  really,  and  either 
have  died  young  or  been  made  an  eunuch  (Is.  xxxix. 
7).  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  term 
"  childless,"  iTlJf,  applied  to  Jecouiah  by  Jere- 
miah (.xxii.  30).  [Genealogy  of  Christ,  p.  675.] 

Jehoiachin  was  the  last  of  Solomon's  line,  and  on 
its  failure  in  his  person,  the  right  to  the  succession 
passed  to  the  line  of  Nathan,  whose  descendant 
Shealtiel,  or  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Neri,  was  conse- 
quently inscribed  in  the  genealogy  as  of  "  the  sons 
of  Jehoiachin."  Hence  his  place  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Matt.  i.  11,  12).  For  the  variations  in  the 
Hebrew  forms  of  Jeconiah's  name  see  Hananiah, 
8;  and  for  the  confusion  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  between  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin,  'Iciaxe^/i 
iind  'IwoKe£;U,  see  Gehealooy  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Hervey's  Genealogy,  p.  71-73. 

N.B.  The  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  gives  the  name  of 
Jechonias  to  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah,  who 
reigned  three  months  after  Josiah's  death,  and  was 
deposed  and  can-ied  to  Egypt  by  Pharaoh-Necho 
(1  Esdr.  i.  34;  2  K.  xxiii.  30).  He  is  followed 
in  this  blunder  by  Epiphanius  (vol.  i.  p.  21), 
who  says  "Josiah  begat  Jechoniah,  who  is  also 
called  Shallum.  This  Jechoniah  begat  Jechoniah, 
who  is  called  Zedekiah  and  Joakim."  '  It  has  its 
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origin  doubtless  in  the  confusion  of  the  names 
when  written  in  Greek  by  writers  ignorant  of 
Hebrew.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOI'ADA  (yinni  =  "  known  of  Jehovah ;" 

TT      : 
'Ittjfiae  ;  Alex.  'IwaSae,  'IwiaSci,  'IwiaBae,  and  also 
;is  Vat. ;  Joseph. 'IcuaSos:  Joiada).     In  the  later 
books  the  name  is  contracted  to  JoiADA. 

1.  Father  of  Benaiah,  David's  well  known 
warrior  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  1  K.  i.  and  ii.  passim, 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  &c.).  From  1  Chr.  xxvii.  5,  we 
learn  that  Beuaiah's  father  was  the  chief  priest,  and 
he  is  therefore  doubtless  identical  with 

2.  ('IwaSas)  Leader  (T'33)  of  the  Aaronites  (ac- 
curately "of  Aaron")  i.e.  the  priests;  who  joined 
David  at  Hefcron,  bringing  with  him  3700  priests 
(1  Chr.  xii.  27). 

3.  According  to  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34,  son  of  Benaiah, 
and  one  of  David's  chief  counsellors,  apparently- 
having  succeeded  Ahithophel.in  that  office.  But 
in  all  probability  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  is 
meant,  by  a  confusion  similar  to  that  which  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar, 
1  Chr.  xviii.  16,  2  Sam.  viii.  17. 

4.  High-priest  at  the  time  of  Athaliah's  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne  of  Judah  (B.C.  884-878),  and 
during  the  gi'eater  portion  of  the  40  years'  reign  of 
Joash.  It  does  not  appear  when  he  first  became 
high-priest,  but  it  may  have  been  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  Jehoshaphat's  reign.  Any  how,  he 
probably  succeeded  Amariah.  [High-Peiest.]  He 
married  Jehosheba,  or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of 
king  Jehoram,  and  sister  of  king  Ahaziah  (2  Chr. 
xxii,  11)  ;  and  when  Athaliah  slew  all  the  seed  royal 
of  Judah  after  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Jehu,  he  and  his  wife  stole  Joash  from  among  the 
king's  sons,  and  hid  him  for  six  years  in  the  Temple, 
and  eventually  replaced  him  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  [Joash  ;  Athaliah.]  In  effecting  this 
happy  revolution,  by  which  both  the  throne  of  David 
and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses  were  rescued  from  imminent  danger 
of  destruction,  Jehoiada  displayed  great  ability  and 
prudence.  Waiting  patiently  tiU  the  tyranny  of 
Athaliah,  and,  we  may  presume,  her  foreign  prac- 
tices and  preferences,  had  produced  disgust  in  the 
land,  he  at  length,  in  the  7th  year  of  her  reign, 
entered  into  secret  alliance  with  all  the  chief  par- 
tizans  of  the  house  of  David  and  of  the  true  religion. 
He  also  collected  at  Jerusalem  the  Levites  from  the 
different  cities  of  Judah  and  Israel,  probably  under 
cover  of  providing  for  the  Temple  services,  and 
then  concentrated  a  large  and  concealed  force  in 
the  Temple,  by  the  expedient  of  not  dismissing  the 
old  courses  of  priests  and  Levites  when  their  suc- 
cessors came  to  relieve  them  on  the  Sabbath.  By 
means  of  the  consecrated  shields  and  spears  which 
David  had  taken  in  his  wars,  and  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  (comp.  1  Chr. 
xviii.  7-11,  xxvi.  20-28,  1  K.  xiv.  26,  27),  he  sujk 
plied  the  captains  of  hundreds  with  arms  for  their 
men.  Having  then  divided  the  priest-s  and  Levites 
into  three  bands,  which  were  posted  at  the  principal 
entrances,  and  filled  the  courts  with  people  favour- 
able to  the  cause,  he  produced  the  young  king  before 
the  whole  assembly,  and  crowned  and  anointed  him, 
and  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Law  according 
to  Deut.  xvii.  18-20.  [Hilkiah.]  The  excitement 
of  the  moment  did  not  make  him  forget  the  sanctity 
of  God's  house.  None  but  the  priests  and  minis- 
tering Levites  were  permitted  by  him  to  enter  the 
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Temple  ;  and  he  gave  strict  orders  tliat  Athaliah 
should  be  carried  without  its  precincts  before  she 
was  put  to  death.  In  the  same  spirit  he  inaugu- 
rated the  new  reign  by  a  solemn  covenant  be- 
tween himself,  as  high-priest,  and  the  people  and 
the  Iring,  to  renounce  the  Baal-worship  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to 
serve  Jehovah.  This  was  followed  up  by  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  altar  and  temple  of 
Baal,  and  the  death  of  Mattan  his  priest.  He  then 
took  order  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  Temple 
seiwice,  and  at  the  same  tiine  for  the  perfect  re- 
establishment  of  the  monarchy ;  all  which  seems  to 
have  been  effected  with  great  vigom-  and  success, 
and  without  any  cruelty  or  violence.  Tlie  young 
king  himself,  under  this  wise  and  virtuous  coun-, 
sellor,  ruled  his  kingdom  well  and  prosperously,  and 
was  forward  in  works  of  piety  during  the  lifetime 
of  Jehoiada.  The  reparation  of  the  Temple  in  the 
23rd  year  of  his  reign,  of  which  a  full  and  interest- 
ing account  is  given  2  IC.  xii.  and  2  Chr.  xxiv.,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  works  at  this  period. 
At  length,  however,  Jehoiada  died,  B.C.  834,  and 
though  far  advanced  in  years,  too  soon  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  and  the  weak  unstable  character 
of  Joash.  The  text  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  15,  supported 
by  the  LXX.  and  Josephus,  makes  him  130  years 
old  when  he  died.  But  supposing  him  to  have  lived 
to  the  35th  year  of  Joash  (which  only  leaves  5 
ye;u's  for  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the  reign),  he 
would  in  that  case  have  been  95  at  the  time  of  the 
insurrection  agayist  Athaliah  ;  and  15  years  befoi'e, 
when  Jehoram,  whose  daughi:er  was  his  wife,  was 
only  32  years  old,  he, would  have  been' 80:  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  improbable.  There  must 
therefore  be  some  early  corruption  of  the  numeral. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  flB'StJ'-l  D''3toB'  (83), 
instead  of  D'ti'1  HND.  Even  103  (as  suggested, 
Geneal.  of  our  Lord^  p.  304)  would  leave  an  impro- 
bable age  at  the  two  above-named  epochs.  If  83 
at  his  death,  he  would  have  been  33  years  old  at 
Joram's  accession.  For  his  signal  services  to  his 
God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  which  have  earned 
him  a  place  among  the  very  foremost  well-doers  in 
Israel,  he  had  the  unique  honour  of  burial  among 
the  kings  of  Judah  in  the  city  of  David.  He  was 
probably  succeeded  by  his  son  Zechariah.  In  Jo- 
sephus' list  {A.  J.  xviii.  §6)  the  name  of  lAAEAS 
by  an  easy  corruption  is  transformed  into  $IA£A2, 
and  in  the  Seder  Olam  into  Phadea. 

In  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
is  mentioned  as  the  "  son  of  Barachias,"  i.  e.  Bere- 
chiah.  This  is  omitted  in- Luke  (xi.  51),  and  has 
probably  been  inserted  fi'om  a  confusion  between 
this  Zechariah  and  2,  the  prophet,  who  was  son  of 
Berechiah ;  or  with  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Is. 
viii.  2). 

5.  iSecoud  priest,  or  sagan,  to  Seraiah  the  high- 
xiest.  He  was  deposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
jf  Zedckiah,  probably  for  adhering  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  ;  when  Zephaniah  was  appointed  sagan 
in  his  room"^  (Jer.  .vxix.  25-29;  2  K.  xxv.  18). 
This  is  a  clear  instance  of  the  title  "  the  priest" 
being  applied  to  the  second  priest.  The  passage  in 
Jeremiah  shows  the  nature  of  tlie  sagan's. authority 
at  this  time,  when  he  was  doubtless  "ruler  of  the 

'  "^  It  is  however  possible  that  Jehoiada  vacated  the 
oflice  by  death. 

^  It  does  not  apiicav  from  the  narrative  iu  2  K. 
xxiii.  (whicli  is  tlio  fullcstj  whotlicr  Neclio  went 
strai^^ht  to  ligypt  from  Jerusalem,  or  whether  the 
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house  of  Jehovah"  (Hin'.  n<3  1»J3).     [HiOH- 

PRIEST.]  Winer  {Reahrb.)  has  quite  misunder- 
stood the  passage,  and  makes  Jehoiada  the  same  as 
the  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Joash. 

6.  (V1*i'.  »•«■  Joiada;  'laiSrf,  Alex.  'loeiU; 
Jojada),  son  of  Paseach,  who  assisted  to  repair  the 
"  old  gate  "  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6).    [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOI'AKIM  (D»|Wn?:  'laadii,  or  -e/|U; 
Joseph.  'laaKi/ios :  Joakim),  18th  (or,  counting 
Jehoahaz,  19th)  king  of  Judah  from  David 
inclusive — 25  years  old  at  his  accession,  and 
originally  called  Eliakim.  He  was  the  son  of 
Josiah  and  Zebudah,  daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Rumali, 
possibly  identical  with  Arumah  of  Judg.  ix.  41 
(where  the  Vulg.  has  Bumah),  and  in  that  case 
in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  His  younger  brother 
Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum,  as  he  is  called  Jer.  xxii.  11, 
was  in  the  first  instance  made  king  by  the  people 
of  the  land  on  the  death  of  his  father  Josiah,  pro- 
bably with  the  intention  of  following  up  Josiah's 
policy,  which  was  to  side  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
against  Egypt,  being,  as  Prideaux  thinks,  bound 
by  oath  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  (i.  50).  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  therefore,  having  borne  down  all  resistance 
with  his  victorious  army,  immediately  deposed  Je- 
hoahaz, and  had  him  brought  in  chains  to  Riblah, 
where,  it  seems,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Carchemish 
(2  K.  xxiii.  33, 34 ;  Jer.  xxii.  10-12).  He  then  set 
Eliakim,  his  elder  brother,  upon  the  throne — 
changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim  — ■  and  having 
charged  him  with  the  task  of  collecting  a  tribute 
of  1 00  talents  of  silver,  and  1  talent  of  gold  =  nearly 
40,000^.,  in  which  he  mulcted  the  land  for  the 
part  Josiah  had  taken  in  the  war  mth  Babylon,  he 
eventually  returned  to  Egypt  taking  Jehoahaz  with 
him,  who  died  there  in  captivity  (2  K.  xxiii.  34; 
Jer.  xxii.  10-12  ;  Ezek.  xix.  4).''  Pharaoh-Necho 
also  himself  returned  no  more  to  Jerusalem,  for 
after  his  great  defeat  at  Carchemish  in  the  fomth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  he  lost  all  his  Syrian  possessions 
(2  K.  xxiv.  7  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  his  successor 
Psammis  (Herod,  ii.'  clxi.)  made  no  attempt  to 
recover  them.  Egypt,  therefore,  played  no  part  in 
Jewish  politics  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign.  After  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  Palestine  as  one  of  the 
Egyptian  tributary  kingdoms,  the  capture  of  which 
was  the  natural  fruit  of  his  victory  over  Nccho. 
He  found  Jehoiakim  quite  defenceless.  After  a 
short  siege  he  entered  Jerusalem,  took  the  king  pri- 
soner, bound  him  iu  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Baby- 
lon, and  took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels  of 
the  temple  and  carried  them  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
to  the  temple  of  Bel  his  god.  It  was  at  this  time, 
in  the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  reckons,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,"  that  Daniel,  and  Hananiah,  Mi- 
shael,  and  Azariah,  were  tidten  captives  to  Babylon ; 
but  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  to  have  changed  his 
purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and  to  have  ac- 
cepted his  submission,  and  reinstated  him  on  the^ 
throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  father  Josiali.  What  is  certain  is,  that  Jehoi-  , 
akim  bec;mie  tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his 
invasion  of  Judah,  and  continued  so  for  three  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  broke  his  ■  oath  of  alle- 


calamitous  campaign  on  the  Euphrates  intervened. 

°  It  is  possible  that  this  diversity  of  reckoning  may 
be  caused  by  some  reckoning  a  year  for  Jchoahaz's 
reign,  while  some  omitted  it. 
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glance  and  rebelled  a;^;unst  him  (2  K,  xxiv.  1). 
What  moved  or  encouraged  JGhoiakim  to  this  re- 
belliou  it  is  difh'cidt  to  say,  unless  it  were  the  rest- 
less turbalence  of  his  own  bad  disposition  and  the 
dislike  of  pitying  the  tribute  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
which  he  would  have  rather  lavished  upon  his  own 
laxm-y  and  pride  (Jer.  xxii.  13-17),  for  there  is 
nothing  to  bear  ont  Winer's  conjecture,  or  Jose- 
phus's  assertion,  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
attitude  of  Egypt  at  this  time  to  account  for  such 
a  step.  It  seems  more  probable  that  seeing  Egypt 
entirely  severed  from  the  affairs  of  Syria  since  the 
battle  of  Carchemishj  and  the  king  of  Babylon 
wholly  occupied  with  distant  wars,  he  hoped  to 
make  himself  independent.  But  whatever  was  the 
motive  of  this  foolish  and  wicked  proceeding,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  repeated  warnings  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  it  is  certain  that  it  brought  misery 
and  ruin  upon  the  king  and  his  country.  Though 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  able  at  that  time  to  come 
in  person  to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal  he  sent 
against  him  numerous  bands  of  Chaldeans,  with 
Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  who  were  all 
now  subject  to  Babylon  (2  K.  xxiv.  7),  and  who 
cruelly  harassed  the  whole  country.  It  was  per- 
haps at  this  time  that  the  great  drought  occurred 
described  in  Jer.  xiv.  (comp.  Jer.  xv.  4  with  2  K. 
xxiv.  2,  S).  The  closing  years  of  this  reign 
must  have  been  a  time  of  extreme  misery.  The 
Ammonites  appear  to  have  overrun  the  land  of 
Gad  (Jer.  xhx.  1),  and  the  other  neighbouring 
nations  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the'  helpless- 
ness of  Israel  to  ravage  their  land  to  the  utmost 
(Ez.  XXV.).  There  was  no  rest  or  safety  out  of 
the  walled  cities.  We  are  ■  not  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  close  of  the  r.eigu.  Probably  as 
the  time  approached  for  Nebuchadnezzar  himself 
to  come  against  Judea  the  desultory  attacks  and 
invasions  of  his  troops  became  more  concentrated. 
Either  in  an  engagement  with  some  of  these  forces, 
or  else  by  the  Iiand  of  his  own  oppressed  subjects, 
who  thought  to  conciliate  the  Babylonians  by  the 
murder  of  their  king,  Jehoiakim  came  to  a  violent 
end  in  the  11th  year  of  his  reign.  His  body  was 
cast  out  ignominiously  on  the  ground ;  perhaps 
thrown  over  the  walls  to  convince  the  enemy  that 
he  was  dead ;  and  then,  after  being  left  exposed  for 
some  time,  was  dragged  away  and  bm'ied  "  with 
the  burial  of  an  ass,"  without  pomp  or  lamenta- 
tion, "beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem"  (Jer.  xxii. 
18,  19,  xxxvi.  30).  Within  three  months  of  his 
death  Nebuchadnezzar  arrived,  and  pat  an  end  to 
his  dynasty  by  can-ying  Jehoiachin  off  to  Babylon. 
[Jeuoiachin.]  All  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoi- 
akim concur  in  ascribing  to  him  a  vicious  and 
in-eligious  character.  The  writer  of  2  K.  xxiii.  37, 
tells  us  that  "  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah,"  a  statement  which  is  repeated 
xxiv.  9,  and  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  5.     The  latter  writer 
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d  The  passage  seems  to  be  corrupt.  The  words 
Toc  aSeK^hv  avTov  seem  to  be  repeated  from  the  pre- 
ceding line  but  one,  and  ZapaKyju  is  a  corruption  of 
OvpCav.  (TvAXajScoi/  av^yayev  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
AlexandrianCodexof  Jer.  \xxiii.  23  (xxvi.  23,  A.V.), 
<rvveka^O(ra-v  ovtov,  koI  k^rfyayov. 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  an  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  this  time.  All  the 
J^yrian  possessions  of  Egypt  fell  into  the  power  of 
Babylon  soon  after  the  victory  at  Carchcmish,  and  the 
king  of  Egypt  retired  thenceforth  into  his  own  country. 
His  Asiatic  wars  seem  to  have  engrossed  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's attention  for  the  next  7  years ;  and  ii^  like 


uses  the  yet  stronger  expression,  "  the  acts  of  Jehoi- 
akim, and  the  abominations  which  he  did"  (v.  8). 
But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we  have 
the  fullest  portraiture  of  him.  If,  as  is  probable, 
the  19th  cl'iapter  of  Jeremiah  belongs  to  this  reign, 
we  have  a  detail  of  the  abominations  of  idolatry 
practised  at  Jerusalem  under  the  king's  sanction, 
with  which  Ezekiel's  vision  of  what  was  going  on 
six  years  later,  within  the  very  precincts  of  the 
temple,  exactly  agrees;  incense  offered  up  to 
"  abominable  beasts;"  "  women  weeping  for  Thani- 
muz ,"  and, men  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple 
"  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the 
Lord"  worshipping  *' the  sun  towards  the  east" 
(Ez.  viii.).  The  vindictive  pursuit  and  murder  of 
Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  the  indignities 
offered  to  his  corpse  by  the  king's  command,  in 
revenge  for  his  faithful  prophesying  of  evil  against 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  are  samples  of  his  irreligion 
and  tyranny  combined.  Jeremiah  only  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-24).  The 
curious  notice  of  him  in  1  Esdr,  i.  38,  that  he  put 
his  nobles  in  chains  and  caught  Zaraces  his  brother 
in  Egypt '^  and  brought  him  up  thence  (to  Jeru- 
salem) also  points  to  his  cruelty.  His  daring  im- 
piety in  cutting  up  and  burning  the  roll  containing 
Jeremiah's  prophecy,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
national  fast  was  being  celebrated,  is  another  speci- 
men of  his  character,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the 
sentence,  "  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David"  (Jer.  xxxvi.).  His  oppression, 
injustice,  covetousness,  luxury,  and  tyranny,  are 
most  severely  rebuked  (xxii.  13-17j,  and  it  has 
been  frequently  observed,  as  indicating  his  thorough 
seltishness  and  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his 
people,  that  at  a  time  when  the  land  was  so  im- 
poverished by  the  heavy  tributes  laid  upon  it  by 
Egypt  and  Babylon  in  turn,  he  should  have  squan- 
dered large  sums  in  building  luxurious  palaces  for 
himself  (xxii.  14,  15).  Josephus's  history  of  Je- 
hoiakim's  reign  is  consistent  neither  with  Scripture 
nor  with  itself.  His  account  of  Jehoiakim's  death 
and  Jehoiachin's  accession  appears  to  be  only  his 
own  inference  from  the  Scripture  narrative.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  6)  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  against  Judea  in  the  8th  year  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute,  which  he 
did  for  three  years,  and'  then  revolted  in  the 
11th  year,  on  hearing  that  the  king  of  Babylon 
was  gone  to  invade  Egypt.^  He  then  inserts  the 
account  of  Jehoiakim's  burning  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecy in  his  5th  year,  and  concludes  by  sayiog, 
that  a  little  time  afteriiferds  the  king  of  Babylon 
made  an  expedition  against  Jehoiakim,  who  ad- 
mitted Nebuchadnezzar  into  the  city  upon  certain 
conditions,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  immediately 
broke ;  that  he  slew  Jehoiakim  and  the  flower  of 
the  citizens,  and  sent  3000  captives  to  Babylon, 
and  set  up  Jehoiachin  for  king,  but  almost  imme- 


manner  the  king  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  confined 
himself  to  Ethiopian  wars.  The  first  hint  we  have 
of  Egypt  aiming  at  recovering  her  lost  influence  in 
Syria  is  at  the  accession  of  Pharaoh-Hophra,  in  the 
4th  of  Zedekiah.  [Hananiah,  4.]  He  made  several 
abortive  attempts  against  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Zedc- 
kiah's  reign,  and  detadied  the  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
Edomites,  Tyrians,  ana  Zidonians  from  the  Babylonish 
alliance  (Jer.  xxvii.).  In  consequence,  Nebuchad- 
nezziir,  after  thoroughly  subduing  these  nations,  and 
devoting  13  years  to  the  siege  of  Tyre,  at  length  in- 
vaded and  subdued  Egypt  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign 
(Ez.  xxix.  17). 
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diately  afterwards  was  seized  with  fear  lest  the 
young  king  should  avenge  his  father's  death,  and 
so  sent  baolf  his  army  to  besiege  Jerusalem  ;  that 
Jehoiachin,  being  a  man  of  just  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion, did  not  like  to  expose  the  city  to  danger  on 
his  own  account,  and  tiierefore  sun-endered  himself, 
his  mother,  and  kindred,  to  the  king  of  Babylon's 
officers  on  condition  of  the  city  suffering  no  harm  ; 
but  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  conditions,  took  10,832  prisoners,  and  made 
Zedekiah  king  in  the  room  of  Jehoiachin,  whom 
he  kept  in  custody — a  statement  the  principal  por- 
tion of  which  seems  to  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  facts.  The  account  given  above  is  derived 
from  the  vai-ious  statements  in  Scripture,  and 
seems  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  probabilities  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  movements  and  with  what  the 
most  recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  con- 
cerning him.  [Nebuchadnezzar.]  The  reign 
of  Jehoiakim  extends  from  B.C.  609  to  B.C.  598,  or 
as  some  reckon  599. 

The  name  of  Jehoiakim  appears  in  a  contracted 
form  in  JoiAKiM,  a  high-priest.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOI'AKIB  (n''•^Ji^^  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv. 
7,  only;  elsewhere,  both  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  the 
name  is  abbreviated  to  JoiARiB :  'luapli^ ;  Alex. 
'loiapslfi  and  'lapeifi:  Joiarib),  head  of  the  first 
of  the  24  courses  of  priests,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7). 
Some  of  his  descendants  returned  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  as  we  learn  from  1  Chr.  ix.  10, 
Neh.  xi.  10.  [Jedaiah.]  Their  chief  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  was  Mattenai  (Neh. 
xii.  6,  19J.  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar.  To  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  belonged  the 
Asmonean  family  (1  Mace.  ii.  1),  and  Josephus,  as 
he  informs  us  {Ant.  xii.  6.  §1,  and  Life,  §1). 
[High-priest.]  Prideaux  indeed  {Connection,  i. 
129),  following  the  Jewish  tradition,  affirms  that 
only  4  of  the  courses  returned  from  Babylon,  Je- 
daiah, Imraer,  Pashur,  and  Harim — for  which  last, 
however,  the  Babylonian  Talmud  has  Joiarib — be- 
cause these  4  only  are  enumerated  in  Ezr.  ii.  36-39, 
Neh.  vii.  39-42.  And  he  accounts  for  the  mention 
of  other  courses,  as  of  Joiarib  (1  Mace.  ii.  1),  and 
Abiah  (Luke  i.  5),  by  saying  that  those  4  courses 
were  subdivided  into  6  each,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
old  number  of  24,  which  took  the  names  of  the 
original  courses,  though  not  really  descended  from 
them.  But  this  is  probably  an  invention  of  the 
Jews,  to  account  for  the  mention  of  only  these  4 
faftiihes  of  priests  in  th^list  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
vii.  And  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  say  with 
certainty  why  only  those  4  courses  are  mentioned 
in  that  particular  list,  we  have  the  positive  authority 
of  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10,  for  asserting  that 
Joiarib  did  return  ;  and  we  have  two  other  lists  of 
courses,  one  of  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2-8), 
the  other  of  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  1-7)  ;  the  former 
enumerating  21,  the  latter  22  courses;  and  the 
latter  naming  Joiarib  as  one  of  them,"  aftd  adding, 
at  V.  19,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  course  of 
Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Joiakim.  So  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Joiarib  did  return. 
The  notion  of  the  Jews  docs  not  receive  any  con- 


"  It  is,  however,  very  aingulti'  that  the  names  after 
Shemaiah  in  Neh.  xii.  6,  including  Joiarib  and  JedaiaU, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  added  on  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  list,  which  ended  with  Shemaiah,  as 
does -that  in  Neh.  xi  2-8.  For  Joiarib's  is  introduced 
witli  the  copula  "  and  ;"  it  is  quite  out  of  its  right 
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fimiation  from  the  statement  in  the  Latin  vei-sion 
of  Josephus  {Cont.  Apion.  ii.  §8),  that  there  were 
4  courses  of  priests,  as  it  is  a  manifest  corruption 
of  the  text  for  24,  as  Whiston  and  others  have  shown 
(note  to  Life  of  Josephus,  §1).  The  subjoined  table 
gives  the  three  lists  of  courses  which  retumed,  with 
the  original  list  in  David's  time  to  compare  them 
by:— 

OOUESES   OF  PRIESTS. 


In  David's 

In  lirit  in 
Ezr.  ii.,  Neh.  vii. 

In  Nehcmiah's 

In  Ztirubbabcrs 

reign, 
1  Chr. -XXIV. 

time, 
Neh.  X. 

time, 
Nell.  xii. 

1.  Jehoiiirib, 

_ 

_ 

.loiarib. 

1  Chr.  ix.  10, 

Neh.  xi.  10. 

2.  Jedaiah. 

Children  of 
Jcdiiiah. 

— 

Jedaiah. 

8.  Hnrim. 

Children  of 

Harim. 

Rehum, 

Uarim. 

(Harim,  V.  15). 

4.  Seorim. 





__ 

5.  Malehijiih. 

Children  of 
I'QBhur,  1  Chr. 
ix.  12. 

Mnldiijnh. 

— 

6.  Mijnmin. 

— 

Mijnmin. 

Miamin 

(Miniamin.v.l?) 

Meremoth. 

7.  Hiikkoi!. 

— 

Mcrcmolh,  eon 

of  HakkoK, 

Neh.  iii.  4. 

8.  Abi.jah. 

— 

Abijnli. 

Abijnh. 

9.  Jcsliuuh. 

House  of 
.Ichhun  I?) 
E«-.  ii  ae, 
NL-h.  vii.  30. 

10.  Shccaniah. 

~ 

Shebuniah. 

Shirhnniiili, 

(Sjiubuni.'ili, 

VLT.  14  . 

11.  Elinshib. 





12.  Jakim. 







13.  Hiippnh. 

— 

— 

_ 

U.  Jcsliuhcab. 







Ifl.  Hilgnh.    ■ 

— 

Ilil<;ni. 

RiI,^'Bh. 

16.  Immur, 

Children  of 
Immer. 

Amuriuh. 

Amurinh. 

17.  Hozir. 



'  _ 



10.  Aphsea. 







19.  PetliHliinh. 







SO.  Jehc^tckul, 







21.  Jiichin, 





_ 

Neh.  xi.  10, 

1  Chr.  ix.  10. 

22.  Gnmul. 







S3.  Di-hiinh. 







24.  Mauziiih, 

Muitziah, 

Mnadiah 
(Moodiah,v.  17). 

The  courses  which  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
original  ones,  but  which  are  enumerated  as  existing 
after  the  return,  are  as  follows:  — 


Neh.  X. 

Neh,  xii. 

Nob.  xi.,  1  Chr.  ix. 

Seraiiib. 

Serai ah. 

Serai  iih  (?) 

Azariah. 

Kzra. 

Azariah. 

Jei-eniiah. 

Jertmiah. 

— 

Pashur. 





Hattush. 

Hattush. 

— 

Malluch. 

Malluch. 

— 

Obadiah. 

Jddo. 

A.taiahC?) 

Daniel. 

— 

— . 

Ginnethon. 

Ginnetho. 

— 

Barnch. 

. 



MeBhuUam. 

— 

— 

Sliemuiah. 

Shemaiah. 
Sallu. 
Amok. 
Hilldiih. 
Jedaiah  (2). 

For  some  account  of  the   courses,  see  Lewis's 
Orifj.  T/ebr.  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii. 
In  Esdras  tlic  name  is  given  JOAEIB.    [  A.  C.  H.] 

JEHO'NADAB,  and  JO'NADAB  (the  longer 
form,  213in»,  is  employed  in  2  K.  x.  and  Jer.  x.\xv. 


order  as  the  first  course  ;  and,  moreover,  these  names 
are  entirely  omitted  in  the  LXX.  till  we  come  to  the 
times  of  Joiakim  at  ver.  12-21.  Still  the  utmost  that 
could  be  concluded  from  this  is,  that  Joiarib  returned 
later  than  the  time  of  Zerubbabel. 
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8  U,  16, 18  ;  the  shorter  one,  ^^3V,  injer.  xxxv. 
6,  10,  19  :  'IwvaSdfi),  the  son  of  Kechab,  founder 
of  the  Eechabites.  It  appears  from  1  Chr.  ii.  55, 
that  his  father  or  ancestor  fiechab  ("  the  rider") 
■  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites ;  tlie  Arabian 
tribe  which  entered  Palestine  with  the  Israelites. 
Oue  settlement  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  north,  under  the  chieftainsliip  of  Heber 
(Judg.  iv.  11),  retaining  their  Bedouin  customs 
under  the  oalv  which  derived  its  name  from  their 
nomadic  habits.  The  main  settlement  was  in  the 
south.  Of  these,  one  branch  had  nestled  in  the 
cUfl's  of  Engedi  (Judg.  i.  16  ;  Num.  xxiv.  21). 
Another  had  returned  to  the  frontier  of  their  native 
wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16).  A 
third  was  established,  under  a  fourfold  division,  at 
or  near  the  town  of  Jabez  in  Judah  (I  Chr.  ii.  55). 
To  these  last  belonged  fiechab  and  his  son  Jehonadab. 
The  Bedouin  habits,  which  were  Ivept  up  by  the 
other  branches  of  the  Kenite  tribe,  were  inculcated 
by  Jehonadab  with  the  utmost  minuteness  on  his 
descendants  ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  from  their  being 
brought  into  closer  connexion  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  settled  districts.  The  vow  or  rule  which  he 
prescribed  to  them  is  preserved  to  us :  "  Ye  shall 
drinli  no  wine,  neither  ye  nor  your  sons  for  ever. 
Neither  shal>  ye  build  houses,  nor  sow  seed,  nor 
plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any :  but  all  your  days 
ye  shall  dwell  in  tents ;  that  ye  may  live  many  days 
in  the  land  where  ye  be  sti-angers  "  ( Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7). 
This  life,  partly  monastic,  partly  Bedouin,  was  ob- 
seiTedwith  the  tenacity  with  which  from  generation 
to  generation  such  customs  are  continued  in  Arab 
tribes;  and  when,  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Jehonadab,  the  Rechabites  (as  they  were  called  fl-om 
his  father)  were  forced  to  talce  refuge  from  the 
Chaldaean  invasion  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
notiiing  would  induce  them  to  transgress  the  rule 
of  their  ancestor  ;  and  in  consequence  a  blessing  was 
pronounced  upon  him  and  them  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (xxxv.  19) :  "  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever." 
[Eechabites.] 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  character  of  Jeho- 
nadab as  an  Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a  half- 
religious  sect,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  austere 
Elijah,  and  the  Nazarites  mentioned  in  Amos  ii.  11 
(seeEwald,  Alterthumer,  92,  93),  we  are  the  better 
able  to  understand  the  single  occasion  on  which  he 
appears  before  us  in  the  historical  narrative. 

Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the  slaughter  of  Beth- 
eked,  on  tlie  city  of  Samaria,  when  he  suddenly  met 
the  austere  Bedouin  coming  towards  him  (2  K.  x. 
15).  It  seems  that  they  were  already  known  to 
each  other  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §6).  The  king  was  in 
his  chariot ;  the  Arab  was  on  foot.  It  is  not  clear, 
from  the  present  state  of  the  text,  which  was  the 
lii-st  to  speak.  The  Hebrew  text— followed  by  the 
A.  v.— implies  that  the  king  blessed  (A.  V.  "  sa- 
luted") Jehonadab.  The  LXX.  and  Josephus  {Ant. 
ix.  6,  §6)  imply  that  Jehonadab  blessed  the  king. 
Each  would  have  its  peculiar  appropriateness.  The 
king  then  proposed  their  close  union.  "  Is  thy 
heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart?" 
The  answer  of  Jehonadab  is  slightly  varied.  In 
the  Hebrew  -text  he  vehemently  replies,  "  It  is, 
It  is:  give  me  thine  hand."  In  the  LXX.,  and  in 
theA.  v.— he  replies  simply  "It  is;"  and  Jehu 
then  rejoins,  "  If  it  is,  give  me  thine  hand."  The 
hand,  whether  of  Jehonadab  or  Jehu,  was  offered 
and  grasped.  The  king  lifted  him  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  chaiiot,  apparently  that  he  might  whisper  his 
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secret  into  his  ear,  and  said,  "  Come  with  me,  and 
see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah."  It  was  the  first  indica- 
tion of  Jehu's  design  upon  the  worship  of  Baal,  for 
which  he  perceived  that  the  stern  zealot  would  be 
a  fit  coadjutor.  Having  entrusted  him  with  the 
secret,  he  (LXX.)  or  his  attendants  (Heb.  and  A.  V.) 
caused  Jehonadab  to  proceed  with  hiip  to  Samaiia 
in  the  royal  chariot. 

So  completely  had  the  worship  of  Baal  become 
the  national  religion,  that  even  Jehonadab  was  able 
to  conceal  his  pui-pose  under  the  mask  of  conformity. 
No  doubt  he  acted  in  concert  with  Jehu  throughout ; 
but  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  expi-essly  men- 
tioned is  when  (probably  from  his  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  worshippers  of  Jehovah)  he  went 
with  Jehu  through  the  temple  of  Baal  to  turn  out 
any  that  there  might  happen  to  be  in  the  mass 
of  Pagan  worshippers  (2  K.  x.  23).  [Jeiid.] 
This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEHON'ATHAN  (tnjin* :  'laviBas  :  Jo- 
nathan) :  the  more  accurate  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  name,  which  is  most  frequently  given  in 
the  A.  V.  as  Jonathan.  It  is  ascribed  to  three 
persons : — ■ 

1.  Son  of  Uzziah ;  superintendent  of  certain  of 
king  David's  storehouses  (ni^V'K :  the  word  ren- 
dered "  treasures "  earlier  in  the  verse,  and  in 
27,  2S  "celkrs  ")  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  were  sent  by  Jehosha- 
phat  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  a  book  of 
the  Law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  A  priest  (Neh.  xii.  18);  the  representative 
of  the  family  of  Shemaiah  (ver.  6),  when  Joiakim 
was  high-priest,  that  is  in  the  next  generation  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua. 

JEHO'BAM  (D'lin*  =  " exalted  by  Jehovah:" 
'lupdfjL ;  Joseph.  'Iccpanos  '.  Joram).  The  name  is 
more  often  /ound  in  the  contracted  form  of  Jo- 
ram.  1.  Son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Ahaziah  (who  had  no  sou)  upon 
the  throne  at  Samaria,  B.C.  896,  and  died  n.c.  884. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign  his  con- 
temporary on  the  throne  of  Judah  was  Jehoshaphat, 
and  for  the  next  seven  years  and  upwards  Joram 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  for  the  last  year,  or 
portion  of  a  year,  Ahaziah  the  son  of  Joram,  who 
was  killed  the  same  day  that  he  was  (2  K.  ix.  27). 
The  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  commenced  by  his  father  and  Jehoshaphat, 
was  very  close  throughout  his  reign.  We  first  find 
hira  associated  with  Jehoshaphat  and  the  king  of 
Edom,  at  that  time  a  tributary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  in  a  war  against  the  iWoabites.  Mesha, 
their  king,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  had  revolted  from 
Israel,  and  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute  of 
100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams.  Joram  asked 
and  obtained  Jehosliaphat's  help  to  reduce  him  to 
his  obedience,  and  accordingly  the  three  kings,  of 
Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  marched  through  the  wil- 
derness of  Edom  to  attack  him.  The  three  anuies 
were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing  for  want 
of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat  suggested  an 
inquiry  of  some  prophet  of  Jehovah,  and  Elisha 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  at  that  time  and  since  the 
latter  part  of  Ahab's  reign  Elijah's  attendant  (2  K. 
iii.  11 ;  1  K.  xix.  19-21),  was  found  with  the 
host.  [Elisha,  p.  537.]  From  him  Jehoram 
received  a  severe  I'ebuke,  and  was  bid  to  inquire 
of  the    prophets   of  his   father   iuid   mother,   the 
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pvophets  of  Baal.  Nevertheless  for  Jehoshaphat's 
sake  Elisha  inquired  of  Jehovah,  and  received 
the  promise  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
and  of  a  great  victory  over  the  Moabites :  a  pro- 
mise which  was  immediately  fulfilled.  The  same 
water  which,  filling  the  valley,  and  the  trenches 
dug  by  the  Israelites,  supplied  the  whole  army  and 
all  their  cattle  with  drink,  appeared  to  the  Moab- 
ites, who  were  advancing,  hke  blood,  when  the 
morning  sun  shone  upon  it.  Concluding  that  the 
allies  had  fallen  out  and  slain  each  other,  they 
marched  incautiously  to  the  attack,  and  were  put 
to  the  rout.  The  allies  pursued  them  with  great 
slaughter  into  their  own  land,  which  they  utterly 
ravaged  and  destroyed  with  all  its  cities.  Kir- 
haraseth  alone  remained,  and  there  the  king  of 
Moab  made  his  last  stand.  An  attempt  to  break 
through  the  besieging  army  having  failed,  he  re- 
sorted to  the  desperate  expedient  of  oSijring  up  his 
eldest  son,  the  heir  to  his  throne,  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  upon  the  wall  of  the  city,  in  the  sight  of 
■  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Israelites  retired  and 
returned  to  their  own  land  (2  K.  iii.).  It  was 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  Elisha's  rebuke,  and  of 
the  above  remarlcable  deliverance  granted  to  the 
allied  armies  according  to  his  word,  that  Jehoram, 
on  his  return  to  Samai-ia,  put  away  the  image  of 
Baal  which  Ahab  his  father  had  made  (2  K.  iii.  2). 
For  in  2  K.  iv.  we  have  an  evidence  of  Elisha's 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  Jehoram,  in  the  offer 
made  by  him  to  speak  to  the  king  in  favour  of  the 
Shunammite.  The  impression  on  the  king's  mind 
was  probably  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  inci- 
dent of  Niuiman's  cure,  and  the  temporary  cessation 
of  the  inroads  of  the  Syrians,  which  doubtless  re- 
sulted from  it  (2  K.  v.).  Accordingly  when,  a 
little  later,  war  broke  out  between  Syria  and  Israel, 
we  find  Elisha  befriending  Jehoram.  The  king  was 
made  acquainted  by  the  prophet  with  the  secret 
counsels  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  defeat  them  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  Elisha 
had  led  a  large  band  of  Syrian  soldiers  whom  God 
had  blinded,  into  the  midst  of  Samaria,  Jehoram 
reverentially  asked  him,  "  My  father,  shall  I  smite 
them?"  and,  at  the  prophet's  bidding,  not  only 
forbore  to  kill  them,  but  made  a  feast  for  them, 
and  then  sent  them  home  unhurt.  This  procured 
another  cessation  from  the  Syrian  invasions  for  the 
Israelites  (2  K.  yi.  23).  What  happened  after  this 
to  change  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the 
prophet  we  can  only  conjecture.  But  putting  to- 
gether the  general  bad  character  given  of  Jehoram 
(2  K.  iii.  2,  3)  with  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of 
Baal-worship  "•  at  the  end  of  his  reign  (2  K.  x. 
21-28),  it  seems  probable  that  when  the  Syrian 
inroads  ceased,  and  he  felt  less  dependent  upon  the 
aid  of  the  prophet,  he  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and 
was  rebuked  by  Elisha,  and  threatened  with  a 
return  of  the  calamities  fi-om  which  he  had  escaped. 
Refusing  to  repent,  a  fresh  invasion  by  the  Syrians, 
and  a  close  siege  of  Samaria,  actually  came  to  pass, 
accordiiig  probably  to  the  word  of  the  ]nophet. 
Hence,  when  the  terrible  incident  arose,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  famine,  of  a  woman  boiling  and 
eating  her  own  child,  the  king  immediately  attri- 
buted tile  evil  to  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaijhat,  and 
detei-mined  to  talie  away  his  life.  The  message 
which  he  sent  by  the  messenger  whom  he  com- 


"  Tho  "  then "  of  the  A.  V.  of  2  K.  viii.  1  is 
a  thorough  niisre|iiesentation  of  the  order  of  the 
events.    The  narrative  goes  back  seven  years,  merely 
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missioned  to  cut  off  the  prophet's  head,  "  Behold 
this  evil  is  from  Jehovah,  why  should  1  wait  for 
Jehovah  any  longer?"  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his 
having  on  sackcloth  at  the  time  (2  K.  vi.  30,  33), 
also  indicates  that  many  remonstiances  and  warnings, 
similar  to  those  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  kings  of 
his  day,  had  passed  between  the  prophet  and  the 
weak  and  unstable  son  of  Ahab.  The  providential 
interposition  by  which  both  Elisha's  life  was  saved 
and  the  city  delivered,  is  narrated  2  K.  vii.,  and 
Jehoram  appears  to  have  returned  to  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  Elisha  (2  K.  viii.  4).  His  hfe,  how- 
ever, was  now  drawing  near  to  its  close.  It  was 
very  soon  after  the  above  events  that  Elisha  went 
to  Damascus,  and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hazael, 
and  his  accession  to  the  thi one  of  Syiia  in  the  room 
of  Ben-hadad ;  and  it  was  during  Elisha's  absence, 
probably,  that  the  conversation  between  Jehoram 
and  Gehazi,  and  the  retura  of  the  Shunammite 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  recorded  in  2  K. 
viii.,  took  place.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  thought 
the  revolution  in  Syria,  which  immediately  followed 
Elisha's  prediction,  a  good  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  father's  favourite  project  of  recovering  Ramoth- 
Gilead  from  the  Syrians.  He  accordingly  made  an 
alliance  with  his  nephew  Ahaziah,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Joram  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  the 
two  kings  proceeded  to  occupy  Eamoth-Gilead  by 
force.  The  expedition  was  an  unfoi'tunate  one. 
Jehoram  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  obliged  to 
return  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  K. 
viii.  29,  ix.  ]4,  15),  leaving  his  anny  under  Jehu 
to  hold  Ramoth-Gilead  against  Hazael.  Jehu,  how- 
ever, and  the  araiy  under  his  command,  revolted 
from  their  allegiance  to  Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.),  and, 
hastily  marching  to  Jezreel,  surpiised  Jehoram, 
wounded  and  defenceless  as  he  was.  Jehoram,  going 
out  to  meet  him,  fell  pierced  by  an  aiTow  from 
Jehu's  bow  on  the  very  plat  of  ground  which  Ahab 
had  wrested  from  Naboth  the  Jezreelite ;  thus  ful- 
filUng  to  the  letter  the  prophecy  of  Elijah  (1  K. 
xxi.  21-29).  With  the  life  of  Jehoram  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Omri. 

Jehorani's  reign  was  rendered  veiy  remarkable 
by  the  two  eminent  prophets  who  lived  in  it, 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  former  seems  to  have 
survived  till  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign ;  the 
latter  to  have  begun  to  be  conspicuous  quite  in 
the  beginning  of  it.  For  the  famine  which  Elisha 
foretold  to  the  Shunammite'  (2  K.  viii.  1),  and 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  alluded  to 
iv.  38,  must  have  begun  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Jehorara's  reign,  since  it  lasted  seven  yeai's,  and 
ended  in  the  twelfth  year.  In  that  case  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Shunammite  must  have  begun 
not  less  than  five  or  at  least  four  years  sooner,  as 
the  child  must  have  been  as  much  as  three  yeare 
old  when  it  died  ;  which  brings  us  back  at  latest  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  Jehomm's  reign. 
Elisha's  appearance  in  the  camp  of  the  three  kings 
(2  K.  iii.)  was  probably  as  eai'ly  as  the  first  year 
of  Jehoram.  With  reference  to  the  very  entangled 
chronology  of  this  reign,  it  is  important  to  remailc 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that 
Elijah  the  prophet  was  translated  at  the  time  of 
Elisha's  first  ijrophetic  ministrations.  The  history 
in  2  K.,  at  this  part  of  it,  having  much  the  nature 
of  memoirs  of  Elisha,  and  the  active  ministrations 


to  introduce  the  woman's  return  at  this  time.  The 
kind's  conversation  with  Gehazi  was  doubtless  caused 
by  the  providential  deliverance  related  in  ch.  vii. 
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of  Elijah  having  closed  with  the  death  of  Ahaziali, 
it  was  very  natiu'Eil  to  complete  Elijah's  personal 
history  with  the  narrative  of  his  translation  in 
ch.  ii.  before  beginning  the  seri'es  of  Elisha's  mi- 
i-acles.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  ch.  ii.  is 
really  prior  in  order  of  time  to  ch.  iii.,  or  that, 
though  the  raising  from  the  dead  of  the  Shuuam- 
luite's  son  was  subsequent,  as  it  probably  was,  to 
Ehjah's  translation,  therefore  all  the  preliminary 
circumstances  related  in  ch.  iv.  were  so  likewise. 
Neither  again  does  the  expression  (2  K.  iii.  11), 
*'  Here  is  Elisha,  which  poured  water  on  the  hands 
of  Elijah,"  ^  imply  that  this  ministration  had  at 
that  time  ceasei,  and  still  less  that  Elijah  was 
i-emoved  fi'ora  the  earth.  We  learn,  on  the  con- 
trary, fi'om  2  Chr.  -xxi.  12,  that  he  was  still  on 
earth  in  the  reign  of  Joram  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
who  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  the.  fifth  of  Jehoram 
(2  K,  viii.  16) ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  note  of  time  in  2  K.  i.  17,  *'  in  the  second  year 
of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,'*  which  is  ob- 
viously and  certainly  out  of  its  place  where  it  now 
is,  properly  belongs  tu  the  narrative  in  ch.  ii.  With 
regard  to  the  other  discordant  dates  at  this  epoch, 
it  must  suffice  to  remark  that  all  attempts  to  re- 
concile them  are  vain.  That  which  is  based  upon 
the  supposition  of  Joram  having  been  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  kingdom  tor  three  or  seven 
years,  is  of  all  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate,  as 
being  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  history,  anni- 
hilating his  independent  reign,  and  after  all  failing 
to  produce  even  a  verbal  consistency.  The  table 
given  below  is  framed  on  the  supposition  that 
Jehoshaphat's  reign  really  lasted  only  22  years, 
and  Ahab's  only  19,  as  appears  from  the  texts 
cited ;  that  the  statement  that  Jehoshaphat  reigiaed 
25  years  is  caused  by  the  probable  circumstance  of 
his  having  taken  paii  in  the  government  during  the 
three  last  years  of  Asa's  reign,  when  his  father  was 
incapacitated  by  the  disease  in  his  feet  (2  Chr,  xvi. 
12) ;  and  tliat  three  years  were  then  added  to 
Ahab's  reign,  to  make  the  whole  number  of  the 
yeai-s  of  the  kings  of  Israel  agree  with  the  whole 
number  of  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  thus  unduly 
lengthened  by  an  addition  of  three  years  to  Jeho- 
shaphat's reign.  Jl'his  arrangement,  it  is  believed, 
reconciles  the  greatest  number  of  existing  texts, 
agrees  best  with  history,  and  especially  coincides 
with  what  is  the  most  certain  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  chronology  of  this  time,  viz.  that  the  twelve 
years'  reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  and  the  few 
months'  reign  of  Ahaziah,  the  successor  of  Joram 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  ended  simultaneously  at  the 
accession  of  Jehu. 

KINGS  OF  ISRAEL.  KINGS  OP  JUDAH. 

Ahab  (reianedlD  yre.)  lBtyr.=   |  Asa    (reifjnod    4i    yrs.)     38tli, 

'^  '      ■'         '  (.IK,  XVI,  29. 

Ahab  ...  4th  vr  —  J  JehoHhaphat  (rgnd.  22  yre.)  iBt, 

.,.  •    •    ■    ■    «nyr.  _  -|      j  k.  xxii.  41. 

Abab.  .  kfit  and  19th  yr.=  Jelioahuphat  .  .  16th,  ib.  61. 
Ahazrah  (rcigaeit  ayra.)  Istyr.  =  Jehoahaphut.  17th,  1  K.  xxii.  51. 
Ahaziah      ....    2nd  yr.        ] 

, ,  an^  =    >  Jehoshaphat,     IHth,  2  K.  iii.  1. 

JehBram  (reigned  12yre,)  Istyr.     \ 

.  ,  1  Jehoshaphat  last  and  22nd, 

Jehoram     .    .    .    .    5th  yr.  =  {  and  [viii.  15. 

,.  I  Joram  (reigned  8  yrs.)   int.  2K. 

■lehoram      .    .    .    ,    eth     \_  j  .Joram,    2nd,    2  K.   I.   I7,    ii. ; 
islijah  earned  up  to  heaven  J  ~  \     2  Chr.  xxi.  12. 
,  ,  1  Joram,    0th,  2  K.  viii.  17, 

''™°™'n 12=  J  and  [li  K.  viii.  2B. 

( Ahaziah   (reigned    I   yr.)     1st. 

2,  Eldest  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  succeeded  his  father 
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The  use  of  the  perfect  tense  in  Hebrew  often 
implies  the  habit  or  the  repetition  of  an  action,  as 
«■  (I-  Ps.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  &c. 


on  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the  age  of  32,  and  reigned 
eight  yeara,  ii-om  b.o.  89;)-2  to  885-4.  [Jeho- 
ram, 1.]  Jehosheba  his  daughter  was  wife  to  the 
high-priest  Jehoiada.  The  ill  elfects  of  his  marriage 
with  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  th(*,in- 
liuence  of  that  second  Jezebel  upon  him  were  im- 
mediately apparent.  As  soon  as  he  was  fixed  on 
the  throne,  he  put  his  six  brothers  Jo  death,  with 
many  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  land.  He  then 
proceeded  to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
other  abominations,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
idolatry  by  persecution.  A  prophetic  writing  from 
the  aged  prophet  Elijah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12),  the  last 
recorded  act  of  his  life,  reproving  him  for  his  crimes 
and  his  impiety,  and  foretelling  the  mo.st  grievous 
judgments  upon  his  person  and  his  kingdom,  failed 
to  produce  any  good  effect  upon  him.  This  was  in 
the  fii-st  or  second  year  of  his  reign.  The  remainder 
of  it  was  a  series  of  calamities.  First  the  Edomites, 
who  had  been  tributaiy  to  Jehoshaphat,  revolted 
fi'om  his  dominion,  and  established  their  permanent 
independence.  It  was  as  much  as  Jehoram  could 
do  by  a  night-attack  with  all  his  forces,  to  extricate 
himself  from  their  army,  which  had  surrounded 
him.  Next  Libnah,  one  of  the  strongest  fortihed 
cities  in  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  8),  and  perhaps  one  of 
those  "fenced  cities"  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3)  which  Jeho- 
shaphat had  given  to  his  other  sons,  indignant  at 
his  cruelties,  and  abhorring  his  apostasy,  rebelled 
against  him.  Then  followed  invasions  of  amied 
bands  of  Philistines  and  of  Arabians  (the  same  who 
paid  tribute  to  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  who 
burst  into  Judaea,  stormed  the  king's  palace,  put 
his  wives  and  all  his  children,  except  his  youngest 
son  Ahaziah,  to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1),  or  carried 
them  into  captivity,  and  plundered  all  his  trea- 
sures. And,  to  crown  all,  a  terrible  and  incurable  - 
disease  in  his  bowels  fell  upon  him,  of  which  he 
died,  after  two  years  of  misery,  unregretted;  and 
went  down  to  a  dishonoured  grave  in  the  prime  of 
life,  without  either  private  or  public  mourning, 
and  without  even  a  resting-place  in  the  sepulchres 
of  his  fathers  (2  Chr.  xxi.  19,  20).  He  died  early 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  brother-in-law  Jehoram's 
reign  over  Israel.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOSHABE'ATH  (nX?lC>in.^ :  'Iajo-o/3e60  ; 
Alex.  'iwcra^eO:  Josabeth):  the  foi-m  in  which  the 
name  of  Jehosheca  is  given  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  11. 
We  are  here  informed,  what  is  not  told  us  in 
Kings,  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high- 
priest. 

JEHOSH'APHAT  (DDE'in'' :  'la}(ra<pdr:  Jo- 

saphat).  1.  The  son  of  Asa  and  Azubah,  succeeded 
to  the  thi'one  B.C.  914,  when  he  was  35  yeai-s  old, 
and  reigned  25  years.  His  history  is  to  be  found 
among  the  events  recorded  in  1  K.  xv.  24  ;  2  K. 
viii.  ]  6,  or  in  a  continuous  narrative  in  2  Chr. 
xvii.  1-xxi.  3.  He  was  contemporary  with  Ahab, 
Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram.  At  first  he  strengthened 
himself  against  Israel  by  fortifying  and  garrisoning 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  the  Ephraimite  conquests  of 
Asa.  But  soon  afterwards  the  two  Hebrew  kings, 
perhaps  appreciating  their  common  danger  from 
Damascus  and  the  tribes  on  their  eastern  frontier, 
cainc  to  an  uaderstiinding,  Israel  and  Judah  drew 
together  for  the  first  time  since  they  parted  ;it 
Schechem  sixty  years  previously.  Jehoshaphat's 
eldest  son  Jehoi'ain  married  Athaliah,  the  daughter 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  It  does  not  appear  how  far 
Jehoshaphat    encouraged    that    ill-starred    union. 
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The  closeness  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  kings 
is  shown  by  many  circumstances: — Elijah's  re- 
luctance when  in  exile  to  set  foot  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  {Blunt,  TJnd.  Coinc.  ii.  §19,  p. 
199') ;  the  identity  of  names  given  to  the  childi*en 
of  the  two  royal  families ;  the  admission  of  names 
compounded  with  the  name  of  Jehovah  into  the 
family  of  Jezqbel,  the  zealous  worshipper  of  Baal ; 
and  the  extreme  alacrity  with  which  Jehoshaphat 
afterwards  accompanied  Ahab  to  the  field  of  battle. 

But  in  his  own  kingdom  Jehoshaphat  ever  showed 
himself  a  zealous  follower  of  the  commandments  of 
God  :  he  tried,  it  would  seem  not  quite  successfully, 
to  put  down  the  high  places  and  the  groves  in 
which  the  people  of  Judah  burnt  incense.  In  his 
third  year,  apprehending  pei'haps  the  evil  example 
of  Israelitish  idolatry,  and  considering  that  the 
Levites  were  not  fulfilling  satisfactorily  their  func- 
tion of  teaching  the  people,  Jehoshaphat  sent  out  a 
commission  of  cei-tain  princes,  priests,  and  Levites, 
to  go  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  teaching  the 
people  out  of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  He  made 
separate  provision  for  each  of  his  sons  as  they  grew 
up,  perhaps  with  a  foreboding  of  their  melancholy 
end  (2  Chr.  xxi.  4).  Riches  and  honours  increased 
around  him.  He  received  tribute  from  the  Philis- 
tines and  Arabians ;  and  kept  up  a  large  standing 
anny  in  Jerusalem. 

It  was  probably  about  the  16th  year  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  898)  when  he  went  to  Samaria  to  ^^sit  Ahab 
and  to  become  his  ally  in  the  great  battle  of  Ramoth- 
gilead — not  very  decisive  in  its  result,  though  fatal 
to  Ahab.  From  thence  Jehoshaphat  returned  to 
Jerusalem  in  peace ;  and,  after  receiving  a  rebuke 
from  the  prophet  Jehu,  went  himself  through  the 
people  "  from  Beersheba  to  Mount  Ephraim,"  re- 
•  claiming  them  to  the  law  of  God.  He  also  took 
measures  for  the  better  administration  of  justice 
throughout  his  dominions;  on  which  see  Selden, 
De  Synedriis,  ii.  cap.  8,  §4.  Tm-ning  his  attention 
to  foreign  commerce,  he  built  at  Ezion-geber,  with 
the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a  navy  designed  to  go  to  Tar- 
shish :  but,  in  accordance  with  a  prediction  of  a 
prophet  Eliezer,  it  was  wrecked  at  Ezion-geber; 
and  Jehoshaphat  resisted  Ahaziah's  proposal  to 
renew  their  joint  attempt. 

Before  the  close  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in 
two*  additional  wars.  He  was  miradulously  de- 
livered from  a  threatened  attack  of  the  people  of 
Ammon,  Moab,  and  Seir  ;  the  result  of  which  is 
thought  by  some  critics  to  be  celebrated  in  Ps. 
48  and  92,  and  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet 
Joel,  iii.  2,  12.  After  this,  perhaps,  must  be  dated 
the  war  which  Jehoshaphat,  in  conjunction  with 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Edom, 
can-ied  on  against  the  rebellious  king  of  Moab 
(2  K.  iii.).  After  this  ihe  realm  of  .Jehoshaphat 
was  quiet.  In  his  declining  years  the  administration 
cf  affairs  was  placed  (probably  B.C.  891)  in  the 
hands  of  his  son  Jehoram  ;  to  whom,  as  Usher  con- 
jectures, the  same  charge  had  been  temporarily 
committed  dm-ing  Jehoshaphat's  absence  at  Kamoth- 
gilead. 

Like  the  prophets  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact,  we  cannot  describe  the  character  of  this 
good  king  without  a  mixture  of  blame.  Eminently 
pious,  gentle,  just,  devoted  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal   welfare  of  his.  subjects,  active  in  mind 


*  Gesenius  and  Professor  Newman  arc  of  opinion 
that  the  two  narratives  in  2  K.  iii.  and  2  Chr.  xx.  re- 
late to  one  event.     Their  view  has  been  successfully 
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and  body,  he  was  wanting  in  firmness  and  con- 
sistency. His  character  has  been  carefully  sketched 
in  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hessey,  Biographies 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  ii. 

2.  Son  of  Ahilud,  who  filled  the  office  of  recorder 
or  annalist  in  the  court  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  16, i 
&c.),  and  afteiTvards  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  3), 
Such  officers  are  found  not  only  in  the  coui-ts  of 
the  Hebrew  kings,  but  also  in  those  of  ancient  and 
modem  Persia,  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  (Ge- 
senius), of  China,  &c.  (Keil).  An  instance  of  the 
use  made  of  their  writings  is  given  in  Esth.  vi.  1. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who,  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24),  were  appointed  to  blow  trumpets 
before  the  ark  in  its  transit  fi'om  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  Son  of  Paraah  ;  one  of  the  twelve  pui*veyors 
of  king  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  17).  His  district  was 
Issachar,  ftom  whence,  at  a  stated  season  of  the 
year,  he  collected  such  taxes  as  were  paid  in  kind, 
and  sent  them  to  the  king's  court. 

5.  Son  of  Nimshi,  and  father  of  king  Jehu  (2  K. 
ix.  2,  14).  [W.  T.  B.] 
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DSE^in* :  Koihds  'lQ)(ra(pdT ;  Yallis  Josaphat)',  a 
valley  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Joel  only,  as  the* 
spot  in  which,  after  the  return  of  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem from  captivity,  Jehovah  would  gather  all  the 
heathen  (Joel  iii.  2;  hebr.  iv.  2),  and  would  there 
sit  to  judge  them  for  their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (iii. 
12  ;  hebr.  v.  4).  The  passage  is  one  of  great 
boldness,  abounding  in  the  verbal  turns  in  which 
Hebrew  poetry  so  much  delights,  and  in  particular 
there  is  a  play  between  the  name  given  to  the 
spot — Jehoshaphat,  i.  e.  "Jehovah*s  judgment," — 
and  the  "judgment"  there  to  be  pronounced.  The 
Hebrew  prophets  often  refer  to  the  ancient  glories 
of  their  nation :  thus  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  "  day  of 
Midian,"  and  of  the  triumphs  of  David  and  of 
Joshua  in  "Mount  Perazim,"  and  in  the  "Valley 
of  Gibeon;"  and  in  like  manner  Joel,  in  announc- 
ing the  vengeance  to  be  taken  on  the  strangere 
who  were  annoying  his  countiy  (iii.  14),  seems 
to  have  glanced  back  to  that  triumphant  day  when 
king  Jehoshaphat,  the  greatest  king  the  nation  had 
seen  since  Solomon,  and  the  gi'eatest  champion 
of  Jehovah,  led  out  his  people  to  a  valley  in  the 
wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was  thei-e  blessed  with 
such  a  victory  over  the  hordes  of  his  enemies  as 
was  without  a  parallel  in  the  national  records 
(2  Chr.  XX.). 

But  though  such  a  reference  to  Jehoshaphat 
is  both  natural  and  chai-act eristic,  it  is  not  cei-tain 
that  it  is  intended.  The  name  may  be  only  an 
imaginary  one  conferred  on  a  spot  which  existed 
nowhere  but  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Such 
was  the  view  of  some  of  the  ancient  translators. 
Thus  Theodotion  renders  it  x*^P"  Kpltr^wsj  and 
so  the  Targum  of  Jonathan — "the  plain  of  the 
division  of  judgment."  Michaelis  {Bibel  fiir  Vhr 
gelehrten,  Remarks  on  Joel)  takes  a  similar  view, 
and  considei-s  the  passage  to  be  a  prediction  ot 
the  Maccabean  victories.  By  others,  however,  the 
prophet  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  the  end 
of  the  world  in  view.  And  not  only  this,  but 
the  scene  of  "Jehovah's  judgment"  has  been 
localised,   and   the  name  has   come   down  to  us 


opposed  by  Keil  and  Movers  in  Germany,  and  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Browne,  Ordo  Saeclorum,  235. 
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attached  to  the  deep  ravipe  which  separates  Jeru- 
salem from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  through  which  at 
one  time  the,  Kedron  forced  its  stream.  At  what 
period  the  name  was  first  applied  to  this  spot  is  not 
kuown.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Bible  or 
in  Josephus.  In  both  the  only  name]used  tor  this 
gorge  is  Kidron  (N.  T.  Cedron).  We  first 
encounter  its  new  title  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and* 
Jerome  (Art.  Coelas),  and  in  the  Commentary  of 
the  latter  Father  on  Joel.  Since  that  time  the 
name  has  been  recognised  and  adopted  by  travellers 
of  all  ages  and  all  faiths.  It  is  used  by  Christians 
—as  Arculf  in  700  {Early  Trav.  i.  4),  the  author 
of  the  Citez  de  Jherusalem,  in  1187  (Rob.ii.  562), 
and  Maundrell,  in  1697  {E.  Trav,  469)  ;  and  by 
Jews — as  Benjairain  of  Tudela  about  1170  (Asher, 
i.71;  and  see  Reland,  P'(/.  356).  By  the  Moslems 
it  is  still  said  to  be  called  Wady  Jushafat  (Seetzen, 
il.  23,  26),  or  Shafat,  though  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  Valley  is  Wady  Sitti-Maryam.  Both 
Moslems  and  Jews  believe  that  the  last  judgment 
is  to  take  place  there.  To  find  a  gi'ave  there  is 
the  dearest  wish  of  the  latter  (Briggs,  Heathen  and 
Holy  Lands,  290),  and  the  foi-mer  show — as  they 
have  shown  for  certainly  two  centuries — the  place 
on  which  Mahomet  is  to  be  seated  at  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, a  stone  jutting  out  from  the  east  wall  of  the 
Hnram  area  near  the  south  corner,  one  of  the  pillars  '^ 
which  once  adomed  the  churches  of  Helena  or  Jus- 
tinian, and  of  which  multitudes  are  now  embedded 
in  the  nide  masonry  of  the  more  modern  walls  of 
Jeiiisalem.  The  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  wherever 
a  levpl  strip  affords  the  opportunity,  are  crowded — 
in  places  almost  paved — by  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Moslems,  or  the  simpler  slabs  of  the  Jewish  tombs, 
alike  awaiting  the  assembly  of  the  Last  Judgment. 
So  nan-ow  and  precipitous''  a  glen  is  quite  un- 
suited  for  such  an  event ;  but  this  inconsistency 
does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  those  who  framed 
or  those  who  hold  the  tradition.  It  is  however  im- 
plied in  the  Hebrew^  tenns  employed  in  the  two 
cases.    That  by  Joel   is  Emek   (pOV),    a  word 

applied  to  spacious  valleys  such  as  those  of  Esdrae- 
lon  or  Gibeon  (Stanley,  S.  #  P.  App.  §1).  On 
the  other  hand  the  ravine  of  the  Kidron  is  inva- 
riably designated  by  Nachal  (7113),  answering  to 
the  modern  Arabic  Wady.  There  is  no  instance 
in  the  0.  T.  of  these  two  terms  being  convertible, 
and  this  fact  alone  would  warrant  the  inference 
that  -the  tradition  of  the  identity  of  the  Emek  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  the  Nachal  Kedron,  did  not  arise 
until  Hebrew  had  begun  to  become  a  dead  language.'^ 
The  grounds  on  which  it  did  arise  wei'e  probably 
two: — 1.  The  frequent  mention  throughout  this 
passage  of  Joel  of  Mount  Zion ,  Jerusalem,  and  the 

1 : 

'  '  This  pillar  is  said  to  be  called  et-Tarik,  "  the 
road"  (De  Saulcy,  Voyage,  ii.  199).  From  it  will 
spring  the  Bridge  of  As-Sirat,  the  crossing  of  which 
is  to  test  the  true  believers.  Those  who  cannot  stand 
the  test  will  drop  off  into  the  abyss  of  Gehenna  in  the 
depths  of  the  valley  (Ali  Bey,  224,  5  :  Mejr  ed  Din, 
in  Rob.  i.  269). 

'■  St.  Cyi-il  {of  Alexandria)  either  did  not  know  the 
spot,  or  has  another  Valley  in  his  eye ;  probably  the 
former.  He  describes  it  as  not  many  stadia  from 
Jerusalem;  and  says  he  is  told  (^ijo-t)  that  it  is 
"hare  and  apt  for  horses"  (i/'tAbi/  koI  Imr^Karov' 
Comm.  on  Joel,  quoted  by  Reland,  355).  Perhaps 
this  indicates  that  the  tradition  was  not  at  that  time 
quite  fixed. 
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Temple  (ii.  32,  iii.  1,  6,  16.  17,  18),  may  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  locality  of  the  great  judgment 
would  be  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  This 
would  be  assisted  by  the  mention  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  in  the  somewliat  simiha-  passage  iu  Zecha- 
riah  (xiv.  3,  4). 

2.  The  belief  that  Christ  would  reappear  in 
judgment  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  He 
had  ascended.  This  was  at  one  time  a  received 
article  of  Christian  belief,  and  was  grounded  on  the 
words  of  the  Angels,  "  He  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven."  '^ 
(Adrichomius,  Theatr.  Ter.  Sanctae,  Jerusalem, 
§192  ;  Corn,  a  Lapide,  on  Acts  i.). 

3.  There  is  the  alteniative  that  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat was  really  an  ancient  name  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Kedron,  and  that  from  the  name,  the  connexion 
with  Joel's  prophecy,  and  the  belief  in  its  being 
the  scene  of  Jehovah's  last  judgment  have  followed. 
This  may  be  so;  hut  then  we  should  expect  to  find 
some  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  name  before  the 
4th  century  after  Christ.  It  was  certainly  used  as 
a  burying  place  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxiii.  6),  but  no  inference  can  fairly  be  drawn 
fi'om  this. 

But  whatever  originated^  the  tradition,  it  has 
held  its  ground  most  firmly,  (a.)  In  the  valley 
itself,  one  of  the  four  remarkable  monuments  which 
exist  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  was  at  a  very  eaily  date 
connected  with  Jehoshaphat.  At  Arculf's  visit 
(about  700)  the  name  appeai-s  to  have  been  borne 
by  that  now  called  "  Absalom's  tomb,"  but  then 
the  *'  tower  of  Jehoshaphat"  {E.  Trav.  4).  In  the 
time  of  Maundrell  the  "  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat "  was, 
what  it  still  is,  an  excavation,  with  an  architectural 
front,  in  the  face  of  the  rock  behind  "  Absalom's 
tomb."  A  tolerable  view  of  this  is  given  in  plate 
33  of  Munk's  Palestine ;  and  a  photogi-aph  by 
Salzmann,  with  a  description  in  the  Texte  (p.  31) 
to  the  same.  The  name  may,  as  already  observed, 
really  point  to  Jehoshaphat  himself,  though  not  to 
his  toTTih,  as  he  was  buried  like  the  other  kings  in 
the  city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxi.  1).  (6.)  One  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  in  the  east  wall,  opening  on  the 
valley,  bore  the  same  name.  This  is  plain  fiom  the 
Citez  de  Jherusalem,  whei-e  the  Porte  de  losafas  is 
said  to  have  been  a  "  postern  "  close  to  the  golden 
gateway  {Portez  Oiris),  and  to  the  south  of  that 
gate  {pars  devers  midi ;  §iv.,  near  the  end,  Rob. 
ii.  559).  It  was  therefore  at  or  near  the  small 
walled-up  doorway,  to  which  M.  de  Saulcy  has  re- 
stored the  name  of  the  Poterne  de  Josaphat,  and 
which  is  but  a  few  feet  to  the  south  of  the  golden 
gateway.  However  this  maybe,  this  "postern" 
is  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  wall  in  which  it 
occurs,  as  some  of  the  enormous  stones  of  the  wall 
have  been  cut  through  to  admit  it :''  and  in  so  far. 


c  It  appears  in  the  Targum  on  Cant.  viii.  1 . 

d  In  Sir  John  Maundeville  a  different  reason  is  given 
for  the  same.  "Very  near  this" — the  place  where 
Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem — *'  is  the  stone  on  which 
our  Lord  sat  when  He  preached ;  and  on  that  same 
stone  shall  He  sit  on  the  day  of  doom,  right  as  He 
said  Himself."  Bernard  the  "Wise,  in  the  8th  centm-y, 
speaks  of  the  church  of  St.  Leon,  in  the  Valley, 
*'  where  our  Lord  will  come  to  judgment"  [Early 
Trav.  28). 

*'  To  this  fact  the  writer  can  testify  from  recent 
observation.  It  is  evident  enough  in  Salzmann's 
photog:i'aph,  though  not  in  De  Saulcy's  sketch  {Atlas, 
pL  24). 
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therefore,  it  is  a  witness  to  the  date  of  the  tradition 
being  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herod,  by  whom 
this  wall  was  built.  It  is  probably  the  "  little 
gate^  leading  down  by  steps  to  the  valley,"  of 
which  Arculf  speaks  {E.  Trav.).  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(1163)  also  mentions  the  gate  of  Jehoshaphat,  but 
without  any  nearer  indication  of  its  position  than 
that  it  led  to  the  valley  and  the  monuments  (Asher, 
i.  71).  (c.)  Lastly,  leading  to  this  gate  was 
a  street  called  the  street  of  Jehoshaphat  (  Citez  de  J. 
§vii.,  Rob.  ii.  561). 

The  name  would  seem  to  be  generally  confined 
by  travellers  to  the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  from 
about  the  "Tomb  of  the  Virgin"  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.     [Tomus.]     [G.] 

JEHOSH'EBA  (VlK'in;':  LXX.  'Iwaa^ie; 
Joseph.  'IwtrojSefli?),  daughter  of  Joram  king  of  Is- 
rael, and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest  (2  K.  xi. 
2).  Her  name  in  the  Chronicles  is  given  Jehos- 
HABEATH.  It  thus  exactly  resembles  the  name  of 
the  only  two  other  wives  of  Jewish  priests  who  are 
known  to  us,  viz.,  Elisheba  (LXX.  and  N.  T. 
'EXitrajSeT,  whence  our  Elisa&eM),  the  wife  of 
Aaron,  Ex.  vi.  23,  and  the  wife  of  Zechariah,  Luke 
i.  7.  In  the  fornier  case  the  word  signifies  "  Jeho- 
vah's oath;"  in  the'sedbrfd  "  God's  oath," 

As  she  is  called,  2  K.  xi.  2,  "  the  daughter  of 
Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  was  the  daughter,  not  of  Athaliah,  but  of 
Joram,  by  another  wife;  and  Josephus  i,Ant.  ix, 
7,  §1)  calls  her 'Oxo^a  SfioTrdrpios  ade\<f)T].  This 
may  be  ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  omission  of 
Athaliah's  name  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
detestation  in  which  it  was  held, — in  the  same  way 
as  modera  commentators  have,  for  the  same  reason, 
eagerly  embraced  this  hypothesis.  That  it  is  not 
absolutely  needed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
woi*ship  of  Jehovah  was  tolerated  under  the  reigns 
both  of  Joram  and  Athaliah — and  that  theTiame  of 
Jehovah  was  incoi-porated  into  both  of  their  names. 

She  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  the  maniage 
of  a  princess  of  the  royal  hoase  with  a  high-priest. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  a  providential  circumstance 
('*  for  she  was  the  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  2  Chr.  xxii.  11), 
as  inducing  and  probably  enabling  hei-  to  rescue  the 
infant  Joash  from  the  massacre  of  his  brothers.  By 
her,  he  and  his  nurse  were  concealed  in  the  palace, 
and  afterwards  in  the  temple  (2  K.  xi.  2,  3  ;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  11),  where  he  was  brought  up  probably  with 
her  sons  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  11),  who  assisted  at  his  co- 
ronation. One  of  these  was  Zechariah,  who  succeeded 
her  husband  in  his  office,  and  was  aftenvards  mur- 
dered (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEHOSH'UA  (VmnV  'Ivffods:  Josue).  In 
this  form — contracted  in  the  Hebrew,  but  fuller 
than  usual  in  the  A.  V. — is  given  the  name  of 
Joshua  in  Num.  xiii.  16,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
bestowal  by  Moses,  The  addition  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah  piobably  marks  the  recognition  by  Moses 
of  the  important  pai-t  taken  in  the  affair  of  the 
spies  by  him,  who  till  this  time  had  been  Hoshea, 
**  help,"  but  was  henceforward  to  be  Je-ho^hua, 
*'  help  of  Jehovah  "  (Ewald,  ii.  306).  Once  more 
only  the  name  appears  in  its  full  fonn  in  the  A.  V. 
— this  time  with  a  redundant  hlU-r — as 

JEHOSH'UAH  (the  Heb.  is  as  above :  'iTjffoi/e, 
in  both  aMSS,  :  Jome),  in  the  genealogy  of  ii^phiaim 

'  Next  to  the  above  *'  little  gate-,"  Arculf  names 
the  gate  "  Thccuitis."     Can  this  sti-angc  name  con- 
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(1  Chr,  vii.  27).  We  should  be  thankful  to  the 
translafx>rs  of  the  A.  V.  for  giving  the  fii-st  syllables 
of  this  great  name  their  full  form,  if  only  in  these 
two  cases;  though  why  in. these  only  it  is. difficult 
to  understand.  Nor  is  it  easier  to  see  whence  they 
got  the  iinal  h  in  the  latter  of  the  two,  [G.] 

JEHO'VAH  (njn^  usually  with  the  vowel 
points  of  *31N  ;  but  when  the  two  occur  together, 
the  former  is  pointed  mH*,  that  is  with  the  vowels 
of  DSiPX,  as  inObad.  i.  1,  Hab.  iii.  19  :  the  LXX. 
generally  render  it  by  Kvpios,  the  Vulgate  by  D&- 
minus ;  and  in  this  respect  they  have  been  followed 
by  the  A,  V.,  where  it  is  translated  "  The  Lord"). 
The  true  pronunciation  of  this  name,  by  wliich  God 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  entirely  lost, 
the  Jews  themselres  scrupulously  avoiding  every 
mention  of  it,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  one  or 
other  of  the  words  with  whose  proper  vowel-points 
it  may  happen  to  be  written.  This  custom,  which 
had  its  origin  in  reverence,  and  has  almost  dege- 
nerated into  a  superstition,  was  founded  upon  an 
eiToneous  rendering  of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  from  which  it 
was  infen-ed  that  the  mere  utterance  of  the  name 
constituted  a  capital  offence.  In  the  Rabbinical 
wi-itings  it  is  distinguished  by  vaiious  euphemistic 
expressions  ;'  as  simply  "  the  name,"  or  "  the  name 
of  four  letters"  (the  Greek  tetragrammaton)  ;  "the 
gi'eat  and  teiTible  name;"  "the  peculiar  name," 
i.  e.  appropriated  to  God  alone  ;  '*  the  separate 
name,"  i.  e.  either  the  name  which  is  separated  or 
removed  from  human  knowledge,  or,  as  some  render, 
"  the  name  which  has  been  intei^preted  or  revealed" 
(K'llSDn  DtJ',  shem  hammephordsh).  The  Sama- 
ritans followed  the  same  custom,  and  in  reading  the 
Pentateuch  substituted  for  Jehovah  (KO^K',  shemd) 
"  the  name,"  at  the  same  time  perpetuating  the 
practice  in  their  alphabetical  poems  and  later  writr 
ings  (Oeiger,  Urschrift,  &c.,  p.  262).  According 
to  Jewish  tradition,  it  was  pronounced  but  once 
a  year  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  but  on  this 
point  there  is  some  doubt,  Maimonides  {Mor.  Neb. 
i-  61)  asserting  that  the  use  of  the  word  was  con- 
fined to  the  blessings  of  the  priests,  and  restricted 
to  the  sanctuary,  without  limiting  it  still  further 
to  the  high-prifcst  alone.  On  the  same  authority 
we  learn  that  it  ceased  with  Simeon  the  Just 
(  Tad.  Chaz.  c.  14,  §10),  having  lasted  through  t^vo 
generations,  that  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
and  the  age  of  Shemed,  while  others  include  the 
generation  of  Zedekiah  among  those  who  possessed 
the  use  of  the  shhn  hammephordsh  (Jlidrash  on 
Vs.  xxxvi.  11,  quoted  by  Buxtorf  in  Reland's  iJ^cas 
Exercit.).  But  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
secojid  temple  we  meet  with  instances  of  individuals 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  mysterious  lecret. 
A  cei-tain  Bar  Kamzar  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
(  Yoma  iii.  §11)  who  was  able  to  write  this  name  of 
God  ;  but  even  on  such  evidence  we  may  conclude, 
that  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  true  pronun- 
ciation almost  if  not  entirely  disappeared,  the  pro- 
bability being  that  it  had  been  lost  long  before. 
Josephus,  himself  a  priest,  confesses  that  on  this 
point  he  was  not  perniitterl  to  speak  {^Ant.  ii.  12, 
§4) ;  and  Philo  states  {de  Vtt.  31'os-  iii.  p.  519)  that 
for  those  alone  whose  eare  and  tongue  were  purged 
by  wisdom  was  it  lawful  to  heai-  or  utter  this  awful 


tain  an  allusion  to  TJiecoa,  the  valley  in  which  Jehd- 
shaphat's  great  victory  was  gained  1 
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name.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  no  reference  to 
ancient  writei-s  can  be  expected  to  throw  anj  light 
upon  the  question,  and  any  quotation  of  them  will 
only  render  the  darkness  in  which  it  is  involved 
more  palpable.  At  the  same  time  the  discussion, 
tliough  barren  of  actual  results,  may  on  other  ac- 
counts be  interesting ;  and  as  it  is  one  in  which 
great  names  are  ranged  on  both  sides,  it  would  for 
this  reason  alone  be  impertinent  to  dismiss  it  with 
a  cai"soiy  notice.  In  the  decade  of  dissertations 
collected  by  Reland,  Fuller,  Gataker,  and  Leusden 
do  battle  for  tlie  pronunciation  Jehovah,  against 
such  tbrmidable  antagonists  as  Drasius,  Amama, 
Cappellus,  Buxtoi-f,  and  Altingius,  who,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  fairly  beat  their  opponents  out  of 
the  field ;  the  only  argument,  in  fact,  of  any  weight, 
which  is  employed  by  the  advocates  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  as  it  is  wiitten  being  that  de- 
rived from  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  proper 
names,  such  as  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram,  &c.  Their 
antagonists  make  a  strong  point  of  the  fact  that,  as 
has  been  noticed  above,  two  different  sets  of  vowels 
to  the  same  consonants  under  certain 
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circumstances.  To  this  Leusden,  of  all  the  cham- 
pions on  his  side,  but  feebly  replies.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  ai-gument  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  letters  1731D,  when  prefixed  to  n*in\  take,  not 
the  vowels  which  they  would  regularly  receive  were 
the  present  punctuation  true,  but  those  with  which 
they  would  be  written  if  ''J^fi<,  ddondi,  were  the 
reading ;  and  that  the  letters  ordinarily  t-aking 
dagesh  lene  when  following  TWTV'  would,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Hebrew  points,  be  written 
without  dagesh,  whereas  it  is  uniformly  inserted. 
Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  word,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not 
Jehovah. 

In  Greek  writers  it  appears  under  the  several 
forms  of  "law  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  94;  Irenaeus,  i.  4,  §1). 
'leutU  (Poi-phyry  in  Eusebius,  Pracp.  Evan.  i.  9, 
§21),  'lao{f  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  666),  and  in 
a  catena  to  the  Pentateuch  in  a  MS.  at  Tuiin  'la 
ov4;  both  Tiieodoret  {Quaest.  15  m  Exod.)  and 
Kpiphanius  {Haer.  20)  give  'Iaj8e,  the  foi-mer  dis- 
tmguishing  it  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, while  'Aia  represented  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  even  if  these  ^viiters  were  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority,  their  evidence  only  tends  to  show 
in  how  many  different  ways  the  four  letters  of  the 
word  nin*  could  be  represented  in  Greek  characters, 
and  throws  no  light  either  upon  its  real  pronuncia- 
tion or  its  punctuation.  In  like  manner  Jerome 
(on  Ps.  viii.),  who  acknowledges  that  the  Jews 
considered  it  an  ineffable  name,  at  the  same  time 
says  it  may  be  read  Jaho, — of  course,  supposing  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  genuine,  \\  hich  is  open  to 
doubt.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  anything  satis- 
factory from  these  sources,  there  is  plainly  left  a 
wide  field  for  conjecture.  What  has  been  done  in 
this  field  the  following  pages  will  show.  It  will  be 
better  perhaps  to  ascend  from  the  most  improbable 
hypotheses  to  those  which  carry  with  them  more 
show  of  reason,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
considerations  which  will  follow. 

I.  Von  Bohlen,  at  once  most  sceptical  and  most 
credulous,  whose  hasty  concl  usions  are  only  paralleled 
hy  the  rashness  of  his  assumptions,  unhesitatingly 
asseiis  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  word  Jehovah  is 
not  Semitic  in  its  origin.  Pinning  his  faith  upon 
the  Abraxas  gems,  in  which  he  finds  it  in  the  form 
Joo,  he  connects  it  with  the  Sanscrit  devas,  devo, 


the  Greek  Ai(Js-,  and  Latin  Jovis  or  Diovis.  But, 
apart  from  the  consideration  that  his  authority  is  at 
least  questionable,  he  omits  to  explain  the  striking 
phenomenon  that  the  older  form  which  has  the  d 
should  be  preseiTed  in  the  younger  languages,  the 
Greek  and  ancient  Latin,  while  not  a  trace  of  it 
appears  in  the  Hebrew.  It  would  be  desirable  also 
that,  before  a  philological  argument  of  this  nature 
can  be  admitted,  the  relation  between  the  Semitic 
and  Indo-Germanic  languages  should  be  more  clearly 
established.  In  the  absence  of  this,  any  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  apparent  resemblances 
(the  resemblance  in  the  present  case  not  being  even 
apparent)  will  lead  to  certain  en-or.  That  the 
Hebrews  learned  the  word  from  the  Egyptians  is 
a  theory  which  has  found  some  advocates.  The 
foundations  for  this  theory  are  sufficiently  slight. 
As  has  been  mentioned  above,  Diodorus  (i.  94)  gives 
the  Greek  fi'om  'law  ;  and  from  this  it  has  been 
inferred  that  'law  was  a  deity  of  the  Egyptians, 
whereas  nothing  can  be  clearer  fi'om  the  context  than 
that  the  historian  is  speaking  especially  of  the  <"iod 
of  the  Jews.  Again,  in  Macrobius  [Sat.  i.  c.  18), 
a  line  is  quoted  from  an  oracular  response  of  Apollo 
Clarius, 

(j)pd^eo  rhv  rrdvTiov  VTrarov  Beov  e/j./juev*  'lato, 

which  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  Jablonsky  [Panth^  Aeg.  ii.  §5)  has  proved  in- 
contestably  that  the  author  of  the  verses  from 
which  the  above  is  quoted,  was  one  of  the  Judaiz- 
ing  Gnostics,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
the  names  'law  and  2e)3act)0  the  subjects  of  mys- 
tical speculations.  The  Ophites,  who  were  Egyp- 
tians, are  known  to  have  given  the  name  'law  to 
the  Moon  (Neander,  Gnost.  252),  but  this,  as  Tho- 
luck  suggests,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
in  Coptic  the  Moon  is  called  iok  (  Verm.  Schriften. 
th.  i.  385).  Movers  {Phoen.  i.  540),  while  defend- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  passage  of  Macrobius, 
connects  'law,  which  denotes  the  Sun  or  Dionysus, 
with  the  root  ITin,  so  that  it  signifies  *'  the  life- 
giver."  In  any  case,  the  fact  that  the  name  'low 
is  found  among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  or 
among  the  Orientals  of  Further  Asia,  in  the  2nd  or 
3rd  century,  cannot  be  made  use  of  as  an  argument 
that  the  Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  the 
word  fi'om  any  one  of  these  nations.  On  the  con- 
trary, thei'e  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  process 
in  reality  was  reversed,  and  that  in  this  case  the 
Hebrews  were,  not  the  borrowers,  but  the  lenders. 
We  have  indisputable  evidence  that  it  existed  among 
them,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  many 
centuries  before  it  is  found  in  other  records  ;  of  the 
contrary  we  have  no  evidence  whatever.  Of  the 
singular  mafnner  in  which  the  word  has  been  intro- 
duced into  other  languages,  we  have  a  remai'kable 
instance  in  a  passage  quoted  by  M.  K^musat,  from 
one  of  the  works  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Lao- 
tseu,  who  flourished,  according  to  Chinese  chrono- 
logy, about  the  6th  or  7th  century  B.C.,  and  held 
the  opinions  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  others  of  the  Greeks.  This  passage  M. 
R^musat  translates  as  follows : — "  Celui  que  vous 
regardez  et  que  vous  ne  voyez  pas,  se  nomme  j ; 
celui  que  vous  e'coutez  et  que  vous  n'entendez  pas, 
se  nomme  Hi;  celui  que  votre  main  cherche  et 
qu'elle  ne  pent  pas  saisir,  se  nomme  Wei.  Ce  sont 
trois  etres  qu'on  ne  peut  comprendre,  et  qui,  con- 
fondus,  n'en  font  qu'un."  In  these  three  letters 
J  H  y  Re'musat  thinks  that  he  recognizes  the  name 
Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews,  which  might  have  been 
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leavnt  by  the  philosopher  himself  or  ^ome  of  his 
pupils  in  the  course  of  his  travels ;  6r  it  might 
have  been  brought  into  China  by  some  exiled  Jews 
or  Gnostics.  The  Chinese  interpreter  of  the  passage 
maintains  that  these  mystical  letters  signify  "  the 
void,"  so  that  in  his  time  every  trace  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  had  in  all  probability  been  lost.  And  not 
only  does  it  appear,  though  perhaps  in  a  question- 
able form,  in  the  literature  of  the  Chinese.  In  a 
letter  from  the  missionary  Plaisant  to  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  Boucho,  dated  18th  Feb.  1847,  there  is 
mention  made  of  a  tradition  which  existed  among  a 
tribe  in  the  jungles  of  Burmah,  that  the  divine 
being  was  called  Jma  or  Kara-Jova,  and  that  the 
peculiaritifti  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  attributed  to  him  (Reinke,  Beitrdgo,  iii.  65). 
But  all  this  is  very  vague  and  more  curious  than 
convincing,  The  inscription  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  at  Sais  quoted  by  Plutarch  {de  Is.  et  Os. 
§9),  "  I  am  all  that  hath  been,  and  that  is,  and 
that  shall  be,"  which  has  been  employed  as  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the'  name  Jehovah  was 
known  among  the  Egyptians,  is  mentioned  neither 
by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  nor  Strabo ;  and  Proclus, 
who  does  allude  to  it,  says  it  was  in  the  adytum 
of  the  temple.  But,  even  if  it  be  genuine,  its  au- 
thority is  worthless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
adduced.  For,  supposing  that  Jehovah  is  the  name 
to  which  such  meaning  is  attached,  it  follows 
rather  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  it  and  leai'ned 
its  significance  from  the  Jews,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  both  in  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  the  same 
combination  of  letters  conveyed  the  same  idea. 
Without,  however,  having  recourse  to  any  hypo- 
thesis of  this  kind,  the  peculiarity  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  place  which,  as 
is  well  known,  Isis  holds  in  the  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy as  the  universal  mother.  The  advocates  of 
the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  word  have  shown  no 
lack  of  ingenuity  in  summoning  to  their  aid  autho- 
rities the  most  unpromising.  A  passage  from  a 
treatise  on  interpretation  (irepl  ip/irivelas,  §71), 
written  by  one  Demetrius,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians  hymned  their  gods  by  means  of  the 
peven  vowels,  has  been  tortured  to  give  evidence  on 
the  point.  Scaliger  was  in  doubt  whether  it  re- 
ferred to  Serapis,  called  by  Hesychius  "  Serapis  of 
seven  letters "   (rh  ^t:Ta,ypiifLfj.aTov  2apciiris),   or 

to  the  exclamation  nin*  N-lil,  hu  yehovah,  "He 

is  Jehovah."  Of  the  latter  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt.  Gesner  took  the  seven  Greek  vowels,  and 
arranging  them  in  the  order  lEHnOTA,  found 
therein  Jehovah.  But  he  was  triumphantly  re- 
futed, by  Didymus,  who  maintained  that  the  vowels 
were  merely  used  for  musical  notes,  and  in  this  very 
probable  conjecture  he  is  suppoiied  by  the  Milesian 
inscription  elucidated  by  Barthelemy  and  others. 
In  this  the  invocation  of  God  is  denoted  by  the 
seven  vowels  five  times  repeated  in  different  arrange- 
ments, AeTjtoufu,  Eijtpuua,  H(ouct)ae,  lovaa^fi, 
OuuaeTjt :  each  group  of  vowels  precedes  a  "  holy" 
(fiyie),  and  the  whole  concludes  with  the  following  : 
"  the  city  of  the  Milesians  and  all  the  inhabitants 
are  guarded  by  archangels."  Miiller,  with  much 
probability,  concludes  that  the  seven  vowels  repre- 
sented the  seven  notes  of  the  octave.  One  more  ar- 
gument for  the  Egyptian  oiigin  of  Jehovah  remains 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  found  in  the  circunrstance 
that  Pharaoh  changed  the  name  of  Eliakim  to  Je- 
hoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  3+),  which  it  is  asserted  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  conquerors  to- 
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wards  the  conquered,  unless  the  Egyptian  khig  im- 
posed upon  the  king  of  Judah  the  name  of  one  of 
his  own  gods.  But  the  same  reasoning  would 
prove  that  the  origin  of  the  word  was  Babylonian, 
for  the  king  of  Babylon  changed  the  name  of  Mat- 
taniah  to  ZedekiaA  (2  K.  xxiv.  17). 

But  many,  abandoning  as  untenable  the  theory 
of  an  Egyptian  origin,  have  sought  to  trace  the 
name  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanitish  tribes. 
In  support  of  this,  Hartmann  brings  forward  a 
passage  from  a  pretended  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho 
quoted  by  Philo-Byblius,  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
Nero.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  so 
called  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho,  the  ancient  Phoe- 
nician chronicler,  are  most  impudent  forgeries  con- 
cocted by  Philo-Byblius  himself.  Besides,  the  passage 
to  which  Hartmann  refers  is  not  found  in  Philo 
Byblius,  but  is  quoted  from  Porphyry  by  Euse- 
bius  {Fraep.  Evan.  i.  9,  §21),  and,  genuine  or  not, 
evidently  alludes  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.  It 
is  there  stated  that  the  most  trustworthy  authority 
in  matters  connected  with  the  Jews  was  Sancho- 
niatho of  Beyrout,  who  received  his  information 
from  Hierombalos  (JentbbarU)  the  priest  of  the  god 
'levci.  From  the  occurrence  of  Jehovah  as  a  com- 
pound in  the  proper  names  of  many  who  were  not 
Hebrews,  Hamaker  (^Misc.  Fhoen.  p.  174,  &c.) 
contends  that  it  must  have  been  known  among 
heathen  people.  But  such  knowledge,  if  it  existed, 
was  no  more  than  might  have  been  obtained  by 
their  necessary  contact  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
names  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  of  Araunah  or  Aranj'aA 
the  Jebusite,  of  Tobia/i  the  Ammorite,  and  of  the 
Canaanitish  town  Bizjothjah,  may  be  all  explained 
without  having  recoui'se  to  Hamaker*s  hypotliesis. 
Of  as  little  value  is  his  appeal  to  1  K.  v.  7,  where 
we  find  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre.  Apart  fi'om  the  consideration  that 
Hiram  would  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the 
name  as  that  of  the  Hebrews'  national  god,  its  oc- 
currence is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  tenor  of 
Solomon's  message  (1  K.  v.  3-5).  Another  point 
on  which  Hamaker  relies  for  support  is  the  name 
'AiaSaios,  which  occurs  as  that  of  a  Tyrian  suifete 
in  Menander  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  21),  and  which  he 
identifies  with  Obadiah  (nnajj)-  But  both  Fiirat 
and  Hengstenberg  represent  it  in  Hebrew  chai-actei-s 
by  '^33?)  'ahdai,  which  even  Hamalier  thinks  more 

probable. 

II.  Such  are  the  principal  hypotheses  which  have 
been  constructed  in  order  to  account  for  a  non- 
Hebraic  origin  of  Jehovah.  To  attribute  much 
value  to  them  requires  a  lai'ge  share  of  faith.  It 
remains  now  to  examine  the  theories  on  the  opposite 
.side ;  for  on  this  point  authorities  iu"e  by  no  means 
agreed,  and  have  frequently  gone  to  the  conti-aiy 
extreme.  S.  D.  Luzzatto  {Anim,  in  Jes.  Vat. 
in  Rosemniiller's  Compend.  xxiv.)  advances  with 
singular  naivete'  the  extraordinary  statement  that 
Jehovah,  or  rather  nin*  divested  of  pomts,  is  com- 
pounded of  two  inteijections,  Dl,  vdh,  of  pain,  and 
in',  ydld,  of  joy,  and  denotes  the  author  of  good 
and  evil.  Such  an  etymology,  from  one  who  is 
unquestionably  among  the  first  of  modem  Jewish 
scholars,  is  a  remai'kable  phenomenon.  Ewald, 
referring  to  Gen.  xix.  24,  suggests  as  the  origin  of 

Jehovah,  the  Arab.  \^,  which  .signifies  "  height, 
heaven ;"  a  conjecture,  the  honour  of  which  no  one 
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will  desire  to  rob  him.  But  most  have  taken  for 
the  basis  of  their  explanations,  and  the  diWijreut 
methods  of  punctuation  which  they  propose,  the 
passage  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  to  which  we  must  naturally 
look  for  a  solution  of  the  question.  When  Moses 
received  his  commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel, 
the  Almighty,  who  appeared  in  the  burning  bush, 
communicated  to  him  the  name  which  he  should 
give  as  the  credentials  of  his  mission:  "  And  God 
said  unto  Moses,  I  Ml  that  1  AM  OEJ'N  n^HK 
D^DN,  ehyeh  asher  ehjeli)  ;  and  he  said,  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am 
hath  sent  me  unto  you."  That  this  passage  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  etymology  of  Jehovah,  as 
undei"stood  by  the  Hebrews,  no  one  has  ventured  to 
doubt:  it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
Bat,  though  it  cei"taialy  supplies  the  etymology, 
the  interpretation  must  be  determined  from  other 
considerations.  According  to  this  view  then,  TWtV 
must  be  the  3rd  sing.  masc.  fut.  of  the  subt^tantive 
verb  n'il,  the  older  form  of  which  was  nin,  still 

found  in  the  Chaldee  mn,  and  Syriac  JOCTI,  a 

fact  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  in  discussing 
the  antiquity  of  the  name.  If  this  etymoloo-y  be 
correct,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  call  it  in 
question,  one  .step  towards  the  true  punctuation 
and  pronunciation  is  already  gained.  Many  learned 
men,  and  among  them  Grotius,  Galatinus,  Crusius, 
and  Leosden,  iu  an  age  when  such  fancies  were  rife, 
imagined  that,  reading  the  name  with  the  vowel 
points  usually  attached  to  it,  they  discovered  an 
indication  of  the  eternity  of  God  in  the  fact  that 
the  name  by  which  He  revealed  Himself  to  the 
Hebrews  was  compounded  of  the  Present  Participle, 
and  the  Future  and  Pi-aeterite  tenses  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb.  The  idea  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  expression  in  Rev.  iv.  8  (iS  i)(/  koX  6  tbv  koI 
i  ifX^Hsvos),  and  received  apparent  confirmation 
from  the  Targ.  Jon.  on  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  and  Targ. 
Jer.  on  Ex.  iii.  14.  These  passages,  however, 
throw  no  light  upon  the  composition  of  the  name, 
and  merely  assert  that  in  its  significance  it  embraces 
past,  present,  and  future.  But  having  agreed  to 
reject. the  present  punctuation,  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
any  theories  which  may  be  based  upon  it,  had  they 
even  gi-eater  probability  in  their  favour  than  the 
one  just  mentioned.  As  one  of  the  foi-ms  in  which 
Jehovah  appears  ui  Greek  characters  is  'law,  it  has 
been  proposed  by  Cappellus  to  punctuate  it  nin*, 
yahoh,  which  is  cleai-ly  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
n"7  verbs.  Gussetius  suggested  niH',  yeliSoeh, 
or  nin*,  yUmeJi,  in  the  former  of  which  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Furst ;  and  Mercer  and 
Com.  a  Lapide  read  it  ninS  yehveh:  but  on  all 
these  suppositions  we  should  have  -in*  for  -in'  in 
the  tei-minations  of  compound  proper  names.  The 
suffrages  of  others  ai-e  divided  between  nin*,  or 
nin_»,  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  'ia$e  of 
Epiphanius  above  mentioned,  and  nW  or  mn', 
which  Fiirst  holds  to  be  the  'Uvdi  of  Porphyry', 
Tw-i  ''"""  "*'  C'^mens  Alexandrinus.  C'aspari 
^«a,  p.  5,  &c.)  decides  in  favour  of  the  former 
oa  the  gi-ound  that  this  fonn  only  would  give  rise 
to  the  contraction  -InMn  proper  names,  and  opposes 
loth  Furst's  punctuation  nin*  or  mill,  ag  ^ell  as 
that  of  nim  or   nin*,  which  wouldbe  contracted 
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into  -im.  Gesonius  punctuates  the  word  mn',  fiora 
which,  or  from  nin',  are  derived  the  abbreviated 
form  n',  ydh,  used  in  poetry,  and  the  form  in'  = 
in^  =  im  (so^nj  becomes  'n)),  which  occurs  "at 
the  commencement  of  compound  proper  names  (Hit- 
zig, /t^srti'a,  p.  4).  Delitzsch  maintains  that,  which- 
ever punctuation  be  adopted,  the  quiescent  sheva 
under  n  is  ungTammatical,  and  Chateph  Pathach  is 
the  proper  vowel.  He  therefore  writes  it  nin', 
yahacdh,  to  which  he  says  the  'A'id  of  Thecdoret 
corresponds;  the  hist  vowel  being  Kametz  instead 
of  Segol,  according  to  the  analogy  of  proper  names 
derived  from  n"'?  verbs  (e.  g.  njO',  mO'.  nDD', 
and  others).  In  his  opinion  the  form  rl'  is  not  an 
abbreviation,  but  a  concentration  of  the  Te- 
tragrammaton  {Comm.  iiber  den  Psalter,  eini.). 
There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  suggestion  of  Gese- 
nius  that  the  form  nin',  which  he  adopted,  might 
be  the  Hiph.  fut.  of  i:he  substantive  verb.  Of  the 
same  opinion  was  Keuss.  Others  again  would 
make  it  Piel, and  read  nin\  Fiiist  {Handw.  s.  v.) 
mentions  some  other  etymologies  which  affect  the 
meaning  rather  than  the  pimctuation  of  the  name  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  it  is  derived  from  a  root 
nin,  "  to  overthrow,"  and  signifies  "  the  destroyer 
or  storm-sender;"  or  that  it  denotes  "  the  light  or 
heaven"  from  a  root  nin  =  na',  "to  be  bright," 
or  "  the  life-giver,"  from  the  same  root  =  nin, 
"  to  live."  We  have  therefore  to  decide  between 
nin^  or  nin*,  and  accept  thefoi-mer,  i.  e.  Yahamh, 
as  the  more  probable  punctuation,  continuing  at  the 
same  time  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  adopt  the 
form  "  Jehovah"  in  what  follows,  on  account  of  its 
familiarity  to  English  readers. 

III.  The  next  point  for  consideration  is  of  vastly 
more  importance :  what  is  the  meaning  of  Jehovah, 
and  what  does  it  express  of  the  being  and  nature  of 
God,  more  thfoi  or  in  distinction  from  the  other 
names  applied  to  the  deity  in  the  0.  T.  ?  That 
there  was  some  distinction  in  these  different  appella- 
tions was  early  perceived,  and  various  explanations 
were  employed  to  account  for  it.  Tertulhan  i^adv. 
Hermog.  c.  3)  observed  that  God  was  not  called 
Lord  (rtiJpios)  till  after  the  Creation,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it ;  while  Augustine  found  in  it  an  indi- 
cation of  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  upon  God 
(de  Gen.  ad  lit.  viii.  2).  Chrysostom  {Horn.  xiv. 
in  Gen.)  considered  the  two  names.  Lord  and 
God,  as  equivalent,  and  the  alternate  use  of  them 
arbitrary.  But  all  their  arguments  proceed  npon 
the  supposition  that  the  Kvpios  of  the  LXX.  is  the 
true  rendering  of  the  original,  whereas  it  is  merely 
the  translation  of  'JTN,  adondi,  whose  points  it 
bears.  With  regard  to  D'n?K,  SloMm,  the  other 
chief  name  by  which  the  Deity  is  designated  in  the 
0.  T.,  it  has  been  held  by  many,  and  the  opinion 
does  not  even  now  want  supporters,  that  in  the 
plural  form  of  the  word  was  shadowed  forth  the 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  godhead,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  was  inferred  therefrom.  Such, 
according  to  Peter  Lombard,  was  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  Elohim.  But  Calvin,  Mercer,  Drusius, 
and  Bellarmine  have  given  the  weight  of  their 
authority  against  an  explanation  so  fanciful  and 
arbitrary.  Among  the  .Jewish  wi-iters  of  the 
middle  ages  the  question  much  more  nearly  ap- 
proached its  solution.  K.  Jehuda  Hallevi  (12th 
cent.),  the  author  of  the  book  Cozri,  found  in  the 
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usage  of  Elohim  a  pi'otest  against  idolatei's,  who 
caireach  personified  power  t^ii,  Slodhf  and  all  col- 
lectively Elohim.  He  interpreted  it  as  the  most 
general  name  of  the  Deity,  distinguishing  Him  as 
manifested  in  the  exhibition  of  His  power,  without 
reference  to  His  personality  or  moral  qualities,  or  to 
any  special  relation  which  He  bears  to  man.  Je- 
hovah, on  the  contrary,  is  the  revealed  and  known 
God.  While  the  meaning  of  the  former  could  be 
evolved  by  reasoning,  the  true  significance  of  the 
latter  could  only  be  apprehended  "by  that  pro- 
phetic vision  by  w  hich  a  man  is,  as  it  were,  separated 
and  withdrawn  from  his  own  kind,  and  approaches 
to  the  angelic,  and  another  spirit  enters  into  him." 
In  like  manner  Maimonides  {Mor.  Neb.  i.  61, 
Buxt.)  saw  in  Jehovah  the  name  which  teaches  of 
the  substance  of  the  Creator,  and  Abarbanel  (quoted 
by  Buxtoif,  de  Nom.  Dei,  §39)  distinguishes 
Jehovah,  as  denoting  God  according  to  what  He  is 
in  Himself,  from  Elohim  which  conveys  the  idea  of 
the  impression  made  by  His  power.  In  the  opinion 
of  Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  with  whom  the 
documentary  hypothesis  originated,  the  alternate 
use  of  the  two  names  was  arbitrary,  and  detei-mined 
by  no  essential  difference.  Hasse  {Entdeckungen) 
considered  them  as  historical  names,  and  Sack  (de 
usu  nom.  dei,  &c.)  regarded  Elohim  as  a  vague 
term  denoting  "  a  cei-tain  infinite,  omnipotent, 
incomprehensible  existence,  from  which  things 
finite  and  visible  have  derived  their  origin,"  while 
to  God,  as  revealing  himself,  the  more  definite  title 
of  Jehovah  was  applied.  Ewald,  in  his  tract  on 
the  composition  of  Genesis  (wiitten  when  he  was 
nineteen),  maintained  that  Elohim  denoted  the  Deity 
in  general,  and  is  the  common  or  lower  name, 
while  Jehovah  was  the  national  god  of  the  Israelites. 
But  in  order  to  carry  out  his  theory  he  was  com- 
pelled in  many  places  to  alter  the  text,  and  was 
afterwards  induced  to  modify  his  statements,  which 
were  opposed  by  Gramberg  and  Stahelin.  Doubf> 
less  Elohim  is  used  in  many  cases  of  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  who  included  in  the  same  title  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  denoted  generally  the  Deity  when 
spoken  of  as  a  supernatural  being,  and  when  no 
national  feeling  influenced  the  speaker.  It  was 
Elohim  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen,  delivered 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  (1  Sam.  iv.  8),  and  the 
Egyptian  lad  adjured  David  by  Elohim,  rather 
than  by  Jehovah,  of  whom  he  would  have  no  know- 
ledge (1  Sam.  XXX.  15).  So.  Ehud  aimounces  to 
the  Moabitish  king  a  message  from  Elohim  (Judg. 
iii.  20)  ;  to  the  Syrians  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews 
was  only  their  national  God,  one  of  the  Elohim 
(1  K.  XX.  23,  28),  and  in  the  mouth  of  a  heathen 
the  name  Jeliovah  would  convey  no  more  intelligible 
meaning  than  this.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
wlien  a  Hebrew  speaks  with  a  heathen  he  uses 
the  more  general  term  Elohim.  Joseph,  in  ad- 
dressing Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  16),  and  David,  in 
appealing  to  the  king  of  Moab'  to  protect  his  family 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  designate  the  Deity  by  the  less 
specific  title  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  same  rule 
is  generally  followed  when  the  heathen  are  the 
speakers,  as  in  the  case  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  xxi.  23), 
the  Hittites  (Gen.  xxiii.  6),  the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii. 
14),  and  Joseph  in  his  assumed  character  as  an 
Egyptian  (Gen.  xlii.  18).  But,  although  this  dis- 
tinction between  Elohim,  as  the  general  appellation 
of  Deity,  and  Jehovah,  the  national  God  of  the 
Israelites,  contains  some  superficial  truth,  the  real 
nature  of  their  difference  must  be  sought  for  far 
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deeper,  and  as  a  foundation  for  the  ai-guments 
which  will  be  adduced  recourse  must  again  be  had 
to  etymology. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  DTPX,  ilo- 
Mm,  the  pi.  of  nPN,  etymologists  are  divided  in  their 
opinions  ;  some  connecting  It  with  7S,  el,  and  the 
unused  root  7'1X,  M,  "  to  be  strong,"  while  othere 

refer  it  to  the  Arabic  ^],  aliha,  "  to  be  astonished," 

— * 
and  hence  ^\,  alaha,  "to  worship,  adore,"  Elohim 

thus  denoting  the  Supreme  Being  who  was  worthy 
of  all  worship  and  adoration,  the  dread  and  awful 
One.  But  Filrst,  with  much  gi-eater  probability, 
takes  the  noun  in  this  case  as  the  primitive  from 
which  is  derived  the  idea  of  worship  contained  in 
the  verb,  and  gives  as  the  true  root  n7N  =  >lX, 
"  to  be  strong."  Delitzsch  would  prefer  a  root, 
n^N  =  n^N  =  ^-IN  {Synib.  ad  Psalm,  illustr.  p.  29), 

From  whatever  root,  however,  the  word  may  be 
derived,  most  ai-e  of  opinion  that  the  primary  idea 
contained  in  it  is  that  of  strength,  power ;  so  that 
l<;iohim  is  the  proper  appellation  of  the  Deity,  as 
manifested  in  His  creative  and  universally  sustaining 
agency,  and  in  the  general  divine  guidance  and  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  Hengstenberg,  who  adheres 
to  the  derivation  above-mentioned  from  the  Arab., 
aliha  and  alaha,  deduces  from  this  etymology  his 
theory  that  Elohim  indicates  a  lower,  and  Jehovah 
a  higher  stage  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  feehng  of  fear  is  the  lowest  which 
can  exist  in  reference  to  God,  and  merely  in  respect 
of  this  feeling  is  God  marked  by  this  designation." 
But  the  same  inference  might  also  be  drawn  on  the 
supposition  that  the  idea  of  simple  power  or  strength 
is  the  most  prominent  in  the  word ;  and  it  is  more 
natural  that  the  divine  Being  should  be  conceived 
of  as  strong  before  He  became  the  object  of  fear  and 
adoration.  To  this  view  Gesenius  accedes,  when  he 
says  that  the  notion  of  worshipping  and  fearing  is 
rather  derived  from  the  power  of  the  Deity  which 
is  expressed  in  his  name.  The  question  now  arises. 
What  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  plural 
form  of  the  word  ?  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
some  have  discovered  therein  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  while  others  maintain  that  it  points  to 
polytheism.  The  Rabbis  generally  explain  it  as  the 
plural  of  majesty  ;  Rabbi  Bechai,  as  signifying  the 
lord  of  all  powers.  Abarbanel  and  Kimchi  consider 
it  a  title  of  honour,  in  accordan^ie  with  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  of  which  examples  wiU  be  found  in  Is.  hv.  5, 
Job  XXXV.  10,  Gen.  xxxix.  20,  xUi.  30.  In  Prov. 
ix.  1,  the  plui-al  niD3n,  chdcmoth,  "  wisdoms," 
is  used  for  wisdom  in  the  abstract,  as  including  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Hence  it 
is  probable  that  the  plural  form  Elohim,  instead  of 
pointing  to  polytheism,  is  applied  to  God  as  com- 
prehending in  Himself  the  fulness  of  all  power, 
and  uniting  in  a  perfect  degree  all  that  which  the 
name  signifies,  and  all  the  attributes  which  the 
heathen  ascribe  to '  the  several  divinities  of  their 
pantheon.  The  singular  rIPX,  eloah,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions (Neh.  ix.  17;  2ciir.  xxxii.  15),  occurs 
only  in  poetry.  It  will  be  found,  upon  examination 
of  the  passages  in  which  Elohim  occui-s,  that  it  is 
chiefly  in  places  where  God  is  exhibited  only  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  and  where  no  especial  re- 
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ference  is  made  to  his  unity,  personality,  or  holiness, 
or  to  his  relation  to  Israel  and  the  theocracy.  (See 
Ps.  svi.  1,  xix.  ],  7,  8.)  Hengstenberg's  etymology 
of  the  word  is  disputed  byDelitzsch  (^Symb.  adFss. 
ilhstr.  p.  297J.),  who  refers  it,  as  has  beeu,  men- 
tioned above,  to  a  root  indicating  power  or  might, 
aod  sees  in  it  an  expression  not  of  what  men  think 
of  God,  but  of  what  He  is  in  Himself,  in  so  far  as 
He  has  life  omnipotent  in  Himself,  and  according 
as  He  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  life.  For  the 
true  explanation  of  the  name  he  refers  to  the  reve- 
lation of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  But  it  is  at 
least  extremely  doubtful  whetlier  to  the  ancient 
Israelites  any  idea  of  this  nature  was  conveyed  by 
Elohim ;  and  in  making  use  of  the  more  advanced 
knowledge  supplied  by  the  New  Testament,  there  is 
some  danger  of  discovering  more  meaning  and  a 
more  subtle  significance  than  was  ever  intended  to 
be  expressed. 

V.  But  while  Elohim  exhibits  God  displayed  in 
his  power  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  phy- 
sical umvei"se,  the  name  Jehovah  designates  his 
nature  as  He  stands  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  only, 
almighty,  true,  personal,  holy  Being,  a  spirit,  and 
"the  father  of  spirits**  (Num.  xvi.  22;  comp. 
John  iv.  24),  who  revealed  himself  to  his  people, 
made  a  covenant  with  them,  and  became  their  law- 
giver, and  to  whom  all  honoui'  and  worship  are 
due.  If  the  etymology  above  given  be  accepted, 
and  the  name  be  derived  from  the  future  tense  of 
the  substantive  verb,  it  would  denote,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  geneml  analogy  of  proper  names  of  a 
sunilar  fbi-m,  "  He  that  is,"  "  the  Being,"  whose 
chief  attribute  is  eternal  existence.  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  eternal  (Gen.  xxi.  33  ;  comp.  1  Tim. 
vi,  16),  unchangeable  (Ex.  iii.  14;  Mai.  iii.  6), 
the  only  being  (Josh.  xxii.  22  ;  Ps.  1.  1),*  Creator 
and  lord  of  all  things  (Ex.  xx.  11 ;  comp.  Num. 
xvi.  22  with  sxvii.  16  ;  Is.  xlii.  5).  It  is  Jehovah 
who  made  the  covenant  with  his  people  (Gen,  xv. 
18 ;  Num.  x.  33,  &c.).  In  this  connexion  Elohim 
occm-s  but  once  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  10),  and  even  with 
the  article,  Ha-Elohim,  which  expresses  more  per- 
soriahty  than  Elohim  alone,  is  found  but  seldom 
(Jiidg.  XX.  27 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  4).  The  Israelites  were 
enjoined  to  obseiTe  the  commandments  of  Jehovah 
(Lev.iv.  27,  &c.),  to  keep  His  law,  and  to  worship 
Him  alone.  Hence  the  phrase  *'  to  serve  Jehovah" 
(Ex.  X.  7,  8,  &c.)  is  applied  to  denote  true  worship, 
whereas  "to  serve  Ha-Elohim"  is  used  but  once  in 
this  sense  (Ex.  iii.  12),  and  Elohim  occurs  in  the 
same  association  only  when  the  worship  of  idols  is 
spoken  of  (Deut.  iv.  28  ;  Judg.  iii.  6).  As  Jeho- 
vah, the  only  true  God,  is  the  only  object  of  true 
worship,  to  him  belong  the  sabbaths  and  festivals, 
and  all  the  ordinances  connected  with  the  religious 
seivices  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  x.  9,  xii.  11 ;  Lev. 
^xiii.  2).  His  are  the  altars  on  which  offerings  are 
made  to  the  true  God  ;  the  priests  and  ministers 
me  His  (1  Sam.  ii.  11,  xiv.  3),  and  so  exclusively 
that  a  priest  of  Elohim  is  always  associated  with 
idolati-ous  worship.  To  Jehovah  alone  are  offerings 
made  (Ex.  viii.  8),  and  if  Elohim  is  ever  used  in 
this  connexion,  it  is  always  qualified  by  pronominal 
suffixes,  or  some  word  in  construction  with  it  so  as 
to  indicate  the  tme  God ;  in  all  other  cases  it  refers 
to  idols  (Ex.  xxii.  20,  xxxiv.  15).  It  follows  natu- 
rally that  the  temple  and  tabeinacle  are  Jehovah's, 
and  ifthey  are  attributed  to  Elohim,  the  latter  is 
m  some  manner  restricted  as  before.  The  prophets 
are  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  and  their  announce- 
ments proceed  from   him,   seldom   from   Elohim. 
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The  Israelites  are  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxvi. 
20),  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xvi.  3), 
as  the  Moabites  are  'the  people  of  Chemosh  (Jor, 
xlviii.  46).  Their  king  is  the  anointed  of  Jehovah  ; 
their  wars  are  the  wars  of  Jeliovali  (Ex.  xiv.  25 ; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  17)  ;  thqir  enemies  are  the  enemies  of 
Jehovah  (2  Sam,  xii.  14)  ;  it  is  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
that  dehvers  them  up  to  their  toes  (Judg.  vi.  1, 
xiii.  1,  &c.),  and  He  it  is  who  raises  up  for  them 
deliverers  and  judges,  and  on  whom  they  call  in 
times  of  peril  (Judg.  ii.  18,  iii.  9,  15;  Josh.  xxiv. 
7  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  37).  In  fine,  Jehovah  is  the  theo- 
cratic king  of  his  people  (Judg,  viii.  23),  by  him 
their  kings  reign  and  achieve  success  against  the 
national  enemies  (1  Sam.  xi,  13,  xiv.  23).  Their 
heroes  are  inspired  by  His  Spirit  (Judg.  iii.  10, 
vi,  34),  and  their  hand  steeled  against  theii*  foes 
(2  Sam.  vii.  23)  ;  the  watchword  of  Gideon  was 
"  The  Sword  of  Jehovah,  and  of  Gideon  I"  (Judg. 
vii.  20).  The  day  on  which  God  executes  judg- 
ment on  the  wicked  is  the  day  of  Jehovah  (Is.  ii. 
12, xxxiv. 8;  comp. Rev.  xvi.  14).  As  the  Israelites 
were  in  a  remarkable  manner  distinguished  as  tlie 
people  of  Jehovah,  who  became  their  lawgiver  and 
supreme  niler,  it  is  not  strange  that  He  should  be 
put  in  strong  contrast  with  Chemosh  (Judg.  xi. 
24),  Ashtaroth  (Judg.  x.  6)  and  the  Baiilim  (Judg. 
iii.  7),  the  national  deities  of  the  siu-rounding  na- 
tions, and  thus  be  pre-eminently  distinguished  as 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Hebrews  in  one  aspect  of 
his  character.  Such  and  no  more  was  He  to  the 
heathen  (1  K.  sx.  23)  ;  but  all  this  and  much  more 
to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jehovah  was  a  distinct 
personal  subsistence, — the  living  God,  who  reveals 
himself  to  man  by  word  and  deed,  helps,  guides, 
saves,  and  delivers,  and  is  to  the  Old  what  Christ 
is  to  the  New  Testament.  Jehovah  was  no  abstract 
name,  but  thoroughly  practical,  and  stood  in  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  religious  Ufe  of  the  people. 
While  Elohim  represents  God  only  in  his  most  out- 
ward relation  to  man,  and  distinguishes  him  as 
recognised  in  his  omnipotence,  Jehovah  describes 
him  according  to  his  inneraiost  being.  In  Jehovah 
the  moral  attributes  are  presented  as  constituting 
the  essence  of  his  nature ;  whereas  in  Elohim  there 
is  no  reference  to  personality  or  moral  character. 
The  relation  of  Elohim  to  Jehovah  has  beeu  va- 
riously explained.  The  former,  in  Hengstenberg's 
opinion,  indicates  a  lower,  and  the  latter  a  higher, 
stage  of  consciousness  of  God ;  Elohim  becoming 
Jehovah  by  an  historical  process,  and  to  show  how 
He  became  so,  being  the  main  object  of  the  sacred 
history.  Kurtz  considci-s  the  two  names  as  related 
to  each  other  as  power  and  evolution  ;  Elohim  the 
God  of  the  beginning,  Jehovah  of  the  development ; 
Elohim  the  Creator,  Jehovah  the  mediator.  Elohim 
is  God  of  the  beginning  and  end,  the  creator  and 
the  judge  ;  Jehovah  the  God  of  the  middle,  of  the 
development  which  lies  between  the  begiiming  aud 
end  {Die  Einheit  der  Gen.).  That  Jehovah  is  iden- 
tical with  Elohim,  and  not  a  separate  being,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  joint  use  of  the  names  Jehovah- 
Elohim. 

VI.  The  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah  among  the 
Hebrews  has  formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
That  it  was  not  known  before  the  age  of  Moses  has 
been  infen-ed  from  Ex.  vi.  3  ;  while  Von  Bohlen 
assigns  to  it  a  much  more  recent  date,  and  contends 
that  we  have  "  no  conclusive  proof  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  anterior  to  the  ancient  hymns  of  David" 
{Int.  to  Gen.  i.  150,  Eng.  tr.).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  from  the  ety- 
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mology  of  the  word  that  it  originated  in  an  age 
long  prior  to  that  of  Moses,  in  wliose  time  the  root 
nin  =  n''n  was  already  antiquated.  From  the 
Aramaic  form  in  which  it  appears  (comp.  Chald. 
nin,  Syr.  JOCTl),  Jahn  refers  to  the  earliest  times 

of  Abraham  for  its  date,  and  to  Mesopotamia  or  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  for  its  birthplace.  Its  usage  in 
Genesis  cannot  be  explained,  as  Le  Clerc  suggests, 
by  supposing  it  to  be  employed  by  anticipation,  for 
it  is  introduced  where  the  persons  to  whom  the 
history  relates  are  speaking,  and  not  only  where  the 
narralior  adopts  terms  familiar  to  himself;  and  the 
same  difficulty  rerpains  whatever  hypothesis  be 
assumed  with  regard  to  the  original  documents 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  history.  At  the 
'  same  time  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that 
to  the  patnarchs  God  was  not  known  by  the  name 
Jehovah.  If,  therefore,  this  passage  has  reference 
to  the  first  revelation  of  Jehovah  simply  as  a  name 
and  title  of  God,  there  is  clearly  a  discrepancy 
which  requires  to  be  explained.  Id  renewing  his 
promise  of  deliverance  from  Egypt,  "  God  spalte 
imto  Moses  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  Jehovah  j  and 
I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  by  (the  name  of)  God  Almighty  {JEl  Shaddai, 
''IB'  7X),  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not 
known  to  them."  It  follows  then  that,  if  the  re- 
ference were  merely  to  the  name  as  a  name,  the 
passage  in  question  would  prove  equally  that 
before  this  time  Eiohim  was  unknown  as  an 
appellation  of  the  Deity,  and  God  would  appear 
uniformly  as  El  Shaddai  in  the  patriarchal  history. 
But  although  it  was  held  by  T heodoret  ( Quaest. 
15  in  Ex.)  and  many  of  the  Fathers,  who  have 
been  followed  by  a  long  list  of  moderns,  that  the 
name  was  first  made  known  by  God  to  Moses, 
and  then  introduced  by  him  among  the  Israelites, 
the  contrary  was  maintained  by  Cajetan,  Lyranus, 
Calvin,  Rosenmiiller,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  who 
deny  that  the  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  alludes  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  name.  Calvin  saw  at  once  that 
the  knowledge  there  spoken  of  could  not  refer  to 
the  syllables  and  letters,  but  to  the  recognition  of 
God's  glory  and  majesty.  It  was  not  the  name, 
but  the  true  depth  of  its  significance  which  was 
unknown  to  and  uncomprehended  by  the  patriarchs. 
They  had  known  God  as  the  omnipotent.  El  Shad- 
dai (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3),  the  ruler  of  the  phy- 
sical universe,  and  of  man  as  one  of  his  creatures ; 
as  a  God  eternal,  immutable,  and  true  to  his  pro- 
mises he  was  yet  to  be  revealed.  In  the  character 
expressed  by  tlie  name  Jehovah  he  had  not  hitherto 
been  fully  known  ;  his  true  attributes  had  not  been 
recognised  (comp.  Jarchi  on  Ex.  vi.  3)  in  his  work- 
ing and  acts  for  Israel.  Aben  Ezra  explained  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  Genesis  as  simply  indi- 
cating the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  proper  name,  not 
as  a  qualificative  expres-sing  tiie  attributes  and  qua- 
lities of  God.  Referring  to  other  passages  in  which 
the  phrase  "  the  name  of  God  "  occurs,  it  is  clear 
that  something  more  is  intended  by  it  than  a  mere 
appellation,  and  that  tlie  proclamation  of  the  name 
of  God  is  a  revelation  of  his  moral  attributes,  and 
of  his  true  character  as  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  6,  7)  the  God  of  the  covenant.  Maimonides 
{Mor.  Neb.  i.  U4,  ed.  Buxtorf)  explains  the  name 
of  God  as  signifying  his  essence  and  his  trutli,  and 
Olshauson  (on  Matt,  xviii.  20)  interprets  "name" 
(6Vo/ia)  as  denoting  "  personality  and  essential 
being,  and  that  not  as  it  is  incomprehensible  or 
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unknown,  but  in  its  manifestation."  The  name 
of  a  thing  represents  the  thing  itself  so  far  as  it 
can  be  expressed  in  words.  That  Jehovah  was  not 
a  new  name  Haverniok  concludes  from  Ex.  iii.  14, 
where  "  the  name  of  God  Jehovah  is  evidently 
pre-supposed  as  already  in  use,  and  is  only  ex- 
plained, interpreted,  and  applied. .  .  It  is  certainly 
not  a  new  name  that  is  introduced  ;  on  the  con- 
ti-ary,4he  n.^HK  ^E^'^^!  n;/lN  (I  am  that  I  am) 

would  be  unintelligible,  if  the  name  itself  were  not 
presupposed  as  already  known.  The  old  name  of 
antiquity,  whose  iJrecious  significance  had  been  for- 
gotten and  neglected  by  the  children  of  Israel,  here 
as  it  were  rises  again  to  life,  and  is  iigain  brougiit 
home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people  "  {Introd. 
to  the  Pent.  p.  61).  The  same  pa-ssage  supplies  an 
argument  to  prove  that  by  "  name"  we  are  not  to 
understand  merely  letters  and  syllables,  for  Jehovah 
appears  at  first  in  another  form,  ehyeh  (DTIX). 
The  correct  collective  view  of  Ex.  vi.  3,  Hengsten- 
berg conceives  to  be  the  following: — "Hitherto 
that  Being,  who  in  one  aspect  was  Jehovah,  in  an- 
other had  always  been  Eiohim.  The  great  crisis 
now  drew  nigh  in  which  Jehovah  Eiohim  would  be 
changed  into  Jehovah.  In  prospect  of  this  event 
God  solemnly  announced  himself  as  Jehovah." 

Great  stress  has  been  laid,  by  those  who  deny 
the  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  upon  the  fact 
that  proper  names  compounded  witli  it  occur  but 
seldom  before  the  age  of  Samuel  and  David.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  after  the  revival  of  the  true 
faith  among  the  Israelites,  proper  names  so  com- 
pounded did  become  more  frequent,  but  if  it  can  be 
sliown  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses  any  such 
names  existed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  not  entirely  unknown.  Among 
those  which  have  been  quoted  for  this  pui'pose  are 
Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses,  and  daughter  of 
Levi,  and  Moriah,  the  mountain  on  wliich  Abraham 
was  commanded  to  oHer  up  Isaac.  Against  the 
foimer  it  is  urged  that  Moses  might  have  changed 
he*  name  to  Jochebed  after  the  name  Jehovah  had 
been  communicated  by  God  ;  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable, as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty  years  old, 
and  his  mother  in  all  probability  dead.  If  this  only 
be  admitted  as  a  genuine  instance  of  a  name 
compounded  with  Jehovah,  it  takes  us  at  once  back 
into  the  patriarchal  age,  and  proves  that  a  word 
which  was  employed  in  forming  the  proper  name 
of  Jacob's  granddaughter  could  not  have  been  un- 
known to  that  patriarch  himself.  The  name 
Moriali  (ri'l'lO)  is  of  more  importance,  for  in  one 
passage  in  which  it  occurs  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
etymology  intended  to  indicate  what  was  then 
understood  by  it,  (2  Chr,  iii.  1).  Hengstenberg 
regards  it  as  a  compound  of  ^X^t3,  the  Hoph.  Pai-t. 
of  nXn,  and  rIV  the  abbreviated  form  of  TKf  : 

T    T  T  T       .    ' 

so  that,  according  to  this  etymology,  it  would 
signify  "  shown  by  Jehovah."  Gesenius,  adopting 
the  meaning  of  liKT  in  Gen.  xxii.  8,  renders  it 
"  cliosen  by  Jehovah,"  but  suggests  at  the  same 
time  what  he  considers  a  more  probable  derivation, 
according  to  wliich  Jehovali  does  not  form  a  part 
of  the  compound  word.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  from  various  allusions  in  Gen,  xxii.  that 
the  fbrmer  was  regarded  as  the  true  etymology. 

Having  thus  considered  tlie  origin,  significance, 
and  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehoval),  the  reader  will 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  how  much  of  truth  there 
is  in  the  assertion  of  Hchwind  (quoted  by  Reinkc, 
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Beitt'.  iii.  135,  ii.  10)  that  the  terms  Eloki/n, 
Jehovah  Slohirn,  and  tlieu  Jehovah  alone  applied 
to  God,  show  "  to  the  philosophic  inquirei-  the  pro- 
gress of  tlie  human  mind  from  a  plurality  of  gods 
to  a  superior  god,  and  fiom  this  to  a  single  Al- 
mio-hty  Creator  and  ruler  of  the  world." 

The  principal  authorities  which  have  been  made 
yse  of  in  this  article  are  Hengstenberg,  On  the 
Authmticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  213-307,  Eng. 
ti-ans. ;  Reiuke,  Fhil.  histor.  Abhandlung  uher  den 
Qottesnamen  Jehova,  Beitrdgc,  vol.  iii. ;  Tho- 
luck,  Vermischte  Schriften,  th.  i.  377-405  ;  Kurtz, 
Die  EinJieit  der  Genesis  xliii.-liii. ;  Keil,  Uehcr 
die  Gottesnamen  im  Pentateuche  in  Rudelbach  and 
Guericke's  Zeitschrift;  Ewald,  Die  Composition 
der  Genesis;  GenQnias,  Thesaurus ;  ^unsen,  Bibel- 
werk,  and  Reland,  Decas  exercitationum  j}hilo- 
logicarum  de  vera  pronuntiatione  nominis  Jehova, 
besides  those  already  quoted.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHO'VAH-JI'REH  (nN"])  Hin? :  K^ptos 

elbsv:  Domimtsvidet),  i.  e.  ^'Jehovah  will  see," 
or  provide,  the  name  given  by  Abraham  to  the 
place  on  which  he  had  been  'commanded  to  offer 
Isaac,  to  commemorate  the  interposition  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  who  appeai-ed  to  prevent  the 
Kiciiifice  (Gen.  sxii.  14)  and  provided  another 
victim.  The  immediate  allusion  is  to  the  expres- 
sion in  the  8th  verse,  "God  will  look  out  for 
Himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,"  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  covert 
reference  to  Moriah,  the  scene  of  the  whole  occur- 
rence. The  play  upon  words  is  followed  up  in  the 
latter  clause  of  ver.  14,  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  popular  proverb :  **  as  it  is  said  this  day,  In  the 
moiifltain  of  Jehovah,  He'  will  be  seen,"  or  *'  pro- 
vision shall  be  made."  Such  must  be  the  render- 
ing if  the  received  punctuation  be  accepted,  but  on 
tills  point  there  is  a  division  of  opinion.  The  text 
from  which  the  LXX.  made  their  translation  must 
have  been  []^y  niH^  ^HS,  ev  t^  upei  Kvpios 
&^8tj,  "  on  the  mountain  Jehovah  appeai'ed," 
and  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  nXH)  for  the 
last  word,  must  have  been  the  reading  of  the  Vul- 
gate and  Syriac.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is  ob- 
scure. [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHO'VAH-NIS'SI  OB:  niH):  KiJpios  ««- 
ra^vyff  fiov  :  Doininus  exaltatio  mea\  i.  e.  "  Je- 
hovah my  banner",  the  name  given  by  Moses  to 
the  altar  which  he  built  in  commemoration  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Amalekites  by  Joshua  and  his 
chosen  warriois  at  Rejihidim  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  It 
was  erected  either  upon  the  hill  overlooking  the 
battle-field,  upon  which  Moses  sat  with  the  staff  of 
God  in  his  hand,  or  upon  the  battle-field  itself. 
According  to  Aben  Ezra  it  was  on  the  Horeb.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  paraphrases  the  verse  thus: — 
"  Moses  built  an  altar  and  worshipped  upon  it 
before  Jehovah,  who  had  wrought  for  him  mi- 
racles(pDO,  wisift).'*  Such  too  is  Jarchi's  expla- 
nation of  the  name,  referring  to  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  God  in  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites. 
The  LXX.  in  their  translation,  "the  Lord  my 
refuge/'-  pvidently  supposed  nissi  to  be  derived 
from  the  root  D-13,  nus,  "  to  flee,"  and  the  Vulgate 
tiaced  it  to  xbj,  "  to  lift  up."  '  The  significance 
of  the  name  is  probably  contained  in  the  allusion 
to  the  staff  which  Moses  held  in  his  hand  as  a 
banner  during  the  engagement,  and  ihc  raising  or 
loweringofwhich  turned  the  fortune  of  battle  in 
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favour  of  the  Tsnielites  or  tlieir  enemips.  God  is 
thus  recognised  in  the  memorial  altar  as  tlie  deli- 
vei'er  of  his  people,  who  leads  them  to  victory,  and 
is  their  rallying  point  in  time  of  peril.  On  the 
tigui'ative  use  of  "  banner,"  see  Fs.  Ix.  4 ;  Is. 
xi.  10.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHOTAH-SHA'LOM(Di'?K'  ninv  dp^vv 
Kvptov:  Domini  pax),  i.  e.  "  Jehovah  (is)  peace," 
or,  with  the  ellipsis  of  ''ili'X,  "  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  peace  ",  the  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in  Ophrah 
was  so  called  in  memory  of  the  salutation  addressed 
to  him  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  *'  Peace  be  unto 
thee"  (Judg  vi.  '.i4).  Piscator,  however,  follow- 
ing the  Hebrew  accentuation,  which  he  says  requires 
a  ditlerent  translation,  renders  the  whole  passage, 
without  intioducing  the  proper  name,  "  when  Je- 
hovah had  proclaimed  peace  to  him  ;"  but  his 
altei'ation  is  harsh  and  unnecessaiy.  The  LXX. 
and  Viilg.  appear  to  have  inserted  the  words  as 
they  stand  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  to  have 
read  n'ln)  DiVB*,  but  they  are  supported  by  no 
MS.  authority.  '  '  [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHO'ZABAD  Onjin;  'la>Capie-pdd-p4S: 
Jozahad),  1.  A  Korachite  Levite,  second  son  of 
Obed-edom,  and  one  of  the  porters  of  the  south 
gate  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  storehouse  there 
(D;SpK  1^3)  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
4,  15,  compared  with  Neh.  xli.  25). 

2.  {^Joseph.  'Oxi^aros.')  A  Benjamite,  captain 
of  180,000  armed  men,  in  the  days  of  king  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  18). 

3.  Son  of  Shomer  or  Shimrith,  a  Moabitish  wo- 
man, and  possibly  a  descendant  of  the  preceding, 
who  with  another  conspired  against  king  Joash  and 
slew  him  in  his  bed  (2  K.  xii.  21  ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 
[JOASII.]  The  similarity  in  the  names  of  both 
conspirators  and  their  parents  is  worth  notice. 

This  name  is  cnmmonly  abbreviated  in  the  Hebrew 
to  JOZABAD.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHO'ZADAK  (p^lVin',  'lao-aSdic;  Alex. 
'Iwo'eSe/c :  Josedec),  son  of  the  high-priest  Seraiah 
(1  Chr.  vi.  14,  15)  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  When 
his  father  was  slain  at  Riblah  by  order  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  the  11th  of  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxv.  IS, 
21),  Jehozadak  was  led  away  captive  to  Babylon 
(1  Chr.  vi.  15),  where  he  doubtless  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  himself  never  attained 
the  high-pi-iesthood,  the  Temple  being  burnt  to  the 
gi'ound,  and  so  continuing,  and  he  himself  being  a 
captive  all  his  life.  But  he  was  the  father  of  JE- 
shua  the  high-priest — who  with  Zerubbabel  headed 
the  Return  fi-om  Captivity — and  of  all  his  successors 
tiU  the  pontificate  of  Alcimus  (Ezr.  iii.  2  ;  Neh. 
xii.  26,  &c.  [HiGii-PRIEST.]  Nothing  more  is 
known  about  him.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking 
that  his  name  is  compounded  of  the  same  elements, 
and  has  exactly  the  same  meaning,  as  that  of  the 
contemporary  king  Zedekiah — "  God  is  righteous;" 
and  that  the  righteousness  of  God  was  signally  dis- 
played in  the  simultaneous  suspension  of  the  throne 
of  David  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  Judah.  This  remark  perhaps  acquires 
weight  fiom  the  fact  of  his  successor  Jeshua,  who 
]estored  the  priesthood  and  rebuilt  the  Temple, 
having  the  same  name  as  Joshua,  who  brought  the 
nation  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  jESUS,  a  name 
significative  of  salvation. 

"in  Haggai  and  Zechaiiah,  though  the  name  in 
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the  original  is  exactly  as  above,  yet  our  translators 
have  chosen  to  follow  the  Greek  foiin,  and  present 
it  as  JOSEDECH. 

In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  it  is  abbreviated,  both  in 
Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  to  JOZADAK.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'HU.  1.  (K-in^^  =  "Jehovah  is  He;" 
'loD;  Alex,  'iriov  ;  Joseph.  'Itjovs).  The  founder 
of  the  fifth  dynasty  .of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  His 
history  was  told  in  the  lost  "Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel"  (2  K.  x,  34).  His  lather's  name 
was  Jeboshaphat  (2  K.  ix.  2) ;  his  grandfather's 
(which,  as  being  better  known,  was  sometimes 
affixed  ^to  his  own — 2  K.  ix.)  was  Nimshi.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  guards  of 
Ahab.  His  first  appearance  in  history  is  when, 
with  a  comrade  in  arms,  Bidkar,  or  Bar-Dakar 
(Ephrem  Syr.  0pp.  iv.  540),  he  rode  **  behind 
Ahab  on  the  fatal  journey  from  Samaria  to  Jezree], 
and  heard,  and  laid  up  in  his  heart,  the  warning  of 
Elijah  against  the  murderer  of  Naboth  [2  K.  ix. 
25).  But  he  had  already,  as  it  would  seem,  been 
known  to  Elijah  as  a  youth  of  promise,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  vision  at  Hoveb  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  future  king  of  Israel,  whom  Elijah  is  to 
anoint  as  the  minister  of  vengeance  on  Israel  (1  K. 
xix,  16,  17).  This  injunction,  for  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  Elijah  never  fulfilled.  It  was  reserved  long 
afterwards  for  his  successor  Elisha. 

Jehu  meantime,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and 
Jehoram,  had  risen  to  importance.  The  same  acti- 
vity and  vehemence  which  had  fitted  him  for  his 
earlier  distinctions  still  continued,  and  he  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  a  charioteer  whose  rapid  driving, 
as  if  of  a  madman^  (2  K.  ix.  21),  could  be  distin- 
guished even  from  a  distance.  He  was,  under  the 
last-named  king,  captain  of  the  host  in  the  siege  of 
Ramoth-Gilead.  According  to  Ephraim  Syrus  (who 
omits  the  words  "  saith  the  Lord"  in  2  K.  ix,  26, 
and  makes  '*!"  refer  to  Jehu)  he  had,  in  a  dream 
the  night  before,  seen  the  blood  of  Naboth  and  his 
sons  (S.  Ephr.  Syr.  0pp.  iv.  540).  Whilst  in  the 
midst  of  the  officers  of  the  besieging  army  a  youth 
suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appeai-ance  (2  K.  ix.  11), 
and  insisted  on  a  private  interview  with  Jehu. 
They  retii-ed  into  a  secret  chamber.  The  youth 
uncovered  a  vial  of  the  sacred  oil  (Jos.  Ant.  ix. 
6,  1)  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  poured  it 
over  Jehu's  head,  and  after  announcing  to  him  the 
message  fi'om  Elisha,  that  he  was  appointed  to  be 
king  of  Israel  and  destroyer  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
rushed  out  of  the  house  and  disappeared. 

Jehu's  countenance,  as  he  re-entered  the  assembly 
of  officers,  showed  that  some  strange  tidings  had 
reached  him.  He  tried  at  first  to  evadb  their  ques- 
tions, but  then  revealed  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed  by  the  prophetic  call.  In  a 
moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  anny  took  fire. 
They  threw  their  garments — the  large  square  Be- 


*  The  Hebrew  word  is  D^^DV  ;  usually  employed 

■  T  ; 

for  the  coupling  together  of  oxen.  This  the  LXX. 
understands  as  though  the  two  soldiers  rode  in  sepa- 
rate chariots — eyri^e^Tj/coTe?  CTrt  ^ivyr}  (2  K.  is.  25).  Jo- 
sephus  Aiit.  ix.  6,  §3)  as  though  they  sat  in  the  same 
chariot  with  the  king  (Kaee^oju-eVous  oina-Bev  tov  apfxa- 
Tos  Tou  'Ax^^ov). 

*■  This  is  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which, 
as  in  2  K.  ix.  11,  the  LXX.  translate  €v  irapaWayjj. 
Josephus  (Anf.  ix.  6,  §3)  HUys  a-xoKaiTepov  re  koX  fier' 

"  The  expression  translated  "  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs  "  is  one  the  clue  to  which  is  lost.     The  word 
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gedj  similar  to  a  wrapper  or  plaid — under  his  ieet, 
so  as  to  form  a  rough  carpet  of  state,  placed  him 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs,":  as  on  an  extempore  throne, 
blew  the  royal  salute  on  their  trumpets,  and  thus 
ordained  him  king.  He  then  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  Ramoth-Gilead  and  Jezreel,  and  set 
off,  full  speed,  with  his  ancient  comrade  Bidkar, 
whom  he  had  made  captain  of  the  host  in  his  place, 
and  a  band  of  horsemen.  From  the  tower  of  Jez- 
reel a  watchman  saw  the  cloud  of  dust  (HVBK' 

KovioproVj  A.  V.  *•  company")  and  announced 
his  coming  (2  K.  ix.  17).  The  messengers  that 
were  sent  out  to  him  he  detained,  on  the  same 
principle  of  secrecy  which  had  guided  all  his  move- 
ments. It  was  not  till  he  had  almost  reached  the 
city,  and  was  identified  by  the  watchman,  that 
alairn  was  taken.  But  even, then  it  seems  as  if 
the  two  kings  in  Jezreel  anticipated  news  from 
the  Syrian  war  rather  than  a  revolution  at  home. 
It  was  not  till,  in  answer  to  Jehoram's  question, 
''  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?  "  that  Jehu's  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  Jezebel  at  once  revealed  the  danger.  Jehu 
seized  his  opportunity,  and  taking  full  aim  at  Jeho- 
ram,  with  the  bow  which,  as  captain  of  the  host, 
was  always  with  him,  shot  him  through  the  heart 
(ix.  24).  The  body  was  thrown  out  on  the  fatal 
field,  and  whilst  his  soldiers  pursued  and  killed  the 
king  of  Judah  at  Beth-gan  (A.  V.  "the  garden- 
house"),  probably  Engannim,  Jehu  himself  ad; 
vanced  to  the  gates  of  Jezreel  and  fulfilled  the 
divine  warning  on  Jezebel  as  already  on  Jehoram. 
[Jezebel,]  He  then  entered  on  a  work  of  exter- 
mination hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  th'e 
Jewish  monarchy.  All  the  descendants  of  Ahab 
that  remained  in  Jezreel,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  court,  and  hierarchy  of  Astarte,  were  swept 
away.  His  next  step  was  to  secure  Samaria,  Every 
stage  of  his  progress  was  marked  with  blood.  At 
the  gates  of  Jezreel  he  found  the  heads  of  seventy 
princes  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  ranged  in  two  heaps, 
sent  to  him  as  a  propitiation  by  their  guardians  in 
Samaria,  whom  he  had  defied  to  withstand  him,  and 
on  whom  he  thus  threw  the  responsibility  of  de- 
stroying their  own  royal  charge.  Next,  at  "the 
shearing-house  '*  (or  Betheked)  between  Jezi'eel  and 
Samaria  he  encountered  forty-two  sons  or  nephews 
(2  Chr.  XX.  8)  of  the  late  king  of  Judah,  and  there- 
fore connected  by  marriage  with  Ahab,  on  a  visit 
of  compliment  to  their  relatives,  of  whose  fall, 
seemingly,  they  had  not  heard.  These  also  were 
put  to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well,  as,  in  the  later 
history,  of  Mizpah,  and,  in  our  own  days,  of  Cawn- 
pore  (2  K.  x.  14).  [Ishmael,  6.]  As  he  drove 
on  he  encountered  a  strange  figure,  such  as  might 
have  reminded  him  of  the  great  Elijah.  It  was 
Jehonadab,  the  austere  Arabian  sectary,  the  son 
of  Rechab.  In  him  his  keen  eye  discovered  a  ready 
ally.  He  took  him  into  his  chariot,  and  they  con- 
is  geremy  D*l3,  «'•  e.  a  hone,  and  the  meaning  appears 
to  be  that  they  placed  Jehu  on  the  very  stairs  them- 
selves— if  ni  ?V0  he  stairs — without  any  seat  or  chair 
helow  him.  The  stairs  doubtless  ran  round  the  inside 
of  the  quadrangle  of  the  house,  as  they  do  still,  for 
instance,  in  the  ruin  called  the  house  of  Zacchaeus 
at  Jericho,  and  Jehu  sat  where  they  joined  the  flat 
platform  which  formed  the  top  or  roof  of  the  house. 
Thus  he  was  conspicuous  against  the  sky,  while  the 
captains  were  below  him  in  the  open  quadrangle.  The 
old  Versions  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  passage  : 
the  LXX.  simply  repeat  the  Hebrew  word,  cttI  to 
YapejLL  rSiv  a.v(i§aB\tiiiv.     By  Josephus  it  is  avoided. 
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coded  their  schemes  as  they  entered  Samaria  (x.  I 
15,  16).     [Jehonadab.]    "  I 

Some  stragglers  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  that 
city  still  remained  to  be  destroyed.  But  the  great 
stroke  was  yet  to  come;  aud  it  was  conceived  and 
executed  with  that  union  of  intrepid  daring  and 
profound  secrecy  which  marks  the  whole  career  of 
Jehu,  Up  to  this  moment  there  was  nothing  which 
showed  anything  beyond  a  determination  to  -exter- 
minate in  all  its  branches  the  personal  adherents  of 
Ahab.  He  might  still  have  been  at  heait,  as  he 
seems  up  to  this  time  to  have  been  in  name,  dis- 
posed to  tolerate,  if  not  to  join  in,  the  Phosnician 
worship.  "  Ahab  sei"ved  Baal  a  little,  but  Jehu 
shall  serve  him  much."  There  was  to  be  a  new 
inauguration  of  the  worship  of  Baal.  A  solemn 
assembly,  sacred  vestments,  innumerable  victims, 
were  ready.  The  vast  temple  at  Samaria  raised 
by  Ahah  (1  K.  svi.  32  ;  Jos.  Atit,  x.  7,  §6)  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end.  The  chief  sacrifice  was 
offered,  as  if  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  by  Jehu  him- 
self, Jehonadab  joined  in  the  deception.  There 
was  some  apprehension  lest  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
might  be  found  in  the  temple ;  such,  it  seems,  had 
been  the  intennixture  of  the  two  religions.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  all,  and 
none  but,  the  idolaters  were  there,  the  signal  was 
given  to  eighty  trusted  guards,  and  a  sweeping 
massacre  removed  at  one  blow  the  whole  heathen 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  inner- 
most sanctuary  of  the  temple  (translated  in  the 
A.  V.  "the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal")  was 
stormed,  the  great  stone  statue  of  Baal  was  de- 
molished, the  wooden  figures  of  the  inferior  divi- 
nities sitting  round  him  were  torn  from  their  places 
and  burnt  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  526),  and  the  site  of 
the  sanctuaJ-y  itself  became  the  public  resort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  for  the  basest  uses.  This- 
is  the  last  public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The  re- 
maining twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign  are 
passed  over  in  a  few  words,  in  which  two  points 
only  are  material: — He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
woi*ship  of  Jeroboam: — The  Trans-jordanic  tribes 
suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  Hazael  (2  K. 
X.  29-33).  He  was  buried  in  state  in  Samaria, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoahaz  (2  K. 
X.  35).  His  name  is  the  first  of  the  Israelite  kings 
which  appears  in  the  Assyrian  monuments.  It  is 
found  on  the  black  obelisk  discovered  at  Nimroud 
(Layai-d,  Nineveh,  i..396),  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  amongst  the  names  of  kings  who  are 
bringing  tribute  (in  this  case  gold  and  silver,  and 
articles  manufactured  in  gold)  to  Shalmaneser  I. 
His  name  is  given  as  "  Jehu"  (or  "  Yahua")  "  the 
sou  of  Khumri"  (Omri).  This  substitution  of  the 
name  of  Omri  for  that  of  his  own  father  may  be 
accounted  for,  either  by  the  importance  which 
Omri  had  assumed  as  the  second  founder  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  or  by  the  name  of  '*Beth- 
Khumri,"  only  given  to  Samaria  in  these  monu- 
ments as  "the  House  or  Capital  of  Omri"  (Layard, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  643  :  Rawlinson's  Herodot. 
i.465). 

The  character  of  Jehu  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, if  we  take  it  as  a  whole,  and  judge  it  from 
a  general  point  of  view. 

He  must  be  regarded,  like  many  others  in  his- 
tory, as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  great 
purposes  rather  than  as  great  or  good  in  himself. 
In  the  long  period,  during  which  his  destiny — 
though  known  to  others  and  perhaps  tn  himself, 
lay  doi-mant — in  the  suddenness   of  his   rise   to 
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power ;  in  the  ruthlessness  with  which  he  carried 
out  his  pui'poses ;  in  the  union  of  profound  silence 
and  dissimulation  with  a  stern,  fanatic,  wayward 
zeal, — he  has  not  been  without  his  likenesses  in 
modern  times,  The  Scripture  narrative,  although 
it  fixes  our  attention  on  the  ^services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  worthless  dynasty  and  a  degi'ading 
worship,  yet  on  the  whole  leaves  the  sense  that 
it  was  a  reign  barren  in  great  results.  His  dy- 
nasty, indeed,  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne 
longer  than  any  other  royal  house  of  Israel  (2  K. 
X.),  and  under  Jeroboam  II.  it  acquired  a  high 
name  amongst  the  Oriental  nations.  But  Elisha, 
who  had  raised  him  to  power,  as  far  as  we  know, 
never  saw  him.  In  other  respects  it  was  a  failure ; 
the  original  sin  of  Jeroboam's  woiship  continued ; 
and  in  the  Prophet  Hosea  there  seems  to  be  a  re- 
tribution exacted  for  the  bloodshed  by  which  he 
had  mounted  the  throne :  "  I  will  avenge  the  blood 
of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu"  (Hos.  i.  4), 
as  in  the  similar  condemnation  of  Baasha  (1  K.  xvi. 
2).  See  a  striking  poem  to  this  effect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Jehu  in  the  Lyra  ApostoUca. 

2.  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani ;  a  prophet  of  Judah, 
but  whose  ministrations  were  chiefly  directed  to 
Israel.  His  father  was  probably  the  seer  who 
attacked  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  l).  He  must  have 
begun  his  career  as  a  prophet  when  very  young. 
He  first  denounced  Baasha,  both  for  his  imitation 
of  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam,  and  also  (as  it  would 
seem)  for  his  cruelty  in  destroying  it  (1  K.  xvi. 
1,  7),  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years, 
reappears  to  denounce  Jehoshaphat  for  his  alliance 
with  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xix.  2,  3).  He  survived  Je- 
hoshaphat and  wrote  his  life  (xx.  34).  From  an 
obscurity  in  the  text  of  1  K.  xvi.  7  the  Vulgate 
has  represented  him  as  killed  by  Baasha.  But 
this  is  not  required  by  the  words,  and  (except  on 
the  improbable  hypothesis  of  two  Jehus,  both  sons 
of  Hanani)  is  contradicted  by  the  later  appearance 
of  this  prophet. 

3.  ('Irjou :  Jehu,  Jew.)  A  man  of  Judah  of  the 
house  of  Hezrou  (1  Chr.  ii.  38).  He  was  the  son 
of  a  certain  Obed,  descended  from  the  union  of  an 
Egyptian,  Jaeha,  with  the  daughter  of  Sheshan, 
whose  slave  Jarha  was  (comp.  34). 

4.  ('Itjou.)  a  Simeonite,  son  of  Josibiah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  35).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe, 
apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (comp.  41). 

5.  ('iTjoi}?!..)  Jehu  the  Antothite,  i.  e.  native  of 
Anathoth,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  heroes  of  Ben- 
jamin, who  forsook  the  cause  of  Saul  for  that  of  David 
when  the  latter  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  He  does 
not  reappear  in  any  of  the  later  lists.      [A.  P.  S.] 

JEHUB'BAH  (nan*:    -laiSci;    Alex.  '0/3rf : 

Jaba"),  a  man  of  Asher ;  son  of  Shamer  or  Shomer, 
of  the  house  of  Beriah  (1  (Jhr.  vii.  34). 

JEHU'CAL  ("pa-ln) :  t>  lai.x<iK  ;  Alex.  'loia- 
X^C'-  Juchal),  son  of  Shelemiah;  one  of  two  per- 
sons sent  by  king  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah,  to  entreat 
his  prayers  and  advice  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  His  name 
is  also  given  as  JuCAL,  and  he  appeai-s  to  have 
been  one  of  the  "princes  of  the  king"  (comp. 
xxxviii.  1,  4). 

JE'HTJD  ("in;:  'hCiip;  Alex. 'loiifl:  J"Md),one 
of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  -xix.  45), 
named  between  Baalath  and  Bene-berak.  Neither 
of  these  two  places,  however,  have  been  identified. 
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By  Euscbius  and  Jerome  JehuJ  is  not  named. 
Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  242)  mentions  that  a  place  called 
el-  Yehwliijeh  exists  in  the  neighbom'hood  of  Lydfl, 
but  he  did  not  visit  it.  It  is,  however,  inserted  on 
Van  de  Velde's  map  at  7  miles  east  of  Jaffa  and  o 
north  of  Lydd.  ^his  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
■Schwarz  (141)  that  "  Jehud  is  the  village  Jehudic, 
7^  miles  S.E.  of  .Jaffa,"  except  as  to  the  direction, 
which  is  nearer  E.  than  S.E.  [G.] 

JEHU'DI  (n-in*  =  "  Jew :"  <S  'lovUv ;  Alex. 
'louSei :  Judi),  son  of  Xethaniah,  a  man  employed 
by  the  princes  of  Jehoiakim's  court  to  fetch  Baruch 
to  read  Jeremiah's  denunciation  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14), 
and  then  by  the  king  to  fetch  the  volume  itself 
and  read  it  to  him  (21,  23). 

JEHUDrjAH(nnri?n:  'ASJa;  Alex.  'lUa: 

J>'-d''-ia).  There  is  really  no  such  name  in  the 
Heb.  Bible  ^s  that  which  our  A.  V.  exhibits  at 
1  Chr.  iv.  18.  If  it  is  a  proper  name  at  all  it  is 
Ha-jehudijah,  like  Ham-melech,  Hak-koz,  &c. ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  rather  an  appellative,  "  the  Jewess," 
As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  foimed  of  60  obscure 
and  apparently  corrupt  a  passage,  Mered,  a  de- 
scendant of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  whose 
towns,  Gedor,  Socho,  and  Eshtemoa,  lay  in  the  south 
of  .Judah,  manned  two  wives — one  a  Jewess,  the 
other  an  Egyptian,  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The 
Jewess  was  sister  of  Naham,  the  father  of  the  cities 
of  Keilah  and  Eshtemoa.  The  descendants  of 
Wered  by  his  two  wives  are  given  in  vers.  18,  19, 
and  perhaps  in  the  latter  part  of  ver.  17.  Hodijah 
in  ver.  19  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  Ha-jehudijah, 
"  the  Jewess,"  the  letters  'HI  haWng  fallen  out  from 
the  end  of  HE^N  and  the  beginning  of  the  followiniij 
word;  and  the  full  stop  at  the  end  of  ver.  18 
should  be  removed,  so  as  to  read  as  a  recapitulation 
of  what  precedes: — "  These  are  the  sons  of  Bithiah, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Jlered  took  (for 
his  wife),  and  the  sons  of  his  wife,  the  Jewess,  the 
sister  of  Naham  (which  Xaham  was)  the  father  of 
Keilah,  whose  inhabitants  areGaimites,  and  of  Esh- 
temoa,  whose  inhabitants  are  Maachathites ;"  the 
last  being  named  possibly  from  Maachah,  Caleb's 
concubine,  as  the  Ephrathites  were  from  Ephrata. 
Bertheau  {Chronik)  arrives  at  the  same  general 
result,  by  proposing  to  place  the  closing  words  of 
ver.  18,  before  the  words  "  And  she  bare  Miriam," 
&c.,  in  ver.  17.     See  also  Vatablus.     [A.  C.  H.] 

JEPrU'SH  ieJlV.-  'lis;  Alex.  'laTas:  Us), 
son  of  Eshek,  a  remote  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
viii.  39).  The  parallel  genealogy  in  ch.  ix.  stops 
short  of  this  man. 

For  the  representation  of  Ain  by  H,  see  Jehiel, 
JIehlsim,  &c. 

JEI'EL  :bi<'V'!-  Jehiel).  1.  ('Ma.)  A  chief 
man  among  the  lieubenites,  one  of  the  house  of  Joel 
(1  Chr.  V.  7). 

2.  ('lei^X;  Alex,  once  'IM^.)  A  Merarite 
Vevitc,  one  of  the  gate-keepers  (D'HVB' ;  A.  V. 
**  jKiiteii,"  and  "  doorkeepers")  to  the  sacred  tent, 
at  the  first  e^taljlishment  of  the  Ark  in  Jt?ru.-;alem 
( 1  Chr.  XV.  18).  His  duty  was  also  to  play  the 
harp  (ver.  21),  or  the  psaltciy  and  hai-p  (xvi.  5^, 
in  the  senic*  beibre  the  Ark. 

3.  ('Z\(ii]\,  Alex.  'Z\ii)\.)  A  Gei-shrmite  Le- 
vite,  ";i'--  of  the  Beoe-Asaith,  toref;ttlji.-r  of  Jaha- 
ziKt.  in  the  time  of  Wnvj.  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
XX.  14). 
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4.  I^V^V\  »■-  e.  Jeuel,  but  the  A.  V.  follows 
the  correction  of  the  Keri:  'liii)\.')    The  Scribe 
(nSIDn)  wMo  kept  the  account  of  the  nnmbei's  of 
king  Uzziah's  irregular  predatory  waniors  (Dn-llil 
A.  v.  "bands,"  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11).  '     =' 

5.  (Jeuel,  as  in  the  preceding;  but  the  A.  V. 
again  follows  the  Keri:  *Iet^A.:  JahieL)  A  Gei- 
shonite  Levitc,  one  of  the  Bene-Elizaphan,  who 
assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
under  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxlx.  13). 

6.  ('lei^A,  Alex.  'Ui^\.)  One  of  the  chiefs 
(^"IK*)  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  an 
assistant  in  the  rites  at  his  great  Passover  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  9). 

7.  (Jeuel  as  above,  but  in  Keri  and  A.  V. 
Jeiel :  'lefi\,  Alex.  'Ei'^X.)  One  of  the  Bene-Ado- 
nikam  who  foimed  part  of  the  caravan  of  Ezra 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  13).  In 
E.sdras  the  name  is  Jeuel. 

8.  ('lafjX,  Alex.  'leei^A..)  A  layman,  of  the 
Bene  Nebo,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  and  had 
to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  i.  43).  In  Esdras  it  is 
omitted  from  the  Greek  and  A.  V.,  though  the 
Vulgate  has  Idelm. 

JE'KABZEEL  (^KV3i5; :  Vat.  omits ;  Alex. 

KaficreiiX :  Caiseel),  a  fuller  form  of  the  name  of 
Kabzeel,  the  most  remote  city  of  Judah  on  the 
southern  fiontier.  This  form  occurs  only  in  the 
list  of  the  i^laces  reoccupied  after  the  captirity 
(Xeh.  xi.  25).  [G.] 

JEKAME'A3I  (DJ)D|T :  'Uxef^ias,  'UkiUii; 
Alex.  'leK€fiid :  Jecma^tm,  Jecrruian),  a  Levite  in 
the  time  of  King  Darid:  fourth  of  the  sons  of 
Hebron,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  iiiv. 

JEKAMI'AH  (n;P|T :  'Ux^filas ;  Alex.  'Ic- 
KOfiias :  Icamias),  son  of  Shallum,  in  the  line  of 
Ahlai,  about  contemporary  with  king  Ahaz.  in 
another  passage  the  same  name,  borne  by  a  differ- 
ent person,  is  given  JECAMIAH  (1  Chr.  ii.  41). 
[Jaeha.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEKU'THIEL  (^N'n-lp.' :  i  Xeri^X  ;  Alex. 
'Ie«r0(i^\:  Tcij.thielj,n  man  recorded  in  the  genea- 
logies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18)  as  the  son  of  a 
certain  Ezrah  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.  V.  Jehudijah), 
and  in  his  turn  the  father,  or  founder,  of  the  town 
of  Zanoah.  This  passage  in  the  Targum  is  not 
without  a  certain  irit<-rest.  Jered  is  interpreted  to 
mean  Moses,  and  each  of  the  names  following  are 
taken  as  titles  home  by  him.  Jekuthiel — "  tmst 
in  God " — is  so  applied  "  because  in  his  days  the 
Israelites  tmsted  in  the  God  of  heaven  for  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness." 

In  a  remarkable  prayer  used  by  the  Spanish  and 

Portuguese  Jews  in  the  concluding  service  of  the 

.Sibbath,  Elijah  is  invoked  as  having  had  "  tidings 

1  of  peace  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  Jekuthiel." 

This  is  explained  to  refer  to  some  transaction  in  the 

!  life  of  Phineas,  with  whom  Elijah  is,  in  the  tia- 

I  ditions  of  the  Jews,  believed  to  be  identical  (see  the 

quotations  in  Modem  Judaism,  229). 

I      JEMIMA  (nO'P^ :  'H^e'pa:  Dies,  as  if  from 

'  DV,  'a  day"  ,  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters 

j  hora  to  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his  prosperity 

(Job  xlii.  14).     Kosenmiiller  compares  the  name 

to  the  cbis>iical  Diana ;    but  Gesenius  identities  )t 

with   au    Arabic   word   signifying   "dove."     The 
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Rev.  C.  Foi'ster  (^Historical  Geography  of  Arabia,  I 
ii.  67),  iu  tracing  the  posterity  of  Job  in  Arabia, 
considei-s  that  the  name  of  Jemima  sm-vives  in 
Jemama,  the  name  of  the  central  province  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  which,  according  to  an  Ara- 
bian tradition  (see  Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii.  §26),  was 
called  aftei"  Jemama,  an  ancient  Queen  of  the 
Arabians.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEM'NAAN  {'U^vaiv:  Vulg.  omits),  men- 
tioned among  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pales- 
tine to  which  the  panic  of  the  incursion  of  Holo- 
lernes  extended  (Jud.  ii.  28).  No  doubt  Jabneel — 
Miierally  called  Jamnia  by  the  Greek  writers — is 
intended.  The  omission  of  Joppa  however  is  re- 
Inai'kable.  [0.] 

JEMTJ'EL  (^N-ID^ :  'Ufiovhx :  Jcmuel,  fa- 
muel),  the  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10; 
Ex.  vi.  15).  In  the  lists  of  Num.  xxvi.  and  1  Chr. 
Jv.  the  name  is  given  as  Nemuel,  which  Gesenius 
decides  to  be  the  corrupted  fonii. 

.  JEPHTHA'E  ('l€<^0cfe  :  lepthe,  Jephte),'H.eb. 
xi.  32.     The  Greeli  form  of  the  name  Jephtiiah. 

JEPH'TBAH  (nriQ^i.e.  Yiplitah-.   'U<l>e<ie: 

Jephte),  a  judge,  about  B.  c.  1143-1137,  His  his- 
tory is  contained  in  Judg.  xi.  1 — xii.  7.  He  was  a 
Gileadite,  the  son  of  Gilead  and  a  concubine.  Driven 
by  the  legitimate  sons  from  his  father's  inheritance, 
he  went  to  Tob,  and  became  the  head  of  a  company 
of  freebooters  in  a  debatable  land  probably  belong- 
ing to  AmmQn  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  The  idolatrous 
Israehtes  in  Gilead  were  at  that  time  smarting 
under 'the  oppression  of  an  Ammonitish  king  ;  and 
Jephthah  was  led,  as  well  by  the  unsettled  character 
of  the  age  as  by  his  own  family  circumstances,  to 
adopt  a  kind  of  life  unrestrained,  adventurous,  and 
insecure  as  that  of  a  Scottish  border-chieftain  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  not  unlike  the  life  which 
David  aftenvards  led  at  Ziklag,  with  this  exception, 
that  Jephthah  had  no  friend  among  the  heathen  in 
whose  land  he  hved.  His  fame  as  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful captain  was  cai-ried  back  to  his  native 
Gilead ;  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  Ammon,  the  Gileadite  elders  sought 
in  vain  for  any  leader,  who  in  an  equal  degree  with 
the  base-born  outcast  could  command  the  confidence 
of  his  countrymen.  Jephthah  consented  to  become 
their  captain,  on  the  condition — solemnly  ratified 
before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh — that  in  the  event  of  his 
success  against  Ammon  he  should  still  remain  as 
their  acknowledged  head.  Messages,  urging  their 
respective  claims  to  occupy  the  ti'ans-Jordanic  re- 
gion, were  exchanged  between  the  Ammonitish 
king  and  Jephthah.  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
(*.  e.  "  force  of  mind  for  great  undertakings,  and 
bodily  strength,"  Tanchum:  comp.  Judg.  iii.  10, 
vi.  34,  xi.  29,  xiv,  6,  xv.  14)  came  upon  Jeph- 
thah. He  collected  wan*iors  throughout  Gilead  and 
Manasseh,  the  provinces  which  acknowledged  his 
authority.  And  then  he  vowed  his  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  "whatsoever  cometh  forth  [/.  t\  first]  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  iu 
peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be 
Jehovah's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burntroffer- 
mg.  The  Ammonites  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  Twenty  cities,  from  Aroer  on  the  Arnon 
to  Minnith  and  to  Abel  Keramim,  were  taken  from 
them.  But  as  the  conqueror  returned  to  Mizpeh 
there  came  out  to  meet  him  a  procession  of  damsels 
with  dances  and  timbrels,  and  among  them — the 
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fii-st  person  from  his  own  house — his  daughter  and 
only  child.  "Alas!  my  daughter,  thou  hast 
brought  me  veiy  low,"  was  the  gi-eeting  of  the 
heart-stricken  father.  But  the  high-minded  maiden 
is  ready  for  any  personal  suffering  in  the  hour  of 
her  father's  triumph.  Only  she  asks  for  a  respite 
of  two  months  to  withdraw  to  her  riative  moun- 
tains, and  in  their  recessas  to  weep  with  her  virgin- 
friends  over  the  early  disappointment  of  her  lire. 
When  that  time  was  ended  she  returned  to  her 
father;  and  "  he  did  unto  her  his  vow.'* 

But  Jephthah  had  not  long  leisure,  even  if  he 
were  disposed,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestic  grief. 
The  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  challenged  his  right  to 
go  to  war,  as  he  had  done  without  their  concur- 
rence, against  Ammon ;  and  they  proceeded  to  vin- 
dicate the  absurd  claim  by  invading  Jephthah  in 
Gilead.  They  did  but  add  to  his  triumph  which 
they  envied.  He  first  defeated  them,  then  inter- 
cepted the  fugitives  at  the  fords  of  Jordan,  and 
there,  having  insultingly  identified  them  as  Ephraim- 
ites  by  their  p^uliar  pronunciation,  he  put  forty- 
two  thousand  men  to  the  sword. 

The  eminent  office  for  which  Jephthah  had  stipu- 
lated as  the  reward  of  his  exertions,  and  the  glory 
which  he  had  won,  did  not  long  abide  with  him. 
He  judged  Israel  six  years  and  died. 

It  is  geneially  conjectured  that  his  jurisdiction 
was  limited  to  the  trans- Jordanic  region. 

The  peculiar  expression,  xi.  34.  faithfully  trans- 
lated in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V,,  has  been  inter- 
preted as  signifying  that  Jephthah  had  step-chil- 
dren. 

That  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  really  offered 
up  to  God  in  sacrifice,  slain  by  the  hand  of  .her 
father  and  then  burned — is  a  horrible  conclusion ; 
but  one  which  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid.  This 
was  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text  by 
Jonathan  the  paraphrast,  and  Rashi,  by  Josephus, 
Ant.  T.  7,  §10,  and  by  perhaps  all  the  early  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  as  Origen,  in  Joannem,  torn.  vi.  cap. 
36  ;  Chrysostom,  Horn,  ad  pop.  Antioch.  xiv.  3  ; 
0pp.  ii.  145  ;  Theodoret,  Qiiaest.  in  Jud.  xx, ;  Je- 
rome, J^p.  ad  Jul.  118  ;  0pp.  i.  791,  &c. ;  Augus- 
tine, Quaest.  in  Jud.  viii.  §49  ;  0pp.  iii.  1,  p.  610. 
For  the  Brst  eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  this 
was  the  current,  perhaps  the  universal  opinion  of  Jews 
and  Christians.  Yet  none  of  them  extenuates  the 
act  of  Jephthah.  Josephus  calls  it  neither  lawful 
nor  pleasing  to  God.  Jewish  writers  say  that  he 
ought  to  have  refen-ed  it  to  the  high-priest ;  but 
either  he  failed  to  do  so,  or  the  high-priest  culpaldy 
omitted  to  prevent  the  rash  act.  Origen  strictly 
confines  his  praise  to  the  hei'cism  of  Jephthah's 
daughter. 

Another  intei-pretation  was  suggested  by  Joseph 
Kimchi.  He  supposed  that,  instead  of  being  sacri- 
ficed, she  was  shut  up  in  a  house  which  her  father 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  that  she  was  there  visited 
by  the  daughters  of  Israel  four  days  in  each  year 
so  long  as  she  lived.  This  interpretation  has  been 
adopted  by  many  eminent  men,  as  by  Levi  ben 
Gersom  and  Bechai  among  the  Jews,  and  by  Dru- 
sius,  Grotius,  Estius,  de  Dieu,  Bishop  Hall,  Water-* 
land,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others.  More  names  of  the 
same  period,  and  of  not  less  authority,  might  how- 
ever be  adduced  on  the  other  side.  Lighttbot  once 
thought  (Frubhin;  §16J  that  Jephthah  did  not  slay 
his  daughter ;  but  upon  more  mature  reflection  he 
came  to  the  opposite  conclusion  {Harmpny,  &c. ; 
Judg.  xi..  Works,  i.  51). 

Kach  of  these  t>vo  opinions  is  supported  by  argu- 
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ments  gi-ounded  on  the  original  text  and  on  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  (1.)  In  Judg.  xi.  31,  the 
word  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  whatsoever  "  knows 
no  distinction  of  gender,  and  may  as  coiTectly  be 
translated  "  whosoever ;"  and  in  favour  of  the  latter 
version  it  is  urged  that  Jephthah  could  not  have 
expected  to  be  met  by  an  ox  or  other  animal  fit  for 
sacrifice,  coming  forth  from  the  door  of  his  house  ; 
and  that  it  was  obviously  his  intention  to  signalize 
his  thanksgiving  for  victory  by  devoting  some 
human  being  to  destruction,  to  that  end  perverting 
the  stitute.  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29  (given  with  another 
purpose,  on  which  see  Jahn,  Archaeologia,  §  294, 
or  Ewald,  Alterthumer,  89),  to  the  taldng  of  a  life 
which  was  not  forfeit  to  the  law.  ('2.)  To  J. 
Kimchi's  proposal  to  translate  "  and  I  will  offer," 
verse  .31,  "or  I  will  offer,"  it  has  been  replied  that 
this  sense  of  the  conjunction  is  rare,  that  it  is  not 
intended  in  two  vows  couched  in  parallel  phrase- 
ology. Gen.  xxviii.  21,  22,  and  1  tiam.  i.  11,  and 
that  it  cieates  two  alternatives  between  which  there 
is  no  opposition,  (3.)  The  word  rendered  in  A.  Y. 
"  to  lament,"  or  "  to  talk  with,"  verse  40,  is  trans- 
lated by  later  scholars,  as  in  Judg.  v.  11,  "  to  cele- 
brate." (4.)  It  has  been  said  that  if  Jephthah  put 
his  daughter  to  death,  according  to  verse  39,  it  is 
unmeaning  to  add  that  she  "  knew  no  man ;"  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  this  circumstance  is 
added  as  setting  in  a  stronger  light  the  rashness  of 
Jephthah  and  the  heroism  of  his  daughter.  (5.)  It 
has  been  argued  that  human  sacrifices  were  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  therefore  a 
Jew  could  not  have  intended  to  make  a  thank- 
offering  of  that  sort ;  but  it  is  replied  that  a  Gi- 
leadite  born  in  a  lawless  age,  living  as  a  freebooter 
in  the  midst  of  rude  and  idolatrous  people  who 
practised  such  sacrifices,  was  not  likely  to  be  un- 
usually acquainted  with  or  to  pay  unusual  respect 
to  the  pure  and  humane  laws  of  Israel.  (6.)  Lastly, 
it  has  been  argued  that  a  life  of  religious  celibacy 
is  without  injunction  or  example  to  favour  it  in  the 

0.  T. 

Some  persons,  mindful  of  the  enrolment  of  Jeph- 
thah among  the  heroes  of  faith  in  Heb.  xi.  32,  as 
well  as  of  the  expression  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lox'dcame 
upon  him,"  Judg.  xi.  29,  have  therefore  scrupled 
to  believe  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  sin  as 
the  murder  of  his  child.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  deep  sins  of  several  other  faithful 
men  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  sometimes  without 
■  comment ;  and  as  Jephthah  had  time  afterwards, 
so  he  may  have  had  grace  to  repent  of  his  vow  and 
his  fulfilment  of  it.  At  least  we  know  that  he  felt 
remorse,  which  is  often  the  foreshadow  of  retribu- 
tion or  the  harbinger  of  repentance. 
'  Doubtless  theological  opinions  have  sometimes 
had  the  effect  of  leading  men  to  prefer  one  view  of 
Jephthah's  vow  to  the  other.  Selden  mentions  that 
Genebrard  was  told  bv  a  Jew  that  Kimchi's  inter- 
pretation was  devised  in  order  to  prevent  Christians 
quoting  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter  as  a 
type  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  Chris- 
tians, who  desire  or  fear  an  example  alleged  in 
favour  of  celibate  vows  or  of  the  fallibility  of  in- 
spired men,  may  become  partial  judges  of  the 
question. 

The  subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  Augustine, 

1.  c.  0pp.  iii.  1,  p.  610  ;  a  Treatise  by  L.  Capellus 
inserted  in  Crit.  Sacr.  on  Judg.  xi. ;  Bp.  Hall's 
Oontemplations  on  0.  T.,  bk.  x. ;  Selden,  De  jure 
naturali  et  gentium,  iv.  §11 ;  Lightfoot,  Sermon 
on  Judg.  xi.   39,   in    Works,  ii.   1215 ;    Pfeiffer, 
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De  voto  Jephiae,  0pp.  591 ;  Dr.  Hales'  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  ii.  288 ;  and  in  Rosenmiiller's 
Scholia.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEPHUN'NE  ('Ie(/)ow5  :  Jephme),  Ecclus. 
xlvi.  7.     [Jephonneh.] 

JEPHUN'NEH  (1133* :  Jephme).  1.  ('if. 
(povvfi')  :  father  of  Caleb  the  spy,  who  is  usually  de- 
signated as  "  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunueh."  He 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  Edomitish  ti-ibe  called 
Kenezites,  from  Kena;^  their  founder ;  but  his  father 
or  other  ancestors  are  not  named.  [Caleb,  2  ;  Ke- 
NAZ.]  (See  Num.  xiii.  6,  &c.,  xxxii.  12, &o.;  Josh, 
xiv.  14,  &o. ;  1  Chr.  iv.  ]  5.)  2.  {'Uipivd  in  both 
MSS.)  A  descendant  of  Asher,  eldest  of  the  three 
sons  of  Jether  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'EAH  (ITl* :  'lapdx :  Jare),  the  fourth  in 
order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
20),  and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of  southern  Arabia. 
He  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the 
name  of  any  Arabian  place  or  tribe,  though  a  fortress 
(and  probably  an  old  town,  like  the  numerous  for- 
tified places  in  the  Yemen,  of  the  old  Himyerite 

kingdom)  named  Yerakh  (~\w)  =  HT)  is  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  district  of  the  Nijjad 
{Mardsid,  s.  v.  Yerakh),  which  is  in  Mahreh,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Yemen  {Kmnoos,  in  ai"ticle 

Jsi^j  ;   of.  Arabia).      The   similarity  of  name, 

however,  and  the  other  indications,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  lay  much  stress  on. 

A  very  different  identification  has  been  proposed 
by  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii.  19).  He  translates  Jerah 
=: "  the  moon "  into  Arabic,  and  finds  the  de- 
scendants of  Jerah  in  the  Ahlaei,  a  people  dwelling 
near  the  Red  Sea  (Agatharch.  ap.  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  45), 
on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (iii.  8), 
in  which  he  says  of  the  Ai'abs,  *'  Bacchus  tliey  cfdl 
in  their  language  Orotal ;  and  Urania,  Alilat." 
He  further  suggests  that  these  Ahlaei  are  the  Benee- 

Hilil  of  more  modem  times,  Hilal  (  \5VA)  meaamg, 

in  Arabic,  "  the  moon  when,  being  near  the  sun, 
it  shows  a  naiTow  rim  of  light."  Gesenius  does  not 
object  to  this  theory,  which  he  quotes ;  but  says 
that  the  opinion  of  Michaelis  {Spicileg.  ii.  60)  is 
more  probable ;  the  latter  scholar  finding  Jerah  in 
the  "coast  of  the  moon"  (correctly,  "low  land 

,,u      i  3 
of  the  moon,"  ^.^JUI   i_<x)i  t  ii  t^o  "  mountain 

''    —  o     J  -  -. 
of  the   moon"   (j.»JUi  Jjo*) — in  each  case  the 

moon  being  "  kamai-,''  not  "  hildl."  The  foi-mer  is 
"a  place  between  Zafari  and  Esh-Shihr"  {Kdnmos) ; 
the  latter  in  the  same  pai't,  but  more  inland ;  both 
being,  as  Gesen.  remarks,  neai-  to  Hadramawt,  next 
to  which,  in  the  order  of  the  names,  is  Jerah  in  the 
record  in  Genesis ;  and  the  same  argument  may  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  our  own  possible  identification 
with  the  fortress  of  Yerakh,  named  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article.  Whatever  may  be  said 
in  support  of  translating  Jerah,  as  both  Bochart  and 
Michaelis  have  done,  the  former's  theory  involves 
some  grave  difficulties,  which  must  be  stated. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  above  quoted  (cf.  i. 
131,  "theArabians  call  Venus  Alitta"),  thaijAlilat 
signifies  Urania,  cannot  be  accepted  without  further 
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evidence  than  we  at  present  possess.  Alilat  was 
almost  doubtless  the  same  as  the  object  of  worship 
called  by  the  Aiubs  "  El-Lat,"  and  any  new  infor- 
mation respecting  the  latter  is  therefore  important. 
It  would  require  too  much  space  in  this  work  to 
state  .the  various  opinions  of  the  Arabs  respecting 
El-Lat,  its  etymology,  &c.,  as  collected  in  the  great 
.MS.  Lexicon  entitled  the  "  Mohkam,"  a  work  little 

known  in  Europe ;  from  which  (articles  j^  and 

tSiS)  ^^  S'^'^  ^^^  following  particulars.     "  El- 

Latt"  is  [generally]  said  to  he  originally  "  El- 
Ldth,"  tlie  name  of  an  object  of  worship,  so  called 
by  the  appellation  of  a  man  who  used  to  moisten 
meal  of  parched  barley  (saweek)  with  clarified  butter 
or  the  like,  at  the  place  thereof,  for  the  pilgrims  : 
"El-Latt"  signifying  "the  person  who  performs 
that  operation."  The  object  of  worship  itself  is 
said  to  have  been  a  mass  of  rock  [upon  which  he 
moistened  the  meal ;  and  which  was  more  properly 
called  "  the  Kock  of  El-Latt "]  :  after  the  death  of 
the  man  above  mentioned  this  rock  was  worshipped. 
But  some  say  that  "El-Lat"  is  originally  "  El- 
— ■  o 

Ildheh"  (XA^i!|),  meaning  [not  "  the  Goddess," 

but]  "  the  Serpent."  To  this  we  may  add  from 
El-Beydawee  {JTur-dn,  liii.  19  and  20),  El-Lat  was 
an  idol  of  Thakeef,  at  Et-Taif,  or  of  Kureysh,  at 

Nakhleh;  and  was  so  called  from  ^yj,  because 

they  used  to  go  round  about  it :  or  it  was  called 
"El-LAtt,"  because  it  was  the  image  of  a  man  who 
used  to  moisten  meal  of  parched  barley  with  cla- 
rified butter,  and  to  feed  the  pilgrims. — Our  own 
opinion  is  that  it  may  be  a  contraction  of  "  El- 
IMhet"  ("  the  Serpent,"  or  perhaps  "theGoddess"), 
pronounced  according  to  the  dialect  of  Himyer,  with 
"  t "  instead  of  "  h  "  in  the  case  of  a  pause.     (See 
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the  Sihah,  MS.,  art. 


.)      It  is  said   in   the 


Lexicon  entitled  the  Tahdheeb  (MS.,  art.  ^),  that 

El-Kisd-ee  used  to  pronounce  it,  in  the  case  of  a 
pause,  "  El-Lah  ;"  and  that  those  who  worshipped 
it  compared  its  name  with  that  of  "  Allah." 

Pococke  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  El- 
Latt,  which  the  reader  may  consult  {Spec.  Hist. 
■Arab.  p.  90) ;  and  also  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  notes 
to  Herodotus  (ed.  Rawlinson,  ii.  402,  foot-note,  and 
Essay  i.  to  Bk.  iii.)  :  he  seems  to  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, in  saying  that  the  Arabic  "  '  awel,'  '  first '  " 
[con-ectly,  "awwal"]  is  "related  to"  bn,  or 
Allah,  &c. ;  and  that  Ahtta  and  Mylitta  are  Semitic 
names  deiived  from  ■' weled,  walada,  'to  bear  chil- 
dren'" {Essay  i.  p.  537),  The  comparison  of 
Alitta  and  Myhtta  is  also  extremely  doubtful ;  and 
probably  Herodotus  assimilated  the  former  name  to 
the  latter. 

It  is  necessai-y  to  observe,  in  endeavouring  to 
elucidate  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Ishmaelite 
Arabs,  that  fetishism  was  largely  developed  among 
them  ;  and  that  their  idols  were  generally  absurdly 
rude  and  primitive.  Beyond  that  relic  of  primeval 
revelation  which  is  found  in  most  beliefs — a  recog- 
nition of  one  universal  and  supreme  God — the  prac- 
tices of  fetishism  obtained  more  or  less  throughout 
Arabia :  on  the  north  giving  place  to  the  faith  of 
the  patriarchs ;  on  the  south  merging  into  the  cos- 
mic worship  of  the  Himyerites. 

That  the  Aliloci  were  worshippers  of  Alilat  is  an 


assumption  unsupported  by  facts ;  but  whatever 
may  be  said  in  its  fiivour,  the  people  in  question 
are  not  the  Benee-Hilal,  who  take  their  name  fjora 
a  kinsman  of  Mohammad,  in  the  fifth  generation 
before  him,  of  the  well-known  stock  of  Keys. 
(Caussin,  Essai.  Tab.  X  A  ;  Abu-l-Fidii,  Hist,  an- 
teisl,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  194.)  [E.  S.  P.] 

JEEAH'MEEL  ('JNOni^ :  'Upana-I,\,  'Upe- 
fie-fi\  :  Jerameel).  1.  First-bora  son  of  Hezron,  the 
son  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  25- 
27,  33,  42).  His  descendants  are  given  at  length 
in  the  same  chap.  [Azariah,  13  ;  Zabad.]  They 
inhabited  the  southera  border  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10,  comp.  8  ;  xxx.  29). 

2.  A  Merarite  Levite ;  the  representative,  at 
the  time  of  the  organisation  of  the  Divine  service 
by  king  Da.vid,  of  the  family  of  Kish,  the  son  of 
MahU  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  29  ;  comp.  xxiii.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Hammelech,  or,  as  the  LXX.  render  it, 
"  the  king,"  who  was  employed  by  Jehoiakim  to 
make  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  prisoners,  after  he  had 
burnt  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
26).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEEAH'MBELITES,  THE  (»^^fp^^*^l : 
'Iea';U€7a,  6  'lepe^ucTjA ;  Alex.  'IffpafjiTjXeij  ^lepa- 
jUTjAef :  Jerameel).  The  tribe  descended  from  the 
first  of  tlie  foregoing  persons  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10). 
Their  cities  are  also  named  amongst  those  to  which 
David  sent  presents  from  bis  Amalekite  booty 
(xxx.  29),  although  to  Achish  he  had  represented 
that  he  had  attacked  them. 

JEE'EOHUS  {'Upexos:  Ericus),  1  Esd.  v. 
22.     [Jericho.] 

JE'EED  (nn;  :  'IdpeS :  Jared,  Jaret).     1.  One 

of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood,  son  of  Mahalaleel 
and  father  of  Enoch  (1  Chr.  i.  2).  In  Genesis  the 
name  is  given  as  Jared. 

2.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  signalised  as 
the  "  father — i.  e.  the  founder — of  Gedor"  (1  Chr. 
iv.  18).  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ezrah  by  his 
wife  Ha-Jehudijah,  i.  e.  the  Jewess.  The  Jews, 
however,  give  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  the 
passage,  and  treat  this  and  other  names  therein  as 
titles  of  Moses — Jered  because  he  caused  the  manna 
to  descend.  Here — as  noticed  under  Jabez — the 
pun,  though  obvious  in  biblical  Hebrew,  where 
Jarad  (the  root  of  Jordan)  means  "  to  descend,"  is 
concealed  in  the  rabbinical  paraphrase,  which  has 
ri^niN,  a  word  with  the  same  meaning,  but  with- 
out any  relation  to  Jered,  either  for  eye  or  ear.  [G.] 

JEE'EMAI  {^lyy^ :    'Upa/il ;    Alex.  'Icpe/if : 

Jermai),  a  layman  ;  one  of  the  Bene-Hashum,  who 
was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  33).  In  the  lists  of  Esdras  it  is 
omitted. 

JEEEM'IAH   (-WP"!*,    as    the  more  usual 

fonn,   or   H^D'T',  ch.   xxxvi  .-xxx^^ii.  ;  'lepcjufas  ; 

Jeremias,  Vulg. ;  Hieremias,  Hieron.  et  al.).  The 
name  has  been  variously  explained :  by  Jerome  and 
Simonis  (Onomast.  p.  535),  as  "the  exalted  of  the 
Lord  ;"  by  Gesenius  (s.  v.),  as  "  appointed  of  the 
Lord ;"  by  Cai-pzoy  {Introd.  ad  lib.  V.  T.  p.  iii. 
c.  3),  fbllowed  by  Hengstenberg  (Christologie  des 
A.  B.  vol.  i.),  as  "  the  Lord  throws" — the  latter 
seeing  in  the  name  a  prophetic  reference  to  the 
work  described  in  i.  10. 
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I.  Life, — It  will  be  convenient  to  aiTange  what 
is  known  as  to  tile  life  and  work  of  this  Prophet  in 
sections  corresponding  to  its  chief  periods.  The 
materials  for  such  an  account  are  to  be  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  book  which  beare  his 
name.  , Whatever  interest  may  attach  to  Jewish 
or  Christian  traditions  connected  with  his  name, 
they  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical, 
and  we  are  left  to  form  what  picture  we  can  of  the 
man  and  of  his  times  from  the  narratives  and  pro- 
phecies which  he  himself  has  left.  Fortunately, 
these  have  come  down  to  us,  though  in  some  dis- 
, order,  with  unusual  fulness  ;  and  tiiere  is  no  one  in 
the  "  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets  "  of  whom, 
in  his  woi'k,  feelings,  sufferings,  we  have  so  distinct 
a  knowledge.  He  is  for  us  the  great  example  of 
the  prophetic  life,  the  representative  of  the  pro- 
phetic order.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  have  seemed  to  the  Christian  feeling  of  the 
Early  Church  a  type  of  Him  in  whom  tliat  life  re- 
ceived its  highest  completion  (Hieron.  Comm.  in 
Jeretn.  xxiii.  9  ;  Origen,  //bm.  in  Jerem.  i.  and 
viii. ;  Aug.  de  Praes,  Dei,  c.  xxxvii.),  or  that 
recent  writers  should  have  identified  him  with  the 
"Servant  of  the  Lord"  in  the  later  chapters  of 
Isaiah  (Bunsen,  Gott  in  Geschichte,  i.  p.  425- 
447  ;  Niigelsbach,  art.  Jerem.  in  Herzog's  lieal- 
encyclop.). 

(1.)  Under  Josiah,  n.o.  638-608.— In  the  13th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  Prophet  speaks  of 
himself  as  still  "a  child"  ("1^3,  i.  6).    We  cannot 

rely  indeed  on  this  word  as  a  chronological  datum. 
It  may  have  been  used  simply  as  the  expression  of 
conscious  weakness,  and  as  a  word  of  age  it  extends 
from  merest  infancy  (Ex.  ii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  21)  to 
adult  manhood  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17  ;  1  K.  iii.  7).  We 
may  at  least  infer,  however,  as  we  can  trace  his  life 
in  full  activity  for  upwards  of  forty  years  from  this 
period,  that  at  the  commencement  of  that  reign  he 
could  not  have  passed  out  of  actual  childhood.  He 
is  described  as  "the  son, of  Hilldah  of  the  priests 
that  were  in  Anathoth"  (i.  1).  Were  we  able, 
with  some  earlier  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  p.  142  ; 
Jerome,  0pp.  tom.  iv.  §  116,  D.)  ahd  some  later 
writei*s  (Eichhorn,  Calovius,  Maldonatus,  von  Boh- 
len,  Umbreit)  to  identify  this  Hilkiah  with  the 
high-priest  who  bore  so  large  a  share  in  Josiah's 
work  of  reformation,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
think  of  the  king  and  the  prophet,  so  nearly  of  the 
same  age  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  1),  as  growing  up  together 
under  the  .same  training,  subject  to  the  same  in- 
fluences. Against  this  hypothesis,  however,  there 
have  been  urged  the  facts  (Carpzov,  Keil,  Ewald, 
and  others) — (1.)  that  the  name  is  too  common  to 
be  a  ground  of  identification  ;  (2.)  that  the  manner 
in  which  this  Hilkiah  is  mentioned  is  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  his  having  been  the  High-priest  of 
Israel ;  (3.)  that  neither  Jeremiah  himself,  nor  his 
opponents,  allude  to  this  parentage ;  (4.)  that  the 
priests  who  lived  at  Anathoth  were  of  the  House 
of  Ithamar  (1  K.  ii.  26  ;  1  Chr.  .xxiv.  3), -while  the 
high-priests  from  Zadok  downwards  were  of  the 
line  of  Eleazar  (Carpzov,  Ititrod.  in  lib.  V.  T. 
Jerem.).  The  occurrence  of  the  same  name  may 
be  looked  on,  however,  in  this  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances in  the  0.  T.,  as  a  pi'obable  indication  of 
affinity  or  friendship ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
coincidences — (1.)  tliat  the  uncle  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxii.  7)  bears  the  same  name  as  the  husband  of 
Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14),  and  (2.) 
that  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaph;ui,  the  great  sup- 
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porter  of  Hilkiah  and  Huldah  in  their  work  (2  Chv. 
xxxiv.  20)  was  also,  thronghont,  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  prophet  (Jer.  xx\'i.  24),  may  help  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  eduaition  by  which  he 
was  prepared  for  that  work  to  which  he  was  taught 
he  had  been  "  sanctified  from  his  mother's  womb." 
The  strange  Rabbinic  tradition  (Carpzov,  I.  c), 
that  eight  of  the  persons  most  conspicuous  in  the 
religious  history  of  this  period  (Jeremiah,  Baruch, 
Seraiah,  Maaseiah,  Hilkiah,  Hanameel,  Huldah, 
Shallum)  were  all  descended  from  the  harlot  lialiab, 
may  possibly  have  been  a  distortion  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  connected,  in  some  way  or  other, 
as  members  of  a  family.  If  this  were  so,  we  can 
form  a  tolerably  distinct  notion  of  the  influences 
that  were  at  work  on  Jeremiah's  youth.  The  boy 
would  hear  among  the  priests  of  his  native  town, 
not  three  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  [Ana- 
thoth], of  the  idolatries  and  cruelties  of  Maiiasseh 
and  his  son  Anion.  He  would  be  trained  in  the 
traditional  precepts  and  ordinances  of  the  Xaw.  He 
would  become  acquainted  with  the  names  and 
writings  of  older  prophets,  such  as  Micah  and 
Isaiah.  As  he  grew  up  towards  manhood,  he 
would  hear  also  of  the  work  which  the  king  and 
his  counsellors  were  carrying  on,  and  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  woman,  who  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
midst  of  that  religious  revival,  was  looked  upon  as 
speaking  from  direct  prophetic  inspii-ation.  In  all 
likelihood,  as  we  have  seen,  he  came  into  actual 
contact  with  them.  Possibly,  too,  to  this  period  of 
his  life  we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  that 
friendship  with  the  family  of  Neriah  whidi  was 
afterwards  so  fruitful  in  results.  The  two' brothers 
Baruch  and  Seraiah  both  appear  as  the  disciples  of 
the  Prophet  (xxxvi.  4,  11.  59) ;  both  were  the  sons 
of  Neriah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah  (/.  c.)  ;  and  Maa- 
seiah (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8)  was  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
acting  with  Hilkiah  and  Shaphan  in  the  rehgions 
reforms  of  Josiah.  As  the  result  of  all  these  influ- 
ences we  find  in  him  all  the  conspicuous  features 
of  the  devout  ascetic  character:  intense  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  weakness,  great  susceptibility  to 
varying  emotions,  a  spirit  easily  bowed  down.  But 
there  were  also,  we  may  believe  (assuming  only, 
that  the  prophetic  character  is  the  development, 
purified  aiid  exalted,  of  the  natui-al,  not  its  contia- 
diction),  the  strong  national  feelings  of  an  Israelite, 
the  desire  to  see  his  nation  becoming  in  reality 
what  it  had  been  called  to  be,  anxious  doubts  whe- 
ther tliis  were  possible,  for  a  people  that  had  sunk 
so  low  (cf.  Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the 
0.  T.,  Serm.  xxii.-xxiv. ;  Ewald,  Propheten,  ii.  p. 
6-8).  Left  to  himself,  he  might  have  borne  his  part 
among  the  reforming  priests  of  Josiali's  reign,  free 
from  their  formalism  and  hypocrisy.  But  "  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  him"  (i.  2);  and  by 
that  divine  voice  the  secret  of  his  future  life  was 
revealed  to  him,  at  the  very  time  when  the  work 
of  reformation  was  going  on  with  fresh  vigour 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3),  when  he  himself  was  beginning 
to  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  man."  He  was 
to  lay  aside  all  self-distrust,  all  natural  feai'  and 
trembling  (i.  7,  8),  and  to  accept  his  calling  as  a  pro- 
phet of  Jehovah  "  set  over  the  nations  and  over  the 
kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  de- 
stroy and  to  throw  down,  to  build  aiid  to  plant"  (i. 
10).  A  life-long  martyrdom  was  set  before  him,  a 
struggle  against  kings  and  priests  and  people  (i. 


"  Carpzov  (/.  e.)  fixes  twenty  as  the  probable  age 
of  Jeromiali  at  the  time  of  his  call. 
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18).  When  was  this  wonderful  mission  developed 
into  action?  Whcit  elTect  did  it  have  on  the  inward 
and  outward  life  of  tlie  man  who  received  it  ?  For 
.1  time,  it  would  seem  he  held  aloof  from  the  woric 
which  was  going  on  thiougliout  the  nation.  His 
name  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
menioitible  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  Though  five 
years  had  passed  since  he  ha.d  entered  on  the  work 
of  a  prophet,  it  is  from  Huldah,  not  from  him,  tJiat 
the  king  and  his  princes  seek  for  counsel.  The 
discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  however  (we 
need  not  now  inquire  whether  it  were  the  Penta- 
teuch as  a  whole,  or  a  lost  portion  of  it,  or  a  com- 
pilation altogether  new),  could  not  fail  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  a  mind  like  Jeremiah's ;  his  later 
writings  show  abundant  traces  of  it  (of.  inf.) ; 
and  the  result  apparently  was,  that  he  could  not 
share  the  hopes  which  others  cheiished.  To  them 
the  reformation  seemed  more  thorough  than  that 
accomplished  by  Hezekiah.  They  might  think  that 
fasts,  and  sacrifices,  and  the  punishment  of  idolaters, 
might  avert  the  penalties  of  whicli  they  heard  in 
the  book  so  strangely  found  (Dent,  xxvii.,  xxviii., 
xxxii.),  and  might  look  forward  to  a  time  of  pros- 
perity and  peace,  of  godliness  and  security  (vii.  4). 
He  saw  that  the  reformation  was  but  a  surface  one. 
Israel  had  gone  into  captivity,  and  Judah  was  worse 
than  Israel  (iii.  11).  It  was  as  hard  for  him,  as  it 
had  been  for  Isaiah,  to  find  among  the  princes  and 
people  who  worshipped  in  the  Temple,  one  just, 
ti' nth-seeking  man  (v.  1,  28).  His  own  work,  as 
a  priest  and  prophet,  led  him  to  discern  the  false- 
hood and  lust  of  rule  which  were  at  work  under 
the  form  of  zeal  (v.  31).  The  spoken  or  wi-itten 
prophecies  of  his  contemporaries,  Zephaniah,  Hab- 
akkuk,  Urijah,  Huldah,  may  have  served  to  deepen 
his  convictions  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  already  passed,  and  that  there  was  no  escape 
from  it.  The  strange  ^^sions  which  had  followed 
upon  his  call  (i.  11-16)  taught  him  that  Jehovah 
would  "  hasten"  the  perfoi'mance  of  His  word ;  and 
if  the  Scythian  inroads  of  the  later  years  of  Josiah's 
reign  seemed  in  part  to  coiTespond  to  the  "  destruc- 
tion coming  from  the  North  "  (Ewald,  Propheten, 
in  be),  they  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  ex- 
hausting the  words  that  spoke  of  it.  Hence,  though 
we  have  hardly  any  mention  of  special  incidents  m 
the  life  of  Jeremiah  during  the  eighteen  years  be- 
tween his  call  and  Josiah's  death,  the  main  features 
of  his  life  come  distinctly  enough  before  us.  He  had 
even  then  his  experience  of  the  bitterness  of  the  lot  to 
which  Gpd  had  called  him.  The  duties  of  the 
priest,  even  if  he  continued  to  dischai'ge  them,  were 
merged  in  those  of  the  new  and  special  office. 
Strange  as  it  was  for  a  priest  to  remain  unmarried, 
his  lot  was  to  be  one  of  solitude  (xvi.  2).*^  It  was 
not  for  him  to  enter  mto  the  house  of  feasting,  or 
even  into  that  of  mourning  (xvi.  5,  8).  From  time 
to  time  he  appeared,  clad  probably  in  the  **  rough 
gaiTOent "  of  a  prophet  (Zech.  xiii".  4),  in  Anathoth 
and  Jerusalem.  He  was  heai-d  warning  and  protest- 
ing, "rising  early  and  speaking"  (xxv.  3),  and  as 
the  result  of  this  there  came  "  reproach  and  derision 
daily"  (xx.  8).  He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  kin- 
dred (xii.  6),  persecuted  with  murderous  hate  by 
his  own  townsmen  (xi.  21),  mocked  with  the  taunts 

This  is  clearly  the  natural  inference  from  the 
words,  and  patristic  writers  take  the  fact  for  granted. 
In  later  times  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  some 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and   has   been   denied    by   Protestant,    and 
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ing  question,  Where  is  the  word  of  Jehovah  ? 
(xyii.  15).  And  there  were  inner  spiritual  ti-ials 
as  well  as  these  outward  ones.  He  too,  like  the 
writers  of  Job  and  Ps.  ixxiii.,  was  haunted  by  per- 
plexities rising  out  of  the  disoiders  of  the  world 
(xii.  1,  2)  ;  on  him  there  came  the  bitter  feeling,  that 
he  was  '*  a  man  of  contention  to  the  whole  earth  ;" 
(xv.  10),  the  doubt  whether  his  whole  work  was 
not  a  delusion  and  a  lie  (xx.  7),  tempting  him  at 
times  to  fall  back  into  silence,  until  the  lire  again 
burnt  within  him,  and  he  was  weary  of  forbearing 
(xx.  9).  Whether  the  passages  that  have  been  re- 
ferred to  belong,  all  of  them,  to  this  period  or  a 
later  one,  they  Represent  that  which  was  inseparable 
from  the  prophet's  life  at  all  times,  and  which,  in  a 
cliai'acter  like  Jeremiah's,  was  developed  in  its 
strongest  form.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  taken  some  part  in 
the  great  national  questions  then  at  issue.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  to  which  Ma-r 
nasseh  had  become  tributary  led  the  old  Egyptian 
party  among  the  princes  of  Judah  to  revive  their 
plans,  and  to  urge  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh- N echo 
as  the  only  means  of  safety.  Jeremiah,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xxx.  1-7),  warned 
them  that  it  would  lead  only  to  confusion  (ii.  18, 
36).  The  policy  of  JosJah  was  determined,  pro- 
bably, by  this  counsel.  He  chose  to  attach  himself 
to  the  new  Chaldaean  kingdom,  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  progi-ess  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king.  We  may  think  of  this  as  one  of  the 
first  gi-eat  sorrows  of  Jeremiah's  life.  His  lamenta- 
tions for  the  king  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),"^  may  have 
been  those  of  personal  friendship.  They  were  cer- 
tainly those  of  a  man  who,  with  nothing  before 
him  but  the  prospect  of  confusion  and  wrong,  looks 
back  upon  a  reign  of  righteousness  and  truth  (xxJi, 
3,  16). 

(2.)  Under  Jehoahaz  (  =  Shallum),  B.C.  608.— 
The  short  reign  of  this  prince— 'chosen  by  the  people 
on  hearing  of  Josiah's  death,  and  after  three  months 
deposed  by  Pharaoh-Necho— gave  little  scope  for 
direct  prophetic  action.  The  fact  of  his  deposition, 
however,  shows  that  he  had  been  set  up  against 
Egypt,  and  therefore  as  representing  the  policy  of 
which  Jeremiah  had  been  the  advocate ,;  and  this 
may  account  for  the  tenderness  and  pity  with  which 
he  speaks  of  him  in  his  Egyptian  exile  {xxii.  11,12). 

(3.)  Under  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  607-597.— In  the 
weakness  and  disorder  which  characterised  this 
reign,  the  work  of  Jeremiah  became  daily  more  pro- 
minent. The  king  had  come  to  the  throne  as  the 
vassal  of  Egypt,  and  for  a  time  the  Egyptian  party 
was  dominant  in  Jerusalem.  It  numbered  among 
its  members  many  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  many 
priests  and  prophets,  the  Pashurs  and  the  Hana- 
niahs.  Others,  however,  remained  faithful  to  the 
policy  of  Josiah,  and  held  that  the  only  way  of, 
safety  lay  in  accepting  the  supremacy  of  tlie  Chal- 
daeans.  Jeremiah  appeared  as  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  this  party.  He  had  learat  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times ;  the  evils  of  the  nation  were 
not  to  be  cured  by  any  half-measures  of  refonn,  or 
by  foreign  alliances.  The  king  of  Babylon  was 
God's  servant  (xxv.  9,  xxvii.  6)  doing  His  work, 
and  was  for  a  time  to  prevail  over  all  resistance. 


re-asserted  by  Eomish  critics  accordingly  (cf.  Carp- 
ZOVj  l.  c.},  , 

•^  The  hypothesis  which  ascribes  these  lamentations 
to  Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  Josiah's  father-in -law,  is 
hardly  worth  refuting. 
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Hard  as  it  was  for  one  who  sympathised  so  deeply 
with  all  the  sutferings  of  his  country,  this  was  the 
conviction  to  which  he  had  to  bring  himself.  He 
had  to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery 
by  declaring  it.  Men  claiming  to  be  prophets  had 
their  "  word  of  Jehovah  "  to  set  against  his  (xiv. 
13,  xxiii.  7),  and  ail  that  he  could  do  was  to 
commit  his  ca.use  to  God,  and  wait  for  the  result. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  this  conflict  are 
brought  before  us  with  great  vividness.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Jehoiakim,  on  one  of  the  solemn 
feast-days — when  the  courts  of  the  Temple  were 
filled  with  worshippers  from  all  the  cities  of  Judah — 
the  prophet  appeared,  to  utter  the  message  that  Je- 
rusalem should  become  a  curse,  that  the  Temple 
should  shave  the  fate  of  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh 
(xxvi.  6).  Then  it  was  that  the  great  struggle  of  his 
life  began ;  priests  and  prophets,  and  people  joined 
in  the  demand  for  his  death  (xxvi.  8).  The  princes 
of  Judah,  among  whom  were  still  many  of  the 
counsellors  of  Josiah,  or  their  sons,  endeavoured  to 
protect  him  (xxvi.  16).  His  friends  appealed  to 
the  precedent  of  Micah  the  Morasthite,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  had  uttered  a  like  prophecy  with 
impunity,  and  so  for  a  time  he  escaped.  The  fate 
of  one  who  was  stiired  up  to  prophesy  in  the  same 
strain  showed,  however,  what  he  might  expect  from 
the  weak  and  cruel  king.  If  Jeremiah  was  not  at 
once  hunted  to  death,  like  Urijah  (xxvi.  23),  it  was 
only  because  his  friend  Ahiliani  was  powerful 
enough  to  protect  him.  The  fom'th  yeiir  of  Je- 
hoialdm  was  yet  more  memorable.  The  battle  of 
Carchemish  overthrew  the  hopes  of  the  ligyptian 
party  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  armies  of  Nebuchadjiezzar 
drove  those  who  had  no  defenced  cities  to  take 
refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxxv.  11).  As  one  of  the 
consei^uences  of  this,  we  have  the  interesting  episode 
of  the  Rechabites.  The  mind  of  the  prophet, 
ascetic  in  his  habits,  shrinking  from  the  common 
forms  of  social  life,  was  naturally  enough  drawn 
towards  the  tribe  which  was  at  once  conspicuous  for 
its  abstinence  from  wine  and  its  traditional  hatred  of 
idolatry  (2  K.  x.  15).  The  occurrence  of  the  name 
of  Jeremiah  among  them,  and  their  ready  reception 
into  the  Temple,  may  point,  perhaps,  to  a  previous 
intimacy  with  him  and  his  brother  priests.  Now 
they  and  their  mode  of  life  had  a  new  significimce 
for  him.  They,  with  their  reverence  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  founder  of  their  tribe,  were  as  a  living 
protest,  against  the  disobedience  of  the  men  of 
Judah  to  a  higher  law  (xxxv.  18).  In  this  year 
too  came  another  solemn  message  to  the  king : 
prophecies  which  had  been  uttered,  here  and  tliere 
at  intervals,  were  now  to  be  gathered  together, 
written  in  a  book,  and  read  as  a  whole  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  people.  Baruch,  already  known  as  the 
l^rophet's  disciple,  acted  as  scribe ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  a  solemn  fast-day  called  the 
whole  people  together  in  the  Temple  (xxxvi.  1-9), 
Jeremiah — hindered  himself,  we  know  not  how — 
sent  him  to  proclaim  them.  The  result  was  as  it  had 
been  before  :  the  princes  of  Judah  connived  at  the 
escape  of  the  Prophet  and  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  19). 
The  king  vented  his  impotent  rage  upon  the  scroll 
which  Jeremiah  had  written.  Jeremiah  and  Ba- 
ruch, in  their  retirement,  re-wrote  it  with  many 
added  prophecies ;  among  them,  probably,  the  special 
prediction  tliat  the  king  siiould  die  by  the  sword, 
.  and  be  cast  out  unburifd  and  dishonoured  (xxii. 
30).  In  ch.  xlv.,  which  belongs  to  this  period,  we 
have  a  glimpse  into  tlie  relations  which  existed 
between    the   master    and    the  scholar,   and   into 
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what  at  that  time  were  the  thoughts  of  each  of 
them.  Baruch,  younger  and  more  eager,  had  ex- 
pected a  change  for  the  better.  To  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  impending  crisis,  to  be  the'hero  of 
a  national  revival,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  con- 
queror whose  coming  he  announced — this,  or  some- 
thing like  this,  had  been  the  vision  that  had  cgme 
before  him,  and  when  this  passed  away  he  sank  into 
despair  at  the  seeming  fruitlessness  of  his  efforts. 
Jeremiah  had  passed  through  that  phase  of  trial 
and  could  sympathise  with  it,  and  knew  how  to 
meet  it.  To  the  mind  of  his  disciple,  as  once  to 
his  own,  the  future  was  revealed  in  all  its  drea- 
riness. He  was  not  to  seek  "great  things"  for 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  country's  luin :  his 
life,  and  that  only ,  was  to  be  given  him  "  for  a  prey.' ' 
As  the  danger  di'ew  nearer,  there  was  given  to  the 
Prophet  a  clearer  insight  into  the  purposes  of  God 
for  His  people.  He  might  have  thought  before,  as 
others  did,  that  the  chastisement  would  be  but 
for  a  short  time,  that  repentance  would  lead  to 
strength,  and  that  the  yqke  of  the  Chaldeans  might 
soon  be  shaken  off :  now  he  leamt  that  it  would 
last  for  seventy  years  (xxv.  12),  till  he  and  all  that 
generation  had  passed  away.  Nor  was  it  on  Judaii 
only  that  the  king  of  Babylon  was  to  execute  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah :  all  nations  that  were 
within  the  prophet's  ken  were  to  drink  as  fully  as 
she  did  of  "  the  wine-cup  of  His  fury "  (xxv. 
15-38).  In  the  absence  of  special  dates  for  other 
events  in  the  reigu  of  Jehoiakim,  we  may  bring 
together  into  one  picture  some  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  this  period  of  Jeremiah's  life.  As  the 
danger  from  the  Chaldeans  became  more  threaten- 
ing, the  persecution  against  him  grew  hotter,  his 
own  thoughts  were  more  bitter  and  desponding 
(xviii.).  The  people  sought  his  life :  his  voice 
rose  up  in  the  prayer  that  God  would  deliver  and 
avenge  him.  Common  facts  became  significant  to 
him  of  new  and  wonderful  truths ;  the  work  of 
the  potter  aiming  at  the  production  of  a  perfect 
form,  rejecting  tlie  vessels  which  did  not  attain  to 
it,  became  a  parable  of  God's  dealings  with  Israel 
an(i  with  the  world  (xviii.  1-6  ;  comp.  Maurice, 
Proplt.  and  Kings,  I.  c).  That  thought  he  soon 
reproduced  in  act  as  well  as  word.  Standing  in  the 
valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  he  broke  the  earthen  vessel 
he  earned  in  his  hands,  and  prophesied  to  the  people 
that  the  whole  city  should  be  defiled  with  the  dead, 
as  that  valley  had  been,  within  their  memory,  by 
Josiah  (xix.  10-13).  The  boldness  of  the  speech 
and  act  drew  upon  him  immediate  punishment. 
The  priest  Pashur  smote  and  put  him  "in  the 
stocks"  (xx.  2) ;  and  then  there  came  upon  him,  as 
in  all  seasons  of  sufTering,  the  sense  of  failure  and 
weakness.  The  work  of  God's  messengers  seemed 
to  him  too  terrible  to  be  borne:  he  woidd  fain 
have  withdrawn  from  it  (xx.  9).  He  used  for 
himself  the  cry  of  wailing  that  had  belonged  to  the 
extremest  agony  of  Job  (xx.  14-13).  The  years 
tliat  followed  brought  no  change  for  the  better. 
Famine  and  drought  were  added  to  the  miseries  of 
the  people  (xiv.  1),  but  iiilse  prophets  still  deceived 
them  with  assurances  of  plenty;  and  Jeremiah  was 
looked  on  with  dislike,  as  "  a  prophet  of  evil,"  and 
"  every  one  cursed  "  him  (xv.  10).  He  was  set, 
however,  "  as  a  fenced  brazen  wall "  (xv.  20),  and 
went  on  with  his  work,  reproving  king  and  nobles 
and  people ;  as  for  other  sins,  so  also  especially  for 
their  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  (xvii.  19-27),  for 
tlieir  blind  reverence  for  the  Temple,  and  yet 
blinder  trust  in  it,  even  while  they  were  worehip- 
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ping  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in  the  very  streets  of 
Jerusalem  (vii.  14,  18).  Now  too,  as  before,  his 
ivork  extended  to  other  nations :  they  were  not  to 
exult  in  the  downfall  of  Judah,  but  to  share  it. 
All  were  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  empire  of  the 
Chaldeans  (xlviii.-xlix,).  If  there  had  been  nothing 
beyond  this,  no  hope  for  Isi-ael  or  this  world  but 
that  of  a  universal  monarchy  resting  on  brute 
strength,  the  prospect  would  have  been  altogether 
overwhelming ;  but  through  this  darkness  there 
gleamed  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  hope.  When 
the  seventy  years  were  over,  there  was  to  be  a 
restoration  as  wonderful  as  that  from  Egypt  had 
been  (sxxiii.  7).  In  the  far  off  future  thei-e  was 
the  vision  of  a  renewed  kingdom ;  of  a  "  righteous 
branch"  of  the  house  of  David,  **  executing  judg- 
ment and  justice,"  of  Israel  and  Judah  dwelling 
safely,  once  more  united,  imder  "  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness"  (xxiii.  5,  6). 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  we  can  deal  with  the  strange 
narrative  of  ch.  liii.  as  a  fact  in  Jeremiah's  life. 
Ewald  {Fropheten  des  A.  B.,  in  loc.)  rejects  the 
reading  "  Euphrates  "  altogether  ;  Hitzig,  following 
Bochart,  conjectures  Ephratah.  Most  other  modem 
commentatoi-s  look  on  the  narrative  as  merely  sym- 
bolic."  Assuming,  however  (with  Calmet  and 
Henderson,  and  the  consensus  of  patristic  expo- 
sitor), that  here,  as  in  six.  1,  10,  xxvii.  2  ;  Is.  xx. 
2,  the  symbols,  however  strange  they  might  seem, 
were  acts  and  not  visions,  it  is  open  to  us  to  con- 
jecture that  in  this  visit  to  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans may  have  originated  his  acquaintance  with 
the  princes  and  commanders  who  afterwards  be- 
friended him.  The  special  commands  given  in  bis 
favour  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxxix.  11)  seem  at  any 
rate  to'imply  some  previous  knowledge. 

(4.)  Under  Jehoiachin(  =  Jeconiah),  B.C.  597. — 
The  danger,  which  Jeremiah  had  so  long  foretold,  at 
last  came  ueai*.  First  Jehoiakim,  and  afterwards 
his  successor,  were  carried  into  exile,  and  with  them 
all  that  constituted  the  worth  and  strength  of  the 
nation, — piinces,  warriors,  artisans  (2  K.  xxiv.). 
Among  them  too  were  some  of  the  false  prophets 
who  had  encouraged  the  people  with  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  deliverance,  and  could  not  yet  abandon  their 
bhnd  confidence.  Of  the  work  of  the  prophet  in 
this  short  reign  we  have  but  the  fi-agmentary 
record  of  xxii.  24-30.  ■  We  may  infer,  however, 
from  the  language  of  his  later  prophecies,  that 
he  looked  with  sympathy  and  soitow  on  the  fate  of 
the  exiles  in  Babylon  ;  and  that  the  fulfilment  of  all 
that  he  had  been  told  to  utter  made  him  stronger 
than  ever  in  his  resistance  to  all  schemes  of  inde- 
pendence and  revolt. 

(5.)  Under  Zedekiah,  B.C.  597-586.— In  this 
prince  (probably,  as  having  been  appointed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), we  do  not  &id  the  same  obstinate  re- 
sistance to  the  prophet's  counsels  as  in  Jehoiakim. 
He  respects  him,  fears  him,  seeks  his  counsel ;  but 
he  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  powerless  even 
against  his  own  counsellors,  and  in  his  reign,  ac- 
cordingly, the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah  were  sharper 
than  they  had  been  before.  The  stmggle  with  the 
false  prophets  went  on:  the  more  desperate  the 
condition  of  their  country,  the  more  daiing  were 
their  predictions  of  immediate  deliverance.  Be- 
tween such  men,  living  in  the  present,  and  the  true 
prophet,  walking  by  faith  in  the  unseen  future  of  a 
righteous  kingdom  (xxiii.  5,  6),  there  could  not 
hut  be  an  internecine  enmity.  He  saw  too  plainly 
that  nothing  but  the  most  worthless  remnant  of 
the  nation  had  been  left  in  Judah  (xxiv.  5-8),  and 
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denounced  the  falsehood  of  those  who  came  with 
lying  messages  of  peace.  His  counsel  to  the  exiles 
(conveyed  in  a  letter  which,  of  all  portions  of  the 
0.  T.,  comes  nearest  in  foim  and  character  to  the 
Epistles  of  the  N.  T.)  was  that  they  should  submit 
to  their  lot,  prepare  for  a  long  captivity,  and  wait 
quietly  for  the  ultimate  restoration.  In  this  hope 
he  found  comfort  for  himself  which  made  his  sleep 
"sweet"  unto  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
weariness  and  strife  (xxxi.  26).  Even  at  Babylon, 
however,  there  were  false  prophets  opposing  him, 
speaking  of  him  as  a  "madman"  (xxix.  26),  urging 
the  priests  of  Jerusalem  to  more  active  persecution. 
The  trial  soon  followed.  The  king  at  first  seemed 
willing  to  be  guided  by  him,  and  sent  to  ask  for  his 
intercession  (xxxvii.  3),  but  the  appai'ent  revival 
of  the  power  of  Egypt  under  Apries  (Pharaoh- 
Hophra)  created  false  hopes,  and  drew  him  and 
the  princes  of  the  neigh])ouring  nations  into  projects 
of  revolt.  The  clearness  with  which  Jeremiah  had 
foretold  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  Babylon,  in  a 
letter  sent  to  the  exiles  in  that  city  by  his  disciple, 
Baruch's  brother  Seraiah  (assuming  the  genuineness 
of  1.  and  li.),  made  him  all  the  more  certain  that 
the  time  of  that  overthrow  had  not  yet  aiTived, 
and  that  it  was  not  to  come  from  the  hand  of 
Egypt.  He  appears  in  the  streets  of  the  city  with 
bonds  and  yokes  upon  his  neck  (xxvii.  2),  an- 
nouncing that  they  were  meant  for  Judah  and  its 
allies.  The  false  prophet  Hananiah — who  broke 
the  offensive  symbol  (xxviii.  10),  and  predicted  the 
destruction  of  the  Chaldaeans  within  two  years 
(xxviii.  3)~leamt  that  "  a  yoke  of  iron  "  was  upon 
the  neck  of  all  the  nations,  and  died  himself  while 
it  was  still  pressing  heavily  on  Judah  (xxviii. 
16,  17).  The  approach  of  an  Egyptian  ai-my, 
however,  and  the  consequent  depai'ture  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  made  the  position  of  Jeremiah  full  of 
danger ;  and  he  sought  to  effect  his  escape  from  a 
city  in  which,  it  seemed,  he  could  no  longer  do 
good,  and  to  take  refuge  in  his  own  town  of  Anathoth 
or  its  neighbourhood  (xxxvii.  12).  The  discovery 
of  this  plan  led,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to  the 
chai'ge  of  desertion :  it  was  thought  that  he  too 
was  "falling  away  to  the  Chaldaeans,"  as  others 
were  doing  (xxxviii.  19),  and,  in  spite  of  his  denial, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  (xxxvii.  16). .  The 
intei-position  of  the  king,  who  still  respected  and 
consulted  him,  led  to  some  mitigation  of  the  rigour 
of  his  confinement  (xxxvii.  21) ;  but,  as  this  did  not 
hinder  him  from  speaking  to  the  people,  the  princes 
of  Judah — bent  on  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and 
calculating  on  the  king's  being  unable  to  resist 
them  (xxxviii.  5) — threw  him  into  the  prison-pit,  to 
die  there.  From  this  homble  fate  he  was  again' 
delivered,  by  the  friendship  of  the  Ethiopian  Eu- 
nuch, Ebed-Melech,  and  the  king's  regard  for  him  ; 
and  was  restored  to  the  milder  custody  in  which  he 
had  been  kept  previously,  where  we  find  (xxxii. 
16)  he  had  the  companionship  of  Baruch.  In  the 
impotence  of  his  perplexity,  Zedekiah  once  again 
secretly  consulted  him  (xxxviii.  14),  but  only  to 
hear  the  certainty  of  failure,  if  he  continued  to 
resist  the  authority  of  the  Chaldaeans,  The  same 
counsel  was  repeated  more  openly  when  the  king 
sent  Pashur  (not  the  one  aheady  mentioned)  and 
Zephaniah — before  friendly,  it  appeai-s,  to  Jeremiah, 
or  at  least  neutral  (xxix.  29)^ — to  ask  for  his  advice. 
Fruitless  as  it  was,  we  may  yet  trace,  in  the  softened 
language  of  xxxiv.  5,  one  consequence  of  the  king's 
kindness :  though  exile  was  inevitable,  he  was  yet 
to  "die  in  peace."     The  return  of  the  Chaldaean 
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army  filled  both  king  and  people  with  dismay 
(xxxii.  1) ;  and  the  risk  now  was  that  they  would 
pass  from  their  presumptuous  confidence  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  sink  down  in  despair,  with  no 
faith  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the  future.  The 
prophet  was  taught  how  to  meet  that  danger  also. 
In  his  prison,  while  the  Chaldaeans  were  ravaging 
the  country,  he  bought,  with  all  requisite  for- 
malities, the  field  at  Anathoth,  which  his  kinsman 
Hanameel  wished  to  get  rid  of  (xxxii.  6-9).  His 
faith  in  the  promises  of  God  did  not  fail  him. 
With  a  confidence  in  his  country's  future,  which 
has  been  compared  (Nagelsbach,  /.  c.)  to  that  of 
the  Roman  who  bought  at  its  full  value  the  very 
ground  on  which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were 
encamped  (Liv.  xxxvi.  11),  he  believed  not  only 
that  "  houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  should  again 
be  possessed  in  the  land  "  (xxxii.  15),  but  that  the 
voice  of  gladness  should  still  be  heard  there  (xxxiii. 
11),  that,  under  "  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,"  the 
house  of  David  and  the  priests  the  Levites  should 
never  be  without  representatives  (xxxiii.  15-18). 
At  last  the  blow  came.  The  solemn  renewal  of 
the  national  covenant  (xxxiv.  19),  the  offer  of 
freedom  to  all  who  had  been  brought  into  slavery, 
were  of  no  avail.  The  selfishness  of  the  nobles 
was  stronger  even  than  their  fears,  and  the  prophet, 
who  had  before  rebuked  them  for  their  desecration 
of  the  sabbath,  now  had  to  protest  against  their  dis- 
regard of  the  sabbatic  year  (xxxiv.  14).  The  city 
was  taken,  the  temple  burnt.  The  king  and  his 
princes  shared  the  fate  of  Jehoiachin.  The  prophet 
gave  utterance  to  his  sorrow  in  the  Lamentations. 
(6.)  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  586-(f). 
The  Chaldaean  party  in  Judah  had  now  the  pros- 
pect of  better  things.  Nebuchadnezzar  could  not 
fail  to  reward  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  hard- 
ships of  all  kinds,  had  served  him  so  faithfully. 
We  find  accordingly  a  special  charge  given  to  Nebu- 
zaradan  (xxxix.  11)  to  protect  the  person  of  Jere- 
miah ;  and,  after  being  carried  as  far  as  Ramah  with 
the  crowd  of  captives  (xl.  1),  he  was  set  free,  and  Ge- 
dahah,  the  son  of  his  steadfast  fi-iend  Ahikam,  made 
governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah.  The  feeling  of 
the  Chaldaeans  towards  him  was  shown  yet  more 
strongly  in  the  offer  made  him  by  Nebuzaradan 
(xl.  4,  5).  It  was  left  to  him  to  decide  whether 
he  would  go  to  Babylon,  with  the  prospect  of  living 
there  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  or  remain  in 
his  own  land  with  Gedaliah  and  the  remnant  over 
whom  he  ruled.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
motive — sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
attachment  to  his  native  land,  or  the  desire  to  help 
his  friend — the  prophet  chose  the  latter,  and  the 
Chaldaean  commander  "  gave  him  a  reward,"  and 
set  him  free.  For  a  short  time  there  was  an  in- 
tei-val  of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon  broken,  however, 
by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael  and  his  asso- 
ciates .  We  are  left  to  conjecture  in  what  way  the  pro- 
phet escaped  from  a  massacre  which  was  apparently 
intended  to  include  all  the  adherents  of  Gedaliah. 
The  fulness  with  which  the  history  of  the  massacre 
is  naiTated  in  chap,  xli.,  makes  it  however  probable 
that  he  was  among  the  prisoners  whom  Ishmael  was 
carrying  off  to  the  Ammonites,  and  who  were  re- 
leased by  the  aiTival  of  Johanan.  One  of  Jeremiah's 
friends  was  thus  cut  off,  but  Baruch  still  remained 
with  him  ;  and  the  people,  under  Johanan,  who  had 
taken  the  command  on  the  death  of  (Jedaliah, 
turned  to  him  for  counsel.  "  The  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chaldaeans  had  been  assassinated. 
Would  not    their    vengeance  fall    on   the  whole 
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people  ?  Was  there  any  safety  but  in  escaping  to 
Egypt  while  they  could  ?"  They  came  accordingly 
to.  Jeremiah  with  a  foregone  conclusion.  With  the 
vision  of  peace  and  plenty  in  that  land  of  fleshpots 
(xlii.  14),  his  warnings  and  assurances  were  in 
vain  and  did  but  draw  on  him  and  Baruch  the  old 
charge  of  treachery  (xliii.  3).  The  people  fol- 
lowed their  own  counsel,  and — lest  the  two  whom 
they  suspected  should  betray  or  coimteract  it — took 
them  also  by  force  to  Egypt.  There,  in  the  city  of 
Tahpanhes,  we  have  the  last  clear  glimpses  of  the 
prophet's  life.  His  words  are  sharper  and  stronger 
than  ever.  He  does  not  shrink,  even  there,  from 
speaking  of  the  Chaldaean  king  once  more  as  the 
"  servant  of  Jehovah "  (xliii.  10).  He  declares 
that  they  should  see  the  throne  of  the  conqueror 
set  up  in  the  very  place  which  they  had  chosen  as 
the  securest  refuge.  He  utters  a  final  protest 
(xliv.)  against  the  idolatries  of  which  they  and 
their  fathers  had  been  guilty,  and  which  they  were 
even  then  renewing.  After  this  all  is  uncertain. 
If  we  could  assume  that  lii.  .31  was  written  by  Jere- 
miah himself,  it  would  show  that  he  reached  an 
extreme  old  age,  but  this  is  so  doubtful  that  we  are 
left  to  other  sources.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
Christian  tradition,  resting  doubtless  on  some  earlier 
belief  (  Tertull.  adv.  Gnost.  c.  8 ;  Pseudo-Epiphaa. 
0pp.  iii.  239 ;  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  ii.  37)  that  the 
long  tragedy  of  his  life  ended  in  actual  mai-tyi'dom, 
and  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  irritated  by  his 
rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death.  Most  com- 
mentators on  the  N.  T.  find  an  allusion  to  this  in 
Heb.  xi.  37.  An  Alexandrian  tradition  repoi-ted 
that  his  bones  had  been  brought  to  that  city  by , 
Alexander  the  Great  {Chron.  Pasch.  p.  156,  ed. 
Dindorf,  quoted  by  Carpzov  and  Nagelsbach).  In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  travellei-s  were  told, 
though  no  one  knew  the  precise  spot,  that  he  had 
been  buried  at  Ghizeh  (Lucas,  Travels  in  the  Levant ^ 
p.  28).  On  the  other  side  there  is  the  Jewish 
statement  that  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, he,  with  Baruch,  made  his  escape  to 
Babylon  (Seder  Olam  Rabba,  c.  26  ;  Genebi-aiiJ, 
Chronol.  Heb.  1608)  or  Judaea  (R.  Solomon 
Jarchi,  on  Jer.  xliv.  14),  and  died  in  peace. 
Josephus  is  altogether  silent  as  to  his  fate,  but 
states  generally  that  the  Jews  who  took  refuge  in 
Egypt  were  finally  carried  to  Babylon  as  captives 
(Ant.  X.  9).  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
both  the  Jewish  tradition  and  the  silence  of  Josephus 
originated  in  the  desire  to  gloss  over  a  great  crime, 
tnd  that  the  offer  of  Nebuzaradan  (xl.  4)  suggested 
the  conjecture  that  afterwai-ds  grew  into  an  asser- 
tion. As  it  is,  the  darkness  and  doubt  that  brood 
over  the  last  days  of  the  prophet's  life  are  more 
significant  than  either  of  the  issues  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  men's  imaginations  as  the 
winding-up  of  his  career.  He  did  not  need  a  death 
by  violence  to  make  him  a  true  martyr.  To  die, 
with  none  to  record  the  time  or  manner  of  his 
death,  was  the  right  end  for  one  who  had  spoken 
all  along,  not  to  win  the  praise  of  men,  but 
because  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  in  him  as  a 
"  burning  fire"  (xx.  9).  -May  we  not  even  con- 
jecture that  this  silence  was  due  to  the  prophet 
himself?  If  we  believe  (cf.  inf.)  that  Baruch, 
who  was  with  Jeremiah  in  Egypt,  survived  him, 
and  had  any  share  in  Collecting  and  editing  his 
prophecies,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  omission  of 
a  fact  of  so  much  interest,  except  on  the  hypothesis 
that  his  lips  were  sealed  by  the  injunctions  of  the 
master  who  thus  taught  him,  by  example  as  well  as 
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by  precept,  that  ho  was  not  to  seek  **  great  things  " 
for  himself. 

Other  traditions   connected  with   the  name   of 
Jeremiah,  though  they  throw  no  light  on  his  his- 
tory, ai'e  interesting,  as   showing   the   impression' 
left  by  his  work  and  life  on  the  minds  of  later 
generations.     As  the  captivity  dragged  on,  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Seventy  Yeai's,  which  had  at  fii-st 
been -so  full  of  ten'or,  came  to  be  a  ground  of  hope 
(Dan.  ix.  2 ;    2  Chr.  sxxvi.  21 ;    Ezr.  i.  1).     On 
the  retm'n  from  Babylon,  his  prophecies  were  col- 
lected and  received  into  the  canon,  as  those  of  the 
second  of  the  Great  Prophets   of  Israel.     In  the 
an'angement  followed  by  the  Babylonian  Talmudic 
■writers  (Baba  Bathr.  §  14  b  ;  quoted  by  Lightfoot 
on  Matt,  xxvii.  9),  and  perpetuated  among  some  of 
the  mediaeval  Jewish   transcribers    (Wolff,  Bibl. 
Hehr.  ii.  148),  he,  and  not  Isaiah,  occupies  the 
first  place.    The  Jewish  saying  that  *'  the  spirit  of 
Jeremiah  dwelt  afterwards  in  Zechariah'*  (Grotius 
inMatt.  xxvii.  9)  indicates  how  greatly  the  mind  of 
the  one  was  believed  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
teaching  of  the  other.     The  fulfilment  of  his  pre- 
dictions of  a    restored    nationality   led    men    to 
think  of  him,  not  as  a  prophet  of  evil  only,  but  as 
watching  over  his   j^ountrymen,    interceding    for 
them.    More  than  any  other   of  the  prophets,  he 
occupies  the  position  of  the  patron-saint  of  Judaea. 
He  had  concealed  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  the 
great  ti'easm-es  of  the  Temple,  in  one  of  the  caves  of 
Sinai,  there  to  remain  unknown  till  the  day  of 
restoration  (2  Mace.  ii.  1-8).     He  appears  "a  man 
with  grey  hairs  and  exceeding  glorious,"  "  the  lover 
of  the  brethren,  who  prayed  much  for  the  holy 
city,"  in  the  vision  of  Judas  Maccabaeus;  and  from 
him  the  hero  receives  his  golden  sword,  as  a  gift  of 
God  (2  Mace.  XV.  13-16).     His  whole  vocation  as 
a  prophet  ,is  distinctly  recognised  (Ecclus.  xlix.  7). 
The  authority   of  his  name  is  claimed  for   long 
didactic  declamations  against  the  idolatry  of  Babylon 
(Bar.  vi.).     At  a  later  period  it  was  attached  as 
that  of  the  representative  prophet  to   quotations 
from  other  books  in  the  same  volume  (Lightfoot, 
I.  c.)  or  to  prophecies,   apoci-yphal,   or   genuine, 
whose  real  author  was  forgotten  (Hieron.  m  Matt. 
xxvii.  9  ;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepig.  V.  T.  i.  1 103  ; 
Grot,  in  Eph.  .v.  14).     Even  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  there  prevailed  the  belief  (resting, 
in  part  perhaps,  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  Elijah,  on 
the  mystery  which  shrouded  the  time  and  manner 
of  his  death)  that  his  work  was   not   yet   over. 
Some  said  of  Jesus   that   he  was   "  Jeremias,  or 
one  of  the  prophets  "  (Matt.  xvi.  14).     According 
to  many  commentators   he   was   ^^the  prophet" 
whom  all  the  people»were  expecting  (John  i.  21). 
The  belief  that  he  was  the  fulfilment   of  Beut. 
xviii,  18  has  been  held  by  later  Jewish  interpreters 
(Aharbanel  in  Carpzov,  I.  c).     The  traditions  con- 
nected with  him  lingered  on  even  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  appeared  in  the  notion  that  he  had 
never  really  died,  but  would  retura  one  day  from 
Paradise  as  one  of  the  "two  witnesses"  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Victorinus,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  xi.  13). 
Egyptian  legends  assumed   yet  wilder  and   more 
fantastic  fonns.     He  it  was  who  foretold  to  the 
priests  of  Egypt  that  their  idols  should  one  day 
fall  to  the  gi'ound  in  the  presence  of  the  virgin 
born  (Epiphan.  de  vit.  Proph.  0pp.  ii.  p.  239). 
Playing  the  part  of  a  St.  Patrick,  he  had  delivered 
one  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile  from  croco- 
diles and  asps,  and  even  in  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  ei-a  the  dust  of  that  region  was  looked  on 
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as  a  specific  against  their  bites  {ibid.).  According 
to  another  tradition,  he  had  returned  from  Egypt  to 
Jerusalem,  and  lived  there  for  300  years  (D'Herbelot, 
Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  499).  The  0.  T.  narrative  of 
his  sufferings  was  dressed  out  with  the  incidents  of 
a  Christian  martyrdom  (Eupolem.  Polyhist.  in 
Euseh.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  39). 

II.  Character  and  style, — It  will  have  been  seen 
from  this  narrative  that  there  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Jeremiah  shai-per  suffering  than  any  previous  pro- 
phet had  experienced.     It  was  not  merely  that  the 
misery  which  others  had  seen  afar  off  was  actually 
pressing  on  him  and  on  his  country,  nor  that  he 
had  to  endure  a  life  of  persecution,  while  they  bad 
intervals  of  repose,  in  which  they  were  honoured 
and  their  counsel  sought.     In  addition  to  all  dii^er- 
ences  of  outward  circumstances,  there  was  that  of 
individual  character,  influenced  by  them,  reacting 
on  them.      In  every  page   of  his   prophecies  we 
recognise  the  temperament  which,  while  it  does  not 
lead  the  man  who  has  it  to  shrink  from  doing  God's 
work,  however  painful,  makes  the  pain  of  doing  it 
infinitely  more  acute,  and  gives  to  the  whole  cha- 
racter the  impress  of  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
melancholy.     He  is  pre-eminently  "  the  man  that 
hath  seen  afflictions"  (Lam.  iii.  1).  -There  is  no 
sorrow  like  unto  his  sorrow  (Lam.  i.  12).    He  wit- 
nesses the  departure,  one  by  one,  of  all  his  hopes  of 
national  reformation  and  deliverance.     He  has  to 
appear,  Cassandia-like,  as  a  prophet  of  evil,  dashing 
to  the  ground  the  false  hopes  with  which  the  people 
are  buoying  themselves  up.    Other  prophets,  Samuel, 
Elisha,  Isaiah,  had  been  sent  to  rouse  the  people 
to  resistance.      He   (like   Phocion   in  the  parallel 
crisis  of  Athenian  history)  has  been  brought  to  the 
conolnsion,  bitter  as  it  is,  that  the  only  safety  for 
his  countrymen  lies  in  their  accepting  that  against 
which  they  are  contending  as  the  worst  of  e^'ils ; 
and  this  brings  on  him  the  charge  of  treachery  and 
desertion.     If  it  were  not  for  his  trust  in  the  God 
of  Israel, ,  for  his  hope  of  a  better  future  to  he 
brought  out  of  all  this   chaos  and  darkness,  his 
heart  would  fail  within  him.     But  that  vision  is 
clear  and  bright,  and  it  gives  to  him,  almost  as 
fully  as  to  Isaiah,  ,the  chai'acter  of  a  prophet  of  the 
Gospel.     He  is  npt  merely  an  Israelite  looking  for- 
ward to  a  national  restoration.     In  the  midst  of  all 
the  woes  which  he  utters  against  neighbouring  na- 
tions he  has  hopes   and   promises    for   them  also 
(xlviii.  47,  xlix.  6,  39).     In  that  stormy  sunset  of 
prophecy  he  beholds,  in  spirit,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
and  eternal  day.     He  sees  that,  if  there  is  any  hope 
of  salvation  for  his  people,  it  cannot  be  by  a  return 
to  the  old  system  and  the  old  oi-dinances,  divine 
though  they  once  had  been  (xxsi.  31).    There  must 
be  a  New  Covenant.     That  word,  destined  to  be  so 
full  of  power  for  all  after-ages,  appears  first  in  his 
prophecies.     The  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  Lord  of  Israel,  between  mankind  and  God,  must 
rest,  not  on  an  outward  law,  with  its  requirements 
of  obedience,  but  on  that  of  an  inward  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  the  consciousness  of  entire  depend- 
ence.    For  all  this  he  saw  olearly  there  must  be  a 
personal  centre.     Thfi  kingdom  of  God  could  not  be 
manifested  but  through  a  perfectly  righteous  man, 
ruling  over  men  on  earth.     The  prophet's  hopes  are 
not  merely  vague  visions  of  a  better  future.     They 
gather  round  the  person  of  a  Christ,  and  are  essen- 
tially Messianic. 

In  much  of  all  this — in  their  personal  character, 
in  their  sufferings,  in  the  view  they  took  of  the 
gi-eat  questions  of  then-  time — there  is  a  resemblance, 
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at  once  significant  and  interesting,  between  the 
pvophet  of  Anathoth  and  the  poet  of  the  Divina 
Commedia.  What  Egypt  and  Babylon  were  to  the 
Idngdom  of  Judah,  France  and  the  Empire  were  to 
the  Florentine  republic.  In  each  case  the  struggle 
between  the  two  great  powers  reproduced  itself  in 
the  bitterness  of  contending  factions.  Dante,  like 
Jeremiah,  saw  himself  surrounded  by  evils  against 
which  he  could  only  bear  an  unavailing  protest. 
The  woi-st  agents  in  producing  those  evils  were  the 
authorised  teachers  of  his  religion.  His  hopes  of 
better  things  connected  themselves  with  the  su- 
premacy of  a  power  which  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen  loolied  on  with  repugnance.  For  him 
also  there  was  the  long  weariness  of  exile,  brightened 
at  times  by  the  sympathy  of  faithful  friends.  In 
him,  as  in  the  prophet,  we  find — united,  it  is  true, 
with  greater  strength  and  sternness — that  intense 
susceptibility  to  the  sense  of  wrong  which  shows 
itself  sometimes  in  passionate  complaint,  sometimes 
in  bitter  words  of  invective  and  reproach.  In  both 
we  find  the  habit  of  mind  which  selects  an  image, 
not  for  its  elegance  or  sublimity,  but  for  what  it 
means ;  not  shrinli:ing  even  from  what  seems  gro- 
tesque and  trivial,  sometimes  veiling  its  meaning  in 
allusions  mofe  or  less  darlc  and  enigmatic.  Both 
are  sustained  through  all  their  sufferings  by  their 
strong  faith  in  the  Unseen,  by  their  belief  in  an 
eternal  righteousness  which  shall  one  day  manifest 
itself  and  be  victorious.^ 

A  yet  higher  parallel,  however,  presents  itself. 
In  a  deeper  sense  than  that  of  the  patristic  divines, 
the  life  of  the  prophet  was  a  type  of  that  of  Christ. 
In  both  there  is  the  same  early  manifestation  of  the 
consciousness  of  a  Divine  mission  (Lulte  ii.  49).  The 
persecution  which  drove  the  prophet  from  Anathoth 
has  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the  men  of  Nazareth 
(Lulte  iv.  29).  His  protests  against  the  priests  and 
prophets  are  the  forerunners  of  the  woes  against 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.).  His  la- 
mentations over  the  coming  miseries  of  his  country 
answer  to  the  tears  that  were  shed  over  the  Holy 
City  by  the  Son  of  Man.  His  sufferings  come 
nearest,  of  those  of  the  whole  army  of  martyrs,  to 
those  of  the  Teacher  against  whom  princes  and 
priests  and  elders  and  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether. He  saw  more  clearly  than  otliers  that 
New  Covenant,  with  all  its  gifts  of  spiritual  life  and 
power,  which  was  proclaimed  and  ratified  in  the 
death  upon  the  cross.  On  the  assumption  that 
Jeremiah,  not  Da^^d,  was  the  author  of  the  22nd 
Psalm  (Hitzig,  in  loc,  followed  in  this  instance  by 
Nagelsbach,  I.  c),  the  words  uttered  in  the  agony 
of  the  crucifixion  would  point  to  a  still  deeper  and 
more  pei-vading  analogy. 

The  character  of  the  man  impressed  itself  with 
more  or  less  force  upon  the  language  of  the  writer. 
Criticisms  on  the  "  style"  of  a  prophet  are,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  whether  they  take  the  form  of 
praise  or  blame,  wanting  both  in  reverence  and  dis- 
cernment. We  do  "not  gain  much  by  knowing  that 
to  one  writer  he  appears  at  once  "  sermone  quidem 
.  .  .  quibusdam  aliis  prophetis  rusticior"  (Hieron. 
Praef.  in  Jerem.),  and  yet  "  majestate  sensuum 
profundissimus  "  {Prooem.  in  c.  L.)  ;  that  another 
compares  him  to  Simonides  (Lowth,  Proel  xxi.)  ; 
a  third  to  Cicero  (Seb.  Schmidt)  ;  that  bolder  critics 
find  in  him  a  great  want  of  originality  (Knobel, 


<>  The  fact  that  Jer.  v.  6  suggested  the  imagery  of 
the  opening  Canto  of  the  Inferno  is  not  without  signi- 
flcance,  as  bearing  on  this  parallelism. 
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Prop/wiismus) ;  "  symbolical  images  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  symbolical  actions  unskilfully  contrived" 
(Davidson,  Introd.  to  0.  T.  c.  xix.).    Leaving  these 
judgments,  however,  and  asking  in  what  way  the 
outward  form  of  his  writings  answers  to  his  life, 
we  find  some  strildng  characteristics  that  help  us 
to  understand  both.     As  might  be  expected  in  one 
who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom,  and  had 
therefore  the  works  of  the  earlier  prophets  to  look 
back  upon,  we  find  in  him  reminiscences  and  repro- 
ductions of  what  they  had  written,  which  indicate 
the  way  in  which  his  own  spirit  had  been  educated 
(comp.  Is.  xl.  19,  20,  with  x.  3-5 ;   Ps.  cxxxv.  7 
with  X.  t3 ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  6  with  x.  25 ;  Is.  xlii.  16 
with  xxxi.   9;   Is.  iv.   2,  xi.   I,  with  xixiii.   15; 
Is.  XV.  with  xlviii. ;  Is.  xiii.  and  xlvii.  with  1.,  li. : 
see  also  Kiiper,  Jerem.  librorum  sac.  interpres  et 
vindex).     Traces  of  the   influence   of  the  newly- 
discovered  Book  of  the  Law,  and  in  pai-ticular  of 
Deuteronomy,  appear  repeatedly  in  his,  as  in  other 
writings  of  the  same  period  (Deut.  xxvii.  26,  iv. 
20,   vii.    12,  with  xi.   3-5  ;    Deut.  xv.   12   with 
xxxiv.  14 ;   Ex.  xx.  6  with  xxxii.  18  ;   Ex.  vi.  6 
with  xxxii.   21).      It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
parallelisms  in  these  and  other  instances  are  far  the 
most  part,  not  those  that  rise,  out  of  direct  quota- 
tion ,  but  such  as  are  natural  in  one  whose  language 
and  modes  of  thought  have  been  fashioned  by  the 
constant  study  of  books  which  came  before  him  with 
a  divine  authority.     Along  with  this,  there  is  the 
tendency,  natural  to  one  who  speaks  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  to  reproduce  himself — to  repeat 
in  nearly  the  same  words  the  great  truths  on  which 
his  own  heart  rested,  and  to  which  he  was  seeking 
to  lead  others  (comp.  marginal  references  passim, 
and  list  in  Keil,  Einleit.  §74).     Throughout,  too, 
there  are  the  tokens  of  his  individual  temperament; 
a  greater  prominence  of  the  subjective,  elegiac  ele- 
ment than  in  other  prophets,  a  less  sustained  energy, 
a  less  orderly  and  completed  rhythm  (De  Wettc, 
Einleit.  ^in ;    Ewald,  Pcop/ieim,  ii.  1-11).    A 
Ciffeful  examination   of  the   severai  parts  of  his 
prophecy  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  we  may 
trace  an  increase  of  these  characteristics  coiTespond- 
ing  to  the  accumulating  trials  of  his  life  (Ewald, 
I.  c).      The  earlier  writings   ai-e   calmer,  loftier, 
more  uniform  in  tone :  the  later  show  mai'ks  of  age 
and  weariness  and  soiTow,  and  are  more  strongly 
imbued  with  the  language  of  individual  suffering. 
Living  at  a  time  when  the   purity  of  the  older 
Hebrew  was  giving  way  under  continual  contact 
with   other   kindred   dialects,    his   language   came 
under  the  influence  which  was  acting  on  all  the 
writers  of  his  time,  abounds  in  Aramaic  forms, 
loses  sight  of  the  finer  grammatical  distinctions  of 
the  earlier  Hebrew,  includes  many  words  not  to  be 
found  in  its  vocabulary  (Eichhorn,  Einleit.  in  das 
A.  T.  iii.  121).     It  is  in  part  distinctive  of  the 
man  as  well  as  of  the   time,  that  single   words 
should  have  appeared  full  of  a  sti'ange  significance 
(i.  11),  that  whole  predictions  should  have  been 
embodied  in  names  coined  for  the  purpose  (xix.  6, 
XX.  3),  and  that  the  real  analogies  which  presented  • 
themselves  should  have  been  drawn  not  from  the 
region  of  the  great  and  teiTible,  but  from  the  most 
homely  and  familiar*  incidents   (xiii.  1-11,  x™i. 
1-10).     Still  more  startling  is  his  use  of  a  kind 
of  cipher  (the  Atbash ; '  comp.  Hitzig  and  Ewald 


"  The  system  of  secret  writing  which  bears  this 
name  forms  part  of  the  Kabhala  of  the  later  Jews. 
The  plan  adopted  is  that  of  using  the  letters  of  the 
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on  xxT.  26),  concealing,  except  from  the  initiated, 
the  meaning  of  his  predictions. 

To  associate  the  name  of  Jeremiah  with  any 
other  portion  of  the  0.  T.  is  to  pass  from  the  field 
of  history  into  that  of  conjecture  ;  but  the  fact  that 
Hitzig  (Comm.  uber  die  Psalm.),  followed  in  part 
by  Kodiger  (Ersch  und  Griiber,  Encycl.  art.  Jerem.), 
assigns  not  less  than  thirty  psalms  (sc.  v.,  vi.,  xiv., 
x.\ii.-xli.,  lii,-lT.,  Ixix.-lxxi.)  to  his  authorship  is, 
at  least,  so  far  instructive  that  it  indicates  what 
were  the  hymns,  belonging  to  that  or  to  an  earlier 
period,  with  which  his  own  spirit  had  most  affinity, 
and  to  which  he  and  other  like  sufferers  might 
have  turned  as  the  fit  expression  of  their  feelings. 

111.  Arrangement. — The  absence  of  any  chrono- 
logical order  in  the  present  structure  of  the  col- 
lection of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  obvious  at  the 
first  glance  ;  and  this  has  led  some  writers  (Blayney, 
Pref,  to  Jeremiah')  to  the  belief  that  as  the  boolc 
now  stands  there  is  nothing  but  the  wildest  con- 
fusion— "  a  preposterous  jumbling  together  "  of 
prophecies  of  ditlerent  dates.  Attempts  to  recon- 
struct the  boolc  on  a  chronological  basis  have  been 
made  by  almost  all  commentators  on  it  since  the 
revival  of  criticism  (Simonis,  Vitringa,  Cornelius  k 
Lapide,  among  the  earliest ;  cf  De  Wette,  Einleit. 
§2aO)  ;  and  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  more 
recent  critics  has  been  to  modify  the  somewhat 
hasty  judgment  of  the  English  divine.  Whatever 
points  of  difi'erence  there  may  be  in  the  hypotheses 
of  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Bunsen,  Nagelsbach,  and 
others,  they,  agree  in  admitting  traces  of  an  order 
in  the  midst  of  the  seeming  irregularity,  and  en- 
deavour to  account,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  for 
the  apparent  anomalies.  The  conclusion  of  the 
thi'ce  last-named  is  that  we  have  the  book  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  left 
the  hands  of  the  prophet,  or  his  disciple  Baruch. 
Confining  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  Hebrew 
order  (reproduced  in  the  A.  V.)  we  have  two  great 
divisions: — 

(1.)  Ch.  i.-xlv.  Prophecies  delivered  at  various 
times,  directed  mainly  to  Judah,  or  con- 
nected with  Jeremiah's  personal  history. 

(2.)*Ch.  xlvi.-li.  Prophecies  connected  with  otier 
nations. 

Ch.  lii.,  taken  largely,  though  not  entirely,  from 
2  K.  XXV.,  may  be  taken  either  as  a  supplement  to 
the  prophecy,  or  (with  Grotius  and  Lowth)  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Lamentations. 

Looking  more  closely  into  each  of  these  divisions, 
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Hebrew  iilphabet  in  an  inverted  order,  so  that  T\ 
stands  for  ^5,  tJ*  for  3-  and  so  on,  and  the  word  is 
formed  out  of  the  first  four  letters  which  are  thus 
interchanged  (1^*3711!^).  In  the  passage  referred  to 
(xxv.  26),  the  otherwise  unintelligible  word  Sheshach 
becomes,  on  applying  this  key,  the  equivalent  of  Babel. 
The  position  of  the  same  word  in  li.  41  confirms  this 
interpretation ;  and  all  other  explanations  of  the  word 
are  conjectural  and  far-fetched.  The  application  of 
the  Atbash  to  these  passages  rests  historically  on  the 
authority  of  Jerome  ]( Comm.  in  Jerem.  in  loc),  who 
refers  to  the  consensus  of  the  Jewish  expositors  of  hja 
own  time.  There  is,  of  course,  something  startling  in 
the  appearance  of  one  or  two  solitary  instances  of  a 
technical  notation  like  this  so  long  before  it  became 
conspicuous  as  a  system  ;  and  this  has  led  commen- 
tators to  attempt  other  explanations  of  the  mysterious 
word  (comp.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  m  loc).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  age  of  alpha- 
betic Psalms,  such  as  Ps.  cxix.,  was  one  in  which  we 
niight  expect  to  find  the  minds  of  men  occupied  with 


we  have  the  following  sections.  The  narrative  of 
xxxvi.  32  serves  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  book 
in  its  present  shape,  and  accounts  foi'  some,  at  least, 
of  its  anomalies.  Up  to  the  4th  year  of  Jehoialiim, 
it  would  appear,  no  prophecies  had  heen  committed 
to  writing,  or,  if  ^vl■itten,  they  had  not  been  col- 
lected and  preserved.  Then  the  more  memorable 
among  the  messages  which  the  word  of  the  Lord 
had  from  time  to  time  brought  to  him  were  writ- 
ten down  at  the  dictation  of  the  prophet  himself. 
When  that  roll  was  destroyed,  a  second  was  written 
out,  and  other  prophecies  or  narratives  added  as 
they  came.  We  may  believe  that  this  MS.  was 
the  groundwork  of  our  present  text ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how,  in  transcribing  such  a  docu- 
ment, or  collection  of  documents,  the  desire  to  in- 
troduce what  seemed  to  the  transcnber  a  better 
order  might  lead  to  many  modifications.  As  it  is, 
we  recognise — adopting  Bunsen's  classification  {^Gott 
in  Geschichte,  i.  113),  as  being  the  most  natural, 
and  agreeing  substantially  with  Ewald' s — the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  prophecies,  the  sections  in  each 
being  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  formula, 
'*  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah,"  in 
fuller  or  abbreviated  forms. 

1.  Ch.  i.-xxi.  Containing  probably  the  substance 
of  the  book  of  xxxvi.  32,  and  including  prophecies 
from  the  1 3th  year  of  Josiah  to  the  4th  of  Jehoia- 
kim  :  i.  3,  however,  indicates  a  later  revision,  and 
the  whole  of  ch.  i.  may  possibly  have  been  added 
on  the  prophet's  retrospect  of  his  whole  work  from 
this  its  first  beginning.  Ch.  xxi.  belongs  to  a  later 
period,  but  has  probably  found  its  place  here  as 
connected,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Pashur, 
with  ch.  XX. 

2.  Ch.  xxii.-xxv.  Shorter  prophecies,  delivered 
at  different  times,  against  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
the  false  prophets,  xxv.  13,  14,  e^ddently  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  prophecies ;  and  that 
which  follows,  xxv.  15-38,  the  germ  of  the  fuller 
predictions  in  xlvi.-xlix.,  has  been  placed  heie  as  a 
kind  of  completion  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Years  and  the  subsequent  tall  of  Babylon. 

3.  Ch.  xxvi.-xxviii.  The  two  great  prophecies 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  history  connected 
with  them.  Ch.  xxvi.  belongs  to  the  earlier,  ch. 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.  to  the  later  period  of  the  prophet's 
work.  Jehoiakim  in  xxvii.  1  is  evidently  (comp. 
ver.  3)  a  mistake  for  Zedekiah. 

4.  Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.  The  message  of  comfort  for 
the  exiles  in  Babylon. 

the  changes  and  combinations  to  which  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  might  be  subjected,  and  in  which 
therefore  such  a  system  of  cipher-writing  was  likely 
to  suggest  itself.  The  fact  that  Jeremiah  himself 
adopted  a  complicated  alphabetic  structure  for  his 
great  dirge  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  Lamen- 
tations), indicates  a  special  tendency  in  him  to  carry 
to  its  highest  point  this  charactei'istic  of  the  literature 
of  his  time.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance.  Hitzig 
finds  another  example  of  the  Atbash  in  li.  1.  The 
words    '*10p   D?    [qui  cor  suum  levaverunt,  Vulg.  ; 

t't 

"  in  the  midst  of  them  that  rise  up  against  me,"  A.V.), 
for  which  the  LXX.  substitutes  XoASaious,  becomes, 
on  applying  the  above  notation,  the  equivalent  of 
D''nb'3.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  LXX. 
omits  the  entire  passage  in  xxv.  26,  and  the  word 
Sheshach  in  li.  4 1  ;  and  that  Ewald  rejects  it  accord- 
ingly as  a  later  interpolation,  conjecturing  that  the 
word  first  came  into  use  among  the  Jews  who  lived 
in  exile  at  Babylon. 
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5.  Ch.  xxxii.-xliv.  The  history  of  the  last  two 
years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jere- 
miah's worls  in  them  and  in  the  period  that  fol- 
lowed. Ch.  XXXV.  and  xxxvi,  are  remarkable  as 
interrupting  the  chronological  order,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  followed  here  more  closely 
than  in  any  other  part.  The  position  of  oh.  xlv., 
unconnected  with  anything  before  or  after  it,  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  Bai-uch  de- 
sired to  place  on  record  so  memorable  a  passage  in 
his  own  life,  and  inserted  it  where  the  direct  nan-a- 
tive  of  his  mastei's  life  ended.  The  same  explanation 
applies  in  part  to  ch.  xxxvi.,  which  was  evidently  at 
one  time  the  conclusion  of  cue  of  the  divisions. 

6.  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  The  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations,  ending  with  the  great  prediction  against 
Babylon. 

7.  The  supplementary  narrative  of  ch.  lii. 

IV.  Text. — The  translation  of  the  LXX.  presents 
many  remarkable  variations,  not  only  in  details 
indicating  that  the  translator  found  or  substituted 
readings  differing  widely  from  those  now  extant  in 
Hebrew  codices  (Keil,  Einleit.  §76),  but  in  the 
order  of  the  several  pai-ts.  Whether  we  suppose 
him  to  have  had  a  different  recension  of  the  text, 
or  to  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  an  order  ac- 
cording to  his  own  notions  into  the  seeming  con- 
fusion of  the  Hebrew,  the  result  is,  that  in  no  other 
book  of  the  0.  T.  is  there  so  gi-eat  a  diversity  of 
arrangement.  It  is  noticeable,  as  illustrating  the 
classification  given  above,  that  the  two  agree  as  fai' 
as  XXV.  13.  From  that  point  all  is  different,  and 
the  following  table  indicates  the_  extent  of  the  di- 
vergency. It  will  be  seen  that  ..here  there  was  the 
attempt  to  collect  the  prophecies  according  to  their 
subject-matter.  The  thought  ■  of  a  consistently 
chronological  an-angementdid  not  present  itself  in 
one  case  more  than  the  other. 

LXX.  Hebrew. 

XXV.  14-18       =     xlix.' 34-39. 
xxvl.  =    xM. 

xxvii.-yxviil.  =     l.-li. 
xxix.  1-7:         =     xWl.  1-7. 

7-22       =    xlix.  7-22.       , 
XXX.  1-5  =     xlix.  1-6. 

6-11         =  28-33. 

12-16         =  23-27. 

xxxi.  =    xlviii. 

xxxii.  =    XXV.  15-39. 

xxxiii.-li.        =    xxvi.-xlv. 
lU.  =    lii. 

The  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
texts  was  noticed  by  the  critical  writers  of  the 
Early  Church  (Origen,  Ep.  ad  African.  Hieron. 
Praef.  in  Jerem.).  For  fuller  details  tending 
to  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  Greek  translation,  see  Keil,  Einleit. 
{I.  c),  and  the  authors  there  referred  to. 

Supposed  Interpolations. — The  genuineness  of 
some  portions  of  this  book  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, partly  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  presents  a  purer  text,  pai-tly  on  internal 
and  more  conjectural  grounds.  The  following 
tables  indicate  the  chief  passages  affected  by  each 
class  of  objections. 

1.  As  omitted  in  the  LXX. 
(1.)  X.  0,  7,  8,  10. 
(2.)  xxvii.  7. 
(3.)  xxvii.  18-21  [not  omitted,  but  with  many 

variations]. 
(4.)  xxxiii.  14-26. 
(5.)  xxxix.  4-13. 
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2.  On  other  groitnds. 

(1.)  X.  1-16.    As  being  altogether  thework  of  a 

later  writer,  probably  the  so-called  Fseudo- 

Isaiah.     The  Aramaic  of  ver.  11  is  urged 

as  confirming  this  view. 

(2.)  XXV.  11-14.  1  j^g  }^^y-y^g  the  charac- 

(3.)  xxvu.  7.  1       j^j.    ^j  mticinia  ex 

It')  xxxlxil^f  4-13.1       -»"'• 
(6.)  xxvii. -xxix.    As  showing,  in  the  shortened 
form  of  the  prophet's  name  {fTO'l*),  and 

T  ■   :■ 
the  addition  of  the  epithet  "Jeremiah  the 
prophet,"  the  revision  of  a  later  writer. 
(7.)  xxx.-xxsiil.    As  partaking  of  the  character 

of  the  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
(8.)  xlviii.    As  betraying  in  language  and  state- 
ments the  interpolations  either  of  the  later 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  or  of  a  still  later 
writer. 
(9.)  1,  li.     As  being  a  vaticmium  ex  eventu, 
inserted  probably  by  the  writer  of  1b. 
xxxiv.,    and  foreign  in  language    and 
thought    to    the    general    character  ,  of 
Jeremiah's  prophecies. 
(10.)  lii.     As  being  a  supplementary  addition 
to  the  book,  compiled  from  2  K.  xxv. 
and  other  sources. 
In  these,  as  in  other  questions  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  the  impugnei-s  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  above  passages  are  for  the  most 
part — De  Wette,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Knobel : 
Hiivernick,  Hengstenberg,  Kiiper,  Keil,    Umbrcit, 
are  among  the  chief  defenders.    (Comp.  Keil,  Mn- 
leitung,  §  76  ;   and  for  a  special  defence  of  1.  and 
li.  the  Monograph  of  Nagelsbach,  Jeremiaa  undBa- 
bylon.) 

V.  Literature. 
Origen,  Horn,  in  Jerem. 
Theodoret,  Schol.  in  Jerem,,  0pp.  ii.  p.  143. 
Hieron.  Comm.  in  Jerem.,  c.  i.-xxxii. 
Commentaries  by  Oecolampadius  (1530) ;  Cal- 
vin (1563);    Piscator  (1614);  Sanctius  (1618); 
Venema    (1765)  ;    MichaeUs    (1793)  ;    Blayney 
(1784);    Umbreit    (1842);    Neumann    (1856); 
Dahler  (1825) ;  Henderson. 

The  following  treatises  may  also  be  consulted : — 
Schnurrer,  C.  F.,  Obsenationes  ad  vaticin.  Je- 
rem., 1793. 

Gaab,  Erklarung  schwerer  Stellen  in  d.  Weis- 
sag.  Jerem,,  1824. 

Hensler,    Bemerhh.    iiber    Stellen    in  Jerem. 
Weissag,,  1805. 
Spohu,  Jerem.  Yates  e  vers.  Jud.  Alex.,  1794. 
Kiiper,  Jerem.  librorum  Sacrorum  interpres  et 
vindex,  1837. 

Movers,  De  virinsque  recensi&nis  vaticin,  Jerem. 
indole  et  origine,  1837. 

Wiehalliaus,  De  Jerem.  versione  Alex.,  1 847. 
Hengstenberg,  Christologie  des  A.  T.    (Section 
on  Jeremiah).  •     [E.  H.  P.] 

JEEEMI'AH.   Seven  other  peisons  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  prophet  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 
(1.)  Jeremiah   of  Libnah,   father  of  Hamutal 
wife  of  Josiali,  2  K.  xxiii.  31. 

(2.)  (3.)  (4.)  Three  warrioi-s— two  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad — in  David's  amiy,  1  Chr.  xii.  4, 10,  13. 

(5.)  One  of  the  "  mighty  men  of  valour  "  of 
the  trans-Jordanic  half-tiibe  of  Manasseh,  1  Chr. 
V.  24. 

(6.)  A  priest  of  high  rank,  head  of  the  second  or 
third  of  the  21  courses  which  ai-e  apparently  enu- 
merated in  Neh.  x.  2-8.  He  is  mentioned  again, 
i.  e.  the  course  which  was  called  after  him  is,  in 
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Neh.  xii.  1 ;  and  we  are  told  at  v.  12  that  the 
pei'soual  name  of  the  head  of  this  course  in  the  days 
of  Joialtim  was  Hananiah.  This  course,  or  its 
chief,  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  34). 

(7.)  The  father  of  Jaazaniah  the  Rechabite,  Jer. 
xsxv.  3. 

JBEEMI'AS  {'Upe/itas:  Jeremias,Hieremias). 
1.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ecclus.  xlix.  6  ; 
2  Mace.  XV.  14  ;  Matt,  xvi,  14.  [Jeeemiah  ; 
Jekemv.] 

2.  1  Esd.  ix.  34.     [Jeremai.] 

JER'EMY  {'l€pefj.las :  Jeremias,  Hieremias), 
the  prophet  Jeremiah.  1  Esd.  i.  28,  32,  47,  57  ; 
ii,  1  i  2  Esd.  ii.  18  ;  2  Maco.  ii.  1,  5,  7 ;  Matt.  ii. 
17 ;  xxvii.  9.  [Jeeemiah  ;  Jekemias.]  These 
abbreviated  forms  were  much  in  favour  about  the 
time  that  the  A.  V*.  was  translated.  Elsewhere  we 
find  ESAY  for  Isaiah  ;  and  in  the  Homilies  such 
abbreviations  as  Zachaiy,  Toby,  &c.,  are  frequent. 

JER'IBAI  (nn^:  'lapi^l;  Alex.  'lapiySaf: 
Jenba{)j  one  of  the  Bene-Elnaara,  named  among 
the  heroes  of  David's  guai-d  in  the  supplemental  list 
of  1  Chronicles  (xi.  46), 

JEE'ICHO  (inT,  J'recho,  Num.  xxii.  1 ;  also 
inn»,  J'richo,  Josh.  ii.  1,  2,  3  ;  and  nh''"!*, 
J'richoh,  1  K.  xvi.  34 ;  I  ^=^  .\.  Erilia,  "  place 
of  feagrance,"  from  n-n,  Ruach,  "  to  breathe," 
n'ln,  "  to  smell :"  older  commentatore  derive  it 
from  rsy,  Jareaoh,  "  the  moon*;"  also  from  nil 
Smach,  "  to  be  broad,"  as  in  a  wide  plain ; 
'lepLX^  ;  Strabo  and  Josephus,  'lepixovs),  a  city 
of  high  antiquity,  and,  for  those  days,  of  consider- 
able importance,  situated  in  a  plain  traversed  by 
the  Jordan,  and  exactly  over  against  where  that 
river  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua 
(Josh.  iii.  16).  Such  was  either  its  vicinity,  or 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  that  Gilgal,  which 
formed  their  primary  encampment,  stood  in  its  east 
border  (iv.  19).  That  it  had  a  king  is  a  very 
secondaiy  consideration,  for  almost  every  small  town 
had  one  (xii.  9-24) ;  in  fact  monarchy  was  the 
only  foi-m  of  government  known  to  those  primitive 
times— the  government  of  the  people  of  God  pre- 
senting a  marked  exception  to  prevailing  usage, 
lint  Jericho  was  fm-ther  enclosed  by  walls — a  fenced 
city — its  walls  were  so  considerable  that  at  least 
one  pereon  (Rahab)  had  a  house  upon  them  (ii.  16), 
and  its  gates  were  shut,  as  throughout  the  East 
still,  "  when  it  was  dark  "  (v.  5).  Again,  the  spoil 
that  was  found  in  it  betokened  its  afBuence — Ai, 
Makkedah,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron,  Debir, 
and  even  Hazor,  evidently  contained  nothing  worth 
mentioning  m  comparison — besides  sheep,  oxen,  and 
asses,  we  hear  of  vessels  of  brass  and  iron.  These 
possibly  may  have  been  the  first-fruits  of  those 
brass  foundries  "in  the  plain  of  Jordan"  of  which 
Solomon  afterwards  so  largely  availed  himself  (2 
Chr.  iv.  17).  Silver  and  gold  was  found  in  such 
abundance  that  one  man  (Achan)'tould  appropriate 
stealthily  200  shekels  (100  oz.  avoird.,  see  Lewis, 
Beb.  Sep.  vi.  57)  of- the  former,  and  "  a  wedge  of 
gold  of  50  shekels  (25  oz.)  weight ;"  "  a  goodly 
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"  In  which  case  it  would  probably  be  a  remnant  of 
the  old  Canaanitish  worship  of  the  heavenly  todies, 
which  has  left  its  traces  in  such  names  as  Clieei], 


Babylonish  garment,"  purloined  in  the  same  dis- 
honesty, may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  a  then 
existing  commerce  between  Jericho  and  the  far  East 
(Josh.  vi.  24,  vii.  21).  In  fact  its  situation  alone 
— ^in  so  noble  a  plain  and  contiguous  to  so  prolific  a 
river — would  bespeak  its  importance  in  a  country 
where  these  natural  advantages  have  been  always 
so  highly  prized,  and  in  an  age  when  people  de- 
pended so  much  more  upon  the  indigenous  resources 
of  nature  thixn  they  are  compelled  to  do  now.  But 
for  the  curse  of  Joshua  (vi.  26)  doubtless  Jericho 
might  have  proved  a  more  formidable  counter- 
ch<aim  to  the  city  of  David  than  even  Samaria. 

Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  to  which 
the  two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua  from  Shittim ; 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Rahab  the  harlot 
upon  the  wall,  and  depai-ted,  having  fiist  promised  to 
save  her  and  all  that  were  found  in  her  house  from 
destruction  (ii.  1-21).  In  the  annihilation  of  the  city 
that  ensued  this  promise  was  religiously  obseiTed. 
Her  house  was  recognised  by  the  scarlet  line  bound 
in  the  window  from  which  the  spies  were  let  down, 
and  she  and  her  relatives  were  taken  out  of  it,  and 
"lodged  without  the  camp;"  but  it  is  nowhere 
said  or  implied  that  her  house  escaped  the  general 
conflagration.  That  she  "  dwelt  in  Israel "  for  the 
future ;  that  she  man-led  Salmon  son  of  Naasson, 
"  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,"  and  had  by  him 
Boaz,  the  husband  of  Ruth  and  progenitor  of  David 
and  of  our  Lord  ;  and  lastly,  that  she  is  the  first 
and  only  Geutile  name  that  appears  in  the  list  of 
the  faithful  of  the  0.  T.  given  by  St.  Paul  (Josh, 
vi.  25  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  10  ;  Matt.  i.  5  ;  Heb.  xi.  31), 
all  these  facts  sm-ely  indicate  that  she  did  not  con- 
tinue to  inhabit  the  accui-sed  site :  and,  if  so,  and  in 
absence  of  all  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  how 
could  it  ever  have  been  inferred  that  her  house 
was  left  standing  ? 

Such  as  it  had  been  left  by  Joshua,  such  it  was 
bestowed  by  him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  21),  and  from  this  time  a  long  interval 
elapses  before  Jericho  appears  again  upon  the  scene. 
It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
David  in  connexion  with  his  embassy  to  the  Am- 
monite king  (2  Sam.  x.  5).  And  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  its  second  foundation  under  Hiel 
the  Bethehte  is  recorded — upon  whom  the  curse  of 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  descended  in  full  force 
(1  K.  xvi.  34) — would  certainly  seem  to  imply 
that  up  to  that  time  its  site  had  been  uninhabited. 
It  is  true  that  mention  is  made  of  "  a  city  of  palm- 
trees"  (Judg.  i.  16,  and  iii.  13)  in  existence  appa- 
rently at  the  time  when  spoken  of;  and  that 
Jericho  is  twice — once  before  its  first  overthrow, 
and  once  after  its  second  foundation — designated  by 
that  name  (see  Deut.  xxxiv.  3,  and  2  Chr.  xxvii. 
15).  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  city  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and 
as  m  the  territory  of  Jiidah,  with  Jericho.  How- 
ever, once  actually  rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again  slowly 
into  consequence.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  sought  retirement  from  the 
world :  Elisha  "  healed  the  spring  of  the  waters  ;  " 
and  over  and  against  it,  beyond  Jordan,  Elijah 
"  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  "  (2  K.  ii.  1- 
22).  In  its  plains  Zedekiah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chaldeans  (2  K.  xxv.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5).  By  what 
may  be  called  a  retrospective  accouat  of  it,  we  may 


Bcthshemesh,  and  others  (see  Idolatry,  p.  8616), 
which  may  have  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  wor- 
ship indicated  in  the  names  lliey  hear. 
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infer  that  Kiel's  restoratioa  had  not  utterly  failed  ; 
for  in  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  the  "  children 
of  Jericho,"  345  in  number,  are  comprised  (Ez.  iii. 
34  ;  Neh.  yii.  36) ;  and  it  is  even  implied  that  they 
removed  thither  again,  for  the  men  of  Jericho 
assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  that  part  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  that  was  next  to  the  sheep-gate 
(Neh.  iii.  2),  We  now  enter  upon  its  more  modem 
phase.  The  Jericho  of  the  days  of  Josephus  was 
distant  150  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  60  from 
the  Jordan.  It  lay  in  a  plain,  overhung  by  a 
barren  mountain  whose  roots  ran  northwards  to- 
wards Scythopolis,  and  southwards  in  the  direction 
of  Sodom  and  the  Dead  Sea.  These  formed  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  plain.  Eastwards,  its 
barriers  were  the  mountains  of  Moab,  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain — 
the  great  plain  as  it  was  called — ilowed  the  Jordan, 
and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  were  two  lakes ; 
Tiberias,  proverbial  for  its  sweetness,  and  Asphal- 
tites  for  its  bitterness.  Away  from  the  Jordan  it 
was  parched  and  unhealthy  during  summer ;  but 
during  winter,  even  when  it  snowed  at  Jerusalem, 
the  inhabitants  here  wore  hnen  garments.  Hard 
by  Jericho — bursting  forth  close  to  the  site  of  the 
old  city,  which  Joshua  took  on  his  entrance  into 
Canaan— was  a  most  exuberant  fountain,  whose 
waters,  before  noted  for  their  contrary  pi-operties, 
had  received,  proceeds  Josephus,  through  Elisha's 
p'rayers,  their  then  wonderfully  salutary  and  pro- 
lific efficacy.  Within  its  range — 70  stadia  (Strabo 
says  100)  by  20 — the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  unex- 
ampled ;  palms  of  various  names  and  properties, 
some  that  produced  honey  scarce  inferior  to  that  of 
the  neighbourhood — opobalsamum,  the  choicest  of 
indigenous  fruits — Cyprus  (Ar.  "  el-henna  ")  and 
myrobalanum  ("Zukkum")  throve  there  beauti- 
fully, and  thickly  dotted  about  in  pleasure-grounds 
{B.  J.  iv.  8,  §3).  Wisdom  herself  did  not  disdain 
comparison  with  "the  rose-plants  of  Jericho" 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  14).  Well  might  Strabo  {jieogr. 
xvi.  2,  §41,  ed.  Miiller)  conclude  that  its  revenues 
were  considerable.  By  the  Romans  Jericho  was 
first  visited  under  Pompey;  he  encamped  there  for 
a  single  night;  and  subsequently  destroyed  two 
forts,  Threx  and  Taurus,  that  commanded  its  ap- 
proaches (Strabo,  ibid.  §40).  Gabinius,  in  his 
re-settlement  of  Judaea,  made  it  one  of  the  five 
seats  of  assembly  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  8,  §5).  W-ith 
Herod  the  -Great  it  rose  to  still  greater  prominence ; 
it  had  been  found  full  of  treasure  of  all  kinds,  as  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  so  by  his  Roman  allies  who 
sacked  it  (ibid.  i.  15,  §6) ;  and  its  revenues  were 
eagerly  sought,  and  rented  by  the  wily  tyrant  fi'om 
Cleopatra,  to  whom  Antony  had  assigned  them  (Ant. 
XV.  4,  §2).  Not  long  afterwards  he  built  a  fort 
there,  which  he  called  "  Cyprus"  in  honom'  of  his 
mother  (ibid.  xvi.  5)  ;  a  tower,  which  he  called  in 
honour  of  his  brother  "  Phasaelus ; "  and  a  number 
of  new  palaces — superior  in  their  construction  to 
those  which  had  existed  there  previously — which 
he  named  after  his  friends.  He  even  founded  a 
new  tovm,  higher  up  the  plain,  which  he  called, 
like  the  tower,  PhasaeUs  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §9).  If  he 
did  not  make  Jericho  his  hajbitual  residence,  he  at 
least  retired  thither  to  die — and  to  be  mourned,  if 
he  could  have  got  his  plan  careied  out — and  it  was 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  Jericho  that  the  news  of  his 
death  was  announced  to  the  assembled  soldiers  and 
people  by  Salome  {B.  J.  i.  38,  §8).  Soon  after- 
wards the  palace  was  bunit,  and  the  town  plun- 
dered by  one  Simon,  a  revolutionary  that  had  been 
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slave  to  Herod  {Ant.  xvii.  10,  §6)  ;  but  Archelaus 
rebuilt  the  former  sumptuously — founded  a  new 
town  in  the  plain,  that  bore  his  own  name — and, 
most  important  of  all,  diverted  water  from  a  village 
called  Neaera,  to  irrigate  the  plain  which  he  had 
planted  with  palms  {Ant.  xvii.  13,  §1).  Thus 
Jericho  was  once  more  "  a  city  of  palms "  when 
our  Lord  visited  it ;  such  as  Herod  the  Great  and 
Archelaus  had  left  it,  such  He  saw  it.  As  the  city 
that  had  so  exceptionally  contributed  to  His  own 
ancestry — as  the  city  which  had  been  the  first 
to  fall — amidst  so  much  ceremony — before  "  the 
captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  and  His  servant  Joshua  " 
— we  may  well  suppose  that  His  eyes  surveyed  it 
with  unwonted  interest.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  rocky  heights  overhanging  it  (hence 
called  by  tradition  the  Quarentana),  that  He  was 
assailed  by  the  Tempter ;  and  over  against  it, 
according  to  tradition  likewise,  He  had  been  pre- 
viously baptized  in  the  Jordan.'  Here  He  restored 
sight  to  the  blind  (two  certainly,  perhaps  three, 
St.  Matt.  XX.  30 ;  St.  Mark  x.  46 :  this  was  in 
leaving  Jericho.  St.  Luke  says  "  as  He  was  come 
nigh  unto  Jericho,"  &c.,  xviii.  35).  Here  the  de- 
scendant of  Rahab  did  not  disdain  the  hospitality  of 
Zacchaeus  the  publican — an  office  which  was  likely 
to  be  lucrative  enough  in  so  rich  a  city.  Finally, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  was  laid  the  scene 
of  His  story  of  the  good  Samaritan,  which,  if  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  occurrence  throughout, 
at  least  derives  interest  from  the  fa£t,  that  robbera 
have  ever  been  the  ten*or  of  that  precipitous  road ; 
and  so  formidable  had  they  proved  only  just  before 
the  Christian  era,  that  Pompey  had  been  induced  to 
undertake  the  destruction  of  their  strongholds 
(Strabo,  as  before,  xvi.  2,  §40 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
XI.  6,  §1,  et  seq.).  Dagon,  or  Docus  (1  Mace, 
xvi.  15 ;  comp.  ix.  50),  where  Ptolemy  assas- 
sinated his  father-in-law,  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
may  have  been  one  of  these. 

Posterior  to  the  Gospels  the  chronicle  of  Jericho 
may  be  briefly  told.  Vespasian  found  it  one  of 
the  t^parchies  of  Judaea  {Bell,  Jvd.  iii.  3,  §5),  but 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  a  great  measure  when 
he  encamped  there  (ibid.  iv.  8,  §2).  He  left  a  gar- 
rison on  his  departure — not  necessarily  the  10th 
legion,  which  is  only  stated  to  have  marched 
through  Jericho — which  was  still  there  when  Titus 
advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  Is  it  asked  how  Jericho 
was  destroyed  ?  Evidently  by  Vespasian  ;  for 
Josephus,  rightly  underetood,  is  not  so  silent  as  Dr. 
Robmson  {Bibl.  Ses.  i.  566,  2nd  ed.)  thinks.  The 
city  pillaged  and  burnt  in  Bell.  Jvd.  iv.  9,  §1 ,  was 
clearly  Jericho  with  its  adjacent  villages,  and  not 
Gerasa,  as  may  be  seen  at  once  by  comparing  the 
language  there  with  that  of  c.  8,  §2,  and  the  agent 
was  Vespasian.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  {Onomast. 
s.  V.)  say  that  it  was  destroyed  when  Jerosalem  , 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans.  They  further  add 
that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt — they  do  not  say  by 
whom — and  still  existed  in  their  day ;  nor  had  the 
ruins  of  the  two  preceding  cities  been  obHterated. 
Could  Hadrian  possibly  have  planted  a  colony  there 
when  he  passed  through  Judaea  and  founded  Aelia  ? 
fDion  Cass.  Hist.  Ixix.  c.  11,  ed.  Sturz.;  more  at 
large  Chron.  Paschal.  254,  ed.  Du  Fresnc.)  The 
discovery  which  Origen  made  there  of  a  version  of 
the  0.  T.  (the  5th  in  his  Hexapla),  together  with 
sundry  MSS.,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  suggests  that  it 
could  not  have  been  wholly  without  inhabitants 
(Euseb.  E.H.vi.  16 ;  S.  Epiphan.  Lib.  de  Bond, 
et   Mensur.  circa  med.) ;  or  again,  as  is  ""' 
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more  probable,  did  a  Christian  settlement  arise 
there  under  Constantine,  when  baptisms  ia  the 
Jordan  began  to  be  the  rage?  That  Jericho  became 
an  episcopal  see  about  that  time  under  Jerusalem 
appears  from  more  than  one  ancient  Notitia  (^Geo- 
graph.  S.  a  Carolo  Paulo,  306,  and  the  Parergon 
appended  to  it ;  corap.  William  of  Tyre,  Hist.  lib. 
ixiii.  ad  f.)-  Its  bishops  subscribed  to  various 
councils  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries  (ibid, 
and  Le  Quien's  Oriens  Christian,  iii.  654).  Jus- 
tinian, we  are  told,  restored  a  hospice  there,  and 
likewise  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  (Procop. 
De  Aedif.  r.  9).  As  eaidy  as  a.d.  337,  when  the 
Bourdeaux  pilgrim  (ed.  Wesseling)  visited  it,  a 
house  existed  there  which  was  pointed  out,  after 
the  manner  of  those  days,  as  the  house  of  Rahab. 
This  was  roofless  when  Arculfus  saw  it ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  third  city  was  likewise  in  ruins 
(Adamn.  de  Locis  S.  ap  Migne,  Fatrolog.  C. 
Ixjxvui.  799).  Had  Jericho  been  visited  by  an 
earthquake,  as  Antoninus  reports  (ap.  Ugol.  The- 
saur.  vii.  p.  mccxiii.,  and  note  to  c.  3),  and  as  Syria 
cei*tainly  was,  in  the  27th  year  of  Justinian,  a.d. 
553?  If  so,  we  can  well  understand  the  restoi-a- 
tions  abeady  referred  to  ;  and  when  Antoninus  adds 
that  the  house  of  Rahab  had  now  become  a  hospice 
and  oratoiy,  we  might  almost  pronounce  that  this 
was  ihe  very  hospice  which  had  been  restored  by 
that  emperor.  Again,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Chris- 
tian Jericho  receive  no  injury  from  the  Persian 
Eomizan,  the  ferocious  general  of  Chosroes  II. 
A.D.  614?  (Bar-Hebraei,  Chron.  99,  Lat.  v.  ed. 
Kirsch).  It  would  rather  seem  that  there  were 
more  religious  edifices  in  the  7th  than  in  the  6th 
century  round  about  it.  According  to  Arculfus 
one  church  marked  the  site  of  Gilgal ;  another  the 
spot  where  our  Lord  was  supposed  to  have  deposited 
His  garments  previously  to  His  baptism ;  a  third 
within  the  precincts  of  a  vast  monastery  dedicated 
to  St.  John,  situated  upon  some  rising  ground 
overlooking  the  Jordan.  (See  as  before.)  Jericho 
meanwhile  had  disappeared  as  a  town  to  rise  no 
more.  Churches  and  monasteries  sprung  up  around 
it  on  all  sides,  hut  only  to  moulder  away  in  tlieir 
turn.  The  anthorite  caves  in  the  rocky  flanks  of 
the  Quarentana  are  the  most  striking  memorial 
that  remains  of  early  or  mediaeval  enthusiasm. 
Arculfus  speaks  of  a  diminutive  race — Canaanites 
he  calls  them — that  inhabited  the  plain  in  great 
numbers  in  his  day.  They  have  retained  posses- 
sion of  those  fairy  meadow-lands  ever  since,  and 
have  made  their  head-quarters  for  some  centuries 
round  the  "  squai'e  tower  or  castle"  first  men- 
tioned by  Willebrand  (ap.  Leon.  Allat.  'Zv/j.fiiKT. 
p.  151)  in  A.D.  1211,  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  Saracens,  whose  work  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been,  though  it  has  since  been  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  house  of  Zacchaeus.  Their  village 
is  by  Brocardus  (ap.  Canis.  Thesaur.  iv.  16),  in 
A.D.  1230,  styled  "a  vile  place;"  by  Sir  J. 
Maundeville,  in  a.d.  1322,  "a  little  village;" 
and  by  Henry  Maundrell,  in  a.d.  1697,  "  a  poor 
nasty  village ;"  in  which  verdict  all  modern  tra- 
vellers that  have  ever  visited  Riha  must  concur. 
(See  Early  Travels  in  P.  by  Wright,  pp.  177  and 
451).  They  are  looked  upon  by  the  Arabs  as  a 
debased  race ;  and  are  probably  nothing  more  or 
less  than  veritable  Gipsies,  who  ai-e  still  to  be  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Frank  mountain 
near  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  heights  round  the 
village  and  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  desert,  and 
are  still  called  «  Scomunicati "  by  the  native  Chris- 
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tians — one  of  the  names  applied  to  them  when 
they  first  attracted  notice  in  Europe  in  the  15th 
century  (i.  e.  from  feigning  themselves  "  penitents  " 
and  under  censure  of  the  Pope.  See  Hoyland's 
Histor.  Survey  of  Me  G.  p.  18; 
poem  by  A.  P.  Stanley). 

Jericho  does  not  seem  to  have 
stored  as  a  town  by  the  crusaders  ; 
had  not  ceased  to  be  prolific,  and  were  extensively 
cultivated  and  laid  out  in  vineyards  and  gardens 
by  the  monks  (Phocas  ap.  Leon.  Allat.  'S.vfxfxiKT. 
(c.  20),  p,  31).  They  seem  to  have  been  included 
in  the  domains  of  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 
and  as  such  were  bestowed  by  Arnulf  upon  his 
niece  as  a  dowi'y  ("Wm.  of  Tyre,  Hist,  xi,  15). 
Tweuty-flve  yeai's  afterwards  we  find  Melisendis, 
wife  of  king  Fulco,  assigning  them  to  the  convent 
of  Bethany,  which  she  had  founded  a.d.  1137. 

The  site  of  ancient  (the  first)  Jericho  is  with 
reason  placed  by  Dr.  Robinson  (^Bibl.  Mes.  i.  552- 
568)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  foun- 
tain of  Elisha ;  and  that  of  the  second  (the  city  of 
the  N.T.  and  of  Josephus)  at  the  opening  of  the 
Wady  Kelt  (Cherith),  half  an  hour  from  the 
fountain.  These  are  precisely  the  sites  that  one 
would  infer  from  Josephus.  On  the  other  hand  we 
are  much  more  inclined  to  refer  the  ruined  aque- 
ducts roimd  Jericho  to  the  in-igations  of  Archelaus 
(see  above)  than  to  any  hypothetical  "  culture  or 
preparation  of  sugar  by  the  Saracens.''  Jacob  of 
Vitry  says  but  generally,  that  the  plains  of  the 
Jordan  produced  canes  yielding  sugar  in  abundance 
— from  Lebanon  to  the  Dead  Sea — and  when  he 
spealcs  of  the  mode  in  which  sugar  was  obtained 
from  them,  he  is  rather  describing  what  was  done 
in  Syria  than  any  where  near  Jericho  (^Hist.  Hie- 
j^osol.  c.  93).  Besides,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  the  same  sugai-yieldiug  reeds  or  canes 
there  spoken  of  are  not  still  as  plentiful  as  ever 
they  were  within  range  of  the  Jordan  (see  Lynch's 
Narrative,  events  of  April  16,  also  p,  266-7). 
Almost  eveiy-  reed  in  these  regions  distils  a  sugary 
juice,  and  almost  every  herb  breathes  fragrance. 
Palms  have  indeed  disappeared  (there  was  a  soli- 
tary one  remaining  not  long  since)  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  "  city  of  palms  ;"  yet  there  were 
groves  of  them  in  the  days  of  Arculfus,  and  palm- 
branches  could  still  be  cut  there  when  Fulcherius 
traversed  the  Jordan,  A.D.  1100  (ap.  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  vol.  i,  part  1,  p.  402).  The  fig- 
mulberry  or  "tree-fig"  of  Zacchaeus — which  all 
modern  travellers  .confound  with  our  Acer  pseitdo- 
platanus,  or  common  sycamore  (see  Diet.  d'Hist. 
Nat.  tom.  xliii.  p.  218,  and  Cruden's  Concord, 
s.  V.) — mentioned  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  aud  by 
Antoninus,  no  longer  exists.  The  opobalsamum 
has  become  extinct  both  in  Egypt — whither  Cleo- 
patra is  said  to  have  transplanted  it — and  in  its 
favourite  vale,  Jericho.  The  myrobalanum  {Zuk- 
kum  of  the  Arabs)  alone  suiwives,  and  from  its 
nut  oil  is  still  extracted.  Honey  may  be  still 
found  here  and  tliere,  in  the  nest  of  the  wild  bee. 
Fig-trees,  maize,  and  cucumbei's,  may  be  said  to 
comprise  all  that  is  now  cultivated  in  the  plain  ; 
but  wild  flower's  of  brightest  and  most  varied  hue 
bespangle  the  rich  herbage  on  all  sides. 

Lastly,  the  bright  yellow  apples  of  Sodom  are 
still  to  be  met  with  i  ound  Jericho ;  though  Jose- 
phus {Sell.  Jud.  iv.  84)  and  others  (Havercamp, 
ad  TertuU.  Apol.  c.  40,  and  Jacob  of -Vitry,  as 
above)  make  their  locality  rather  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  and  some  modern  travellers  assert  tliat 
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they  are  found  out  of  Palestine  no  less  {BibL  Res. 
i.  522,  et  seq.).  In  fact  there  are  two  different  plants 
that,  correctly  or  incorrectly,  have  obtained  that 
name,  both  bearing  bright  yellow  fruit  like  apples, 
but  with  no  more  substance  than  fungus-balls.  The 
former  or  larger  sort  seems  confined  in  Palestine  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while  the  latter 
or  smaller  sort  abounds  near  Jericho.    [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JEEI'EL  (!?Nn; :  'lepi^A. :  Jeriel),  a  man  of 
Issachar,  one  of  the  six  heads  of  the  house  of  Tola. 
at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

JEBE'MOTH  (D^Dn; :  •iapiiide,  'Uptiioie : 
Jerimoth,  JerimutK). 

1.  {'Api/itiB.)  A  Bejjamite  chief,  a  son  of  the 
house  of  Beriah  of  Elpaal,  according  to  an  obscure 
genealogy  of  the  age  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14 ; 
comp.  12  and  18).  His  family  dwelt  at  Jerusalem, 
as  distinguished  from  the  other  division  of  the  tribe, 
located  at  Gibeon  (ver.  28). 

2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mushi  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
23) ;  elsewhere  called  Jerimoth. 

3.  Son  of  Heman  ;  head  of  the  13th  course  of 
musicians  in  the  Divine  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  22). 
In  ver.  4  the  name  is  Jerimoth. 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  and',  5.  ('Ap^diB) 
one  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who  had  taken  strange 
wives ;  but  put  them  away,  and  offered  each  a  ram 
for  a  trespass  offering,  at  the  persuasion  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  X.  26,  27).  In  Esdras  the  names  are  .respec- 
tively HiEREMOTH  and  Jarimoth. 

6.  The  name  which  appears  in  the  same  list  as 
"  and  Eamoth  "  (ver.  29) — following  the  con-ection 
of  the.ff'i?n — is  in  the  original  text  (C7eii6)  Jeremoth, 
in  which  form  also  it  stands  in  1  Esd.  ix.  30,  'lepe- 
/tiiS,  A.  V.  Hieeemoth.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEEI'AH  (in*"!*,  i.  e.  Yeri-yahu  :  'Upid  ; 
'ExSids ;  Alex.  'USias :  Jeriau),  a  Kohathite  Levite, 
chief  of  the  great  house  of  Hebron  when  David 
organised  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23 : 
in  the  latter  passage  the  name  of  Hebron  has  been 
omitted  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.).  The 
same  man  is  mentioned  again,  though  with  a  slight 
difference  in  his  name,  as 

JEEI'JAH  (n»T  :  Obpias  ;  Alex,  'laplas  : 
Jeria),  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  31.  The  difference  con- 
sists in  the  omission  of  the  final  u,  not  in  the 
insertion  of  the  j,  which  our  translators  should 
have  added  in  the  former  case. 

JEfi'IMOTH  (niD»T :  'Upiiide,  'lapifuie, 
'lepi/xoiB :  Jerimoth), 

1.  Son  or  descendant  of  Bela,  according  to 
1  Chr.  vii.  Y,  and  founder  of  a  Benjamite  house, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  David  (ver,  2).  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as 

2.  {'Api/ioiB;  Alex.  'lapifiovB:  JerimutK),  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).       [Bela.] 

3.  (niD*T,  i.  e.  Jeremoth.)  A  son  of  Becher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  8),  and  head  of  another  Benjamite 
house.     [Becher.] 

4.  Sou  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  Merari,  and  head  of 
one  of  the  families  of  the  Merarites  which  were 
counted  in  the  census  of  the  Levites  taken  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  30).     [See  JekbMOTh,  2.] 

5.  Son  of  Heman,  head  of  the  15th  ward  of 
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musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  22).     In  the  latter  he  is 
called  Jeremoth.     [Heman.] 

6.  Son  of  Azriel,  "  ruler"  (n<J3)  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 
The  same  persons,  called  rulers,  are  in  ver.  22  called 
"  princes  "  (Qnti')  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

7.  {'Upi/iive]  AleK.'Zpfiioie.)  Son  of  king  David, 
whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  one  of  the  wives  of 
Rehoboam,  her  cousin  Abihail  being  the  other  (2  Chr. 
xi.  18).  As  Jerimoth  is  not  named  in  the  list  of 
children  by  David's  wives  in  1  Chr.  iii.  or  xiv.  4-7, 
it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  concubine, 
and  this  in  fact  is  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome, 
QuaestioneSf  ad  loc).  It  is  however  questionable 
whether  Rehoboam  would  have  married  the  grand- 
child of  a  concubine  even  of  the  great  David.  The 
passage  2  Chr.  xi.  18  is  not  quite  clear,  since  the 
word  *'  daughter  "  is  a  connection  of  the  Keri:  the 
original  text  had  |3,  i.  e.  "  son." 

8.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the 
overseers  of  offerings  and  dedicated  things  placed  in 
the  chambers  of  the  temple,  who  were  under 
Cononiah  and  Shimei  the  Levites,  by  command 
of  Hezekiah,  and  Azariah  the  high-priest  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEEI'OTH  (niynv  'UpM),  according  to 
our  A.  V.  and  the  LXX.,  one  of  the  elder  CMeb's 
wives  (1  Chr.  ii.  18) ;  but  according  to  the  Vulgate 
she  was  his  daughter  by  his  first  wife  Azubah.  The 
Heb.  text  seems  evidently  corrupt,  and  wiU  not 
make  sense ;  but  the  probability  is  that  Jerioth  was 
a  daughter  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron.  (In  this  case 
we  ought  to  read  Smti,  Ha-lTj;  JD  l^^in.)  The 
Latin  versfon  of  Sautes  Pagninus,  which  makes 
Azubah  and  Jerioth  both  dau^ters  of  Caleb,  and 
the  note  of  Vatablus,  which  makes  IshiA  (A.  V. 
"  wife  ")  a  proper  name  and  a  third  daughter,  are 
clearly  wrong,  as  it  appears  from  ver.  19  that 
Azubah  was  Caleb's  wife.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEEOBO'AM  (Oya^J  =  Yarab'am  ;  'Upo- 
PoA/j,').  The  name  signifies  "  whose  people  is 
many,"  and  thus  has  nearly  the,  same  meaning 
with  Rehoboam,  "  enlarger  of  the  people."  Both 
names  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, and  were  probably  suggested  by  the  increase 
of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time. 

1.  The  first  king  of  the  divided  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  ancient  authorities  for  his  reign  and  his  wars 
were  "  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel "  (1  K. 
xiv.  19),  and  "  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat "  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  The 
extant  account  of  his  life  is  given  in  two  vereions, 
so  different  from  each  other,  and*yet  each  so  ancient, 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  choose  between  them.  The 
one  usually  followed  is  that  contained  in  the  He- 
brew text,  and  in  one  portion  of  the  LXX.  The 
other  is  given  in  a  separate  account  inseried  by  tlie 
LXX.  at  1  K.  xi.  43,  and  xii.  24.  This  last  con- 
tains such  evident  mai'ks  of  authenticity  in  some  of 
its  details,  and  is  so  much  more  full  than  the  other, 
that  it  will  be  most  conveniently  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  biography  of  this  remai-kable  man,  as  the 
nearest  approach  which,  in  the  contradictory  state 
of  the  text,  we  can  now  make  to  the  truth. 

I.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Ephraimite  of  the  name 
of  Nebat ;"  his  father  had  died  whilst  he  was  young ; 


'  Acooi;ding  to  the  old  Jewish  tradition  preserved 
by  Jerome  (Quoiit.  Mebr.  2  Sam.  xvi.  10),  Nebat, 
the  father  of  Jeroboam,  was  identical  with  Shimel  of 


Gera,  who  was  the  first  to  insult  David  in  his  flight, 
and  the  "  first  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph"  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  return. 
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bat  bis  mother,  who  had  been  a  person  of  loose 
chaiacter  (LXX.),  lived  in  her  widowhood,  trusting 
apparently  to  her  son  for  support.  Her  name  is 
variously  given  as  Zeruah  (Heb.),  or  Sarira 
(LXX.),  and  the  place  of  their  abode  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim  is  given  either  as  Zereda,  or 
(LXX.)  as  Sarira ;  in  the  latter  case,  indicating  that 
there  was  some  connexion  between  the  wife  of  Nebat 
and  her  residence. 

At  the  time  when  Solomon  was  constructing 
the  fortifications  of  Millo  underneath  the  citadel  of 
Zion,  his  sagacious  eye  discovered  the  strength  and 
activity  of  a  young  Ephraimite  who  was  employed 
OB  the  works,  and  he  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  super- 
intendant  (IpSj  A.  V.  ".ruler")  over  the  taxes 
and  labom-s  exacted  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(1  K.  xi.  28).  This  was  Jeroboam.  He  made  the 
most  of  his  position.  He  completed  the  fox'tifica- 
tions,  and  was  long' afterwards  known  as  the  man 
who  had  "enclosed  the  city  of  David"  (1  K.  xi. 
24 ;  LXX.).  He  then  aspired  to  royal  state.  Like 
Absalom  before  him,  in  like  circumstances,  though 
now  on  a  gi'ander  scale,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
lai'gement  of  the  royal  establishment  itself,  he  kept 
300  chariots  and  horses  (LXX.),  and  at  last  was 
perceived  by  Solomon  to  be  aiming  at  the  monarchy. 

These  ambitious  designs  were  probably  fostered 
by  the  sight  of  the  gi-owing  disaffection  of  the  great 
tiibe  over  which  he  presided,  as  well  as  by  the 
alienation  of  the  Prophetic  order  from  the  house  of 
Solomon.  According  to  the  version  of  the  story 
in  the  Hebrew  text  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §7),  this 
ahenation  was  made  evident  to  Jeroboam  very 
early  in  his  career.  He  was  leaving  Jerusalem, 
and  he  encountered  on  one  of  the  black-paved  roads 
which  ran  out  of  the  city,  Ahijah,  "  the  prophet" 
of  the  ancient  sanctuaiy  of  Shiloh.  Ahijah  drew  him 
aside  from  the  road  into  the  field  (LXX.),  and,  lis 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  alohe,  the  Prophet,  who 
was  dressed  in  a  new  outer  garment,  stripped  it  off. 
and  tore  it  into  12  shreds  ;  10  of  which  he  gave  to 
Jeroboam,  with  the  assurance  that  on  condition  of 
his  obedience  to  His  laws,  God  would  establish  tor 
him  a  kingdom  and  dynasty  equal  to  that  of  David 
(1  K.  xi.  29-40). 

The  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut  short  Jeroboam's 
designs  occasioned  his  flight  into  Egypt.  There 
he  remained  'during  the  rest  of  Solomon's  reign — in 
the  court  of  Shishak  (LXX.),  who  is  here  first 
named  in  the  sacred  narrative.  On  Solomon's 
death,  he  demanded  Shishak's  permission  to  return. 
The  Egyptian  king  seems,  in  his  reluctance,  to  have 
offered  any  gift  which  Jeroboam  chose,  as  a  reason 
for  his  remaining,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
marriage  with  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  the  Egyptian 
queen,  Tahpenes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  and  of  another 
princess  (LXX.)  who  bad  manied  the  Edomite 
chief,  Hadad.  A  year  elapsed,  and  a  son,  Ahijah 
(or  Abijam),  was  born.  Then  Jeroboam  again  re- 
quested permission  to  depart,  which  was  granted  ; 
and  he  returned  with  his  wife  and  child  to  his 
native  place,  Sarira,  or  Zereda,  which  he  fortified, 
and  which  in  consequence  became  a  centre  for  his 
fellow  tribesmen  (1  K.  xi.  41,  xii.  24,  LXX.). 
Still  there  was  no  open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it 
was  in  this  period  of  suspense  (according  to  the 
LXX.)  that  a  pathetic  incident  dai'kened  his  domes- 
tic history.    His  infant  son  fell  sick.    The  anxious 
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father  sent  his  wife  to  inquire  of  God  concerning 
him.  Jeriisalem  would  have  been  the  obvious 
place  to  visit  for  this  purpose.  But  no  doubt  poli- 
tical reasons  forbade.  The  ancient  sanctuaiy  of 
Shiloh  was  nearer  at  hand  j  and  it  so  happened  that 
a  prophet  was  now  residing  there,  of  the  highest 
repute.  It  was  Ahijah — the  same  who,  according 
to  the  common  version  of  the  story,  had  already 
been  in  communication  with  Jeroboam,  but  who, 
according  to  the  authority  we  are  now  following, 
appears  tor  the  first  time  on  this  occasion.  He  was 
60  yeai"s  of  age — but  was  prematurely  old,  and  his 
eyesight  had  already  failed  him.  He  was  living,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  poverty,  with  a  boy  who  waited 
on  him,  and  with  his  own  little  children.  For  him 
and  for  them,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  brought  such 
gifts  as  were  thought  likely  to  be  acceptable ;  ten 
loaves,  and  two  rolls  for  the  children  (LXX.),  a  bunch 
of  raisins  (LXX.),  and  a  jar  of  honey.  She  had  dis- 
guised herself,  to  avoid  recognition ;  and  perhaps  these 
humble  gifts  were  part  of  the  plan.  But  the  blind 
prophet,  at  her  first  approach,  knew  who  was 
coming ;  and  bade  his  boy  go  out  to  meet  her,  and 
invite  her  to  his  house  without  delay.  There  he 
warned  her  of  the  uselessness  of  her  gifts.  There 
was  a  doom  on  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  not  to  be 
averted ;  those  who  grew  up  in  it  and  died  in  the 
city  would  become  the  prey  of  the  hungry  dogs ; 
they  who  died  in  the  country  would  be  devoured 
by  the  vultures.  This  child  alone  would  die  before 
the  calamities  of  the  house  arrived ;  "  They  shall 
mourn  for  the  child.  Woe,  0  Lord,  for  in  him 
there  is  found  a  good  word  regarding  the  Lord," — 
or  according  to  the  other  version,  "  all  Israel  shall 
mourn  for  him,  and  bury  him  ;  for  he  only  of  Je- 
roboam shall  come  to  the  grave,  because  in  him 
there  is  found  some  good  thmg  toward  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam"  (1  K. 
xiv.  13,  LXX.  xii.).  The  mother  returned.  As 
she  re-entered  the  town  of  Sarira  (Heb.  Tirzah, 
1  K.  xiv.  17),  the  child  died.  The  loud  wail  of 
her  attendant  damsels  gi'eeted  her  on  the  threshold 
(LXX.).  The  child  was  buried,  as  Ahijah  had 
foretold,  with  all  the  state  of  the  child  of  a  royal 
house.  "All  Israel  mommed  for  him"  (1  K.  xiv. 
18).  This  incident,  if  it  really  occurred  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  turning  point  in 
Jeroboam's  career.  It  drove  him  from  his  ances- 
tral home,  and  it  gathered  the  sympathies  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  round  him.  He  left  Sarira  and 
came  to  Shechem.  The  Hebrew  text  describes  that 
he  was  sent  for.  The  LXX.  speaks  of  it  as  his 
own  act.  However  that  may  be,  he  was  thus  at 
the  head  of  the  northern  tribes,  when  Eehoboam, 
after  he  had  been  on  the  throne  for  somewhat  more 
than  a  year,  came  up  to  be  inaugurated  in  that 
ancient  capital.  Then  (if  we  may  take  the  account 
already  given  of  Ahijah's  interview  as  something 
sepaiate  from  this),  for  the  second  time,  and  in  a 
like  manner,  the  Divine  intimation  of  his  futm'e 
greatness  is  conveyed  to  him.  The  prophet  She- 
maiah,  the  Enlamite  (?)  {6  'ErXo^ni,  LXX.)  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  same  acted  parable,  in  the  ten 
shreds  of  a  new  unwashed  garment  (LXX.).  Then 
took  place  the  conference  with  Rehoboam  (Jeroboam 
appearing  in  it,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  not'' 
in  the  LXX.),  and  the  final  revolt;"'  which  ended 
(expressly  ui  the  Hebrew  text,  iu  the  LXX.  by 


This  omission  is  however  borne  out  by  the  Hebrew 
text,  1  K.  i-ii.  20,  "  when  all  Israel  heard  that  J. 
was  come  again." 


*=  The  cry  of  revolt,  1  K.  xii.  16,  is  the  same  as  that 
in  2  Sam.  xx.  i. 
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implication)  in  the  elevation  of  Jeroboam  to  the 
throne  of  the  northern  Itingdom.  Shemaiah  re- 
mained on  the  spot  and  deterred  Rehoboam  from  an 
attack.  Jeroboam  entered  at  once  on  the  duties  of 
his  new  situation,  and  fortified  Shechem  as  his  ca- 
pital on  the  west,  and  Penuel  (close  by  the  old 
Transjordanic  capital  of  Mahanaim)  on  the  east. 

II.  Up  to  this  point  there  had  been  nothing  to 
disturb  the  anticipations  of  the  Prophetic  Order  and 
of  the  mass  of  Israel  as  to  the  glory  of  Jeroboam's 
future.  But  from  this  moment  one  fatal  en'or 
crept,  not  unnaturally,  into  his  policy,  which  under- 
rained  his  dynasty  and  tarnished  his  name  as  the 
first  Iting  of  Israel.  The  political  disruption  of  the 
kingdom  was  complete  ;  but  its  rehgious  unity  was 
as  yet  unimpaired.  He  feai'ed  that  the  yearly  pil- 
grimages to  Jerusalem  would  undo  aU  the  work 
which  he  effected,  and  he  took  the  bold  step  of 
rending  it  asunder-  Two  sanctuaries  of  venerable 
antiquity  existed  already  — one  at  the  southern,  the 
other  at  the  northern  extremity  of  his  dominions. 
These  he  elevated  into  seats  of  the  national  worship, 
which  should  rival  the  newly  established  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  As  Abderrahman,  caliph  of  Spain,  ar- 
rested the  movement  of  his  subjects  to  Mecca,  by 
the  erection  of  the  holy  place  of  the  Zecca  at  Cor- 
dova, so  Jeroboam  ti'usted  to  the  erection  of  his 
shrines  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied without  another  deviation  from  the  Mosaic 
idea  of  the  national  unity.  His  long  stay  in  Egypt 
had  familiarised  him  with  the  outward  forms  under 
which  the  Divinity  was  there  represented ;  and  now 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Exodus,  was  an  Egyp- 
tian element  introduced  into  the  national  worship 
of  Palestine.  A  golden  figure  of  Mnevis,  the  sacred 
calf  of  Heliopolis,  was  set  up  at  each  sanctuary, 
with  the  address,  "  Behold  thy  God  ('  Elohim  ' — 
comp.  Neh.  ix.  18)  which  brought  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt."  The  sanctuary  at  Dan,  as 
the  most  remote  from  Jerusalem,  was  established 
first  (1  K.  xii.  30)  with  priests  from  the  distant 
tribes,  whom  he  consecrated  instead  of  the  Levites 
(xii.  31 ;  xiii.  33).  The  more  important  one,  as 
nearer  the  capital  and  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
was  Bethel.  The  worship  and  the  sanctuary 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
The  priests  were  suppHed  by  a  peculiar  form  of 
consecration — any  one  from  the  non-Levitical  tribes 
could  procure  the  office  on  sacrificing  a  young  bul- 
lock and  seven  rams  (1  K.  xiii.  33  ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  9). 
For  the  dedication  of  this  he  copied  the  precedent  ol 
Solomon  in  choosing  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  as  the 
occasion  ;  but  postponing  it  for  a  month,  probably 
in  order  to  meet  the  vintage  of  the  most  northern 
pai-ts.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  montli  (the 
8th),  he  went  up  in  state  to  offer  incense  on  the 
altar  which  was  before  the  calf.  It  was  at  this  so- 
lemn and  critical  moment  that  a  prophet  from  Judah 
suddenly  appeared,  wliom  Josephus  with  great  pro- 
bability identifies  with  Iddo  the  Seer  (he  calls  him 
Iad6n,  Ant.  viii.  8,  §5  ;  and  see  Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr. 
on  2  Chr,  x.  4) ,  who  denounced  the  altar,  and  fore- 
told its  desecration  by  Josiah,  and  violent  overthrow. 
It  is  not  clear  from  the  account,  whether  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  overthrow  took  place  then,  or  in  the 
earthquake  described  by  Amos  (ix.  1).  Another  sign 
is  described  as  taking  place  instantly.  The  king 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  arrest  the  prophet,  felt  it 
withered  and  paralyzed,  and  only  at  the  prophet's 


^  The  Targum  on  Kuth  iv.  20,  mentions  Jero- 
boam's having  stationed  guards  on  the  roads,  which 
guards  had  been  slain  by  the  people  of  Netophah ; 
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prayer  saw  it  restored,  and  acknowledged  his  divine 
mission.  Josephus  adds,  but  probably  only  in  con- 
jecture from  the  sacred  narrative,  that  the  prophet 
who  seduced  Iddo  on  his  return,  did  so  in  older  to 
prevent  his  obtaining  too  much  influence  over  Jero- 
boam, and  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  miracles 
to  the  king,  by  representing  that  the  altar  fell 
because  it  was  new,  and  that  his  hand  was  para- 
lyzed from  the  fatigue  of^saci-ificing.  A  further 
allusion  is  made  to  this  incident  in  the  narrative  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §4),  where  Zedekiah  is 
represented  as  contrasting  the  potency  of  Iddo  in 
withering  the  hand  of  Jeroboam  with  the  power- 
lessness  of  Micaiah  to  wither  the  hand  of  Zedekiah. 
The  visit  of  Ano  to  Ahijah,  which  the  common  He- 
brew text  places  after  this  event,  and  with  darker 
intimations  in  Ahijah's  warning  only  suitable  to  a 
later  period,  has  already  been  described. 

Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war  with  the  house  of 
Judah,  but  the  only  act  distinctly  recorded  is  a  battle 
with  Abijah,  son  of  Rehoboam  ;  in  which  in  spite  of 
a  skilful  ambush  made  by  Jeroboam,  and  of  much 
superior  force,  he  was  defeated,  and  for  the  time 
lost  three  important  cities.  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and 
Ephraim.'l  The  calamity  was  severely  felt;  he 
never  recovered  the  blow,  and  soon  after  died,  in 
the  22nd  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xiii.  20),  and  was 
buried  in  his  ancestral  sepulchre  (1  K.  xiv.  20). 
His  son  Nadab,  or  (LXX.)  Nebat  (named  after  the 
grandfather),  succeeded,  and  in  him  the  dynasty  was 
closed.  The  name  of  Jeroboam  long  remained  under 
a  cloud  as  the  king  who  "  had  caused  Isi'ael  to  sin." 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  a  common 
practice  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  institute  com- 
parisons between  his  separation  from  the  sanctuary 
of  Judah,  and  that  of  Hemy  VIII.  from  the  see  of 
Rome. 

2.  Jeroboam  XL,  the  son  of  Joash,  the  4th  of 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  most  prosperous  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  The  contemporary  accounts  of  liis 
reign  are,  (1.)  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel"  (2  K.  xiv.  28),  which  are  lost,  but  of  which 
the  substance  is  given  in  2  K.  xiv.  23-29.  (2.)  In 
the  contemporary  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos,  and 
(perhaps)  in  the  fragments  found  in  Is.  xv.,  xvi. 
It  had  been  foretold  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  that  a 
great  deliverer  should  come,  to  rescue  Israel  from 
the  Syrian  yoke  (comp.  2  K.  xiii.  4,  xiv.  26,  27), 
and  this  had  been  expanded  into  a  distinct  predic- 
tion of  Jonah,  that  there  should  be  a  restoration  of 
the  widest  dominion  of  Solomon  (xiv.  25).  This 
"saviour"  and  '* restorer"  was  Jeroboam.  He 
not  only  repelled  the  Syrian  invadei"s,  but  took 
their  capital  city  Damascus  (2  K.  xiv.  28  ;  Am,  i. 
3-5),  and  recovered  the  whole  of  the  ancient  domi- 
nion from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea  (xiv.  25  ;  Am. 
vi.  14).  Ammon  and  Moab  were  reconquered 
(Am.  i.  13,  ii.  1-3)  ;  the  Transjordanic  tribes  were 
restored  to  their  teiTitory  (2  K.  xiii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  v. 
17-22). 

But  it  was  merely  an  outward  restoration. 
The  sanctuary  at  Bethel  was  kept  up  in  royal  state 
(Am.  vii.  13),  but  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and 
oppression,  prevailed  in  the  country  (Am.  ii.  6-8, 
iv.  1,  vi.  6;  Hos.  iv.  12-14,  i.  2),  and  idolatry 
was  united  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Hos.  iv. 
13,  xiii,  6), 

Amos  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam 
and  his  liouse  by  the  sword  (Am,  vii,  9,  17),  and 


hut  what  is  here  alluded  to,  or  when  it  took  place, 
have  at  present  no  clue  to. 
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Amaziah,  the  high-priest  of  Bethel,  complained  to 
the  liing  (Am.  vii.  10-13).  The  effect  does  not 
appear.  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  1)  also  denounced  the 
crimes  of  the  nation.  The  prediction  of  Amos  was 
not  fallilled  as  regarded  the  king  himself.  He  was 
bulled  with  his  ancestor  in  state  (2  K.  xiv.  29). 

Ewald  [GescJt.  iii.  561  note)  supposes  that  Jero- 
hoam  was  the  subject  of  Ps.  .\lv.  [A.  P.  S.] 

JBEO'HAM  (Dm) :  Jeroham).  1.  ('lepo- 
j3oo^,  both  MSS.  at  1  Chr.  vi.  27  ;  but  Alex, 
'lepett/i  at  ver.  34),  father  of  Elkanah,  the  father 
of  Samuel,  of  the  house  of  Kohath.  His  father  is 
called  Eliab  at  1  Chr.  vi.  27,  Eliel  at  ver.  34,  and 
Elihu  at  1  Sam.  i.  1.  Jeroham  must  have  been 
about  the  same  age  as  Eli.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  ('Ipoa/i,  Alex.  'Upoiii.)  A  Benjamite,  and 
the  founder  of  a  family  of  Bene-Jeroham  (1  Chr. 
viii.  27),  They  were  among  the  leaders  of  that  pai't 
of  the  tribe  which  lived  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  is 
here  distinguished  from  the  part  which  inhabited 
Gibeon.     Probably  the  same  person  is  intended  in 

3.  ('lepOjSoajLt.)  Father  (or  progenitor)  of  Ibneiah, 
one  of  the  leading  Benjamites  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8;  comp.  3  and  9). 

4.  (^Ipadfi,  Alex.  'Upadfi.)  A  descendant  of 
Aaron,  of  the  house  of  Immer,  the  leader  of  the 
sixteenth  courae  of  priests  ;  son  of  Pashur  and  father 
of  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  He  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned again  in  Neh.  xi.  12  (a  recoi"d  curiously  and 
puzzlingly  parallel  to  that  of  1  Chr.  ix.,  though 
with  some  striliing  differences),  though  there  he  is 
stated  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Malchiah,  who  was 
leader  of  the  fifth  course  (and  comp.  Neh.  xi.  14). 

5.  ('Ipo<«/x.)  Jeroham  of  Gedor  ("ihjil  [»), 
some  of  whose  "  sons "  joined  David  when  he  was 
taldng  refuge  from  Saul  at  Zilflag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 
The  hst  purports  to  be  of  Benjamites  (see  ver.  2, 
where  the  word  "  even  "  is  intei'polated,  and  the 
last  five  words  belong  to  ver.  3).  But  then  how 
can  the  presence  of  Korhites  (ver.  7),  the  descend- 
ants of  Korah  the  Le\dte,  be  accounted  for  ? 

6.  ('Ipaia/3,  Alex,  'lapa/j,.)  A  Danite,  whose  son 
or  descendant  Azareel  was  head  of  his  tribe  in  the 
tune  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22). 

7.  ('loipajU.)  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  "  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  "  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  ;  one  of 
those  to  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  confided  his  scheme 
for  the  restoration  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1).  [G.] 

JEEXJB'BAAL  (,bv^y_  :  'UpoPdaK ;  Alex. 
SiKoffT^pioi'  ToC  BdoK,  Judg.  vi.  32,  'Ipo^daX  in 
vii.  1 :  Jerobaal),  the  surname  of  Gideon  which  he 
acquired  in  consequence  of  destroying  the  altar  of 
Baal,  when  his  father  defended  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Abi-ezrites.  The  A.  V.  of  Judg. 
vi.  32,  which  has  "  therefore  on  that  day  he  called 
aim  Jerubbaal,"  implying  that  the  surname  was 
given  by  Joash,  should  rather  be,  in  accordance 
with  a  well-known  Hebrew  idiom,  "  one  called 
him,"  i,  e.  he  was  called  by  the  men  of  his  city. 
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eJTi  T)7S  ava/Sacew?,  AeyoiLte'nj?  8'  e^oxv^t  Jos.  Ant. 
ix.  1,  §2. 
'  Other  names  borne  "by  Jerusalem  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Ariel,  the  "  lion  of  God,"  or  according  to  another 
interpretation,  the  "  hearth  of  God "  (Is.  xxix.  1,  2, 
7;  comp.  Ez.  xliii.  16).  For  the  former  significa- 
tion compare  Pr.  Ixxvi.  1,  2  {Stanley,  S.  4-  P.  171). 

2.  ■i  ayi'a  jroXiy,  "  the  holy  city,"  Matt.  iv.  5  and 
xxvii.  53  only.  Both  these  passages  would  seem  to 
refer  to  Zion — the  sacred  portion  of  tlie  place,  in  which 
the  Temple  was  situated.   It  also  occurs — t\  n.  yj  ay 


The  LXX.  in  the  same  passage  hav6  iKdheaev 
avThj  "  he  called  it,"  i.  e.  the  altar  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  verse  ;  but  as  in  all  other  passages 
they  recognise  Jerubbaal  as  the  name  of  Gideon, 
the  reading  should  probably  be  aurhu.  In  Judg. 
viii.  35  the  Vulg.  strictly  follows  the  Heb.,  Jerobaal 
Gedeon.  The  Aiex.  version  omits  the  name  alto- 
gether from  Judg.  ix.  hi.  Besides  the  passages 
quoted  it  is  found  in  Judg.  vii.  1,  viii.  29,  ix.  1, 
5,  16,  19,  24,  28,  and  1  Sara.  xii.  11.  In  a  frag- 
ment of  Poi-phyry,  quoted  by  Eusebius  {Fraep. 
Ev.  i.  9,  §21),  Gideon  appears  as  Hierombalos 
['l€po/j,^d\os),  the  priest  of  the  God  'leuttJ,  or 
Jehovah,  from  whom  the  Phoenician  chronicler, 
Sanchoniatho  of  Beyrout,  received  his  infonuation 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jews.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  Josephus  omits  all  mention 
both  of  the  change  of  name  and  of  the  event  it 
commemorates.     [Gideon.]  .  [W.  A.  W.] 

JERUB'BESHETH  (HC^an) :  LXX., followed 
by  the  Vulgate,  reads  'lepo^daK,  or  Cod.  Alex. 
'lepOjStJttju),  a  name  of  Gideon  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  A 
later  generation  probably  abstained  from  pronouncing 
the  name  (Ex.  xxiii.  13)  of  a  false  god,  and  there- 
fore changed  Gideon's  name  (Judg.  vi.  32)  of  Je- 
rubbaal ="  with  whom  Baal  contends,"  into  Jerub- 
besheth  =  "  with  whom  the  idol  contends."  Comp. 
similar  changes  (1  Chr.  viii.  32,  34)  of  Eshbaal 
for  Ishbosheth,  and  Meribbaal  for  Mephibosheth, 

[W.  T.  B.] 

JEEU'EL,  THE  WILDERNESS  of  ClSnp 
7N-'n* :  71  ip-fifj-os  'lepc^A. :  Jeruel),  the  place  in 
which  Jehoshaphat  was  informed  by  Jahaziel  the 
Levite  that  he  should  encounter  the  hordes  of  Am- 
mon,  Moab,  and  the  Mehunims,  who  were  swarming 
round  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  attack  of 
Jerusalem:  *'  Ye  shall  find  them  at  the  end  of  the 
wady,  facing  the  wilderness  of  Jeruel"  (2  Chi-,  xx. 
16).  The  "wildeiTiess"  contained  a  watch-tower 
(ver.  24),  from  which  many  a  similar  incursion  had 
probably  been  descried.  It  was  a  well-known  spot, 
for  it  has  the  definite  article.  Or  the  word  (riBVISil) 
may  mean  a  commanding  ridge,*^  below  which  the 
"  wildei-ness  "  lay  open  to  view.  The  name  has  not 
been  met  with,  but  may  yet  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tekoaand  Berachah  (perhaps  Hereikut), 
east  of  the  road  between  Urtds  and  Hebron.    [G.] 

JEEU'SALEM  {thm'-)\  i.e.  Teriishalaim  j 
or,  in  the  more  extended  form,  DyCi^-n),  in  1  Chr. 
iii,  5,  2  Chr.  xxv.  1,  xxxii.  9,  Esth.  ii.  6,  Jer.  xxvi. 
1 8 ,  only  ;  in  the  Chaldee  passages  of  Ezra  and  Daniel, 
D^K^-inS  i.  e.  Yerilshlem  :  LXX.  'Upova-aX-fjfi ; 
N.  T.  apparently  indifferently  'UpovaaK-fifi  and 
T^  'l€po(T6\vfj.a :  Vulg.  Cod.  Amiat.  Hierusalem 
and  Sierosolyma,  but  in  other  old  copies  Jeru- 
salem, Jerosolyma.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  it  is 
'*  lerusalem,"  in  0.  T.  and  Apocr. ;  but  In  N,  T. 
*'  Hierusalem.")  " 

Rev.  xi,  2.  3.  Aelia  Capitolina,  the  name  bestowed  by 
the  emperor  Hadrian  (Aelius  Hadrianus)  on  the  city  as 
rebuilt  by  him,  a.d.  135, 136.  These  two  names  of  the 
Emperor  are  inscribed  on  the  well-known  stone  in  the 
south-wall  of  the  Aksa,  one  of  the  few  Roman  relics 
about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  This  name  is 
usually  employed  by  Eusebius  (AiAta)  and  Jerome,  in 
their  Onomasticon.  By  Ptolemy  it  is  given  as  Kam- 
TuAtas  (Reland,  Fal.  462).  4.  The  Arabic  names 
are  eUKhuds,  "  the  holy,"  or  Beit  el-Makdis,  '*  the 
holy  house,"  "  the  sanctuary."    The  former  is  that  in 
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On  the  derivation  and  signification  of  the  name 
considerable  difference  exists  among  the  authorities. 
The  Rabbies  state  that  the  name  Shalem  was  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Shem  (identical  in  their  traditions 
with  Melohizedek),  and  the  name  Jireh  by  Abra- 
ham, after  the  deliverance  of  Isaac  on  Mount  Mo- 
riah,''  and  that  the  two  were  afterwards  combined, 
lest  displeasure  should  be  felt  by  either  of  the  two 
Saints  at  the  exclusive  use  of  one  (Beresh.  Rab.  in 
Otho,  Lex.  Rah.  s.  v.,  also  Lightfoot).  Others, 
quoted  by  Reland  (833),  would  make  it  mean  "  fear 
of  Salem,"  or  "  sight  of  peace."  The  suggestion  of 
Reland  himself,  adopted  by  Simonis  {Onom.  467), 
and  Ewald  (ffcscA.  iii.  155  note)  is  xho  B'li;, 
"  inheritance  of  peace,"  but  this  is  questioned  by 
Gesenilis  {Thes.  628  &)  and  Fiirst  {Handwb.  547 h), 
who  prefer  DPB'  IT,  the  "  foundation  of  peace."  ° 

Another  derivation,  proposed  by  the  fertile  Hitzig 
(Jesaia,  p.  2),  is  named  by  the- two  last  great 
scholars  only  to  condemn  it.  Others  again,  lookhig 
to  the  name  of  the  Canaanite  tribe  who  possessed 
the  place  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  would  pro- 
pose Jebus-salem  (Reland,  834),  or  even  Jebus- 
Solomon,  as  the  name  confen'ed  on  the  city  by 
that  monarch  when  he  began  his  reign  of  tran- 
quillity. 

Another  controversy  relates  to  the  termination 
of  the  name — Jerushalafm  —  the  Hebrew  dual; 
and  which,  by  Simonis  and  Ewald,  is  anhesitatingly 
referred  to  the  double  formation  of  the  city,  while 
reasons  are  shown  against  it  by  Reland  and  Gese- 
nius.  It  is  certain  that  on  the  two  occasions  where 
the  latter  portion  of  the  name  appears  to  be  given 
for  the  whole  (Gen.  xiv.  18  ;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2)  it  is 
Shalem,  and  not  Shalaim  ;  also  that  the  five  places, 
where  the  vowel  points  of  the  Masorets  are  sup- 
ported by  the  letters  of  the  original  text,  are  ofa 
late  date,  when  the  idea  of  the  double  city,  and 
its  reflection  m  the  name,  would  have  become 
familiar  to  the  Jews.  In  this  confiict  of  authorities 
the  suggestion  will  perhaps  occur  to  a  bystander 
that  the  original  formation  of  the  name  may  have 
been  anterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  on 
Canaan,  and  that  Jerushalaim  may  be  the  attempt 
to  give  an  intelligible  Hebrew  form  to  the  original 
archaic  name,  just  as  centuries  afterwards,  when 
Hebx'ews  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  Greeks,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  twist  Jerushalaim  itself  into 
a  shape  which  should  be  intelligible  to  Greek 
ears.''  'lepo  {roAv/ih,  "  the  holy  Solyma  "  (Joseph. 
S.  J.  vi.  10),  'l€p!n'  'S.aKoiiums,^  the  "  holy 
place  of  Solomon"  (Eupolemus,  in  Euseb.  Pr. 
Ev.  ix.  34),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  curious 
fancy  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ap.  i.  34,  35)  from 
Lysimachus — 'lep6avKa,  "  spoilers  of  temples  " — 


ordinary  use  at  present.  The  latter  is  found  in  Arabic 
chronicles.  The  name  esA-iSAer»/,  "  the  venerable,"  or 
"  the  noble,"  is  also  quoted  by  Schultens  In  his  Index 
Gcogr.  in  Yit.  Salad.  5.  The  corrupt  form  of  Au- 
rushlim  is  found  in  Edrisi  (Jaubert,  i.  345),  possibly 
quoting  a  Christian  writer. 

^  The  question  of  the  identity  of  Mohiah  with 
Jerusalem  will  be  examined  under  that  head. 

•^  Such  mystical  interpretations  as  those  of  Origen, 
TO  n-yeu/xa  x^^'^o^  aurw;'  (from  TVTS  and  D^E^))  or 
Uphv  etp^iT]?,  where  half  the  name  is  interpreted  as 
Greek  and  half  as  Hebrew,  curious  as  they  are,  cannot 
be  examined  here.  ^Seo  the  catalogues  preserved  by 
Jerome.) 

^  Other  instances  of  similar  Greek  forms  given  to 
Hebrew  names  are  'leptxw  and  'lepo/xaf . 
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are  perhaps  not  more  violent  adaptations,  or  more 
wide  of  the  real  meaning  of  "  Jerusalem,"  than  that 
was  of  the  original  name  of  the  city. 

The  subject  of  Jerusalem  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  heads : — 

I.  The  place  itself;  its  origin,  position,  and 
physical  characteristics. 

II.  The  annals  of  the  city. 

III.  The  topogi-aphy  of  the  town;  the  relative 
localities  of  its  various  parts ;  the  sites  of  the 
"  Holy  Places  "  ancient  and  modern,  &o. 

t.  The  place  itself. 

The  arguments— if  arguments  they  can  be  called 
— for  and  against  the  identity  of  the  "  Salem  "  of 
Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18)'with  Jerusalem — the 
"  Salem  "  of  a  late  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  2)— are 
almost  equally  balanced.  In  favour"  of  it  are  the 
unhesitating  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  10,  2  ; 
vii.  3,  2;  B.  J.  vi.  10 ')  and  Eusebius  {0mm. 
'lepoviraKi)iJ,'),  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Salem 
in  the_  Psalm  just  quoted,  where  it  undoubtedly 
means  Jerusalem,e  and  the  general  consent  in  the 
identification.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  no  less 
positive  statement  of  Jerome,  grounded  on  more 
reason  than  he  often  vouchsafes  tor  his  statements  ** 
{Ep.  ad  Evangelum,  §7),  that  "  Salem  was  not 
Jerusalem,  as  Josephus  and  all  Christians  {nostri 
omnes)  believe  it  to  be,  but  a  town  near  Scythopolis, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  Salem,  where  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  are 
still  seen,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  in  a  subse- 
quent passage  of  Genesis — '  Jacob  came  to  Salem, 
a  city  of  Shechem  '  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18)."  Elsewhere 
(Onomasticon,  "  Salem  ")  Eusebius  and  he  identify 
it  with  Shechem  itself.  This  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  Salem.  Here  it  is 
sufficient  to.  say  (1)  that  Jerusalem  suits  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  narrative  rather  better  than  any 
place  further  north,  or  more  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  quite  as  much  in  Abram's 
road  from  the  sources  of  Jordan  to  his  home 
under  the  oaks  of  Hebron,  and  it  would  be  more 
suitable  for  the  visit  of  the  king  of  Sodom.  In 
fact  we  know  that,  in  later  times  at  least,  the  usual 
route  from  Damascus  avoided  the  central  highlands 
of  the  country  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem, 
where  Salim  is  now  shown.  (See  Pompey's  route 
in  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §4  ;  4,  §1.)  (2)  It  is  per- 
haps some  confirmation  of  the  identity,  at  any  rate 
it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Joshua  should  bear  the 
title  Adoni-zedek — almost  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  Melchizedek. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  Jerusalem  with 
"  Cadytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria,"  "  almost  as  large 


^  Philo  carries  this  a  step  further,  and,  bearing  in 
view  only  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  he  discards  the 
Semitic  member  of  the  name,  and  calls  it  'lepojroAts. 
It  is  exactly  the  complement  of  iroAiy  2oAv/ia  (Pausa- 
nias,  viii.  16). 

'  In  this  passage  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Melchizedek,  "  the  first  priest  of  God,"  built  there  the 
first  temple,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  city  from 
Soluma  to  1-lierosoluma. 

8  A  contraction  analogous  to  others  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  our  own  poetry ;  e.  gr.  Edin,  or  Edina, 
for  Edinburgh. 

^  ■Winer  is  wrong  in  stating  {Realwh.  ii.  79)  that 
Jerome  bases  this  statement  on  a  Rabbinical  tradition. 
The  tradition  that  he  quotes,  in  §5  of  the  same  Ep,, 
is  as  to  the  identity  of  Melchizedek  with  Shem. 
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as  Sardis,"  which  is  mentioned  hy  Hefodotus  (il. 
159,  iii.  5)  as  having  been  taken  by  Pharaoh- 
Neclio,  need  not  be  investigated  in  this  place.  It  is 
interesting,  and,  if  decided  in  the  affirmative,  so 
far  impoi'tant  as  confirming  tlie  Scripture  narrative ; 
but  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  city.  The  reader  will  find  it 
fully  examined  in  i^wlinson's  Herod,  ii.  246 ; 
Blakesley's  Herod. — Excursus  on  Bk,  iii.  ch.  5 
(both  against  the  identification) ;  and  in  Kenrick's 
Egijpt,  ii.  406,  and  Diet,  of  Gk.  and  Horn.  Geogr. 
ii.  17  (both  for  it). 

Nor  need  we  do  more  than  refer  to  the  traditions 
— if  traditions  they  are,  and  not  mere  individual 
speculations — of  Tacitus  i^Hlst.  v.  2.'l  and  Plutarch 
[Is.  et  Osir.  ch.  31)  of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
by  a  certain  Hierosolymus,  a  son  of  the  Typhon 
(see  Winer's  note,  i.  545).  All  the  certain  infor- 
mation to  be  gathered  as  to  the  early  history  of 
Jerusalem,  must  be  gathered  from  the  boolcs  of  the 
Jewish  historians  alone. 

It  is  during  the  conquest  of  the  country  that 
Jerusalem  first  appears  in  definite  form  on  the 
scene  in  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy  so 
prominent  a  position.  The  earliest  notice  is  pro- 
bably that  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16,  28,  describ- 
ing the  landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Here  it  is  styled  Ha-Jebusi,  z.  e.  "  the 
Jebusite"  (A.  V.  Jebusi),  after  the  name  of  its 
occupies,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other  places  in 
these  hsts.  [Jebusi.]  Next,  we  find  the  form 
Jebus  (Judg.  six.  10,  11) — "  Jebus,  which  is 
Jerusalem  ....  the  city  of  the  Jebusites;"  and 
lastly,  in  documents  which  profess  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  the  foregoing — we  have  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  X.  1,  &c.,  xii.  10  ;  Judg.  i.  7,  &c,).  To  this 
we  have  a  parallel  in  Hebron,  the  other  great  city 
of  Southern  Palestine,  which  bears  the  alternative 
title  of  Kirjath-Arba  in  these  very  same  documents. 

It  is  one  of  the  obvious  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem 
— but  to  which  Professor  Stanley  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  call  attention — that  it  did  not 
become  the  capital  till  a  comparatively  late  date 
in  the  career  of  the  nation.  Bethel,  Shechem,  He- 
bron, had  their  beginnings  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
national  life — hut  Jerusalem  was  not  only  not  a 
chief  city,  it  was  not  even  possessed  by  the 
Israelites  till  they  had  gone  through  one  complete 
stage  of  their  life  in  Palestine,  and  the  second — 
the  monarchy — had  been  fairly  entered  on.  (See 
Stanley,  ;^.  §•  P.  169.) 

The  explanation  of  this  is  no  doubt  in  some  mea- 
sure to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  seats  of  the 
government  and  the  rehgion  of  the  nation  were 
originally  fixed  farther  north — first  at  Shechem 
and  Shiloh  ;  then  at  Gibeah,  Nob,  and  Gibeon  ; 
but  it  is  also  no  doubt  pai-tly  due  to  the  natural 
strength  of  Jerusalem.  The  heroes  of  Joshua's 
army  who  traced  the  boundary-line  which  was  to 
separate  the  possessions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
when,  after  passing  the  spring  of  En-rogel,  they 
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'  This  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  two 
corresponding  documents,  Josh.  xv.  7,  8,  and  xviii. 
I6|  IV.  The  line  was  drawn  from  En-shemesh — ■ 
probably  Ain  Saud,  below  Bethany— to  En-rogel — 
either  Ain  Aytib  or  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin ; 
thence  it  went  by  the  ravine  of  Hinnom  and  the 
■southern  shoulder  of  the  Jebusite— the  steep  slope  of 
the  modem  Zion ;  climbed  the  heights  on  the  west  of 
the  ravine,  and  struck  off  to  the  spring  at  Nephtoah. 
probably  Ufta.  The  other  view,  which  is  made  the 
most  of  by  Blunt  in  one  of  his  ingenious  "  coin- 


went  along  the  "ravine  of  the  son  of  Hinnom," 
and  looked  up  to  the  "southern  shoulder  of  the 
Jebusite"  (Josh.  xv.  7,  8)  must  have  felt  that  to 
scale  heights  so  great  and  so  steep  would  have 
fully  tasked  even  their  tried  prowess.  We  shall 
see  when  we  glance  through  the  annals  of  the  city 
that  it  did  effectually  resist  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Simeon  not  many  years  later.  But  when,  after  the 
death  of  Ishbosheth,  David  became  king  of  a  united 
and  powerful  people,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  the  remote  Hebron  and  approach  nearer  to  the 
bulk  of  his  dominions.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
impossible  to  desert  the  great  tribe  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  over  whom  he  had  been  reigning  for 
seven  years.  Out  of  this  difficulty  Jerusalem  was 
the  natural  escape,  and  accordingly  at  Jerusalem 
David  fixed  the  seat  of  his  throne  and  the  future 
sanctuary  of  his  nation. 

The  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
the  north  boundary  of  the  former  and  the  south  of 
the  latter,  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  stands,  so  that  the  city  itself  was  actually  in 
Benjamin,  while  by  crossing  the  narrow  ravine  of 
Hinnom  you  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  Judah.' 
That  it  was  not  far  enough  to  the  north  to  com- 
mand the  continued  allegiance  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  others  which  lay  above  him,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  of  the  separation  which  at 
last  took  place.  It  is  enough  for  the  vindication  of 
David  in  having  chosen  it  to  remember  that  that 
separation  did  not  take  place  during  the  reigns  of 
himsalf  or  his  son,  and  was  at  last  precipitated  by 
misgoverament  combined  with  feeble  shortsighted- 
ness. And  if  not  actually  in  the  centre  of  Palestine 
it  was  yet  virtually  so.  *'  It  was  on  the  ridge,  the 
broadest  and  most  strongly  marked  ridge  of  the 
back-bone  of  the  complicated  hills  which  extend 
through  the  whole  country  from  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  the  Desert.  Every  wanderer,  every 
conqueror,  every  traveller  who  has  trod  the  central 
route  of  Palestine  from  N.  to  S.  must  have  passed 
through  the  table-land  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the 
water-shed  between  the  streams,  or  rather  the  tor- 
rent-beds, which  find  their  way  eastwai'd  to  the 
Jordan,  and  those  which  pass  westward  to  the 
Mediten-anean  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  176)." 

This  central  position,  as  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Ezekiel  (v.  5),  "I  have  set  Jerusalem  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  round  about  her," 
led  in  later  ages  to  a  definite  belief  that  the  city 
was  actually  in  the  centre  of  the  earth- — in  the 
words  of  Jerome,  "  umbilicus  terrae,"  the  centi-al 
boss  or  navel  of  the  world.J  (See  the  quotations 
in  Reland,  Pal.  52  and  838  ;  Jos.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5 ; 
also  Stanley,  S.  #  P.  116.) 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  while  thus  central  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  remote  from 
the  great  high  road  of  the  nations  which  so  fre- 
quently passed  by  Palestine,  and  therefore  enjoyed 
a  certain  immunity  fi-om  disturbance.     The  only 


cidences  "  (Pt.  ii.  17),  and  is  also  favoured  by  Stan- 
ley {S.  4-  P.  176),  is  derived  from  a  Jewish  tradition, 
quoted  by  Lightfoot  (^Prospect  of  the  Temple,  eh.  1), 
to  the  effect  that  the  altars  and  sanctuary  were  in 
Benjamin,  the  courts  of  the  Temple  were  in  Judah. 

j  This  is  prettily  expressed  in  a  rabbinical  figure 
quoted  by  Otho  (Lex.  266)  :— "  The  world  is  like  to 
an  eye ;  the  white  of  the  eye  is  the  ocean  surrounding 
the  world  ;  the  black  is  the  world  itself ;  the  pupil  is 
Jerusalem,  and  the  image  in  the  pupil,  the  Temple."^' 
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practicable  route  for  a  great  aiiny,  with  baggage, 
siege-trains,  &c.,  moving  between  Egypt  and  Assyria 
■was  by  the  low  plain  which  bordered  the  sea-coast 
from  Tyre  to  Pelusium.  From  that  pl^in  the  cen- 
tral table-land  on  which  Jerusalem  stood  was  ap- 
proached by  valleys  and  passes  generally  too  intri- 
cate and  precipitous  for  the  passage  of  large  bodies. 
One  road  there  was  less  rugged  than  the  rest — that 
from  Jaffa  and  Lydda  up  the  pass  of  the  Beth- 
horons  to  Gibeon,  and  thence,  over  the  hills,  to  the 
north  side  of  Jerusalem ;  and  by  this  route,  with 
few  if  any  exceptions,  armies  seem  to  have  ap- 
proached the  city.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
shall  find,  in  tracing  the  annals  of  Jerusalem,  that 
gi'eat  forces  frequently  passed  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  and  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  by 
large  armies,  nay,  that  sieges  of  the  towns  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  were  conducted,  lasting  for 
years,  without  apparently  affecting  Jerusalem  in 
the  least. 

Jerusalem  stands  in  latitude  31°  46'  35"  North, 
and  longitude  35°  18'  30"  East  of  Greenwich.'' 
It  is  32  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  18  from  the 
Jordan ;  20  from  Hebron,  and  36  from  Samaria. 
"  In  several  respects,"  says  Professor  Stanley,  "  its 
situation  is  singular  among  the  cities  of  Palestine. 
Its  elevation  is  remarkable  ;  occasioned  not  from  its 
being  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  numerous  hills  of 
Judaea,  like  most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  but 
because  it  is  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest  table- 
lands of  the  country.  Hebron  indeed  is  higher  still 
by  some  hundred  feet,  and  from  the  south,  accord- 
ingly (even  from  Bethlehem),  the  approach  to 
Jerusalem  is  by  a  slight  descent.  But  from  any 
other  side  the  ascent  is  perpetual ;  and  to  the  tra- 
veller approaching  the  city  from  the  E.  or  W. 
it  must  always  have  presented  the  appearance 
beyond  any  other  capital  of  the  then  known  world 
— we  may  say  beyond  any  important  city  that  has 
ever  existed  on  the  earth — of  a  mountain  city; 
breathing,  as  compared  with  the  sultry  plains  of 
Jordan,  a  mountain  air ;  enthroned,  as  compared 
with  Jericho  or  Damascus,  Gaza  or  Tyre,  on  a 
mountain  fastness  "  (S.  ^  P.  170,  1). 

The  elevation  of  Jerusalem  is  a  subject  of  con- 
stant reference  and  exultation  by  the  Jewish  writers. 
Their  fervid  poetry  abounds  with  allusions  to  its 
height,""  to  the  ascent  thither  of  the  tribes  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  the  habitation  of 
Jehovah,  from  which  "  He  looked  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  "  (Ps.  xxxiii.  14) :  its  kings 
were  "  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth  "  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  27).  In  the  later  Jewish  literature  of  nar- 
rative and  description  this  poetry  is  reduced  to 
prose,  and  in  the  most  exaggerated  form.  Jerusalem 
was  so  high  that  the  flames  of  Jamnia  were  visible 
from  it  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  Froju  the  tower  of 
Psephinus,  outside  the  walls,  could  be  discerned  on 
the  one  hand  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  09  the  other 
the  country  of  Arabia  (Jos.  B.  J.  v,  4,  §3).  Hebi'on 
could  be  seen  from  the  roofs  of  the  Temple  (Lights 
foot,  Chor.  Gent.  xlix.).  The  same  thing  can  be 
traced  in  Josephus's  account  of  the  environs  of  the 
city,  in  which  he  has  exaggerated  what  is  in  truth  a 
remarkable  ravine,  to  a  depth  so  enormous  that  the 
head  swam  and  the  eyes  failed  in  gazing  into  its 
recesses  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §5). 
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In  exemplification  of  these  remarks  it  may  be 
said  that  the  general  elevation  of  the  western 
ridge  of  the  city,  which  forms  its  highest  point, 
is  about  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Mount  of  Olives  rises  slightly  above  this — 
2724  feet.  Beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  however, 
the  descent  is  remarkable  ;  Jericho — 13  miles  off — 
being  no  less  than  3624  feet  below,  viz.,  900  feet 
under  the  MediteiTanean.  On  the  north.  Bethel,  at 
a  distance  of  11  miles,  is  419  feet  below  Jerusalem. 
On  the  west  Ramleh — 25  miles — is  2274  feet  beloy. 
Only  to  the  south,  as  already  remarked,  are  the 
heights  slightly  superior, — Bethlehem,  2704 ;  He- 
bron, 3029.  A  table  of  the  heights  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  city  and  environs  is  given  further  on. 

The  situation  of  the  city  iu  reference  to  the  rest 
of  Palestine,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  a  well-known  passage,  which  is  so  complete  and 
graphic  a  statement  of  the  case,  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  it  entire. 

"  Jerusalem  lies  near  the  summit  of  a  broad 
mountain  ridge.  This  ridge  or  mountamous  tract 
extends,  without  interruption,  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; or  more  properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  extending  as  far  south  as  to  Jehel 
^  Ardif  in  the  desert ;  where  it  sinks  down  at  once 
to  the  level  of  the  great  western  plateau.  This 
tract,  which  is  every  where  not  less  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty-live  geogi-aphical  miles  in  breadth, 
is  in  fact  high  uneven  table-land.  It  every  where 
forms  the  precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  while  to- 
wards the  west  it  sinks  down  by  an  offset  into  a 
range  of  lower  hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the 
great  plain  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
'The  surface  of  this  upper  region  is  everywhere 
rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous ;  and  is  moreover 
cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east  or  west  on 
either  side  towards  the  Jordan  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  line  of  division,  or  water-shed,  between 
the  waters  of  these  valleys, — a  term  which  here 
applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy 
season, — follows  for  the  most  part  the  height  of 
land  along  the  ridge  ;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads 
of  the  valleys,  which  run  off  in  different  directions, 
often  interlap  for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan 
often  has  its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the 
commencement  of  other  valleys  which  run  to  the 
western  sea. 

"  From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwai'ds  to- 
wards the  south,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gradually,  formmg  the  ti-act  anciently  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah ;  until  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly 
3000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterrar 
nean  Sea.  Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towai-ds  the  true 
west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about  2500 
Paris  feet ;  and  here,  close  upon  the  water-shed,  lies 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

"Six  or  seven  miles  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  city 
is  spread  out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about 
el-Jib  (Gibeon),  extending  also  towards  el-Btreh 
(Beeroth)  ;  the  waters  of  which  flow  off  at  its  S.E. 


^  Such  is  the  result  of  the  latest  observations  pos- 
sessed by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  officially 
communicated  to  the  Consul  of  Jerusalem  in  1852 
(Rob.  iii.  183).     To  what  part  of  the  town  the  ob- 


servations apply  is  not  stated.  Other  results,  only 
slijfhtly  differing,  will  be  found  in.  Van  de  Vclde's 
Memoir,  64,  and  in  Rob.  i.  259. 

""  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Stanley  (S.  ^P.  171). 
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part  through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the 
Arabs  Wady  Beit  Hardtia ;  but  to  which  the  monks 
and  travellera  have  usaally  given  the  name  of  the 
Valley  of  Turpentine,  or  of  the  Terebinth,  on  the 
mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  the  ancient  Valley 
of  Elah.  This  great  valley  passes  along  in  a  S.  W. 
direction  an  hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
finally  opens  out  from  the  mountains  into  the 
western  plain,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hours 
S.W.  from  the  city,  under  the  name  of  Wadij  es- 
Surdr.  The  traveller,  on  his  way  from  Ramleh  to 
Jerusalem,  descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep 
valley  at  the  village  of  Kulomeh  on  its  western 
side,  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  latter  city.  On 
again  reaching  the  high  ground  on  its  eastern  side, 
he  enters  upon  an  open  tract  sloping  gi'aduajly 
downwards  towards  the  south  and  east ;  and  sees 
before  him,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
walls  and  domes  of  the  Holy  City,  and  beyond  them 
the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

"  The  traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards 
the  city  along  a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at 
some  distance  on  his  left  the  shallow  northern  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  and  close  at  hand 
on  his  right  the  basin  which  forms  the  beginning 
of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Upon  the  broad  and 
elevated  promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two 
valleys,  lies  the  Holy  City.  All  around  are  higher 
hills;  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives;  on  the 
south,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising 
directly  tiom  the  Vale  of  Hinnom ;  on  the  west, 
the  ground  rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the 
bordere  of  the  great  Wady ;  while  on  the  north,  a 
bend  of  the  ridge  connected  with  the  Mount  of 
Olives  bounds  the  prospect  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile.  Towards  the  S.W.  the  view  is  some- 
what more  open ;  for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim, 
already  described,  commencing  just  at  the  southern 
brink  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off 
S.W".,  where  it  nans  to  the  western  sea.  In  the 
N.W.,  too,  the  eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  from  many 
points,  can  discern  the  mosque  o£  Nehy  Sarmcil,  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  Wady,  at 
the  distance  of  two  horn's  "  ( Robinson's  Bibl.  Be- 
searches,  i.  258-260). 

So  much  for  the  local  and  political  relation  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  country  in  general.  To  convey 
an  idea  of  its  individual  position,  we  may  say 
roughly,  and  with  reference  to  the  accompanying 
Plan,  that  the  city  occupies  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  a  table-land,  which  is  cut  off  from  the 
countiy  round  it  on  its  west,  south,  and  east  sides, 
by  ravines  more  than  usually  deep  and  precipitous. 
These  ravines  leave  the  level  of  the  table-land,  the 
one  on  the  west  and  the  other  on  the  north-east  of 
the  city,  and  fall  rapidly  until  they  form  a  junction 
below  its  south-east  comer.  The  eastern  one — the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  commonly  called  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  runs  nearly  straight  from  north  to 
south.  But  the  western  one — the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom— runs  south  for  a  time  and  then  takes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  east  until  it  meets  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, after  which  the  two  rush  off  as  one  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  How  sudden  is  their  descent  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  level  at  the  point 
of  junction — about  a  mile  and  a  quaiier  from  the 
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The  character  of  the  ravines  and  the  eastward 
slope  of  the  site  are  very  well  and  very  truthfully 
shown  in  a  view  in  Bartlett's  Walks,  entitled  "  Mount 
Zion,  Jerusalem,  from  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel." 


starting  point  of  each  —  is  more  than  600  feet 
below  that  of  the  upper  plateau  from  which  they 
commenced  their  descent.  Thus,  while  on  the  north 
there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  geneial 
level  of  the  country  outside  the  walls,  and  that  of 
the  highest  parts  of  the  city ;  on  the  other  three 
sides,  so  steep  is  the  fall  of  the  ravines,  so  trench- 
like their  character,  and  so  close  do  they  keep  to  the 
promontoiy,  at  whose  feet  they  run,  as  to  leave  on  the 
beholder  almost  the  impression  of  the  ditch  at  the  foot 
of  a  fortress,  rather  than  of  valleys  fonned  by  nature. 

The  promontory  thus  encircled  is  it^ielf  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  ravine  running  up  it  from  south 
to  north,  rising  gradually  from  the  south  like  the 
external  ones^  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  plateau,  and  dividing  the  central  mass 
into  two  unequal  portions.  Of  these  two,  that  on 
the  west — the  "Upper  City"  of  the  Jews, — the 
Mount  Zion  of  modern  tradition — is  the  higher  and 
more  massive  ;  that  on  the  east — Mount  Moriah, 
the  "Akra"  or  "lower  city"  of  Josephus,  now 
occupied  by  the  great  Mohammadan  sanctuary  with 
its  mosques  and  domes — is  at  once  considerably  lower 
and  smaller,  so  that,  to  a  spectator  f]-om  the  south, 
the  city  appears  to  slope  sharply  towards  the  east." 
This  central  valley,  at  about  halfway  up  its  length, 
threw  out  a  subordinate  on  its  left  or  west  side, 
which  apparently  quitted  it  at  about  right  angles, 
and  made  its  way  up  to  the  geneml  level  of  the 
ground  at  the  present  Jaffa  or  Bethlehem  gate.  We 
say  apparently,  because  covered  as  the  ground  now 
is,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  point  exactly. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  straight  valley 
north  and  south,  or  its  southern  half,  with  the 
branch  just  spoken  of,  was  the  "  Tyropoeon  valley" 
of  Josephus.  The  question  will  be  examined  in 
Section  HI.  under  the  head  of  the  Topography  of  the 
Ancient  City. 

One  more  valley  must  be  noted.  It  was  on  the 
north  of  Moriah,  and  separated  it  fi-om  a  hill  on 
which,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  stood  a  suburb  or 
part  of  the  city  called  Bezetha,  or  the  New-town. 
Pai-t  of  this  depression  is  still  preserved  in  the  large 
reservoir  with  two  arches,  usually  called  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  near  the  St.  Stephen's  gate.  It  also 
will  be  more  explicitly  spoken  of  in  the  examination 
of  the  ancient  topography. 

This  rough  sketch  of  the  terrain  of  Jerusalem, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  two  great 
advantages  of  its  position.  On  the  one  hand  the 
ravines  which  entrench  it  on  the  west,  south,  and 
east — out  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  city  rise  almost  like  the  walls  6f  a 
fortress  out  of  its  ditches,  must  have  rendered  it  im- 
pregnable on  those  quartei"s  to  the  warfare  of  the 
old  world.  On  the  other  hand,  its  junction  with 
the  more  level  gi'ound  on  its  north  and  north-west 
sides,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expansion,  of  which 
we  know  advantage  was  taken,  and  which  gave  it 
remarkable  superiority  over  other  cities  of  Palestine, 
and  especially  of  Judah,  which,  though  secure  on 
their  hill-tops,  were  unable  to  expand  beyond  them 
(Stanley,  ^.  ^  P.,  174,  5). 

The  heights  of  the  principal  points  in  and  round 
the  city,  above  the  Mediteri-anean  Sea,  as  given, 
by  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  in  the  Memoir  °  accompany- 
ing his  Map,  1858,  are  as  follow; — ■ 


°  A  table  of  levels,  diffeiing  somewhat  from  those 
of  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  will  be  found  in  Barclay's  City, 
103,  4. 
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Poet. 

N.W.  corner  of  the  city  (JTosr  JaUtid)    ....  2610 

Mount  Zion  (Coenacwlwm) 263T 

Mount  Morlah  ^Ifaram  esh  ShffiHf)       ....  2429 

Bridge  over  the  Kedron,  near  Gethsemane  .     .     .  2281 

PoolofSiloam 2114 

Bir'ayvb,a.\,  the  confluence  of  Hinnom  and  Kedron  1996 

Mount  of  Olives,  Church  of  Ascension  on  summit .  2724 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ridge 
on  which  the  western  half  of  the  city  is  built,  is 
tolerably  level  from  north  to  south ;  that  the 
eastern  hill  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  lower; 
and  that  from  the  latter  the  descent  to  the  floor  of 
the  valley  at  its  feet — the  B'ir-ayvb — is  a  drop 
of  nearly  450  feet. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  overtops  even  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  by  rather  more  than  100  feet,  and 
the  Temple-hill  by  no  less  than  300.  Its  northern 
and  southern  outliers— the  Viri  Galilaei,  Scopus, 
and  Mount  of  Offence— bend  round  slightly  towards 
the  city,  and  give  the  effect  of  "  standing  round 
about  Jerusalem."  Especially  would  this  be  the 
case  to  a  worshipper  in  the  Temple.  "  It  is  true," 
says  Professor  Stanley,  "that  this  image  is  not 
realised,  as  most  persons  famihar  with  European 
scenery  would  wish,  and  expect  it  to  be  realised. 
.  .  .  Any  one  facing  Jerusalem  westward,  north- 
ward, or  southward  will  always  see  the  city  itself 
on  an  elevation  higher  than  the  hills  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  its  towers  and  walls  standing 
out  against  the  sky,  and  not  against  any  high  back- 
ground, such  as  that  which  incloses  the  mountain 
towns  and  villages  of  our  own  Cumbrian  or  West- 
moreland valleys.  Nor  again  is  the  plain  on  which 
it  stands  inclosed  by  a  continuous,  though  distant, 
circle  of  mountains  like  Athens  or  Innspruck.  The 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru.salem  are  of 
unequal  height,  and  only  in  two  oi-  three  instances 
— Neby-Samwll,  JSr-Eam,  and  Tuleil  el-Ful — 
rising  to  any  considerable  elevation.  Still  they 
act  as  a  shelter ;  they  must  be  suimounted  before 
the  traveller  can  see,  or  the  invader  attack,  the 
Holy  City;  and  the  distant  line  of  Moab  would 
always  seem  to  rise  as  a  wall  against  invaders  from 
the  remote  east.  It  is  these  mountains,  expressly 
including  those  beyond  the  Joi'dan,  which  are  men- 
tioned as  "  standing  round  about  Jerusalem  "  in 
another  and  mof e  terrible  sense,  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  assault  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  armies, 
they  "  echoed  back  "  the  screams  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  captured  city,  and  the  victorious  shouts  of 
the  soldiers  of  Titus.  The  situation  of  Jerusalem 
was  thus  not  unlike,  on  a  small  scale,  to  that  of 
Kome,  saving  the  great  difference  that  Rome  was  in 
a  wcU-watored  plain,  leading  direct  to  the  sea, 
whereas  Jerusalem  was  on  a  bare  tnble-land,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  But  each  was  situated  on 
its  own  cluster  of  steep  hills ;  each  had  room  for 
future  expansion  in  the  sun-ounding ,  level ;  each, 
too,  had  its  nearer  and  its  more  remote  .banieis  of 
protecting  hills— Rome  its  Janiculum  hard  by,  and 
its  Apennine  and  Alban  mountains  in  the  distance ; 
Jerusalem  its  Olivet  hard  by,  and  on  the  outposts 
of  its  plain,  Mizpeh,  Gibeon,  and.Ramah,  and  the 
ridge  which  divides  it  from  Bethlehem  {S.  ^  P. 
174,  5). 

Roads. — There  appear  to  have  been  but  two 
main  approaches  to  the  city.  1 .  From  the  Jordan 
valley  by  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This 
was  the  route  commonly  taken  from  the  north  and 
east  of  the  country  — as  from  Galilee  by  our  Lord 
(Luke  xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  29, 45,  &c.),  from 
Damascus  by  Pompey  (Jaseph.   Ant.  xiv.  3,  §4; 
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4,  §1),  to  Mahanaim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  xvi.). 
It  was  also  the  route  from  places  in  the  central 
districts  of  the  country,  as  Samaiia  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
15).  The  latter  part  of  the  approach,  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  as  generally  followed  at  the  present  day, 
is  identical  with  what  it  was,  at  least  in  one  me- 
morable instance,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  A  path 
there  is  over  the  crown  of  the  hill,  but  the  com- 
mon route  still  runs  more  to  the  south,  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  principal  summit  (see  S.  Sf  P.  193). 
In  the  later  times  of  Jerusalem  this  road  crossed  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron  by  a  bridge  or  viaduct  on  a 
double  series  of  arches,  and  entered  the  Temple  by 
the  gate  Susan.  (See  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud 
in  Otho,  Lex.  Rob.  265  ;  and  Barclay,  102,  282.) 
TJie  insecure  state  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  thrown 
this  route  very  much  into  disuse,  and  has  diverted  the 
traffic  from  the  north  to  a  road  along  the.central  ridge 
of  the  country.  2.  From  the  gi-eat  maritime  plain 
of  Philistia  and  Sharon.  This  road  led  by  the  two 
Bethhorons  up  to  the  high  ground  at  Gibeon,  whence 
it  tm'ned  south,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  by  Eamah 
and  Gibeah,  and  over  the  ridge  north  of  the  city. 
This  is  still  the  route  by  which  the  heavy  traffic  is 
carried,  though  a  shorter  but  more  precipitous  road 
is  usually  taken  by  travellers  between  Jenisalem 
and  Jaffa.  In  tracing  the  annals,  we  shall  find  that 
it  was  the  route  by  which  large  bodies,  such  as 
armies,  always  approached  the  city,  whether  from 
Gaza  on  the  south,  or  from  Caesarea  and  Ptolemais 
on  the  north.  3..  The  communication  with  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  south  is  less  distinct. 
Even  Hebron,  after  the  establishment  of  the  mo- 
narchy at  Jerusalem,  was  hardly  of  impoitance 
enough  to  maintain  any  considerable  amount  of 
communication,  and  only  in  the  ware  of  the  Macca- 
bees do  we  hear  of  any  military  operations  in  that 
region. 

The'roads  out  of  Jerusalem  were  a  special  sub- 
ject of  Solomon's  care.  He  paved  them  with  black 
stone — probably  the  basalt  of  the  Transjordanio 
districts  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §4). 

Gates. — The  situation  of  the  various  gates  of  the 
city  is  examined  in  Section  III.  It  may,  however, 
be  desirable  to  supply  here  a  complete  list  of  those 
which  are  named  in  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  with 
the  references  to  their  occuiTences ; — 

1.  Gate  of  Ephraim.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23;  Nch. 
viii.  16,  xii.  39.     This  is  probably  the  same  as  the 

2.  Gate  of  Benjamin.  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13; 
Zeoh.  xiv.  10.  If  so,  it  was  400  cubits  distent 
from  the 

3.  Corner  gate.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23,  xxvi.  9 ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38  ;  Zeeh.  xiv.  10. 

4.  Gate  of  Joshua,  governor  of  the  city.  2  K. 
xxiii.  8. 

5.  Gate  between  the  two  walls.  2  K.  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4. 

6.  Horee  gate.  Neh.  iii.  38  ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxi,  40. 

7.  Ravine  gate  (i.  e.  opening  on  ravine  of  Hin- 
nom).    2  Chr.  xxvi.  9 ;  Neh.  ii.  1.S,  15,  iii.  13. 

8.  Fish  gate.  1  Chr.  xxxiii.  14 ;  Neh.  iii.  1 ; 
Zeph.  i.  16. 

9.  Dung  gate.     Neh.  ii.  13,  iii.  13. 

10.  Sheep  gate.     Neh.  iii.  1,  32,  xii.  39. 

11.  East  gate.     Neh.  iii.  29. 

12.  Miphkad.     Neh.  iii.  31. 

13.  Fountain  gate  (Siloam?).     Neh.  xii.  37. 

14.  Water  gate.     Neh.  xii.  37. 

15.  Old  gate.     Neh.  xii.  39. 
IB.  Prison  gate.     Neh.  xii.  39. 
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17.  Gate  Hai-sith  (perhaps  the  Sim  ;  A.  V.  East 
gate).    Jer.  six.  2. 

18.  First  gate.     Zech.  xiv.  10. 

19.  Gate  Gemiath  (gardens).     Joseph.  B.  J.  v. 
4,  §4. 

20.  Essenes'  gate.     Jos.  B.  J.  4,  §2. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  folIowiDg  gates  of 
the  Temple : — 
Gate  Sur.     2  K.  xi.  6.     Called  also 
Gate  of  fouudation.     2  Chr.  xxiii.  5. 
Gate  of  the  guard,  or  behind  the  guard.     2  K. 
xi.  6, 19.     Called  the 
Highgate.    2  Chr.xxiii.  20,xxvii.  3;  2K.xv.35. 
Gate  Shallecheth.     1  Chr.  xxvi.  16. 
Burial-grounds. — The  main  cemetery  of  the  city 
seems  from  an.  eai'ly  date  to  have  been  where  it  is 
still — on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron. 
Here  it  was  that  the  fragments  of  the  idol  abomina- 
tions, destroyed  by  Josiah,  were  cast  on  the  "  graves 
of  the  children  of  the  people  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  6),  and 
the  valley  was  always  the  receptacle  for  impurities 
of  all  kinds.     There  Maachah's  idol  was  burnt  by 
Asa  (1  K.  XV.  13)  ;  there,  according  to  Josephus, 
Athaliah  was  executed  ;  and  there  the  "  filthiness  *' 
accumulated  in  the  sanctuary,  by  the  false-worship 
of  Ahaz,  was  discharged  (2  Chr.  xxix.  5,    16). 
But  in  addition  to  this,  and,  although  there  is  only 
a  slight  allusion  in  the  Bible  to  the  fact  (Jer.  vii. 
32),  many  of  the  tombs  now  existing  in  the  face  of 
the  ravine  of  Hinnora,  on  the  south  of  the  city, 
must  be  as  old  as  Biblical  times — and  if  so,  show 
that  this  was  also  used  as  a  cemetery.     The  monu- 
mentof  Ananus  the  high-priest  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  12, 
§2)  would  seem  to  have  been  in  this  direction. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  wei'e  in  the  city  of 
David,  that  is,  Mount  Zion,  which,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  article,  was 
an  eminence  on  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Moriah. 
The  royal  sepulchres  were  probably  chambers  con- 
taining separate  recesses  for  the  successive  kings. 
[Tombs.]  Of  some  of  the  kings  it  is  recorded  that, 
not  being  thought  worthy  of  a  resting-place  there, 
they  were  buried  in  separate  or  private  tombs  in 
Mount  Zion  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  xxiv.  25  ;  2  K.  xv.  7). 
Ahaz  was  not  admitted  to  Zion  at  all,  but  was 
buried  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chr,  xxviii.  27).  Other 
spots  also  were  used  for  burial.  Somewhere  to 
the  north  of  the  Temple,  and  not  far  from  the  wall, 
was  the  monument  of  king  Alexander  (Jos.  B.  J. 
V.  7,  §3).  Near  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
city  was  the  monument  of  John  the  high-priest 
(Jos.  V.  6,  §2,  &c.),  and  to  the  north-east  the 
"monument  of  the  Fuller"  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2). 
On  the  noi-th,  too,  were  the  monuments  of  Herod 
(v.  3,  §2)  and  of  queen  Helena  (v.  2,  §2,  3,  §3), 
the  fonner  close  to  the  "  Sei-pent's  Pool." 

Wood;  Gardens. — We  have  vei-y  httle  evidence 
as  to  the  amount  of  wood  and  of  cultivation  that 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  The 
king's  gardens  of  David  and  Solomon  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  bottom  foi-med  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Kedron  and  Hinnom  (Neh.  iii.  15 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
yii.  14,  §4,  ix.  10,  §4).  The  Mount  of  Olives,  as 
its  name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it  seem 
to  imply,  was  a  fruitful  spot.  At  its  foot  was 
situated  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the  time 
of  the  final-  siege  the  space  north  of  the  wall  of 
Agrippa  was  covered  with  gardens,  groves,  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees,  inclosed  by  hedges  and 
walls ;  and  to  level  these  was  one  of  Titus's  first 
operations  (B.  J.  v.  3,  §2).  We  know  that  the 
gate  Gennath  {i.e.  *' of  gardens")  opened  on  this 
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side  of  the  city  (7i.  /.  v.  4,  §2).  The  valley  of 
Hinnom  was  in  Jerome's  time  "  a  pleasant  and 
woody  spot,  full  of  delightful  gardens  watered  from 
the  fountain  of  Siloah"  {Comm.  in  Jer.  vii.  30). 
In  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  rose- 
garden  outside  the  city,  which  was  of  great  fame, 
but  no  clue  is  given  to  its  situation  fOtho,  Lex. 
Eab.  266).  [Garden.]  The  sieges  of  Jerusalem 
were  too  frequent  during  its  later  history  to  admit 
of  any  considerable  growth  of  wood  near  it,  even  if 
the  thin  soil,  which  covers  the  rocky  substratum, 
would  allow  of  it.  And  the  scarcity  of  earth  again 
necessitated  the  cutting  down  of  all  the  trees  that 
could  be  found  for  the  banks  and  mounds,  with 
which  the  ancient  sieges  were  conducted.  This  is 
expressly  said  in  the  accounts  of  the  sieges  of 
Pompey  and  Titus.  In  the  latter  case  the  country 
was  swept  of  its  timber  for  a  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  the  city  {B.  J.  vi.  8,  §1,  &c.). 

Water. — How  the  gardens  just  mentioned  on 
the  north  of  the  city  were  watered  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  since  at  present  no  water  exists  in 
that  direction.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  (Jos. 
B.  J.  V.  3,  §2)  there  was  a  reservoir  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood called  the  Sei-pent's  Pool ;  but  it  has  not 
been  discovered  in  modern  times.  The  subject  of 
the  waters  is  more  particularly  discussed  in  the 
third  section,  and  reasons  are  shown  for  believing 
that  at  one  time  a  very  copious  source  existed  some- 
where north  of  the  town,  the  outflow  of  which 
was  stopped — possibly  by  Hezekiah,  and  the  water 
led  underground  to  reservoirs  in  the  city  and  below 
the  Temple.  From  these  reservoirs  the  overflow 
escaped  to  the  so  called  Fount  of  the  Virgin,  and 
thence  to  Siloam,  and  possibly  to  the  Bir-ayub, 
or  "  Well  of  Nehemiah."  This  source  would  seem 
to  have  been,  and  to  be  still  the  only  spring  in  the 
city — but  it  was  always  provided  with  private  and 
public  cisterns.  Some  of  the  latter  still  remain. 
Outside  the  walls  the  two  on  the  west  side  (Birket 
Mamilla,  and  Birket  es-Sultdn),  generally  known  as 
the  upper  and  lower  reservoirs  of  Gihon,  the  small 
"  pool  of  Siloam,"  with  the  larger  £.  el-Hamra  close 
adjoining,  and  the  B.  Ilammam  Sitti  Maryam,  close 
to  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate.  Inside  are  the  so-called 
Pool  of  Hezekiah  (^B.  el-Batrali),  near  the  Jaffa 
gate,  which  receives  the  sui'plus  water  of  the 
Birket  Mamilla;  and  the  B.  Israil  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
commonly  known  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  These 
two  resei-voirs  are  probably  the  Pools  of  Amygdalon 
and  Struthius  of  Josephus,  respectively.  Dr.  Bar- 
clay has  discovered  another  reser^-oir  below  the 
Mekemeh  in  the  low  pail  of  the  city — the  Tyro- 
poeon  valley — west  of  the  Ilaram^  supplied  by  the 
aqueduct  fi'om  Bethlehem  and  "  Solomon's  Pools." 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
article  to  enter  more  at  length  into  the  subject  of 
the  waters.  The  reader  is  refei-red  to  the  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  King, 
(x.  and  xviii.)  and  Williams's  B'oly  City;  also  to 
the  articles  KiDRON  ;  SiLOAM ;  Pool. 

Streets,  Houses,  &c. — Of  the  nature  of  these 
in  the  ancient  city  we  have  only  the  most  scat- 
tered notices.  The  '*  East  street"  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
4)  ;  the  "  street  of  the  city  " — i.  e.  the  city  of 
David  (xxxii.  6)  ;  the  *'  street  facing  the  water 
gate"  (Neh.  viii.  1,  3)— or,  according  to  the  pa- 
i-allel  account  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  38,  the  "broad  place 
{€hp{)X<^pov)  of  the  Temple  towards  the  East;" 
the  street  of  the  house  of  God  (Ezr.  x.  9);  the 
street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim  "  (Neh.  viii.  16) ; 
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and  the  "  open  place  of  the  first  gate  towards  the 
East"  must  have  been  not  "streets"  in  our  .sense 
of  the  word,  so  much  as  the  open  spaces  found  in 
eastern  towns  round  the  inside  of  the  gates.  This 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  word  used,  Hechob, 
which  has  the  force  of  breadth  or  room,  but  also 
from  the  nature  of  the  occurrences  related  in  each 
ciise.  The  same  places  are  intended  in  Zech.  viii. 
5.  Streets,  properly  so  called  {Chutzoth),  there 
were  (Jer.  v.  1 ;  x\.  13,  &c.),  but  the  name  of  only 
one,  "the  bakers'  street"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  is 
preserved  to  us.  This  is  conjectured,  from  the 
names,  to  have  been  near  the  tower  of  ovens 
(Neh.  xii.  38  ;  "  furnaces  "  is  incorrect).  A  notice 
of  streets  of  this  kind  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  is 
preserved  by  Aristeas  (see  p.  999a).  At  the  time 
of  the  destruction  by  Titus  the  low  part  of  the  city 
was  filled  with  narrow  lanes,  containing  the  bazaars 
of  the  town,  and  when  the  breach  was  made  in  the 
second  wall  it  was  at  the  spot  where  the  cloth, 
brass,  and  wool  bazaars  abutted  on  the  wall. 

To  the  houses  we  have  even  less  clue,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  either  houses  or 
streets  the  ancient  Jerusalem  differed  very  mate- 
rially from  the  modern.  No  doubt  the  ancient  city 
did  not  exhibit  that  air  of  mouldering  dilapidation 
which  is  now  so  prominent  there — that  sootj)  look 
which  gives  its  houses  the  appearance  of  "  having 
been  burnt  down  many  centuries  ago  "  (Richardson, 
in  S.  4"  P'  183),  and  which,  as  it  is  characteristic 
of  so  many  Eastern  towns,  must  be  ascribed  to 
Turkish  neglect.  In  another  respect  too  the  modem 
city  must  present  a  different  aspect  from  the  ancient 
— the  dull  monotony  of  colom-  which,  at  least 
during  a  part  of  the  year,P  pervades  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  and  ravines  outside  the  walls.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  on  the  west,  where  the  city 
does  not  relieve  the  view,  but  also  on  the  south. 
A  dull  leaden  ashy  hue  overspreads  all.  No  doubt 
this  is  due,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  enormous 
quantities  of  debris  of  stone  and  mortar  which  have 
been  shot  over  the  precipices  after  the  numerous 
demolitions  of  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  slopes 
south  of  the  Haram  area  (the  ancient  Ophel),  and 
the  modern  Zion,  and  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  especially  near  the  St,  Stephen's  gate, 
are  covered  with  these  debris,  lying  as  soft  and  loose 
as  the  day  they  were  poured  over,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  gigantic  mounds  of  rubbish. 

In  this  point  at  least  the  ancient  city  stood  in 
favourable  contrast  with  the  modem,  but  m  many 
othera  the  resemblance  must  have  been  strong.  The 
nature  of  the  site  compels-the  walls  in  many  places 
to  retain  their  old  positions.  The  southern  part  of 
the  summit  of  the  Upper  city  and  the  slopes  of 
Ophel  are  now  bare,  where  previous  to  the  final  siege 
they  were  covered  with  houses,  and  the  North  wall 
has  retired  very  much  south  of  where  it  then  stood  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  West  and  East,  and  the 
western  corner  of  the  North,  wall,  are  what  they 
always  wei*e.  And  the  look  of  the  walls  and  gates, 
especially  the  Jaffa-gate,  with  the  "Citadel"  ad- 
joining, and  the  Damascus-gate,  is  probably  hardly 
changed  from  what  it  was.  True,  the  minarets, 
domes,  and  spires,  which  give  such  a  variety  to  the 
modem  town,  must  have  been  absent ;  but  their 
place  was  supplied  by  the  four  great  towers  at  the 
north-west  part  of  the  wall ;  by  the  upper  stories 


P  The  writer  was  there  in  September,  and  the 
aspect  above  described  left  an  ineffaceable  impression 
on  him. 
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and  turi'ets  of  Herod's  palace,  the  palace  of  the 
Asmoneans,  and  the  other  public  buildings ;  while  the 
lofty  fortress  of  Antonia,  towering  far  above  every 
building  within  the  city,i  and  itself  sumiounted 
by  the  keep  on  its  south-east  comer,  must  have 
formed  a  feature  in  the  view  not  altogether  unlike 
(though  more  prominent  than)  the  "citadel"  of 
the  modern  town.  The  flat  roofs  and  the  absence 
of  windows,  which  give  an  Eastern  city  so  startling 
an  appearance  to  a  Western  traveller,  must  have 
existed  then  as  now. 

But  the  greatest  resemblance  must  have  been  on 
the  south-east  side,  towards  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  (see  below,  Section 
III.  p.  1019,  20)  that  the  enclosure  is  now  much 
larger  than  it  was,  yet  the  precinct  of  the  Haram  es 
Sherif,  with  its  domes  and  sacred  buildings,  some  of 
them  clinging  to  the  very  spot  fonnerly  occupied  by 
the  Temple,  must  presence  what  we  may  call  the 
personal  identity  of  this  quarter  of  the  city,  but 
little  changed  in  its  general  features  from  what  it 
was  when  the  Temple  stood  tiiere.  Nay,  more :  in 
the  substructions  of  the  enclosure,  those  massive  and 
venerable  walls,  which  once  to  see  is  never  to  forget, 
is  the  very  masonry  itself,  its  lower  courses  undis- 
turbed, which  was  laid  there  by  Herod  the  Great,  and 
by  Agrippa,  possibly  even  by  still  older  builders. 

Environs  of  the  City. — The  various  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  will  be  described  at  length 
under  their  own  names,  and  to  them  the  reader  is 
accordingly  referred.  See  En-kogel  ;  Hinnom  ; 
Kedron  ;  Olives,  Mount  op,  &c.  &c. 

II.  The  Annals  of  tpie  City. 

In  considering  the  annals  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
nothing  strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  number  and 
severity  of  the  sieges  which  it  undei-went.  We  catch 
our  earliest  glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief  notice  of  the 
1st  chapter  of  Judges,  which  describes  how  the 
*'  children  of  Judah  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire;"  and  almost  the 
latest  mention  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  is  con- 
tained in  the  solemn  warnings  in  which  Christ  fore- 
told how  Jemsalem  should  be  "  compassed  with 
ai-mies"  (Luke  xxi.  20),  and  the  abomination  of  de- 
solation be  seen  standing  in  the  Holy  Place  (Matt, 
xxiv.  15).  In  the  fifteen  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  those  two  points  the  city  was  besieged  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  times  ;  twice  it  was  razed  to 
the  ground  ;  and  on  two  other  occasions  its  walls 
were  levelled.  In  this  respect  it  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  any  city  ancient  or  modem.  The  fact 
is  one  of  great  significance.  The  number  of  the 
sieges  testifies  to  the  importance  of  the  town  as  a 
key  to  the  whole  country,  and  as  the  depositaiy  of 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  Temple,  no  less 
forcibly  than  do  the  severity  of  the  contests  and  their 
protracted  length  to  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  Jewish 
people.  At  the  same  time  the  details  of  these  ope- 
rations, scanty  as  they  are,  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  difficult  topography  of  the  place ;  and  on 
the  whole  they  are  in  every  way  so  characteristic, 
that  it  has  seemed  not  unfit  to  use  them  as  far  as 
possible  as  a  frame-work  for  the  following  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  firet  siege  appears  to  have  taken  place 
almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (cir. 


^  "Conspicuo  fastigio  turris  Antonia"  (Tac.  Hist. 
V.  11). 
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1400  B.C.).  Juduh  and  Simeou  had  been  ordered  by  j 
the  divine  oracle  at  Shiloh  or  Shechem  to  commence  , 
the  task  of  actual  possession  of  the  portions  distri- 
buted by  Joshua.  As  they  traversed  the  region 
south  of  these  they  encountered  a  large  force  of 
Canaanites  at  Bezek.  These  they  dispersed,  took 
prisoner  Adoni-bezek,  a  ferocious  petty  chieftain, 
who  was  the  ten'or  of  the  country,  and  swept  on 
their  southward  road.  Jerusalem  was  soon  reached.'" 
It  was  evidently  too  important,  and  also  too  near  the 
actual  hmits  of  Judah,  to  be  passed  by.  **  They 
fought  against  it  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire"  (Judg. 
i.  8).  To  this  brief  notice  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  2,  §2) 
makes  a  material  addition.  He  tells  us  that  the 
siege  lasted  some  time  {arhv  ■xp6v(^)  ;  that  the  part 
which  was  taken  at  last,  and  in  wliich  the  slaughter 
was  made,  was  the  lower  city ;  but  that  the  upper 
city  was  so  strong,  "  by  reason  of  its  walls  and  also 
of  the  nature  of  the  place,"  that  they  relinquished 
the  attempt  and  moved  off  to  Hebron  {Ant.  v. 
■2,  §23).  These  few  valuable  words  of  the  old 
Jewish  historian  reveal  one  of  those  topographical 
peculiarities  of  the  place — the  possession  of  an 
upper  as  well  as  a  lower  city — which  differenced  it 
so  remarkably  from  the  other  towns  of  Palestine — 
which  enabled  it  to  survive  so  many  sieges  and 
partial  destructions,  and  which  in  the  former  section 
we  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  characteristics,  which  must 
have  been  impressed  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
mind  of  Josephus  dui-ing  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  which  he  had  only  lately  been  a  witness, 
should  have  recurred  to  him  when  writing  the 
accouiit  of  the  earlier  sieges." 

As  long  as  the  upper  city  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jebusites  they  practically  had  possession  of 
the  whole— and  a  Jebusite  city  in  fact  it  remained 
for  a  long  period  after  this.  The  Benjamites  fol- 
lowed the  men  of  Judah  to  Jerusalem,  but  with 
no  better  result — "  They  could  not  drive  out  the 
Jebusites,  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children 
of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day"  (Judg.  i. 
21).  At  the  time  of  the  sad  story  of  the  Levite 
(Judg.  xix.) — which  the  mention  of  Phinehas  (xx. 
28)  fixes  as  early  in  the  peiiod  of  the  Judges — 
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'  According  to  Josephus,  they  did  not  attack  Jeru- 
salem till  after  they  had  taken  many  other  towns 
— TrXeto'Tas  re  Aa)3dcTe;,  e.Tro\i,6pKovv  'I. 

"  See  this  noticed  and  contrasted  with  the  situation 
of  the  villages  in  other  parts  hy  Prof.  Stanley  [S.  4-  P. 
161,  577,  &c.). 

*  About  half  way  through  the  period  of  the  Judges 
— i.  e.  eir.  b.c.  1320 — occurred  an  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Hittites  (Khatti)  hy  Sethee  I.  king  of 
EgJ'pt,  and  the  capture  of  the  capital  city,  Ketesh,  in 
the  land  of  Amar.  This  would  not  have  been  noticed 
here,  had  not  Ketesh  been  by  some  writers  identified 
"with  Jerusalem  (Osburn,  Egypt,  her  Testimony,  &c. ; 
also  "Williams  in  Diet,  of  Geogr.  ii.  23,  4).  The 
grounds  of  the  identification  are  (1)  the  apparent 
affinity  .of  the  name  (which  they  read  Chadash)  with 
the  Greek  KaSuns,  the  modern  Arabic  el-Kuds,  and 
t\ie  Syxihc  Kadatha ;  (2)  the  affinity  of  Amar  -with 
Amorites  ;  (3)  a  likeness  between  the  form  and  situa- 
tion of  the  city,  as  shown  in  a  rude  sketch  in  the 
I^gyptian  records,  and  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  on 
closer  examination  these  corTospondences  vanish. 
Egyptian  scholars  are  now  agreed  that  Jerusalem  is 
much  too  far  south  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
rest  of  the  campaign,  and  that  Ketesh  survives  in 
Kedea,  a  name  discovered  by  Robinson  attached  to  a 
lake  and  island  on  the  Orontes  between  Rihieh  and 


Benjamin  can  hardly  have  had  even  so  much  footing 
as  the  passage  just  quoted  would  indicate;  for  the 
Levite  refuses  to  enter  it,  not  because  it  was  hos- 
tile, but  because  it  was  "  the  city  of  a  stranger,  and 
not  of  Israel."  And  this  lasted  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Jadgerf,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  .the 
reign  of  David  at  Hebrou.*  Owing  to  several  cir- 
cumstances— the  resideuce  of  the  Ark  at  Shiloh — 
Saul's  connexion  with  Gibeah,  and  David's  with 
Ziklag  and  Hebron — the  disunion  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  symbolised  by  Saul's  persecution  of  David — 
the  tide  of  atliiirs  was  drawn  noi'thwai-ds  and  south- 
wards, and  Jerusalem,  with  the  places  adjacent,  was 
left  in  possession  of  the  Jebusites.  But  as  soon  as 
a  man  was  found  to  assume  the  rule  over  all  Israel 
both  north  and  south,  so  soon  was  it  necessary  that 
the  seat  of  government  should  be  moved  fi'om  the 
remote  Hebron  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  country, 
and  the  choice  of  David  at  once  fell  on  the  city  of 
the  Jebusites. 

David  advanced  to  the  siege  at  the  head  of  the 
men-of-war  of  all  the  tribes  who  had  come  to 
Hebron  **to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him.'* 
They  are  stated  as  280,"00  men,  choice  waniors  of 
the  flower  of  Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  20-39^.  No  doubt 
they  approached  the  city  from  the  south.  The 
ravine  of  the  Kedron,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  the ' 
hills  south  and  south-eaat  of  the  town,  the  uplands 
on  the  west  must  have  swarmed  with  these  hardy 
warriors.  As  before,  the  lower  city  was  imme- 
diately taken — and  as  before,  the  citadel  held  out 
(Josh,  Ant.  vii.  3,  §1).  The  undaunted  Jebusites, 
believing  in  the  impregnability  of  their  fortress, 
manned  the  battlements  "with  lame  and  blind."" 
But  they  little  understood  the  temper  of  the  king 
or  of  those  he  commanded.  David's  anger  was  tho- 
roughly roused  by  the  insult  {opyiaOeis,  Joseph.), 
and  he  at  once  proclaimed  to  his  host  that  the  first 
man  who  would  scale  the  rocky  side  of  the  fortress 
and  kill  a  Jebusite  should  be  made  chief  captain  of 
the  host.  A  crowd  of  warriors  QirdyTes,  Joseph.) 
rushed  forward  to  the  attempt,  but  Joab's  superior 
agility  gained  him  the  day,"  and  the  citadel,  the 
fastness  of  Zion,  was  taken  (cir.  1046  B.C.).  It 
is  the  first  time  that  that  meraoiable  name  appears 
in  the  history. 


Sums,  and  still  showing  traces  of  extensive  artificial 
works.  Nor  does  the  agreement  between  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  records  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem 
fare  better.     For  the  stream,  which  was  supposed  to 

1  epresent  the  ravines  of  Jerusalem — the  nearest  point 
of  the  resemblance —  contained  at  Ketesh  water  enough 
to  drown  several  persons  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Jn^chrift, 
ii.  21,  &c.). 

^  The  passage  which   forms  the  latter  clause  of 

2  Sam.  V.  8  is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the  blind 
and  the  lame  were  excluded  from  the  Temple.  But 
where  is  the  proof  that  this  was  the  fact  1  On  one 
occasion  at  least  we  know  that  '*  the  blind  and  the 
lame  "  came  to  Christ  in  the  Temple,  and  He  healed 
them  (Matt.  xxi.  14).  And  indeed  what  had  the 
Temple,  which  was  not  founded  till  long  after  this, 
to  do  with  the  matter  ?  The  explanation — which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  accentuation  of  the  Masorets, 
and  for  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne — would  seem  to  be  that 
it  was  a  proverb  used  in  future  with  regard  to  any 
impregnable  fortress — "  The  blind  and  the  lame  are 
there  ;  let  him  enter  the  place  if  he  can." 

"  A  romantic  legend  is  preserved  in  the  Midrash 
Tehillim,  on  Ps.  xviii,  29,  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
Joab  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall.  (See 
it  quoted  in  Eisenmengcr,  i.  476,  7.) 
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David  at  once  proceeded  to  secure  himself  in  his 
new  acquisition.  He  inclosed  the  whole  of  the 
city  with  a  wall,  and  connected  it  with  the  citadel. 
In  the  lattei'  he  took  up  his  own  quarters,  and  the 
Zion  of  the  Jebusites  became  "  the  city  of  David."" 
[ZiON ;  MiLLO.]  The  rest  of  the  town  was  left  to 
the  more  immediate  care  of  the  new  captain  of  the 
host. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  fall  of  this  im- 
pregnable fortress  must  have  been  enonnous.  It 
reached  even  to  the  distant  Tyre,  and  before  long 
an  embassy  arrived  from  Hiram,  the  king  of 
Phoenicia,  with  the  characteristic  offerings  of  arti- 
ficers and  materials  to  erect  a  palace  for  David  in 
his  new  abode.  The  palace  was  built,  and  occupied 
by  the  fresh  establishment  of  wives  and  concubines 
which  David  acquired.  Two  attempts  were  made 
— the  one  by  the  Philistines  alone  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
21 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  8-12),  the  other  by  the  Philistines, 
with  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4, 
§1 ;  2  Sam.  v.  22-25)  to  attack  David  in  his  new 
situation,  but  they  did  not  affect  the  city,  and  the 
actions  were  fought  in  the  "  Valley  of  Giants," 
apparently  north  of  Jerusalem,  near  Gibeah  or 
Gibeon.  The  arrival  of  the  Ark,  however,  was  an 
event  of  great  importance.  The  old  Tabernacle  of 
'  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  being  now  pitched  on  the 
height  of  Gibeon,  a  new  tent  had  been  spread  by 
David  in  the  fortress  for  the  reception  of  the 
Ark  ;  and  here,  "  in  its  place,"  it  was  deposited 
with  the  most  impressive  ceremonies,  and  Zion 
became  at  once  the  great  sanctuaiy  of  the  nation. 
It  now  perhaps  acquired  the  name  of  Beth  ha-har, 
the  "house  of  the  mount,"  of  which  we  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  LXX.  addition  to  2  Sam.  xv.  24. 
In  this  tent  the  Ark  remained,  except  for  its  short 
flight  to  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  David 
(xv.  24-29),  until  it  was  removed  to  its  permanent 
resting-place  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

In  the  fortress  of  Zion,  too,  was  the  sepulchre  of 
David,  which  became  also  that  of  most  of  his 
successors. 

The  only  works  of  ornament  which  we  can 
ascribe  to  David  are  the  "  royal  gardens,"  as  they 
are  called  by  Josephus,  which  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  him  in  the  level  space  south-east  of  the 
city,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of 
Kedron  and  Hinnom,  screened  from  the  sun  during 
part  of  the  day  by  the  shoulders  of  the  inclosing 
mountains,  and  irrigated  by  the  well  Aiii  Ayub, 
which  still  appears  to  retainthe  name  of  Joab  (Jos. 
Ant.  vii.  14,  §4, ;  ix.  10,  §4). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  we  hear  of  no  addi- 
tions to  the  city.  His  three  gi'eat  works  were  the 
Temple,  with  its  east  wall  and  cloister  (Jos.  B.  J. 
V.  5,  §1),  his  own  Palace,  and  the  Wall  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  two  foi-mer  will  be  best  described 
elsewhere.  [Palace  ;  Solomon  ;  Temple.]  Of 
the  last  there  is  an  interesting  notice  in  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  2,  §1  ;  6,  §1),  from  which  it  appeal's 
that  David's  wall  was  a  mere  rampart  without' 
towers,  and  only  of  moderate  strength  and 
height.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king 
was  to  make  the  walls  larger — -probably  extend 
them  round  some  outlying  parts  of  the  city — and 
strengthen  them  (1  K.  iii.  1,  with  the  explanation 
of  Josephus,  viii.  2,  §1).     But  on  the  completion 
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of  the  Temple  he  again  turned  his  attention 
to  the  walls,  and  both  increased  their  height, 
and  constructed  very  large  towers  along  them 
(ix.  l.'j,  and  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  6,  §1).  Another 
work  of  his  in  Jerusalem  was  the  repair  or  fortifica- 
tion of  Millo,  whatever  that  strange  term  may 
signify  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  It  was  in  the  works  at 
Millo  and  the  city  of  David  —  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  latter  con.sisted  of  stopping  breaches 
(as  in  A.  V.)  or  filling  a  ditch  round  the  fortress 
(the  Vulg.  and  others)—  that  Jeroboam  first  came 
under  the  notice  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  27).  Another 
was  a  palace  for  his  Egyptian  queen — of  the  situa- 
tion of  which  all  we  know  is  that  it  was  not  in  the 
city  of  David  (1  K.  vii.  8,  ix.  24,  with  the  addition 
in  2  Chr.  viii.  11).  But  there  must  have  been 
much  besides  these  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  "  all 
that  Solomon  desired  to  build  in  Jerusalem " 
(2  Chr.  viii.  6) — the  vast  Harem  for  his  700 
wives  and  300  concubines,  and  tlieir  establish- 
ment —  the  colleges  for  the  priests  of  the  various 
religions  of  these  women  —  the  stables  for  the 
1400  chariots  and  12,000  riding  horses.  Out- 
side the  city,  probably  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
there  remained,  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the 
monarchy  (2  K.  xxiii.  13),  the  fanes  which  he  had 
erected  for  the  worship  of  foreign. gods  (1  K.  xi.  7), 
and  which  have  still  left  their  name  clinging  to  the 
"  Mount  of  Olfence." 

His  care  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  panegyric  from  Josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  7,  §4).  They  were,  as  before  observed,  paved 
with  black  stone,  probably  the  hard  basalt  fi'om 
the  region  of  Argob,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  where 
he  had  a  special  resident  officer. 

As  Jong  as  Solomon  lived,  the  visits  of  foreign 
powers  to  Jerusalem  were  those  of  courtesy  and 
amity ;  but  with  his  death  this  was  changed.  A 
city,  in  the  palaces  of  which  all  the  vessels  were 
of  pure  gold,  where  spices,  precious  stones,  rare 
woods,  'curious  animals  were  accumulated  in  the 
gi'eatest  profusion ;  where  silver  was  no  more 
valued  than  the  stones  of  the  street,  and  considered 
too  mean  a  material  for  the  commonest  of  the 
royal  pui'poses — such  a  city,  governed  by  such 
a  fainjant  prince  as  Rehoboam,  was  too  tempting 
a  prey  for  the  surrounding  kings.  He  had  only 
been  on  the  throne  four  years  (cir.  970  B.C.)  before 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  Judah  with  an 
enormous  host,  took  the  fortified  places  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  capital.  Jerusalem  was  crowded 
with  the  chief  men  of  the  realm  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  (2  Chr.  xii.  5),  but  Rehoboam  did  not 
attempt  resistance.  He  opened  his  gates  apparently 
on  a  promise  from  Shishak  that  he  would  not 
pillage  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  10,  §3).  However  the 
promise  was  not  kept,  the  treasures  of  the  Temple 
and  palace  were  carried  off",  and  special  mention  is 

made  of  the  golden  bucklers  (pD),  which  were  hung 

by  Solomon  in  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
(1  K.  xiv.  25  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  9 ;  comp.  1  K.  x;  17).' 

Jerusalem  was  again  threatened  in  the  reign  ot 
Asa  (grandson  of  Rehoboam),  when  Zerah  the 
Cushite,  or  Idng  of  Ethiopia  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
12,  §1),  probably  incited  by  tlie  success  of  Shishak, 
invaded  the  country  with  an  enonnous  horde  of  fol- 


"  In  the  N.  T.  "  the  city  of  David "  means  Beth- 
lehem. 

y  According  to  JoBcjihus  he  also  carried  off  the 
arras  which  David  had  talieu  from  the  king  of  Zobah  ; 


hut  these  were  afterwards  in  the  Temple,  and  did 
service  at  the  proclamation  of  king  Joash.  [Arms, 
Shelet,  p.  112  a.] 
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lowers  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9).  He  came  by  the  road  through 
the  low  country  of  Philistia,  where  his  chaiiots  could 
find  level  ground.  But  Asa  was  more  faithful  and 
more  valiant  than  Rehoboam  had  been.  He  did  not 
i-emain  to  be  blockaded  in  Jerusalem,  but  went  forth 
and  met  the  enemy  at  Mareshah,  and  repulsed  him 
with  great  slaughter  (cir.  940).  The  consequence 
of  this  victory  was  a  great  reformation  extending 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  most  demonstrative 
at  Jerusalem  A  vast  assembly  of  the  men  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  of  Simeon,  even  of  Ephraim 

and  Manasseh  —  now"  strangers"  (D'^HS)  —  was 

gathered  at  Jerusalem.  Euoi'mous  sacrifices  were 
offered ;  a  prodigious  enthusinsm  seized  the  crowded 
city,  and  amidst  the  clamour  of  trumpets  and 
shouting,  oaths  of  loyalty  to  Jehovah  were  ex- 
changed, and  threats  of  instant  death  denounced 
on  all  who  should  forsalce  His  sei'vice.  The  altar 
of  Jehovah  in  front  of  the  porch  of  tlie  Temple, 
which  had  fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt ;  the 
horrid  idol  of  the  queen-mother — the  mysterious 
Asherah,  doubtless  an  abomination  of  the  Syrian 
woi'ship  of  her  grandmother  —  was  torn  down, 
ground  to  powder,  and  burnt  in  the  ravine  of  the 
Kedron.  At  the  same  time  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  been  plundered  by  Shishak, 
were  replaced  from  the  spoil  taken  by  Abijah  from 
Ephraim,  and  by  Asa  himself  from  the  Cushites 
(2  Chr.  XV.  8-19;  i  K.  xv.  12-15).  This  pro- 
sperity lasted  for  more  than  ten  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  interval  the  Temple  was  once  more 
despoiled,  and  the  treasures  so  lately  dedicated  to 
Jehovah  were  sent  hj  Asa,  who  had  himself  dedi- 
cated them,  as  bribes  to  Benhadad  at  Damascus, 
where  they  probably  enriched  the  temple  of 
Rimmon  (2  Chr.  xvi.  2,  3;  1  K.  xv.  18).  Asa 
was  bui'ied  in  a  tomb  excavated  by  himself  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  in  the  citadel. 

The  reign  of  his  son  Jehoshaphat,  though  of 
great  prosperity  and  splendour,  is  not  remai'kable 
as  regai-ds  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  hear  of  a 
"new  court"  to  the  Temple,  but  have  no  clue  to 
its  situation  or  its  builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).  An 
important  addition  to  the  government  of  the  city 
was  made  by  Jehoshaphat  in  the  establishment 
of  courts  for  the  decision  of  causes  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-11). 

Jehoshaphat's  son  Jehoram  was  a  prince  of  a 
different  temper.  He  began  his  reign  (cir.  887)  by  a 
massacre  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom.  Instigated  no  doubt  by  his  wife  Atha- 
liah,  he  reintroduced  the  profligate  licentious  woi-ship 
of  Ashtaroth  and  the  high  places  (2  Chr.  xxi.  11), 
and  built  a  temple  for  Baal  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  17  ; 
comp.  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  7,  §4).  Though  a  man  of 
great  vigour  and  courage  he  was  overcome  by  an 
invasion  of  one  of  those  huge  hordes  which  were 
now  almost  periodical.  The  Philistines  and  Arabians 
attacked  Jenisalem,  broke  into  the  palace,  spoiled  it 
of  all  its  treasures,  sacked  the  royal  harem,  killed 
or  carried  off"  the  king's  wives,  and  all  his  sons 
but  one.     This  was  the  foui-th  siege.     Two  years 
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*  The  horse-gate  is  mentioned  again  in  connexion 
with  Kidron  by  Jeremiah  (xxsi.  40).  Possibly  the 
name  was  perpetuated  in  the  gate  Susan  {Sm  =  horse) 
of  the  second  Temple,  the  only  gate  on  the  east  side 
of  the  outer  wall  (Lightfoot,  Frosp.  of  Tetnple,  ill.). 

^  From  the  expression  in  xxiv.  25,  *'  sons  of  Je- 
hoiada,"  we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  helieTing  that 
Zechaiiah's  brethren  or  his  sons  were  put  to  death 
with  him.     The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  the  word  in 


after  it  the  king  died,  universally  detested,  and  so 
sti'ong  was  the  feeling  against  him  that  he  was 
denied  a  resting-place  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
but  was  buried  without  ceremony  in  a  private  tomb 
on  Zion  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20). 

The  next  events  in  Jerusalem  were  the  massacre 
of  the  royal  children  by  Joram's  widow  Athaliah, 
and  the  six  years*  reign  of  that  queen.  During  her 
sway  the  worship  of  Baal  was  prevalent  and  that 
of  Jehovah  proportionately  depressed.  The  Temple 
was  not  only  suffered  to  go  without  repair,  but 
was  even  mutilated  by  the  sons  of  Athaliah,  and 
its  treasures  removed  to  the  temple  of  Baal  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  7).  But  with  the  increasing  years  of  Joash, 
the  spirit  of  the  adherents  of  Jehovah  returned,  and 
the  confederacy  of  Jehoiada  the  priest  with  the 
chief  men  of  Judah  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
true  line.  The  king  was  crowned  and  proclaimed 
in  the  Temple.  Athaliah  herself  was  hurried  out  to 
execution  from  the  sacred  precincts  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kedron  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  7,  §3)  between  the  Temple 
and  Olivet,  through  the  horse  gate.^  The  temple 
of  Baal  was  demolished  ;  his  altars  and  images 
destroyed,  his  priests  put  to  death,  and  the  religion 
of  Jehovah  was  once  more  the  national  religion. 
But  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  advanced  but 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  three  and  twenty  years 
had  elapsed,  that  through  the  personal  interference 
of  the  king  the  ravages  of  the  Baal  worshippers 
were  repaired  (2  K.  xii.  G-16),  and  the  necessary 
vessels  and  utensils  furnished  for  the  sei-vice  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  14..  But  see  2  K.  xii.  13; 
Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §2).  But  this  zeal  for  Jehovah 
soon  expired.  The  solemn  cerehionial  of  the  burial 
of  the  good  priest  in  the  royal  tombs,  among  the 
kings,  can  hardly  have  been  forgotten  before  a 
general  relapse  into  idolatry  took  place,  and  his 
son  Zechariah  was  stoned  with  his  family'^  in  the 
very  court  of  the  Temple  for  protesting. 

The  retribution  invoked  by  the  dying  martyr 
quickly  followed.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (cir. 
838),  Hajiael  king  of  Syria,  after  possessing  himself 
of  Gath,  marched  against  the  much  richer  prize  of 
Jerusalem.  The  visit  was  averted  by  a  timely 
offering  of  treasure  from  the  Temple  and  the  royal 
palace  (2  K.  xii.  18;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  23;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  8,  §4),  but  not  before  an  action  had  been 
fought,  in  which  a  large  army  of  the  Israelites 
was  routed  by  a  very  inferior  force  of  Syrians,  with 
the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  the  principal  people 
and  of  a  vast  booty.  -Nor  was  this  all.  These 
reverses  so  distressed  the  king  as  to  bring  on  a 
dangerous  illness,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
assassinated  by  two  of  his  own  seiTants,  sons  of 
two  of  the  foreign  women  who  were  common  in 
the  royal  harems.  He  was  buried  on  Mount  Zion, 
though,  like  Jehoram,  denied  a  resting  place  in  the 
royal  tombs  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  25).  The  predicted  danger 
to  the  city  was  however  only  postponed.  Amaziah 
began  his  reign  (B.C.  837)  with  a  promise  of  good ; 
his  first  act  showed  that  while  he  knew  how  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  his  father,  he  could  also 
restrain  his  wrath  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 


the  singular  number,  "  son  ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Syr.  and  Arabic  and  the  Targum  all  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  it  is  specially  mentioned  in 
Jerome's  Qu.  Hehr,  It  is  perhaps  supported  by  the 
special  notice  taken  of  the  exception  made  by  Amaziah 
in  the  case  of  the  murderers  of  his  father  (2  K.  xiv.  6  ; 
2  Chr.  XXV.  4).  The  case  of  Naboth  is  a  parallel, 
[See  Elijah,  p.  529  a]. 
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the  law  of  Jehovah.  But  with  Success  came  detc- 
rioratiou.  He  returned  from  his  victories  over  the 
Edomites,  and  the  massacre  at  Petra,  with  fresh 
idols  to  add  to  those  which  already  defiled  Jeru- 
salem— the  images  of  the  children  of  Seir,  or 
of  the  Jimaleliites  (Josephus),  which  were  erected 
and  worshipped  by  the  king.  His  next  act  was  a 
challenge  to  Joash  the  king  of  Israel,  and  now  the 
dangei  so  narrowly  escaped  from  Hazael  was  ac- 
tually encountered.  The  battle  took  place  at  Beth- 
shemesh  of  Judah,  at  the  opening  of  the  hills,  about 
12  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  It  ended  in  a  total 
rout.  Amaziah,  forsaken  by  his  people,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Joash,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  Jeni- 
salem  and  threatened  to  put  his  captive  to  death 
before  the  walls,  if  he  and  his  anioy  were  not 
admitted.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Temple— still  in  the  charge  of  the 
same  family  to  whom  tliey  had  been  committed  by 
David — and  the  king's  private  treasures,  were  pil- 
laged, and  for  the  first  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  injured.  A  clear  breach  was  made  in  them 
of  400  cubits  in  length  "  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim 
to  the  corner  gate,"  and  through  tliis  Joash  drove 
in  triumph,  with  his  captive  in  the  chariot,  into 
the  city.''  This  must  have  been  on  the  north  side, 
and  probably  at  the  present  north-west  corner  of 
the  walls.  If  so,  it  is  the  first  recorded  attempt  at 
that  spot,  afterwards  the  favoui'ite  point  for  the 
attack  of  the  upper  city. 

The  long  reign  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  1-7  ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.)  brought  about  a  materiid  improvement  in 
the  foi'tunes  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  wise  and 
good"  prince  (Joseph,  ix,  10,  §3),  very  warlilce, 
aud  a  great  builder.  After  some  campaigns  against 
foreign  enemies,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  caj'e  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  whole  of  his  life  (Joseph.).  The 
walls  were  thoroughly  repaired,  the  portion  broken 
down  by  Joash  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  with  towers 
at  the  corner  gate;  and  other  parts  which  had  been 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin — as  the  gate  opening  on  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,*^  a  spot  called  the  "  turning " 
(see  Neh.  iii.  19,  20,  24),  and  others,  were  renewed 
and  fortified,  and  furnished  for  the  fii-st  time  with 
machines,  then  expressly  invented  for  shooting  stones 
and  arrows  against  besiegers.  Later  in  this  reign 
happened  the  great  earthquake,  which,  although  un- 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  is 
described  by  Josephus  (ix.  10,  §4),  and  alluded  to 
by  the  Prophets  as  a  kind  of  era  (see  Stanley,  S,  ^  P. 
184,  125).  A  serious  breach  was  made  in  the 
Temple  itself,  and  below  the  city  a  large  fragment 
was  detached  from  the  hill"  at  En-rogel,  and  rolling 
down  the  slope,  overwhelmed  the  king's  gardens 
at  the  junction  of  the  Valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Ke- 
dron,  and  rested  against  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of 
Olivet.  After  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah,  he  left  the 
sacred  precincts,  in  which  the  palace  would  there- 
fore seem  to  have  been  situated,  and  resided  in  the 
hospital  or  lazar-honse  till  his  death.'  He  was 
buried  on  Zion,  with  the  kings  (2  K.  xv.  7) ;  not 

''  This  is  an  addition  by  Josephus  (Ix.  9,  §9).  If  it 
really  happened,  the  chariot  must  have  been  sent 
round  by  a  flatter  road  than  that  which  at  present 
would  be  the  direct  road  from  Ain-Shema.  Since  the 
time  of  Solomon,  chariots  would  seem  to  have  become 
unknown  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate  we  should  infer, 
from  the  notice  in  2  K.  xiv.  20,  that  the  royal  esta- 
blishment could  not  at  that  time  boast  of  one. 

•^  The  story  of  his  leprosy  at  any  rate  shows  his 
zeal  for  Jehovah. 

'^  2  Chr.  xxvi.  9.    The  word  rendered  "  the  valley" 
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in  the  sepulchre  itself,  but  in  a  garden  or  field  at- 
tached to  the  spot. 

Jotham  (cir.  756)  inherited  his  father's  ss^acity, 
as  well  as  his  tastes  for  ai-chitecture  and  warfare. 
His  works  in  Jerusalem  were  building  the  upper 
gateway  to  the  Temple — apparently  a  gate  commu- 
nicating with  the  piilace  (2  Chr.  xxin.  20) — and  also 
porticoes  leading  to  the  same  (^Ant.  ix.  11,  §2).  He 
also  built  much  on  Ophel — probably  on  the  sooth 
of  Moriah  (2  K.  xv.  35 ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  3),  repaired 
the  walls  wherever  they  were  dilapidated,  and 
strengthened  them  by  very  lai'ge  and  strong  tbwers 
(Jos.).  Before  the  death  of  Jotham  (B.C.  740) 
the  clouds  of  the  Syrian  invasion  began  to  gather. 
They  broke  on  the  head  of  Ahaz  his  successor ; 
Reziu  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  joined 
their  armies  and  invested  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xvi.  5). 
The  fortifications  of  the  two  previous  kings  enabled 
the  city  to  hold  out  during  a  siege  of  great  length 
{iirl  'jro\hj/  xp^^^^t  Jos.).  Dunng  its  progress 
Rezin  made  an  expedition  against  the  distant  town 
of  Klath  on  the  Red  Sea,  ti'om  which  he  expelled  the 
Jews,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Edomites  (2  K.  xvi. 
6  ;  Ant.  ix.  12,  §1).  [Ahaz.]  Finduig  on  his 
return  that  the  place  still  held  out,  Rezin  ravaged 
Judaea  and  returned  to  Damascus  with  a  multitude 
of  captives,  leaving  Pekah  to  continue  the  blockade. 

Ahaz,  thinking  himself  a  match  foi-  the  Israelite 
army,  opened  his  gates  and  came  forth.  A  tre- 
mendous conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  three  chiefs 
of  the  government  next  to  the  king,  and  a  hundi'ed 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  able  wai'riors  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  are  stated  to  have  been  killed,  and 
Pekah  returned  to  Samaria  with  a  crowd  of  captives, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  spoil  collected  fi  om  the  Ben- 
jamite  towns  north  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.).  Ahaz 
himself  escaped,  and  there  is  no  mention  in  any  of 
the  records,  of  the  city  having  been  plundered.  The 
captives  and  the  spoil  were  however  sent  back  by 
the  people  of  Samaria — a  fact  which,  as  it  has  no 
beai-ing  on  the  history  of  the  city,  need  here  only  be 
referred  to,  because  from  the  nairative  we  learn  that 
the  nearesii  or  most  convenient  route  from  Samaria 
to  Jerusalem  at  that  time  was,  not,  as  now,  along 
the  plateau  of  the  country,  but  by  the  depths  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  through  Jericho  (2  K.  xvi.  5; 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  5-15  ;  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  12,  §2). 

To  oppose  the  confederacy  which  had  so  injured 
him,  Ahaz  had  recourae  to  Assyria.  He  appears 
first  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Tiglath  Pileser 
with  presents  of  silver  and  gold  taken  fi'om  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  aud  the  palace  (2  K.  xvi. 
8),  which  had  been  recruited  during  the  la-st  two 
reigns,  and  with  a  promise  of  more  if  the  king 
would  overrun  Syi'ia  and  Israel  {Ant.  ix.  12,  §3). 
This  Tiglath  Pileser  did.  He  marched  to  Damascus, 
took  the  city,  and  killed  Rezin.  While  there, 
Ahaz  visited  him,  probably  to  make  his  formal  sub- 
mission of  vassalage,s  and  gave  him  the  further  pre- 
sents. To  collect  these  he  went  so  far  as  to  lay 
hands    on   part   of  the  permanent   woi-ks   of  the 


is  fc^^Hn,  always  employed  for  the  valley  on  the  "West 
and  South  of  the  town,  as  bui  is  for  that  on  the  East. 

"  This  will  be  the  so-called  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel, 
or  the  hill  below  Moriah,  according  as  En-ro|fel  is  taken 
to  he  the  "Well  of  Joah  "  or  the  "  Fount  of  the  Virgin." 

'  nitJ'Qnn  n^a.  The  interpretation  given  above 
is  that  of  Kunchi,  adopted  by  Gesenius,  FUrst,  and 
Bertheau.  Keil  (on  2  K.  xv.  5)  and  Hcngetenberg, 
however,  contend  for  a  different  meaning. 

E  This  follows  from  the  words  of  2  K.  xviii.  7. 
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Temple — the   original   constructions   of  Solomon, 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  been  bold  enough 
or  needy  enough  to  touch.     He  cut  off  the  richly 
chased  panels  which  ornamented  the  brass  bases  of 
the  cisterns,  dismounted  the  large  tank  or  "sea" 
from  the  brazen  bulls,  and  supported  it  on  a  pedestal 
of  stone,  and  removed  the  "  cover  for  the  sabbath," 
and  the  ornamental  stand  on  which  the  kings  were 
accustomed  to  sit  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xvi.  17,18). 
Whether   the  application    to    Assyria    relieved 
Ahaz  from  one  or  both  of  his  enemies,  is  not  clear. 
From  one   passage  it   would   seem   that   Tiglath 
Pilesei-  actually  came  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
30).    At  any  rate  the  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh 
idolatries,  and  fresh  insults  to  the  Temple.     A  new 
brazen  altar  was  made  after  the  protane  fashion 
of  one  he  had  seen  at  Damascus,  and  was  set  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  court  of  the  Temple,  to  occupy  the 
place  and  perfonn  the  functions   of 'the  original 
altar  of  Solomon,  now   removed   to   a  less   pro- 
minent position  (see  2  K.  .\vi.   12-1.'),  with   the 
expl.  of  Keil) ;  the  very  sanctuary  itself  (.73*iT,  and 
E'l'jjn)  was  polluted  by  idol-worship  of  some  kind 
or  other  (2  Chr.  x.-six.  5,  16).     Horses  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  were  stabled  at  the  entrance  to  the  court, 
with  their  chariots  (2  K.   xxiii.  II).     Altai's  for 
sacrifice  to  the  moon  and  stars  were  erected  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  Temple  (ibid.  12).     Such  conse- 
crated vessels  as  I'emained  in  the  house  of  Jehovah 
were  taken  Ihence,  and  either  transferred   to  the 
service  of  the  idols  (2  Chr.  xxix.  19)  or  cut  up 
and  re-manufactured  ;  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary 
were  extinguished''  (xxix.  7),  and  for  the  first  time 
the  doors  of  the  Temple  were  closed  to  the  wor- 
shippers (xxviii.  24),  and  their  offerings  seized  for 
the  idols  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  12,  §3).    The  famous  sun-dial 
was  erected  at  this  time,  probably  in  the  Temple.' 
When  Ahaz  at  last  died,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
a  meaner  fate   was  awarded    him    than   that   of 
even  the  leprous  Uzziah.      He  was  excluded  not 
only  from  the  royal  sepulchres,  but  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  Zion,  and  was  buried  "in  the  city — in  Je- 
rusalem."!    The  very  first  act  of  Hezekiah    (B.C. 
724)  was  to  restore  what  his  father  had  desecrated 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  3;  and  see  36,  "suddenly").     The 
Levites  were  collected  and  inspirited  ;    the  Temple 
freed  from  its  impurities  both  actual  and   cere- 
monial; the  accumulated  abominations  being  dis- 
charged into  the  valley  of  the  Kedrou.     The  full 
-musical  serv'ice   of  the  Temple  was   re-organised, 
with  the  instruments    and    the   hymns   ordained 
by  Da\-id   and   Asiiph  ;    and  after  a  solemn   sin- 
offering    for    the     late    transgressions    had    been 
offered  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  princes, 
the  public  were   allowed   to  testify  their   acqui- 
escence in  the  change  by  bringing  their  own  thank- 
offerings  (2  Clir.  xxix.  1-36).     This  was  done  on 
the  17th  of  the  first  month  of  his  reign.     The  re- 
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gular  time  for  celebrating  the  Passover  was  there- 
tore  gone  by.  But  there  was  a  law  (Num.  ix.  10, 
11)  which  allowed  the  feast  to  be  postponed  for  a 
month  on  special  occasions,  and  of  this  law  Heze- 
kiah took  advantage,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  from 
the  whole  of  his  people  a  national  testimony  to 
their  allegiance  to  Jehovah  and  His  laws  (2  Chr. 
XXX.  2,  3).  Accordingly  at  the  special  invitation 
of  the  king  a  vast  multitude,  not  only  from  his 
own  dominions,  but  from  the  northern  king- 
dom, even  from  the  remote  Asher  and  Zebulun, 
assembled  at  the  capital.  Their  first  act  was  to 
uproot  and  efface  all  traces  of  the  idolatiy  of  the 
preceding  and  foniier  reigns.  High-places,  altars, 
the  mysterious  and  obscene  symbols  of  Baal  and 
Asherah,  the  venerable  brazen  serpent  of  Motjes 
itself,  were  torn  down,  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
fragments  cast  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  ^ 
(2  Chr.  XXX.  14;  2  K.  xviii.  4).  This  done,  the 
feast  was  kept  tor  two  weeks,  and  the  vast  con- 
course dispersed.  The  pennanent  sei-vice  of  the 
Temple  was  next  thoroughly  organised,  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  officiating  ministers  arranged,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  storing  the  supplies  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
2-21),  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  de- 
corations of  the  Temple  -were  i-enewed,  and  the  gold 
or  other  precious  plating  "*  which  had  been  removed 
by  foi-mer  kings,  re-applied  to  the  doors  and  pillars 
(2  K.  xviii.  16). 

And  now  approached  the  greatest  crisis  which 
had  yet  occuned  in  the  history  of  the  city:  the 
dreaded  Assy  nan  army  was  to  appear  under  its 
walls,  Hezekiah  had  in  some  way  intimated  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  continue  as  a  dependent — and 
the  great  king  was  now  (in  the  14th  year  of  Heze- 
kiah, cir.  711  B.C.)  on  his  way  to  chastise  him.  The 
Assyrian  army  had  been  for  some  time  in  Phoenicia 
and  on  the  sea-coast  of  Philistia  (Rawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  476),  and  Hezekiah  had  therefore  had  warning  of 
his  approach.  The  delay  was  taken  advantage  ot 
to  piepaj-e  for  the  siege.  As  before,  Hezekiali  made 
the  movement  a  national  one.  A  great  concourse 
came  together.  The  springs  round  Jerusalem  Avere 
stopped — that  is,  their  outflow  was  prevented,  and 
the  water  diverted  underground  to  the  interior  of 
the  city  (2  K.  xx.  20  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4).  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  spring  which  formed 
the  source  of  the  stream  of  the  Kedron,"  elsewhere 
cidled  the  **  upper  springhead  of  Gihon"  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  30 ;  A.  V.  most  incorrectly  "  water-course  "). 
It  was  led  down  by  a  subterraneous  channel 
"  through  the  hai'd  rock "  (2  Chr,  xxxii.  30  ; 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  17),  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David  (2  K.  xx.  20),  that  is,  into  the  valley 
which  separated  the  Mount  Moriah  and  Zion  from 
the  Upper  City,  and  where  traces  of  its  presence 
appear  to  this  day  (Barclay,  310,  538).  This 
done,  he  carefully  repaired  the  walls  of  the  city, 
furnished  them  with  additional  towers,  and  built  a 


^  In  the  old  Jewish  Calendar  the  18th  of  Ab  was 
kept  as  a  fast,  to  commemorate  the  putting  out  the 
western  light  of  the  great  candlestick  by  Ahaz. 

^  There  is  an  a  priori  probability  that  the  dial 
would  he  placed  in  a  sacred  precinct ;  but  may  we 
not  infer,  from  comparing  2  K.  xx.  4  with  9,  that 
it  was  in  the  "middle  court,"  and  that  the  sight 
of  it  there  as  he  passed  through  had  suggested  to 
Isaiah  the  "  sign"  which  was  to  accompany  the 
king's  recovery  1 

J  Such  is  the  express  statement  of  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
27.  The  hook  of  Kings  repeats  its  regular  formula. 
Josephus  omits  all  notice  of  the  burial. 


''  And  yet  it  would  seem,  from  the  account  of 
Josiah's  reforms  (2  K.  xxiii.  II,  12),  that  many  of 
Ahaz's  intrusions  survived  even  the  zeal  of  Hezekiah. 

™  The  word  *'  gold"  is  supplied  by  our  translators  ; 
but  the  word  "overlaid"  (HS^)  shows  that  some 
metallic  coating  is  intended.      ' 

"  The  authority  for  this  is  the  use  here  of  the  word 
Nachal,  which  is  uniformly  applied  to  the  valley  east 
of  the  city,  as  Ge  is  to  that  west  and  south.  There 
are  other  grounds  which  are  stated  in  the  concluding 
section  of  this  article.  Similar  measures  were  taken 
hy  the  Moslems  on  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders  (Will, 
of  Tyre,  viii.  7,  quoted  by  Robinson,  i.  3-16  note). 
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second  wall  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5  ;  Is.  xxii.  10).  The 
water  of  the  resciToir,  called  the  "  lower  pool,"  or 
the  "  old  pool,"  was  diverted  to  a  new  tank  in  the 
city  between  the  two  walls"  (Is.  xxii.  11).  Nor 
was  this  all :  as  the  struggle  would  certainly  be  one 
for  hfe  and  death  he  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  the  citadel  (2  Chr.  xixii.  5,  "  Millo ;"  Is.  xxii. 
9),  and  prepared  abundance  of  ammunition.  He  also 
organised  the  people,  and  officered  them,  gathered 
them  together  in  the  open  place  at  the  gate,  and  in- 
spired them  with  confidence  in  Jehovah  (xxxii.  6). 

The  details  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  or  invasions 
will  be  found  under  the  separate  heads  of  Senna- 
cherib and  Hezekiah.  It  is  possible  that  Jeru- 
salem was  once  regularly  invested  by  the  Assyrian 
army.  It  is  certain  that  the  army  encamped  there 
on  another  occasion  ;  that  the  generals — the  Tartan, 
the  chief  Cup-bearer,  and  the  chief  Eunuch — held 
a  conversation  with  Hezekiah 's  chief  officers  outside 
the  walls,  most  probably  at  or  about  the  present 
Kasr  Jalvd  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  city,  while 
t^e  wall  above  was  crowded  with  the  anxious  in- 
habitants. At  the  time  of  Titus's  siege  the  name 
of  "  the  Assyrian  Camp"  was  still  attached  to  a  spot 
north  of  the  city  in  remembrance  either  of  this  or 
the  subsequent  visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jos.  B,  J, 
V.  12,  §2).  But  though  untaken — though  the  ci- 
tadel was  still  the  "  virgin-daughter  of  Zion" — yet 
Jerusalem  did  not  escape  unharmed.  Hezekiah's 
treasures  had  to  be  emptied,  aiid  the  costly  ornaments 
he  had  added  to  the  Temple  were  stripped  off  to  make 
up  the  tribute.  This,  however,  he  had  recovered  by 
the  time  of  the  subsequent  visit  of  the  ambassadors 
fi-om  Babylon,  as  we  see  from  the  account  in  2  K. 
XX.  12  ;  and  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27-29.  The  death  of 
this  good  and  great  king  was  indeed  a  national 
calamity,  and  so  it  was  considered.  He  was  buried 
in  one  of  the  chief  of  the  royal  sepulchres,  and  a 
vast  concourse  from  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem,  assembled  to  join  in  the  wail- 
ings  at  the  funeral  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  33). 

The  reign  of  Manasseh  (B.C.  696)  must  have  been 
an  eventful  one  in  the  annal^  of  Jerusalem,  though 
only  meagi'e  indications  of  its  events  are  to  be  found 
in  the  documents.  He  beg^  by  plunging  into 
all  the  idolatries  of  his  grandfather — restoring  all 
that  Hezekiah  had  destroyed,  and  desecrating  the 
Temple  and  the  city  with  even  more  offensive  idola- 
tries than  those  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  2-9  ;  2K.  xxi. 
2-9).  In  this  career  of  wickedness  he  was  stopped 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Assyrian  army,  by  whom  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  can'ied  to  Babylon,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time.  The  rest  of  his  long  reign 
was  occupied  in  attempting  to  remedy  his  former 
misdoings,  and  in  the  repair  and  conservation  of  the 
city  (Josh.  Ant.  x.  3,  §2).  He  built  a  fresh  wall 
to  the  citadel,  "  from  the  west  side  of  Gihon-in-the- 
valley  to  the  fish-gate,"  L  e.  apparently  along  the 
east  side  of  the  central  valley,  which  parts,  the 
upper  and  lower  cities  from  S.  to  N.  He  also 
continued  the  works  which  had  been  begun  by 
Jotham  at  Ophel,  and  raised  that  fortress  or  struc- 


°  The  reservoir  between  the  Jaffa  gate  and  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  now  usually  called  the  Pool 
of  Hezekiah,  cannot  be  either  of  the  works  alluded 
to  above.  If  an  ancient  construction  it  is  probably 
ihe  Almond  Pool  of  Josephus.  (For  the  reasons,  see 
■Williams,  Boly  City,  35-8,  488.) 

p  The  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  place  the  de- 
struction of  the  images  after  the  king's  solemn  cove- 
nant in  the  Temple,  r.  c.  after  the  completion  of  the 
repairs.     Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  dates 
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turc  to  a  great  height.  On  his  death  he  was  buried 
in  a  private  tomb  in  the  garden  attached  to  his 
palace,  called  also  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  18  ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20).  Here  also  was  intei-red  his  son 
Amon  after  his  violent  death,  following  an  unevent- 
ful but  idolatrous  reign  of  two  years  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
21-25 ;  2  K.  xxi.  19-26). 

The  reign  of  Josiah  (B.C.  639)  was  marked  by  a 
more  strenuous  zeal  for  Jehovah  than  even  that  of 
Hezekiah  had  been.  He  began  his  reign  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  by  his  20th  year  (12th  of  his 
reign — 2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3)  commenced  a  thorough  re- 
moval of  the  idolatrous  abuses  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon,  and  even  some  of  Ahaz,  which  must  have 
escaped  the  purgations  of  Hezekiah  P  (2  K.  xxviii. 
12).  As  on  former  occasions  these  abominations 
were  broken  up  small  and  canied  down  to  the  bed 
of  the  Kidron^ — which  .seems  to  have  sensed  almost 
the  purpose  of  a  common  sewer,  and  there  calcined 
and  disperaed.  The  cemetery,  which  still  paves  the 
sides  of  that  valley,  had  already  begun  to  exist,  iuid 
the  fragments  of  the  broken  altars  and  statues  were 
scattered  on  the  graves  that  they  might  be  effectu- 
ally defiled,  and  thus  prevented  from  further  use. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  somewhere  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  were  the  erections  which  Solomon 
had  put  up  for  the  deities  of  his  foreign  wives.  Not 
one  of  these  was  spared  ;  they  were  all  annihilated, 
and  dead  bones  scattered  over  the  places  where  they 
had  stood.  These  things  occupied  six  .years,  at  the' 
expiration  of  which,  in  the  first  month  of  the  18th 
year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  1 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  23), 
a  solemn  passover  was  held,  emphatically  recorded 
to  have  been  the  greatest  since  the  time  of  Samuel 
(2  Chr.  xxxv.  18).  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
crowning  ceremony  of  the  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  and  it  was  at  once  followed  by  a  thorough  re- 
novation of  the  fabric  (2  Chr,  xxxiv.  8  ;  2  K.  xxii.  3). 
The  cost  was  met  by  offerings  collected  at  the  doois 
(2  K.  xxii.  4),  and  also  throughout  the  country 
(Jos.  Ant.  X.  4,  §1),  not  only  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, but  also  of  Ephraim  and  the  other  northeni 
tribes  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9).  It  was  during  these  re- 
pairs that  the  book  of  the  Law  was  found;  and 
shortly  after  all  the  people  were  conVened  to  Jem- 
salem  to  hear  it  read,  and  to  renew  the  national 
covenant  with  Jehovah  .'^  The  mention  of  Huldah 
the  prophetess  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  23  ;  2  K.  xxii.  14) 
introduces  us  to  the  lower  city  under  the  name  of 


"school,"  or  "second  part").'  The  name  also 
sui'vives  in  the  book  of  Zephaniah,  a  prophet  of 
this  reign  (i.  10),  who  seems  to  recognize  "  the 
fish-gate,"  and  "  the  lower  city,"  and  "  the  hills," 
as  the  thi'ee  main  divisions  of  the  city. 

•  Josiah's  death  took  place  at  a  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  he  was  brought  there  for  his  burial, 
and  was  placed  in  "  his  own  sepulchre"  (2  K.  xxiii. 
30),  or  "  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathera"  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  24),  probably  that  already  tenanted  by  Ma- 
nasseh and  Amon.     (See  1  Esd.  i.  31.) 


given  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8,  xxxv.  I,  19,  which  fix  the 
Passover  to  the  14th  of  the  1st  month  of  his  18th  year, 
too  early  in  the  year  for  the  repair  which  was  begun 
in  the  same  year  to  have  preceded  it. 

1  This  narrative  has  some  interesting  corre- 
spondences with  that  of  Joash's  coronation  (2  K.  xi.). 
Amongst  these  is  the  singular  expression  tlie  king 
stood  "  On  the  pillar."  In  the  present  case  Josephus 
understands  this  as  an  official  spot— eirl  tou  ^^)*aTos. 

'  See  Keil  on  2  K.  xxii.  14. 
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Josiah's  rash  opposition  to  Pharaoh-Necho  cost 
him  his  life,  his  son  his  throne,  and  Jerusalem 
much  suffering.  Before  Jehoahaz  (B.C.  G08)  had 
been  reigning  three  months,  the  l^lgyptian  king  found 
opportunity  to  send  to  Jerusalem,*  from  Ribkh 
where  he  was  then  encamped,  a  force  sufficient  to 
depose  and  take  him  prisoner,  to  put  his  brother 
Eliakim  on  the  throne,  and  to  exact  a  heavy  fine 
from  the  city  and  country,  which  was  paid  in  ad- 
vance by  the  new  king,  and  afterwai'ds  extorted  by 
taxation  (2  Krxxiii.  33,  35). 

The  fall  of  the  city  was  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing. During  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim — such  was  the 
new  name  which  at  Necho's  order  Eliakim  had  as- 
sumed— .Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
with  the  Babylonian  army  lately  victorious  over  the 
Egyptians  at  Carchemish.  The  visit  was  possibly 
repeated  once,  or  even  twica.*  A  siege  there  must 
have  been;  bat  of  this  we  have  no  account.  We 
may  infer  how  severe  was  the  pressure  on  the  sur- 
rounding country,  from  the  fact  that  the  veiy  Be- 
douins were  driven  within  the  walls  by  "  the  feai' 
of  the  Chaldeans  and  of  the  Syrians"  (Jer.  xxxv, 
1 1).  We  may  also  infer  that  the  Temple  was  entered, 
since  Nebuchadnezzar  earned  off  some  of  the  vessels 
therefrom  for  his  temple  at  Babylon  (2  Chr.  xxxvi, 
7),  and  that  Jehoiakim  was  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity (ib.  6).  In  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  we 
discern  the  countiy  harassed  and  pillaged  by  maraud- 
ing bands  fi'om  the  east  of  Jordan  (2  K.  xxiv.  2). 

Jehoiakim  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoi^chin 
(B.C.  597).  Hardly  had  his  short  reign  begun  be- 
fore the  teiTible  army  of  Babylon  re-appeared  before 
the  city,  again  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K. 
xxiv.  10,  11).  Jehoiachin's  disposition  appears  to 
have  made  him  shrink  from  inflicting  on  the  city 
the  horrors  of  a  long  siege  {B.  J.  vi.  2,  §1),  and 
he  therefore  suiTendej-ed  in  the  third  month  of  his 
reign.  The  treasures  of  the  palace  and  Temple  were 
pillaged,  certain  golden  articles  of  Solomon's  original 
establishment,  which  had  escaped  the  plimder  and 
desecrations  of  the  previous  reigns,  were  cut  up 
(2  K.  xxiv.  13),  and  the  more  desirable  objects  out 
of  the  Temple  cairied  off  (Jer.  sxvii.  1 9).  The  fii-st 
deportation  that  we  hear  of  from  the  city  now  took 
place.  The  king,  his  wives,  and  the  queen  mother, 
with  their  eunuchs  and  wnole  establishment,  the 
princes,  7000  wamors,  and  1000  artificers — in  all 
1U,000  souls,  were  carried  off  to  Babylon  (ibid. 
14-16).  The  uncle  of  Jehoiachiu  was  made  king  in 
his  stead,  by  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  under  a  solemn 
oath  ("by  God")  of  allegiance  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13; 
Ezek.  xvii.  13,  14,  18).  Had  he  been  content  to 
Vemain  quiet  under-  the  rule  of  Babylon,  the  city 
might  have  stood  many  years  longer ;  but  he  was 
not.  He  appears  to  have  been  tempted  with  the 
chance  of  relief  afforded  by  the  accession  of  Pharaoh 
Hophra,  and  to  have  applied  to  him  for  assistance 
(Ezek.    xvii.    15).      Upon    this    Nebuchadnezzar 
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*  This  event  would  Burely  be  more  emphatically  re- 
lated in  the  Bible,  if  Jerusalem  were  the  Cadytis  which 
Necho  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  to  have  destroyed 
after  the  battle  at  Megiddo.  The  Bible  records  pass 
over  in  total  silence,  or  notice  only  in  a  casual  way, 
events  which  occurred  close  to  the  Israelite  territory, 
when  those  events  do  not  affect  the  Israelites  then^- 
selves;  infitauce  the  29-years'  siege  of  Ashdod  by 
Psammetiehus,  Necho's  predecessor  ;  the  destruction 
of  Gezer  by  a  former  Pharaoh  (1  K.  ix.  16),  &c. 
But  when  events  do  affect  them,  they  are  mentioned 
with  more  or  less  detail.  The  question  of  Cadytis  isdis- 
cussedbySirG.WilUinson,  in  'Ra.v/linGon'»  Ilej-odoius, 
ii.  246,  note  j  also  by  Kem-ick,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  40G. 


marched  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  aiTiving  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  on  the  10th  -day  of  th6 
10th  month"  (B.C.  588),  and  at  once  began  a  re- 
gular siege,  at  the  same  time  wasting  the  country 
far  and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  siege  was  con- 
ducted by  erecting  forts  on  lofty  mounds  round  the 
city,  from  which  on  the  usual  Assyrian  plan,"  mis- 
siles were  discharged  into  the  town,  and  the  walls 
and  houses  in  them  battered  by  rams  (Jei-,  xxsii. 
24,  xxxiii.  4,  lii.  4;  Ezek.  xxi.  22);  Jos.  Ant.  x. 
8,  §1).  The  city  was  also  sun-ounded  with  troops 
(Jer.  lii.  7).  The  siege  was  once  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5,  11),  and  during  the  interval  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  re-opened  (ibid.  13).  But  the  relief  was  only 
temporary,  and  in  the  11th  of  Zedekiah  (u.c.  586), 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  4th  month  (Jer.  lii.  6),  being 
just  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  first  investment,  the 
city  was  taken.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  in  the  mean- 
time retii'cd  fi'om  Jerusalem  to  Riblah  to  watch  the 
more  important  siege  of  Tyre,  then  in  the  last  year 
of  its  progress.  The  besieged  seem  to  have  suffered 
severely  both  from  hunger  and  disease  (Jer.  xxxii. 
24),  but  chiefly  from  the  foniier  (2  K.  xsv.  3  ;  Jer. 
lii.  6  ;  Lam.  v.  10).  But  they  would  perhaps  have 
held  out  longer  had  not  a  breach  in  the  wall  been 
effected  on  the  day  named.  It  was  at  midnight 
(Joseph.).  The  whole  city  was  wrapt  in  the  pitchy 
darkness  y  characteristic  of  an  eastern  town,  and 
nothing  was  known  by  the  Jews  of  what  had 
happened  till  the  generals  of  the  army  entered  the 
Temple  (Joseph.)  and  took  their  seats  in  the  middle 
court*  (Jer.  xxxix.  3  ;  Jos.  Ant.  x.  8,  §2).  Tlien 
the  alarm  was  given  to  Zedekiah,  and  collecting  his 
remaining  waiTiors,  they  stole  out  of  the  city  by  a 
gate  at  the  south  side,  somewhere  neai*  the  present 
iBab  el-Mugharihe\  crossed  the  Kedron  above  the 
royal  gardens  and  made  their  way  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  the  Jordan  valley.  At  break  of  day 
information  of  the  flight  was  brought  to  the  Chal- 
deans by  some  deserters.  A  rapid  pursuit  was 
made:  Zedekiah  was  overtaken  near  Jericho,  his 
people  were  dispersed,  and  he  himself  captured  and 
reserved  for  a  miserable  fate  at  Riblah.  Meantime 
the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  hoiTors  of 
assault  and  sack:  the  men  were  slaughtered,  old 
and  young,  prince  and  peasant ;  the  women  violated 
in  Mount  Zion  itself  (Lam.  ii.  4  ;  v.  11,  12). 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  following  month  (2  K. 
XXV.  8),  Nebuzaradan,  the  commander  of  the  king's 
body-guard,  who  seems  to  have  been  charged  with 
Nebuchadnezzai-'s  instructions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  city,  anived.  Two  days  were  passed, 
probably  in  collecting  the  captives  and  booty ;  and 
on  the  tenth  (Jer.  lii.  12)  the  Temple,  the  royal 
palace,  and  all  the  more  importiint  buildings  of  the 
city,  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  walls  thrown  down  and 
left  aff  heaps  of  disordered  rubbish  on  the  gi'ound 
(Neh.  iv.  2).     The  spoil  of  the  city  consisted  appa- 


'  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of 
this  period  in  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah,  with 
Josephus  and  the  other  sources.  For  one  view  sec 
Jehoiakim.  Vox  an  opposite  one  see  llawlinson's 
Hc^-odotus,  i.  509-514, 

"  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  7,  §4),  this  date 
was  the  commencement  of  the  final  portion  of  the 
siege.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  records  to 
support  this. 

"  For  the  sieges  see  Layard's  Mneveh,  ii.  366,  &c. 

y  The  moon  being  but  nine  days  old,  there  can  have 
been  little  or  no  moonlight  at  this  hour, 

'  This  was  the  x-egular  Assyrian  custom  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  siege  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  375), 
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rently  of  little  more  than  the  furnitm-e  of  the 
Temple.  A  few  small  vessels  in  gold  "  and  silver, 
and  some  other  things  in  brass  were  carried  away 
whole — the  former  under  the  especial  eye  of  Nebu- 
zaradan  himself  (2  K,  xxv.  15;  comp.  Jer.  xxvii. 
19).  But  the  larger  objects,  Solomon's  huge  brazen 
basin  or  sea  with  its  twelve  bulls,  the  ten  bases,  the 
two  magnificent  pillars,  Jaohin  and  Boaz,  too  heavy 
and  too  cumbrous  for  transport,  were  broken  up. 
The  pillars  were  almost  the  only  pai-ts  of  Solomon's 
original  construction  which  had  not  been  mutilated 
by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  some  Baal-worshipping 
monarch  or  other,  and  there  is  quite  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  the  way  in  which  the  chronicler  lingers 
over  his  recollections  of  their  height,  their  size, 
and  their  ornaments — capitals,  wreathen  work,  and 
pomegranates,  "  all  of  brass." 

The  previous  deportations,  and  the  sufferings'  en- 
dured in  the  siege,  must  to  a  great  extent  have 
drained  the  place  of  its  able-bodied  people,  and  thus 
the  captives,  on  this  occasion,  were  but  few  and  un- 
important. The  high-priest,  and  four  other  officers 
of  the  Temple,  the  commanders  of  the  fighting  men, 
five ''  people  of  the  court,  the  mustering  officer  of 
the  army,  and  sixty  selected  private  persons,  were 
reserved  to  be  submitted  to  the  king  at  Riblah. 
The  daughters  of  Zedekiah,  with  their  children  and 
establishment  (Jer.  xli.  10,  16  ;  comp.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§4),  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet  (ibid.  xl.  5),  were 
placed  by  Nebuzaradan  at  Mizpah  under  the  charge 
of  Gedaliah  ben-Ahikam,  who  had  been  appoiuteii 
as  superintendent  of  the  few  poor  labouring  people 
left  to  caiTy  on  the  necessary  husbandry  and  vine- 
dressing.  In  addition  to  these  were  some  small 
bodies  of  men  in  arms,  who  had '  perhaps  escaped 
from  the  city  before  the  blockade,  or  in  the  interval 
of  the  siege,  and  who  were  hovering  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  country  watching  what  might  turn  up  (Jer. 
xl.  7,  8).  [ISHMAEL,  6.]  T)ie  remainder  of  the 
population — numbering,  with  the  72  abovenamed, 
832  souls  (Jer.  lii.  29),  were  marched  off  to  Baby- 
lon. About  two  months  after  this  Gedaliah  was 
murdered  by  Ishmael,  and  then  the  few  people  of 
consideration  left  with  Jeremiah,  went  into  Egypt. 
Thus  the  land  was  practically  deserted  of  all  but 
the  very  poorest  class.  Even  these  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  quiet.  Five  years  afterwards— the 
23rd  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign — the  insatiable  Ne- 
buzaradan, on  his  way  to  Egypt  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§7),  again  visited  the  ruins,  and  swept  off  745 
more  of  the  wretched  peasants  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

Thus  Jerusalem  at  last  had  fallen,  and  the  Temple, 
set  up  under  such  fair  auspices,  was  a  heap  of  black- 
ened ruins."-'  The  spot,  however,  was  none  the  less 
sacred  because  the  edifice  was  destroyed,  and  it  was 
still  the  resort  of  devotees,  soinetimes  from  great 
distances,  who  brought  their  offerings — in  strange 
heathenish  guise  indeed,  but  still  with  a  true  feel- 
ing— to  weep  and  wail  over  the  holy  place  (Jer. 
xli.  5).     It  was  still  the  centre  of  hope   to   the 

*"  Josephus  (x.  8,  §5)  says  the  candlestick  and  the 
golden  table  of  shewbread  were  taken  now  ;  but  these 
were  doubtless  carried  off  on  the  previous  occasion. 

■^  Jeremiah  (lii.  25)  says  "  seven." 

''  The  events  of  tliia  period  are  kept  in  memory  by 
the  Jews  of  the  present  day  by  various  commemora- 
tive fasts,  which  were  instituted  immediately  after 
the  occurrences  themselves.  These  are: — the  10th 
Tebeth  (Jan.  5),  the  day  of  the  investment  of  the  city 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  J  the  10th  Ah  (July  29),  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  Nebuzaradan,  and  subsequently 
by 'I'itus  ;  tlieSrdTisri  (Sept.  10),  murder  of  Gedaliah  ; 
Otlx  Tebeth,  wlien  Ezcldcl  and  the  other  captives  at 
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people  in  captivity,  and  the  time  soon  anived  for 
their  return  to  it.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  authorizing 
the  rebuilding  of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah,  God  of 
Israel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  was  issued  B.C.  536. 
In  consequence  thereof  a  very  large  caravan  of 
Jews  arrived  in  the  country.  The  expedition  com- 
prised all  classes — the  royal  family,  priests,  Levites 
inferior  ministers,  lay  people  belonging  to  various 
towns  and  families' — and  numbered  42,360  "i  m  all. 
They  were  well  provided  with  treasure  for  the  ne- 
cessary outlay ;  and — a  more  precious  burden  still — 
they  bore  the  vessels  of  the  old  Temple  which  had 
been  preserved  at  Babylon,  and  were  now  destined 
again  to  find  a  home  at  Jerasalem  (Ezr.  v.  14,  vi.  5). 
A  short  time  was  occupied  in  settling  in  their 
former  cities,  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  7th  month 
(Ezr.  iii.  6)  a  general  assembly  was  called  together 
at  Jerusalem  in  "  the  open  place  of  the  firat  gate 
towards  the  east"  (1  Esd.  v.  47) ;  the  altar  was  set 
up,  and  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
commenced.'  Other  festivals  were  re-instituted, 
and  we  have  a  record  of  the  celebration  of  at  least 
one  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  first  assembly  at 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  viii.  1,  &c.).  Arrangements  were 
made  for  stone  and  timber  for  the  fabric,  and  in 
the  2nd  year  after  their  return  (B.C.  534),  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  2nd  month  (1  Esd.  v.  57),  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Temple  was  laid  amidst  the  songs 
and  music  of  the  priests  and  Levites  (according  to 
the  old  rites  of  David),  the  teai-s  of  the  old  men 
and  the.  shouts  of  the  young.  But  the  work  was 
destined  to  suffer  material  interruptions.  The  chiefs 
of  the  people  by  whom  Samaria  had  been  colonised, 
finding  that  the  Jews  refused  their  offers  of  assist- 
ance (Ezr.  iv.  2),  annoyed  and  hindered  them  in 
every  possible  way  ;  and  by  this  and  some  natural 
drawbacks — such  as  violent  storms  of  wind  by 
which  some  of  the  work  had  been  blown  down 
(Hag.  i.  9),  drought,  and  consequent  failure  of 
crops,  and  mortality  amongst  both  animals  and 
men — the  work  was  protracted  through  the  rest 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  that  of  Ahasuerus,  till 
the  accession  of  Aitaxerxes  (Darius  I.)  to  the  throne 
of  Persia  (B.C.  522).  The  Samai'itans  then  sent 
to  the  court  at  Babylon  a  formal  memorial  (a 
measure  already  tried  without  success  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign),  representing  that  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  restoration  of  the  city  would  be  its 
revolt  fi'om  the  empire.  This  produced  its  effect, 
and  the  building  entirely  ceased  for  a  time.  In  the 
meantime  houses  of  some  pretension  began  to 
spring  up — "  ceiled  houses"  (Hag.  i.  4), — and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  buildei-s  of  the  Temple  cooled 
(ibid.  9).  But  after  two  years  the  delay  became 
intolerable  to  the  leaders,  and  the  work  was  recom- 
menced at  all  hazards,  amidst  the  encoui-agements 
and  rebukes  of  the  two  prophets,  Zechariah  and 
Haggai,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  6th  month  of 
Darius'  2nd  year.  Another  attempt  at  interrup- 
tion was  made  by  the  Persian  governor  of  the  dis- 


Babylon  received  the  news  of  the  desti'uetion  of  the 
Temple.  The  entrance  of  the  Chaldees  into  the  city 
is  commemorated  on  the  17thTamuz  (July  8),  the 
day  of  the  breach  of  the  Antonia  by  Titus.  The  modern 
dates  here  given  are  the  days  on  -which  the  fasts  are 
kept  in  the  present  year,  1860. 

d  Josephus  says  42,462. 

"  The  feast  of  tabernacles  is  also  said  to  have  been 
celebrated  at  this  time  (iii.  4  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  4,  }1)  ; 
but  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Neh.  viii.  17,  which 
states  that  it  was  first  celebrated  when  Ezra  was  pre- 
sent (comp.  13),  which  he  was  not  on  tlic  former 
occasion. 
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ti'ict  west  of  the  Euphrates '  (Ezr.  v.  3),  but  the 
result  was  only  a  conlirmation  by  Darius  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  his  predecessor  (vi.  6-13), 
and  an  order  to  render  all  possible  assistance.  The 
work  now  went  on  apace,  and  the  Temple  was 
finished  and  dedicated  s  ia  the  6th  year  of  Darius 
(B.C.  516),  on  the  3rd  (or  23rd,  1  Esdr.  vii.  6) 
of  Adar — the  last  month,  and  ou  the  14th  day  of 
the  new  year  the  fii*st  Passover  was  celebrated. 
The  new  Temple  was  60  cubits  less  in  altitude 
than  that  of  Solomon  (Jos.  Ant.  xy.  11,  §1)  ;  but 
its  dimensions  and  forai — of  which  there  are  only 
scanty  notices — will  be  best  considered  elsewhere. 
[Temple.]  All  this  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
remained  as  the  Assyrians  had  left  them  (Neh.  ii. 
12,  &c.).  A  period  of  58  years  now  passed  of 
which  no  accounts  are  preserved  to  us  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  in  the  year  457,  Ezra  ai'rived 
from  Babylon  with  a  caravan  of  Priests,  Levites, 
Nethiniras,  and  lay  people,  among  the  latter  some 
members  of  the  royal  family,  in  all  1777  persons 
(Ezr.  vii.  viii.),  and  with  valuable  offerings  from 
the  Pereian  king  and  his  court,  as  well  as  from  the 
Jews  who  still  remained  in  Babylonia  (ib.  vii.  14, 
viii.  25).  He  left  Babylon  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
year  and  reached  Jerusalem  on  the  1st  of  the  5th 
month  (Ezr.  vii.  9,  viii.  32). 

Ezm  at  once  set  himself  to  con-ect  some  irrej^u- 
larities  into  which  the  community  had  fallen.  The 
chief  of  them  was  the  practice  of  marrying  the 
native  women  of  the  old  Canaanite  nations.  The 
people  were  assembled  at  three  days'  notice,  and 
harangued  by  Ezra — so  urgent  was  the  case — in  the 
midst  of  a  pouring  i-ain,  and  in  very  cold  weather, 
in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to 
the  .Temple  (Ezr.  x.  9;  1  Esdr.  ix.  6).  His 
exhoi-tations  wei'e  at  once  acceded  to,  a  forni  of 
trespass-offering  was  arranged,  and  no  less  than 
17  piiests,  10  Levites,  and  86  laymen,  renounced 
their  foreign  wives,  and  gave  up  an  intercourse 
which  had  been  to  their  fathers  the  cause  and  the 
accompaniment  of  almost  all  their  misfortunes. 
The  matter  took  three  months  to  cany  out,  and 
was  completed  on  the  1st  day  of  the  new  year; 
but  the  practice  was  not  wholly  eradicated  (Neh. 
xiii.  23),  though  it  never  was  pursued  as  before 
the  Captivity. 

We  now  pass  another  period  of  eleven  years  until 
the  anival  of  Nehemiah,  about  B.C.  445.  He  had 
been  moved  to  come  to  Jerusalem  by  the  accounts 
given  him  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  community, 
and  of  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
city  continued  (Neh.  i.  3).  An-ived  there  he  kept 
his  intentions  quiet  for  three  days,  but  on  the  night 
of  the  third  he  went  out  by  himself,  and,  as  far  as 
the  ruins  would  allow,  made  the  circuit  of  the  place 
(ii.  11-16).  On  the  following  day  he  collected  the 
chief  people  and  proposed  the  immediate  rebuilding 
of  the  walls.  One  spirit  seized  them.  Priests, 
rulers,  Levites,  private  persons,  citizens  of  distant 
towns,'!  as  well  as  those  dwelling  on  the  spot,  all 
put  their  hand  vigorously  to  the  work.     And  not- 

rrin^  inV^heyondthe  river,  but  by  our  trans- 
lators rendered  "  on  this  side,"  as  if  speaking  from 
Jerusalem.     (See  Ewald,  iv.  110  note.) 

^  Psalm  XXX.  by  its  title  purports  to  have  been 
used  on  this  occasion  (Ewald,  Bichter,  i.  210,  223). 
Ewald  also  suggests  that  Ps.  Ixviii.  was  finally  used 
for  this  festival  {Gesch.  iv.  127  note). 

^  Among  these  we  find  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
valley  (A.  V.  "plain"),  Bethzur,  near  Hebron, 
Gibeon,  Bethhoron,  perhaps  Samaria,  and  the  other 
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withstanding  the  taunts  and  threats  of  Sanbtillat, 
the  ruler  of  the  Samaritans,  and  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite, in  consequence  of  which  one-half  of  the 
people  had  to  remain  armed  while  the  other  half 
built,  the  work  was  completed  in  52  days,  on  the 
25th  of  Elul.  The  wall  thus  rebuilt  was  that 
of  tlie  city  of  Jerusdcm  as  well  as  the  city  of 
David  or  Zion,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  sec- 
tion, where  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  is  ex- 
amined in  detail  (Section  III.  p.  1027).  At  this  time 
the  city  must  have  presented  a  forlorn  appearance  ; 
but  few  houses  were  built,  and  large  spaces  re- 
mained unoccupied,  or  occupied  but  with  the  ruins 
of  the  Assyrian  destructions  (Neh.  vii.  4).  In  this 
respect  it  was  not  unlike  much  of  the  modem  city. 
The  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall,  recorded  in  Neh. 
xii.  27-43,  probably  took  place  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  works  had  been  completely  finished. 

Whether  Ezra  was  here  at  this  time  is  uncer- 
tain.' [Ezra,  p.  605  6].  But  we  meet  him  during 
the  government  of  Nehemiah,  especially  on  one 
interesting  occasion — the  annivei'sary,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  first  return  of  Zerubbabers  caravan  — 
on  the  1st  of  the  7th  month  (Neh.  viii.  1).  He 
thei-e  appears  as  the  venei-able  and  venerated  in- 
structor of  the  people  in  the  forgotten  law  of  Moses, 
amongst  other  retbnns  reinstituting  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  we  incidentally  learn  had  not 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
originally  entered  on  the  land  (viii.  17). 

Nehemiah  remained  in  the  city  for  twelve  years 
(v.  14,  xiii.  6),  during  which  time  he  held  the 
office  and  maintained  the  state  of  governor  of  the 
province  (v.  14)  from  his  own  piivate  resources 
(v.  15).  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  regulation 
and  maintenance  of  the  order  and  dignity  both  of 
the  city  (vii.  3,  xi.  1,  xiii.  15,  &c.)  and  Temple 
(x.  32,  39,  xii.  44);  abolished  the  excessive  rates 
of  usury  by  which  the  richer  citizens  had  griev- 
ously oppressed  the  poor  (v.  6-12);  kept  up  the 
genealogical  registers,  at  once  so  chai*actei'istic  of, 
and  important  to,  the  Jewish  nation  (vii.  5,  xi., 
xii.) ;  and  in  various  other  ways  showed  himself 
an  able  and  active  governor,  and  possessing  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  his  fellow-citizens.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  returned  to  Babylon ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  absence  was  more  than 
a  short  one,*'  and  he  was  soon  again  at  his  post,  as 
vigilant  and  energetic  as  ever  (xiii.  7).  Of  his 
death  we  have  no  record. 

The  foreign  tendencies  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib 
and  his  family  had  already  given  Nehemiah  some 
concern  (xiii.  4,  28),  and  when  the  checks  exercised 
by  his  vigilance  and  good  sense  were  removed,  they 
quickly  led  to  serious  disorders,  unfortunately 
the  only  occuiTences  whicli  have  come  down  to  us 
during  the  next  epoch.  Eliashib's  son  Joiada,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  high-priesthood  (apparently 
a  few  years  before  the  death'of  Nehemiah),  had  two 
sons,  the  one  Jonathan  (Neh.  xii.  11)  or  Johanan 
(Neh.  xii.  22;  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §1),  the  other 
Joshua  (Jos.  ibid.).   Joshua  had  made  interest  with 

side  of  Jordan  (see  iv.  12,  referring  to  those  who 
lived  near  Sanballat  and  Tobiah) . 

'  The  name  occurs  among  those  who  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  {xii.  33) ;  but  so  as  to  make  us 
believe  that  it  was  some  inferior  person  of  the  same 
name. 

^  Prideaux  says  five  years ;  but  his  i-easons  are 
not  satisfactory,  and  would  apply  to  ten  as  well  as  to 
five. 
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the  general  of  the  Persian  aiiny  that  he  should 
displace  his  brother  in  the  priesthood :  the  two 
quarrelled,  and  Joshua  was  killed  by  Johanan  in  the 
Temple  (b.C.  cir.  366)  :  a  horrible  occurrence,  and 
even  aggravated  by  its  consequences ;  for  the  Persian 
general  made  it  the  excuse  not  only  to  pollute  the 
sanctuary  [i/a6s)  by  entering  it,  on  the  .ground  that 
he  was  certainly  less  unclean  thaa  the  body,  of  the 
murdered  man — but  also  to  extort  a  tribute  of  50 
darics  on  every  lamb  offered  in  the  daily  sacrifice 
for  the  next  seven  years  (Jos.  Ant.  ibid.). 

Johanan  in  his  turn  had  two  sons,  Jaddua  (Neh. 
xii.  11,  22)  and  Manasseh  (Jos.  Ant  xi.  7,  §2). 
Manasseh  man-ied  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
Horonite,*"  and  eventually  became  the  first  priest 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Gerizim  (Jos.  Ant.  xi, 
8,  §2,  4).  But  at  first  he  seems  to  have  been 
associated  in  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem  with  his 
brother  (Jos.  fierex^iv  ttJs  a.pxup<ao-()vqs)^  and  to 
have  relinquished  it  only  on  being  forced  to  do  so 
on  account  of  his  connexion  with  Sanballat.  The 
foreign  marriages  against  which  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  had  acted  so  energetically  had  again  become 
common  among  both  the  priests  and  laymen.  A 
movement  was  made  by  a  reforming  party  against 
the  practice ;  but  either  it  had  obtained  a  finner 
hold  than  before,  or  there  was  nothing  to  replace 
the  personal  influence  of  Nehemiah,  for  the  move- 
ment only  resulted  in  a  large  number  going  over 
with  Manasseh  to  the  Samaritans  (Jos.  Ant.  xi. 
8,  §2,  4).  During  the  high-priesthood  of  Jaddua 
occurred  the  famous  visit  of  Alexander  the  Gi-eat 
to  Jerusalem.  Alexander  had  invaded  the  north 
of  Syria,  beaten  Darius's  army  at  the  Granicus, 
and  again  at  Issus,  and  then,  having  besieged  Tyre, 
sent  a  letter  to  Jaddua  inviting  his  allegiance,  and 
desiring  assistance  in  men  and  provisions.  The 
answer  of  the  high-priest  was,  that  to  Darius  his 
allegiance  had  been  given,  and  that  to  Darius  he 
should  remain  faithful  while  he  lived.  Tyre  was 
taken  in  July  B.C.  331  (Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  431), 
and  then  the  Macedonians  moved  along  the  flat 
strip  of  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  Gaza,  which  in 
its  turn  was  taken  in  October.  The  road  to 
Egypt  being  thus  secured  Alexander  had  leisure  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  and  deal  in  person  with  the  people 
who  had  ventured  to  oppose  him.  This  he  did 
apparently  by  the  same  route  which  Isaiah  (x.  28- 
,32)  describes  Sennacherib  as  taking.  The"  Sapha" 
at  which  he  was  met  by  the  high-priest  must  be. 
Mizpeh — Scopus — the  hi,^h  ridge  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  the  Nob  of  Isaiah,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
northern  road,  and  from  which  the  first  view — and 
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that  a  full  one — of  the  city  and  Temple  is  pro- 
cured. The  result  to  the  Jews  of  the  visit  was 
an  exemption  from  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year ; 
a  privilege  which  they  retained  for  long." 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Jerusalem  until  it  was 
taken  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  about  B.C.  320,  during 
his  incursion  into  Syria.  The  account  given  by 
Josephus  (^Ant.  xii.  1 ;  ApioUf  i.  §22),  partly  from 
Agatharchides,  and  partly  from  some  other  source, 
is  extremely  meagre,  nor  is  it  quite  consistent  with 
itself.  But  we  can  discern  one  point  to  which 
more  than  one  parallel  is  found  in  the  later  history 
— that  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  be- 
cause the  Jews  would  not  fight  on  the  Sabbath. 
Great  hardships  seem  to  have  been  experienced  by 
the  Jews  after  this  conquest,  and  a  large  number 
were  transported  to  Egypt  and  to  Northern  Afi'ica. 

A  stormy  period  succeeded — that  of  the  struggles 
between  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  for  the  possession 
of  Syria,  which  lasted  until  the  defeat  of  the  fonner 
at  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  alter  which  the  countiy  came 
into  the  possession  of  Ptolemy.  The  contention 
however  was  confined  to  the  maritime  region  of 
Palestine,"  and  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  escaped. 
Scanty  as  is  the  information  we  possess  concerning 
the  city,  it  yet  indicates  a  state  of  prosperity; 
the  only  outward  mark  of  dependence  being  an 
annual  tax  of  twenty  talents  of  silver  payable  by 
the  high-priests.  Simon  the  Just,  who  followed 
his  fathei*  Ouias  in  the  high-priesthood  (cir.  B.C. 
300),  is  one  of  the  favourite  heroes  of  the  Jews. 
Under  his.  care  the  sanctuary  {va6s)  was  re- 
paired, and  some  foundations  .of  great  depth  added 
round  the  Temple,  possibly  to  gain  a  larger  surface 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  (Ecclus.  1.  1,  2).  The  lai-ge 
cistern  or  "  sea "  of  the  principal  court  of  the 
Temple,  which  hitherto  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  temporarily  or  roughly  constructed,  was  sheathed 
in  brassP  (ibid.  3) ;  the  walls  of  the  city  were  more 
strongly  fortified  to  guard  against  such  attacks  as 
those  of  Ptolemy  (ib.  4)  ;  and  the  Temple  service 
was  maintained  with  great  pomp  and  ceremonial 
(ib.  11-21).  His  death  was  marked  by  evil  omens 
of  various  kinds  presaging  disasters  ^  (Otho,  Lex. 
Rah.  "  Messias").  Simon's  brother  Eleazar  suc- 
ceeded him  as  high-priest  (B.C.  291),  and  Antigonus 
of  Socho  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim'  (Prideaux). 
The  disasters  presaged  did  not  immediately  anive, 
at  least  in  the  grosser  foi-ms  anticipated.  The  in- 
tercourse with  Greeks  was  fast  eradicating  the 
national  character,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  a  peace- 
ful intercourse  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies 
who  succeeded  Soter,  viz.,  Philadelphus  (u.C.  285), 


"  According  to  Neh.  xiii.  28,  the  man  who  married 
Sanballat's  daughter  was  "  son  of  Joiada;"  but  this 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  circumstantial  state- 
ments of  Josephus,  followed  in  the  text ;  and  the 
word  "  son  "  is  often  used  in  Hebrew  for  "  grandson," 
or  even  a  more  remote  descendant  (see,  e.  g.  Carmi, 
281  a). 

°  The  details  of  this  story,  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  its  authenticity,  are  given  under  Alex- 
ander {p.  43  6)  ;  see  also  High-Priest  (8116).  It 
should  he  observed  that  the  part  of  the  Temple  which 
Alexander  entered,  and  where  he  sacrificed  to  God, 
was  not  the  fads,  into  which  Bagoas  had  forced  him- 
self after  the  murder  of  Joshua,  but  the  tepdi' — ^the 
court  only  {Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §5).  The  Jewish  tradi- 
tion is  that  he  was  induced  to  put  off  his  shoes  before 
treading  the  sacred  ground  of  the  court,  by  being 
told  that  they  would  slip  on  the  polished  marble 
{Meg.  taimith,  in  Reland,  Antiq,  i.  8,  5). 


°  Diod.  Sic.  xix ;  Hecataeus  in  Jos.  Apion.  i.  22. 

P  So  the  A.  v.,  apparently  following  a  different 
text  from  either  LXX.  or  Vulgate,  which  state  that 
the  reservoir  was  made  smaller.  But  the  passage  is 
probably  corrupt. 

'^  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  that  the  scapegoat 
was  not,  as  formerly,  dashed  in  pieces  by  his  fall  from 
the  rock,  but  got  off  alive  into  the  desert,  where  lie 
was  eaten  by  the  Saracens. 

*"  Simon  the  Just  was  the  last  of  the  illustrious 
men  who  formed  "  the  Great  Synagogue."  Antigonus 
was  the  first  of  the  Tanaim^  or  expounders  of  the 
written  law,  whose  dicta  are  embodied  in  the  Mishna. 
From  Sadoc,  one  of  Antigonus's  scholars,  is  said  to 
have  sprung  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  (Prideaux,  ii. 
2  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  313).  It  is  remarkable  that 
Antigonus  is  the  first  Jew  we  meet  with  bearing  a 
Greek  name. 
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and  Euergetes  (B.C.  247).  Jt  was  Philadelphus, 
who,  according  to  the  story  presei"ved  by  Josephus, 
had  the  traoslation  of  the  Septuagint^  made,  in 
connexion  with  which  he  sent  Ai'isteas  to  Jeru- 
salem during  the  priesthood  of  Eleazar.  He  also 
bestowed  ou  the  Temple  very  rich  gifts,  consisting 
of  a  table  for  the  shewbread,  of  wonderful  work- 
manship, basins,  howls,  phials,  &c.,  and  other 
articles  both  for  the  private  and  public  use  of 
the  priests  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §5 — 10,  15).  A 
description  of  Jerusalem  at  this  period  under  the 
name  of  Aristeas  still  survives,'  which  supplies  a 
■  lively  picture  of  both  Temple  and  city.  The 
Temple  was  ''  enclosed  with  three  walls  70  cubits 

high,  and  of  proportionate  thickness The 

spacious  courts  were  paved  with  marble,  and  be- 
neath them  lay  immense  reservoirs  of  water,  which 
by  mechanical  contrivance  was  made  to  rush  forth, 
and  thus  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices." 
The  city  occupied  the  summit  and  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  opposite  hill — the  modern  Zion.  The  main 
streets  appear  to  have  run  north  and  south  ;  some 
"  along  the  brow  .  .  .  others  lower  down  but  pa- 
rallel, following  the  course  of  the  valley,  with  cross 
streets  connecting  them."  They  were  "  furnished 
with  raised  pavements,"  either  due  to  the  slope  of 
the  ground,  or  possibly  adopted  for  the  reason  given 
by  Aristeas,  viz.  to  enable  the  passengers  to  avoid 
contact  with  persons  or  things  ceremonially  unclean. 
The  bazaara  were  then,  as  now,  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  city.  There  were  to  be  found  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  spices  brought  by  camvans 
from  the  East,  and  other  articles  imported  from 
the  West  by  way  of  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Ptolemais, 
which  sei-ved  as  its  commodious  harbour.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  among  these  Phoenician  impor- 
tations from  the  West  may  have  figured  the  dyes 
and  the  tin  of  the  remote  Britain. 

Eleazar  was  succeeded  (cir.  B.C.  276)  by  his 
uncle  Manasseh,  brother  to  Onias  I. ;  and  he  again 
(cir.  250)  by  Onias  II.  Onias  was  a  son  of  the 
great  Simon  the  Just ;  but  he  inherited  none  of 
his  father's  virtues,  and  his  ill-timed  avarice  at 
length  endangered  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem, 
For  the  payment  of  the  annual  tax  to  the.  coui-t 
of  Egypt  having  been  for  several  years  evaded, 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about  226,  sent  a  commis- 
sioner to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  the  arrears  (Jos. 
■Ant,  xii.  4,  §1 :  Prideaux).  Onias,  now  in  his 
second  childhood  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §3),  was  easily 
prevailed  on  by  his  nephew  Joseph  to  allow  him  to 
return  with  the  commissioner  to  Alexandria,  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  the  matter  with  the  king. 
Joseph,  a  man  evidently  of  great  ability,"  not  only 
procured  the  remission  of  the  tax  in  question,''  but 
also  persuaded  Ptolemy  to  grant  him  the  lucrative 
privilege  of  farming  the  whole  revenue  of  Judaea, 
Samaiia,  Coele-Syria,  and  Phoenicia — a  privilege 
which  he  retained  till  the  province  was  taken  from 
the  Ptolemies  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  Hithei-to  the 
family  of  the  high-priest  had  been  the  most  powerful 
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'  The  legend  of  the  translation  by  72  interpreters 
is  no  longer  believed ;  but  it  probably  rests  on  some 
foundation  of  fact.  The  sculpture  of  the  table  and 
bowls  (lilies  and  vines,  without  any  figures)  seems 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  descriptions  in  the  Law. 
In  5  Mace.  il.  14,  &c.,  it  is  said  to  have  had  also  a 
map  of  Egypt  upon  it. 

*  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Havercamp's 
./ijaepAtts,  and  in  Gallandii  Bihl.  Vet.  Pair.  ii.  805. 
An  extract  is  given  in  article  "  Jerusalem  "  {Diet,  of 


in  the  country  ;  but  Joseph  had  now  founded  one 
able  to  compete  with  it,  and  the  contention  and 
rivalry  between  the  two — manifesting  itself  at  one 
time  in  enormoas  bribes  to  the  court,  at  another 
in  fierce  quaiTels  at  home — at  last  led  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  chief  power  with  the  affairs  of  a  city, 
which,  if  wisely  and  quietly  governed,  might  never 
have  been  molested. 

Onias  II.  died  about  217,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Simon  II.  In  221  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  suc- 
ceeded Euergetes  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  He  had 
only  been  king  three  years  when  Antiochus  the 
Great  attempted  to  take  Syria  from  him.  Antiochus 
partly  succeeded,  but  in  a  battle  at  Raphia,  south 
of  Gaza,  fought  in  the  year  217  (the  same  as  that 
of  Hannibal  at  Thrasymene),  he  was  completely 
routed  and  forced  to  fly  to  Antioch.  Ptolemy 
shortly  after  visited  Jerusalem.  He  offered  sacrifice 
in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  would  have  entered 
the  sanctuary,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the 
fiimness  of  the  high-priest  Simon,  and  also  by  a 
supernatural  teiTor  which  struck  him  and  stretched 
him  pai'alyzed  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  (3  Mace, 
ii.  22}.^  This  repulse  Ptolemy  never  forgave,  and 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. 

Like  the  rest  of  Palestine,  Jeinisalem  now  be- 
came alternately  a  prey  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §3).  In  203  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus.  In  199  it  was  reta,ken  by 
Scopas  the  Alexandrian  general,  who  left  a  garrison 
in  the  citadel.  In  the  following  year  Antiochus 
again  beat  the  Egyptians,  and  then  the  Jews,  who 
had  suffered  most  from  the  latter,  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  his  army,  and  assisted  them  in 
reducing  the  Egj'-ptian  garrison.  This  service 
Antiochus  requited  by  large  presents  of  money  and 
articles  for  sacrifice,  by  an  order  to  Ptolemy  to 
furnish  cedar  and  other  materials  for  cloisters  and 
other  additions  to  the  Temple,  and  by  material  relief 
fi'om  taxation.  He  also  published  a  decree  affii-ming 
the  sacredness  of  the  Temple  fi-om  the  intrusion 
of  strangei-s,  and  forbidding  any  infractions  of  the 
Jewish  law  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §3,  4). 

Simon  was  followed  in  195  by  Onias  III.  In 
187  Antiochus  the  Great  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Seleucus  Soter  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §10). 
Jerusalem  was  now  in  much  apparent  prosperity. 
Onias  was  greatly  respected,  and  governed  with  a 
firm  hand ;  and  the  decree  of  the  late  king  was  so  far 
observed,  that  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  sacrifices 
was  borne  by  Seleucus  (2  Mace.  iii.  1-3).  But  the 
city  soon  began  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
putes between  Hyrcanus,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Jo- 
seph the  collector,  and  his  elder  and  legitimate 
brothers,  on  the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  pro- 
perty left  by  their  father.  The  high-priest,  Onias, 
after  some  hesitation,  seems  to  have  taken  the  part 
of  Hyrcanus,  whose  wealth — after  the  suicide  of 
Hyrcanus  (about  B.C.  180) — he  secured  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple.      The  office  of  governor 


Geogr.  ii.  25,  26). 

"  The  story  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  made  his 
fortune  is  told  in  Prideaux  (anno  226),  and  in  Mil- 
man's  Hist,  of  the  Jews  (ii.  34). 

"  At  least  we  hear  nothing  of  it  afterwards. 

y  The  third  book  of  the  Maccabees,  though  so  called, 
has  no  reference  to  the  Maccabean  heroes,  but  is  taken 
up  with  the  relation  of  this  visit  of  Ptolemy  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  its  consequences  to  the  Jews. 
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(irpoCTctTr^s)  of  the  Temple  was  now  held  by 
one  Simon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  legitimate  brothers  of  Hyrcanus.  By  this 
man  Seleuous  was  induced  to  send  Heliodorus  to 
Jerusalem  to  get  possession  of  the  treasure  of  Hyr- 
canus.  How  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  money 
was  for  the  time  preserved  from  pillage,  may  be 
seen  in  2  Mace.  iii.  24-30,  and  in  the  well-known 
picture  of  Raffaelle  Sanzio. 

In  175  Seleuous  Soter  died,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  came  to  his  bi-other,  the  infamous  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  His  first  act  towards  Jerusalem  was 
to  sell  the  office  of  high-priest — still  filled  by  the 
good  Onias  IH. — to  Onias'  brother  Joshua  (2  Mace. 
iv.  7  ;  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1).  Greek  manners  had  made 
many  a  step  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  new  high-priest 
was  not  likely  to  discourage  their  further  progi-ess. 
His  first  act  was  to  Grecise  his  own  name,  and  to 
become  *'  Jason ;"  his  next  to  set  up  a  gymna- 
sium— that  is  a  place  where  the  young  men  of  the 
town  were  trained  naked — to  introduce  the  Greek 
dress,  Greek  sports,  and  Greek  appellations.  Now 
(1  Maco.  i.  13,  &o. ;  2  Macc.iv.  9,12)  for  the  first 
time  we  hear  of  an  attempt  to  efface  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  a  Jew — again  to  "  become  uncircum- 
.  cised."  The  priests  quickly  followed  the  e^iample  of 
their  chief  (2  Mace.  iv.  14),  and  the  Temple  service 
was  neglected.  A  special  deputation  of  the  youth  of 
Jerusalem — "  Antiochians"  they  were  now  called — 
was  sent  with  offerings  from  the  Temple  of  Jehovah 
to  the  festival  of  Hercules  at  Tyre.  In  172  Jeru- 
salem was  visited  by  Antiochus.  He  entered  the 
city  at  night  by  torch-light  and  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  Jason  and  his  party,  and  after  a  short  stay 
returned  ^  (2  Mace.  iv.  22)  And  now  the  treachery 
of  Jason  was  to  be  requited  to  him.  His  brother 
Onias,  who  had  assumed  the  Greek  name  of  Mene- 
laus,  in  his  turn  bought  the  high-priesthood  from 
Antiochus,  and  drove  Jason  out  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan  (2  Maec.  iv.  26).  To  pay  the  price  of 
the  office,  Menelaus  had  laid  hands  on  the  conse- 
crated plate  of  the  Temple.  This  became  known, 
and  a  riot  was  the  consequence  (2  Mace.  iv.  32, 
39,  40). 

During  the  absence  of  Antiochus'  in  Egypt, 
Jason  suddenly  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with 
a  thousand  men,  and  whether  by  the  fury  of  his 
attack,  or  from  his  having  friends  in  the  city, 
he  entered  the  walls,  drove  Menelaus  uito  the 
citadel,  and  slaughtered  the  citizens  without  mercy. 
Jason  seems  to  have  failed  to  obtain  any  of  the 
valuables  of  the  Temple,  and  shortly  after  retreated 
beyond  Jordan,  where  he  miserably  perished  (2 
Mace. V. 7-10).  Butthe  news  of  these  tumults  reach- 
ing Antiochus  on  his  way  from  Egypt  brought 
him  again  to  Jenisalem  (B.C.  170).  He  appears 
to  have  entered  the  city  without  much  difficulty.' 
An  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  adherents  of 
Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a  general  pillage  of  the 
contents  of  the  Temple.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Menelaus,  Antiochus  went  into  the  Sanctuary,  and 
took  from  thence  the  golden  altar,  the  candlestick, 
the  magnificent  table  of  shewbread,  and  all  the 
vessels  and  utensils,  with  1800  talents  out  of  the 
treasury.    These  things  occupied  three  days.     He 
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then  quitted  for  Antioch,  can-ying  off,  besides  his 
booty,  a  large  train  of  captives ;  and  leaving,  as  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  a  Phrygian  named  Philip,  a  man 
of  a  more  savage  disposition  than  himself  (1  Mace.  i. 
20-24;  2  Mace.  v.  11-21;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §3; 
B.  J.  i.  1,  §1).  But  something  worse  was  reserved 
for  Jerusalem  than  pillage,  death,  and  slavery, 
worse  than  even  the  pollution  of  the  presence  of  tliis 
monster  in  the  holy  place  of  Jehovah.  Nothing 
less  than  the  total  exteiTOination  of  the  Jews  was 
resolved  on,  and  in  two  yeare  (B.C.  168)  an  aiTny 
was  sent  under  Apollonius  to  carry  the  resolve  into 
effect.  He  waited  till  the  sabbath,  and  then  for  the  ' 
second  time  the  entry  was  made  while  the  people 
were  engaged  in  their  devotions.  Another  great 
slaughter  took  place,  the  city  was  now  in  its  turn 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  walls  destroyed. 

The  foreign  gaiTison  took  up  its  quarters  in  what 
had  from  the  earliest  times  been  the  strongest  part 
of  the  place — the  ancient  city  of  David  (1  Mace.  i. 
33,  vii.  32"),  the  famous  hill  of  Zion,  described 
as  being  on  an  eminence  adjoining*  the  North 
wall  of  the  Temple,  and  so  high  as  to  overlook  it 
(^Ant.  xii.  .5,  §4).  This  hill  was  now  fortified  with 
a  very  strong  wall  with  towers,  and  within  it  the 
gaiTiSon  secured  their  booty,  cattle,  and  other  pro- 
visions, the  women  of  their  prisoners,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  friendly  to 
them. 

Antiochus  next  issued  an  edict  to  compel  heathen 
worship  in  all  his  dominions,  and  one  Athenaeus 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  compliance.  As 
a  first  step,  the  Temple  was  reconsecrated  to  Zeus 
Olympius  (2  Mace.  vi.  2).  The  worship  of  idols 
(1  Mace.  i.  47),  with  its  loose  and  obscene  accom- 
paniments (2  Mace.  vi.  4),  was  introduced  there — 
an  altar  to  Zeus  was  set  up  on  the  brazen  altar  of 
Jehovah,  pig's-flesh  offered  thereon,  and  the  broth 
or  liquor  sprinkled  about  the  Temple  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  8,  §2).  And  while  the  Jews  were  compelled 
not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  take  an  active  part 
in  these  foreign  abominations,  the  observance  of  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies — sacrifice,  the  sabbath, 
circumcision — was  absolutely  forbidden.  Many  no 
doubt  complied  {Ant.  xii.  5,  §4) ;  but  many  also 
resisted,  and  the  torments  inflicted,  and  the  heroism 
displayed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
almost  surpass  behef.  But  though  a  severe,  it  was 
a  wholesome  discipline,  and  under  its  rough  teach- 
ing the  old  spirit  of  the  people  began  to  revive. 

The  battles  of  the  Maccabees  were  fought  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
defeat  of  Lysias  at  Bethzur  that  they  thought  it 
safe  to  venture  into  the  recesses  of  the  central  hills. 
Then  they  immediately  turned  their  steps  to  Jeru- 
salem. On  ascending  theMountMoriah,  and  entering 
the  quadrangle  of  the  Temple,  a  sight  met  their  eyes, 
which  proved  at  once  how  complete  had  been  the 
desecration,  and  how  short-lived  the  triumph  of  the 
idolaters ;  for  while  the  altar  still  stood  there  with 
its  abominable  burden,  the  gates  in  ashes,  the 
priests'  chambers  in  ruins,  and,  as  they  reached  the 
inner  court,  the  very  sanctuary  itself  open  and 
empty — yet  the  place  had  been  so  long  disused  that 
the  whole  precincts  were  full  of  vegetation,  "  the 


y  This  visit  is  omitted  in  1  Mace.  Josephus  men- 
tions it,  but  says  that  it  was  marked  by  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Jewish  party  and  by  plunder  {Ant. 
xii.  5,  §3).  This  however  does  not  agree  witli  the 
festal  character  given  to  it  in  the  2  Mace,  and 
followed  above. 

^  There  is  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  accounts 


of  1  Mace,  2  Mace,  and  Josephus. 

"  This  may  be  inferred  from  many  of  the  expres- 
sions concerning  this  citadel ;  but  Josephus  expressly 
uses  the  word  eire'iteiTo  {Ant.  xii.  9,  §3),  and  says  it 
was  on  an  eminence  in  the  lower  city,  i.  e.  the 
Eastern  hill,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Western 
hill  or  upper  city. 
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shrubs  grew  in  the  quadnmgle  like  a  forest."  The 
precincts  were  at  once  cleansed,  the  puUuted  altar 
put  aside,  a  new  one  constructed,  and  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  replaced,  and  on  the  thu-d 
annivereavy  of  the  deseci-ation — the  tioth  of  the 
month  Chisleu,  in  the  year  B.C.  165,  the  Temple 
was  dedicated  with  a  feast  which  lasted  for  eight 
days.*"  After  this  the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple  *•' 
was  very  much  strengthened  (1  Mace.  iv.  60),  and 
it  was  in  fact  converted  into  a  fortress  (comp.  yi. 
26,  61,  G2),  and  occupied  by  a  garrison  (iv.  61). 
The  Acra  was  still  held  by  the  soldiers  of  Antiochus. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Judas  on  entering  the 
Temple  had  been  to  detach  a  party  to  watch  them, 
and  two  years  later  (b.c.  163)  so  frequent  had 
their  sallies  and  annoyances  become — particularly 
an  attempt  on  one  occasion  to  confine  the  wor- 
shippei-s  within  the  Temple  inclosure''  (1  Mace.  vi. 
18)— that  Judas  collected  his  people  to  take  it,  and 
began  a  siege  with  banlcs  and  engines.  In  the  mean- 
time Antiochus  had  died  (B.C.  164),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  a  youth.  The 
ganisoD  in  the  Acra,  finding  themselves  pressed  by 
Judas,  managed  to  communicate  with  the  king, 
who  brought  an  army  from  Antioch  and  at- 
tacked Betliznr,  one  of  the  key-positions  of  the 
Maccabees.  This  obliged  Judas  to  give  up  the 
siege  of  the  Acra,  and  to  march  southwards  against 
the  intruder  (1  Mace.  vi.  32  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §4). 
Antiochiis's  army  proved  too  much  for  his  little 
force,  his  brother  Eleazar  was  killed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Jerusalem  and  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Temple.  Thither  Lysias, 
Antiochus's  general — and  later,  Antiochus  himself 
—followed  him  (vi.  48,  51,  57,  62)  and  com- 
menced an  active  siege.  How  long  it  lasted  we  are 
not  infoiToed,  but  the  provisions  of  the  besieged 
were  rapidly  becoming  exhausted,  and  famine  had 
driven  many  to  make  their  escape  (54),  when 
news  of  an  insurrection  elsewhere  induced  Lysias 
to  advise  Antiochus  to  offer  terms  to  Judas  (vi. 
55-58).  The  terms,  which  were  accepted  by  him, 
were  liberty  to  live  after  their  own  laws,  and 
immunity  to  their  persons  and  their  fortress.  On 
inspection,  however,  Antiochus  found  the  place  so 
strong  that  he  refused  to  keep  this  part  of  the 
agi'eement,  and  before  he  left,  the  walls  were  pulled 
.down  (vi.  62  ;  Ant.  xii.  9,  §7).  Judas  apparently 
remained  in  Jerusalem  for  the  nest  twelve  months. 
During  this  time  Antiochus  and  Lysias  had  been 
killed  and  the  throne  seized  by  Demetrius  (B.C. 
162),  and  the  new  king  had  dispatched  Bacchides 
and  Alcimus,  the  then  high-priest  —  a  man  of 
Grecian  principles — with  a  large  force,  to  Jeru- 
salem. Judas  was  again  within  the  walls  of  the 
Temple,  which  in  the  interval  he  must  have  re- 
built. He  could  not  be  tempted  forth,  but  sixty 
of  the  Assideans  were  treacherously  murdered  by 
the  Syrians,  who  then  moved  oflf,  first  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  and  finally  back  to  Antioch 
(IMacc.  vii.  1-25;  Ant.  xii.  10,  §1-3).  Deme- 
trius then  sent  another  anny  under  Nicanor,  but 
with  no  better  success.  An  action  was  fought  at 
Caphar-salama,  an  unknown  place  not  far  from 
the  city,      Judas    was   victorious,    and    Nicanor 
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^  This  feast  is  alluded  to  In  John  x.  22.     Chisleu 
■was  the  mid-winter  month.     The  feast  of  the  Dedi- 
cation falls  this  year~1860— on  the  9th  Dec. 
^^  ■=  In  I  Mace.  iv.  60  it  is  said  that  they  builded  up 

Mount  Sionj"  but  in  the  parallel  passages,  vi.  7,26, 


escaped  and  took  refuse  in  the  Acra  at  Jerusalem. 
Shortly  after  Nicanor  came  down  from  the  fbi-tress 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Temple,  where  he  insulted 
the  priests  (1  Mace.  vii.  33,  4 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  31-33). 
He  also  caused  the  death  of  Razis,  one  of  the  elders 
of  Jerusalem,  a  man  grtiatly  esteemed,  who  killed 
himself  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  rather  than 
fall  into  his'  hands  (2  Mace.  xiv.  37-46).  He  then 
procured  some  reinforcements,  met  Judas  at  Adasa, 
probably  not  far  from  Ilamlch,  was  killed,  and  his 
army  thoroughly  beaten.  Nicanor's  head  and  right 
arm  were  brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  head  was 
nailed  on  the  wall  of  the  Acra,  and  the  hand  and 
arm  on  a  conspicuous  spot  facing  the  Temple 
(2  Mace.  XV,  30-35),  where  their  memory  was 
perhaps  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  gate 
Nicanor,  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Great  Court 
(Reland,  Antiq,  i.  9,  4). 

The  death  of  Judas  took  place  in  161.  After 
it  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  established  them- 
selves at  Jerusalem  in  the  Acra  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
1,  §3),  and  in  the  inteiwals  of  their  contests  with 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  added  much  to  its  fortilica- 
tions,  furnished  it  with  provisions,  and  confined  there 
the  children  of  the  chief  people  of  Judaea  as  hos- 
tages for  their  goodbehaviour  (1  Mace.  ix.  50-53). 
In  the  second  month  (May)  of  160  the  high-priest 
Alcimus  began  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
Temple,  apparently  doing  away  with  the  inclosure 
between  one  court  and  another,  and  in  particular 
demolishing  some  wall  or  building,  to  which  pecu- 
liar sanctity  was  attached  as  "  the  work  of  the  pro- 
phets "  (1  Mace.  ix.  54).  The  object  of  these  altera- 
tions was  doubtless  to  lessen  the  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile.  But  they  had  hardly  been  com- 
menced before  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died. 

Bacchides  now  retm-ued  to  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem remained  without  molestation  for  a  period  of 
seven  years.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Macca- 
bees resided  there ;  part  of  the  time  they  were 
at  Michmash,  in  the  entangled  country  seven  or 
eight  miles  north  of  JeiTisalem,  and  part  of  the 
time  fighting  with  Bacchides  at  Beth-basi  in  the 
Jordan-valley  near  Jericho.  All  this  time  the 
Acra  was  held  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  (^Ant. 
xiii.  4,  §92)  and  the  malcontent  Jews,  who  still 
held  the  hostages  taken  from  the  other  part  of 
the  community  (1  Mace.  x.  6).  In  the  year  153 
Alexander  Balas,  the  real  or  pretended  sou  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  having  landed  at  Ptolemais, 
Demetrius  sent  a  communication  to  Jonathan  with 
the  view  of  keeping  him  attached  to  his  cause 
(1  Mace.  X.  1,  &c.  ;  Ant.  xiii,  2,  §1).  Upon  this 
Jonathan  moved  up  to  Jerusalem,  rescued  the 
hostages  from  the  Acra,  and  began  to  repair  the 
city.  The  destructions  of  the  last  few  years  were 
remedied,  the  walls  round  Mount  Zion  particularly 
being  rebuilt  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  as  a 
regular  fortification  (x,  11).  From  this  time  for- 
ward Jonathan  received  privileges  and  professions  of 
confidence  from  both  sides.  First,  Alexander  autho- 
rized him  to  assume  the  office  of  high-priest,  whicli 
had  not  been  filled  up  since  the  death  of  Alcimus 
(comp.  Ant.  xx.  10,  §1).  This  he  took  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1 53 , 


the  word  used  is   "  sanctuary,"   or   rather  "  holy    be  as  above, 


places,"  ayCaafia.     The  meaning  probably  is  the  entire 
enclosure.    Josephus  (Ant. ■s.ii.  7,  7)  says  "the  city." 

''  (TvyKkeLOVTes  toc  'l<rpar}\  kvk\(o  tuiv  ayCuv.  The 
A.  V.  "  shut  up  the  Israelites  round  about  the  sanc- 
tuary," does  not  here  give  the  sense,  which  seems  to 
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and  at  the  same  time  collected  soldiers  and  ammu- 
nition (1  Mace.  X.  21).  Next,  Demetrius,  amongst 
other  immunities  granted  to  the  country,  recognized 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs  as  again  *'  holy  and 
free,"  relinquished  all  right  to  the  Acra^  which 
was  hencSf'orward  to  be  subject  to  the  high-priest 
(x.  31,  .S2),  endowed  the  Temple  with  the  revenues 
of  Ptolemais,  and  also  with  15,000  shekels  of  silver 
charged  in  otlier  places,  and  ordered  not  only  the 
payment  of  the  same  sum,  in  regard  to  former 
years,  but  tlie  I'elease  of  an  annual  tax  of  5000 
shekels  liitherto  exacted  from  the  priests.  Lastly, 
he  authorized  the  repairs  of  the  holy  place,  and  the 
buildmg  and  fortifying  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to 
be  charged  to  the  royal  accounts,  and  gave  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  to  all  persons,  even  mere 
debtors,  taking  refuge  in  the  Temple  or  in  its  pre- 
cincts (1  Mace.  X.  31,  32,  39-45). 

The  contentions  between  Alexander  and  Deme- 
trius, in  which  he  was  actively  engaged,  prevented 
Jonathan  from  taking  advantage  of  these  grants  till 
the  year  145.  He  then  began  to  invest  the  Acra 
(xi.  20;  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §9),  but,  owing  partly  to 
the  strength  of  the  place,  and  partly  to  the  con- 
stant dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made  little  pro- 
gress during  fully  two  yeixrs.  It  was  obvious 
that  no  progress  could  be  made  as  long  as  the  in- 
mates of  the  Acra  could  get  into  the  city  or  the 
country,  and  there  buy  provisions  (xiii.  49),  as 
hitherto  was  the  case  ;  and,  therefore,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  Jonathan  built  a  wall  or  bank  round 
the  base  of  the  citadel-hill,  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication both  with  the  city  on  the  west  and  the 
country  on  the  east  (xii.  36;  comp.  xiii.  49),  and 
thus  completing  the  circle  of  investment,  of  which 
the  Temple  wall  fonned  the  south  and  remaining 
side.  At  the  same  time  the  wall  of  the  Temple  was 
repaired  and  strengthened,  especially  on  the  east 
side,  towards  the  valley  of  Kedron.  In  the  mean- 
time Jonathan  was  killed  at  Ptolemais,  and  Simon 
succeeded  him  both  as  chief  and  as  high  priest 
(xiii.  8,  42).  The  investment  of  the  Acra  proved 
successful,  but  three  years  still  elapsed  before  this 
enormously  strong  place  could  be  reduced,  and  at 
last  the  garrison  capitulated  only  from  famine 
(xiii.  49  ;  comp.  21).  Simon  entered  it  on  the 
23rd  of  the  2nd  month  B.C.  142.  The  fortress 
was  then  entirely  demolished,  and  the  eminence  on 
which  it  had  stood  lowered,  until  it  was  reduced 
below  the  height  of  the  Temple  hill  beside  it. 
The  last  opei-ation  occupied  three  years  (Ant,  xiii. 
6.  §7).  The  valley  north  of  Moriah  was  probably 
filled  up  at  this  time  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §1).  A  fort 
was  then  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple 
hill,  apparently  against  the  wall,  so  as  directly  to 
command  the  site  of  the  Acra,  and  here  Simon 
and  his  immediate  followers  resided  (xiii.  52). 
This  was  the  Baris— so  called  after  the  Hebrew 
word  Birah — which,  under  the  name  of  Antonia, 
became  subsequently  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
city.  Simon's  other  achievements,  and  his  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  must  be  reserved  for  another 
place.  '  We  hear  of  no  further  occurrences  at  Jeru- 
salem during  his  life  except  the  placing  of  two  brass 
tablets,  commemorating  his  exploits  on  Mount  Zion, 
in  the  precinct  of  the  sanctuary  (xiv.  27,  48).  In 
135  Simon  was  murdered  at  DSk  near  Jericlio,  and 
then  all  was  again  confusion  in  Jerusalem. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  his  son  John  Hyrcanus 
was  to  secure  both  the  city  and  the  Temple  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  7,  §4).  The  people  were  favourable  to  him, 
and  repulsed  Ptolemy,  Simon's  murderer,  when  he 
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attempted  to  enter  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  §4 ;  S,  J.  i, 
2,  §3).  Hyrcanus  was  made  high-priest.  Shortly 
after  this,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syi-ia,  brought 
an  army  into  southern  Palestine,  ravaged  and  burnt 
the  country,  and  attacked  Jerusalem.  To  invest 
the  city,  and  cut  off  all  chance  of  escape,  it  was 
encircled  by  a  girdle  of  seven  camps.  'I'he  active 
operations  of  the  siege  were  carried  on  as  usual 
at  the  north,  where  the  level  ground  comes  up 
to  the  walls.  Here  a  hundred  towers  of  attack 
were  erected,  each  of  three  stories,  fi-om  which 
projectiles  were  cast  into  the  city,  and  a  double 
ditch,  broad  and  deep,  was  excavated  before  them 
to  protect  them  from  the  sudden  sallies  which  the 
besieged  were  constantly  making.  On  one  occasion 
the  wall  of  the  city  was  undermined,  its  timber 
foundations  burnt,  and-  thus  a  temporary  breach 
effected  (5  Mace.  xxi.  5).  For  the  first  and  last 
time  we  hear  of  a  want  of  water  inside  the  city,  but 
from  this  a  seasonable  rain  relieved  them.  In 
other  respects  tlie  besieged  seem  to  have  been  well 
off.  Hyrcanus  however,  with  more  prudence  than 
humanity,  anticipating  a  long  siege,  turned  out  of 
the  city  all  the  infii-m  and  non-fighting  people. 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  had  now  arrived,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Hyrcanus,  Antiochus,  with  a  mode- 
ration which  gained  him  the  title  of  "  the  Pious," 
agreed  to  a  truce.  This  led  to  further  negotiations, 
which  ended  in  the  siege  being  relinquished.  Anti- 
ochus wished  to  place  a  gariison  in  the  city,  but 
this  the  late  experience  of  the  Jews  forbade,  and 
hostages  and  a  payment  were  substituted.  The 
money  for  this  subsidy  was  obtained  by  Hyrcanus 
from  the  sepulchre  of  David,  the  outer  chamber  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  opened,  and  to  haVe  taken 
3000  talents  of  the  treasure  which  had  been  buried 
with  David,  and  had  hitherto  escaped  undiscovered 
(Ant.  vii.  15,  §3;  xiii.  8,  §4 ;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §5). 
After  Antioehus's  departure  Hyrcanus  carefully  re- 
paired the  damage  done  to  the  walls  (5  Mace.  xxi. 
18) ;  and  it  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  he  en- 
larged the  Baris  or  fortress  adjoining  the  north-west 
wall  of  the  Temple  inclosure,  which  had  been  founded 
by  his  father,and  which  he  used  for  his  own  re- 
sidence and  for  the  custody  of  his  sacred  vestments 
wora  as  high-priest  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3). 

During  the  rest  of  his  long  and  successful  reign 
John  Hyrcanus  resided  at  Jerusalem,  ably  adminis- 
tering the  government  from  thence,  and  regularly 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  high-priest  (see  5  Mace, 
xxiii.  3  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §3).  The  great  sects 
of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  first  appear  in  promi- 
nence at  this  period.  Hyrcanus,  as  a  Maccabee, 
had  belonged  to  the  Pharisees,  but  an  occun'ence 
which  happened  near-  the  end  of  his  reign  caused 
him  to  desert  them  and  join  the  Sadducees,  and 
even  to  persecute  his  fomier  friends  (see  the  story 
in  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §5  ;  5  Mace.  xxv.  7-11 ;  Mil- 
man,  ii.  73).  He  died  in  peace  and  honour  (Ant. 
xiii.'lO,  §7.)  There  is  no  mention  of  his -burial, 
but  it  is  neai-ly  certain  that  the  "  monument  of 
John  the  high-priest,"  which  stood  near  the  north- 
west coi-ner  of  the  city  and  is  so  frequently  refened 
to  in  the  account  of  the  final  siege,  was  his  tomb  ; 
at  least  no  other  high-priest  of  the  name  of  John  is 
mentioned.     [HiGii-PRiEST,  p.  813.] 

Hyrcanus  was  succeeded  (B.C.  107)  by  his  son 
Aristobulus."     Like  his  predecessors  he  was  hlgh- 


°  The  adoption  of  Greek  names  by  the  family  of  the 
MaooabeoB,  originally  the  great  opponents  of  every- 
thing Greek,  shows  how  much  and  how  unconsciously 
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priest;  but  unlike  them  he  assumed  the  title  as 
well  as  the  power  of  a  king  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  11, 
§1 ;  5  Mace,  xxvii.  1).  Aristobulus  resided  in  the 
Bai'is  {Ant.  xiii.  11,  §2).  A  passage,  dark  and  sub- 
terraneous (i?.  /.  i.  3,  §3),  led  from  the  Baris  to 
the  Temple;  one  part  of  this  passage  was  called 
"Sti-ato's  tower,"  and  here  Antigonus,  brother  of 
Aristobulus,  was  murdered  by  his  order.*"  Aristo- 
bulus died  very  tragically  immediately  after,  havin^f 
reit^ned  but  one  year.  His  brother  Alexander  Jan- 
neas  (b.c.  105),  who  succeeded  him,  was  mainly 
engaged  in  ware  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  re- 
turning thither  however  in  the  intervals  (^Ant.  xiii. 
12,  §3,  ad  fin.).  About  the  year  95  the  animosi- 
ties of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddacees  came  to  an  alarm- 
ing explosion.  Like  his  father,  Alexander  belonged 
to  the  Sadducees.  The  Pharisees  had  never  forgiven 
Hyrcanus  for  having  deserted  them,  and  at  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles,  as  the  king  was  officiating,  they  in- 
vited the  people  to  pelt  him  with  the  citrons  which 
they  caiTied  in  the  feast  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5: 
comp.  10,  §5  ;  Reland,  Ant.  iv.  5,  §9).  Alexander 
retaliated,  and  six  thousand  persons  were  at  that 
time  killed  by  his  orders.  But  the  dissensions  lasted 
for  six  yeai-s,  and  no  fewer  than  50,000  are  said  to 
have  lost  their  lives  (^Ant,  xiii.  13,  §5  ;  5  Mace, 
xxix,  2).  These  severities  made  him  extremely  un- 
populai'  with  both  parties,  and  led  to  their  inviting 
the  aid  of  Demetrius  Euchaerus  king  of  Syria, 
against  him.  The  actions  between  them  were 
fought  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  city 
did  not  escape  a  share  in  the  horrors  of  war  ;  for 
when,  after  some  fluctuations,  Alexander  returned 
successful,  he  crucified  publicly  800  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  had  their  wives  and  children  butchered 
before  their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines 
feasted  in  sight  of  the  whole  scene  {Ant.  xiii.  14, 
§2).  Such  an  iron  sway  as  this  was  enough  to 
crush  all  opposition,  and  Alexander  reigned  till  the 
year  79  without  further  disturbances.  He  died 
while  besieging  a  fortress  called  Ragaba,  somewhere 
beyond  Jordan.  He  is  commemorated  as  having  at 
the  time  of  his  disputes  with  the  people,  erected  a 
wooden  screen  round  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary 
{va6s),  as  far  as  the  parapet  of  the  priests'  court, 
to  prevent  access  to  him  as  he  was  ministering  e 
{Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5).  The  "  monument  of  king  Alex- 
ander" was  doubtless  his  tomb.  It  stood  some- 
where near,  but  outside,  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple  {jB.  J.  v.  7,  §3),  probably  not  far  from  the 
situation  of  the  tombs  of  the  old  kings  (see  section 
III.  p.  1031).  In  spite  of  opposition  the  Pharisees 
were  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  party  in  Jeini- 
salem,  and  Alexander  had  therefore  before  his  death 
instructed  his  queen,  Alexandra — whom  he  left  to 
succeed  him  with  two  sons — to  commit  herself  to 
thecp.  She  did  so,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
though  the  feuds  between  the  two  great  parties 
continued  at  their  height,  yet  the  government, 
being  supported  by  the  strongest,  was  always 
secure.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  Hyrcanus, 
was  made  high-priest,  and  Aristobulus  had  the 
command  of  the  army.  The  queen  lived  till  the 
year  70.  On  her  death,  Hyrcanus  attempted  to 
take  the  crown,  but  was  opposed  by  his  brother,  to 
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the  Jews  were   now  departing  from  their   ancient 
standards. 

'  For  the  story  of  his  death,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction  that  he  should  die  in  Strato's 
Towev— i.  e.  Caesarea — compare  the  well-known  story 
of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber  at  Westminster. 


whom  in  three  montl)s  he  yielded  its  possession, 
Ai-istobulus  becoming  king  in  the  year  69.  Befo]-e 
Alexandra's  death  she  had  imprisoned  the  family  of 
Aristobulus  in  the  Baris  {B.  J.  i.  5,  §4).  There 
too  Hyrcanus  took  refuge  daring  the  negotiations 
with  his  brother  about  the  kingdom,  and  from 
thence  had  attacked  and  vanquished  his  opponents 
who  were  collected  in  the  Temple  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §2). 
Josephus  here  firet  speaks  of  it  as  the  Acropolis,'^ 
and  as  being  above  the  Temple  {virep  rod  Upov). 
After  the  reconciliation  Aiistobulus  took  possession 
of  the  royal  palace  (ret  j8a(r/\eia).  This  can  hardly 
be  other  than  the  "  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,"  of 
which  Josephus  gives  some  notices  at  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  histoiy  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §11  ;  £.  J.  ii. 
IG,  §3).  From  these  it  appears  that  it  was  situ- 
ated west  of  the  Temple,  on  the  extreme  highest 
point  of  the  upper  city  (the  modem  Zion)  imme- 
diately facing  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Temple 
inclosure,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  which 
led  from  the  Temple  to  the  Xystus. 

The  brothel's  soon  quaiTclled  again,  when  Hyr- 
canus called  to  his  assistance  Aretas,  king  of  Da- 
mascus. Before  this  new  enemy  Aristobulus  fled 
to  Jerusalem  and  took  refuge  within  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Temple.  And  now  was  witnessed  the 
strange  anomaly  of  the  high-priest  in  alliance  with 
a  heathen  king  besieging  the  priests  in  the  Temple. 
Suddenly  a  new  actor  appears  on  the  scene  ;  the 
siege  is  interrupted  and  eventually  raised  by  the 
interference  of  Scaurus,  one  of  Pompey's  lieute- 
nants, to  whom  Aristobulus  paid  400  talents  for 
the  relief.  This  was  in  the  year  65.  Shortly  after 
Pompey  himself  airived  at  Damascus.  Both  the 
brothers  came  before  him  in  person  {Ant.  xiv.  3,  §2), 
and  were  received  with  moderation  and  civility. 
Aristobulus  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  submit, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  shuffling  betook  himself  to 
Jerusalem  and  prepared  for  resistance.  Pompey 
advanced  by  way  of  Jeiicho.  As  lie  approached 
Jerusalem,  Aristobulus,  who  found  the  city  too 
much  divided  for  effectual  resistance,  met  him  and 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  and  sun'ender.  Pom- 
pey sent  foi-ward  Gabinius  to  take  possession  of  the 
place ;  but  the  bolder  party  among  the  adherents  of 
Aristobulus  had  meantime  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  he  found  the  gates  closed.  Pompey  on  this 
threw  the  Idng  into  chains  and  advanced  on  Jeru- 
salem. Hyi'canus  was  in  possession  of  the  city  and 
received  the  invader  with  open  arms.  The  Temple 
on  the  other  hand  was  held  by  the  party  of  Ai-is- 
tobulus,  which  included  the  priests  (xiv.  4,  §3). 
They  cut  off  the  bridges  and  causeways  which  con- 
nected the  Temple  with  the  town  on  the  west  and 
noi"th,  and  prepared  for  an  obstinate  defence,  Pom- 
pey put  a  garrison  into  the  palace  of  the  Asmoneans, 
and  into  other  positions  in  the  upper  city,  and  for- 
tified the  houses  adjacent  to  the  Temple.  The  north 
side  was  the  most  practicable,  and  there  he  com- 
menced his  attack.  Butf  even  there  the  hill  was 
entrenched  by  an  artificial  ditch  in  addition  to  the 
very  deep  natural  valley,  and  was  defended  by  lofty 
towers  on  the  wall  of  the  Temple  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §2  ; 
B.  J.  i.  7,  §1). 

Pompey  appeal's  to  have  stationed  some  part  of 


e  Josephus's  words  are  not  very  clear  : — &pv^a.KTov 
$v\ivov  Trept  rhv  /3wju,bv  Kai  rhv  vabi/  ^aWofxevos  li-ixP*- 
Tou  QaiyKOv,  ti?  ov  juoi'ots  e^'^f  rots  l%piv<nv  eicrieVai. 

^  He  also  here  applies  to  it  the  term  ^poupioc  [Ant. 
xiii.  16,  §5  ;  B.  J.  i.  5,  §4),  which  he  commonly  uses 
for  smaller  fortresses. 
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his  force  on  the  high  gvound  west  of  the  city  (Jos. 
B.  J.  V.  12,  §2),  but  he  himself  commiinded  in 
person  at  the  north.  The  first  efforts  of  his  soldiers 
were  devoted  to  filling  up  the  ditch '  and  the  valley, 
and  to  constructing  the  banks  on  which  to  place 
the  military  engines,  for  which  purpose  they  cut 
down  all  the  timber  in  the  environs.  These  had 
in  the  meantime  been  sent  for  from  Tyre,  and  as 
soon  as  the  banks  were  sufficiently  raised  the  ba- 
listae  were  set  to  work  to  throw  stones  over  the 
wall  into  the  crowded  coui'ts  of  the  "Temple ;  and 
lofty  towers  were  erected,  from  which  to  discharge 
aiTows  and  other  missiles.  But  these  operations 
were  not  cari'ied  on  without  great  difficulty,  for  the 
wall  of  the  Temple  was  thronged  with  slingers,  who 
most  seriously  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
Romans.  Pompey,  however,  remarked  that  on  the 
seventh  day  the  Jews  regularly  desisted  from  fight- 
ing {Ant.  -xiv.  4,  §2  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  763),  and  this 
afforded  the  Romans  a  great  advantage,  for  it  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  moving  the  engines  and 
towers  nearer  the  walls,  filling  up  the  trenches, 
adding  to  the  banks,  and  in  other  ways  making 
good  the  damage  of  the  past  six  days  without  the 
slightest  molestation.  In  fact  Josephus  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  but  for  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded, the  necessary  works  never  could  have  been 
completed.  In  the  Temple  itself,  however  fierce 
the  attack,  the  daily  sacrifices  and  other  ceremo- 
nials, down  to  the  minutest  detail,  were  never  inter- 
rupted, and  the  priests  pursued  their  duties  unde- 
ten'ed,  even  when  men  were  stnick  down  near  them 
by  the  stonas  and  aiTows  of  the  besiegers.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  the  besiegers  had  approached 
so  close  to  the  wall  that  the  battering-rams  could  be 
worked,  and  a  breach  was  effected  in  the  largest  of 
the  towers,  through  which, the  Romans  entered,  and 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  and  loss  of  life,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  Temple.  Many  Jews  were 
killed  by  their  countrymen  of  Hyrcanus's  party 
who  had  entered  with  the  Romans ;  some  in  their 
confusion  set  fire  to  the  houiies  which  abutted  on  a 
portion  of  the  Temple  walls,  and  perished  in  the 
flames,  while  othei-s  threw  themselves  over  the  pre- 
cipices {B.  J.  i.  7,  §4).  The  whole  number  slain 
is  repoi-ted  by  Josephus  at  12,000  {Ant.  xiv.  4, 
§4).  During  the  assault  the  priests  maintained  the 
same  calm  demeanour  which  they  had  displayed 
during  the  siege,  and  were  actually  slain  at  their 
duties  while  pouring  their  drink-offerings  and  burn- 
ing their  incense  {B.  J.  i.  7,  §4).  It  should  be 
observed  that  in  the  account  of  this  siege  the  Baris 
is  not  once  mentioned ;  the  attack  was  on  the 
Temple  alone,  instead  of  on  the  fortress,  as  in 
Titus's  siege.  The  inference  is  that  at  this  time  it 
was  a  small  and  unimportant  adjunct  to  the  main 
fortifications  of  the  Temple. 

Pompey  and  many  of  his  people  explored  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Temple,  and  the  distress  of  the  Jews 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  their  holy  places  being 
thus  exposed  to  intrusion  and  profanation  {B.  J.  i.  7, 
§6).  In  the  sanctuary  were  found  the  gi'eat  golden 
vessels — the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  candlestick, 
the  censers,  and  other  articles  proper  to  that  place. 
But  what  most  astonished  the  intrudere,  on  passing 
beyond  the  sanctuary,  and  exploring  the  total  dark- 
ness of  the  I-loly  of  Holies,  was  to  find  in  the  adytum 
neither  image  nor  shrine.    It  evidently  caused  much 


'  The  size  of  the  ditch  is  given  by  Strabo  as  60  feet 
deep  and  250  wide  (xvi.  p.  763). 

^  Sec  the  reasons  urged  by  Prldeaux,  ad  loo. 
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remark  ("  inde  vulgatum'"),  and  was  the  one  fact 
regarding  the  Temple  which  the  histpriim  thought 
worthy  of  preserv.ation — *'  nulla  intus  deum  effigie ; 
vacuamsedem  et  inania  arcana"  (Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  9). 
Pompey's  conduct  on  this  occasion  does  him  great 
credit.  He  left  the  treasures  thus  exposed  to  his 
view — even  the  spices  and  the  money  in  the  trea- 
sury— untouched,  and  his  examination  over,  he 
ordered  the  Temple  to  be  cleansed  and  purified 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  daily  worship 
to  be  resumed.  Hyrcanus  was  continued  in  his 
high-priesthood,  but  without  the  title  of  king  {Ant. 
XX.  10)  ;  a  tribute  was  laid  upon  the  city,  the  walls 
were  entirely  demolished  {Karainr^ffai  .  .  .  .  t& 
relxv  irivTa,  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  763),  and  Pompey 
took  his  departure  for  Rome,  carrying  with  him 
Aristobulus,  his  sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and 
his  two  daughters.  The  Temple  was  taken  in  the 
year  63,  in  the  Hrd  month  (Sivan),  on  the  day  of  a 
great  fast  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §3)  ;  probably  that  for 
Jeroboam,  which  was  held  on  the  23rd  of  that 
month. 

During  the  next  kif  years  nothing  occuiTed  to 
affect  Jerusalem,  the  straggles  which  desolated  the 
unhappy  Palestine  during  that  time  having  taken 
place  away  from  its  vicinity.  In  ,56  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  senates  or  Sanhedrim,  to 
which  under  the  constitution  of  Gabinius  the  civil 
power  of  the  country  was  for  a  time  committed. 
Two  years  aftei-wards  (l!.C.  54)  the  rapacious  Crassus 
visited  the  city  on  his  way  to  Parthia,  and  plun- 
dered it  not  only  of  the  money  which  Pompey  had 
spared,  but  of  a  considerable  treasure  accumulated 
from  the  contributions  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  in  all  a  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or  about 
2,000,000?.  sterling.  The  pillage  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  first  received  from  the 
priast  in  charge  of  the  treasure  a  most  costly  beam 
of  solid  gold,  on  condition  that  everything  else 
should  be  spared  {Ant.  xiv.  7,  §1). 

During  this  time  Hyrcanus  remained  at  Jeru- 
salem, acting  under  the  advice  of  Antipater  the 
Jdumeau,  his  chief  minister.  The  assistance  which 
they  rendered  to  Mithridates,  the  ally  of  Julius 
Caesar,  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  48-47,  ui- 
duoed  Caesar  to  confirm  Hyrcanus  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  Ethnarch  {Ant.  xiv.  10). 
At  the  same  time  he  rewarded  Antipater  with  the 
procuratorship  of  Judaea  {Ant.  xiv.  8,  §r)),  and 
allowed  the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  rebuilt  {Ant.  xiv. 
10,  §4).  The  year  47  is  also  memorable  for  the 
first  appearance  of  Antipater's  son  Herod  in  Jcrasa- 
lem,  when,  a  youth  of  fifteen  (or  more  probably ''  25), 
he  characteristically  overawed  the  assembled  San- 
hedrim. In  43  Antipater  was  murdered  in  the 
palace  of  Hyrcanus  by  one  Malichus,  who  was.veiy 
soon  after  himself  slain  by  Herod  {Ant.  xiv.  11, 
§4,  6).  The  tumults  and  revolts  consequent  on 
these  murdere  kept  Jerusalem  in  commotion  for  some 
time  {B.  J.  i.  12).  But  a  more  serious  dangej' 
was  at  hand.  Antigonus,  the  younger  and  now 
the  only  suiTiving  son  of  Aristobulus,  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  country  supported  by  a  Parthian 
army.  Many  of  the  Jews  of  the  district  about 
Cai-mel  and  .loppa '  flocked  to  him,  and  he  instantly 
made  for  Joriipalem,  giving  out  that  his  only  object 
was  to  pay  a  visit  of  devotion  to  the  Temple  (.'i  Mace. 


'  At  that  time,  and  even  as  lato  as  the  Crusadcsf 
called  the  Woodland  or  the  Forest  country  (A/w/ioi, 
Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §3). 
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xlix.  5).  So  sudden  was  his  approach,  that  he  got 
into  the  city  and  reached  the  palace  in  the  upper 
nmiket-place — the  modern  Zion — without  resist- 
aace.  Here  however  he  was  met  by  Hyrcanus  and 
Phasaelus  (Herod's  brother)  with  a  strong  party 
of  soldiei"s.  A  tight  ensued,  which  ended  in  Anti- 
gonus  being  driven  over  the  bridge  into  the  Temple, 
wliere  he  was  constantly  harassed  and  annoyed  by 
Hyrcanus  and  Phasaelus  from  the  city.  Pentecost 
arrived,  and  the  city,  and  the  subuilos  between  it 
-aud  the  Temple,  were  crowded  with  peasants  and 
others  who  had  come  up  to  keep  the  feast.  Herod 
too  arrived,  and  with  a  small  party  had  taken 
charge  of  the  palace.  Phasaelus  kept  the  wall. 
Autigouus'  peojile  seem  (though  the  account  is 
very  obscure)  to  have  got  out  through  the  Baris 
into  the  part  north  of  the  Temple.  Here  Herod  and 
Phasaelus  attacked,  dispersed,  and  cut  them  up. 
Pacorus,  the  Parthian  general,  was  lying  outside 
the  walls,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Antigonus, 
he  and  500  horse  were  admitted,  ostensibly  to  me- 
diate. The  result  was,  that  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanus 
were  outwitted,  and  Herod  overpowered,  and  the 
Parthians  got  possession  of  the  place.  Autigonus 
was  made  king,  and  as  Hyrcanus  knelt  a  suppliant 
before  him,  the  new  king — with  all  the ,  wrongs 
which  his  father  and  himself  had  suHered  full  in 
his  mind — bit  off  the  ears  of  his  uncle,  so  as  effec- 
tually to  incapacitate  him  from  ever  again  taking 
the  high-priesthood.  Phasaelus  killed  himself  in 
prison.    Herod  alone  escaped  {Ant.  xiv.  13). 

Thus  did  Jerusalem  (b.c.  40)  find  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parthians. 

In  three  months  Herod  returned  from  Rome  king 
of  Judaea,  and  in  the  beginuing  of  39  appeared  be- 
fore Jerusalem  with  a  force  of  Romans,  commanded 
by  Silo,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  west  side  of 
tlie  city  [B.  J.  i.  1-5,  §5).  Other  occurrences,  how- 
ever, called  him  away  from  the  siege  at  this  time, 
and  for  more  than  two  years  he  was  occupied  else- 
where. In  the  mean  time  Antigonus  held  the  city, 
and  had  dismissed  his  Parthian  allies.  In  37  Herod 
appeared  again,  now  driven  to  fury  by  the  death  of 
his  favourite  brother  Joseph,  whose  dead  body  Anti- 
gonus had  shamefully  mutilated  [B.  J.  i.  17,  §2). 
He  came,  as  Pompey  had  done,  from  Jericho,  and, 
like  Pompey,  he  pitched  his  camp  and  made  his 
attack  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple.  The 
general  circumstances  of  the  siege  seem  also  very 
much  to  have  resembled  the  former,  except  that 
there  were  now  tw»  walls  noith  of  the  Temple,  and 
that  the  diiving  of  mines  was  a  great  feature  in  the 
siege  operations  {B.  J.  i.  18,  §  I  ;  Ant.  xiv.  16,  §2). 
The  Jews  distinguished  themselves  by  the  same 
reckless  courage  as  before ;  and  although  it  is  not 
expressly  said  that  the  services  of  the  Temple  wei'c 
earned  on  with  such  minute  reguhuity  as  when  they 
excited  the  astonishment  of  Pompey,  yet  we  may 
infer  it  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  hottest  of 
the  operations,  the  besieged  desired  a  short  truce 
in  which  to  bring  in  animals  for  sacrifice  (Ant. 
xiv.  16,  §2).  In  one  respect — the  factions  which 
raged  among  the  besieged  —  this  siege  somewhat 
foreshadows  that  of  Titus. 

1^'or  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  Heiod  absented  himself  for  his  maiTiage 
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These  periods  probably  date  from  the  return  of 
Herotl  with  Sosius,  and  tbe  resumption  of  move  active 
hostilities. 

True  he  was  one  of  the  same  race  who  at  a  formgr 
eack  of  Jerusalem  had  cried  "  Down  with  it,  down 


I  at  Samaria  with  Mariamne.  On  his  return  he  was 
joined  bySosius,  the  Koman  governor  of  Syria,  with 
a  force  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  men,  and  the 
siege  was  then  resumed  in  earnest  (Ant.  xiv.  16). 

The  first  of  the  two  walls  was  taken  in  foi-ty 
days,  and  the  second  in  fifteen  more.™  Then  the 
outer  court  of  the  Temple,  and  the  lower  city — 
lying  in  the  hollow  between  the  Temple  and  the 
modern  Zion — was  taken,  and  the  Jews  were  driven 
into  the  inner  parts  of  the  Temple  and  t€  the  upper 
market-place,  which  communicated  therewith  by 
the  biidge.  At  this  point  some  delay  seems  to 
have  arisen,  as  the  siege  is  distinctly  said  to  have 
occupied  in  all  five  months  (^B.  J.  i.  18,  §:i ;  see 
also  Ant.  xiv.  16,  §2).  At  last,  losing  patience, 
Herod  allowed  the  place  to  be  stonned ;  and  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  ensued,  especially  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  lower  city,  which  was  only  termi- 
nated at  bis  urgent  and  repeated  solicitations." 
Herod  and  his  men  entered  first,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  prevent  any  plunder  and  desecration  of  the 
Temple,  he  himself  hiistened  to  tiie  entrance  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  there  standing  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  threatened  to  cut  down  any  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  attempted  to  enter. 

Through  all  this  time  the  Baris  had  remained 
impregnable :  there  Antigonus  had  taken  refuge, 
and  thence,  when  the  whole  of  the  city  was  in 
the  power  of  the  conquerors,  he  descended,  and  in 
an  abject  manner  craved  his  life  from  Sosius.  It 
was  granted,  but  only  to  be  taken  from  him  later 
at  the  order  of  Antony. 

Antigonus  was  thus  disposed  of,  but  the  Asmo- 
nean  party  was  still  strong  both  in  numbers  and 
influence.  Herod's  first  care  was  to  put  it  down. 
The  chiefs  of  the  party,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Sanhedrim  but  two,"  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
property,  with  that  of  others  whose  lives  were 
spared,  was  seized.  The  appointment  of  the  liigh- 
priest  was  the  next  consideration,  Hyrcanus  re- 
turned from  Parthia  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege;  but  even  if  his  mutilation  had  not 
incapacitiited  him  for  the  office,  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  popular-  family. 
Herod  therefore  bestowed  the  office  (b.c.  36)  on  one 
Annuel,  a  former  adherent  of  his  and  a  Babylonian 
Jew  (Ant.  XV.  3,  §1),  a  man  without  interest  or 
influence  in  the  politics  of  Jerusalem  (xv.  2,  §4). 
Ananel  was  soon  displaced  through  the  machi- 
nations of  Alexandra,  mother  of  Herod's  wife 
Mariamne,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  appoint  her 
son  Aristobulus,  a  youth  of  sixteen.  But  the 
young  Asmonean  was  too  warmly  received  by  the 
people  (B.  J.  i.  22,  §2)  for  Herod  to  allow  him 
to  i-emain .  Hardly  had  he  celebrated  his  first  feast 
before  he  was  murdered  at  Jericho,  and  then 
Ananel  resumed  the  office  (Ant.  xv.  3,  §3). 

The  intrigues  and  tragedies  of  the  next  thirty 
years  are  too  compliciited  and  too  long  to  be 
treated  of  here.  A  general  sketch  of  the  events 
of  Herod's  life  will  be  found  under  his  name,  and 
other  opportunities  will  occur  for  noticing  them. 
Moreover,  a  great  part  of  these  occurrences  have  no 
special  connexion  with  Jerusiilem,  and  therefore  have 
no  pl:u:e  in  a  brief  notice  like  the  present  of  those 
things  which  more  immediately  concern  tbe  city. 


with  it  even  to  the  ground !"     But  times  had  altered 
since  then. 

°  These  two  were  Hillel  and  Sbammni,  renowned 
in  the  Jewish  literature  ;is  the  founders  of  the  two 
greut  riviil  sehools  of  doctrine  :md  practice. 
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In  many  respects  thiis  period  was  a  repetition 
of  that  of  the  Maccabees  and  Antiochus  Epiphaneft, 
True,  Herod  was  more  politic,  and  more  prudent, 
and  also  prol>ably  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
Jewish  character  than  Antiochus.  But  the  spirit 
of  stem  r-^lstance  to  innovation  3nd  of  devotion  to 
the  law  of  Jehovah  burnt  no  less  fiercely  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  than  it  had  done  before ;  and 
it  is  cnrions  to  remark  how  evtry  attempt  on 
Herod's  part  to  introdnce  foreign  customs  was  met 
by  outbreak,  and  how  futile  were  all  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  both  on  the  temporal  and  ecol':;- 
siastical  wel&re  of  the  jj^r^^^l-^  when  these  obnoxious 
intrusions  were  in  •^nfzstiouJ' 

In  the  year  34  the  city  was  visited  by  Cleo- 
patra, who,  having  accompanied  Antony  to  the 
Euphrates,  was  now  returning  to  Egypt  through 
her  estates  at  Jericho  (Ant,  xv.  4,  §2). 

In  the  spring  of  31,  the  year  of  the  tattle  of 
Actinm,  Judaea  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  the 
effects  of  which  appear  to  have  heen  indeed  tre- 
mendous: V),'jOO  (Ant.  XV.  5,  §2)  or,  according  to 
another  account  (B.  J,  i.  19,  §3),  20,0'1'0  persons 
were  kflled  by  the  Ml  of  buildiri'^-:,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  cattle.  The  panic  at  Jerusalem 
was  very  severe ;  but  it  was  cahned  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Henxl,  then  departing  to  a  campaign  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  for  liie  intferesls  of  Cleopatra, 

The  following  year  was  distingni^ied  by  the 
death  of  Hyrcanus,  who,  though  more  than  8  .j  y^rs 
old,  was  killed  by  Herod,  ostensibly  for  a  treasonable 
correspondence:  with  the  Arabians,  but  really  to 
remove  the  last  remnant  of  the  Asmonean  ra-ce, 
who,  in  the  fluctnations  of  the  times,  and  in  Herod's 
ahs^tcefrom  his  kingdom,mi^t  have  been dangerons 
to  him-  He  appears  to  have  reeled  at  Jerusalem 
since  his  return ;  and  his  accnsation  was  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim  (Ard.  iv.  6,  §l-5y. 

Mariamne  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  'l^-i, 
whether  in  Jerusalem  or  in  the  Alexandreion,  in 
which  she  had  been  placed  with  her  mother  when 
Herod  iert  for  his  interview  with  Octavins,  J5  not 
certain.  Bat  Alexandra  was  now  in  Jerusalem 
again;  and  in  Herod's  al/seDce,  ill,  at  .'^/jAiia 
'^  .Seha-fr),  she  be^i  to  plot  for  possesion  of  the 
Bans,  and  of  another  fortress  situated  in  the  city. 
The  attempt,  however,  co=t  her  her  life-  The 
same  year  saw  the  fixecition  of  Costobaras,  husband 
of  Herod's  Sit'rr  >alom*:,  and  of  several  other 
jjersons  of  distinction  (ArU.  iv.  7,  §8-10). 

Herod  now  b^an  to  tnor^urage  foreign  practices 
and  u-sa^'es,  probably  with  the  view  cf  *'f:oiinter- 
bolandng  by  a  strong  Gr^rcian  Jjarty  the  turb  iJ^Lt 
and  exclusive  sj/irit  of  the  Jews."  Amoni'it  his 
act-  of  this  deyrriptian  was  the  building  of  a  theatre  "^ 
at  Jerusalem  'Ard.  iv.  8,  cl).  Of  its  .rit^'itj-.n 
no  informatioD  is  t-  v^a,  nor  have  any  indica- 
tions y^t  been  discovered-  It  was  omamerA'^i  with 
t?i^  names  of  tL^  victories  of  Octaviir-^,  and  with 
troj^es  of  arms  conquered  in  the  wars  of  Herod, 
Quinquennial   games  in   honour   of  Caeaar   were 

^  The  principle?  and  results  of  the  whole  of  thi* 
la^cT  period  are  ably  Eomjced  op  in  MeriTale*8  Bo-  { 
man*,  iii.,  chap.  20.  j 

^  The  amphitheatre  **  in  the  plain  "  mentioned  in  | 
thl-  pa-s?age  \.-.  corfiiaonly  sappoeed  to  have  been  ii^j  '■ 
at  Jerusalem  'Barclaj-,  City  of  Great  King,  1 74,  and  I 
others^ ;  but  this  Is  no*  a  nccessaiy  inference.  The  I 
Tord  s-dSow  is  geoerally  used  of  the  plain  of  the  Jof^an  | 
near  Jericho,  where  we  know  there  was  an  r^zu\,':^i- 
tiieatre  {B.  J.  L   33,    §'i  .     From  another  pafssagej 
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instituted  on  the  most  magnificent  st^Ie,  with 
racing,  boxing,  mimcal  contests,  fights  of  gladiators 
and  wild  heasts.  The  zealous  Jews  took  fire  at 
these  innovations,  but  their  wrath  was  specially 
excited  by  the  trophies  round  the  theatre  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  they  believed  to  contain  figures  of 
men.  Even  when  shown  that  their  suspicions  were 
groundlf^,  they  remained  disconttxited.  The  spirit 
of  the  old  Maccabees  was  still  ^ve,  and  Herod  only 
narrowly  escaped  assassination,  while  his  would-be 
assas^us  endured  torments  and  death  with  the 
greatest  heroism.  At  this  time  he'wx-upied  the 
old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,  whidi  crowned  the 
ea.stem  fece  of  the  uj^ier  city,  and  stood  adjoinjng 
the  Xystus  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  form^ 
the  communication  between  the  south  part  of  tht; 
Temple  and  the  npper  city  (xv.  8,  §5 ;  comp.  ix, 
^,  §11,  and  B.J. a.  16,^-'',  J.  This  p^cew^  not 
yet  so  magnificent  as  he  afitcrwards  made  it,  but  it 
was  already  most  richly  furnished  Cxv.  9,  §2). 
Herod  had  now  also  complete*!  the  improvenusite 
of  the  Bans — ^the  fortress  built  by  John  Hyrcanus' 
on  the  foundations  of  Simon  ilaccabaeus — ^whicb 
he  hai^l  enlarge*!  and  strengthened  at  great  expense, 
and  named  Antonia — after  his  fiiend  Mark  Antony.' 
A  (lescrifAion  of  this  celebrated  fortress  will  be 
given  in  treating  of  the  Tkmple-,  of  which,  as 
recoostructe^l  by  Herod,  it  formed  an  intimate  part. 
It  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the"  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  that. 
See  section  III.  p.  10'2-j. 

The  year  25 — the  next  after  the  attempt  on 
Herod's  life  in  the  theatre — ^was  one  of  g?-*at  mh- 
toitaiies.  A  long  drou^t,  followed  by  unproduc- 
tive seasons,  involved  Judaea  in  SaatnDe,  and  its  vsaal 
consequence^  a  dreadful  pestilence  (Ard.xv.  9,  §1). 
Herod  took  a  noble  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  pohdc 
course.  He  ^nt  to  Egypt  for  com,  sacnSida^  Sot 
the  purchase  the  costly  decoratioos  of  his  palace 
and  his  silver  and  gold  plate.  He  was  thus  sAAe  to 
make  regular  distribution  of  com  and  dothing,  on 
an  enormotis  scale,  for  the  present  L<b/;ft%=iti*a  of  the 
I  people,  as  well  as  to  supply  seed  for  the  next  year's 
crop  (Ard.  xv.  9,  §2^.  The  result  of  this  was  to 
remove  to  a  great  degree  the  animosity  occaaoned 
by  his  proceedings  in  thf:  previous  year. 

In  this  year  or  the  next  Herod  todk  another  wijfe, 

the  daii'hter  of  an  obscure  priest   of  Jerusalem 

named  .Simon,     .Sliortly  Ij^ore  th^.  marri^^  .Simon 

was  made  faigh-p:iest  in  the  room  of  Jrjtshua,  or 

J*=5us,  the  scm  of  Phaneijs,  who  aj/pears  to  have 

I  sncceede^l  Anaiu>l,  and  was  now  d^jsed  to  make 

;  way  for  Herod's  future  fathcr-in-Haw  (Ard.  iv.  9, 

;  ^-j).     It  was  probably  on  th^  occaaoo  of  this  roar- 

I  riage  that  he  built  a  new  and  extenave  pEilace*  :ui- 

I  mediately  adjoining  the  old  wall,  at  the  nerth-west 

I  comer  of  tlw  upper  city  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §4;,  abont 

the  spot  now  o*xrupiel  by  the  Latin  convei-t,  in 

which,  as  memorials  of  his  connexicni  with  Caesar 

and  A'^-rif  J.S,  a  lar^e  ajortment — superior  in  aze  to 

the  .Sanctuary  '  f  th-;  Temple — was  named  alter  each 


fB.  J.  i.  21,  *■-,  it  appears  there  was  one  at  Gacsoiea. 
^tiU  the  sdiov  at  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  in  B.J.ii. 

1,  P 

'  The  name  was  probably  mA  befeto^s-ed  later  than 
B.c.  34  OT  33 — the  date  of  Herod**  eyrfcst  relatims  with 
Antony:  andwen)a}'thereforeinfeTt:^'^tbealtetaticin3 
to  the  fortre^  had  been  at  least  7  or  ^  years  in  piDgress. 

'  The  c^d  pal3c«  of  the  Asmoneans  continaed  to  be 
known  as  **  the  royal  palace,**  to  fiaaiXewy  fAnt.  xx. 

«r§n;. 
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{Ant.  ibid.;  B.J.  i.  21,  §1).     This  palace  wai. 
very  stroDgly  fortified ;  it  communicated  with  the 
three  great  towei-s  on  the  wall  erected  shortly  after, 
and  it  became  the  citadel,  the  special  fortress  (Jdiov 
<l>poipioVi  B.  J.  V.  5,  §8),  of  the  upper  city.     A 
road  led  to  it  from  one  of  the  gates — naturally 
the  noi-thern — in  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  in- 
closure  {Ant.  xv.  14,  §5).     But  all  Herod's  works 
ia  Jerusalem  were  eclipsed  by  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  in  more  than  its  former  extent  and  magni- 
ficence.   He  announced  his  intention  in  the  year  19, 
probably  when  the  people  were  collected  in  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  Passover.     At  first  it  met  with  some 
opposition  from-  the  fear  that  what  he  had  begun 
he  would  not  be  able  to  finish,  and  the  consequent 
risk  involved  in  demolishing  the  old  Temple.     This 
he  ovei'came  by  engaging  to  make  all  the  necessary 
prepaiutions  before  pulling  down  any  part  of  the 
existing  buildings.    Two  yeai's  appear  to  have  been 
occupied  in  these  preparations — among  which  Jose- 
phus  mentions  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  to  work  as  masons  and  carpenters — and 
then  the  work  began  (xv.  11,  §2).    Both  Sanctuaiy 
and  Cloisters — the  latter  double  in  exteijt  and  far 
larger  and  loftier  than  before — were  built  liom  the 
very  foundations  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §1;  Ant.  -w.  11, 
§3).    [Temple.]     The  holy  house  itself  {va6s), 
i.  e.  the  Porch,  Sanctuaiy,  and  Holy  of  Holies — 
was  finished  in  a  yeai"  and  a  half  (xy.  11,  §G). 
Its  completion  on  the  anniversary  of  Herod's  iuau- 
guration,  B.C.  16,  was  celebrated  by  lavish  sacri- 
fices and  a  great  feast.     Immediately  after  this  He- 
rod made  a  journey  to  Kome  to  fetch  home  his  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus — with  whom  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  apparently  in  the  spring  of 
15  {Ant.  xvi.  1,  §2),     In  the  autumn  of  this  year 
he  was  visited  by  his  friend  Marcus  Agi'ippa,  the 
favourite  of  Augustus.     Agiippa  was  well  received 
by  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  propitiated 
by  a  sacrifice  -of  a  hundred  'oxen  and  by  a  magnifi- 
cent entertainment  {Ant.  xvi.  2,  §1).     Herod  left 
again  in  the  beginning  of  14  to  join  Agrippa  in  the 
Black  Sea.   On  his  retui'n,  in  the  autumn  or  winter 
of  the  same  year,  he  addressed  the  people  assembled 
at  Jerusalem — for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — and 
remitted  them  a  fourth  of  the  annual  tax  (xv.  2, 
§4).    Another  journey  was  followed  by  a  similai- 
assembly  in  the  year  11,  at  which  time  Herod  an- 
nounced Antipater  as  his  immediate  successor  (xvi. 
4,§6;5./.  i.  23,§4). 

About  B.C.  9 — eight  years  from  the  commence- 
ment— the  coui-t  and  cloistei-s  of  the  Tem])le  were 
finished  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §5),  and  the  bridge  between 
the  south  cloister  and  the  upper  city — demolished 
by  Pompey — was  doubtless  now  rebuilt  with  that 
massive  masonry  of  which  some  remains  still  sur- 
vive (see  the  woodcut,  p.  1019).      At  this  time 
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About  this  time  occuj-red — if  it  occuiTed  at  all, 
which  seems  more  than  doubtful  (Prideaux,  Anno 
134) — Herod's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plunder  the 
sepulchre  of  David  of  the  remainder  of  the  treasures 
left  there  by  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §1). 

In  or  about  the  year  7  occurred  the  afiaii"  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  theatre,  and, 
like  that,  important,  as  showing  how  strongly  the 
Maccabeean  spirit  of  resistance  to  innovations  on  the 
Jewish  law  still  existtid,  and  how  vain  were  any 
concessions  in  the  other  direction  in  the  presence  of 
such  innovations.  Herod  had  fixed  a  large  golden 
eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  which 
Judaea  was  now  a  province,  over  the  entrance  to 
the  Sanctuary,  probably  at  the  same  time  that 
he  inscribed  the  name  of  Agrippa  on  the  gate 
{B.  J.  i.  21,  §8).  As  a  breach  of  the  2nd  com- 
mandment— not  as  a  badge  of  dependence — this  liad 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  especially 
of  two  of  the  chjef  rabbis,  who  instigated  their  dis- 
ciples to  tear  it  down.  A  false  report  of  the  king's 
death  was  made  the  occasion  of  doing  this  in  open 
day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  people. 
Being  taken  before  Herod  the  rabbis  defended  their 
conduct  and  Were  burnt  alive.  The  high-priest 
Matthias  was  deposed,  and  Joazar  took  his  place. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Jerusalem  when 
Herod  died,  in  the  year  4  B.C.  of  the  common  chro- 
nology (Dionysian  era),  but  really  a  few  months 
after  the  birth  of  Chi-iat  (see  p.  1072). 

The  govei-nment  of  Judaea,  and  therefore  of  Je- 
nisalem,  had  by  the  will  of  Herod  been  bequeathed 
to  Archelaus.  He  lost  no  time  after  the  burial  of 
his  father  in  presenting  himself  in  the  Temple,  and 
addressing  the  people  ou  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
■ — a  display  of  confidence  and  moderation,  strongly 
in  contrast  to  the  demeanour  of  the  late  king.  It 
produced  an  instant  eflfect  on  the  excited  mjnds  of 
the  Jews,  still  smaiiing  from  the  failure  of  the  af- 
fair of  the  eagle,  and  from  the  chastisement  it  had 
brought  upon  them ;  and  Archelaus  was  besieged 
with  clamours  for  the  liberation  of  the  numerous 
persons  imprisoned  by  the  late  king,  and  for  remis- 
sion of  the  taxes.  As  the  people  collected  for  the 
evening  sacrifice  the  matter  became  more  seiious, 
and  assumed  the  form  of  a  public  detnonstratiou,  of 
lamentation  for  the  two  maityrs,  Judas  and  Mat- 
thias, and  indignation  against  the  intruded  high- 
priest.  So  loud  and  shrill  were  the  ciies  of  lament 
that  they  were  heard  over  the  whole  city.  Arche- 
laus meanwhile  temporised  and  promised  redress 
when  his  government  should  be  confirmed  by 
Rome.  The  Passover  was  close  at  hand,  and  the 
city  was  fast  filling  with  the  multitudes  of  iiistics 
and  of  pilgrims  {^k  tj\s  urrfpopias^,  who  crowded 
to  the  great  Feast  (B.  J.  ii.  1,  §3  ;  Ant.  xvii.  9, 
§3).  These  strangers  not  being  able  or  willing  to 
equally  magnificent  works  were  being  carried  on  in    find  admittimte  into  the  houses,  pitched  their  tents 


another  part  of  the  city,  viz.,  in  the  old  wall  at  the 
north-west  comer,  contiguous  to  the  palace,  where 
three  towers  of  gi-eat  size  and.  magnificence  were 
erected  on  the  wall,  and  one  as  an  outwol-k  at  a 
small  distance  to  the  north.  The  latter  was  called 
Psephinus  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §2,  3,  4),  the  three  fonner 
were  Hippicus,  after  one  of  his  fiiends — Phasaelus, 
afW  his  brother — and  Mai'iamne,  after  his  queen 
{Ant.  xvi.  5,2;  B.  J.  v.  4,  3).  For  their  positions 
seesectiou  HI.  p,  1021.  Phasaelus  appears  to  have 
been  erected  first  of  the  three  {Ant.  xvii.  10,  §2), 
though  it  cannot  have  been  begun  at  the  time  of 
Phasaelus's  death,  as  tliat  took  place  some  years 
before  Jerusalem  came  into  Heiod's  hands. 


{tovs  avrSdi  i(Tici)v(aK6Tas)  on  the  open  ground 
aiound  the  Temple  {Avt.  ibid.)  Meanwhile  the 
tumult  in  the  Temple  itself  was  maintained  and 
increased  daily;  a  multitude  of  fanatics  never  left 
the  courts,  but  continued  there,  incessantly  clamour- 
ing and  imprecating. 

Longer  delay  in  dealing  with  such  a  state  of 
things  would  have  been  madness ;  a  small  party 
of  soldiers  had  already  been  roughly  himdled  by  the 
mob  {B.  J.  ii.  1,  §3),  and  Archelaus  at  last  did 
what  his  father  would  have  done  at  first.  He  de- 
spatched the  whole  gai'rison,  hoi-se  and  foot,  the  foot- 
soldiers  by  way  of  the  city  to  clear  the  Temple, 
the    iiorse-soldiejs   by   a   detour   round   the   level 
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Two  inddents  at  one;  most  Oj/fZ/f-ite  in  their  ';'(;i- 
raet«r,  aiid  in  their  feignificari^:  t^^  tW  age  and  to 
ourselves,  ^/<.eurred  'Jijrirjg   the   prvjuratwidiip  of 


ground  north  of  the  town,  to  surprise  the  pilgrinw 
on  the  'A'-tem  slopes  of  Moriah,  and  pr-ivrnt  their 
rushing  to  the  succour  of  the  ianatics  in  the  Temple, 

The  movement  jmcceede^I:  ::J000  were  cat  up  and  !  OvjK;U)Uh.    Kirfet,  m  the  year  8,  the  finding  of  Christ 

th';  whole  concourse  dispei-sed  o^'er  the  eountry.        j  in  the  i  emple,     Annan  }iad  heen  made  hi'^i-jniest 

Oaring  Archelaus*  absence  at  Kome,  Jerusalem    afy^ut  a  year  he^jre.     The  aecoTid  '/i/zirr'Hif/:  rnu^t 

was  in  charge  of  SabinuB,  the  Koraan  procurator  of   have  been  a  rno^t  di«tr'«»ing  one  to  the  Jews,  un- 


the  province,  and  the  tumults — ogtenfsibly  on  the 
occasion  of  some  exactions  of  Sablnas,  hut  doubtless 
with  the  same  real  ground  as  before — v/ere  renewed 
with  worn?  results.  At  the  next  feast,  I'^rit/^-z/St, 
the  throng  of  strangers  was  enormous.  They  formed 
regular  eiicampmenfci  round  the  Temple,  Mid  on  the 


less  they  ha/l  become  inured  to  such  things.  But 
of  this  we  cannot  so  exactly  fix  tlie  date.  It  was 
nothing  le-,-,  than  th';  poUutixm  of  the  Ternptc  by 
some  Samaritans,  who  secretly  brou^t  hnmao  bon«9( 
and  htf':v,-<A  them  aV/^'jt  the  chAsten  daring  t}je 
ni/ht  of  the  Passover."    Up  t/y  this  time  the  .-t^j/ia- 


westem  hill  of  the  upper  city,  and  besieged  Sabinus  '  ritar^s  had  been  a^irnitted  to  the  'J  ernpi'; ;  thej-  were 
and  bis  legitm,  who  appear  to  have  be^  in  the  An-   henceforth  excluded. 

tonia.'  At  last  the  Komans  made  a  haiiy  and  cjt  their  In  or  aboi-t  A.I>.  10,  Cof/.nias  was  succeeded  by 
way  into  the  Temple.  The  struggle  was  desperate,  M,  Ambivjus,  and  he  by  Annios  Kafu«,  In  14 
a  great  many  .Jews  were  killefl,  the  cloisters  of  the  Augustas  di^yl,  and  with  Tiberias  came  a  new  pro- 
outer  court  b'imt  down,  and  the  sacred  treasury  1  curator — ^\'al-  Grata-,  who  held  office  till  2% 
jjhijA':/ed  of  immense  sums.  But  no  reve.':*^  conM  I  wlien  he  v/as  replaced  by  Pontius  Hlate.  louring 
quell  the  fury  of  the  insurgenfe-,  and  matters  were  this  p^od  the  bi^-prie^t.  had  been  nuroeroos,'' 
not  appeal  till  Varus,  the  prefect  of  th':  pro'/itice,  ^  on  it  is  only  ne'^'-ziary  here  to  -av  that  when 
arrived  from  the  north  with  a  lajge  force  and  dis-  i  Pilate  arrived  at  hi-,  ^ovemrneT-t  the  '.:;>;^  was  held 
persed  the  =traLg^rs,     On  this  'juiet  was  restored.    |  by  J<«eph  ^.'a;;;pha.^,  who  tiad  lieen  appointed  but  a 

In  the  year  ;:j  i;,c.  Archelaos  returned  from  Kome  few  mMiths  t/etore.  The  freedom' from  disturljmee 
ethnareh  of  the  .v>uthera  province.  He  immediateiy  whidi  marks  the  \tT'z<jAmg  ''I's  jeam  at  Jeratalem, 
dl«}>laced  Joazar,  whom  his  fetha-  had  made  hi^|  was  probably  doe  t/>  the  absence  of  the  Komaitro(/jri, 
priest  aflber  the  ^^r  of  the  tagJe,  and  put  J'Azar'^  ;  who  were  (quartered  at  Caesarea  out  of  the  way  of 
brother  ELeazar  in  his  sie^L  'Dih  i=  the  ^yuly  tfj':  fierce  &natics  of  the  T*j/(pl-.  li  ,t  HIate  tRtti-r- 
ev<;at  affeetirig  Jemsal^n  tJ4it  is  rt'corded  in  the  )0  j  "  '  ' 
yeare  Ixitw^^rn  th'-  r'-Vxnx  of  Archelaos  and  h;^  sum-  j 
mary  departure  to  trial  at  Home  ' A.h.  ^;), 

Judaea  was  now  reduced  to  an  ordinsy  ^mxmo  | 


IfJerred  the  winter  qoaiterr  ot  the  army  to  J^T-n,- 
f^em  f  Ant,  xr'm.  6,  \l ,,  awl  the  rery  first  ds^ 
j  there  was  a  C(A\i-Ao:i .     Tne  offence  was  giren  by 
the  Homan  standards — the  ima^eB  of  the  eaqierur 


province ;  the  procurator  of  which  resided,  not  at  and  of  the  eagle — wbidi  by  former  cymDiawJejs 
Jemsalem,  but  at  Cae=area  on  the  v/a^A  (Jos.  Ant.  |  had  been  kept  oi,t  of  the  city,  A  representatUD 
xviiL  3,  §1).  The  firrt  aj/pointed  was  Coponi; -,  was  made  to  Pilate ;  and  so  obstirjate  was  t*je 
who  accompanied  Quirinos  to  the  co'iLtry  ji/iT.-e.i-  ,  temper  of  the  Jews  on  the  point,  that  lie  yiel^d, 
atelv  on  t;ie  disgrace  of  Archeiy.u.-.  Ouiria't-  ''the  j  and  the  =t;indards  were  withdrawn  (A/tt,  ibid.). 
Cri'-KM'-  -:  of  tLe  X,  T.) — now  for  the  second  tiir.e  ]  He  ^'terwards,  as  if  to  try  how  (ar  he  ml^it  go, 


p.efe'-t  of  STria — wa.^  charged  with  the  ';:,:/,ir;.A. 
mea-^tire  of  the  erirolmer.t  or  assessment  o:  *;.^  ir.rj^- 
lAtants  of  Judaea.  2sotw.tri5tandifj^'  the  not-,  which 
Vyz  place  elsewdiere,  at  Jerusalan  the  ifeurolment 
wa-s  allowed  to  proceed  without  rer^staiice,  o-A-ing 
to  the  j>r^;der.ee  of  .Joazar  ^Aytt.  xv'm.  1,  §1^,  ag^ir^ 
high-prien  for  a  -hort  time.  Orje  of  the  fir-t  acts 
of  tl-';  i-^'^  govi^Tnor  had  be>^  to  tii.e  lorriial  j/j^-e:*- 
eion  of  the  -tate  ve=tirjet.t=  of  t:.e  hizh-priert,  worn 


consecrated  -//me  giit  -.h.'e;!^! — r:ot  cr.-tidmi.y  h-rurei 
hit  '.ii:-/:nlj^  ^mply  with  tlie  name  of  the  d««ty 
and  of  the  dtcoior — and  htr^g  them  in  the  palace  at 
Jerosalem.     This  act  a^ain  arotssed  the  rem-'^anee 


of  the  Jews :  and  on 


■^J  t/f  THienv*  th':~  w«e 


removed  '  Pr.ilo,  xpoy  FaW,  JI?;;,^f-y,  ii.  .>^C;»,. ; 

Another  riot  wa*  catised  or  his  appropriation  ef 
the  Corban — a  sacred  revenue  afeing  from  tiie  r»:- 
doDpUoD  erf"  TOWS — to  th*  co&t  of  an  a/juedaet  whidb 


on  the  three  Fesstivak  ai^i  «i  the  Dr.y  o*  .'-fynemfait.  j  be  constructed  for  bringii^  wafca*  to  the  city  frwn 
Siree  the  baiMfatg  of  the  Bans  by  the  >I.accabae«  a  distance  of  '2'X»  (^iirf.  xviii.  3,  §2)  or  4^//  (B.J. 
thev;  rohes  had  always  beet  kept  there,  a  ',-„  t/.Tj-;  1  li.  1>,  t4,  stadia.  This  ar^ue^l vet  has  been  sappoxed 
cootinoed  since  it^  r&ifjatmctwa  by  BertA.  hnt  I  to  be  tr.i^i  leading  from  **  Solomon's  Po<ds**  at  /^>- 
henceforward  they  w^re  to  be  p.,  t  tp  after  use  in  j  to*  t/^  the  Temple  hill  (Kcaflt,  in  Ritter,  ErdkundSf 
an  undei^ound  -V/Le  diamber,  under  the  sieal  erf"]  P/i/,  27*^^,  but  the  di^ance  oif  L'rtas  vt  a^aasX  the 
the  prie:^t5,  and  in  er^rge  of  the  caption  '^  the    identifical:on. 

g-;ard.  .Sevoi  days  before  use  they  were  bro  vgiit '  A.i>.  j>.  At  the  Passo^-er  of  this  year  our  I>ofd 
ont,  to  he  cmvigLie-l  a^n  to  the  dtamb^  after  the  ■  made  His  firgt  recorded  Tir.t  to  tlie  '.ity  since  His 
cerEsaiaiy  was  over  (Jos.  Axd.  xviii,  4,  §:>^,  I  IpjyltoiA  CJohn  ii.  1  >^. 


^  The  determination  of  tiie  I'^^Iitj  trf  tbe  Ur^km  i 
daring:  this  aflair  is  m<>;t  }>'.z;c:iij-?.    On  tbe  one  band  I 
the  pcdtuKi  '-f  tbe  insar^enU,  who  lay  coi&pletdy  | 
ronnd  t^je  Temple,  So^lii,  East,  >"orta,  ard  \fesa,  i 
and  who  are  exprenriy  ^^Id  thiL^  to  hare  hemmed  :x. 
the  EonjtaLOE  ««  all  '■id'i^*-  ',4ji/,  xtiL  I  'f.  '2  ,  and  al«>  I 
t'^i':  exjrt^rwfion  uxi^  &Wtiit  i:.e  «ally  'j^  the  Xt^tm^  I 
nsc'-';jy,  aiat  t>.e7  "leai^^i  ont**  into  ^he  Ter;,;,>,  I 
fee«n  to  pp'snt  jneiitihlT  Vj  *he  Antonia.     Oi»  tke 
tAuer '\iaaiA,  Sabinu*  rire  t?;^;  jRjrBal  '>r  tbe  attack  | 
from  the  Xf/^^z  VL-^m^ox  'Ant.  ibid.;.    h-A  Fha^aeiiu  f 
was  on  Ue  rdd  waD,  t>jse  to  Hep>i>  piiaee,  fnllj  half  [ 
a  mile,  a'  tlvr  crow  fl:.^.;,  frrxa  *he  Temple — a  fttrang^e 
<.i-^ij»ce  f/^r  i  iV-^i-aB  ooromander  to  be  <^  from  M»  | 
tryy^-E '.    The  o^ j  •  -^^v-  lAicqa  that  Oi&cnri  Vj  tbe  -BT:*.eT 


i»:  trii*  yhamif:'-'^-  wa*  tbe  name  not  only  of  the  to*er 
<A  tbe  vail,  bat  cA  the  »ioath-ea£t  corner  torret  at 
.lr.v>T.Ja,  wtdeh  we  knfrw  to  hartr  been  20  'r.Ut*  bij^b» 
tl.i.1.  tiie  c4ha^  t'-n*  ,£-  -/.  t.  5,  §'-'.  The*  v^jpold 
a^ee  with  -^^U  the  eizicamHaiK»  of  the  nanxHre, 
and  with  i:.e  eecoont  tliSit  rr^^ihmtui  wa«  ''in  tbe 
higher  v.Tirf:T  of  the  fonreyj;*'  the  very  poriticM 
oceropkd  by  TitiL*  'i^rtz^  the  ---^^^-i^  tn  the  Tta^ 
from  Antoma.  Bat  tbi»  ^rx^a^'^jm  is  laste  *^::.*aj>- 
pcnled  by  asy  cir'^^/r  erideiuae. 

*  Tbe  rjr^;rfe  of  jiioJatioa  ^./.<opted  by  lo'mh  towarikt 
*?ie  idMittroa*  'firmest   *«*  p.  J»&4fc^. 

^  Their  naoMai  and  sneeeefioo  nill  be  fsaad  xtadex 
111',-  -y>.r,^n,  p,  -.13.     Sec  iljso  A»as. 
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j\,.D.  33,  At  the  Passover  of  this  year,  occurred 
His  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

In  A.D.  37,  Pilate  having  been  recalled  to  Rome, 
Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  Viteilius  con- 
ferred two  great  benefits  on  the  cil^.  He  remitted 
the  duties  levied  on  produce,  and  he  allowed  the 
Jews  again  to  have  the  free  custody  of  the  high- 
'  priest's  vestments.  He  removed  Caiaphas  from  the 
high-priesthood,  and  gave  it  to  Jonathan  son  of 
Annas.  He  then  depaiied,  apparently  leaving  a 
Roman  officer  {tppovpapxos}  in  charge  of  the  An- 
touia  (Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3J.  Viteilius  was  again  at 
Jerusalem  this  year,  probably  in  the  autumn,  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch  (xviii.  5,  §3);  while  there  he 
again  changed  the  high-priest,  substituting  tor  Jo- 
nathan, Theophilus  his  brother.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  and  the  accession  of  Caligula 
reached  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Marcellus  was  ap- 
pointed procurator  by  the  new  emperor.  In  the 
following  yeai"  Stephen  was  stoned.  The  Chris- 
tians were  greatly  persecuted,  and  all,  except  the 
Apostles,  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  1, 
xi.  19). 

In  A.D.  40  Yitellius  was  superseded  by  P.  Pe- 
trouius,  who  arrived  in  Palestine  with  an  order  to 
place  in  the  Temple  a  statue  of  Caligula.  This 
order  was  ultimately,  by  the  intercession  of  Agrippa, 
countermanded,  but  not  until  it  had  roused  the 
whole  people  as  one  man  {Ant.  xviii.  8,  §2-9;  and 
see  the  admirable  narrative  of  Milman,  ffist.  of 
Jews,  bk,  X.). 

With  the  accession  of  Claudius  in  41  came  an 
edict  of  toleration  to  the  Jews.  Agrippa  anived 
in  Palestine  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  visit  the  Temple,  where 
he  offered  sacrifice  and  dedicated  the  golden  chain 
which  the  late  emperor  had  presented  him  after 
his  release  from  captivity.  It  was  hung  over  the 
Treasuiy  {Ant.  xix.  6,  §1).  Simon  was  made  high- 
priest  ;  the  house-tax  was  remitted. 

Agrippa  resided  very  much  at  Jerusalem,  and 
added  materially  to  its  prospenty  and  convenience. 
The  city  had  for  some  time  been  extending  itself 
towards  the  north,  and  a  lai'ge  suburb  had  come  into 
existence  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the  Temple, 
and  outside  of  the  "second  wall"  which  enclosed 
-the  noi-thern  part  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the 
city.  Hitherto  the  outer  portion  of  this  suburb — 
which  was  called  Bezetha,  or  *'  New  town,"  and  had 
grown  up  very  rapidly— was  unprotected  by  any 
formal  wall,  and  practically  lay  open  to  attack.* 
This  defenceless  condition  attracted  the  attention  of 
Agrippa,  who,  like  the  first  Herod*  was  a  great 
builder,  and  he  commenced  enclosing  it  in  so  sub- 
stantial and  magnificent  a  manner  as  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  the  Prefect,  at  whose  instance  it 
was  stopped  by  Claudius  {Ant.  ibid. ;  B.  J.  ii. 
11,  §6;  V.  4,  §2).  Subsequently  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  purchased  permission  to  complete  the  work 
(Tacit.  Hist.  V,  12;  Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2  ad  fin.). 
This  new  wall,  the  outemiost  of  the  thi-ee  which 
enclosed  the  city  on  the  north,  started  from  the  old 
wall  at  the  Tower  Hippicus,  near  the  N.W.  comer 
of  the  city.  It  ran  northwai'd,  bending  by  a  large 
circuit  to  the  east,  and  at  last  returning  southward 
along  the  western  brink  of  the  valley  of  Kedron  till 
it  joined  the  southern  wall  of  the  Temple.  Thus  it 
enclosed  not  only  the  new  suburb,  but  also  the 
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*  The  statements  of  Josephus  are  not  quite  recon- 
cilable.   In  one  passage  he  says  distinctly  that  Be- 


district  immediately  north  and  north-east  of  the 
Temple  on  the  brow  of  the  Kedron  valley,  which 
up  to  the  present  date  had  lain  open  to  the  country. 
The  huge  stones  which  still  lie^ — many  of  them 
undisturbed — in  the  east  and  south  walls  of  the 
Haram  area,  especially  the  south-eas^t  comer  under 
the  "Bath  and  Cradle  of  Jesus,"  are  parts  of  this 
wall. 

The  year  43  is  memorable  as  that  of  ^t.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion.  The 
year  44  began  with  the  murder  of  St.  James  by 
Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1),  followed  at  the  Passover  by 
the  imprisonment  and  escape  of  St.  Peter.  Shortly 
after  Agi"ippa  himself  died.  Cuspius  Fadus  arrived 
from  Rome  as  procurator,  and  Longinus  as  prefect 
of  Syria.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Komans 
to  regain  possession  of  the  pontifical  robes ;  but  on 
reference  to  the  empf-ror  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. In  45  commenced  a  severe  famine  which 
lasted  two  years  (Ewald,  Gesch.  vi.  409,  note). 
To  the  people  of  Jerusalem  it  was  alleviated  by  the 
presence  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabeue,  a  convert  to 
the  Jewish  faith,  who  visited  the  city  in  46  and  im- 
ported corn  and  diied  fruit,  which  she  distributed  to 
the  poor  {Ant.  xx.  2,  §5  ;  5,  §2).  During  her  stay 
Helena  constructed,  at  a  distance  of  three  stadia 
from  the  city,  a  tomb,  marked  by  three  pyramids, 
to  which  her  remains,  with  those  of  her  son,  were 
afterwards  brought  {Ant.  xx.  4,  §3).  It  was 
situated  to  the  north,  and  formed  one  of  the  points 
in  the  course  of  the  new  wall  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §2).  At 
the  end  of  this  year  St.  Paul  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
for  the  second  time. 

A.D.  48.  Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Ventidius  Cu- 
manus.  A  frightful  tumult  happened  at  the  Pass- 
over of  this  year,  caused,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
the  presence  of  the  Koman  soldiers  in  the  Antonia 
and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple 
during  the  festival-  Ten,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  twenty,  thousand,  are  said  to  have  met 
their  deaths,  not  by  the  sword,  but  ti'odden  to  death 
in  the  crush  through  the  narrow  lanes  which  led 
li'om  the  Temple  down  into  the  city  {Ant.  xx.  5, 
§3;  B.J.  ii,  12,  §1).  Cumanus  was  recalled, 
and  Felix  appointed  in  his  room  {Ant.  xx.  7,  §1  ; 
B.  J.  ii,  12,  §8),  partly  at  the  instance  of  Jona- 
than, the  then  high-priest  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §5).  A  set 
of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom  Josephus  calls  Sicarii, 
had  lately  begun  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
city,  whose  creed  it  was  to  rob  and  murder  all 
whom  they  judged  hostile  to  Jewish  interests. 
Pelix,  weary  of  the  remonstrances  of  Jonathan 
on  his  vicious  life,  employed  some  of  these  wretches 
to  assassinate  him.  He  was  killed  in  the  Temple, 
while  sacrificing.  The  murder  waa  never  inquired 
into,  and,  emboldened  by  this,  the  Sicarii  repeated 
their  horrid  act,  thus  adding,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jews,  the  awful  crime  of  sacrilege  to  that  of  mur- 
der {B.  J.  ii.  13,  §3;  Ant.  ibid.).  The  city,  too, 
was  filled  with  impostors  pretending  to  inspira- 
tion, but  inspired  only  with  hatred  to  all  govern- 
ment and  oj-der.  Nor  was  the  disorder  confined  to 
the  lower  classes:  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  tlie 
very  high-priests  themselves,  robbed  the  threshing- 
floors  of  the  tithes  common  to  all  the  priests,  and 
led  parties  of  rioters  to  open  tumult  and  fighting  in 
the  streets  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §8).  In  fact,  not  only  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  whole  countiy  far  and  wide,  was  in 
the  most  frightful  confusion  and  insecurity. 


zetha  lay  quite  naked  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §2),  in  another 
that  it  had  some  kind  of  wall  (Ant.  xix.  7,  §2). 
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At  length  a  riot  at  Caesarea  of  the  most  serious 
description  caused  the  recall  of  Felix,  and  in  the 
end  of  60  or  the  beginning  of  61,  Poitc'ius  Festus 
succeeded  him  as  procurator,  Festus  was  an  able 
and  upright  officer  {B.  J.  ii,  14,  §1),  and  at  the 
same  time  conciliatory  towards  the  Jews  (Acts 
XXV.  9).  In  the  brief  period  of  his  administration 
he  kept  down  the  robbers  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
gave  the  province  a  shoi-t  breathing  time.  His  in- 
terview with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.)  took  place, 
not  at  Jeinasalem,  but  at  Caesarea,  On  one  occa- 
sion both  Festus  and  Agrippa  came  into  collision 
with  the  Jews  at  Jei-usalem.  Agrippa — who  had 
been  appointed  king  by  Nero  in  52 — had  added 
an  apaitment  to  the  old  Asmonean  palace  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  the  upper  city,  which  commanded 
a  full  view  into  the  interior  of  the  courts  of  the 
Temple.  This  view  the  Jews  intf;icepted  by  build- 
ing a  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  inner  quadiangle.*" 
But  the  wall  not  only  intercepted  Agrippa,  it  also 
interfered  with  the  view  from  the  outer  cloi.sttjs  in 
which  the  Roman  guard  was  stationed  during  the 
festivals.  Both  Agrippa  and  Festus  interi'ered,  and 
required  it  to  be  pulled  down ;  but  the  Jews 
pleaded  that  once  built  it  was  a  part  of  the  Temple, 
and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  Nero. 
Nero  allowed  their  plea,  but  retained  as  hostages 
the  high-priest  and  treasurer,  who  had  headed  the 
deputation.  Agiippa  appointed  Joseph,  called  Cabi, 
to  the  vacant  priesthood.  In  62  (probably)  Festus 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albinas  ;  and  he  again 
very  shortly  after  by  Annas  or  Ananus,  son  of  the 
Annas  before  whom  Our  Lord  was  taken.  In  tlie 
inteiTal  a  persecution  was  commenced  against  the 
Christians  at  the  instance  of  the  new  high-pri<;.->t, 
a  rigid  Sadducee,  and  St.  James  and  othex"S  were 
arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim  (Jos.  Ant.  xx. 
9,  §1).  They  were  "  delivered  to  be  stoned,"  but 
St.  Jam^  at  any  rate  appears  not  to  have  been 
killed  till  a  few  years  later.  The  act  gave  gi'eat 
oftence  to  all,  and  cost  Annas  his  office  after  he  had 
held  it  but  three  months.  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  son 
of  Damneus,  succeeded  him.  Albinus  began  his  niie 
by  endeavouring  to  keep  down  the  Sicarii  and  other 
disturbers  of  the  peace ;  and  indeed  he  presen-ed 
throughout  a  show  of  justice  and  vigour  {Ant.  xx, 
1 1 ,  §  1 ),  though  in  secret  greedy  and  rapacious.  But 
before  his  recall  he  pursued  his  end  more  openly, 
and  pritsts,  people,  and  governors  alike  seern  to 
have  been  bent  on  rapine  and  bloodshed :  rival  high- 
priests  headefl  bodies  of  rioters,  and  stoned  ejich 
other,  and  in  tho  words  of  ,Josephu.s,  "all  things 
grew  from  woi-se  to  worse  "  (Ant.  xx.  9,  §4).  The 
evils  were  aggravated  by  two  occurrences — fir^^t, 
the  release  by  Albinus,  befoie  his  departure,  of  all 
the  smaller  criminals  in  the  prisons  {Ant.  xx. 
9,  §5) ;  and  secondly,  the  sudden  discharge  of  an 
immense  body  of  workmen,  on  the  completion  of  tlio 
r';pmrs  to  the  Temple  fxx,  9,  §7).  An  endeavour 
was  made  to  nrnj'.'dy  the  latter  by  inducing 
Agrippa  to  rebuild  the  eastern  cloister;  but  he  re- 
fused to  undertake  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
though  he  consented  to  |«ve  the  city  with  marble. 
The  rei)air8  of  a  jrart  of  the  sanctioary  that  had 
fallen  down,  and  the  renewal  of  the  foundations  of 


r  No  one  in  Jerusalem  might  build  so  high  that  his 
house  could  overlook  the  Temple.  It  was  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  prohibition  by  the  DoctorH.  See  Maimo- 
riidcH,  quoted  by  Otho,  Lex.  Hab.  26C.  Probably 
this  furnished  one  reai^jn  for  ho  hostile  a  ^tep  to  so 
friendly  a  pcrwn  as  Afp'ippa. 
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some  portions  were  deferred  for  the  present,  but 
the  materials  were  coll«;ted  and  stored  in  one  of 
the  courts  {B.  J.  v,  1,  §5). 

Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gessius  Florus,  who 
succeeded  him  in  65,  was  worse.  In  fact,  even 
Tacitus  admits  lifaat  the  endurance  of  the  ojipressed 
Jews  could  last  no  longer — duravit patientia  Jvdfxcu 
mqtie  ad  Gessium  Fhrum  {Hist.  v.  1 0).  So  gie;it 
was  his  rapadty,  that  whole  cities  and  districts  were  ' 
desolated,  and  the  robbers  openly  allowed  to  pur- 
chase immunity  in  jjlunder.  At  the  Passover,  pro- 
bably in  i}(j,  when  Ciistius  Callus,  the  prefect  of 
Syi-ia,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  whole  assembled 
people^  besought  him  for  redress;  but  without 
cH'ect.  Florus'  next  attempt  was  to  obtain  some  of 
the  treasuie  from  the  Temple.  He  demanded  17 
talents  in  the  name  of  the  erapei'or.  The  demand 
producyl  a  frantic  disturbance,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  approachal  the  city  with  both  cavaliy 
and  foot-soldiers.  That  night  Florus  took  up  his 
quai-tei-s  in  the  royal  jialace — that  of  Herod  at  the 
N.W.  comer  of  the  city.  On  the  following  moru- 
ing  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Bema,  and  the  high- 
priest  and  other  principal  people  Ijeing  brought 
before  him,  he  demandwl  thiit  the  leaders  of  the  late 
riot  should  be  given  up.  On  their  refusal  he  or- 
der'^1  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  u]ij>er  city.  This 
order  was  but  too  &it?ifully  carried  out ;  every  house 
was  entered  and  pillaged,  and  the  Jews  driven 
out.  In  their  attempt  to  get  through  the  nar- 
row streets  which  lay  in  the  valley  between  the 
uppei*  city  and  the  Temple,  many  were  caught 
and  slain,  others  weie  brought  before  Florus, 
scourged,  and  then  crucified.  Xo  grade  or  claw 
was  exempt,  Jews  who  Ixjrc  the  Homan  eques- 
trian order  were  among  the  victims  treated  with 
most  indignity.  Qiieeri  Bei-nicc  herself  {B.  J.  ii. 
15,  §1) — residing  at  that  time  in  the  Asrnonean 
palace  in  the  \ei"y  midst  of  the  slaughter — was  so 
affected  by  the  scene,  as  to  iiit^Tccle  in  jjcraon  and 
Ijarefoot  before  Florus,  but  without  avail,  and  in 
returning  she  was  herself  nearly  killed,  and  only 
escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  her  palace  and  calling 
her  guards  about  her-  The  fuillier  details  of  this 
dreadful  tumult  mast  be  j^sseii  over.*  Floras  was 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through  the  old  city 
up  into  the  Antonia — whence  he  would  have  had 
nearer  access  to  the  treasoies — and  finding  that  tlie 
Jews  had  broken  down  the  north  and  west  cloister?; 
wheie  they  joined  the  fojlress,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
communication,  he  relinquished  the  attempt  and 
withdrew  to  ('aesarea.  (B.J.  ii.  15,  §0). 

Cestias  Gatlus,  the  i>yf:U'.'±,  now  found  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  j>erson.  He 
sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  announce  him,  but 
before  he  hirnself  arrivf^i  events  had  become  y&ht 
remedy.  Agrippa  had  shortly  before  returned  from 
Alexandria,  and  had  done  much  to  calm  the  \)'.'')]>\i: 
At  his  instance  they  rebuilt  the  part  of  the  cloistci  ^ 
which  had  been  demolished,  and  collected  the  tribute 
in  arrear,  but  the  more  suggestion  from  him  that  they 
should  obey  Florus  until  he  was  rqjlaced,  pio'iuced 
such  a  Ktoi-m  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city 
{B.J.  ii.  IG,  §5  ;  17,  §1).  The  seditious  party  in  the 
Temple  led  by  young  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected 


'  Jo^ephus  says  tbree  millions  in  number  !  Three 
millions  is  very  little  under  the  population  of  landon 
with  all  its  suburlra. 

•  The  whole  tragic  story  is  most  forcibly  told  by 
Milman  (ii.  219-224j. 
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the  offerings  of  the  Roman  emperor,  which  since 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  had  been  regularly  made. 
This,  as  a  direct  renunciation  of  allegian'ce,  was  the 
tiTie  beginning  of  the  war  with  Rome  [B,  J.  ii.  17, 
§2).  Such  acts. were  not  done  without  resistance 
from  the  older  and  wiser  people.  But  remonstrance 
was  unavailing,  the  innovators  would  listen  to  no 
representations.  The  peace  party,  therefore,  de- 
spatched some  of  their  number  to  Florus  and  to 
Agi'ippa,  iind  the  latter  sent  3000  hoi-se-soldiers  to 
assist  in  keeping  order. 

Hostilities  at  once  began.  The  peace  party, 
headed  by  the  high-priest,  and  fortified  by  Agi'ippa's 
soldiers,  tln-ew  themselves  into  the  upper  city. 
The  insurgents  held  the  Temple  and  the  lower  city. 
In  the  Antonia  was  a  small  Roman  garrison.  Fierce 
contests  lasted  for  seven  days,  each  side  endea- 
vouiing  to  take  possession  of  the  part  held  by  the 
other.  At  last  the  insurgents,  who  behaved  with 
the  greatest  ferocity,  and  were  reinforced  by  a  num- 
ber of  Sicarii,  were  triumphant.  They  gained  the 
upper  city,  driving  all  before  them — the  high-priest 
and  other  leaders  into  vaults  and  sewers,  the  sol- 
diers into  Herod's  palace.  The  Asmonean  palace, 
the  high-priest's  house,  and  the  repository  of  the 
Archives — in  Josephus's  language,  "  the  nerves  of 
the  city"  {B.  J.  ii.  17,  §6) — were  set  on  fire. 
Antonia  was  nest  attacked,  and  in  two  days  they 
had  effected  an  entrance,  sabred  the  garrison,  and 
buiTit  the  fortress.  The  biilistae  and  catapults 
found  there  were  preserved  for  future  use  (v.  6,  §3). 
The  soldiei-s  in  Herod's  palace  were  next  besieged ; 
but  so  strong  were  the  walls,  and  so  stout  the  re- 
sistance, that  it  was  three  weeks  before  an  entrance 
could  be  effected.  The  soldiere  were  at  last  forced 
from  the  palace  into  the  three  gi'eat  towers  on  the 
adjoining  wall  with  great  loss ;  and  ultimately  were 
all  murdered  in  the  most  treacherous  manner.  The 
high-priest  and  his  brother  were  discovered  hidden 
in  the  aqueduct  of  the  palace ;  they  -were  instantly 
put  to  death.  Thus  the  insurgents  were  now  com- 
pletely masters  of  both  city  and  temple.  But  they 
were  not  to  remain  so  long.  After  the  defeat  of 
Cestius  Gallus  at  Bethhoron  dissensions  began  to 
ai'ise,  and  it-  soon  became  known  that  there  was 
still  a  large  moderate  party  ;  and  Cestius  took 
advantage  of  this  to  aidvance  from  Scopus  on 
the  city.  He  made  his  way  through  Bezetha,  the 
new  suburb  north  of  the  Temple,'*  and  through 
the  wood-market,  burning  everything  as  he  went 
[B.  J.  V.  7,  §2),  and  at  last  encamped  opposite  the 
palace  at  the  foot  of  the  second  wall.  The  Jews 
retired  to  the  upper  city  and  to  the  Temple.  For 
five  days  Cestius  assaulted  the  wall  without  success  ; 
on  the  sixth  he  resolved  to  make  one  more  attempt, 
this  time  at  a  different  spot— the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  east  of,  and  behind,  the  Antonia.  The  Jews, 
however,  fought  with  such  fury  from  the  top  of  the 
cloisters,  that  he  could  effect  nothing,  and  when 
night  came  he  drew  off  to  his  camp  at  Scopus. 
Thither  the  insurgents  followed  him,  and  in  thi'ee 
days  gave  him  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats 
that  a  Roman  army  had  ever  undergone.  His 
catapults  and  balistae  were  taken  from  him,  and 
resei-ved  by  the  Jews  for  the  final  siege  (v.  G,  §3). 
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"*  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  of  any 
reBistance  to  his  passage  through  the  great  wall  of 
Agrippa,  which  encircled  Bezetha. 

"  'Dea.n 'Milma.n* a  Sistory  oftheJews^  Bks.  xiv.,  xv., 
xvi. ;  and  Merivale's  History  oftheRomanSy  vi.  eh.  59. 
To  both  of  tliese  works  the  writer  begs  leave  to  express 
his  obligations  throughout  the  above  meagre  sketch  of 


This  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Marchesvan  (beginning 
of  November),  %Q, 

The  war  with  Home  was  now  inevitable,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  Anauus,  the  high-priest,  a  mo- 
derate and  prudent  man,  took  the  lead  ;  the  walls 
were  repaired,  arms  and  warlike  instruments  and 
machines  of  all  kinds  fabricated,  and  other  pre- 
parations made.  In  this  attitude  of  expectation — 
with  occasional  diversions,  such  as  the  expedition 
to  Ascalon  {B.  J.  iii.  2,  §1,  2),  and  the  skirmishes 
with  Simon  Bar-Gioras  (ii.  22,  §2) — the  city  re- 
mained while  Vespasian  was  reducing  the  north 
of  the  country,  antl  till  the  fall  of  Giscala  (Oct.  or 
Nov.  f)7),  when  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  escaped 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  persons  in  the  future  conflict. 

From  the  aiTival  of  John,  two  years  and  a  half 
elapsed  till  Titus  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  whole  of  that  time  was  occupied  in 
contests  between  the  moderate  party,  whose  desire 
was  to  take  such  a  coarse  as  might  yet  preserve  the 
nationality  of  the  Jews  and  the  existence  of  the 
city,  and  the  Zealots  or  fanatics,  the  assertors 
of  national  indepeifdence,  who  scouted  the  idea  of 
compromise,  and  resolved  to  regain  their  freedom  or 
perish.  The  Zealots,  being  utterly  unscrupulous, 
and  resorting  to  massacre  on  the  least  resistance, 
soon  triumphed,  and  at  If^t  reigned  paramount, 
with  no  resistance  but  such  as  sprang  from  their 
own  internal  factions.  For  the  repulsive  details  of 
this  frightful  period  of  contention  and  outrage  the 
reader  must  be  refeiTcd  to  other  works  .*=  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  70, 
when  Titus  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  them- 
selves were  divided  into  two  parties — that  of  John 
of  Giscala  and  Kleazar,  who  held  the  Temple  and 
its  courts  and  the  Antonia^ — 8400  men ;  that  of 
Simon  Bar-Gioi'as,  whose  head-quai'ters  were  in 
the  tower  Phasaelus  (v.  4,  §3),  and  who  held  the 
upper  city,  from  the  present  Coenaculum  to  the 
Latin  Convent,  the  lower  city  in  the  valley,  and 
the  district  where  the  old  Acra  had  formerly  stood, 
north  of  the  Temple — 10,000  men,  and  5000 
Idumeans  {B.  J.  v.  6,  §1),  in  all  a  force  of 
between  23,000  and  24,000  soldiers  trained  in  the 
civil  encounters  of  the  last  two  years  to  gi'eat  skill 
and  thorough  recklessness.^  The  numbers  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  swelled,  as  they  were,  by  the 
strangers  and  pilgiims  who  flocked  from  the  country 
to  the  Passover,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide. 
Tacitus,  doubtless  from  some  Roman  source,  gives 
the  whole  at  600,000.  Josephus  states  that 
1,100,060  perished  duiing  the  siege  {B.  J.  vi.  9, 
§3  ;  comp.  v.  13,  7),  and  that  more  than  40,000 
were  allowed  to  depai-t  into  the  country  (vi.  8,  §2), 
in  addition  to  an  '*  immense  number "  sold  to  the 
array,  and  who  of  course  fonn  a  proportion  of  the 
97,000  '*  cai-ried  captive  during  the  whole  war" 
(vi.  9,  §3).  We  may  therefore  take  Josephus's 
computation  of  the  numbers  at  about  1,200,000. 
Reasons  are  given  in  tlae  third  section  of  this  article 
for  believing  that  even  the  smaller  of  these  numbers 
is  very  gi-eatly  in  excess,  and  that  it  cannot  have 
exceeded  60,000  or  70,000  (see  p.  1025). 


'*  the  most  soul-stu-ring  struggle  of  all  ancient  history." 
Of  course  the  materials  for  all  modern  accounts  are  in 
Josephus  only,  excepting  the  few  touches — strong, 
but  not  always  accurate — in  the  5th  book  of  Tacitus' 
Sistories. 

d  These  are  the  numbers  given  by  Josephus  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  arc  exaggerated. 
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Titus's  force  consisted  of  four  legious,  and  some 
auxiliaries — at  the  outside  30,000  men  {B.J.  v.  1, 
§6).  These  were  disposed  on  their  first  arrival  iu 
three  camps — the  12th  and  15th  legions  on  the 
ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city ;  the 
5th  a  little  in  the  rear;  and  the  10th  on  the  top 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (v.  2,  §3,  5),  to  guard  the 
road  to  the  Jordan  vallej^,  and  to  batter  the  place 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  j  from  that 
commanding  position.  The  army  was  well  fur- 
nished with  artillei'y  and  machines  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  invention — '*  cuncta  expug- 
nandis  urbibus,  reperta  apud  vctors,  aut  novis 
ingeniis,"  says  Tacitus  (//»<.  V.  13).  The  first 
operation  was  to  clear  the  ground  between  Scopus 
and  the  north  wall  of  the  city — fell  the  timber, 
destroy  the  fences  of  the  gardens  which  fringed  the 
wall,  and  level  the  rocky  protuberances.  This 
occupied  four  days.  After  it  was  done  the  three 
legions  were  marched  forward  from  Scopus,  and 
encamped  off  the  north-west  comer  of  the  walls, 
stretching  from  the  Tower  Psephinus  to  opposite 
Hippicus.  The  fii*st  step  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  outer  wall.  The  point  of  attack  chosen  was  in 
Simon's  portion  of  the  city,  St  a  low  and  com- 
paratively weak  place  near  the  monument  of  John 
Hyrcanus  (v.  6,  §2),  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
three  walls,  and  where  the  upper  city  came  to  a 
level  with  the  sun'ounding  ground.  Round  this 
spot  the  three  legions  erected  banks,  from  which 
they'  opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the  rams  and 
other  engines  of  attack  to  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
One  of  the  rams,  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  went 
among  the  Jews  by  the  soubriquet  of  Nik6n,«  the 
conqueror.  Three  large  towers,  75  feet  high,  were 
also  erected,  overtopping  the  wall.  Meantime  from 
their  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  10th  legion 
opencl  fire  on  the  Temple  and  the  east  side  of 
the  city.  They  had  the  heavie,st  balista*,  and  did 
great  damage.  Simon  and  his  men  did  not  suffei' 
these  works  to  go  on  without  molestation.  The 
catapults,  both  those  taken  from  Cestius,  and  those 
found  in  the  Antonia,  were  set  up  on  the  wall,  and 
constant  desperate  sallies  were  made.  At  last  the 
Jews  began  to  tire  of  their  fruitless  assaults.  They 
saw  that  the  wall  must  fall,  and,  as  they  had  done 
during  Xebuchadnezzar's  siege,  they  left  their  posts 
at  night;  and  went  home.  A  breach  was  made  by  the 
redoubtable  Nikdn  on  the  7th  Alemisius  (cir.  April 
15) ;  and  here  the  liomans  entered,  driving  the  Jews 
before  them  to  the  second  wall-  A  great  length 
of  the  wall  was  then  broken  down  ;  such  parts  of 
Bezetha  as  had  escaped  desti-nction  by  Coti  us  were 
levelled,  and  a  new  camp  was  formed,  on  the  spot 
foimerly  occupied  by  the  Assyrians,  and  still  known 
as  the  "  Assyi'ian  camp." ' 

This  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  Titus  now 
lay  with  the  second  wall  of  the  city  close  to 
him  on  his  right,  while  before  him  at  no  con- 
siderable distance  rose  Antooia  and  the  Temple, 
with  no  '>b^t:tcle  in  the  inten';d  to  his  attruk. 
Still,  however,  he  prcffjrred,  before  advancing,  to 
get  j-'js'ession  of  the  .second  wall,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  John's  monument  was  again  chosen. 
Simon  was  no  less  jedili^-ss  in  assault,  and  no  less 
fertile  iu  stratagem,  than  before;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts,  in  five  days  a  breach  was 
again  efliarted.     The  district  into  which  the  Romans 


'^  6  NiVwi'  .  .  .  k-no  ToO  TTa.vTa  VLKav  (Ji.  J.  v.  7,  §2). 
A  curious  question  is  raised  by  the  occurrence  of  thi« 
and  other  Greek  names  in  Josejihus  ;  f-o  vtatcd  as  to 
lead  to  the  inference  tliat  Greek  was  familiarly  used 
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had  now  penetrated  was  the  gi'cat  Valley  which 
lay  between  the  two  main  hills  of  the  city,  occupied 
then,  as  it  is  still,  by  an  intricate  mass  of  narrow 
and  tortuous  lanes,  and  containing  the  markets  of 
the  city — no  doubt  very  like  the  present  bazaars. 
Titus's  breach  was  where  the  wool,  cloth,  and  brass 
bazaars  came  up  to  the  wall  (v.  8,  §1).  This 
district  was  held  by  the  Jews  ■  with  the  greatest 
tenacity.  Knowing,  as  they  did,  every  turn  of  the 
lanes  and  alleys,  they  liad  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  liomans,  and  it  was  only  after  four  days' 
incessant  fighting,  much  loss,  and  one  thoi'ough 
repulse,  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  make  good 
their  position.  However,  at  last,  Simon  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  then  Titus  demolished  the 
wall.     This  was  tbe  second  step  in  the  siege. 

Meantime  some  shots  had  been  intci'changed  in 
the  direction  of  the  Antonia,  but  no  serious  attack 
was  made.  Before  beginning  there  in  eaniest 
Titus  resolved  to  give  his  troops  a  few  days' 
rest,and  the  Jewsashort  opportunity  for  reflection. 
He  therefore  called  in  the  10th  legion  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  held  an  inspection  of  the 
whole  army  on  the  ground  north  of  the  Temple — 
full  in  view  of  both  the  Temple  and  the  upjjer  city, 
every  wall  and  house  in  which  were  crowded  with 
spectators  {li.  J.  v.  9,  §lj.  But  the  opj>ortunity 
was  thrown  away  upon  the  .Tews,  and  aft«r  four 
days  orders  were  given  to  recommence  the  attack. 
Hitherto  the  assault  had  been  almost  entirely  on  the 
city:  it  was  now  to  be  simultanefms  on  city  and 
Temple.  Accordingly  two  pairs  of  large  battfiries 
were  constructed,  the  one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia; 
the  other  at  the  old  point  of  attack — the  monu- 
ment of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  fii'st  pair  was 
erected  by  the  5th  and  12th  legions,  and  was 
near  the  pool  Stnithius  —  probably  the  present 
Birhet  larail,  by  the  St,  Stephen's  gate ;  the  second 
by  the  10th  and  15th,  at  the  pool  called  the  Almond 
pool — possibly  that  now  known  as  the  pool  of  Heze- 
kiah — and  near  the  high-priest's  monument  (v.  11, 
§4).  These  banks  seem  to  have  been  constructed 
of  timber  and  fascines,  to  which  the  Romans  must 
have  been  driven  by  the  scarcity  of  earth.  They 
absorbed  the  in^xrssant  labour  of  seventeen  days,  and 
were  completed  on  the  29th  Aiemisius  (cir.  May  7), 
John  in  the  meantime  had  not  haffn  idle;  he  had 
employed  the  seventeen  days'  respite  in  driving 
mines,  through  the  solid  limestone  of  the  hill,  from 
within  the  fortress  (v.  xi.  §4;  vi.  1,  §3 1  to  below 
the  banks.  The  mines  were  formed  with  timber 
roofs  and  supports.  When  the  banks  were  quite 
complete,  and  the  engines  placed  upon  them,  the 
timber  of  the  galleries  was  fired,  the  superincumbejit 
ground  gave  way,  and  the  labour  of  the  liomans 
was  totidly  destroyed.  At  the  other  jjoint  Simon 
had  maintained  a  resistance  with  all  his  foimer 
intrepidity,  and  more  than  his  foimer  success. 
He  had  now  greatly  increased  the  number  of  his 
machines,  and  his  people  were  much  more  cxjiert 
in  handling  them  than  beline,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  impede  materially  the  progitas  of  the  works. 
And  when  they  were  complcfcl,  and  the  fjattt'iing 
rams  had  begun  to  make  a  sensible  impression  o;i 
the  wall,  he  made  a  furious  assault  on  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  firing  the  rams,  seriously  diimaging  the  other 
engines,  and  destroying  the  banks  (v.  U,  §5,  6). 

It  now  became  plain  to  Titus  that  some  other 


by  the  Jews  indiscriminately  with  Hebrew.    Sec  the 
cataIog:ucs  of  names  in  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2. 

'  C<jmpare  Mahanch-Dan,  "  camp  of  IJan  "  (.ludir. 
xviU,  13;. 
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measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  place  must  be 
adopted.  It  woujd  appear  that  hitherto  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  city  had  not  been  invested, 
and  on  that  side  a  certain  amount  of  communication 
vios  kept  up  with  the  country,  which,  unless 
stopped,  might  prolong  the  siege  indefinitely  {B.  J. 
V.  12,  §1 ;  10,  §3  ;  11,  §1 ;  12,  §3).  The  number 
who  thus  escaped  is  stated  by  Joseplius  at  more 
thaa  500  a  day  (v.  11,  §1).  A  council  of  war 
was  therefore  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  encom- 
pass the  whole  place  with  a  wall,  and  then  re- 
commence the  assault.  The  wall  began  at  the 
Roman  camp — a  spot  probably  outside  the  modern 
north  wall,  between  the  Damascus  gate  and  the  N.E. 
corner.  From  thence  it  went  to  the  lower  pai-t  of 
Bezetha — about  St.  Stephen's  gate;  then  across 
Kedron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  thence  south,  by  a 
rocl:  called  the  "  Pigeon's  rock," — possibly  the  mo- 
dern "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  " — to  the  Mount  of 
Offence.  It  then  turned  to  the  west ;  again  dipped 
into  the  Kedron,  ascended  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel, 
and  so  kept  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ravine  to  a 
village  called  Beth-Erebinthi,  whence  it  ran  outside 
of  Herod's  monument  to  its  starting  point  at  the 
camp.  Its  entire  length  was  ,39  furlongs, — very  near 
5  miles;  and  it  contained  13  stations  or  guard- 
houses. The  whole  strength  of  the  army  was  em- 
ployed on  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  in  the 
short  space  of  three  days.  The  siege  was  then  vigor- 
ously pressed.  The  north  attack  was  relinquished, 
and  the  whole  force  concentrated  on  the  Antonia 
(12,  §4).  Four  new  banks  of  greater  size  than 
before  were  constructed,  and  as  all  the  timber  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  been  already  cut  down,  the 
materials  had  to  be  procured  from  a  distance  of 
■eleven  miles  (vi.  1,  §1).  Twenty-one  days  were 
occupied  in  completing  the  banks.  Their  position  is 
not  specified,  but  it  is  evident,  from  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  Josephus,  that  they  were  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  fortress  (vi.  1,  §3).  Atlength 
on  the  1st  Panemus  or  Tamuz  (cir.  June  7),  the  fire 
from  the  banks  commenced,  under  cover  of  which 
tlip  rams  were  set  to  work,  and  that  night  a  part  of 
the  wall  fell  at  a  spot  where  the  foundations  had  been 
weakened  by  the  mines  employed  against  the  former 
attacks.  Still  this  was  but  an  outwork,  and  between 
it  and  the  fortress  itself  a  new  wall  was  discovered, 
which  John  had  taken  the  precaution  to  build.  At 
length,  after  two  desperate  attempts,  this  wall  and 
that  of  the  inner  fortress  were  scaled  by  a  bold 
sm-prise,  and  on  the  5the  Panemus  (June  11)  the 
Antonia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (vi.  1,  §7). 
Another  week  was  occupied  in  breaking  down  the 
outer  walls  of  the  foi'tress  for  the  passage  of  the 
machines,  and  a  further  delay  took  place  in  erecting 
new  banks,  on  the  fresh  level,  for  the  bombardment 
and  battery  of  the  Temple.  During  the  whole  of 
this  time — the  miseries  of  which  are  commemorated 
in  the  traditional  name  of  yomin  deeka,  "  days  of 
wretchedness,"  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  period 
between  the  17th  Tamuz  and  the  9th  Ab  —  the 
Most  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters  took  place, 
some  in  the.  passages  from  the  Antonia  to  the 
cloisters,  some  in  the  cloisters  themselves,  the 
Romans  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  in,  the 
Jews  preventing  them.  But  the  Romans  gradually 
gained  gi-ound.  First  the  western,  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  noi-theru  external  cloister  was  burnt 
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('27th  and  28th  Pan.),  and  then  the  wall  enclosing 
tlie  court  of  Israel  and  the  holy  house  itself.  In 
the  interval,  on  the  17th  Panemus,  the  daily 
sacrifice  had  failed,  owing  to  the  want  of  officiating 
priests ;  a  circumstance  which  had  greatly  distressed 
the  people,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Titus  to 
make  a  further  though  fi-uitless  invitation  to  sur- 
render. At  length,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Lous  or  Ab 
(July  15),  by  the  wanton  act  ota  soldier,  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  Titus,  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion 
he  could  make  to  stop  it,  the  sanctuary  itself  was 
fired  (vi.  4,  §5-7).  It  was,  by  one  of  those  rare 
coincidences  that  sometimes  occur,  the  very  same 
month  and  day  of  the  month  that  the  first  temple 
had  been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (vi.  4,  §S). 
John,  and  such  of  his  party  as  escaped  the  flames 
and  the  carnage,  made  their  way  by  the  bridge  on 
the  south  to  the  upper  city.  The  whole  of  the 
cloisters  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  including  the 
magnificent  triple  colonnade  of  Herod  on  the  south 
of  the  Temple,  the  treasury  chambers,  and  the 
rooms  round  the  outer  courts,  were  now  all  burnt 
and  demolished.  Only  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary 
itself  still  remained.  On  .its  solid  masonry  the 
fire  had  had  comparatively  little  effect,  and  there 
were  still  hidden  in  its  recesses  a  few  faithful  priests 
who  had  contrived  to  rescue  the  most  valuable  of 
the  utensils,  vessels,  and  spices  of  the  sanctuary 
(vi.  6,  §1 ;  8,  §3). 

The  Temple  was  at  last  gained ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  half  the  work  remained  to  be  done.  The  upper 
city,  higher  than  Moriah,  enclosed  by  the  original 
wall  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  on  all  sides  preci- 
pitous except  at  the  north,  where  it  was  defended 
by  the  wall  and  towers  of  Herod,  was  still  to  be 
taken.  Titus  first  tried  a  parley — he  standing  on 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge  between  the  Temple 
and  the  upper  city,  and  John 'and  Simon  on  the 
west  end.  His  terms,  however,  were  rejected,  and 
no  alternative  was  left  him  but  to  force  on  the 
siege.  The  whole  of  the  low  part  of  the  town — the 
crowded  lanes  of  which  we  have  so  often  heard^ 
was  burnt,  in  the  teeth  of  a  frantic  resistance  from 
the  Zealots  (vi.  7,  §1),  together  with  the  comicil- 
house,  the  repository  of  the  records  (doubtless 
occupied  by  Simon  since  its  former  destruction), 
and  the  palace  of  Helena,  which  were  situated  in  this 
quarter—  the  suburb  of  Ophel  under  the  south  wall 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  houses  as  far  as  Siloam  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Temple  mount. 

It  took  18  days  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for 
the  siege  ;  the  four  legions  were  once  more  stationed 
at  the  west  or  north-west  corner  where  Herod's 
palace  abutted  on  the  wall,  and  where  the  three 
magnificent  and  impregnable  towers  of  Hippicus, 
Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne  rose  conspicuous  (vi.  8,  §1, 
and  §4  ad  fin.)  This  was  the  main  attack.  Opposite 
the  Temple,  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  slopes  of 
the  upper  city  rendered  it  unlikely  that  any  serious 
attempt  would  be  made  by  the  Jews,  and  this  pai't 
accordingly,  between  the  bridge  and  the  Xystus,* 
was  left  to  the  auxiliaries.  The  attack  was  com- 
menced on  the  7th  of  Goi-piaeus  (cir.  Sept.  11),  and 
by  the  next  day  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall, 
and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  city.  During 
the  attack  John  and  Simon  appear  to  have  stationed 
themselves  in  the  towers  just  alluded  to  ;  and  had 
they  remained  there  they  would  probably  have  been 


^  ^  Josephus  contradicts  himself  about  this  date, 
since  in  vi.  2,  §1  he  says  that  the  17th  Panemus  was 
the  "  yery  day  "  that  Antonia  was  entered.     The  date 


given  in  the  text  agrees  best  with  the  narrative.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  17th  is  the  day  commemorated 
in  the  Jewish  Calendar. 
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able  to  make  tei-ms,  as  the  towers  were  considered 
impregnable  (vi.  8,  §4).  Dut  on  the  first  signs  of 
the  breach,  they  toolc  flight,  and,  travel-sing  the 
city,  descended  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom  below 
tiiloam,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvailation  and  so  make  their  escape.  On  being 
repulsed  there,  they  took  refuge  apart  in  some  of 
the  subterraneous  caverns  or  sewers  of  the  city.' 
John  shortly  after  suiTendercd  himself;  but  .Simon 
held  out  for  several  weeks,  and  did  not  make  his 
appearance  until  after  Titus  had  quitted  the  city. 
They  were  both  resei-ved  for  the  Triumph  at  Rome. 

The  city  being  (ake;i,  such  parts  as  had  escapwl 
the  former  contiagrations  wn-e  burned,  and  the 
whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was  ordeied  to  be 
demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall  of  the  upper 
city,  and  Herod  s  three  great  towers  at  the  north- 
west comer,  which  were  left  standing  as  memorials 
of  the  massive  nature  of  the  fortifications. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  lulled; 
the  children  under  seventeen  were  sold  as  slaves ; 
the  rest  were  sent,  some  to  the  Egyptian  mines, 
some  to  the  provincial  amphitheatres,  and  some  to 
grace  tlie  Triumph  of  the  Conqueror.''  Titus  then 
departeil,  leaving  the  tenth  legion  under  the  com- 
mand of  Terentius  Eufus  tn  cany  out  the  work  of 
demolition.  Of  this  Josephus  assures  us  that  "  the 
whole'  was  so  thoroughly  levelled  and  dug  up  that 
no  one  visiting  it  would  believe  it  had  ever  been 
inhabited"  (B.  J.  vii.  1,  §  I ;.  [G.] 

From  its  destntctwn  b;j  Titoji  to  the  present  titrie. 
— For  more  than  fifty  yeara  after  its  destruction  by 
Titus  Jerusalem  disappears  from  history.  During 
the  revolts  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrenaica,  Kgypt,  Cyprus, 
and  Mesopotamia,  which  disturbed  the  ktter  years 
of  Trajan,  the  recovery  of  their  city  was  never 
attempted.  There  is  indeefl  reason  to  believe  that 
Lucuas,  the  head  of  the  insurgents  in  ligypt,  led 
his  followers  into  Palestine,  where  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  lioman  general  Turlx),  but  Jenisalem 
is  not  once  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions. Of  its  annals  during  this  period  we  jtnow 
nothing.  Three  lowere  and  fart  of  the  western 
^wall  alone  remaine*!  of  its  strong  fortifications  to 
protect  the  colioi-ts  who  occupied  the  conquered 
city,  and  the  soldiere'  huts  were  long  the  only 
buildings  on  its  site.  But  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
it  agaiu  emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and  became 
the  centre  of  an  iasurrection,  which  the  best  bhxxl 
of  Rome  was  shed  to  subline.  In  desfjair  of  keeji- 
ing  the  Jews  in  subjection  by  other  means,  the 
Kmpei'or  had  formed  a  design  to  restore  .Jeru- 
salem, and  thus  prevent  it  from  ever  tecoming  a 
rallying  jxiint  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  further- 
ance of  his  plan  he  ha/1  sent  thither  a  colony  of 
vf:terans,  in  numbei-s  suflicient  for  the  defence  of  a 
po,sition  so  strong  by  nature  agaiast  the  then  known 
mfrfles  of  attack.  To  this  measure  L>ion  Cassius 
(Ixii.  12)  attributes  a  renewal  of  the  insurrection, 
while  Eusel>ius  asserts  that  it  was  not  carrial  into 
•execution  till  the  outbreak  was  quelled.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  embers  of  revolt,  long  smouldering, 
burst  into  a  flame  sfion  after  Hadrian's  dejj:irturc 


^  The  prisoners  were  collected  for  this  final  parti- 
tion in  the  Court  of  the  Women.  Josephus  states 
that  during  the  process  eleven  thousand  died !  It  is 
a  good  instance  of  the  exaggeration  in  wliich  hc- 
indolges  on  these  matters ;  for  taking  the  larKCst 
estimate  of  the  Court  of  the  Women  (Lightfw»t*s^, 
it  contained  .1.';,000  square  feet,  t.  e.  little  more  than 
3  square  feet  for  each  of  those  who  died,  not  to  f^peak 
of  the  living. 
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from  the  East  in  A.u.  132.  The  contemptuous 
indilTerence  of  the  KonMns,  or  the  secrecy  of  their 
own  plans,  enabled  the  Jews  to  organise  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy.  Bar  Cocheba,  their  leader,  the 
third,  according  to  liabbinical  writers,  of  a  dynasty 
of  the  same  name,  princes  of  the  captivity,  was 
crowned  king  at  Bether  by  the  Jews  who  thronged 
to  him,  and  by  the  i»pulace  was  regarded  as  the 
Messiah.  His  armour-biarer,  K.  Akiba,  claimed 
descent  fiom  Sisera,  and  hated  the  liomans  with 
the  fierce  rancour  of  his  adopted  nation.  All  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  flocked  to  his  standard.  At  an 
early  period  in  the  D-volt  they  became  masters  of 
Jeriisalem,  and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  'I'eniple. 
The  exact  date  of  this  attempt  is  unccrt-iin,  but  the 
&ct  is  inferred  from  allusions  in  Chrysostom  (Or,  3 
in  Jvdaeos),  Nicejihorus  (^11.  E.  iii.  24),  and  (ieorge 
Cedrenus  (Ilist.  Cvmp.  249),  and  the  collateral 
evidence  of  a  coin  of  the  period.  Hadrian,  ahmmvl 
at  the  rapid  sjn-ead  of  the  insurrection,  and  the 
ineffectual  efforts  of  his  troofw  to  repress  it,  sum- 
moned from  Britain  Julius  .Severus,  the  greatest 
general  of  his  time,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Judaea.  Two  years  were  spent  in  a  fierce 
guerilla  warfare  before  Jerusalem  was  taken,  after  a 
desperate  defence  in  which  Bar  Cwheba  perished. 
The  courage  of  the  defenders  was  shaken  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  vaults  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the 
Itomans  became  ma-sters  of  the  position  (Milman, 
//iat.  of  Jews,  iii.  122).  But  the  war  did  not  cud 
with  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  Jews  in  great 
force  had  occupied  the  fortress  of  Bether,  and  then; 
maintaine/l  a  struggle  with  all  the  tenacity  of  des^iair 
against  the  rej)eated  onsets  of  the  Komans,  At 
length,  worn  out  by  &mine  and  disease,  they  yielded 
on  the  9th  of  the  month  Ab,  A.D.  T'^io,  and  the 
grandson  of  Bar  Cocheba  was  among  the  slain.  The 
slaughter  was  frightful.  The  Komans,  say  the  Rab- 
binical historians,  waded  to  their  horse-bridles  in 
blood,  which  flowed  with  the  fury  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent. The  corpsesoftheslain,  according  to  the  same 
veracious  authorities,  e.-stended  for  more  than  thirteen 
miles,  and  remained  unburied  till  the  reign  of  Antii- 
ninus.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  are  said 
to  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  while  the  number  of 
victims  to  the  attendant  calamities  of  warwas  c«unt- 
lass.  On  the  side  of  the  Homaas  the  loss  was  enor- 
mous, and  so  dearly  bought  was  their  victory,  that 
Hadrian,  in  his  letter  to  the  .S<:natc,  announcing  the 
ainclusion  of  the  war,  did  not  adopt  the  usual  con- 
gi'atulatory  phrase.  Bar  Cocheba  has  left  ti-aces  of 
his  occujjation  of  Jei-usahmi  in  coirLS  whieh  were 
struck  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  i'mr 
silver  coins,  three  of  them  undoui>te*lly  belonging 
to  Trajan,  have  been  discoveral,  restampcd  with 
Samaritan  characters.  But  the  reljel-leadei ,  amply 
supplied  with  the  precious  metals  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  followers,  afterwards  coined  his  own 
money.  The  mint  was  prolably  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  cjins  struck 
during  that  period  fearing  the  ins/.Tiption,  "  to  the 
freedom  of  Jerusalem,"  or  "  .Jerusalem  the  holy." 
They  are  mentioned  in  both  Talmuds. 


'  The  word  used  by  Josephus — irtfi^Xos  ivf  ^6\iwf 
—may  mean  cither  the  whole  plai!C,  or  the  inclosing 
walls,  or  the  precinct  of  the  Temple.  The  rtatemcnts 
of  the  Talmud  perhaps  imply  that  the  fonndations  of 
the  Temple  only  were  dug  up  (sec  the  quotations  in 
Schwarz,  83.5J ;  and  even  these  seem  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  the  thne  of  Chrjsostom  iJd  JiuUiaa, 
ilL  431). 
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Hadrian's  first  policy,  iifter  the  suppression  of  tlie 
revolt,  was. to  oblitemte  tlie  existence  of  Jerusalem 
as  a  city.     The  ruins  whicli  Titus  had  left  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  passed  over  the 
fouudations  of  the  Temple.     A  colony  of  Roman 
citizens  occupied  the  new  city  which  rose  fi'ora  the 
ashes  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  number  was  after- 
wai-ds  augmented   by   the    Emperor's  vetei-an  le- 
gionaries.    A  temple  to  the  Capitohne  Jupiter  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  sacred  edifice  of  the  Jews, 
and  among  the  ornaments  of  the  new  city  weie  a 
theatre,  two  market  places  (STj/ititrm),  a  building 
called  T€Tpdvvfi(}>oi/,  and  another  called  K6Bpa.     It 
was  divided  into  seven  quai-lers,  each  of  which  had 
its  own  warden.    j\Iount  Ziou  lay  without  the  walls 
(Jerome,  Mic.  iii.  12  ;  Itin.  Ifieros.  p.  592,  ed. 
WesseUng).     That  the  northern  wall  inclosed  the 
so-called  sacred  places,  though  asserted  by  Deyling, 
is  regarded  by  Miinter  ay  a  fable  of  a  later  date. 
A  temple  to  Astarte,  the  Phoenician  Venus,  on  the 
site  afterwards  identified  with  the  Sepulchre,  appears 
on  coins,  with  four  columns  and  the  inscription 
C.  A.  C,  Colonia  Aelia  CapitoUna,  but  it  is  more 
thaa  doubtful  whether  it  was  erected  at  this  time. 
The  woi-ship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  from  Egypt. 
A  statue  of  the  Emperor  was  raised  on  the  site  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Nicepb.  //.  B.  iii,  24-)  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  near  the  same  spot  that  the  Bourdeaux 
pilgi'im  saw  two  statyes  of  Hadrian,  not  far  from  the 
"lapis  pertusus"  which  the  Jews  of  his  day  yearly 
visited  and  anointed  with  oil  {Itin.  Hieros.  p.  591). 
It  was  not,  however,  till   the  following  year, 
A.D.  136,  that  Hadrian,  on  celebrating  his  Vicennalia, 
bestowed  upon  the  new   city  the  name  of  Aelia 
Capitolina,  combining  with  his  own  family  title  the 
name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the  guardian  deity 
of  the  colony.     Christians  and  pagans  alone  were 
allowed  to  reside.     Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  on 
paiu  of  death,  and  this  prohibition  remained   in 
tbrae  in  the  time  of  Tertullian.    But  the  conqueror, 
though  stern,  did  not  descend  to  wanton  mockery. 
The  swine,  sculptured  by  the  Emperor's  command 
over  the  gate  leading  to  Bethlehem  (Euseb.  Chron. 
Hadr.  Ann.  xx.) ,  was  not  intended  as  an  insult  to  the 
conquered  race  to  bar  their  entrance  to  the  city  of 
tlieir  fathers,  but  was  one  of  the  signa  militaria 
of  the  Roman  army.     About  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  afterwards,  once  a  year,  to  enter  the 
city  itself,  and  weep  over  it  on  the  anuiversaiy  of  its 
capture.     Jerome  (on  Zeph.  i.  15)  draws  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  wretched  crowds  of  Jews  who  in  his 
day  assembled  at  the  wailing-place  by  the  west  wall 
of  the  Temple  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  their  ancestral 
greatness.    On  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab  might  be 
seen  the  aged  and  decrepit  of  both  sexes,  with  tat- 
tered garments  and  dishevelled  hair,  who  met  to 
weep  over  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  purchased 
permission  of  the  soldiery  to  prolong  their  lamenta- 
tions ("  et  miles  mercedem  postulat  ut  illi&  fiere 
plusliceat"). 

So  completely  were  all  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
obliterated  that  its  very  name  was  in  process  of 
time  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  after  Constantine 
built  the  Martyrion  on  the  site  of  the  crucifixion, 
that  its  ancient  appellation  was  revived.  In  the 
7th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  the  bishop 
of  Aelia  is  mentioned ;  but  Macarius,  in  subscribing 
to  the  canons,  designated  himself  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  name  Aelia  occurs  as  late  as  Adamnanus 
(a.d.  697),  and  is  even  found  in  Edrisi  and  Mejr  ed- 
Din  about  1495. 
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After  the    inauguration   of  the  new   colony  of 
Aelia  the  annals  of  the  city  again  relapse  into  an 
obscurity  which  is  only  represented  in  history  by  a 
list  of  twenty-three  Christian  bishops,  who  filled 
up  the  iutei'val  between  the  election  of  Marcus,  the 
first  of  the  series,  and  Macarius  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine.     Already   in    the   third  century   the 
Holy  Places  had  become  objects  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  pilgrimage  of  Alexander,  a  bishop  in  Cappadocia, 
and  afterwards  of  Jerusalem,  is  matter  of  history. 
In  the  following  century  such  pilgrimages  became 
more  common.     The  aged  Empress  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantine,  visited  Palestine  in  a.d.  326,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  erected  magnificent  churches 
at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.     Her 
son,  fired  with  the   same    zeal,    swept  away  the 
shrine  of  Astarte,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
resurrection,  and  founded  in  its  stead  a  chapel  or 
oratory.     On  the  east  of  this  was  a  large  court,  the 
eastern  side  being  funned  by  the  Basilica,  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  cross  was  said  to  have  been 
found.     The  latter  of  these  buildings  is  that  known 
as  the  Martyrion ;  the  foi*mer  was  the  church  of  the 
Anastasis,  or  Resurrection :  their  locality  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  section  (p.  1029,  &c.).    The 
Martyrion  was  completed  a.d.  335,  and  its  dedica- 
tion celebrated  by  a  great  council  of  bishops,  fii-st  at 
Tyre,  and  aftenvards  at  Jerusalem,  at  which  Euse- 
bius  was  present.    In  the  reign  of  Julian  (A.D.  3ii2) 
the  Jews,  with  the  pei'mission  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  made  an  abortive  attempt  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  temple.     From  whatever 
motive,  Julian  had  foi-med  the  design  of  restoring 
the  Jewish  worship  on  Mount  Moriah  to  its  pi'istinc 
splendour,  and  during  his  absence  in  the  East  the 
execution    of   his    project    was    entrusted    to  his 
favourite,  Alypius  of  Antioch.     Materials  of  every 
kind  were  provided  at  the  emperor's  expense,  and 
so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  that  their 
women  took  part  in  the  work,  and  in  the  laps  of 
their  garments  carried  off  the  earth  which  covei'ed 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple.     But  a  sudden  whirlwind 
and  earthquake  shattered  the  stones  of  the  foimer 
foundations ;  the  workmen  fled  for  shelter  to  one 
of  the  neighbouring  churches  .(^tti  n  ray  ttKtjo-loi/ 
UpS>v,  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  iv.  Ill),  the  doors  of  which 
were  closed  against  them  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
a  fire  issuing  from  the  Temple-mount  raged  the 
whole  day  and  consumed  their  tools.      Numbers 
perished  in  the  flames.     Some  who  escaped  took 
refuge  in  a  portico   near  at  hand,  which  fell  at 
night  and  crushed  them  as  they  slept  (Theodor. 
H.  E.  iii.  15;  Sozomen,  v.  21;  see  also  Ambros. 
Epist.  ad  Theodosium,  lib.  ii.  ep.  17).     Whatever 
may  have  been  the   colouring   which   this   story 
received  as  it   passed  through  the   hands  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  the  impartial  narrative  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  1),  the  friend  and 
companion  in  arms  of  the  emperor,  leaves  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  the  trath  of  the  main  facts  that  the 
work  was  interrupted  by  fire,  which  all  attributed 
to  supernatural  agency.    In  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  still  remained,  to 
which  the  orator  could  appeal  (ad  Judaeos,  iii.  431 ; 
Paris,  1636).     The  event  was  regarded  as  a  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  the  impious  attempt  of  Julian 
to  falsify  the  predictions  of  Christ :  a  position  which 
Bishop  Warburton  defends  with  great  skill  in  his 
treatise  on  the  subject. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Jerusalem 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  pilgrims  from 
all  regions,  and  its  bishops  contended  with  those  of 
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Caesarea  for  the  supremacy;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451-453)  that  it 
was  made  an  independent  patriarchate.  In  the 
theological  controversies  which  followed  the  decision 
of  that  council  with  regard  to  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  Jerusalem  bore  its  slmie  with  other  Oriental 
churches,  and  two  of  its  bishops  were  deposed  by 
Mouophysite  fanatics.  The  synod  of  Jenisalem  in 
A,D,  rj36  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople against  the  ilonophysites. 

In  529  the  Emperor  Justinian  founded,  at  Jerusalem 
a  splendid  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  which 
has  been  identified  by  most  writers  with  the  building 
known  in  modem  times  as  the  ilosque  el-Aksa,  but 
of  which  probably  no  remains  now  exist  (see  p. 
1033  6).  Frocopius,  the  historian,  ascribes  to  the 
same  Emperor  the  erection  of  ten  or  eleven  monas- 
teries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
Eutychius  adds  that  he  built  a  hospital  for  strangers 
in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  church  above-mentioned 
was  b^un  by  the  patriarch  Elias,  and  completed  by 
Justinian.  Later  in  the  same  century  Gregory  the 
Great  (590-604)  sent  the  abbot  Probus  to  Jeru- 
salem with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  endowed 
a  hospital  for  pilgrims,  which  Robinson  suggests  is 
the  same  as  that  now  used  by  the  iluslims  for  the 
like  purpose,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  et-Taldyeh. 

For  nearly  five  centuries  the  city  had  been  fiee 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  The  merchants  of  the 
Mediterranean  sent  their  ships  to  the  coasts  of 
Syria,  and  Jerusalem  became  a  centre  of  trade,  as 
well  as  of  devotion.  But  this  rest  was  roughly 
broken  by  the  invading  Pereian  army  under  Chos- 
roes  II.,  who  swept  through  Syria,  drove  the 
imperial  troops  before  them,  and,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Antioch  and  Damascus,  marched  upon 
Jerusalem.  A  multitude  of  Jews  from  Tiberias 
and  Galilee  followed  in  their  train.  The  city  was 
invested,  and  taken  by  assault  in  June,  614  ;  thou- 
sands of  the  monks  and  clergy  were  slain  ;  the 
suburbs  were  burnt,  churches  demoUshed,  and  that 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  injured,  if  not  consumed,  by 
fire.  The  invading  army  in  their  retreat  carri^ 
with  them  the  patriarch  Zacharias,  and  the  wood 
of  the  true  cross,  besides  multitudes  of  captives. 
During  the  exile  of  the  patriarch,  his  vicar  Mo- 
destus,  supphed  with  money  and  workmen  by  the 
munificent  John  Eleemon,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
restored  the  churches  of  the  Resuriection  and  Cal- 
vary, and  also  that  of  the  Assumption.  After  a 
struggle  of  fourteen  years  the  imperial  arms  were 
again  victorious,  and  in  628  Heraclius  entered  Jeru- 
salem on  foot,  at  the  head 'of  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, bearing  the  true  cross  on  his  shoulder. 
The  restoration  of  the  churches  is,  with  greater 
probability,  attributed  by  William  of  Tyre  to  the 
liberality  of  the  emperor  {Jlist.  J.  Ij. 

The  dominion  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City 
was  iiow  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  After  an 
obstinate  defence  of  four  months,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  agaiiLst  the  impettious  attvika  of  the  Arabs, 
the  patriarch  .Soplu-onias  suiyendered  to  tlie  Khalif 
Omar  in  person  A. D.  G37.  The  valoui- of  the  besieged 
extorted  unwilling  admiration  from  the  victors,  and 
obtained  for  them  terms  unequalled  for  leniency 
in  the  history  of  Arab  conqut-t.  The  Khalif, 
after  ratifying  the  t'l-rms  of  capitulation,  which 
secured  to  the  f'liii.-^tiari^  liberty  of  worship  in  the 
churches  which  they  had,  but  prohibited  the  erection 
of  more,  entered  the  city,  and  was  met  at  the  gates 
by  the  patriarch,  Sophronius  received  him  with 
the  uncourteous  exclamation,  "  Verily  this  is  the 
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abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place!"  and  the 
chronicler  does  not  forget  to  record  the  ragged  dress 
and  "  Satanic  hypocrisy"  of  the  hardy  khalif 
(Cedrenus,  Hist.  Comp.  426).  Omar  then,  in  com- 
pany with  the  patriarch,  visited  the  Church  of  the 
Kesurrection ,  and  at  the  Muslim  time  of  prayer 
knelt  down  on  the  eastern  steps  of  the  Basilica, 
refusing  to  pray  within  the  buildings,  in  order  that 
the  possession  of  them  might  be  secured  to  the- 
Christians,  Tradition  relate  that  he  requested  a  site 
whereon  to  erect  a  mosque  for  the  Mohammedan 
worship,  and  that  the  patriarch  assigned  him  the 
spot  occupied  by  the  rejiuted  stone  of  Jacob's  vision : 
over  this  he  is  said  to  have  built  the  mosque  after- 
wards known  by  his  name  CEutychii  Chron.  ii.  285 ; 
Ockley,  Hist,  of  8ar,  205-214,  Bohn),  and  which 
still  exists  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Aksa,  Hence- 
forth Jerusalem  became  for  Muslims,  as  well  as 
Christians,  a  sacred  place,  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
shared  the  honours  of  pilgrimage  with  the  renowne'l 
Kaaba  of  Mecca. 

In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  (771-814)  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  by  the  Emperor  "of  the  West  to 
distribute  alms  in  the  Holy  City,  and  on  their 
return  were  accompanied  by  envoys  from  the 
enlightened  Khalif  HirUn  er-Kashid,  bearing  to 
Charlemagne  the  keys  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre-  But  these  amenitjes  were  not  of  long 
continuance.  The  dissensions  which  ensned  upon 
the  death  of  the  khalif  spread  to  Jerusalem,  and 
churches  and  convents  ;juffered  in  the  general 
anarchy.  About  the  same  period  the  fend  betweoi 
the  Joktanite  and  Ishmaelite  Arabs  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect.  The  former,  after  devastating 
the  neighbouring  region,  made  an  attempt  upon 
Jerusalem,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  signal  valour 
of  its  garrison.  In  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  El  5Io- 
tasem  it  was  held  for  a  time  by  the  rebel  chief 
Tamiln  Abu-Hareb. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Abassides  the  Holy  City 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Fatimite  conqueror 
Maez,  who  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Musr 
el-Kahirah,  the  modem  Cairo  (A.D.  969),  Cuder 
the  Fatimite  dynasty  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians 
in  Jerusalem  reach©!  their  height,  when  El-Hakem, 
the  third  of  his  fine,  ascended  the  throne  (A.D. 
996).  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
had  been  twice  dismantled  and  burnt  within  the 
previous  seventy  years  (Eutych.  Ann.  ii,  529, 
530;  Cedren.  Hiit.  Comp,  p'.  661),  was  again 
demolished  (Ademari  Ohr&n.  A.D.  1010),  and  its 
successor  was  not  complete-1  till  A-D.  1048.  A 
small  chapel  ("oratoria  valde  modica,'*  Will.  Tyr. 
viii.  3)  supplied  the  place  of  the  magnificent 
Basilica  on  Oolgotha. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  in  the  11th  century 
became  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Maslims,  who 
exacted  a  tax  of  a  byzant  from  every  visitor  to  the 
Holy^Sepulchre.  Among  the  most  remarkable  pil- 
grimages of  this  century  were  those  of  Kobert  of 
Xoiinandy  (1035),  Lietbert  of  Cambray  (1054), 
and  the  German  bishops  (1065). 

In  1077  Jerasalem  was  pillaged  by  Afeis  the 
Kharismian,  commander  of  the  army  sent  by 
Melek  Shah  against  the  Syiian  dominions  of  the 
khalif.  About  the  year  1084  it  was  bestowed  by 
Tutush,  the  brother  of  Melek  Shah,  uyon  Oi1»k^ 
chief  of  a  Turkman  horde  under  his  command. 
From  this  time  till  1091  Ortok  was  emir  of  the 
citv,  and  on  his  death  it  was  held  as  a  kind  of  fief 
by  his  sons  Ilghazy  and  Sukm^n,  whose  severity  . 
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to  the  Christians  became  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
Crusades.  Rudhw9,n,  son  of  Tutush,  made  an  in- 
effectual attack  upon  Jerusalem  in  1096.  The  city 
was  ultimately  taken,  after  a  siege  of  forty  days, 
hy  Afdal.  vizir  of  the  khalif  of  Egypt,  and  for 
eleven  months  had  been  governed  by  the  Emir 
Iftikar  ed-Dauleh,  when,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1099, 
the  crusading  army  appeared  before  the  walls. 
After  the  fall  of  Antioch  in  the  preceding  year  the 
remains  of  their  numerous  host  marched  along  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  the  sea,  passing  Byblos,  Bey- 
rout,  and  Tyre  on  their  road,  and  so  through  Lydda, 
Raraleh,  and  the  ancient  Emmaus,  to  Jerusalem. 
The  crusaders,  40,000  in  number,  but  with  little 
more  than  20,000  effective  troops,  reconnoitred  the 
city,  and  determined  to  attack  it  on  the  north. 
Their  camp  extended  from  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen 
to  that  beneath  the  tower  of  David.  Godfrey  of 
Lorraine  occupied  the  extreme  left  (East)  ;  next  him 
was  Count  Robert  of  Flanders  ;  Robert  of  Noi-mandy 
held  the  third  place;  and  Tancred  was  posted  at  the 
N.W.  comer  tower,  afterwards  called  by  his  name. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  originally  encamped  against 
the  west  gate,  but  afterwards  withdrew  half  his 
force  to  the  part  between  the  city  and  the  church 
of  Zion.  At  the. tidings  of  their  approach  the 
khalif  of  Egypt  gave  orders  for  the  repair  of  the 
towers  and  walls ;  the  fountains  and  wells  for  five 
oj'  sis  miles  round  (Will.  Tyr.  vii.  2.3),  with  the 
exception  of  Siloam,  were  stopped,  as  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  when  the  city  was  invested  by  Senna- 
cherib's host  of  Assyrians.  On  the  fifth  day  after 
their  arrival  the  crusaders  attacked  the  city  and 
drove  the  Saracens  from  the  outworks,  but  were 
compelled  to  suspend  their  operations  till  the  an-ival 
of  the  Genoese  engineers.  Another  month  was 
consumed  in  constructing  engines  to  attack  the 
walls,  and  meanwhile  the  besiegers  suffered  all  the 
horroi-s  of  thirst  in  a  burning  sun.  At  length 
the  engines  were  completed  and  the  day  fixed  for 
the  assault.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  July 
Godfrey  had  changed  his  plan  of  attack,  and  re- 
moved his  engines  to  a  weaker  part  of  the  wall 
between  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  and  the  comer 
tower  overlooking  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on 
the  north.  At  break  of  day  the  city  was  assaulted 
in  three  points  at  once.  Tancred  and  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  attacked  the  walls  opposite  their  oWn 
positions.  Night  only  separated  the  combatants, 
and  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  preparations  for 
the  morrow's  contest.  Next  day,  after  seven  hours' 
hard  fighting,  the  drawbridge  from  Godfrey's  tower 
was  let  down.  Godfrey  was  first  upon  the  wall, 
followed  by  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  the  Duke  of 
Normandy;  the  northern  gate  was  thrown  open, 
and  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday  the  15th  of  July 
Jenisalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crusaders. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  entered  without  opposition 
by  the  Zion  gate.  The  carnage  was  terrible: 
10,000  Muslims  fell  within  the  sacred  enclosure. 
Order  was  gi-adually  restored,  and  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  elected  king  (Will.  Tyr.-viii.).  Churches 
were  established,  and  for  eighty-eight  years  Jeru- 
salem remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  In 
1187  it  was  retaken  by  Saladin  after  a  siege  of 
several  weeks.  Five=  years  afterwards  (1192),  in 
anticipation  of  an  attack  by  Richard  of  England, 
the  fortifications  were  strengthened  and  new  walls 
built,  and  the  supply  of  water  again  cut  off  (Bar- 
hebr.  Chr<m.  p.  421).  During  the  winter  of  1191-2 
the  work  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
Fifty  skilled  masons,  sent  by  Alaeddin  of  Mosul, 
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rendered  able  assistance,  and  two  thousand  Christian 
captives  were  pressed  into  the  service.  The  Sultan 
rode  round  the  fortifications  each  day  encouraging 
the  workmen,  and  even  bi'onght  them  stones  on 
his  horse's  saddle.  IJis  sons,  his  brother  Malek 
al-AdeI,and  the  Emirs  ably  seconded  his  efforts,  and 
within  six  months  the  works  were  completed,  solid 
and  durable  as  a  rock  (Wiiken,  Kreiizziige,  iv. 
457,  458).  The  walls  and  towers  were  demolished 
by  order  of  the  Sultan  Melek  el  Mu'adhdhem  of  Da^ 
mascus  in  1219,  and  in  this  defenceless  condition 
the  city  was  ceded  to  the  Christians  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  'An 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  walls  in  1239  was  frustrated 
by  an  assault  by  David  of  Kerak,  who  dismantled 
the  city  anew.  In  1243  it  again  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  and  in  the  following  year 
sustained  a  siege  by  the  wild  Kharismian  hordes, 
who  slaughtered  the  priests  and  monks  who  bad 
taken  refuge  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  after  plundering  the  city  withdrew  to  Gaza. 
After  their  departure  Jerusalem  again  reverted  to 
the  Mohammedan's,  in  whose  hands  it  stiU  remains. 
The  defeat  of  the  Christians,  at  Gaza  ,.was  followed 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Holy  City  by  the  forces  of 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

In  1277  Jerusalem  was  nominally  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1517  it  passed  under 
the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  L,  whose 
successor  Suliman  built  the  present  walls  of  the 
city  in  1542.  Mohammed  Aly,  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  took  possession  of  it  in  1832.  In  1834  it 
was  seized  and  held  for  a  time  by  the  Fellahin  during 
the  insurrection,  and  in  1840,  after  the  bombai'd- 
ment  of  Acre,  was  again  restored  to  the  Sultan. 

Such  in  brief  is  a  sketch  of  the  chequered  for- 
tunes of  the  Holy  City  since  its  destruction  by 
Titus.  The  details  will  be  found  in  Gibbon's 
Decline  aTid  Fall;  Prof.  Robinson's  Blbl.  Bes.  i. 
365-407  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Williams'  Holy  City,  vol.  1. ; 
Wilken's  Gesch.  der  Kreuzzuge;  Deyling's  Diss, 
de  Aeliae  Capitolinae  orig.  et  historia  ;  and  Bp. 
Miinter's  History  of  the  Jewish  War  under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  translated  in  Robinson's  Bibliotheoa 
Sacra,  pp.  393-455.  [W.  A.  W.] 

III.  Topography  of  the  City, 
There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  the  ancient  world 
the  topography  of  which  ought  to  be  so  easily 
determined  as  that  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  first 
place,  the  city  always  was  small,  and  is  surrounded 
by  deep  valleys,  while  the  form  of  the  ground 
within  its  limits  is  so  strongly  marked  that  there 
never  could  apparently  be  any  great  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  its  general  extent,  or  in  fixing  its 
more  prominent  features ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  in  the  works  of  Josephus  a  more  full  and 
complete  topographical  description  of  this  city  than 
of  almost  any  other  in  the  ancient  world.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
localities  he  describes,  and  as  his  copious  desciip- 
tions  can  be  tested  by  comparing  them  with  the 
details  of  the  siege  by  Titus  which  he  aftei-wards 
narrates,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  settling 
at  least  all  the  main  points.  Nor  would  there  ever 
have  been  any,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  for 
a  long  pei'iod  after  the  destniction  of  the  city  by 
Titus,  the  place  was  practically  deserted  by  its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  the  continuity  of  tradition 
consequently  broken  in  upon  ;  and  after  this,  when 
it  again  appears  in  history,  it  is  as  a  sacred  city, 
and  at  a  period  the  most  uncritical  of  any  known  in 
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the  modern  histoiy  of  the  world.  During  at  least 
ten  centuries  of  what  ai'e  called  most  properly  the 
dark  ages,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  find  a  locality 
for  every  event  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
which  had  taken  place  within  or  near  its  walls. 
These  were  in  most  instances  fixed  arbitrarily,  there 
being  no  constant  tradition  to  guide  the  topographer, 
so  tliat  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  has  become 
perplexing,  to  a  degree  that  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  attempted  to  unravel  the  tangled 
thread;  and  now  that  long  centuries  of  constant 
tradition  have  added  sanctity  to  the  localities,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  shake  oneself  free  from  its 
influence,  and  to  investigate  the  subject  in  that 
ci'itical  spirit  which  is  necessary  to  elicit  the  truth 
so  long  buried  in  obscurity. 

It  is  only  by  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive from  the  very  beginning,  and  admitting  nothing 
which  cannot  be  proved,  either  by  direct  testimony 
or  by  local  indications,  that  we  can  hope  to  clear 
up  the  mystery ;  but,  with  the  ample  materials 
that  still  exist,  it  only  requires  that  this  should 
be  done  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  con-ect  determination 
of  at  least  all  the  principal  points  of  the  topogi'aphy 
of  this  sacred  city. 

So  little  has  this  been  done  hitheilo,  that  there 
are  at  present  before  the  public  three  distinct  views 
of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  so  discrepant  from 
one  another  in  their  most  essential  features,  that  a 
disinterested  person  might  fairly  feel  himself  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  there  existed  no  real  data  for 
the  determination  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  that 
the  disputed  questions  must  for  ever  remain  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  state  as  at  prftsent. 

1 .  The  first  of  these  theoiies  is  the  most  obvious, 
and  has  at  all  events  the  great  merit  of  simplicity. 
It  consists  in  the  belief  that  all  the  sacred  localities 
were  correctly  ascertained  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  that  none 
have  been  changed  duiing  the  dark  ages  that  fol- 
lowed, or  in  the  numerous  revolutions  to  which  the 
city  has  been  exposed.  Consequently,  infening  that 
all  which  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages  have 
handed  down  to  us  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 
The  advantages  of  this  theoiy  are  so  manifest,  that 
it  is  little  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  popular  and 
find  so  many  advocates. 

The  first  person  who  ventured  publicly  to  express 
his  dissent  from  this  view  was  Korte,  a  German 
printer,  who  travelled  In  Palestine  about  the  year 
1728.  On  visiting  Jerusalem  he  was  struck  with 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  site  of 
the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  Bible  narrative,  and  on  his  return 
home  published  a  work  denying  the  authenticity  of 
the  so-called  sacred  localities.  His  heresies  excited 
very  little  attention  at  the  time,  or  for  long 
afterwards;  but  the  spirit  of  enquiry  which  has 
spning  up  during  the  present  centui-y  has  revived 
the  controversy  which  has  so  long  been  dormant, 
and  many  pioas  and  earnest  men,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  have  expressed  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness the  dilficulties  they  feel  in  reconciling  the 
assumed  localities  with  the  indications  in  the  Bible. 
The  arguments  in  fevour  of  the  present  localities 
being  the  cori-ect  ones,  are  well  summefl  up  by  the 
Rev.  George  Williams  in  his  work  on  the  Holy  City, 
and  with  the  assistance  uf  Professor  Willis  all  has 
been  said  tliat  can  Ikj  urged  in  favour  of  their  au- 
thenticity. Nothing  c:m  fxcced  the  ingcnuitv  of 
the  various  hypotlicses  th:it  are  brought  fonvaid  to 
explain  away  t\\':  admitted  difficulties  of  the  case; 
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but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  new  facts  to  counter- 
balance the  significance  of  those  so  often  urged  on 
the  other  side,  while  the  continued  appeals  to  faith 
and  to  personal  argumentii,  do  not  inspire  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  the  data  brought  foi-ward. 

2,  Professor  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
elaborate  works  oh  Palestine,  has  brought  together 
all  the  arguments  which  from  the  time  of  Koite 
have  been  accumulating  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  mediaeval  sites  and  traditions.  He  lias  done  this 
with  a  power  of  logic  which  would  probably  have 
been  conclusive  had  he  been  able  to  carry  the  argu- 
ment to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  His  want  of 
knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  the  principles  of 
architectural  criticism,  however,  prevented  him  from 
perceiving  that  the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  wholly  of  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
Crusades,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  style  of  Con- 
stantine.  Nor  was  he,  ti*om  the  same  causes,  able 
to  correct  in  a  single  instance  the  erroneous  adscrip- 
tions  given  to  many  other  buildings  in  Jerusalem, 
whose  dates  might  have  afforded  a  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery. When,  in  consequence,  he  announced  as  the 
result  of  his  researches  the  melancholy  conclusion, 
that  the  silo  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  now,  and 
must  in  all  jirobability  for  ever  remain  a  mystery, 
the  effect  was,  that  those  who  were  opposed  to  his 
views  clung  all  the  more  firmly  to  those  they  before 
enteiiained,  prefeiring  a  site  and  a  sepulchre  which 
had  been  hallowed  by  the  tradition  of  ages  rather 
than  launch  forth  on  the  shoreless  sea  of  specula- 
tion which  Dr.  Robinson's  negative  conclusion  opened 
out  before  them. 

3.  The  third  theoiy  is  that  put  foi-wai'd  by  the 
author  of  this  ai"ticle  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Topography  of  Jerusalem."  It  agrees  generally 
with  the  views  urged  by  all  those  from  Korte  to 
Robinson,  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  sepulchre ;  but  inst^d  of  acquiescing 
in  the  desponding  view  taken  by  the  latter,  it  goes 
on  to  assei-t,  for  reasons  which  will  be  giveu  here- 
after, that  the  building  now  known  to  Christians 
as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  but  by  Moslems  called  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  the  identical  church  whicii 
Constantine  erected  over  the  Rock  which  contained 
the  Tomb  of  Christ. 

If  this  view  of  the  topos^raphy  can  be  maintained, 
it  at  once  sets  to  rest  all  questions  that  can  pos- 
sibly arise  as  to  the  accordance  of  the  sacre^l  sites 
with  the  Bible  narrative ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  at  the  time  of  the  cnacifixion  this  locality  was 
outside  the  walls,  "near  the  judgment-^eat,"  and 
"  towards  the  countiy ;"  and  it  ajp-ees  in  every  re- 
spect with  the  minutest  indication  of  the  Scriptures, 

It  confirms  all  that  was  said  by  Euseljius,  and 
all  Christian  and  Mohammedan  wiitci^  before  the 
time  of  the  Cnisades,  re^^rarding  the  sacred  localiti«, 
and  brings  the  Jewish,  Cliristian,  and  Mohammedan 
topography  into  order,  and  explains  all  that  before 
was  so  puzzling. 

It  substitutes  a  building  which  no  one  doubts  was 
built  long  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  for  one 
which  as  undoubtedly  was  erected  after  that  event; 
and  one  that  now  possesses  in  its  centre  a  mass  ot 
living  rock  with  one  cave  in  it  exactly  as  described 
by  Eusebius,  for  one  with  only  a  small  tabeniacle 
of  marble,  whei-e  no  rock  over  was  seen  by  human 
eyes ;  and  it  groups  together  buildings  undoubtedly 
of  the  age  of  Constantine,  whose  juxta-position'  it  is 
othei-wise  impossible  to  account  for. 

A  theory  oflering  such  arlvanta^es  as  these 
ought  either  to  be  welcomed  by  all  Christian  men, 
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or  assailed  by  earnest  reasoning,  and  not  rejected 
without  good  and  solid  objections  being  brought 
against  it.  For  it  never  can  be  unimportant  even 
to  the  best  established  creeds  to  deprive  scoffers 
of  6very  opportunity  for  a  sneer,  and  it  is  always 
wise  to  offer  to  the  wavering  every  testimony  which 
may  tend  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  investigating  the 
subject  will  probably  be  to  commence  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Jerusalem,  imme- 
diately before  its  downfall,  which  also  happens  to 
be  the  period  when  we  have  the  gi'eatest  amount 
of  knowledge  regarding  its  features.  If  we  can 
determine  what  was  then  its  extent,  and  fix  the 
more  important  localities  at  that  period,  there  will 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  asceilaining  the  proper  sites 
for  the  events  which  may  have  happened  either  be- 
fore or  after.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  of  course  existed  then  ;  and  the  descriptions  of 
Josephus,  in  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  tnisted,  apply 
to  tlie  city  as  he  then  saw  it ;  so  that  the  evidence 
is  at  that  period  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  tlie  city  itself  being 
then  at  its  gi'eatest  extent,  it  necessarily  included 
all  that  existed  either  before  or  afterwards. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
much  disputed  point  of  the  veracity  of  the  his- 
torian on  whose  testimony  we  must  principally 
rely  on  this  matter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  every  new  discovery,  every  improved  plan 
that  has  been  made,  has  served  more  and  more  to 
confiiTU  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  and  to  give  a 
higher  idea  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  local 
knowledge.  In  no  one  instance  has  he  yet  been 
convicted  of  any  material  error  in  describing 
localities  in  plan.  Many  difficulties  which  were 
thought  at  one  time  to  be  insuperable  have  dis- 
appeai-ed  with  a  more  careful  investigation  of  the 
data;  and  now  that  the  city  has  been  carefully 
mapped  and  explored,  there  seems  every  probability 
of  our  being  able  to  reconcile  all  his  descriptions 
with  tile  appearance  of  the  existing  localities.  So 
much  indeed  is  this  the  case  that  one  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  the  Roman  ai-my  was  provided  with 
surveyors  who  could  map  out  the  localities  with 
very  tolerable  precision ;  and  that,  though  writing 
at  Rome,  Josephus  had  before  him  data  which 
checked  and  guided  him  in  all  he  said  as  to  hori- 
zontal dimensions.  This  becomes  more  probable 
when  we  consider  how  moderate  all  these  are,  and 
how  consistent  with  existing  remains,  and  compare 
■them  with  his  strangely  exaggerated  statements 
whenever  he  speaks  of  heights  or  describes  the 
arrangement  of  buildings  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  siege,  and  oi  which  it  may  be  supposed  no 
record  or  conect  description  then  existed.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  his 
national  vanity  in  respect  to  these,  but  to  have  been 
checked  when  speaking  of  what  still  existed,  and 
could  never  be  falsified.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  almost  all  instances  we  may  imphcitly  rely  on 
anything  he  says  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  .Jeru- 
salem, and  as  to  anything  that  existed  or  could  be 
tested  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  must  receive  with 
the  gi-eatest  caution  any  assertion  with  regard  to 
what  did  not  then  remain,  or  respecting  which  no 
accurate  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  refute  his 
statement. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus there  are  two  points  which  it  is  necessary 
should  be  fixed  in  order  to  understand  what  follows. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  position  and  dimensions 
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of  the  Temple  ;  the  second  the  position  of  the 
Tower  Hippicus. 

Thanks  to  modem  investigation  there  now  seems 
to  be  httle  difficulty  in  detei-mining  the  first,  with 
all  the  accuracy  requisite  to  our  present  purposes. 
The  position  of  the  Tower  Hippicus  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  the  same  absolute  cei-tainty,  but  can 
be  fixed  within  such  limits  as  to  allow  no  reason- 
able doubts  as  to  its  locality. 

I.  Site  of  the  Temple. — Without  any  exception, 
all  topogi-aphers  are  now  agreed  that  the  Temple 
stood  within  the  limits  of  the  great  area  now 
known  as  the  Haram,  though  few  are  agreed  as  to 
the  poi-tion  of  that  space  which  it,  covered ;  jind 
at  least  one  author  places  it  in  the  centre,  and 
not  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure. 
With  ""this  exception  all  topographers  are  agreed 
that  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Haram  area 
was  one  of  the  angles  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple. 
In  the  fii-st  place  it  is  admitted  that  the  Temple 
was  a  rectangle,  and  this  happens  to  be  the  only 
right  angle  of  the  whole  enclosure.  .  In  the  next 
place,  in  his  description  of  the  gi'eat  Stoa  Basilica 
of  the  Temple,  Josephus  distinctly  states  that  it 
stood  on  the  southern  wall  and  overhung  the  valley 
(Ant.  XV.  IG,  §5).  Again,  the  discoveiy  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  commencing  about 
40  feet  from  the  S.W.  angle  in  the  western  wall, 
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Remains  of  Arcli  of  Bridge.    (S.W.  angle  of  Haram.) 


and  consequently  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  the 
gi-eat  Stoa  (as  will  be  shown  under  -the  head 
Temple),  so  exactly  coiTesponds  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus  {A7it.  xiv.  4,  §2 ;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §5, 
2,  ii.  16,  §3,  vi.  6,  §2,  vi.  7,  §1)  as  in  itself  to  be 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question.  The  size  of  the 
stones  and  the  general  character  of  the  masonry  at 
the  Jews'  Waifing-place  (woodcut  No.  2)  in  the 
western  wall  near  its  southern  extremity  have  been 
considered  by  almost  all  topogi'aphers  as  a  proof 
that  the  wall  there  formed  part  of  the  substruc- 
tures of  the  Temple  ;  and  lastly,  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  old  gateways  which  Josephus  (B.  J. 
vi.  6,  §2)  mentions  as  leading  from  the  Temple  to 
Parbar,  on  this  side,  mentioned  by  Ali  Bey,  ii.  220, 
and  Dr.  Barclay  (City  of  the  Great  lung,  p.  490), 
besides  minor  indications,  make  up  such  a  chain  of 
proof  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  on  this  point. 

The  extent  of  the  Temple  northwards  and  east- 
wards from  this  point  is  a  question  on  which  there 
is  much  less  agreement  than  with  i-egai"d  to  the 
fixation  of  its  south-western  angle,  though  the  evi- 
dence, both  written  and  local,  points  inevitably  to 
3  U  2 
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the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was  literally  correct 
wlien  he  said  that  the  Temple  was  an  exact  square 
of  a  stadium,  or  600  Greek  feet,  on  each  side  {Ant. 
XV.  11,  §3).  This  assei-tion  he  repeats  when  de- 
scribing the  gi'eat  Stoa  Basilica,  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  southern  side  (xv.  11,  §9)  ;  and  again, 
in  describing  Solomon's,  or  the  eastern,  portico,  he 
says  it  was  400  cubits,  or  600  feet,  in  extent  (xx. 
10,  §7)  ;  and  lastly,  in  nan'ating  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  (viii.  3,  §9),  he  says  he 
elevated  the  ground  to  400  cubits,  meaning,  as  the 
context  explains,  on  each  side.  In  fact  there  is  no 
point  on  which  Josephus  repeats  himself  so  often, 
and  is  thiougl^ut  so  thciou2;hly  consistent 


No.  2. — Jews*  wailing  place. 

There  is  no  other  wnttea  authority  on  this 
subject  except  the  Talmud,  which  assei-ts  that  the 
Temple  was  a  square* of  500  cubits  each  side 
{Mishna,  v.  334) ;  but  the  Rabbis,  as  if  aware  that 
this  assertion  did  not  coincide  with  the  localities, 
immediately  coiTect  themselves  by  explaining  that  it 
was  the  cubit  of  15  inches  which  was  meant,  which 
would  make  the  side  625  feet.  Their  authority, 
however,  is  so  questionable  that  it  is  of  the  least 
possible  consequence  what  they  said  or  meant. 

The  instantia  crucis,  however,  is  the  existing 
remains,  and  these  confii*m  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Proceeding 
eastward  along  the  southern  wall  from  the  south- 
western angle  we  find,  the  whole  Haram  area  filled 
"up  perfectly  solid,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
tunnel-like  entrance  <  under  the  mosque  El  Aksa, 
until,  at  the  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  angle, 
we  arrive  at  a  wall  running  northwards  at  right 
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angles  to  the  southern  wall,  and  bounding  the  solid 
space.  Beyond  this  point  the  Haram  area  is  filled 
up  with  a  series  of  light  arches  supported  on  square 
piers  (shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  No.  3),  the 
whole  being  of  so  slight  a  construction  that  it  may 
be  affinned  with  absolute  certainty  that  neither  the 
Stoa  Basilica,  nor  any  of  the  larger  buildings  of 
the  Temple,  ever  stood  on  them.  The  proof  of  this 
is  not  difficult.  Taking  Josephus'  account  of  the 
great  Stoa  as  we  find  it,  he  states  that  it  consisted 
of  four  rows  of  Coiinthian  pillars,  40  in  each  row. 
If  they  extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the  pre- 
sent southern  wall  they  must  have  been  spaced  be- 
tween 23  and  24  feet  apart,  and  this,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  may 
assei-t  to  be  ai-chitectui-ally  impossible.  But,  far 
more  than  this,  the  piers  that  support  the  vaults  in 
question  are  only  about  3  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet 
3  inches  square,  while  the  pillai-s  which  it  is  assumed 
they  supported  were  between  5  and  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter (^Ant,  XV,  11,  §5),  so  that,  if  this  were  so, 
the  foundations  must  have  been  practically  about 
half  the  area  of  the  columns  they  supported.  Even 
this  is  not  all :  the  piers  in  the  vaults  are  so  in-e- 
gularly  spaced,  some  17,  some  20  or  21,  and  one 
even  30  feet  apart,  that  the  pillars  of  the  Stoa 
must  have  stood  in  most  instances  on  the  ciown  or 
sides  of  the  arches,  and  these  are  so  weak  (as  may 
be  seen  fi'om  the  roots  of  the  trees  above  having 
stnick  through  them),  that  they  could  not  for  one 
hour  have  supported  the  weight.  In  fact  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Temple  never  stood  on  this  frail  prop,  and  also 
that  no  more  solid  foundations  ever  existed  here ; 
for  the  bare  rock  is  eveiywhere  visible,  and  if  ever 
more  solidly  built  upon,  the  remains  of  such  con- 
structions could  not  have  disappeared.  In  so  far 
therefore  as  the  southern  wall  is  concenied,  we  may 
rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  Josephus'  description 
that  the  Temple  extended  east  and  west  600  feet. 

The  position  of  the  northern  wall  is  as  easily 
fixed.  If  the  Temple  was  squai'e  it  must  have 
commaiced  at  a  point  600  feet  from  the  south-west 
angle,  and  in  fact  the  southern  wall  of  the  platfonn 
which  now  suiTounds  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar 
runs  parallel  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  inclosure, 
at  a  distance  of  exactly  600  feet,  while  westward  it 
is  continued  in  a  causeway  which  crosses  the  valley 
just  600  feet  fi'om  the  south-western  angle.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  from  this  point  the  western 
wall  of  the  Haram  area  no  longer  follows  the  same 
direction,  but  inclines  slightly  to  the  westward,  in- 
dicating a  difference  (though  perhaps  not  of  much 
value)  in  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied. 


No.  3. — ScL'tion  of  yitultB  in  5.  K,  ungic  of  Haroni. 
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Moreover  the  south  wall  of  what  is  now  the  plat- 
form of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  runs  eastward  from 
the  Western  wall  for  just  600  feet ;  which  again 
gives  the  same  dimension  for  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple  as  was  found  for  the  southern  wall  by  the 
limi^tion  of  the  solid  space  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vaults.  All  these  points  will  be  now 
clear  by  refei-ence  to  the  Plan  on  the  next  page 
(woodcut  No.  4),  where  the  dimensions  are  stated 
in  English  feet,  according  to  the  best  available 
authorities,  not  in  Greek  feet,  which  alone  are  used 
in  the  text.  ^ 

The  only  point  in  Josephus's  description  which 
seems  to  have  jnisled  topographers  with  regard  to 
these  dimensions  is  his  assertion  that  the  Temple 
extended  fronk  one  valley  to  the  other  (Ant.  xv. 
11,  §5).  If  he  had  named  the  valley  or  iden- 
tified it  in  any  way  with  the  valley  of  Kedron 
"this  might  have  been  a  difficulty;  but  as  it  is 
only  a  valley  it  is  of  less  importance,  especially 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  vaiUts  extend  north- 
wards immediately  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Temple  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  a  depres- 
sion once  existed  here  as  to  justify  liis  expression. 
But,  whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  these 
indefinite  words,  they  never  can  be  allowed  to  out- 
weigh the  written  dimensions  and  the  local  indica- 
tions, which  show  that  the  Temple  never  could  have 
extended  more  than  600  fest  from  the  western  wall. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  conclusion  that  if 
the  Temple  were  only  600  feet  square,  it  vvould  be 
impossible  to  find  space  within  its  walls  for  all  the 
courts  and  buildings  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  in 
the  Talmud.  This  difficulty,  however,  has  no  real 
foundation  in  fact,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  interior 
may  have  been  arranged,  so  as  to  meet  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  will  be  explained  in  treating  of 
the  Temple.  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  seems  im- 
possible to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
square  space  indicated  by  shading  in  the  plan  (wood- 
cut No.  4)  was  the  exact  area  occupied  by  the 
Jewish  Temple  as  rebuilt  by  Plerod,  and  as  described 
by  Josephus. 

II.  Ilippicus. — Of  all  the  towers  that  once  adorned 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  only  one  now  exists  in  any- 
thing hke  a  state  of  perfection.  Being  in  the  centre 
of  the  citadel,  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  points  of 
the  city,  it  strikes  the  ti'aveller's  eye  whichever 
way  he  turns  ;  and  from  its  prominence  now,  and 
the  impoi-tauce  which  Josephus  ascribes  to  the  tower 
Hippicus,  it  has  been  somewhat  hastily  assumed 
that  the  two  are  identical.  The  reasons,  however, 
against  this  assumption  are  too  cogent  to  allow  of  the 
identity  being  admitted.  Josephus  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Hippicus  as  25  cubits,  or  37^  feet  square, 
whereas  the  tower  in  the  citadel  is  56  feet  6  inches 
by  70  feet  3  inches  (Rob.  B.  R.  1st  ed.  i.  456),  and, 
as  Josephus  never  diminishes  the  size  of  anything 
Jewish,  this  alone  should  make  us  pause.  Even  if 
we  are  to  assume  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  great 
towers  built  by  Herod,  as  far  as  its  architecture  is 
concerned,  it  may  as  wellbePhasaelus  or  Mariamne 
as  Hippicus.  Indeed  its  dimensions  accord  with  the 
first  named  of  these  far  better  than  with  the  last. 
But  the  great  test  is  the  locality,  and  unfortunately 
the  tower  in  the  citadel  hardly  agrees  in  this  respect 
in  one  point  with  the  description  of  Josephus.  In  the 
fii'st  place  he  makes  it  a  corner  tower,  whereas  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  the  tower  in  the  citadel  must  have 
been  in  a  re-entering  angle  of  the  wall,  as  it  is  now. 
In  the  next  he  says  it  was  "  over  against  Psephinus" 
{B,  J.  V.  4,  §3),  which  never  could  be  said  of  this 
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tower.  Again,  in  the  same  passage,  he  describes 
the  three  towers  as  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
wall.  If  this  were  so,  the  two  others  must  have 
been  in  his  time  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where 
Herod  never  would  have  placed  them.  They  also  are 
said  to  have  stood  on  a  height,  whereas  eastward 
of  the  citadel  the  ground  falls  rapidly.  Add  to  this 
that  the  position  of  the  army  of  Titus  when  he  sat 
down  before  Jerusalem  is  in  itself  almost  sufficient 
to  settle  the  point.  After  despatching  the  I'Oth 
Legion  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  he  located  himself 
with  the  principal  division  of  his  army  opposite 
the  Tower  Pscphinus,  but  his  right  wing  "  foi-tified 
itself  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and  was  distant 
in  like  manner  about  two  stadia  from  the  city" 
(B.  J.  V.  3,  §5).  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
apply  this  passage  to  the  tower  in  the  citadel, 
against  which  no  attack  ever  was  made  or  in- 
tended. Indeed  at  no  period  of  the  siege  did  Titus 
attempt  to  storm  the  walls  situated  on  the  heights. 
His  attack  was  made  from  the  northern  plateau, 
and  it  was  there  that  his  troops  were  encamped, 
and  consequently  it  must  have  been  opposite  the 
angle  now  occupied  by  the  remains  called  the  Kasr 
Jalud  that  they  were  placed.  From  the  context  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  they  could  have  been 
encamped  in  the  valley  opposite  the  present  citadel. 

These,  and  other  objections  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequel,  seem  fatal  to  the  idea  of  the  tower  in 
the  citadel  being  the  one  Josephus  alludes  to.  But 
at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  present  city  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  of  bevelled 
masomy  and  large  stones,  like  those  of  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  (Rob.  B.  R.  i.  471  ;  Kchultz,  95  ; 
Krafi^t,  37,  &;c.),  whose  position  answers  so  completely 
every  point  of  the  locality  of  Hippicus  as  described 
by  Josephus,  as  to  leave  no  realfeonable  doubt  that  it 
marks  the  site  of  this  celebrated  edifice.  It  stood 
and  stands  *'  on  the  northern  side  of  the  old  wall  " 
— "  on  a  height,"  the  very  highest  point  in  the 
town — "over  against  Psephinus  " — "is  a  corner 
tower,"  and  just  such  a  one  as  would  naturally  be 
taken  as  the  starting  point  for  the  description  of  the 
walls.  Indeed,  if  it  had  happened  that  the  Kcibr 
Jalud  were  as  well  presen'ed  as  the  tower  in  the 
citadel,  or  that  the  latter  had  retained  only  t^vo  or 
three  coui-ses  of  its  masonry,  it  is  mo]*e  than  probable 
that  no  one  would  have  doubted  that  the  Ka^r  Jalud 
was  the  Hippicus ;  but  with  that  tendency  which 
prevails  to  ascribe  a  name  to  what  is  prominent 
rather  than  to  what  is  less  obvious,  these  remains 
have  been  overlooked,  and  difficulties  have  been 
consequently  introduced  into  the  description  of  the 
city,  which  have  hitherto  seemed  almost  insuperable. 

III.  Walls. — Assuming  therefore  for  the  present 
that  the  Kasr  Jalud,  as  these  ruins  aie  now  popu- 
larly called,  is  the  remains  of  the  Hippicus,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  either  the  direction  or 
the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  described  by 
Josephus  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §2),  and  as  shown  in  Plate  I. 

The  first  or  old  wall  began  on  the  north  at  the 
tower  called  Hippicus,  and,  extending  to  the  Xystus, 
joined  the  council  house,  and  ended  at  the  west 
cloister  of  the  temple.  Its  southern  direction  is 
described  as  passing  the  gate  of  the  Essenes  (pro- 
bably the  modern  Jaffa  gate),  and,  bending  above 
the  fountain  of  Siloam,  it  reached  Ophel,  and  was 
joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  temple.  The 
importance  of  this  last  indication  will  be  apparent 
in  the  sequel  when  speaking  of  the  third  wall. 

The  second  wall  began  at  the  gate  Gennath,  in 
the  old  wall,  probably  near  the  Hippicus,  and  passed 
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round  the  northeru  quarter  of  tlie  city,  enclosing, 
lus  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  great  valley  of  the 
Tyropoeon,  which  leads  up  to  the  Damascus  gate  ; 
and  tlien,  proceeding  southward,  joined  the  fortress 
Antonia.  Recent  discoveries  of  old  bevelled  masonry 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Damascus  gate 
leave  little  doubt  but  tliat,  so  far  at  least,  its  direc- 
tion was  identical  with  that  of  the  modern  wall ; 
and  some  part  at  least  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  western  wall  of  the  Hai'am  area  is  probably 
built  on  its  foundations. 

The  third  wall  was  not  commenced  till  twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion,  when  it  was 
undertaken  by  king  Herod  Agrippa ;  and  was 
intended  to  enclose  the  suburbs  which,  had  grown 
out  on  the  northeni  sides  of  the  city,  which  before 
this  had  been  left  exposed  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §2).  It 
began  at  the  Hippicus,  aud  reached  as  far  as  the 
tower  Psephinus,  till  it  came  opposite  the  monu- 
ment of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  ;  it  then  passed 
by  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  kings — a  well- 
known  locality — and  turning  south,  at  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Fuller, joined  the  old  wall  at  the  valley 
called  the  valley  of  Kedron.  This  last  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  point  in  the  desciiption.  If 
the  temple  had  extended  the  whole  width  of  the 
modem  Haram  area,  this  wall  must  have  joined  its 
noi-thern  cloister,  or  if  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  temple  were  covered  by  the  tower  Antonia  it 
might  have  been  said  to  have  extended  to  that  fort- 
ress, but  in  either  of  these  cases  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  it  could  have  passed  outside  the  present 
Haram  wall  so  as  to  meet  the  old  wall  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  temple,  where  Josephus  in  his 
description  makes  the  old  wall  end.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
except  the  one  pointed  out  above,  that  the  temple 
was  only  600  feet  square  ;  that  the  space  between 
the  temple  and  the  valley  of  Kedron  was  not  en- 
closed within  the  walls  till  Agi-ippa's  time,  and  that 
the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Hai-am  is  the  identical 
wall  built  by  that  king — a  solution  which  not  only 
accords  with  the  words  of  Josephus  but  with  a,ll 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  place. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  Josephus's  description 
{B.  J.  V.  4,  §2)  of  the  immense  stones  of  which 
this  wall  was  constructed,  fully  beare  out  the 
appearance  of  the  great  stones  at  the  angles,  and 
does  away  with  the  -necessity  of  supposing,  on 
account  of  their  magnificence,  that  they  ai-e  parts  of 
the  substmcture  of  the  Temple  j)roper. 

After  describing  these  walls,  Josephus  adds  tliat 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  was  33  stadia, 
or  nearly  four  English  miles,  which  is  as  near  as 
may  be  the  extent  indicated  by  the  localities.  He 
then  adds  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §3)  that  the  number  of 
towers  in  the  old  wall  was  60,  the  middle  wall 
40,  and  the  new  wall  99.  Taking  the  distance 
of  these  towers  as  150  feet  from  centre  to  centre, 
which  is  probably  very  near  the  truth  on  the 
average,  the  first  and  last  named  walls  are  as 
nearly  as  may  be  commensurate,  but  the  middle 
wall  is  so  much  too  short  that  either  we  must 
assume  a  mistake  somewhere,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  Josephus  enumerated  the  towers  not 
only  to  where  it  ended  at  the  Antonia,  but  round 
the  Antonia  and  temple  to  where  it  joined  the  old 
wall  above  Siloam,  With  this  addition  the  150 
feet  again  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  with  the  localities.  Altogether 
it  appears  that  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
Walls  is  not  now  a  matter  admitting  of  much  con- 
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troversy,  and  probably  would  never  have  been  so,  but 
for  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  will  be  alluded 
to  hereafter. 

IV.  Antonia. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
walls,  it  may  be  well  to  fix  the  situation  of  the 
Turris  Antonia^  as  far  Us  the  data  at  our  command 
will  admit.  It  certainly  was  attached  to  the 
temple  buildings,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  them  ; 
hut  whether  covering  the  whole  space,  or  only  a 
portion,  has  been  much  disputed.  After  stating 
that  the  temple  was  foursquare,  and  a  stadium  on 
each  side,  Josephus  goes  on  to  say  (^B.  J.  v.  5, 
§2),  that  with  Antonia  it  was  six  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. The  most  obvious  conclusion  from  this 
would  be  that  the  Antonia  was  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  temple  and  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
diagram  (woodcut  No.  5),  where  A  marks  the 
Temple,  and  B  Antonia,  according  to  this  theory.  In 
other  words,  it  assumes  that*i;he  Antonia  occupied 
practically  the  platform  on  which  the  so-called 
Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  locality  to  contradict  such  an  assumption 
(see  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §4).  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  of 
the  Sakhra  being  the  highest  rock  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  would  confirm  all  we  are  told  of  the 
situation  of  the  Jewish  citadel.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  facts  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
siege  which  I'endei'  such  a  view  nearly  if  not  quite 
untenable. 
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It  is  said  that  when  Titus  reviewed  his  army  on 
Bezetha  (^B.  J.  v.  9,  §1),  the  Jews  looked  on  from 
the  north  wall  of  the  temple.  If  Antonia,  on 
higher  ground,  and  probably  with  higher  walls, 
had  intervened,  this  could  not  have  been  possible ; 
and  the  expression  must  have  been  that  they  looked 
on  fi-omthe  walls  of  Antonia.  We  have  also  a  pas- 
sage (^B.  J.  V.  7,  §3)  which  makes  this  even  clearer ; 
it  is  there  asserted  that  "John  and  his  faction 
defended  themselves  from  the  tower  Antonia,  and 
from  the  northern  cloisters  of  the  temple,  aud 
fought  the  Komans"  (from  the  context  evidently 
simultaneously)  "  before  the  monument  of  king 
Alexander."  We  are  therefore  forced  to  adopt  the 
alternative,  which  the  words  of  Josephus  equally 
justify,  that  the  Antonia  was  a  tower  or  kefep  at- 
tached to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  as 
shown  in  the  plan.  Indeed,  the  words  of  Josephus 
hardly  justify  any  other  interpretation  ;  for  he  says 
{^B.  J.  V.  5,  §8)  that  "  it  was  situated  at  the  corner 
of  two  cloisters  of  the  court  of  the  temple — of  that 
on  the  west,  and  that  on  the  north."  Probably  it 
,was  sun'ounded  by  a  wall,  enclosing  coui*ts  and  other 
appurtenances  of  a  citadel,  and  with  its  enclosing 
wall  at  least  two  stadia  in  circuit.  It  may  have 
been  two  and  a  half,  or  even  three,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  (woodcut  No.  6),  where  C  mai'ks  the  size 
and  position  of  the  Antonia  on  the  supposition  that 
its  entire  circumference  was  two  stadia,  and  D  D 
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the  size  it  would  attain  if  only  thvee  of  its  sides 
were  counted,  and  if  .losephus  did  not  reclion 
tlie  four  stadia  of  the  temple  as  a  fixed  quantity, 
and  deducted  the  part  covered  by  the  fortress  from 
the  whole  sum;  but  in  this  instance  we  have  no 
local  indication  to  guide  us.  The  question  has 
become  one  of  no  very  great  importance,  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  if  the  Temple  was  only  600  feet 
square,  it  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  Haram  area,  and  consequently  that 
neither  was  the  '*  pool  of  Bethesda,"  its  northern 
ditch,  nor  the  rook  ou  which  the  governor's  house 
now  stands  its  rock  foundation.  With  the  temple 
area  fi.ted  as  above,  by  no  hypothesis  could  it  be 
made  to  stretch  as  fiir  as  that ;  and  the  object, 
therefore,  which  many  topographers  had  in  view  in 
extendiug  the  dimensions,  must  now  be  abandoned. 

V.  lulls  a-nd  Valleys.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
very  great  degree  of  certainty  with  which  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  the  position  of  the  Hippicus,  and  the 
direction  of  the  walls  may  be  determined,  there  are 
still  one  or  two  points  within  the  city,  the  positions 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  iixed  in  so  witisfactory  a 
manner.  Topographers  are  still  at  issue  as  to  the 
true  direction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon 
valley,  and,  consequently,  as  to  the  position  of 
Acra,  and  various  smaller  points  dependent  on  the 
fixation  of  these  two.  Fortunately  the  determi- 
nation of  these  points  has  no  bearing  whatever  on 
any  of  the  great  historical  questions  arising  out  of 
the  topography  ;  and  though  it  would  no  doubt  be 
satisfactory  if  they  could  be  definitively  settled, 
they  are  among  the  least  important  points  that 
arise  in  discussing  the  descriptions  of  Josephus. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  true  course  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley  is  caused  by 
our  inability  to  determine  whether  Josephus,  in  de- 
scribing the  city  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §1),  limits  his  descrip- 
tion to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  properly  so  galled,  as 
circumscribed  by  the  first  or  old  wall,  or  whether 
he  includes  the  city  of  David  also,  and  speaks  of  the 
whole  city  as  enclosed  by  the  third  or  great  wall 
of  Agrippa.  In  the  first  case  the  Tyropoeon  must 
have  been  the  depression  leading  from  a  spot  oppo- 
site the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple  towards 
the  Jaifa  gate ;  in  the  second  it  was  the  great  valley 
leading  from  the  same  point  northwards  towaids 
the  Damascus  gate. 

The  principal  reason  for  adopting  the  first  hypo- 
thesis arises  from  the  words  of  Josephus  himself, 
who  describes  tlie  Tyropoeon  as  an  open  space  or 
depi'ession  within  the  city,  at  "which  the  corre- 
sponding rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  end"  (B.  J. 
V.  4,  §1).  This  would  exactly  answer  the  position 
of  a  valley  running  to  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  conse- 
quently witliin  the  old  walls,  and  would  apply  to 
such  a  ravine  as  might  easily  have  been  obliterated 
^  by  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  after  times  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it  can,  be  made  applicable 
to  such  a  valley  as  that  running  towards  the  Da- 
mascus giife,  whicli  must  have  had  a  wall  on  either 
side,  and  tlie  slope  of  which  is  so  gradual,  that  then, 
as  now,  the  "  rows  of  houses  "  might — though  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  must — have  run 
across  it  witliout  interruption.  We  cannot  indeed 
nji]ily  the  description  to  this  valley,  unless  w^ 
assiuue  that  the  houses  were  built  close  up  to  the 
old  wall,  so  as  to  leave  almost  no  ]il;iin  space  in 
front  of  it,  or  that  the  formation  of  tho  bottom 
of  tho  valley  was  oi'iginally  sircpi'i'  luid  narrower 
than  it  now  is.  On  the  whole,  fliis  \-iew  presents 
perhaps  less  dilllculfy  than  flic  obliteration  of  the 
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other  valley,  which  its  most  zealous  advocates  are 
now  forced  to  admit,  after  the  most  patient  search ; 
added  to  the  difficulty  that  must  have  existed  in 
carrying  the  old  wall  across  its  goige,  which  Jose- 
phus would  have  hinted  at  had  it  existed. 

The  direct  evidence  seems  so  nearly  balanced,  that 
either  hypothesis  might  be  adopted  if  we  were  con- 
tent to  fix  the  position  of  the  hill  Acra  from  that 
of  this  valley,  as  is  usually  done,  instead  of  from 
extraneous  evidence,  as  we  fortunately  are  able  to  do 
with  tolerable  certainty  in  this  matter. 

In  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in  the  12th 
and  13th  books  of  the  Antiquities^  Josephus  com- 
monly uses  the  word  ''AKpa  as  the  corresponding 
term  to  the  Hebrew  word  MetiMah,  translated 
stronghold,  fortress,  and  tower  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  when  speaking  of  the  fortress  which 
adjoined  the  Temple  in  the  north  ;  and  if  we 
might  assume  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  tower 
Acra  were  one  and  the  same  place,  the  question 
might  be  considered  as  settled. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  so,  for  in  de- 
scribing the  "upper  market  place,"  which  was  called 
the  "  citadel"  by  David  {B.J.  v.  4,  §1),  Josephus 
uses  the  word  ^poipiov,  which  he  also  applies  to 
the  Acra  after  it  was.  destroyed  {Ant.  xiii.  16,  §5), 
or  Bcipis,  as  the  old  name  apparently  immediately 
before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  by  him  called 
the  Antonia  {Ant.  xviii.  iv.  3). 

It  is  also  only  by  assuming  that  the  Acra  was  on 
the  temple  lull  that  we  can  understand  the  position 
of^  the  valley  which  the  Asamonetms  filled  up.  It 
certainly  was  not  the  northern  part  of  the  Tyropoeon 
which  is  apparent  at  the  present  day,  nor  the  other 
valley  to  the  westward,  the  filling  up  of  which 
would  not  have  joined  the  city  to  the  Temple  {B.  J. 
V.  4,  §1).  It  could  only  have  been  a  transverse 
valley  running  in  the  dii-ection  of,  and  nearly  in  the 
position  of,  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

It  is  true  that  Josephus  describes  the  citadel  or 
Acra  of  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xiii.  4,  9)  as  situated  in  the 
"  lower  city  "  {4v  ry  Kdrot  ndheif  xii.  5,  §4,  B,  J.  i. 
1,  §4),  which  woiUd  equally  apply  to  cither  of  the 
assumed  sites,  were  it  not  that  he  qualifies  it  by 
Saying  that  it  was  built  so  high  as  to  dominate  the 
Temple,  and  at  the  same  time  lying  close  to  it 
{Ant.  xii.  9,  §3),  which  can  only  apply  to  a  building 
situated  on  the  Temple  hill.  It  must  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  whole  of  the  Temple  hill  is  very 
much  lower  than  the  hill  on  which  the  city  itself 
was  located,  anil,consequently,  that  the  Temple  and 
its  adjuncts  may,  with  gi-eat  propriety,  be  called  the 
lower  city,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  other 
half,  which,  from  the  superior  elevation  of  the  pla- 
teau on  which  it  stands,  is  truly  the  upper  city. 

It'  we  adopt  this  view,  it  will  account  for  the 
great  levelling  operations  which  at  one  time  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
Haram  area,  and  the  marks  of  which  have  been 
always  a  puzzle  to  antiquai'ies.  These  are  utterly 
unmeaning  on  any  hypothesis  yet  suggested,  for  so 
fivr  from  contributing  to  the  defence  of  any  woA 
erected  here,  their  effect  from  their  position  must 
have  been  tho  very  revei-se.  But  if  we  admit  that 
they  were  the  works  which  occupied  the  Jews  for 
three  years  of  incessant  labour  {Ant,  xiii.  7,  §6) 
after  the '  desti'uction  of  tlie  Acra,  their  appearance 
is  at  oiii:e  accounted  for,  and  the  description  of 
Josephus  made  plain. 

If  this  view  of  the  mattei'  be  correct,  the  word 
i/i</>(/tu/)Tos  (/>'. ./.  V.  6,  §1),  about  wliich  so  much 
controversy  has    been    raised,    must  be  translated 
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"  sloping  dowa  on  either  side."  a  moaning  which  it 
will  bear  equally  as  well  as  "  gibbous,"  which  is 
usually  affixed  to  it,  and  which  only  could  be  applied 
if  the  hill  within  the  old  wall  were  indicated. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  question,  the  gi'eat  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
assumption  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  citadel  Acva 
were  one  and  the  same  place.  That  Acra  was  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  side  of  the  Temple,  on  the  same 
hill,  and  probably  on  the  same  spot,  originally  occu- 
pied by  David  as  the  stronghold  of  Zion  (2  Sam. 
V.  7-9),  and  near  where  Baris  and  Antonia  after- 
wards stood  ;  and  consequently  that  the  great  north- 
ern depression  running  towards  the  Damascus  gate 
is  theTyropoeon  valley,  and  that  the  valley  of  the 
Asamoneans  was  a  transverse  cut,  separating  the 
hillBezetha  from  the  Acra  or  citadel  on  the  Temple 
hill. 

If  this  view  of  the  internal  topogi-aphy  of  the 
city  be  granted,  the  remaining  hills  and  valleys  fall 
into  their  places  easily  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  citadel,  or  upper  market-place  of  Josephus, 
was  the  modei"n  Zion,  or  the  city  enclosed  within 
the  old  wall ;  Aci'a  was  the  ancient  Zion,  or  the 
hill  on  which  the  Temple,  the  City  of  David,  Baris, 
Acra,  and  Antonia,  stood.  It  lay  over  against  the 
other ;  and  apparently  between  these  two,  in  the 
valley,  stood  the  lower  city,  and  the  place  called 
Millo.  Bezetlia  was  the  well-defined  hill  to  the 
north  of  the  Temple,  just  beyond  the  valley  in 
which  the  Piscina  Probatica  was-  situated.  The 
fourth  hill  which  Josephus  enumerates,  but  does 
not  name,  must  have  been  the  ridge  between  the 
last-named  valley  and  that  of  the  tyropoeon,  and 
was  sepai-ated  from  the  Temple  hill  by  the  valley  of 
the  Asamoneans.  The  othei-  minor  localities  wnll  be 
pointed  out  in  the  sequel  as  they  occur  in  order. 

VI.  IBs)pulation — There  is  no  point  in  which  the 
exaggeration  in  which  Josephus  occasionally  in- 
dulges is  mo]-e  appai-eut  thau  in  speaking  of  the 
population  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants  were 
dead  ;  no  record  remained  ;  and  to  magnify  the 
greatness  of  the  city  was  a  compliment  to  the 
prowess  of  the  conquerors.  Still  the  assertions  that 
three  millions  were  collected  at  the  Passover  {B.  J. 
vi.  9,  §3);  that  a  million  of  people  perished  in  the 
siege;  that  100,000  escaped,  &c.,  are  so  childish, 
that  it  is  surprising  any  one  could  ever  have  re- 
peated them.  Even  the  more  moderate  calculation 
of  Tacitus  of  600,000  inhabitants,  is  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  probabiUty.*^ 

Placing  the  Hippicus  on  the  fiirtliest  noithem 
point  possible,  and  consequently  extending  the  walls 
as  far  as  either  authonty  or  local  circumstances 
will  admit,  still  the  area  within  the  old  walls 
never  could  have  exceeded  180  acres.  Assuming, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  site  of  the  present 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  outside  the  old 
walls,  this  area  must  be  reduced  to  120  or  130 
acres ;  but  taking  it  at  the  largei-  area,  its  power  of 
accommodating  such  a  multitude  as  Josephus  de- 
scribes may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  i-ecerit 
example.  The  great  Exhibition  Building  of  1851 
covered  18  acres— just  a  tenth  of  this.  On  three 
days  near  its  closing  100,000  or  105,000  persons 
visited  it;  but  it  is  not  assumed  that  more  than 
from  60,000  to  70,000  were  under  its  roof  at  the 
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'  It  is  instructive  to  compare  these  with  the  moderate 
figures  of  Jeremiah  (Hi.  23-30)  where  he  enumerates 
the  number  of  persons  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  three  deportations  from  both  city  and 


same  moment.  Any  one  who  was  in  the  building 
on  these  days  will  recollect  how  impossible  it  was 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another  ;  how  frightful 
in  fact  the  crush  was  both  in  the  galleries  and  on 
the  floor,  and  that  in  many  places  even  standing 
room  could  hardly  be  obtained;  yet  if  600,000  or 
700,000  people  were  in  Jerusalem  after  the  fall  of 
the  outer  wall  (almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege), 
the  crowd  there  must  have  been  denser  than  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  ;  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  or  right- 
ing, literally  impossible ;  and  considering  how  the 
site  of  a  town  must  be  encumbered  with  buildings, 
300,000  in  Jerusalem  would  have  been  more 
crowded  than  were  the  sight-seers  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  its  most  crowded  moments. 

But  fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  such  vague 
data  as  these.  JSo  town  in  the  east  can  be  pointed 
out  where  each  inhabitant  hiis  not  at  least  50  square 
yards  on  an  average  allowed  to  him.  In  some  of 
the  crowded  cities  of  the  west,  such  as  parts  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Hamburgh,  &c.,  the  space  is 
reduced  to  about  30  yards  to  each  inhabitant ;  but 
this  only  applies  to  the  poorest  and  more  crowded 
places,  with  houses  mflny  stories  high,  not  to  cities 
containing  palaces  and  public  buildings.  London, 
on  the  other  hand,  averages  200  yards  of  superficial 
space  for  every  person  living  within  its  precincts. 
But,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion of  Jerusalem  must  have  stood  nearly  as  fol- 
lows:—  Taking  the  area  of  the  city  enclosed  by 
the  two  old  walls  at  750,000  yards,  and  that 
enclosed  by  the  wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,500,000,  we 
have  2,250,000  for  the  whole.  Taking  the  popu- 
lation of  the  old  city  at  the  probable  number  of 
one  person  to  50  yards  we  have  15,000,  and  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  30  yards  we  should  have 
25,000  inhabitants  for  the'old  city.  And  at  100 
yards  to  each  individual  in  the  new  city  about 
15,000  more  ;  so  that  the  population  of  Jei'usalem, 
in  its  days  of  greatest  prosperity,  may  have  amounted 
to  from  30,000  to  45,000  souls,  but  could  hardly 
ever  have  reached  50,000;  and  assuming  that  in 
times  of  festival  one-half  were  added  to  this  amount, 
which  is  an  extreme  estimate,  there  may  have  been 
60,000  or  70,000  in  the  city  when  Titus  came  up 
against  it.  As  no  one  would  stay  in  a  beleaguered 
city  who  had  a  home  to  flee  to,  it  is  hai'dly  probable 
that  the  men  who  came  up  to  fight  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  would  equal  the  number  of  women  and 
children  who  would  seek  refuge  elsewhere;  so  that 
the  probability  is  that  about  the  usual  population 
of  the  city  were  in  it  at  that  time. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  ai-my  which 
Titus  brought  up  against  Jerusalem  did  not  exceed 
from  25,000  to  30,000  effective  men  of  all  aims, 
which,  taking  the  probabihties  of  the  case,  is  about 
the  number  that  would  be  required  to  attack  a 
fortified  town  defended  by  from  8000  to  10,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  ai-ms.  Had  the  ganison 
been  more  numerous  the  siege  would  have  been  im- 
probable, but  tailing  the  whole  incidents  of  Jo- 
sephus's  narrative,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  Jews  ever  could  have  mustered 
10,000  combatants  at  any  period  of  the  siege;  half 
that  number  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  The 
main  interest  this  question  has  in  a  topogi-aphical 
point  of  -v'i&w,  is  the  additional  argument  it  aflbrds 


province  as  only  4600,  though  they  seem  to  have 
swept  off  every  one  who  could  go,  nearly  depopulating 
the  place. 
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for  placing  Hippicus  as  far  north  as  it  has  been 
placed  above,  and  generally  to  extend  the  walls  to 
the  greatest  extent  justifiable,  in  order  to  accom- 
'  modate  a  population  at  all  worthy  of  the  greatness 
of  the  city.  It  is  also  interesting  as  showing  the 
utter  impossibility  of  the  argument  of  those  who 
would  except  the  whole  north-west  corner  of  the 
present  city  from  the  old  walls,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  a  site  outside  the 
walls,  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  nai-rative. 

VJI.  Zion. — One  of  the  great  difficultJes  which 
has  perplexed  most  authors  in  examining  the  ancient 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  con-ect  fixation  of 
the  locality  of  the  sacred  Mount  of  Zion.  It  cannot 
be  disputed  that  from  tlie  time  of  Constantino 
downwards  to  the  present  day,  this  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  western  hill  on  which  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  now  stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood. 

Notwithstanding  this  it  seems  equally  certain 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  Titus,  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the 
eastern  hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood. 

Unfortunately  the  name  Zion  is  not  found  in 
the  works  of  Josephus,  so'that  we  have  not  his 
assistance,  which  would  be  invaluable  in  this  case, 
and  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  which  directly 
asserts  the  identity  of  the  hills  Moriah  and  Zion, 
though  many  which  cannot  well  be  undeistood 
without  this  assumption.  The  cumulative  proof, 
however,  is  such  as  almost  perfectly  to  supply  this 
want. 

From  the  passages  in  2  Sam.  v.  7,  and  1  Chr. 
xi.  5-8,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Zion  and  the  city  of 
David  were  identical,  for  it  is  there  said,  "  David 
took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  city  of 
David."  '*  And  David  dwelt  in  the  castle,  there- 
fore they  called  it  the  city  of  David.  And  he  built 
the  city  round  about,  even  from  Millo  round  about, 
and  Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city."  This  last 
expi'ession  would  seem  to  separate  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  was  repaired^  from  that  of  David 
which  was  huilt,  though  it  is  scarcely  distinct 
enough  to  be  relied  upon.  Besides  these,  perhaps 
the  most  distinct  passage  is  that  in  the  48th  Psalm, 
verse  2,  where  it  is  said,  "Beautiful  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the 
sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King," 
•  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  apply  to  the 
modern  Zion,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the 
city.  There  are  also  a  great  many  passages  in 
the  Bible  where  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a  sepai-ate 
city  from  Jerusalem,  as  for  instance,  "For  out  of 
Jerusalem  shall  go  forth  a  remnant,  and  they  that 
escape  out  of  Mount  Zion"  (2  K.  xix.  31).  "  Do 
good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion ;  build  thou 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem"  (Ps.  U.  18).  "  The  Lord 
shall  yet  comfort  Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose  Jeru- 
salem "  (Zech.  i.  17).  "  For  the  people  shall  dwell 
in  Zion  at  Jerusalem"  (Is.  xxx.  19).  "The  Lord 
shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from 
Jerusalem"  (Joel  iii.  16*;  Am.  i.  2).  There  are 
also  numberless  passages  in  which  Zion  is  spoken 
of  as  a  Holy  place  in  such  terms  as  are  never 
applied  to  Jerusalem  and  which  can  only  be 
understood  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Temple  Mount. 
Such  expressions,  for  instance,  as  "  I  set  my  king 
on  my  holy  hill  of  Zion  "  (Ps.  ii.  6)—"  The  Lord 
loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  tlum  all  the  dwellings 
of  Jacob  "  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2) — "  The  Lord  has  chosen 
Zion"  (Ps.  cxxxii.  13)— "The  city  of  the  Lord, 
the  Zion  of  the'  holy  one  of  Isiiiol "  (Is.  Ix.  14) — 
"  Ai'ise  yc,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion  to  the  Lord  " 
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(Jer.  xxxi.  6) — 'fThus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  re- 
turned to  Zion"  (Zech.  viii.  3) — "  I  am.  the  Lord 
thy  God,  dwelling  in  Zion,  my  holy  mountain" 
(Joel  iii.  17)— "For  the^Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion" 
(Joel  iii.  21),  and  many  others,  which  will  occur 
to  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  Scriptures, 
seem  to  us  to  indicate  plainly  the  hill  of  the 
Temple.  Substitute  the  word  Jerusalem  for  Zion 
in  these  passages,  and  we  feel  at  once  how  it  grates 
on  the  ear;  for  such  epithets  as  these  are  never 
apphed  to  that  city  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  there  is  a 
curse  uttered,  or  term  of  disparagement,  it  is  seldom 
applied  to  Zion,  but  always  to  her  unfortunate 
sister,  Jerusalem.  It  is  never  said, — The  Lord 
dwelleth  in  Jerusalem  ;  oi-,  loveth  Jerasalem ;  or 
any  such  expression,  which  surely  would  have  oc- 
curred, had  Jerusalem  and  Zion  been  one  and  the 
same  place,  as  they  now  are,  and  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been.  Though  these  cannot  be  taken 
as  absolute  proof,  they  certainly  amount  to  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  Zion  and  the  Temple 
Hill  were  one  and  the  same  place.  There  is  one 
curious  passage,  however,  which  is  scarcely  intelli- 
gible on  any  other  hypothesis  thaji  tliis  ;  it  is  known 
that  the  sepulchres  of  David  and  his  successors 
were  on  Mount  Zion,  or  in  the  city  of  David,  but 
the  wicked  king  Ahaz  for  his  crimes  was  buried  in 
Jerusalem,  "in  the  city,"  and  "  not  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings  "  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  Jeboram 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  20)  narrowly  escaped  the  same  punish- 
ment, and  the  distinction  is  so  mai'ked  that  it 
cannot  be  overlooked.  The  modern  sepulchre  of 
David  (^Nebxj  DaM)  is,  and  always  must  have  been 
in  Jerusalem  ;  not,  as  the  Bible  expressly  tells  us, 
in  the  city  of  David,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  city  of  the  Jebusites. 

When  from  the  Old  Test,  we  turn  to  the  Books  of 
the  Maccabees,  we  come  to  some  passages  written 
by  persons  who  certainly  were  acquainted  with 
the  localities,  which  seem  to  fix  the  site  of  Zion 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  cm'tainty ;  as,  for 
instance,  "They  went  up  into  Mount  Zion,  and 
saw  the  sanctuary  desolate  and  the  altar-  pro- 
fimed,  and  the  shrubs  growing  in  the  coui-ts  as  a 
forest"  (1  Mace.  iv.  37  and  60).  "After  this 
went  Nicanor  np  to  Mount  Zion,  and  there  came 
out  of  the  sanctuary  certain  persons "  (1  Mace, 
vii.  33),  and  several  others,  which  seem  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  at  that  time  Zion  and  the  Temple 
Hill  were  considered  one  and  the  same  place. 
It  may  also  be  added  that  the  Rabbis  with  one 
accord  place  the  Temple  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
though  their  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  may 
be  valueless,  still  their  ti-aditions  ought  to  have 
been  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  their  being  con- 
sidered as  authoi-ities  on  a  merely  topographical 
point  of  this  sort.  There  is  also  a  passage  m  Nehe- 
raiah  (iii.  16)  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  next 
section,  and  which,  added  to  the  above,  seems  to 
leave  veiy  little  doubt  that  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Zion  was  applied  to  the  eastern  and  not 
to  the  western  hill  of  Jerusalem. 

VIII.  Topography  of  the  Booh  of  Nehemiah.— 
The  only  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  extensive  in 
form  as  to  enable  us  to  follow  it  as  a  topogi'aphical 
description,  is  that  found  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
and  although  it  is  hai-dly  sufficiently  distinct  to  en- 
able us  to  settle  all  the  moot  points,  it  contjiins 
such  valuable  indications  that  it  is  well  worthy  ol 
the  most  attentive  examination. 

The  easiest  way  to  arrive  at  any  correct  conclu- 
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sion  regarding  it,  is  to  tnlce  Hi-st  tiie  description  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Walls  in  cli.  xii.  (31-40),  and 
drawing  such  a  diagram  as  this,  we  easily  get  at  the 
raaiu  features  of  the  old  wall  at  least. 
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No.  7.— Diugrum  of  placts  mentiuncd  in  dGdication  of  wbIIb. 

The  order  of  procession  was  that  the  princes  of 
Judah  went  up  upon  the  wall  at  some  point  as 
nearly  as  possible  opposite  to  the  Temple,  and  one 
half  of  them,  turning  to  the  right,  went  towards 
the  dung-gate,  "  and  at  the  fountain-gate,  which 
was  over  against  them"  (or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
opposite  or  Temple  side  of  the  city),  "  went  up  by 
the  Etairs  of  the  city  of  David  at  the  going  up  of 
the  wall,  above  the  house  of  David,  even  unto  the 
water-gate  eastward."  The  water-gate  therefore 
was  ode  of  the  southern  gates  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  stairs  that  led  up  to  it  are  here  identified  with 
those  of  the  city  of  David,  and  consequently  with 
Zion. 

The  other  party  turned  to  the  left,  or  north- 
wai'ds,  and  passed  from '  beyond  the  tower  of  the 
furnaces  even  "  unto  the  broad  wall ,"  and  passing 
the  gate  of  Ephraim,  the  old  gate,  the  fish-gate, 
the  towers  of  Hanaueel  and  Meah,  to  the  sheep- 
gate,  "  stood  still  in  the  prison-gate,"  as  the  other 
party  had  in  the  water-gate.  "  So  stood  the  two 
companies  of  them  that  gave  thanks  in  the  house 
of  God." 

If  from  this  we  turn  to  the  third  chapter,  which 
gives  a  description  of  the  repairs  of  the  wall,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  all  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  first  sixteen  verses,  with  those  enu- 
merated in  the  12th  chapter.  The  repairs  began 
at  the  sheep-gate  on  the  north  side,  and  in  im- 
mediate proximity  with  the  Temple,  and  all  the 
places  named  in  the  dedication  are  again  named, 
but  in  the  reveree  order,  till  we  come  to  the  tower 
of  the  furnaces,  which  if  not  identical  with  the 
tower  in  the  citadel,  so  often  mistaken  for  the  Hip- 
picas,  must  at  least  have  stood  very  near  to  it. 
Mention  is  then  made,  bat  now  in  the  direct  order  of 
the  dedication,  of  "  the  valley-gate,"  the  "  dtmg- 
gate,"  "  the  fountain-gate ;"  and  lastly,  the  *'  stairs 
that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David."  Between 
these  last  two  places  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
pool  of  Siloah  and  the  king's  garden,  so  that  we  have 
long  passed  the  so-called  sepulchre  of  David  on  the 
modern  Zion,  and  are  in  the  immediate  proximity 
ot  the  Temple ;  most  probably  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  city  of  David  and  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem.    What  follows  is  most  important  (verse 


16),  "After  him  repaired  Nehemiah,  the  son  of 
Azbuk,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Bethzur,  unto 
the  place  over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David, 
and  to  the  pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the 
house  of  the  mighty."  This  passage,  when  taken 
with  the  context,  seems  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to 
set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  city 
of  David,  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  and  con- 
sequently of  Zion,  all  which  could  not  be  men- 
tioned after  Siloah  if  placed  where  modern  tradition 
has  located  them. 

If  the  chapter  ended  with  the  16th  verse,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  sites  men- 
tioned above,  but  unfortunately  we  have,  according 
to  this  view,  retraced  our  steps  very  nearly  to 
the  point  from  which  we  started,  and  have  got 
through  only  half  the  places  enumerated.  Two 
hypotheses  may  be  suggested  to  account  for  this 
difficulty ;  the  one  that  there  was  then,  as  in  the 
time  of  Josephus,  a  second  wall,  and  that  the  re- 
maining names  refer  to  it ;  the  other  that  the  first 
16  vei-ses  refer  to  the  walls  of  Jemsalem,  and  the 
remaining  16  to  those  of  the  city  of  David.  An 
attentive  consideration  of  the  subject  rendei-s  it 
almost  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation 
of  the  case. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  places  i*epaired,  in  the 
last  part  of  the  chapter,  we  have  two  which  we 
know  from  the  description  of  the  dedication  really 
belonged  to  the  Temple.  The  prison-court  (iii.  25), 
which  must  have  been  connected  with  the  prison- 
gate,  and,  as  shown  by  the  order  of  the  dedication, 
to  have  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple,  is 
here  also  connected  with  the  king's  high  house ; 
all  this  clearly  referring,  as  shown  above,  to  the 
castle  of  David,  which  originally  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Tunis  Antonia.  We  have  on  the  opposite 
side  the  "  water-gate,"  mentioned  in  the  next  verse 
to  Ophel,  and  consequently  as  clearly  identified  with 
the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple.  We  have  also  the 
horse-gate,  that  by  which  Athaliah  was  taken  out 
of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xi.  16  ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  15),  which 
Josephus  states  led  to  the  Kedron  {Ant.  ix.  7,  §  3), 
and  which  is  here  mentioned  as  connected  with  the 
priests'  houses,  and  probably,  therefore,  a  part  of 
the  Temple.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  house  of 
Eliashib,  the  high-priest,  and  of  the  eastern  gate, 
probably  that  of  the  Temple.  In  fact,  no  place  i.s 
mentioned  in  these  last  verses  which  cannot  be  more 
or  less  directly  identified  with  the  localities  on  the 
Temple  hill,  and  not  one  which  can  be  located  in 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  of  the  city  of  David,  how- 
ever, was  so  completely  rebuilt  and  remodelled  by 
Herod,  that  there  are  no  local  indications  to  assist 
us  in  ascertaining  whether  the  order  of  description 
of  the  places  mentioned  after  verse  16  proceeds 
along  the  northern  face,  and  round  by  Ophel,  and 
up  behind  the  Temple  iDack  to  the  sheep-gate;  or 
whether,  after  crossing  the  causeway  to  the  armomy 
and  prison,  it  does  not  proceed  along  the  western 
face  of  the  Temple  to  Ophel  in  the  south,  and  then 
along  the  eastern  face,  back  along  the  northern,  to 
the  place  from  which  the  description  started.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  hypothesis,  but  the 
determination  of  the  point  is  not  of  very  great  con- 
sequence. It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  description 
in  the  first  16  verses  applies  to  Jenisalem,  and  in 
the  last  16  to  Zion,  or  the  city  of  David  ;  as  tliis  is 
sufficient  to  explain  almost  all  the  difficult  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  refer  to  the  ancient 
topography  of  the  city. 

IX.    Waters  of  Jerusalem, — The  above  detcmi- 
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nation  explains  most  of  the  difficulties  in  under- 
standing what  is  said  in  the  Bible  with  regard 
to  the  water-supply  of  the  city.  Like  Mecca, 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  in  all  ages  )-emark- 
able  for  some  secret  source  of  water,  from  which 
it  was  copiously  supplied  during  eren  the  worst 
periods  of  siege  and  famine,  and  which  never 
appears  to  have  failed  daring  lany  period  of  its  his- 
toiy.  The  principal  source  of  this  supply  seems 
to  have  been  situated  to  the  north  ;  either  on  the 
spot  known  as  the  "  camp  of  the  Assyrians,"  or  in 
the  valley  to  the  northward  of  it.  The  earliest  dis- 
tinct mention  of  these  springs  is  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4, 
30,  where  Hezekiah,  feai-ing  an  attack  from  the 
Assyrians,  "  stopped  the  upper  water-course  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city  of  David  ;"• — and  again  "  he  fortified 
the  city,  and  brought  in  water  into  the  midst  thereof, 
and  digged  the  roclc  with  iron,  and  made  wells  for 
water"  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17),  in  other  words,  he 
.  brought  the  waters  under  ground  down  the  valley 
leading  from  the  Damascus  gate,  whence  they  have 
been  traced  at  the  present  day  "  to  a  pool  which  he 
made"  between  "  the  two  walls,"  viz.,  those  of  the 
cities  of  David  and  Jerusalem.  Tlianks  to  the  re- 
searches of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Barclay,  we  know  how 
correct  the  description  of  Tacitus  is,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  city  as  containing,  "  fons  perennis  aquae 
et  cavati  sub  tena  moutes,"  &c.,  for  great  rock-cut 
reservoirs  have  been  found  under  the  Temple  area, 
and  channels  connecting  them  with  the  fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  and  that  again  with  the  pool  of  Siloam  ; 
and  many  others  may  probably  yet  be  discovered. 

It  would  appear  that  originally  the  overflow 
from  the  great  reservoir  under  the  Temple  area 
must  have  been  by  some  undergiound  channels, 
probably  alongside  of  the  great  tunnel  under  the 
Mosque  El  Aksah.  This  may  at  least  be  infeiTed 
fi-om  the  form  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  from  the 
tact  of  the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple  being  calletf 
the  Water-gate.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  Caliph  Omar  was  searching  for 
the  Sakrah  or  holy  Rock,  which  was  then  covered 
with  filth  by  the  Christians  {Jelal  Addin,  p.  174), 
he  was  impeded  by  the  water  which  "  ran  down 
the  steps  of  the  gate,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  steps  were  under  water :"  a  circumstance  which 
might  very  well  occur  if  these  channels  were  ob- 
structed or  destroyed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  attempted  to  apply  this  tradition 
to  the  Sakrah  under  the  "  Dome  of  the  Eock,"  it  is 
simply  absurd ;  as,  that  being  the  highest  point  in 
the  neighbourhood,  no  water  could  lie  .around  it : 
but  applying  it  to  the  real  Sakrah  under  the  Aksa, 
it  is  not  only  consistent  with  facts,  but  enables  us 
to  understand  one  more  circumstance  with  regard 
to  the  waters  of  Jenisalem.  It  will  require,  how- 
ever, a  more  ci'itical  examination  than  even  that  of 
Dr.  Barclay  before  we  can  feel  quite  certain  by 
which  channel  the  underground  waters  were  col- 
lected into  the  great  "  excavated  sea "  (woodcut 
No.  4)  under  the  Temple,  or  by  what  exact  means 
the  overflow  was  managed. 

A  considerable  portion  of  these  waters  was  at  one 
time  diverted  to  the  eastwai'd  to  the  great  reservoir 
known  sometimes  as  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  but,  from 
its  probable  proximity  to  the  sheep-gate,  as  shown 
above,  more  properly  the  "  piscina  probatica,"  and 
which,  from  the  curiously  elaborate  character  of 
its  hydraulic  masonry,  must  always  have  been  in- 
tended as  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  never  could 
have  teen   the    ditch    of    a    fortification.      From 
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the  woodcut  No.  8  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
masonry  consists  first  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  18 
or  20  inches  square,  marked  A.  The  joints  between 
their  courses  have  Been  hollowed  out  to  the  depth 
of  8  inches,  and  blocks  16  inches  deep  insei'ted  in 
them.  The  inturstices  are  then  filled  up  with 
smaller  stones,  8  inches  deep,  B.  .  These  are  covered 
with  a  layer  of  coarse  plaster  and  concrete  (c),  and 
this  again  by  a  fine  coating  of  plaster  (u)  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  such 
elaborate  pains  being  taken  with  a  ditch  of  a  fortress, 
even  if  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  wet 
ditch  ever  formed  part  of  the  fortifications  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  its  locality,  covering  only  one-half  of 
one  side  of  the  assumed  fortress,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose of  that  idea,  even  if  no  other  reason  existed 
against  converting  this  carefully  formed  pool  into  a 
ditch  of  defence. 


(I'rom  SalzmailD.) 

It  seems,  however,  that  even  in  very  ancient 
times  this  northern  supply  was  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient, even  with  all  these  precautions,  .for  the 
supply  of  the  city  ;  and  'Consequently  lai-gc  reser- 
voirs were  excavated  from  the  ]  ock,  at  a  place  near 
Etham,  now  known  as  Solomon's  pools,  aiid  the 
water  brought  from  them  by  a  long  canal  which 
enters  the  city  above  Siloam,  and,  with  the  northern 
supply,  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  its  limited  population,  aided 
of  course  by  the  rain  water,  which  was  probably 
always  stored  in  cisterns  all  over  the  town.  The 
tank  now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  situated 
near  the  modern  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can- 
not possibly  be  the  work  referred  to,  as  executed  by 
him.  It  is  merely  a  receptacle  withm  the  walls  for 
the  surplus  rain,  water  drained  into  the  pool  now 
known  as  the  Birket  Mamilla,  and  as  no  outlet  east- 
wards or  towards  the  Temple  has  been  found,  it 
cannot  ever  have  been  of  the  importance  ascribed  to 
the  work  of  Hezekiah,  ei'en  supposing  the  objections 
to  the  locality  did  not  exist  These,  however, 
cannot  possibly  be  got  over. 

X.  Site  of  Holy  Sepulchre. — If  the  preceding 
investigations  have  rendered  the  topogi-aphy  of  the 
ancient  city  at  all  cleaj",  there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  localities  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  as  those  in  which  the  vai'ious  scenes  of  the 
Passion  and  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  took  place. 
There  would  in  fact  be  none,  were  it  not  that,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  changes  were  made  in  the 
dark  ages,  which  have  confused  the  Christian  toj»- 
graphy  of  the  city  to  even  a  greater  extent  thim  the 
change  of  the  name  of  Zion  from  the  eastern  to  the 
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western  lull  Jid  that  of  the  Jewish  descriptions  of 
the  place. 

As  the  question  now  stands,  the  fixation  of  the 
sites  depends  mainly  on  the  answers  that  may  be 
.given  to  two  questions: — First,  did  Coastantine 
and  those  who  acted  with  him  possess  sufficient 
information  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
precise  localities  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of 
Christ?  Secondly,  is  the  present  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  that  which  he  built,  or  does  it  stand 
on  the  same  spot  ? 

To  the  second  question  a  negative  answer  must 
t)e  given,  if  the  first  can  be  answered  with  any 
reasonable  degi'ee  of  probability.  Either  the  locali- 
ties could  not  have  been  correctly  ascertained  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  or  it  must  be  that  at 
some  subsequent  period  they  were  changed.  The 
site  of  the  present  church  is  so  obviously  at  variance 
with  the  facts  of  the  Bible  narrative,  that  almost 
all  the  best  qualified  investigators  have  assumed 
that  the  means  did  not  exist  for  ascertaining  the 
localities  coiTectly  when  the  church  was  built, 
without  its  suggesting  itself  to  them  that  subse- 
quent change  may  perhaps  contain  the  true  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand  everything 
seems  to  tend  to  confinu  the  probability  of  the  first 
question  being  capable  of  being  answered  satis- 
factorily. 

.  In  the  first  place,  though  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  Titus,  and  the  Jews  were  at  one  time  prohibited 
from  approaching  it,  it  can  almost  certainly  be 
proved  that  there  were  Christians  always  present  on 
the  spot,  and  the  succession  of  Christian  bishops  can 
be  made  out  with  very  tolerable  certainty  and 
completeness  ;  so  that  it  is  more  than  probable  they 
would  retain  the  memory  of  the  sacred  sites  in 
unbroken  continuity  of  tradition.  Besides  this,  it 
I  can  be  shown  (Findlay,  On  the  Site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre)  that  the  Romans  recorded  carefully 
all  the  principal  localities  in  their  conquered  pro- 
vinces, and  had  maps  or  plans  which  would  enable 
them  to  ascertain  any  important  locality  with  very 
tolerable  precision.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  during  the  three  centuries  that  elapsed  between 
the  crucifixion  and  the  age  of  Constantine,  the 
Christians  were  too  important  a  sect,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  to  be  neglected,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings and  traditions  would  certainly  attract  the 
attention  of  at  least  the  Roman  goveiTior  of  Judaea ; 
and  some  records  must  certainly  have  existed  in 
Jerusalem,  which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
fix  the  localities.  Even  if  it  is  argued  that  this 
knowledge  might  not  have  been  sufficient  to  identify 
the  exact  rock-cut  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
it  must  have  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  site 
of  such  a  place  as  Golgotha,  and  of  the  Praetorium  ; 
and  as  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  all  lay  near  one 
another,  materials  must  have  existed  for  fixing  them 
with  at  least  very  tolerable  approximate  certainty. 
As  the  question  now  lies  between  two  sites  which 
fire  very  far  apart,  one  being  in  the  town,  the  other 
ou  its  eastern  boundaiy,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
authorities  had  the  knowledge  sufficient  to  determine 
at  least  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  probable. 

The  account  given  by  Eusebius  of  the  uncovering 
of  the  rock,  expresses  no  doubt  or  uncertainty 
about  the  matter.  In  order  to  insult  the  Christians, 
according  to  his  account  ( Vita  Const,  iii.  26), 
■  'impious  persons  had  heaped  earth  upon  it,  and 
erected  an  idol  temple  on  the  site."  The  earth 
was- removed,  and  he  says  (T/ieophania,  Lee's 
Translation,  p.  199),  "  it  is  astonishing  to  see  even 
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the  rock  standing  out  erect  and  alone  on  a  level 
land,  and  having  only  one  cave  in  it ;  lest,  had  there 
been  many,  the  miracle  of  Him  who  overcame  death 
might  have  been  obscured;"  and  as  if  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  its  position,  he 
continues,  *'  Accordingly  on  the  very  spot  that  wit- 
nessed our  Savour's  sufferings  a  new  Jeinisalem  was 
constructed  over  against  the  one  so  celebrated  of 
old,  which  since  the  foul  stain  of  guilt  brought  on 
it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord  has  experienced  the 
last  extremity  of  desolation.  It  was  opposite  this 
city  that  the  Emperor  began  to  rear  a  monument 
of  our  Saviour's  victory  over  death  with  rich  and 
lavish  magnificence"  {Vita  Const,  iii.  33).  This 
passage  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  set  the 
question  at  rest,  for  it  is  minutely  descriptive  of 
the  site  of  the  building  now  known  as  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  but  wholly  iivippHcable  to  the  site  of  the 
present  church,  which  was  then,  and  must  cei'tainly 
in  the  time  of  Titus  or  of  Herod  have  been  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  neither  opposite 
to  nor  over  against  it. 

The  buildings  which  Constantine  or  his  mother, 
Helena,  erected,  will  be  more  particularly  described 
elsewhere  [Sepulchke]  ;  in  the  meanwhile  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  will  be  proved  by  what  fol- 
lows, that  two  of  them  now  remain — the  one  the 
Anastasis,  a  circular"  building  erected  over  the  tomb 
itself;  the  other  the  "  Golden  Gateway,"  which  was 
the  propylea  described  by  Eusebius  as  leading  to 
the  atrium  of  the  basilica.  He  says  it  opened 
"  iirl  ttJf  irXareias  ayopas,"  in  other  words, 
that  it  had  a  broad  m.arket-place  in  front  of  it, 
as  all  sacred  places  or  places  of  pilgrimage  had, 
and  have,  in  the  East.  Beyond  this  was  an  atrium 
leading  to  the  basilica.  This  was  destroyed  in 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  by  El  Hakeem,  the 
mad  Khalif  of  Egypt ;  in  the  words  of  William  of 
Tyre  (lib.  i.  c.  iv.),  "  usque  ad  solum  diruta,"  or 
as  it  is  more  quaintly  expressed  by  Albericus  (Le 
Quien,  Oriens  (7/im^/fl«.a,p.475),"  Solo  coaequare 
mandavit."  Fortunately,  however,  even  the  Mos- 
lems respected  the  tomb  of  Christ,  whom  they  con- 
sider one  of  the  seven  prophets,  inferior  only  to  the 
Founder  of  their  own  religion ;  and  they  left  the 
"  Dome  of  the  Rock  "  uninjured  as  we  now  see  it. 

In  order  to  prove  these  assertions,  there  aie  three 
classes  of  eWdence  which  may  be  appealed  to,  and 
which  must  coincide,  or  the  question  must  remain 
still  in  doubt: — 

First,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  locality  should  accord  with  those  of  the  Bible 
naiTative. 

Secondly,  the  incidental  notices  furnished  by  those 
travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  between  the  time 
of  Constantine  and  that  of  the  Crusades  must  be 
descriptive  of  these  localities  ;  and, 

Thirdly,  the  architectural  evidence  of  the  build- 
ings themselves  must  be  that  of  the  age  to  which 
they  are  assigned. 

Taking  the  last  first,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
;  remark  how  important  this  class  of  evidence  has 
,  become  in  all  questions  of  this  sort  of  late  years. 
Before  the  gradation  of  styles  had  been  properly 
investigated  nothing  could  be  more  wild  than  the 
determination  of  the  dates  assigned  to  all  the 
mediaeval  buildings  of  Europe.  Now  that  the 
chronometric  scale  has  been  fixed,  nothing  is  either 
so  easy  or  so  certain. as  to  fix  the  date  of  any 
building,  or  any  part  of  one,  and  it  is  admitted 
by  all  archaeologists  that  it  is  the.  most  sure  and  con- 
clusive evidence  that  can  be  adduced  on  the  subject. 
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In  this  country  the  progression,  of  style  is  only 
generally  understood  as  applied  to  mediaeval  build- 
ings, but  with  sufficient  Imowledge  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  Indian,  Mohammedan,  Classical,  or 
Koman,  in  fact  to  all  true  styles,  and  no  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  gradation  of  styles  that 
took  place  between  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  that 
of  Justinian  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Golden  Gate- 
way and  Dome  of  the  Rocic  are  about  half-way  in 
the  series,  and  are  in  fact  buildings  which  must 
have  been  erected  within  the  century  in  which  Con- 
stantino flourished.  With  regard  to  the  Golden 
Gateway,  which  is  practically  unaltered,  this  is  un- 
doubted. It  is  precisely  of  that  style  which  is 
■found  only  in  the  buildings  of  the  end  of  the  third, 
or  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century,  and  accords  so 
completely  with  those  fotmd  at  Rome,  Spalatro, 
■and  elsewhere,  as  to  leave  ^o  reasonable  doubt  on 
the  subject.  Had  it  been  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  the  bent  entablature  which  covers  both 
the  external  and  internal  openings  could  not  have 
existed,  while  had  it  been  as  late  as  the  age  of  Justi- 
nian, its  classical  features  would  have  been  ex- 
changed for  the  peculiar  incised  style  of  his  build- 
ings. It  may  also  be  remai'ked,  that,  although  in 
the  outer  wall,  it  is  a  festal,  not  a  fortified  entrance, 
and  never  could  have  been  intended  as  a  city  gate, 
but  must  have  led  to  some  sacred  or  palatial  edifice. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  suggest  what  that  could  have 
been,  except  the  Basilica  described  by  Eusebius. 


No.  D. — Interior  ol'  (joidcn  batuway.    From  a  Pnotogniph. 

The  exterior  of  the  other  building  (the  Anas- 
tasis)  has  been  repaired  and  covered  with  coloured 
tiles  and  inscriptions  in  more  modem  times ;  but 
the  interior  is  nearly  unaltered  (vide  Plates  by 
Catherwood  and  Aruudale,  in  Kergusson's  Topo- 
graphy of  Ancient  Jerusalem),  and  even  exter- 
nally, wherever  this  coating  of  tiles  has  peeled  off, 
the  old  Koman  round  a)'ch  appears  in  lieu  of  its 
pointed  substitute.  It  must  also  be  added  that  it 
is  essentially  a  tomb-building,  similar  in  form  and 
aiTangement,  as  it  is  in  detail,  to  the  Tomb  of  tlie 
Emperor  Constantine  at  Rome,  or  of  his  daughter 
Constanti.i,  outside  the  walls,  and  indeed  more  or 
less  lilte  all  the  tomb-buildings  of  that  age. 

Though  the  drawings  of  these  buildings  have 
been  published  for  more  tlian  ten  years,  and  photo- 
graphs arc!  now  available,  uo  competent  archaeo- 
logist or  architect  has  ventured  to  deny  that  these 
are  buildings  of  tlie  a^'o  I]i'i-p  ascribed  to  tliem  ;  and 
we  have  therefore  the  pcrfijient  question,  wliich 
still  remains  unanswered.  What  tomb-like  buildiu? 
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did  Constantine  or  any  one  in  his  age  erect  at 
Jerusalem,  over  a  mass  of  the  living  rock,  rising 
eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  bases  of  the  columns, 
and  extending  over  the  whole  central  area  of  the 
church,  with  a  sacred  cave  in  it,  unless  it  were 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Anastasis,  described  by 
Eusebius  ? 

Supposing  it  were  possible  to  put  this  evidence 
aside,  the  most  plausible  suggestion  is  to  appeal 
to  the  presumed  historical  fact  that  it  was  built  by 
Omar,  or  by  the  Moslems  at  all  events.  There  is, 
however,  no  proof  whatever  of  this  assumption. 
What  Omar  did  build  is  the  small  mosque  on  the 
east  of  the  Aksah,  overhanging  the  southern  wall, 
and  which  still  beais  his  name ;  and  no  Moham- 
medan writer  of  any  sort,  anterior  to  the  recovery 
of  the  city  from  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  ventures 
to  assert  that  his  countijmen  built  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock.  On  the  conti-ary,  while  they  are  most  minute 
in  describing  the  building  of  the  Aksa,  they  ai'e 
enti]^ly  silent  about  this  building,  and  only  assume 
that  it  was  theirs  after  they  came  into  pennanent 
possession  of  it  after  the  Crusades.  It  may  also  be 
added  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  cei-tainly  is  not  a  mosque. 
The  principal  and  essential  feature  in  all  these  build>- 
ings  is  the  Kibleh,  or  niche  pointing  towards  Mecca. 
No  mosque  in  the  whole  world,  of  whatever  shape 
or  form,  is  without  this ;  but  in  the  place  where  it 
should  be  in  this  building  is  found  the  principal 
entrance,  so  that  the  Woi'shipper  enters  with  his 
back  to  Mecca — a  sacrilege  which  to  the  Moham- 
medans, if  this  were  a  mosque,  would  be  impossible. 
Had  it  been  called  the  Tomb  of  Omar,  this  incon- 
gruity would  not  have  been  apparent,  for  all  the 
old  Moslem  and  Chiistian  tombs  adopt  nearly  the 
same  ordinance ;  but  no  tradition  hints  that  either 
Omar  or  any  Moslem  saint  was  ever  buried  within 
its  precincts. 

Nor  will  it  answer  to  assume,  as  is  generally 
done,  that  it  was  built  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Hegira  over  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the  Temple;  for 
from  the  account  of  the  Moslem  and  Christian 
historians  of  the  time  it  is  quite  evident  that  at 
that  time  the  site  and  dimensions  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  coulJ  be  ascertained,  and  wei'e  known.  As 
shown  above,  this  building  certainly  always  wasnut- 
side  the  limits  of  the  Temple,  so  that.this  could  not 
be  the  object  of  its  erection.  The  Mosque  of  Omar 
properly  so  called,  the  great  mosque  El  Aksa,  the 
mosques  of  the  Mogrebins  and  of  Abu  Bckr,  are 
all  within  the  limits  of  the  old  Temple,  and  wcie 
meant  to  be  so  (see  woodcut  No.  4).  They  are  so 
because  in  all  ages  the  Mohammedans  held  the 
Jewish  Temple  to  be  a  sacred  spot,  as  cei-tainly  as 
the  Christians  held  it  to  be  accui-sed,  and  all  their 
sacred  buildings  stand  within  its  precincts.  So  far 
as  we  now  know  there  was  nothing  in  Jerusalenfof 
a  sacred  character  built  by  the  Mohammedans  out- 
side the  four  walls  of  the  Temple  anterior  to  the 
recovery  of  the  city  by  Saladin. 

Irrefragable  as  this  evidence  appears  to  be,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  it  otherwise  than 
by  assuming  that  Constantine  blindly  adopted  a 
wrong  locality,  if  the  sites  now  assumed  to  be  tinic 
were  such  as  did  not  accord  with  the  details  of  the 
Bible  narratives :  fortunately,  however,  they  agree 
with  them  to  the  minutest  detail. 

To  understand  this  it  is  necessaiy  to  1»'»'  '" 
mind  that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  the  thud 
wall,  or  that  of  Agrippa  (as  shown  in  Plate  II.), 
did  not  exist,  but  was  commenced  twelve  years 
afterwards :  the  spot  where  the  Dome  of  the  Hock 
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(Jierefove  now  stands  was  at  that  time  outside  the 
walls,  and  open  to  the  country. 

It  was  also  a  place  where  cei-tainly  tombs  did 
exist.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  sepulchres 
of  David  and  the  other  kings  of  Israel  were  in  this 
neighbourhood.  We  know  from  Josephus  (i?.  J. 
V.  7,  §3)  that  "  John  and  his  faction  defended  them- 
selves from  tlie  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  from  the 
northern  cloister  of  the  Temple,  and  fought  the 
Koraans  before  the  monument  of  king  Alexander;" 
so  that  there  certainly  were  tombs  hereabouts ;  and 
there  is  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  38-40. ') 
which  apparently  describes  prophetically  the  build- 
ing of  the  thii'd  wall  and.  the  enclosure  of  the 
noiiheru  parts  of  the  city  from  Gareb — most  pro- 
bably the  hill  on  which  Pscphinos  stood — to  Goath, 
wliich  is  mentioned  as  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
to  the  horse-gate  of  the  Temple,  out  of  which  the 
wicked  queen  Athaliah  was  taken  to  execution  ; 
and  the  description  of  "  the  whole  valley  of  the 
dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes,  and  all  the  fields 
unto  the  brook  of  Kidron,  and  the  corner  of  the 
horse-gate  toward  the  east/'  is  in  itseli"  sufficient 
to  prove  that  this  locality  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  great  cemetery  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  as  the  sepul- 
chre was  nigh  at  hand  to  the  place  of  execution 
(John  xix.  42),  every  probability  exists  to  prove 
that  this  may  have  been  the  scene  of  tJie  passion. 

The  Praetorium  where  Christ  was  judged  was 
most  probably  the  Antonia,  which  at  that  time,  as 
before  and  afterwards,  was  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  residence  of  the  governors,  and  the  Xystus 
and  Council-house  were  certainly,  as  shown  above, 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Leaving  these  localities  the 
Saviour,  bearing  his  cross,  must  certainly '  have 
gone  towards  the  country,  and  might  well  meet 
Simon  or  any  one  coming  towards  the  city  ;  thus 
every  detail  of  the  description  is  satisfied,  and 
none  offended  by  the  locality  now  assumed. 

The  third  class  of  evidence  is  from  its  nature  by 
no  means  so  clear,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
it  to  contradict,  and  a  great  deal  tliat  directly  con- 
tii-ms  the  above  statements.  The  earliest  of  the 
travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Sepulchre  by  Constantine  is  one  known  as 
the  Bordeaux  pilgrim ;  he  seems  to  have  visited 
the  place  about  the  year  333.  In  his  Itinerary, 
after  describing  the  palace  of  David,  the  Great  Syn- 
agogue, and  other  objects  inside  the  city,  he  adds, 
"Inde  ut  eas  foris  murum  de  Sioue  euntibus  ad 
Portam  Neopolitauara  ad  partem  dextram  deorsum 
in  valle  sunt  parietes  ubi  domus  fuit  sive  palatium 
Pontii  Pilati.  Ibi  Dominus  auditus  est  autequam 
patei'etur.  A  sinistra  autem  pai-te  est  monticuLus 
Golgotha,  ubi  Dominus  crucifixus  est.  Inde  quasi 
-ad  lapidem  missum  est  cripta  ubi  corpus  ejus 
positum  fuit,  et  tertia  die  resurrexit.  Ibidem- modo 
jussu  Constantini  Imperatoiis  Basilica  facta  est,  id 
est  Dominicum  mirae  pulchritudinis."  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  passing  out  of  the  modern  Zion 
gate  he  turned  round  the  outside  of  the  walls  to 
-the  left.  Had  he  gone  to  the  right,  past  the  Jaffa 
gate,  both  the  ancient  and  modern  Golgotha  would 
have  been  on  his  right  hand;  but -passing  round 
the  Temple  area  he  may  hare  had  the  house  of 
Pilate  on  his  right  in  the  valley,  where  some  tradi- 
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"Behold  the  [lay  is  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
the  city  shall  he  built  to  tho  Lord,  from  the  tower 
of  Hananeel  unto  the  ^ate  of  the  corner.  And  the 
measuring-line  shall  yet  go  forth  over  against  it  upon 
the  hill  Gareb,  and  shall  compass  about  to  Goath. 


tions  placed  it.  He  must  have  had  Golgotha  and  the 
Sepulchre  on  his  left,  as  he  describes  them.  Insofar 
therefore  as  his  testimony  goes,  it  is  clear  he  was  not 
speaking  of  the  modern  Golgotha,  which  is  inside  the 
city,  while  the  very  expression  *'  foris  muiiim"  seems 
to  indicatewhat  the  context  confiims,  that  it  was  a 
place  on  the  verge  of  the  city,  and  on  the  left  hand 
of  one  passing  round  the  walls,  or  in  other  words 
the  place  marked  on  the  accompanying  map. 

Antoninus  Martyms  is  the  only  other  traveller 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  who  visited 
the  city  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  his  de- 
scription is  not  sufficiently  distinct  for  much  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  it,  though  all  it  does  say  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  easterli  than  the 
western  site  ;  but  he  incidentally  supplies  one  fact. 
He  says,  "  Juxta  ipsum  altare  est  crypta  ubi  si 
pouas  aurera  audies  flumen  aquarum,  et  si  jactas 
intas  pomum  aut  quid  natare  potest  et  vade  ad 
fontem  Siloam  et  ibi  illud  suscipies  "  {Ant.  Mart. 
Tter,  p.  14).  There  is  gvery  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  researches  of  Drs.  Kobinson  and  Barclay,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Haram  area  is  excavated  with 
subterranean  water-channels,  and  that  therefore  if 
you  place  your  ear  almost  anywhei'e  you  may 
hear  the  flowing  of  the  water ;  and  all  these  watei-s 
can  only  drain  out  towards  Siloam.  We  also  know 
that  under  the  cave  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
tliere  is  a  well,  called  the  Bir  Arruah^  and  that  it 
does  communicate  with  the  great  excavated  sea  or 
cistern  in  front  of  the  Aksa,  and  that  its  overfow 
is  towards  Siloam,  so  that  if  an  apple  were  dropped 
into  it,  in  so  far  as  we  now  know,  it  would  come 
out  there.  If  we  presume  that  Antoninus  was 
speaking  of  the  present  sepulchre  the  passage  is 
utteiiy  unintelligible.  There  is  no  well,  and  no 
trace  has  ever  been  discovered  of  any  communi- 
cation with  Siloam.  As  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge goes,  this  objection  is  in  itself  fatal  to  the 
modern  site. 

A  third  and  most  important  naiTative  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Adam  nanus,  an  abbot  of  lona, 
who  took  it  down  from  the  mouth  of  Arculfus,  a 
French^bishop  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  He  not  only  describes, 
but  gives  from  memory  a  plan  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  without  any  very  precise 
indication  of  its  locality.  He  then  describes  the 
mosque  El  Aksa  as  a  square  building  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  with  details 
that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  ;  but  either  he 
omits  all  mention  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which 
certainly  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  important  building  in  Jerusalem, 
or  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  he  has  already 
described  it  under  the  designation  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre,  which  the  whole  context  would  lead 
us  to  infer  was  really  the  case. 

Besides  these,  there  are  various  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  which  are  unintelligible  if 
we  assume  that  the  present  church  was  the  one 
built  by  Constantine.  Dositheus,  for  instance  (ii. 
1,  §7),  says,  that  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
ground,  or  to  the  hill  or  valley,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  had  only  its 
one  wall  on  that  side,  "^x^i  6  vahs  rov  ay'iov 


And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  and  of  the 
ashes,  and  all  the  fields  unto  the  brook  of  Kidron, 
unto  the  corner  of  -the  horse-gate  toward  the  enst, 
slmll  be  holy  unto  the  Loi'd  ;  it  shall  not  be  plucked 
up  nor  thro\vn  down  any  mox'e  for  ever.'* 
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rdipov  Kuril  fiiv  t^v  Siffiv  Sii  rh  elvai  upos  iji.6v6v 
rhv  Tolxov  avTov.  This  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
present  church,  inasmuch  as  towards  the  west  in 
that  locality  there  is  space  for  any  amount  of  build- 
ing; but  it  is  literally  correct  as  applied  to  the  so- 
called  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which  does  stand  so  near 
the  edge  of  the  valley  between  the  two  towns  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  any  considerable 
building  there. 

The  illuminated  Cross,  mentioned  by  St.  Cyril 
(^Epist.  ad  Const.)  is  unintelligible,  unless  we 
assume  the  Sepulchre  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
the  city  next  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  even 
more  distinct  than  this  is  a  passage  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Epiphanius,  writing  in  the  4th  century,  who, 
speaking  of  Golgotha,  says,  "  It  does  not  occupy 
an  elevated  position  as  compared  with  other  places 
surrounding  it.  Over  against  it,  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  higher.  Again,  the  hill  that  formerly 
existed  in  Zion,  but  which  is  now  levelled,  was  once 
higher  than  the  sacred  spot."  As  we  cannot  be 
sure  to  which  hill  he  applies  the  name^  Zion,  no 
great  stress  can  be  laid  on  that ;  but  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities  would  speak  of  the 
modern  Golgotha  as  over  against  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  So  far  therefore  as  this  goes,  it  is  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  view. 

■  The  slight  notices  contained  in  other  works  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  determine  the  question  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced 
above  would  probably  never  have  been  questioned, 
were  it  not  that  from  the  time  of  the'  Crusades 
down  to  the  present  day  (which  is  the  period 
during  which  we  are  really  and  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem), it  is  certain  that  the  church  in  the  Latin 
-quarter  of  the  city  has  always  been  considered  as 
containing  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  and  as  being  the 
church  which  Constantine  erected  over  the  sacred 
cave  ;  and  as  no  record  exists — nor  indeed  is  it  likely 
that  it  should — of  a  transference  of  the  site,  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  persuading  others  that  it  really 
took  place.  As  however  thej'c  is  nothing  to  con- 
tradict, and  everything  to  confinn,  the  assumption 
that  a  transference  did  take  place  about  this  time, 
it  is  not  impoi'tant  to  the  argument  whether  or 
not  we  are  able  to  show  exactly  how  it  took  place, 
though  nothing  seems  to  be  more  likely  or  natural 
under  the  circumstances. 

Architecturally,  there  is  literally  no  feature  or 
no  detail  which  would  induce  us  to  believe  that 
any  part  of  the  present  church  is  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  only  things  about  it  of 
more  ancient  date  are  the  fragments  of  an  old 
classical  cornice,  which  are  wo'rked  in  as  string 
courses  with  the  Gothic  details  of  the  external 
fapade,  and  singularly  enough  this  cornice  is  identical 
in  style  with,  and  certainly  belongs  to  the  age  of, 
the  Golden  Gateway,  and  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and 
consequently  can  scai-cely  be  anything  else  than  a 
fragment  of  the  old  basilica,  which  El  Hakeem  had 
destroyed  in  the  previous  century,  and  the  remains 
of  which  must  still  have  been  scattered  about  when 
the  Crusaders  arrived. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  furious  persecution  of 
the  Christians  was  carried  on,  as  above-mentioned, 
at  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  Their  great  Ba- 
silica was  destroyed,  their  Tomb  appropriated,  they 
were  driven  from  the  city,  and  dared  not  approach 
the  holy  places  under  pain  of  death.  As  the  perse- 
cution relaxed  a  few  crept  back  to  their  old  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  thei-e  most  naturally  built  them- 
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selves  a  church  in  which  to  celebrate  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  Easter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
fraud  in  this  proceeding  any  more  than  to  impute 
it  to  those  who  built  sepulchral  chui'ches  in  Italy, 
Spain,  or  England.  Thousands  have  prayed  and 
wept  in  these  simulated  sepulchi'es  all  over  the 
woild,  and  how  much  more  appropriately  at  Jeru- 
salem !  Being  in  the  city,  and  so  near  the  spot,  it 
was  almost  impossible  but  that  it  should  eventually 
come  to  be  assumed  that  instead  of  a  simulated,  it 
was  the  true  sepulchre,  and  it  would  have  required 
more  than  human  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  priests 
if  they  had  undeceived  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims, 
whose  faith  and  liberality  were  no  doubt  quickened 
by  the  assumption.  Had  the  Christians  never 
recovered  the  city,  the  difference  would  never  have 
been  discovered  in  the  dark  ages  ;  but  when  unex- 
pectedly those  who  had  knelt  and  prayed  as  pil- 
grims, came  hack  as  armed  men,  and  actually  pos- 
sessed the  city,  it  was  either  necessary  to  confess  the 
deception  or  to  persevere  in  it ;  and,  as  was  too 
often  the  case,  the  latter  course  was  pui-sued,  and 
hence  all  the  subsequent  confusion. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  Crusaders  treated 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  Mosque  El  Aksa, 
The  latter  they  always  called  the  "  Templum  sen 
palatium  Solomonis,*'  and  treated  it  with  the  con- 
tempt always  applied  by  Christians  to  anything 
Jewish.  The  Mosque  was  turned  into  a  stable,  the 
buildings  into  dwellings  for  knights,  who  took  the 
title  of  Knights  Templars,  from  their  residence  in 
the  Temple.  But  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  they  called 
"  Templum  Domini."  (Jacob  de  Vitry,  c.  62  ; 
Sa;wolf,  Sel.  de  Voyage,  iv.  83.3 ;  Maundeville, 
Voiage,  &c.,  100,  105  ;  Mai'.  Sanutus,  iii.  xiv.  9  ; 
Brocardus,  vi.  1047.)  Priests  and  a  choir  were 
appointed  to  perfonn  service  in  it,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  Christian  occupation  it  was  held 
cei-tainly  as  sacred,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  chui'ch 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  town.  (Will,  of  Tyre, 
viii.  3.)  Had  they  believed  or  suspected  that  the 
rock  was  that  on  which  the  .lewish  temple  stood  it 
would  have  been  treated  as  the  Aksa  was,  but  they 
knew  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  a  Christian 
building,  and  sacred  to  the  Saviour;  though  mthe 
uncritical  spirit  of  the  age  they  never  seem  exactly 
to  have  known  either  what  it  was,  or  by  whom  it 
was  erected. 

XI.  Sebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Julian. — Before 
leaving  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to 
the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  of  the  Jews.  It  was  undertaken  avowedly 
as  a  slight  to  the  Christians,  and  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  and 
position  they  had  attained  by  the  acts  of.Constan- 
tine.  It  was  commenced  about  six  months  before 
his  death,  and  during  that  period  the  work  seeems 
to  have  been  pushed  forward  with  extraordinary 
activity  under  the  guidance  of  his  friend  Alypius. 
Not  only  were  large  sums  of  money  collected  for 
the  purpose,  and  an  enoi-mous  concourse  of  the 
Jews  assembled  on  the  spot,  but  an  immense  mass 
of  materials  was  brought  together,  and  the  works 
of  the  foundations  at  least  canied  vigorously  on 
during  this  period  of  excitement,  before  the  miracle 
occurred,  which  put  a  final  stop  to  the  undertaking. 
Even  if  wo  have  not  historical  evidence  of  these 
facts,  the  appearance  of  the  southVall  of  the  Haram 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  something  of  the 
sort  had  been  attempted  at  this  period.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  great  tiinncl-like  vault  under  the 
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Mosque  El  Alisa,  with  its  ibar-domed  vestibule,  is 
almost  certainly  part  of  the  temple  of  Herod  [see 
TkmpIjE],  and  coeval  with  his  period,  but  exter- 
nally to  this,  certain  architectural  decorations  have 
been  added  (woodcut  No.  10),  and  that  so  slightly, 
that  daylight  can  be  perceived  between  the  old 
walls  and  the  subsequent  decorations,  except  at  the 
points  of  attachment."  It  is  not  difficult  t.o  ascertain, 
approximately  at  least,  the  age  of  these  adjuncts. 
From  their  classical  forms  they  camiot  be  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Justinian ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  slightly  more  modern  iu  style  than  the 
architecture  of  the  Golden  Gateway,  or  than  any  of 
the  classical  details  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  They 
may  therefore  with  very  tolerable  certainty  be 
ascribed  to  the  age  of  Julian,  while,  from  the  his- 
torical accounts,  they  are  just  such  as  we  would 
expect  to  find  them.  Above  them  an  inscription 
bearing  the  name  of  Hadrian  has  been  inserted  in 
the  wall,  hut  turned  upside  down  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  masonry  being  of  that  intermediate  cha- 
racter between  that  which  we  know  to  be  ancient, 
and  that  which  we  easily  recognise  as  the  work  of 
the  Mohammedans,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  it  belongs  to  this  period. 
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No,  10.— Frontiapiece  of  Julian  in  uouth  wall  of  Haram. 

Among  the  incidents  mentioned  as  occurring  at 
this  time  is  one  bearing  rather  distinctly  on 
the  topography  of  the  site.  It  is  said  (Gregorj' 
Nazianzen,ad  Jud.  et  Gent.  7,  l,and  coufinnedby 
Sozomen)  that  when  the  workmen  were  driven 
from  their  works  by  the  globes  of  fire  that 
issued  from  the  foundations,  they  sought  refuge 
in  a  neighbouring   church  (^7ri  rt  rwv  irK'qa'iov 


^  This  fact  the  Writer  owes,  with  many  other 
valuable  rectifications,  to  the  observation  of  his  friend 
Mf.  G.  Grove.  The  woodcut,  iSrc,  is  fi-om  a  large 
photograph  which,  with  many  otliei.-^,   were  taken 


UpSov,  or,  as  Sozomen  has  it,  ets  ri  Uphv) — an 
expression  which  would  be  unintelfigible  did  not 
the  buildings  of  Coustantine  exist  at  that  time  on 
the  spot ;  for,  except  these,  there  could  not  he  any 
church  or  sacred  place  in  the  neighbourhood  to  ' 
which  the  expression  could  be  applied.  The  principal 
bearing,  however,  of  Julian's  attempt  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem  consists  in  the  fact  of  its 
proving  not  only  that  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple  was  perfectly  well  known  %,t  this  period — 
A.D.  .362-^but  that  the  spot  was  then,  as  always, 
held  accursed  by  the  Christians,  and  as  doomed  by 
the  denunciation  of  Christ  Himself  never  to  be 
re-established ;  and  this  consequently  makes  it  as 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Aksa  is  a  building  of 
Justmian  as  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  or  the 
Golden  Gateway  —  if  Christian  buildings  —  ever 
stood  within  its  precincts. 

XII.  Church  of  Justinian.- — Nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  attempt  of  Julian,  Justinian  erected  a 
church  at  Jerusalem  ;  of  which,  fortunately,  we  have 
so  full  and  detailed  an  account  in  the  works  of 
Procopius  (de  Aedificiis  Const.)  that  we  can  have 
little  difficulty  in  fixing  its  site,  though  no  remains 
(at  least  above  ground)  exist  to  verify  our  conjec- 
tures. The  description  given  by  Procopius  is  so 
clear,  and  the  details  he  gives  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  building  up  the  substructure  point  so 
unmistakeably  to  the  spot  near  to  which  it  must 
have  stood,  that  almost  all  topogi*aphers  have  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  mosque  El  Aksa  is  the 
identical  church  refeiTed  to.  Apart  from  the  con- 
sideration already  mentioned,  the  architecture  of 
that  building  is  alone  sufficient  to  i-efute  any  such 
idea.  No  seven-aisled  basilica  was  built  in  that  age, 
and  least  of  all  by  Justinian,  whose  favourite  plan 
was  a  dome  on  pendentives,  which  in  fact,  in  his  age, 
had  become  the  type  of  an  Oriental  Church.  Besides, 
the  Aksa  has  no  apse,  and,  from  its  situation,  never 
could  have  had  either  that  or  auy  of  the  essential 
features  of  a  Chiistian  basilica.  Its  whole  archi- 
tecture is  that  of  the  end  of  the  7  tb  centuiy,  and 
its  ordinance  is  essentially  that  of  a  mosque.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  this  point,  however, 
as  the  Aksa  stands  on  a  spot  which  was  perfectly 
known  then,  and  ever  afterwards,  to  be  the  very 
centre  of  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Not  only 
is  this  shown  from  Julian's  attempt,  but  all  the 
historians,  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  who  refer  to 
Omar's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  relate  that  the  Sakhrah 
was  covered  with  filth  and  abhorred  by  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  more  than  this,  we  have  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Eutychius,  writing  in  the  9th  century, 
from  Alexandria  {Annales,  ii.  289),  "  That  the 
Christians  had  built  no  church  within  the  area  of 
the  Temple  on  account  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
Lord,  and  had  left  it  in  ruins." 

Notwithstanding  this  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fix- 
ing on  the  site  of  this  church,  inasmuch  as  the  vaults 
that  fill  up  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Haram 
area  are  almost  certainly  of  the  age  of  Justinian 
(woodcuts  Nos.  3, 4),  and  are  just  such  as  Procopius 
describes  ;  so  tliat  if  it  were  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  vaults,  all  the  arguments  that  apply 
to  the  Aksa  equally  apply  to  this  situation. 

We  have  also  direct  testimony  that  a  church  did 
exist  here  immediately  after  Justinian's  time  in  the 


specially  for  the  Writer  on  the  spot,  and  to  which  he 
owes  much  of  the  information  detailed  ahove,  though 
it  has  been  impossible  to  refer  to  it  on  all  occasions. 
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foUowiag  words  of  Ant,  Martyr, ;  *'  Ante  minas 
vero  t«inpU  Solomonis  aqtm  decnrrit  ad  fontem 
Siloam,  secos  porticum  Solomonis  in  ecclesia  est 
sedes  in  qua  sedit  Pilatos  qaando  audivit  Domi- 
niim"  (Itin.  p.  16;.  As  the  portico  of  Solomon 
was  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Temple,  this  exactly 
describes  the  position  of  the  church  in  question. 

But  whether  we  assume  the  Aksa,  or  a  church 
ontside  the  Temple,  on  these  raults,  to  have  been  the 
Mary  church  of^ustinian,  how  comes  it  that  Jus- 
tinian chose  this  remote  comer  of  the  city,  and  so 
difficult  a  site,  for  the  erection  of  his  church? 
Why  did  he  tot  go  to  the  quarter  where — if  the 
modem  theory  be  correct — all  the  sacred  l(«alities 
of  the  Christians  were  grouped  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  ?  The  answer  seems  inevitable : 
that  it  was  because  in  those  times  the  Sepulchre 
and  Golgotha  were  Itere,  and  wjt  on  tlie  spot  to 
which  the  Sepulchre  with  his  Mary-chxrch  hate 
svibsequently  been  transferred.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  &ct  of  Justinian  having  built  a 
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cburdi  in  the  neighbourhood  i«  in  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  prove  that  in  his  age  the  site  and 
dimensions  of  the  Jewish  temple  were  known,  and 
also  that  the  localities  immediately  out'^ide  the  tem- 
ple were  then  considered  as  sacred  by  the  Christians, 
XIII.  Conchjsion. — ^Having  now  gone  through  all 
the  principal  sites  of  the  Christian  edifices,  as  they 
stood  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  cfanrclus  by 
El  Hakeem,  the  plan  fXo.  4)  of  the  area  of  the 
Haram  will  be  easily  understood.  Both  Constaa- 
tine's  and  Justinian's  churches  having  disappeared, 
of  course  the  restoration  of  these  is  partly  conjec- 
turaL  Xothing  now  remains  in  the  Haram  area 
but  the  Mohammedan  buildings  situated  within  the 
area  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of  the  Christian  build- 
ing? which  once  existed  there,  there  remains  only 
the  great  Anasta^  of  CotLatantirje — now  known  as 
"  the  Mosque  of  Omar"  and  ' 'the  Dome  of  the 
Hock  " — certainly  the  most  int'-resting,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  beantifnl  CTnistian  buildings  in  the 
East,  and  a  small  but  equally  interesting  little  do- 
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No.  11. — Plaa  lA  Itjatelem  a  die  IXtb  utMlmy. 


mical  bmlding  called  the  Vr.:'.i  Sakhrah  at  the' 
north  end  of  the  enclosure,  and  sai*i  to  contain  a 
fragment  '■*  th<-  rock  wfaidi  the  an^el  sat  upon,  and 
which  dosed  the  door  of  th":  sepulchre  (Ali  Bey. 
ii. --v^.  Thffie  two  buildings  are  entire.  OfCon- 
stantine'^  chordi  we  have  only  the  festal  eDtraDC^, . 
known  as  the  Gol'ien  Gf\t*:way,  and  of  Justinian's 
ctnly  the  sutetnictions. 

It  is  interesriti'  to  compare  this  with  a  pan  of 
the  city  '  vrvAi.-it  So.  11)  made  during  the  Crusades, : 
and wpie'l  from  a manoscri pt of  x'l.'-.  t .v^;:>i  catury, 
in  tbe  Library  at  liri'Ts^rla.  It  prts  t?^^  t:.i'iitional ' 
localities  pretty  much  as  they  are  now  :  with  th^ 
p.v:epti(m  of  ."r*..  -*-'::.be:j'5  eatf ,  whidi  wa-  the  name 
f'fien  applied  Ut  t;;M  now  known  as  the  Iiarn-w/as 
Gate.     The  gate  wj.irh  now  l>*-ar=  hi*  name  was 


then  known  as  that  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  "Temple  of  .Solomoo,"  i'.«.'tbe  Mo*)ue  of  el 
.\ksa,  is  divided  by  a  wide  street  from  that  of  oor 
Lord  ;  and  tiie  S*:paldire  is  represented  as  coly  a 
^f,alleT  copy  of  its  prototype  within  the  Haram 
arra,  but  very  remarkably  similar  in  design,  to  say 
the  least  of  it. 

H^'.'.-Lg  now  gfflie  throngh  the  main  ritlirj^s  of 
the  topo^aphy  of  Jerusalem,  in  so  far  as  the  Umits 
of  this  article  would  admit,  or  as  seems  ceoeasjiy 
(or  the  eladiVA'iT,  of  the  subject,  ■■\e  many  deiaib 
which  reniain  will  be  given  under  their  separate 
li'-le^,  as  Templf:,  Tomb,  Palace,  Sx.  It  only 
remaitt*,  before  conduding,  to  recapitulate  here  tliflt 
•■  :  great  diffe jitie:'  wfaidi  «*m  hitherto  to  hare 
reodere<l  the  subject  confused,  and  in  6rt  inei- 
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plicable,  were  (1)  the  improper  appliciitlou  of  tlie 
iinme  of  Zion  to  the  western  hill,  and  ('!')  the 
assLimption  tliat  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulclire  was  tliat  built  by  Cunstantine. 

The  moment  we  transfer  the  name,  Zion,  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  hill,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
Passion  from  the  piesent  site  of  the  Hoi}* Sepulchre 
to  the  area  of  the  Haram,  all  the  difficulties  dis- 
appear ;  and  it  only  requires  a  little  patience,  and 
perhaps  in  some  instances  a  little  further  investiga- 
tion on  the  spot,  for  the  topogj-aphy  of  Jerusalem 
to  become  as  well,  or  better  established,  than  that 
of  any  city  of  the  ancient  \vorld.  [J.  F.j 

JEEU'SHA  (XK'-Tl):  'Upovtrd;  Alex.  Upovs: 
Jeriisa),  daughter  of  Zadok,  queen  of  Uzziah,  and 
mother  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  \v.  33). 
In  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  under  the  altered 
foim  of 

JERU'SHAH  {nmy,  •.  'Upovad  I  Jerusa), 
2  Chr.  xxvii.  1,     See  the  preceding  article. 

JESAI'AH  (n^V^] :  'Ucrlas :  Jeseias).  1.  Son 
of  Hanauiah.  brother  of  Pelatiah,  and  grandson  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  according  to  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  he  was  the  son  of  Pelatiah. 
I;'or  an  explanation  of  this  genealogy,  and  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  it,  see  Lord  A.  Hervey's 
Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  ch.  iv.  §v. 

2.  CnWS  i-  e.  Jeshaiah:  'letr/a  ;  Ales.  'Ua- 
(re(ct :  Tsa'ia.)  A  Benjamitc,  whose  descendants  were 
among  those  chosen  by  lot  to  reside  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Keh.  xi.  7). 

JESHAI'AH.  1.  (-inW^  'lo-easin  1  Chr. 
XX7.  3,  and  'lai<ria  in  ver.  15  ;  in  the  former  the 
Alex.  MS.  has  'uda  koI  Se/zet  and  in  the  latter 
'Ifffay :  the  Vulg.  has  Jeseias  and  Jesaias.)  One  of 
the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun,  set  apart  for  the  musical 
service  of  the  Temple,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
father,  the  inspired  minstrel!  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  eighth  division  of  the  singers.  The  Hebrew 
name  is  identical  with  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

2.  Clufflas  ;  Alex. 'Ho-atas :  Isatas.)  A  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  David,  eldest  son  of  Rehabiah,  a 
descendant  of  Aniram  through  Moses  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
25).  He  is  called  Isshiah  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  21,  in 
A.  v.,  though  the  Hebrew  is  merely  the  shortened 
foiin  of  the  name.  Shebuel,  one  of  his  ancestors, 
appears  among  the  Hemanites  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  4, 
and  is  said  in  Targ.  on  1  Chr.  xxvi.  24  to  be  the 
same  with  Jonathan  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  priest 
of  the  idols  of  the  Danites,  who  afterwards  returned 
to  the  fear  of  Jehovah. 

3.  {Ti^V^]:  'lo-aias;  Alex.  'Hcaia:  Isaias.) 
The  son  of  Athaliah  and  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
BeneBlam  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  7). 
In  1  Ead.  viii.  33  he  is  called  Josias. 

4.  {'Iffa'ta :  rsnias.)  A  Merarite,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  19).  He  is  called  Osaias  in 
1  Esd.  viii.  48. 

JESHA'NAH  (nJK^) :  v  'Utrvyd;  Alex.  'Ayd; 
Joseph.  71  'Iffduas:  Jesana),  a  town  which,  with 
its  dependent  village?  (Heb.  and  Alex.  LXX. 
'i  daughters"),  was  one  of  the  three  taken  fi'om 
Jeroboam  by  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19),  The  other 
two  were  Bethel  and  Ephraim,  and  Jeshanah  is 
,Hamed  between  them.  A  place  of  the  same  name 
was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  between  Herod  and 
l^ippus,  the  general  of  Antigonus'  army,  reflated 
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by  Josephus  with  curious  details  (Ant.  xiv.  15, 
§12),  which  however  convey  no  indication  of  its 
position.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon, 
unless  we  accept  the  conjecture  of  Reland  (Fat. 
861)  that  "  Jethaba,  urbs  antiqua  Judaeae,"  is  at 
once  a  corruption  and  a  traiishition  of  the  name 
Jeshana,' which  signifies  *'old."  Nor  has  it  been 
identified  in  modern  times,  save  by  Scliwarz  (158), 
who  places  it  at  "  Al-Sanim,  a  village  two  miles 
W.  of  Bethel,"  but  undiscoverable  in  any  map 
which  the  writer  has  consulted.  [G.] 

JESHAEE'LAH  (^^^inb!' '  'l<r€pi'n\,  'Itr- 
per]\d,  Cod.  Alex.),  head  of  the  seventh  of  the  24 
wards  into  which  the  musicians  of  the  Leyites  were 
divided  (1  Chr,  xxv.  14).  [Heman;  Jeuuthun.] 
He  belonged  to  the  house  of  Asaph,  and  Iiad  12  of 
his  house  under  him.  At  ver.  2  his  name  is  wntten 
Asai-elah,  with  an  initial  N  instead  of  *;  in  the 
LXX.  'Epa-fjK.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JESHE'BEAB  (nxn^?'.^ :  'U<r^ad\  :  Ishaab), 
head  of  the  14th  course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  13). 
[Jeiioiarib.]  •  [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'SHER  ("itJ'^:  'latrdp;  Alex. 'lojotrcip :  Ja- 
ser),  one  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by 
his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18).  In  two  of  Kenni- 
cott's  MSS,  it  is  written  "IHS  Jether,  from  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  and  in  one  MS.  the  two  names  are 
combined.  The  Peshito  Syriac  has  Oshir,  the  same 
foi-m  in  which  Jasher  is  represented  in  2  Sam.  i.  18. 

JESHI'MON  {f]W^n  =  the  waste:  in  Num. 
7}  ep-fjfxos  ;  in  Sam.  d  'leffaatfiSsy  and  *le(r(r€fx6s ; 
Alex.  ''Eteao'ttLfiSs  :  desertum,  solitudo,  Jesimuth), 
a  name  which  occurs  in  Num.  xxi.  20  and  xxiii.  28, 
in  designating  the  position  of  Pisgah  and  Peor :  both 

described  as  "  facing  C*]©"?!?)  the  Jesliimon."  Not 
knowing  moi-e  than  the  general  locahty  of  either 
Peor  or  Pisgah,  this  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  situation 
of  Jeshimon.  But  it  is  elsewhere  used  in  a  similar 
manner  with  reference  to  the  position  of  two  places 
very  distant  from  both  the  above — the  hill  of  Ha- 
chilah,  "on  the  south  of,"  or  "facing,  the  Jeshimon" 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xixvi.  1,  3),  and  the  wilderness 
of  Maon,  also  south  of  it  (xxiii.  24).  Ziph  (xxiii. 
15)  and  Maon  are  known  at  the  pi'esent  day.  They 
lie  a  few  miles  south  of  Hebron,  so  that  the  district 
strictly  north  of  them  is  the  hill-country  of  Judah. 
But  a  line  drawn  between  Maon  and  the  probable 
position  of  Peor — on  the  high  country  opposite 
Jericho— passes  over  the  dreary,  barren  waste  of  the 
hills  lying  immediately,  on  tlie  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
To  this  district  the  name,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew 
word,  would  be  not  inapplicable.  It  would  also 
suit  as  to  position,  as  it  would  be  full  in  view  from 
an  elevated  point  on  the  highlands  of  Moab,  and  not 
far  from  north  of  Maon  and  Ziph.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  the  word  ha-Ardbdh,  in  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  24,  must  not  be  overlooked,  meaning,  as  that 
elsewhere  does,  the  sunk  district  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea,  the  modern  Ghor.  Befli-Jeshimoth  too, 
which  by  its  name  ought  to  have  some  connection 
with  Jeshimon,  would  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
lower  level,  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
[Betii-Jeshimoth.]  Perhaps  it  is  not  safe  to  lay 
much  stress  on  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the  name.  The 
passages  in  which  it  is  first  mentioned  are  indis- 
putably of  veiy  early  date,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  an  archaic  name  found  and  adopted  by 
the  Israelites.  [G.] 

3  X  2    - 
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JESHI'SHAI  (W; :  'Uffa-f;  Alex.'Ieo-ffof: 

Jesisi),  one  of  the  ancestoi-s  df  the  Gadites  who 
dwelt  ill  Gilead,  and  whose  genealogies  were  made 
out  in  the  days  of  Jotham  Icing  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
V.  14).  In  the  Pesliito  Syriac  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse  is  omitted. 

JESHOHA'IAH  (n^niB'» :    'laffovla  :    Im- 
T  T      : 

/mm),  a  chief  of  one  of  the  families  of  that  branch 

of  the  Simeonites,  which  was  descended  from  Shimei, 

and  was  more  jiumerous  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe 

(1  Chr.  iv.  36).     He  was  concerned  in  the  raid 

upon  the  Haniites  in  the  reign  of  liezekiah, 

JESH'UA  (Jf-1£y» ;  'Iriffovs;  Jeshue  md  JosJme), 
a  later  Hebrew  contraction  for  Joshua,  or  ratlier 
Jehoshua.     [Jehoshua.] 

1.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  called  Jeshua  in 
one  passage  (Neh.  viii.  17).     [Joshua.] 

2.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  to  whom  the 
ninth  course  fell  by  lot  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  11).  He  is 
called  Jeshuah  in  the  A.  V.  One  branch  of  the 
house,  viz.  the  children  of  Jedaiah,  returned  from 
Babylon  (lizv.  ii.  36 ;  but  see  Jedaiah). 

3.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
after  the  reformation  of  worship,  placed  in  trust 
in  the  cities  of  the  priests  in  their  classes,  to  dis- 
tribute to  their  brethren  of  the  offerings  of  the 
people  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

4.  Son  of  Jehozadak,  first  high-priest  of  the  third 
series,  viz.  of  those  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  ancestor  of  the  fourteen  high-priests  his  suc- 
cessors down  to  Joshua  or  Jason,  and  Onias  or 
Menelaus,  inclusive.  [HiGH-PRIEST.]  Jeshua,  like 
his  contemporary  Zerubbabel,  was  probably  born  in 
Babylon,  whither  his  father  Jehozadak  had  been 
taken  captive  while  young  (1  Chr.  vi.  15,  A.  V.). 
He  came  up  from  Babylon  in  the  first  of  Cyrus 
with  Zerubbabel,  and  took  a  leading  part  witli  him 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Everything  we  read 
of  him  indicates  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  patriotism, 
and  courage.  One  of  less  faith  and  resolution 
would  never  have  surmounted  all  the  difficulties 
and  opposition  lie  had  to  contend  with.  His  first 
care  on  an'iving  at  Jerusalem  was  to  rebuild  the 
altar,  and  restore  the  daily  sacrifice,  which  had 
been  suspended  for  some  fifty  yeai's.  He  then,  in 
conjunction  with  Zerubbabel,  hastened  to  collect 
materials  for  rebuilding  the  temple,  and  was  able 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  it  "as  early  as  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  of  their  return  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  services  on  this  occasion  were  con- 
ducted by  the  priests  in  their  proper  apparel,  with 
their  trumpets,  and  by  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the 
Levites,  with  their  cymbals,  accoi'ding  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  king  David  (Kzr.  iii-.).  Plowever,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  was  hindered  by  the  enmity  of 
the  Samaritans,  who  bribed  the  counsellors  of  the 
kings  of,  Peisia  so  effectually  .to  obstruct  it  that 

.  the  Jews  were  unable  to  proceed  with  it  till  the 
second  year  of  'Darius  Hystaspis — an  interval  of 
about  fourteen  years.  In  that  year,  B.C.  520,  at 
the  prophesying  of  Hagi;ai  and  Zechariah  (Ezr.  v.  1, 
vi.  14;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  1-9;  Zech.  i.-viii.), 
the  work  was  resumed  by  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel 
with  redoubled  vigour,  and  was  happily  completed 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar  (  =  March),  in 


•^  The  7th,  after  the  Babylonian  reckoning,  accord- 
ing to  Prideaux. 

■'  The  connexion  with  Bani,  Hashabiah  (or  Tlash- 
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the  sixth  of  Darius."  The  dedication  of  the  templiK, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  in  the  next 
month,  were  kept  with  great  solemnity  and  rejoicing 
(Ezr.  vi.  15-22),  and  especially  "  twelve  he-goats, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel," 
were  offered  as  a  sin-offering  for  all  Israel.  Jeshua's 
zeal  in  th(?work  is  commended  by  (he  Son  ofSirach 
(Ecclus.  xlix.  12).  Besides  the  great  importance  of 
Jeshua  as  a  historical  character,  from  the  critical 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  great  work  which 
he  accomplished,  his  name  Jesus,  his  restoration  of 
the  temple,  his  office  as  high-priest,  and  especially 
the  two  prophecies  concerning  him  in  Zech.  iii.  and 
vi.  9-15,  point  him  out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ. 
[HiGH-PEiEST.]  Nothing  is  known  of  Jeshna  later 
than  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  with  which  the 
narrative  of  Ezr.  i,-vi.  closes.  Josephus,  who  says 
the  temple  was  seven  years  in  building,  and  places 
the  dedication  of  it  in  the  ninth  of  Darius,  con- 
tributes no  information  whatever  concerning  him: 
his  history  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  9th  sect, 
of  b.  xi.  ch.  iv.,  being  merely  a  paraphrase  of  Ezra 
and  1  Esdras,  especially  the  latter.  [Zerdbbabel.] 
Jeshua  had  probably  convei-sed  often  with  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel,  and  may  or  may  not  have  known 
Jehoiacliin  at  Babylon  in  his  youth.  He  probably 
died  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  written  Jehoshua  or  Joshun 
in  Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  &c. ;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  &o. 

5.  Head  of  a  Levitical  house,  one  of  those  which 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  took 
an  active  pai't  under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah.  The  name  is  used  to  designate  either  the 
whole  family  or  the  successive  chiefs  of  it  (Ezr.  ii. 
40,  iii.  9  ;  Neh.  iii.  19,''  viii.  7,  ix.  4,  5,  xii.  8,  &c.). 
Jeshua,  and  Kadmiel,  with  whom  he  is  frequently 
associated,  were  botli  "sons  of  Hodaviah"  (called 
Judah,  Ezr.  iii.  9),  but  Jeshua's  more  immediate 
ancestor  was  Azaniah  (Neh.  x.  9).  In  Neh.  xii.  24 
"  Jeshua  the  son  of  Kadmiel"  is  a  manifest  cor- 
ruption of  the  text.  The  LXX.  read  koI  viol 
Ko5|Ui'^A.  It  is  morrf  likely  that  ]3  is  an  accidental 
ciTor  for  1. 

6.  A  branch  of  the  family  of  P<Jiath-Moab,  one 
of  the  chief  families,  probably,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Neh.  .X.  14,  vii.  11,  &c. ;  Ezr.  x.  30).  His  de- 
scendants were  the  most  numerous  of  all  the 
families  which  returned  with  Zemhbabel.  The 
verse  is  obscure,  and  might  be  translated,  "  The 
children  of  Fahath-Moab,  for  (».  e.  representing) 
the  children  of  Jeshua  and  Joab ;"  so  that  Pahath- 
Moab  would  be  the  head  of  the  family.     [A.  C.  H.] 

JESH'UA  (VW* :  'Itjo-oD :  Jesue),  one  of  tlie 
towns  re-inhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the 
return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26).  Being  men- 
tioned with  Moladah,  Beeisheba,  &c.,  it  was  appa- 
rently in  the  extreme  south.  It  does  not,  however, 
occur  in  the  original  lists  of  Judah  .and  Simeon 
(Josh.  XV.,  xix.)(  nor  is  there  any  name  in  those 
lists  of  which  this  would  be  probably  a  corruption. 
It  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  [(i.] 

JESH'UAH  (V-W^ :  'Iijo-oDs :  Jesm),  a  priest 
in  the  reign  tif  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  11),  the  same 
as  Jeshua,  No.  2. 

JESHU'ETJN,  and  once  bjr  mistake  in  A.  V. 
JESU'EUN,  Is.  xliv.  2  d-nC'; ;  6  i)ycmtiii.ivos. 


abniah),  Ilonadad,  and  the  Levites  (17-19),  indicates 
that  Jeshna,  the  father  of  Ezer,  is  the  same  person  as 
in  the  other  passages  cited. 
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o'uce  with  the  addition  of  'lapai]X,  wliich  the 
Arahic  ol'  the  Lend,  Polyglot  adopts  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  former ;  dileotus,  rectissinuis),  a  syra- 
Ijolical  name  for  Israel  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii. 
5,  26 ;  Is.  xliv.  '2,  for  which  various  etymologies 
have  been  suggested.  Of  its  application  to  Israel 
there  seems  to  be  no  division  of  opinion.  The 
Targura  and  Peshito  Syriac  uniformly  render  Jeshu- 
run  by  "  Israel."  Kimchi  (on  Is.  xliv.  2)  derives 
it  from  the  root  "lEJ'',  ydsJmr,  "  to  be  right  or  up- 
right," because  Israel  was  "  upright  among  the 
nations ;"  as  O'lC),  yeshdrim,  "  the  upright " 
(Num.  xxiii.  10  ;  Ps.  cxi.  1)  is  a  poetical  appella- 
tion of  the  chosen' people,  who  did  that  which  was 
right  (ICn,  hay-yashar)  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovali, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  idolatrous  heathen 
who  did  that  which  was  pre-eminently  tlie  evil 
(JJin,  hd-r'a),  and  worshipped  false  gods.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  view  adopted  by  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion — who  according  to  the 
account  of  their  version  given  by  Jerome  (on  Is. 
.xliv.  2),  must  have  had  svdiis  or  eudinaros — and 
by  the  Vulgate  in  three  passages.  Malvenda  (quoted 
in  Poole's  Synapsis,  Deut.  xxxii.  1 5) ,  taking  the  same 
root,  applies  it  ironically  to  Israel.  For  the  like 
reason,  on  the  authority  of  the  above  mentioned 
Father,  the  book  of  Genesis  was  called  "  the  book 
of  the  just  "  (eufleajv),  as  relating  to  the  histories 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel.  The  tex-mination 
|*r  is  either  intensive,  as  the  Vulgate  takes  it,  or  an 
affectionate  diminutive  ("  Froinmchen"  Hitzig,  and 
Fiirst;  "  iie6/m//,"  Hendewerk,  and  Bunsen).  Si- 
monis  (Zex.  Hehr.  s.  v.,  and  Arc,  Form.  Nom.  p. 

582)  connects  Jeshurun  with  the  Ai-abic  root  j.awJ, 
yasara,  which  in  the  second  conj.  signifies  "to 
prosper,"  and  in  the  4th  '*  to  be  wealthy,"  and  is 
thus  cognate  with  the  Hebr.  ^E^ti,  dshar,  which  in 
Pual  signifies  "  to  be  blessed."  With  the  intensive 
termination  Jeshurun  would  then  ,  denote  Israel  as 
supremely  happy  or  prosperous,  and  to  this  signifi- 
cation it  must  be  allowed  the  contest  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  15,  points.  Michaelis  (^SuppL  adLex.  Heh.") 
considei-s  it  as  a  diminutive  of  Isi-ael,  and  would 
read  {.IIE",  yisrun,  contracted  fi-om  t'l?N"1E'*, 
yisreilun.  Such  too  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and 
Vitriuga,  and  of  the  author  of  the  Veneto-Gk.  ver- 
sion, who  renders  it  'la-paeKiffKos.  For  this  theory, 
though  supported  by  the  weight  of  Gesenius'  au- 
thority, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  there  is  not 
the  smallest  foundation,  either  in  analogy  or  proba- 
bility. In  the  application  of  the  name  Jeshurun 
to  Israel,  we  may  discover  that  fondness  for  a  play 
upon  words  of  which  there  are  so  many  examples, 
and  which  might  be  allowed  to  have  some  influence 
in  the  selection  of  the  appellation.  But  to  dei-ive 
the  one  from  the  other  is  a  fancy  unworthy  of  a 
scholar. 

Two  other  etymologies  of  the  name  may  be 
noticed  as  showing  to  what  lengths  conjecture 
may  go  when  not  regulated  by  any  definite  prin- 
ciples. The  first  of  these,  which  is  due  to  Forster 
(quoted  by  Glassius,  PAii.  Sacr,  lib.  iv.  tr.  2), 
connects  it  with  I'ltJ',  shor,  "an  ox,"  in  conse- 
quence of  the  allusion  in  the  context  of  Deut.  xxxii. 

*  Jerome  {Lihcr  do  Nominilms)  gives  the  strange 
interpretation  of  inaulae  lihmnen. 

^  This  genealogy  is  embodied  in  the  "  Jesse  tree," 
not  unfrequently  to  be  found  in  the  reredos  and  east 
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15;  the  other  with  n-ItT,  shur,  "  to  behold,"  be- 
cause Israel  beheld  the  presence  of  God. 

[W.  A.  W.] 
JESI'AH  (!|n»B'»,  i.  e.  Yisshiyahu:  'maovvi ; 
Alex.  'Ucrd:  Jesia).  \.  A  Korhite,  one  of  the 
mighty  men,  "  helpers  of  the  battle,"  who  joined 
David's  standard  at  Ziklag  during  his  flight  from 
Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  (n>B'; :  'lati  ;  Alex.  'Uaird.)  The  second 
son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  20). 
He  is  the  same  as  Jeshiah,  whose  representative 
was  Zechariah  (1  Chr.  .xxiv.  23) ;  but  our  trans- 
lators in  the  present  instance  followed  the  A'ulg., 
as  they  have  too  olten  done  in  the  case  of  proper 
names. 

JESIM'IEL  (^NP'b; :  'lo-^o^A  ;  Ismid),  a 
Simeonite,  descended  from  the  prolific  family  of 
Shimei,  and  a  prince  of  his  own  branch  of  the  tribe, 
whom  he  led  against  the  peaceful  Hamites  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

JES'SE  C'E'*,  i.  e.  Ishai : "  'leircroi  ;  Joseph. 
'leo-o-aTof :  Tsai :  in  the  margin  of  1  Chr.  x.  14, 
our  translators  have  given  the  Vulgate  form),  the 
father  of  David,  and  thus  the  immediate  progenitor 
of  the  whole  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  ulti- 
mately of  Christ.  He  is  the  only  one  of  his  name 
who  appears  in  the  sacred  records.  Jesse  was  the  son 
of  Obed,  who  again  was  the  fi'uit  of  the  union  of 
Boaz  and  the  Moabitess  Ruth.  Nor  was  Buth's 
the  only  foreign  blood  that  ran  in  his  veins  ;  for 
his  great-gr-andmother  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Rahab  the  Canaanite,  of  Jericho  (Matt.  i.  5). 
Jesse's  genealogy''  is  twice  given  in  full  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.,  IJuth  iv.  18-22,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  5-12. 
We  there  see  that  long  before  David  had  rendered 
his  family  illustrious,  it  belonged  to  the  greatest 
house  of  Judah,  that  of  Pharez,  through  Hezron 
his  eldest  son.  One  of  the  links  in  the  descent  was 
Nahshon  (N.  T.  Naason),  chief  man  of  the  tribe  at 
the  critical  tim'e  of  the  Exodus.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
genealogy  is  also  twice  given  (Matt.  i.  3-5 ;  Luke 
ill.  32-34). 

He  is  commonly  designated  as  "  Jesse  the  Beth- 
lehemi|e"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18).  So  he  is  called  by 
his  son  David,  then  fresh  from  home  (xvii.  58) ; 
but  his  full  title  is  "  the  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem 
Judah "  (xvii.  12).  The  double  expression  and 
the  use  of  the  antique  word  Ephrathite  perhaps 
imply  that  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  place.  He  is  an  "old  man"  when  we  first 
meet  with  him  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  \vith  eight  sons 
(.xvi.  10,  xvii.  12),  residing  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  4, 
5).  It  would  appear',  however,  fi'om  the  terms  of 
xvi.  4,  5,  and  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  8,  §1),  that 
Jesse  was  not  one  of  the  "  elders  "  of  the  town. 
The  few  slight  glimpses  we  can  catch  of  him  are 
soon  recalled.  According  to  an  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition, I'ecorded  in  the  Targum  on  2  Sam.  xxi.  19, 
he  was  a  weaver  of  the  vails  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
as  there  is  no  contradiction,  so  there  is  no  coiTo- 
boration  of  this  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  was  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
orgim,  "  weavers,"  in  connexion  with  a  member 
of  his  family.     [Jaare-Okegim.]     Jesse's  wealth 


windows  of  English  churches.  One  of  the  finest  is  at 
Dorchester,  Oxon.  The  tree  springs  from  Jesse,  -who  is 
recumbent  at  the  bottom  of  the  window,  and  contains 
25  members  of  the  line,  culminating  In  our  Lord. 
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seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
goats  (JKV,  A.  V.  "  sheep"),  which  were  undei-the 
care  of  David  (xvi.  11,  xvii.  34,  35).  Of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  flock  we  find  him  on  two  occasions 
sending  the  simple  presents  which  in  those  days  the 
highest  persons  wei'e  wont  to  accept — slices  of  milk 
cheese  to  the  captiiin  of  the  division  of  the  army  in 
which  his  sons  were  serving  (xvii.  18),  and  a  kid 
to  Saul  (xvi.  20)  ;  with  the  accompaniment  in  each 
case  of  parched  corn  from  the  fields  of  Boaz,  loaves 
of  the  bread  from  which  Bethlehem  took  its  very 
name,  -  and  wine  from  the  vineyards  which  still 
enrich  the  ten-aces  of  the  hill  below  the  village. 

When  David's  rupture  with  Saul  had  finally 
driven  him  from  the  court,  and  he  was  in  the  cave  of 
AduUam,  "  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's  house" 
joined  him  (xxii.  1).  His  "brother"  (probably 
Eliab)  is  mentioned  on  a  foi-mer  occasion  (xx.  29)  as 
taking  the  lead  in  the  family.  This  is  no  more  than 
we  should  expect  from  Jesse's  great  age.  David's 
anxiety  at  the  same  period  to  find  a  safe  refuge  for 
his  parents  from  the  probable  vengeance  of  Saul,  is 
also  quite  in  accordance  with  their  helpless  condi- 
tion. He  took  his  father  and  his  mother  into  the 
country  of  Moab,  and  deposited  them  with  the  king, 
and  there  they  disappear  from  our  view  in  the  re- 
cords of  Scripture.  But  another  old  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Rabboth  Seder,  HVi,  256,  col.  2)  states  that 
after  David  had  quitted  the  hold,  his  parents  and 
brothers  were  put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Moab,  so 
that  there  remained,  besides  David,  but  one  brother, 
who  took  refuge  with  Naha.sh,  king  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon. 

\\Tio  the  wife  of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told.  His 
eight  sons  will  be  found  displayed  under  David, 
p.  401.  'The  family  contained  in  addition  two 
female  members,  Zeruiah  and  Abigail,  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  these  were  Jesse's  daughters,  for 
though  they  are  called  the  sisters  of  his  sons  (1  Chr. 
ii.  16),  yet  Abigail  is  said  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  Of  this  two  ex- 
planations have  been  proposed.  (1.)  The  Jewish — 
that  Nahash  was  another  name  for  Jesse  (Jerome, 
0.  Ilebr.  on  2  Sam.  xvii.  25  «).  (2.)  Professor 
Stanley's — that  Jesse's  wife  had  been  foimerly  wife 
or  concubine  to  Nahash,  possibly  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites'  (David,  401  6.).  , 

An  English  reader  can  hai'dly  fail  to  remark 
how  often  Jesse  is  mentioned  long  after  the  name  of 
David  had  become  famous  enough  to  supersede  that 
of  his  obscure  and  humble  parent.  While  David 
was  a  struggling  outlaw,  it  was  natural  that  to  friend 
.and  foe — to  Saul,  Doeg,  and  Nabal,  no  less  than  to 
the  captains  of  Judah  and  Benjamin — he  should  be 
merely  the  "son  of  Jesse"  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  13; 
comp.  xxiv.  16,  xxv.  10 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  18) ;  but  that 
Jesse's  name  should  be  brought  forward  in  records 
of  so  late  a  date  as  1  Chr.  xxix.  26,  and  Ps.  lx.xii. 
'JO,  long  after  the  establishment  of  David's  own 
house,  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice.  Especially  is 
it  to  be  observed  that  it  is  in  his  name — ^the  "  shoot 
out  of  the  stump  of  Jesse  ....  the  root  of  Jesse 
which  should  stand  as  an  ensign  to  the  people" 
(Is,  xi.   1,  10),   that  Isaiah   announces  the  most 


"  This  is  given  also  in  the  Targrum  to  lluth  iv.  22. 
"  AndObcd  begat  Isliai  (Jesse),  whose  name  is  Nachash, 
because  there  were  not  found  in  him  iniquity  and 
coi-ruption,  that  he  sliould  be  delivered  into  tlie  hand 
of  the  Angelof  Death  that  he  should  take  away  his 
soul  from  him  -,  and  he  lived  many  days  until  was 
fulfilled  before  Jehovah  tl^  counsel  whicll  the  Serpent 
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splendid  of  his  promises,  intended  to  rouse  and 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  its 
deepest  despondency.  [G.l 

JES'SUB  {'lv(rovs;  Alex.  'Irxroue':  Jesu),  a 
Levite,  the  same  as  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v.  26 ;  comp 
Ezr.  ii.  40). 

JE'SU  {'Iria-uvs:  Jesu),  the  same  as  Jeshua  the 
Levite,  the  father  of  Jozabad  (1  Esd.  viii.  63  •  see 
Ezr.  viii.  33),  also  called  Jessue,  and  Jesus. 

JB'SUI  ('IK-J:  'Ucoi;  Alex.  'UmvP.  Jesmi), 
the  son  of  Asher,  whose  descendants  the  Jesuites 
were  numbered  in  the  plains  of  Moab  at  the  Jordan 
of  Jericho  (Num.  xxvi.,  44).  He  is  elsewhere 
called  Isui  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and  Ishuai  (1  Chr  vii 
30). 

JE'SUS  {'Itjo-ovs  :  Jesu,  Jesus,  Josue),  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua  or  Jeshua,  a  con- 
traction of  Jehoshua  (yE'llT.),  that  is,  "help  of 

Jehovah"  or  "Saviour"  (Numb.  xiii.  16).  [Je- 
hoshua.] 

1.  Joshua  the  pi'iest,  the  son  of  Jehozadak  (l.Esd. 
V.  5,  8,  24,  48,  56,  68,  70,  vi.  2,  ix.  19  ;  Ecclus! 
xlix.  12).     Also  called  Jeshua.    [Jeshua,  No.  4.] 

3.  {JesusA  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  v.  58, 
ix.  48). 

3.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (2  Esd.  vii.  37  ; 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  1  ;  1  Maco.  ii.  55 ;  Acts  vii.  45 ; 
Heb.  iv.  8).     [Joshua.] 

JESUS    THE    FATHEB   OP  SIKACH. 

[Jesus  the  Son  oi?  Sirach.] 

_  JESUS  THE  SON  OE  SIEACH  {'\v<rovs 
vihs  ieipdx  !  Jesus  films  Sirach)  is  described  in 
the  text  of  Ecclesiasticus  (1.  27)  as  the  author 
of  that  book,  which  in  the  LXX.,  and  generally, 
except  in  the  Western  Church,  is  called  by  his 
name  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  or 
simply  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus, 
§1).  The  same  passage  speaks  of  him  as  a  native 
of  Jerasalem  (Ecclus.  /.  o.) ;  and  the  internal  cha- 
ractei'  of  the  book  confii'ms  its  Palestinian  origin. 
The  name  Jesus  was  of  fi-equent  occurrence,  and 
was  often  represented  by  the  Greek  Jason.  In  the 
apocryphal  list  of  the  LXXii  commissioners  sent  by 
Eleazar  to  Ptolemy  it  occurs  twice  (Arist.  Bist. 
ap.  Hody,  De  text.  p.  vii.) ;  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  connecting  the  author  of  Eccle- 
siasticus with  either  of  the  persons  there  mentioned. 
The  vai'ious  conjectures  which  have  been  made  its 
to  the  position  of  the  son  of  Sirach  from  the  con- 
tents of  his  book ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  was 
a  priest  (from  vii.  29  S.,  xlv.,  xlix.,  1.),  or  a 
physician  (fi'om  xxxviii.  1  if.),  ai'e  equally  un- 
founded. 

Among  the  later  Jews  the  "  Son  of  Sirach  "  was 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ben  8ira  as  a  writer 
of  proverbs,  and  some  of  those  which  have  been 
preserved  oiler  a  close  resemblance  to  passages  in 
Ecclesiasticus  [Ecclesiasticus,  §4,  ii.b.];  but 
in  thecourse  of  -time  a  later  compilation  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  work  of  Bun  Sira  (Zunz, 


gave  to  Chavvah  the  wife  of  Adam,  to  eat  of  the  tree, 
of  the  fruit  of  which  when  they  did  eat  they  -were 
able  to  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  and  by  reason 
of  this  counsel  all  the  inhabiters  o^  the  earth  became 
guilty  of  death,  and  in  that  iniquity  only  died  Ishai 
the  righteous." 
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Gottesd.  Vortr,  d.  Juden,  100  ff.),  and  tradition 
lias  preserved  no  authentic  detiiils  of  his  person  or 
his  life. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been 
i-aised  as  to  the  date  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  have 
been  already  noticed  [EccLESiASTiCtJS,  §4],  and 
do  not  call  for  further  discussion. 

Accoi-ding  to  the  fii-st  prologue  to  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  taken  from  the  Synopsis  of  the 
Pseudo-Athanasius  (iv.  p.  377,  ed.  Migne),  the 
ti-anslator  of  the  book  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
author  of  it.  If  this  conjecture  were  ti*ue,  a  genea- 
logy of  the  following  foim  would  result :  1 .  Sirach. 
2.  Jesus,  sou  (father)  of  Sirach  {^author  of  the 
book).  3.  Sirach.  4.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach  (trans- 
lator of  the  book).  It  is,  however,  most  likely 
that  the  last  chapter,  "  The  prayer  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirach"  gave  occasion  to  this  conjecture.  The 
prayer  was  attributed  to  the  translator,  and  then 
the  table  of  succession  followed  necessarily  from  the 
title  attached  to  it.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JE'SUS,  called  JUSTUS,  a  Christian  who 
was  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  and  joined  him  in 
sending  salutations  to  the  Colossians.  He  was  one 
of  the  fellow-workers  who  were  a  comfort  to  the 
Apostle  (Col.  iv.  11).  In  the  Acta  Sanct.  Jun. 
iv.  67,  he  is  commemorated  as  bishop  of  Eleu- 
theropolis.  [W.T.B.] 

JESUS  CHRIST.  The  name  Jesus  ('Itjo-oOs) 
signifies  Saviour.  Its  origin  is  explained  above,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  not  an  uncommon  name 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  assigned  in  the  New 
Testament  (1.)  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
"  saves  His  people  from  their  sins"  (Matt.  i.  21)  ; 
also  (2.)  to  Joshua  the  successor  of  Moses,  who 
brought  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  promise 
(Num.  xxvii.  18  ;  Acts  vii.  45  ;  Heb.  iv.  8) ;  and 
(3.)  to  Jesus  sulTiamed  Justus,  a  converted  Jew,  as- 
sociated with  St.  Paul  (Col.  iv.  11). 

The  name  of  Christ  {XpKTrSs  from  XP'-^^  ^ 
anoint)  signifies  Anointed.  Priests  were  anointed 
amongst  the  Jews,  as  their  inauguration  to  their 
office  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22  ;  Ps.  cv.  15),  and  kings  also 
(2  Mace.  i.  24;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  In  the  Kew 
Testament  the  name  Christ  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
Messiah  (Greek  Metrtrfas  ;   Hebrew    WK^D,  John 

i.  41),  the  name  given  to  the  long  promised  Pro- 
phet and  King  whom  the  Jews  had  been  taught  by 
their  prophets  to  expect ;  and  therefore  =  6  ipxo- 
fievos  (Acts  xix.  4  ;  Matt.  xi.  3).  The  use  of  this 
Jiame  as  applied  to  the  Lord  has  always  a  reference 
to  the  promises  of  the  Prophets.  In  Matt.  ii.  4, 
xi.  2,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Christ  when  He  should 
come  would  live  and  act  in  a  certain  way,  described 
by  the  Prophets.  So  Matt,  xxii,  42,  xxiii.  10, 
xxiv.  5,  23  ;  Mai'k  xii.  35,  xiii.  21 ;  Luke  iii.  15, 
5X,  41 ;  John  vii.  27,  31,  41,  42,  xii.  34,  in  all 
which  places  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Messiah  as 
delineated  by  the  Prophets.  That  they  had  fore- 
told tJiat  Christ  should  suffer  appears  Lulte  xxiv. 
26,  46.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  the  proper  name  of 
our  Lord,  and  that^  of  Christ  is  added  to  identify 
Him  with  the  promised  Messiah.  Other  names  are 
sometimes  added  to  the  names  Jesus  Christ,  or 
Christ  Jesus :  thus  "  Lord  "  (frequently)  "  a  King" 
(added  as  a  kind  of  explanation  of  the  word  Christ, 
Luke  xxiii,  2),  "King  of  Israel"  (Mark  xv.  32), 
Son  of  David  (Mark  xii.  35  ;  Luke  xx.  41),  chosen 
of  God  (Luke  xxiii.  35).. 

Remarkable  are  such  expressions  as  '*  the  Christ 
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of  God"  (Luke  ii.  26,  Ix.  20;  Rev.  xi.  15,  xii. 
10);  and  the  phrase  "in  Christ,"  which  occurs 
about  78  times  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  is 
almost  peculiar  to  them.  But  the  germ  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself,  "  Abide 
in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  no  more 
can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me "  (John  xv.  4,  also 
5,  6,  7,  9,  10).  The  idea  that  all  Christian  life  is 
not  merely  an  imitation  and  following  of  the  Lord, 
but  a  living  and  constant  union  with  Him,  causes  tlie 
Apostle  to  use  such  expressions  as  "  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ"  (1  Cor,  xv.  18),  "I  knew  a  man  in 
Christ-"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  "I  speak  the  truth  in 
Christ"  (1  Tim.  ii.  7),  and  many  others.  (See 
SchleuSner's  iexzcow ;  WahVs  Clavis ;  Fritzsche  on 
St.  Matthew ;  De  Wette*s  Commentary  ;  Schmidt's 
Greek  Concordance,  &c.) 

The  Life,  the  Person,  and  the  Work  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  this  threefold  subject  the 
present  article  includes  the  first  part,  namely, 
the  Life  and  Teaching ;  the  Person  of  our  Lord 
will  be  treated  under  the  article  Son  of  God  ; 
and  His  Work  will  naturally  fall  under  the  word 
Saviour. 

Towai'ds  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  an-ived  that  "  fulness  of  time  "  which  God 
in  His  inscrutable  wisdom  had  appointed  for  the 
sending  of  His  Son  ;  and  Jesus  was  bom  at  Beth- 
lehem, to  redeem  a  sinful  and  ruined  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronology,  which  is  in  fact 
that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  6th  century,  this 
event  occurred  in  the  year  of  Rome  754.  But 
modern  writers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  believe 
that  this  calculation  places  the  nativity  some  years 
too  late;  although  they  differ  as  to  the  amount  of 
error.  Herod  the  Great  died,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  he  was 
appointed  king  {Ant.  svii.  8,  §1,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §8). 
His  elevation  coincides  with  the  consulship  of  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvinus  and  C.  Asinius  Polho,  and  this 
determines  the  date  a.u.C.  714  (Joseph,  Ant.  xiv. 
14,  §5).  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  such 
calculations  Josephus  reckons  the  years  from  the 
month  Nisan  to  the  same  month ;  and  also  that  the 
death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thuty-seventh  year,  or  just  before  the  Passover 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3)  ;  if  then  thirty-sis 
complete  years  are  added  they  give  the  year  of 
Herod's  death  A.U.C.  750  (see  Note  on  Chronology 
at  the  end  of  this  article).  As  Jesus  was  born 
during  the  life  of  Herod,  it  follows  from  these  data 
that  the  Nativity  took  place  some  time  before  the 
mouth  of  April  750,  and  if  it  took  place  only  a  few 
months  before  Herod's  death,  then  its  date  would 
be  four  years  earlier  than  the  Dionysian  reckoning 
(Wieseler). 

Three  other  chronological  data  occur  in  the 
Gospels,  but  the  arguments  founded  on  them  are 
not  conclusive.  1.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  was 
followed  by  a  Passover  (John  ii.  13),  at  which 
certain  Jews  mention  that  the  restoration  of  their 
temple  had  befen  in.  progi'ess  for  forty-six  years 
(ii.  20),  Jesus  himself  being,  at  this  time  '*  about 
thirty  years  of  age  "  (Luke  iii.  23).  As  the  date 
of  the  Temple-restoration  can  be  ascei-tained,  it  has 
been  argued  from  these  facta  also  that  the  nativity 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  A.u.C.  750.  But 
it  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  words  that  deter- 
mine our  Lord's  age  are  not  exact  enough  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  such  a  calculation.     2.  The  ap- 
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pearauce  of  the  star  to  the  wise  men  has  been 
thought  likely,  by  the  aid  of  astronomy,  to  deter- 
mine the  date.  But  the  opinion  that  the  star  in 
the  East  was  a  remarkable  conjunction  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  in  the  sign  Pisces,  is  now  rejected. 
Besides  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the 
sacred  narrative  (Matt.  ii.  9)  it  would  throw  back 
the  birth  of  our  Lord  to  A.U.C.  747,  which  is  too 
early.  3.  Zacharias  was  "a  priest  of  the  course 
of  Abia"  (Luke  i.  5),  and  he  was  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  liis  course  when  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  foretold  to  him ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  possible  to  calculate,  from  the  place  which 
the  course  of  Abia  held  in  the  cycle,  the  precise 
time  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  All  these  data  are 
discussed  below  (p.  1072), 

In  treating  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  a  perfect  record 
of  the  events  would  be  no  more  than  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  fom*  Gospels,  and  a  discussion  of  those 
events  would  swell  to  the  compass  of  a  voluminous 
commentary.  Neither  of  these  would  be  appro- 
priate here,  and  in  the  present  ai-ticle  a  brief  sketch 
only  of  the  Life  can  be  attempted,  drawn  up  with 
a  view  to  the  two  remaining  articles,  on  the  Son 
OF  God  and  Saviour. 

The  Man  who  was  to  redeem  all  men  and  do  for 
the  human  race  what  no  one  could  do  for  his  bro- 
ther, was  not  bom  into  the  world  as  others  ai'e. 
The  salutation  addressed  by  the  Angel  to  Mary  His 
mother,  "  Hail !  Thou  that  art  highly  favom-ed," 
was  the  prelude  to  a  new  act  of  divine  creation  ; 
the  first  Adam  that  sinned  was  not  bom  but  cre- 
ated ;  the  second  Adam,  that  restored,  was  bom 
indeed,  but  in  supernatural  fashion.  "  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore  also  that 
holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  tliee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God  "  (Luke  i.  35).  Mary  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  a  miracle,  the  fnll 
import  of  which  she  could  not  have  understood, 
with  the  submission  of  one  who  knew  that  the 
message  came  from  God ;  and  the  Angel  departed 
from  her.  At  first,  her  bel  rothed  husband,  when  he 
heard  from  her  what  had  taken  place,  doubted  her, 
but  a  supernatural  communication  convinced  him 
of  her  pui'ity,  and  he  took  her  to  be  his  wife.  Not 
only  was  the  approaching  birth  of  Jesus  made 
the  subject  of  superaatm-al  communications,  but 
that  of  John  the  Baptist  the  forerunner  also.  Thus 
before  the  birtli  of  either  had  actually  taken  place, 
a  small  Imot  of  persons  had  been  prepared  to  expect 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises  in  the  Holy 
One  that  should  be  bom  of  Mary  (Luke  i.). 

Tlie  prophet  Micah  had  foretold  (v.  2)  that  the 
futm-e  king  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea, 
the  place  where  the  house  of  David  had  its  origin; 
but  Mai'y  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Augustus,  however, 
had  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  although  Judaea,  not  being' a  province  of  the 
empire,  would  not  necessarily  come  under  such  an 
order,  it  was  included,  probably  because  the  inten- 
tion was  already  conceived  of  reducing  it  iifter  a 
time  to  the  condition  of  a  province  (see  Note  on 
Chronology).  That  such  a  census  was  made  we 
knowfiom  Cassiodorus  (  Var.  iii.  52).  That  in  its 
application  to  Palestine  it  should  be  made  with 
reference, to  Jewish  feelings  and  prejudices,  being 
carried  out  no  doubt  by  Herod  the  Jewish  king, 
was  quite  natural ;  and  so  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to 
Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  to  be  ta.'ced.  From  the 
well-known  and  much-canvassed  passage  in  St.  Luke 
(ii.  2)  it  appears  tliat  the  taking  was  not  completed 
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till  the  time  of  Quirinus  (Cyreaius),  some  years 
later ;  and  how  far  it  was  can-led  now,  cannot  be 
determined ;  all  that  we  leani  is  that  it  brought 
Joseph,  who  was  of  the  house  of  David,  from  his 
home  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  Lord  was  born.  As 
there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,  a  manger  wa&  the 
cradle  in  which  Christ  the  Lord  was  laid.  But  signs 
were  not  wanting  of  the  greatness  of  the  event 
that  seemed  so  unimpoi-tant.  Lowly  shepherds  were 
the  witnesses  of  the  wonder  that  accompanied  the 
lowly  Saviour's  birth ;  an  angel  proclaimed  to  them 
"good  tidings  of  great  joy;"  and  then  the  exceed- 
ing joy  that  was  in  heaven  amongst  the  angels 
about  this  mystery  of  love  broke  through  the  silence 
of  night  with  the  words — "Gloiy  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men"  (Luke  ii.  8-20).  We  need  not  suppose  that 
these  simple  men  were  cherishing  in  their  heai-ts 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  which  others  had 
relinquished ;  they  were  chosen  from  the  humble, 
as  were  our  Lord's  companions  afterwards,  in  order 
to  show  that  God  "  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  .things  which  are 
mighty"  (1  Cor.  i.  26-31),  and  that  the  poor 
and  meelc  could  apprehend  the  message  of  salva- 
tion to  which  kings  and  priests  could  tm*n  a 
deaf  ear. 

The  subject  of  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  as 
given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  is  discussed 
fully  in  another  article.  [See  Genealogy  op 
DUB  LoED  Jesus  Christ.] 

The  child  Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due  time,  is 
brought  to  the  temple,  and  the  mother  makes  the 
offering  for  her  purification.  That  offering  wanted 
its  pecuhar  meaning  in  this  case,  which  was  an  act 
of  new  creation,  and  not  a  birth  after  the  common 
order  of  our  fallen  nature.  But  the  seed  of  the 
new  kingdom  was  to  grow  undiscemibly  as  yet; 
no  exemption  was  claimed  by  the  "  highly  favoured" 
mother,  and  no  portent  intervened.  She  made  her 
humble  offering  like  any  other  Judaean  mother, 
and  would  have  gone  her  way  unnoticed ;  but  hei-e 
too  God  suffered  not  His  beloved  Son  to  be  without 
a  witness,  and  Simeon  and  Anna,  taught  fi-om  God 
that  the  object  of  their  eamest  longings  was  before 
them,  prophesied  of  His  divine  work:  the  one 
rejoicing  tl^t  his  eyes  had  seen  the  salvation  of 
God,  and  the  other  speaking  of  Him  "  to  all  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem"  (Luke  ii. 
28-38). 

Thus  recognised  amongst  His  own  people,  the 
Saviour  was  not  without  witness  amongst  the 
heathen.  "Wise  men  from  the  East" — that  is; 
Persian  magi  of  the  Zend  religion,  in  which  the 
idea  of  a  Zoziosh  or  Redeemer  was  clearly  known — 
guided  miraculously  by  a  star  or  meteor  created 
for  the  purpose,  came  and  sought  out  the  Saviour 
to  pay  him  homage.  We  have  said  that  in  the 
ye;u-  747  occun-ed  a  remarkable  combination  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sign  by  which  the  wise  men  loiew  that  the 
birth  of  some  great  one  had  taken  place.  But,  as 
has  been  said,  the  date  does  not  agi'ee  with  this 
view,  and  the  account  of  the  flvangelist  describes  a 
si-ngle  star  moving  before  them  and  guiding  their 
steps.  We  must  suppose  that  God  saw  good  to 
speak  to  the  magi  in  their  own  way:  they  were 
seeking  hght  from  the  study  of  the  stars,  whence 
only  physical  light  could  be  found,  and  He  guided 
them  to  the  Source  of  spiritual  light,  to  the  cradle 
of  His  Son,  by  a  star  miraculously  made  to  appear 
to  them,  and  to  speak  intelligibly  to  them  through 
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tlieir  preconceptions.  The  offerings  which  they 
brought  have  been  regarded  as  symhoHcal:  the  gold 
was  tiibute  to  a  king,  the  frankincense  was  for  the 
use  of  a  priest,  and  the  myrrh  for  a  body  prepanng 
for  the  tomb — 

"  Aurea  nascenti  fuderunt  mnnera  regi, 
Thura  dedere  Deo,  myrrham  tribuere  sepulto," 

(says  Seduhus) :  but  in  a  more  general  vieiv  these 
were  at  any  rate  the  offerings  made  by  worshippers, 
and  in  that  light  must  the  magi  be  regarded.  The 
events  connected  with  the  birth  of  our  Lord  are  all 
significant,  ■  and  here  some  of  the  wisest  of  the 
heathen  kneel  before  the  Redeemer  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  and  as  a  sign  that  His  do- 
minion was  to  be  not  merely  Jewish,  but  as  wide 
as  the  whole  world.  (See  Matt,  ii.  1-12  ;  Miinter, 
Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  Copenhagen,  18:i7  ;  the 
Commentaries  of  Alford,  Williams,  Olshausen,  and 
Henbner,  where  the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  stai'  are  discussed.) 

A  Uttle  child  made  the  gi'eat  Herod  quake  upon 
liis  throne.  When  he  knew  that  the  magi  were 
come  to  hail  their  King  aud  Lord,  and  did  not  stop 
at  his  palace,  but  passed  on  to  a  humbler  roof,  and 
when  he  found  that  they  would  not  return  to 
hetray  this  child  to  him,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
children  in  Bethlehem  that  were  under  two  years 
old.  The  crime  was  great ;  but  the  number  of  the 
victims,  in  a  little  place  lilce  Bethlehem,  was  small 
enough  to  escape  special  record  amongst  the  wicked 
acts  of  Herod  from  Josephus  and  other  historians, 
as  it  had  no  political  interest.  A  confused  indi- 
cation of  it,  however,  is  found  in  Macrobius  (Saturn. 
ii.  4). 

Joseph,  warned  by  a  dream,  flees  to  Egypt  with 
the  young  child,  beyond  the  reach  of  Herod's  arm. 
This  flight  of  our  Lord  from  His  own  land  to  the 
land  of  darkness  and  idolatry — a  land  associated 
even  to  a  proverb  with  all  that  was  hostile  to 
God  and  His  people,  impresses  on  us  the  reality 
of  His  humiliation.  Herod's  cup  was  well  nigh 
full ;  and  the  doom  that  soon  overtook  him  could 
have  aiTested  him  then  in  his  bloody  attempt ;  but 
Jesus,  in  accepting  humanity,  accepted  all  its  inci- 
dents. He  was  saved,  not  by  the  inten'^ention  of 
God,  hut  by  the  obedience  of  Joseph ;  and  from  the 
storms  of  persecution  He  had  to  use  the  common 
means  of  escape  (Matt.ii.  13-23  ;  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
iii.  15,  and  Commentaries).  After  the  death  of 
Herod,  in  less  than  a  year,  Jesus  returned  with  His 
parents  to  their  own  land,  and  went  to  Nazareth, 
where  they  abode. 

Except  as  to  one  event  the  Evangelists  are  silent 
upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our  Lord's  life  down 
to  the  commencement  of  His  ministry.  When  He 
was  twelve  years  old  He  was  found  in  the  temple, 
healing  the  doctors  and  asldng  them  questions 
(Luke  ii.  40-52).  We  are  shown  this  one  fact  that 
we  may  know  that  at  the  time  when  the  Jews 
considered  childhood  to  be  passing  into  youth,  Jesus 
was  already  aware  of  His  mission,  and  consciously 
preparing  for  it,  although  years  elapsed  before  its 
actual  commencement.  This  fact  at  once  confirms 
and  illustrates  such  a  general  expression  as  **  Jesus 
increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man"  (Luke  ii.  52).  His  public 
niinistry  did  not  begin  with  a  sudden  impulse,  but 
was  prepared  for  by  his  whole  life.  The  conscious- 
ness of  His  divine  nature  and  power  grew,  and 
npened  and  strengthened  until  the  time  of  His 
showing  unto  Israel. 
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Thirty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  to  the  opening  of  His  ministry.  In  that  time 
great  changes  had  come  over  the  chosen  people. 
Herod  the  Great  had  united  under  him  almost  all 
the  original  kingdom  of  David ;  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  it  was  dismembered  tor  ever.  Archelaus 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Judaea,  under  the  title 
of  Ethnarch ;  Herod  Antipas  became  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  and  Pliilip  tetrarch  of  Tra- 
chouitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batanaea,  and  Paneas.  The 
Emperor  Augustus  promised  Archelaus  the  title  of 
king,  if  he  should  prove  wortliy ;  but  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign  (u.c.  759)  he  was  deposed  in 
deference  to  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Jews,  was 
banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  from  that  time 
his  dominions  passed  under  the  direct  power  of 
Rome,  being  annexed  to  Syiia,  and  governed  by  a 
procurator.  Ko  king  nor  ethnarch  held  Judaea 
afterwards,  if  we  except  the  three  years  when  it 
was  under  Agrippa  I.  Marks  are  not  wanting  of 
the  irritation  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  tlie  Jews  by 
the  sight  of  a  foreigner  exercising  acts  of  power 
over  tlie  people  whom  David  once  ruled.  The 
publicans  (j)ortito7'es)  who  collected  tribute  for  the 
Roman  empire  were  everjTvhere  detested ;  and  as  a 
marked  class  is  likely  to  be  a  degi'aded  one,  the 
Jews  saw  everywhere  the  most  despised  among  the 
people  exacting  from  them  all,  and  more  than  all 
(Luke  iii.  13),  that  the  foreign  tyiant  required. 
Constant  changes  were  made  by  the  same  power  in 
the  office  of  high-priest,  perhaps  from  a  necessary 
policy.  Josephus  says  that  there  were  twenty-eight 
high-priests  from  the  time  of  Herod  to  the  burning 
of  the  temple  {Ajit.  xx.  10).  The  sect  of  Judas  the 
Gaulonite,  which  protested  against  paying  tribute 
to  Caesiu-,  and  against  bowing  the  neck  to  an  alien 
yoke,  expressed  a  conviction  which  all  Jews  shai-ed. 
The  sense  of  oppression  and  wrong  would  tend  to 
shape  all  the  hopes  of  a  Messiah,  so  far  as  they 
still  existed,  to  the  conception  of  a  waii'ior  who 
should  deliver  them  from  a  hateful  political 
bondage. 

It  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  the  Em- 
peror, reckoning  from  his  joint  rule  with  Augustus 
(Jan.  u.c.  765),  and  not  from  his  sole  rule  (Aug. 
U.C.  767),  that  John  the  Baptist  began  to  teach. 
In  this  year  (u.c.  779)  Pontius  Pilate  was  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  the  worldly  and  time-serving 
representative  of  a  cmel  and  imperious  master ; 
Herod  Antipas  and  Phihp  still  held  the  tetrarchies 
left  them  by  their  father.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are 
both  desci-ibed  as  holding  the  office  of  high-priest ; 
Annas  was  deposed  by  Valerius  Gratus  in  this  very 
year,  and  his  son-in-law  Joseph,  called  also  Caiaphas, 
was  appointed,  after  some  changes,  in  his  room  ; 
but  Annas  seems  to  have  retained  after  this  time 
(John  xviii.  13)  much  of  the  authority  of  the  office, 
which  the  two  administered  together.  John  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  a  full  account  is  given  below 
under  his  own  name,  came  to  preach  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  the  last  representative  of  the  pro- 
phets of  the  old  covenant ;  and  his  work  was  two- 
fold— to  enforce  repentance  and  the  terrors  of  the 
old  law,  aud  to  revive  the  almost  forgotten  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  1-10  ;  &Iark  i. 
1-8;  Luke  iii.  1-18).  Both  these  objects,  which 
are  very  apparent  in  his  preaching,  were  connected 
equally  with  the  coming  of  Jesus,  since  the  need 
of  a  Saviour  from  sin  is  not  felt  but  when  sin 
itself  is  felt  to  be  a  bondage  and  a  terror.  The 
cai'eer  of  John  seems  to  have  been  veiy  short;  and 
it  has  been  asked  how  such  great  influence  could 
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have  been  attained  in  a  short  time  (Matt.  iii.  5). 
But  his  was  a  powerful  nature  which  ^oon  took 
possession  of  those  who  came  within  its  reach ;  and 
his  success  becomes  less  surpi'ising  if  we  assume 
with  Wieseler  that  the  preaching  toolc  place  in  a 
sabbatical  year  (Baumgarten,  Geschichte  Jem,  40). 
It  is  an  old  ■  controversy  whether  the  baptism  of 
John  was  a  new  institution,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  as  practised  by  the  Jews. 
But  at  all  events  there  is  no  record  of  such  a  rite, 
conducted  in  the  name  of  and  with  reference  to  a 
particular  person  (Acts  xix.  4),  before  the  ministry 
of  John.  Jesus  came  to  Jordan  .with  the  rest  to 
receive  this  rite  at  John's  hands  ;  fii-st,  in  order 
that  the  sacrament  by  which  all  were  hereafter  to 
be  admitted  Into  His  liingdom  might  not  want  His 
example  to  justify  its  use  (Matt.  iii.  15);  next, 
that  John  might  have  an  assurance  that  his  course 
as  the  herald  of  Christ  was  now  completed  by  His 
appearance  (John  i.  33) ;  and  last,  that  some  public 
tolien  might  be  given  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Anointed  of  God  (Heb.  v.  5).  A  supposed  dis- 
crepancy between  Matt.  iii.  14  and  John  i.  31,  33, 
disappears  when  we  remember  that  from  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  families  of  John  and  our  Lord 
(Lui(e  i.),  John  must  have  known  already  some- 
thing of  the  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  ; 
what  he  did  not  know  was,  that  this  same  Jesus 
was  the  very  Messiah  for  whom  he  had  come  to 
prepare  the  world.  Our  Lord  received  the  rite  of 
baptism  at  His  servant's  hands,  and  the  Father 
attested  Him  by  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  which  also 
was  seen  descending  on  Him  in  a  visible  shape ; 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased"  (Matt.  iii.  13-17  ;  Mark  L  9-11;  Luke 
iii.  21,  22). 

Immediately  after  this  inauguration  of  His  mi- 
nistry Jesus  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wil- 
derness to  be  tempted  of  the  devil  (Matt.  iv.  1-11 ; 
Mark  i.  12,  13;  Luke  iv.  1-13).  As  the  baptism 
of  our  Lord  cannot  have  been  for  Him  the  token 
of  repentance  and  intended  refonnation  which  it 
Was  for  sinful  men,  so  does  our  Lord's  sinlessness 
affect  the  nature  'of  His  temptation  ;  for  it  was  the 
trial  of  One  Who  could  not  possibly  have  fallen. 
This  makes  a  complete  conception  of  the  temptation 
impossible  for  minds  wherein  temptation  is  always 
associated  with  the  possibility  of  sin.  But  whilst 
we  must  be  content  with  an  incomplete  conception, 
we  must  avoid  the  wrong  conceptions  that  ai'e  often 
substituted  tor  it.  Some  suppose  the  account  before 
us  to  describe  what  takes  place  in  a  vision  or 
ecstasy  of  our  Lord ;  so  that  both  ■  the  temptation 
and  its  answer  aiise  from  within.  Othei'S  think 
that  the  temptation  was  suggested  from  within, 
but  in  a  state,  not  of  sleep  or  ecstasy,  but  of  com- 
plete consciousness.  Others  consider  this  narrative 
to  have  been  a  parable  of  our  Lord,  of  which  He 
has  made  Himself  the  subject.  All  these  suppo- 
sitions set  aside  the  historical  testimony  of  the 
Gospels :  the  temptation  as  there  described  arose 
not  from  the  sinless  mind  of  the  Son  of  God,  where 
indeed  thoughts  of  evil  could  not  have  harboured, 
but  from  .Sat4n,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  account  is  a  mere 
parable,  unless  we  assume  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
have  wholly  misunderstood  their  Master's  meaning. 
The  story  is  that  of  a  fact,  hard  indeed  to  be  under- 
stood, but  not  to  be  made  easier  by  e.\planations 
such  as  would  ini-ahdatc  the  only  testunony  on 
which  it  rests  (Heubner's  Fractiad  Commentary 
un  Matthew). 
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The  three  temptations  are  addressed  to  the  three 
foiins  in  which  the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  soul — to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the 
love  of  praise,  and  the  desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii. 
16).  But  there  is  one  element  common  to  them 
all — they  are  attempts  to  call  up  a  wilful  and 
wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a  patient  self-deny- 
ing one. 

In  the  first  temptation  the  Redeemer  is  an 
hungered,  and  when  the  devil  bids  Him,  if  He 
be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  the  stones 
may  be  made  bread,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
great  sin  in  this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome 
the  pressing  human  want.  Our  Lord's  answer  is 
required  to  show  us  where  the  essence  of  the 
temptation  lay.  He  takes  the  words  of  Moses  to 
the  children  of  Lsrael  (Deut.  viii.  3),  which  mean, 
not  that  men  must  dispense  with  bread  and  feed 
only  on  the  study  of  the  divine-  word,  but  that  our 
meat  and  drink,  our  food  and  raiment,  are  all  the 
work  of  the  creating  hand  of  God  ;  and  that  a  sense 
of  dependence  on  God  is  the  duty  of  man.  He 
tells  the  tempter  that  aa  the  sons  of  Isi-ael  standing 
in  the  wilderness  were  forced  to  humble  themselves 
and  to  wait  upon  the  hand  of  God  for  the  bread 
from  heaven  which  He  gave  them,  so  the  Son  of 
Man,  fainting  in  the  wilderness  from  hunger,  will 
be  humble  and  will  wait  upon  His  Father  in 
heaven  for  the  word  that  shall  bring  Him  food, 
and  will  not  be  hasty  to  deliver  Himself  from  that 
dependent  state,  but  will  wait  patiently  for  the 
gifts  of  His  goodness.  In  the  second  temptation,  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  left  the  wilderness,  but 
that  Satan  was  allowed  to  suggest  to  our  Lord's 
mind  the  place,  and  the  mai-vel  that  could  be 
wrought  there.  They  stood,  as  has  been  suggested, 
on  the  lofty  porch  that  overhung  the  valley  of 
Kedron,  where  the  steep  side  of  the  valley  was 
added  to  the  height  of  the  temple  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XV.  11,  §5),  and  made  a  depth  that  the  eye  could 
scarcely  have  borne  to  look  down  upon.  "  Cast 
thyself  down" — perfoim  in  the  Holy  City,  in  a 
public  place,  a  wonder  that  will  at  once  make  all 
men  confess  that  none  but  the  Son  of  God  could 
perform  it,  A  passage  from  the  91st  Psalm  is 
quoted  to  give  a  colour  to  the  argument.  Our  Lord 
replies  by  an  allusion  to  another  text  that  caiiies 
us  back  again  to  the  Israelites  wandermg  in  the 
wilderness :  "  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Loi-d  your 
God,  as  ye  tempted  Him  in  Massah"  (Deut,  vi,  16). 
Their  conduct  is  more  fully  described  by  the 
Psalinist  as  a  temptmg  of  God:  "  They  tempted 
God  in  their  heail;  by  asking  meat  for  their  lust; 
yea,  they  spake  against  God:  they  said,  Can  God 
furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness  ?  Behold  he  smote 
the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the 
streams  overflowed.  Can  He  give  -bread  also? 
Can  He  provide  flteh  for  His  people?"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.) 
Just  parallel  was  the  temptation  here.  God  has 
protected  Thee  so  far,  brought  Thee  up,  put  His 
seal  upon  Thee  by  manifest  proofs  of  His  favour. 
Can  He  do  this  also  ?  Can  He  send  the  angels  to 
buoy  Thee  up  in  Thy  descent?  Can  He  make  the 
air  thick  to  sustain,  and  the  earth  soft  to  receive 
Thee?  The  appropriate  answer  is,  "Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  In  the  third 
temptation  it  is  not  asserted  that  there  is  any 
mountain  from  which  the  eyes  of  common  men  can 
see  the  world  and  its  kingdoms  at  once  displayed ; 
it  was  with  the  mental  vision  of  One  who  knew  all 
things  that  these  kingdoms  and  their  glory  were 
seen!     And  Satan  has  now  begun  to  discover,  if  li» 
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(new  not  from  the  beginning,  that  One  is  liere  who 
2in  become  the  King  over  them  fill.  He  says, 
"  All  these  things  will  I  give  Thee  if  Tliou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me."  In  St.  Luke  the  woids 
iive fuller:  "All  this  power  will  I  give  Thee,  and 
the  glory  of  them,  for  that  is  delivered  unto  me, 
iuid  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it:"  but  these 
words  are  the  lie  of  the  tempter,  which  he  uses  to 
mislead.  "  Thou  art  come  to  be  great — to  be  a 
King  on  the  earth  ;  but  1  am  strong,  and  will  resist 
Thee,  Thy  foUowei's  shall  be  imprisoned  and  shin ; 
some  of  them  shall  fall  away  through  fear ;  others 
sliall  forsake  Thy  cause,  loving  this  present  world. 
Cast  in  Thy  lot  with  me ;  let  Thy  kingdom  be  an 
KU'thly  kingdom,  only  the  greatest  of  all — a  king- 
dom such  as  the  Jews  seek  to  see  estiiblished  on 
the  throne  of  David.  Worship  me  by  living  as  the 
children  of  this  world  live,  and  so  honouring  me  in 
Thyhfe:  then  all  shall  be  Thine."  The  Lord  knows 
that  the  tempter  is  light  in  foretelling  such  trials 
to  Hira  ;  but  though  clouds  and  darkness  hang  over 
the  path  of  His  ministry  He  must  work  the  work 
of  Him  that  sent  Him,  and  not  another  work:  He 
must  worship  God  and  none  other.  "  Get  thee 
hence,  Satan  ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 
As  regards  the  order  of  the  temptations,  there  are 
internal  mai'ks  that  the  account  of  St.  Matthew 
assigns  them  their  historical  order:  St.  Luke  trans- 
poses the  two  last,  for  which  vaiious  reasons  are 
suggested  by  commentiitors  (Matt.  iv.  1-11 ;  Mark 
i.  12,13;  Lukeiv.  1-13). 

Deserting  for  a  time  the  historical  order,  we 
shall  find  that  the  records  of  this  Hrst  portion  of 
His  ministry,  from  the  temptation  to  the  trans- 
ligm-ation,  consist  mainly — (1)  of  miracles,  which 
prove  His  divine  commission  ;  [2)  of  discoui-ses  and 
parables  on  the  doctrine  of  **  the  kingdom  ot 
heaven;"  (3)  of  incidents  showing  the  behaviour 
of  various  persons  when  brought  into  contact  with 
our  Lord.  The  two  former  may  require*  some 
general  lemarks,  the  last  will  unfold  thenisf^ves 
with  the  nan-ative. 

1.  The  Miracles. — The  power  of  working  mi- 
racles was  gi-anted  to  many  under  the  Old  Cove- 
nant: Moses  (Ex.  iii.  20,  vii.-xi.)  delivered  the 
people  of  Israel  from  Egypt  by  means  of  them  ; 
and  Joshua,  following  in  his  steps,  enjoyed  the 
same  power  for  the  completion  of  his  work  (Josh, 
iii.  13-16).  Samson  (Judg.  xv.  19),  Elijah 
(1  K.  xvii.  10,  &c.),  and  Elisha  (2  K.  ii.-vi.) 
possessed  the  same  gift.  The  prophets  foretold 
that  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Moses  was  the  type, 
would  show  signs  and  wonders  as  he  had  done. 
Isaiah,  in  describing  His  kingdom,  says — "  Then 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
eai-s  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall 
the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  dumb  sing"  (xxxv.  5,  6).  According  to  the 
same  pt-ophet,  the  Christ  was  called  "  to  open  the 
blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the 
prison-house"  (xlii.  7).  And  all  who  looked  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  expected  that  the  power 
of  miiacles  would  be  one  of  the  tokens  of  His  com- 
mission. When  John  the  Baptist,  in  his  prison, 
heard  of  the  works  of  Jesus,  he  sent  his  disciples 
to  inquire,  "Art  Thou  He  that  should  come  (5 
^PX<f^e»'os  =  the  Messiah),  or  do  we  look  for  an- 
other? '  Our  Lord,  in  answer  to  this,  only  points 
to  His  miracles,  leaving  to  John  the  infeicnce  from 
them,  that  no  one  c-ould  do  such  works  except  the 
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promised  One.  When  our  Lord  cured  a  blind  and 
dumb  denroniac,  the  people,  struck  with  the  miracle, . 
said,  "Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David?"  (Matt.  xii. 
23).  On  another  like  occasion  it  was  asked,  "  When 
Christ  Cometh  will  He  do  more  miracles  than  these 
which  this  man  hath  done?"  (John  vii.  31).  So 
that  the  expectation  that  Messiah  would  work 
miracles  existed  amongst  the  people,  and  was 
founded  on  the  language  of  prophecy.  Our  Lord's 
miracles  are  described  in  the  New  Testament  by 
several  names:  they  m'e  signs  {(nj/xua),  wonders 
(r^para),  works  (^pyo,  most  frequently  in  St. 
John),  and  mighty  works  {Svudfiets),  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded. 
TJiey  are  indeed  astonishing  w^orks,  wrought  as 
signs  of  the  might  and  presence  of  God  ;  and  they 
are  powers  or  mighty  works  because  they  are  such 
as  no  power  short  of  the  divine  could  haVe  eliected. 
But  if  the  object  had  been  merely  to  work  wonders, 
without  any  other  aim  than  to  astonish  the  mmds 
of  the  witnesses,  the  miracles  of  oru"  Lord  would 
not  have  been  the  best  means  of  producing  the  efl'ect, 
since  many  of  them  were  wrought  for  the  good  of 
obscure  people,  before  witnesses  chiefly  of  the  humble 
and  uneducated  class,  and  in  the  course  of  the  oi'dinaiy 
life  of  our  Lord,  which  lay  not  amongst  those  who 
made  it  their  special  business  to  inquire  into  the 
claims  of  a  prophet.  When  requests  were  made 
for  a  more  striking  sign  than  those  which  He  had 
wrought,  for  "  a  sign  from  heaven"  (Luke  xi.  16), 
it  was  refused.  When  the  temptei"  suggested  that 
He  should  cast  Himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  before  all  men,  the  temptation  was 
rejected.  The  miracles  of  our  Lprd  were  to  be, 
not  wonders  merely,  but  signs ;  and  not  merely 
signs  of  preternatural  power,  but  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  His  ministry,  and  of  the  divine  nature 
of  His  Person.  This  will  be  evident  from  an  ex- 
amination of  those  which  are  more  particularly 
described  in  the  Gospels.  Nearly  forty  cases  of  this 
kind  appear ;  but  that  they  ai'e  only  examples  taken 
out  of  a  very  great  number,  the  Evangelists  fre- 
quently remind  us  (John  ii.  23;  Matt.  viii.  16 
andparall.;  iv.  23;  xii.  15  and  parall, ;  Luke  vi. 
19;  Matt.  xi.  5;  xiii.  58;  ix.  35;  xiv.  14,  36; 
x\-.  30;  xix.  2;  xxi.  14).  These  cases  might  be 
classified.  There  are  three  instances  of  restorjTtion 
to  life,  each  under  peculiar  conditions :  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  was  lately  dead ;  the  widow's  son  at  Nain 
was  being  cariied  out  to'  the  grave ;  and"  Lazarus 
had  been  four  days  dead,  and  was  returning  to  cor- 
ruption (Matt.  ix.  18  ;  Luke  vii,  11,  12;  John  si. 
1,  &c.).  There  are  about  six  cases  of  demoniac  pos- 
session, each  with  its  own  circumstances:  one  in 
the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  where  the  unclean 
spirit  bore  witness  to  Jesus  as  "  the  holy  one  of 
God  "  (Mark  i.  24) ;  a  second,  that  of  the  man 
who  dwelt  among  the  tombs  in  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,  whose  state  is  so  forcibly  described  by 
St.  Mark  (v.  2),  and  who  also  bore  witness  to 
Him  as  "  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  God ;"  a  third, 
the  case  of  a  dumb  man  (Matt.  ix.  32) ;  a  fourth, 
that  of  a  youth  who  was  brought  to  Hira  as  He 
came  down  fiom  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
(Matt.  xvii.  15),  and  whom  the  disciples  had  vainly 
tried  to  heal;  a  fifth,  that  of  another  dumb  man, 
whom  the  Jews  thought  he  had  healed  "  through 
Beelzebub  the  prince  of^the  devils*'  (Luke  xi.  15)  ; 
and  a  sixth,  that  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  girl  whose 
mother's  iaith  was  so  tenacious  (Matt.  xv.  221. 
There  are  about  seventeen  recorded  cases  of  tiu' 
CLue  of  budily  sickness,  including  lever,  leprosy, 
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palsy,  inveterate  weakness,  the  maimed  limb,  the 
issue  of  blood  of  twelve  yeai's'  standing,  dropsy, 
blindness,  deafness,  and  dumbness  (John  iv,  47 ; 
Matt.  viii.  2,  14,  ix.  2 ;  John  v.  5  ;  Matt.  xii.  10, 
viii.  5,  ix.  20,   27 ;    Marie  viii.  22 ;  John  ix.  1 ; 
Luke  xiii.  10,  xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xxii.  51).     These 
three  groups  of  miracles  all  pertain  to  one  class ; 
they  all  .brought  help  to  the  suffering  or  sorrowing, 
and  proclaimed  what  love  the  Man  that  did  them 
bore  towards  the  children  of  men.    There  is  another 
class,  showing  a  complete  control  over  the  powers 
of  nature;  fii-st  by  acts  of  creative  power,  as  when 
in  the  beginning   of  His   ministry   He  made  the 
watei"  wine;   and  when  He  fed  at  one  time  five 
thousand,  and  at  another  four,  with  bread  miracu- 
lously provided  (John  ii.  7,  vi.  10  ;  Matt..xv.  32)  ; 
secondly,  by  setting  aside  natui'al  laws  and  con- 
ditions— now  in  passing  unseen  through  "a  hostile 
crowd  (Luke  iv,  30)  ;  now  in  procuring  miraculous 
draughts  of  fishes,  when  the  fisher's  skill  had  failed 
(Luke  V.  4;  John  xxi.  6)  ;  now  in  stilling  a  tem- 
pest (Matt.  viii.  26) ;    now   in   walking   to    His 
disciples  on  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv.  25);  now  in  the 
transfonnation  of  His  countenance  by  a  heavenly 
light  and  glory  (Matt.  xvii.  1) ;  and  again  in  seek- 
ing and  finding  the  shekel  for  the  customary  tribute 
to  the  temple  in  the  fish's  mouth  (Matt.  xvii.  27). 
In  a  third  class  of  these  miracles  we  find  our  Lord 
over-awing  the  wills  of  men;  as  when  He  twice 
cleared  the  temple  of  the  traders  (John  ii.  13  ;  Matt, 
xxi.  12) ;  and  when  His  look  staggered  the  officers 
that  came  to  take  Him  (John  xviii.  6).     And  in  a 
fourth  subdivision  will   stand    one   miracle   only, 
,where  His  power  was  used  for  destruction — the 
case  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  18).     The 
destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine  does  not  properly 
rank  here ;  it  was  a  permitted  act  of  the  devils 
-which  he  cast  out,  and  is  no  more  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  Redeemer  than  are  all  the  sicknesses 
and  sufTerings  in  the  land  of  the  Jews  which  He 
permitted  to  waste  and   destroy,    having,  as  He 
showed  by  His  miracles,  abundant  power  to  pre- 
vent them.     All  the  miracles  of  this  latter  class 
show  our  Lord  to  be  One  who  wields  the  power  of 
God.     No  one  can  suspend  the  laws  of  nature  save 
Him  who  made  them:  when  bread  is  wonderfully 
muHiplied,  and  the  fickle  sea  becomes  a  firm  floor 
to  walk  on,  the  God  of  the  universe  is  working  the 
change,  directly  or  through  His  deputy.     Very  re- 
.mai'kable,  as  a  claim  to  divine  power,  is  the  mode 
in  which  Jesus  justified  acts  of  healing   on  the 
yabbath — "  My   Father   worketh   hitherto,  and  I 
work"  (John  v.  17):  which  means,  "  As  God  the 
Father,  even  on  the  Sabbath-day,  keeps  all  the  laws 
of  the  universe  at  work,  making  the  planets  roll, 
and  the  grass  grow,  and  the  animal  pulses  beat,  so 
do  I  my  work ;  I  stand  above  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath, as  He  does."  " 

On  reviewing  all  the  recorded  miracles,  we  see  At 
■once  that  they  are  signs  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
I'erson  and  mission.    None  of  them  are  done  imerely 


•^  The  Saviour's  mh'acles  are — 
/  In  raising  the  dead. 
I.  Of  love  ,  <  In  curing  mental  disease. 
'  In  healing  the  body. 

{In  creating. 
In  destroying.  • 
In  setting  aaide  the  ordinary  laws  of  being. 
In  overawing  the  opposhig  wills  of  men. 

In  the  account  in  the  text,  the  miracles  that  took 
place  after  the  Transfiguration  have  been  included, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
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to  astonish;  and  hardly  any  of  them,  even  of  those 
which  prove  His  power  more  than  His  love,  but 
tend  directly  towards  the  good  of  men  in  some  way 
or  other.  They  show  how  active  and  unweaiied 
was  His  love ;  they  also  show  the  diversity  of  its 
operation.  Every  degi-ee  of  human  need — from 
Lazarus  now  returning  to  <lust — through  the  palsy 
that  has  seized  on  brain  and  nerves,  and  is  almost 
death — through  the  leprosy  which,  appearing  on 
the  skin,  was  really  a  subtle  poison  that  had  tainted 
every  drop  of  blood  in  the  veins — up  to  the  injury 
to  the  particulai-  limb — received  succour  from  the 
powerful  word  of  Christ ;  and  to  wrest  His  buried 
friend  from  conuption  and  the  worm  was  neither 
more  nor  less  difficult  than  to  heal  a  withered  hand 
or  restore  to  its  place  an  ear  that  had  been  cut  oft'. 
And  this  intimate  connexion  of  the  piiracles  with 
the  work  of  Christ  will  explain  the  fact  that  faith 
was  in  many  cases  required  as  a  condition  for  their 
performance.  According  to  the  common  definition 
of  a  miracle,  any  one  would  seem  to  be  a  capable 
witness  of  its  performance :  yet  Jesus  sometimes 
refrained  from  working  wonders  before  the  un- 
believing (Mark  vi.  5,  6),  and  sometimes  did  the 
work  that  was  asked  of  Him  because  of  the  faith 
of  them  that  asked  it  (Mark  vii.  29).  The  miracles 
were  intended  to  attract  the  witnesses  of  them  to 
become  followers  of  Jesus  and  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Where  faith  was  ah*eady  so 
far  fixed  on  Him  as  to  believe  that  He  could  do 
miracles,  there  was  the  fit  preparation  for  a  faith 
in  higher  and  heavenly  things.  If  they  knew  that 
He  could  heal  the  body,  they  only  required  teach- 
ing to  eulai'ge  their  view  of  Him  into  that  of  a 
healer  of  the  diseased  spirit,  and  a  giver  of  true  life 
to  those  that  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  On 
the  other  hand,  whei-e  men's  minds  were  in  a  state 
of  bitterness  and  antagonism  against  Him,  to  display 
miracles  before  them  would  but  increase  their  con- 
demnation. "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the 
work&  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had 
sin  ^  but  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both 
Me  and  My  Father"  (John  xv.  24).  This  result 
was  inevitable : '  in  oi'der  to  offer  salvation  to  those 
who  are  to  be  saved,  the  offer  must  be  heard  by 
some  of  those  who  will  reject  it.  Miracles  then 
have  two  pui-poses — the  proximate  and  subordinate 
pui"pose  of  doing  a  work  of  love  to  them  that  need 
it,  and  the  higher  purpose  of  revealing  Christ  in 
His  own  Person  and  nature  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
Saviour  of  men.  Hence  the  rejection  of  the  de- 
mand for  a  sign  from  heaven — for  some  great 
celestial  phenomenon  which  all  should  see  and  none 
could  dispute.  He  refused  to  give  such  a  sign  to 
the  "  generation "  that  asked  it :  and  once  He 
offered  them  instead  the  fact  that  Jonah  was  a 
ti/pe  of  Him  as  to  His  burial  and  resurrection: 
thus  refusing  them  the  kind  of  sign  which  they 
required.  So  again,  in  answer  to  a  similar'  demand, 
He  said,  "  Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days 
1  will  raise  it  up " — alluding  to  his  death  and  re- 
surrection. It  is  as  tlrough  He  had  said,  "  All  the 
miracles  that  I  have  been  working  are  only  in- 
tended to  call  attention  to  the  one  great  miracle 
of  My  presence  on  earth  in  the  form  of  a  sei-vmrt. 
No  other  kind  of  miracle  will  I  work.  If  you  wish 
for  a  greater  sign,  I  refer  you  to  the  great  miracle 
about  to  be  wrought  in  Me— that  of  My  resur- 
rection." The  Lord's  woi-ds  do  not  mean  that 
there  shall  be  no  sign ;  He  is  working  wonder's 
daily :  but  that  He  will  not  travel  out  of  the  plan 
Ho  has  proposed  for  Himself.     Asign  in  the  sun 
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iind  moon  and  stars  would  prove  that  the  power 
of  God  was  there  ;  but  it  would  not  teach  men  to 
undei'stand  the  mission  of  God  Incarnate,  of  the 
loving  and  suffering  friend  and  brother  of  men. 
The  miracles  which  He  wrought  are  those  best 
suited  to  this  purpose ;  and  those  who  had  faith, 
though  but  in  small  measure,  were  the  fittest  to 
behold  them.  They  Itnew  Him  but  a  little ;  but 
even  to  think  of  Him  as  a  Prophet  who  was  able  to 
heal  their  infirmity  was  a  germ  of  faith  sufficient 
to  make  them  fit  hearers  of  His  doctrine  and  spec- 
tatoi-s  of  His  deeds.  But  those  gained  nothing  from 
the  Divine  work  wlio,  unable  to  deny,  the  evidence 
of  their  eyes  and  eai"s,  took  refuge  in  the  last  argu- 
ment of  malice,  "  He  casteth  out  devils  through 
Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils." 

What  is  a  mii'acle  ?  A  miracle  must  be  either 
something  done  in  contravention  of  all  law,  or  it  is 
a  transgi'essiou  of  all  the  laws  known  to  us,  but 
not  of  some  law  which  further  research  may  discover 
for  usj  or  it  is  a  transgression  of  all  natural  laws, 
whether  known  now  or  to  be  known  hereafter,  on 
account  of  some  higher  law  whose  operation  inter- 
feres with  them.  Only  the  last  of  these  definitions 
could  apply  to  the  Christian  miracles.  God  having 
chosen  to  govern  the  world  by  laws,  having  im- 
pressed on  the  face  of  nature  in  characters  not  to 
be  mistaken  the  great  truth  that  He  niles  the  uni- 
veree  by  law  and  order,  would  not  adopt  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  a  different  plan  from  that  which 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  He  has  pui'sued.  If  the 
seen  universe  requires  a  scheme  of  order,  and  the 
spiiitual  world  is  governed  without  a  scheme  (so  to 
speak)  by  caprice,  then  the  God  of  Nature  appears 
to  contradict  the  God  of  Grace.  Spinoza  has  not 
failed  to  make  the  most  of  this  argument ;  but  he 
assails  not  the  ti-ue  Christian  idea  of  a  miracle,  but 
one  which  he  substitutes  for  it  (^Tract.  Tlieol. 
PoUt.  6).  Nor  can  the  Christian  miracles  be  re- 
garded as  cases  in  which  the  wonder  depends  on 
the  anticipation  only  of  some  law  that  is  not  now 
understood,  but  shall  be  so  hereafter.  In  the  first 
place  many  of  them  go  beyond,  in  the  amount  of 
their  operation,  all  the  wildest  hopes  of  the  scientific 
discoverer.  In  the  second  place,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a  miracle  is  vitiated  by  such  an  explanation. 
All  distinction  in  kind  between  the  man  who  is 
somewhat  in  advance  of  his  age  in  physical  know- 
ledge, and  the  worker  of  miracleg,  would  be  taken 
away;  and  the  miracles  of  one  age,  as  the  steam- 
engine,  the  telegi-aph-wire,  become  the  tools  and 
toys  of  the  next.  It  remains  then  that  a  miracle 
is  to  he  regarded  as  the  over-ruling  of  some  physical 
law  by  some  higher  law  that  is  brought  in.  We 
are  invited  in  the  Gospels  to  regard  the  miracles 
pot  as  wonders,  but  as  the  wonderful  acts  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  They  are  identified  with  the 'work 
of  redemption.  There  are  even  cautions  against 
teaching  them  separately-^-against  severing  them 
from  their  connexion  with  His  work.  Eye-wit- 
nesses of  His  miracles  were  strictly  charged  to 
make  no  repoii  of  them  to  others  (Matt.  ix.  30 ; 
-Mark  v.  43,  vii.  36).  And  yet  when  John  the 
■Baptist  sent  his  disciples  to  ascei-tain  whether  the 
■Messiah  were  indeed  come  or  not,  the  answer  they 
took  back  was  the  very  thing  which  was  forbidden 
to  others — a  report  of  miracles.  The  explanation 
of  this  seeming  contradiction  is  that  wherever  a 
report  of  the  signs  and  wonders  was  likely  to  be 
conveyed  without  a  right  conception  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  and  the  kind  of  doctrine  which  he  taught, 
there   He  suffered   not  the   report  to   be  canied. 
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Now  had  the  purpose  been  to  reveal  His  divine 
nature   only,    this  caution  would   not   have    been 
needed,  nor  would  faith  have  been  a  needful  preli- 
minary for  the  apprehension  of  miracles,  nor  would 
the  temptations  of  Satan  in  the  wilderness  have 
been  the  cunning  snares  they  were  intended  to  be, 
nor  would  it  have  been  necessary  to  refuse  the  con- 
vincing sign  from  heaven  to  the  Jews  that  asked 
it.     But  the  part  of  His  work  to  which  attention 
was  to  be  directed  in  connexion  witli  the  miracles, 
was  the  mystery  of  our  redemption  by  One  "  who 
being  in  the  foi-m  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  Himself  of  no  re- 
putatiou,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  humbled  Himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  Cross"  (Phil.  ii.  5-8).     Very  few  are  the  mi- 
racles in  which  divine  power  is  exercised  without  a 
manifest  reference  to  the  purpose  of  assisting  men. 
He  works  for  the  most  part  as  the  Power  of  God 
in   a  state   of  humiliation  for  the  good   of  men. 
Not  insignificant  here  are  the  cases  in  which  He 
condescends  to  use  means,  wholly  inadequate  indeed 
in  any  other  hands  than  His ;  but  still  they  are  a 
t6ken  that  He  has  descended  into  the  region  where 
means  are  employed,  from  that  in  which  even  the 
spoken  word  can  control  the  subseiwient  agents  of 
nature.     He  laid  His  hand  upon  the  patient  (Matt, 
viii.  3,  15,  ix.  29,  xx.  34;  Luke  vii.  14;  xxii.  51). 
He  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  with  clay  (John 
ix.  6).     He  put  His  finger  into  the  ear  and  touched 
the  tongue  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  sufferer  in  Deca- 
polis  (Mark  vii.  33,   34).     He  treated  the  blind 
man  at  Bethsaida  in  lilie  fashion  (Mark  viii.  23): 
Even  where  He  fed  the  five  thousand  and  the  four. 
He  did  not  create  bread  out   of  nothing,  which 
would  have  been  as  easy  for  Him,  but  much  bread 
out  of  little;  and  He  looked  up  to  heaven   and 
blessed   the   meat   as  a  thankful   man  would  do 
(Matt.  xiv.  19 ;  John  vi.  11  ;  Matt.  xv.  36).     At 
the  grave  of  Lazarus  He  lifted  up  His  eyes  and  gave 
thanks  that  the  Father  had  heard  Him  (John  xi. 
41,  42),  and  this  great  miracle  is  accompanied  by 
tears  and  groanings,  that  show  how  One  so  mighty 
to  save  has  truly  become  a  man  with  human  soul 
and  sympathies.     The  worker  of  the  miracles  is 
God  become  Man ;  and  as  signs  of  his  Person  and 
work  are  they  to  be  measured.     Hence,  when  the 
question  of  the  credibility  of  miracles  is  discussed, 
it  ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  question,  Is  redemp- 
tion from  the  sin  of  Adam  a  probable  thing?     Is  it 
probable  that  there  are  spiritual  laws  as  well  as 
natural,  regulating  the  relations  between  us   and 
the  Father  of  our  spirits?     Is  it  probable  that^ 
such  laws  existing,  the  needs  of  men  and  the  good- 
ness of  God  would  lead  to  an  expression  of  them, 
complete  or  partial,  by  means  of  revelation?     If 
these  questions  are  all  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
then  Hume's  argument  against  miracles  is  already 
half  overthrown.    "  No  testimony,"  says  Hume, "  is 
sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testi- 
mony be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavoai-s 
to  establish  ;  and  even  in  that  case  there  is  a  mu- 
tual  destruction  of  arguments,  and   the  superior 
only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to  that  degree 
of  foVce  which  remains  after  deducting  the  infei-ior  " 
(Essays,  vol.  ii.   p.  130).     If  the  Christian  mi- 
racles are  parts  of  a  scheme   which   beai's   other 
marks  of  a  divine  origin,  they  point  to  the  existence 
of  a  set  of  spiritual  laws  with  which  Christianity 
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is  connected,  and  of  which  it  is  the  expression ;  'and 
then  the  difficulty  of  believing  them  disappears. 
They  are  not  f  against  nature,"  but  above  it;  they 
are  not  the  few  caprices  of  Providence  brcaliing  in 
upon  ages,  of  order,  but  they  are  ghmpses  of  the 
divine  spiritual  cosmos  permitted  to  be  seen  amidst 
the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  of  which  they  take 
precedence,  just  as  in  the  physical  woi-ld  one  law 
can  supersede  another.  And  as  to  the  testimony 
for  them  let  Paley  speak: — "  If  twelve  men,  whose 
probity  and  good  sense  I  had  long  known,  should 
seriously  and  circumstantially  relate  to  me  an  ac- 
count of  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and 
in  which  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  de- 
ceived ;  if  the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a 
rumour  of  this  account,  should  call  those  men  into 
his  presence,  and  offer  them  a  short  proposal,  either 
to  confess  the  imposture  or  submit  to  be  tied  up  to 
a  gibbet ;  if  they  should  refuse  with  one  voice  to 
acknowledge  that  there  existed  any  falsehood  or  im- 
posture in  the  case  ;  if  this  threat  were  communi- 
cated to  them  separately,  yet  with  no  different 
effect;  if  it  was  .at  last  executed,  if  I  myself  saw 
them  one  after  another  consenting  to  be  racked,  burnt 
or  strangled,  rather  than  give  lip  the  truth  of  their 
account ; .  . .  there  exists  not  a  sceptic  in  the  world 
who  would  not  beUeve  them ,  or  who  would  defend  such 
incredulity  "  (Evidences,  Introduction,  p.  6).  In  the 
theory  of  a  "  mutual  destruction  "  of  arguments  so 
tliat  the  belief  in  miracles  would  represent  exactly 
the  balance  between  the  evidence  for  and  against 
them,  Hume  contradicts  the  commonest  I'eligious, 
and  indeed  woi-ldly,  experience ;  he  confounds  the 
state  of  dehberation  and  examination  with  that  of 
conviction.  When  Thomas  the  Apostle,  who  had 
doubted  the  great  central  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, was  allowed  to  touch  the  Saviour's  wo^anded 
side,  and  in  an  iiccess  of  undoubting  faith  exclaimed, 
"  My  Lord,  and  my  God  1"  who  does  not  see  that  at 
that  moment  all  the  former  doubts  were  wiped  out, 
and  were  as  though  .they  had  never  been?  How 
could  he  carry  about  those  doubts  or  any  recollec- 
tion of  them,  to  be  a  set-off  against  the  complete 
conviction  that  had  succeeded  them  ?  It  is  so  with 
the  Christian  life  in  every  case ;  faith,  which  is 
"  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,"  could  not  continue  to  weigh  and 
balance .  evidence  for  and  against  the  truth ;  the 
conviction  either  rises  to  a  perfect  moral  certainty, 
or  it  continues  tainted  and  worthless  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  action. 

The  lapse  of  time  may  somewhat  alter  the  aspect 
of  the  evidence  for  miracles,  but  it  does  not  weaken 
it.  It  is  more  difficult  (so  to  speak)  to  cross-e.xa- 
mine  witnesses  who  delivered  their  testimony  ages 
ago ;  but  another  kind  of  evidence  has  been  gather- 
ing strength  in  successive  ages.  The  miracles  are 
all  consequences  and  incidents  of  one  gi'eat  miracle, 
the  Incarnation ;  and  if  the  Incarnation  is  found 
true,  the  rest  become  highly  probable.  But  this 
very  doctiine  has  been  thoroughly  proved  through 
all  these  ages.  Nations  have  adopted  it,  and  they 
are  the  gi-eatest  nations  of  the  world.  Men  have 
lived  and  died  in  it,  have  given  up  their  lives  to 
preach  it ;  have  found  that  it  did  not  disappoint 
them,  but  held  true  under  them  to  the  last.  The 
existence  of  Christianity  itself  has  become  an  evi- 
dence. It  is  a  phenomenon  easy  to  understand -if  we 
grant  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation,  but  is  an 
etiect  without  an  adequate  cause  if  that  be  denied. 

Miracles  then  are  offered  us  in  the  Gospels,  not 
as  startling  violations  of  the  order  of  nature,  but  as 
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consequences  of  the  revelation  of  Himself  in.ade  by 
Jesus  Christ  for  men's  salvation,  and  as  such  they 
are  not  violations  of  order  at  all,  but  interferences 
of  the  spiritual  order  with  the  natural.  They  are 
abundantly  witnessed  by  earnest  and  competent 
men,  who  did  not  aim  at  any  earthly  reward  for 
their  teaching ;  and  they  are  proofs,  together  with 
His  pure  life  and  holy  doctrine,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God.  (See  Deui  Trench  on  the  Miracles,  an 
important  work ;  Baumgarten,  Lcben  Jem ;  Pa- 
ley's  Evidences;  Butler's  Analogy;  Hase,  Lebon 
Jesu;  with  the  various  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament.) 

2.  T/ie.  Parables. — In  considei-ing  the  Lord's 
teaching  we  turn  first  to  the  parables.  In  all  aces 
the  aid  of  the  imagination  has  been  sought  to  assist 
in  the  teaching  of  abstract  truth,  and  that  in  various 
ways :  in  the  parable,  where  some  story  of  ordinary 
doings  is  made  to  convey  a  spiritual  meaning,  beyond 
what  the  narrative  itself  contains,  and  without 
any  assertion  that  the  naiTative  does  or  does  not 
present  an  actual  occurrence ;  in  the  fable,  where 
a  story,  for  the  most  part  an  impossible  one,  of 
talking  beast  and  reasoning  bird,  is  made  the 
vehicle  of  some*  shrewd  and  prudent  lesson  of 
worldly  wisdom ;  in  the  allegory,  which  is  a  story 
with  a  moral  or  spiritual  meaning,  in  which  the 
lesson  taught  is  so  prominent  as  almost  wholly  to 
supersede  the  story  that  clothes  it,  and  the  names 
and  actions  are  so  chosen  that  no  interpreter  shall 
be  required  for  the  application :  and  lastly,  in  the 
proverb,  which  is  often  only  a  parable  or  a  fable 
condensed  into  a  few  pithy  words  [Parable] 
(Ernesti,  Lex,  Tech.  Graecum,  uiider  irapa^o\^, 
\6yos,  ciWTjyopia ;  Trench,  On  the  Parables ; 
Alford  on  Matt.  xiii.  1,  and  other  Commentators; 
Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  §67,  Ed.  iv. ;  Neander,  Leben 
Jesu,  568,  foil.).  Nearly  fifty  parables  are  pre- 
served in  the  Gospels,  and  they  are  only  selected 
from  a  larger  number  (Mark  iv.  33).  Each  Evan- 
gelist, even  St.  Mark,  has  preserved  some  that  are 
peculiar  to  himself.  St.  John  never  uses  the  word 
parable,  but  that  of  proverb  {■jiapoiiilu),  which  the 
other  Evangelists  nowhere  employ.  In  reference 
to  this  mode  of  teaching,  our  Lord  tells  the  dis- 
ciples, "  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  to  others  in 
parables,  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hear- 
ing they  might  ijot  understand"  (Luke  viii.  10); 
and  some  have  hastily  concluded  fi'om  this  that 
the  parable — the  clearest  of  all  modes  of  teaching — 
was  employed  to  conceal  knowledge  from  those 
who  wei-e  not  susceptible  of  it,  and  that  this  was 
its  chief  purpose.  But  it  was  chosen  not  for  this 
negative  object,  but  for  its  positive  advantages  in 
the  instruction  of  the  disciples.  The  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  not  understood  even  by 
disciples ;  hard  even  to  them  were  the  sayings  that 
described  it,  and  the  hearing  of  them  caused  many 
to  go  back  and  walk  no  more  witli  Him  (John  vi. 
66).  If  there  was  any  mode  of  teaching  better 
suited  than  anotlier  to  the  purpose  of  preserving 
truths  for  the  memory  that  were  not  yet  accepted 
by  the  heart — for  keeping  the  seed  safe  till  the  time 
should  arrive  for  the  quickening  Spirit  to  come 
down  and  give  it  gi'owth — that  mode  would  be  the 
best  suited  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  disciples. 
And  any  means  of  translating  an  abstract  thought 
into  sensuous  language  has  ever  been  the  object  of 
poet  and  teacher  in  all  countries.  He  who  can  best 
employ  the  symbols  of  the  visible  world  for  the 
deeper  acts  of  thouglit  has  been  the  clearest  and 
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most  successful  expositor.  The  parable  affords  just 
such  an  instrument  as  was  rcLiuired.  Who  could 
banish  from  his  mind,  when  once  understood,  the 
image  of  the  house  built  on  the  sand,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  faithless  soul  unable  to  stand  by  the  truth 
in  the  day  of  temptation  ?  To  whom  does  not  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son  bring  back  the  thought 
of  God's  merciful  liindness  towards  the  erring  ? 
But  without  such  striking  images  it  would  have 
been  impossible  (to  use  mere  human  language)  to 
make  known  to  the  disciples  in  tji'eir  half-enlightened 
state  the  mysteries  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  as  a 
principle  of  life,  of  repentance  from  sin,  and  of  an 
assurance  of  peace  and  welcome  from  the  God  of 
mercy.  Eastern  teachers  have  made  this  mode  of 
instruction  familiar ;  the  originality  of  the  parables 
lay  not  in  the  method  of  teaching  by  stories,  but 
in  the  profound  and  new  truths  which  the  stories 
taught  so  aptly.  And  Jesus  had  another  pui-pose 
in  selecting  this  form  of  instruction:  He  foresaw 
that  many  would  reject  Him,  and  on  them  He 
would  not  lay  a  heavier  burden  than  they  needs 
must  bear.  He  did  not  offer  them  daily  and  hourly, 
in  their  plainest  form,  the  grand  truths  of  sin  and 
atonement,  of  judgment  and  heaven  and  hell,  and 
in  so  doing  multiply  occasions  of  blaspheming. 
"Those  that  were  without'*  heard  the  parable; 
'but  it  was  au  aimless  story  to  them  if  they  sought 
no  moral  pui-pose  under  it,  and  a  dark  saying, 
passing  comprehension,  if  they  did  so  seek.  When 
the  Lord  gathered  round  Him  those  that  were 
wiUing  to  be  His,  and  explained  to  them  at  length 
the  parable  and  its  application  (Matt.  xiii.  10-18), 
then  the  light  thus  thrown  on  it  was  not  easy  to 
extinguish  in  their  memory.  And  amongst  these 
without  there  was  no  doubt  a  difference;  some 
listened  with  indifferent,  and  some  with  unbelieving 
and  resisting  minds ;  and  of  both  minds  some 
remained  in  their  aversion,  more  or  less  active, 
from  the  Son  of  God  unto  the  end,  and  some  were 
convei-ted  after  He  was  risen.  To  these  we  may 
suppose  that  the  parables  which  had  rested  in  their 
memories  as  vivid  pictures,  yet  still  a  dead  letter, 
so  far  as  moral  import  is  concerned,  became  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  business  it  was  to  teach  men 
all  things  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance (John  xiv.  26),  a  quick  and  powerful  light 
of  truth,  lighting  up  the  dark  places  with  a  bright- 
ness never  again  to  fade  from  their  eyes.  The 
parable  unapplied  is  a  dark  saying;  the  parable 
explained  is  the  clearest  of  all  teaching.  When 
language  is  used  in  Holy  Scripture  which  would 
seem  to  treat  the  parables  as  means  of  concealment 
rather  than  of  instruction,  it  must  be  taken  to 
refer  to  the  unexplained  parable — to  the  cypher 
without  the  key — the  symbol  without  the  inter- 
pretation. 

Besides  the  parables,  the  more  direct  teaching  of 
our  Lord  is  conveyed  in  many  discourses,  dispersed 
throngh  the  Gospels  ;  of  which  three  may  be  here 
selected  as  examples,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt,  v.-vii.),  the  discourse  after  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  22-65),  and  the  final 
discour.se  and  prayer  which  preceded  the  Passion 
(.Tohn  xiv.-xvii.).  These  are  selected  principally 
because  they  mark  three  distinct  periods  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  the  opening  of  it,  the  principal 
'change  in  the  tone  of  its  teaching,  and  the  solemn 
'  clcse. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavour  to  estiiblish  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  St.  Matthew  is  difler- 
ent  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Phiin  of  St.  Luke,  the 
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evidence  for  their  being  one  and  the  same  discourse 
greatly  preponderates.  If  so,  then  its  historical 
position  must  be  fixed  from  St.  Luke;  and  its 
earlier  place  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  must  be 
owing  to  the  Evangelist's  wish  to  commence  the 
account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  summary 
of  His  teaching ;  an  intention  further  illustrated  by 
the  mode  in  which  the  Evangelist  has  wrought  in 
with  his  report  of  the  discourse  several  sayings 
which  St.  Luke  connects  with  the  various  facts 
which  on  different  occasions  drew  them  forth  (comp. 
Luke  xiv.  .34,  xi.  33,  xvi.  17,  xii.  58,  59,  xvi.  18, 
with  places  in  Matt.  v. ;  also  Luke  xi.  1-4,  xii.  33, 
34,'  xi.  34-36,  xvi.  13,  xii.  22-31,  with  places  in 
Matt.  vi. ;  also  Luke  xi.  9-13,  xiii.  24,  25-27,  with 
places  in  Matt.  vii.).  Yefthis  is  done  without 
violence  to  the  connexion  and  structure  of  the 
whole  discourse.  Matthew,  to  whom  Jesus  is  ever 
present  as  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  Prophet  oi 
the  chosen  people,  the  successor  of  Moses,  sets  at 
the  head  of  His  ministry  the  giving  of  the  Chris- 
tian law  with  its  bearing  on  tire  Jewish.  From 
Luke  we  learn  tliat  Jesus  had  gone  up  into  a 
mountain  to  pray,  that  on  the  morning  following 
He  made  up  the  number  of  His  twelve  Apostles, 
and  solemnly  appointed  them,  and  then  de-scending 
He  stood  upon  a  level  place  (Kara^as  |U6t'  avTuv 
eo'TT]  iirl  tSttov  ireSivov^  Luke  vi.  17),  not  neces- 
sarily at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  but  where 
the  multitude  could  stand  round  and  hear ;  and 
there  he  taught  them  in  a  solemn  address  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  His  new  kingdom,  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  He  tells  them  who  are  meet  to  be 
citizens  of  that  heavenly  polity,  and  in  so  doing 
rebukes  almost  every  quality  on  which  the  world 
sets  a  value.  The  poor  in  spirit,  that  is  the  lowly- 
minded,  the  mourners  and  the  meek,  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness,  the  merciful, 
the  pure,  and  the  peacemakers,  are  all  "blessed," 
are  all  possessed  of  the  temper  which  will  assort 
well  with  that  heavenly  kingdom,  in  contrast  to 
the  proud,  the  confident,  the  great  and  successful, 
whom  the  world  honours.  (St.  Luke  adds  de- 
nunciations of  woe  to  the  tempei-s  which  are 
opposed  to  the  Gospel,  which  St.  Matthew  omits.) 
This  novel  exordium  startles  all  the  hearers,  for  it 
seems  to  proclaim  a  new  world,  new  hopes,  and 
new  virtues ;  and  our  Lord  then  proceeds  to  meet 
the  question  that  rises  up  in  their  minds — "  If  these 
dispositions  and  not  a  hteral  obedience  to  minute 
precepts  constitute  a  Christian,  what  then  becomes 
of  the  law  ?"  Answering  this  tacit  objection,  the 
Lord  bids  them  "  think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
stroy {xaTaKva-ai,  abolish)  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil" 
(7rA.7)piJiroi,  complete.  Matt.  v.  17).  He  goes  on 
to  tell  them  that  not  one  point  or  letter  of  the  Law 
was  written  in  vain  ;  that  what  was  temporary  in 
it  does  not  fall  away  till  its  purpose  is  answered, 
what  was  of  permanent  obligation  shall  never  be 
lost.  He  then  shows  how  far  more  deep  and 
searching  a  moral  lawgiver  He  is  than  was  Jloses 
His  prototype,  who  like  Him  spoke  the  mind  of 
God.  The  eternal  principles  which  Moses  wrote 
in  broad  lines,  such  as  a  dull  and  unspiritual  people 
must  read.  He  applies  to  deeper  seated  sins  and  to 
all  the  finer  shades  of  evil.  Murder  was  denounced 
by  the  Law ;  but  anger  and  provoking  speech  are 
of  the  same  stock.  It  is  not  only  murdei-,  hut 
hate,  that  is  the  root  of  that  poisonous  fruit  which 
God  abhors.  Hate  defiles  the  very  offering  that  a 
man  makes  to  God  ;  let  him  leave  his  gift  unoffered, 
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and  get  the  hate  cast  out,  aud  not  waste  his  time 
in  an  unacceptable  sacrifice.  Hate  will  affect  the 
soul  for  evev,  if  it  goes  out  of  the  world  to  meet 
its  Judge  in  that  defiling  ganiient ;  "agree  with 
thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  waj' 
with  him"  (ver.  25).  The  act  of  adultery  is 
deadly,  and  Moses  forbade  it.  But  to  permit  the 
thought  of  lust  to  rest  in  tlie  heart,  to  suffer  the 
desire  to  linger  there  without  combating  it  {p\e- 
TTdv  vphsTh  iTriSvfi.TJ<rai)  is  of  the  same  nature,  and 
shares  the  condemnation.  The  breach  of  an  oath 
(Ley.  xi.\.  12)  was  forbidden  by  the  Law ;  and  the 
rabbinical  writers  had  woven  a  distinction  between 
oaths  that  were  and  oatlis  that  were  not  binding 
(Maimonides  in  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  ii.  p.  1'27). 
Jesus  shows  that  all-  oaths,  whether  they  name 
the  Creator  or  not,  are  an  appeal  to  Him,  and  all 
are  on  that  account  equally  binding.  But  the  need 
of  an  oath  "  cometh  of  evil;"  the  bare  asseveration 
of  a  Christian  should  be  as  solemn  and  saci'ed  to  him 
as  the  most  binding  oath.  That  this  in  its  simple 
literal  application  would  go  to  abolish  all  swearing  is 
beyond  a  question  ;  but  the  Lord  is  sketching  out  a 
perfect  Law  for  a  perfect  kingdom  ;  and  this  is  not 
the  only  part  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  which 
in  the  present  stiite  of  the  world  cannot  be  carried 
out  completely.  Men  there  are  on  whom  a  word 
is  less  binding  than  an  oath ;  and  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings the  highest  test  must  be  applied  to  them 
to  elicit  the  truth ;  therefore  an  oath  must  still 
.form  p.art  of  a  legal  process,  and  a  good  man  may 
take  what  is  really  kept  up  to  control  the  wicked. 
Jesus  Himself  did  not  refuse  the  oath  administered 
to  Him  in  the  Sanhedrin  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  And 
yet  the  need  of  an  oath  "  cometh  of  evil,"  for 
among  men  who  respect  the  truth  it  would  add 
nothing  to  the  weight  of  their  evidence.  Almost 
the  same  would  apply  to  the  precepts  with  which 
our  Loi"d  replaces  the  much-abused  law  of  retalia- 
tion, "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth" 
(Ex.  xxi.  24).  To  conquer  an  enemy  by  sub- 
mission where  he  expected  resistance  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  an  exact  imitation  of 
our  Lord's  own  example,  who,  when  He  might 
have  summoned  more  than  twelve  legions  of  Angels 
to  His  aid,  allowed  the  Jews  to  revile  and  slay 
Him.  And  yet,  it  is  not  possible  at  once  to  wipe 
out  from  our  social  ajTangements  tlie  principle  of 
retx'ibution.  The  robber  who  takes  a  coat  must 
not  be  encouraged  to  seize  the  cloak  also ;  to  give 
to  every  one  that  asks  all  tliat  he  asks  would  be 
an  encouragement  to  sloth  and  shameless  impor- 
tunity. But  yet  the  awakened  conscience  will 
find  out  a  hundred  ways  in  which  tlie  spirit  of  this 
precept  may  be  carried  out,  even  in  our  imperfect 
social  state  ;  and  the  power  of  this  loving  policy 
will  be  felt  by  those  who  attempt  it.  Finally, 
our  Lord  sums  up  this  portion  of  His  divine  law 
by  words  full  of  sublime  wisdom.  To  the  cramped 
aud  confined  love  of  the  Rabbis,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy,"  He  opposes 
this  nobler  rule — ■"  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  cuise  you,  do  good  to  them  tirat  hate  yon, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you,  and 
persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  clrildi  en  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  ;  for  He  malceth  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  tire  just  and  on  the  unjust  ...  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Farther  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perl'cct "  (Matt.  v.  44,  45,  48).  To 
this  part  of  the  seirrion,  which  8t.  Lulce  has  not 
preserved,  but  which  ."^t.  IMatthew,  writirrg  as  it 
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were  with  his  face  turned  towaixls  his  Jewish 
countrymen,  could  not  pr-etermit,  succeed  pi'ecepts 
on  almsgiving,  on  prayei',  on  forgiveness,  on 
fasting,  on  trust  in  God's  providence,  and  on 
tolerance  ;  all  of  them  tuned  to  one  of  two  notes  : 
that  a  man's  whole  natur-e  must  be  offered  to  God, 
and  that  it  is  man's  duty  to  do  to  otliei's  as  he 
would  have  them  do  to  him.  An  eai'nest  appe.al  on 
the  diflSculty  of  a  godly  life,  and  the  woiihlessness 
of  mere  profession,  cast  in  the  foiin  of  a  pai-able, 
concludes  this  wonilplful  discour'se.  The  diffei'ences 
between  the  reports  of  the  two  Evangelists  ar-e 
many.  In  the  former  Gospel  the  sermon  occupies 
one  hundred  and  seven  ver-ses  ;  in  the  latter,  tliirty. 
The  longer  report  includes  tlie  exposition  of  the 
relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law :  it  also  di-aws 
together,  as  we  have  seen,  some  passages  which 
8t.  Luke  reports  elsewher'e  and  in  another  con- 
nexion ;  and  where  the  two  contain  the  same  matter, 
that  of  Luke  is  somewhat  more  compressed.  But  in 
taking  account  of  this,  tire  pui"pose  of  St.  Matthew 
is  to  be  boi'ne  in  mind :  the  moi'aiity  of  the  Gospel 
is  to  be  fully  set  fortli  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  and  especially  in  its  beai'ing  on  the 
Law  as  usually  received  by  the  Jews,  for  whose  use 
especially  tiris  Gospel  ^vas  designed.  And  when  this 
discourse  is  compai-ed  with  the  later  examples  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the  fact  comes  out 
more  distinctly,  that  we  have  here  tire  Code  of  the 
Christian  Lawgiver,  rather  than  the  whole  Gospel ; 
that  the  standard  of  Christian  duty  is  here  fi.xed, 
but  tire'  means  for  raising  men  to  the  level  where 
the  observance  of  such  a  law  is  at  all  possible  are 
not  yet  pointed  out.  The  heai'ers  learned  how 
Christians  would  act  and  think,  and  to  what  degree 
of  moral  purity  they  would  aspire,  in  the  state  of 
salvation  ;  but  how  that  state  was  to  be  purchased 
for  them,  and  conveyed  ova-  to  them,  is  not  yet 
pointed  out. 

The  next  example  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  must 
be  taken  from  a  latei'  epoch  in  His  ministry.  It  is 
probable  that  tlie  great  discoui-se  in  John  vi.  took 
place  about  the  time  of  the  Transfiguration,  just 
beforfe  whidi  He  began  to  reveal  to  the  disciples  the 
story  of  His  sufferings  (Matt.  xvi.  and  parallels), 
which  was  the  special  and  frequent  theme  of  His 
teaching  imtil  the  end.  The  effect  of  His  pei-sonal 
work  on  the  disciples  now  becomes  the  prominent 
subject.  He  had  taught  tliem  that  He  was  the 
Christ,  and  had  given  tliem  His  law,  wider  arrd 
deeper  far  than  that  of  Moses.  But  tire  objection 
to  every  law  applies  more  strongly  the  purer  and 
higher  the  law  is  ;  and  "  how  to  perform  that  which 
I  will "  is  a  question  tliat  grows  mor-e  difficult  to 
answer  as  the  standaiil  of  obedience  is  raised.  It  is 
that  question  which  our  Lord  proceeds  to  answer- 
here.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had  lately  ■ 
taken  pltroe ;  aird  from  this  mir-ade  He  pr-eaches  yet 
a  greater,  namely,  that  all  spiritual  life  is  irnpai-fed 
t«  the  disciples  from  Him,  and  tliat  they  must  feed 
on  Him  that  their  souls  may  live.  He  can  feed 
them  with  something  more  than  manna,  even  with 
Himself;  "  for  the  bread  of  God  is  He  wliidi  cometh 
down  from  heaven  and  givetlr  life  unto  the  world.' 
(John  vi.  26-40).  The  Jews  murmur  at  tliis  hard 
doctrine,  and  He  warns  tliem  that  it  is  a  kind  of  test 
of.  those  who  have  been  with  Him  :  "  No  man  can 
come  to  Me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  Me 
iliaw  him."  He  repeats  that  He  is  the  bread  of  life ; 
and  tliey  murmur  yet  rrrore  (vers.  41-52).  He 
presses  it  on  them  still  more  strorrgly :  "  N'erily, 
verily,  I  .siv  unto  you,  E.tccpt  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
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the  Son  of  man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life 
in  you.  Whoso  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My 
blood  hath  eternal  life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My 
blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  My  flesh, 
and  drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me  and  I  in 
him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I 
live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he 
shall  live  by  Me"  (vers.  53-57).  After  this  dis- 
coui'se  many  of  the  disciples  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  Him.  They  could  not  conceive  how 
salvation  could  depend  on  a  condition  so  strange, 
nay,  even  so  revolting.  However  we  may  blame 
them  for  their  want  of  confidence  in  their  Teacher, 
it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault  that  they 
found  a  doctrine,  which  in  itself  is  difficult,  and 
here  was  clothed  in  dark  and  obscure  expressions, 
beyond  the  giusp  of  their  understanding  at  that 
time.  For  that  doctrine  was,  that  Christ  had  taken 
our  fleshly  nature,  to  sutler  in  it,  and  to  shed  His 
blood  in  it ;  and  that  those  to  whom  the  benefits  of 
His  atoning  death  ai'e  imparted  find  it  to  be  their 
spiritual  food  and  life,  and  the  condition  of  their 
resuiTection  to  life  everlasting. 

Whether  this  jjassage  refers,  and  in  what  degiee, 
to  the  siicrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  commentators  have  been  much  di- 
vided, but  two  observations  should  in  some  degree 
guide  our  interpretation :  the  one,  that  Htheprimary 
reference  of  the  discoui"se  had  been  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  would  have  been  uttered  at  the  institu- 
tion of  that  rite,  and  not  before,  at  a  time  when 
the  disciples  could  not  possibly  make  application  of 
it  to  a  sacrament  of  which  they  had  never  even 
heard ;  the  other,  that  the  form  of  speech  in  this 
discourse  comes  so  near  that  which  is  used  in  in- 
stituting the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  is  Impossible 
to  exclude  all  reference  to  that  Sacrament.  The 
Redeemer  alludes  here  to  His  death,  to  the  body 
which  shall  suffer  on  the  Cross,  and  to  the  blood 
which  shall  be  pom-ed  out.  This  great  sacrifice  is 
not  only  to  be  looked  on,  but  to  be  believed  ;  and 
not  only  believed,  but  appropriated  to  the  believer, 
to  become  part  of  his  very  heart  and  life.  Faith, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  means  of  apprehending  it : 
but  when  it  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  will  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  believer  as  the  food  that  nourishes  the 
body  becomes  incorporated  with  the  body.  In  three 
passages  m  the  other  Evangelists,  in  which  our  Lord 
about  this  very  time  prepares  them  for  His  suffeiings. 
He  connects  with  the  announcement  a  waming  to 
the  dl'iciples  that  all  who  would  come  after  Him 
must  show  the  fruit  of  His  death  in  their  lives 
(Matt,  xvi,,  Mark  viii.,  Luke  ix.).  And  this  new 
pxinciple,  infused  into  them  by  the  life  and  death 
of  the  Redeemer,  by  His  taking  our  flesh  and  then 
suffering  in  it  (for  neither  of  these  is  excluded),  is 
to  believers  the  seed  of  eternal  life.  The  believer 
"  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
laSt  day"  (John  vi.  54),  Now  the  words  of  Jesus 
in  instituting  the  Lord's  Supper  come  very  near  to 
the  expressions  in  this  discourse :  "  This  is  My  body 
which  is  given  for  you  (uTrep  vfitav)  .  .  .  This  cup 
is  the  new  testament  in  My  blood,  which  is  shed 
for  you"  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20).  That  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  means  of  applying  to  us  through  faith 
the  fruits  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  is  generally  admitted  ;  and  if  so,  the  dis- 
course before  us  will  apply  to  that  sacrament,  not 
certainly  to  the  exclusion  of  other  means  of  appro- 
priating the  saving  death  of  Christ,  but  still  with 
gi'eat  force,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
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most  striking  symbol  of  the  application  to  us  of  the 
Lord's  body.  Heie  in  a  bold  figure  the  disciples 
are  told  that  they  must  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
drink  His  blood  ;  whilst  in  the  sacrament  the  same 
figure  becomes  an  act.  Here  the  language  is  meant 
to  be  general ;  and  there  it  finds  its  most  striking 
special  application,  but  not  its  only  one.  And 
the  uttering  of  these  words  at  an  epoch  that 
prrceded  by  some  months  the  first  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  probably  intended  to  pre- 
clude that  special  and  limited  appliciition  of  it 
which  would  naiTow  it  down  to  the  sacrament 
only,  and  out  of  which  much  false  and  even  idola- 
trous teaching  has  grown,  (Compare  Commentaries 
of  Alford,  Liicke,  Meyer,  Stier,  Heubner,  Williams, 
Tholuck,  and  others,  on  this  passage.)  It  will 
still  be  asked  how  we  are  to  account  for  the  start- 
ling form  in  which  this  most  profound  Gospel- 
truth  was  put  before  persons  to  whom  it  was  likely 
to  prove  an  oflence.  The  answer  is  not  difficult,. 
Many  had  companied  with  the  Lord  during  the  early 
part  of  His  ministry,  to  see  His  miracles,  perhaps 
to  derive  some  fiiiit  from  them,  to  talk  about  Him, 
and  to  repeat  His  sayings,  who  were  quite  unfit  to 
go  on  as  His  followers  to  the  end.  There  was  a 
wide  difference  between  the  two  doctrines,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  that  the  Christ  must 
hang  upon  the  tree,  as  to  their  effects  on  unrege- 
nerate  and  worldly  minds.  For  the  latter  they 
were  not  prepai'ed:  though  many  of  them  could 
possibly  accept  the  foxTner.  Now  this  discourse 
belongs  to  the  time  of  transition  fiom  the  easier  to 
the  harder  doctrine.  And  we  may  suppose  that  it 
was  meant  to  sift  the  disciples,  that  the  good  grain 
might  remain  in  the  gamer  and  the  chaff  be  scat- 
tered to  the  wind.  Hence  the  hard  and  startling 
form  in  which  it  was  cast ;  not  indeed  that  this 
figure  of  eating  and  drinking  in  reference  to  spi- 
litual  things  was  wholly  unknown  to  Jewish  teach- 
ers, for  Lightfoot,  Schottgen  and  Wetst^in,  have 
shown  the  contrary.  But  hard  it  doubtless  was  ; 
and  if  the  condition  of  discipleship  had  been  that 
they  should  then  and  there  understand  what  they 
heard,  their  turning  back  at  this  time  would  have 
been  inevitable.  But  even  on  the  twelve  Jesus 
imposes  no  such  condition.  He  only  asks  them, 
"  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?"  If  a  beloved  teacher 
says  something  which  overturns  the  previous  notions 
of  the  taught,  and  shocks  their  prejudices,  then 
whether  they  will  continue  by  his  side  to  hear 
him  explain  further  what  they  find  difficult,  or 
desert  Him  at  once,  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
their  confidence  in  Him.  Many  of  the  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Jesus,  because 
their  conviction  that  He  was  the  Messiah  had  no 
real  foundation.  The  rest  remained  with  Him  for 
the  reason  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Peter : 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and  aie  sure  that 
Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  " 
(John  vi.  68,  69).  The  sin  of  the  faint-hearted 
followers  who  now-  deserted  Him  was  not  that 
they  foLiud  this  difficult ;  but  that  finding  it  diffi- 
cult they  had  not  confidence  enough  to  wait  for 
light. 

The  third  example  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
which  may  be  selected  is  that  which  closes  his 
ministry — "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and 
God  is  glorified  in  Him.  If  God  be  glorified  in 
Him,  God  shall  also  glorify  Him  in  Himself,  and 
shall  straightway  glorify  Him  "  (John  xiii.  31,  32), 
This  great  discourse,  recorded  only  by  St.  John, 
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extends  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth chapter.  It  hardly  admits  of  analysis.  It 
announces  the  Savionr's  departure  in  the  fulfilment 
of  His  mission ;  it  imposes  the  "  new  commandment 
on  the  disciples  of  a  special  lo¥e  towards  each  other 
which  should  he  the  outward  token  to  the  world  of 
their  Christian  profession ;  it  consoles  them  with 
the  promise  of  the  Comforter  who  should  be  to 
them  instead  of  the  Saviour ;  it  tells  them  all  that 
He  should  do  for  them,  teaching  them,  reminding 
them,  reproving  the  world  and  guiding  thtf  dis- 
ciples into  all  truth.  It  offers  them,  instead  of  the 
bodily  presence  of  their  beloved  Master,  free  access 
to  the  throne  of  His  Father,  and  spiritual  blessings 
such  as  they  had  not  known  before.  Finally,  it 
culminates  in  that  sublime  prayer  (ch.  xvii.)  by 
which  the  High-priest  as  it  were  consecrates  Himself 
the  victim  ;  and  so  doing,  prays  for  those  who  shall 
hold  fast  and  keep  the  benefits  of  that  sacrifice, 
offered  for  the  whole  world,  whether  His  disciples 
already,  or  to  be  brought  to  Him  thereafter  by  the 
ministry  of  Apostles.  He  wills  that  they  shall  be 
with  Him  and  behold  His  glory.  He  recognises 
the  righteousness  of  the  Father  in  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, and  in  the  result  produced  to  the  disciples  ; 
in  whom  that  highest  and  purest  love  wherewith 
the  Father  loved  the  Son  shall  be  present,  and  with 
and  in  that  love  the  Son  Himself  shall  be  present 
with  them.  "  With  this  elevated  thought,"  says 
Olshausen,  "  the  Redeemer  concludes  His  prayer 
for  the  disciples,  and  in  them  for  the  Church 
through  all  ages.  He  has  compressed  into  the  last 
moments  given  Him  for  intercourse  with  His  own 
the  most  sublime  and  glorious  sentiments  ever 
uttered  by  human  lips.  Hardly  has  the  sound  of 
the  last  word  died  away  when  Jesus  passes  with 
His  disciples  over  the  brook  Kedion  to  Gethsemane; 
and  the  bitter  conflict  draws  on.  The  seed  of  the 
new  world  must  be  sown  in  death  that  thence  life 
may  spring  up." 

These  three  discourses  are  examples  of  the  Sa- 
vioui"'s  teaching — of  its  progi'essive  character  from 
the  opening  of  His  ministry  to  the  close.  The  first 
exhibits  His  practical  precepts  as  Lawgiver  of  His 
people :  the  second,  an  exposition  of  the  need  of  His 
sacrifice,  but  addressed  to  the  world  without,  and 
intended  to  try  them  rather  than  to  attract ;  and  the 
third,  where  Christ,  the  Lawgiver  and  the  High- 
priest,  stands  before  God  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
speaks  to  Him  of  His  inmost  counsels,  as  one  who 
had  known  them  from  the  beginning.  They  will 
serve  as  illustrations  of  the  course  of  His  doctrine  ; 
whilst  others  will  be  mentioned  in  the  narrative  as 
it  proceeds. 

'The  scene  of  the  Lord's  ministry.- — As  to  the 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  no  less  than  as  to 
its  duration,  the  thi-ee  Evangelists  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fourth.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  our  Lord's  doings  in 
Galilee ;  if  we  put  aside  a  few  days  before  the 
Passion,  wo  find  that  they  never  mention  His 
visiting  Jerusalem.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
whilst  he  records  some  acts  in  Galilee,  devotes  the 
chief  part  of  his  Gospel  to  the  transactions  in 
Judaea.  But  when  the  supplemental  character  of 
John's  Gospel  is  borne  in  mind  tliete  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  this.  The  three  Evangelists 
do  not  profess  to  give  a  chronology  of  the  ininistry, 
but  rather  a  picture  of  it;  notes  of  time  are  not 
frequent  in  their  narrative.  And  as  they  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  fialilee,  where  the  Redeemer's 
chief  acts  were  done,  they  might  naturally  omit  to 
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mention  the  feasts,  which  being  passed  by  our  Lord 
at  Jerusalem,  added  nothing  to  the  materials  for 
His  Galilean  ministry.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
writing  later,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  which  is  still  less  complete  as  a 
history  (for  more  than  one-half  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  occupied  with  the  last  three  months  of 
the  ministry,  and  seven  chapters  out  of  twenty-one 
are  filled  with  the  account  of  the  few  days  of  tlie 
Passion),  vindicates  his  historical  claim  by  sup- 
plying several  precise  notes  of  time:  in  the  oc- 
cuiTences  after  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  days  and  even 
hours  are  specified  (i.  29,  35,  39,  43,  ii.  1)  ;  the 
first  miracle  is  mentioned,  and  the  time  at  which  it 
was  wrought  (ii.  1-11).  He  mentions  not  only 
the  Passovers  (ii.  13,  23 ;  vi.  4 ;  xiii.  l,and  perhaps 
V.  1),  but  also  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (vii.  2) 
and  of  Dedication  (x.  22) ;  and  thus  it  is  ordered 
that  the  Evangelist  who  goes  over  the  least  part 
of  the  ground  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is  yet  Ihe 
same  who  fixes  for  us  its  duration,  and  enables  us 
to  aiTange  the  facts  of  the  rest  more  exactly  in 
their  historical  places.  It  is  true  that  the  three 
Gospels  record  chiefly  the  occuiTences  in  Galilee ; ' 
but  there  is  evidence  in  them  that  labours  were 
wi'ought  in  Judaea.  Frequent  teaching  in  Jeru- 
salem is  implied  in  the  Lord's  lamentation  over 
the  lost  city  (Matt,  xxiii.  37).  The  appearance  in 
Galilee  of  scribes  and  pharisees  and  others  finm  Jeru- 
salem (Matt.  iv.  25,  xv.  1)  would  be  best  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  their  enmity  had  been  excited 
against  Him  during  visits  to  Jerusalem.  The  in- 
timacy with  the  family  of  Lazarus  (Luke  x.  38  . . .), 
and  the  attachment  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  the 
Lord  (Matt,  xxvii.  57),  would  imply,  most  pro- 
bably, frequent  visits  to  Jerusalem.  But  why  was 
Gahlee  chosen  as  the  principal  scene  of  the  mi- 
nistry ?  The  question  is  not  easy  to  answer.  The 
Prophet  would  resort  to  the  Temple  of  God ;  the 
King  of  the  Jews  would  go  io  His  own  royal  city ; 
the  Teacher  of  the  chosen  people  would  preach  in 
the  midst  of  them.  But  their  hostility  prevented 
it.  The  Saviour,  who,  accepting  all  the  infirmities 
of  "  the  form  of  a  servant,"  which  He  had  taken, 
fled  in  His  childhood  to  Egypt,  betakes  Himself  to 
Galilee  to  avoid  Jewish  hatred  and  machinations, 
and  lays  the  foundations  of  His  church  amid  a 
people  of  impure  and  despised  race.  To  Jerusalem 
He  comes  occasionally,  to  teach  and  suffer  peree- 
cution,  and  finally  to  die:  "  for  it  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  xiii.  33). 
It  was  upon  the  first  outbreak  of  persecution 
against  Him  that  He  left  Judaea :  "  When  Jesus 
had  heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  He  de- 
parted into  Galilee  "  (Matt.  iv.  12).  And  that  this 
persecution  aimed  at  Him  also  we  gather  from 
St.  John :  "  When  therefore  the  Loi-d  knew  how 
that  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and 
baptised  more  disciples  than  John  ...  He  left 
Judaea  and  departed  into  Galilee"  (iv.  1,  3).  If 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  on  the 
Jews  henceforwai'd  from  the  far-off  shores  of  the 
Gahlean  lake,  it  was  because  they  had  refused  and 
abhorred  that  light. 

Duration  of  the  Ministry. — It  is  impossible,  to 
determine  exactly  from  the  Gospels  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Redeemer  exercised  his 
ministry  before  the  Passion;  but  the  doubt  hes 
between  two  and  three  ;  for  the  opinion,  adopted 
from  an  interpretation  of  Isaiah  Ixi.  2  by  more  than 
one  of  the  ancients,  that  it  lasted  only  one  yeai-, 
cannot  be  borne  out  (Euseb.  iii.  24 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
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.Strom.  1 ;  Origen,  Prlnc.  4,  5).  The  data  are  to 
be  drawn  from  St.  John,  This  Evangelist  men- 
tions six  feasts,,  at  five  of  which  Jesus  was  present ; 
the  Passover  that  followed  His  baptism  (ii.  13); 
"  a  feast  of  the  Jews  "  {kopr^  without,  the  article, 
V.  1)  a  Passover  during  which  Jesus  remained  in 
Galilee  (vi.  4) ;  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  to  which 
the  Lord  went  up  privately  (vii.  2)  ;  the  feast  of 
Dedication  (x.  22)  ;  and  lastly  the  feast  of  Pass- 
over, at  which  he  suffered  (xii.  xiii.).  There  are 
certainly  three  Passovers,  and  it  is  possible  that 
"a  feast"  (v.  1)  may  be  a  fourth.  Upon  this 
possibility  the  question  tm'ns.  Liicke  in  his  Com- 
mentary (vol.  ii.  p.  1),  in  collecting  with  great 
research  the  various  opinions  on  this  place,  is  un- 
able to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon  it, 
.and  leaves  it  unsolved.     But  if  this  feast  is  not  a 

'  Passover,  then  no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John 
between  the  first  (ii.  13),  and  that  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  sixth  chapter ;  and  the  time  between 
those  two  must  be  assumed  to  be  a  single  year 
only.  Now,  although  the  record  of  John  of  this 
period  contains  but  few  facts,  yet  when  all  the 
■Evangelists  are  compared,  the  amount  of  labour 
compressed  into  this  single  year  would  be  too  much 
for  its  compass.  The  time  duiing  which  Jesus 
was  baptizing  (by  his  disciples)  near  the  Jordan 
was  probably  considerable,  and  lasted  till  John's 
imprisonment  (John  iii.  22-36,  and  see  below). 
The  circuit  round  Galilee,  mentioned  in  Matt.  iv. 
23-25,  was  a  missionary  journey  through  a  country 
of  considerable  population,  and  containing  two  hun- 
•dred  towns ;  and  this  would  occupy  some  time. 
But  another  such  journey,  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive kind,  is  undertaken  in  the  same  year  (Luke 
viii.  1),  in  which  He  "  went  throughout  every  city 
and  village."  And  athii-d  circuit  of  the  same  kind, 
.and  equally  general  (Matt.  ix.  35-38),  would  close 
the  same  year.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  Jesus,  after 
spending  a  considerable  time  in  Judaea,  would  be  able 
to  make  three  circuits. of  Galilee  in  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  preaching  and  doing  wonders  in  the 
various  places  to  which  He  came  ?  This  would  be 
more  likely  if  the  jomneys  were  hurried  and 
partial ;  but  all  three  are  spoken  of  as  though  they 
were  the  very  opposite.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
easier  to  suppose  that  the  ^'  feast "  (John  v.  1)  was 
a  Passover,  dividing  the  time  into  two,  and  throw- 
ing two  of  these  circuits  into  the  second  year  of  the 
ministry;  provided  there  be  nothing  to  make  this 
interpretation  improbable  in  itself.  The  words  are, 
"After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews;  and 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem."  These  two  facts  are 
meant  as  cause  and  effect ;  the  feast  caused  the 
visit.  If  so,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  three  feasts 
at  which  the  Jews  were  expected  to  appear  before 
God  at  Jerusalem.  Was  it  the  Passover,  the  Pen- 
tecost, or  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  ?  In  the  preced- 
ing chapter  the  Passover  has  been  spoken  of  aa  "  the 
feast'*  (ver.  45)  ;  and  if  another  feast  were  meant 
■here  the  name  of  it  would  have  been  added,  as  in  vii. 
;2,  X.  22.  The  omission  of  the  article  is  not  decisive, 
for  it  occui-s  in  other  cases  where  the  Passover  is 
.certainly  intended  (Matt,  xxvii.  15  ;  Mark  xv.  6); 
nor  is  it  clear  that  the  Passover  was  called  the 
feast,  as  the  most  eminent,  although  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  sometimes  so  described.  All  that 
the  omission  could  prove  would  be  that  the  Evan- 
gelist did  not  think  it  needful  to  describe  the  feast 
more  precisely.     The  words  in  Johniv,  35,  "  There 

.  are  yet  four  montlis  and  then  cometh  hai-vest,"  would 
agi-ee  with  this,  for  the  barley  harvest  began  on 
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I  the  16th  Nisan,  and  reckoning  back  four,  months 
]  would  bring  this  conversation  to  the  beginning  of 
December,  i.  e.  the  middle  of  Kisleu.  If  it  be 
granted  that  our  Lord  is  here  merely  quoting  a 
common  foim  of  speech  (Alfoid),  still  it  is  more 
likely  that  He  would  use  one  appropriate  to  the 
time  at  which  He  was  speaking.  And  if  these 
woids  were  uttered  in  December,  the  next  of  the 
three  great  feasts  occuiTing  would  be  the  Passover. 
Thfi  shortness  of  the  interval  between  v.  1  and 
vi.  4,  would  afford  an  objection,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  scantiness  of  historical  details  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ministry  in  St.  John :  from  the  other  Evan- 
gelists it  appears  that  two  great  journeys  might 
have  to  be  included  between  these  verses.  Upon 
the  whole,  though  there  is  nothing  that  amounts 
to  proof,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  four  Pass- 
overs, and  consequently  that  our  Lord's  ministry 
lasted  somewhat  more  than  three  years,  the  "  be- 
ginning of  miracles  "  (John  ii.)  having  been  wrought 
before  the  first  passover.  On  data  of  calculation 
that  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  year  of  the 
first  of  these  Passovers  was  u.c.  780,  and  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  took  place  either  in  th&  begin- 
ning of  that  year  or  the  end  of  the  year  preceding. 
The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  began  in  u.c. 
779.  (See  Commentaries  on  John  v.  1,  especially 
Kuinol  and  Lticke.  Also  Winer,  Recdworterhuch, 
Art.  Jesus  Christ ;  Greswell,  Dissertations j  vol.  i.. 
Diss.  iv.  vol.  ii..  Diss.  22.) 

After  this  sketch  of  the  means,  the  scene,  and  the 
duration  of  the  Savioui-'s  ministry,  the  historical 
order  of  the  events  may  be  followed  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Our  Lord  has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
temptation,  and 'His  ministry  is  begun.  At  Beth- 
abara,  to  which  He  returns,  disciples  begin  to  be 
drawn  towards  Him ;  Andrew  and  another,  pro- 
bably John,  the  sole  nan-ator  of  the  fact,  see  Jesus, 
and  hear  the  Baptist's  testimony  concerning  Him. 
Andrew  brings  Simon  Peter  to  see  Him  also ;  and 
He  receives  from  the  Lord  the  name  of  Cephas. 
Then  Philip  and  Nathanael  are  brought  into  contact 
with  our  Lord.  All  these  reappear  as  Apostles,  if 
Nathanael  be,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  the 
same  as  Bartholomew  ;  but  the  time  of  their  calling 
to  that  office  was  not  yet.  But  that  their  minds, 
even  at  this  early  time,  were  wrought  upon  by 
the  expect.ation  of  the  Messiah  appears  by  the  con- 
fession of  Nathanael :  *'  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God ;  ■ 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel"  (John  i.  35-51). 
The  two  disciples .  last  named  saw  Him  as  He  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Galilee,  on  the  third  day  of  His 
sojouTO  at  Bethabara.  The  third  day  after  this 
interview  Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  works 
His  first  miracle,  by  making  the  water  wine  (John 
i.  29,  35,  43;  ii.  1).  All  these  particulars  are 
supplied  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  come  in 
between  the  11th  and  12th  vei-ses  of  the  4th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  They  shp^w  that  our 
Lord  left  Galilee  expressly  to  be  baptized  and  to 
suffer  temptation,  and  returned  to  his  own  country 
when  these  were  accomplished.  He  now  betakes 
Himself  to  Capernaum,  and  after  a  sojourn  there 
of  "  not  many  days,"  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to  the 
Passover,  which  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  in  Judaea  (John  ii.  12,  13). 

The  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  associated  by  St. 
John  with  this  first  Passover  (ii.  12-22),  and  a 
similar  cleansing  is  assigned  to  the  last  Passover 
by  the  other  Evangelists.  These  two  cannot  be 
confounded  without  throwing  discredit  on  the  his- 
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torical  character  of  one  narrative  or  the  other ;  the 
notes  of  time  are  too  precise.  But  a  host  of  inter- 
preters liave  pointed  out  the  probahility  that  an 
action  symbolical  of  the  power  and  authority  of 
Messiah  should  be  twice  performed,  at  the  opening 
of  the  ministry  and  at  its  close.  The  expulsion  of 
the  tradere  was  not  likely  to  produce  a  permanent 
effect,  and  at  the  end  of  thi'ee  years  Jesus  found 
the  tumult  and  the  traffic  defihug  the  court  of  the 
Temple  as  they  had  done  when  He  visited  it  before. 
Besides  the  difference  of  time,  the  narrative  of  St. 
John  is  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of  the 
others ;  he  mentions  that  Jesus  made  a  scourge  of 
small  cords  (^<ppuy4\\iov  4k  (Txotvi<aVj  ii.  15)  as  a 
symbol — we  need  not  prove  that  it  could  be  no 
more — of  His  power  to  punish ;  that  here  He  cen- 
sured them  for  mailing  the  Temple  "  a  house  of 
merchandize,"  whilst  at  the  last  cleansing  it  was 
pronounced  "  a  den  of  thieves,"  with  a  distinct  re- 
ference to  the  two  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
(Is.  Ivi.  7  ;  Jer.  vii.  11).  Writers  lilje  Strauss  would 
persuade  us  that  "  tact  and  good  sense  "  would  pre- 
vent the  Redeemer  from  attempting  such  a  violent 
measm-e  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  before  His 
authority  was  admitted.  The  aptness  and  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  have  no  weight  with  such 
critics.  The  usual  sacrifices  of  the  law  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  usual  half-shekel  paid  for  tribute  to  the 
Temple,  the  very  means  that  were  appointed  by 
God  to  remind  them  that  they  were  a  consecrated 
people,  were  made  an  excuse  for  secularizing  even 
the  Temple ;  and  in  its  holy  precincts  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  went  on.  It  was  a  time  when 
**  the  zeal  of  God's  house"  might  well  supersede 
the  "tact"  on  which  the  Gei-man  philosopher 
lays  stress  ;  and  Jesus  failed  not'  in  the  zeal,  nor 
did  the  accusing  consciences  of  the  traders  fail  to 
justify  it,  for  at  the  rebuke  of  one  man  they  re- 
treated from  the  scene  of  their  gains.  Their  hearts 
told  them,  even  though  they  had  been  long  im- 
mersed in  hardening  traffic,  that  the  house  of  God 
could  belong  to  none  other  but  God ;  and  when 
a  Prophet  claimed  it  for  Him,  conscience  deprived 
them  of  the  power  to  resist.  Immediately  after 
this,  'the  Jews  asked  of  Him  a  sign  or  proof  of 
His  right  to  exercise  this  authority.  He  answered 
them  by  a  promise  of  a  sign  by  which  He  would 
hereafter  confirm  His  mission,  "  Destroy  this  Temple 
and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  "  (John  ii.  19), 
alluding,  as  the  Evangelist  explains,  to  His  resur- 
rection. But  why,  is  the  name  of  the  building 
before  them  applied  by  our  Lord  so  darkly  to 
Himself?  There  is  doubtless  a  hidden  I'eference 
to  the  Temple  as  a  type  of  the  Church,  which 
Christ  by  His  death  and  resurrection  would  found 
and  raise  up.  He  who  has  cleared  of  buyers  and 
sellers  the  courts  of  a  perishable  Temple  made  with 
hands,  will  prove  hereafter  that  He  is  the  Founder 
of  an  eternal  Temple  made  without  hands,  and 
your  destroying  act  shall  be  the  cause.  The  reply 
was  indeed  obscure  ;  but  it  was  meant  as  a  refusal 
of  their  demand ;  and  to  the  disciples  afterwai'ds  it 
became  abundantly  clear.  At  the  time  of  the 
passion  this  saying  was  brought  against  Him,  in  a 
perverted  form — "  At  the  last  came  two  false  wit^ 
nesses,  and  said.  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  de- 
stroy the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three 
days"  (Matt.  xxvi.  61).  They  hardly  knew  per- 
haps how  utterly  false  a  small  alteration  in  the  tide 
had  made  it.  They  wanted  to  hold  Irim  up  as  one 
who  dared  to  think  of  tlie  (lesti'uction  of  the  Temple; 
and  to  change  "destroy"   irrto"!  can  destroy," 
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might  seem  no  gr-eat  -liolcnce  to  do  to  the  truth. 
But  those  words  contained  not  a  mere  circumstance 
but  the  very  essence  of  the  saying,  "  you  are  the 
destroyei-s  of  the  temple  ;  you  that  were  polluting 
it  now  by, turning  it  into  a  mar-lcet-place  shall  de- 
stroy it,  and  also  your  city,  by  staining  its  stones 
with  my  blood."  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy  the 
Temple  but  to  widen  its  foundations ;  not  to  destroy 
the  law  but  to  complete  it  (Matt.  v.  17).  Two 
syllables  changed  their  testimony  into  a  lie. 

The  visit  of  Nicodemus  to  Jesus  took  place  about 
this  first  passover.  It  implies  that  our  Lord  had 
done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  is  recorded  of  Him 
even  by  John;  since  we  have  here  a  Master  of 
Israel  (John  iii.  10),  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(John  vii.  50)  expressing  his  behef  in  Him,Tdthough 
too  timid  at  this  time  to  make  an  open  profession. 
The  object  of  the  visit,  though  not  directly  stated, 
is  still  clear :  he  was  one  of  the  better  Pharisees, 
who  were  expecting  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and 
having  seen  the  miracles  that  Jesus  did,  he  came  to 
enquire  more  fully  about  these  signs  of  its  approach. 
This  indicates  the  conirexion  between  the  remark  of 
Nicodemus  and  the  Lord's  reply :  "  You  recognise 
these  mii-acles  as  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
ver-ily  I  say  urrto  you,  no  one  can  truly  see  and 
know  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  bom  again 
{^.yttidiVi  from  above;  see  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Hehr. 
in  loo.,  vol.  iv.).  The  visitor  boasted  the  blood  of 
Abraham,  and  expected  to  stand  high  in  the  new 
kingdom  in  virtue  of  that  birthright.  He  did  not 
wisii  to  surrender  it,  and  set  his  hopes  upon  some 
other  bii-th  fcomp.  Matt.  iii.  9)  ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing of  wilfulness  in  the  question — "  How  can  a 
man  be  born  when  he  is  old?"  (ver.  4).  Our  Lord 
again  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  renewed  hear-t, 
in  him  who  would  be  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  new  bir'tli  is  real  though  it  is  unseen, 
like  the  wind  which  blows  hither  and  thither 
though  the  eye  cannot  watch  it  save  in  its  effects. 
Even  so  the  Spirit  sways  the  heart  towards  good, 
carries  it  away  towards  heaven,  brings  over  the 
soul  at  one  time  the  cloud,  at  airother  the  sunny 
weather.  The  sound  of  Him  is  hear'd  in  the  soul, 
now  as  the  eager  east  wind  bringing  pain  and  re- 
morse ;  now  breathing  over  it  the  soft  breath  of 
consolation.  In  all  this  He  is  as  powerful  as  the 
wind ;  and  as  unseen  is  the  mode  of  His  opei"ations. 
For  the  new  birth,  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
without  which  none  can  come  to  God,  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God  is  needed  (ver.  18);  and  as  im- 
plied in  that,  the  renouncing  of  those  evil  deeds 
that  blind  the  eyes  to  the  truth  (vers.  19,  20). 
It  has  been  well  said  that  this  discour-se  contaiirs 
the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome ;  there  is  the  kingdom 
of  grace  into  which  God  will  receive  those  who 
have  offended  Him,  the  new  truth  which  God  the 
holy  Spirit  will  write  in  all  those  who  seek  the 
kingdom  ;  and  God  the  Son  crucified  and  slain  that 
all  who  would  be  saved  may  look  on  Him  when 
He  is  lifted  up,  and  find  health  thereby.  The  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  all  before  us  can'ying 
out  the  scheme  of  man's  salvation.  If  it  be  asked 
how  Nicodemus,  so  timid  and  half-hearted  as  yet, 
was  allowed  to  hear  thus  eai'ly  in  the  ministry 
what  our  Lor'd  kept  back  even  from  His  disciples 
till  near  the  end  of  it,  the  answer  must  be,  that, 
wise  as  it  was  to  Iteep  back  from  the  gener-al  body 
of  the  hearer-s  the  doctrine  of  the  Cruciirxion,  the 
Physician  of  souls  would  treat  each  case  with  the 
medicine  that  it  most  required.  Nicodemus  was 
an  errquiring  spirit,  ready  to  believe  all  the  Gospel, 
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but  for  his  Jewish  prejudices  and  his  social  position. 
He  was  one  whom  even  the  shadow  of  the  Cross 
would  not  estrange ;  and  the  Lord  knew  it,  and 
laid  open  to  him  all  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Not 
in  vain.  The  tradition;  indeed,  may  not  be  tho- 
roughly certain,  which  reports  his  open  conversion 
and  his  baptism  by  Peter  and  John  (Phot.  Biblioth. 
Cod.  171).  But  three  years  after  this  conversa- 
tion, when  all  the  disciples  have  been  scattered 
by  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  comes  forward  with 
Joseph  of  Ai'imathea,  at  no  little  risk,  although 
with  a  kind  of  secrecy  still,  to  perfomi  the  last 
offices  for  the  Master  to  whom  his  soul  cleaves 
(John  xix.  39). 

After  a  sojourn  at  Jei-usalera  of  uncertain  dura- 
tion, Jesus  went  to  the  Jordan  with  His  disciples ; 
and  they  there  baptized  in  His  name.  The  Baptist 
was  now  at  Aenon  near  Salim ;  and  the  jealousy  of 
his  disciples  against  Jesus  drew  from  John  an 
avowal  of  his  position,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
humility  (John  iii.  27-30),  "A  man  cau  receive 
notliing  except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven.  Ye 
yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said,  I  am  not 
the  Christ,  but  that  I  have  beeu  sent  before  Him. 
He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom ;  but  the 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  standeth  and  hear- 
eth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 
groom's voice :  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled. 
He  must  increase,  but  1  must  decrease."  The 
speaker  is  one  who  has  hithei-to  enjoyed  the  highest 
honour  and  popularity,  a  prophet  extolled  by  all 
the  people.  Before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  his 
reflected  light  is  turning  pale ;  it  shall  soon  be  ex- 
tinguished. Yet  no  word  of  reluctance,  or  of  at- 
tempt to  cling  to  a  temporary  and  departing  great- 
ness, escapes  him.  "  He  must  increase  but  I  must 
decrease."  It  had  been  the  same  before ;  when  the 
Sanhedrim  sent  to  enquire  about  him  he  claimed  to 
he  no  more  than  "  the  voice  of  One  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as 
said  the  prophet  Esaias  "  (John  i.  23)  ;  there  was 
one  "  who  coming  after  me  is  preferred  before  me, 
whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose" 
(i.  27).  'Strauss  thinks  this  height  of  self-renun- 
dation  beautiful,  hut  impossible  (Lehen  Jesu,  ii. 
1 ,  §46)  ;  but  what  divine  influence  had  worked  in 
the  Baptist's  spirit,  adorning  that  once  rugged 
nature  with  the  grace  of  humility,  we  do  not  admit 
that  Dr.  Strauss  is  in  a  position  to  measure. 

How  long  this  sojourn  in  Judaea  lasted  is  uncer- 
tain. But  in  order  to  reconcile  John  iv.  1  with 
Matt,  iv,  12,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  much 
longer  than  the  "  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  "  days, 
to  which  the  learned  Mr.  Greswell  upon  mere 
conjecture  would  limit  it.  From  the  two  passages 
togethei"  it  would  seem  that  John  was  after  a  short 
time  east  into  prison  (Matt.),  and  that  Jesus,  see- 
ing that  the  enmity  directed  against  the  Baptist 
would  now  assail  Him,  because  of  the  increasing 
success  of  His  ministry  (John),  resolved  to  with- 
draw from  its  reach. 

In  the  way  to  Galilee  Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest 
route,  through  Samaria.  This  country,  peopled 
by  men  from  five  districts,  whom  the  king  of 
Assyria  had  planted  there  in  the  time  of  Hoshea 
(2  K.  xvii.  24,  &c.),  and  by  the  residue  of  the 
ten  tribes  that  was  left  behind  from  the  captivity, 
had  once  abounded  in  idolatry,  though  latterly 
faith  in  the  true  God  had  gained  ground.  The 
Samaritans  even  claimed  to  share  with  the  people 
of  Judaea  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  were  repulsed  (Ezra  iv.  1-3).     In  the 
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time  of  our  Lord  they  were  hated  by  the  Jews 
even  more  than  if  they  had  been  Gentiles.  Their 
corrupt  worship  was  a  shadow  of  the  true ;  their 
temple  ou  Gerizim  was  a  rival  to  that  which 
adorned  the  hill  of  Zion.  "  He  that  eats  bread 
[  from  the  hand  of  a  Samaritan,"  says  a  Jewish 
writer,  "  is  as  one  that  eats  swine's  flesh."  Yet 
even  in  Samaria  were  souls  to  be  saved ;  and  Jesus 
would  not  shake  off  even  that  dust  from  His  feet. 
He  came  in  His  journey  to  Sichem,  which  the 
Jews  in  mockery  had  changed  to  Sychar,  to  indi- 
cate that  its  people  were  drunkards  (Lightfoot),  or 
that  they  followed  idols  ("IpK*,  Reland,   see  Hab. 

ii.  18).  Wearied  and  athirst  He  sat  on  the  side  of 
Jacob's  well.  A  woman  from  the  neighbouring 
town  came  to  draw  from  the  well,  and  was  as- 
tonished that  a  Jew  should  address  her  as  a  neigh- 
bour, with  a  I'cquest  for  water.  The  conversation 
that  ensued  might  be  taken  for  an  example  of  the 
mode  in  which  Christ  leads  to  Himself  the  souls  of 
men.  The  awakening  of  her  attention  to.  the 
privilege  she  is  enjoying  in  communing  with  Him 
(John  iv.  10-15);  the  self-knowledge  and  sell- 
conviction  which  He  arouses  (vers.  15-19),  and 
which  whilst  it  pains  does  not  repel;  the  complete 
revelation  of  Himself,  which  she  cannot  but  believe 
(vei-s.  19-29),  are  effects  that  He  has  wrought  in 
many  another  case.  The  woman's  lightness  and 
security,  until  she  finds  herself  in  the  presence  of  a 
Prophet,  who  knows  all  her  past  sins ;  her  readi- 
ness afterwai'ds  to  enter  on  a  religious  question, 
which  perhaps  had  often  been  revolved  in  her  mind 
in  a  worldly  and  careless  way,  are  so  natural  that 
they  are  almost  enough  of  themselves  to  establish 
the  historical  character  of  the  account. 

In  this  remarkable  dialogue  are  many  things  to 
ponder  over.  The  living  water  which  Christ  would 
give ;  the  announcement  of  a  change  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Jew  and  Samaritan ;  lastly,  the  confession 
that  He  who  speaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  all 
noteworthy.  The  open  avowal  that  He  is  the 
Messiah,  made  to  the  daughter  of  an  abhorred  people, 
is  accounted  for  if  we  remernber  that  this  was  the 
first  and  last  time  when  He  taught  personally  in 
Samaria,  and  that  the  woman  showed  a  special  fit- 
ness to  receive  it,  for  she  expected  in  the  Christ  a 
spiritual  teacher  not  a  temporal  prince :  "  When  He 
is  come  He  will  tell  us  all  things"  (ver.  25).  The 
very  absence  of  national  pride,  which  so  beset  the. 
Jews,  preserved  in  her  a  right  conception  of  the 
Christ.  Had  she  thought — had  she  said,  "  When 
He  is  come  He  will  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel, 
and  set  His  followers  in  high  places,  on  His  right 
and  on  His  left,"  then  He  could  not  have  answered, 
as  now,  "  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He."  The 
words  would  have  conveyed  a  falsehood  to  her.  The 
Samaritans  came  out  to  Him  on  the  report  of  the 
woman  ;  they  heard  Him  and  believed:  "  We  have 
heard  Him  om*selves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed 
the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  "  (ver.  42). 
Was'  this  great  gi'ace  thrown  away  upon  them? 
Did  it  abide  by  them,  or  was  it  lost?  In  the  per- 
secution that  aa-ose  about  Stephen,  Philip  "  went 
down  to  a  city  of  Samaria  (not  "  the  city,"  as  in 
the  English  version),  and  preached  Christ  unto 
them"  (Acts  viii.  5).  We  dare  not  pronounce  as 
certain  that  this  city  was  Sychar:  but  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Samaritans  to  believe  (viii.  6)  recals 
the  candour  and  readiness  of  the  men  of  Sychar, 
and  it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  the  two  events 
together. 
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Jesus  now  returned  to  Galilee,  and  came  to 
Nazareth,  His  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue  He 
expounded  to  the-  people  a  passage  from  Isaiah 
(Ixi.  1),  telling  them  that  its  fulfilment  was  now 
at  hand  in  His  person.  The  same  truth  that  had 
filled  the  Samaritans  with  gratitude,  wrought  up 
to  fury  the  men  of  Nazareth,  who  would  have  de- 
sti'oyed  Him  if  He  had  not  escaped  out  of  their 
hands  (Luke  iv.  16-30).  He  came  now  to  Caper- 
naum. On  his  way  hither,  when  He  had  reached 
Cana,  He  healed  the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
Herod  Antipas  (John  iv.  46-54),  who  "  himself  he- 
lieved,  and  his  whole  house."  This  was  the  second 
Galilean  miracle.  At  Capernaum  He  wrought  many 
miracles  for  them  that  needed.  Here  two  disciples 
who  had  known  Him  before,  namely,  Simon  Peter 
and  Andrew,  wei-e  called  from  their  fishing  to 
become  "  fishers  of  men  "  (Matt.  iv.  19),  and  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee  received  the  same  summons. 
After  healing  on  the  Sabbath  a  demoniac  in  the 
Synagogue,  a  miracle  which  was  witnessed  by  many, 
and  was  made  known  everywhere.  Fie  returned  the 
same  day  to  Simon's  house,  and  healed  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Simon  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  At 
sunset,  the  multitude,  now  fully  aroused  by  what 
they  had  heard,  brought  their  sick  to  Simon's  door 
to  get  them  healed.  He  did  not  refuse  His  succour, 
and  healed  them  all  (Mark  i.  29-34).  He  now, 
after  showering  down  on  Capernaum  so  many 
cures,  turned  His  thoughts  to  the  rest  of  Galilee, 
where  other  *'  lost  sheep  "  were  scattered ; — "  Let 
us  go  into  the  next  towns  (/cw^oiroA-ets)  that 
I  may  preach  there  also,  for  therefore  came  I  forth  " 
(Mark  i.  38).  The  journey  through  Galilee,  on 
which  He  now  entered,  must  have  been  a  general 
circuit  of  that  country.  His  object  was  to  call,  on 
the  Galileans  to  repent  and  beUeve  the  Gospel. 
This  could  only  be  done  completely  by  taking  such 
a  journey  that  His  teaching  might  be  accessible  to 
all  in  turn  at  some  point  or  other.  Josephus  men- 
tions that  there  were  two  hundred  and  four  towns 
and  villages  in  Galilee  ( Vita,  45) :  therefore 
such  a  circuit  as  should  in  any  real  sense  embrace 
the  whole  of  Galilee  would  require  some  months 
for  its  perfoimance.  "  The  course  of  the  present 
circuit,"  says  Mr.  Gresswell  {Dissertations,  vol.  ii. 
293),  "  we  may  conjecture,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
as  follows ; — First,  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan,  northward,  which  would  disseminate  the 
fame  of  Jesus  in  Decapolis ;  secondly,  along  the 
confines  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  westward,  which 
would  make  Him  known  throughout  Syria ;  thirdly, 
by  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  southward  ;  and, 
lastly,  along  the  verge  of  Samaria,  and  the  western 
region  of  the  lake  of  Galilee — the  nearest  points  to 
Judaea  proper  and  to  Peraea — until  it  returned  to 
Capernaum."  In  the  course  of  this  circuit,  besides 
the  works  of  mercy  spoken  of  by  the  Evangelists 
(Matt.  iv.  23-25;  Mark  i.  32-34;  Luke  iv.  40- 
44)  He  had  probably  called  to  Him  more  of  His 
Apostles.  Four  at  least  were  His  companions 
from  the  beginning  of  it.  The  rest  (except  perhaps 
Judas  Iscariot)  were  Galileans,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  were  found  by  their  Master 
during  this  circuit.  Philip  of  Bethsaida  and  Nath- 
anael  or  Bartholomew  were  already  prepared  to 
become  His  disciples  by  an  earlier  inten-iew.  On 
this  circuit  occurred  the  first  case  of  the  healing 
of  a  leper  ;  it  is  selected  for  record  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, because  of  the  incurableness  of' the  ailment. 
So  great  was  the  dread  of  this  disorder — so  strict 
the  precautions  against  its  infection — that  even  the 
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raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  fiora  the  dead,  which 
probably  occurred  at  Capernaum  about  the  end  of 
this  circuit,  would  hardly  impress  the  beholders 
more  profoundly. 

Second  year  of  the  Ministry. — Jesus  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  "  a  feast  of  the  Jews,"  which  we  have 
shown(p.  1051)  to  have  been  probably  the  Pass-, 
over.  At  the  pool  Bethesda  (  =  house  of  mer^y), 
which  was  near  the  sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii.  1)  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  temple,  Jesus  saw  many 
infirm  persons  waiting  their  turn  for  the  heahng 
virtues  of  the  water.  (John  v.  1-18.  On  the 
genuineness  of  the  fourth  verse,  see  Scholz,  N.  T. ; 
Tischendorf,  iY.  T.\  and  Liicke,  in  he.  It  is 
wanting  in  three  out  of  the  four  chief  MSS. ; 
it  is  singularly  disturbed  with  variations  in  the 
MSS.  •  that  insert  it,  and  it  abounds  in  words 
which  do  not  occur  again  in  this  Gospel.)  Among 
them  was  a  man  who  had  had  an  intii-mity  thirty- 
eight  years :  Jesus  made  him  whole  by  a  word, 
bidding  him  take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  The 
miracle  was  done  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  Jews, 
by  which  name  in  St.  Johns  Gospel  we  are  to 
understand  the  Jewish  authorities,  who  acted 
against  Jesus,  rebuked  the  man  for  canying  his 
bed.  It  was  a  labour,  and  as  such  forbidden  (Jer. 
xvii.  21).  The  answer  of  the  man  was  too  logical 
to  be  refuted :  "  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same 
said  unto  me,  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk  "  (v.  11). 
If  He  had  not  authority  for  the  latter,  whence 
came  His  power  to  do  the  former?  Their  anger 
was  now  directed  against  Jesus  for  healing  on  the 
Sabbath,  even  for  well-doing.  They  sought  to  put 
Him  to  death.  In  our  Loi'd's  justification  of  Him- 
self, "My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work" 
(v.  17),  there  is  an  unequivocal  claim  to  the 
Divine  nature.  God  the  Father  never  rests:  if 
sleep  could  visit  His  eyelids  for  an  instant ;  if  His 
hand  could  droop  for  a  moment's  rest,  the  universe 
would  collapse  in  ruin.  He  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  fi'om  the  creation  of  new  beings  ;  but  from  the 
maintenance  of  those  that  exist  He  never  rests.  His 
love  streams  forth  on  every  day  alike ;  as  do  the 
impartial  beams  from  the  sun  that  He  has  placed 
in  the  heavens.  The  Jews  rightly  underetood  the 
saying ;  none  but  God  could  utter  it ;  none  could 
quote  God's  example,  as  setting  Him  over  and 
above  God's  law,  save  One  who  was  God  Himself, 
They  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him.  He  ex- 
pounded to  theth  more  fully  His  relation  to  the 
Father.  He  works  with  the  strength  of  the 
Father  and  according  to  His  will.  He  can  do 
all  that  the  Father  does.  He  can  raise  men  out 
of  bodily  and  out  of  spiritual  death ;  and  He  can 
judge  all  men.  John  bore  witness  to  Him ;  the 
works  that  He  does  bear  even  stronger  witness. 
The  reason  that  the  Jews  do  not  beheve  is  their 
want  of  discernment  of  the  meaning  of  the  Sciip- 
tures ;  and  that  comes  from  their  worldliness,  their 
desire  of  honour  from  one  another.  Unbelief  shall 
bring  condemnation ;  even  out  of  their  Law  they 
can  be  condemned,  since  they  believe  not  even 
Moses,  who  foretold  that  Christ  should  come  (John 
V.  19-47). 

Another  discussion  about  the  Sabbath  ai'ose  from 
the  disciples  plucking  the  ears  of  com  as  they  went 
through  the  fields  (Matt.  xii.  1-8).  The  time  of 
this  is  somewhat  uncertain :  some  would  place  it  a 
year  later,  just  after  the  third  Passover  (Clausen) ; 
but  its  place  is  much  more  probably  here  (New- 
come,  Robinson,  &c.).  The  needy  were  permitted 
by  the  Law  (Dent,  xxiii.  25)  to  pluck  the  eai-s  of 
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com  with  their  hand,  even  without  waiting  for 
the  owner's  permission.  The  disciples  must  have 
been  Hving  a  hai'tl  and  poor  life  to  resort  to  such 
nieans  of"  sustenance.  But  the  Pharisees  would  not 
allow  that  it  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
Jesus  reminds  them  that  David,  whose  example 
they  are  not  likely  to  challenge,  ate  the  sacred 
shewbread  in  the  tabernacle,  which  >  it  was  not 
lawful  to  eat.  The  priests  might  partake  of  it, 
but  not  a  stranger  (Ex.  xxix.  So  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  5,  9). 
David,  on  the  principle  that  mercy  was  better  than 
sacrifice  (Hos.  vi.  6),  took  it  and  gave  to  the  young 
men  that  were  with  him  that  they  might  not 
perish  for  hunger.  In  order  further  to  show  that 
a  hteral  mechanical  observance  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  would  lead  to  absurdities,  Jesus  reminds 
them  that  this  law  is  peipetually  set  aside  on 
account  of  another :  "  The  priests  profane  the  Sab- 
bath and  ai"e  blameless"  (Matt.  xii.  5).  The  work 
of  sacrifice,  the  placing  of  the  shewbread,  go  on  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  labour  even  on  that  day  may  be 
done  by  priests,  and  may  please  God.  It  was  the  root 
of  the  Pharisees'  fault  that  they  thought  sacrifice 
better  than  mercy,  rituiU  exactness  more  than  love : 
"  If  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  ye"  would  not  have  con- 
demned the  guiltless.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  Loi'd 
even  of  the  Sabbath-day"  (Slatt.  xii.  7,  8).  These 
last  words  are  insepai'able  from  the  meaning  of  our 
■Lord's  answer.  In  pleading  the  example  of  David, 
the  king  and  prophet,  and  of  the  piiests  in  the 
temple,  the  Lord  tacitly  implies  the  greatness  of 
His  own  position.  He  is  indeed  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King ;  and  had  He  been  none  of  these,  the 
argument  would  have  been  not  merely  incom- 
plete, hut  misleading.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  was  very  strict.  Against 
labours  as 'small  as  that  of  winnowing  the  corn 
a  severe  penalty  was  set.  Our  Lord  quotes  cases 
where  the  law  is  superseded  or  set  aside,  because 
He  is  One  who  has  power  to  do  the  same.  And 
the  lise  of  a  new  law  is  implied  in  those  words 
which  St.  Mark  alone  has  recorded:  "  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
The  law  upon  the  Sabbath  was  made  in  love  to 
men,  to  preserve  for  them  a  due  measure  of  rest, 
to  keep  room  for  the  worship  of  God.  The  Son  of 
Man  has  power  to  re-adjust  this  law,  if  its  work  is 
done,  or  if  men  are  fit  to  receive  a  higher. 

This  may  have  taken  place  on  the  way  fi'om 
Jerusalem  after  the  Passover.  On  another  Sabbath, 
probably  at  Capernaum,  to  which  Jesus  had  le- 
turned,  the  Pharisees  gave  a  far  more  striking 
P'oof  of  the  way  in  which  their  hard  and  narrow 
and  unloving  interpretation  would  turn  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  Law  into  a  blighting  oppression. 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  found 
there  a  man  with  a  withered  hand — some  poor 
aitizan  perhaps  whose  handiwork  was  his  means 
of  life.  Jesus  was  about  to  heal  him — which 
would  give  back  life  to  the  sufferer — which  would 
give  joy  to  every  bel;iolder  who  had  one  touch  of 
pity  in  his  heart.  The  Pharisees  interfere :  "  Is  it 
lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?"  Their  doctors 
would  have  allowed  them  to  pull  a  sheep  out  of  a 
pit ;  but  they  will  not  have  a  man  rescued  from 
the  depth  of  misery.  Rarely  is  that  loving  Teacher 
wroth,  but  here  His  anger,  mixed  with  grief,  showed 
itself:  He  looked  round  about  upon  them  "with 
anger,  being  gi'ieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts," 
and  answered  their  cavils  by  healing  the  man  (Matt, 
xii.  9-14;  Mark  iii.  1-G  ;  Luke  vL  6-11). 
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In  placing  fhe  ordination  or  calling  of  tlie  Twelve 
Apostles  JList  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we 
are  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke  (vi.  13,  17). 
But  this  more  solemn  separation  for  their  work  by 
no  means  marks  the  time  of  their  first  approach  to 
Jesus.  Scattei'ed  notices  prove  that  some  of  them 
at  least  were  drawn  gi'adually  to  the  Lord,  so  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  the  moment  when 
they  eai'ned  the  name  of  disciples.  In  the  case  of 
St.  Peter,  five  degrees  or  sbiges  might  be  ti-aced 
(John  i,  41-43;  Matt.  iv.  19,  xvi.  17-19;  Luke 
xxii.  31j32  ;  John  xxi.  15-19),  at  each  of  which  he 
came  somewliat  nearer  to  his  Master.  That  which 
takes  place  here  is  the  appointment  of  twelve  dis- 
ciples to  be  a  distinct  body,  under  the  name  of 
Apostles.  They  are  not  sent  forth  to  preach  until 
later  in  the  same  year.  The  number  twelve  must 
have  reference  to  the  number  of  the  Jewish  tribes : 
it  is  a  number  selected  on  account  of  its  symbolical 
meaning,  for  the  work  confided  tc  them  might  have 
been  wrought  by  more  or  fewer.  Twelve  is  used 
with  the  same  symbolical  reference  in  many  passages 
of  the  O.  T.  Twelve  pillars  to  the  altiu-  which 
Moses  erected  (Ex,  xxiv.  4) ;  twelve  stones  to  com- 
memorate the  passing  of  the  ark  over  Jordan  (Josh, 
iv.  3)  ;  twelve  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  21) ;  twelve  oxen  bearing  up 
the  molten  sea  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1  K.  vii. 
25)  ;  twelve  officers  over  Solomon's  household  (1  K . 
iv.  7)  :  all  these  are  examples  of  the  pei'petual  repe- 
tition of  the  Jewish  number.  Bahr  [Symbolih, 
vol.  i.)  has  accumulated  passages  from  various 
authors  to  show  that  twelve,  the  multiple  of  four 
and  three,  is  the  type  or  symbol  of  the  universe ; 
but  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  use  oF  the 
number  in  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
has  a  reference  to  the  tribes  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Hence  the  number  continues  to  be  used  after  the 
addition  of  Paul  aud  Barnabas  had  made  it  inap- 
plicable. The  Lord  Himself  tells  them  that  they 
"  shall  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel"  (Matt.  xix.  27,  28).  When  He  began  His 
ministry  in  Galilee,  He  left  His  own  home  at  ISa- 
zareth,  and  separated  Himself  from  His  kinsmen 
after  the  fiesh,  in  oi-der  to  devote  Himself  more 
completely  to  His  prophetical  office ;  and  these 
Twelve  were  "to  be  with  Him'''  (Mark),  and  to 
be  instead  of  family  and  fi'iends.  But  'the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  separated  Him  also  fiom  His  country- 
men. Every  day  the  prospect  of  the  Jews  receiving 
Him  as  their  Messiah ,  to  their  own  salvation,  became 
more  faint ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  favom-ed  people 
passed  gradually  over  to  the  new  Israel,  the  new 
Church,  the  new  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Apostles 
were  the  foundation.  The  precise  day  in  which 
this  defection  was  completed  could  not  be  specified. 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  rose  on  the  world,  and 
set  for  the  Jews,  through  all  the  shades  of  twiliglit. 
In  the  education  of  the  Twelve  for  their  appointed 
work,  we  see  the  supersedure  of  the  Jews  ;  in  the 
preservation  of  the  symbolical  number  we  see  pre- 
sen'"ed  a  recognition  of  their  original  right. 

In  the  four  lists  of  the  names  of  the  Apostles 
preserved  to  us  (Matt,  x.,  Mark  fii.,  Luke  vi.,  Acts 
L),  there  is  a  certain  oi-der  preserved,  amidst  varia- 
tions. The  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew, 
and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are  always  named  the  first ; 
and  of  these  Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the  first  place. 
Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and  Matthew, 
are  always  in  the  next  rank  ;  and  of  them  Philip  is 
always  the  fii-st.  In  the  third  rank  James  the  son 
of  Alpheus  is  the  first,  as  Judas  Iscariot  is  always 
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the  last,  with  Simon  the  Zealot  and  Thaddaeus 
hetween.  The  principle  that  governs  this  arrange- 
ment cannot  he  determined  very  positively  ;  hut  as 
no  doubt  Simon  Peter  stands  first  because  of  his 
zeal  in  his  Master's  service,  and  Judas  ranks  last 
because  of  his  treason,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  are  all  arranged  with  some  reference  at  least 
to  their  zeal  and  fitness  for  the  apostolic  office. 
Some  of  the  Apostles  were  certainly  poor  and  un- 
learned men ;  it  is  probable  that  the  rest  were  of 
the  same  kind.  Four  of  them  were  fishennen,  hot 
indeed  the  poorest  of  their  class  ;  and  a  fifth  was  a 
"  publican,"  one  of  the  po7^titores,  or  tax-gatherers, 
who  collected  the  taxes  farmed  by  Romans  of  higher 
rank,  Andrew,  who  is  mentioned  with  Peter,  is 
less  conspicuous  in  the"  history  than  he,  but  he 
enjoyed  free  access  to  his  Master,  and  seems  to  have 
been  more  intimate  with  him  than  the  rest  (John 
vi.  8,  xii,  2'2,  with  Mark  xiii,  3).  But  James  and 
John,  who  are  sometimes  placed  above  him  in  the' 
list,  were  especially  distinguished  by  Jesus,  They 
were  unman-ied  ;  and  their  mother,  of  whose  ambi- 
tion we  have  a  well-known  instance,  seems  to  have 
had  much  influence  over  them.  The  zeal  and  fire 
of  their  disposition  is  indicated  in  the  name  of 
Boanerges  bestowed  upon  them.  One  seems  hardly 
to  recognize  in  the  fierce  enthusiasts  who  would 
have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the 
inhospitable  Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  52-56)  the  Apostle 
of  Love  and  his  brother.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Bartholomew  of  the  Twelve  is  the  same  as  Na- 
thanael  (John  i.)  ;  and  the  Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus 
the  same  as  Judas  t*he  brother  of  James.  Simon 
the  Zealot  was  so  called  probably  from  his  belonging 
to  the-  sect  of  Zealots,  who,  from  Num.  xxv,  7,  8, 
took  it  on  themselves  to  punish  crimes  against  the 
law.  If  the  name  Iscariot  (=:man  of  Cariot=: 
Kerioth)  I'efers  the  birth  of  the  traitor  to  Kerioth 
in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25),  then  it  would  appear  that 
the  traitor  alone  was  of  Judaean  origin,  and  the 
eleven  faithful  ones  were  despised  Galileans. 

From  henceforth  the  education  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  will  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  Lord's  ministry.  First  He  instructs  them  ; 
then  He  takes  them  with  Him  as  companions  of  His 
wayfaring ;  then  He  sends  them  forth  to  teach  and 
heal  for  Him.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  although 
it  is  meant  for  all  the  disciples,  seems  to  have  a  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  chosen  Twelve  (Matt,  v,  11  . , .). 
Its  piincipal  features  have  been  sketched  already ; 
but  they  will  miss  their  full  meaning  if  it  is  for- 
gotten that  they  are  the  fii*st  teaching  which  the 
Apostles  were  called  on  to  listen  to  after  their  ap- 
pointment. 

*  About  this  time  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist, 
long  a  prisoner  with  little  hope  of  release,  sent  his 
disciples  to  Jesus  with  the  question,  "  Art  thou  He 
tliat  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?" 
In  all  the  Gospels  there  is  no  more  touching  inci- 
dent. Those  who  maintain  that  it  was  done  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  disciples,  and  that  John  himself 
needed  no  answer  to  support  his  faith,  show  as 
little  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  as  exactness  in 
explaining  the  words  of  the  account.  The  great 
privilege  of  John's  lite  wjis  that  he  was  appointed 
to  recognize  and  bear  witness  to  the  Messiah  (John 
i,  31).  After  lantriiishing  a  year  in  a  dungeon, 
after;  learning  that  even  yet  Jesus  had  made  no 
steps  towards  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  His  following  consisted  of  only 
twelve  poor  Galileans,  doubts  began  to  cloud  over 
his  spirit.     Was  the  kingdom  of  Mcssiali  as  near  as 
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he  had  thought?  Was  Jesus  not  the  Messiah,  but 
some  forerunner  of  that  Deliverer,  as  he  himself 
had  been  ?  There  is  no  unbelief  j  he  does  not  sup- 
pose that  Jesus  has  deceived ;  when  the  doubts  arise, 
it  is  to  Jesus  that  he  submits  them.  But  it  was 
not  without  great  depression  and  perplexity  that  he 
put  the  question,  "  Art  thou  He  that  should  come  ?" 
The  scope  of  the  answer  given  lies  in  its  recalling 
John  to  the  grounds  of  his  former  confidence.  The 
very  miracles  are  being  wrought  that  were  to  be 
the  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  therefore 
that  kingdom  is  come  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  xlii.  6,  7). 
There  is  more  of  grave  encouragement  than  of  re- 
buke in  the  words,  "  Blessed  is  he  who  shall  not 
be  offended  in  me"  (Matt.  xi.  6).  They  bid  the 
Forerunner  to  have  a  good  heart,  and  to  hope  and 
believe  to  the  end.  He  has  alidwed  sori'ow,  and 
the  ■  apparent  triumph  of  wickedness, '  which  is  a 
Hardef' trial,  to  trouble  his  view  of  the  divine  plan  ; 
let  him  remember  that  it  is  blessed  to  attain  that 
state  of  confidence  which  these  things  cannot  disturb ; 
and  let  the  signs  which  Jesus  now  exhibits  suffice 
him  to  the  end  (Matt.  xi.  1-6  ;  Luke  vii.  18-23). 

The  testimony  to  John  which  our  Lord  graciously 
adds  is  intended  to  reinstate  him  in  that  place  in 
the  minds  of  His  own  disciples  which  he  had  occupied 
before  this  mission  of  doubt.  John  is  not  a  weak 
waverer ;  not  a  luxurious  courtier,  attaching  him- 
self to  the  new  dispensation  from  worldly  motives  ; 
but  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet,  for  the 
prophete  spoke  of  Jesus  afar  off,  but  John  stood 
before  the  Messiah,  and  with  his  hand  pointed  Him 
out.  He  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah 
(Mai.  iii,  1,  iv.  5),  to  prepare  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  yet  gi'eat  as  he  was,  the  least  of  those 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  when  it  is  completely 
planted  should  enjoy  a  higher  degi'ee  of  religious  illu- 
mination than  he  (Matt.  xi.  7-1 1 ;  Luke  vii.  24-28). 

Now  commences  the  second  circuit  of  Galilee 
(Luke  viii.  1-3),  to  which  belong  the  parable  in 
Matt,  xiii.  ;  the  visit  of  our  Lord's  mother  and  bre- 
thren (Luke  viii.  19-21),  and  the  account  of  his 
reception  at  Nazareth  (Mai'k  vi.  1-6). 

During  this  time  the  twelve  have  journeyed  with 
Him.  But  now  a  third  circuit  in  Galilee  is  re- 
corded, which  probably  occurred  during  the  last 
three  months  of  this  year  (Matt,  ix,  35-38) ;  and 
during  this  circuit,  after  reminding  them  how 
great  is  the  haivest  and  how  pi-essing  the  need  of 
labourers,  He  carries  the  training  of  the  disciples 
one  step  further  by  sending  them  forth  by  them- 
selves to  teach  (Matt,  x.,  xi.).  Such  a  mission  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  identical  in  character  with 
the  mission  of  the  Apostles  after  the  Resurrection. 
It  was  limited  to  the  Jews ;  the  Samaritans  and 
heathen  were  excluded ;  but  this  arose,  not  from  any 
narrowness  in  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19  ;  Mark  xvi.  15),  but  from  the 
limited  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  Apostles. 
They  were  sent  to  proclaim  to  the  Jews  that  "the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  which  their  prophets  taught 
them  to  look  for,  was  at  hand  ^Matt.  x.  7) ;  but  they 
were  unfit  as  yet  for  the  task  cf  explaining  to  Jews 
the  true  uature  of  that  kingdom,  and  still  more  to 
Gentiles  who  had  received  no  prepai-ation  for  any  such 
doctrine.  The  preaching  of  the  Apostles  whilst  Jesus 
was  yet  on  earth  was  only  ancillary  to  His  and  a 
preparation  of  the  way  for  Him.  It  was  probably 
of  the  simplest  character,  "  As  ye  go,  preach, 
saying,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  Power 
was  given  them  to  confinn  it  by  signs  and  wonders; 
and  the  pui-pose  of  it  was  to  throw  the  minds  of 
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those  who  heard  it  into  an  enquiring  state,  so  that 
they  might  seek  and  find  the  Lord  Himself.  But 
>vhilst  their  instructions  as  to  the  matter^  of  their 
preaching  were  thus  brief  and  simple,  the  cautions, 
warnings,  and  encouragements  as  to  their  own  con- 
dition were  far  more  full.  They  were  to  do  their 
work  without  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  No  provi- 
sion was  to  be  made  for  their  journey  ;  in  the 
house  that  first  received  them  in  any  city  they  were 
to  abide,  not  seeking  to  find  the  best.  Dangers 
would  befall  them,  for  they  were  sent  forth  "  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  "  (Matt.  x.  16)  ;  but 
they  were  not  to  allow  this  to  disturb  their  thouE;hts. 
The  same  God  who  wrought  their  miracles  for  them 
would  protect  them  ;  and  those  who  confessed  the 
name  of  Chi-ist  before  men  would  be  confessed  by 
Chi'ist  before  the  Father  as  His  disciples.  These 
precepts  for  the  Apostles  even  went  somewhat  be- 
yond what  their  present  mission  required ;  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  at  this  tim'e  delivered 
up  to  councils,  or  scourged  in  synagogues.  But  in 
ti'aining  their  feeble  wings  for  their  first  flight  the 
same  rules  and  cautions  were  given  which  would 
be  needed  even  when  they  soared  the  highest  in 
their  zeal  and  devotion  to  their  ci'ucified  Master. 
There  is  no  difficulty  here,  if  we  remember  that 
this  sending  forth  was  rather  a  training. of  the 
Apostles  than  a  means  of  converting  the  Galilean 
people. 

They  went  forth  two  and  two ;  and  our  Lord 
continued  His  own  circuit  (Matt.  xi.  1),  with  what 
companions  does  not  appear.  By  this  time  the 
leaven  of  the  Lord's  teaching  had  begun  powerfully 
to  work  among  the  people.  Herod,  we  read,  "  was 
perplexed,  because  that  it  was  said  of  some,  that 
John  was  risen,  from  the  dead,  and  of  some  that 
Elijah  had  appeared ;  and  of  others,  that  one  of  the 
old  prophets  was  risen  again"  (Luke  ix.  7,  8). 
The  false  apprehensions  about  the  Messiah  that  he 
should  be  a  temporal  ruler,  were  so  deep-rooted, 
that  whilst  all  the  rumoure  concuiTed  in  assigning 
a  high  place  to  Jesus  as  a  prophet,  none  went  beyond 
to  recognise  Him  as  the  King  of  Israel — the  Saviour 
of  His  people  and  the  world. 

After  a  journey  of  perhaps  two  months'  dura- 
tion the  twelve  return  to  Jesus,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  ministry.  The  third  Passover 
was  how  drawing  near ;  but  the  Lord  did  not 
go  up  to  it,  because  His  time  was  not  come  for 
submitting  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews  against  Him  ; 
'because  His  ministiy  in  Galilee  was  not  completed  ; 
and  especially,  because  He  wished  to  continue  the 
training  of  the  Apostles  for  their  work,  now  one  of 
■the  chief  objects  of  His  ministry.  He  wished  to 
commune  with  them  privately  upon  their  work, 
and,  we  may  suppose,  to  add  to  the  instniction 
they  had  already  received  from  Him  (Mark  vi.  30, 
31).  He  therefore  went  with  them  from  the 
neighbom'hood  of  Capernaum  to  a  mountain  on  the 
'eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  near  Bethsaida 
Julias,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  sea.  Great 
multitudes  pm-sued  them ;  and  here  the  Lord, 
moved  to  compassion  by  the  hunger  and  weariness 
of  the  people,  wrought  for  them  one  of  His  most 
remarkable  miracles.  Out  of  five  barley  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes.  He  produced  food  for  five 
thousand  men  besides  women  and  children.  The 
act  was  one  of  creation,  and  therefore  was  both  an 
assertion  and  a  proof  of  divine  power ;  and  the  dis- 
course which  followed  it,  recoi'ded  by  John  only, 
was  an  impoitant  step  in  the  training  of  the  Apos- 
tles, for  it  hinted  to  them  for  the  first  time  the 
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unexpected  truth  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
that  is.  His  passion,  must  become  the  means  of 
man's  salvation.  This  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  they  had  been  preaching, 
could  not  have  been  understood  ;  but  it  would  pre- 
pare those  who  still  clave  to  Jesus  to  expect  the 
hard  facts  that  were  to  follow  these  hard  words. 
The  discourse  itself  has  ah-eady  been  examined 
(p.  1048).  -  After  the  miracle,  but  before  the  com- 
ment on  it  was  delivered,  the  disciples  crossed  the 
sea  from  Bethsaida  Julias  to  Bethsaida  of  Galilee, 
and  Jesus  retired  alone  to  a  mountain  to  commune 
with  the  Father.  They  were  toiling  at  the  oai', 
for  the  wind  was  contrary,  when,  as  the  night  drew 
towards  moi-ning,  they  saw  Jesus  walking  to  them 
on  the  sea,  having  passed  the  whole  night  on  the 
mountain.  They  were  amazed  and  tenified.  He 
came  into  the  ship  and  the  wind  ceased.  They 
worshipped  Him  at  this  new,pi-oof  of  divine  power— 
"  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God "  (Matt, 
xiv.  33).  The  storm  had  been  another  trial  of 
their  faith  (comp.  Matt.  viii.  23-26),  not  in  a  present 
Master,  as  on  a  foimer  occasion,  but  in  an  absent 
one.  But  the  words  of  St.  Mark  intimate  that 
even  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had  not  built 
up  their  faith  in  Him, — '*  for  they  considered  not 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves:  for  their  heart  was  hard* 
ened**  (vj.  52).  Peter,  however,  as  St.  Matthew 
relates,  with  his  usual  zeal  wishing  to  show  that 
he  really  possessed  that  faith  in  Jesus,  which  pei- 
haps  in  the  height  of  the  stonn  had  been  somewhat 
forgotten,  requests  Jesus  to  bid  him  come  to  Him 
upon  the  water.  When  he  matle  the  effort,  his 
faith  began  to  fail,  and  he  cried  out  for  succour. 
Christ's  rebuke,  "  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt  ?"  does  not  imply  that  he  had  no 
faith,  or  that  it  wholly  desei-ted  him  now.  All  the 
failings  of  Peter  were  of  the  same  kind  ;  there  was 
a  faith  full  of  zeal  and  eagerness,  but  it  was  not 
constant.  He  believed  that  he  could  walk  on  the 
waters  if  Jesus  bade  him ;  but  the  roar  of  the 
waves  appalled  him,  and  he  sank  from  the  same 
cause  that  made  him  deny  his  Lord  afterwards. 

When  they  reached  the  shore  of  Gennesaret  the 
whole  people  showed  their  faith  in  Him  as  a  Healer 
of  disease  (Mark  vi.  53-56) ;  and  he  perfonned 
very  many  miracles  on  them.  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  eagerness  with  which  they  sought  Him. 
Yet  on  the  next  day  the  great  discourse  just  alluded 
to  was  uttered,  and  "  from  that  time  many  of  His 
disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  " 
(John  vi.  60). 

Third  year  of  the  Ministry. — Hearing  perhaps 
that  Jesus  was  not  coming  to  the  feast,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  went  down  to  see  Him 
at  Capernaum  (Matt.  xv.  1).  They  found  fault 
with  His  disciples  for  breaking  the  tradition  about 
purifying,  and  eating  with  unwashen  hands.  It  is 
not  necessaiy  to  suppose  that  they  came  to  lie  in 
wait  for  Jesus.  The  objection  was  one  which 
they  would  naturally  take.  Our  Loi"d  in  His  an- 
swer tries  to  show  them  how  far  external  rule, 
claiming  to  be  religious,  may  lead  men  away  from 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  "  Ye  say,  whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mothei',  it  is  a  gift,  by 
whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me  ;  and 
honour  not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shall  be 
free"  (Matt.  xv.  5,  6).  They  admitted  the  obli- 
gation of  the  fifth  commandment,  but  had  intro- 
duced a  means  of  evading  it,  by  enabling  a  son  to 
say  to  his  father  and  mother  who  sought  his  help 
that  he  had  made  his  property  "a  gift"   to  the 
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Temple,  which  took  precodeiice  of  his  obligation* 
"Well  might  He  apply  to  a  people  where  such  a 
miserable  evasion  could  find  place,  the  words  of 
Isaiah  (sxix.  13) — "This  people  draweth  nigh 
unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  fj-om  me.  But  in 
vain  they  do  woi-ship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men." 

Leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  our 
Lord  now  travels  to  the  north-west  of  Galilee,  to 
the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  time  is  not 
strictly  determined,  but  it  was  probably  the  eai'ly 
summer  of  this  yeai\  It  does  not  appear  that  He 
retired  into  this  heathen  country  for  the  purpose 
of  ministering ;  more  probably  it  was  a  retreat  from 
the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  A  woman  of  the 
oountry,  of  Greek  education  {*E\Kt}vIs  'Svpo<poi- 
viKiffffa^  Mark)  came  to  entreat  Him  to  heal  her 
daughter  who  was  tormented  with  an  evil  spirit. 
The  Lord  at  first  repelled  her  by  saying  tliat  He 
Avas  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  liouse  of 
Israel ;  but  not  so  was  her  maternal  love  to  be 
baffled.  She  besought  Him  again  and  was  again 
repelled  ;  the  bread  of  the  children  was  not  to  be 
given  to  dogs.  Still  persisting,  she  besought  His 
help  even  as  one  of  the  dogs  so  despised :  "  the  dogs 
€at  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  Master's  table." 
Faith  so  sincere  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Her  daughter 
was  made  whole  (Matt.  xv.  21-28;  Mark  vii. 
■24-30). 

Ketuming  thence  He  passed  round  by  the  north 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  region  of  Decapolis  on 
its  eastern  side  (Mark  vii.  31-37).  In  this  district 
He  performed  many  miracles,  and  especially  the 
•restoration  of  a  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment 
in  his  speech,  remarkable  for  the  seeming  effort  with 
-which  He  wrought  it.  To  these  succeeded  the 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand  with  the  seven  loaves 
(Matt.  XV.  32).  He  now  crossed  the  Lake  of  Mag- 
dala,  where  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  asked  and 
■were  refused  a  "  sign  ;"  some  great  wonder  wrought 
■expressly  for  them  to  prove  that  He  was  the  Christ. 
He  answers  them  as  He  had  answered  a  similar 
■1-equest  before  ;  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas " 
was  all  that  they  should  have.  His  resurrection 
after  a  death  of  three-  days  should  be  the  great 
-  -sign,'  and  yet  in  another  sense  no  sign  should  be 
given  them,  for  they  should  neither  see  it  nor  be- 
lieve it.  The  unnatural  alliance  between  Pharisee 
and  Sadducee  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  zealots  of 
tiadition,  and  the  political  partisans  of  Herod  (for 
"  leaven  of  the  Sadducees,  in  Matt,  xvi,  6  =  "  leaven 
■of  Herod,"  Mark  viii.  15)  joined  together  for  once 
with  a  common  object  of  hatred.  After  they  had 
departed,  Jesus  crossed  the  lake  with  his  disciples, 
and,  combining  perhaps  for  the  use  of  the  disciples 
the  remembrance  of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thou- 
:sand  with  that  of  the  conversation  they  had  just 
heard,  warned  them  to  "beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod  "  (Mark 
-viii.  15).  So  little  however  were  tlie  disciples  pre- 
pared for  this,  thnt  thoy  mistook  it  for  a  ro|>roof 
for  having  brought  only  one  loaf  with  them  !  They 
had  foi'gotteii  the  (ivg  thousand  and  the  four  thou- 
sand, 01'  they  would  have  known  that  where  He 
was,  natura,l  bread  could  not  fail  them.  It  was 
■needful  to  explain  to  them  that  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  was  the  doctrine  of  those  who  had  made 
the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  traditions  which 
appearing  to  promote  religion  really  overlaid  and 
destroyed  it,  and  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees  was 
the  doctrine  of  those  who,  under  the  show  of  su- 
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perior  enlightenment,  denied  the  foundations  of  the 
fear  of  God  by  denying  a  future  state.  At  Beth- 
saida  Juhas,  Jesus  restored  sight  to  a  blind  man ; 
and  here>  as  in  a  former  case,  the  form  and  prepa- 
ration which  He  adopted  are  to  be  remarked.  As 
though  the  human  Saviotu'  has  to  wrestle  with  and 
painfully  overcome  the  sufferings  of  His  people.  He 
takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  leads  him  out  of  the 
town,  and  spits  on  his  eyes  and  asks  him  if  he  sees 
aught.  At  lirst  the  sense  is  restored  imperfectly ; 
and  Jesus  lays  His  hand  again  upon  him  and  the 
cure  is  complete  (Mark  viii.  22-26), 

The  ministiy  in  Galilee  is  now  drawing  to  its 
close.     Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
country  Jesus  has  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  has  shown  by  mighty  works  that  He  is  the 
Christ  that  was  to  come.     He  begins  to  ask  the 
disciples  what  are  the  results  of  all  His  labour. 
'*  Whom  say  the  people  that  I  am  ?"  (Luke  ix.  18). 
It  is  true  that  the  answer  shows  that  they  took 
Him  for  a  prophet.     But  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Galileans  had  been 
as  complete  as  His  preaching  to  them  had  been  uni- 
versal.    Here  and  there  a  few  may  hare  received 
the  seeds  that  shall  afterwards  be  quickened  to  their 
conversion.     But  the  great  mass  had  heai'd  without 
earnestness   the    preached  word,   and  forgotten  it 
without  regret.     ■'  Whereunto  shall  I  hken  this 
generation  ?"  says  Christ.    "  It  is  hke  unto  children 
sitting  in  the  market,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows, 
and  saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have 
not  danced ;  we  have  mounied  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  lamented"  (Matt.  xi.  IG,  17).     This  is 
a  picture  of*  a  wayward  people  without   eaniest 
thought.     As  children,  from  want  of  any  real  pur- 
pose, cannot  agi'ee  in  their  play,  so  the  Galileans 
quaiTel  with  eveiy  fonn  of  religious  teaching.    The 
message  of  Jolm  and  that  of  Jesus  they  did  not 
attend  to  ;    but   they  could  discuss   the  question 
whether  one  was  right  in  fasting  and  the  other  in 
eating  and  drinking.      He  denounces  woe  to  the 
cities  where  He  had  wrought  the  most,  to  Chorazin, 
Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  for  their  strange  insen- 
sibility, using  the  strongest  expressions.     "  Thou', 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell ;  for  if  the  mighty  works, 
which  have  been  done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in 
Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day.   But 
I  say  unto  you  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for 
thee"  (Matt.  xi.  23,  24).     Such  awful  language 
could  only  be  used  to  describe  a  complete  rejection 
of  the  Lord.     And  in  truth  nothing  was  wanting 
to  aggravate  that  rejection.     The  lengthened  jour- 
neys through  the  land,  the  miracles,  far  more  than 
are  recoi*ded  in  detail,  had  brought  the  Gospel  home 
to  all  the  people.     Capernaum  was  the  focus  of  His 
ministry.    Through  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  He  had 
no  doubt  passed  with  crowds  behind  Him,  drawn 
together  by  wonders  that  they  had  seen,  and  by  the 
hope  of  others  to  follow  them.     Many  thousands 
had  actually  been  benefited  by  the  miracles ;  and 
yet  of  all  these  there  were  only  twelve  that  really 
clave  to  Him,  and  one  of  them  was  Judas  the  ti-aitor. 
With  this  rejection  an  epoch  of  the  history  is  con- 
nected.    He  begins  to  unfold  now  the  doctrine  of 
His  passion  more  fully.     First  inquiring  whom  the 
people  said  that  He  was.  He  then  put  the  same 
question  to  the  Apostles  themselves,     Simon  Peter, 
the  ready  spokesman  of  the  rest,  answers,  "  Thou 
ait  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  hving  God."     It 
might  almost  seem  that  such  a  manifest  inference 
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from  the  wonders  they  had.  ■witnessed  was  too 
obvious  to  deserve  prjiise,  did  not  the  sight  of  a 
whole  country  which  had  witnessed  the  same  won- 
ders, and  despised  them,  prove  how  thoroughly 
cftllous  the  Jewish  heart  was.  "  Blessetl  art  thoii, 
Simon  Bai-Jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  re- 
vealed it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  That  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven" 
(Matt.  xvi.  16-20).  We  compare  the  language 
applied  to  Capernaum  for  its  want  of  faith  with 
that  addressed  to  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  and  we 
see  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  those  who  believe 
and  those  who  do  not.  Jesus  now  in  the  plainest 
laoguage  tells  them  what  is  to  be  the  mode  of  His 
departure  from  the  world  ;  *'  how  that  He  must  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffei'  many  things  of  the  elders 
and  chief  piiests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be 
raised  again  the  thirdday  "  (Matt.  xvi.  21).  Peter, 
who  had  spoken  as  the  representative  of  all  the 
Apostles  before,  in  confessing  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 
now  speaks  for  the  rest  in  oifering  to  our  Lord  the 
Commonplace  consolations  of  the  children  of  this 
world  to  a  fiiend  beset  by  danger.  The  danger  they 
think  will  be  averted :  such  an  end  cannot  befall 
one  so  gi'eat.  The  Lord,  "  when  he  had  turned 
about  and  looked  on  His  disciples"  (Mark),  to  show 
that  He  connected  Peter's  words  with  them  all, 
addresses  Peter  as  the  tempter — "  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan ;  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me."  These 
words  open  up  to  us  the  fact  that  this  period  of  the 
ministry  was  a  time  of  special  tidal  and  temptation 
to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  "  Escape  from  sutierings 
and  death  !  Do  not  diink  the  cup  prepared  of  Thy 
Father;  It  is  too  bitter  ;  it  is  not  desen-ed."  Such 
was  the  whisper  of  the  Prince  of  this  World  at  that 
time  to  our  Lord ;  and  Peter  has  been  unwittingly 
taking  it  into  his  mouth.  The  doctrine  of  a  suffer- 
ing Messiah,  so  plainly  exhibited  in  the  prophets, 
had  receded  from  sight  in  the  current  religion  of 
that  time.  The  announcement  of  it  to  the  disciples 
was  at  once  new  and  shocking.  By  repelling  it, 
even  when  offered  by  the  Lord.  Himself,  they  fell 
into  a  deeper  sin  than  they  could  have  conceived. 
The  chief  of  them  was  called  "  Satan,"  because  he 
was  unconsciously  pleading  on  Satan's  side  (Matt. 
xvi.  21-23). 

Turning  now  to  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
followed  Him  (Mark,  Luke),-  He  published  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  self-denial.  The  Apostles  had 
just  shown  that  they  took  the  natural  view  of 
suffering,  that  it  was  an  evil  to  be  shunned.  They 
shrank  from  conflict,  and  pain,  and  death,  as  it  is 
natural  men  should .  But  Jesus  teaches  that ,  in  com- 
parison with  the  higher  life,  the  hfe  of  the  soul,  the 
life  of  the  body  is  vjvlueless.  And  as  the  renewed 
life  of  the  Christian  imphes  his  dyiiig  to  his  old 
wishes  and  desires,  suffering,  which  causes  the  death 
of  earthly  hopes  and  vrishes,  may  be  a  good.  *'  If 
any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  hini  deny  himself, 
'and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.  For  whoso- 
ever will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever 
will  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.  For 
what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  should  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  (Matt.  xvi.).  From 
this  part  of  the  histoiy  to  the  end  we  shall  not 
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lose  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord.':  The  Cross 
is  darkly  seen  at  the  end  of  our  path  ;  and  we  shall 
ever  draw  nearer  that  mysterious  .implement  of 
human  salvation  (Matt.  xvi.  21-28;  Mark  viii< 
;il-38;  Lukeix.  22-27).  ■       ■, 

The  Transfiguration,  which  took  place  just  a  week 
after  this  conversation,  is  to  be  understood  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  The  minds  of  the  twelve  were 
gi-eatly  disturbed  at  what  they  had  heard.  The 
Messiah  was  to  perish  by  the  wrath  of  men.  The 
Master  whom  they  seiwed  was  to  be  taken  away  ft-om. 
them.  Now,  if  ever,- they  neederl  support  for  theiii 
perplexed  spiiits,  and  this  their  loving  Master  failed 
not  to  give  them.  He  takes  with  Him  three  chosen^ 
disciples,  Peter,  John,  and  James,  who  formed  as 
it  wei'e  a  -smaller  circle  nearer  to  Jesus  than  that  of 
the  rest,  into  a  high  moruitain  apai  t  by  themselves. 
There  are  no  means  of  determining  the  position  of 
the  mountain  ;  although  Caesarea  Philippi  was  the 
scene  of  the  former  conversations,  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  occurred,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
for  the  intervening  week  would  have  given  time 
enough  for  a  long  journey  thence.  There  is  no 
authority  for  the  tradition  which  identifies  this 
mountain  with  Mount  Tabor,  although  it  may  be 
true.  The  three  disciples  were  taken  up  with 
Him,  who  should  afterwards  be  the  three  witnesses 
of  His  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane:  those 
who  saw  His  glory  in  the  holy  mount  would  be 
sustained  by  the  remembrance  of  it  when  they  be- 
held His  lowest  humiliation.  The  calmness  and 
exactness  of  the  narrative  preclude  all  doubt  as  to 
its  histoi'ical  character.  It  is  no  myth,  nor  vision ; 
but  a  sober  account  of  a  miracle.  When  Jesus  had 
come  up  into  the  mountain  He  was  praying,  and  as 
He  prayed,  a  great  change  came  over  Him.  *'  His 
face  did  shine  as  the  sun  (Matt.)  ;  and  His  raiment 
became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow;  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  white  them"  (Mark).  Beside 
Him  appeared  Moses  the  gi*eat  lawgiver,  and  Elijah, 
great  amongst  the  prophets ;  and  they  spake  of  His 
depai-ture,  as  though  it  was  something  recognised 
both  by  Law  and  prophets.  The  three  disciples 
were  at  first  asleep  with  weariness ;  and  when  they 
woke  they  saw  the  glorious  scene.  As  Moses  and 
Elijah  were  departing  (Luke),  Peter,  wishing  to 
aiTest  them,  uttered  those  stiange  words,  "  Loid,  it 
is  good  for  us  to  be  here,  and  let  us  make  three 
tabernacles,  one  for  Thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and 
one  for  Elijah.'*  They  were  the  words  of  one 
astonished  and  somewhat  afraid,  yet  of  one  who 
felt  a  strange  peace  in  this  explicit  testimbny  from 
the  Father  that  Jesus  was  His.  It  was  good  for 
them  to  be  there,  he  felt,  where  no  Pharisees  could 
set  traps  for  them,  where  neither  Pilate  nor  Herod 
could  take  Jesus  by  force.  Just  as  he  spoke  a 
cloud  came  over  them,  and  the  voice  of  the  Heavenly. 
Father  attested  once  more  His  Son — *'  This  is  my 
beloved  Son  ;  hear  Him."  There  has  been  much 
discussion  on  the  pui"port  of  this  great  wonder. 
But  thus  much  seems  highly  probable.  First,  as 
it  was  connected  with  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  to 
which  it  was  no  doubt  an  answer,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  inauguration  of  Him  in  His 
new  office  as  the  High-piiest  who  should  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people  with  His  own 
blood.  The  mystery  of  His  trials  and  temptations 
lies  too  deep  for  speculation:  but  He  received 
strength  against  human  infirmity — against  the 
prospect  of  sufferings  so  terrible — in  this  His  glon- 
fication.  Secondly,  as  the  witnesses  of  this  scene 
were  the  same  three  disciples  who  were  with  the 
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Master  in  the  gai'deu  of  Gfethsemaiie,  it  may  be' 
assumed  tliat  the  one  was  Intended  to  prepare  them 
for  the  other,  and  that  they  were  to  be  borne  np 
under  the  spectacle  of  His  humiliation  by  the  re- 
membrance that  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  His 
majesty  (2  Pet.  i.  16-18). 

As  they  came  down  from  the  mountain  He 
charged  them  to  keep  secret  what  they  had  seen 
till  alter  the  Resurrection;  which  shows  that  this 
miracle  took  place  for  His  use  and  for  theirs,  rather 
than  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  This  led  to 
questions  about  the  meaning  of  His  rising  again 
from  the  dead,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  and  arising 
out  of  it,  occuiTed  the  question,  "  Why  then  (oSy, 
which  refers  to  some  preceding  convei'sation)  say 
the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come?"  They 
had  been  assured  by  what  they  had  just  seen  that 
the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  now  come ; 
and  the  objection  brought  by  the  Scribes,  that  be- 
fore the  Messiah  Elijah  must  re-appear,  seemed  hard 
to  reconcile  with  their  new  conviction.  Our  Lord 
answers  them  that  the  Scribes  have  rightly  under- 
stood the  proplieoies  that  Elijah  would  first  come 
(Mai.  iv.  5,  6),  but  have  wanted  the  discernment 
to  see  that  this  prophecy  was  already  fulfilled. 
"  Elias  is  come  already,  and  they  knew  him .  not, 
but  have  done  unto  him  whatever  they  listed." 
In  John  the  Baptist,  who  came  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elijah,  were  the  Scriptures  fulfilled  (Matt, 
xvii.  1-13;  Mark  ix.  2-13;  Luke  ix.  28-36). 

Meantime  amongst  the  multitude  below  a  scene 
was  taking  pla<:e  which  formed  the  strongest  con- 
ti'ast  to  the,  glory  and  the  peace  which  they  had 
witnessed,  and  which  seemed  to  justify  Peter's, 
remark,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  A  poor 
youth,  lunatic  and  possessed  by  a  devil — for  here 
as  elsewhere  the  possession  is  superadded  to  some 
known  form  of  that  bodily  and  mental  evil  which 
came  in  at  first  with  sin  and  Satan — was  brought 
.to  the  disciples  who  were  not  with  Jesus,  to  be 
cured.  They  colild  not  prevail ;  and  when  Jesus 
appeared  amongst  them  the  agonized  and  disap- 
pointed father  appealed  to  Him,  with  a  kind  of 
complaint  of  the  impotence  of  the  disciples.  "  0 
faithless  and  perverse  generation  !  "  said  our  Lord  ; 
"  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I 
suffer  you?"  The  rebuke  is  not  to  the  disciples, 
but  to  all,  the  father  included ;  for  the  wealmess 
of  faith  that  hindered  the  miracle  was  in  them  all. 
St.  Mark's  account,  the  most  complete,  desci'ibes 
the  paroxysm  that  took  place  in  the  lad  on  our 
Lord's  otdering  him  to  be  brought ;  and  also  records 
the  remarkable  saying,  which  well  described  the 
father's  state,  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  my  un- 
belief!" Wliat  the  disciples  had  failed  to  do,  Jesus 
did  at  a  word.  He  then  explained  to  them  that 
■  their  want  of  faith  in  their  own  power  to  heal,  and 
in  His  promises  to  bestow  the  power  upon  them, 
was  the  cause  of  their  inability  (Matt.  xvii.  14-21 ; 
Mark  ix.  U-29  ;  Luke  ix.  37-43). 

Once  more  did  Jesus  foretell  His  sufferings  on 
their  way  back  to  Capernaum ;  but  "  they  under- 
stood not  that  saying,  and  were  afraid  to  ask  Him  " 
(Mark  ix.  30-32). 

But  a  vague  impression  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced on  them  tluit  His  kingdom  was  now  very 
near.  It  broke  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  dispute 
amongst  them  hs  to  which  sliould  rank  the  highest 
in  the  kingdom  when  it  should  come.  Taking  a 
little  child,  He  tokl  them  that,  in  His  kingdom,  not 
ambition,  but  a  childlike  humility,  would  entitle  to 
the  highest  place  (Matt,  xviii.  i-.5 ;  Mark  ix.  33- 
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37;  Luke  ix.  46-48).  The  humility  of  the  Christian 
is  so  closely  connected  with  con.sideration  for  the 
souls  of  others,  that  the  transition  to  a  warning 
against  causing  offence  (Matt.,  Mai'k),  which  might 
appear  abrupt  at  first,  is  most  natui-al.  From  this 
Jesus  passes  naturally  to  the  subject  of  a  tender 
consideration  for  "  the  lost  sheep ;"  thence  to  the 
duty  of  forgiveness  of  a  brother.  Both  of  these 
last  points  are  illustrated  by  parables.  These,  and 
some  other  discourses  belonging  to  the  same  time, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  designed  to  cany  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Apostles,  whose  views  were  still  crude 
and  unfoiined,  even  after  all  that  had  been  done  for 
them  (Matt,  xviii.). 

From  the  Feast  of  Tabenacles,  Third  Tear. — 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  now  approaching.  For 
eighteen  months  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had  been 
confined  to  Gahlee ;  and  his  brothers,  not  hostile  to 
Him,  yet  only  half-convinced  about  His  doctrine, 
urged  Him  to  go  into  Judaea  that  His,  claims  might 
be  known  and  confessed  on  a  more  conspicuous  field. 
This  kind  of  request,  founded  in  human  motives, 
was  one  which  our  Lord  would  not  assent  to ; 
witness  His  answer  to  Maiy  at  Cana  in  Galilee 
when  the  firet  mii-acle  was  wrought.  He  told  them 
that,  whilst  all  times  were  alike  to  them,  whilst 
they  could  always  walk  among  the  Jews  without 
danger.  His  appointed  time  was  not  come.  They 
set  out  for  the  feast  without  Him,  and  He  abode 
in  Galilee  for  a  few  days  longer  (John  vii.  2-10). 
Afterwards  He  set  out,  taking  the  more  direct  but 
less  fi'equented  route  by  Samaiia,  that  His  journey 
might  be  "  in  secret."  It  was  in  this  journey  that 
James  and  John  conceived  the  wish — so  closely 
parallel  to  facts  in  the  Old  Covenant,  so  completely 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  New,  that  fire 
should  be  commanded  to  come  down  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  inhospitable  Samai'itans  (Luke  ix. 
51-62). 

St.  Luke  alone  records,  in  connexion  witli  this 
journey,  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
This  event  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light 
from  that  of  the  twelve.  The  seventy  had  received 
no  special  education  fi'om  our  Lord,  and  their  com- 
mission was  of  a  temporally  kind.  The  number 
has  reference  to  the  Gentiles,  as  twelve  had  to  the 
Jews ;  and  the  scene  of  the  work,  Samaria,  reminds 
us  that  this  is  a  movemeut  directed  towards  the 
stranger.  It  takes  place  six  months  after  the  send- 
ing forth  of  the  twelve;  for  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Jew  first  and  afterwards  to  the 
Gentile.  In  both  cases  probably  the  preaching  was 
of  the  simplest  kind — '*  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  nigh  unto  you."  The  instructions  given  were 
the  same  in  spirit;  but,  on  comparing  them,  we 
see  that  now  the  danger  was  becoming  gi-eater  and 
the  time  for  labour  shorter  (Luke  x.  1-16). 

After  heivling  the  ten  lepera  in  Samai'ia,  He  came 
"  about  the  midst  of  the  feast "  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  strongly  excited  and 
drawn  in  different  ways  conceniing  Him.  The 
Pharisees  and  rulere  sought  to  take  Him  ;  some  of 
the  people,  however,  believed  in  Him,  but  concealed 
their  opinion  for  fear  of  the  rulers.  To  this  division 
of  opinion  we  may  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrim  to 
take  One  who  was  openly  teaching  in  the  Temple 
(John  vii.  11-53;  see  esp.  ver.  30,  32,  44,  45,  46). 
The  oflScers  were  partly  .afraid  to  seize  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people  the  favourite  Teacher ;  and  they  - 
themselves  were  awed  and  attracted  by  Him.  They 
came  to  seize  Him,  but  could  not  lift  their  hands 
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against  Him.  Notwithstandlug  tlie  ferment  of  opi- 
nion, and  the  fixed  hatred  of  those  in  power,  He 
seems  to  have  taught  daily  to  the  end  of  the  least 
in  the  Temple  before  the  people. 

The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
belongs  to  this  time.  But  it  must  be  premised  that 
several  MSS.  of  highest  authority  omit  this  passage, 
and  that  in  tliose  which  insert  it  the  text  is  singu- 
lai'ly  disturbed  (see  Liicke,  m  loc,  and  Tischendorf, 
Gi'.  Test,  ed.  vil.).  The  remark  of  Augustine  is 
perhaps  not  fai"  from  the  truth,  that  this  story 
formed  a  genuine  portion  of  the  apostolic  teaching, 
but  tliat  mistaken  people  excluded  it  from  their 
copies  of  the  written  Gospel,  thinking  it  might  be 
pervei'ted  into  a  license  to  women  to  sin  {Ad 
Pollent.  ii.  ch.  7).  That  it  was  thus  kept  apart, 
without  the  safeguards  which  Christian  vigilance 
exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  text,  and  was  only 
admitted  later,  would  at  once  account  for  its  ab- 
sence from  the  MSS.  and  for  the  various  forms 
assumed  by  the  text  where  it  is  given.  But  the 
histoiy  gives  no  ground  for  such  apprehensions. 
The  law  of  Moses  gave  the  power  to  stone  women 
taken  in  adultery.  But  Jewish  morals  were  sunk 
very  low,  like  Jewish  faith ;  and  the  punishment 
could  not  be  inflicted  on  a  sinner  by  those  who 
had  sinned  in  the  same  kind :  "  Etenim  non  est 
ferendus  accusator  is  qui  quod  in  altero  vitium 
reprehendit,  in  eo  ipso  deprehenditur "  (Cicero, 
c.  Verrem,  iii.).  Thus  the  punishment  had  passed 
out  of  use.  But  they  thought,  by  proposing  this 
case  to  our  Lord,  to  induce  Him  either  to  set  the 
Law  formally  aside,  in  which  case  they  might 
accuse  Him  of  profaneness;  or  to  sentence  the 
guilty  wretch  to  die,  and  so  become  obnoxious  to 
the  charge  of  ci'uelty.  From  such  temptations 
Jesus  was  always  able  to  escape.  He  threw  back 
the  decision  upon  them  ;  He  told  them  that  the 
man  who  was  fi'ee  from  that  sin  might  cast  the 
fii'st  stone  at  her.  Conscience  told  them  that  this 
was  unanswerable,  and  one  by  one  they  stole  away, 
leaving  the  guilty  woman  alone  before  One  who 
was  indeed  her  Judge.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  words  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee"  convey 
an  absolute  pardon  for  the  sin  of  which  she  had 
just  been  guilty.  But  they  refer,  a:*  has  long  since 
been  pointed  out,  to  the  doom  of  stoning  only. 
"As  they  have  not  punished  thee,  neither  do  I; 
go,  and  let  this  danger  warn  thee  to  sin  no  more  '* 
(John  viii.  1-11). 

The  conversations  (John  viii.  12-59)  show  in  a 
strong  light  the  perversity  of  the  Jews  in  misun- 
derstanding our  Lord's  words.  They  refuse  to  see 
any  spiritual  meaning  in  them,  and  drag  them  as  it 
were  by  force  down  to  a  low  and  carnal  interpreta- 
tion. Our  Lord's  remark  explains  the  cause  of 
tliis,  "  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  [way 
of  speaking]  ?  Even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my 
word"  (ver.  43).  His  mode  of  expression  was 
strange  to  them,  because  they  were  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  understand  the  real  purport  of  His  teach- 
ing. To  this  place  belongs  the  account,  given  by 
John  alone,  of  the  healing  of  one  who  was  born  blind, 
and  the  consequences  of  it  (John  ix.  1-41,  x.  1-21). 
The  poor  patient  was  excommunicated  for  refusing  to 
undeiTalue  the  agency  of  Jesus  in  restoring  him. 
He  believed  on  Jesus ;  whilst  the  Phansees  were 
only  made  the  worse  for  what  they  had  witnessed. 
Well  might  Jesus  exclaim,  "  For  judgment  I  am 
come  into  this  worlds  that  they  which  see  not 
might  see  ;  and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made 
Wind"  (ix.  39).     The  well-known  parable  of  the 
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good  shepherd  is  an  answer  to  the  calumny  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  He  was  an  impostor  and  breaker  of  the 
law,  ''  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he  keepeth 
not  the  Sabbath  day"  (ix.  16). 

We  now  approach  a  difficult  portion  of* the  sacred 
history.  The  note  of  time  given  us  by  John  im- 
mediately afterwards  is  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, which  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  Kisleu, 
answering  nearly  to  December.  According  to  this 
Evangelist  our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
turned to  Galilee  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
and  that  of  Dedication,  but  to  have  passed  the  time 
in  and  near  Jei'usalem.  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not 
allude  to  the  Feast  of  Tabei'nacles.  Luke  appears 
to  do  so  in  ix.  51 ;  but  the  words  there  used 
would  imply  that  this  'was  the  last  journey  to  Je- 
rasalem.  Now  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  a  large  section, 
from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14,  seems  to  belong  to  the 
time  preceding  the  departure  from  Galilee;  and  the 
question  is  how  is  this  to  be  arranged,  so  that  it 
shall  harmonize  with  the  narrative  of  St.  John  ? 
In  most  Harmonies  a  retura  of  our  Lord  to  Ga- 
lilee has  been  assumed,  in  order  to  find  a  place  for 
this  part  of  Luke's  (jospel.  "  But  the  manner," 
says  the  English  editor  of  Robinson's  Harmony^ 
"  in  which  it  has  been  arranged,  after  all  is  ex- 
ceedingly various.  Some,  as  Le  Clerc,  Harm. 
Evang.  p.  264,  insert  nearly  the  whole  during  this 
supposed  journey.  Others,  as  Lightfoot,  assign  to 
this  journey  only  what  precedes  Luke  xiii.  23  ;  and 
refer  the  remainder  to  our  Lord's  sojourn  beyond 
Jordan,  John  x.  40  {Chron.  Temp.  N.  T.  0pp.  XL 
p.  37,  39).  Greswell  {Dissert,  xvi.  vol.  ii.)  main-' 
tains  that  the  transactions  in  Luke  ix.  51 — xviii. 
14,  all  belong  to  the  journey  from  Ephraim 
(tln-ough  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Peraea)  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  he  dates  in  the  inteiwal  of  four 
months,  between  the  Feast  of  Dedication  and  our 
Lord's  last  passover.  Wieseler  (  Chron.  Synops.  p. 
328)  makes  a  somewhat  different  aiTangement,  ac- 
cording to  which,  Luke  ix.  51 — xiii.  21,  relates  to 
the  period  from  Christ's  journey  from  Galilee  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  till  after  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  (pai-allel  to  John  vii.  10 — x.  42).  Luke 
xiii.  22 — xvii.  10,  relates  to  the  interval  between 
that  time  and  our  Lord's  stay  at  Ephiaim  (pa- 
rallel to  John  xi.  1-54)  ;  and  Luke  xvii.  11 — xviii. 
14,  relates  to  the  journey  fiom  Ephraim  to  Jeni- 
salem,  through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Peraea"  (Ro- 
binson's Harmony,  English  ed.  p.  92).  If  the 
table  of  the  Hamiony  of  the  Gospels  given  above  is 
reteiTcd  to  [Gospels],  it  will  be  found  that  this 
great  division  of  St.  Luke  (x.  17 — xviii.  14)  is 
inserted  entire  between  John  x.  21  and  22  ;  not 
that  this  appeared  certainly  conect,  but  that  there 
are  no  points  of  contact  with  the  other  Gospels  to 
assist  us  in  breaking  it  up.  That  this  division 
contains  partly  or  chiefly  reminiscences  of  occur- 
rences in  Galilee  prior  to  the  Feast  of  Tabei'nacles, 
is  untenable.  A  journey  of  some  kind  is  implied 
in  the  course  of  it  (see  xiii.  22),  and  beyond  this 
we  shall  hardly  venture  to  go.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, as  Wieseler  supposes,  that  part  of  it  should 
be  placed  before,  and  part  after  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation. Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty,  it  is  as 
the  history  of  this  period  of  the  Redeemer*s  career 
that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  possesses  its  chief 
distinctive  value  for  us.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
parables,  preserved  only  by  this  Evangelist,  belong 
to  this  period.  The  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward,  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  and  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  all 
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peculiar  to  this  Gospel,  belong  to  the  present  section. 
The  instructive  account  of  Mary  and  Martha,  on 
which  so  many  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  Mar- 
tha's conduct,  reminds  us  that  there  are  two  ways  ot 
serving  the  truth,  that  of  active  exertion,  and  that  of 
contemplation.  The  preference  is  given  to  Mai-y's 
meditation,  because  Martha's  labour  belonged  to 
household  cares,  and  was  only  indirectly  religious. 
The  miracle  of  the  ten  lepers  belongs  to  this  portion 
of  the  narrative,  Besides  these,  scattered  sayings 
that  occur  in  St.  Matthew  are  here  repeated  in  a 
new  connexion.  Here  too  belongs  the  return  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  but  we  know  not  precisely  where 
they  rejoined  the  Lord  (Luke  x.  17-20).  They  were 
full  of  triumph,  because  they  found  even  the  devils 
subject  to  them  through  the  weight  of  Christ's 
word.  In  anticipation  of  the  victoiy  which  was  now 
begun,  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  Jesus  replies, 
"  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall'  from  heaven." 
He  sought  however  to  humble  their  triumphant 
spirit,  so  near  akin  to  spiritual  pride ;  "  Notwith- 
standing, in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are 
subject  unto  you ;  but  rather  .rejoice,  because  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven." 
■  The  account  of  the  bringing  of  young  children 
to  Jesus  unites  again  the  three  Evangehsts.  Here, 
as  often,  St.  Mark  gives  the  most  minute  account 
of  what  occurred.  After  the  announcement  that 
the  disposition  of  little  children  was  the  most  meet 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  "  He  took  them  up  in  His 
arms,  put  His  hands  upon  thera  and  blessed  them." 
The  childlike  spirit,  which  in  nothing  depends  upon 
its  own  knowledge  -but  seeks  to  be  taught,  is  in 
contrast  with  the  haughty  pharisaism  with  its 
boast  of  learning  and  wisdom  ;  and  Jesus  tells  them 
that  the  former  is  the  passport  to  His  kingdom 
(Matt.  xix.  13-15  ;  Mark  x.  13-16  ;  Luke  xviii. 
15-17). 

The  question  of  the  mler,  "  What  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life?"  was  one  conceived  wholly  in 
the  spirit  of  Judaism.  The  man  asked  not  how  he 
should  be  delivered  from  sin,  but  how .  his  will, 
already  free  to  lighteousness,  might  select  the  best 
and  most  meritoinous  line  of  conduct.  The  words, 
"  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is  God,"  were  meant  first  to  draw 
him  down  to  a  humbler  view  of  his  own  state  ;  the 
title  good  is  easy  to  give,  but  hard  to  justify,  except 
when  applied  to  the  One  who  is  all  good.  Jesus 
by  no  means  repudiates  the  title  as  applied  to 
Himself,  but  only  as  ■  applied  on  any  other  gi-ound 
than  that  of  a  reference  to  His  true  divine  nature. 
Then  the  Lord  opened  out  to  him  all  the  moral 
law,  which  in  its  full  and  complete  sense  no  man 
has  observed  ;  but  the  ruler  answered,  pei-haps  sin- 
cerely, that  he  had  observed  it  all  from  his  youth 
up.  Duties  however  there  might  be  which  had 
not  come  within  the  range  of  his  thoughts  ;  and  as 
the  demand  had  reference  to  his  own  special  case, 
our  Lord  gives  the  special  advice  to  sell  all  his 
possessions  and  to  give  to  the  poor.  Then  for  the 
first  time  did  the  man  discover  that  his  devotion  to 
God  and  his  yeai'ning  after  the  eternal  life  were  not 
so  perfect  as  he  had  thought ;  and  he  went  away 
soiTowful,  unable  to  bear  this  sacrifice.  And  Jesus 
told  the  disciples  how  hard  it  was  for  those  who 
had  riches  to  enter  the  kingdom.  I'eter,  ever  the 
most  ready,  now  contrasts,  with  somewhat  too 
much  emphasis,  the  mode  in  which  the  disciples 
had  left  all  for  Him,  with  the  conduct  of  this  rich 
ruler.  Our  Lord,  sparing  him  the  rebuke  which 
he  might  have  expected,  tells  them  that  those  who 
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have  made  any  sacrifice  shall  have  it  richly  repaid 
even  in  this  life  in  the  shape  of  a  consolation  and 
comfort,  which  even  pei*secutions  cannot  take  away 
(Mark) ;  and  shall  have  eternal  life  (Matt.  xix. 
16-30;  Mark  x.  17-31;  Luke  xviii.  18-30).  Words 
of  warning  close  the  naiTative,  "  Many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first,"  lest 
the  disciples  should  be  thinking  too  much  of  the 
sacrifices,  not  so  very  great,  that  they  had  made. 
And  m  St.  Matthew  only,  the  well-known  parable 
of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  is  added  to  illus- 
trate the  same  lesson.  Whatever  else  the  parable 
may  contain  of  refei'ence  to  the  calling  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  the  first  lesson  Christ  was  to  give  was 
one  of  caution  to  the  Apostles  against  thinking  too 
much  of  their  early  calling  and  arduous  labours. 
They  would  see  many,  who,  in  compaiison  with 
themselves,  were  as  the  labourers  called  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  who  should  be  accepted  of  God  as 
well  as  they.  But  not  merit,  not  self-sacrifice,  but 
the  pure  love  of  God  and  His  mere  bounty,  con- 
ferred salvation  on  either  of  them ;  "  Is  "it'  not 
lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own?" 
(Matt.  XX.  1-16.) 

On  the  way  to  Jerusalem  through  Peraea,  to  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  Jesus  again  puts  before  the 
minds  of  the  twelve  what  they  are  never  now  to 
forget,  the  sufferings  that  await  Him.  They  "  un- 
derstood none  of  these  things"  (Luke),  for  they 
could  not  reconcile  this  foreboding  of  suffering  with 
the  signs  and  announcements  of  the  coming  of  His 
kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  17-19  ;  Mark  x.  32-34 ;  Luke 
xviii.  31-34).  In  consequence  of  this  new,  though 
dark,  intimation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom, 
Salome,  with  her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  came 
to  bespeak  the  two  places  of  highest  honour  in  the 
kingdom.  Jesus  tells  them  that  they  know  not 
what  they  ask ;  that  the  places  of  honour  in  the 
kingdom  shall  be  bestowed,  not  by  Jesus  in  answer 
to  a  chance  request,  but  upon  those  for  whom  they 
are  prepared  by  the  Father.  As  sin  ever  pro- 
vokes sin,  the  ambition  of  the  ten  was  now 
aroused,  and  they  began  to  be  much  displeased 
with  James  and  John.  Jesus  once  more  recalls  the 
principle  that  the  childlike  disposition  is  that  which 
He  approves.  "  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they 
that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But 
it  shall  not  be  so  among  you :  but  whosoever  will 
be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister; 
and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant :  Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many  "  (Matt.  xx.  20-28  ;  Mark 
x.  35-45). 

The  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho  is 
chiefly  remarkable  among  the  miracles  from  the 
difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  hai-monizujg  the 
accounts.  Matthew  speaks  oitwo  blind  men,  and  of 
the  occasion  as  the  departure  from  Jericho  ;  Mark  of 
one,  whom  he  names,  and  of  their  anival  at  Jericho  ; 
and  Luke  agrees  with  him.  This  point  has  received 
much  discussion  ;  but  the  view  of  Lightfoot  finds 
favour  with  many  eminent  expositoi's,  that  there 
were  two  blind  men,  and  both  were  healed  under 
similar  circumstances,  except  that  Bartimaeus  was 
on  one  side  of  the  city,  and  was  healed  by  Jesus  as 
He  eutered,  and  the  other  was  healed  on  the  other 
side  as  they  departed  (see  Gresswell,  Diss.  xx.  ii. ; 
Wieseler,  Ghrm.  Sxjn.  p.  332  ;  Matt.  xx.  29-34 ; 
Mark  X.  46-52  ;  Luke  xviii.  35-43). 

The  calling  of  Zacchaeus  has  more  than  a  mere 
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pereonal  interest.  He  was  a  publican,  one  of*  a  class 
hated  and  despised  by  the  Jews.  Bat  he  was  one 
who  sought  to  serve  God;  he  gave  largely  to  the 
poor,  and  restored  fourfold  when  he  had  injured  any 
man.  Justice  and  love  were  the  law  of  his  life.  From 
such  did  Jesus  wish  to  call  His  disciples,  whether 
they  were  publicans  or  not.  '*  Tliis  day  is  salva- 
tion come  to  this  house,  for  that  he  also  is  a  son  of 
Abraham.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost"  (Luke  xix.  1-10). 

We  have  reached  now  the  Feast  of  Dedication ; 
but,  as  has  been  said,  the  exact  place  of  the  events 
in  St.  Luke  about  this  part  of  the  miuistiy  has  not 
been  conclusively  determined.  After  being  present 
at  the  feast,  Jesus  returned  to  Bethabaia  beyond 
Jordan,  where  John  had  formerly  baptised,  and 
abode  there.  The  place  which  the  beginning  of 
His  ministry  had  consecrated,  was  now  to  be 
adorned  with  His  presence  as  it  drew  towards  it5 
close,  and  the  scene  of  John's  activity  was  now  to 
witness  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  had  so 
faithfully  proclaimed  (John  x.  22-42).  The  Lord 
intended  by  this  choice  to  recall  to  the  minds  of 
many  the  good  which  John  had  done  them,  and 
also,  it  may  be,  to  prevent  an  undue  exaltation  of 
John  in  the  minds  of  some  who  had  heard  him 
pnly.  "  Many,"  we  read,  "resorted  to  Him,  and 
said  John  did  no  miracle ;  but  all  things  that  John 
spake  of  this  man  were  true.  And  many  believed 
on  Him  there"  (vers.  41,  42). 

How  long  He  remained  here  does  not  appear. 
It  was  probably  for  some  weeks.  The  sore  need  of 
a  family  in  Bethany,  who  were  what  men  call  the 
intimate  friends  of  our  Lord,  called  Him  thence. 
Lazarus  was  sick,  and  his  sisters  sent  word  of  it  to 
Jesus,  whose  power  they  well  knew.  Jesus  an- 
swered that  the  sickness  was  not  unto  death,  but 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  i-on  of  God.  This 
had  reference  to  the  miracle  about  to  be  wrought 
even  though  he  died,  not  his  death  but  his  restora- 
-tion  to  life  was  the  pui-pose  of  the  sickness.  But 
it  was  a  trial  to  the  faith  of  the  sisters  to  find  the 
words  of  their  friend  apparently  falsified.  Jesus 
abode  for  two  days  where  He  was,  and  then  pro- 
posed to  the  disciples  to  return.  The  rage  of  the 
Jews  against  him  filled  the  disciples  with  alarm ; 
and  Thomas,  whose  mind  leant  always  to  the 
desponding  side,  and  saw  nothing  in  the  expedition 
but  certain  death  to  all  of  them,  said,  "  Let  us  also 
go  that  we  may  die  with  Him."  It  was  not  till 
'  Lazai'us  had  been  four  days  in  the  grave  that  the 
Saviour  appeai*ed  on  the  scene.  The  practical 
energy  of  Martha,  and  the  retiiing  character  of 
Mary,  show  themselves  here,  as  once  before.  It  was 
■Martha  who  met  Him,  and  addressed  to  Him  words 
of  sorrowful  reproach,  Jesus  probed  her  faith 
deeply,  and  found  that  even  in  this  extremity  of 
sorrow  it  would  not  fail  her.  Mary  now  joined 
them,  summoned  by  her  sister ;  and  she  too  re- 
proached the  Lord  for  the  delay.  Jesus  does  not 
resist  the  contagion  of  their  sorrow,  and  as  a  Man 
He  weeps  true  human  tears  by  the  side  of  the 
grave  of  a  friend.  But  with  the  power  of  God  he 
breaks  the  fetters  of  brass  in  which  Lazarus  was 
held  by  death,  and  at  His  word  the  man  on  whom 
coiTuption  had  already  begun  to  do  its  work,  came 
forth  alive  and  whole  (John  xi.  1-45).  It  might 
seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  omission,  of  this, 
perhaps  the  most  signal  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
by  the  three  synoptical  evangelists.  No  doubt  it 
was  intentional,  and  the  wish  not  to  direct  atten- 
tion, and  perhaps  persecution,  to  Lazarus  jn  his 
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lifetime  may  go  far-  to  account  for  it.  But  it 
stands  well  in  the  pages  of  John,  whose  privilege  it 
has  been  to  announce  the  highest  truths  connected 
with  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  and  who  is  now 
also  permitted  to  show  him  touched  with  sym^ 
pathy  for  a  sorrowing  family  with  wliom  He  lived 
in  intimacy. 

A  miracle  so  public,  for  Bethany  was  close  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  family  of  Lazarus  well  known 
to  many  people  in  the  mother-city,  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim.  A  meeting  of 
this  Council  was  called  without  loss  of  time,  and 
the  matter  discussed,  not  without  symptoms  of 
alann,  for  the  members  believed  that  a  popular 
outbi'eak,  with  Jesus  at  its  head,  was  impending, 
and  that  it  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans 
and  lead  to  the  taking  away  of  their  *'  place  and 
nation."  Caiaphas  the  high-priest  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  expedient  for  them  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole 
nation  should  not  perish.  The  Evangelist  adds 
that  these  words  bore  a  prophetic  meaning,  of 
which  the  speaker  was  unconscious:  '*  This  spake 
he  not  of  himself,  but  being  high-priest  that  ye;u" 
he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation." 
That  a  bad  and  worldly  man  may  prophesy,  the 
case  of  Balaam  proves  (Num.  xxii.)  ;  and  the  Jews, 
as  Schdttgen  shows,  believed  that  prophecy  might 
also  be  unconscious.  But  the  connexion  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy  with  the  office  of  the  high-priest 
offers  a  difficulty.  It  has  been  said  that,  though 
this  gift  is  never  in  Scripture  assigned  to  the  high- 
priest  as  such,  yet  the  popular  belief  at  this  time 
was  that  he  did  enjoy  it.  There  is  no  proof,  how- 
evei',  except  this  passage,  of  any  such  belief;  and 
the  Evangelist  would  not  appeal  to  it  except  it 
were  ti-ue,  and  if  it  were  true,  then  the  0.  T. 
would  contain  some  allusion  to  it.  The  endeavours 
to  escape  from  the  difficulty  by  changes  of  punctua- 
tion are  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  meaning  of  the 
passage  seems  to  be  this : — The  Jews  were  about  to 
commit  a  crime,  the  real  results  of  which  they  did 
not  know,  and  God  overruled  the  words  of  one  of 
them  to  make  him  declare  the  reality  of  the  trans- 
action, but  unconsciously  ;  and  as  Caiaphas  was  the 
high-priest,  the  highest  minister  of  God,  and  there- 
fore the  most  conspicuous  in  the  sm,  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  he  and  not  another  would  be  the  chan- 
nel of  the  prophecy.  The  connexion  between  his 
office  and  the  prophecy  was  not  a  necessary  one ;  but 
if  a  prophecy  was  to  be  uttered  by  unwilling  lips, 
it  was  natural  that  the  high-priest,  who  offered  for 
the  people,  should  be  the  pei'son  compelled  to  utter 
it.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  now  resolved  on,  and 
He  fled  to  Ephraim  for  a  few  days,  because  his  hour 
was  not  yet  come  (John  xi.  45-57). 

We  now  approach  the  final  stage  of  the  history, 
and  every  word  and  act  tend  towards  the  great  act 
of  suffering.  The  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  now 
converted  into  a  settled  purpose  of  mui-der,  the 
vile  wickedness  of  Judas,  and  the  utter  fickleness  of 
the  people  are  all  displayed  before  us.  Each  day 
is  marked  by  its  own  events  or  instnictions.  Our 
Lord  entered  into  Bethany  on  Friday  the  8th  of 
Nisan,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  remained  over 
the  Sabbath. 

Saturday  the  ^th  of  Nisan  (April  1st). — As  He 
was  at  supper  in  the  house  of  one  Simon,  surnamed 
"  the  leper,"  a  relation  of  Lazai'us,  who  was  at  table 
with  Him ,  Mary,  full  of  gratitude  for  the  wonderful 
raising  of  her  brother  from  the  dead,  took  a  vessel 
containing  a  quantity  of  pure  ointment  of  spikenard:, 
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and  anointecl  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet 
with  her  hair,  and  anointed  His  head  liliewise. 
She  thought  not  of  the  cost  of  the  precious  ointment, 
in  an  emotion  of  love  which  was  willing  to  part 
with  anything  she  possessed  to  do  honour  to  so 
great  a  Guest,  so  mighty  a  Benefactor.  Judas  the 
traitor,  and  some  of  the  disciples  (Matt.,  Mark), 
who  took  their  tone  fi'ora  him,  began  to  murmur 
at  the  waste :  "  It  might  have  been  sold  for  more 
than  three  hundred  pence,  and  have  been  given  to 
the  poor."  But  Judas  cared  not  for  the  poor ; 
already  he  was  meditating  the  sale  of  his  Master's 
life,  and  all  that  he  thought  of  was  how  he  might 
lay  hands  on  something  more,  beyond  the  price  of 
blood.  Jesus,  however,  who  knew  how  true  was 
the  love  which  had  dictated  this  sacrifice,  silenced 
their  censure.  He  opened  out  a  meaning  in  the 
action  which  they  had  not  sought  there:  *'  She  is 
come  aforehand  to  anoint  My  body  to  the  burying." 
Fassion  Week.  Sunday  tlie  tenth  day  of  Nisan 
(April  2nd).— F-The  question  of  John  the  Baptist 
had  no  doubt  often  been  repeated  in  the  hearts  of 
the  expectant  disciples:  —  "Art  thou  He  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?"  All 
His  conversations  with  them  of  late  had  been  filled, 
not  with  visions  of  glory,  but  with  forebodings  of 
approaching  death.  The  world  thinlcs  them  de- 
ceived, and  its  mockery  begins  to  exercise  some 
influence  even  over  them.  They  need  some  encou- 
raging sign  under  influences  so  depressing,  and 
this  Jesus  affords  them  in  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  If  the  narrative  is  cai-efuUy  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  how  remarkably  the  assertion  of  a 
kingly  right  is  combined  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  not  to  excite  the  political  jealousy  of  the 
Jewish  powers.  When  He  arrives  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives  He  commands  two  of  His  disciples  to  go  into 
the  village  near  at  hand,  where  they  would  find  an 
ass,  and  a  colt  tied  with  her.  They  were  neither 
to  buy.  nor  hire  them,  and  "  if  any  man  shall  say 
aught  unto  you,  ye  shall  say  the  Lord  hath  need  of 
them,  and  straightway  he  will  send  them."  With 
these  beasts,  impressed  as  for  the  service  of  a  King, 
He  was  to  enter  into  Jerusalem.  The  disciples 
spread  upon  the  ass  their  mgged  cloalcs  for  Him  to 
sit  on.  And  the  multitudes  cried  aloud  before 
Him,  in  the  words  of  the  llSth  Psalm,  "Hosanna, 
Save  now  I  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  This  Messianic  psalm  they  appUed 
to  Him,  fi'om  a  belief,  sincere  for  the  moment,  that 
he  was  the  Messiah.  It  was  a  striking  and  to  the 
Pharisees  an  alarming  sight ;  but  it  only  serves  in 
the  end  to  show  the  feeble  hearts  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  same  lips  tliat  cried  ^Hosanna  will 
before  long  be  ciying,  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him  ! 
Meantime,  however,  all  thoughts  were  caii'ied 
back  to  the  promises  of  a  Messiah.  The  very  act 
of  riding  in  upon  an  ass  revived  an  old  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  (ix.  9).  Words  of  prophecy  out  of  a 
psalm  sprang  unconsciously  to  their  lips.  All 
the  city  was  moved.  Bhnd  and  lame  came  to  the 
Temple  when  He  arrived  there  and  were  healed. 
The  august  conspirators  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  sore 
displeased.  But  all  these  demonstrations  did  not 
deceive  the  divine  insight  of  Christ.  He  wept  over 
the  city  that  was  hailing  Him  as  its  King,  and  said, 
"  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this 
thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  I 
but  now  they  are  hid  fi'om  thine  eyes  "  (Luke). 
He  goes  on  to  prophesy  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
just  as  it  afterwards  came  to  pass.  After  working 
miracles  in  the  Temple  He  returned  to  Bethany. 
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The  10th  of  Nisan  was  the  day  for  the  separation 
of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  3).  Jesus,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  entered  Jeinrsalem  and  the  Temple  on  this 
day,  and  although  none  but  He  knew  that  He  was 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  coincidence  is  not  unde- 
signed (Matt.  xxi.  1-11,  14-17;  Mark  xi.  1-11; 
Luke  xix.  29-44;   John  xii.  12-19) 

Monday  the  11  th  of  Nisan  (April  3rf). — The 
next  day  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem,  again  to 
fjilce  advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  people  to  in- 
struct them.  On  the  way  He  approached  one  of 
the  many  fig-trees  which  grew  in  tliat  quarter 
(Bethphage  =  " house  of  figs"),  and  found  that  it 
was  full  of  foliage,  but  without  fruit.  He  said, 
"  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever  I" 
and  the  fig-tree  withered  away.  This  was  no 
doubt  a  work  of  destruction,  and  as  such  was  un- 
like the  usual  tenor  of  His  acts.  But  it  is  hai"d  to 
understand  the  mind  of  those  who  stumble  at  the 
destruction  of  a  tree  which  seems  to  have  ceased  to 
bear  by  the  word  of  God  the  Son,  yet  are  not 
offended  at  the  famine  or  the  pestilence  wrought  by 
God  the  Father.  The  right  of  the  Son  must  rest 
on  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  Father.  And 
this  was  not  a  wanton  destruction ;  it  was  a  type 
and  a  warning.  Th^  baiTCn  fig-tree  had  already 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  parable  (Luke  xiii.  6), 
and  here  it  is  made  a  visible  type  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  people.  He  had  come  to  them  seek- 
ing fi-uit,  and  now  it  was  time  to  pi'onounce  their 
doom  as  a  nation — there  should  be  no  fi-uit  on 
them  for  ever  (Matt.  xxi.  18, 19  ;  Mark  xi.  12-14). 
Proceeding  now  to  the  Temple,  He  cleared  its  court 
of  the  crowd  of  ti'aders  that  gathered  there.  He 
had  performed  the  same  act  at  the  beginning  of 
His  ministry,  and  now  at  the  close  He  repeats  it, 
for  the  house  of  prayer  was  as  much  a  den  of 
thieves  as  ever.  With  zeal  for  God's  house  His 
ministry  began,  with  the  same  it  ended  (see 
p.  1051 ;  Matt  xxi.  12, 13  ;  Mark  xi.  15-19 ;  Luke 
xix.  45-48).  In  the  evening  He  retm-ned  again  to 
Bethany. 

Tuesday  the  \2th  of  Nisan  (April  UK). — On 
this  the  third  day  of  Passion  week  Jesus  went  into 
Jerusalem  as  before,  and  visited  the  Temple.  The 
Sanhedrim  came  to  Him  to  call  Him  to  account 
for  the  clearing  of  the  Temple.  "  By  what  au- 
thority doest  thou  these  things?"  The  Lord 
answered  their  question  by  another,  which,  when 
put  to  them  in  tlieir  capacity  of  a  judge  of  spiritual 
things,  and  of  the  pretensions  of  prophets  and 
teachers,  was  very  hard  either  to  answer  or  to  pass 
in  silence — what  was  their  opinion  of  the  baptism 
of  John  ?  If  they  replied  that  it  was  from  heaven, 
their  own  conduct  towai'ds  John  would  accuse 
them ;  if  of  men,  then  the  people  would  not  listen 
to  them  even  when  thej  denounced  Jesus,  because 
none  •  doubted  that  John  was  a  prophet.  They 
refused  to  answer,  and  Jesus  refused  in  like  manner 
to  answer  them.  In  the  parable  of  the  Two  Sons, 
given  by  Matthew,  the  Lord  pronounces  a  strong 
condemnation  on  them  for  saying  to  God,  "  I  go, 
Sir,"  but  not  going  (Matt.  xxi.  23-32 ;  Mark  xi. 
27-33 ;  Luke  xx.  1-8).  In  the  parable  of  the  wicked 
husbandmen  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  represented, 
who  had  stoned  and  killed  the  prophets,  and  were 
about  to  crown  their  wickedness  hy  the  death  of 
the  Son.  In  the  parable  of  the  wedding  gannent 
the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  invitation  to 
the  Gentiles  to  the  feast  in  their  stead,  are  vividly 
represented  (Matt.  xxi.  33-46,  x.xii.  1-14 ;  Mark  xii. 
1-12  ;  Luke  xx.  9-19). 
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Not  content  with  their  plans  for  His  death,  the 
ditfereiit  partio.s  try  to  entangle  Him  in  aroitmont 
and  to  bring  liim  into  contempt.  First  come  the 
Phai'isees  and  Herodians,  as  if  to  ask  Him  to  settle 
a  dispute  between  them.  "Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  (_':ies;ir,  or  not?"  The  spii-it  of  the 
answer  of  Christ  lies  here :  that,  since  they  had 
accepted  Caesar's"  money,  they  had  confessed  his 
rule,  and  were  bound  to  render  to  the  civil  power 
what  they  had  confessed  to  be  due  to  it,  as  they 
were  to  render  to  God  and  to  His  holy  temple 
the  offerings  due  to  it.  Next  appeared  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  denied  a  future  state,  and  put  before 
Him  a  contradiction  which  seemed  to  them  to 
arise  oat  of  that  doctrine.  Seven  brethren  in  suc- 
cession mai'ried  a  wife  (Deut.  xxv.  5)  :  whose  wife 
should  she  be  in  a  futui-e  state?  The  answer 
was  easy  to  find.  The  law  in  question  referred 
obviously  to  the  present  time  :  it  would  pass  away 
in  another  state,  and  so  would  all  such  earthly 
relations,  and  all  jealousies  or  disputes  founded  on 
them.  Jesus  now  retorts  the  argument  on  the 
Sadducees.  Appealing  to  the  Pentateuch,  because 
His  hearers  did  not  acknowledge  tlie  authority  of 
the  later  books  of  the  Bible,  He  recites  the  words, 
*'  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob,"  as  used  to  Moses,  and 
draws  from  them  the  argument  that  these  men 
must  then  have  been  alive.  Although  the  words 
would  not  at  first  sight  suggest  this  inference, 
they  really  contain  it;  for  the  form  of  expression 
implies  that  He  still  exists  and  they  still  exist 
{Matt.  xxii.  15-33;  Mark  xii.  13-27;  Luke  x.v. 
20-40).  Fresh  questions  awaited  Him,  but  His 
wisdom  never  failed  to  give  the  appropriate  answer. 
And  then  he  uttered  to  all  the  people  that  terrible 
denunciation  of  woe  to  the  Pharisees  with  which 
we  are  familiar  (Matt,  xxiii.  1-39).  If  we  com- 
pare it  with  our  Lord's  account  of  His  own  position 
in  reference  to  the  Law,  in  the  Semion  on  the 
Mount,  we  see  that  the  principles  theie  laid  down 
are  eveiywhere  violated  by  the  Pharisees.  Their 
almsgiving  was  ostentation  ;  their  distinctions  about 
oaths  led  to  falsehood  and  profaneness ;  they  were 
exact  about  the  small  observances  and  neglected 
the  weightier  ones  of  the  Law ;  they  adorned  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets,  saying  that  if  they  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  their  fathers  they  would  not 
have  slain  them  ;  and  yet  they  were  about  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  their  fathers'  wicjjedness  by 
slaying  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  perse- 
cuting and  slaying  His  followers.  After  an  indig- 
nant denunciation  of  the  hypocrites  who,  with  a 
show  of  religion,  had  thus  contrived  to  stifle  the 
true  spirit  of  religion  and  were  in  reality  its  chief 
persecutors,  He  apostrophizes  Jerusalem  in  words 
full  of  compassion,  yet  carrying  with  them  a 
sentence  of  death  :  *'  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  which 
ai'e  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  togethel',  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not!  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate.  For  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see 
me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he 
that  coraeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord'*  (Matt, 
xxiii,). 

Another  great  discourse  belongs  to  this  day, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  presents  Jesus  as 
the  great  Prophet  of  His  people.  On  leaving  the 
Temple  His  disciples  drew  attention  to  the  beauty 
of  its  structure,  its   "goodly   stones  and    gifts," 
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their  remarks  probably  aiising  from  the  threats 
of  destruction  which  liad  so  lately  been  uttered 
by  Jesus.  Their  Master  answered  that  not  one 
stone  of  the  noble  pile  should  be  left  upon  another. 
When  they  reached  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  dis-  ■ 
ciples,  or  rather  the  first  four  (Maik),  speaking 
for  the  rest,  a-sked  Him  when  this  destruction 
should  be  accomplished.  To  understand  the  answer 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jesus  warned  them 
that  He  was  not  giving  them  an  historical  account 
such  as  would  enable  them  to  anti(;ipate  the  events. 
"  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only."  Exact 
data  of  time  are  to  be  purposely  withheld  from 
them.  Accordingly,  two  events,  analogous  in 
character  but  widely  sundered  by  time,  are  so 
treated  in  the  prophecy  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  disentangle  them.  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  day  of  judgment — the  national 
and  the  universal  days  of  account — are  spoken  of 
together  or  alternately  without  hint  of  the  great 
interval  of  time  thai  separates  them.  Thus  it 
may  seem  that  a  most  important  fact  is  omitted  ; 
but  the  highest  work  of  prophecy  is  not  to  fix 
times  and  seasons,  but  to  disclose  the  divine  sig- 
nificance of  events.  What  was  most  important  to 
them  to  know  was  that  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem followed  upon  the  probation  and  rejection  of 
her  people,  and  that  the  crucifixion  and  that 
destruction  were  connected  as  cause  and  effect 
(Matt,  xxiv, ;  Mark  xiii.  ;  Luke  xxi.).  The  con- 
clusion which  Jesus  drew  from  his  own  awful 
warning  was,  that  they  were  not  to  attempt  to 
fix  the  date  of  his  return:  "Therefore  be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh,"  The  lesson  of  the  paa'able 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  is  the  same ;  the  Christian 
soul  is  to  be  ever  in  a  state  of  vigilance  and 
preparation  (Matt.  xxiv.  44,  xxv.  13).  And  the 
parable  of  the  Talents,  here  repeated  in  a  modified 
form,  teaches  how  precious  to  souls  are  the  uses 
of  time  (xxv.  14-30).  In  concluding  this  momen- 
tous discourse,  our  Lord  puts  aside  the  destruction 
of  Jemsalem,  and  displays  to  our  eyes  the  picture 
of  the  final  judgment.  There  will  He  HimSelf  be 
present,  and  will  separate  all  the  vast  family  of 
mankind  into  two  classes,  and  shall  appraise  the 
works  of  each  class  as  works  done  to  Himself, 
present  in  the  world  though  invisible  ;  and  men 
shall  see,  some  with  terror  and  some  with  joy, 
that  their  life  here  was  speiit  either  for  Him  or 
against  Him,  and  that  the  good  which  lay  befoie 
them  to  do  was  provided  for  them  by  Him,  and 
not  by  chance,  and  thfe  reward,  and  punishment 
shall  he  apportioned  to  each  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46)... 

With  these  weighty  wonis  ends  the  third  day  ; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  His 
recorded  teaching,  or  the  amount  of  opposition  and 
of  sorrow  presented  to  His  mind,  it  was  oi;e  of" 
the  greatest  days  of  all  His  earthly  ministrations. 
The  general  reflections  of  John  (xii.  37-50),  which 
contain  a  retrospect  of  His  ministry  and  of  the 
strange  reception  of  Him  by  His  people,  may  well 
be  read  as  if  they  came  in  here. 

Wednesday  the  Idth  of  Nisan  {April  5th). — 
This  day  was  passed  in  retirement  with  the 
Apostles.  Satan  had  put  it  into  the  mind  of  one 
of  them  to  betray  Him  ;  and  Judas  Iscariot  made 
a  covenant  to  betray  Him  to  the  chief  priests  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  character  of  Judas, 
and  the  degrees  by  which  he  reached  the  abyss  of 
guilt  in  which  he  was  at  last  destroyed,  deserve 
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much  attention.  There  is'  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
when  he  was  chosen  by  Jesus  he  possessed,  like 
the  rest,  the  capacity  of  being  saved,  and  was 
endued  with  gifts  which  might  liave  made  liim 
an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
innate  worldliness  and  covetousness  were  not 
purged  out  from  him.  His  practical  talents  made 
him  a  kind  of  steward  of  the  slender  resources  of 
that  society,  and  no  doubt  he  conceived  the  wish 
to  use  the  same  gifts  on  a  larger  field,  which  the 
realization  of  "  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  "  would 
open  out  before  him.  These  practical  gifts  were 
his  ruin.  Between  him  and  the  rest  there  could 
be  no  real  harmony.  His  motives  were  woi-ldly, 
and  theirs  were  not.  They  loved  the  Saviour 
more  as  they  knew  Him  better.  Judas,  living 
under  the  constant  tacit  rebuke  of  a  most  holy 
example,  grew  to  hate  the  Lord ;  for  nothing, 
perhaps,  more  strongly  draws  out  evil  instincts 
than  the  enforced  contact  with  goodness.  And 
when  he  knew  that  his  Master  did  not  trust 
him,  was  not  deceived  by  him,  his  hatred  grew 
more  intense.  But  this  did  not  break  out  into 
overt  act  until  Jesus  began  to  foretel  His  own 
crucifixion  and  death.  If  these  were  to  happen, 
all  his  hopes  that  he  had  built  oh  following  the 
Lord  would  be  dashed  down.  If  they  should 
crucify  the  M.aster  they  would  not  spare  the 
servants  ■,.  and,  in  place  of  a  heavenly  kingdom, 
he  would  find  contempt,  persecution,  and  probably 
death.  It  was  high  time,  therefore,  to  treat  with 
the  powers  that  seemed  most  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  end  ;  and  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
high-priests  in  secret,  in  order  that,  if  his  Master 
were  t6  fall,  he  might  be  the  instrument,  and  so 
make  friends  among  the  triumphant  persecutors. 
And  yet,  strange  contradiction,  he  did  not  wholly 
cease  to  believe  in  Jesus:  possibly  he  thought 
that  he  would  so  act  that  he  might  be  safe  either 
way.  If  Jesus  was  the  Prophet  and  Mighty  One 
that  he  had  once  thought,  then  the  attempt  to 
take  Him  might  force  Him  to  put  forth  all  His 
resources  and  to  assume  the  kingdom  to  which 
He  laid  claim,  and  then  the  agent  in  the  treason, 
even  if  discovered,  might  plead  that  he  foresaw 
the  result;  if  He  were  unable  to  save  Himself 
and  His  disciples,  then  it  were  well  for  Judas  to 
betake  himself  to  those  who  were  stronger.  The 
bribe  of  money,  not  very  considerable,  could  not 
have  been  the  chief  motive ;  but  as  two  vicious 
appetites  could  be  gmtiHed  instead  of  one,  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  became  a  part  of  the  tempta- 
tion. The  treason  was  successful,  and  the  money 
paid  ;  but  not  one  moment's  pleasure  did  those 
silver  pieces  purchase  for  their  wretched  possessor, 
not  for  a  moment  did  he  reap  any  fruit  from 
his  detestable  guilt.  After  the  crucifixion,  the 
avenging  belief  that  Jesus  was  what  He  professed 
to  be  rushed  back  in  full  force  upon  his  mind. 
He  went  to  those  who  had  hired  him  ;  they 
derided  his  remorse.  Ho  cast  away  the  accursed 
silver  pieces,  defiled  with  the  "  innocent  blood " 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  went  and  hanged  him- 
self (Matt.  xxvi.  14-16  ;  Mark  xiv.  10-11 ;  Luke 
.\xii.  1-6). 

Thursday  the  Uih  of  Nisan  {April  Sth). — On 
"the  first  day  of  imleavened  bread,"  when  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  put  away  all  leaven  out  of  their 
houses  (Lightfoot,  Bbr.  Jieb.  on  Mark  xiv.  12), 
the  disciples  asked  their  Master  where  they  were  to 
eat  the  Passover.  He  directed  Peter  and  John  to 
go  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  follow  a  man  whom  they 
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should  see  bearing  a  jjitchcr  of  water,  and  to  de- 
mand of  him,  in  their  Master's  name,  the  use  of 
the  guestchamber  in  his  house  for  this  purpose. 
All  happened  as  Jesus  had  told  them,  and  in  the 
evening  they  assembled  to  celebrate,  for  the  last 
time,  the  paschal  mail.  The  sequence  of  the  events 
is  not  quite  clear  fi"om  a  comparison  of  the  Evange- 
lists ;  but  the  dilficulty  arises  with  St.  Luke,  and 
there  is  external  evidence  that  he  is  not  following 
the  chronological  order  (VVieseler,  Chron.  St/n,  p. 
399).  The  order  seems  to  be  as  follows.  When 
they  had  taken  their  places  at  table  and  the  supper 
had  begun,  Jesus  gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide 
amongst  themselves  (Luke).  It  was  customary  to 
drink  at  the  paschal  supper  four  cups  of  wine 
mixed  with  water ;  and  this  answered  to  tlie  firet 
of  them.  There  now  arose  a  contention  among  the 
disciples  which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest ; 
perhaps  in  connexion  witli  the  places  which  they 
had  taken  at  this  feast  (Luke).  After  a  solemn 
warning  against  pride  and  ambition  Jesus  performed 
an  act  wliich,  as  one  of  the  last  of  His  fife,  must 
ever  have  been  remembered  by  the  witnesses  as  a 
great  lesson  of  humility.  He  i-ose  from  the  table, 
poured  water  into  a  basin,  girded  himself  with  a 
towel,  and  proceeded  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet 
(John).  It  was  an  office  for  slaves  to  perform,  and 
from  Him,  knowing,  as  He  did,  "  that  the  Father 
had  given  all  things  into  His  hand,  and  that  He 
was  come  from  God  and  went  to  God,"  it  was  an 
unspeakable  condescension.  But  His  love  for  them 
was  infinite,  and  if  there  were  any  way  to  teach 
them  the  humility  which  as  yet  they  had  not 
learned.  He  would  not  fail  to  adopt  it.  Peter,  with 
his  usual  readiness,  was  the  first  to  refuse  to  accept 
such  menial  service — "  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my 
feet  ?  "  When  he  was  told  that  this  act  was  signi- 
ficant of  the  greater  act  of  humiliation  by  which 
Jesus  saved  His  disciples  and  united  them  to  Him- 
self, his  scruples  vanished.  After  all  had  been 
washed,  the  Saviour  explained  to  them  the  meaning 
of  what  He  had  done.  "  If  I,  your  Lord  and  Master, 
have  washed  youi'  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example, 
that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  But 
this  act  was  only  the  outward  symbol  of  far  greater 
sacrifices  for  them  than  they  could  as  yet  under- 
stand. It  was  a  small  matter  to  wash  their  feet ; 
it  was  a  great  one  to  come  down  from  the  glories 
of  heaven  to  save  "them.  Later  the  apostle  Paul 
put  this  same  lesson  of  humility  into  another  form, 
and  rested  it  upon  deeper  grounds.  "  Let  this 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  I'ob- 
bery  to  be  equal  with  God  ;  but  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  He  humbled  Him- 
self and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross"  (Phil.  u.  5-8;  Matt.  xxvi.  17-20; 
Mark  xiv.  12-17;  Luke  xxii.  7-30;  John  xiii. 
1-20). 

From  this  act  of  love  it  does  not  seem  that  even 
the  traitor  Judas  was  excluded.  But  his  treason 
was  thoroughly  known  ;  .and  now  Jesus  denounces 
it.  One  of  them  should  betray  Him,  They  were 
all  sorrowful  at  this,  and  each  asked  "Is  it  I?" 
and  even  Judas  asked  and  received  an  atfirmativu 
answer  (Matt.),  but  probably  in  an  undertone,  for 
when  Jesus  said  "  That  thou  doest  do  quickly," 
none  of  the  rest  understood.  The  traitor  having 
gone  straight  to  his  wicked  object,  the  end  of  the 
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Saviour's  ministry  seemed  already  fit  hand.  "  Now 
is  the  Son  of  Man  glonfied,  and  Oud  is  glorified  in 
Him."  He  gave  them  the  new  commandment,  to 
love  one  another,  as  though  it  were  a  last  bequest 
to  them.  To  love  was  not  a  new  thing,  it  was  en- 
joined in  the  old  Law  ;  but  to  be  distinguished  for 
a  special  Christian  love  and  mutual  devotion  wiis 
what  He  would  have,  and  this  was  the  new  element 
in  the  commandment.  Founded  by  a  gi-eat  act  of 
love,  the  Church  was  to  be  marked  by  love  (Matt. 
xxvi.  21-25  ;  Mark  xiv.  18-21  ;  Luke  xxii.  21-23  ; 
Johnxiii.  21-35). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  meal  Jesus  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's*  Supper.  He  took  bread, 
and  gave  thanks  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  His  dis- 
ciples, saying,  "  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  foi- 
yuu;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  He  then 
took  the  cup,  which  corresponded  to  the  third  cup 
in  the  usual  course  of  the  paschal  supper,  and  after 
giving  thanks.  He  gave  it  to  them,  saying.  "This 
is  my.  blood  of  the  new  testament  [covenant]  which 
is  shed  for  many."  It  was  a  memorial  of  His  pas- 
sion and  of  this  last  supper  that  preceded  it,  and  in 
dwelling  on  His  passion  in  this  sacrament,  in  true 
faith,  all  believers  draw  nearer  to  the  cross  of  His 
sufferings  and  taste  more  strongly  the  sweetness  of 
His  love  and  the  efficacy  of  His  atoning  death  (Matt, 
xxvi.  26-29  ;  Mark  xiv.  22-25;  Lulce  xxii.  19,20; 
1  Cor.  xl.  23-25). 

The  denial  of  Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to  no 
one  would  such  an  announcement  be  more  incre- 
dible than  to  Peter  himself.  "  Lord,  why  cannot 
1  follow  thee  now?  I  will  l;iy  down  my  life  for 
thy  sake."  The  zeal  was  sincere,  and  as  such  did 
the  Lord  regaid  it ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  Peter 
did  not  count  the  cost.  By  and  bye,  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  come  down  to  give  them  a  strength 
not  their  own,  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples 
will  be  bold  to  resist  persecution,  even  to  the  death. 
It  needs  strong  love  and  deep  insight  to  view  such 
au  act  as  this  denial  with  soitow  and  not  with  in- 
dignation (Matt.  xxvL  31-35;  Mark  xiv.  27-31; 
Luke  xxii.  31-38  ;  John  xiii.  36-38). 

That  great  final  discourse,  which  John  alone  has 
recorded,  is  now  delivered.  Although  in  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a  mention  of  departure  (John  xiv,  31), 
this  perhaps  only  implies  that  they  prepared  to  go  ; 
and  then  the  whole  discourse  was  delivered  in  the 
house  before  they  proceeded  to  Gethsemane,  Of 
the  contents  of  this  discourse,  which  is  the  voice  of 
the  Priest  in  the  holy  of  holies,  something  has  been 
said  already  (p.  1050  ;  John  xiv.-xvii.). 

Friday  the  Xbth  of  Nisan  {April  7),  including 
part  of  the  eve  of  it. — "  When  they~  had  sung  a 
hymn,"  which  perhaps  means,  when  they  had  sung 
the  second  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of  praise, 
which  consisted  of  Psalms  cxv.-cxviii.,  the  former 
part  (Psalms  cxiii.-cxiv.)  having  been  sung  at  an 
earlier  part  of  the  supper,  they  went  out  into  the 
Mount  of  Ohves.  They  came  to  a  place  called 
Gethsemane  (oil-press),  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
place  now  pointed  out  to  travellers  is  the  real  scene 
of  that  which  follows,  and  even  that  its  huge  olive- 
trees  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  those  which 
were  there  when  Jesus  visited  it.  A  moment  of  ter- 
rible agony  is  approaching,  of  which  all  the  apostles 
u?ed  not  be  spectators,  for  He  thinks  of  them,  and 
wishes  to  spare  them  this  addition  to  their  soitows. 
So  He  takes  only  His  three  proved  companions,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  passes  with  them  farther 
into  the  gai-den,  leaving  the  rest  seated,  probably 
near  the  entrance.    No  pen  can  attempt  to  describe 
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what  passed  that  night  in  that  secluded  spot.  He 
tells  them  "  my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death:  tarry  ye  here  and  watch  with  me," 
and  then  leaving  even  the  three  He  goes  further, 
and  in  solitude  wrestles  with  an  inconceivable  trial. 
The  words  of  Mark  are  still  more  expressive — '*  He 
began  to  be  sore  amazed,  and  to  be  vei-y  heavy" 
{sKBafi^eladai  Kai  iSTj/xoj/elr,  xiv.  33).  The  foimer 
word  means  that  he  was  struck  with  a  great  dread  ; 
not  from  the  fear  of  physical  suffering,  however 
excruciating,  we  may  well  believe,  but.  from  the 
contact  with  the  sins  of  the  worW,  of  -which,  in 
some  inconceivable  way.  He  here  felt  the  bitterness 
and  the  weight.  He  did  not  merely  contemplate 
them,  but  beai"  and  feel  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  this  scene  in  Gethsemane  in  any  other  way. 
If  it  were  merely  the  fear  of  the  terrors  of  dciith 
that  overcame  Him,  then  the  martyr  Stephen  and 
many  another  would  surpass  Him  in  constancy. 
But  when  He  says,  "Abba,  Father,  all  things  are 
possible  unto  Thee ;  take  away  this  cup  from  me : 
nevertheless  not  what  I  will  but  what  thou  wilt" 
(Mark),  the  cup  was  filled  with  a  far  bitterer 
potion  than  death ;  it  was  flavoured  with  the 
poison  of  the  sins  of  all  mankind  against  its  God. 
Whilst  the  sinless  Son  is  thus  cariied  two  ways  by 
the  present  horror  and  the  sti'ong  determination  to 
do  the  Father's  will,  the,  disciples  have  sunk  to 
sleep.  It  was  in  search  of  consolation  that  He  came 
back  to  them.  The  disciple  who  had  been  so  ready 
to  ask  "  Why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now  ?  "  must 
hear  another  question,  that  rebukes  his  former  con- 
fidence— "  Cduldest  not  thou  watch  one  hour?" 
A  second  time  He  departs  and  wrestles  in  prayer 
with  the  Father;  but  although  the  words  He  utters 
are  almost  the  same  (Mark  says  *'  the  same  "),  He 
no  longer  asks  that  the  cup  may  pass  away  from 
Him — "  If  this  cup  may  not  pass  .away  from  me 
except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will  be  done  "  (Matt.).  A 
second  time  He  returns  and  finds  them  sleeping. 
The  same  scene  is  repeated  yet  a  third  time  ;  aud 
then  all  is  concluded.  Henceforth  they  may  sleep 
aud  take  their  rest ;  never  more  shall  they  be  asked 
to  watch  one  hour  with  Jesus,  for  His  ministry  in 
the  flesh  is  at  an  end.  "  The  hour  is  at  hand,  and 
the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sin- 
ners" (Matt.).  The  prayer  of  Jesus  in  this  place 
has  always  been  regarded,  and  with  rea.son,  as  of 
great  weight  against  the  monothelite  heresy,  it 
expresses  the  natural  shrinking  of  the  human  will 
from  a  horror  which  the  divine  nature  has  admitted 
into  it,  yet  without  sin.  Never  does  He  say,  "  I 
will  flee  ;"  He  says,  "If  it  be  possible;"  and 
leaves  that  to  the  decision  of  the  Father.  That 
horror  and  dread  arose  from  the  spectacle  of  human 
sin ;  from  the  bearing  the  weight  aud  guilt  of 
human  sin  as  about  to  make  atonement  for  it ;  and 
from  a  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  Thus 
this  scene  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion. The  same  companions  witnessed  both;  but 
there  there  was  peace,  and  glory,  and  honour,  for 
the  sinless  Son  of  God  ;  here  fear  and  conflict : 
there  God  bore  testimony  to  Him  ;  here  Satan  for 
the  last  time  tempted  Him.  (On  the  account  of  the 
Agony  see  Krummacher,  Der  Leidende  Christus, 
p.  206;  Matt.  xxvi.  36-46;  Mark  xiv.  32-42; 
Luke  xxii.  39-46;  John  xviii.  1.) 

Judas  now  appeai*ed  to  complete  his  work.  In 
the  doubtful  light  of  torches,  a  kiss  from  him  was 
the  sign  to  the  officers  whom  they  should  take. 
Peter,  whose  name  is  first  given  in  John's  Gospel, 
drew  a  sword  and  smote  a  seiTant  of  the  hisih- 
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priest,  and  cut  off  his  ear ;.  but  his  Lord  refused 
such  succour,  and  healed  the  wounded  man.  He 
treated  the  seizure  as  a  step  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  about  Him,  and  resisted  it  not.  All  the 
disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi.  47-56  ; 
Mark  xiv.  43-52  ;  Luke  xxii.  47-5c5 ;  John  xviii. 
2-12). 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  events 
that  immediately  follow,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
four  accounts. — The  data  will  be  found  in  the 
Commentary  of  Olshausen,  in  Wieseler  [Chron, 
8yn.  p.  401,  ssjq.),  and  in  Greswells  Dissertations 
(iii.  200,  sqq.).  On  the  capture  of  Jesus  He  was 
first  taken  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the  father-in-law 
of  Caiaphas  (see  p.  1041)  the  high-pnest.  It  has 
been  argued  that  as  Annas  is  called,  conjointly  with 
Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  he  must  have  held  some 
actual  office  in  connexion  with  the  priesthood,  and 
Lightfoot  and  others  suppose  that  he  was  the  vicar 
or  deputy  of  the  high-priest,  and  Selden  that  he 
was  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Sanhediim ; 
but  this  is  uncertain."*  It  might  appear  from  the 
course  of  John's  narrative  that  the  examination  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  first  denial  of  Peter,  took  place  in 
the  house  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13,  14).  But  the 
24th  verse  is  retrospective — "  Now  Annas  had  sent 
Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high-priest"  (oTre- 
(TTCiAe,  aorist  for  pluperfect,  see  Winer's  Gram- 
mar) ;  and  probably  all  that  occurred  after  verse  14 
took  place  not  at  the  house  of  Annas,  but  at  that  of 
Caiaphas.  It  is  not  likely  that  Peter  gained  admit- 
tance to  two  houses  in  which  two  separate  judicial 
examinations  took  place  with  which  he  had  nothing 
ostensibly  to  do,  and  this  would  be  forced  on  us  if  we 
assumed  that  John  described  what  took  place  before 
Annas,  and  the  other  Evangelists  \yhat  took  place 
befoi'e  Caiaphas.  The  house  of  the  high-priest  con- 
sisted probably,  like  other  Eastern  houses,  of  an  open 
central  court  with  chambers  round  it.  Into  this 
court  a  gate  admitted  them,  at  which  a  woman 
stood  to  open.  Peter,  wBi?  had  fled  hke  the  rest 
fi'om  the  side  of  Jesus,  followed  afar  off  with 
another  disciple,  probably  John,  and  the  latter  pro- 
cured him  admittance  into  the  court  of  the  high- 
priest's  house.  As  he  passed  in,  the  lamp  of  the 
portress  threw  its  light  on  his  face,  and  she  took 
note  of  him  ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  fire  which  had 
been  lighted,  she  .put  the  question  to  him,  "Art 
not  thou  also  one  of  this  man's  disciples?"  (John.) 
All  the  zeal  and  boldness  of  Peter  seems  to  have 
deserted  him.  This  was  indeed  a  time  of  great 
spiritual  wealmess  and  depression,  and  the  power  of 
darkness  had  gained  an  influence  over  the  Apostle's 
mind.  He  had'come  as  in  secret ;  he  is  deteimined 
so  to  remain,  and  he  denies  his  Master!  Feeling 
now  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  went  out  into 
the  porch,  and  there  some  one,  or,  looking  at  all  the 
accounts,  probably ,  sevei'al  persons,  asked  him  the 
question  a  second  time,  and  he  denied  more  strongly. 
About  an  hour  after,  when  he  had  returned  into 
the  court,  the  same  question  was  put  to  him  a 
third  time,  with  the  same  result.  Then  the  cock 
crew ;  and  Jesus,  who  was  within  sight,  probably 
in  some  open  j-oom  communicating  with  the  court, 
"turned  and  looked  upon  Peter.  And  Peter  re- 
membered the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  He  had  said 
unto  him.  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  denv 
We  thrice.     And  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly  " 


•  Mr.  Greswell  sees  no  uncertainty ;  and  asserts 
as  a  fact  that  he  was  the  hifrh-priost,  vicar,  and  vici^- 
prcsident  of  the  Sanhedrim  (p.  200). 
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(Luke).  Let  no  man  who  cannot  fathom  the  utter 
perplexity  and  distress  of  such  a  time  presume  to 
judge  the  zealous  disciple  hardly.  He  tnasted  too 
much  to  his  strength  ;  he  did  not  enter  into  the 
full  meaning  of  the  words,  "Watch  and  pray  lest 
ye  enter  into  temptation."  Self-confidence  be- 
trayed him  into  a  great  sin  ;  and  the  most  merciful 
Lord  restored  him  after  it.  "  Let  him  that  thiufceth 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall"  (1  Cor.  x.  12  ■ 
Matt.  xxvi.  57,  58,  69-75  ;  Mark  xiv.  53,  54, 
66-72;  Luke  xxii.  54-62;  John  xviii.  13-18 
24-27). 

The  first  interrogatory  to  which  our  Lord  was 
subject  (John  xviii.  19-24)  was  addressed  to  Him 
by  Caiaphas  (Annas  ?,  Olshausen,  Wieseler),  pro- 
bably before  the  Sanhedrim  had  time  to  assemble. 
It  was  the  quastioning  of  an  inquisitive  person  who 
had  an  important  criminal  in  his  presence,  rather 
than  a  formal  examination.  The  Lord's  refusal  to 
answer  is  thus  explained  and  justified.  When  the 
more  regular  proceedings  begin  He  is  ready  to 
answer.  A  servant  of  the  high-priest,  knowing  that 
he  should  thereby  please  his  master,  smote  the  cheek 
of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  But 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  horrors.  At  the  dawn 
of  day  the  Sanhedrim,  summoned  by  the  high-priest 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  assembled,  and  brought 
their  band  of  false  witnesses,  whom  they  must  have 
had  ready  before.  These  gave  their  testimony 
(see  Psalm  xxvii.  12),  but  even  before  this  unjust 
tribunal  it  could  not  stand  ;  it  was  so  full  of  con- 
tradictions. At  last  two  false  witnesses  came,  and 
their  testimony  was  very  like  the  truth.  They 
deposed  that  He  had  said,  "  I  will  destroy  this 
temple,  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  within 
three  days  I  will  build  another  made  without 
hands  "  (Mark  xiv.  58).  The  perversion  is  slight 
but  important;  for  Jesus  did  not  say  that  He 
would  destroy  (see  John  ii.  19),  which  was  just 
the  point  that  would  irritate  the  Jews.  Even 
these  two  fell  into  contradictions.  The  high-priest 
now  with  a  solemn  adjuration  asks  Him  whether 
He  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  He  answers 
that  He  is,  and  foretells  His  return  in  glory  and 
power  at  the  last  d&y.  This  is  enoughfor  their 
purpose.  They  pronounce  Him  guilty  of  a  crime 
for  which  death  should  be  the  punishment.  It 
appears  that  the  Council  was  now  suspended  or 
broken  up;  for  Jesus  is  delivered  over  to  the 
brutal  violence  of  the  people,  which  could  not 
have  occun-ed  whilst  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Jews  was  sitting.  The  prophets  had  foretold  this 
violence  (Is.  1.  6),  and  also  the  meekness  with 
which  it  would  be  borne  (Is.  liii.  7).  And  yet 
this  "lamb  led  to  the  slaughter"  knew  that  it 
was  He  that  should  judge  the  world,  including 
every  one  of  His  persecutors.  The  Sanhedrim  had 
been  within  the  range  of  its  duties  in  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  who  claimed  to  be  prophets.  If  the 
question  put  to  Jesus  had  been  merelv,  Art  Thou 
the  Messiah  ?  this  body  should  have  gone  into  the 
question  of  His  right  to  the  title,  and  decided  upon 
the  evidence.  But  the  question  was  really  twofold,  , 
"  Art  Thou  the  Chiist.and  in  that  name  dost  Thou 
also  call  Thyself  the  Son  of  God  ?"  There  was  no 
blasphemy  in  claiming  the  former  name,  but  there 
was  in  assuming  the  latter.  Hence  the  proceedings 
were  cut  short.  They  had  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
evidence,  accessible  to  all,  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
that  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  and  without 
these  they  were  not  likely  to  believe  that  He  could 
claim  a  title   belonging   to   no   other  among  the 
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chiklreii  ol'  men   (John   xviii.    1S1-2-1- ;   Luke  x.\ii. 
63-71  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  59-68  ;  Mark  xiv.  55-t)5). 

Although  they  had  ptouounced  Jesus  to  be  guilty 
of  death,  the  Sanhedrim  possessed  no  power  to 
carry  out  such  a  sentence  (Josephus,  ^w^.  xx.  6). 
So  as  soon  as  it  was  day  they  took  Him  to  Pihite, 
the  Roman  procurator.  The  hall  of  judgment, 
or  praetorium,  was  probahly  a  part  of  the  tower  of 
Autonia  near  the  Temple,  where  the  Roman  gar- 
rison was.  Pilate  hearing  that  Jesus  was  an  ofl'ender 
under  their  law,  was  about  to  give  them  leave  .to 
treat  him  accordingly ;  and  this  would  have  made 
it  quite  safe  to  execute  Him.  But  the  council,  wish- 
ing to  shift  the  responsibility  from  themselves,  from 
a  fear  of  some  reaction  amongst  the  people  in  favour 
of  the  Lord,  such  as  they  had  seen  on  the  first  day 
of -that  week,  said  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them 
to  put  any  man  to  death  ;  and  having  condemned 
Jesus  for  blasphemy,  they  now  strove  to  have  Him 
condemned  by  Pilate  for  a  political  crime,  for 
calling  Himself  the  King  of  the  Jews.  But  the 
Jewish  punishment  was  stoning;  whilst  crucifixion 
was  a  Roman  punishment,  inflicted  occasionally  on 
those  who  were  not  Roman  citizens;  and  thus  it 
came  about  that  the  Lord's  sa^'■ing  as  to  the  mode 
of  His  death  was  fulfilled  (Matt,  xx,  19,  with  John 
xii.  32,  33).  From  the  fii'st  Jesus  found  favour 
iu  the  eyes  of  Pilate ;  His  answer  that  His  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  could  not  me- 
nace the  Roman  mle,  was  accepted,  and  Pilate  pro- 
nounced that  he  found  no  fault  iu  Him.  Not  so 
easily  were  the  Jews  to  be  cheated  of  their  prey. 
They  heaped  up  accusations  against  Him  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  (Luke  xxiii,  5).  Pilate 
was  no  match  for  their  vehemence.  Finding  that 
Jesus  was  a  Galilean,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod  to  be 
dealt  with  ;  but  Herod,  after  cruel  mockery  and 
pereecution,  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate.  Now  com- 
menced the  fearful  struggle  between  the  Roman 
pi'ocui'ator,  a  weak  as  well  as  cruel  man,  and  the 
Jews.  Pilate  was  detested  by  the  Jews  as  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  oppressive.  Other  records  of  his 
life  do  not  represent  him  merely  as  the  weakling 
that  he  appears  here.  He  had  violated  their  na- 
tional prejudices,  and  had  used  the  knives  of  assas- 
sins to  avert,  the  consequences.  But  the  Jews 
knew  the  weak  point  in  his  breastplate.  He  was 
the  merely  worldly  and  pixfessional  statesman,  to 
whom  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  was  life  itself, 
and  the  only  evil  of  life  a  downfal  from  that  fa- 
vour. It  was  their  policy  therefore  to  threaten  to 
denounce  him  to  Caesar  for  lack  of  zeal  in  sup- 
pressing a  rebellion,  the  leader  of  which  was  aiming 
at  a  crown.  In  his  way  Pilate  believed  in  Christ ; 
this  the  greatest  crime  of  a  stained  life  was  that 
with  which  his  own  will  had  the  least  to  do.  But 
he  did  not  believe,  so  as  to  make  him  risk  delation 
to  his  Master  and  all  its  possible  consequences.  He 
yielded  to  the  stronger  purpose  of  the  Jews,  and 
suffered  Jesus  to  be  put  to  death.  Not  many  years 
after,  the  consequences  which  he  had  stained  his 
soul  to  avert  came  upon  him.  He  was  accused 
and  banished,  and  like  Judas,  the  other  great  ac- 
complice in  this  crime  of  the  Jews,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  [seePlLATE].  The  well-known  inci- 
dents of  the  second  interview  are  soon  recalled. 
After  the  examination  by  Herod,  and  the  return  of 
Jesus,  Pilate  proposed  to  release  Him,  as  it  was 
usual  on  the  feast-day  to  release  a  prisoner  to  the 
Jews  out  of  grace.  Pilate  knew  well  that  the 
priests  and  rulers  would  object  to  this ;  but  it  was 
a  covert  appeal  to  the  people,  also  present,  with 
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whom  Jesus  had  so  lately  been  in  favour.  The 
multitude,  persuaded  by  the  priests,  preferred  an- 
■  other  prisoner,  called  Barabbas.  In  the  meantime 
the  wife  of  Pilate  sent  a  warning  to  Pilate  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  "  that  just  man,"  as 
she  had  been  troubled  in  a  dream  on  account  of  Him. 
Obliged,  as  he  thought,  to  yield  to  the  clamours 
of  the  people,  he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands 
before  them,  and  adopting  the  phrase  of  his  wife, 
which ,  perhaps  represented  the  opinion  of  both  of 
them  formed  before  this  time,  he  said,  "  I  am  in- 
nocent of  the  blood  of  this  just  person;  see  ye  to 
it."  The  people  imprecated  on  their  own  heads 
and  those  of  their  children  the  blood  of  Him  whose 
doom  was  thus  sealed. 

Pilate  released  nnto  them  Barabbas  "  that  for 
sedition  and  murder  was  cast  into  prison  whom 
they  had  desired"  (comp.  Acts  iii.  14).  This  was 
no  unimportant  element  in  their  crime,  The  choice 
was  offered  them  between  one  who  had  broicen  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  One  who  had  given 
His  whole  life  up  to  the  doing  good  and  speaking 
truth  amongst  them.  They  condemned  the  latter 
to  death,  and  were  eager  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
former.  "  And  iu  fact  their  demanding  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  murderer  is  but  the  parallel .  to  their 
requiring  the  death  of  an  innocent  person,  as  St. 
Ambrose  observes : — for  it  is  but  the  very  law  of 
iniquity,  that  they  which  hate  innocence  should  . 
love  crime.  They  rejected  therefore  the  Prince  of 
Heaven,  and  chose  a  robber  and  a  murderer,  and 
an  insurrectionist,  and  they  received  the  object  of 
their  choice  ;  so  was  it  given  them,  for  insurrections 
and  murders  did  not  fail  them  till  the  last,  when 
their  city  was  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  murdei-s 
and  insuiTections,  which  they  now  demanded  of 
the  Roman  governor"  (Williams  on  the  Passion, 
p.  215). 

Now  came  the  scourging,  and  the  blows  and 
insults  of  the  soldiers,  who,  uttering  truth  when  they 
thought  they  were  only  revihng,  crowned  Him  and 
addressed  Him  as  King  of  the  Jews.  According 
to  John,  Pilate  now  made  one  more  effort  for  His 
release.  He  thought  that  the  scourging  might 
appease  their  rage,  he  saw  the  frame  of  Jesus 
bowed  and  withered  with  all  that  it  had  gone 
through  ;  and,  hoping  that  this  moving  sight 
might  inspire  them  with  the  same  pity  that  he 
felt  himself,  he  brought  the  Saviour  forth  again  to 
them,  and  said,  "  Behold  the  Man  !"  Not  even  so 
was  their  violence  assuaged,  He  had  made  Himself 
the  Son  of  God,  and  must  die.  He  still  sought  to 
release  Jesus:  but  the  last  argument,' which  had 
been  in  the  minds  of  both  sides  all  along,  was  now 
openly  applied  to  him:  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go, 
thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend."  This  saying,  which 
had  not  been  uttered  till  the  vehemence  of  rage 
overcame  their  decent  respect  for  Pilate's  position, 
decided  the  question.  He  delivered  Jesus  to  be 
crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  15-30;  Mark  xv.  6-19; 
Luke  xxiii,'  17-25  ;  John  xviii.  39,  40,  xix.  3-16). 
John  mentions  that  this  occurred  about  the  sixth 
hour,  whereas  the  crucifixion,  according  to  Mark, 
was  accomplished  at  the  third  hour;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  think,  with  Greswell  and  Wieseler, 
that  John  reckons  from  midnight,  and  that  this 
took  place  at  six  in  the  morning,  whilst  in  Mark 
the  Jewish  reckoning  from  six  in  the  morning  is 
followed,  so  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  intervening  time  having  been  spent  in 
preparations. 

Difficult,  but  not  insuperable,  chronological  ques- 
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tions  arise  in  connexion  with  (a)  John  xiii.  1,  "be- 
fore the  feast  of  the  pasgover. '  (6)  John  xviii.  28, 
"  and  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment- 
hall  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might 
eat  the  passover,"  and  (c)  John  xix.  14,  "  And  it 
was  the  preparation  of  the  passover  about  the  sixth 
hour,"  in  all  of  which  the  account  of  John  seems 
dissonant  with  that  of  the  other  .  Evangelists. 
These  passages  are  discussed  in  the  various  com- 
mentaries, but  nowhere  more  fully  tlian  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibliotheca  Sacra.  1845^  p. 
405),  reproduced  in  his  (English)  Harmony  in  an 
abridged  fonn. 

One  Person  alone  has  been  calm  amidst  the 
excitements  of  that  night  of  horrors>  On  Him  is 
now  laid  the  weight  of  His  cj'oss,  or  at  least 
of  the  transverse  beam  of  it  ;  and,  with  this 
pressing  Him  down,  they  proceed  out  of  the  city 
to  Golgotha  or  Calvary,  a  place  the  site  of  which 
is  now  uncertain.  As  He  began  to  droop.  His 
persecutors,  unwilling  to  defile  themselves  with  the 
accursed  burden,  lay  hold  of  Simon  of  Cyrene 
and  compel  him  to  carry  the  cross  after  Jesus. 
Amongst  the  great  multitude  that  followed,  were 
several  women,  who  bewailed  and  lamented  Him. 
He  bade  them  not  to  weep  for  Him,  but  for  the 
widespread  destruction  of  their  nation  which  should 
be  the  punishment  for  His  death  (Lulie).  After 
offering  Him  wine  and  myrrh,  they  crucified  Him 
between  two  thieves.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
His  humiliation ;  a  thief  had  been  prefen'ed  before 
Him,  and  two  thieves  share  His  punishment.  The 
soldiers  divided  His  garments  and  cast  lots  for 
them  (see  Psalm  xxii.  18).  Pilate  set  over  Him 
in  three  languages  the  inscription  "  Jesus,  the  King 
of  the  Jews."  The  chief-priests  took  exception  to 
this  tliat  it  did  not  denounce  Him  as  falsely  calling 
Himself  by  that  name,  but  Pilate  refused  to  alter 
it.  The  passei's-by  and  the  Roman  soldiers  would 
not  let  even  the  minutes  of  deadly  agony  pass  in 
peace  ;  they  reviled  and  mocked  Him.  One  of  the 
two  thieves  undei-went  a  change  of  heart  even  on 
the  ci'oss;  he  reviled  at  first  (Matt.);  and  then, 
at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  Jesus,  repented 
(Luke)  (Matt,  xxvii. ;  Mark  xv. ;  Luke  xxiii.  ; 
John  xix.). 

In  the  depths  of  His  bodily  suffering,  Jesus 
calmly  commended  to  John  (?),  who  stood  near, 
the  care  of  Mary  his  mother.  "  Behold  thy  son,! 
behold  thy  mother."  From  the  sixth  hour  to  the 
ninth  there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  land.  At 
the  ninth  hour  (3  P.M.)  Jesus  uttered  with  a 
loud  voice  the  opening  words  of  the  22nd  Psalm, 
all  the  inspired  words  of  which  refeiTed  to  the 
suffering  Messiah.  One  of  those  piesent  dipped 
a  sponge  in  the  coriimon  sour  wine  of  the  soldiers 
and  put  it  on  a  rcQd  to  moisten  the  sufferer's 
lips.  Again  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  It  is 
finished"  (John),  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit "  (Luke) ;  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
His  words  upon  tlie  cross  had  all  of  thera  shown 
how  truly  He  possessed  His  soul  in  patience  even 
to  the  end  of  the  sacriHce  He  was  making: 
"Father,  forgive  them!"  was  a  prayer  for  His 
enemies.  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise,"  was  a  merciful  acceptance  of  the  offer 
of  a  penitent  heart.  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son," 
was  a  sign  of  loving  consideration,  even  at  the 
last,  for  those  He  had  always  loved.  "  Why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me?"  expressed  the  fear  and  the 
need  of  God.  "  I  thirst,"  the  only  word  that 
related    to    Himself|   was   uttered   because   it    was 
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prophesied  that  they  were  to  give  Hith  vinegar 
to  drink.  "  It  is  finished,"  expresses  the  comple- 
tion of  that  work  which,  when  He  was  twelve 
years  old,  had  been  present  to  His  mind,  and  never 
absent  since  ;  and  "  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
My  spirit,"  was  the  last  utterance  of  His  resig- 
nation of  Himself  to  what  was  laid  upon  Him 
(Matt,  xxvii.  31-56;  Mark  xv.  20-41;  Luke  xxiii. 
33-49  ;  John  xix.  17-30). 

On  the  death  of  Jesus  the  veil  which  covered  the 
most  Holy  Places  of  the  Temple,  the  place  of  the 
more  especial  presence  of  Jehovah,  was  rent  in 
twain,  a  symbol  that  we  may  now  have  "  boldness 
to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  by 
a  new  and  living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated  for 
us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  through  His 
flesh"  (Heb.  x.  19,  20).  The  priesthood  of  Christ 
superseded  the  priesthood  of  the  law.  There  was 
a  I  great .  eai-thquake.  Many  who  were  dead  rose 
from, their  graves,  although  they  returned  to  the 
dust  again  after  this  great  token  of  Christ's  quick- 
ening power  had  been  given  to  many  (Matt.) : 
they  weie  "saints"  that  slept — probably  those 
who  had  most  earnestly  longed  for  the  salvation 
of  Christ  were  the  fii"st  to  taste  the  fruits  of  His 
conquest  of  death.  The  centurion  who  kept  guai'd, 
witnessing  what  had  taken  place,  came  to  the 
same  condusion  as  Pilate  and  his  wife,  "  Certainly 
this  was  a  righteous  man  ;"  he  went  beyond  them, 
"Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God"  (Mark). 
Even  the  people  who  had  joined  in  the  mocking 
and  reviling  were  overcome  by  the  wondei-s  of  His 
death,  and  "smote  their  breasts  and  returned" 
(Luke  xxiii.  48).  The  Jews,  very  zealous  for 
the  Sabbath  in  the  midst  of  their  murderous  work, 
begged  Pilate  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the 
punishment  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the  criminals 
(Lactant.  iv.  26)  that  they  might  be  taken^  down 
and  buried  before  the  Sabbath,  for  which  they  were 
preparing  (Deut.  xxi.  23 ;  Joseph,,  B.  J,  iv.  5, 
§  2).  Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty 
found  that  Jesus  was  dead  and  the  thieves  still 
living ;  so  they  performed  this  work  on  the  latter 
only,  that  a  bone  of  Him  might  not  be  broken 
(Ex.  xii.  46  ;  Psalm  xxxiv.  20).  The  death  of  the 
Lord  before  the  others  was,  no  doubt,  pai  tly  the 
consequence  of  the  previous  mental  suffering  which 
He  had  undergone,  and  partly  because  His  will 
to  die  lessened  the  natural  resistance  of  the  frame 
to  dissolution.  Some  seek  for  a  "  mysterious 
cause "  of  it,  something  out  of  the  course  of 
nature  ;  but  we  must  beware  of  such  theories  as 
would  do  away  with  the  reaUty  of  the  death,  as 
a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  men. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  member  of  the  Council 
but  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus,  came  to  Pilate  to 
beg  the  body  of  Jesus,  that  he  might  bury  it. 
Nicodemus  assisted  in  this  work  of  love,  and  they 
anointed  the  body  and  laid  it  in  Joseph's  new  tomb 
(Matt,  xxvii.  50-61 ;  Mark  xv.  37-47  ;  Luke  xxiii. 
46-56  ;  John  xix.  30-42). 

Saturday  the  16tt  of  Nisan  {April  Si/i).— Love 
having  done  its  part,  hatred  did  its  part  also. 
The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with  Pilate's  per- 
mission, set  a  watch  over  the  tomb,  "  lest  His 
disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  Him  away,  and 
say  unto  the  people  He  is  risen  from  the  dead" 
(Matt,  .xxvii.  62-66). 

Sunday  the  17th  of  Nisan  (April  9th).— The 
Sabbath  ended  at  six  on  the  evening  of  Kisan  16th. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
took  place.     Although  He  had  lain  in  the  grave  for 
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about  thirty-six  or  forty  hours,  yet  these  formed  part 
of  three  days,  and  thus,  by  a  mode  of  speakiug  not 
unusual  to  the  Jews  (Josephus  frequently  reckons 
years  in  this  manner,  the  two  extreme  portions  of 
a  yeai'  reckoning  as  two  years),  the  time  of  the 
dominion  of  death  over  Him  is  spoken  of  as  three 
days.  The  order  of  the  events  that  follow  is  some- 
what difficult  to  harmonise ;  for  each  Evangelist 
selects  the  facts  which  belong  to  his  purpose.^ 
The  exact  hour  of  the  resurrection  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  Evangelists.  But  from  Mark 
xvi.  2  apd  9  we  infer  that  it  was  not  long  before 
the  coming  of  the  women ;  and  from  the  time  at 
which  the  guards  went  into  the  city  to  give  the 
alarm  the  same  inference  arises  (Matt,  xxviii.  11). 
Of  the  gi'eat  mystery  itself,  the  resumption  of  life 
hy  Him  who  was  truly  dead,  we  see  but  little. 
"  There  was  a  great  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled 
back  the  stone  from  the  door  and  sat  upon  it. 
His  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment 
white  as  snow  ;  and  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did 
shake,  and  became  as  dead  men"  (Matt.).  The 
women,  who  had  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  had 
prepared  spicos  on  the  evening  before,  perhaps  to 
complete  the  embalming  of  our  Lord's  body,  already 
performed  in  haste  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus. 
They  came  very  early  on  the  iiist  day  of  the  week 
to  the  sepulchre.  The  names  of  the  women  are 
differently  put  by  the  several  Evangelists,  but  with 
no  real  discrepancy.  Matthew  mentions  the  two 
Marys;  Mark  adds  Salome  to  these  two;  Luke 
has  the  two  Marys,  Joanna,  and  others  with  them ; 
and  John  mentions  Mary  Magdalene  only.  In 
thus  citing  such  names  as  seemed  good  to  him, 
each  Evangelist  was  no  doubt  guided  by  some 
reason.  John,  from  the  especial  share  which 
Mary  Magdalene  took  in  the  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  the  resun-ection,  mentions  her  only.  The  women 
discuss  with  one  another  who  should  roll  away  the 
stone,  that  ihey  might  do  their  pious  office  on  the 
body.  But  when  they  arrive  they  find  the  stone 
rolled  away,  and  Jesus  no  I'onger  in  the  Sepulchre. 
He  had  rjsen  from  the  dead.  Mary  Magdalene  at 
this  point  goes  back  in  haste  ;  and  at  once^  believing 
that  the  body  has  been  removed  by  men,  tells 
Peter  and  John  that  tlin  Lord  has  been  taken  away. 
The  other  women,  however,  go  into  the  Sepulchre, 
and  they  see  an  angel  (Matt.,  Mark),  or  two  angels 
(Luke),  in  bright  apparel,  who  declare  to  them 
that  the  Lord  is  risen,  and  will  go  before  the 
disciples  into  Galilee.  The  two  angels,  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke,  are  probably  two  separate  appearances 
to  different  members  of  the  gi'oup  ;  for  he  alone 
mentions  an  indefinite  number  of  women.  They  now 
leave  the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  known 
the  news  to  the  Apostles.  As  they  were  going, 
*'  Jesus  met  them,  saying.  All  hail.  And  they 
came  and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped 
Him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid ; 
go  tell  My  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and 
there  shall  they  see  Me."  The  eleven  do  not 
believe  the  account  when  they  receive  it.  In  the 
meantime  Peter  and  John  came  to  the  Sepulchre. 
.They  ran,  in  their  eagerness,  and  John  arrived  first 
and  looked  in  ;  Peter  afterwards"  came  up,  and  it  is 
characteristic  that  the  awe  which  had  prevented  the 
other  disciple  fi'om  going  in  appears  to  have  been 

""  In  what  follows,  mucli  use  has  been  made  of  an 
excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Bihliotheca  Sacra, 
1845,  p.  162. 
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unfelt  by  Peter,  who  entered  at  once,  and  found  the 
grave-clothes  lyirig,  but  not  Him  who  had  worn 
them.  This  fact  must  have  suggested  that  the 
removal  was  not  the  work  of  human  hands.  They 
then  retuiTied,  wondering  at  what  they  had  seen. 
Mary  Magdalene,  however,  remained  weeping  at 
the  tomb,  and  she  too  saw  the  two  angels  in  the 
tomb,  though  Peter  and  John  did  not.  They  ad- 
dress her,  and  she  answers,  still,  however,  without 
any  suspicion  that  the  Lord  is  risen.  As  she  tui-ns 
away  she  sees  Jesus,  but  in  theHumult  of  her 
feelings  does  not  even  recognise  Him  at  His  first 
address.  But  He  calls  her  hj  name,  and  then  she 
joyfully  recognises  her  Master.  He  says,  "  Touch 
Me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  My  Father : 
but  go  to  My  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I 
ascend  unto  My  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to 
My  God  and  your  God."  The  meaning  of  the 
prohibition  to  touch  Him  must  be  sought  in  tlie 
state  of  mind  of  Mary,  since  Thomas,  for  whom 
it  was  desirable  as  an  evidence  of  the  identity  of 
Jesus,  was  peimitted  to  touch  Him.  Hitherto  she 
had  not  realized  the  mystery  of  the  Resurrection, 
She  saw  the  Lord,  and  would  have  touched  His 
hand  or  His  garment  in  her  joy.  Our  Lord's 
answer  means,  '*  Death  has  now  set  a  gulf  Ijetween 
us.  Touch  not,  as  you  once  might  have  done, 
this  body,  which  is  now  glorified  by  its  conquest 
over  deathj  for  with  this  body  I  ascend  to  the 
Father"  (so  Euthymius,  Theophylact,  and  others). 
Space  has  been  wanting  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
of  anangement  that  attach  to  this  pai-t  of  the 
nari'ative.  The  remainder  of  the  appearances  pre- 
sent less  matter  for  dispute  ;  in  enumerating  them 
the  important  passage  in  1  Cor.  sv.  must  be  brought 
in.  The  thij-d  appearance  of  our  Lord  was  to 
Peter  (Luke,  Paul)  ;  the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples 
going  to  Emmaus  in  the  evening  (Mark,  Luke) ; 
the  fifth  in  the  same  evening  to  the  eleven  as  they 
sat  at  meat  (Maik,  Luke,  John).  All  of  these 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day 
of  the  Resurrection.  Exactly  a  week  after.  He 
appeai'ed  to  the  Apostles,  and  gave  Thomas  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  Llis  Eesurrection  (John) ;  this 
was  the  sixth  appearance.  The  seventh  was  in 
Galilee,  where  seven  of  the  Apostles  were  assembled, 
some  of  them  probably  about  to  return  to  their  old 
trade  of  fishing  (John).  The  eighth  was  to  the 
eleven  (Matt.),  and  probably  to  five  hundred  bre- 
thren assembled  with  them  (Paul)  on  a  mountain 
in  Galilee.  The  ninth  was  to  James  (Paul) ;  and 
the  last  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  just  before 
the  Ascension  (Acts). 

Whether  this  be  the  exact  enumeration,  whether 
a  single  appearance  may  have  been  quoted  twice, 
or  two  distinct  ones  identifiied,  it  is  clear  that  for 
forty  days  the  Lord  appeared  to  His  disciples  and 
to  others  at  intervals.  These  disciples,  according 
to  the  common  testimony  of  all  the  Evangelists, 
were  by  no  means  enthusiastic  and  prejudiced  exr 
pectants  of  the  resuiTection,  They  were  sober- 
minded  men.  They  were  only  too  slow  to  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  our  Lord's  kingdom.  Almost 
to  the  last  they  shrank  from  the  notion  of  His 
suffering  death,  and  thought  that  such  a  calamity 
would  be  the  absolute  termination  of  all  their 
hopes.  But  from  the  time  of  the  Ascension  they 
went  about  preaching  the  truth  that  Jesus  w"as 
risen  from  the  dead.  Kings  could  not  alter  their 
conviction  on  this  point ;  the  fear  of  death  could 
not  hinder  them  from  proclaiming  it  (see  Acts  ii. 
Li4,  o2,  iv.  8-13,  iii.,  x.  xiii.  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5  ;  1  I'ct. 
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i.  21).  Against  this  event  no  veal  objection  has 
ever  been  brought,  except  that  it'is  a  miracle.  So 
far  as  histoiical  testimony  goes,  nothing  is  better 
established. 

In  giving  His  disciples  their  final  commission, 
the  Lord  said,  *'  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Soji,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 
Teaching  them  to  obsei've  all  things  wliatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world"  (Matt, 
xxviii.  18-20).  The  living  energy  of  Christ  is 
ever  present  with  His  Church,  even  though  He  has 
withdrawn  from  it  His  bodily  presence.  And  the 
facts  of  the  life  that  has  been  before  us  are  the  sub- 
stance of  the  apostolic  teaching  now  as  in  all  ages. 
That  God  aud  man  were  reconciliid  by  the  mission 
of  the  Redeemer  into  the  world,  and  by  His  self- 
devotion  to  death  (2  Cor.  v.  18  ;  P^ph.  i.  10  ;  Col. 
i.  20),  that  this  sacrifice  has  procured  for  man  the 
restoration  of  the  divine  love  (Rom.  v.  8,  viii.  32  ; 
1  John  iv.  9) ;  that  we  by  His  incai'nation  become 
the  children  of  God,  knit  to  Him  in  bonds  of  love, 
instead  of  slaves  under  the  bondage  of  the  law 
(Rom.  yiii.  15,  29  ;  Gal.  iv.  1);  these  are  the  com- 
mon ideas  of  the  apostolic  teaching.  Brought  into 
such  a  relation  to  Christ  and  His  life,  we  sec  in  all 
its  acts  and  stages  something  that  belongs  to  and 
instructs  us.  His  birth.  His  baptism,  temptation, 
lowliness  of  life  and  mind,  His  sufferings,  death, 
burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  all  enter  into 
the  apostolic  preaching,  as  furnishing  motives,  ex- 
amples, and  analogies  for  our  use.  Hence  every 
Christian  should  study  well  this  sinless  life,  not  in 
human  commentaries  only,  still  less  in  a  bare  ab- 
stract lilce  the  present,  but  in  the  living  pages  of 
inspiration.  Even  if  he  began  the  study  with  a 
lukewarm  belief,  he  might  hope,  with  God*s  grace, 
that  the  conviction  would  break  in  upon  him  that 
did  upon  the  Centurion  at  the  cross — "  Truly  this 
is  the  Son  of  God." 

CiliiONOLOGY'.' — year  of  the  birth  of  Christ. — 
It  is  certain  that  our  Lord  was  born  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.  Herod  died,  according 
to  Josephus  (^7ii.  xvii.  8,  §  1),  "  having  reigned 
tliirty-tbur  years  from  the  time  that  he  had  pro- 
cured Antigonus  to  be  slain;  but  thirty-seven  from 
the  time  that  he  had  been  declared  king  by  the 
Romans"  (see  also  B.  J.  i.  o:j,  §  8).  His  appoint- 
ment as  king,  according  to  the  same  writer  {Ant. 
xiv.  14,  §  5),  coincides  with  the  184th  Olympiad, 
;ind  the  consulship  of  C.  Domitius  Calvinus  aud 
C.  Asinius  Pollio.  It  appears  that  he  was  made 
king  by  the  joint  influence  of  Antony  and  Octavius ; 
and  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  men  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  year  714.  Again, 
the  death  of  Antigonus  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  form  the  basis  of  calculation  for  the  thirty- 
tour  years,  coincide  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  16,  §  4)  with 
the  consulship  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  L. 
Caninius  Gallus,  that  is  with  the  year  of  Rome 
717  ;  and  occurred  in  the  month  Sivan  (=  June 
or  July).  From  these  facts  we  are  justified  In 
•placing  the  death  of  Herod  in  A.u.c.  750.  Those 
who  place  it  one  year  later  overlook  the  mode  in 
which  Josephus  reckons  Jewish  reigns.  Wieseler 
shows  by  several  ]inssagcs  that  he  reckons  the  year 
from  the  month  Misan  to  Nisan,  aud  that  he  counts 
the  fragment  of  a  yesn*  at  either  extreme  as  one 
.;omplete  year.  In  this  mode,  thirty-four  yi^iirs, 
from  June  or  July  717,  would  apply  to  any  date 
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between  the  first  of  Nisan  750,  and  the  first  of 
Nisan  751.  And  thirty-seven  years  from  714 
would  apply  likewise  to  any  date  within  the  same 
termini.  Wieseler  finds  facts  confirmatory  of  this 
in  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  Herod  Antipas  and 
Archelaus  (see  his  Ghronologische  Synopse,  p.  55). 
Between  these  two  dates  Josephus  furnishes  means 
for  a  more  exact  determination.  Just  after  Herod's 
death  the  Passover  occurred  (Nisan  15th),  and 
upon  Herod's  death  Archelaus  caused  a  seven-days' 
mourning  to  be  kept  for  him  (Ant.  xvii,  9,  §  3,  xvii. 
8,  §  4) ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  Herod  died 
somewhat  more  than  seven  days  before  the  Passover 
in  750,  and  therefore  in  the  first  few  days  of  the 
month  Nisan  A.cr.c.  750.  Now,  as  Jesus  was  born 
before  the  death  of  Herod,  it  follows  that  the 
Dionysian  era,  which  corresponds  to  a.u.c.  754,  is 
at  least  four  years  too  late. 

Many  have  thought  that  the  star  seen  by  the 
wise  men  gives  grounds  for  an  exact  calculation  of 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  For  it  has 
first  been  assumed  that  the  star  was  not  properly  a 
star,  but  an  astronomical  conjunction  of  known 
stars.  Kepler  finds  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  aud 
Saturn  in  the  sign  Pisces  in  A.U.C.  747,  and 
again  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  with  the  planet 
Mars  added  ;  and  from  this  he  would  place  the  birth 
of  Jesus  in  748.  Ideler,  on  the  same  kind  of  calcu- 
lation, places  it  in  A.u.c.  747.  But  this  process 
only  proves  a  highly  improbable  date,  on  highly 
improbable  evidence.  The  words  of  St.  Matthew 
are  extremely  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  notion  of  a 
conjunction  of  planets ;  it  was  a  star  that  appeared, 
and  it  gave  the  Magi  ocular  proof  of  its  purpose  by 
guiding  them  to  where  the  young  child  was.  But 
a  new  light  has  been  thrown  ton  the  subject  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  who  has  made  the  calcula- 
tions .  afresh.  Ideler  (Handhuch  d.  Ghvonologie) 
asserts  that  there  were  three  conjunctions  of 
Jupiter  aud  Saturn  in  B.C.  7,  aud  that  in  the 
third  they  approached  so  near  that,  '*  to  a  person 
with  weak  eyes,  tlie  one  planet  would  almost  seem 
to  come  within  the  range  of  the  dispersed  light  of 
the  other,  So  that  both  might  appear  as  one  star." 
Dean  Alford  puts  it  much  more  strongly,  that 
on  November  12  in  that  year  the  planets  were 
so  close  "  that  an  ordinary  eye  would  regard  them 
as  one  star  of  surpassing  brightness  "(Greek  Test. 
in  loc).  Mr.  Piilchard  finds,  and  his  calculations 
have  been  verified  and  confii-raed  at  Greenwich, 
that  this  conjunction  occurred  not  on  November  12 
but  eai'ly  on  December  5;  and  that  even  with 
Ideler's  somewhat  strange  postulate  of  an  observer 
with  weak  eyes,  the  planets  could  never  have  ap- 
peared as  one  star,  for  they  never  approached  each 
other  within  double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
moon  {Memoirs  M.  Astr.  Soc.  vol.  xxv.).  [STATlin 
the  Fast.]  Most  of  the  chronologists  find  an  element 
of  calculation  in  t]\e  order  of  Herod  to  destroy  all 
the  children  "  from  two  yeai's  old  aud  undei' "  [airh 
SiCToOs  Koi  KaTajT€/3ft),  Matt.  ii.  16).  But  the 
age  within  which  he  destroyed,  would  be  mea- 
sured rather  by  the  extent  of  his  fears  than  by  the 
accuracy  of  tlie  calculation  of  the  Magi.  Greswell 
has  laboured  to  show  that,  from  the  inclusive  mode 
of  computing  years,  mentioned  above  in  this  article, 
the  phi'asc  of  the  Fvangelist  wodld  apply  to  all 
children  just  turned  one  year  old,  which  is  true; 
but  he  assumes  ti;at  it  would  not  apply  to  any 
that  were  older,  say  to  th<ise  aged  a  year  aud 
eleven  months.     Herod  was  a  ^*ue1  man,  angry, 
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aiid  iifraid  ;  iuid  it  is  vain  to  assume  tliat  he  adjusted 
the  limit  of  his  cruelties  with  the  nicest  accuracy. 
As  a  basis  of  calculation  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
though  very  important  to  us  in  other  respects, 
must  be  dismissed  (but  see  Greswell,  Dissertations, 
&c..  Diss.  18th;  Wieseler,  Ch'on.  Syn.  p,  57, 
sqq.,  with  all  the  references  there). 

The  census  taken  by  Augustus  Caesar,  which 
led  to  the  journey  of  Mary  from  Nazareth  just 
before  the  birth  of  the  Lord,  has  also  been  looked 
on  as  an  important  note  of  time,  in  reference  to 
the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Several 
difficulties  have  to  be  disposed  of  in  considering 
it.  (i.)  It  is  argued  that  there  is  no  recoid  in 
other  histoiies  of  a  census  of  the  whole  Koman 
empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  (ii.)  Such  a 
census,  if  held  during  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  would  not  have  included  Judaea,  for  it 
was  not  yet  a  Roman  province,  (iii.)  Tlie  Koman 
mode  of  taking  such  a  census  was  with  reference  to 
actual  residence,  so  that  it  would  not  have  been 
requisite  for  Joseph  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  (iv.)  The 
state  of  Mary  at  the  time  would  lender  such  a 
journey  less  probable,  (v.)  St.  Luke  himself  seems 
to  say  that  this  census  was  not  actually  taken 
until  ten  years  later  (ii.  2).  To  these  objections, 
of  which  it  need  not  be  said  Strauss  has  made  the 
worst,  answers  may  be  given  in  detail,  though 
scarcely  in  this  place  with  the  proper  completeness, 
(i.)  "As  we  know  of  the  legis  actiones  and  their 
abrogation,  which  were  quite  as  important  in  re- 
spect to  the  eai'ly  period  of  Roman  history,  as  the 
census  of  the  empire  was  in  respect  to  a  later 
period,  not  fi'om  the  historical  works  of  Livy, 
Dionysius,  or  Folybius,  but  from  a  legal  work,  the 
Institutes  of  Gains  ;  so  we  should  think  it  strange 
if  the  works  of  PauUus  and  Ulpian  De  Censibus 
had  come  down  to  us  perfect,  and  no  mention  were' 
made  in  them  of  the  census  of  Augustus  ;  while  it 
would  not  sui"prise  us  that  in  the  ordinary  histories 
of  the  time  it  should  be  passed  over  in  silence" 
(Huschke  in  Wieseler,  p.  78_).  "  If  Suetonius  in 
his  life  [of  Augustus]  does  not  mention  this  census, 
neither  does  Spartian  in  his  life  of  Hadrian  devote 
a  single  syllable  to  the  edict um  perpetuum,  which, 
in  later  times,  has  chiefly  adorned  the  name  of  that 
emperor"  (ibid.).  Thus  it  seems  that  the  argu- 
mentum  de  taciturnitate  is  very  far  from  conclu- 
sive. The  edict- possibly  affected  only  the  provinces, 
and  in  them  was  not  carried  out  at  once ;  and  in 
that  case  it  would  attract  less  attention  at  any  one 
particular  moment. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  all  the  procurators  of 
the  empire  were  brought  under  his  sole  control  and 
supervision  for  the  first  time  A.U.C.  731  (Dion  Cass. 
liii.  32).  This  movement  towards  centralisation 
lenders  it  not  improbable  that  a  general  census  of 
the  empire  should  be  ordered,  although  it  may  not 
have  been  carried  into  effect  suddenly,  nor  intended 
to  be  so.  But  proceedings  in  the  way  of  an  esti- 
mate 'of  the  empire,  if  not  an  actual  census,  are 
distinctly  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  "  Huic  addendae  sunt  mensurae 
limitum  et  terminorum  ex  libris  Augusti  et  Neronis 
Caesarum :  sed  et  Baibi  mensoris,  qui  temporibus 
Augusti  omnium  provinciarum  et  civitatum  formas 
et  mensuras  compertas  in  commentarios  retulit  et 
legem  agrariam  per  universitatem  provinciarum 
distinxit  et  declaravit"  (Frontinus,  in  the  Rei 
Aifrar.  Auct.  of  Goes,  p.  109,  -juoted  by  Wieseler). 
This  is  coniii-med  from  other  sources  (Wieseler, 
I'p.  <S1,  82).     Augustus  directed,  as  we  learu,  a 
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breviarium  totius  imperii  to  be  made,  in  which, 
according  to  Tacitus,  ' '  Opes  publicae  continebantur: 
quantum  civium  sociorumque  in  armis,  quot 
classes,  regna,  provinciae,  tributa  aut  vectigalia  et 
necessitates  ac  largitiones"  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  11  ; 
Suetou.  Aiig.  28, 101  ;  Dion  Cass,  liii.  30  ;  Ivi.  33, 
given  in  Wieseler ;  see  also  iiitschl,  in  Rhein.  Mus. 
fUr  Philol.  N.  Series,  i.  481).  All  this  makes  a 
census  by  order  of  Augustus  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  apart  fi  om  St.  Luke's  testimony.  The  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  was  most  propitious.  Except 
some  troubles  in  Dacia  the  Roman  world  was  at 
peace,  and  Augustus  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  power.  But  there  are  persons  who,  though  they 
would  a£  once  believe  this  fact  on  the  testimony  of 
some  inferior  historian,  added  to  these  confirmatory 
facts,  reject  it  just  because  an  Evangelist  has  said 
it.  (ii.  and  iii.)  Next  comes  the  objection,  that, 
as  Judaea  was  not  yet  a  Roman  province,  such 
a  census  would  not  have  included  that  country, 
and  that  it  was  not  taken  from  the  residence  of  each 
person,  but  from  the  place  of  his  origin.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  mode  of  taking  the  census  would 
afford  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  it.  Augustus  was 
willing  to  include  in  his  census  all  the  tributary 
kingdoms,  for  the  regna  are  mentioned  in  tlie  pas- 
sage in  Tacitus ;  but  this  could  scarcely  be  enfoixed. 
Perhaps  Herod,  desiring  to  gratify  the  Emperor, 
and  to  emulate  him  in  his  love  tor  this  kind  of 
information,  was  ready  to  undertake  the  census  for 
Judaea,  but  in  order  that  it  might  appear  to  be  his 
rather  than  the  emperor's,  he  took  it  in  the  Jewish 
manner  rather  than  in  the  Koman,  in  the  place 
whence  the  family  sprang,  rather  than  in  that  of 
actual  residence.  There  might  be  some  hai'dship 
in  this,'  and  we  might  wonder  that  a  woman  about 
to  become  a  mother  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
her  home  for  such  a  pui-pose,  if  we  weie  sure  that 
it  was  not  voluntary.  A  Jew  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David  would  not  willingly  forego  that 
position,  and  if  it  wei-e  necessary  to  assert  it  by 
going  to  the  city  of  David,  he  would  probably 
make  some  sacrifice  to  do  so.  Thus  the  objection 
(iv.),  on  the  ground  of  the  state  of  Mary's  health, 
is  entitled  to  little  consideration.  It  is  said  indeed 
that  "_all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into  his  own 
city"  (Luke  ii.  3);  but  not  that  the  decree  pre- 
scribed that  they  should.  Nor  could  there  well  be 
any  means  of  enforcing  such  a  regulation.  But  the 
principle  being  adopted,  that  Jews  were  to  be  taxed 
in  the  places  to  which  their  families  belonged, 
St.  Luke  tells  u*  by  these  words  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  generally  followed,  (v.)  The  objec- 
tion that,  according  to  St.  Luke's  own  admission, 
the  census  was  not  taken  now,  but,  when  Quirinus 
was  governor  of  Syria,  remains  to  be  disposed  of. 
St.  Luke  makes  two  statements,  that  at  the  time 
of  our  I^ord's  birth  (**  in  those  days")  there  was  a 
decree  for  a  census,  and  that  this  taxing  first  came 
about,  or  took  effect  (TrpcoT?;  ^7ej'eTo),  when  Cy- 
i;enius,  or  Quirinus,  was  governor  of  Syria  (Luke  ii. 
1,  2),  And  as  the  two  statements  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  the  very  form  of  expression  calls  special 
attention  to  some  remarkable  circumstance  about 
this  census,  no  historical  inaccuracy  is  proved, 
unless  the  statements  are  shown  to  .be  contra- 
dictory, or  one  or  other  of  them  to  be  untrue. 
That  Strauss  makes  such  a  charge  without  esta- 
blishing either  of  these  grounds,  is  worthy  of  a 
writer  so  dishonest  (Lehen  Jcsn,  i.  iv.  32).  Now, 
without  going  into  all  the  theories  that  have  been 
proposed  to  explain  this  second  verse,  there  i?.  no 
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doubt  that  the  words  of  St.  Luke  can  be  explained  in 
a  natural  manner,  without  violence  to  the  sense  or 
contradiction.  Herod  midertalies  the  census  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  forms  ;  but  his  death  the  same  year 
puts  an  end  to  it,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  it :  but 
for  its  influence  as  to  the  place  of  our  Lord's  birth 
it  would  not  have  been  recorded  at  all.  But  the 
Evangelist  knows  that,  as  soon  as  a  census  (ct-n-o- 
ypa<fii)  is  mentioned,  persons  conversant  with 
Jewish  history  will  think  at  once  of  the  census 
taken  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  or  about 
ten  years  later,  which  was  avowedly  a  Roman 
census,  and  which  caused  at  first  some  resistance  in 
consequence  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  1 ,  §  1).  The  second 
verse  therefore  means — "  No  census  was  actually 
completed  then,  and  I  know  that  the  first  Roman 
census  was  that  which  followed  the  banishment  of[ 
Archelaus ;  but  the  decree  went  out  much  earlier, 
in  the  time  of  Herod."  That  this  is  the  only  pos- 
sible explanation  of  so  vexed  a  passage  cannot  of 
course  be  affirmed.''  But  it  will  bear  this  inter- 
pretation, and  upon  the  whole  evidence  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  denying  either  assertion  of  the 
Evangelist,  or  for  considering  them  irreconcileable. 
Many  wiiters  have  confounded  an  obscurity  with  a 
proved  inaccuracy.  The  value  of  this  census,  as  a 
fact  in  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  depends 
on  the  connexion  which  is  sought  to  be  established 
between  it  and  the  insurrection  which  broke  out 
under  Matthias  and  Judas,  the  son  of  Sariphaeus,  in 
the  last  illness  of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  6,  §  1). 
If  the  insurrection  arose  out  of  the  census,  a  point 
of  connexion  between  the  sacred  history  and  that  of 
Josephus  is  made  out.  Such  a  connexion,  however, 
has  not  been  clearly  made  out  (see  Wieseler,  01s- 
hausen,  and  others,  for  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
supposed  to  rest). 

The  age  of  Jesus  at  His  baptism  (Luke  iii.  23) 
affords  an  element  of  calculation.  "  And  Jesus 
Himself  began  to  be  about  (wffel)  thii-ty  years  of 
age."  Born  in  the  beginning  of  A.u.c.  750  (or 
the  end  of  749),  Jesus  would  be  thirty  in  the  be- 
ginning of  A.U.C.  780  (A.D.  27).  Greswell  is  pro- 
bably right  in  placing  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  in 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  the  first  Passover 
during  His  ministry  would  be  that  of  the  same 
year;  Wieseler  places  the  baptism  later,  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  the  same  year.  (On  the  sense 
of  apx^fJievos,  sep  the  commentators.)  To  this  first 
Passover  after  the  baptism  attaches  a  note  of  time 
which  will  confinn  the  calculations  already  made. 
"  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  si*  years  was  this 
Temple  in  building  {^Kotofi'fjdT})^  and  wilt  Thou 
rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?"  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  refeis  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by 
Herod :  it  cannot  mean  the  second  Temple,  built 
after  the  captivity,  for  this  was  finished  in  twenty 
years  (b.c.  535  to  B.C.  515).  Herod,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11, 
§  1),  began  to  reconsti-uct  the  .Temple  on  a  larger 
and  more  splendid  scale  (a.u.C,  734).  The  work 
was  not  finished  till  long  after  his  death,  till 
A.u.C.  818.  It  is  inferred  from  Josephus  (Ant. 
XV.  11,  §  5  &  6)  that  it  was  begun  in  the  mdnth 

*=  See  a  si^mmary  of  the  older  tbeories  in  Kuincil 
(in  Luc.  ii.  2)  ;  also  in  Meyer  (in  Luc.  ii.  2),  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  view,  espoused  by  many,  that 
Quirinus  was  now  a  special  commissioner  for  this 
tensuH  in  Syria  (^yeju. :  r^s  Supi'as),  which  the  Greek 
will  not  bear.  But  if  the  theory  of  the  younger  Zumpt 
(see  above,  Cvukniur)  be  correct,  then  Quirinus  was 
twice  povernor  of  Syria,  and  the  Evangelist  would 
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Cisleu,  A.u.C.  734.  And  if  the  Passover  at  which 
this  remark  was  made  was  that  of  A.U.C.  780, 
then  forty-five  years  and  some  months  have  elapsed, 
which,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning 
(p.  1072),  would  be  spoken  of  as  "forty  and  six 
years." 

Thus  the  death  of  Herod  enables  us  to  fix  a 
boundary  on  one  side  to  the  calculations  of  our 
Lord's  birth.  The  building  of  the  Temple,  for 
folty-six  years,  confirms  this,  and  also  gives  a 
boundary  on  the  other.  From  the  stai-  of  the  Magi 
nothing  conclusive  can  be  gathered,  nor  from  the 
census  of  Augustus.  One  datum  remains :  the 
commencement  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist 
is  connected  with  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  rule  of  Tiberius 
may  be  calculated  either  from  the  beginning  of  his 
sole  reign,  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  A.U.C.  767, 
or  from  his  joint  government  with  Augustus,  i.  e. 
from  the  beginning  of  A.U.C.  765.  In  the  latter 
case  the  fifteenth  year  would  correspond  with 
A.u.C.  779,  which  goes  to  conHnn  the  rest  of  the 
calculations  relied  on  in  this  ai'ticle. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  deduce  the  time 
of  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  fact  that 
Zacharias  was  "a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia" 
(Luke  i.  5).  The  twenty-four  courses  of  priests 
sei-ved  in  the  Temple  according  to  a  regular  weekly 
cycle,  tfie  oi'der  of  which  is  known.  The  date  of 
the  conception  of  John  would  be  about  fifteen 
months  befoi'e  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  if  the 
date  of  the  latter  be  A.u.C.  750,  then  the  former 
would  fall  in  a.u.C.  748.  Can  it  be  ascertained  in 
what  pai-t  of  the  year  748  the  course  of  Abia  would 
be  on  duty  in  the  Temple?  The  Talmud  preserves 
a  tradition  that  the  Temple  was  destroyed  by 
Titus,  A.I).  70,  on  the  niuth  day  of  the  month  Ab. 
Josephus  mentions  the  date  as  the  10th  of  Ab 
{Bel.Jitd.  vi.  4,  §  5  &  8).  Without  attempting  to 
follow  the  steps  by  which  these  are  reconciled,  it 
seems  that  the  "course"  of  Jehoiarib  had  just 
entered  upon  its  weekly  duty  at  the  time  the 
Temple  was  destroyed.  Wieseler,  assuming '  that 
the  day  in  question  would  be  the  same  as  the 
5th  of  August,  A.u.C.  823,  reckons  back  the  , 
weekly  courses  to  A.u.C.  748,  the  course  of  Je- 
hoiarib being  the  first  of  all  (1  Chr,  xxiv.  7). 
'*  It  follows,"  he  says,  *'  that  ^the  ministration 
of  the  course  of  Abia,  74  years  -10  months  and 
2  days,  or  (reckoning  19  intercalary  years)  27,335 
days,  earlier  (  =  162  hieratic  circles  and  119  days 
earlier),  fell  between  the  3rd  and  9th  of  October, 
A.u.C.  748.  Reckoning  from  the  10th  of  October, 
on  which  Zacharias  might  reach  his  house,  and 
allowing  nine  months  for  the  pregnancy  of  Eliza- 
beth, to  which  six  months  are  to  be  added  (Luke 
i.  26),  we  have  in  the  whole  one  yeai"  and  three 
months,  which  gives  the  lOth  of  Januaiy  as  the 
date  of  Christ's  birth."  Greswell,  however,  fi'om 
the  same  starting-point,  arrives  at  the  date  Apiil 
5th  ;  and  when  two  writers  so  laborious  can  thus 
differ  in  their  conclusions,  we  must  rather  suspect 
the  soundness  of  their  method  than  their  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  it. 

here  refer  to  his  former  rule.  The  difficulty  is  that 
Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1)  mentions  that  Quirinus 
was  sent,  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  to  take 
a  census.  Either  Zumpt  would  set  this  authority 
aside,  or  would  hold  that  Quirinus,  twice  governor, 
twice  made  a  census ;  which  is  scarcely  an  easier 
bypothesia  than  some  others. 
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Similar  differences  will  be  found  iimongst  eminent 
wiitei's  in  every  pai"t  of  the  chronology  of  the  Gos- 
pels. For  example,  the  bii"th  of  oui"  Lord  is  placed 
in  li.C,  X  by  Pearson  and  Hug  ;  B.C.  2  by  Scaliger; 
B.C.  3  by  Bai-onius,  Calvisius,  Siiskind,  and  Paulus  ; 
B.C.  4  by  Lamy,  Bengel,  Anger,  Wieseler,  and 
Grcswell;  B.C.  5  by  Usher  and  Petavius;  B.C.  7 
by  Ideler  and  Sanclemente.  And  whilst  the  cal- 
culations given  above  seem  sufficient  to  detennine 
us,  with  Lamy,  Usher,  Petavius,  Bengel,  Wieseler, 
and  Greswell,  to  the  close  of  B.C.  5,  or  early  part 
of  B.C.  4,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  theie  is  a 
distinction  between  these  reseai'ches,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  left  obscure  and  doubtful,  and  "  the 
weightier  matters"  of  the  Gospel,  the  things  which 
directly  peitaiu  to  man^s  salvation.  The  silence  of 
the  inspired  writers,  and  sometimes  the  obscurity 
of  their  allusions  to  matters  of  time  and  place, 
have  given  rise  to  disputation.  But  their  words 
admit  of  no  doubt  whea  they  tell  us  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  that 
wicked  bauds  crucified  and  slew  Him,  and  that  we 
and  all  men  must  own  Him  as  the  Lord  and 
Kedeemer. 

SOUUCES. — The  bibliography  of  the  subject  of  the 
Life  of  Jesus  has  been  most  fully  set  out  in  Hase, 
Leben  Jesu,  Leipsic,  1854,  4th  edition.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  rival  that  enormous  catalogue. 
The  piiucipal  works  employed  in  the  present  article 
are  the  FouR  Gospels,  and  the  best-known  com- 
mentaries on  them,  including  those  of  Bengel,  Wet- 
stejji,  Lightfoot,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  Olshausen,  Stier, 
Alford,  Williams,  and  others  ;  Neander,  Leben  Jesu 
(Hamburg,  1837),  as  against  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu 
(Tubingen,  1837),  also  consulted ;  Stackhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible ;  Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,  vcl.  V .,  Christus  {GottingeUy  1857);  Baum- 
gaiteu,  Geschichte  Jesu  (Bvnnswick,  1859) ;  Krum- 
raacher,  Der  Leidende  Christus  {Bielefeld,  1854). 
Upon  the  hai'mouy  of  the  Gospels,  see  the  list  of 
works  given  under  Gospels  :  the  principal  works 
used  for  the  present  article  have  been,  Wieseler, 
Chronologische  Synopse,  &c.,  Hamburg,  1843  ; 
Greswell's  Harmony,  Prolegomena,  and  Disserta- 
tions, Oxford,  V.  y. ;  two  papers  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  the  BiUiotheca  Sacra  foj-  1845  ;  and  Clausen, 
Tabulae  Synopticae,  Havniae,  1829.  Special  works, 
such  as  Dean  Trench  on  the  Parables  and  on  the 
Miracles,  have  also  been  consulted  ;  and  detached 
monographs,  sei-mons,  and  essays  in  periodicals. 
For  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  7th  edition  of 
Ticheudorf's  Gr.  Text  has  been  employed.    [W.  T.] 

JE'THEE  ("ini).  1.  ('lofldp:  Jethro.)  Jethro, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  is  so  called  in  Ex.  iv.  18 
and  the  margm  of  A.  V.,  though  in  the  Heb.-Sam. 
text  and  Sam.  version  the  reading  is  1^71%  as  in 
the  Syriac  and  Targ.  Jon.,  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS., 
and  a  MS.  of  Targ.  Onk.,  No.  16  in  De  Rossi's  col- 
lection. 

2.  ('Ie0ep:  Jether.)  The  firstborn  of  Gideon's 
seventy  sons,  who  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Jotham,  the  youngest,  slain  at  Ophrah  by  Abime- 
lech.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  victorious  pursuit 
of  the  Midianites  and  capture  of  their  kings  he  was 
still  a  lad  on  his  first  battle-field,  and  feared  to 
draw  his  sword  at  Gideon's  bidding,  and  avenge,  as 
the  representative  of  the  family,  the  slaughter  of 
his  kinsmen  at  Tabor  (Judg.  viii.  20). 

3.  {'U94p  in  1  K.  ii.  5,  32;  '\o06p  in  1  Chr,  ii. 
17;  the  Alex.  MS.  has  ^Udep  in  both  passages: 
•lether.)   The  father  of  Amasa,  captain-general  of 
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Absalom's  army.  Jether  is  merely  another  form 
of  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25),  the  latter  being  pro- 
bably a  corruption.  He  is  desciibed  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
17  as  an  Ishmaelite,  which  again  is  more  likely  to 
be  correct  than  the  "Israelite"  of  the  Heb.  in 
2  Sam.  xvii.,  or  the  "  Jezreelite"  of  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  in  the  same  passage.  *' Ishmaelite"  is  said 
by  the  author  of  the  Qaacst.  Uehr.  in  lib.  Beg.  to 
have  been  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  but  there  is 
DO  trace  of  it  in  the  MSS.  One  MS.  of  Chronicles 
reads  "  Israelite,"  as  does  the  Targum,  which  adds 
that  he  was  called  Jether  the  Ishmaelite,  "  because 
he  girt  his  loins  with  the  sword,  to  help  David 
with  the  Arabs,  when  Abner  sought  to  drive  away 
David  and  all  the  race  of  Jesse,  who  were  not  puie 
to  enter  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  on  account 
of  Kuth  the  Moabitess."  According  to  Jarchi, 
Jether  was  an  Israelite,  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
Ishmael,  and  thence  acquired  his  surname,  like  the 
house  of  Obededom  the  Gittite.  Josephus  calls 
him  ^U6df}(n]s  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  1).  He  manied 
Abigail,  David's  sister,  probably  during  the  sojourn 
of  the  family  of  Jesse  in  the  land  of  Moab,  under 
the  protection  of  its  king. 

4.  The  son  of  Jada,  a  descendant  of  Hezron,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  32).  He  died  with- 
out children,  and  being  the  eldest  son  the  succession 
fell  to  his  bi'other's  family. 

5.  The  son  of  Ezra,  whose  name  occurs  in  a 
dislocated  passage  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  17).  In  the  LXX.  the  name  is  repeated:  "and 
Jether  begat  Miriam,"  &c.  By  the  author  of  the 
Quaest.  Hebr.  in  Par.  he  is  said  to  have  been 
Aaron,  Ezra  being  another  name  for  Amram. 

6.  Cue-fjp;  Alex. 'I60€p.)  The  chief  of  a  family 
of  warriors  of  the  line  of  Asher,  and  father  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  Ithran  in  the  preceding  verse.  One  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.  and  the  Alex,  had  Jether  in  both 
cases.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JE'THETH  (nri) :  'Ud4p  :  J^theth),  one  of 
the  phylarchs  (A.  V.  "  dukes  ")  who  came  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  40  ;  1  Chr.  i.  51),  enumerated  sepa- 
rately from  the  genealogy  of  Esau's  children  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  "  according  to  their 
families,  alter  their  places,  by  their  names,"  and 
"  according  to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of 
their  possession"  (vers.  40-3).  This  i-ecord  of  the 
Edomite  phylarchs  may  point  specially  to  the  places 
and  habitations,  or  towns,  named  atter,  or  occupied 
by,  them ;  and  even  otherwise,  we  may  look  for 
some  trace  of  their  names,  after  the  custom  of  the 
wandeiing  tribes  to  leave  such  footprints  in  the 
changeless  desert.  Identifications  of  several  in  the 
list  have  been  proposed  :  Jetheth,  as  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  has  not  been  yet  recovered.  He  may  how- 
ever be  probably  found  if  we  adopt  the  likely  sug- 
gestion of  Simonis,  nri1  =  n'in),  '*  a  nail,"  "  a 
tent-pin,"  &c.  (and  mettiphorically  "  a  prince,"  &c., 

as  being  stable,  firm)  -  Arab.  Jo*'  jds*'  with 
the  same  signification.    El-Wetideh,  BtXi' ^j^  (u.  of 

unity  of  the  former)  is  a  place  in  Nejd,  said  to  be 
in  the  Dahnii  (see  Ishbak)  ;  there  is  also  a  place 
called  El-Wetid  ;  and  El-Wetiddt  (perhaps  pi.  of 
the  first-named),  which  is  the  name  of  mountains 
belonging' to  Benee 'Abd-AUah  Ibn  Ghatfan  {Ma- 
rdsid,  s.  vc).  [E.  S.  P.] 
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JETH'LAH  'n'^n\  i.e.  JitfiJah:  tiXoBi; 
Alex.  *leB\d:  Juthelo.),  one  of*  the  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  Dau  (Josh,  xix,  42j,  named  with  Ajalon  and 
Thimnathah,  In  the  Owjnvx^Ux/a  it  is  mentioned, 
without  any  description  or  indication  of  jxjsition. 
as  'l€0\(£v.  It  has  not  since  been  met  with,  even 
by  the  indefatigable  Tobler  in  his  late  WorUI/iriwj. 
in  that  district.  [G.] 

JE'THEO  (hn;,  i.e.  Jithro:  'XoUp),  called 
also  Jether  and  Hobab  ;  the  son  of  Myazva.,  was 
priest  or  prince  of  Uidian,  Ixith  offices  probably 
being  combined  in  onf;  person,  Moses  spent  the 
forty  years  of  his  exile  from  Egypt  frith  him, 
and  married  his  daughter  Zipporah.  By  the  advice 
of  Jethro,  Moses  app^^int^id  deputies  to  judge  the 
congregation  and  share  the  burden  of  govenirnf;nt 
with  himself  (Ex.  xviii.).  On  account  of  his  local 
knowledge  he  was  entreated  to  remain  with  the 
Israelites  throughout  their  journey  to  Canaan ;  his 
room  however  was  supplied  by  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  supematuially  indicated  the  places  for 
encamping  (Num.  x,  31,  33^.  The  idea  conveyed 
by  the  name  of  Jethro  or  J  ether  is  probably  that 
of  excellence ;  and  as  Hobab  may  mean  hd.oKed,  it 
is  quite  jxjssible  that  both  appellations  were  given 
to  the  same  person  for  similar  reasons.  That  the 
custom  of  having  more  than  one  name  was  common 
among  the  Jews  we  see  in  the  case  of  Benjamin, 
Benoni;  *Solomon,  Jf?^ii]iah,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  said  in  Ex.  ii,  18  that  the  priert  of  3Iidian 
whose  daughter  Mo.-e^  married  was  Keael;  after- 
wards, at  ch.  iii.  1,  he  is  called  Jethro,  as  also  in 
ch.  xviii,;  but  in  Nurn,  x.  29  **  Hobab  the  son  of 
Raguel  the  Midianite*'  is  called  Moses'  &ther-in- 
law  -.  assuming  the  identity  of  Hobab  and  Jethro, 
we  must  suppose  that  '•'  their  &ther  Reuel,"  in  Ex. 
ii.  18,  was  really  their  grandfather,  and  that  the 
person  who  "  said,  How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so 
soon  to-day?"  was  the  priest  of  ver,  10  :  whereas, 
proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  that  Jethro  and  Hobab 
are  not  the  same  individual,  it  seems  difficult  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  Reuel,  Jethro,  Hobab, 
and  Moses.  The  hospitality,  freeheaited  ai^  nn- 
sought,  which  Jethro  at  once  extended  to  tht 
unknown  homeless  wanderer,  on  the  relation  of  his 
daughters  that  he  had  watered  their  flock,  Is  a 
picture  of  Eastern  manners  no  less  true  than  lovely. 
We  may  perhaps  suppose  that  Jethro,  befoie  hLs 
acquaint^ice  viith  Moses,  was  not  a  won-hjpper  of 
the  true  *  Jod-  Traces  of  this  appe^*  in  the  delay 
which  iloses  had  suffei ed  to  take  place  with  ie-jj^ct 
to  the  ciraimcision  of  his  son  'Ex.  iv,  24-20,: 
indeed  it  is  even  po=.?ible  that  Zipporah  had  after- 
wards been  sf  bjected  to  a  kind  of  divorce  (Ex. 
xviii.  2,  rr^Pn?^',  on  account  of  her  attachment 
to  an  alien  cTeed,  but  th;<t  growing  convictions 
were  at  work  in  the  mind  of  Jethro,  from  the  ar- 
cnmstance  of  laael's  contini^ed  prosj^ritv,  till  at 
la-t,  a^mg  upon  these,  he  brought  back  his  daugh- 
ter, and  declared  that  his  impr&isions  were  con- 
firmei,  for  *'  W/u?  he  knew  that  tl»e  Lord  was 
greater  tJjan  all  gods,  for  in  the  thing  wherein  thev 
dealt  proudly,  he  was  above  them  :"  consequentlv 
w^e  are  told  that  **  Jethro,  Mr-^i-'  {ath'win-Uw. 
took  a  bmTjt-<'l3ering  and  sacrifices  for  God:  and 
Aaron  came  and  fill  the  elders  of  Israel  to  eat  biead 
with  Moses'  fati.e]-jri-];s.'.  before  'jfAf  as  though 
to  ^('ytrAX't  the  event  of  bis  conversion.  Whether 
or  not  the  account  given  at  Xiim,  x.  I'.^-'.jl  refers 
to  this  same  ev*;ijt,  the  narrative  at  Ex.  xviii.  27 
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coincides  with  Hobab's  own  words  at  N'um,  x.  30; 
and,  comi>aring  the  two,  We  may  suppose  that 
ilosfes  did  not  prevail  upon  his  fathei'-in-law  to 
stay  with  the  congregation,  Calvin  [in  h  lib. 
Mom  Comment.)  understands  ver,  31,  ?/l  thus: 
"  Thou  hast  gone  with  us  hitheiio,  aad  hast  been 
to  us  vasAjnaA  of  eyes,  and  now  what  profit  i»  it  to 
thee  if,  having  suffered  so  many  trouble,  and  diffi- 
culties, thou  dost  not  go  on  with  us  to  inherit  the 
promised  blessing  ?'  And  Mat.  Henry  imagines  tiiat 
Hobab  complied  with  this  invitation,  and  tliattiaces 
of  the  settlement  of  his  posterity  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  are  apparent  at  Judg.  i.  16  and  1  Sam, 
XV,  6.  .Some,  and  among  them  Calvin,  tiike  Jethro 
and  Reuel  to  be  identical,  and  call  HoUb  tl^ 
hroth.(-r--'ijiAo.''r,  of  Mos^s.  The  pie-^eut  punctuation 
of  our  Bibles  ^o^  not  wairant  this.  Why,  at 
Judg,  i,  IC,  3Ios€s>'  fcither-in-law  is  t^led  ^^D 
(Kenite,  comp.  Gen.  xv,  19;,  or  why,  at  Xiirn. 
xii,  I,  Zipporah,  if  it  be  Zippoiah,  is  called  Ti^I^^S 
A,  \ .  Ethi(i])]mL^  is  not  clear. 

'Ilie  Mohammedan  name  of  .Jethro  is  Shoaib 
(■Koran  7  and  1  ij.  There  is  a  tale  in  iJie  Mi-irash 
that  Je&ro  was  a  counr^llor  of  Pharaoh,  who  tried 
to  dissuade  him  fiom  slau^tering  the  Israehtish 
children,  and  conse-j^uently,  on  account  of  his  de- 
rny.cy,  was  forced  to  fiee  into  >lidiao,  but  was  re- 
warded by  becoming  the  i  at  he /-in-law  of  Moses  (tee 
Weil's  Biblical  Legendg,  p.  93,  notej.  [Jetheb; 
Hobab,]  [S.  L.] 

JETUB  '"WC:  :  'lero^p/lerroip;  'Irovpcdot: 
Jethur),  Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr,  i.  31,  t.  19. 
[Itceaea.] 

JEXTXL.  1.  'b^^T--  'Ma.:  Je'Ml.)  Adiirf 
m,an  of  Judah,  one  of  the  Bene-Zerah ;  apparartly 
at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  ix.  6 :  comp.  2^, 

2.  (reovifX:  Alex. 'Uov^A:  GeULj  OneoftJie 
Bene-Adonikam  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
Esdras    1  Esdr,  viii,  39y,     [Jeiel.] 

For  other  occurrences  of  this  name  see  Jliel. 

'leiiss,   'lets,  'iStas,  'lads:    Jehv,^,  Javji). 

1.  Son  of  Ekiu,  by  Abolibamah,  the  daughter 
of  Anah,  the  son  of  ZSyjeon  Ihe  HiWte  'Gen.  iixvi. 
5,  14, 18  :  1  Chr<  i.  35^.  It  ajspfars  from  Gen, 
xxxvi.  20-25,  that  Anah  is  a  man's  name  not  a 
woman's,  as  might  be  thought  from  ver.  2;,  and, 
by  comparison  with  ver,  2,  that  the  Horit^  were 
Hivites,  Jeissh  was  one  of  the  £>lomiti^  dukes 
^ver.  18y.     The  Cetbib  has  repeatedly  ITp,  Jadi, 

2.  Head  ofaBenjamite  house, which  existed  in  I>d- 
vid's  time,  son  of  Bilbaa,  son  of  Jediael,  (1  Chr. 
vi).  10,  11). 

3.  A  Levite.  of  the  house  of  Shimei,  of  the 
family  of  the  G'TBhomites.  He  and  his  brother 
Beriah  were  reckoned  ri-  ots<:  house  in  tne  census  of 
the  Le\ites  taken  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  10,  11,. 

4.  Son  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Jadah,  by  Alfthail, 
the  dau^ter  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Jei>se  '2  Chr.  xL 
]%19;.  [A,  C.H.] 

JEX'Z  y-.T:  'UpoiJy,  Alex.:  'Uo^s,  Jehmj, 
head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  in  an  obscure  geceaJ*^ 
(1  Clir.  ^nii,  l'»  ,  apjarently  son  of  .*3iaharaim  arrf 
Hodesh  his  third  wife,  and  lx»m  in  Moab.  [A.  C,  H.] 
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JEWC'Tln^ ;  'loySaTos:  Jiulaeits,  i.e.  Jadaean  ; 

*IouSat^w,  Esth.  viii.  17  ;  'Iou5al;'o-/i(Js,  2  Mace.  ii. 
21).  This  name  was  properly  applied  to  a  member 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  twice  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  2  K.  xvi.  6,  xxv.  25,  and 
seven  times  in  the  later"  chapters  of  Jeremiah  :  Jer. 
xxxii.  12,  xxxiv.  9  (in  connexion  with  Hebrew), 
xxxviii.  19,  xl.  12,  xli.  3,  xliv.  1,  Hi.  28.  After 
the  Return  the  word  received  a  larger  application. 
Partl)"^  from  the  predominance  of  the  members  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Judah  amonc^  those  who  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  partly  from  the  identificiition 
of  Judah  with  the  religious  ideas  and  hopes  of  the 
people,  all  the  members  of  the  new  state  were 
called  Jews  (Judaeans),  and  the  name  was  extended 
to  the  remnants  of  the  race  saittered  through- 
out tlie  nations  (Dan.  iii.  8,  12;  Ezr.  iv.  12, 
,23,  &c.;  Neh.  i,  2,  ii.  16,  v.  1,  &c. ;  Esth.  iii. 
4  tf.,  &c.  Cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  .'5,  §7,  iicX-^d-qaav  5e 
rh  6voiJ.a  i^lovBoLoi)  i^  7}S  r)fj.epa^  auefirjixav  iK 
Ba^vKavos  airh  7^s  'Ioi;5a  (pv\^s  .  .  .). 

Under  the  name  of  "Judaeans,"  the  people  of 
Israel  were  known  to  classical  writers.  The  most 
fjftnous  and  interesting  notice  by  a  heathen  writer 
is  that  of  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  2  if. ;  cf.  Orelli's  Ex- 
cursus). The  trait  of  extreme  exclusiveness  with 
wh'ch  he  specially  charged  them  is  noticed  by  many 
other  writers  (Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  103  ;  Diod.  Sic.  EcL 
34,  1;  Quint.  Tni<t.  iii.  7,  21).  The  account  of 
Stmbo  (xvi.  pp.  760  ff.)  is  more  favomable  (cf. 
Just,  xxxvi.  2),  but  it  was  impossible  that  a  stranger 
could  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  Judaism 
as  a  discipline  and  preparation  for  a  universal  reli- 
gion (F.  C.  Meier,  Judaica  seuvet€7'um  scriptorum 
profanomm  de  rebus  Jiulaicis  fragmenta,  Jenae, 
1832). 

The  force  of  the  title  'louSaios  is  seen  particularly 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  While  the  other  Evan- 
gelists scarcely  ever  use  the  word  except  in  the  title 
"King  of  the  Jews"  (as  given  by  Gentiles),*  St. 
John,  standing  within  the  boundary  of  the  Chris- 
tian age,  very  rarely  uses  any  other  tei"m  to  describe 
the  opponents  of  our  Lord.  The  name,  indeed,  ap- 
peared at  the  close  of  the  apostle's  life  to  be  the  true 
antithesis  to  Christianity,  as  describing  the  limited 
and  definite  form  of  a  national  religion  ;  but  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  faith,  it  was 
contrasted  with  Greek  ('EWrji/)  as  implying  an 
outward  covenant  with  God  (Rom.  i.  16  ;  ii.  9, 
10;  Col.  iii.  11,  &c.).  In  this  sense  it  was  of 
wider  application  than  Hebrew,  which  was  -the 
correlative  o?  Hellenist  [Hellenist],  and  mai'ked 
a^  division  of  language  subsisting  within  the  entire 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  less  expressive  than 
Israelite,  which  brought  out  with  especial  clearness 
the  piivileges  and  hopes  of  the  children  of  Jacob 
(2  Cor.  xi.  22  ;  John  i.  47  ;  1  Mace.  i.  43,  53,  and 
often). 

The  history  of  Judaism  is  divided  by  Jost — the 
most  profound  writer  who  has  investigated  it — into 
two  great  eras,  the  first  extending  to  the  close  of 
the  collections  of  the  oral  laws,  536  B.C. — 600 
A.D, :  the  second  reaching  to  the  present  time.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  the  first  is  the  period  of  original 
development,  the  second  of  'formal  construction ; 
the  one  funiishes  the  constituent  elements,  the  second 
the  vai'ied  shape  of  the  present  faith.     But  as  far 
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as  Judaism  was  a  great  stage  in  the  Divine  revela 
tion,  its  main  interest  closes  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerasalem  in  70  A.D.  From  that  date  its  pre- 
sent li-\nng  force  was  stayed,  and  its  history  is  a 
record  of  the  human  shapes  in  which,  the  Divine 
truths  of  earlier  times  were  enshrined  and  hidden. 
The  old  age  (al<av)  passed  away,  and  the  new  age 
began  when  the  Holy  City  was  finally  wrested  from 
its  citizens  and  the  worship  of  the  temple  closed. 

Yet  this  shorter  period  from  the  Ketura  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  pregnant  with  gi-eat 
changes.  Four  different  dynasties  in  succession 
directed  the  energies  and  influenced  the  character  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  dominion  of  Persia  (536- 
333  B.C.),  of  Greece  (;;3:M67  B.C.),  of  the  As- 
monaeans  (167-63  B.C.),  of  the  Herods  (40  B.C., 
70  A.ri.)  sensibly  furthered  in  various  ways  the  disci- 
pline of  the  people  of  God,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
final  revelation.  An  outline  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  several  periods  is  given  in  other  articles. 
Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  supremacy  of  Persia 
was  marked  by  the  growth  of  organisation,  order, 
ritual  [CvRUS  ;  Dispersion  of  the  Jews],  that 
of  Greece  by  the  spread  of  liberty,  and  speculation 
[Alexander  ;  Alexandria  ;  Hellenists], 
that  of  the  Asmonaeans  by  the  strengthening  of' 
independence  and  faith  [Maccabees],  that  of  the 
Herods  by  the  final  separation  of  the  elements  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  dominion  into  antagonistic 
systems  [Herod]  ;  and  so  at  length  the  inheritance 
of  six  centuries,  painfully  won  in  times  of  exhaustion 
and  persecution  and  oppression,  was  transferred  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Christian  Church.   [B.  F.  W.] 

JEWEL.     [Precious  Stonics.] 

JEWESS  ('louSatcc:  Judaea),  a  woman  of 
Hebrew  birth,  without  distinction  of  tribe  (Acts 
xvi.  1,  xxiv.  24).  It  is  applied  in  the  former 
passage  to  Eunice  the  mother  of  Timothy,  who  was 
unquestionably  of  Hebrew  origin  (comp.  2  Tim.  iii. 
1 5),  and  in  the  latter  to  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Felix 
and  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

JEWISH  ('louSai'Hrrfs:  Judnicu^),  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Jews :  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Rabbinical 
legends  against  which  the  elder  apostle  warns  his 
younger  brother  (Tit.  i.  14). 

JEWKY  (1-ln):  'louSaia:  Judaea),  the  same 
word%elsewhere  rendered  Judah  and  Judaea.  It 
occurs  but  once  in  the  0.  T.,  Dan.  y.  13,  in  which 
verse  the  Hebrew  is  translated  both  by  Judah  and 
Jewry:  the  A.  V.  retaining  the  latter  as  it  stands 
in  Coverdale,  Tyndale,  and  the  Geneva  Bible.  The 
variation  possibly  arose  from  a  too  faithful  imitation 
of  the  Vulg.,  wiiich  has  Juda  and  Judaea.  Jewry 
comes  to  us  through  the  Norman-French,  and  is  of 
fi'equent  occurrence  in  Old  English.  It  is  found 
besides  in  1  Esd.  i.  32,  ii.  4,  iv.  49,  v.  7,  8,  57, 
vi.  1,  viii.  81,  ix.  3;  Bel,  33;  2  Mace.  x.  24: 
Luke  xxiii.  5;  John  vii.  1. 

JEZANrAH(-lnj3r:  'ECopias  ;  Alex.  'leCo- 
j/ias  in  Jer.  xl.  8  :  'iT'JTI' ;  'A^aplas  in  Jer.  xlii.  1  ; 
Jezonias),  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  the  Maachntlilte. 
and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  forces,  who  had 
escaped  from  Jerusalem  during  the  final  attack  of 
the  beleaguering  ai-my  of  the  Chaldaeans.  In  the 
consequent  pursuit,  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  Zedekiah,  the  army  was  scattered  fi'om  him  and 


*  The  exceptions  are,  Matt,  xxviii.  15  (a  note  of 
the  Evangelist  of  later  date  than  the  substance  of  the 


Gospel) ;  Mark  vii.  3  (a  similar  note)  ; 
xxiii.  51. 


Luke  vii.  3, 
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dispersed  throughout  the  open  country  among  the 
neighbouring  Ammonites  and  iMoabites,  watching 
from  thence  the  progress  of  events.  When  the 
Babylonians  had  departed,  Jezaniah,  with  the  men 
under  his  command,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
returned  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  In  the  events 
which  followed  the  assassination  of  that  officer 
Jezaniah  took  a  prominent  part.  He  joined  Jo- 
hanan  in  the  pursuit  of  Ishmael  and  his  niurderous 
associates,  and  in  the  general  consteraation  and  dis- 
trust which  ensued  he  became  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  migration  into  Egypt,  so  strongly 
opposed  by  Jeremiah,  Indeed  in  their  interview 
with  the  prophet  at  the  Khan  of  Chimham,  when 
woi-ds  ran  high,  Jezaniah  (there  called  Azariah) 
was  apparently  the  leader  in  the  dispute,  and  for 
once  took  precedence  of  Johanan  (Jer.  xliii.  2). 
In  2  K.  jcxv.  2;i  he  is  called  Jaazaniah,  in  which 
form  the  name  was  easily  corrupted  into  Azariah, 
or  Zechariah,  as  one  MS.  of  the  LXX.  reads  it. 
The  Syriac  and  Josephus  follow  the  Hebrew.  In 
the  LXX.  his  father's  name  is  Maaseiah, 

JEZ'EBEL  (h2Vi< ;    LXX.  and  X.  T.  'lefa- 

j8^j\;  Joseph.  'lefa^dXri ;  Jenahel :  probably  a 
•name,  like  it^M-es,  signifying  "chaste,"  sine  coitu, 
Gesenius  in  coc),  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  hrael, 
and  mother  of  Atlialiah,  queen  of  Judah,  and 
Ahaziah  and  Joram,  kings  of  Israel.^  She  was 
a  Phoenician  princess,  daughter  of  "Ethbaal  king 
of  the  Zidonians  "  (or  Ithobal  king  of  the  Syriaas 
and  SidonJans,  Menander  apttd  Joseph,  Ant.  viii. 
l:j,  §2;  c.  Apionf  i.  18).  Her  marriage  with  Ahab 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Not 
ouly  was  the  union  with  a  Canaanitish  wife  unpre- 
ce^Jented  in  the  noi-them  kingdom,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  queen  gave  additional  force  and  sig- 
niHcance  to  what  might  else  have  been  regarded 
merely  as  a  commercial  and  political  measure, 
natural  to  a  king  devoted,  as  was  Ahab,  to  th(^ 
arts  of  peace  and  the  splendour  of  regal  luxury. 
She  was  a  woman  in  whom,  with  the  reckless  and 
licentious  habits  of  an  Oriental  queen,  were  united 
the  sternest  and  fiercest  qualities  inherent  in  the 
Phoenician  people.  The  royal  family  of  Tyre  was 
remarkable  at  that  time  both  for  its  religious  fana- 
ticism and  its  savage  temper.  Her  &ther  Ethbaal 
united  with  his  royal  office  the  priesthood  of  the 
goddess  Astarte,  and  had  come  to  the  throve  by 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor  Phelles  (Jo.s.  o.  Ap. 
i,  18),  The  next  generation  included  within  itself 
Sichaeus,  or  Matgenes,  king  and  priest  of  Baal,  the 
murderer  Pygmalion,  and  Klisa  or  Dido,  foundress 
of  Carthage  iih.).  Of  this  stock  came  Jezebel, 
In  her  hamls  her  husband  became  a  mere  puppet 
(1  K.  xxi.  2.0).  Even  after  his  death,  through 
the  reigns  of  his  sons,  her  influence  was  the  evil 
genius  of  the  dynasty.  Through,  the  mairia^e 
of  her  daughter  Athaliah  with  the  king  of  Judah, 
it  extended  even  to  the  rival  kingdom.  The 
wild  licence  of  her  life,  the  magical  fascination  of 
her  ails  or  of  her  character,  became  a  proverb  In 
the  nation  (2  K.  ix,  22j,  Long  afterwards  her 
name  lived  as  the  byword  for  all  that  was  execrable, 


■  Amongst  the  Spanish  Jcwh  the  name  of  Jezebel 
was  given  to  Isabella  "  the  Catholic,"  in  conseqaence 
of  the  detestation  in  which  her  memory  was  held  aa 
their  persecutor  (Ford'm  Handbook  of  Spain,  2nd  ed. 
p.  4S6j.  Whether  the  name  Isabella  was  originally 
connected  with  that  of  Jezebel  i*  doubtful. 

''  According:  to  tlie  reading  of  A,  B,  and  the  older 
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and  in  the  Apocalyjjse  it  is  given  to  a  church  or  an 
individual  •»  in  Asia  Minor,  combining  in  like  manner 
fanaticism  and  profligacy  (Rev.  ii.  20),  If  we  may 
trust  the  numbers  of  the  text,  she  must  have  mar- 
ried Ahab  before  his  accession.  He  reigned  22 
years  ;  and  12  years  from  that  time  her  grandson 
Ahaziah  was  21  years  of  age.  Her  rlaughter  Atha- 
liah must  have  been  born  therefoie  at  least  37 
years  before. 

Tin;  first  effect  of  her  influence  was  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  the  Phoenician  worship  on  a 
giand  scale  in  ihr;  court  of  Ahab,  At  her  table 
weie  supported  no  less  than  4.00  prophets  of  Baai, 
and  400  of  Astarte  (1  K.  xvi.  ?,\,  32,  xviii, 
19),  The  prophets  of  Jehovah,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  found  their  chief  refuge  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  were  attacked  by  her  orders  and  put  to 
the  sword  (1  K.  xviii.  13;  2  K.  ix,  7).  When  at 
liist  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Elijah,  I'ose 
against  her  ministers,  and  slaughtered  them  at  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  and  when  Ahab  was  terriiif-d  into 
submission,  she  alone  retained  her  presence  of  mind ; 
and  when  she  received  in  the  palace  of  Jezreel  the 
tidings  that  her  religion  was  all  but  destroyed 
(IK.  xix.  1),  her  only  answer  was  one  of  th(fte 
fearful  vows  which  liave  made  the  leaders  of  Semitic 
nations  so  terrible  whether  for  good  or  evil — ex- 
pressed in  a  message  to  the  very  man  who,  as  it 
might  have  seemed  but  an  hour  before,  ha/l  her 
life  in  his  power: — "  As  surely  a«  thou  art  Elijah 
and  as  I  am  Jezebel  (LXX.),  so  may  God  do  to 
me  and  more  also,  if  by  this  time  to-morrow  I 
make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them" 
(1  K.  xix.  2).  Elijah,  who  had  encountered  un- 
daunted the  king  and  the  whole  force  of  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal,  "feared"  (LXX.)  the  wrath  of  the 
awful  queen,  and  fled  for  his  life  beyond  the 
furthest  limits  of  Israel  (1  K.  xix.  3).     [EUJAH.] 

The  next  iustance  of  her  power  is  still  moie 
characteristic  and  complete.  When  she  found  her 
husband  cast  down  by  his  disappointment  at  being 
thwarted  by  Xaboth,  she  took  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands,  with  a  spirit  which  reminds  us  of 
Clytemnestra  or  Lady  Macbeth.  "Dost  thfM  now 
govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ?  (play  the  king, 
TTOieis  jScMTfXea.  LXX;.  Arise  and  eat  bread  and 
let  thine  heart  be  merry,  and  /  will  give  thee 
the  vineyard  of  Xaboth  the  Jezreelite"  (1  K.  xxi, 
7).  She  wrote  a  warrant  inAhaVs  name,  and 
s^ed  it  with  his  seal.  It  was  couched  in  the 
official  language  of  the  Lsraelite  law— a  solemn 
fast — witnesses — a  charge  of  blasphemy — the  au- 
thorized punishment  of  stoning.  To  her,  and  not 
to  Ahab,  was  sent  the  announcement  that  the  royal 
wishes  were  accomplished  (1  K.  xxi.  14),  and  she 
bade  her  husband  go  and  take  the  vacant  property ; 
and  on  her  accordingly  fell  the  prophet's  curse,  as 
well  as  on  her  husband  (1  K.  xxi.  23). 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  for  a  long  period.  But 
she  sumved  Ahab  by  14  years,  and  still,  as  queen- 
mother  (aft'jr  the  fJriental  custom),  was  a  great 
personage  in  the  court  of  her  sons,  and,  ajs  such, 
became  the  special  mark  for  veugeaoc»;  when  Jehu 
advanced  against  Jezreel  to  overthrow  the  dynasty 

versions,  it  is  ttjc  yvvaxKa.  nav,  *'  thy  wife,"  In  that 
case  she  must  be  the  wife  of  the  "angel;"  and  the 
expression  would  thus  confirm  the  interpretation 
which  makes  "the  angel"  to  be  the  bishop  or  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Church  of  Thyatira ;  and  this 
woman  would  thus  be  his  wife. 
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of  Ahab.  "  What  peace  so  long  as  the  whoredoms 
of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witchcrafts  are  so 
many?"  ('J  K.  ix.  'J2).  But  in  that  supreme 
hour  of  her  house  the  spirit  of  the  aged  queen 
rose  within  her,  equal  to  the  dreadful  emergency. 
She  was  in  the  palace,  which  stood  by  the  gate  of 
the  city,  overlooking  the  approach  from  the  east. 
Beneath  lay  the  open  space  under  the  city  walls. 
She  determined  to  face  the  destroyer  of  her  family, 
whom  slie  saw  rapidly  advancing  in  his  chariot,^ 
She  painted  hei"  eyelids  in  the  Eastern  fashion  with 
antimony,  so  as  to  give  a  darker  border  to  the 
eyes,  and  make  them  look  larger  and  brighter 
(Keil),  possibly  in  order  to  induce  Jehu,  after 
the  manner  of  eastern  usurpers,  to  take  her,  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor,  for  his  wife,*^  but  more 
probably  as  the  last  act  of  regal  splendour.  She 
tired  ("made  good")  her  head,  and,  looking  down 
upon  him  from  the  high  latticed  window  in  the 
tower  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  4),  she  met  him  by  an 
allusion  to  a  former  act  of  treason  in  the  history  of 
her  adopted  country,  which  conveys  a  different  ex- 
pression, according  as  we  take  one  or  other  of  the 
different  interpr editions  given  to  it.  (1)  "  Was 
there  peace  to  Zimri,  who  slew  his  'lord'?"  as 
if  to  remind  Jehu,  now  in  the  fulness  of  his  tii- 
umph,  how  Omri,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which 
he  was  destroying,  had  himself  come  into  power 
as  the  avenger  of  Zimri,  who  had  murdered  Baasha, 
as  he  now  had  murdered  Jehoram :  or  (2)  a  direct 
address  to  Jehu,  as  a  second  Zimri: — "Is  it 
peace?"  (following  up  the  question  of  her  son  in 
2-K.  ix.  21).  *'  Is  it  peace,  0  Zimri,  slayer  of  his 
lord?"  (So  Keil  and  LXX.  -f)  Elp-nvn  Zafi&pl 
5  <pov€VT'f}s  Tov  Kvplov  ttuToG ;)  Or  (3)  "Peace 
to  Zimri,  who  slew  his  'lord'" — (according  to 
Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  4,  Ka\hs  dovKos  6  airo- 
KTtiVas  rhv  Seffiror^v) — which  again  may  be 
taken  either  as  an  ironical  welcome,  or  (according 
to  Ewald,  iii.  166,  260)  as  a  reminder  that  as 
Zimri  had  spared  the  seraglio  of  Baasha,  so  she 
was  prepared  to  welcome  Jehu.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  Jezebel,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  details 
of  the  history  of  Zimri,  would  lead  us  rather  to 
adopt  the  sterner  view  of  her  speech.  Jehu  looked 
up  from  his  chariot — and  his  answer,  j^ain,  is 
variously  given  in.  the  LXX.  and  in  the  Hebrew 
text.  In  the  former  he  exclaims,  "  Who  art  thou  f 
: — Come  down  to  me."  In  the  latter,  "  Who  is 
on  my  side,  who?"  In  either  case  the  issue  is 
the  same.  Two  or  three  eunuchs  of  the  royal 
hai'em'show  their  faces  at  the  windows,  and  at  his 
command  dashed''  the  ancient  princess  down  from 
the  chamber.  She  fell  immediately  in  front  of 
the  conqueror's  chariot.  The  blood  flew  from  her 
mangled*  corpse  over  the  palace-wall  behind,  and 
ovei'  the  advancing  horses  in  front.  The  merciless 
destroyer  passed  on ;  and  the  last  remains  of  life 
were  trampled  out  by  the  horses'  hoofs.  The  body 
was  left  in  that  open  space  called  in  modern  Eastern 
language  "  the  mounds,"  where  offal  is  thrown 
from  the  city-walls.  The  dogs  of  Eastern  cities, 
which  prowl  around  these  localities,  and  which  the 
present  writer  met  on  this  very  spot  by  the  modern 
village  whjch  occupies  the  site  of  Jezreel,  pounced 
upon  this  unexpected  prey.  Nothing  was  left  by 
them  but  the  hard  portions  of  the  human  skele- 
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*  A  graphic  c9nception  of  this  scene  occurs  in 
Racine's  Athalie,  Act  II.  Sc.  5. 

••  According  to  the  explanation  of  S.  Ephrem 
Syrus  ad  loc. 


ton,  the  skull,  the  hands,  and  the  feet.  Such  was 
the  bight  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  messengers  of 
Jehu,  whom  he  had  sent  from  liis  tiiumx^hal  ban- 
quet, struck  with  a  momentary  feeling  of  com- 
passion for  the  fall  of  so  much  greatness,  "(mi, 
see  now  this  cursed  woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is 
a  king's  daughter."  When  he  heard  the  fate  of  the 
body,  he  exclaimed  in  words  which  no  doubt  were 
long  remembered  as  the  epitaph  of  the  greatest  and 
wickedest  of  the  queens  of  Israel — "  This  is  the 
word  of  Jehovali,  which  He  spake  by  His  servant 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saying,  In  the  portion^  of  Jez- 
reel  shall  '  the '  dogs  eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel ;  and 
the  carcase  of  Jezebel  shall  be  as  dung  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;  so  that  they  sliall  not  say,  This  is 
Jezebel"  (2  K.  ix.  36,  37).  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEZE'LUS  CIeC^\os  :  Zecholeus).  1.  The 
same  as  Jahaziel  (1  Esd.  viii.  32). 

2.  {Jehelns.)  Jehtkl,  the  father  of  Obadiah 
(1  IJ^d.  viii.  35). 

JE'ZEE  0^\:  'lo-ffdap  in  Gen.  xlvi.  24; 
'l€orep,  Num.  xxvi.  49,  Alex,  'lecpl  ;  'A<r'f}p, 
1  Chr.  vii.  V6,  Alex,  "^adp:  Jeser),  the  third  son 
of  Naphtali,  and  father  of  the  fapiily  of  the  Jezer- 
ites,  who  were  numbered  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 

JEZ'IAH  (W']  :  'AC^a :  Jezia),  properly  Yiz- 
ziyyah,  a  descendant  of  Parosh,  and  one  of  those 
among  the  laymen  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
who  had  married  strange  wives,  and  at  Ezra's 
bidding  had  promised  to  put  them  away  (Ezr.  x. 
25).  In  1  Esd.  ix.  26  he  is  called  Eddias,  The 
Syiiac  of  Ezra  reads  Jezaniah. 

JEZI'EL  (^Kir,  Keri  h^^V,  which  is  the 
residing  of  some  MSS. :  'IwtjA  ;  MS.  Fred.  Aug. 
'A^i^A :  Jaziel'),  one  of  the  skilled  Benjamite 
archers  or  slingers  who  joined  David  iu  his  retreat 
at  Ziklag.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Azmaveth 
of  Bahurim,  one  of  David's  heroes  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 
In  the  Syriac  Jeziel  is  omitted,  and  the  sons  of 
Azmaveth  are  there  Pelet  and  Berachah. 

JEZLI'AH  (HN^^r:  'U^Xias,  Alex.  'leC^fa), 
one  of  a  long  list  of  Benjamite  heads  of  houses, 
sons  of  Elpaal,  who  dwelt,  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
viii.  18).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEZO'AR  iyy^) :  2aap :  Isaar),  the  son  of 
Helah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Asher,  the  father  or 
founder  of  Tekoa,  and  posthumous  son  of  Hezron 
(1  Chr,  iv.  7).  The  Keri  has  inV}  "and  Zohar," 
which  was  followed  by  the  LXX.  and  by  the  A.  V. 
ofl6n. 

JEZRAHI'AH  (J\'rr\]) :  omitted  in  Vat.  MS., 
Alex.'IefoiJp, andMS.Fied. Aug.'Ie^p/as:  Jezima), 
a  Levite,  the  leader  of  the  choriste'-s  at  the  solemn 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  42).  The  singers  had  built  themselves 
villages  in  the  en^arons  of  the  city,  and  the  Oasis  of 
the  Jordan,  and  with  the  minstrels  they  gathered 
themselves  together  at  the  fii-st  summons  to  keep 
the  dedication  with  gladness. 

JEZ'EEEL  (^Xy-lt) :  'UCpa-ffX ;  Alex.  'lef- 
peaiiK  and  'lefptTjA:  Jezrahel\  according  to  the 
received  text,  a  descendant  of  the  father  or  founder 
of  Etam,  of  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3).     But 


*=  tDDK*,  "  dash,"  as  from  a  precipice  (Ps.  cxli.  6). 
ti  p^n,  "  smooth  field." 
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as  the  verse  now  stands,  we  must  supply  some  such 
word  as  "families;"  "  these  (are  the  families  of) 
the  fiither  of  Ktiim."  Both  the  LXX,  and  Vulg. 
read  ^31,  "sons,"  for  ''l^,  "father,"  and  six  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.  have  the  same,  while  in  two 
of  De  Rossi's  the  readings  are  combined.  The 
Syriac  is  singularly  different  from  all  :-^"  And 
these  are  the  sons  of  Aminodob,  Achizar'el,  &c,, 
Keshmo,  and  Dibosh,"  the  last  clause  of  v<-v.  ?f 
being  entirely  omitted.  But,  although  the  Synac 
text  of  the  Chronicles  is  so  coiTupt  as  to  be  of  little 
authority  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  genealogy  in  vers.  3,  4  is  so  confused  as  to  be 
attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
Tremellius  and  Junius  regard  Ktam  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  person,  and  Jezreel  as  one  of  his  hons, 
while  Bertheau  considers  them  both  names  of  places. 
The  Targum  on  Chron,  has,  "  And  these  are  the 
Rabbis  dwelling  at  Etam,  Jezreel,"  &c.  In  ver.  4 
Hur  is  referred  to  as  the  ancestor  of  this  branch  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore,  if  the  present  text 
be  adopted,  we  must  read,  "and  these,  viz,  Abi- 
Etam,  Jezreel,"  &c.  But  the  probability  is  that  in 
ver,  3  a  clause  has  been  omitted.         [\V.  A,  W.J 

JEZ'REEL  cbxVlt? ;  J.XX,  'UcpaiX;  Joseph, 
'letrpctT/Ao,  Ant.  viii.  13,  §  6,  'leo:p(£e\a,  Ant.  ix, 
6,  §  4,  'iCc^po,^  Ant.  viii. -15,  §  4,  6  ;  'EtrSp^Aw^, 
or  'EcrBpifhtay,  Jud.  i,  8,  iv.  6  ;  ''EaSpdyjKa,  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  in  Onomasticon,  voce  Jezrael,  Latinized 
into  Stradela.  See  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  in  Itin. 
liierosol.  p.  586.)  Its  modern  name  is  Zerin,  which 
is  in  fact  the  same  word,  and  which  first  appears  in 
William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  26)  as  Gerin  {Gerinum), a.nd 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  as  Zarzin.  The  history  of  the 
identification  of  these  names  is  well  given  in  Robin- 
son, B.  li.  1st  Ed.  iii.  163,  165,  and  is  curious  as  an 
example  of  the  tenacity  of  a  local  tradition,  in  spite 
of  the  carelessness  oftnodern  travellers. 

The  name  is  used  in  2  Sam.  ii.  9  and  (?)  iv.  4, 
and  Hos,  i.  5,  for  the  valley  or  plain  between  Gilboa 
and  Little  Heraion;  and  to  this  plain,  in  its  widest 
extent,  the  general  foi-m  of  the  name  Esdraelon  (first 
used  in  Jud.  i.  8)  has  been  applied  in  modern  limes. 
It  is  probably  from  the  richness  of  the  plain  that 
the  name  is  derived,  **  God  has  sown,'*  *'  God's 
sowing,''  For  the  events  connected  with  this  gi^eat 
battle-field  of  Palestine,  see  Esdraelon. 

In  its  more  limited  sense,  as  applied  to  the  city, 
it  first  appears  in  Josh,  xix.  18,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  city  of  Issachar,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ChesuUoth  and  Shunem  ;  and  it  had  citizens  (l  K. 
xxi.  1-3),  elders,  and  nobles  of  its  own  ("1  K,  xxi. 
8-11).  But  its  historical  impoi-tance  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Ahab  ;  who  chose  it  for  his  chief  residence, 
as  Omri  had  chosen  Samaria,  and  Baasha  Tirzah. 

The  situation  of  the  morlem  village  of  Zerin  still 
remains  to  show  the  fitness  of  his  choice.  It  is  on 
one  of  tlie  gentle  swells  which  rise  out  of  the  fei  tile 
plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  but  with  two  peculiarities  which 
mark  it  out  from  the  rest.  One  is  its  strength. 
On  the  N.l'^.  the  hill  presents  a  steep  rocky  descent 
of  at  least  100  feet  (Robinson,  Ist  Ed,  iii.  102).  The 
other  is  its  central  locality-  It  stands  at  the  open- 
ing of  tho  middle  branch  of  the  three  eastera  forks 
of  the  plain,  and  looks  .stniig^ht  towards  the  wide 
western  level ;  thus  commanding  the  view  towards 
the  Jordan  on  the  east  (2  K.  ix.  17),  and  visible 
fi'om  Cai-mel  on  the  west  (1  K,  xviii,  46). 

■  In  Jos,  Ant.  \'m.  13,  §  0,  it  is  called  'letrpaijAo, 
'l^dpov  TToAi?  ;  in  viii.  13,  §  7,  'l^dpov  iroKis  singly  ;  in 
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In  the  neighbourhood,  or  within  the  town  pro- 
bably, was  a  temple  and  giove  of  Astarte,  with  an 
establishment  of  400  priests  suppoited  by  Jezebel 
(1  K.  xvi,  33  ;  2  K.  x,  11).  The  palace  of  Ahab 
(1  K.  xxi.  1,  xviii,  46),  probably  containing  his 
"  ivory  house"  (1  K.  xxii.  39),  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  forming  part  of  the  city  wall  (comp. 
1  K.  xxi.  1 ;  2  K.  ix.  25,  30,  33).  The  seraglio, 
in  which  Jezebel  lived,  was  on  the  city  wall,  and 
had  a  high  window  facing  eastward  (2  K,  ix.  30). 
Close  by,  if  not  fonning  part  of  this  seraglio  (as 
Josephus  supposes,  araffa  itrl  rod  wipyovj  Ant. 
ix,  6,  §  4),  was  a  watch-tower,  on  which  a  sentinel 
stood,  to  give  notice  of  an-ivals  fiom  the  disturbed 
district  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  K.  ix.  17).  This 
watch-tower,  well-known  as  "  the  tower  in  Jezreel," 
may  possilily  have  been  the  tower  oi-  "migdol" 
near  which  the  Egyptian  ai-my  was  encamped  in  the 
battle  between  Xecho  and  Josiah  {Plerod.  ii.  159). 
An  ancient  square  tower  which  stands  amongst  the 
hovels  of  the  modern  village  may  be  its  representative. 
The  gateway  of  the  city  on  the  east  was  also  the 
gateway  of  the  palace  (2  K.  ix.  ;i4).  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  gateway,  and  under  the  city  wall, 
was  an  open  space,  such  as  existed  before  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Bethshan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12),  and  is 
usually  found  by  the  walls  of  Eastern  cities,  under 
the  name  of  "the  mounds"  {aee  Arabian  NtgktSy 
pdssim),  whence  the  dogs,  the  scavengers  of  the 
East,  prowled  in  search  of  offal  (2  K.  ix.  25). 
Here  Jezebel  met  with  her  end  (2  K.  ix.  35), 
[Jezebel.]  A  little  further  East,  but  adjoiningto 
the  royal  domain  (1  K.  xxi.  1),  was  a  smooth  tract  of 
land  cleared  out  of  the  uneven  valley  (2  K,  i,  25), 
which  belonged  to  Naboth,  a  citizen  of  Jezreel 
(2  K.  ix.  1),  by  an  hereditary  right  (1  K.  xxi.  3); 
but  the  royal  grounds  were  so  near  that  it  would 
have  been  easily  turned  into  a  garden  of  herbs  for 
the  royal  use  (2  K.  xxi.  2j,  Here  Elijah  met 
Ahab,  Jehu,  and  Bidkar  (1  K.  xxi.  17);  and  here 
Jehu  met  Joram  and  Ahaziah  (2  K.  x.  21,  25), 
[Elijah  ;  Jehu,]  Whether  the  vineyard  oi'lHahoth. 
was  here  or  at  Samaria  is  a  doubtful  question. 
[Naboth.] 

Still  in  the  same  eastern  direction  are  two 
springs,  one  12  minutes  from  the  town,  the  other 
20  minutes  (Robinson,  1st  Ed. iii,  167).  This  latter 
spring  "  flows  fi'om  under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the 
waU  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  fonns  the 
base  of  G  ilboa.  The  water  is  excellent ;  and  issuing 
from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  it  spreads  out  at  once 
into  a  fine  limpid  pool,  40  or  50  feet  in  diaineter, 
full  offish"  (Robinson,  B.  Ii.  iii.  168).  This  pro- 
bably, both  fi.'om  its  size  and  situation,  was  known 
as  "THE  Sprixg  of  Jezrekl"  (mistranslated 
A.  V.  *'  a  fountain,"  1  Sam,  xxix.  1),  where  Saul 
was  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa;  and 
probably  the  same  as  the  spring  of  "  Harod," 
where  Gideon  encamped  before  his  night  attack  on 
the  !Midianif^,  (Judg.  vii.  ],  mistranslated  A,  V. 
"  the  well ").  The  name  of  Harod,  "  trembling," 
probably  was  taken  from  the  "  trembHng"  of  Gi- 
deon's army  (Judg.  vii.  3).-  It  was  the  scene  of 
successive  encampments  of  the  Crusaders  and  Sa- 
racens ;  and  was  called  by  the  Christians  Tubania, 
and  by  the  Arabs  Ain  JdlM,  *'  the  spring  of 
Goliath"  (Robinson,  ^.i?.  iii.  69),  This  last  name, 
which  it  still  bears,  is  derived  from  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  that  here  David 

viii.  15,  §4,  6,  'Hapa.     Various  readings  are  given  of 
'le^apa,  'AKapov,  'A^apov,  'A^apa. 
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killed  Goliath.  The  tradition  may  be  a  confused 
reminiscence  of  many  battles  fought  in  its  neighbour- 
hood (Kitter,  Jordan,  416) ;  or  the  word  may  be  a 
corruption  of  "  Clilead,"  supposing  that  to  be  the 
ancient  name  of  Gilboa,  and  thus  explaining  Judg.  vii. 
3,  "  depart  from  Mount  Gilead"  (Scbwarz,  3o4). 

According  to  Josephus  (jlnt  viii.  15,  §4,  6),  this 
spring,  and  the  pool  attached  to  it,  was  the  spot 
where  Naboth  and  his  sons  were  executed,  where 
the  dogs  and  swine  licked  up  their  blood  and  that 
of  Ahab,  and  where  the  harlots  bathed  in  the  blood- 
stained water  (LXX).  But  the  natural  inference 
fiom  the  present  text  of  1  K.  xxii.  38  makes  the 
scene  of  these  events  to  be  the  pool  of  Samaria. 
[See  Naboth.] 

With  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the  glory  of 
Jezreel  departed.  ■  No  other  king  is  described  as 
living  there,  and  the  name  was  so  deeply  associated 
with  the  family  of  its  founder,  that  when  the  Divine 
retribution  overtook  the  house  of  their  destroyer, 
the  eldest  child  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  was  to . 
be  a  living  witness  of  the  coming  vengeance,  was 
called  "  Jezreel ;"  "  for  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of 
Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu  .  .  .  and  at  that 
day  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley 
of  Jezreel ; .  .  .  and  gi-eat  shall  be  the  day  of  Jez- 
reel" (Hos.  i.  4,  5,  11).  And  then  out  of  that 
day  and  place  of  humiliation  the  name  is  to  go 
back  to  its  original  signification  as  derived  from 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  rich  plain,  and  to 
become  a  pledge  of  the  revived  beauty  and  richness 
of  Israel.  "I  will '  hear  and  answer '  the  heavens, 
and  '  they  will  hear  and  answer '  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  shall  'hear  and  answer'  the  com  and  the 
wine  and  the  oil  [of  that  fruitful  plain],  and  they 
shall '  hear  and  answer '  Jezreel  [that  is,  the  seed 
of  God],  and  /  will  sow  her  unto  me  in  the  earth  " 
(Hos.  ii.  22;  see  Ewald  ad  loc,  and  Gesenius  in 
voce  Jezreel).  From  this  time  the  image  seems 
to  have  been  continued  as  a  prophetical  e-x'pression 
for  the  sowing  the  people  of  Israel,  as  it  were 
broadcast ;  as  though  the  whole  of  Palestine  and 
the  world  were  to  become,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  one 
rich  plain  of  Jezreel.  "  I  will  sow  them  among 
the  people,  and  they  shall  remember  me  -in  far 
countries"  (Zech.  x.  9).  "  Ye  shall  be  tilled  and 
sown,  and  I  will  multiply  men  upon  you"  (Ez. 
xxxvi.  9,  10).  *'  I  will  sow  the  house  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  seed  of  men  and 
W'th  the  seed  of  beast "  (Jer.  xxxi.  27).  Hence 
the  consecration  of  th?,  image  of  "  sowing,"  as  it 
appears  in  the  N.  T.,  Matt.  .\iii.  2. 

2.  A  town  in  Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  southern  Canncl  (Josh.  xv.  56).  Here  David  in 
his  wanderings  took  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess  for  his 
firet  wife  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5).      [A.  P.  S.] 

JIB'SAM  (Db"!* :  'Ufiaaiv ;  Alex.  'UPaadfi : 
Jehsem),  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar, 
who  were  heads  of  their  father's  house  and  heroes 
of  might  in  their  generations  (1  Chr.  vii.  2).  His 
descendants  appear  to  have  served  in  David's  army, 
and  with  others  of  the  same  clan  mustered  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  22,000. 

JID'LAPH  (y\by,, "  weeping,"  Ges, :  'U\Sd,f  ■ 
Jedlaph),  a  son  of  ifahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  whose 
settlements  have  not  been  identified,  though  they 
most  probably  ai'e  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Euphrates 
country.  [E.  S.  P.] 

JIM'N"A(n312):  'la/i/y;  Alex.'Ia/icfv:  Jemna), 
the  firstborn  of  Asher,  represented  in  the  num- 
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bering  on  the  plains  of  Moab  by  his  descendants 
the  Jimnites  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewheie 
called  in  the  A.  V.  Jjmnah  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and 
iMNAH  (1  Chr.  vii.  30),  the  Hebrew  in  both  in- 
stances being  the  same. 

JIM'NAH  (n30;i  :  'Ufxvd  ;  Alex.  'U/^yd  : 
Jamne)  =  Jimna  =  Imnah  (Gen,  xlvi.  17). 

JIM'NITES,  THE  (n3p»n  ;  i  e.  the  Jim- 
nah;  Sam.  and  one  MS.  »JD*n:  i  'lafui/i;  Alex.  S 
'la[j.ELi/i:  JemnaUae),  descendiiiits  of  the  preceding 
(Num.  xxvi.  44). 

JIPH'TAH  (nPlB;,  i.  e.  Yiftach :  Vat.  omits  ; 

Alex.  'U<l>dd  :  Jephtha),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
in  the  maritime  lowland,  or  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv. 
43).  It  is  named  in  the  same  group  with  Mareshah, 
Nezib,  and  others.  Both  the  lasi^mentioned  places 
have  been  discovered,  ^the  fonner  to  the  south,  the 
latter  to  the  east  of  Beit-Jibrin,  not  as  we  should 
expect  on  the  plain,  but  in  the  mountains.  Here 
Jiphtah  may  some  day  be  found,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  met  with.  [G.] 

JIPH'THAH-EL,  THE  VALLEY  OF  ('3 
PK'nnD^ :  Ttu(pa-l]X,  ''S.Kyai  kuX  *9ai^\  ;  Alex. 

rrf 'Ie</)8a^A, 'Ec-yai 'lecf fla^A. :  JepMahel),  aval- 
ley  which  sei"ved  as  one  of  the  land-marks  for  the 
boundary  both  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  14)  and  Asher 
(27).  The  district  was  visited  in  1852  by  Dr.  Ko- 
binson,  who  suggests  that  Jiphtah-el  was  identical 
with  Jotapata,  the  city  which  so  long  withstood 
Vespasian  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ill.  7),  and  that  they 
survive  in  the  modern  Jefat,  a  village  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Galilee,  half-way  between  the  Bay  of  Acre 
and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  In  this  case  the 
valley  is  the  great  Wady-AUlin,  which  "  has  its 
head  in  the  hills  near-  Jefat,  and  i-uns  thence  west- 
ward to  the  maritime  plain  (Kobinson,  ill.  107). 
Van  de  Velde  concurs  in  this,  and  identifies  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  27),  which  he  considers  to  be  a  town, 
with  the  ruins  of  ^ftffire  (ifemoir,  326).  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  Hebrew  word  Ge, 
here  rendered  "  valley,"  has  commonly  rather  the 
force  of  a  ravine  or  glen,  and  is  distinct  from 
Nachal,  which  answei-s  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Wady 
(Stanley,  S.  §■  P.  App.  §2,  38).  [G.] 

JO'AB  (3NV:  "  Jehovah  -  father : "  'IwijS  : 
Joah),  the  eldest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  three 
nephews  of  David,  the  children  of  Zeruiah,  David's 
sister.  Their  father  is  unknown,"  but  seems  to  have 
resided  at  Bethlehem,  and  to  have  died  before  his 
sons,  as  we  find  mention  of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place 
(2  Sam.  ii.  32).  They  all  exhibit  the  activity  and 
courage  of  David's  constitutional  character.  But 
they  never  rise  beyond  this  to  the  nobler  qualities 
which  lift  him  above  the  wild  soldiers  and  chief- 
tains of  the  time.  Asahel,  who  was  cut  off  in  his 
youth,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  darling  of  the 
family,  is  only  known  to  us  from  his  gazelle-like 
agility  (2  Sam.  ii.  18).  Abishai  and  Joab  are  alike 
in  their  implacable  revenge.  Joab,  however,  com- 
bines with  these  i-uder  qualities  something  of  a  more 
statcsman-hke  character,  which  brings  him  more 
nearly  to  a  level  with  his  youthful  uncle ;  and  un- 
questionably gives  him  the  second  place  in  the 
whole  history  of  David's  reign. 


«  By  Josephus  [Ant.  vii.  1,  §3)  his  name  is  given 
as  SurLCSoupO  ;  but  this  may  be  merely  a  repetition 
of  Sarouiah  (Sapovii). 

4  A 
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1.  He  first  appears  after  David's  accession  to 
tYi':  triro^'r  at  Hebron,  thii»  differing  from  his 
brother  Abishai,  who  was  already  iMv'uTs  eom- 
panioa  daring  hi*  wanderings  Tl  Sam.  xxvi.  */;. 
He  with  his  two  brothers  went  oat  from  Hebron 
at  the  head  of  David's  "  i*rvarjt-,"  or  gnards,  to 
keep  a  watch  on  the  movefnerjtj.  of  Abner,  who 
with  a  considerable  fi>rce  of  l^r.j^rnit^^  had  crossed 
the  Jor^hiD,  and  come  as  &r  a.-,  '/frz-con,  j^erhaps  on 
a  piir."iTri/i^e  to  the  san-Ctijarr,  The  two  parties 
sate  op[y/;:te  eadi  other,  on  ea/:h  sile  of  the  tank  by 
that  citr.  Abrier's  challenge,  to  which  Joab  aA- 
seiiteJ,  lei  to  a  desperate  =try^/[e  f/etv/eeri  tvre!ve 
champions  from  either  ade.  \Jjih7JjS,']  The  left- 
handei  Benjamites,  and  the  right-handed  men  of 
Jndab — their  sword-hands  thus  wj/iin;?  tf/'^ether 
— seized  eadi  his  adversary  by  the  b^'i,  ari'i  the 
whole  namber  fell  bv  t?.e  m^itual  woonds  they 
received - 

This   ronsed  the   blood   *  the  rival  trrfe ;    a 
gCTcral  encounter  ensned :   Abr.er  and  his  comj/^^r 
were  defeatei,  and  in  his  flight,  l>^ri^  hard  pre^^rf-i 
by  the    = -.Tift- footed  Asahel,  he  reluctantly  iiile^l 
the  tmfortnnate  yonth.     The  ezpre^ons  which  he 
uses,  **  Wherefore  should  1  smite  thee  to  the  ground  ? 
how  then  should  I  hold  up  my  hce  to  Joab  thy  j 
hr'Ahir':"  '2  ~-iri.  ii.  iij,  imply  that  up  to  this  | 
time  there  had  been  a  Ha  iJy,  if  not  a  friendly,  feei- 
iii^'  between  the  two  ehiei-.     It  was  rudely  eitin-  ' 
piWhil  br  ti-jis  deed  of  blood.   T/je  '^ther  soldiers  of 
.JixlaL,  when  tiiey  came  up  to  the  dead  V/ir  of  their  | 
jooBg  leader,  haltel,  it."  ei  dumb  by  /^.ief.     B  J*.  : 
his  tvro  brothers,  on  seeing  the  corpse,  oaiy  harried 
on  with  greater  tirr  in  the  pon^iit.      At  nii^t  I 
the  Benjamite  fijroe  ralliei  roand  Abr:er,'^  and  he  \ 
tbea  made  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  .Joab  not  j 
to  push  the  war  to  estremities.     -Joao  reH'; t^iTitir  ■ 
coas^:.-^i,  drew  off  his  troop;,  and  retomed,  afto-  j 
tne  kes  of  oJy  nineteen  men,  to  Hebron,     Thev  ! 
te^/i:  the  oin^e  of  Asahd  with  them,  and  <m  the  I 
way  halted  at  Bethlehem  in  the  early  momir.i-,  or  j 
at  d^i  of  Di^ht,  to  inter  it  in  their  iar/jily  'o^.-.ai- 
^aee  (2  Sam.  iL  •'/iy.  I 

But  Joab's  reveij^'e  on  Absier  was  only  pc-stponed.  I 
He  had  been  oa  another  of  the^.^  prei^-.to.-y  exeai-  ] 
sicras  from  Hebron,  when  he  was  iLShnri^'i  on  hLs  j 
ret^r^i  t;.£t  Aboer  had  in  his  ^s^nf^  paid  a  visit  to 
David,  and  been  recered  i..*.o  &voar    2  -Sam.  iii,  | 
2.^  .      He  broi:e  o"t  into  a  '.'i',ie:.t  re3no:.-^"tr^r.';e 
vrith  the  kii^,  and  theiL,  without  David's  kaow-  I 
ledge,  immediately  se^t   mesei^-eTs  after  Ab^er, 
who  was  orert^ien  by  them  at  the  well  of  .Siriik,  1 
aftc^jrii-iz  *-/^  Jo-^pais  '".-i/X  TiL  1,  ^),  about  two  | 
miles  from  HeJaon-*   Ahner,  -srith  t:x  -'^-v.^y^-^^.'^-j. 
p-enerosity  of  his  Dcibie  r_itire,  returned  at  ori«e.  i 
joab  a»i  Abidjai  met  \ma  in  the  gater'-iy  of  the 
to---  ;  -J-yi'v  t/xjk  him  aside    2  .S^iirj.  iii-  i' ^,  zi.  if 
"^rith  a  peaceful  i::tentioo,  a.'*i  the:,  strioi  faim  a 
deadly  Mow  "  snder  die  fifth  rib."     It  is  poariUe 
thfi.t  with  the  pa^on  of  veia^eariee  for  his  \Kf,"^^:: 
ir^'iy  have  lj»e»3i  mia'^ed  the  fear  :e-t  Aboer  ^ItfriM 
npxli--t  him  in  ti.e  irin/s  favour.     David  b-i.-^t 
iL'y  pairi'.r.-ite  invective  and  impriuatioBS  on  Joab 
whea  he  heard  'vf  the  £/,%  and  &n%d  him  to  appear 
in  saK^'.th  and  torn  i?.r7r;e:.ts  at  th--  fun€3al  (ijL 
31^.     B-t  is  was  an  L'.tir/,itio::  of  Joab's  power. 
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which  David  never  forgot.  The  awe  in  whidi  he 
stood  of  tr;e  sons  of-Zemiah  cast  a  shade  over  the 
whole  remainder  of  his  lite  riii'  39), 

III.  There  was  now  no  rival  left  in  the  way 
of  .Joal/s  adyancemettt£,  and  soon  the  opj/'^rtonity 
occnrrerl  for  his  legitiniale  accession  to  the  highest 
[x/st  that  Daiid  conld  confer.  At  the  y'ege  rf 
Jebar,  the  king  offered  toe  office  of  chief  of  the 
army,  now  grown  into  a  "  host,"  to  any  one  who 
would  lead  the  forlorn  hope,  and  scale  the  precipice 
on  which  the  >«r]eg<yl  foTtre»s  stool  With  an 
iiphty  e-jiiai  to  that  of  David  himself,  or  of  his 
brother  .'liahel,  Joab  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and 
hecame  in  ccnsequence  comniander-in,cliief — ^'cap- 
tain of  the  ho^t " — t^)e  same  office  that  Abner  had 
held  under  Saul,  the  hi^est  in  the  state  afler  the 
king  '1  Chr,  xi.  6 ;  2  Sam,  viiL  Id).  His  import- 
ance wag  immediately  siiovru  hy  his  undertaking 
the  lhrt;hf;5tiorj  of  the  '^n.-j  .ered  dty,  i.-i  conjunc- 
tion with  David  (1  Chr.  ri.  -j^. 

In  tliis  p%t  he  was  content,  and  served  the  tdng 
with  nn'ieviat;.-<g  fidelity.  In  t/,e  wide  range  of 
wars  whidi  Di.ii  nndeitoric,  .Joab  was  the  actii^ 
general,  and  he  there&tre  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder,  as  fer  as  military  prowess  was  concerned, 
the  JIariboroigh,  the  Beluarius,  of  the  .Je7ii.-h 
canpire,  Abaslsii,  his  brother,  still  accomfonied 
him,  as  caj/ta.i  of  the  king's  " mi^y  men"  '  1 
Ci'ir.  li.  2v  :  2  .Sam.  i,  !>,.  He  had  a  diief 
armour-bearer  of  his  own,  Xaband,  a  Beerothite 
'2  .Sarf>.  iiiiL  i7  :  1  Chr.  xl  .^5)  ,  and  t.;ij  atteod- 
aj^ts  to  carry  his  etjuiprneM  azid  bi^gage  2  -Sam, 
rviii,  1.5;.  He  had  tte  <iu.-ih,  {ifrmeriy  heior.gJLg 
to  the  King  or  ju/%e,  of  giving  the  -igLa;  by 
trumpet  for  advance  or  retreat  '2  .Sam.  i'.-iii.  l^;  . 
He  was  called  by  the  alm'/-.t  regal  title  of  "  lord  " 
2  Sam.  iL  11  ^,  '•  tae  ptvacfi  of  the  kiL/i  army  " 
''1  Chr,  xivii,  ':i4/.  His  usual  residence  feie^ 
when  camp^gning/  was  in  Jenu^aleni — h  .t  he  had 
a  hoav<:  and  proparty,  with  ba -iey-hefcis  ai^tram^ 
in  the  country  2  .Sam.  liv,  y/j^,  in  the  "wildar- 
nes  "  tl  K.n.  'H,,  yio^xiAj  on  the  N.E.  rf  Jeri- 
saieai  fcomp.  1  .Sam,  jiii,  18,  Jo^  viii,  l.>,  2'>  , 
near  an  ancient  sanctuary,  called  frcm  its  nomadic 
vin^e  "  bi^l.:j:^-.r"  2  .~ajfl.  liiL  23 ;  cMnp.  with 
liv.  3*)),  where  there  were  eiteiKive  ^tteiifmilBL'i. 
It  is  pv^sible  that  this  "  hou.se  of  Joab  "  may  have 
gi T^. :'..,  L.arji^e  to  .itaroth,  /.'?•  -  -./oaj  '  I  Chr.  iL  .>4  , 
to  distinguish  it  from  -\ti.-oth.aJar.  Theie  were 
t70  .-Vtaroths  in  the  t.'ih<e  of  Benjamia  [see  At>.- 
eotth]. 

1.  His  great  war  -xi.-,  that  agamst  Ammmi, 
wUdi  he  omdoctel  in  ti«i»rn.  It  was  divided 
ii.to  three  cacif^iigL-s.  (a^  The  tiist  was  as:a  .'-* 
tije  allied  fore^  of  .Syria  and  Ammon,  He  attacied 
an!  de&ated  the  »— -lans,  whjkt  his  brother  Abidni 
did  the  ssane  for  *-:.^  .imnvjr.it^.  Tr:e  .SyriaiH  ral- 
lied with  t':,eir  kir^lred  tribes  from  beyond  the  E-:- 
j,h.-ites,  and  were  finally  ro  it*:  by  I^vid  Umsdf, 
"HjiI/ABEZEB^ .  (4i  The  seoowi -jtsi  azaw.  Ej  ru. 
The  dedsive  victory  was  ^daed  oy  David  famts^ 
in  the  ''  ralley  of  sa^t,"  and  eel,-  -.•«;  hy  a  ■'- 
;.T..:'!^I  moa-iiient  e  Sam.  viii  13  .  B-t  Joab 
tsii  t.'.^  dwrge  of  ea.-ryiitg  o^t  the  vr^y.ry,  at>f  re- 
mained for  six  months,  eitirpatiog  the  male  f^-- 
lation,  whom  be  ther.  baried  in  the  trmls  of  Petn 


*  The  word  'ier.:T-:'-.;r.^'  t;je  halt  of  Abner's  band,  '  P'^«flblT  ;;.e  spring  ^':.ieA  s&i  exists   alw«t 

and  r-ri«ed  "  tr-x,:^"  la  -h'  4.  T.    »  Ssj    2      -  '*^  distniee  oat  of  H^ .-'.-  o^  She  i  rt  of  llie  r«d 

■--■'''  '^      "-  ">*  geiBg  r.'tr'JawxrAt  and  bears  tae  naaie  of  >lwi-.fertf*, 

.    .-.  imasoal  oae,  --,X    AyadJah,,  cfcewheie  er.-  -^  ^.^  j,,  doobtlea  always  followed  tae  .^-ve 

plowed  fiw  2  V.reh  «■  ■.  -  t  of  bfsanp.  tract. 
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(1  K.  xi.  15,  16).  So  long  was  the  teiTbr  of  his 
name  preserved  that  only  when  the  fugitive  prince 
of  Edom,  in  the  Kgyptian  court,  heard  that  "  David 
slept  with  his  fathei-s,  and  that  Joab  the  captain  of 
the  host  was  deadj"  did  he  venture  to  return  to  his 
own  country  (ib.  xi.  21,  22).  (c)  The  third  was 
against  tlie  Ammonites.  They  were  again  left  to 
Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7-19).  He  went  against  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  "  at  the  time  when 
kings  go  out  to  battle  " — to  the  siege  of  Kabbah. 
The  ark  was  sent  with  him,  and  the  whole  army 
was  encamped  in  booths  or  huts  round  the  be- 
leaguered city  (2  Sam.  xi.  1,  11).  After  a  sortie 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  caused  some  loss  to  the 
■Jewish  army,  Joab  took  the  lower  city  on  the 
river,  and,  then,  with  true  loyalty,  sent  to  urge 
David  to  come  and  take  the  cit-adel,  "  Rabbah," 
lest  the  glory  of  the  capture  should  pass  from  the 
king  to  his  general  (2  Sam.  xii.  26-28). 

2.  The  semces  of  Joab  to  the  king  were  not 
confined  to  these  military  achievements.  In  the 
entangled  relations  which  gi-ew  up  in  David's  do- 
mestic life,  he  bore  an  important  pait.  (a)  The  first 
occasion  was  the  unhappy  correspondence  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  during  the  Am- 
monite war  respecting  Uriah  the  Hittite,  which 
led  to  the  treacherous  sacrifice  of  Uriah  in  the 
above  mentioned  sortie  (2  Sam.  xi.  1-25).  It 
shows  both  the  confidence  reposed  by  David  in 
Joab,  and  Joab's  too  unscrupulous  fidelity  to  Da^ad. 
From  the  possession  which  Joab  thus  acquii'ed  of 
the  terrible  secret  of  the  royal  household,  has  been 
dated,  with  some  probability,^  his  increased  power 
over  the  mind  of  the  king. 

(6)  The  next  occasion  on  which  it  was  displayed 
was  in  his  successful  endeavour  to  reinstate  j^bsalom 
in  David's  favour,  after  the  murder  of  Amnon.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  been  guided  by 
the  effect  produced  on  the  king  by  Nathan's  parable. 
A  similar  apologue  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
"  wise  woman  of  Tekoah."  The  exclamation  of 
Dand  on  perceiving  the  application  intimates  the 
high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  general, 
"  Is  not  the  hand  of  Joab  in  all  this  ?  "  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
1-20).  A  like  indication  is  found  in  the  confidence 
of  Absalom  that  Joab,  who  had  thus  procured  his 
return,  could  also  go  a  step  further  and  demand  his 
admission  to  his  father's  presence.  Joab,  who 
evidently  thought  that  he  had  gained  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  (2  Sam.  xiv.  22),  twice  refused 
to  visit  the  prince,  but  having  been  entrapped  into 
an  inteiwiew  by  a  stratagem  of  Absalom,  undertook 
the  mission,  and  succeeded  in  this  also  (ib.  xiv.  28- 
33). 

(c)  The  same  keen  sense  of  his  master's  interests 
that  had  prompted  this  desire  to  heal  the  breach  in 
the  royal  family  ruled  the  conduct  of  Joab  no  less, 
.when  the  relations  of  the  father  and  son  were 
revereed  by  the  successful  revolt  of  Absalom.  His 
foimer  intimacy  with  the  piiiice  did  not  impair 
his  fidelity  to  the  king.  He  followed  liim  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  in  the  final  battle  of  Ephiaim 
assLiraed  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  rebel 
prince's  dangerous  life  in  spite  of  David's  injunction 
to  spare  him,  and  when  no  one  else  had  courage  to  act 
so  decisive  a  pai"t  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2, 11-15).  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  temble  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
king  (ib,  xviii.  20),  and  on  this  account  possibly 
dissuaded  his  young  friend  Ahimaaz  from  bearing  the 
news ;  but,  when  the  tidings  had  been  broken,  he 
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'**  See  Blunt's  C'luncidpnceSf  ii.,  xi. 


had  the'  spirit  liimself  to  rouse  David  fiom  the 
frantic  grief  whieh  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
royal  cause  (2  Sam.  six.  5-7).  His  stern  resolu- 
tion (as  he  had  himself  anticipated)  well  nigh 
proved  fatal  to  his  own  interests.  The  king  could 
not  forgive  it,  and  went  so  far  in  his  unreasonable 
resentment  as  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  aniiy 
from  the  too  faithful  Joab  to  his  other  nephew 
Amasa,  the  son  of  Abigail,  who  had  even  sided 
with  the  insurgents  (2  Sam.  x'lx.  32).  In  like 
manner  he  returned  only  a  reproachful  answer  to 
the  vindictive  Joj-alty  of  Joab's  brother,  Abishai 
(ib.  22). 

(d)  Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  Joab  than  his  condact  in  this 
trying  crisis  of  his  history.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
remained  still  faithful  to  his  master.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  before  in  the  case  of  Abner,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  post  he  so  highly  valued. 
Amasa  was  commander-in-chief,  but  Joab  had 
still  his  own  small  following  of  attendants ;  and 
with  him  were  the  mighty  men  commanded  by 
his  brother  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xx.  7,  10),  and  the 
body-guard  of  the  king.  With  these  he  went  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
heat  of  pursuit,  he  encountered  his  rival  Amasa, 
more  leisurely  engaged  in  the  same  quest.  At 
"the  great  stone"  in  Gibeon,  the  cousins  met. 
Joab's  sword  was  attached  to  his  girdle ;  by  de- 
sign or  accident  it  protruded  from  the  sheath ; 
Amasa  rushed  into  the  treacherous  embrace,  to 
which  Joab  invited  him,  holding  fast  his  swoj-d  by 
his  own  right  hand,  whilst  the  vmsheathed  sword 
in  his  left  hand  plunged  into  Amasa's  stomach; 
a  single  blow  from  that  practised  ai-m,  as  in  the 
case  of  Abner,  sufficed  to  do  its  work.  Joab  and 
his  brother  humed  on  to  discharge  their  com- 
mission, whilst  one  of  his  ten  attendants  staid  by 
the  corpse,  calling  on  the  royal  ■  paiiy  to  follow 
after  Joab.  But  the  deed  produced  a  frightful 
impression.  The  dead  body  was  lying  in  a  pool  of 
blood  by  the  roadside  ;  every  one  halted,  as  they 
came  up,  at  the  ghastly  sight,  till  the  attendant 
dragged  it  out  of  the  road,  and  threw  a  cloak  over 
it.  Then,  as  if  the  spell  was  broken,  they  followed 
Joab,  now  once  more  captain  of  the  host  (2  Sam. 
XX.  5-13).  He  too,  when  they  overtook  him, 
presented  an  aspect  long  afterwards  remembered 
with  honor.  The  blood  of  Amasa  had  spirted  all 
over  the  girdle  to  which  the  sword  was  attached, 
and  the  sandals  on  his  feet  were  red  with  the  stains 
left  by  the  falling  corpse  (]  K.  ii.  5). 

(c)  But,  at  the  moment,  all  were  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Once  more  a  proof  was 
given  of  the  wide-spread  confidence  in  Joab's  judg- 
ment. In  the  besieged  town  of  Abel  Bethmaachah, 
far  in  the  north,  the  same  appeal  was  addressed  to 
his  sense  of  the  evils  of  an  endless  civil  war,  that 
had  been  addressed  to  liim  year's  before  by  Abner 
near  Gibeon.  He  demanded  only  the  sun-ender  of 
the  rebel  chief,  and  on  the  sight  of  his  head  thrown 
over  the  wall,  withdrew  the  army  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx.  16-22).     [Siieba.] 

(/)  His  last  remonstrance  with  David  was  on 
the  announcement  of  the  king's  desire  to  number 
the  people.  "The  king  prevailed  against  Joab" 
(2  Sam",  xxiv.  1-4).  But  Joab's  scruples  were  so 
strong  that  he  managed  to  avoid  numbering  two  of 
the  tribes,  Levi  and  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  x.xi.  6). 

3.  There  is  something  mournful  in  the  end  of 
Joab.  At  the  close  of  his  long  life,  his  loyalty, 
sn  long  unshalien,  .at  last  wavered.     "  Though  he 
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had  not  turned  after  Absalom  (or,  as  In  I.XX. 
or  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §4,  "  He  tumod  not  after 
Solomon"),  he  turned  after  Adonijah"  (1  K. 
ii.  28).  This  probably  filled  up  the.  measure  of 
the  king's  long  cherished  resentment.  We  leara 
from  David's  la.si.  song  that  his  powerlessness  over 
his  courtiers  was  even  then  present  to  his  mind 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  7j,  and  now,  on  his  deathbed,  he 
recalled  to  Solomon's  recollection  the  two  murders 
of  Abner  and  Amasa  (1  K.  ii.  5,  C),  with  an  in- 
junction not  to  let  the  aged  soldier  escajw  with, 
impunity. 

The  revival  of  the  pretensions  of  'Adonijah  after 
David's  death  was  suHicient  to  awaken  the  suspi- 
cions of  Solomon.  The  king  deposed  the  high- 
priest  Abiathar,  Joab's  friend  and  fellow-conspir 
rator — and  the  news  of  this  event  at  once  alaimed 
Joab  himself.  He  claimed  the  right  of  sanctuary 
within  the  curtains  of  the  sacred  tent,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  altar  at  Gibeon.  He  was  pursued 
by  Benaiah,  who  at  first  hesitated  to  violate  the 
sanctuary  of  the  refuge ;  but  Solomon  urged  that 
the  guilt  of  two  such  murders  oven'ode  all  such 
protection.  With  his  hands  on  the  altar  therefore, 
the  grey-headed  warrior  was  slaughtered  Sr;  hi? 
successor.  The  body  was  carried  to  his  house 
"  in  the  wilderness,"  and  there  interred.  He  left 
descendants,  but  nothing  is  known  of  them,  tmless 
it  may  be  infened  from  the  double  curse  of  David 
(2  Sam.  iii.  29;  and  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iL  SS)  tliat 
they  seemed  to  dwindle  away,  stricken  by  a  suc- 
cession of  visitations — weakness,  leprosy,  lameness, 
murder,  starvation.  His  name  is  by  some  supposed 
(in  allusion  to  his  pail  in  Adonijab's  coronation  on 
that  spot)  to  be  preserved  in  the  mo-lem  appella- 
tion of  Emogel — "  the  well  of  Job  " — corrupt«J 
from  Jfij.h.  [A.  P.  .■-.] 

2.  3KV  :  'lufii^ ;  Alex.  'Iui0 :  JorA.)  Son  ol 
Seraiah,  and  descendant  of  Kenaz  (1  Chr.  iv.  14). 
He  was  father,  or  prince,  as  Jarchi  explains  it,  of 
the  valley  of  Chara-shim,  or  smiths,  so  call*:*!,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  quoted  by  Jeiome  {Q'xaest. 
Heh.  m  Faral.),  because  the  architects  of  the 
Temple  were  selecte*!  fi'om  among  his  sons. 

3.  ('laiip:  Job  in  I  Evl.;.  The  head  of  a 
&mily,  not  of  piestly  or  Levitical  rank,  whose 
descendants,  with  those  of  Jeshua,  were  the  moit 
numerous  of  all  who  returned  with  Zcrubbabel 
fEzr.  ii.  6,  viii.  9  ;  Neb.  vii.  11 ;  1  t'M.  viii.  S.5;. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  Jeshua  and  .loab  were  two 
prominent  men  among  the  children  of  Pahath- 
Moab,  the  ruler  or  sultan  (gh&lUri)  of  Moab,  as  the 
Syriac  renders,  or  whether,  in  the  registration  of 
those  who  returned,  the  d^cendants  of  Jeshua  and 
-Joab  were  repre^ent^^l  by  the  sons  of  Pabath-Moab. 
The  latter  is  more  protably  the  true  solution,  and 
the  verse  ("Ezr.  ii.  6  ;  Xeh,  vii.  11;  should  then  be 
rendered: — "the  sons  of  Pahath-JIoab,  fm  (i.e. 
representirj'^;  the  sons  of  Jeshna  and  Joab."  In 
this  case  the  Joab  of  Ezr.  viii.  9  and  1  Esd.  viii. 
35  was  probably  a  distinct  i<-:nionage. 

JOA'CHAZ  ('Uxovlat;  Alex.  'Idxt^i-  Je- 
chonias)  =  .lehoahaz  (1  Esd.  i.  '^A),  the  son  of 
Josiah.  The  LX.\.  and  Vulgate  are  in  this  cas'; 
followei^l  bv  .-t.  JIatthew  '\.  11),  or  have  been 
altered  so  as  to  agree  with  him. 

SO'ACBJhl  {^luoKfifL:  .Tvihi.n}.  I.  (Bar. 
i.  'j)  =  Jehoiakirn,  called  also  Joacim. 

2.  A  "high-pri'rst "    '6    Upeit,  at   Jc-rinalcm 
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• 
In  the  time  of  Baruch  "  the  son  of  Chelcias,"  i.  e. 
Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).     The  name  does  not  w«iir  in 
the  list  1  Chr.  vi.  \y,  S.  [1!.  K.  W.] 

JO'ACIM  ('\a<ud\i.:  Alex,  'luKeiii  and  'laor 
Kei/i:  ./oacim).  1.  =  Jehoiakirn  (1  Esd.  i.  37, 
■'A,  .39).    [Joacim,  1.] 

2.  (Joncldri)  =  Jehoiachin  (1  E8<1.  i.  43). 

3.  =  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (I  Esd.  v.  'i). 
He  is  by  mistake  f;alled  the  son  of  Zembbabfil,  as 
is  clear  from  Neh.  xii.  10,  'M  ;  and  the  jra-ssjige  has 
in  consequenr*  been  ccjiytaAeil  by  .lunius,  who 
renders  it  "  Jeschuahh  filius  Jehotza/iaki  cum 
Jehojakimo  filio,"  Biirrington  {Ofr/u;aL  i.  72; 
proposed  to  omit  the  words  'IwaKi^  d  tov  alUh- 
gether  as  an  interpolation.  [W.  A,  W.] 

4.  "  The  high-priest  which  was  m  hu-iv-zA'-.m  " 
(Jud.  iv.  6, 14)inthe  time  of  Judith, whowelcomBl 
the  heroine  after  the  death  of  Holofemes,  in  com- 
fjany  with  "  the  ancients  of  the  children  of  Israel " 
{•f]  yepovffia  tIov  viStv  *\ffpaij\,  xv.  8  fi.j.  The 
name  occurs  with  the  various  reading  Elijthim,  bijt 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  him  with  ariy  historical 
character.  No  such  name  occurs  in  the  lists  of 
high-priests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  8,  §6; ;  and 
it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  conjecture  to  supj>o«e  that 
PZliakim  mentione^l  in  2  K.  xviii.  18  was  afterwarfls 
raised  to  that  dignity.  Still  less  can  be  said  for  the 
identifi'-rition  of  Joacim  with  Hilkiah  (2  K.  xxii.  4; 
'EXioKios,  Jos.  Ant.  x.  4,  §2 ;  XeXicias,  I.XX.). 
The  name  itself  is  appropriate  to  the  portion  which 
the  high-priest  occupies  in  the  story  of  Judith 
("  The  Lord  hath  s-it  up"),  and  the  j»erson  must 
be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  fiction. 

5.  The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sus.  1  if.;.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  as  in  the  fornier 
case,  with  a  refen^ice  to  its  meaning;  and  it  was 
probably  foi-  the  same  reason  that  the  huf-.l*and  of 
Annaf,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  is  calle^l  Jr^cirn 
in  early  legends  {Proter:.  Jfjc.  i.,  &c.). 

JOADA'XUS  ('IceaBdms:  .fovdem),  one  of 
the  sons  of  .Ja^hua,  the  son  of  Jozadak  CI  Esd.  ix. 
19;.  His  name  occupies  the  same  position  a-s  that  of 
Cedaliah  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezr.  x.  18, 
but  it  is  uncertain  how  the  corruption  oricrtrjated. 
Probably,  as  Burrington  suggests  ( Oeneal.  i.  ]';7,, 
the  r  was  corrupt«l  into  I,  and  AI  into  N,  a  change 
which  in  the  tmcial  chara/.ler  would  be  very  sligiit. 

JO  AH  (nttV  :  'lads  in  Kings,  'laix  in  Isaiah ; 

Alex.  'laiTMliAr  in  2  K.  xviii.  18,  20,  and  'I<w£j  in 
ver,  37;  JooJi^).  1.  The  son  of  Asaph,  an^I  chro- 
nicler, or  keeper  of  the  rf^ytrfl.%  to  Hezekiah.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  chief  officers  sent  to  com- 
municate with  the  Assyrian  general  at  the  cindnit 
of  the  upper  pool  (Is.  ixxvi.  3,  11,  22;,  and  pro- 
bably ljelong*;d  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

2.  ('lad$;  Alex,  'ladx:  Jo'ih.)  The  son  or 
grandson  of  Zimmah,  a  Geishonite  fl  Chr.  vi.  21), 
and  apparcntiy  the  same  as  Kthan  (ver.  42),  unless, 
as  is  not  improljable,  in  the  latter  list  .some  nanifs 
are  supplied  which  are  omitted  in  the  former,  and 
vke  vertd.  For  instance,  in  ver.  42  Stiimei  is 
added,  and  in  ver.  43  Libni  is  omittwl  'c<mip.  ver. 
20;.  If  .J'<ii.  and  Kthan  are  identical,  the  jjassage 
mu-t  have  been  early  comjpt^/1,  as  all  ancicfit  ver- 
sions give  it  as  it  stJinds  at  pr's'jnt,  and  there  arc 
no  variations  in  the  M.S.S. 

3.  ('ladB;  Alex,  'laai:  .Jvha.,  The  third 
son  of  Ob<<i-t<lom  (1  Chr.  iivi,  4),  a  Koihite,  and 
one  of  the  door-keepers  appoiiit^r^l  by  Iia^id.     ft  ith 
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tne  rest  of  his  fa'mily  he  is  characterised  as  a  man 
of  excellence  in  strength  for  the  service  (ver.  8). 
They  were  appointed  to  keep  the  southern-  gate 
of  the  temple,  and  the  house  of  Asuppim,  or 
»  gatherings,"  which  was  either  a  store-house  or 
council-chamber  in  the  outer  court  (ver.  15).  ' 

4.  ('icoSaciS;  Alex.'lcad:  Joah.)  A  Gex-shonite, 
the  son  of  Zimmah,  and  tather  of  Eden  (2  Chr. 
sxix.  12).  As  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
gi'eat  Levitiail  family  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  purification  of  the  temple 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  In  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse  the  LXX.  have  'Iccaxti,  which  is  the  reading 
of  both  MSS. ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  same  person  is  not  in  both  instances  intended, 
Dor  any  MS.  authority  for  the  vai'ious  reading. 

5.  (loutix;  ^^^^-  'Iwtis:  Joha,)  The  son  of 
Joahaz,  and  keeper  of  the  records,  or  annalist  to 
Josiah.  Together  with  the  chief  officers  of  state, 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  Maaseiah,  tlie  governor  of 
the  city,  hg  superintended  the  repair  of  the  Temple 
which  had  been  neglected  during  the  two  previous 
reigns  (2  Chr,  xxxiv.  8).  Josephus  calls  him 
'IwaTTjs,  as  if  he  read  flNV.  The  Syriac  and 
Arabic  omit  the  name  altogether, 

JOA'HAZ  (TnajV:   'lUxaC:   Joachaz),  the 

father  of  Joah,  the  chronicler  or  keeper  of  the 
records  to  king  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  One  of 
Kennicott's  MS.  reads  THX,  i.  e.  Ahaz,  and  the 
margin  of  Bomberg's  Bible  gives  TH^in*,  i.  e. 
Jehoahaz.  In  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions  the 
name  is  omitted. 

JOA'NAN  {'Iwvdw,  Alex,  'iwavdy.  Jonathas) 
=  JOHANAN,  the  son  of  Eliashib  (1  Esd.  ix.  1). 

JOAN'NA  (^\<aavvas^  'Icoavdv:  Joanna),  son 
of  Rhesa,  according  to  the  text  of  Luke  iii.  27,  and 
one  of  the  ancestoi-s  of  Christ.  But  according  to 
the  view  explained  in  a  previous  article,  son  of  Zerub- 
babel,  and  the  same  as  Hananiah  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19. 
[Geneal.of  Cubist  ;  Hananiah,  8.]   [A.C.H.] 

JOAN'NA  {'imdvva,  modeiir  form  "  Joan,"  of 
the  same  origin  with  'icoapvas,  the  reading  of  most 
MSS.;  also  rendered  A.  V.  "Joanna,"  St.  Luke 
iii.  27,  and  'lQ]dyyr]S=Eehr.  Jehohanan),  the 
name  of  a  woman,  occurring  twice  in  Luke  (viii. 
3,  xxiv.  10),  but  evidently  denoting  the  same 
person.'  In  the  first  passage  she  is  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  ''  wife  of  Chusa,  steward  {iiri- 
TpOTros)i  of  Herod,"  that  is,  Antipas,  tetrarch 
of  Galilee.  Piofessor  Blunt  has  observed  in  his 
Coincidences,  that  "  we  iind  here  a  reason  why 
Herod  should  say  to  his  servants  (Matt.  xiv.  2), 
'  This  is  John  the  Baptist' . . .  because  his  steward's 
wife  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  so  there  would  be 
frequent  mention  of  him  among  the  servants  in 
Herod's  court"  (Alford,  ad  loc. ;  comp.  Luke  ix.  7). 
Professor  Blunt  adds  the  still  more  interesting  in- 
stance of  Manaeu  (Acts  xiii.  1),  the  tetrarch's  own 
'*  foster-brbther "  {(rvvTpo(l)os,  Blunt,  p.  263,  ed. 
1859).  Another  coincidence  is,  that  our  Lord's 
ministry  was  mostly  confined  to  Galilee,  the  seat 
of  Herod's  jurisdiction.  Farther,  if  we  might  sup- 
pose Herod  at  length  to  have  dismissed  Chusa  from 
his  service,  on  account  of  Joanna's  attachment  to 
one  already  in  ill  odour  with  the  higher  powers 
(see  particularly  Luke  xiii.  31),  the  suppression  of 
her  husband's  name,  now  no  longer  holding  a  dis- 
tinguished office,  would  be  very  natural  in  the 
second  passage.     However,  Joanna  continued  faith- 
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ful  to  our  Lord  throughout  His  mlnlstiy ;  and  as 
she  was  one  of  those  whose  circumstances  penuitted 
them  to  **  minister  unto  Him  out  of  their  subsfcmce" 
duiing  His  lifetime,  so  she  was  one  of  those  who 
brought  spices  and  ointments  to  embalm  His  body 
when  dead.  [E,  S.  Ff.J 

JOANNAN  {'Icaafydy  ;  Alex.  'Icodj/vrjs  : 
Joannes),  the  eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Mace.  ii.  2).  He  had  the  surname  of  Caddis, 
and  is  elsewhere  called  John,     [John,  2.] 

JOA'EIB  {'la>apl^  ;  Alex,  "iwapfifx :  Joarih), 
chief  of  the  first  of  the  twenty-lour  courses  of 
priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  1).  His  name  appears  also 
in  the  A,  V.  as  Jehoiarib  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and 
Jarib  (1  Mace.  xiv.  29).  Josephus  retains  the  form 
adopted  by  the  LXX.  {Ant.  xii.  6,  §1), 

JO'ASH  ip^V,  the  contracted  form  of  the 
name  Jbhoash,  in  which  it  is  frequently  found : 
'Iway:  Joas).  1.  SonofAhaziah  kingof  Judah, 
and  ,the  only  one  of  his  phildren  who  escaped  the 
murderous  band  of  Athaliah.  Jehoram  having  him- 
self killed  all  his  own  brethren,  and  all  his  sons, 
except  Ahaziah,  having  been  killed  by  the  iiTuption 
of  the  Phihstines  and  Arabians,  and  all  Ahaziah's 
remoter  relations  having  been  slain  by  Jehu,  and 
now  all  his  sons  being  put  to  death  by  Athaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  4,  17  ;  xxii.  1,  8,  9,  3  0),  the  house  of 
David  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  Joash 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  surviving  descendant 
of  Solomon.  After  his  father's  sister  Jehoshaheath, 
the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  had  stolen  him  from  among 
the  king's  sons,  he  was  hid  for  6  years  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Temple.  In  the  7th  year  of  his 
age  and  of  his  concealment,  a  successful  revolution 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  freed 
the  country  from  the  tyranny  and  idolatries  of  Atha- 
liah. [Jehoiada.]  For  at  least  23  years,  while 
Jehoiada  lived,  this  reign  was  very  prosperous. 
Excepting  that  the  high-places  were  sjSll  resoi-ted  to 
for  incense  and  sacrifice,  pure  religion  was  restored, 
large  contributions  were  made  for  the  repair  of  the 
Temple,  which  was  accordingly  restored ;  and  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  free  from  foreign  in- 
vasion and  domestic  disturbance.  But,  alter  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  Joash,  who  was  eridently  of  weak 
character,  fell  into  the  hands  of  bad  advisers,  at 
whose  suggestion  he  revived  the  worship  of  Baal 
and  Ashtaroth.  When  he  was  rebuked  for  this  by 
Zechariali,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  who  had  probably 
succeeded  to  the  high-priesthood,  with  base  ingra- 
titude and  daring  impiety  Joash  caused  him  to  be 
stoned  to  death  in  the  very  court  of  the  Lord's 
house,  "  between  the  temple  and  the  altar '^  (Matt, 
xxiii.  35).  The  vengeance  imprecated  by  the  mur- 
dered high-priest  was  not  long  delayed.  That  very 
year,  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  after  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Philistines,  came  up  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  carried  off  a  vast  booty  as  the  price  of  his 
departure.  A  decisive  victory,  gained  by  a  small 
band  of  Syrians  over  a  great  host  of  the  king  of 
Judah,  had  thus  piaced  Jerusalem  at  his  mercy. 
This  defeat  is  expressly  said  to  be  a  judgment  upon 
Jofish  for  having  forsaken  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
He  had  scarcely  escaped  this  danger,  when  he  fell 
into  another  and  a  fatal  one.  Two  of  his  servants, 
taking  advantage  of  his  severe  illness,-  some  think 
of  a  wound  received  in  battle,  conspired  against  him, 
and  slew  him  in  his  bed  iu  the  fortress  of  Millo, 
thus  avenging  the  innocent  blood  of  Zechariah.    He 
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was  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  but  not  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Possibly  the  fact 
of  Jehoiada  being  buried  there  had  something  to  do 
with  this  exclusion.  Joash's  reign  lasted  40  years, 
from  878  to  838  li.O.  He  was  10th  king  from 
David  inclusive,  reckoning  the'  reign  of  the  usurper 
Athaliah.  He  is  one  of  the  three  kings  (Ahaziah, 
Joash,  Amaziah)  omitted  by  St.  Matthew  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ. 

With  regard  to  the  different  accounts  of  the 
Syrian  invasion  given  in  2  K.  and  in  2  Chr.,  which 
has  led  some  (as  Thenius  and  many  older  commen- 
tators), to  imagine  two  distinct  Syrian  invasions, 
and  others  to  see  a  direct  contradiction,  or  at  least  a 
strange  incompleteness  in  the  narratives,  as  Winer, 
the  difficulty  exists  solely  in  the  minds  of  the 
critics.  The  narrative  given  above,  which  is  also 
that  of  Keil  and  E.  Eertheau  {Exec/,  handb.  z. 
A.  T.')  as  well  as  of  Joseph  us,  perfectly  suits  the 
two  accounts,  which  are  merely  different  abridg- 
ments of  the  one  fuller  account  contained  in  the 
original  chronicles  of  the  kingdom.  Gramberg 
pushes  the  system  of  incredulous  criticism  to  such 
an  absurd  pitch,  that  he  speaks  of  the  murder  of 
Zacharias  as  a  pure  fable  (Winer,  EealvMHb.  Je- 
haascK). 

It  should  be  added  that  the  prophet  Elisha  flou- 
rished in  Israel  throughout  the  days  of  Joash  ;  and 
there  is  some  ground  for  concluding  with  Winer 
(agreeing  with  Credner,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Meier,  and 
others)  that  the  prophet  Joel  also  prophesied  in  the 
former  part  of  this  reign.  (See  Movers,  Chranik. 
pp.  119-121.) 

2.  Son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne 
of  Israel  from  B.C.  840  io  825,  and  for  two  full 
years  a  contemporary  sovei'cign  with  the  preceding 
(2  K.  xiv.  1;  com]i.  with  xii.  1,  xiii.  10).  When 
he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  kingdom  was  in  a 
deplorable  state  from  the  devastations  of  Hazael  and 
Benhadad,  kings  of  Syria,  of  whose  power  at  this 
time  we  had  also  evidence  in  the  proceding  article. 
In  spite  of  the  perseverance  of  Joash  in  the  worship 
set  up  by  Jeroboam,  God  took  compassion  upon  the 
extreme  -misei-y  of  Israel,  and  in  remembrance  of 
His  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
interposed  to  save  them  from  entire  destraction. 
On  occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  paid  by  Joash  to 
Klisha  on  his  deathbed,  where  he  wept  over  his  face, 
and  addressed  him  as  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
hoi'seraen  thereof,"  the  prophet  promised  him  deli- 
verance from  the  Syrian  yoke  in  Aphek,  the  scene 
of  Ahab's  gi'eat  victoiy  over  a  foi-mer  Ben-hadad 
(1  K.  XX.  26-.30).  He  then  bid  him  smite  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  king  smote  thrice  and  then  stayed. 
The  prophet  rebuked  him  for  staying,  and  limited 
to  three  his  victories  over  Syria.  Accordingly 
Joash  did  bf-at  Ben-hadad  three  tinJfes  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  recovered  from  him  the  cities  which 
Hazael  had  taken  from  Jehoahaz.  The  other  gi'eat 
military  event  of  Joash's  reign  was  hs  successful 
war  with  Amaziah  king  of  Judah.  The  grounds 
of  this  war  are  given  fully  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  [Ama- 
ziah.] The  hiring  of  100,000  men  of  Israel  for 
100  talents  of  silver  by  AmaSiah  is  the  only  in- 
stance on  record  of  such  a  tiansactiou,  and  implies 
that  at  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  fi'ee 
from  all  fear  of  the  Syrians.  These  merrjenary  sol- 
diers having  been  dismissed  by  Amaziah,  at  the 
instigation' of  a  prophet,  witliout  being  allowed  to 
tike  [iai't  in  the  Ivlomitish  expedition,  returned  in 
great  wrath  tn  their  own  country,  and  sacked  and 
plundeieJ  flic  i.ities  of  Judah  in  rr.-venge  for  the 
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slight  put  upon  them,  and  also  to'indemnify  them- 
selves for  the  lass  of  their  share  of  the  plunder. 
It  was  to  avenge  this  injury  that  Amaziah,  on  his 
retura  from  his  triumph  over  the  Edomltes,  declared 
war  against  Joash,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  contemptuous  dissuasion  of  Joash 
under  the  fable  of  the  cedar  and  the  thistle.  The 
result  was  that  the  two  ai-mies  met  at  Beth-shemesh, 
that  Joash  was  victorious,  put  the  ai-my  of  Amaziah 
to  the  rout,  took  him  prisoner,  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem,  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jei-usalein,  all 
along  the  north  side  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  to 
the' comer  gate,  a  distance  of  400  cubits,  plundocd 
the  Temple  of  its  gold  and  silvdr  vessels,  seized  the 
king's  treasures,  took  hostages,  and  then  returned 
to  Samaria,  where  he  died,  probably  not  yary  long 
afterwards,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  He  died  in  the  15th  year  of  Ama- 
ziah king  of  Judah,  and  was  succeedwl  by  his  son 
Jeroboam  II.  There  is  a  discrepance  between  the 
Bible  account  of  his  character  and  that  given  by 
Josephus.  For  wheieas  the  former  says  of  him, 
"  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  "  (2  K.  xiii.  11),  the  latter  says  that  he  was 
a  good  man,  and  very  different  from  his  father. 
Josephus  probably  was  guided  by  the  account  of 
Joa.sh's  friendly  intercourse  with  Elisha,  which  cer- 
tahily  indicates  some  good  disposition  in  hjm,  al- 
though he  followed  the  sin  of  Jei-oboam.    [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  The  father  of  Gideon,  and  a  wealthy  man 
among  the  Abieziites.  At  the  time  of  the 
Midianifish  occupation  of.  the  country,  he  appeal's 
to  have  gone  so  far  with  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  in  favour  of  idolatry,  that  he  had  on  his 
own  ground  an  altai*  dedicated  to  Baal,  and  an 
Asherah.  In  this,  however,  he  submitted  lather 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  the  influence  of 
his  family  and  neighbours,  and  was  the  first  to 
defend  the  daring  act  of  his  son,  and  protect  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Abiezritcs,  by  sarcasm 
only  less  severe  than  that  which  Elijah  employed 
against  the  priests  of  Bival  in  the  memorable  scene 
on  Carmel  (Judg.  vi.  11,  29,  30,  31,  vii.  14, 
viii.  13,  29,  32).  The  LXX.  put  the  speech  in 
vi.  31  most  inappropriately  into  the  mouth  of 
Gideon,  but  this  is  corrected  in  the  Alex.  IIS. 
In  the  Vulg.  the  name  is  omitted  in  vi.  31  and 
viii.  13. 

4.  Apparently  a  yonnger  son  of  Ahab,  who  held 
a  subordinate  jurisdiction  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,  or  was  appointed  viceroy  {Hpxoyra,  LXX. 
of  2  Chr.  xviii.  2;i)  during  liis  absence  in  the 
attack  on  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K.  .xxii.  26;  2  Chr. 
xviii.  25).  Or  he  may  have  been  merely  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal.  But  if  Geiger  be  right  in  his 
conjecture,  that  Maaseiah,  "the  king's  son,"  in 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  7,  was  a  prince  of  the  Moloch  wor- 
ship, Joash  would  be  a  priest  of  the  same.  There 
is,  however,  but  slender  foundation  for  the  belief  (i  '•  ti- 
ger, Ursohrift,  kc,  p.  307).  The  \'ulgate  calls  him 
"  the  son  of  Amelech,"  taking  the  article  as  part  of 
the  noun,  and  the  whole  as  a  proper  name. 
Thenius  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  placed 
with  the  governor  of  the  city  for  the  pui-pose  of 
militaiy  education. 

5.  A  descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah, 
but  whether  his  son  or  the  son  of  Jokhn,  as  Bur- 
ringtou  {Genmliujies,  i.  179)  supposes,  is  not  clear 
(1  Chr.  iv.  22j.  The  Vulgate  rendering  of  this 
name  by  Securijis,  according  to  its  etymology,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  names  in  the  same  verse,  is 
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very  remarkable.  The  Hebrew  tradition,  quoted 
by  Jerome  {Quaest,  Hehr.  in  Paral.)  and  Jarchi 
{Oomm.  in  loc.)^  applies  it  to  Mahlon,  the  son 
of  Elimelech,  who  maiTied  a  Moabitess.  The 
espiessiou  rendered  in  A.  V.,  "who  had  the  do- 
minion ('Vi^B,  hcXdlu)  in  Moab,"  would,,  according 
10  this  interpretation,  signify  '*  who  married  in 
Moab."  The  same  explanation  is  given  in  the 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph. 

6.  A  Benjamite,  sou  of  Shemaah  of  Gibeali 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3).  He  was  one  of  the  heroes,  "  helpers 
of  the  battle,"  who  resorted  to  David  at  Ziklag, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  excursions  against  the 
niai'auding  parties  to  whose  attacks  he  was  exposed 
(ver.  21).  He  was  probably  with  David  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  Amalekites  (comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  21, 
with  1  Sam.  xxx.  8,  where  ^-1^3  should  be 
''troop"  in  both  passages).  The  Peshito-Syriac, 
reading  133  for  ^33,  makes  him  the  son  of  Ahiezer. 

7.  One  of  the  officers  of  David's  household,  to 
whose  charge  were  entrusted  the  store-houses  of 
oil,  the  produce  of  the  plantations  of  sycomores  and 
the  olive-yards  of  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
sxvii.  28).  [W.  A.  W.] 

JO'ASH  Q3v\'^,  a  different  name  from  the  pre- 
ceding: ^lojds:  Joas),  son  of  Becher,  and  head  of 
a  Benjamite  house,  whicli  existed  in  the  tijne  of  king 
David  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  [A.  C.  H.] 

.  JO'ATHAM  {'Icoddafi :  Joatham)  =  Jotham 
the  son  of  Uzziah  (Matt.  i.  9). 

JOAZAB'DUS  ('loSCa/SSos :  Joradus)  =  Joz- 
abad  the  Levite  (1  Ksd.  ix.  48  ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

JOBpr:  'Ao-oi5/*;  Alex. 'loo-oii*^:  Job),  the 
third  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13),  called  in 
another  genealogy  Jashub  (1  Chr.  vii.  1),  which 
is  the  reading  of  the  Heb,  Sam.  Codex  in  Genesis, 
as  it  was  also  in  all  probability  of  the  two  MSS.  of 
the  LXX.,  3  being  frequently  represented  by  fx. 

JOB  {y\%  i.  e.  lyoh  ;  'U^  ;  Job).  The  nu- 
pierous  and  difficult  questions  touching  the  integi'ity 
of  this  book,  its  plan,  object,  and  general  character  ; 
and  the  probable  age,  country,  and  circumstances 
of  its  author,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  with- 
out a  previous  analysis  of  its  contents.  It  consists 
of  five  parts:  the  introduction,  the  discussion  be- 
tween Job  and  his  three  friends,  the  speech  of 
Elihu,  the  manifestation  and  address  of  Almighty 
God,  and  the  concluding  chapter. 

I.  Analysis. — 1 .  The  Introduction  supplies  all  the 
facts  on  which  the  argument  is  based.  Job,  a  chief- 
tain in  the  land  of  Uz,*  of  immense  wealth  and  high 
rank,  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East,"  is 
represented  to  us  as  a  man  of  perfect  integrity,  blame- 
less in  all  the  relations  of  life,  declared  indeed  by 
the  Lord  Himself  to  be  "  without  his  like  in  all  the 
earth,"  "  a  perfect,  and  an  upright  man,  one  that 
feareth  God,  and  escheweth  evil."  The  highest 
goodness,  and  the  most  perfect  temporal  happiness 
are  combined  in  his  pex'son  ;  under  the  protection 
of  God,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  he  en- 
joys in  advanced  life*^  an  almost  paradisiacal  stale, 
exemplifying  the   nomial  results  of  human  obe- 
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*  The  situation  of  Vz  is  doubtful.  Ewald  {Das  Bitch 
Ijob,  p.  20)  supposes  It  to  bave  been  the  district  south 
of  Bashan.  Spanheim  and  Rosenmuller  {Proll.  pp. 
29-33)  fix  it  in  the  N.fi.  of  the  desert  near  the  Eu- 
phrates.   See  also  Dr.  Lee,  Introduction  to  Job,  p.  29. 


dience  to  the  will  of  a  righteous  God.  One  ques- 
tion could  be  raised  by  envy ;  may  not  the  goodness 
which  secures  such  direct  and  tangible  rewards  be 
a  refined  foi-m  of  selfishness?  In  the  world  of 
spirits,  where  all  the  mysteries  of  existence  are 
brought  to  light,  Satan,  the  accusing  angel,  sug- 
gests the  doubt,  "  doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?'* 
and  assei-ts  boldly  that  if  those  external  blessings 
were  withdrawn  Job  would  cast  off  his  allegiance, 
— "  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face."  The  problem 
ia  thus  distinctly  propomided  which  this  book 
is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve.  Can  goodness 
exist  irrespective  of  reward,  can  the  fear  of  God  be 
retained  by  man  when  every  inducement  to  selfish- 
ness is  taken  away?  The  problem  is  obviously  of 
infinite  importance,  and  could  only  be  answered  by 
inflicting  upon  a  man,  in  whom,  while  prosperous, 
malice  iteelf  could  detect  no  evil,  the  calamities  which 
are  the  due,  and  were  then  believed  to  be  invariably 
the  results,  even  in  this  life,  of  wickedness.  The 
accuser  receives  permission  to  make  the  trial.  He 
destroys  Jobs  property,  then  his  children;  and  after- 
wards, to  leave  no  possible  opening  for  a  cavil,  is  al- 
lowed to  inflict  upon  (him  the  most  terrible  disease 
known  in  the  East.  Each  of  these  calamities  assumes 
a  form  which  produces  an  impression  that  it  must 
be  a  visitation  from  God,'^  precisely  such  as  was  to 
be  expected,  supposing  that  the  Patriarch  had  been 
a  successful  hypocrite,  reseiTed  for  the  day  of 
wrath.  Job's  wife  breaks  down  entirely  under  the 
trial — in  the  very  words  which  Satan  had  antici- 
pated the  patriarch  himself  would  at  last  utter  in 
his  despair,  she  counsels  him  "  to  cui-se  God  and 
die."  Job  remains  steadfast.  The  destruction  of 
his  property  draws  not  from  him  a  word  of  com- 
plaint; the  death  of  his  children  elicits  the  sub- 
limest  words  of  resignation  which  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  a  mourner — the  disease  which  made  him 
an  object  of  loathing  to  man,  and  seemed  to  desig- 
nate him  as  a  visible  example  of  divine  wi'ath,  is 
bonie  without  a  murmur ;  he  repels  his  wife's  sug- 
gestion with  the  simple  words,  "  What !  shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we 
not  receive  evil?"  "In  all  this  Job  did  not  sin 
with  his  lips.*' 

The  question  raised  by  Satan  was  thus  answered. 
His  assaults  had  but  issued  in  a  complete  removal 
of  the  outer  forms  which  could  mislead  men's  judg- 
ment, and  in  developing  the  highest  type  of  disin- 
terested wor^Ji.  Had  the  naiTative  then  ended,  the 
problem  could  not  be  regarded  as  unsolved,  while  a 
sublime  model  would  have  been  exhibited  for  men 
to  admire  and  imitate, 

'2.  Still  in  that  case  it  is  clear  that  many  points  of 
deep  interest  would  have  been  left  in  obscurity. 
Entire  as  was  the  submission  of  Job,  he  must  have 
been  inwardly  perplexed  by  events  to  which  he  had 
no  clue,  which  were  quite  unaccountable  on  any 
hypothesis  hitherto  entertained,  and  seemed  repug- 
nant to  the  ideas  of  justice  engraven  on  man's 
heart.  It  was  also  most  desirable  that  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  generahty  of  men  by 
sudden  and  unaccountable  calamities  should  be  tho- 
roughly discussed,  and  that  a  broader  and  firmer 
basis  than  heretofore  should  be  found  for  specula- 
tions concerning  the  providential  government  of  the 


^  From  eh.  xlii.  16  it  may  he  inferred  that  he  was 
about  70  years  old  at  this  time. 

•^  m  Kai  ©eov  KaT  avTov  ^wpoiJiTOS.  Didymus  Alex, 
ed.  Migne,  p.  1126. 
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world.  An  opportunity  for  such  discussion  is 
afforded  in  the  most  natural  manner  by  the  intro- 
duction of  three  men,  representing  the  wisdom  and 
expeiience  of  the  age,  who  carae  to  condole  with 
Job  on  hearing  of  his  misfortunes.  Some  time'i 
appears  to  have  elapsed  in  the  interim,  during 
which  the  disease  had  made  formidable  progress, 
and  Job  had  thoroughly  realised  the  extent  of  his 
misery.  The  meeting  is  described  with  singular 
beauty.  At  a  distance  they  greet  him  with  the 
wild  demonstrations  of  sympathising  grief  usual  in 
the  east;  coming  near  they  are  overpowered  by 
the  sight  of  his  wretchedness,  and  sit  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  without  uttering  a  word.  This 
awful  silence,  whether  Job  felt  it  as  a  proof  of  real 
sympathy,  or  as  an  indication  of  inward  suspicion  "^ 
on  their  part,  drew  out  all  his  anguish.  In  an  agony 
of  despei'ation  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
sees  and  hopes  for  no  end  of  his  misery,  but  death. 

With  the  answer  to  this  outburst  begins  a  series 
of  discussions,  continued  probably  (as  Ewald  shows, 
p.  55)  with  some  intervals,  during  several  suc- 
cessive days.  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  in  tuni, 
biing  forward  arguments,  which  are  severally  an- 
swered by  Job. 

The  results  of  the  first  discussion  (from  c,  iii. 
-xiv.)  may  be  thus  summed  up.  We  have  on  the 
pai-t  of  Job's  friends  a  theory  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment resting  upon  an  exact  and  uniform  correlation 
between  sin  and  punishment  (iv.  6, 1 1 ,  and  through- 
out).' Afflictions  are  always  penal,  issuing  in  the 
destruction  of  those  who  are  radically  opposed  to 
God,  or  who  do  not  submit  to  His  chastisements. 
They  lead  of  course  to  coiTeetion  and  amendment 
of  life  when  the  sufferer  repents,  confesses  his  sins, 
puts  them  away,  and  turns  to  God.  In  that  case 
restoration  to  peace,  and  even  -inci'eased  prosperity 
may  be  expected  (v.  17-27).  Still  the  fact  of  the 
suffering  always  proves  the  commission  of  some 
special  sin,  while  the  demeanour  of  the  sufferer  in- 
dicates the  true  intenial  relation  between  him  and 
God. 

These  principles  are  applied  by  them  to  the  case 
of  Job.  They  are  in  the  first  place  scandalized  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  complaints,  and  when  they  find  that 
he  maintains  his  fi'eedom  from  wilful,  or  conscious 
sin,  they  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  his  &ith 
is  i-adically  unsound;  his  protestations  appear  to 
them  almost  blasphemous,  they  become  convinced 
that  he  has  been  secretly  guilty  of  some  unpardon- 
able sin,  and  their  tone,  at  first  courteous,  though 
warning  (comp.  c.  iv.  with  c.  xv.),  become  stem, 
and  even  harsh  and  menacing.  It  is  clear  that  unless 
they  are  driven  from  their  partial  and  exclusive 
theory  they  must  be  led  on  to  an  unctualified  con- 
demnation of  Job. 

In  this  paii  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the 
three  friends  is  clearly  developed.  Eliphaz  repre- 
sents the  true  patriarchal  chieftain,  grave  and  dig- 
nified, and  eiiiug  only  from  an  exclusive  adherence 
to  tenets  hithei-to  unquestioned,  and  influenced  in 
the  first  place  by  genuine  regard  for  Job,  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  aflliction,  Bildad,  without  much 
originality  or  independence  of  character,  reposes 
jjartly  on  the  wise  saws  of  aHtiquity,  partly  on  the 
authority  of  his  older  friend,     Zophar  diflfera  from ' 

^  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  Hoson- 
mUUer's  objection  fp.  8).  It  seemH  indeed  probable 
that  some  months  even  might  pass  by  before  the  news 
woald  reach  the  friends,  and  they  could  arrange  their 
meeting. 
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both,  he  seems  to  be  a  young  man ;  his  language  is 
violent,  and  at  times  even  coarse  and  offensive  (see 
especially  his  second  speech,  c.  xx.).  He  represents 
the  prejudiced  and  nan'ow-minded  bigots  of  his  age. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  position  and  argu- 
ments of  Job,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
direct  object  of  the  trial  was  to  asceitain  whether  he 
would  deny  or  forsake  God,  and  that  his  real  in- 
tegi'ity  is  asserted  by  God  Himself.  His  answej-s 
throughout  correspond  with  these  data.  He  knows 
with  a  sure  inward  conviction  that  he  is  not  an 
offender  in  the  sense  of  his  opponents :  he  is  there- 
fore confident  that  whatever  may  be  the  object  of 
the  afHictions  for  which  he  cannot  account,  God 
knows  that  he  is  innocent.  This  consciousness, 
which  from  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  tested 
by  others,  enables  him  to  examine  fearlessly  their 
position.  He  denies  the  assertion  that  punishment 
follows  surely  on  guilt,  or  proves  its  commission. 
Appealing  boldly  to  experience,  he  declares  that  in 
point  of  fact  prosperity  and  misfortune  are  not 
always,  or  generally  commensurate ;  both  are  often 
irrespective  of  man's  deserts,  "  the  tabernacles  of 
robbers  pi'ospei-,  and  they  that  provoke  God  are 
secure"  (c.  xii.  6).  In  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence he  can  see  but  one  point  clearly,  viz.,  that  all 
events  and  results  are  absolutely  in  God's  hand 
(xii.  9-25),  but  as  for  the  ijrinciples  which  underlie 
those  events  he  knows  nothing.  In  fec-t,  he  is  sure 
that  his  ii-iends  are  equally  uninformed,  and  are 
sophists,  defending  their  position,  out  of  mere  pre- 
judice, by  arguments  and  statements  false  in  them- 
selves and  doubly  offensive  to  God,  being  hypocritic- 
ally advanced  in  his  defence  (xiii.  l-l:ij.  Still  he 
doubts  not  that  God  is  just,  and  although  he  cannot 
see  how  or  when  that  justice  can  be  manifested,  he 
feels  confident  that  his  innocence  must  be  recog- 
nised. "Though  He  slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in 
Him  ;  he  also  will  be  my  salvation"  (xiii.  14,  16). 
There  remains  then  but  one  course  open  to  him,  and 
that  he  takes.  He  turns  to  supplication,  imploies 
God  to  give  him  a  fair  and  open  trial  (xiii.  18-28^. 
Admitting  his  liability  to  such  sins  as  arc  common 
to  man,  being  unclean  by  birth  (xiii.  26,  xiv.  4); 
he  yet  protests  his  substantial  innocence,  and  in  the 
bittci-  straggle  with  his  misei-y,  he  first  meets  the 
thought  which  is  afterwards  developed  with  re- 
markable distinctness.  Believing  that  with  death 
all  hope  connected  with  this  world  ceases,  he  prays 
that  he  may  be  hidden  in  the  grave  ("xiv.  13),  and 
there  reserved  for  the  day  when  God  will  try  his 
cause  and  manifest  Himself  in  love  (ver.  \b).  This 
prayer  represents  but  a  dim,  yet  a  profound  and 
true  presentiment,  drawn  forth,  then  evidently  for 
the  first  time,  as  the  possible  solution  of  the  dark 
problem.  As  for  a  renewal  of  life  Jiere,  he  dreams 
not  of  it  C14),  nor  will  he  allow  that  the  pos.sible 
restoration  or  prosperity  of  his  descendants  at  all 
meets  the  exigencies  of  his  case  (21,  22). 

In  the  second  discussion  (xv.-xxi.)  there  is  a 
more  resolute  eialxjrate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Job's  friends  to  vindicate  their  theory  of  retributive 
justice.  This  requires  an  entire  overthrow  of  the 
position  taken  by  Job.  They  cannot  admit  his  in- 
nocence. The  fact  that  his  calamities  are  unparal- 
leled, proves  to  them  that  there  must  be  something 

"  Thus  Scblottmann. 

'  It  is  curious  that  this  theory  wan  revived  and 
systematized  by  Basilides,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
early  Fathers.     See  Clem.  Al.  Sir.  Iv.  p.  506. 
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quite  unique  in  liis  guilt.  Eliphaz  (c.  xv.),  wlio,  as 
usual,  lays  down  the  basis  of  the  avguniont,  does 
not  now  hesitate  1o  impute  to  Job  the  worst  crimes 
of  which  man  could  be  guilty.  His  defence  is 
blasphemous,  and  proves  that  he  is  quite  godless ; 
that  he  disregards  tlie  wisdom  of  age  and  experience, 
denies  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  (3-16), 
and  by  his  rebellious  struggles  (25-27)  against 
God  deserves  every  calamity  which  can  befall  him 
(28-30).  Bildad  (xviii.)  talies  up  this  suggestion 
of  ungodliness,  and  after  enlarging  upon  the  inevit- 
able results  of  all  iniquity,  concludes  that  the 
special  evils  which  had  come  upon  Job,  such  as 
agony  of  heart,  ruin  of  home,  destruction  of  family, 
ai'e  pecuharly  the  penalties  due  to  one  who  is  with- 
out God.  Zophar  (xx.)  diaws  the  further  infer- 
ence that  a  sinner's  sufferings  must  needs  be  pro- 
poilioned  to  his  former  enjoyments  (5-14),  and  his 
losses  to  his  former  gains  (15-19),  and  thus  n^ 
only  accounts  for  Job's  present  calamities,  but  me- 
naces him  with  still  gi-eater  evils  (20-29). 

In  answer  Job  recognises  the  hand  of  God  in  his 
afflictions  (xvi.  7-16,  and  xix.  6-20),  but  rejects  the 
charge  of  ungodliness ;  he  has  ne%'er  forsalien  his 
Maker,  and  never  ceased  to  pray.  This  being  a 
matter  of  inward  consciousness  cannot  of  course  be 
proved.  He  appeals  therefore  directly  to  earth  and 
heaven : — "  My  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my  ]-e- 
cord  is  on  high  "  (xvi.  19).  The  train  of  thought 
thus  suggested  carries  him  much  farther  in  the  way 
towards  the  great  truth — that  since  in  this  life  the 
righteous  certainly  are  not  saved  from  evil,  it.fol- 
lows  that  their  ways  are  watched  and  their  suffer- 
ings recorded,  with  a  view  to  a  future  and  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  divine  justice.  This  view 
becomes  gradually  brighter  and  more  definite  as  the 
controversys  proceeds  (xvi.  18,  19,  xvii.  8,  9,  and 
perhaps  13-16),  and  at  last  finds  expression  in  a 
strong  and  cleai'  declaration  of  his  conviction  that 
at  the  latter  day  (evidently  that  day  which  Job 
had  expressed  a  longing  to  see,  c.  xiv.  12-14)  God 
will  personally  manifest  Himself,  and  that  he,  Job, 
will  then  see  him,  in  his  body,''  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  his  skin, 
i,  e,,  the  outward  man,  retaining  or  recovering  his 
personal  identity  (xix.  25-27).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Job  here  virtually  anticipates  the  final 
answer  to  all  difficulties  supplied  by  the  Christian 
revelation. 

On  the  other  hand,  stung  by  the  harsh  and 
nan'ow-minded  bigotry  of  his  opponents,  Job  di'aws 
out  (xxi.)  with  terrible  force  the  undeniable  fact, 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
ungodly  men,  avowed  atheists  (vers.  14,  15), 
persons,  in  fact,  guilty  of*he  very  crimes,  imputed, 
out  of  mere  conjecture,  to  himself,  frequently 
finjoy  great  and  unbroken  prosperity.  From  this  he 
di'aws  the  inference,  which  he  states  in  a  very 
unguarded  manner,  and  in  a  tone  calculated  to 
give  just  offence,  that  an  impenetrable  veil  hangs 
over  the  temporal  dispensations  of  God. 

In  the  third  dialogue  (xxii.-.xxxi.)  no  real  pro- 
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K  This  gradual  and  progressive  development  was 
perhaps  first  brought  out  distinctly  by  Ewald. 

^  ntJ^HD,  lit.  "  from  my  flesh,"  may  mean  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the  body.  Each  rendering  is  equally 
tenable  on  grammatical  grounds ;  but  the  specification 
of  the  time  (P"inN)  and  the  place  {"ISV"?V)  requires 
a  personal  manifestation  of  God,  and  a  personal  re- 
cognition on  the  part  of  Job.  Complete  personality 
in  the  mind  of  the  ancients  implies  a  living  body. 


grcas  is  made  by  Job's  opponents.  They  will  not 
give  up  and  cannot  defend  their  position.  Eliphaz 
(xxii.)  makes  a  last  effort,  and  raises  one  new  point 
which  he  states  with  some  ingenuity.  The  station 
in  which  Job  was  formerly  placed  presented  tempta- 
tions to  certain  crimes ;  the  punishments  which  he 
midergoes  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 
had  those  crimes  been  committed ;  hence  he  infers 
they  actually  were  committed.  The  tone  of  this 
discoui'se  thoroughly  harmonises  with  thecharacter 
of  Eliphaz.  He  could  scarcely  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  without  surrendering  his  fundamental 
principles,  and  he  urges  with  much  dignity  and 
impressiveness  the  exhortations  and  warnings  which 
in  his  opinion  were  needed.  Bildad  has  nothing  to 
add  but  a  few  solemn  words  on  the  incomprehensible 
majesty  of  God  and  the  nothingness  ot  man.'  Zo- 
phar, the  most  violent  and  least  rational  of  the 
three,  is  put  to  silence,  and  retires  from  the  contest. 

In  his  two  last  discourses  Job  does  not  alter  his 
position,  nor,  jjroperly  speaking,  adduce  any  new 
argument,  but  he  states  with  incomparable  force 
and  eloquence  the  chief  points  which  he  regards  as 
established  (c.  xxvi.).  All  creation  is  confounded 
by  the  majesty  and  might  of  God;  man  catches  but 
a  faint  echo  of  God's  word,  and  is  baffled  in  the 
attempt  to  comprehend  his  ways.  He  then  (c. 
x.wii.)  desci'ibes  even  more  completely  than  his 
opponents  had  done''  the  destruction  which,  as  a 
rule,  ultimately  tails  upon  the  hypocrite,  and  which 
he  certainly  would  deserve  if  he  were  hypocritically 
to  disguise  the  truth  concerning  himseltj  and  deny 
his  own  integrity.  He  thus  recognises  what  was 
true  in  his  opponent's  arguments,  and  corrects 
his  own  hasty  and  unguarded  statements.  Then 
follows  (xxviii.)  the  grand  description  of  Wisdom, 
and  the  declaration  that  human  wisdom  does  not 
consist  in  exploring  the  hidden  and  -inscrutable 
ways  of  God,  but  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
turning  away  from  evil.  The  remainder  of  this 
discourse  (xxix.-xxxi.)  contains  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful description  of  his  former  life,  contrasted  with 
his  actual  misery,  together  with  a  full  vindication 
of  his  character  from  all  the  charges  made  or  in- 
sinuated by  his  opponents. 

3.  Thus  ends  the  discussion,  in  which  it  is  evident 
both  parties  had  partially  failed.  Job  has  been 
betrayed  into  very  hazardous  statemeuts,  while  his 
friends  had  been  on  the  one  hand  disingenuous,  on 
the  other  bigoted,  harsh,  and  pitiless.  The  points 
which  had  been  omitted,  or  imperfectly  developed, 
are  now  taken  up  by  a  new  interlocutor  (xxxii,- 
xxxvii.).  Elihu,  a  young  man,  descended  from  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  family  of  Abraham,"  has 
listened  in  indignant  silence  to  the  arguments  of  his 
elders  (xxxii.  7),  and,  impelled  by  an  inward  inspi- 
ration, he  now  addresses  himself  to  both  parties  in 
the  discussion,  and  specially  to  Job.  He  shows,  1. 
that  they  h;id  accused  Job  upon  false  or  insufficient 
grounds,  and  failed  to  convict  him,  or  to  viudiciite 
God's  justice.  Job  again  had  assumed  his  entire 
innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  justice  (xxxiii. 


»  Mr.  Froude,  on  The  Book  of  Jobj  seems  not  to 
perceive,  or  to  ignore,  the  ground  on  which  Eliphaz 
reasons. 

•^  See  Herder's  excellent  remarks,  quoted  by  Rosen- 
miiller,  p.  24.  Mr.  Froude  quite  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Job  here,  as  elsewhere,  takes  up  his  opponents' 
arguments,  and"  urges  all  the  truth  which  they  may 
involve  with  greater  force,  thus  showing  bimscU 
master  of  the  position. 

•"  A  Buzitc.   ■ 
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9-11).  These  errois  he  traces  to  their  both  overlook- 
ing one  main  object  of  all  suHeriny.  Go^l  Bp&xks  to 
man  by  chastisement  (14,°  19-22) — warns  him, 
teaches  him  s'^lf-knowle'^e  and  humility  ''  1  0,  17) — 
and  prepares  him  (2.5)  by  the  mediation  of  a  spiri- 
tual intei-preter  ^^the  angel  Jehovah"  of  G-inesi.s;  to 
implore  and  to  obtain  pardon  r24j,  renewal  of  life 
(25),  pei-fwt  access  and  restoration  (26).  This 
statement  does  not  involve  any  charge  of  special 
guilt,  such  as  the  friends  had  alleged  and  Job  had 
repudiated.  Since  the  warning  and  sufliering  are 
preventive,  as  well  as  remedial,  the  visitation  aati- 
cij/ateri  the  commission  of  sin  ;  it  saves  man  from 
pri'le,  and  other  temptations  of  wealth  and  jwwer, 
and  it  effects  the  real  object  of  all  divine  interpo- 
sitions, the  entire  submission  to  God's  will.  Again, 
Elihu  argues  (xxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charge  of 
injustice,  direct  or  implicit,  against  God  involves 
a  conti-adiction  in  t'^nns.  God  is  the  only  source 
of  justice';  the  vtiy  idea  of  justice  is  derive^l  from 
Hi-,  governance  of  the  univei-se,  the  principl*;  of 
which  is  love.  In  His  absolute  knowledge  God 
sees  all  secrets,  and  by  His  absolute  power  He  con- 
trols all  evr;rit5,  and  that,  for  the  one  end  of  bring- 
ing righteousness  to  ii^ht  ^21-;0;.  Man  has  of 
course  no  claim  upon  God  ;  what  be  receives  is 
purely  a  matter  of  grace  (xxxv.  6-9;.  The  occa- 
sional appearance  of  unanswered  praTf;r  (9),  when 
eril  seems  to  get  the  upper  hand,  is  owing  mereiv 
to  the  feet  that  man  prays  in  a  proud  and  in-olent 
spirit  (12,  \'-'').  3  oh  may  look  to  his  heart,  and  he 
will  see  if  that  is  tinxe  of  himself. 

Job  is  silent,  and  Elihu'  proceeds  ^xxxvi.)  to 
show  that  the  Almightiness  of  God  is  not,  as  Job 
seems  to  assert,  associated  with  any  contempt  or 
neglect  of  His  creatures.  Job,  by  ignoring  thi.^ 
truth,  has  been  led  into  grave  eiTor,  and  tf^rrible 
danger  (1^  cf.  18,,  but  God  is  ^tiil  drawing  him, 
and  if  he  yielis  and  follows  be  will  yet  be  delivered. 
The  rest  of  the  discoarse  brings  out  forcibly  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  manifestations  crf'goodnfcss,  as 
well  as  greatness  in  creation.  Indeed,  the  ereiit 
obje-jrt  of  all  natural  phenomena  is  to  teach  men — 
*•  who  teacheth  like  Him?"  This  part  differs  from 
Job's  magijihc'^rit' description  of  the  my,t»ir\'  and 
majestv  of  Gobi's  works,  inasmuch  as  it  \tAvM':-> 
a  clearer  re<:o;zriition  of  a  loving  purpose — -and  from 
the  address  of  the  J-o;d  which  follows,  by  iU  dis- 
cursive and  ai^umentative  thun.  The  last  words 
are  e\'idently  spoken  while  a  vio'':!,t  storm  is 
coming  on,  in  which  Elihu  views  the  av^  of  a 
Theophany,  which  canr.ot  fail  to  product;  an  intense 
realisation  of  the  Lothingncss  of  man  b.;fore  Go^l. 

4,  From  the  preceding  analysis  it  is  obvious  that 
many  weighty  truths  have  been  deveK>ped  in  the 
course  of  t/je  dtscTzsaon — nearly  every  theory  of  rr,e 
ob'-:^-  and  uses  of  suffering  has  \t&sa  reviewed — 
while  a  grerit  advance  has  been  made  towards  the 
apprehension  of  doctrines  hcreiil't^r  to  be  revealed, 
such  as  were  known  only  to  God.  But  the  my»ter;.- 
is  not  as  yet  really  cleared  tip.  The  position  of  tie 
thret  ori^Lal  opyxjteritr  is  =hown  to  be  untenable 
— the  views  oi  .Job  himself  to  be  but  imperfect 
— while  even  Elihu  gives  not  the  lea^t  intimation 


■  A  point  "^eii  drawn  out  by  ScUottmann,  p.  33. 
Job  had  i;pcci^IIy  dimplaincd  of  the  nlenc-c  of  God. 

®  Thus  A.  ^fchulttas.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"Migcl,**  not  " in'rr'j-nfrer,"  is  the  true  transition; 
aor  that  ^the  angel,  the  one  of  a  thonsand,  i^  the 

V  Thi»    .  aring  of  if-t  statement  upon  the  nbok- 
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that  he  recognises  one  special  object  of  calmnity. 
In  the  case  of  Job,  as  we  are  ex^essly  told,  that 
object  was  to  try  his  sincerity,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  goodness,  integrity  in  all  relations,  and  devout 
fiiith  in  <j<A  can  exist  indej*ndent  of  external 
circumstances.  This  object  never  occurs  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  of  the  interlocutors,  nor  could  it 
be  proved  without  a  revelation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exact  amount  of  censtu-e  due  to  Job  for 
the  excesses  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and 
to  his  three  opponent*  for  their  harshness  aid  want 
of  candour,  could  only  be  awarded  by  an  omniscient 
Judge.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Theophany — 
from  the  midst  of  the  stoim  Jehovah  speaks. 

In  language  of  incomparable  grandeur  He  re- 
proves and  silences  the  murmurs  of  Job.  Gr>l 
does  not  condescend,  strictly  speaking,  to  ararue 
with  His  creatures.  The  speculative  <^i;*--tion.s  dis- 
cussed in  the  colloquy  are  unnoticed,  but  the  declara- 
tion of  God's  absolute  power  is  illustrated  by  a 
marvellously  beautiful  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  ttie  glory  of  creation,  Mid  His  all-embracing 
Pro^odence  by  reference  to  the  pbenomESia  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  He  who  would  argue  with  the 
Lord  must  understand  at  least  the  objects  for  which 
instincts  so  strange  and  manifold  are  given  to  the 
beings  far  below  man  in  gifts  and  f/^wer^.  This 
declaration  suffices, Uj  bring  Job  to  a  ri^t  mind: 
he  confes-ses  his  inability  to  comprehend,  and  there- 
fore to  answer  his  Slaker  (il.  3,  4;,  A  second 
address  completes  the  work.  It  proves  that  a 
chaise  of  injustice  against  God  involves  the  conse- 
quence that  the  accaser  is  moie  competent  than 
He  to  rule  the  universe.  He  should  then  be  able 
to  contiol,  to  punish,  to  reduce  all  creatijres  to 
order — ^but  he  cannot  even  su^xhie  the  monsters  of 
the  irrational  creation.  Baffled  by  leviathan  and 
behemoth,  how  can  behold  the  reins  of  govermncnt, 
how  contend  with  Him  w^ho  made  and  rules  ihexn 
a!l?P 

o.  Job's  xmresen'ed  submis^on  terminates  the 
trial.  He  expresses  deep  contrition,  not  of  course 
for  sins  wisely  imputed  to  him,  btt  for  the  bitter- 
ness and  arrogance  which  bad  characterise-l  some 
portions  of  his  complaints.  In  the  rebuke  then 
addressed  to  Job's  op{jonents  the  integrity  of  his 
character  is  di-tiDotly  recognised,  while  they  are 
condemned  for  untruth,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
n<^>t  wilful,  but  proceeded  from  a  real  but  narow- 
minded  conviction  of  the  Divine  jistice,  is  pardoned 
(HI  the  intercession  of  Job,  The  restoration  of  his 
external  prosperity,  which  is  an  inevitable  result  of 
God's  personal  manifestation,  symbolizes  the  ulti- 
mate compensation  of  the  righteoos  for  all  sniier- 
ings  undei^one  ujy^n  eartn. 

From  this  ataly^ii  it  stems  dear  that  certain 
views  concerning  the  general  object  of  the  book  are 
j-aitial  or  erroneons.  It  cannot  be  the  object  of 
the  writer  to  prove  that  Uiere  i«  W)  connexion  bc- 
twi^^n  guilt  and  sorrow,^  or  that  the  old  orthodox 
doctrine  ot  retribution  was  radically  unsound.  Job 
himself  recognises  trte  general  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
which  is  in  feet  confirmed  hy  his  ultimate  refctora- 
tion  to  happiness.*^     Xor  is  the  development  of  the 

arinmient  is  satislactorily  shown  by  Hahn  //(^o</^/.- 
tion  to  Jobj  p.  1  ^ ,  and  by  Schlottmann  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  paj^sagc  (p.  489). 

«  This  is  the  strangely  exaggerated  form  in  which 
Mr,  Fronde  represents  the  views  of  Ewald,  Nothing 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book- 

'  See  Evald'g  remarks  in  his  Jahrb.  1 858,  p.  33. 
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ffrent  doctrine  of  a  future  state  the  primary  object." 
It  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  passed  over  in 
Job's  last  discourse,  in  the  speech  of  Ehhu,  or  in 
the  address  of  the  Lord  God.  In  fact  ciitics  who 
hold  that  view  admit  that  the  doctrine  is  rather 
suggested  than  developed,  and  amounts  to  scarcely 
more  than  a  wish,  a  presentiment,  at  the  most  a 
subjective  conviction  of  a  truth  first  fully  revealed 
by  Him  "  who  brought  life  and  iramoi'tality  to 
light."  The  great  object  must  surely  be  that 
which  is  distinctly  intimated  in  the  introduction, 
and  confirmed  in  the  conclusion,  to  show  the  effects 
of  calamity  in  its  worst  and  rnost  awful  foi-m  upon 
a  truly  religious  spu'it.  Job  is  no  Stoic,  no  Titan 
(Ewald,  p.  26),  struggling  rebelliously  against  God  ; 
no  Prometheus '  victim  of  a  jealous  and  unrelenting 
Deity :  he  is  a  suffering  man,  acutely  sensitive  to 
all  impressions  inward  and  outward,  grieved  by 
the  loss  of  wealth,  position,  domestic  happiness, 
the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  dependents,  and  fol- 
lowers, tortured  by  a  loathsome  and  all  but  un- 
endurable disease,  and  stung  to  an  agony  of  grief 
and  passion  by  the  insinuations  of  conscious  guilt 
and  hypocrisy.  Under  such  provocation,  being 
wholly  without  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  his  misery, 
and  hopeless  of  restoration  to  happiness  on  earth, 
he  is  shaken  to  the  utmost,  and  driven  almost  to 
desperation.  Still  in  the  centre  of  his  being  he 
remains  firm  and  unmoved — with  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity — without  a  doubt 
as  to  the  power,  wisdom,  truth,  or  absolute  justice 
of  God,  and  therefore  awaiting  with  longing  expec- 
tation" the  final  judgment  which  he  is  assured  must 
come  and  bring  him  dehverance.  The  representa- 
tion of  such  a  chai'acter,  involving  the  discomfiture 
of  man's  great  enemy,  and  the  development  of  the 
manifold  problems  which  such  a  spectacle  suggests 
to  men  of  imperfect  knowledge,  but  thoughtful  and 
inquiring  minds,  is  the  true  object  of  the  writer, 
who,  like  all  great  spirits  of  the  ancient  world, 
dealt  less  with  abstract  propositions  than  with  the 
objective  realities  of  existence.  Such  is  the  im- 
pression naturally  made  by  the  book,  and  which  is 
recognised  more  distinctly  in  proportion  as  the  reader 
gi'asps  the  tenour  of  the  arguments,  and  realises  the 
characters  and  events. 

II.  Integrity  of  the  hook. — It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  arguments  employed  by  those  who  im- 
pugn the  authenticity  of  considerable  portions  of  this 
book  are  for  the  most  part  mutually  destructive, 
and  that  the  most  minute  and  searching  investiga- 
tions bring  out  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
unity  of  its  composition,  and  the  coherence  of  its 
constituent  parts.  One  point  of  gieat  impoitance 
is  noted  by  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
writers  (M.  E.  Kenan,  Le  Livre  de  Job,  Paris, 
1859)  on  this  subject.  After  some  strong  remarks 
upon  the  inequality  of  the  style,  and  appearance  of 
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intei*polation,  M.  E.  Re'nan  obsei-ves  (p.  xliv.)  : — 
**  The  Hebrews,  and  Orientals  in  general,  differed 
widely  from  us  in  their  views  about  composition. 
Their  works  never  have  that  perfectly  defined  out- 
line to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  assume  interpellations  or  alterations 
(retouches)  when  we  meet  with  defects  of  sequence 
which  sm-prise  us."  He  then  shows  that  in  pai'ts 
of  the  work,  acknowledged  by  all  critics  to  be  by 
one  hand,  there  are  very  strong  instances  of  what 
Europeans  might  regard  as,  repetition,  or  suspect 
of  interpolation :  "  thus  Elihu  recommences  his  ar- 
gument four  times  ;  while  discourses  of  Job,  which 
have  distinct  portions,  such  as  to  modem  critics 
might  seem  unconnected  and  even  misplaced,  are 
impressed  with  such  a  character  of  sublimity  and 
force  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  product 
of  a  single  inspiration.  To  this  just  and  true  ob- 
servation it  must  be  added  that  the  assumed  want 
of  coherence  and  of  logical  consistency  is  for  the 
most  part  only  apparent,  and  results  from  a  radical 
difference  in  the  mode  of  thinking  and  enunciating 
thought  between  the  old  Eastern,  and  modem  Eu- 
ropean. 

Four  parts  of  the  book  have  been  'most  generally 
attacked.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  chapters  (1)  on  account  of 
the  style.  Of  course  there  is  an  obvious  and  na- 
tural difference  between  the  prose  of  the  narrative 
and  the  highly  poetical  language  of  the  colloquy. 
Yet  the  best  critics  now  acknowledge  that  the  style 
of  these  portions  is  quite  as  antiqued  in  its  simple 
and  severe  grandeur,^  as  that  of  the  Pentateuch 
itself  (to  which  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  ^)  or 
as  any  other  part  of  this  book,  while  it  is  as 
strikingly  unlike  the  narrative  style  of  all  the  later 
productions  of  the  Hebrews.  Ewald  says  with 
perfect  truth,  '*  these  prosaic,  words  harmonise 
thoroughly  with  the  old  poem  in  subject-matter 
and  thoughts,  in  colouring  and  in  art,  also  in  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  prose  can  be  like  poetry."  It  is 
said  again  that  the  doctrinal  views  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  Job.  This  is  wholly  unfounded. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  patriarch,  as 
developed  in  the  most  solemn  of  his  discoui-ses,  ai-e 
identical  with  those  maintained  throughout  the 
book.'  The  form  of  worship  belongs  essentially  to 
the  early  patriarchal  type  ;  with  httle  of  ceremonial 
ritual,  without  a  separate  priesthood,  thoroughly 
domestic  in  form  and  spirit.  The  representation 
of  the  angels,  and  their  appellation,  "  sons  of  God," 
peculiar  to  this  book  and  to  Genesis,  accord  entirely  . 
with  the  intimations  in  the  earliest  documents  of 
the  Semitic  race.  It  is  moreover  alleged  that  there 
are  discrepancies  between  the  facts  related  in  the 
introduction,  and  statements  or  allusions  in  the 
dialogue.  But  the  a^tparent  contradiction  between 
xix.  17  and  the  statement  that  all  Job's  children 


The  notion  that  Jol)  is  a  type  of  the  Hebrew  nution 
in  their  sufferings,  and  that  the  book  was  written 
to  console  them  in  their  exile,  held  bj'  Clei'icus  and 
Bp.  War  burton,  is  generally  rejected.  See  Rosen- 
miiller,  pp.  13-16. 

"  Ewald's  theory,  on  which  Schlottmann  has  some 
excellent  observations  (p.  48). 

'  Schlottmann  (p.  46),  who  draws  also  a  very  in- 
teresting comparison  between  Job  and  Vicramitra, 
in  the  Kamayana  (p.  128). 

.^  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Ewald,  p.  27. 

'  It  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  both  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  M.  Rf^nan,  and  of  the  little  reliance  which 
can  he  placed  upon-the  judgment  of  criiics  upon  such 


questions,  that  he  and  Ewald  are  at  direct  issue  as 
to  the  state  in  which  the  text  of  this  book  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  Ewald  considers  that  it  is  pure 
—that  the  MSS.  must  have  been  very  good — the 
verbal  connexion  is  accurate — and  emendatioijs  unne- 
cessary (see  ]).  66).  ^l.  llt-nan  asserts,  "Get  antique 
monument  nous  est  parvenu,  j'en  suis  persuade,  dans 
un  t'tat  fort  miserable  et  maculfi  en  plusieurs  endroits" 

(w  ix;). 

y  RC'nan  :  "  Le  grand  caractc^re  du  rCeit  est  une 
preuve  de  son  anciennet^." 

"^  For  a  list  of  coincidences  see  Dr.  Lee's  Job,  p. 
49. 
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had  perished,  rests  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
words  ''jpi  ""iS,  '*  children  of  m3^  womb,"  i.e.  "of 

the  womb  that  bare  me" — ''ray  brethren,"  not 
"  my  children  "  (cf.  iii.  10) :  indeed  the  dcstructipn 
of  the  patriarch's  whole  family  is  repeatedly  as- 
sumed in  the  dialogu?^  (e.  g.  viii.  4,  xxix.  5).  Again, 
the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  defeat  of  Satan 
in  the  last  chapter  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
grand  simplicity  of  the  poem  (Schlottmann,  S9,- 
40).  It  was  too  obvious  a  result  to  need  special 
notice,  and  it  had  in  fact  been  accomplished  by  the 
stedtast  faith  of  the  patriarch  even  before  the  dis- 
cuysious  commenced.  No  allusion  to  the  agency  of 
that  spirit  was  to  be  expected  in  the  colloquy,  since 
Job  and  his  friends  are  represented  as  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  transactions  in  heaven.  At  present 
indeed  it  is  generally  acknowledged"  that  the  entire 
work  would  be  unintelligible  without  these  por- 
tions. 

2.  Strong  objections   are   made  to  the  passage 
xxvii.  from  .v.  7  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.     Here 

'  Job'desciibes  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  godless  hypo- 
crite in  terms  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  whole  tenour  of  his  arguments 
in  other  discourses.  Dr.  Kennicott,  whose  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Eichhorn,  Froude,  and  others,  held  that, 
owing  to  some  confusion  or  omission  in  the  MS., 
the  missing  speech  of  Zophar  has  been  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Job.  The  fact  of  the  contradiction  is 
denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  shown  that  it 
rests  upon  a  nj,isapprehensiou  of  the  patiiarch's  cha- 
racter and  fundamental  principles.  He  had  been 
provoked  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggra- 
vation into  statements  which  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion  he  would  be  anxious  to  guard  or  recal : 
he  was  bound,  having  spoken  so  harshly,  to  recog- 
nise, what  beyond  doubt  he  never  intended  to  deny, 
the  general  justice'  of  divine  dispensations  even  in 
this  world.  Moreover  he  intimates  a  belief  or  pre- 
sentiment of  a  future  retribution,  of  which  there 
are  no  indications  in  any  other  speaker  (see  ver.  8). 
The  whole  chaptei*  is  thoroughly  coherent :  the 
first  part  is  admitted  by  all  to  belong  to  Job  ;  nor 
can  the  rest  be  disjoined  from  it  without  ijijury  to 
the  sense.  Ewald  says,  "  6nly  a  grievous  misunder- 
standing of  the  whole  book  could  have  misled  the 
modern  critics  who  hold  that  this  passage  is  inter- 
polated or  misplaced."  Other  critics  have  abund- 
antly vindicated  the  authenticity  of  the  passage 
(Halm,  Schlottmann,  &c.).  As  for  the  style,  E, 
Kenan,  a  most  competent  authority  in  a  matter  of 
taste,  declares  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  develojv 
ments  of  the  poem.  It  certainly  differs  exceedingly 
in  its  breadth,  loftiness,  and  devout  spirit,  from  tlie 
speeches  of  Zophar,  for  whose  silence  satisfactory 
reasons  have  been  already  assigaed  (see  the  analysis). 

3,  The  last  two  chapters  of  the  address  of  the 
Almighty  have  been  rejected  as  interpolations  by 


"  Ilahn,  p.' 13  ;  lloBenmuUer,  p.  46  ;  Eichhorn, 
Ewald,  Schlottmann,  ll6nan,  &c. 

^  *'  Lc  style  du  fragment  dont  nOus  parlons  est 
celui  dot*  meilleurB  endroits  du  podme.  Nullc  part 
la  coupe  n'est  plus  vi^^oureuse,  le  parallCUamo  plus 
Hono.ie:  tout  indique  que  ce  singulier  morceau  est 
de  la  mfime  main,  mais  non  pa"s  du  ni6me  jet,  que  Ic 
reste  du  discours  de  Jfihovah"  (p.  l). 

"  Berthold,  Gesenius,  Schaerer,  Jahn,  Umbreit, 
Kosenmiiller ;  and  of  course  by  moderate  or  orthodox 
writci'K,  as  Hiivernick,  Hahn,  Sticliel,  Hengstenberg', 
and  Schlottmann.  Mr.  Froude  ventures,  neverthe- 
less, to  astiurt  that  this  speech  is  "  now  decisively 
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many,  of  course  rationalistic,  writers  (Stuhlman, 
Bemstein,  Eichhold,  Ewald,  Meier) ;  partly  because 
of  an  alleged  inferiority  of  style;  partly  as  not 
having  any  bearing  upon  the  argument:  but  the 
connexion  of  reasoning,  involved,  though,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  not  drawn  out,  in  this  discourse,  has 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  analysis  ;  and  as  for 
the  style,  few  who  have  a  true  ear  for  the  resonant 
grandeur  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  will  dissent 
from  the  judgment  of  E.  Rehan,''  whose  suggestion, 
that  it  may  have  been  written  by  the  same  author 
at  a  later  date,  is  far  from  weakening  the  force  of 
his  observation  as  to  the  identity  of  the  style. 

4.  The  speech  of  Elihu  presents  gi-eater  diffi- 
culties, and  has  been  rejected  by  several  rationafists, 
whose  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  not  only 
by  orthodox  writers,  but  by  some  of  the  most 
sceptical  commentators.'^  The  fonner  support  their 
decision  chiefly  on  the  manifest,  and  to  a  cei-tain 
extent  the  real,  difference  between  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  book  in  tone  "of  thought,  in  doctrinal 
views,  and  more  positively  in  language  and  general 
style.  Much  stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  facts  that 
Elihu  is  not  mentioned  in  the  introduction  nor  at 
the  end,  and  that  his  speech  is  unanswered  by  Job, 
ahd  unnoticed  in  the  final  address  of  the  Almighty. 
These  points  were  obseiTed  by  very  early  writers, 
and  were  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  Elihu  was  regarded  as  a  specially  in- 
spired person  (Schlottmann,  p.  53).  In  the  Seder 
01am  (a  rabbinical  system  of  chronology)  he  is 
reckoned  among  the  prophets  who  declared  the  will 
of  God  to  the  Gentiles  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  law.  S.  Bar  Nachman  (12th  century)  notes 
his  connexion  with  the  family  of  Abraham  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  the  fittest  peison  to  expound  the. ways 
of  God.  The  Greek  Fatiieis  generally  follow  C!hry- 
sostom  in  attributing  to  him  a  superior  intellect; 
while  many  of  the  best  critics  of  the  two  last  cen- 
turies •*  consider  that  the  true  dialectic  solution  of 
the  great  problems  discussed  in  the  book  is  to  be 
found  in  his  discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  Jerome,'' 
who  is  followed  by  (Irei^ory,""  and  many  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  writers  of  the  Western  Church, 
speak  of  his  character  and  arguments  with  singular 
contempt.  Later  critics,  chiefiy  rationalists,^  see 
in  him  but  an  empty  babbler,  introduced  only  to 
heighten  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the  last  solemn 
and  dignified  discourse  of  Job.  The  alternative  of 
rejecting  his  speech  as  an  interpolation  was  scarcely 
less  objectionable,  and  has  been  prefeiTcd  by  Stuhl- 
man, Bernstein,  Ewald,  Kenan,  and  other  writers 
of  similai'  opinions  in  our  country.  A  candid  and 
searching  examination,  however,  leads  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  is  proved  (see  Schlottmann,  Einl. 
p.  55)  that  there  is  a, close  intorual  connexion  be- 
tween this  and  other  paiis  of  the  book ;  there  are 
references  to  numerous  passages  in  the  discouises 
of  Job  and  his  friends  ;  so  covcrj  as  only  to  be  dis- 


pronounccd  by  Hebrew  scholars  not  to  be  genuine," 
and  he  disposes  of  the  question  in  a  short  note  [The 
Book  of  Job,  p,  24). 

d  Thus  Calvin,  ThoinaH  Aquinas,  and  A.  Rchultens, 
who  speaks  of  his  wpccch  thus  :  "  Klihui  modera- 
tinsima  ilia  qnidein,  scd  tamcn  zelo  Dei  fliigrantiasima 
Tcdargutio,  qua  Jobum  subtilitcr  non  minus  quam 
gravitcr  compescere  aggreditur." 

"  The  commentary  on  Job  is  not  by  Jerome,  but  one 
of  his  disciples,  and  probably  expresses  his  thoughts. 

^  Mora/i-a  Mcigiin,  lib.  xxviii.  1,  11* 

«  luchhorn,  Berthold,  Umbrgit. 
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covered  by  close  inquiry,  yet,  when  pointed  out,  so 
stiiking  and  natural  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
Klihu  supplies  exactly  what  Job  repeatedly  de- 
mands— a  contutation  of  his  opinions,  not  merely 
produced  by  an  overwhelming  display  of  divine 
power,  but  by  rational  and  liuman  arguments,  and 
proceeding  from  one,  not  like  his  other  opponents, 
bigoted  or  hypocritical,  but  upright,  candid,  and 
truthful  (coinp.  xxxiii.  3  with  vi.  24,  'J5).  The 
reasonings  of  Klihu  are  moreover  such  as  are  needed 
for  the  development  of  the  doctrines  inculcjited  in 
the  book,  while  they  are  neccssai'ily  cast  in  a  form 
which  could  not  without  irreverence  be  assigned  to 
,  the  Almighty.^  As  to  the  objection  that  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Elihu  is  in  some  points  more  ad- 
vanced than  that  of  Job  or  his  friends,  it  mav  be 
answered,  fii-st,  that  there  are  no  traces  in  this  dis- 
course of  certain  doctrines  which  were  undoubtedly 
known  at  the  earliest  date  to  which  those  critics 
would  assign  the  interpolation  ;  whereas  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  known  they  would  have  been  adduced 
as  the  very  strongest  arguments  for  a  warning  and 
consolation.  No  reader  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the 
prophets  could  have  failed  to  urge  such  topics  as 
the  resurrection,  the  future  judgment,  and  the  per- 
sonal advent  of  Messiah.  Secondly,  the  doctrinal 
system  of  Elihu  ditiers  rather  in  degree  than  in 
kind  from  that  which  has  been  either  developed  or 
intimated  in  several  passages  of  the  work,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  a  specific  application  of  the  me- 
diatorial theory,  not  unknown  to  Job,  and  in  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  love  maniiested  in  all 
providential  dispensations.  It  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  the  writer,  and  with  the  admirable 
skill  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  work, 
that  the  highest  view  as  to  the  object  of  afflictions, 
and  to  the  source  to  which  men  should  apply  for 
comfort  and  instruction,  should  be  reseiTed  for  this, 
which,  so  far  as  regards  the  human  reasoners,'  is 
the  culminating  point  of  the  discussion.  Little  can 
be  said  for  Lightfoot's  theory,  that  the  whole  work 
was  composed  by  Elihu ;  or  for  E.  Renan's  con- 
jecture that  this  discourse  may  have  been  composed 
by  the  author  in  his  old  age  ;^  yet  these  views 
imply  an  unconscious  impression  that  Elihu  is  the 
fullest  exponent  of  the  truth.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  two™  of  the  most  impartial  and  discern- 
ing critics,  who  unite  in  denying  this  to  be  an 
original  and  integral  portion  of  the  work,  fully 
acknowledge  its  intiinsic  excellence  and  beauty. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  omis- 
sion of  Elihu's  name  in  the  introduction.  No  per- 
sons are  named  in  the  book  until  they  appear  as 
agents,  or  as  otherwise  concerned  in  the  events. 
Thus  Job's  brethren  are  named  incidentally  in 
one  of  his  speeches,  a,nd  his  relatives  are  for  the 
first  time  in  the  concluding  chapter.  Had  Elihu 
been  mentioned  at  first,  we  should  of  course  have 
expected  him  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
the  impression  made  by  his  startling  address  would 
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*"  See  Schlottmann  {I.  c).  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  just,  though  sarcastic,  criticism  of  Pope  on 
Milton's  irreverence  and  bad  taste. 

'  Hahn  says  of  Elihu  :  "  A  young  wise  man,  repre- 
senting all  the  intelligence  of  his  age"  (p.  5).  Cf. 
A.  Schultens  and  Hengstenberg  in  Kitto's  Bibl.  Enc. 

^  P.  Ivii.  This  implies,  at  any  rate,  that  in  hia 
opinion  there  is  no  absolute  incompatibility  between 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  book  in  point  of  style  or 
thought.  The  conjecture  is  a  striking  instance  of 
inconsistency  in  a  very  dogmatic  writer. 

*"  Ewald  and  RiSnan.    Ewald  says  :  *'  The  thoughts 


have  been  lost.  Job  does  not  answer  him,  nor 
indeed  could  he  deny  the  cogency  of  his  arguments  ; 
while,  this  silence  brings  out  a  carious  point  of 
coincidence  with  a  previous  declaration  of  the  patri- 
arch (vi.  24,  25),  Again,  the  discourse  being  sub- 
stantially true  did  not  need  correction,  and  is  there- 
fore left  unnoticed  in  the  final  decision,  of  the 
Almighty.'^  Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  East  than 
that  a  youth,  moved  by  a  special  and  supernatural 
impulse  to  speak  out  God's  truth  in  the  presence  of 
his  elders,  should  retire  into  obscurity  when  he  had 
done  his  work.  More  weight  is  to  bo  attached  to 
the  objection  resting  upon  diversity  of  style,  and 
dialectic  peculiai'lties.  The  most  acute  critic-s  difler 
indeed  in  their  estimate  of  both,  and  are  often 
grossly  deceived  (see  Schlottmann,  p.  61),  still 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  may  Jle 
accounted  for  either  on  the  supposition  that  the 
author  adhered  strictly  to  the  fbnn  in  which  tra- 
dition handed  dovra-  the  dialogue;  in  which  case 
the  speech  of  a  Syrian  might  be  expected  to  bear 
ti-aces  of  his  dialect :°  or  that  the  Chaldaic  forms 
and  idioms,  which  ai-e  far  from  resembling  later 
vulgarisms  or  coiTUptions  of  Hebiew,  and  occur 
only  in  highly  poetic  passages  of  the  oldest  writers, 
are  such  as  paculiarly  suit  the  style  of  the  young 
and  fieiy  speaker  (see  Schlottmann,  Einl.  p.  61). 
It  has  been  obseiwed,  and  with  apparent  truth,  that 
the  discourses  of  the  other  interlocutors  have  each 
a  very  distinct  and  chaiacteristic  colouring,  shown 
not  only  in  the  general  tone  of  thought,  but  in 
peculiarities  of  expression  (Ewald  and  Schlottmann). 
The  excessive  obscurity  of  the  style,  which,  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  young  man  speaking  under  strong  ex- 
citement, embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  his  elders, 
and  by  the  peculiar  responsibility  of  his  position, 
might  be  expected  to  use  language  obscured  by 
repetitions ;  and,  though  ingenious  and  true,  yet 
somewhat  intricate  and  imperfectly  developed  argu- 
ments; such  as  in  fact  present  great  difKculties  in 
the  exegesis  of  this  portion  of  the  book. 

III.  Historical  character  of  the  work.—  Three  dis- 
tinct theories  have  been  maintained  at  various  times 
— some  believing  the  book  to  be  strictly  historical ;  ■ 
others  a  religious  fiction ;  others  a  compoStion 
based  upon  facts.  Until  a  comparatively  late  time 
the  prevalent  opinion  was,  not  only  that  the  per- 
sons and  events  which  it  describes  are  real,  but 
that  the  very  words  of  the  speakers  were  accui'ately 
recorded.  It  was  supposed  either  that  Job  himself 
employed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  writing  it 
(A.  Schultens),  pr  that  at  a  very  early  age  some 
inspired  Hebrew  collected  the  facts  imd  sayings, 
faithfully  presei-ved  by  oral  tradition,  and  presented 
them  to  his  countrymen  in  their  own  tongue.  By 
some  the  authorship  of  the  work  was  attributed 
to  Moses  ;  by  others  it  was  believed  (and  this  theory 
has  lately  been  sustained  with  much  ingenuity^) 


in  this  speech  are  in  themselves  exceedingly  pure  and 
true,  conceived  with  greater  depth,  and  presented 
with  more  force  than  in  the  rest  of  the  book"  (p.  320). 

"  This  seems  a  sutflcient  answer  to  an  objection 
more  likely  to  occur  to  a  modern  European  than  to  a 
Hebrew. 

"  Stickel  supposes  that  the  Aramaic  forms  were 
intentionally  introduced  by  the  author  on  account  of 
the  SjTlan  descent  of  Elihu. 

p  By  Dr.  Lee  ;  see  his  Introduction.  He  accounts 
thus  for  the  use  of  the  name  nin^,  found,  with  one 
exception,  only  in  these  chapters. 
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that  Moses  became  acquainted  with  the  documents 
during  his  residence  in  Midian,  -and  that  he  added 
the  introductory  and  concluding  chapters. 

The  fact  of  Job's  existence,  and  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  nan-ative,  were  not  likely  to  be  denied 
bj  Hebrews  or  Christians,  considering  the  terms  in 
which  the  patriarch  is  named  in  the  14th  of  Eze- 
kiel  and  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  (v.  11).  It 
seemed  to  early  writers  incompatible  with  any  idea 
of  inspiration  to  assume  that  a  narrative,  certainly 
not  allegorical,  should  be  a  mere  fiction  ;  and  irre- 
verent to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  would  be  in- 
ti'oduced  as  a  speaker  in  an  imaginary  colloquy. 
In  the  East  numerous  traditions  (Ewald,  p.  17, 18  ; 
see  D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Ayoub')  about  the  patriarch 
and  his  family  show  the  deep  impression  made  by 
his  character  and  calamities:  these  traditions  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  the  book  itself; 
but  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  they  had  an 
independent  origin.  We  are  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusion by  the  soundest  priaciples  of  criticism. 
Ewald  says  {Einl.  p.  15)  most  truly,  "  The  inven- 
tion of  a  history  without  foundation  in  facts — the 
creation  of  a  person,  represented  as  having  a  real 
histoi-ical  existence,  out  of  the  mere  head  of  the 
poet — is  a  notion  so  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
all  antiquity,  that  it  only  began  to  develope  itself 
gradually  in  the  latest  epoch  of  the  literature  of 
any  ancient  people,  and  in  its  complete  form  belongs 
only  to  the  most  modern  times."  In  the  canonical 
books  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  such  invention. 
Of  all  people  the  Hebrews  were  the  least  likely  to 
mingle  the  mere  creations  of  imagination  with  the 
sacred  records  reverenced  as  the  peculiar  glory  ot 
their  race. 

This  principle  is  corroborated  by  special  argu- 
ments. It  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improbable 
that  a  Hebrew,  had  he  invented  such  a  character  as 
that  of  Job,  should  have  represented  him  as  belong- 
ing to  a  race  which,  though  descended  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  was  never  on  friendly,  and  generally 
on  hostile,  terms  with  his  own  people.  Uz,  the 
residence  of  Job,  is  in  no  way  associated  with 
Israelitish  history,  and,  apart  from  the  patriarch's 
own  history,  would  have  no  interest  for  a  Hebrew. 
The  names  of  most  persons  introduced  have  no 
meaning  connected  with  the  part  attiibuted  to  them 
in  the  narrative.  The  name  of  Job  himself  is  but 
an  apparent  exception.  According  to  most  ciitics 
I'l^N  is  derived  from  l''X,  infensus  fait,  and 
means  "  cruelly  or  hostilely  treated ;"  according  to 
others  (Ewald  and  Rosenmiiller)  of  high  authority 
it  may  signify  "  a  true  penitent,"  corresponding  to 

i^\A,  so  apphed  to  Job,  and  evidently  with  re- 
ference to  his  name,  in  tlie  Koran  (Sur.  38,  44). 
In  either  case  the  name  would  give  but  a  very 


1  A  fictitious  name  would  of  course  have  meant 
what  the  ancients  supposed  that  Joh  must  signify. 
rh  'IwjS  ovojxa  virofjuovr]  i/oetrai,  nai  eaTif,  ws  yevetyOat 
TOVTOv  o  TTpof.KKrfB-ri,  ^  K\y\9rfvai  oTrep  eyeVero.  Didymus 
Alexand.  p.  1120,  ed.  Migne. 

'  This  is  assumed  by  all  the  critics  who  believe  the 
details  of  the  work  to  be  a  pure  creation  of  the  poet. 
"  He  has  represented  the  simple  relations  of  patri- 
archal life,  and  sustained  the  assumed  character  of  a 
rich  Arabian  chieftain  of  a  nomad  tribe,  with  the 
greatest  truthfulness."  (Ilalin.)  Thus  Ewald,  Scblott- 
mann,  &c.,  p.  70. 

"  Both  races  probably  dwelt  near  the  land  of  Uz. 
Sec  llosenm.  Vroll.  pp.  30,  31. 
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partial  new,  and  would  indeed  fail  to  represent  the 
central  principle**  of  the  patriarch's  heroic  cha- 
ractei*.  It  is  moreover  far  from  improbable  that 
the  name  previously  borue  by  the  hero  may  have 
been  changed  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joshua,  and  in 
all  probability  with  many  other  historical  per- 
sonages in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  worth  noting, 
without  laying  much  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  in 
a  notice  appended  to  the  Alexandrian  vereion  it  is 
stated,  "he  bore  previously  the  name  of.Jobab;" 
and  that  a  tradition  adopted  by  the  Jews  and  some 
Christian  Fathers,  identifies  Job  with  Jobab,  prince 
of  Edom,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  33.  Moieover 
a  coincidence  between  the  name  and  the  chai-acter 
or  history  of  a  real  person  is  not  uncommon  in  any 
age.  To  this  it  is  objected  that  the  resemblance 
in  Gieek  does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew — a  strange 
assertion:  IVN  and  HV  are  cei-tainly  not  much 
less  alike  than  'IdJ/S  and  'l0$ii0. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  a  singular 
air  of  reality  in  the  whole  narrative,  such  as  must 
either  proceed  naturally  fi*om  a  faithful  adherence 
to  objective  tmth,  or  be  the  result  of  the  most  con- 
summate art.""  The  efiect  is  produced  partly  by 
the  thorough  consistency  of  all  the  characters, 
especially  that  of  Job,  not  merely  as  drawn  in 
broad  strong  outlines,  but  as  developed  i;nder  a 
variety  of  most  trying  circumstances:  partly  also 
by  the  minute  and  accurate  account  of  incidents 
which  in  a  fiction  would  probably  have  been  noted 
by  an  ancient  writer  in  a  vague  and  general  manner.  ■ 
Thus  we  remark  the  mode  in  which  the  super- 
natural trial  is  carried  into  execution  by  natural 
agencies'— by  Chaldaean  and  Sabean"  robbers — by 
whirlwinds  common  in  and  peculiar  to  the  desei"^— 
by  fire— and  lastly  by  the  elephantiasis  (see  Schlott- 
mann,  p.  15  ;  Ewald,  I.  c.  •  and  Hengstenberg),  the 
most  fonnidable  disease  known  in  the  East.  The 
disease  was  indeed  one  which  the  Indians*  and  most 
Orientals  then  probably  believed  to  be  peculiarly 
indicative  of  divine  wrath,  and  would  therefore  be 
naturally  selected  by  the  writer  (see  the  analysis 
above).  But  the  symptoms  ai"e  described  so  faith- 
fully as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  writer  must 
either  have  introduced  them  with  a  view  of  giving 
an  air  of  truthfulness  to  his  work,  or  have  recorded 
what  he  himself  witnessed,  or  received  from  an 
exact  tradition.  The  fonner  supposition  is  confuted 
by  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  symptoms  are  not 
described  in  any  one  single  passage  so  as  to  attract 
the  reader's  attention,  but  ai'e  made  out  by  a  critical 
and  scientific  examination  of  words  occurring  here 
and  there  at  intervals  in  the  complaints  of  the 
sufferer."  The  most  refined  art  fails  in  producing 
such  a  result:  it  is  i-arely  attempted  in  the  most 
artificial  ages;  was  never  dreamed  of  by  ancient 
writei's,  and  must  here  be  regarded   as  a  strong 

*  Thus  Origen,  c.  Ccls.  vi.  5,  2  ;  Abulfeda,  Ilhl. 
Anieish,  ^^  ^<X:S\J*.  P-  27,  ed.  Fleischer, 
i.  c.  his  body  was  smitten  with  elephantiasis  (the 
^5o>)>  ^"^^  e^ten  by  worms.  The  disease  is  de- 
scribed by  Ainslie,  Transactions-  B.  S.f  and  Bruce. 
See  Ewidd,  p.  23. 

"  Ch.  ii.  7,  8;  vli.  5,  13;  xvi.  8;  xix.  17,  20; 
XXX.  18;  and  other  passages.  See  the  valuable 
remarks  of  Ew.ild,  p.  22. 
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instance  of  the  nndesigned  coincidences  which  the 
soundest  criticism  regards  as  the  best  evidence  of 
genuineness  and  authenticity  in  any  woi'lc. 

Forcible  as  these  arguments  may  appear,  many 
critics  liave ,  adopted  the  opinion  either  that  the 
whole  work  is  a  moral  or  religious  apologue,  or 
that,  upon  a  suhstratum  of  a  few  rudimental  facts 
presei-yed  by  tradition,  the  genius  of  an  original 
thinker  has  raised  this,  the  most  remarkable  mo- 
nument of  the  Semitic  mind.'  The  first  indications 
of"  this  opinion  are  found  in  the  Talmud  (Baba 
Bathva,  14-16).  In  a  discussion  upon  the,  age  of 
this  book,  while  the  Rabbins  in  general  maintain,  its 
historical  character,  Samuel  Bar  Nachman  declares 
his  conviction  "  Job  did  not  exist,  and  was  not  a 
created  man,  but  the  work  is  a  parable."  ^  Hai 
Gaon,''  A.i>.  1000,  who  is  followed  by  Jarchi, 
altered  this  passage  to  "  Job  existed  and  was  created 
to  become  a  parable."  Tliey  had  evidently  no  cri- 
tical gi'ound  for  the  change,  bat  bore  witness  to  the 
prevalent  tradition  of  the  Hebrews.  Maimonides 
.  {Moreh  Nevochim,  iii.  22),  with  his  characteristic 
freedom  of  mind,  considers  it  an  oi^en  question  of 
httle  or  no  moment  to  the  real  value  of  the  inspired 
book.  Ralbag,  i.  e.  M.  Levi  Ben  Gershom,  treats  it 
as  a  philosophic  work.  A  late  Hebrew  commen- 
tator, Simcha  Arieh  (Schlottmann,  p.  4),  denies 
the  historical  ti-uth  of  the  narrative,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  incredible  the  patriaiKihs  of  the  chosen 
race  should  be  surpassed  in  goodness  by  a  child  of 
Edora.  This  is  worth  noting  in  coiToboration  of 
the  argument  that  such  a  fact  was  not  likely  to 
,have  been  invented  by  an  Israelite  of  any  age.^ 

Luther  first  suggested  the  theory,  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  now  most  generally  received.  In 
his  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  his  tmnsla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  he  speaks  of  the  author  as  having 
so  treated  the  historical  facts  as  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  that  God  alone  is  righteous — and  in  the  Tisch- 
reden  (ed.  Walsch,  tom.  xxii.  p.  2093),  he  says,  "I 
look  upon  the  book  of  Job  as  a  true  history,  yet  I 
do  not  believe  that  ali  took  place  just  as  it  is 
written,  but  that  an  ingenious,  pious,  and  learned 
man  brought  it  into  its  present  form."  This  posi- 
tion was  strongly  attacked  by  Bellarmin,  and  other 
Roman  theologians,  and  was  afterwards  repudiated 
by  most  Lutherans.  The  fact  that  Spinoza,  Cle- 
licus,  Du  Pin,  and  Father  Simon,  held  nearly  the 
same  opinion,  the  first  denying,  and  the  others  no- 
toriously holding  low  views  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  had  of  course  a  tendency  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute.  J.  D.  Michaelis  first  revived  the  old 
theory  of  Bar  Nachman,  not  upon  critical  but  dog- 
matic grounds.  In  a  mere  history,  the  opinions  or 
doctrines  enounced  by  Job  and  his  friends  could 
have  no  dogmatic  authority ;  whereas  if  the  whole 
book  we;e  a  pure  inspiration,  the  strongest  argu- 
ments could  be  deduced  from  them  on  behalf  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  resuiTection  and  a  future  judg- 
ment, which  though  implied  in  other  early  books,  are 
no  where  so  distinctly  inculcated.     The  ai'bitrary 
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character  of  such  reasoning  is  obvious.  At  present, 
no  critic  doubts  that  the  narrative  rests  on  facts, 
although  the  prevalent  opinion  among  continental 
scholni's  is  certainly  that  in  its  fonn  and  general 
features,  in  its  reasonings  and  representations  of 
character,  the  book  is  a  work  of  creative  genius. 

The  question  however  cannot  be  settled,  nor 
indeed  thoroughly  understood,  without  reference  to 
other  arguments  by  which  criticij  have  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  date  at  which  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  composed.  We  proceed  there- 
fore to  consider  , 

IV.  The  probable  age,  country,  and  position  of  the 
author. — The  language  alone  does  not,  as  some  have 
asserted,  supply  any  decisive  test  as  to  the  date  of  the 
composition.  Critics  of  the  last  century  generally, 
adopted  the  opinion  of  A.  Schultens  [Fraef.  ad 
librum  Jobi),  who  considered  that  the  indications  of 
external  influences  were  best  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  book  was  written  at  a  very 
early  period,  before  the  different  branches  of  the 
Semitic  race  had  completely  formed  their  distinct 
dialects.  The  fact  that  the  language  of  this  work 
approaches  far  moie  nearly  to  the  Arabic  than  any 
other  Hebrew  production  was  remarked  by  Jerome, 
and  is'recognised  by  the  soundest  critics.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  Aramaic 
words,^  and  grammatical  forms,  which  some  critics 
have  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  that  the  writers 
must  have  lived  during,  or  even  after  the  captivity. 
At  present  this  hypothesis  is  universally  given  up  as 
untenable.  It  is  proved  (Ewald,  Renan,  Schlott- 
mann, and  Kosegarten)  that  there  is  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  Aramaisms  of  the  later^^Hebrew 
writings  and  those  found  in  the  boolj  of  Job.  These 
latter  are,  without  an  exception,  such  as  charac- 
terise the  antique  and  highly  poetic  style ;  they 
occur  in  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  in  the  earliest  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  all  of  which  are  now  admitted  even  by 
the  ablest  rationalistic  critics  to  be  among  the  ear- 
liest and  purest  productions  of  Hebrew  literature.'^ 
So  far  as  any  argument  carf  be  drawn  from  idiom- 
atic peculiarities,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled 
point  that  the  book  was  written  long  before  the 
exile  (see  some  good  observations  by  Havernick, 
I.  c.) ;  while  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a 
later  date  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  those  paits 
of  the  Pentateuch  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 
patriarchal  age. 

This  impression  is  borne  out  by  the  style.  All 
critics  have  recognised  its  grand  archaic  character. 
Firm,  compact,  sonorous  as  the  ring  of  a  pure  metal, 
severe  and  at  times  rugged,  yet  always  dignified 
and  majestic,  the  language  belongs  altogether  to 
a  period  when  thought  was  slow,  but  profound  and 
intensely  concentrated,  when  the  weighty  and  ora- 
cular sayings  of  the  wise  were  wont  to  be  engraved 
upon  rocks  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  in  characters  of 
molten  lead  (see  xix.  24).     It  is  truly  a  lapidary 


I    ^  n'>r]  ht^D  N^K  N-113  ^b)  n-n  nh  ivk 

Mashal  has  a  much  wider  signification  than  parable, 
or  any  English  sjmonym. 

"  Pwald  and  Dukes'  Beitrdge,  iii.  1G5. 

y  Theodonis  of  Mopsuestia  stands  alone  in  denying 
the  inspiration,  while  he  admits  the  historical  cha- 
racter of  the  book,  which  he  asserted,  in  a  passage 
condemned  at  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople, 
to  be  replete  with  statements  derogatory  to  God,  and 
such  as  could  only  proceed  from  a  vain  and  ignorant 


heathen.  Aben  Ezra,  among  the  Jews,  maintained 
the  same  opinion. 

^  A  list  iS  given  hy  Lee,  p,  50.  See  also  Havernick, 
Introd.  to  0.  T.  p.  176,  Eng.  Trans. 

*  Hunan's  good  taste  and  candour  here,  as  else- 
where, neutralize  his  rationalistic  tendency.  In  the 
Tlistoire  des  Langues  ShnitujueSf  ed,  1857,  he  held 
that  the  Aramaisms  indicate  a  very  late  date ;  in  the 
preface  to  Job  he  lias  adopted  the  opinion  herc'cx- 
pressed. 
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style,  BUfh  ns  was  natural  only  in  an  aa;e  when 
writing,  though  known,  was  rarely  used,  before 
language  had  acquired  clearness,  fluency,  and  flexi- 
bility, but  lost  much  of  its  freshness  and  native 
force.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  (ipon  the  fact 
that  the  book  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon'  than  to  any  other  Hebrew 
work  (see  especially  Rosenmiiller,  I'roU.  p.  38). 
This  is  true  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  regard  to 
the  thoughts,  words  and  forms  of  expression,  while 
the  metre,  which  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  strongly 
marked,''  is  almost  identical.  Hence  it  has  been 
jnferred  that  the  composition  belongs  to  the  Solo- 
monian  era,  or  to  the  period  between  Solomon  and 
Hezekiah,  by  whose  orders,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed, a  great  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  was 
compiled.  But  tlie  argument  loses  much  of  its  force 
when  we  consider  that  Solomon  did  not  merely  in- 
vent the  proverbs,  but  collected  the  most  ancient  and 
curious  sayings  of  olden  times,  not  only  of  the  He- 
brews, but  probably  of  other  nations  with  whom  he 
had  extensive  intercourse,  and  in  whose  philosophy  he 
is  supposed,  not  without  good  reason,  to  have  taken 
deep  interest  even  to  the  detiimeut  of  his  religious 
principles  (see  Kenan's  Job,  p.  xxiii.) ;  while  those 
proverbs  which  he  invented  himself  would  as 
a  matter  of  course  be  cast  in  the  same  Tnetrical 
foi-m,  and  take  an  archaic  character.  Again,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passages  in  which  the 
resemblance,  is  most  complete  and  striking,  were 
taken  from  one  book  by  the  author  of  the  other ; 
and  adapted,  according  to  a  Hebrew  custom,  com- 
mon among  the  prophets,  to  the  special  purposes  of 
his  work.  On  comparing  these  passages,  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny  that  they  belonged  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  book  of  Job,'  where  they  are  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  tenour  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  author's 
genius,  i  Taking  the  resemblance  as  a  fact,  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  that  we  have  in  Job  a  com- 
posii^ion  not  later  than  the  most  ancient  proverbs, 
and  certainly  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  entire 
book. 

The  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  this  book 
is  perceptible  in  the  later  literature  of  the  Hebrews, 
is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance  ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Hii- 
vernick  has  a  few  good  remarks  in  his  general 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §30.  Dr.  Lee 
{Introd.  Section  vii.)  has  led  the  way  to  a  more 
complete  and  searching  inquiry  by  a  close  examination 
of  five  chapters,  in  which  he  produces  a  vast  number 
of  parallel  passages  from  the  Pentateuch  (which  he 
holds  to  be  contemporary  with  the  Introduction, 


°  Each  verse,  with  very  few  exceptions,  consists 
of  two  parallel  members,  and  each  member  of  three 
words  :  when  that  number  is  exceeded,  it  is  owing  to 
tlie  particles  or  subordinate  words,  which  are  almost 
always  so  combined  as  to  leave  only  three  tones  in 
each  member  (Sehlottmann,  p.  68). 

"  See  Rosenmiiller,  Proll,  p.  40.  Even  EC'nan,  who 
believes  that  Job  was  written  after  the  time  of  Solomon, 
holds  that  the  description  of  Wisdom  (eh.  xxviii.)  is 
the  oHginal  source  of  the  idea  which  we  find  in 
Proverbs  (chs.  viii.,  ix.). 

^  See  some  excellent  remarks  by  ECnan,  p.  xxxvii. 

=  The  Makamat  of  Hariri,  and  the  life  of  Timour 
by  Arabshah,  in  Arabic,  the  works  of  Lycophron  in 
Greek,  are  good  examples.  Somewhat  of  this  cha- 
racter may  perhaps  be  found  In  the  last  chapters  of 
Ecelesiastes, 'While  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  apocry- 
phal books  of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  Baruch. 
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and  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  book),  fi-om 
Ruth,  Samuel,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Micah, 
and  Nahum,  all  of  which  are  probably,  and  some  of 
them  demonstrably,  copied  from  Job.  . 

Considerable  weight  must  also  -be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  Job  is  far  more  remarkable  for 
obscurity  than  any  Hebrew  writing.''  There  is  an 
obscurity  which  results  fi-om  confusion  of  thought, 
from  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  from  studied 
involutions  and  artificial  combination  of  metaphors 
indicating  a  late  age.'  But  when  it  is  owing  to 
obsolete  words,  intense  concenti'ation  of  thought 
and  language,  and  incidental  allusions  to  long  for- 
gotten traditions,  it  is  an  all  but  infallible  proof  of 
primeval  antiquity.  Such  arc  precisely  the  difli- 
cultics  in  this  book.  The  enoiTnous  mass  of  notes 
which  a  reader  must  wade  through,  before  he  can 
feel  himself  competent  to  decide  upon  the  most  pro- 
bable interpretation  of  a  single  chapter,'  proves  that 
this  book  stands  apart  from  all  other  productions  of 
the  Hebrews,  belongs  to  a  different  epoch,  and  m 
accordance  with  the  surest  canons  of  criticism,  'to 
an  earlier  age. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  from  consider- 
ing the  institutions,  manners,  and  historical  facts 
described  or  alluded  to  in  this  book.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  ancient  writer  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  reproducing  the  manners  of  a  past  age  ;' 
to  use  the  words  of  M.  Ee'nan,  "  antiquity  had  not  an 
idea  of  what  we  call  local  colouring."  The  attempt 
was  never  made  by  any  Hebrew ;  and  the  age  of 
any  writer  can  be  positively  determined  when  we 
know  the  date  of  the  institutions  and  customs  which 
he  describes.  Again  it  is  to  the  last  degree  impro- 
bable (being  without  a  precedent  or  parallel)  that  an 
ancient  author  ^  should  intentionally  and  successfully 
avoid  all  reference  to  historical  occurrences,  and  to 
changes  in  religious  foiins  or  doctrines  of  a  date 
posterior  to  that  of  the  events  which  he  naiTates. 
These  points  are  now  generally  recognised,  but  they 
have  rarely  been  applied  with  consistency  and  can-, 
dour  by  commeetators  on  this  book. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  distinctly  admitted  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  no  reference  whatr 
ever  is  made  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  any  of  the 
pecuhar  institutions  of  Israel,'  or  to  the  great  car- 
dinal events  of  the  national  history  after  the  Exodus. 
It  cannot  be  proved ''  that  such  reference  was  un- 
hkely  to  occur  in  connexion  with  the  argument. 
The  sanctions  and  penalties  of  the  law  if  known, 
could  scarcely  have  been  passed  over  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Job,  while  the  deliverance  of  Israel  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  supplied  exactly  the 


Instances  in  onr  own  literature  will  occur  to  every 
reader. 

'  The  aTTof  Keyofieva,  and  passages  of  which  the 
interpretation  is  wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture,  far 
surpass  those  of  any  portion  of  the  O.  T. 

B  This  is  true  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  of  the 
greatest  original  writers  of  our  own,  and  indeed  of 
every  country  before  the  18  th  century. 

**  In  fact,  scarcely  one  work  of  fiction  exists  in  which 
a  searching  criticism  does  not  detect  anachronisms  or 
inconsistencies. 

'  See  RCnan,  p.  xvi.  It  should  be  noted  that  even 
the  word  nTlH,  so  common  in  every  other  book, 
especially  in  those  of  the  post-Davidic  age,  occurs 
only  once  in  Job  xxii.  22,  and  then  not  in  the  special 
or  technical  signification  of  a  received  code. 

''  See,  on  the  other  side,  Pareau  ap.  Eosenrti. 
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oxhmplcs  whicli  thoy  required  iu  order  to  silence  the 
complaints  and,  answer  the  arguments  of  Job. 
The  force  of  this  argument  is  not  affected  by  the 
answer  that  other  books  written  long  after  the 
establishment  of  tlie  Mosaic  ritual  contain  few  or 
no  allusions  to  those  institutions  or  events.  The 
statement  is  inaccurate.  In  each  of  the  books  spe- 
cified™ there  are  abundant  traces  of  the  law.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  complete  view  of  the 
Levitical  rites,  or  of  historical  facts  unconnected 
with  the  subject  matter  of  those  works,  could  be 
derived  from  theni ;  but  they  abound  in  allusions 
to.  customs  and  notions  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews 
trained  under  the  law,  to  the  seiwices  of  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  and  they  all  recognise  most  dis- 
tinctly the  existence  of  a  sacerdotal  system,  whereas 
6ur  author  ignores,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  was  unacquaint^  with,  any  fonns 
of  religious  service,  save  those  of  the  patriai'chal 
age. 

Ewald,  whose  judgment  in  this  case  will  not  be 
questioned,"  asserts. very  positively  that  in  all  the 
descriptions  of  mannei's  and  customs,  domestic, 
social,  and  political,  and  even  in  the  indirect  allu- 
sions and  illustrations,  the  genuine  colouiing  of  the 
age  of  Job,  that  is  of  the  period  between  Abraham 
and  Moses,  is  very  faithfully  observed ;  that  all  his- 
toiical  examples  and  allusions  are  taken  exclusively 
from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete and  successful  avoidance  of- direct  reference  to 
later  occuiTences,'*  which  in  his  opinion  may  have 
been  known  to  the  wi'iter.  AH  critics  concur  in 
extolling  the  fresh,  antique  simplicity  of  manners 
described'  in  this  book,  the  genuine  air  of  the  wild, 
free,  vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar 
antiquity,  and  the  thorough  consistency  iu  the  de- 
velopment of  chai"acters,  equally  remarkable  for 
originality  and  force.  There  is  an  absolute  con- 
trast between  the  manners,  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
and  those  which  characterised  the  Israelites  during 
the  monarchical  period ;  while  whatever  difference 
exists  between  the  customs  of  the  older  patriarchs 
as  described  in  Genesis  and  those  of  Job's  family  and 
associates,  is  accounted  for  by  the  progress  of  events 
in  the  inteiwening  period.  The  chieftain  lives  in 
considerable  splendour  and  dignity;  menial  offices, 
such  as  commonly  devolved  upon  the  elder  patriarchs 
and  their  children,  are  now  performed  by  servants, 
between  whom  and  the  family  the  distinction  appeal's 
to  be  more  strongly  marked.  Job  visits  tlie  city 
frequently,  and  is  there  received  with  high  respect 
as  a  prince,  judge,  and  distinguished  wanior  (xxix. 
7-9).  There  are  allusions  to  courts  of  judicature, 
written  indictments,?  and  regular  fonris  of  pro- 
cedure {xiii.  26,  and  xxxi.  28).  Men  had  begun 
to  observe  and  reason  upon  the  phenomena  of  na- 
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™  M.  E.6nan  says  :  "  On  s'6tomiait  de  ne  trouver 
-  dans  le  livie  de  Job  aucune  trace  des  pi^seriptions 
mosaiques.  Mais  on  n'en  trouve  pas  davantage  dans 
le  livre  des  Proverbes,  dans  I'histoire  des  Jupes  et  des 
premiers  Rois,  et  en  g(§n6ral  dans  les  6crivains  ant(5- 
rieurs  k  la  derni&re  6poqne  du  royaume  de  .Tuda." 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  writer  denies  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

°  See  the  EinUitung,  p.  57.  M.  K^nan,  Hahn, 
Schlottmann,  and  other  critics,  agree  fully  with  this 
opinion. 

*  The  entire  disappearance  of  the  bushmen  (Job 
XXX.  4-7)  belongs  to  a  very  early  age.  Ewald  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  Horites  ; 
and  Schlottmann  (p.  15)  observes,  truly,  that  the 
writer  must  have  known  them  from  his  own  observa- 
tion.  This  throws  us  of  course  back  to  the  Mosaic  age. 


ture,  and  astronomical  observations  were  connected 
with  curious  speculations  upon  primeval  traditions. 
We  read  (xx.  15,  xxiii.  10,  xxvii.  16,  17,  xxviii. 
1-21)  of  mining  operations,  great  buildings,  ruined* 
sepulchres,  pej-haps  even  of  sculptured  figures  of 
the  dead,''  and  there  are  throughout  copious  allu- 
sions to  the  natural  productions  and  the  arts  of 
Egypt.  Great  revolutions  had  occurred  within 
the  time  of  the  writer ;  nations  once  independent 
had  been  overthrown,  and  whole  races  reduced 
to  a  state  of  misery  and  degi'adation.  All  this 
might  be  expected,  even  supposing  the  work  to 
have  been  written  before  or  near  the  date  of  the 
Exodus.  The  communications  with  Egypt  were 
frequent,  and  indeed  uninten-upted  during  the  pa- 
triarchal age,  and  in  that  country  each  one  of  the 
customs  .upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed  as  in- 
dicating a  later  date,  is  now  proved  to  have  been 
common  long  before  the  age  of  Moses  (see  Lepsius, 
Schlottmann,  p.  107).  Moreover,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  under  favourable  circum- 
sttmces  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  who  was  himself 
a  warrior,  and  accustomed  to  meet  princes  ou  tei-ms 
of  equality,  would  at  a  very  early  age  acquire  the 
habits,  position,  and  knowledge,  which  we  admire 
in  Job.  He  was  the  head  of  a  great  family,  suc- 
cessful in  war,  prosperous  in  peace,  supphed  abund- 
antly with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  enjoying 
many  of  its  luxuries  ;  he  lived  near  the  great  cities 
on  the  Euphrates '  and  Tigris,  and  on  the  route  of 
the  caravans  which  at  the  remotest  periods  ex- 
changed the  productions  of  Egypt  and  the  far  East, 
and  had  therefore  abundant  opportunities  of  pro- 
curing information  from  those  merchants,  supposing 
that  he  did  not  himself  visit  a  country  so  full  of 
interest  to  a  thoughtful  mind. 

Such  a  progress  in  civilization  may  or  may  not 
be  admitted  by  historical  critics  to  be  probable 
within  the  limits  of  time  thus  indicated,  but  no 
positive  historical  fact  or  allusion  can  be  produced 
from  the  book  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  single  ob- 
jection (Re'nan,  p.  40)  which  presents  any  difficulty 
is  the  mention  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  It  is  certain  that  they  appear  first  in 
Hebrew  history  about  the  year  B.C.  770.  But  the 
name  of  Chesed,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found  in 
the  genealogical  table  in  Genesis  (xxii.  22),  a  fact 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  early  existence  of  the 
people  as  a  sepai-ate  tribe.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  an  ancient  race  bearing  that  name  in  Curdistan 
(see  Xenoph.,  Gyr.  iii.  1,  §34;  Anah,  iv.  3,  §4,  v. 
5,  §17)  was  the  original  source  of  the  nation,  who 
were  there  trained  in  predatory  habits,  and  accus- 
tomed, long  before  their  appearance  in  histoiy,  to 
make  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  deserts;^  a 


P  Known  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period  (Diod.  Sic. 
i.  p.  75). 

1  Ch.  xxi.  32.   The  interpretation  is  very  doubtful. 

'  The  remarkable  treatise  by  Chwolsohn,  XTeber  die 
Uberreste  der  Bahylonischeii  Literatiir  in  Arabischen 
Ifebcrsctzungcn,  proves  an  advance  in  mental  cultiva- 
tion in  those  regions  at  a  far  earlier  age,  more 
than  sufficient  to  answer  every  objection  of  this 
nature. 

'  This  is  now  generally  admitted.  See  M.  R6nan, 
Mistoire  GcnSrale  des  Langues  Semitiques^  ed.  1858, 
p.  5G.  He  says  ti-uly  that  they  were  "redoutds  dans 
tout  rOrient  pour  leurs  brigandages "  (p.  65).  See 
also  Chwolsohn,  die  Ssahier,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  TJr  of  the 
Chaldeans  was  undoubtedly,  so  named  because  it  was 
founded  or  occupied  by  that  people. 
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view  quite  !n  harmony  with  the  part  assigned  to 
them  in  this  hook. 

The  arguments  which  have  induced  the  gene- 
rality of  modern  critics  to  assign  a  later  date  to  this 
book,  notwithstanding  their  concurrence  in  most  of 
the  points  and  prmciples  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, may  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  which  we 
will  now  examine  separately : — 

1.  We  are  told  that  the  doctrinal  system  is 
Considerably  in  advance  of  the  Mosaic ;  in  fact  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  recoil  from  the  stern,  nari'ow 
dogmatism  of  the  Pentateuch.  Here  of  course  there 
can  be  no  common  ground  between  those  who 
admit,  and  those  who  secretly  or  openly  deny  the 
authenticity  and  insph-ation  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 
Still  even  rationahstic  criticism  cannot  show,  what 
it  so  confidently  assumes,  that  there  is  a  demon- 
strable difference  in  any  essential  point  between  the 
principles  recognised  in  Genesis  and  those  of  om* 
author.  ,  The  absence  of  all  recognition  of  the  pecu- 
liar views  and  institutions  first  introduced  or  de- 
veloped in  the  law  lias  been  already  shown  to  be  an 
evidence  of  an  earlier  date— all  that  is  really 
proved  is  that  the  elementary  ti-uths  of  primeval 
revelation  are  represented,  and  their  consequences 
developed  under  a  great  variety  of  striking  and 
original  forms — a  fact  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  highly  thoughtful  charactei-  of  the  book,  and 
the  undoubted  genius  of  the  writer  (comp.  Job  x. 
9  ;  Gen.  iii.  19  ;  Isa.  xxvii.  3  ;  Gen.  ii.  7,  vii.  22  ; 
Job  xxii.  15,  16,  with  the  account  of  the  deluge). 
In  G,enesis  and  in  this  work  we  have  the  same 
theology ;  the  attributes  of  the  Godhe'ad  are  identical. 
Man  is  represented  in  all  his  strength  and  in  all  his 
■weakness,  glorious  in  capacities,  but  infirm  and 
impure  in  his  actual  condition,  with  a  soul  and 
spirit  allied  to  the  eternal,  but  with  a  physical 
constitution  framed  from  the  dust  to  which  it  must 
return.  The  writer  of  Job  knows  just  so  much  of 
the  fidl  of  Adam  and  the  early  events  of  man's  his- 
tory, including  the  deluge  (xxii.  15,  16),  as  was 
likely  to  be  presei'ved  by  tradition  in  all  the  fami- 
lies descended  from  Shem.  And  with  reference  to 
those  points  in  which  a  real  progi'ess  was  made 
by  the  Israelites  after  the  time  of  Moses,  the 
position  from  which  this  writer  starts  is  precisely 
that  of  the  lawgiver.  One  great  problem  of  the 
book  is  the  reconciliation  of  unmerited  suffering 
with  the  love  and  justice  of  God.  In  the  prophets 
and  psalms  the  subject  is  repeatedly  discussed,  and 
receives,  if  not  a  complete,  yet  a  substantially  satis- 
factory Settlement  in  connexion  with  the  great 
doctrines  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  priesthood,  suffei- 
.  ings,  and  second  advent,  involving  the  resurrection 
and  a  future  judgment.  In  the  book  of  Job,  as  it 
has  been  shown,  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
question  had  previously  been  raised.  The  answers 
given  to  it  are  evidently  elicited  by  the  discussions. 
Even  in  the  discourse  of  Elihu,  in  which  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  full  development  of  the 
true  theory  of  providential  dispensations  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  found,  and  which  indeed  for  that 
very  reason  has  been  suspected  of  interpolation, 
there  is  no  sign  that  the  writer  knew  those  cha- 
racteristics   of  Messiah  which    from    the   time  of 
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David  were  continually  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Israelites. 

Again  it  is  said  that'the  representation  of  angels, 
and  still  more  specially  of  Satan,  belongs  to  a  later 
epoch.  Some  have  even  asserted  that  the  notion 
must  have  been  derived  from  Persian  or  Assyrian 
mythology.  That  hypothesis  is  now  generally  re- 
jected— on  the  one  hand  it  would  fix  a  far  later 
date'  for  the  composition  than  any  critic  of  the 
least  authority  would  now  assign  to  the  book  ;  on 
the  other  it  is  proved  "  that  Satan  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  Ahriman;  he  acts  only  by  permission 
from  God,  and  differs  from  the  angels  not  in  essence 
but  in  character.  It  is  tme  that  Satan  is  not 
named  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  there  is  an  exact 
correspondence  between  the  characteristics  of  the 
malignant  and  envious  accuser  in  this  book  and 
those  of  the  enemy  of  man  and  God,  which  are 
developed  in  the  history  of  the  Fall.*  The  appella- 
tion of  "  sons  of  God  "  is  peculiar  to  this  book  and 
that  of  Genesis. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  no  charge  of  idolatry 
is  brought  against  Job  by  his  opponents  when 
enumerating  all  the  crimes  which  they  can  imagine 
to  account  for  his  calamities.  The  only  allusion  to 
the  subject  (xxxi.  26)  refers  to  the  earliest  form  of 
false  religion  known  in  the  East.^  To  an  Israelite, 
living  after  the  introduction  of  heathen  rites,  such 
a  charge  was  the  very  first  whitsh  would  have  sug- 
gested itself,  nor  can  any  one  satisfactory  reason  be 
assigned  for  the  omission. 

2.  Nearly  all  modern  critics,  even  those  who 
admit  the  inspiration  of  the  author,  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  the  composition  of  the  whole  work,  the 
highly  systematic  development  of  the  plot,'  and  the 
philosophic  tone  of  thought  indicate  a  considerable 
progress  in  mental  cultivation  far  beyond  what  can, 
with  any  show  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  before  the  age  of  Solomon.  We  are  told 
indeed  that  such  topics  as  are  here  introduced  occu- 
pied men's  minds  for  the  first  time  when  schools  of 
philosophy  were  formed  under  the  influence  of  that 
prince.  Such  assertions  are  easily  made,  and  rest- 
ing on  no  tangible  grounds,  they  ai'C  not  easily  dis- 
proved. It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  tlie 
persons  introduced  in  this  book  belong  to  a  country 
celebrated  for  wisdom  in  the  earliest  times;  inso- 
much that  the  writer  who  speaks  of  tliose  schools 
considers  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Saloillonian 
writings  were  derived  from  intercourse  with  its 
inhabitants  (Re'nan,  p.  xxiii.-xxv.).  The  book  of 
Job  diilers  from  those  writings  chiefly  in  its  greater 
earnestness,  vehemence  of  feeling,  vivacity  of 
imagination,  and  free  independent  inquiry  into  the 
principles  of  divine  government,  chai'acteristics  as  it 
would  seem  of  a  primitive  race,  acquainted  only 
with  the  patriarchal  foi-m  of  religion,  rather  than  of 
a  scholastic  age.  There  is  indeed  nothing  in  the 
composition  incompatible  with  the  Mosaic  age, 
admitting  (what  all  rationalistic  critics  who  assign 
a  later  date  to  this  hook  deny)  the  authenticity  and 
integrity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  should  attach  more  weight  to  the  argument 
derived  from  the  admirable  aiTangement  of  tlie 
entire  book  (Schlottmann,  p.  108),  did  we  not  re- 


'  To  the  epoch  of  the  Achaemenidac. 

"  See  RCnan,  p.  xxxix.  This  was  previously  pointed 
out  by  Herder. 

^  Dr.  Leo  {Introduction  to  Job,  p.  13)  observes  that 
although  Satan  is  not  named  in  Genesin,  yet  that  the 
character  which  that  name  implies  is  clearly  intimated 
in  the  words,  "  I  will  put  enmity  (n3''X)  between 


thee  and  him."  The  connexion  between  this  word 
and  the  name  of  Job  is  perhaps  more  than  an  acci- 
dental coincidence. 

y  The  worship  of  the  moon  was  inti'oduced  into 
Mesopotamia,  probably  in  the  earliest  age,  by  the 
Aryans,     See  Chwolsohn,  Die  SsaHer,  i.  p-  313. 
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member  how  completely  the  same  /inui'se  of  reason- 
ing misled  the  acutest  critics  in  the  case  of  the 
Homoric  poems.  There  is  a  kind  of  artifice  in 
style  and  arrangement  of  a  subject  which  is  at 
once  recognised  as  an  infallible  indication  of  a  higlily 
cultivated  or  declining  literature.  This,  however, 
differs  essentially  from  the  harmonious  and  majestic 
simplicity  of  form,  and  the  natural  development  of 
a  great  thought  which  characterise  the  first  grand 
productions  of  genius  iu  every  nation,  and  produce 
so  powerful  an  impression  of  reality  as  well  as  of 
grandeur  in  every  miprejudiced  reader  of  the  book 
of  Job. 

These  considerations  lead  of  coui'se  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  book  must  have  been  written  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  traditions  preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham. 
Whether  the  writer  had  access  to  original  docu- 
ments *  or  not  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  adhered  very  closely 
to  the  accounts,  whether  oral  or  written,  which  he 
received. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  the 
arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  the  writer  lived 
near  the  time  of  the  captivity — that  view  is  now 
all  but  uuivei-sally  repudiated :  but  one  hypothesis 
which  has  been  lately  brought  forward  (by  Stickel, 
who  is  followed  by  Schlottmann),  and  supported 
by  very  ingenious  arguments,  deserves  a  more  spe- 
cial notice.  It  meets  some  of  the  objections  which, 
have  been  here  adduced  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
modern  critics,  who  maintain  that  the  writer  must 
have  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew  language 
and  literature  had  attained  their  full  develop- 
ment ;  while  it  accounts  iu  a  satisfactory  manner 
for  some  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
book.  That  supposition  is,  that  Job  may  have 
been  written  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites 
by  a  dweller  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  in  a  district 
immediately  bordering  upon  the  IdumGan  desert. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  district  were  -to  a  consider- 
able extent  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation : 
their  attendance  at  the  festivals  and  ordinances  of 
the  tabernacle  and  of  the  temple  before  the  time 
of  the  later  kings,  was  probably  rare  and  irregular, 
if  it  were  not  altogether  interrupted  during  a  long 
period.  In  that  case  it  would  be  natural  that  the 
author,  while  recognising,  and  enforcing  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion,  should  be  sparing  in 
allusions  to  the  sanctions  or  observances  of  the  law. 
A  resident  in  that  district  would  have  peculiar 
opportunities  of  collecting  the  varied  and  extensive 
information  which  was  possessed  by  the  author  of 
Job.  It  was  not  far  from  the  country  of  Eliphaz  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  intercoui-se  with  all  the 
races  to  which  the  persons  named  in  the  book  be- 
longed was  frequent  during  the  early  years  of 
Israelitish  history.  The  caravans  of  Tema  and 
Sheba  (Job  vi.l9)  crossed  there  in  a  route  much 
frequented  by  merchants,  and  the  communications 
with  Egypt  were  of  course  regular  and  uninter- 
rupted. A  man  of  wealth,  station,  and  cultivated 
mind,  such  as  we  cannot  doubt  the  author  must 
•have  been,  would  either  learn  from  conversation 
with  merchants  the  peculiarities  to  which'  he  so 
frequently  alludes,  or,  as  is  highly  probable,  he 
would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
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■^  The  most  sceptical  critics  admit  that  the  Israel- 
ites had  written  documents  in  the  age  of  Moses.  See 
K.  R^Tian,  Histoire  des  Langttes  Semitiques,  p.  116; 


of  visiting  that  countiy,  of  all  the  most  interesting 
to  an  ancient.  The  local  colouring,  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  this  book,  and  so  evidently  natural, 
is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  writer : 
the  families  in  southern  Palestine,  even  at  a  later 
age,  lived  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  patri- 
archs; and  illustrations  derived  from  the  free,  wild, 
vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  and  the  customs  of  pas- 
toral tribes,  would  spontaneously  suggest  themselves 
to  his  mind.  The  people  appear  also  to  have  been 
noted  for  freshness  and  originality  of  mind — qua- 
lities seen  in  the  woman  of  Tekoah,  or  still  moj-e 
remarkably  in  Amos,  the  poor  and  unlearned  herd- 
man,  also  of  Tekoah.  It  has  also  been  remarked 
that  Amos  seems  to  have  known  and  imitated  the 
book  of  Job  (comp.  Am.  iv,  13,  v.  8,  ix.  6,  with 
Job  ix.  S,  9,  xxxviii.  ril,  xii.  15;  Schlottmann, 
p.  109) :  a  circumstance  scarcely  to  be  explained, 
considering  the  position  and  imperfect  education  of 
that  prophet,  excepting  on  the  supposition  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  this  book  was  peculiarly  popu- 
lar in  that  district.  Some  weiglit  may  also  be  at- 
tached to  the  observation  (Stickel,  p.  276  ;  Schlott- 
mann, p.  Ill)  that  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of 
Southern  Palestine,  especially  the  softening  of  the 
aspirates  and  exchanges  of  the  sibilants,  resemble 
the  few  divergences  *  from  pure  Hebrew  which  are 
noted  in  the  book  of  Job. 

The  controversy  about  the  authorship  cannot 
ever  be  finally  settled.  From  the  introduction  it 
may  certainly  be  inferred  that  the  writer  lived 
many  yeai-s  after  the  death  of  Job.  From  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  it  is  also  clear  that  he 
must  either  have  composed  the  work  before  the  law 
was  promulgated,  or  under  most  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  exempted  him  from  its  influence. 
The  foi-mer  of  these  two  suppositions  has  nothing 
against  it  excepting  the  arguments,  which  have  been 
shown' to  be  far  from  conclusive,  derived  from  lan- 
guage, composition,  and  indications  of  a  high  state 
of  mental  cultivation'  and  general  civilization.  It  ■ 
has  every  other  argument  in  its  favour,  while  it  is 
free  from  the  gi'eat,  and  surely  insuperable,  diffi- 
culty that  a  devout  Israelite,  deeply  interested  in 
all  religious  speculations,  should  ignore  the  doc- 
trines and  institutions  which  were  the  peculiar' 
glory  of  his  nation :  a  supposition  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  intrinsic  improbability,  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  any  sound  view  of  the  inspiration  of 
holy  writ. 

A  complete  list  and  fair  estimate  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding commentators  on  Job  is  given  by  Rosen- 
miiller  {Elenchus  Itist.  Jobi,  18'^4).  The  best 
Rabbinical  commentators  are — Jarchi,  in  the  12th 
century  ;  Aben  Ezra,  a  good  Arabic  as  well  as  He- 
brew scholar,  f  A.D.  1168;  Levi  Ben  Gershom, 
commonly  Imown  as  Ralbag,  f  1370;  and  Kach- 
manides  in  the  13th  century.  Saadia,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  the  Pentateuch,  has  written  a 
paraphrase  of  Job,  and  Tanchum  a  good  commen- 
tary, both  in  Arabic  (Ewald,  Vorrede,  p.  xi.).  The 
early  Fathers  contributed  little  to  the  explanation 
of  the  text ;  but  some  good  remarks  on  the  general 
argument  are  found  in  Chrysostom,  Didymus  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  other  Greek  Fathers  quoted  in  the 
Catenae  6f  Nicetas,  edited  by  Junius,  London,  foL, 
1637 — a  work  chiefly  valuable  with  reference  to 
the    Alexandrian    vei-sion.       Ephrem     Syrus    has 


•^  H-  (J.  nNHD  for  nyriD,  vi.  a  ;  finOD  for  PIX'D, 
..  10  ;  DE^'ln  for  DDU,  V.  11 ;  pHE^^^  for  'pnV\ 
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scholia,  chiefly  doctrinal  and  practical,  vol.  ii., 
Romae,  1740.  The  transla^on  in  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate by  Jerome  is  of  great  value;  but  the  com- 
mentary ascribed  to  him  consists  merely  of  excerpts 
from  the  work  of  Phihp,  one  of  Jerome's  disciples 
(see  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecc.  xii.  661) :  it  is  of  little 
or  no  use  for  the  interpretation.  The  great  work 
of  Gregory  M.  is  practical,  spiritual,  or  mystical, 
but  has  little  connexion  with  the  literal  meaning, 
which  the  author  does  not  profess  to  explain. 
Among  the  long  list  of  able  and  learned  Komanists 
who  have  left  commentaries  on  the  book,  few  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  :  from  Caie- 
tan,  Zuniga,  little  can  be  learned  ;  but  A.  Schultens 
speaks  very  highly  of  Pineda,  whose  commentary 
has,  passed  through  many  editions.  Rosenmiiller 
says  the  German  translation  of  Job  by  T.  A.  De- 
reser  is  one  of  the  best  in  that  language.  The  early 
Protestants,  Buccr,  Oecolampadius,  and  Calvin,  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  the  better  understanding  of 
the  text ;  but  by  far  the  best  commentary  of  that 
age  is  that  prepared  by  C.  Bertram,  a  disciple  of 
Mei'cer,  after  the  death  of  his  master,  from  his  MS. 
notes.  This  work  is  well  worth  consulting.  Mercer 
was  a  sound  Hebrew  scholar  of  Reuchlin's  school, 
and  a  man  of  acute  discernment  and  excellent  judg- 
ment. The  great  work  of  Albert  Schultens  on  Job 
(A.D.  1737)  far  sui*passes  all  preceding  and  con- 
temporary expositions,  nor  has  the  writer  as  yet 
been  surpassed  in  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages.  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
all  the  resources  of  Arabic  literature  to  bear  upon 
the  interpretation  of  Job.  The  fault  of  his  book  is 
diiTuseuess,  especially  in  the  statement  of  opinions 
long  since  rejected,  and  uninteresting  to  the  student. 
The  best  works  of  the  present  centuiy  are  those  of 
Rosenmiiller,  3  vols.  1824;  and  H.  Ewald,  whose 
translation  and  commentary  are  remarkable  for  ac- 
curate learning  and  originality  of  genius,  but  also 
for  contempt  of  all  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture.  The  Vorrede  is  most  painful  in  tone. 
The  commentaries  of  IJmbreit,  Vaihinger,  Lange, 
Stickel,  Hahn,  Hirzel,  De  Wette,  Kuobel,  and  Vatke 
are  generally  characterised  by  diligence  and  in- 
genuity ;  but  have  for  the  most  part  a  strong 
rationalistic  tendency,  especially  the  three  last. 
The  most  usfful  analysis  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
troduction to  K.  Schlottmann's  translation,  Berlin, 
1851 ;  but  his  commentary  is  deficient  in  philological 
research.  M.  lie'iiau  has  lately  given  an  excellent 
translation  in  French  [Le  Livre  de  Job,  Pai'is,  1859), 
with  an  introduction,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
thoroughly  sceptical  character,  shows  a  genial  ap- 
preciation of  some  characteristic  excellences  of  this 
book.  In  England  we  have  a  great  number  of  trans- 
lations, commentaries,  &c.,  of  various  merit:  among 
which  the  highest  rank  must  be  assigned  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Lee,  especially  valuable  for  its  copious 
illustrations  from  Oriental  sources.         [F.  C.  C] 

JO'BAB.  1.  (la'r ;  'laPip :  Jobab.)  The  last 
in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  23).  His  name  has  not  been  discovered  among 
the  Arab  names  of  places  in  Southern  Arabia,  where 
he  ought  to  be  found  with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan. 
But  Ptolemy  mentions  the  'Iw^opkoi  .near  the 
Sachalitae;  and  Bochart  {PImleg,  ii.  21),  followed 
by  Salmasius  and  Gesenius,  suggests  the  I'eading 
'I(i);8o/3iTai,  by  the  common  interchange  of  p  and 
;3.  The  identification  is  perhaps  correct,  but  it  has 
not  been  connected  with  an  Arab  name  of  a  tribe 
or  place  ;  and  Bochart's  conjeotuj'e  of  its  being  «.  q. 
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Arab.  ,_,|jij,  "  a  desert,"  &c.,  from\_^,  though 

regarded  as  probable  by  Gesenius  and  Miohaelis, 
seems  to  be  unworthy  of  acceptance.  Kalisch  (Com. 
ore  Sen.')  says  that  it  is,  "according  to  the  etymo- 
logy, a  district  in  Arabia  Deserta,"  in  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  famous  desert  near  Hadramiiwt, 
called  the  Ahkiif,  of  proverbial  terror ;  and  the 
more  extensive  waste  on  the  north-east  of  the  former, 
called  the  "  deserted  quarter,"  Er-Ruba  el-Khflee, 
which  is  impassable  in  the  summer,  and  fitter  to  be 
called  desert  Arabia  than  the  country  named  deserta 
by  the  Greeks. 

2.  One  of  the  "kings"  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
33,  34 ;  1  Chr.  i.  44,  45),  enumeiated  after  the 
genealogy  of  Esau,  and  Seir,  and  before  the.phyl- 
archs  descended  from  Esau.  [EaoM.]  He  was 
"  sou  of  Zerah  of  Bozrah,"  and  successor  of  Bela, 
the  first  king  on  the  list.  It  is  this  Jobab  whom 
the  LXX.,  quoting  the  Syriac,  identify  with  Job, 
his  father  being  Zerah  son  of  Esau,  and  his  mother, 
Boa-6p^a.  [E.  S.  P.] 

3.  King  of  Madon  ;  one  of  the  northern  chief- 
tains who  attempted  to  oppose  Joshua's  conquest, 
and  were  routed  by  him  at  IMeron  (Josh.  xi.  1 ,  only). 

4.  'laXdfi,  Alex. ;  'Iwfidfi),  head  of  a  Benjamite 
house  (1  Chr.  viii.  10).     [Jeuz.]        [A.  C.  H.] 

JOOH'EBEI)  (naar  ;  'luxa^^S  -,  Joclwhed), 
the  wife  and  at  the  same  time  the  aunt  of  Amram, 
and  the  mother  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  20). 
In  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  illegality  of  the 
man'iage  between  Amram  and  his  aunt,  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  render  the  word  dSdah  "  cousin"  instead 
of  "aunt."  But  this  is  unnecessary :  the  example 
of  Abraham  himself  (Gen.  xx.  12)  proves  that  in 
the  pre-Mosaic  age  a  greater  latitude  was  peimitted 
in  regard  to  marriage  than  in  a  later  age.  More- 
over it  is  expressly  stated  elsewhere  (Ex.  ii.  1 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  59)  that  Jochebed  was  the  daughter 
of  Levi,  and  consequently  sister  of  Kohath,  Amn 
ram's  father.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JO'DA  ('IwSa)  =  Judah  the  Levite,  in  a  passage 
which  is  difficult  to  uni-avel  (1  Esd.  v.  58  ;  see 
Ezr.  iii.  9).  ^ome  words  are  probably  omitted. 
The  name  elsewhere  appears  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
foims  Hodaviah  (Ezr.  ii.  40),  Hodevah  (Neh.  vii. 
43),  Hodijah  (Neh.  x.  10),  and  Sudias  (1  Esd. 
V.  26). 

JO'ED  (IJf'V  :  'IcJciS :  Joed),  a  Benjamite,  the 
son  of  Pedaiah  (Neh.  xi.  7).  Two  of  Kennicott's 
MSS.  read  ItVlS  «•  ".  Joezer,  and  two  ^NV,  i.  e. 
Joel,  confounding  Joed  with  Joel  the  son  of  Pedaiah, 
the  Manassite.     The  Syriac  must  have  had  yiV. 

JO'EL(^Ki*:  'loiiiX:  Joel  and  Johel).  1. 
Eldest  son  of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Sam.  viii.  2  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17),  and  father  of  Heman  the 
singer.  He  and  his  brother  Abiah  were  made 
judges  in  Beersheba  when  their  father  was  old,  and 
no  longer  able  to  go  his  accustomed  circuit.  But 
they  disgraced  both  their  office  and  their  parentage 
by  the  cornipt  way  in  which  they  took  bribes  and 
perverted  judgment.  Theii'  grievous  misconduct 
gave  occasion  to  the  change  of  the  constitution  of 
Israel  to  a  monarchy.  It  is  in  the  case  of  Joel  that 
the  singular  coiTuption  of  the  text  of  1  Chr.  vi.  13 
(28,  A.  V.)  has  taken  place.  Joel's  name  has 
dropped  out ;  and  Vaslini,  which  means  "  and  the 
second,"  and  is  descriptive  of  Abijah,  has  been  taken 
for  a  proper  name. 
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2.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  36,  A.  V.,  Joel  seems  to  be 
merely  a  corruption  of  Shaul  at  ver.  24.    [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  One  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets ;  the  sou 
of  Pethuel,  or,  according  to  the  LXX.,  Bethuel. 
Beyond  this  fact  all  is  conjecture  as  to  the  personal 
history  of  Joel.  Psendo-Epiphanius  (ii.  245)  re- 
cords a  tradition  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
born  and  buried  at  Bethhoron,  between  Jerusalem 
aud  Caesarea.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  lived  in 
Judaea,  for  his  commission  was  to  Judah,  as  that  of 
Hosea  had  been  to  the  ten  tribes  (St.  Jerome, 
Comment,  in  Joel),  He  exhorts  the  priests,  and 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  he  were  a 
priest  himself  (Winer,  Mealw.),  but  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  determining  it  in 
the  affirmative,  though  some  recent  writers  {e.  g. 
Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings,  p.  179)  have  taken 
this  view.  Many  diflerent  opinions  have  been 
expressed  about  the  date  of  Joel's  prophecy. 
Credner  has  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  Ber- 
tholdt  of  Hezekiali,  Kimchi,  Jahu,  &c.  of  Manasseh, 
and  Calmet  of  Josiah.  The  LXX.  places  Joel  after 
Amos  and  Micah.  But  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  for  departing  from  the  Hebrew  order.  The 
majority  of  critics  aud  commentators  (Abarbanel, 
Vitringa,  Hengstenberg,  Winer,  &c.)  fix  upon  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  thus  making  Joel  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Hosea  and  Amos.  The  principal 
reasons  for  this  conclusion,  besides  the  order  of  the 
boolis,  are  the  special  and  exclusive  mention  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Edomites  as  enemies  of  Judah,  no 
allusion  being  made  to  the  Assyrians  or  Baby- 
lonians, who  arose  at  a  later  period.  Nothing,  says 
Hengstenberg,  has  yet  been  found  to  overthrow 
this  conclusion,  and  it  is  confirmed  on  other  grounds, 
especially 

The  nature,  style,  and  contents  of  the  prophecy. 
— We  find,  what  we  should  expect  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Joel  being*the  fii-st  prophet  to  Judah,  only  a 
gi"and  outline  of  the  whole  ter^ble  scene,  which 
was  to  be  depicted  more  and  more  in  detail  by  sub- 
sequent prophets  (Browne,  Ordo  Saecl.  p.  691). 
The  scope,  therefore,  is  not  any  particular  invasion, 
but  the  whole  day  of  the  Lord.  *'  This  book  of 
Joel  is  a  type  of  the  early  Jewish  prophetical  dis- 
Coui-se,  and  may  explain  to  us  what  distant  events 
in 'the  histoiy  of  the  land  would  expand  it,  and 
bring  fresh  discoveries  within  the  sphere  of  the 
inspired  mau*s  vision"  (Mauaice,  Prophets  and 
Kings,  p.  179). 

Tlie  proximate  event  to  which  the  prophecy 
related  was  a  public  calamity,  then  impending  on 
Judaea,  of  a  twofold  character :  want  of  water,  and 
a  plague  of  locusts,  continuing  for  several  years. 
The  prophet  exhorts  the  people  to  turn  to  God 
with  penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  then  (he 
says)  the  plague  shall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend 
in  its  season,  and  the  land  yield  her  accustomed 
fruit.  Nay,  the  time  will  be  a  most  joyful  one  ; 
for  God,  by  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  will  im- 
part to .  His  worshippers  increased  knowledge  of 
Himself,  and  after  the  excision  of  the  enemies  of 
His  people,  will  extend  through  them  the  blessings 
of  true  religion  to  heathen  lands.  This  is  the 
simple  argument  of  the  book  ;  only  that  it  is  beau- 
tified and  enriched  with  variety  of  ornament  and 
pictorial  description.  The  style  of  the  original  is 
perspicuous  (except  towards  the  end)  and  elegant, 
surpassing  that  of  all  other  prophets,  except  Isaiah 
and  Habakkuk,  in  sublimity, 

Browne  (^Onlo  Saccl.  p.  692)  regards  the  co%- 
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tents  of  the  prophecy  as  embracing  two  visions,  but 
it  is  better  to  consider  it  as  one  connected  represen- 
tation (Hengst.,  Winer).  For  its  interpretation  we 
must  observe  not  isolated  facts  of  histoiy,  but 
the  idea.  The  swarm  of  locusts  was  the  medium 
through  which  this  idea,  "the  ruin  upon  the 
apostate  church,"  was  represented  to  the  inward 
contemplation  of  the  prophet,.  But,  in  one  un- 
broken connexion,  the  idea  goes  on  to  penitence, 
retuiTi,  blessing,  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  judgments 
on  the  enemies  of  the  Church  (i  Pet.  iv.  17), 
final  establishment  of  God's  kingdom.  All  prior 
destinictions,  judgments,  and  victories  are  like  the 
smaller  circles ;  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things,  to  which  the  prophecy  reaches,  being  the  out- 
most one  of  all. 

The  locusts  of  ch.  ii.  were  regarded  by  many 
interpreters  of  the  last  century  (Lowth,  Shaw,  &c.) 
as  figurative,  and  introduced  by  way  of  comparison 
to  a  liostile  army  of  men  from  the  north  country. 
This  view  is  now  generally  abandoned.  Locusts 
are  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxviii.  38  as  instruments  of 
Divine  vengeance ;  and  the  same  seems  implied  in 
Joel  ii.  11,  25.  Maurice  (^Prophets  and  Kings, 
p.  180)  strongly  maintains  the  literal  interpretation. 
And  yet  the  plague  contained  a  parable  in  it,  which 
it  was  the  prophet's  mission  to  unfold.  The  four 
kinds  or  swarms  of  locusts  (i.  4)  have  been  sup- 
posed to  indicate  four  Assyrian  invasions  (Titcomb, 
Bible  Studies),  or  four  crises  to  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  the  Babylonian,  Syro-Macedoniau,  Roman, 
and  Antichristian  (Browne).  In  accprdance  with 
the  literal  (and  certainly  the  primary)  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecy,  we  should  render  n"li)i)n"nN 

as  in  our  A.  V.,  "  the  former  rain,"  with  Eospnm. 
and  the  lexicographers,  rather  than  "  a  (or  the) 
teacher  of  righteousness  "  with  marg.  of  A.  V., 
Hengst.,  and  others.  The  allusion  to  the  Messiah, 
which  Hengst.  finds  in  this  word,  or  to  the  ideal 
teacher  (Deut.  xviii.  18),  of  whom  Messiah  was  the 
chief,  scarcely  accords  with  the  immediate  context. 

The  IDnnX  of  ch.  iii.  1  in  the  Hebrew,  "  after- 
wards "  ch.  ii.  27  of  the  A.  Y.,  raises  us  to  a  higher 
level  of  vision,  and  brings  into  view  Messianic 
times  and  scenes.  Here,  says  Steudel,  we  have  a 
Messianic  prophecy  altogether.  If  this  prediction 
has  ever  yet  been  fulfilled,  we  must  cei'tainly  refer 
the  event  to  Acts  ii.  The  best  commentators  are 
agreed  upon  this.  We  must  not,  however,  inter- 
pret it  thus  to  the  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  pre- 
paratory events  under  the  earlier  dispensation,  and 
still  less  to  the  exclusion  of  later  Messianic  times. 
Acts  ii.  virtually  contained  the  whole  subsequent 
development.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  the  a.irapx'hi  while  the  full 
accomplishment  and  the  final  reality  are  yet  to  come. 
But  here  both  are  blended  in  one,  and  the  whole 
passage  has  therefore  a  double  aspect.  The  pas- 
sage is  well  quoted  by  St.  P^ter  from  the  first 
prophet  to  the  Jewish  kingdom.  And  his  quoting 
it  shows  that  the  Messianic  reference  was  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  his  day  ;  though  Acts  ii.  89  proves 
that  he  extended  his  reference  to  the  end  of  the 
dispensation.  The  expression  "all  ilesh  "  (ii.  17) 
is  explained  by  the  following  clauses,  by  which  no 
principle  of  distribution  is  meant,  but  only  that  all 
classes,  without  respect  of  persons,  will  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Spirit's  influences.  All  distinction  of 
laces,  too,  will  be  done  awav  (cf.  ii.  32,  with  Kom, 
X.  12,  13). 

Lastly,    the   accompanying   portents    and  juds;- 
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ments  upon  the  enemies  of  God  iSnd  their  various 
solutions,  according  to  the  interpreters,  in  the 
repaitt;d  deportations  of  the  Jews  by  neighbouring 
merchants,  and  sale  to  the  Macedonians  (1  Mace.  iii. 
41,  and  Ezeli.  xxvii.  13),  followed  by  tlie  sweeping 
away  of  the  neighbouring  nations  (Maurice) ;  in  the 
events  accompanying  the  crucifixion,  in  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  breaking  up  of  all  human  polities. 
But  hei-e  again  the  idea  includes  all  manifestations 
of  judgment,  ending  with  the  last.  The  whole  is 
shadowed  forth  in  dim  outline  ;  and  while  some 
crises  are  past,  others  are  yet  to  come  (comp.  iii. 
13-21  with  St.  Matt,  xxiv.,  and  Rev.  xix.). 

Among  the  commenfcitors  on  the  book  of  Joel, 
enumerated  by  Roseumiiller,  Scholia  in  Yet.  Test., 
part  7,  vol.  i.,  may  be  specially  mentioned  Leusden's 
Joel  Explicate,  Ultraj.  1657  ;  Dr.  Edw.  Pocock's 
Commentary  on  the  J'/vpheci/  of  Joel,  Oxford, 
1691 ;  ^ni.AIiaraphrase  arid  critical  Commentary 
on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  by.  Samuel  Chandler, 
London,  1735.  See  also  Die  Propheten  des  alien 
Bandes  erklart,  von  Heinrich  Ewald,  Stuttgart, 
1840  ;  Praktisohen  Commentar  iiber"  die  Eleinen 
Propheten,  von  Dr.  Umbreit,  Hamburgh,  1844; 
and  Booh  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  by  Dr. 
E.  Henderson,  London,  1845.  [H.  B.] 

4.  (bxi'':  'lai-hK:  Joel.)  The  head  of  one  of  tlie 
families  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  He 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  against  the  Hamites 
of  Gedor  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

5.  A  descendant  of  Reuben.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  make  him  the  son  of  HanOcli,  while  others 
trace  his  descent  through  Carmi  (1  Chr.  v.  4). 
The  Syriac  for  Joel  substitutes  Carmi,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  genealogy  is  that  of  the , 
eldest  son.  Burrington  {Geneal.  i.  53)  maintains 
that  the  Joel  mentioned  in  v.  8  was  a  descendant, 
not  of  Hanoch,  but  of  one  of  his  brethren,  probably 
Carmi,  as  Junius  and  Tremellius  print  it  in  their 
genealogical,  tjible.  But  the  passage  on  which  he 
relies  for  support  (ver.  7),  as  concluding  the  gene- 
alogy of  Hanoch,  evidently  refei-s  to  Beerah,  the 
prince  of  the  Reubenites,  whonr  the  Assyrian  king 
carried  captive.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  simi- 
larity between  Shemaiah.and  Shema,  who  are  both 
represented  as  sons  of  Joel,  to  render  it  probable 
that  the  latter  is  the  same  individual  in  both 
instances.  Bertheau  conjectures  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  David,  which  would  be  approxi- 
mately true  if  the  genealogy  were  traced  in  each 
Civse  from  father  to  son. 

6.  Chief  of  the  Gadites,  who  dwelt  in  the  land 
ofBashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

7.  {Johel.)  The  son  of  Izrahiah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  a  chief  of  one  of  "  the  troops  of  the 
host  of  the  battle"  who  numbeied  in  the  days  of 
David  .(G.OOO  men  (1  Chr.  vii.  3).  Four  of  Kenni- 
cott's  MSS.  omit  the  words  "  and  the  sons  of 
Izrahiah ;"  so  that  Joel  appears  as  one  of  the  five 
sous  of  IJzzi.  The  Syriac  retains  the  present  text, 
with  the  exception  of  reading  "  four"  for  *'five." 

8.  The  brother  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xi. 
38),  and  one  of  David's  guard.  He  is  called  Igal 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  ;  but  Kennicott  contends  that  in 
this  case  the  latter  passage  is  corrupt,  though  in 
other  words  it  presei-ved  the  true  reading. 

9.  The  chief  of  the  Gershomites  in  the  reign  of 
David,  who  sanctified  themselves  to  brin"-  np  tlie 
nrk  from  the  house  of  Obededom  (1  Chr.  xv. 
7,11). 

10.  A  Gershomite  Levite  in  tlie  reign  of  David, 
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son  of  Jehiel,  a  descendant  of  Laadan,  and  probably 
the  same  as  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8 ;  xxvi. 
22).  He  was  one  of  the  officers  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  Temple. 

11.  The  son  of  Pedaiah,  and  prince  or  chief  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan,  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

12.  A  Kohatliite  Levite  iu  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah. He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and  one  of  the 
two  representatives  of  his  branch  of  the  tribe  in 
the  solemn  purification  by  which  the  Levites  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

13.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  returned  with 
Ezra,  and  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  43). 
He  is  called  Juel  in  1  Ksd.  ix.  35. 

14.  The  son  of  Zichri,  a  Benjamite,  placed  in 
command  over  those  of  his  own  tribe  and  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  9).  [W.  A.  W.] 

JOB'LAH  (n^KVV :  'U\ia;  Alex.  'I<»7,A.ri: 
Joela),  son  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  who  with  his 
brother  joined  the  band  of  wan'iors  who  rallied 
round  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chi",  xii.  7). 

JOE'ZEE  OJVY :  'IwCopci ;  Cod.  Fred.  Aug. 
'lu^aap  ;  Joezer),  a  Korhite,  one  of  David's  captains 
who  fought  by  his  side  while  Uving  in  exile  among 
the  Philistines  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

JOG'BEHAH  (nn3J»:  in  Num.  the  LXX. 

T  :  :t 

have  b'anslated  it,  as  jf  from  1133  — v'fiu(ray  avrds ; 

in  Judg.  'ley€$d\  ;  Alex.  ^|  ivavrlas  Ze^e'e : 
Jeghaa),  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
which  were  built  and  fortified  by  the  tribe  of  Gad 
when  they  took  possession"  of  their  temtory  (Num. 
xxxii.  35).  It  is  there  associated  with  Jaazek 
and  Betii-nimkaii,  places  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  were  not  fai"  from  the  Joitlan,  and  south  of 
the  Jehel-Jilah,  It  is  mentioned  once  again,  this 
time  in  connexion'  with  Nobah,  in  the  account  of 
Gideon's  pursuit  of  the  Midiauites  (Judg.  viii.  11). 
They  were  at  Karkor,  and  he  made  his  way  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  at  Succoth  and 
Penuel,  and  "  went  np  " — ascended  from  the  Ghor 
by  one  of  the  torrent-beds  to  the, downs  of  the 
higher  level — by  the  way  of  the  dwellers  in  tents 
— the  pastoral  people,  who  avoided  the  district  of 
the  towns-T-to  the  eist  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah — 
making  his  way  towards  the  waste  country  iu  the 
south-east.  Here,  according  to  the  scanty  informa- 
tion we  possess,  Kiukor  would  seem  to  have  been 
situated.  No  trace  of  any  name  like  Jogbehali  has 
yet  been  met  with  in  the  above,  or  any  other 
direction.  [G.] 

JO'GLI  (♦'?J^ :  '■e.yhi;  Alex. 'EkX(:  Jogli), 
the  father  of  Bukki,  a  chief  man  among  the  Danites 
(Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

JO'HA.  1.  (NPV  :  'y^U  i  Alex,  'laaxi  : 
Joha.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Beriali,  -the  Benjamite, 
who  was  a  chief  of  tlie  fathers  of  the  dwellere  in 
Aijalon,  and  had  put  to  flight  the  inhabitants  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  viii., 16).  His  family  may  possibly 
have  founded  a  colony,  like  the  Danitos,  witliin  the 
limits  of  another  tribe,  where  they  were  exposed, 
as  the  men  of  Ephraim  had  been,  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Gittites.  Such  border-warfiue  was  too  common 
to  render  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  nanatives 
in  1   Chr.  vii.  21  and  viii.  13  refer  to  the  same 
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eacouuter,  although  it  is  not  a  little  singulai*  that 
the  name  Beriah  occui's  in  eacli. 

2.  Clw^ae;  Alex.  'Iwa^ae.)  The  Tizite,  one  of 
David's  guard.  Kennicott  decides  that  he  was  the 
sun  of  Shimri,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  A.  V., 
though  in  the  margin  the  translators  have  put 
"Shimrite"  for  *'  the  son  of  Shimri  "  to  the  name 
of  his  brother  Jedlhel. 

JOHA'NAN  Ojnr :  'IwaMu),  a  shortened 
foim  of  Jehohanan  =  "  Jehovah's  gift."  It  is  the 
siime  as  John.  [JiiiiOHANAN.]  1.  Son  of  Aza- 
riah  [AzARiAH,  2],  and  grandson  of  Ahimaaz  the 
son  of  Zadok,  and  father  of  Azariah,  3  (1  Chr.  vi. 
9,  10,  A.  v.).  In  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  8,  §6)  the 
name  is  coiTupted  to  Joramns,  and  in  the  Seder 
Olam  to  Joahiiz.  The  latter  places  him  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  merely  because  it  begins  by 
wrongly  placing  Zadok  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
.Since  however  we  know  from  1  K.  iv.  2,  supported 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  A.  V.,  that  Azaiiah  the  father  of 
Johauan  was  high-priest  in  Solomon's  reign,  and 
Amariah  his  grandson  was  so  in  Jehoshaphat's 
reign,  we  may  conclude  without  much  doubt  that 
Johanan's  pontificate  fell  in  the  reign  of  Kehoboam. 
(SeeHerve/s  Genealogies^  ^c,  ch.  x.) 

2.  Son  of  Elioeuai,  the  son  of  Neariah,  the  son 
of  Shemaiah,  in  the  line  of  Zerubbabel's  heirs 
[Shemaiaii],  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  [A.  C.  H.J 

3.  i^lwva  in  2  K.,  ^lQi6.va.v  in  Jer. ;  Alex.  ^Imdvav 
in  2  K.,  and  ^ladvvav  in  Jer.,  except  xli.  11,  xlii.  8, 
xliii.  2,  4,  5  :  Johanan).  The  son  of  Kareah,  and 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  scattered  rqmnants  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  who  escaped  in  the  final  attack  upon 
Jei-usalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and,  after  the  captuie 
of  the  king,  remained  in  the  open  country  of  Moab  and 
the  Ammonites,  watching  the  tide  of  events.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  repair  to  Mizpah,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  hostile  anny,  and  tender  his  allegiance 
to  the  new  governor  appointed  by  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon. From  his  acquaintance  with  the  treacherous 
designs  of  Ishmael,  against  which  GedaUah  was 
unhappily  warned  in  vain,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  may  have  been  a  companion  of 
Ishmael  in  his  exile  at  the  court  of  Baalis  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  the  promoter  of  the  plot  (Jer.  xl. 
8-16).  After  the  murder  of  Gedahah,  Johanan  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  his  assassin, 
and  rescued  the  captives  he  had  canied  off  from 
Mizpah  (Jer.  xli.  11-16).  Fearing  the  vengeance 
of  the  Chaldeans  for  the  treachery  of  Ishmael,  the 
captains,  with  Johauan  at  their  head,  halted  by  the 
Khan  of  Chimham,  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  with 
the  intention  of  seeking  refuge  there ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  settled  in  a 
body  at  Tahpanhes.  They  were  afterwards  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  in  Migdol,  Noph, 
and  Pathros,  and  from  this  time  we  lose  sight  of 
Johauan  and  his  fellow-captaias. 

4.  ('IwavcJi/.)  The  firstborn  son  of  Josiah  king 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  I5),  who  either  died  before 
his  father,  or  fell  with  him  at  Megiddo.  Junius, 
without  any  authority,  identifies  him  with  Zaraces, 
mentioned  1  Esd.  i.  38. 

5.  A  valiant  Benjamite,  one  of  David's  captains, 
who  joined  him  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

6.  (Alex,  'iwpdv ;  Cod.  Fred.  Aug.  'Iwaj/.)  The 
eighth  in  number  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad, 
who  left  their  tribe  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  David, 
and  spread  the  teri'or  of  their  arms  beyond  Jordan 
in  the  month  of  its  overflow  (1  Chr.  xii.  12). 

7.  (pmn*:  'Iwaj/^s.)   The  father  of  Azariah, 
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an  Ephrairaite  in  the  time  of  Aha2  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
12). 

8.  The  sou  of  Haldcatan,  and  chief  of  the  Bene- 
Azgad  who  letunied  with  Ezra'(Ezr.  "viii.  12).  He 
is  called  Johauues  iu  1  Esd.  viii.  38. 

9.  (tjnin;-)  ThesonofEliashib.oneofthechief 
Levites  (Neh.  xii.  23)  to  whose  chamber  (or  "  trea- 
sury," according  to  the  LXX.)  Ezra  fetired  to 
mourn  over  the  foreign  marriages  which  the  people 
had  contracted  (Ezr.  x.  6).  He  is  called  Joanan 
iu  1  Esd.  ix.  1 ;  and  some  have  supposed  him  to 
be  the  same  with  Jonathan,  descendant  of  another 
Eliashib,  who  was  afterwards  high-priest  (Neh. 
xii.  11). 

10.  (tjnin? :  'lav6.v;  Alex.  'Imyddttv;  Cod.  Fred- 
Aug.  'Idiaviiv.)  The  sou  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Meshuliam  the 
priest  (Neh.  vi.  18).  [W.  A.  W.] 

JOHAN'NES  ('IwcJwijs  :  Joannes)  =  Jeho- 
hanan  son  of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  tx.  29  ;  comp.  Ezr. 
x.  28). 

JOHN  {'luiivvTjs),  names  in  the  Apocrypha. 
1.  The  father  of  Mattathias,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Maccabaean  family  (1  Mace.  ii.  1). 

2.  The  (eldest)  son  of  IMattathias  {'laaDvdy), 
sm-named  Caddis  (KaSSis,  cf.  Grimm,  ad  1  MacG. 
ii.  2),  who  was  slain  by  '*  the  cluldren  of  Jambii" 
[Jambri]  (1  Mace.  ii.  2 ;  ix.  36-38).  In  2  Mace. 
viii.  22  he  is  called  Joseph,  by  a  common  confusion 
of  name.     [Maccabees.] 

3.  The  father  of  Eupolemus,  one  of  the  envoys 
wliom  Judas  Maccabaeus  sent  to  Rome  (1  Mace, 
viii.  17  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  11). 

4.  The  son  of  Simon,  the  bi'other  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus (1  Mace.  xiii.  53,  xvi.  1),  "  a  valiant  man," 
who,  under  the  title  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus,  nobly 
supported  in  after  time  the  glory  of  his  house. 
[Maccabees.] 

5-  An  envoy  from  the  Jews  to  Lysias  (2  Mace. 
xi.  17).  [B.  F.  W.] 

JOHN  ('Iwawrjj ;  Cod.  Bezae,  'loipd6as : 
Joannes).  1.  One  of  the  high-priest's  family,  who, 
with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  for  their  cure  of  the 
lame  man  and  preaching  in  the  Temple  (Acts  iv.  6). 
Lightfoot  identifies  him  with  K.  Johanan  ben  Zac- 
cai,  who  lived  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  president  of  the  great  Syna- 
gogue after  its  removal  to  Jabne,  or  Jamnia  (Light- 
foot,  Cent,  Chor.  Matth.  praef.  ch.  15  ;  see  also 
Selden,  De  Synedriis,  ii.  ch.  15).  Grotius  merely 
says  he  was  known  to  Rabbinical  writers  as  "  John 
the  priest"  (^Gomm.  in  Act.  iv.). 

2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  Evangelist  Mai'k, 
who  throughout  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  de- 
signated by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known 
among  his  countrymen  (Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii.  5, 
13,  XV.  37). 

JOHN  THE  APOSTLE  {^laiivvris).  It  will 
be  convenient  to  divide  the  life  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  aiticle  into  periods  con'esponding  both 
to  the  great  critical  epochs  which  separate  one  part 
of  it  from  another,  and  to  marked  diftei'ences  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  sources  from  which  our  ma- 
terials are  derived.  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  such 
a  division  more  necessary  than  in  this.  One  por- 
tion of  the  Apostle's  life  and  work  stands  out  before 
us  as  in  the  clearness  of  broad  daylight.     Over 
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those  which  precede  and  follow  it  there  brood  the 
shadows  of  darkness  and  uncertainty.  In  the  former 
we  discern  only  a  few  isolated  facts,  and  are  left  to 
inference  and  conjecture  to  bring  them  together  into 
something  like  a  whole.  In  the  latter  we  encounter, 
it  is  true,  images  more  distinct,  pictures  more  vivid ; 
but  with  these  there  is  the  doubt  whether  the  dis- 
tinctness and  vividness  are  not  misleading — whe- 
ther half-traditional,  half-mythical  naiTative  has 
not  taken  the  place  of  history. 

I.  Before  the  call  to  the  discipleship. — We  have 
no  data  for  settling  with  any  exactitude  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  birth.  .  The  general  impression  left 
on  us  by  the  Gospel-narrative  is  that  he  was  younger 
than  the  brother  whose  name  commonly  precedes 
his  (Matt.  iv.  21,  x.  3,  xvii,  1,  &c. ;  but  comp. 
Luke  ix.  28,  where  the  order  is  inverted),  younger 
than  his  friend  Peter,  possibly  also  than  his  Master. 
The  life  which  was  protracted  to  the  time  of  Trajan 
(^Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  23,  following  Irenaeus)  can  hardly 
have  begun  before  the  year  B.C.  4  of  the  Dionysian 
aera.  The  Gospels  give  us  the  name  of  his  father 
Zebedaeus  (Matt.  iv.  21)  and  his  mother  Salome 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56,  compared  with  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi. 
1).  Of  the  foimer  we  know  nothing  more.  The 
traditions  of  the  fourth  century  (Epiphan.  iii.  Eaer. 
78)  make  the  latter  the  daughter  of  Joseph  by  his 
lirst  wife,  and  consequently  half-sister  to  our  Lord. 
By  some  recent  critics  she  has  been  identified  with 
the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  John  six. 
25  (Wieseler,  Stud,  in  Krit.  1840,  p.  648).^  They 
lived,  it  may  be  inferred  from  John  i.  44,  in  or 
near  the  same  town  [Bethsaida]  as  those  who 
were  aftenvards  the  companions  and  partners  of 
their  children.  There  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  the  Apostle  and  his  brother  grew  up.  The 
mention  of  the  "  hired  servants"  (Mark  i.  20),  of 
his  mother's '*  substance"  {airh  rav  virapx^yToiv, 
Luke  viii.  3),  of  "  his  own  house"  (ret  XBia,  John 
xix,  27),  implies  a  position  removed  by  at  least 
yome  steps  from  absolute  poverty.  The  fact  that 
the  Apostle  was  known  to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas, 
ds  that  knowledge  was  hardly  likely  to  have  begun 
after  he  had  avowed  himself  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  suggests  the  probabiUty  of  some  early 
intimacy  between  the  two  men  or  their  families,'' 
The  name  which  the  parents  gave  to  their  younger 
child  was  too  common  to  serve  as  the  gi'ound  of 
any  special  inference;  but  it  deserves  notice  (1) 
that  the  name  appears  among  the  kindred  of  Caia- 
phas (Acts  iv.  6)  ;  (2)  that  it  was  given  to  another 
priestly  child,  the  son  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  13),  as 
the  embodiment  and  symbol  of  Messianic  hopes. 
The  frequent  occuiTcnce  of  the  name  at  this  period, 
unconnected  as  it  was  with  any  of  the  great  deeds 
of  the  old  heroic  days  of  Israel,  is  indeed  in  itself 
significant  as  a  sign  of  that  yearning  and  expectation 
which  then  characterised,  not  only  the  more  faithful 
fuid  devout  (Luke  ii.  25,  38),  but  the  whole  people. 
The  prominence  given  to  it  by  the  wonders  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  the  future  Baptist  may 
have  given  a  meaning  to  it  for  the  parents  of  the 
futm'e  Evangelist  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  had.  Of  the  character  of  Zebedaeus  we  have 
hardly  the  slightest  trace.  He  interposes  no  refusal 
when  his  sons  are  called  on  to  leave  him  (Matt.  iv. 


a  Ewald  [Gesch.  Israels,  v.  p.  171)  adopts  Wieseler's 
conjecture,  and  connects  it  with  his  own  hypothesis 
thiit  the  sons  of  Zebetlee,  iind  our  Lord,  as  well  as  the 
Baptist,  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  pobcr  critics,  like  Ncanrlcr  {PJlanz.  it.  Lcit.  p. 
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21).  After  this  he  disappears  from  the  scene  of  the 
Gospel-histoiy,  and  we  ai-e  led  to  infer  that  he  had 
died  before  his  wife  followed  her  children  in  their 
work  of  ministration.  Her  chaa'acter  meets  us  as 
presenting  the  same  mai'ked  features  as  those  which 
were  conspicuous  in  her  son.  From  her,  who  fol- 
lowed Jesus  and  ministered  to  Him  of  her  sub- 
stance (Luke  viii.  3),  who  sought  for  her  two  sons 
that  they  might  sit,  one  on  His  right  hand,  the 
other  on  His  left,  in  His  Idngdom  (Matt.  xx.  2D), 
he  might  well  derive  his  strong  affections,  his 
capacity  for  giving  and  receiving  love,  his  eager- 
ness for  the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom.  The  early  years  of  the  Apostle  we  may 
believe  to  have  passed  under  this  influence.  He 
would  be  trained  in  all  that  constituted  the  ordi- 
nary education  of  Jewish  boyhood.  Though  not 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore, 
in  later  life,  liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  no 
recognised  position  as  a  teacher,  no  Rabbinical  edu- 
cation (Acts  iv.  13),  he  would  yet  be  taught  to 
read  the  Law  and  observe  its  precepts,  to  feed  on 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  with  the  feeling  that 
their  accomplishment  was  not  far  off.  For  him 
too,  as  bound  by  the  Law,  there  would  be,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  the  periodical  pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  would  become  familiar  with  the  stately 
worship  of  the  Temple,  with  the  sacrifice,  the  in- 
cense, the  altar,  aud  the  priestly  robes.  May  wo 
not  conjecture  that  then  the  impressions  were  fii-st 
made  which  never  afterwards  wore  off?  Assuming 
that  there  is  some  hannony  between  the  previous 
training  of  a  prophet  and  the  form  of  the  visions 
presented  to  him,  may  we  not  recognise  them  in 
the  rich  liturgical  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse — in 
that  union  in  one  wonderful  vision  of  all  that  was 
most  wonderful  and  glorious  in  the  predictions  of 
the  older  prophets  ? 

Concurrently  with  this  there  would  be  also  the 
boy's  outward  life  as  sharing  in  his  father's  work. 
The  great  political  changes  which  agitated-  the 
whole  of  Palestine  would  in  some  degree  make 
themselves  felt  even  in  the  village-town  in  which 
he  grew  up.  The  Galilean  fisherman  must  have 
heard,  possibly  with  some  sympathy,  of  the  efforts 
made  (when  lie  was  too  young  to  join  in  them)  by 
Judas  of  Gamala,  as  the  great  asserter  of  the  free-^ 
dom  of  Israel  against  their  Koman  rulers.  Like 
other  Jews  he  would  grow  up  with  strong ,  and 
bitter  feelings  against  the  neighboming  Samaiitans. 
Lastly,  before  we  pass  into  a  pei-iod  of  greater 
certainty,  we  must  not  forget  to  take  into  account 
that  to  this  period  of  his  life  belongs  the  com- 
mencement of  that  intimate  fellowship  with  Simon 
Bar-jonah  of  which  we  afterwards  find  so  many 
proofs.  That  friendship  may  even  then  have  been, 
in  countless  ways,  fruitful  for  good  upon  the  heai-ts 
of  both. 

II.  From  the  calPto  the  discipleship  to  the  de- 
parture from  Jerusalem. — The  ordinary  Hfeofthe 
fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  at  last  broken 
in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  Prophet  had  once  more 
appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  the  publicans, 
peasants,  soldiers,  and  fishermen  of  Galilee  gathered 
romid  him.     Among  these  were  the  two  sons  of 


609,  4th  ed.),  and  Lucke  (Johannes,  i.p.  9),  reject 
both  the  tradition  and  the  conjecture. 

^  Ewald  {/.  c)  presses  this  also  into  the  service  of 
his  strange  liypothesis. 
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Zebedaeus  and  their  friends.  Witli  them  peiliaps 
was  One  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not.  They  heard, 
it  may  he,  of  his  protests  against  the  vices  of  their 
own  ruler — against  the  hypocrisy  of  Pliarisees  and 
Scribes.  But  they  heard  also,  it  is  clear,  words 
which  spoke  to  them  of  their  own  sins — of  theii" 
own  need  of  a  deliverei'.  The  words  **  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins"  imply 
that  those  who  heard  them  would  enter  into  the 
blessedness  of  which  they  spoke.  Assuming  that 
the  unnamed  disciple  of  John  i.  37-40  was  the 
evangelist  himself,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that 
meeting,  of  the  lengthened  interview  that  followed 
it  as  the  starting-point  of  the  entire  devotion  of 
heart  and  soul  which  lasted  through  his  whole  life. 
Then  Jesus  loved  him  as  he  loved  all  earnest  seekers 
after  righteousness  and  truth  (comp.  Mark  x.  21). 
The  words  of  that  evening,  though  unrecorded, 
were  mighty  in  their  efiect.  The  disciples  (John 
apparently  among  them)  followed  their  new  teacher 
to  Galilee  (John  i.  44),  were  with  him,  as  such,  at 
the  mai'riage-feast  of  Cana  (ii.  2),  journeyed  with 
him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (ii. 
12,  22),  came  hack  through  Samaria  (iv.  3),  and 
then,  for  some  uncertiiin  interval  of  time,  returned 
to  their  foraier  occupations.  The  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  narratives  of  Jlatt.  iv.  18,  and  Luke 
V,  1-1 1  (comp.  the  arguments  for  and  against  their 
relating  to  the  same  events  in  Lampe,  Comment,  ad 
Joann.  i.  p.  20),  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  they 
received  a  special  call  to  become  "  fishers  of  men  " 
once  only  or  twice.  In  either  case  they  gave  up 
the  employment  of  their  life  and  went  to  do  a  work 
hke  it,  and  yet  unlike,  in  God's  spiritual  kmgdom. 
From  this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the 
company  of  disciples.  Only  here  and  there  are 
there  traces  of  individual  character,  of  special  turn- 
ing-points in  their  lives.  Soon  they  find  themselves 
in  the  number  of  the  Twelve  who  are  chosen,  not 
as  disciples  only,  but  as  their  Lord's  delegates — 
representatives — Apostles,  In  all  the  lists  of  the 
Twelve  those  four  names  of  the  sons  of  Jonah  and 
Zebedaeus  stand  foremost.  They  come  within  the 
innermost  ch-cle  of  their  Lord's  friends,  and  are  as 
the  iKKGKTwy  eK\€KT6r€poi.  The  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none  else  are, 
in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v.  37),  in  the  gloiy 
of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1),  when  he 
forewarns  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City 
(Mark  xiii.  3,  Andrew,  in  this  instance,  with  them), 
in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane.  St,  Peter  is  through- 
out the  leader  of  that  band  ;  to  John  belongs  the 
yet  more  memorable  distinction  of  being  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved.  This  love  is  returned 
with  a  more  single  undivided  heart  by  him .  than 
by  any  other.  If  Peter  is  the  (piXoxpio'Tos,  John 
is  the  (ptXiTjo-ovs  (Grotius,  Prolegom.  in  Joann.). 
Some  striking  facts  indicate  why  this  was  so;  what 
the  character  was  which  was  thus  worthy  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  hardly  sustain 
the  popular  notion,  fostered  by  the  received  types  of 
Christian  art,  of  a  nature  gentle,  yielding,  feminine. 
The  name  Boanerges  (Mark  iii.  17)  implies  a  vehe- 
mence, zeal,  intensity,  which  gave  to  those  who  had 
it  the  might  of  Sons  of  Thunder.^  That  spirit  broke 
out,  once  and  again,  when  they  joined  their  mother  in 

**  The  consensus  of  patristic  interpretation  sees  in 
this  name  the  prophecy  of  their  work  as  pveacherb  of 
the  Gospel.  This,  however,  would  deprive  the  epithet 
of  all  distinguishing  force.  (Comp.  Suicer,  Tkesaurus, 
s.  V,  ^povTT} ;  iind  Lampe,  i.  p.  27.) 
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asking  for  the  highest  places  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Master,  and  declaied  that  they  were  ready-to  face 
the  dariv  terrors  of  the  cup  that  he  drank  and  the 
baptism  that  he  was  baptised  with  (Matt.  xx.  20- 
24;  Mark  x.  35-41) — when  they  rebtiked  one  who 
cast  out  devils  iu  their  Lord's  name  because  he  was 
not  one  of  their  company  (Luke  ix.  49) — when 
they  sought  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  a 
village  of  the  Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  54).  About 
this  time  Salome,  as  if  her  husband  had  died,  takes 
her  place  among  the  women,  who  followed  Jesus  in 
Galilee  (Luke  viii,  3),  ministering  to  him  of  their 
substance,  and  went  up  with  him  in  his  last  jom'ney 
to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii.  55) .  Through  her,  we  may 
well  believe,  St.  John  fii-st  came  to  know  that  Mary 
Magdalene  whose  character  he  depicts  with  such  a 
life-like  touch,  and  that  other  Maiy  to  whom  he 
was  afterwards  to  stand  in  so  close  and  special  a 
relation.  The  fulness  of  his  narrative  of  what  the 
other  evangelists  omit  (John  xi.)  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  united  also  by  some  special 
ties  of  intimacy  to  the  family  of  Bethany.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  familiar 
history  of  the  Last  Supper.  What  is  characteristic 
is  that  he  is  there,  as  ever,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved ;  and,  as  the  chosen  and  favoured  friend,  re- 
clines at  table  with  his  head  upon  his  Master's 
breast  (John  xiii.  23).  To  him  the  eager  Peter 
— they  had.  been  sent  together  to  prepare  the  supper. 
(Luke  xxii.  8) — makes  signs  of  impatient  question- 
ing that  he  should  ask  what  was  not  likely  to  be 
answered  if  it  came  from  any  other  (John  xiii.  24). 
As  they  go  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  chosen 
three  are  nearest  to  their  Master.  They  only  are 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conflict  in  Gethse- 
mane (Matt.  xxvi.  37).  When  the  betrayal  is  ac- 
complished, Peter  and  John,  after  the  first  moment 
of  confusion,  follow  afar  off,  while  the  others  simply 
seek  safety  in  a  hasty  flight  "^  (John  xviii.  15). 
The  personal  acquaintiance  which  existed- between 
John  and.  Caiaphas  enabled  him  to  gain  access  both 
for  liimself  and  Peter,  but  the  latter  remains  in  the 
porch,  with  the  officers  and  servants,  while  John 
himself  apparently  is  admitted  to  the  council- 
chamber,  and  follows  Jesus  thence,  even  to  the 
praetorium  of  the  Roman  Procurator  (John  xviii. 
16,  19,  28).  Thence,  as  if  the  desire  to  see  the 
end,  and  the  love  which  was  stronger  than  death, 
sustained  him  through  all  the  terrors  and  sorrows 
of  that  day,  he  followed — accompanied  probably  by 
his  own  mother,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Mary 
Magdalene — to  the  place  of  crucifixion.  The  teacher 
who  had  been  to  him  as  a  brother  leaves  to  him  a 
brother's  duty.  He  is  to  be  as  a  sou  to  the  mother 
who  is  left  desolate  (John  xix.  26-27).  The  Sab- 
bath that  followed  was  spent,  it  would  appear,  in 
the  same  company.  He  receives  Peter,  in  spite  of 
his  denial,  on  the  old  terms  of  friendship.  It  is  to 
them  that  Mary  Magdalene  first  runs  with  the 
tidings  of  the  emptied  sepulchre  (John  xx.  2) ;  they 
are  the  first  to  go  together  to  see  what  the  strange 
words  meant.  Not  without  some  bearing  on  their 
respective  characters  is  the  fact  that  John  is  tlie 
more  impetuous,  running  on  most  eagerly  to  the 
rock-tomb  ;  Peter,  the  least  restrained  by  awe,  the 
first  to  enter  in  and  look  (John  xx.  4-6).     For  at 


d  A  somewhat  wild  conjecture  is  found  in  -writers 
of  the  Western  Church.  Ambrose,  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  Bede,  identify  the  Apostle  with  the  veavCa-Kos  tis 
of  Mark  xiv.  51,  52  (Lampc,  i.  p.  38). 
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least  eight  days  they  continued  in  Jerusalem  (John 
XX.  26j.  Then,, in  the  interval  between  the  resur- 
rection and  the  ascension,  we  find  them  still  toge- 
ther on  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  1),  as  though 
they  would  calm  the  eager  suspense  of  that  period 
of  expectation  by  a  return  to  their  old  calling  and 
their  old  familiar  haunts.  Here  too  there  is  a  cha- 
racteristic  dilference.  John  is  the  first  to  recognise 
in  the  dim  form  seen  in  the  morning  twilight  the 
presence  of  his  risen  Lord ;  Petey  the  tirst  to  plunge 
into  the  water  and  swim  towards  the  shore  where 
he  stood  caUing  to  them  (John  xxi.  7).  The  last 
words  of  the  Gospel  reveal  to  us  the  deep  aHection 
which  .united  the  two  friends.  It  is  not  enough 
lor  Peter  to  know  his  own  future.  That  at  once 
suggests  the  question — "  And  what  shall  this  man 
do?"  (John  xxi.  21).  The  history  of  the  Acts 
shows  the  same  union.  They  are  of  course  together 
at  the  ascension  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  To- 
gether they  enter  the  Temple  as  worshippers  (Acts 
iii.  1)  and  protest  against  the  threats  of  the  San- 
hedrim (iv.  13).  They  are  fellow-workers  in  the 
first  great  step  of  the  Church's  expansion.  The 
apostle  whose  wrath,  had  been  roused  by  the  un- 
belief of  the  Samaritans  overcomes  his  national  ex- 
ctusiveness,  and  receives  them  as  his  brethren 
(viii.  14).  The  persecution  which  wiis  pushed  on 
by  Saul  of  Tarsus  did  not  drive  him  or  any  of  the 
apostles  from  their  post  (viii.  1).  When  the  j^er- 
secutor  came  back  as  the  convert,  he,  it  is  true,  did 
not  see  him  (Gal.  i.  19),  but  this  of  course  does 
not  involve  the  inference  that  he  had  left  Jerusalem. 
The  sharper  though  shorter  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed under  Herod  Agrippa  brought  a  great  sorrow 
to  him  in  the  martyrdom  of  his  brother  (Acts  xii. 
2).  His  friend  was  driven  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Fifteen  years  after  St.  Paul's  first  visit  he  was  still 
at  Jerusalem  and  helped  to  take  part  in  the  great 
settlement  of  the  controversy  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Gentile  Christians  (Acts  xv.  6).  His  posi- 
tion and  reputation  there  were  those  of  one  ranking 
a.mong  the  chief*  pillars  "of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
Of  the  work  of  the  Apostle  during  this  period  we 
have  hardly  the  slightest  trace.  There  may  have 
been  special  calls  to  mission-work  like  that  which 
drew  him  to  Samaria.  There  may  have  been  the 
work  of  teaching,  organising,  exhorting  the  Churches 
of  Judaea,  His  fulfilment  of  the  solemn  charge  en- 
trusted to  him  may  have  led  him  to  a  life  of  loving 
and  reverent  thought  rather  than  to  one  of  conspi- 
cuous activity.  We  may,  at  all  events,  feel  sure 
that  it  was  a  time  in  which  the  natural  elements 
of  his  character,  with  all  their  fiery  energy,  were 
being  purified  and  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step  to 
that  high  serenity  which  we  find  perfected  in  the 
closing  portion  of  his  life.  Here  too  we  may,  with- 
out much  hesitation,  accept  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  as  recording  a  historic  fact  when  they 
ascribe  to  him  a  life  of  celibacy  (Tertull.  de  Monog. 
c.  xiii.).  The  absence  of  his  name  from  1  Cor.  ix.  5 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  harmonises  with 
all  we  know  of  his  character  to  think  of  his  heart 


"  The  hypothesis  of  Bavonius  and  Tillemont,  that 
tbe  Virgin  accompanied  him  to  Ephesus,  has  not  even 
the  authority  of  ti-adition  (Lampe,  1.  p.  51). 

'  Lampe  iixcs  a.d.  G6,  when  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Koman  forces  under  Cestius,  as  the 
most  probable  date. 

a  In  the  earlier  tradition  which  made  the  Apostles 
formally  partition  out  the  world  known  to  them, 
I'arthia  falls  to  the  lot  of  Thomas,  while  John  rcceivi's 
the  Proconsular  Asia  (Kueeb.  U.  J'J.  iii.  1).     In  one 
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as  so  absorbed  in  the  higher  and  diviner  love  that 
there  was  no  room  left  for  the  lower  and  the 
human. 

III.  From  'his  departure  from  Jerusalem  to  his 
death. — The  traditions  of  a  later  age  come  in,  with 
more  or  less  show  of  likelihood,  to  fill  up  the  great 
gap  which  separates  the  Apostle  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  Bishoj?  of  Ephesus.  It  was  a  natural  conjecture 
to  suppose  that  he  remained  in  Judaea  till  the 
death  of  the  Virgin  released  him  from  his  trust." 
When  this  took  place  we  can  only  conjecture. 
There  are  no  signs  of  his  being  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  last  visit  (Acts  xxi.).  The 
pastoral  epistles  set  aside  the  notion  that  he  had 
come  to  Ephesus  before  the  work  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  brought  to  its  conclusion.  Out 
of  many  contradictory  statements,  fixing  his  de- 
parture under  Claudius,  or  Nero,  or  as  late  even  as 
Domitian,  we  have  hardly  any  data  for  doing  more 
than  rejecting  the  two  extremes.^  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  his  work  as  an  Apostle  was  transferred  at 
once  from  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus.  A  tradition  cur- 
rent in  the  time  of  Augustine  {^Quaest.  Evanrj.  ii. 
19),  and  embodied  in  some  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  re- 
presented the  1st  Epistle  of  St.  John  as  addressed 
to  the  Parthians,  and  so  far  implied  that  his 
Apostolic  work  had  brought  him  into  contact  withB 
them.  When  the  form  of  the  figed  disciple  meets  us 
again,  in  the  twilight  of  the  Apostolic  age,  we  are 
still  left  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
work  and  the  circumstances  of  his  outward  life. 
Assuming  the  authorship  of  the  Epistles  and  the 
Revelation  to  be.  his,  the  facts  which  the  N.  T. 
writings  assert  or  imply  are — (1)  that,  having 
come  to  Ephesus,  some  persecution,  local  or  genei-al, 
dl'ove  him  to  Patmos  (Kev.i,  9):'^  (2)  that  the 
seven  churches,  of  which  Asia  was  the  centre,  were 
special  objects  of  his  solicitude  (Rev.  i.  ll)j  that 
in  his  work  he  had  to  encounter  men  who  denied 
the  truth  on  which  his  faith  rested  (1  John  iv.  1 ; 
2  John  7),  and  others  who,  with  a  railing  and 
malignant  temper,  disputed  his  authority  (3  John 
9,  10).  If  to  this  we  add  that  he  must  have  out- 
lived all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  had  been  the 
friends  and  companions  even  of  his  maturer  years — 
that  this  lingering  age  gave  strength  to  an  old. 
imagination  that  his  Lord  had  promised  him  im- 
mortality (John  xxi.  23) — that,  as  if  remembering 
the  actual  words  which  had  been  thus  perverted, 
the  longing  of  his  soul  gathered  itself  up  in  the 
cry,  "Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus"  (Rev.  xxii.  20) 
--that  from  some  who  spoke  with  authority  he 
received  a  solemn  attestation  of  the  confidence  they 
reposed  ;n  him  (John  xxi.  24) — we  have  stated  all 
that  has  any  claim  to  the  character  of  historical 
truth.  The  picture  which  tradition  fills  up  for 
us  has  the  merit  of  being  full  and  vivid,  but  it 
blends  together,  without  much  regai-d  to  harmony, 
things  probable  and  improbable.  He  is  shipwrecked 
off  Ephesus  (Simeon  Metaph.  in  vitd  Johan.  c.  2 ; 
Lampe,  i.  47),  and  arrives  there  in  time  to  check 
the  progress-  of  the  heresies  which  sprang  up  after 


of  the  legends  connected  with  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
Peter  contributes  the  first  article,  John  the  second, 
but  the  tradition  appears  with  great  variations  as  to 
time  and  order  (comp.  Pseudo-August.  Sei^m.  ccxl, 
ccxli.). 

'>  Here  again  the  hypotheses  of  commentators  range 
from  Claudius  to  Domitian,  the  consensus  of  patristic 
tradition  preponderating  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
[Comp.  Revelation.] 
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St.  Paul's  departure.  Then,  or  at  a  later  period, 
he  numbers  among  his  disciples  men  lilce  Polycarp, 
Papias,  Ignatius  (Hieron.  de  Yir.  Illust.  c.  xvii.). 
la  the  persecution  uuder  Bomitian  he  is  taken  to 
Rome,  and  there,  by  his  boldness,  thoLi,L;h  not  by 
death,  gains  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  boiling 
oil  into  which  he  is  thrown  has  no  power  to  hurt 
liim  (TertuU.  de  Praescnpt.  c.  xxxvi.).'  He  is 
then  sent  to  labour  in  the  mines,  and  Patmos  is  the 
place  of  his  exile  (V'^ictorinus,  in  Apoc,  ix. ;  Lampe, 
i.  66).  The  accession  of  Nerva  frees  him  from 
danger,  and  he  returns  to  Ephesus.  There  he 
settles  the  canon  of  the  Gospel-history  by  formally 
attesting  the  truth  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and 
writing  his  own  to  supply  what  they  left  wanting 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  2-4j.  The  elders  of  the  Church 
are  gathered  together,  and  he,  as  by  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, begins  with  the  wonderful  opening,  *'  In 
the  beginning  was  the  word"  (Hieron.  de  Vir. 
Illust.  29).  Heresies  continue  to  show  themselves, 
but  he  meets  them  with  the  sti'ongest  possible  pro- 
test. He  refuses  to  pass  under  the  same  roof  (that 
of  the  public  baths  of  Ephesus)  as  tlieir  foremost 
leader,  lest  the  house  should  fall  down  on  them 
and  crush  them  (Iren.  iii.  3 ;  Euseb.  II.  E.  iii.  28, 
iv.  14).'^  Through  his  agency  the  great  temple  of 
Artemis '  is  at  last  reft  of  its  magnificence,  and 
even  (1)  levelled  with  the  ground  (Cyiil.  Alex. 
Orat.  de  Mar.  Virg. ;  Nicephor.  II.  E.  ii.  42  ; 
Lampe,  i.  90).  He  introduces  and  perpetuates  the 
Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  feast  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  iii.  3).  At  Ephesus,  if  not  before,  as  one 
who  was  a  true  priest  of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  his 
brow  the  plate  of  gold  [TriraXov ;  comp.  Suicer. 
Tkes.  s.  v.),  with  the  sacred  name  engraved  on  it, 
which  was  the  badge  of  the  Jewish  pontiff  (Poly- 
crates,  in  Euseb.  II.  E.  iii.  31,  v.  24). "»  In  strange 
contrast  with  tins  ideal  exaltation,  a  later  tradition 
tells  how  the  old  man  used  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
playfulness  and  fondness  of  a"  favourite  bird,  and 
defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  unworthy  tri- 
fling by  the  familiar  apologue  of  the  bow  that  must 
sometimes  be  unbent  (Cassian.  Collat.  xxiv.  c.  2).° 
More  true  to  the  N.  T.  character  of  the  Apostle  is 
tlie  story,  told  with  so  much  power  and  beauty  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Cluis  dives,  c.  42),  of  his 
special  and  loving  interest  in  the  younger' members 
of  his  flock ;  of  his  eagerness  and  courage  in  the 
attempt  to  rescue  one  of  them  who  had  fallen  into 
evil  courses.  The  scene  of  the  old  and  loving  man, 
standing  face  to  face  with  the  outlaw-chief  whom, 
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in  days  gone  by,  he  had  baptised,  and  winning  him 
to  repentance,  is  one  which  we  could  gladly  look 
on  as  belonging  to  his  actual  life — part  of  a  story 
which  is,  iu  Clement's  words,  ov  p.vQos  &\\a 
\6yos.  Not  less  beautiful  is  that  other  scene 
which  comes  before  us  as  the  last  act  of  his  life. 
When  all  capacity  to  work  and  teach  is  gone — 
when  there  is  no  strength  even  to  stand— rthe  .s}ih'it 
still  retains  its  power  to  love,  and  the  lips  are  still 
opened  to  repeat,  without  change  and  vaiiation, 
the  command  which  summed  up  all  his  Master's 
will,  "Little  childi'en,  love  one  another"  (Hieron. 
in  Gal.  vi.).  Other  stones,  more  apocryphal  and 
less  interesting,  we  may  pass  over  rapidly.  That 
he  put  forth  his  power  to  raise  the  dead  to  life 
(l'2useb.  II.  E.  V.  18);  that  he  drank  the  cup  of 
hemlock  which  was  intended  to  cause  his  death, 
and  suffered  no  harm  from  it«  (Pseudo- August. 
Soliloq.',  Isidor.  Hispal.  de  Morte  Sand.  c.  73); 
that  when  he  felt  his  death  approaching  he  gave 
orders  for  the  construction  of  his  own  sepulchre, 
and  when  it  was  finished  #almly  laid  himself  down 
in  it  and  died  (Augustin.  Tract,  in  Joann.  cxxiv.) ; 
that  after  his  interment  there  were  strange  mo"\'e- 
ments  in  the  eaith  that  covered  him  [ibid.)  ;  that 
when  the  tomb  was  subsequently  opened  it  was 
found  empty  (Niceph.  //.  E.  ii.  42)  ;  that  he  wa-s 
reserved  to  re-appear  again  in  conflict  with  the  per- 
sonal Antichrist  in  the  last  days  (Suicer.  Thes.  s.  v. 
'Icodi/vTis):  these  traditions,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
dicate little  else  than  the  uncritical  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  passed  cuiTeut,  The  very  time 
of  his  death  lies  within  the  region  of  conjecture 
rather  than  of  history,  and  the  dates  that  have 
been  assigned  for  it  range  from  a.d.  89  to  a.d.  120 
(Lampe,  i.  92). 

The  result  of  all  this  accumulation  of  apocryphal 
materials  is,  from  one  point  of  view,"  disappointing 
enough.  We  strain  our  sight  in  vain  to  distinguish 
between  the  false  and  the  true — between  the  sha- 
dows with  which  the  gloom  is  peopled,  and  the 
Jiving  forms  of  which  we  are  in  search.  We  find 
it  better  and  more  satisfying  to  turn  again,  for  all 
our  conceptions  of  the  Apostle's  mind  and  character, 
to  the  scanty  records  of  the  N.  T,,  and  the  writings 
which  he  himself  has  left.  The  truest  thought 
that  we  can  attain  to  is  still  that  he  was  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  " — d  iirKrTijQios — re- 
turning that  love  with  a  deep,  absorbing,  unwaver- 
ing devotion.  One  aspect  of  that  feeling  is  seen  in 
the  zeal  for  his  Master's  gloi-y,  the  burning  indig- 


'  The  scene  of  the  supposed  miracle  was  outside 
the  Porta  Latina,  and  hence  the  Western  Church  com- 
memoi-ates  it  by  the  special  festival  of  "  St.  John 
Pert.  Latin."  on  May  6th. 

^  Eusebius  and  Irenaeus  make  Cerinthus  the  he- 
retic. In  Epiphanius  {Haer.  xsx.  c.  24)  Ebion  is 
the  hero  of  the  story.  To  modern  feeUngs  the  anec- 
dote may  seem  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  but  it  is  hardly  more  than  the  deve- 
lopment in  act  of  the  principle  of  2  John  10.  To  the 
mind  of  Epiphanius  there  was  a  difficulty  of  another 
kind.  Nothing  less  than  a  special  Inspiration  could 
account  for  such  a  departure  from  an  ascetic  life  as 
going  to  a  bath  at  all. 

°*  The  story  of  the  iriToKov  is  perhaps  the  most 
.perplexing  of  all  the  traditions  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles.  What  makes  it  still  stranger  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  like  tradition  (Hegesippus  in  Euseb. 
H.  E.  ii.  23  ;  Epiph.  Bacr.  78)  about  James  the  Just. 
Measured  by  our  notions,  the  statement  eeems  alto- 
gether improbable,  and  yet  how  can  wc  account  for 


its  appearance  at  so  early  a  date  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
this  was  the  symbol  that  the  old  exclusive  priest- 
hood had  passed  away  1  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that 
a  strong  statement  as  to  the  new  priesthood  was 
misinterpreted,  and  that  rhetoric  passed  rapidly  into 
legend?  (Comp.  Neand.  Iflanz.  u.  Lett.  p.  613; 
Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  Apostolic  Age,  p. 
283.)  Ewald  {I.  c.)  finds  in  it  an  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  hypothesis  above  referred  to. 

°  The  authority  of  Cassian  is  but  slender  in  such  a 
case ;  but  the  story  is  hardly  to  be  rejected,  on  il priori 
grounds,  as  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  Apostle. 
Does  it  not  illustrate  the  truth — 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small "  t 

°  The  memory  of  this  deliverance  is  preserved  in 
the  symbolic  cup,  with  the  serpent  issuing  from  it, 
which  appears  in  the  mediaeval  representations  of 
thti  Evangelist.  Is  it  possible  that  the  symbol  ori- 
ginated in  Mark  x.  39,  and  that  the  legend  grew  out 
of  the  symbol  1 
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nation  against  all  that  seemed  to  outrage  it,  wliicli 
runs,  with  its  fiery  gleam,  through 'his  whole  lite, 
and  makes  him,  from  first  to  last,  one  of  the  Sons 
of  Thunder.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
disciple,  tliere  is  no  neutrality  between  Christ  and 
Antichrist.  The  spirit  of  such  a  man  is  intolerant 
of  compromises  and  concessions.  The  same  strong 
personal  affection  shows  itself,  in  another  form,  in 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  Gospel.  While  the 
other  Evangelists  record  principally  the  discourses 
and  parables  which  were  sp'oken  to  the  multitude, 
he  treasures  up  every  word  and  accent  of  dialogues 
and  conversations,  which  must  have  seemed  to  most 
men  less  conspicuous.  In  the  absence  of  any  re- 
corded narrative  of  his  woi'k  as  a  preacher,  in  the 
silence  which  he  appeal's  to  have  kept  for  so  many 
years,  he  comes  before  us  as  one  who  lives  in  the 
unseen  eternal  world,  rather  than  in  that  of  secular, 
or  even  spiritual  activity.  If  there  is  less  apparent 
power  to  enter  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
of  different  temperament  and  education,  less  ability 
to  become  all  things  to  mil  men  than  there  is  in 
St.  Paul,  'there  is  a  perfection  of  another  kind. 
The  image  miiTored  in  liis  soul  is  that  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  who  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  not  because  he  starts  from  the 
eiisy  temper  of  a  general  benevolence,  nor  again  as 
being  of  a  character  soft,  yielding,  feminine,  but 
because  he  has  grown,  ever  more  and  more,  into  the 
likeness  of  Him  whom  he  loved  so  truly.  Nowhere 
is  the  vision  of  the  Kternal  Word,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  so  unclouded: 
nowhere  are  there  such  distinctive  personal  remi- 
niscences of  tile  Christ,  /carcii  (rdpica,  in  his  most 
distinctively  human  characteristics.  It  was  this 
union  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  Truth  which  made 
him  so  truly  the  "Theologns"  of  th'e  whole  com- 
pany of  the  A'postles,  the  instinctive  opponent  of  all 
forms  of  a  mystical,  or  logical,  or  docetic  Gnosticism. 
It  was  a  true  feeling  which  led  the  later  interjn'eters 
of  the  mysterious  forms  of  the  four  living  creatures 
round  the  throne  (Rev.  iv.  7)— departing  in  this 
instance  from  the  earlier  tradition  P — to  see  in  him 
the  eagle  that  soars  into  the  highest  heaven  and 
looks  upon  the  unclouded  sun.  It  will  be  well  to 
end  with  the  noble  words  from  the  hymn  of  Adam 
of  St.  "Victor,  in  which  that  feeling  is  embodied : — 

"  Coelum  transit,  veri  rotam 
Soils  vidit,  ibi  totam 

Mentis  figens  acieni ; 
Speculator  spiritalls  '; ' 

Quasi  seraphim  sub  alls, 

Dei  vidit  faciem."  ^ 

(Comp.  the  exhaustive  Prolegomena  to  Lampe's 
Commentary  ;  Neander,  Pflanz.  u.  Leit.  609-652  ; 
Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
Sermon  iv.,  and  Essay  on  the  Traditvms  respecting 
St.  John ;  Maurice  On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
Serm.  i.;  iuid  an  interesting  article  by  Ebrard, 
s.  V.  Johannes,  in  Herzog's  Eeal-Encyclopddie .) 

[E.  H.  P.] 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  ('Iwtiwijs  6  Bair- 
Tiffrii^),  a  saint  more  signally  honoured  of  God 
than  any  other  whose  name  is  recorded  in  cither  the 
0.  or  the  N.  T.  John  was  of  the  priestly  race  by 
both  parents,  for  his  father  Zachiirias  was  himself  a 


P  The  older  interpretation  made  Mark  answer  to 
the  eagle,  John  to  the  lion  (Suioer,  Tha.  s.  v. 
iiia.yyeKi.frTfj';'). 

'1  Another  verse  of  this  hymn,   "  Volat  avis  sine 
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priest  of  the  coui-se  of  Abia,  or  Abijah  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
10),  offering  incense  at  the  very  time  when  a  son 
was  promised  to  him ;  and  Elizabeth  was  of  the 
daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  5).  Both,  too,  were 
devout  persons — walidng  in  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  waiting  for  th?  fulfilment  of  His  promise' 
to  Israel.  The  divine  mission  of  John  was  the  sub- 
ject of  prophecy  many  centuries  before  his  birth, 
for  St.  Matthew  (iii.  3)  tells  us  that  it  was  John 
who  was  prefigured  by  Isaiah  as  "  the  "Voice  of  one 
crying  in  tlie  wilderness,  Prepai'e  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  His  paths  sti'aight "  (Is.  xl.  3),  while  by 
the  prophet  Malachi  the  spirit  announces  more  . 
definitely,  "  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messeugei',  and 
he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  Me",  (iii,  1), 
His  birth — a  birth  not  according  to  the  ordinaiT 
laws  of  nature,  but  through  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Almighty  power — was  foretold  by  an 
angel  sent  from  God,  who  announced  it  as  an  occa- 
sion of  joy  and  gladness  to  many — and  at  the  same 
time  assigned  to  him  the  name  of  John  to  signify 
either  that  he  was  to  be  born  of  God's  especial 
favour,  or,  perhaps,  that  he  was  to  be  the  har- 
binger of  grace.  The  angel  Gabriel  moreover  pro- 
claimed the  character  and  office  of  this  wondei-ful 
child  even  before  his  conception,  foretelling  that  he 
would  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  existence,  and  appear  as  the  gi-eat 
reformer  of  his  countrymen — another  Elijah  in  the 
boldness  with  which  he  would  speali  truth  and 
rebuke  vice — but,  above  all,  as  the  chosen  forerunner 
and  herald  of  the  long-expected  Messiah. 

These  marvellous  revelations  as  to  the  character 
and  career  of  the  son,  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
prayed  in  vain,  were  too  much  for  the  faith  of  the 
aged  Zacharias ;  and  when  he  sought  some  assur- 
ance of  the  certainty  of  the  promised  blessing,  God' 
gave  it  to  him  in  a  judgment — the  privation  of 
speech — until  the  event  foretold  should  happen — a 
judgment  intended  to  serve  at  once  as  a  token  of 
God's  truth,  and  a  rebuke  of  his  own  incrednlity. 
And  now  the  Lord's  gracious  promise  tanied  not-— 
Elizabeth,  for  greater  privacy,  retired  into  the  hill- 
country,  whither  she  was  soon  afterwards  followed 
by  her  kinswoman  Mary,  who  was  herself  the 
object  and  channel  of  divine  grace  beyond  mfeasure 
greater  and  more  mysterious.  The  two  cousins,  who 
were  thus  honoured  above  all  the  mothers  of  Israel, 
came  together  in  a  remote  city  of  the  south  (by 
some  supposed  to  be  Hebron,  by  others  Jutta),  and 
immediately  God's  purpose  was  confirmed  to  them 
by  a  miraculous  sign ;  for  as  soon  as  Elizabeth 
heard  the  salutations  of  Mary,  the  babe  leaped  in 
her  womb,  thus  acknowledging,  as  it  were  even 
before  birth,  the  presence  of  his  Lord  (Luke  i.  43, 
44).  Three  months  after  this,  and  while  Mary 
still  remained  with  her,  Elizabeth  was  delivered  of 
a  son.  The  birth  of  John  preceded  by  six  months  that 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  [iiespecting  this  date,  see 
Jesus  Christ,  p.  10727]  On  the  eighth  day  the 
child  of  promise  was,  in  conformity  wifli  the  law  of 
Moses  (Lev.  xii.  3),  brought  to  the  priest  for  circum- 
cision, and  as  the  performance  of  this  rite  was  the 
accustomed  time  for  naming  a  child,  the  friends  of 
the  family  proposed  to  call  him  Zacharias  after  the 
name  of  his  father.  The  motlier,  however,  required 
that  he  should  be  called  John — a  decision  which 


metii,"  ot  seq.,  is  familiar  to  most  students  as  the 
motto  prefixed  by  Olahausen  to  his  commentary  on 
St.  John's  Gospel.  The  whole  hymn  is  to  be  found  in 
Trench's  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  p.  71. 
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Zaclmi'ias,  still  speechless,  confirmed  by  writing  on 
ft  tablet,  "his  name  is  John."  The. judgment  on 
his  want  of  faith  was  then  at  once  witlidrawn,  and 
the  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  recovered  speech 
was  to  praise  Jehovah  for  his  faithfulness  and 
mercy  (Luke  i.  64).  Clod's  wonderful  interposition 
in  the  birth  of  John  had  impressed  the  minds  of 
many  with  a  certain  solemn  awe  and  expectation 
(Luke  iii.  15).  God  was  surely  again  visiting  His 
people.  His  providence,  so  long  hidden,  seemed 
once  more  about  to  manifest  itself.  The  child 
thus  supernaturally  born  ,must  doul^ess  be  com- 
missioned to  perform  some  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people.  Could  i^  be  the 
Messiah?  Coald  it  be  Elijah?  Was  the  era,  of 
their  old  prophets  about  to  be  restored  ?  With 
such  gi'ave  thoughts  were  the  minds  of  the  people 
occupjed,  as  they  mused  on  the  events  which  had 
been  passing  under  their  eyes,  and  said  one  to 
another,  "  What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be?" 
while  Zacharias  himself,  ".filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  broke  forth  in  that  glorious  strain  of  praise 
and  prophecy  so  famiUar  to  us  in  the  morning  ser- 
vice of  ouv  church — a  strain  in  which  it  is  to  be 
obseiTed  that  the  father,  before  speaking  of  his 
own  child,  blesses  God  for  remembering  his  cove- 
nant and  promise,  in  the  redemption  and  salvation 
of  his  people  through  Him,  of  whom  his  own  son 
was  the  prophet  and  foreranner.  A  single  vei"se 
contains  all  that  we  know  of  John*s  history  for  a 
space  of  thirty  yeai-s — the  whole  period  which 
elapsed  between  his  birth  and  the  commencement  of 
his  public,  ministry.  *'  The  child  gi'ew  and  waxed 
strong  in  the  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the 
day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel "  (Luke  i.  80). 
John,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ordained  to  be  a 
Nazaritc  (see  Num.  vi.  1-21)  from  his  birth,  for 
the  words  of  the  angel  were,  "  He  shall  diinfc 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  "  (Luke  i.  1 5).  What 
we  are  to  understand  by  this  brief  announcement  is 
probably  this : — The  chosen  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  herald  of  his  kingdom  was  requued  to 
forego  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  indulgences  of 
the  world,  and  live  a  life  of  the  strictest  self-denial 
in  retirement  and  solitude. 

It  was  thus  that  the  holy  Nazarite,  dwelling  by 
himself  in  the  wild  and  thinly  peopled  region  westward 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  called  "  Desert"  in  the  text ,  prepared 
himself  by  self-discipline,  and  hy  constant  commu- 
nion with  God,  for  the  wonderful  office  to  which  he 
had  been  divinely  called .  Here  year  after  year  of  his 
stern  probation  passed  by,  till  at  length  the  time 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  arnved.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  holy  Baptist  was  of  itself  a 
■  lesson  to  his  countrymen  ;  his  dress  Wiis  that  of  the 
old  prophets — a  garment  woven  of  earners  hair 
(2  K.  i.  8),  attached  to  the  body  by  a  leathern 
girdle.  His  food  was  such  as  the  desert  afforded— 
locusts  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  wild  honey  (Ps.  Ixxxi. 
IS).  . 

And  now  the  long  secluded  hermit  came  forth  to 
the  dischai-ge  of  his  office.  His  supernatural  birth — 
his  hard  ascetic  life — his  reputation  for  extraor- 
dinary sanctity — and  the  generally  prevailing 
expectation  that  some  great  one  was  about  to  ap- 
pear— these  causes,  without  the  aid  of  miraculous 
power,  for  "John  did  no  miracle"  (John  x.  41), 
were  sufficient  to  attract  to  him  a  great  multitude 
from  "  every  quarter  "  (Matt.  iii.  5).  Brief  and 
startling  was  his  first  exhortation  to  them — -"  Repent 
ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Some 
score  verses  contain  all  that  is  recorded  of  John's 
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preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all  is  repentance  ;  not 
mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation,  but  a  change  of 
heart  and  life.  Herein  John,  though  exhibiting  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  scribes  and  pharisees  of  his 
own  time,  was  but  repeating  with  the  stimulus  of 
a  new  and  powerful  motive  the  lessons  which  had 
been  again  and  again  impressed  upon  them  by  their 
ancient  prophets  (cf.  Is.  i.  16,  17,  Iv.  7  ;  Jer.  vii. 
3-7  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  19-32,  xxxvi.  25-27  ;  Joel  ii.  12, 
13;  Mic.  vi.  8;  Zech.  i.  3,  4).  But  while  such 
was  .his  solemn  admonition  to  the  multitude  at 
large,  he  adopted  towards  the  leading  sects  of  the 
Jews  a  severer  tone,  denouncing  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  alike  as  "  a  generation  of  vipers,"  and 
warning  them  of  the  folly  of  trusting  to  external 
privileges  as  descendants  of  Abraham  (Luke  iii.  8). 
Now  at  last  he  warns  them  that  "  the  axe  was  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  tree  " — that  formal  righteousness 
would  be  tolerated  no  longer,  and  that  none  would 
be  acknowledged  for  children  of  Abraham  but  such 
as  did  the  works  of  Abraham  (cf.  John  viii.  39). 
Such  alarming  declarations  produced  their  effect, 
and  many  of  every  class  pressed  forward  to  confess 
their  sins  and  to  be  baptised. 

What  then  was  the  baptism  which  John  ad- 
ministered ?  Not  altogether  a  new  rite,  for  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  baptise  proselytes  to  their 
i-e%ion — not  an  ordinance  in  itself  conveying  re- 
mission of  sins,  but  rather  a  token  and  symbol  of 
that  repentance  which  was  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  forgiveness  through  Him,  whom  John 
pointed  out  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  Still  less  did  the  baptism 
of  John  impart  the  grace  of  regeneration — of  a  new 
spiritual  life  (Acts  xix.  3,  4).  This  was  to  be 
the  mysterious  effect  of  baptism  "  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  which  was  to  be  ordained  by  that 
"  Mightier  One,",  whose  coming  he  proclaimed. 
The  preparatory  baptism  of  Jolm  was  a  visible 
sign  to  the  people,  and  a  distinct  acknowledgment 
by  them,  that  a  hearty  renunciation  of  sin  and  a 
real  amendment  of  life  were  necessary  for  admission 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  the  Baptist  pro- 
claimed to  be  at  hand.  But  the  fundamental  dis^ 
tinction  between  John's  baptism  unto  repentance, 
and  that  baptism  accompanied  with  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  our  Lord  afterwards  ordamed,  is 
clearly  marked  by  John  himself  (Matt.  iii.  11,  12). 

As  a  preacher,  John  was  eminently  practical  and 
discriminating.  Self-love  and  covetousness  were 
the  prevalent  sins  of  the  people  at  large:  on  them 
therefore  he  enjoined  charity,  and  consideration  for 
others.  The  publicans  he  cautioned  against  extor- 
tion, the  soldiei"s  against  violence  and  plunder. 
His  answers  to  them  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  regarded 
as  instances  ot  the  appropriate  warning  and  advice 
which  he  addressed  to  every  class. 

The  mission  of  the  Baptist — an  extraordinary  one 
for  an  extraordinary  pm'pose — was  not  limited  to 
those  who  had  openly  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  so  forfeited  ifi  principles.  It  was  to  the 
whole  people  alike.  This  wc  must  infer  from  the 
baptism  of  one  who  had  no  confession  to  make,  and 
no  sins  to  wash  away.  Jesus  Himself  came  from 
Galilee  to  Jordan  to  be  baptised  of  John,  on  th^ 
special  ,gi-ound  that  it  became  Him  "  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness,"  and,  as  man,  to  submit  to  the  cus- 
toms and  ordinances  which  were  binding  upon  the 
rest  of  the  Jewish  people.  John,  however,  naturally 
at  first  shrank  from  offering  the  symbols  of  purity 
to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  But  here  a  difficult 
question  arises — How  is  John's  acknowledgment  of 
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Jesus  at  the  moment  of  His  presenting  Himself  for 
baptism  compatible  with  his  subsequent  assertion 
that  he  knew  Him  not,  save  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  .Spirit  upon  Him,  which  took  place  after  His 
baptism  ?  If  it  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  two 
cousins  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  each 
gther,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  places  of 
residence  were  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  country, 
with  but  little  means  of  communication  between 
them.  Perhaps,  too,  John's  special  destination  and 
mode  of  life  may  have  kept  him  from  the  stated 
festivals  of  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  Saviour  and  the  Baptist 
had  never  befoi-e  met.  It  was  certainly  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion 
of  concert  or  collusion  between  them.  John,  how- 
ever, must  assuredly  have  been  in  daily  expectation 
of  Christ's  manifestation  to  Israel,  and  so  a  word 
or  sign  would  have  sufficed  to  reveal  to  him  the 
p&rson  and  presence  of  our  Lord,  though  we  may 
well  suppose  such  a  fact  to  be  made  known  by  a 
direct  communication  from  God,  as  in  the  case  of 
Simeon  (Luke'  ii.  26 ;  cf.  Jackson  on  the  Creed, 
Works,  Ox.  Ed.  vi.  404).  At  all  events  it  is  wholly 
inconceivable  that  John  should  have  been  permitted 
to  baptise  the  Son  of  God  without  being  enabled  to 
distinguish  Him  from  any  of  the  ordinary  multitude. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
Koiyttj  ovK  'ijSeij/  aijToy  would  seem  to,  be  as 
follows ; — 'And  I,  even  I,  though  standing  in  so 
near  a  relation  to  Him,  both  personally  and  minis- 
terially, had  no  assured  knowledge  of  Him  as  the 
Messiah.  I  did  not  know  Him,  and  I  had  not 
authority  to  proclaim  Him  as  such,  till  I  saw  the 
predicted  sign  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  Him.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  John 
had  no  means  of  knowing  by  previous  announce- 
ment, whether  this  wonderful  acknowledgment  of 
the  Divine  Son  would  be  vouchsafed  to  His  fore- 
runner at  His  baptism,  or  at  any  other  time  (see 
Dr.  Mill's  Hist.  Character  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  the  authorities  quoted  by  him). 

With  the  baptism  of  Jesus  John's  more  especial 
office  ceased.  The  king  had  come  to  his  kingdom. 
The  function  of  the  herald  was  discharged..  It 
was  this  that  John  had  with  singular  humility  and 
self-  renunciation  announced  beforehand:  —  "  He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

John,  however,  still  continued  to  present  himself 
to  his  countrymen  in  the  capacity  of  witness  to 
Jesus.  Especially  did  he  bear  testimony  to  Him  at 
Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (for  Bethany,  not  Bethabarn, 
is  the  readmg  of  the  best  MSS.).  So  confidently 
indeed  did  he  point  out  the  Lamb  of  God,  on  whom 
he  had  seen  the  Spiiit  alighting  like  a  dove,  that 
two  of  his  own  disciples,  Andrew,  and  probably 
John,  being  convinced  by  his  testimony,  followed 
Jesus,  as  the  true  Messiah. 

From  incidental  notices  in  Scripture  we  learn 
that  John  and  his  disciples  continued  to  baptise 
some  time  after  our  Lord  entered  upon  His  ministry 
(see  John  iii.  '2'.],  iv.  1  ;  Acts  xix.  3).  Wc  gather 
also  that  John  instnjcted  his  disciples  in  certain 
moral  and  religious  duties,  as  fasting  (Matt.  ix.  14; 
Luke  V.  33)  and  prayer  (Luke  xi.  1). 

But  shortly  after  lie  had  given  his  testimony  to 
the  Messiah,  John's  pnlilicministry  was  brought  to 
a  close.  He  had  at  the  beginning  of  it  condemned 
the  hypocrisy  and  worldliness  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  he  now  had  occasion  to  denounce 
the  lust  of  a  king.  In  daring  disregai'd  of  the  divine 
laws,  Herod  Antipas  had  taken  to  himself  the  wife 
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of  his  brother  Philip;  and  when  John  reproved 
him  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  sins  (Luke  iii.  19), 
Herod  cast  him  into  jmson.  The  place  of  his  con- 
finement was  the  castle  of  Machaerus — a  foi-tress  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  here 
that  reports  reached  hira  of  the  miracles  which  our 
Lord  was  working  in  Judaea  —  miracles  which, 
doubtless,  were  to  John's  mind  but  the  confirma- 
tion of  what  he  expected  to  hear  as  to  the  establish- 
meut  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  But  if  Christ's 
kingdom  were  indeed  established,  it  was  tiie  duty  of 
John's  own  (jJKciples  no  less  than  of  all  others  to 
acknowledge  it.  They,  however,  would  naturally 
cling  to  tiieir  own  master,  and  be  slow  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  another.  With  a  view  therefore 
to  overcome  their  scruples,  John  sent  two  of  them 
to  Jesus  Himself  to  ask  the  question,  "  Art  Thou 
He  that  should  come  ?"  They  were  answered  not 
by  words,  but  by  a  series  of  miracles  wrought 
before  their  eyes — the  very  miracles  which  prophecy 
had  specified  as  the  distinguishing  credentials  of  the 
Messiah  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  Ixi.  1)  ;  and  while  Jesus  bade 
the  two  messengers  carry  back  to  John  as  his 
only  answer  the  report  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  He  took  occasion  to  guard  the  multitude  who 
surrounded  Him,  against  supposing  that  the  Baptist 
himself  was  shaken  in  mind,  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  his  life  and  character. 
Well  might  they  be  appealed  to  as  witnesses  that 
the  stern  prophet  of  the  wilderness  was  no  waverer, 
bending  to  every  breeze,  like  the  reeds  on  the  banks 
of  Jordan.  Proof  abundant  had  they  that  John 
was  no  worldling  with  a  heart  set  upon  rich  cloth- 
ing and  dainty  fare— the  luxuries  of  a  long's  court 
— and  they  must  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  one  so  inured  to  a  life  of  hardness  and  privation 
was  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  ordinary  teiTors 
of  a  prison. '  But  our  Lord  not  only  vindicates  his 
forerunner  from  any  suspicion  of  inconstancy,  He 
goes  on  to  proclaim  him  a  prophet,  and  more  than 
a  prophet,  nay,  inferior  to  none  born  of  woman, 
though  in  respect  to  spiritual  privileges  behind  the 
least  of  those  who  were  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  and' 
admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  body  (Matt, 
xi.  11).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  expression 
6  5e  fxiKpSrepos,  k.t.\.  is  understood  by  Chry- 
sostom,  Augustin,  Hilary,  and  some  modern  com- 
mentators, to  mean  Christ  Himself,  but  this  inter- 
pretation is  less  agi'eeable  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
our  Lord's  discourse. 

Jesus  further  proceeds  to  declare  that  John  was, 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  the 
Elijah  of  the  new  covenant,  foretold  by  Malachi 
(iii.  4).  The  event  indeed  proved  that  John  was  to 
Herod  what  Elijah  had  been  to  Ahab,  and  a  prison 
was  deemed  too  light  a  punishment  for  his  boldness 
in  asserting  Goil's  law  before  the  face  of  a  king  and 
a  queen.  Nothing  but  the  death  of  the  Baptist 
would  satisfy  the  resentnrent  of  Herodins*  Though 
foiled  once,  she  continued  to  watch  her  opportunity, 
which  at  length  ai-rived.  A  court  festival  was  kept 
at  Machaerus  in  honour  of  the  king's  birthday. 
After  supper,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  eame  in  and 
danced  before  the  company,  and  so  charmed  was 
the  king  by  her  grace  that  he  promised  with  an 
oath  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  should  ask. 

Salome,  prompted  by  her  abandoned  mother,  de- 
iTi;mded  the  he;id  of  John  the  Baptist,  The  pro- 
mise had  been  given  in  the  hearing  of  his  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  so  Herod,  though  loth  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  so  bloody  a  work,  gave  in- 
structions to  an  officer  of  .his  guard,  who  went  and 
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executed  John  in  the  prison,  and  his  head  was 
brought  to  feast  the  e5'^es  of  the  adulterer  whose 
sins  he  had  denounced. 

Thus  was  John  added  to  that  glorious  army  of 
maiiyrs  who  have  suliered  for  righteousness'  sake. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  just  before 
the  third  passover,"  in  the  course  of  the  Lord's 
ministry.  It  is  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  5,  §2) 
attributed  to  the  jealousy  with  which  Herod  re- 
gai-ded  his  growing  influence  with  the  people. 
Herod  undoubtedly  looked  upon  him  as  some  extra- 
ordinary person,  for  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the 
miiucles  of  Jesus  than,  though  a  Sadducee  himself, 
and  as  such  a  disbeliever  in  the  Resurrection,  be 
ascribed  them  to  John,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
risen  fi'om  the  dead.  Holy  Sciiptui'e  tells  us  that 
the  body  of  the  Baptist  was  laid  in  the  tomb  by  his 
disciples,  and  Ecclesiastical  history  records  the 
honours  which  successive  generations  paid  to  his 
memory. 

The  .brief  history  of  John's  life  is  marked  through- 
out with  the  characteristiq  graces  of  self-denial, 
humility,  and  holy  courage.  So  great  indeed  was 
his  abstinence  that  worldly  men  considered  him 
possessed.  "  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing, and  they  said  he  hath  a  devil."  His  humility 
was  such  that  he  had  again  and  again  to  disavow 
the  character,  and  decline  the  lionours  which  an 
admiring  multitude  almost  forced  upon  him.  To 
their  questions  he  answered  plainly,  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  nor  the  Elijah  of  whom  they  were  thinking, 
nor  one  of  their  old  prophets.  He  was  no  one — 
a  voice  merely — the  Voice  of  God  calling  His  people 
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as  Dean  Alford  suggests,  merely  to  confinn  the 
statement  that  it  is  a  very  late  production  of  the 
Apostolic  age.  Pplycarp  in  his  short  epistle, 
Hermas,  and  Barnabas  do  not  refer  to  it.  But  its 
phraseology  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  Epistle  to 
Uiognetus  (*'  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  world;"  comp.  John  xvij.  11, 
14,  16:  "  H«  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  ...  as 
loving,  not  condemning;"  comp,  John  iii,  16,  17), 
and  in  Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  150  ("Christ  said, 
Except  ye  be  born  again  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  and  it  is  manifest  to  all  that 
it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  been  once  born 
to  enter  into  the  wombs  of  those  that  bare  them;" 
ApoL  Bt;  comp.  John  iii.  3,  5:  and  again,  "His 
blood  having  been  produced,  not  of  human  seed, 
but  of  the  will  of  God;"  Tn/pho,  63  ;  comp.  John 
i.  13,  &c.).  Tatian,  A.D.  170,  wrote  a  hamiony 
of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  he  quotes  St.  John's  Gospel 
in  his  only  extant  work ;  so  do  his  contemporaries 
Apollinnris  of  Hierapohs,  Athenagoras,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons.  The  Valentinians  made  great  use  of  it ; 
and  one  of  their  sect,  Heracleon,  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  it.  Yet  its  autliority  among  oiihodox 
Christians  was  too  finnly  established  to  be  shaken 
thereby.  Theophilus  of  Antioch  {cid  Autolycum, 
ii.)  expressly  ascribes  this  Gospel  to  St.  Jolm  ;  and 
he  wrote,  according  to  Jerome  {Ep.  53  ad  Algas.), 
a  haiToonised  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels. 
And,  to  close  the  list  of  writers  of  the  second 
century,  the  numerous  and  full  testimonies  of 
Irenafius  in  Gaul  and  Tertullian  at  Carthage,  with 
to  repentance  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Him  I  the  obscure  but  weighty  testimony  of  the  Koman 


whose  shoe  latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose 

For  his  holdness  in  speaking  truth,  he  went  a 
wilHng  victim  to  prison  and  to  death. 

The  student  may  consult  the  following  works, 
where  he  will  find  numerous  references  to 
ancient  and  modern  commentators: — Tillemont, 
Hist.  Eccles. ;  Witsius,  Miscell.  vol.  iv. ;  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Catena  Aurea,  Oxford,  1842  ;  Neauder, 
Life  of  Christ;  Le  Bas,  Scripture  Biography ; 
Taylor,  Life  of  Christ;  Olshausen,  Com.  on  the 
Gospels.  [E.  H— s.] 

JOHN",  GOSPEL  OF.  1.  Authority .--^o 
doubt  has  been  entertained  at  any  time  In  the 
Church,  either  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this 
Gospel,  or  of  its  being  written  by  St,  John.  The 
text  2  Pet.  i.  14  is  not  indeed  sufficient  to  support 
the  inference  that  St.  Peter  and  his  readers  wei'e 
acquainted  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  recognised 
its  authority.  But  still  no  other  bonk  of  the  IS".  T. 
is  authenticated  by  testimony  of  so  early  a  date  as 
that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Gospel  itself  (xxi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apostolic 
Fathei-s,  Ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and  recog- 
nised this  Gospel.  His  declaration,  *'  I  desire  the 
bread  of  God,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  .  .  .  and  I  desire  the  drink  of  God, 
His  blood,  which  is  incorruptible  love"  {ad  Rom. 
vii. ;  Cureton,  Corpus  Ignatianum,  p.  231),  could 
scai'cely  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  not 
read  St.  John  vi.  32,  &c.  And  in  the  Bj;).  ad 
Philadelphenos,  vii.  (which,  however,  is  not  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Cureton's  Syriac  MSS.),  the  same 
writer  says,  "  [The  Holy  Spirit]  knoweth  whence 
He  cometh  and  whither  He  goeth,  and  reproveth 
the  things  which  are  hidden:"  this  is  sm^ely  more 
than  an  accidental  verbal  coincidence  with  St,  John 
iii.  8  and  xvi.  8.  The  fact  that  this  Gospel  is  not 
quoted  by  Clement  of  l^me  (a.d.  68  or  96)  serves, 


writer  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon, 
sufficiently  show  the  authority  attributed  in  the 
Western  Church  to  this  Gospel.  The  third  century 
introduces  equally  decisive  testimony  from  the 
Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  Clement  and 
Origen,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  quote  at 
length. 

Cerdon,  Marcion,  the  Montanists,  and  other  an- 
cient heretics  (see  Lampe,  Commentarius,  i.  136), 
did  not  deny  that  St,  John  was  the  author  of  the 
Gospel,  but  they  held  that  the  Apostle  was  mis- 
taken, or  that  his  Gospel  had  been  interpolated  in 
those  passages  which  are  opposed  to  their  tenets.  The 
Alogi,  a  sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
were  singular  in  rejecting  the  writings  of  St,  John,- 
Guerike  {Einleitung  in  N.  T.  303)  enumerates  later 
opponents  of  the  Gospel,  beginning  with  an  English- 
man, Edw.  Evanson,  On  the  Dissonance  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,  Ipswich,  1792,  and  closing  with  Bret- 
schneider's  Prohahilia  de  Evangelio  Johannis,  ^x., 
origine,  Lips.  1820.  His  arguments  are  charac- 
terised by  Guerike  as  strong  in  comparison  with 
those  of  his  predecessors.  They  are  gi'ounded  chiefly 
on  the  strangeness  of  such  language  and  thoughts  as 
those  of  St.  John  coming  from  a  Galilean  fishei-man, 
and  on  the  difference  between  the  representations  of 
our  Lord's  person  and  of  his  manner  of  speech  given 
by  St.  John  and  the  other  Evangelists.  Guerike 
answers  Bretschneider's  arguments  in  detail.  The 
scepticism  of  more  recent  times  has  found  its  fullest, 
and,  according  to  Bleek,  its  most  impoitant,  ex- 
pression in  a  treatise  by  Liitzelberger  on  the  tra- 
dition respecting  the  Apostle  John  and  his  writings 
(1840).  His  arguments  are  recapitulated  and 
answered  by  Dr.  Davidson  {Introduction  to  the 
N.  T.,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  244,  &c.).  It  may  suffice 
to  mention  one  specimen.  St.  Paul's  expression 
(Gal.   ii.   6),  ^Troiot  Trore  -^ffap,    is  translated  by 
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Liitzelberger,  "  whatsoever  they  [Peter,  James, 
and  John]  were  formerly :"  he  discovers  therein 
an  implied  assertion  that  all  three  were  not  living 
when  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written, .and 
infers  that  since  Peter  and  James  were  undoubtedly 
alive,  John  must  have  been  dead,  and  therefore  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  to  him  the  residence  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  composition,  after  A.D.  60,  of 
various  writings,  must  confound  him  with  another 
John.  Still  more  recently  the  objections  of  Baur 
to  St.  John's  Gospel  have  been  answered  by  Ebrard, 
Das  Evangclium  Johannis,  &c.,  Zui-ich,  1845. 

2.  Place  and  tmte  at  which  it  was  witten, — 
Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the  two  places  mentioned 
by  early  writers ;  and  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  preponderate  in  favom'  of  Ephesus.  Irenaeus 
(iii.  1  ;  also  apud  Euseb.  li.  E.  v.  8)  states  that 
John  published  his  Gospel  whilst  he  dwelt  in 
Ephesus  of  Asia.  Jerome  (Prol.  in  Matth.)  states 
that  John  was  in  Asia  when  he  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  and  others  to  write 
more  profoundly  concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  {Frol.  in  Joannem)  relates 
that  John  was  living  at  Ephesus  when  he  was- 
moved  by  his  disciples  to  write  his  Gospel. 

The  evidence  in  favour'  of  Patmos  comes  from 
two  anonymous  writers.  The  author  of  the  Si/- 
nopsis  of  Scripture,  printed  in  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius,  states  that  the  Gospel  was  dictated  by 
St.  John  in  Patmos,  and  published  afterwai-ds  in 
Ephesus.  The  author  of  the  work  De  XII.  Apostolis, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Fabricius'  Hippolytus 
(p.  952,  ed.  Migne),  states  that  John  was  banished 
hy  Doraitian  to  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Gospel. 
The  later  date  of  these  unknown  writers,  and  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  their  testimony  with  St. 
John's  declaration  (Rev.  i.  2)  in  Patmos,  that  he 
had  previously  borne  record  of  the  Word  of  God, 
render  their  testimony  of  little  weight. 

Attempts  have  been  maxle  to  elicit  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gospel  itself  some  argument  which 
should  decide  the  question  whether  it  was  written 
before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But 
considering  that  the  present  tense  "  is  "  is  used  in 
V.  2,  and  the  past  tense  "was"  in  ,\i.  18,  xviii.  1, 
xix.  41,  it  .would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
these  passages  throw  no-light  upon  the  question. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  {apud  Euseb.  II.  E.  vi. 
14)  speaks  of  St.  John  as  the  latest  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. The  Apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephesus  probably 
began  after  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was 
written,  i.  e.  after  A.D.  62.  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii. 
20)  specifies  the  fourteenth  year'  of  Domitian,  i.  e. 
A.D.  95,  as  the  year  of  his  banishment  to  Patmos. 
Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel  may  lie  about  mid- 
way between  these  two,  about  A.D.  78.  The  re- 
ferences to  it  in  the  1st  Epistle  and  the  Revelation 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  decidedly 
before  those  two  books  ;  and  the  tradition  of  its 
supplementary  character  would  lead  us  to  place  it 
some  little  time  after  the  Apostle  had  fixed  his 
abode  at  Ephesus. 

3.  Occasion  and  Scope. — After  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  A.D.  69,  Ephesus  probably  became 
ihd  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern  Christendom. 
Even  Antioch,the  original  source  of  missions  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  future  metropolis  of  the  Chris- 
tian Patriarch,  appears,  for  a  time,  less  conspicuous 
in  the  obscurity  of  early  church  history  than 
Ephesus,  to  which  St.  Paul  inscribed  his  Epistle, 
and  in  which  St.  John  found  a  dwelling-place  and 
11   tomb.      This  half-  Greek,   half-  Oriental   city, 
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"  visited  by  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  united  by  great  roads  with  the  markets 
of  the  interior,  was  the  common  meeting-place  of 
various  characters  and  classes  of  men  "  (Conjbeare 
and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  ch.  xiv.).  It  contained  a 
large  church  of  faithful  Christians,  a  multitude  of 
zealous  Jews,  an  indigenous  population  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  a  strange  idol  whose  image  (Jerome, 
Praef.  in  Ephcs.)  was  borrowed  from  the  East,  its 
name  from  the  West :  in  the  Xystus  of  Ephesus, 
free-thinking  philosophers  of  all  nations  disputed 
over  their  favourite  tenets  (Justin,  Trypho,  i.  vii.). 
It  was  the  place  to  which  Cerinthus  chose  to  bring 
the  doctrines  which  he  devised  or  leiuned  at  Alex- 
andria (Neander,  Church  History, ii.  42,  ed. Bohn). 
In  this  city,  and  among  the  lawless  heathens  in  its 
neighbourhood  (Clem.  Alex.  Quis  dives  salv,  §42), 
St.  John  was  engaged  in  extending  the  Christian 
Church,  when,  for  the  greater  edification  of  that 
Church,  his  Gospel  was  written.  It  was  obviously 
addressed  primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens ; 
and  the  Apostle  himself  tells  us  (xx.  31)  what  was 
the  end  to  which  he  looked  forwai'd  in  all  his 
teaching. 

Modern,  criticism  has  indulged  in  much  curious 
speculation  as  to  the  exclusive  or  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  the  Apostle  to  write.  His 
design,  according  to  some  critics,  was  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  the  carher  three  Gospels ;  ac- 
cording to  othere,  to  confute  the  Nicolaitans  and 
Cerinthus;  according  to  others,  to  state  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  But  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  first  of  all  that  the  inspiring,  direct- 
ing impulse  given  to  St.  John  was  that  by  which 
all  "prophecy  came  in  old  time,'-'  when  "holy 
men  of  God  spake,"  "  not  by  the  will  of  man," 
"but  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
We  cannot  feel  confident  of  our  own  capacity  to 
analyse -the  motives  and  circumscribe  the  views  of 
a  mind  under  the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  a  boon  to  all  ages,  and  to 
men  in  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances.  Some- 
thing of  the  feelings  of  the  chronielei',  or  the 
polemic,  or  the  catechist  may  have  been  in  the 
lieart  of  the  Apostle,  but  let  us  not  imagine  th.at 
his  motives  were  limited  to  any,  or  to  all,  of  these. 

It  has  indeed  been  pronounced  by  high  critical 
authority  that  "  the  supplementaiy  theory  is  en- 
tirely untenable  ; "  and  so  it  becomes  if  put  forth  in 
its  most  rigid  form,  and  as  showing  the  whole 
design  of  St.  John.  But  even  Dr.  Davidson, 
while  pronouncing  it  unsupported  by  either  external 
tradition  or  internal  grounds,  aclmowledges  that 
some  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Those  who 
hold  the  theory  in  its  extrenje  and  exclusive  foi-m 
will  find  it  liard  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
St.  John  has  matay  things  in  common  with  his 
predecessors ;  and  those  who  repudiate  the  theory 
entirely  will  inid  it  hard  to  account  for  his  omission, 
e.g.  of  such  an  event  as  the  Transfiguration,  which 
he  was  admitted  to  see,  and  which  would  have  been 
within  the  scope  (under  any  other  theory)  of  his 
Gospel.  Luthardt  concludes  most  judiciously  that, 
though  St.  John  may  not  have  wi'itten  with  direct 
reference  to  the  earher  three  Evangelists,  he  did  not 
write  without  any  reference  to  them. 

And  in  hke  manner,  though  so  able  a  critic  as 
Liicke  speaks  of  the  anti-Gnostic  reference  of 
St.  John  as  prevailing  throughout  his  Gospel,  while 
Luthardt  is  for  limiting  such  reference  to  his  first 
verses,  and  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos;  and, 
though  other  writers  have  shown  much  ingenuity 
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in  diacnvcrin^,  and  perhaps  exaggevfiting,  references 
to  Docetism,  Ebionitism,  and  Sabianism  ;  yet,  when 
controversial  references  are  set  forth  as  the  principal 
design  of  the  Apostle,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  cautious  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Davidson : — 
"  Designed  polemical  opposition  to  one  of  those 
errors,  or  to  all  of  them,  does  not  lie  in  the  contents 
of  the  sacred  book  itself;  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
they  were  not  unnoticed  by  St.  John.  He  intended 
to  set  forth  the  faith  alone,  and  in  so  doing  he  has 
written  passages  that  do  confute  those  erroneous 
tendencies." 

There  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  early 
tradition  as  to  the  occasion  and  scope  of  this  Gospel, 
which  is  most  fully  related  in  the  commentary  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  to  the  effect  that  while 
St.  John  lived  at  i^phesus,  and  visited  all  parts  of 
Asia,  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  even 
Luke,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and 
were  diligently  circulated  everywhere.  Then  it 
occurred  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  that  St.  John 
was  a  more  credible  witness  than  all  othei-s,  foras-, 
much  as  from  the  beginning,  even  before  Matthew, 
he  was  with  the  Lord,  and  enjoyed  more  abundant 
grace  through  the  love  which  the  Lord  bore  to  him, 
,  And  they  brought  him  the  books,  and  sought  to 
know  his  opinion  of  them.  Then  he  praised  the 
writers  for  their  veracity,  and  said  that  a  few  things 
had  been  omitted  by  them,  and  that  all  but  a  little 
of  the  teaching  of  the  most  important  miracles  was 
recorded.  Aijd  he  added  that  they  who  discoarse 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ought  not  to 
omit  to  speak  of  his  Divinity,  lest  in  course  of  time 
men  who  are  used  to  such  discourses  might  suppose 
that  Christ  was  only  what  He  appeared  to  be. 
Thereupon  the  brethren  exhorted  him  to  write 
at  once  the  things  which  be  judged  the  most  im- 
poi*tant  for  instruction,  and  which  he  saw  omitted 
by  tbe  others.  And  he  did  so.  And  therefore 
from  the  beginning  he  discoursed  about  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  judgingthis  tobe  the 
necessary  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  it  he 
went  on  to  the  incarnation.  [See  above,  p.  1107.] 
4.  Contents  and  Integrity. — Luthardt  says  that 
there  is  no  book  in  the  N.  T.  which  more  strongly 
than  the  fourth  Gospel  impresses  the  reader  with 
the  notion  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  And  yet 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  written  with  such  close 
adherence  to  a  preconceived  plan  as  a  Western 
writer  would  show  in  developing  and  illustrating 
some  one  leading  idea.  The  preface,  the  break  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  the  supple- 
mentary chapter,  are  divisions  which  will  occur  to 
every  reader.  The  ingenious  synopsis  of  Bengal 
and  the  thoughtful  one  of  Luthardt  are  worthy  of 
attention.  But  none  is  so  elaborate  and  minute  as 
that  of  Lampe,  of  v/hicb  the  following  is  an  abridg- 
ment : — 

A.  The  Pitologue,  i.  1-18.  « 

B.  The  History,  i.  19-xx.  29. 

a.  Various  events  relating  to  our  Lord's  ministiy, 
naiTated  in  connexion  with  seven  journeys,  i,  19 
-xii.  50  :— 

1.  First  jonjTiey,  into  Judaea  and  beginning  of 
His  ministry,  i.  19-ii.  12. 

2.  Second  joumey,  at  the  Passover  in  the  first 
year  of  His  ministry,  ii,  13-iv.  (The  manifesta- 
tion of  His  gloiy  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  13-iii.  21,  and 
in  the  joumey  back,  iii.  22-iv.) 

.  3.  Third  journey,   in    the   second  year  of  His 
ministry,  about  the  Passover,  v. 
4.  Fourth  journey,  about  the  Passover,  in  the 
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thii-d    year  of  His   ministiy,   beyond   Jordan,  vi;  ■ 
(His   glory  shown   by  the   multiplication   of  the 
loaves,  and  by  His  walking  o*n  the  sea,  and  by  the 
discourses  with  the  Jevvs,  His  disciples  and  His 
Apostles.) 

5.  Fifth  joumey,  six  months  befoi'e  His  death, 
begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemacles,  vii.-x.  21. 
(Cii'cumstances  in  which  the  journey  was  under- 
taken, vii.  1-13  :  five  signs  of  His  glory  shown  at 
Jerusalem,  vii.  14-x.  21.) 

6.  Sixth' joumey,  about  the  Feast  of  Dedication, 
X.  22-42.  (His  testimony  in  Solomon's  porch,  and 
His  departure  beyond  Jordan.) 

7.  Seventh  journey  in  Judaea  towards  Bethany, 
xi.  1-54.  (The  raising  of  Lazarus  and  its  conse- 
quences.) 

8.  Eighth  joumey,  before  His  last  Passover,  xi. 
55-xii.  (Plots  of  the  Jews,  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  into  the  Temple,  and  the  manifestation 
of  His  glory  there.) 

6.  Histoiy  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  xiii,-xx.  29. 

1.  Preparationfor  His  Passion,  xiii.-xvii.  (Last- 
Supper,  discourse  to  His  disciples.  His  commen- 
datory prayer.) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  His  Passion  and  Death, 
xviii.  xix.  (His  apprehension,  trial,  and  cruci- 
fixion.) 

3.  His  Resurrection,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  xx. 
1-29. 

C.  The  Conclusion,  xx.  30-xxi. : — 

1.  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history,  xx.  30,  31. 

2.  Confii-mation  of  the  authority  of  the  Evan- 
gelist by  additional  historical  facts,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  the  elders  of  the  Church,  xxi.  1-24. 

3.  Reason  of  the  tei'mination  of  the  history, 
xxi.  25. 

Some  portions  of  the  Gospel  have  been  regarded 
by  certain  critics  as  intei-polations.  Luthardt  dis- 
cusses at  considerable  length  the  objections  of  Paulus, 
Weisse,  Schenkel,  and  Schweizer  to  ch.  xxi.  viii. 
1-11,  V.  3,  ii.  1-12,  iv.  44-54,  vi.  1-2G.  The  dis- 
cussion of  these  passages  belongs  rather  to  a  com- 
mentary than  to  a  brief  introductiou.  But  as  the 
question  as  to  ch.  xxi.  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  history  of  the  Gospel,  a  brief  st-atement  respects 
ing  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Guerike  (Einleitung,  p.  310)  gives  the  following 
lists  of  (1)  those  who  have  doubted,  and  (2)  those 
who  have  advocated  its  genuineness: — (1)  Grotius, 
Le  Clerc,  Ptaff,  Semler,  Paulus,  Gurlitt,  Bertholdt, 
SeyfFarth,  Lucke,  De  Wette,  Schott ;  (2)  R.  Simon, 
Lampe,  Wetstem,  Osiander,  Michaelis,  Beck,  Eich- 
horn,  Hug,  Wegscheider,  Handschke,  Weber,  Tho- 
luck,  Scheffer.  The  objections  against  the  first 
twenty-three  verses  of  this  chapter  are  founded 
entirely  on  internal  evidence.  The  principal  objec- 
tions as  to  alleged  peculiarities  of  language  are 
completely  answered  in  a  note  in  Guerike's  Einlei- 
tung,  310,  and  are  given  up  with  one  exception 
by  De  Wette.  Other  objections,  thougb  urged  by 
Liicke,  are  exceedingly  trivial  and  arbitrary,  e.  g. 
that  the  reference  to  the  author  in  verse  20  is 
unlike  the  manner  of  St.  John  ;  that  xx.  30,  31 
would  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  xxi.  by 
St.  John  if  he  had  written  both  chapters  ;  that  the 
narrative  descends  to  strangely  minute  circum- 
stances, &c. 

The  25th  verse  and  the  latter  half  of  the  24th  of 
ch.  xxi.  are  generally  received  as  a>n  undisguised 
addition,  probably  by  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Church,  where  the  Gospel  was  iii-st  published. 

There  is  an  early  tradition  recorded  by  the  au- 
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tlior  of  the  Synopsis  of  Sci'iiitui'O  in  AtlinnaSius, 
that  this  Oospel  was  written  many  years  before  the 
Apostle  permitted  '  it^  general  ch'culation.  This 
fact — rather  improbable  in  itself — is  rendered  less 
so  by  the  obviously  supplementary  character  of  the 
latter  pai't,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  ch.  xxi.  Ewald 
{Gesch.  Israel,  vii.  217),  less  sceptical  herein  than 
many  of  his  countrymen,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  first  20  chaptei-s  of  this  Gospel,  having 
been  written  by  the  Apostle,  about  A.D,  80,  at  the 
request,  and  with  the  help  of  his  more  advanced 
Christian  friends,  were  not  made  public  till  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  and  that  ch.  xxi.  was  a  later 
addition  by  his  own  hand. 

5.  Literature. — The  principal  Commentatoi's  on 
St.  John  will  be  found  in  the  following  list : — 
(1)  Origen,  in  0pp.  ed.  1759,  iv.  1-460;  (2) 
Chrysostom,  in  0pp.  ed.  1728,  viii.  I-5;i0;  (3) 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others,  in  Corderii 
Catena  in  Joanncm,  1G30 ;  (4)  Augustine,  in 
0pp.  ed.  1690,  iii.,  part  2,  290-826;  (5)  Tlieo- 
phylact ;  (6)  Euthymius  Zigaljenus ;  (7)  Mal- 
donatiis;  (8)  Luther;  (9)  Calvin;  (10)  Grotius 
and  others,  in  the  Critici  Sacri  ;  (11)  Cornelius  Ji 
Lapide;  (12)  Hammond;  (13)  Lampe,  Commen- 
tariits  exegeiico-analifticus  in  Joannem,  1735; 
(14)  Bengel;  (15)  Wliitby ;  (10)  Lucke,  Com- 
mentar  zuin  Evang.  Joann.  1820;  (17)  01s- 
hausen,  Bihlischer  Commentar,  1834  ;  (18)  Meyer, 
Kritisch-exeijet.  Cummcntar ;  (19)  De  Wette, 
Exeijet.  Ilandbuoh  z.  N.  T. ;  (20)  Tholuck,  Comm. 
z.  JSvang.  Jolian. ;  (21)  C.  E.  Luthardt,  das 
Johanneische  Evangeliam  nach  seiner  Eigenthiim- 
lichkeit,  1853. 

Until  very  lately  the  English  reader  had  no  better 
critical  helps  in  the  study  of  St.  John's  Gospel  than 
those  which  were  provided  for  him  by  Hammond, 
Lightfoot,  and  Whitby.  He  now  has  access  through 
the  learned  Commentaries  of  Canon  Woixlsworth  and 
Dean  Alford  to  the  interpi-etations  and  explanations 
of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  several  English  theolo- 
gians, and  to  those  of  all  the  eminent  German  critics. 

The  Commentaries  of  Chrysostom  and  Augus- 
tine have  been  translated  into  English  in  the 
Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers  (Parker,  1848). 
English  translations  have  been  puhhshed  also  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Bengel  and  Olshausen.  And  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  has  published  an  original  and 
devout  Commentary  under  the  title  o( BisGOurses  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  1857.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOHN,  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  GENE- 
RAL OF.  Its  AiUhcnticitij. — The  external  evi- 
dence is  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  Ensebius 
places  it  in  his  list  of  d/xoKoyuitixeva  [see  above,  p. 
362],  and  we  have  ample  proof  that  it  was  acknow- 
ledged and  received  as  the  production  of  the  Apostle 
John  in  the  writings  of  Polycarp  (7i'p.  ad  Phitipp. 
c.  vii.)  ;  Papias,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  {11.  E.  iii. 
39) ;  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Haer.  iii.  18) ;  Origen  {apud 
Eus.  II.  E.  vi.  25)  ;  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom. 
lib.  ii.)  ;  TertuUian  {Adv.  l'ra.e.  c.  xv.)  ;  Cyprian 
{Ep.  xx\iii.):  and  there  is  no  voice  in  antiquity 
raised  to  the  contrary. 

On  the  grounds  of  internal  evidence  it  has  been 
questioned  by  Lange  {Die  Schrift.  des  Johmm. 
rlbersetzt  und  erklurt,  vol.  iii.) ;  Cludius  (  Uran- 
siohten  des  Christenthums) ;  Bretschneiiler  {I'robu- 
bilia'  de  Eoang.  et  Epist.  Juan.  Ap.  indole  ct  ori- 
gine);  7A\m  {Theolonisclic  Jahrhucher  for  184")). 
The  objections  made  by  these  critics  are  too  slight 
to  be  worth  mentioning.  On  Ihc^  other  hand  the 
internal  evidence  liir  its  being  the  work  of  St.  Jolm 


from  its  Similarity  in  stylo,  language,  ami  doctrine  to 
the  Gospel  is  overwhelming.  Macknight  {Preface 
to  First  Epistle  of  John)  has  drawn  out  a  list  of 
nineteen  ptissages  in  the  Epistle  which  are  so  similar 
to  an  equal  luunber  of  ptussages  in  the  Gospel  that 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  two  writings  ema- 
nated from  the  same  mind,  or  that  one  author  was 
a  strangely  successful  copyist  both  of  the  words  and , 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  The  allusion  iigain  of 
the  writer  to  himself  is  such  as  would  suit  St.  John 
the  Apostle,  and  very  few  but  St.  John  (1  Ep.  i.  1). 

Thus  we  see  that  the  high  probability  of  the  au- 
thoi'ship  is  established  both  by  the  internal  evidence 
and  by  the  external  evidence  taken  apart.  Unite- 
them,  and  this  probability  rises  to  a  moral  certainty. 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St.  John  wrote 
the  Epistle  (for  an  Epistle  it  essentially  is,  thougli 
not  commencing  or  concluding  in  the  epistolary 
form)  there  is  considerable  divei'sity  of  opinion. 
Grotius,  Hammond,  Whitby,  Benson,  Macknight, 
fix  a  date  previous  to  tlie  destruction  of  JerustUeni, 
understanding  (but  probably  not  correctly)  the  ex- 
pression "It  is  the  last  time"(ii.  18)  to  refer  to 
the  Jewish  t'hurch  and  nation.  Lardner,  Whiston, 
Lamjie,  Mill,  Le  Clerc,  Basnage,  Beausobre,  Dupin, 
Davidson,  assign  it  to  the  close  of  the  tii-st  century. 
This  is  the  more  probable  date.  There  are  several 
indications  of  the  Epistle  being  posterior  to  the 
Gospel. 

Like  the  Gospel  it  was  probably  written  from, 
Ephesus.  Grotius  fixes  Patmos  as  the  place  at 
wliich  it  was  written — Macknight,  Judaea.  But  a. 
late  date  would  involve  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
Ephesus.  The  persons  addressed  are  certainly  not 
the  Parthians,  according  to  the  inscriptions  of  one 
Greek  and  several  Latin  MSS.  There  is  however 
a  somewhat  widely  spread  Latin  tradition  to  this 
effect  resting  on  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine, 
Cassiodorus,'and  Bede;  and  it  is  defended  by  Estius. 
The  Greek  Church  knew  no  such  report.  Lai-dner 
is  clearly  right  when  he  says  that  it  was  primarilv 
meant  for  the  Churches  of  Asia  under  St.  John's 
inspection,  to  whom  he  had  already  orally  delivered 
his  doctrine  (i.  3,  ii.  7). 

The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the  Docetao 
(Schmidt,  Bertholdt,  Niemeyer),  or  of  the  Gnostics 
(isleuker),  or  of  the  Nicolaitans  (Macknight),  or 
of  the  Cerinthians  (Michaelis),  or  of  all  of  them 
together  (Townsend),  or  of  Uie  Sabians  (Barkoy, 
Storr,  Keil),  or  of  Judaizers  (LoetHer,  Semler),  or 
of  apostates  to  Judaism  (Lange,  Eichliorn,  Hiini- 
lein)  :  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Apostle  appeal's  to 
be  rather  constructive  than  polemical.  St.  John 
is  remarkable  both  in  his  history  and  in  his  writings 
for  his  abhorrence  of  llilse  doctrine,  but  he  does  not 
attack  error  as  a  controversialist.  He  states  the 
deep  truth  and  lays  down  the  deep  moral  teaching 
of  Christianity,  and  in  this  way  rather  than  directly 
condemns  heresy.  In  the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the 
Apostle  states  the  puqiose  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to 
declare  the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing, in  order  that  he  ai)d  they  might  be  united 
in  true  communion  with  each  other,  and  with 
God  the  Father,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  .at 
once  begins  to  explain  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
communion  with  God,  and  being  led  on  from  this 
point  into  other  topics,  he  twice  brings  himself 
back  to  the  same  subject.  The  first  part  of  the 
Epistle  may  be  considered  to  end  at  u.  28.  The 
AjBistle  begins  afresh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship 
or  communion  at  ii.  29,  and  returns  to  the  sajuc 
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theme  at  iv.  7.  His  lesson  throughout/is,  tliat  the 
meaus  of  union  with  God  are,  on  the  part  ofClirist, 
his  atoning  blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10,  14,  v. 
(i)  and  advocacy  (ii.  1) — on  the  part  of  man,  holi- 
ness (i.  U),  obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iii,  3),  faith 
(iii.  23,  iv.  3,  v.  5)',  and  above  all  love  (ii.  7,  iii. 
14,  iv.  7,  V.  1).  St.  John  is  designated  the  Apostle 
of  Love,  and  rightly  ;  bnt  it  should  be  ever  remem- 
bered that  his  "  Love"  does  not  exclude  or  ignore, 
but  embi-aces  both  faith  and  obedience  as  constituent 
parts  of  itself,  indeed,  St.  Paul's  *'  Faith  that 
worketh  by  Love,"  and  St.  James'  '"Works  that 
are  the  fruit  of  Faith,"  and  St.  John's  "  Love 
which  springs  from  Faith  and  produces  Obedience," 
are  all  one  and  the  same  state  of  mind  desciibed 
according  to  the  first,  third,  or  second  stage  into 
which  we  are  able  to  analyse  the  complex  whole. 

There  are  two  doubtful  passages  in  this  Epistle, 
ii.  23, "  but  iie  that  acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath  the 
Father  also,"  and  v.  7,  '*'  For  there  are  three  tluit 
bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  The 
question  of  their  authenticity  is  argued  at  length 
by  JMill  (note  at  the  end  of  1.  John  v.),  and  Home 
{Tntrodiiction  to  H.  S.  iv.  p.  448,  Lond.  1834). 
It  would  appear  without  doubt  that  they  are  not 
genuine.  The  latter  passage  is  contained  in  four 
only  of  the  150  MSS.  of  the  Epistle,  the  Codex 
Guelpherbytauus  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Codex  Kavianus,  a  forgery  subsequent  to  the  year 
1514,  the  Codex  Bntannicus  or  Monfoitii  of  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  and  the  'Jodex  Ot- 
tobonianus  of  the  lifteenth  century.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Syriac  versions,  in  the  Coptic,  tlii.'  Sa- 
hidic,  the  Ethiopia,  the  Armenian,  the  Arabic,  the 
Sclavonic,  nor  in  any  ancient  version  except  the 
Latin  ;  and  the  best  editions  of  even  the  Latin  ver- 
sion omit  it.  It  was  not  quoted  by  one  Greek 
Father,  or  writer  pre^dous  to  the  14th  century. 
It  was  not  insei-ted  in  Erasmus's  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  pubhshed  in  1516  and  1519,  nor 
in  that  of  Aldus,  1518;  nor  in  that  of  Gerbelins, 
1521;  nor  of  Cephalaeus,  1524;  nor  ofColinaeus, 
1534;  nor  in  Luthffi-'s  version  of  1546.  Against 
such  an  amount  of  external  testimony  no  internal 
evidence,  however  weighty,  could  be  of  avail.  For 
the  exposition  of  the  passage  as  containing  the  words 
in  question,  see  (as  quoted  by  Home)  Bp.  Horsley's 
Sermons  (i.  p.  193).  For  the  same  passage  inter- 
preted without  the  disputed  words,  see  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Hist,  of  Two  Texts  (Works,  v.  p.  528, 
Lend.  1779).  See  also  Emlyn's  Enquiinj,  &c.,  Loud. 
1717.  See  further,  Travis  (Xei^^z-SJ^o  (?V6&on,Lond. 
1785);  Person  {Letters  to  Travis,  Loud.  1790); 
Bishop  Marsh  {Letters  to  Travis,  Lond.  1795)  ; 
Michaelis  {Intr.  to  New  Test.  iv.  p.  412,  Lond. 
1802);  Griesbach  (Diatribe  ajipended  to  vol.  ii.  of 
Greek  Test.  Halae,  1806);  Butler  {Ilorae  Bi- 
blicae,  ii.  p.  245,  Lond.  1807) ;  Clarke  (Succession, 
&c.,  i.  p.  71,  Lond.  1807)  ;  Bishop  Burgess  (  Vin- 
dication of  1  John  V.  7,  Lond.  1822  and  1823; 
Adnotationes  Millii,  &c.,  1822;  I^etter  to  the 
Clergy  of  St.  David's,  1825  ;  Two  letters  to  Mrs. 
Joanna  Baillie,  1831,  1835),  to  whidi  may  be 
added  a  dissertation  in  the  Life  of  Dp.  Burgess,  p. 
398,  Lond.  1840.  [F.  M.] 

JOHN,  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES  OF.  Their  Authenticiti/.  — These 
two  Epistles  are  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  clnss  of 
SLVTiXeySfieva,  and  he  appears  himself  to  be  donbtfiil 
whether  they  were  written  by  the  Evangelist,  or  by 
some  other  John  (//.  I'J.  iii.  25).     The  evidence  of 


antiquity  in  their  favour  is  not  very  strong,  but  yet 
it  is  considerable.  Clement  of  Alexandi'ia  speaks  of 
the  first  Epistle  as,  Me  larger  {Strom,  lib.  ii.),  and 
if  the  Adumbrationes  are  his,  he  bears  direct  testi- 
mony to  the  second  Epistle  {Adajnhr.  p.  1011,  ed. 
Potter).  Origen  appears  to  have  had  the  same 
doubts  as  Kasehins  {apud  L^useh.  H.  E.'vi.  25).  Dio- 
nysius  {apud  Euseh.  H.  E.  vii.  25)  and  Alexander  of 
Alexandria  {apud  Socr.  H.  E.  i.  6)  attribute  them 
to  St.  John.  So  does  Irenaeus  (Adv.  TIaer.  i.  16). 
Aurelius  quoted  them  in  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.l>.  256,  as  St.  John's  writing  (Cyprian,  Op.  ii. 
p.  120,  ed.  Oberthiir).  Ephrem  Syrus  speaks  of 
tliem  in  the  same  way  in  the  fourth  century.  In 
the  fifth  century  they  are  almost  universally  re- 
ceived. A  homily,  wrongly  attributed  to  St.  Chiy- 
sostom,  declares  them  unranonical. 

If  the  external  testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as  we 
might  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  peculiarly 
strong.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the  13  vei-ses 
which  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  8  are  to  be 
found  in  the  First  Epistle.  Either  tften  the  Second 
Epistle  proceeded  from  the  same  author  as  the  First, 
or  fjom  a  conscious  fabricator  who  desired  to  pass 
off  something  of  his  own  as  the  production  of  the 
Apostle.  But  if  the  latter  alternative  had  been 
true,  the  fabricator  in  question  would  assuredly 
have  assumed  the  title  of  John  the  Apostle,  instead 
of  merely  designating  himself  as  John  the  elder, 
and  he  would  have  introduced  sojne  doctrine  which 
it  would  have  been  his  object  to  make  popular. 
The  title  and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong 
ai'guments  against  a  fabricator,  whereas  they  would 
account  for  its  non-imiversal  reception  in  eai-ly 
times.  And  if  not  the  work  of  a  :febricator,  It  must 
fi'om  style,  diction,  and  tone  of  thought,  be  the 
work  of  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle,  and,  we 
may  add,  of  the  Gospel, 

The  reason  why  St.  John  designates  himself  as 
irpeo-^-drepos  rather  than  airSo'ToXos  (Ep.  ii.  1, 
Ep.  iiL  1),  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  which 
made  St.  Peter  designate  himself  by  the  same  title 
(1  Pet,  V.  1),  and  which  caused  St.  James  and  St. 
Jude  to  give  themselves  no  other  title  than  "  the 
servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
(Jam.  i.  1),  "  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  bro- 
ther of  Jnifles"  (Jude  1).  St.  Paul  had  a  special 
object  in  declaring  himself  an  apostle.  Those  who 
belonged  to  the  original  Twelve  had  no  such  necessity 
imposed  upon  them.  With  them  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  they  employed  the  name  of 
Apostle  like  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  2  Pet.  i.  1),  or 
adopted  an  appellation  which  they  shai'ed  wilji 
others  like  St.  John  and  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude. 

The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  e/cAe/cT^  Kupia.. 
This  expression  cannot  mean  the  Church  (Jeiome), 
nor  a  particular  Church  (Cassiodorus),  nor  the 
elect  Church  which  comes  together  on  Sundays 
(Michaelis),  nor  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  (Wins- 
ton), nor  the  Church  of  JeiTisalem  (Whitby).  An 
individual  woman  who  had  children,  and  a  sister 
and  nieces,  is  clearly  indicated.  Whether  her  name 
is  given,  and  if  so,  what  it  is,  has  been  doubted. 
According  to  one  interpretation  she  is  "  the  Lady 
Electa,"  to  another,  "  the  elect  Kyria,"  to  a  thii-d, 
"  the  elect  Lady."  The  first  interpretation  is  that 
of,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (if  the  passage  above 
referred  to  in  the  Adumbrationes  be  his),  Wetstein, 
rirotius,  Middleton,  The  second  is  that  of  Benson, 
Cavpzov,  Schleusner,  Heumann,  Bengel,  Rosen- 
miiller,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  Neander,  Davidson. 
Thf  thiiil  is  the  rendering  of  the  English  version, 
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Mill,  Wall,  Wolf,  Le  Clerc,  Lai-dner,  Bezn,  Eicli- 
liorn,  Newcome,  WakcKolil,  Mackniglit.  Fov  the 
reudering  "the  Lady  Electa"  to  be  right,  the  word 
Kvpiq.  must  have  preceded  (as  in  modei-n  Greek) 
the  word  4KA.eKTp,  not  followed  it ;  and  further, 
the  last  verse  of  the  Epistle  in  which  her  sister  is 
also  spoken  of  as  ^/cXc/cttJ  is  fat^l  to  the  hypothesis. 
The  rendering  "  the  elect  Kyria,"  is  probably 
wrong,  because  there  is  no  article  before  the  ad- 
jective 4K\€Kry,  It  remains  that  the  rendering  of 
the  English  version  is  probably  right,  though  here 
too  we  shoi^ld  have  expected  the  article. 

The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius  or  Caius. 
We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him  with  Caius 
of  iMacedouia  (Acts  xix.  29),  or  with  Caius  of  Derbe 
(Acts  XX.  4),  or  with  Caius  of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi. 
'23  ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  or  with  Caius 
Bishop  of  Pergamos.  He  was  probably  a  convert  of 
tSt.  John  (Ep.  iii.  4),  and  a  layman  of  wealth  and 
distinction  (Kp.  iii.  5)  in  some  city  near  Ephesus. 

The  object  t)f  St.  John  in  writing  the  Second 
Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady,  to  whom  he  wrote, 
against  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  that  of  Ba- 
silides  and  his  followers,  by  perhaps  an  undue  kind- 
ness displayed  by  her  towaids  the  preachers  of  the 
false  doctrine.  After  the  introductoi'y  salutation, 
the  Apostle  at  once  urges  on  his  correspondent  the 
great  principle  of  Love,  which  with  him  (as  we 
have  before  seen)  means  right  atl'ection  springing 
from  right  faith  and  issuing  in  right  conduct.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  the  possession  of  this 
Love  is  the  abhorrence  of  heretical  misbelief,  because 
the  latter,  being  incompatible  with  right  faith,  is 
destructive  of  the  producing  cause  of  Love,  and 
therefore  of  Love  itself.  This  is  the  secret  of  St. 
John's  strong  denunciation  of  the  "  deceiver  "  whom 
be  designates  as  "  anti-Christ.*'  Tjove  is  with  him 
the  essence  .of  Christianity  ;  but  Love  can  spring 
only  from  right  faith.  Wrong  belief  therefore  de- 
stroys Love  and  with  it  Christianity.  Therefore  says 
he,  "  If  there  come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this 
doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid 
him  God  speed,  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed 
is  partalier  of  his  evil  deeds"  (Ep.  ii.  10,  11). 

The  Third  Epistle  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  commending  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
Caius  some  Christians  who  were  strangers  in  the 
place  where  he  lived.  It  is  pi'obable  that  these  Chris- 
tians carried  this  letter  with  them  to  Caius  as  their 
introduction.  It  would  appear  that  the  object  of 
the  travellers  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles without  money  and  without  price  (Ep.  iii.  7). 
Si.  John  had  already  written  to  the  ecclesiasticf^l 
authorities  of  the  place  (^^ypaipa,  ver.  9,  not  "  scrip- 
sissem,"  Vulij.);  but  they,  at  the.  instigation  of 
Diotrephes,  had  refused  to  receive  the  missionary 
brethren,  and  therefore  the  Apostle  now  commends 
them  to  the  care  of  a  layman.  It  is  pi'obable  that 
Diotrephes  was  a  leading  presbyter  who  licld  Ju- 
daizing  views,  and  would  not  give  assistance  to  men 
who  were  going  about  with  the  purpose  of  preaching 
solely  to  the  Gentiles.  Whether  Demetrius  (ver. 
12)  was  a  tolerant  presbyter  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, whose  example  St.  John  holds  np  as  worthy  of 
commendation  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Dio- 
trephes, or  whether  lie  was  one  of  the  sitrangers  who 
bore  the  letter,  we  are  now  unable  to  determine. 
The  latter  supposition  is  the  more  probaljle. 

We  may  conjecture  that  the  two  Epistles  wei-e 
written  shortly  after  the  First  Epistle  from  Ephesus. 
They  both  apply  to  individual   ca-ses  of  conduct 
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the  principles  which  bad  been  laid  down  in  their 
fulness  in  the  First  Epistle. 

The  title  Catholic  does  not  properly  belong  to 
■the  Second  and  Third  Epistles.  It  became  attached 
to  them,  althcmgli  addressed  to  individuals,  because 
they  were  of  too  little  importance  to  be  classed  by 
themselves,  and  so  fivr  as  doctrine  went,  were  re- 
garded as  appendices  to  the  First  Epistle,    [F.  M.] 

Jd'ADA  (VI^V  :  'Io)8o^,  "IwoSa;  Alex,  'iwi- 
aSo  ,  Joiadn),  higb-priest  after  his  father  Eliashib, 
but  whether  in  the  lifetime  of  Nehemiali  is  not  clear, 
as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  title  in  Neh.  xiii.  28 
applies  to  him  or  his  father.  One  of  his  sons  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  by  his  son  Jonathan, 
or  Johanan  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)f  Josephus  calls  this 
Jehoiada,  Judas.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOI'AKIM  (D'l'?*!* :  'laaKln:  /oacim),  a  high- 
priest,  son  of  the  renowned  Jeshua  who  was  joint 
leader  with  Zerubbabel  of  the  firet  return  fi-om 
Babylon.  His  son  and  successor  was  Eliashib 
(Neh.  xii.  10).  In  Neh.  xii.  V2-'2ti  is  preserved  a  cata- 
logue of  the  heads  of  the  various  families  of  pi'iests 
and  Lovites  during  the  high-priesthood  of  Joiakim. 

The  name  is  a  contracted  form  of  Jehoiakim. 

JOI'ARIB  (in'V  :  'laaplfi.,  'laaptp  ;  Alex. 
'laapel/i:  Joarib).  1.  A  layman  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 

2.  The  founder  of  one  of  the  courees  of  priests, 
elsewhere  called  in  full  Jehoiarib.  His  descendants 
after  the  Captivity  are  given,  Neh.  xii.  6,  19,  and 
alio  in  xi.  10  ;  though  it  is  possible  that  in  tliis 
passage  another  person  is  intended. 

3.  A  Shilonite — »'.  e.  probably  a  descendant  of 
SiiI'XAiI  the  son  of  Judah — named  in  the  genealogy 
of  Maaseiah,  the  then  head  of  the  family  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

JOK'DEAM  (flVlpl:  'Apucd/i.;  Alex.  '!«- 
Satijii;  Jacadaam),  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the  moun- 
tains (Josh.  XV.  ,56),  named  in  the  same  group  with 
Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  therefore  apparently 
to  be  looked  for  south  of  Hebron,  where  they  are 
situated.  It  has  not,  however,  been  yet  met  with, 
nor  was  it  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.    [G.] 

JO'KIM  (D*i?r :  'laoK.V  ;  Alex.  'luo/celM  = 
qui  stare  fecit  solem),  one  of  the  sons  of  Shelah 
(the  third  according  to  Burlington)  the  son  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  22),  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  gave  rise 
to  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  or  the  Targum  on 
the  verse.  The  latter  translates,  "  and  the  pi-ophets 
and  scribes  who  came  forth  from  the  seed  of  Joshua." 
The  reading  which  they  had  was  evidently  D*ip^, 
which  some  Rabbinical  tradition  applied  to  Joshua, 
and  at  the  same  time  identified  Joash  and  Saraph, 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  with  Mahlon  and 
Chilion.  Jerome  quotes  a  Hebrew  legend  that 
Jokim  was  Elimelech  the  husband  of  Naomi,  in 
whose  days  the  sun  stood  still  on  account  of  the 
transgressors  of  the  law  {Qiuicst.  Hch.  in  Parol.). 

JOIC'MEAM  (DJipp; :  v  'Uiciiadv:  Jecmaam), 
a  city  of  Ephraim,  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
Koha'thite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  68).  The  catalogue 
of  the  towns  of  Ephraim  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  is 
unfortunately  very  iinperfect  (see  xvi.),  but  in  the 
parallel  list  o'f  LevitiCal  cities  in  Josh,  xxi.,  KiBZAiM 
occupies  the  place  of  Jokmeam  (ver.  22).  The 
situation  of  Jokmeam  is  to  a  cei-tain  extent  indi- 
cated in  1  K.  iv.  12,  where  it  is  named  with  places 
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which  we  know  to  hiive  been  in  the  Jordan  valley 
at  the  extreme  east  boundary  of  the  tribe.  (Here 
the  A.  V.  has,  probably  by  a  printer's  error, 
Jok]^i-:am.)  This  position  is  further  supported  by 
that  of  the  other  Levitical  cities  of  this  tribe — 
Shechem  in  the  north,  Bethhoron  in  the  soutli,  and 
Gezer  in  the  extreme  west,  leaving  Jolimeam  to  fciUe 
the  opposite  place  in  the  east  (see,  however,  the  con- 
trary opinion  of  Robinson,  iii.  115  note).  With 
regard  to  the  substitution  of  Kibzaim — which  is  not 
found  again— for  Jokmeam,  we  would  only  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  similaritv  in  appearance 
of  the  two  names,  DV^p^  and  D''Vnp.  [G.] 

J0K'NEAM(ClJ?3p^  'UK/idv,  7}  madu;  Alex. 
^leKovdfij  *l€Kud}jLy  Tj'EKvdfi:  Jachanan,  Jeoonam, 
Jecii'.iiii),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  allotted 
with  its  suburbs  to  theMerarite  Levites  (Josh.xxi. 
:-l4:),  but  entirely  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  (comp.  ver.  77).  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
place  as  that  which  is  incidentally  named  in  con- 
nexion with  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe — "the 
torrent  which  fiices  Jokneam  "  (xix.  11),  and  as  the 
Cauaanite  town,  whose  king  was  killed  by  Joshua — 
"Jokneam  of  Carmel "  (xii.  22).  The  require- 
ments of  these  passages  are  sufficiently  met  by  the 
modem  site  Tdll  Kaiinon,  an  eminence  which  stands 
just  below  the  eastern  termination  of  Carmel,  with 
the  Kishon  at  its  feet  about  a  mile  off.  Dr.  Robin- 
son has  shown  (B.  U.  iii.  115  Tiote)  that  the 
modern  name  is  legitimately  descended  from  the 
ancient:  the  Cvamon  of  Jud.  vii.  3  being  a  step 
in  the  pedigree.  (See  also  Van  de  Velde,  i.  331, 
and  Memoir,  326.)  Jokneam  is  found  in  the  A.  V. 
of  1  K.  iv.  12,  but  this  is  unwarranted  by  either 
Hebrew  text,  Alex.  LXX.  or  Vulgate  (both  of 
which  have  the  reading  Jokmeam,  the  Vat.  LXX. 
is  quite  coixupt),  and  also  by  the  requirements  of 
the'passfige,  as  stated  under  Jokmeam.  [G.] 

JOK'SHANdiJ'p;^:  'H^v;  'U^dv:  Jecsan), 
a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  3  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan. 
While  the  settlements  of  his  two  sons  are  presump- 
tively placed  on  the  bordeis  of  Palestine,  those  of 
Jokslian  are  not  known.  I'he  Keturahites  certainly 
stretched  across  the  desert  from  the  head  of  the 
Arabian,  to  that  of  the  Persian,  gulf;  and  the  rea- 
sons for  supposing  this  especially  in  the  case  of 
Jokshan  are  mentioned  in  Art.  Dedan.  If  those 
reasons  be  accepted,  we  must  suppose  that  Jokshan 
returned  westwards  to  the  trans- Jordanic  country, 
where  are  placed  the  settlements  of  his  sons,  or  at 
least  the  chief  of  their  settlements ;  for  a  wide 
spread  of  these  tribes  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  make  mention  of  them. 
Places  or  tribes  bearing  their  names,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  Jokshan,  may  be  looked  for  over 
the  whole  of  the  country  inteiwening  between  the 
headg  of  the  two  gulfs. 

The  writings  of  the  Arabs  are  rarely  of  use  in  the 
case  of  Keturahite  tribes,  whom  they  seem  to  con- 
found with  Ishmaelites  in  one  common  appellation. 
They  mention  a  dialect  of  Jokshan  ("  Ydkish,  who 
is  Yokshan,"  as  having  been  formeily  spoken  near 
'Aden  and  El-Jened,  in  Southern  Arabia,  Yakoot's 
Moajam,  cited  in  the  Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsch.  Mor- 
genl.  Geshellsc/mft,ym.  600-1,  x.  30-1);  but.that 
Midianites  penetrated  so  far  into  the  peninsula  wehold 
to  be  highly  improbable  [see  Arabia].    [E.  S.  P.] 
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JOK'TAN  (tDpS  "small,"  Gcs. :  'Uicrdv: 
Jcctan),  son  of  I'^ber  (Gen.  x.  25 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
19)  ;  and  the  lather  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs,  His 
sous  were  Almodad,  Sheleph,  Hazarmaveth,  Jerah, 
Hatloram,  Uzal,  Diklah,  Obal,  Abimael,  oheba, 
Ophir,  Havilah,  and  Jobab  ;  progeiiitois  of  tribes 
peopling  southern  Arabia,  many  of  whom  are  clearly 
identified  with  historical  tribes,  and  the  rest  probably 
identified  in  the  same  manner.  The  first-named 
identifications  are  too  well  proved  to  admit  of 
doubt;  and  accordingly  scholais  are  agreed  in  plac- 
ing tlie  settlements  of  Joktmi  h\  the  south  of  the 
peninsula.  The  original  limits  are  stated  in  the 
Bible,  "their  dwelling  was  from  Mfsha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East "  (Gen.  x. 
30).  The  position  of  Mesha,  which  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  the  western  boundary,  is  still  un- 
certain [Mesha]  ;  but  Sephar  is  well  established 
as  being  the  same  as  Zafari,  the  sea-port  town  on 
the  east  of  the  modem  Yemen,  and  formeily  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  the  great  Indian  and  African 
trade  [Sephar  ;  Arabia].  Besides  the  genealo- 
gies in  Gen.  x.,  v/e  have  no  record  of  Joktan  himself 
in  the  Bible ;  but  there  are  mentions  of  the  peoples 
sprung  from  him,  which  must  guide  all  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  race.  The  subject  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  the  history  of  Joktan  himself, 
and  that  of  his  sons,  and  their  descendants. 

The  native  traditions  respecting  Joktan  com- 
mence with  a  difliculty.  The  ancestor  of  the  great 
southern  peoples  were  called  Kahtau,  who,  say 
the  ArabSj  was  the  same  as  Jokt;\n.  To  this  some 
European  cntics  have  objected  that  there  is  n© 
good  reason  to  account  for  the  change  of  name,  and 
that  the  identification  of  Kahtun  with  Joktan  is 
evidently  a  Jewish  tradition  adopted  by  Mohammad 
or  his  followers,  and  consequently  at  or  after  the 
promulgation  of  El-Islam.  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval 
commences  his  essay  on  the  history  of  Yemen 
{Essai,  i.  39)  with  this  assertion,  and  adds,  "  Le 
nom  de  Cahtan,  disent-ils  [ies  Arabes],  est  le  nom 
de  Yectan,  l^gerement  altere  en  passant  d'une  langue 
e'trangfere  dans  la  langue  arabe."  In  reply  to  these 
objectore,  we  may  state : — 

1.  The  b'abbins  hold  a  tradition  that  Joktan 
settled  in  India  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4),  and  the 
supposition  of  a  Jewish  influence  in  the  Arab  tra- 
ditions respecting  him  is  therefore  untenable./^  In 
the  present  case,  even  wei'e  this  not  so,  there  is  an 
absence  of  motive  for  Mohammad's  adopting  tradi- 
tions which  alienate  from  the  racQ  of  Ishmael  many 
ti'ibes  of  Arabia:  the  influence  here  suspected  may 
rather  be  found  in  the  contradictory  assertion,  put 
forward  by  a  few  of  the  Arabs,  and  rejected  by  the 
great  majority,  and  the  most  judicious,  of  their  his- 
torians, that  Kahtan  was  descended  from  Ishmael. 

2.  That  the  traditions  in  question  are  post-Mo- 
hammadan  cannot  be  proved  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  everything  which.  Arab  writers  tell  us  dates 
before  the  Prophet's  time ;  for  then  oral  tradition 
alone  existed,  if  we  except  the  rock-cut  inscriptions 
of  the  Himyeiites,  which  aie  too  few,  and  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  too  slight,  to  admit  of  much 
weight  attaching  to  them. 

3.  A  passage  in  the  Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn,  hitherto 
unpublished,  throws  new  light  on  the  point.  It  is 
as  follows  : — "  Ibn-El-Kelbee  says,  YukUm  [whose 
name  is  also  written  Yuktan]  is  the  same  as  Kah- 
tdn  son  of  'A'bir,"  i.  e.  Eber,  and  so  say  the  gene- 


"  It  Is, remarkable  that  in  historical  questions,  the 
Rabbins  are  singularly  wide  of  the  truth,  displaying 


a  deficiency  of  the  critical  faculty  that  is  character- 
istic of  Shemitic  races. 
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i-ality  of  the  Arabs.  "  El-Beladhiree  says,  People 
differ  respecting  Kahtiin ;  some  say  he  is  the  same 
as  YiiktS.n,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
bub  the  Arabs  arabicized  his  name,  and  said  Kahfelu 
the  son  of  Hood  [because  they  identified  their  pro- 
phet Hood  with  Eber,  whom  fliey  call  'A'bir]  ;  and 
some  say,  son  of  Es-Semeyfa',"  or  as  is  said  in  one 
place  by  the  author  here  quoted,  "  El-Hemeysa', 
the  son  of  Nebt  [or  Nabit,  i.  e,  Nebaioth],  the  son  of 
Isma'eel,"  i.  e.  Ishmael.  He  then  proceeds,  in  conti- 
nuation of  the  former  passage,  "  Aboo-Haneefeh  Ed- 
Deenawaree  says.  He  is  Kahtdn  the  son  of  'A'bir  ; 
and  was  named  Kafitdn  only  because  of  his  suffering 
from  drought"  [which  is  termed  in  Arabic  Kaht], 
{Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn  ;  account  of  the  sons  of  Shem.) 
Of  similar  changes  of  names  by  the  Arabs  there 
are  numerous  instances.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  name  of  "  Saul "  (yiXK*)  was  changed  by  the 


Arabs  to  "T^lootu"   (oJUb))   because 


of  his 


tallness,  from  ^As  (tallness),  or  \\^  (he  was 
tall)  ;  although  the  latter  name,  being  imperfectly 
declinable,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  Arabic  (which 
several  Arabian  writers  assert  it  to  be),  but  as  a 
variation  oi  ei,  foreign  name.  (See  the  remarks  on 
this  name,  as  occurring  in  the  Kur-dn,  ch.  ii.  248, 
in  the  Expositions  of  Ez-Zamakhsheree  and  El- 
Beydawee.)  We  thus  obtain  a  reason  for  the  change 
of  name  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  whereas 
the  theory  of  its  being  arabicized  is  not  ^readily  to 
be  explained  unless  we  suppose  the  term  "arabi- 
cized" to  be  loosely  employed,  in  this  instance. 

4.  If  the  traditions  of  Kahtan  be  rejected  (and 
in  this  rejection  we  cannot  agree),  they  are,  it  must 
be  remembered,  immaterial  to  the  fact  that  the 
peoples  called  by  the  Arabs  descendants  of  Kahtan, 
are  certainly  Joktanites.  His  sons'  colonisation  of 
Southern  Arabia  is  proved  by  indisputable,  and  undis- 
puted, identifications,  and  the  gi-eat  kingdom,  which 
there  existed  for  many  ages  before  our  era,  and  in 
its  later  days  was  renowned  in  the  world  of  classical 
antiquity,  was  as  surely  Joktanite. 

The  settlements  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  are  exa- 
mined in  the  separate  articles  bearing  their  names, 
and  generally  in  Arabia.  They  colonised  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  the  old  "  Ara- 
bia Felix,"  or  the  Yemen  (for  this  appellation  had 
a  very  wide  significance  in  early  times),  stretching, 
according  to  the  Arabs  (and  there  is  in  this  case 
no  ground  for  doubting  their  general  correctness), 
to  Mekkeh,  on  the  north-west,  and  along  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  eastwards,  and  far 
inland.  At  Mekkeh,  tradition  connects  the  two 
great  races  of  Joktan  and  Ishmael,  by  the  maniage 
of  a  daughter  of  Jurhum  the  Joktanite  with  Ish- 
mael. It  is  necessary  in  mentioning  this  Jurhum, 
who  is  called' a  "son"  of  Joktan  (Kahtstn),  to  ob- 
serve that  "  son  "  in  these  cases  must  be  regarded 
as  signifying  "descendant"  (cf.  OimoNOLOGV,  in 
Hebrew  generations),  and  that  many  generations 
(though  how  many,  or  in  what  order,  is  not  known) 
are  missing  from  the  existing  list  between  Kahtan 
(embracing  the  most  important  time  of  the  Jok- 
tanites) and  the  establisliment  of  the  comparatively- 
modern  Himyerite  kingdom  ;  fiom  this  latter  date, 
stated  by  Caussin,  Essiii,  i.  u:i,  at  ii.o.  cir.  100,  the 


^  It  is  curious  that  the  Greeks  firnt  mention  the 
Himyeritcs  in  the  expedition  of  Aclius  Callus,  towards 
the  close  of  the  1st  century  ij.c,  although  Ilimycr 
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succession  of  the  Tubbaas  is  apparently  preserved 
to  us.""  At  Mekkeh,  the  tribe  of  Jurhum  long  held 
the  office  of  guardians  of  the  Kaabeh,  or  temple, 
and  the  sacred  enclosure,  until  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Ishmaelites  (Kutb-ed-Deen,  Hist,  of  Mekkeh, 
eii.  Wtistenfeld,  pp.  3.5  and  39  seqq. ;  and  Caussin. 
Essai,  i.  1 94).  But  it  was  at  Seba,the  Biblical  Sheba, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Joktan  attained  its  greatness. 
In  the  south-western  angle  of  the  peninsula,  San'i 
(Uzal),  Seba  (Sheba),  and  Hadramawt  (Hazaima- 
veth),  all  closely  neighbouring,  foimed  together  the 
principal  known  settlements  of  the  Joktanites.  Here 
arose  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  followed  in  later  times 
by  that  of  Himyer.  The  dominant  tribe  from  remote 
ages  seems  to  have  been  that.of  Seba  (or  Sheba, 
the  Sabaei  of  the  Greeks) :  while  the  family  of 
Himyer  {Ilomeritae)  held  the  firet  place  in  the 
tribe.  The  kingdom  called  that  of  Himyer  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  merely  a  late  phasis  of  the  old 
Sheba,  dating,  both  in  its  rise  and  its  name,  only 
shortly  before  our  era. 

In  Arabia  we  have  alluded  to  certain  curious 
indications  in  the  names  of  Himyer,  Oi'HiR,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  the  traces 
of  their  westward  spread,  which  would  well  repay 
a  careful  investigation ;  as  well  as  the  obscure 
relations  of  a  connexion  with  Chaldaea  and  As- 
syria, found  in  Berosus  and  other  ancient  wiiters, 
and  strengthened  by  presumptive  evidence  of  a  con- 
nexion closer  than  that  of  commerce,  in  religion, 
&c.,  between  those  countries  and  Arabia.  An 
equally  interesting  and  more  tangible  subject,  is 
the  apparently-proved  settlement  of  Cushite  races 
along  the  coast,  on  the  ground  also  occupied  by 
Joktanites,  involving  intermaiTiages  between  these 
peoples,  and  explaining  the  Cyclopean  masoniy  of 
the  so-called  Himyerite  ruins  which  bear  no  mark 
of  a  Shemite's  hand,  the  vigorous  character  of  the 
Joktanites  and  their  sea-faring  propensities  (both 
qualities  not  usually  found  in  Sbemites),  and  the 
Cushitic  elements  in  the  rock-cut  inscriptions  in  the 
"  Himyeritic"  language. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  tribe  of  Seba  was  that 
of  Hadramawt,  which,  till  the  fall  of  the  Himyerite 
power,  maintained  a  pontion  of  independence  and  a 
direct  line  of  rulers  from  Kaht&  (Caussin,  i.  135-6). 
Joktanite  tribes  also  passed  northwards,  to  Heereh, 
in  El-'lr&k,  and  to  Ghassiln,  near  Damascus.  The 
emigTation  of  these  and  other  tribes  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  rupture  of  a  gi'eat  dyke  (the 
Dyke  of  El-'Arim),  above  the  metropolis  of  Sebi ; 
a  catastrophe  that  appears,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Arab  writere,  to  have  devastated  a 
great  extent  of  country,  and  destroyed  the  city 
Ma-rib  or  SebJi.  This  event  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era,  the  dates  of  which  exist  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  Dyke  and  elsewhere ;  but  when  we 
should  place  that  commencement  is  still  quite  an 
open  question.  (See  the  extracts  from  El-Mes'«odee 
and  other  authorities,  e'dited  by  Schultens ;  Caus- 
sin, i.  84,  seqq. ;  and  Arawa.) 

The  position  which  the  Joktanites  hold  (in  native 
traditions)  among  the  successive  races  who  are  said 
to  have  inhabited  the  peninsmla  has  been  fully 
stated  in  Art.  Arabia  ;  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  geneially, 
their  descent,  history,  religion,  .ind  language.  'J'here 
are  some  existing  places  named  after  Joktan  and 

himself  lived  long  heforC ;  agl'eeing  with  our  belief 
that  his  family  was  important  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  so-called  kingdom.     Sec  Caussin,  (.  c. 
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■Kahtun  (Kl-Idreesee,  Ed.  Jiuibeit ;  Niobuhr,  Descr. 
238  '^)  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  safe  ground  tbi' 
attaching  to  them  any  special  importance,  or  for 
supposing  that  the  name  is  ancient  when  we  re- 
member that  tlie  whole  country  is  full  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  Joktan.  [E.  S.  P.] 

JOK'THEEL    ('PNHpp.   .     1.   Claxape^A  ; 

Alex.  'lexfitiT?^ :  Jecthel),  a  city  in  the  low  coun- 
try of  Judali  (Josh.  XV.  38),  named  next  to  Lachish 
— probably  JJm-Lakis,  on  the  road  between  Beit- 
gibrin  and  Gaza.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been, yet  discovered. 

2.  {'UdoT}\\  Alex. 'le/c^A  :  Jectehel):  "God- 
subdued,"  the  title  given  by  Amaziah  to  the  cliff 
(V^Dn,  A.  V.  Selah)  — the  stronghold  of  the 
Edomites — after  he  had  captured  it  from  them 
(2  K.  xiv.  7).  The  parallel  narrative  of  2  Chr. 
XXV.  11-13  supplies  fuller  details.  From  it  we 
learn  that,  having  beaten  the  Edomite  army  with 
a  gi'eat  slaughter  in  the  "Valley  of  Salt" — the 
valley  south  of  the  Dead  Sea — Amaziali  took  those 
who  were  not  slain  to  the  cliff',  and  threw  them 
headlong  over  it.  This  cliff  is  asserted  by  Eusebius 
{Onomast.  irsTpa)  to  be  "a  city  of  Edom,  also 
called  by  the  Assyi-ians  Rekem,"  by  which  there 
h  no  doubt  that  he  intends  Petra  (see  OrLomasticon, 
'Pe/ceVj  and  tbe  quotations  in  Stanley's  S.  tf  P. 
94  note).  The  title  thus  bestowed  is  said  to  have 
continued  "  unto  this  day.*'  This,  Keil  remarks, 
is  a  proof  that  the  hiytory  was  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  event,  because  Amaziah's  conquest  was 
lost  again  by  Ahaz  less  than  a  century  after- 
wards (2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  [G.] 

JO'NA  Qltava :  Jond),  the  father  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  (John  i.  42),  who  is  hence  addressed  as 
Simon  Barjona  in  Matt.  xvi.  17.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
John  xxi.  15-17  he  is  called  Jonas,  though  the 
Greek  is  ^l<aavvns,  and  the  Vulg.  Johannes  through- 
out. The  name  in  either  form  would  be  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Hebrew  Johanan. 

JON'ADAB.  1.  (mJV,  and  once  yim\ 
i.e.  Jehonadab :  'Iw^aSti^ :  Jonadab).  son  of  Shimeah 
and  nephew  of  David.  He  is  described  as  '*  very 
subtil"  {a-o(ph^  (r(p6dpa;  the  word  is  that  usually 
ti-anslated  "  wise,"  as  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  2  Sam. 
%iii.  3).  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  cha- 
i-jicters  who,  in  the  midst  of  gi-eat  or  royal  families, 
pride  themselves,  and  are  renowned,  for  being  ac- 
quaiuted  with  the  secrets  of  the  whole  circle  in 
which  they  move.  His  age  naturally  made  him 
the  friend  of  Iiis  cousin  Amnon,  heir  to  the  throne 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  He  perceived  from  the  prince's 
altered  appearance  that  there  was  some  unknown 
grief — *'  Why  art  thoUy  the  king's  son,  so  leiin  ?" — 
and,  when  he  had  wormed  it  out,  he  gave  him  the 
fatal  advice,  for  ensnaring  his  sister  Tamar  (5,  6). 

Again,  when,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  same  tragedy, 
Amnon  was  murdered  by  Absalom,  and  the  exag- 
gerated report  rciiched  David  that  all  the  princes 
were  slaughtered,  Jonadab  was  already  aware  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  He  was  with  the  king,  and  was 
able  at  once  to  reassure  him  (2  Sam.  xiii.  32,  33). 

2.  Jer.  XXXV.  6,  8,  10,  14, 1P>,  18,  19,  in  which 
it  represents  sometimes  the  long,  sometimes  the  short 
Heb.  foi-m  of  the  name.  [Jehonadab.]   [A.P.S.] 
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"=  Niebuhr  also  {Descr.  249)  mentions  the  reputed 
tomb  of  Kahtdn,  but  probably  refers  to  the  tomb  of 


JO'NAHcnjV;  'lupas,  LXX.  and  Matt.  xii. 
39),  a  prophet,  son  of  Amittai  (whose  name,  con- 
founded with  nOX,  used  by  the  widow  of  Zare- 

pheth,  1  K.  xvii.  24,  has  given  rise  to  an  old  tra- 
dition, recorded  by  Jerome,  that  Jonah  was  her  son, 
and  that  Amittai  was  a  prophet  himself).  We 
further  learn  from  2  K.  xiv.  25,  he  was  of  Gath- 
hepher,  a  town  of  lower  Galilee,  in  Zebulun.  This 
verse  enables  us  to  approximate  to  the  time  at  which 
Jonah  lived.  It  was  plainly  after  the  reign  of  Jehu, 
when  the  losses  of  Israel  (2  K.  x.  32)  began;  and 
it  may  not  have  been  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
Jonah  was  the  first  of  the  prophets  (Rosenm., 
Bp.  Lloyd,  Davison,  Browne,  Drake):  Hengsten- 
berg  would  place  him  after  Amos  and  Hosea,  and 
indeed  adheres  to  the  order  of  the  books  in  the 
canon  for  the  chronology.  The  king  of  Nineveh  at 
this  time  is  supposed  (Qssher  and  others)  to  have 
been  Pul,  who  is  placed  by  Layard  (iVm.  arid  Bab. 
624)  at  B.C.  750 ;  but  an  earlier  king,  Adrammelech 
II.,  B.C.  840,  is  regarded  more  probable  by  Dralie. 
Our  English  Bible  gives  B.C.  8G2, 

The  personal  history  of  Jonah  is  brief,  and  well 
known ;  but  is  of  such  an  exceptional  and  extra- 
ordinary character,  ns  to  have  been  set  down  by 
many  German  critics  to  fiction,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  book,  say  they,  was  composed,  or 
compounded,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  perhaps  (Rosenm.)  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  Jewish  kingdom,  during  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(S.  Sharpe),  or  even  later.  The  supposed  impro- 
babilities are  accounted  for  by  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways ;  e.  g.  as  merely  fabulous,  or  fanciful  oi-na- 
meuts  to  a  true  history,  or  allegorical,  or  pava- 
bohcal  and  moral,  both  in  their  origin  and  design. 
A  list  of  the  cntics  who  have  advanced  these 
several  opinions  may  be  seen  in  Davidson's  Intro- 
duction, p.  956.  Rosenmiiller  (^Proleg.  in  Jonam) 
refutes  them  in  detail ;  and  then  propounds  his  own, 
which  is  equally  baseless.  Like  them,  he  begins 
with  proposing  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  the 
history,  but  ends  in  a  mere  theory,  open  to  still 
greater  difficulties.  "  The  fable  of  Hercules,"  he 
says,  "  devoured  and  then  restored  by  a  sea-monster, 
was  the  foundation  on  which  the  Hebrew  prophet 
built  up  the  story.  Nothing  was  really  true  in  it." 
We  feel  ourselves  precluded  from  any  doubt  of  the 
reality  -of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  book,  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  language  itself;  by  the  histo- 
rical allusjons  in  Tob.  xiv.  4-6,  15,  and  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  1 0,  §2  ;  by  the  accordance  with  other  autho- 
rities of  the  historical  and  geographical  notices ;  by 
the  thought  that  we  might  as  well  doubt  all  other 
miracles  in  Scripture  as  doubt  these  ("  Quod  ant 
omnia  divina  miracula  credenda  non  sint,  aut  hoc 
cur  non  credetur  causa  multa  sit,"  Aug.  j^p.  cii.  in 
quaest.  6  de  Jona,  ii.  284 ;  cf.  Cyril.  Alex.  Com- 
ment, in  Jonam,  iii.  367-389)  ;  above  all,  by  the 
explicit  words  and  teachijig  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself  (Matt.  xii.  39,  41,'"  xvi.  4  ;  Luke  xi.  29), 
and  by  the  correspondence  of  the  miracles  in  the 
histories  of  Jonah  and  of  the  Messiah. 

We  shall  derive  additional  arguments  for  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  history  and  meaning  of 
the  prophet's  mission.  Having  already,  as  it  seems 
(from  1  in  i.  1),  prophesied  to  Israel,  he  was  sent 


the  prophet  Hood,'  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  father  of  Kahtfm. 
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to  Nineveh.  The  time  was  one  of  political  veyival 
in  Israel  ;  bat  ere  long  the  Assyrians  were  to  be 
employed  by  God  as  a  scourge  upon  them.  The 
Israelites  consequently  viewed  them  with  repalsive- 
ness ;  and  the  prophet,  in  accordance  with  his 
name  (HJIS  "  a  dove"),  out  of  timidity  and  love 
for  his  country,  shrunk  from  a  commission  which 
he  felt  sure  would  result  (iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a 
hostile  city.  He  attempted  therefore  to  escape  to 
Tai-shish,  either  Tartessus  in  Spain  (Bochart,  Tit- 
comb,  Hengst.),  or  more  probably  (Drake)  Tarans 
in  Cilicia,  a  port  of  commercial  intercourse.  The 
providence  of  God,  however,  watched  over  him, 
lii^st  in  a  storm,  and  then  in  his  being  swallowed 

by  a  large  fish  (PIT 3  i1)  for  the  space  "of  three 
days  and  three  nights.  We  need  not  multiply 
miracles  by  supposing  a  great  fish  to  have  been 
created  for  the  occasion,  for  Bochart  (^Hieroz.  ii. 
pp.  752-754)  has  shown  thatthere  is  a  sort  of  shark 
which  devours  a  man  entire,  as  this  did  Jonah  while 
cast  into  the  water  (August.  JSp.  49,  ii.  284). 

After  his  deliverance,  Jonah  executed  his  com- 
mission ;  and  the  king,  *'  believing  him  to  be  a 
minister  from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  nation" 
(Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babi/ltm),  and  having  heard 
of  his  miraculous  deliverance  (Dean  Jackson  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  ix.  c.  42),  oi*dered  a  general  fast,  and 
averted  the  threatened  judgment.  But  the  prophet, 
not  from  personid  but  national  feelings,  gi'udged  the 
mercy  shown  to  a  heathen  nation.  He  was  therefore 
taught,  by  the  significant  lesson  of  the  "  gourd," 
whose  growth  and  decay  (a  known  fact  to  natu- 
rahsts,  Layard's  Nineveh,  i.  123,  124)  brought  the 
truth  at  once  home  to  him,  that  he  was  sent  to 
testify  by  deed,  as  other  prophets  would  afterwards 
testify  by  word,  the  capacity  of  Gentiles  for  sal- 
vation, and  the  design  of  God  to  make  them  par- 
takers of  it.  This  was  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas  "  which  was  given  to  a  proud  and  pen^erse 
generation  of  Jews  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  by 
the  preaching  of  His  Apostles.  (Luke  si.  29,  30, 
32 ;  Jackson's  Comm.  on  the  Creed,  ix.  c.  42.) 

But  the  resurrection  of  Christ  itielf  was  also 
shadowed  forth  in  the  history  of  the  prophets,  as  is 
made  certain  to  ns  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour. 
(See  Jackson,  as  above,  bk.  ix.  c.  40.)  Titcomb 
{Bible  Studies,  p.  237,  n.)  sees  a  coiTespondence 
between  Jon.  i.  17  aud  Hosea  vi.  2.  Besides  which, 
the  fact  and  the  faith  of  Jonah's  prayer  in  the 
belly  of  the  fisn  betokened  to  the  nation  of  Israel 
the  intimation  of  a  resurrection  and  of  immortality. 

We  thus  see  distinct  purposes  which  the  mis- 
sion of  Jonah  was  designed  to  serve  in  the  Divine 
economy;  aud  in  these  we  have  the  reason  of  the 
history's  being  placed  in  the  proplietic  canon.  It 
was  highly  symbolical.  The  facts  contained  a  con- 
cealed prophecy.  Hence,  too,  only  so  much  of  the 
prophet's  personal  history  is  told  us  as  suffices  for 
setting  forth  the  symbols  divinely  intended,  which 
accounts  for  its  fragnientaiy  aspect.  Exclude  the 
symbohcal  meaning,  aud  you  have  no  adequate 
reason  to  give  of  this  history:  admit  it,  and  you 
have  images  here  of  the  highest  facts  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity.     (Davison,  On' Propheoy,  ^p.  275.) 

For  the  extent  of  the  site  of  Nineveh, see  NiNEVUir. 
•  The  old  tradition  made  the  burial-place  of  Jonah 
to  be  Gatli-hepher :  the  modern  tradition  places  it 
at  Nebi-Yunus,  opposite  Mosul.  See  the  account 
of  the  excavations  in  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Baln/lon, 
pp.  59S,  597.  And  consult  Drake's  Notes  on  Jonah 
(Macmilljm  and  Co.,  1853). 
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See  Leusden's  Jonas  Illustratits,  'A'ajecti  ad  Rhen. 
1692;  Rosenmiiller's  ScMia  in  Vet.  Test.;  Ex- 
position upon  the  Prophet  Jonah,  by'Abp.  Abbott 
(repi-inted),  London,  1845 ;  Notes  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  by  Rev.  W.  Drake, 
Cambridge,  1853:  Ewald ;  Umbreit;  Henderaon, 
Minor  Prophets.  [H.  B.] 

JO'NAN  ('Imvav :  Jvnd),  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  in  the  7th  generation  after  David, 
s.  e.  about  the  time  of  king  Jehoram  (Luke  iii.  30). 
The  name  is  probably  only  another  form  of  Johanan, 
which  occui's  so  frequently  in  this  genealogy.  The  se- 
quence of  names,  Jonan,  Joseph,  Juda,  Simeon,  Levi, 
iVIattliat,  is  singularly  hke  that  in  vei-s.  26,  27,  Jo- 
anna, Judah,  Joseph,  Semei — Mattathias.  [A  .C.H.] 

JO'NAS.  1.  {'Iav6,s ;  Alex. 'nouScis :  Elionas). 
This  name  occupies  the  same  position  in  1  Esd.  ix. 
23  as  Eliezer  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezr. 
X.  23.  Perhaps  the  corruption  originated  in  read- 
ing ''J'J?''?*'  foi'  "Ity  7X,  as  appeai-s  to  have  been  the 
case  in  1  Esd.  ix.  32  (comp.  Ezr.  x.  31).  The 
former  would  have  caught  the  compiler's  eye  from 
Ezr.  X.  22,  and  the  original  form  Elionas,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Vulg.,  could  easily  have  become 
Jonas. 

2.  {'Iwvas,  Jonas.")  The  prophet  Jonah  (2  Esd. 
i.  39;  Tob.  xiv.  4,8;  Matt.  xii.  39,  40,  41, 
xvi.  4). 

3.  {'ladi>vris :    Johannes),  John  xxi.   15-17. 

[JONA.] 

JON'ATHAN  (injin*,  i.e.  Jehonathan,  and 
inj'V ;  the  two  forms  are  used  almost  alternately : 
'laii/dOay,  Jos.  'lavdSris:  /oKaiAan'),  the  eldest  son 
of  king  Saul.  The  name  ("the  gift  of  Jehovah," 
con'esponding  to  Theodorus  in  Greek)  seems  to  have 
been  common  at  that  period  ;  possibly  from  the 
e.'iample  of  Saul's  son  (see  Jonathan,  the  nephew 
of  David,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Abiathai-,  Jo- 
nathan, the  son  of  Shage,  aud  Nathan  the 
prophet). 

He  first  appeal's  some  time  after  his  father's  ac- 
cession (1  Sam.  xiii.  2).  If  his  younger  brother 
Ishbosheth  was  40  at  the  time  of  Saul's  death 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  must  have  been  at  leiist 
30,  when  he  is  firet  mentioned.  Of  his  own 
family  we  know  nothing,  except  the  birth  of  on^ 
son,  5  yeai-s  before  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  He  was 
regarded  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
Like  Saul,  he  was  a  man  of  great  strengtli  and 
activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  of  which  the  exploit  at 
Miohmash  was  a  proof.  He  was  also  famous  for  the 
peculiar  maitial  exercises  in  whidi  his  tribe  excelled 
— ai-chery  and  slinging  (1  Chr.  xii.  2).  His  bow- 
was  to  him  what  the  speai-  was  to  his  father ;  "  tlie 
bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back"  (2  Sivm.  i.  22). 
It  was  always  about  him  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4,  .xx.  35). 
It  is  through  his  relation  with  David  that  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  ns,  probably  as  related  by  his 
descendants  at  David's  court.  But  there  is  a  back- 
ground, not  so  cleai'ly  given,  of  his  relation  with 
his  fiither.  From  the  time  that  he  firet  appears 
he  is  Saul's  constant  companion.  He  was  always 
present  at  his  father's  meals.  As  Abner  and  David 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  places  afteiwards  Cidled 
the  captaincies  of  "  the  host "  and  "  of  tlie  guard  ;" 
so  he  seems  to  have  been  (as  Hushai  afterwiu'ds) 
"the  friend"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  25;  2  Sam.  xv. 
37).  The  whole  story  implies,  without  expressing, 
the  deep  attnchmont  of  the  father  and  son.    Jona- 
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than  ctin  ODly  go  on  his  dangerous  expedition  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  1)  by  concealing  it  from  Saul.  Saul's  vow  is 
confi^'med,  and  its  tragic  efi'ect  deepened,  by  his  feel- 
ing for  his  sou,  "  thpugli  it  be  Jonathan  my  son  " 
(ib.  xiv.  39).  "  Tell  me  what  thou  hast  done" 
(ib.  xiv.  43).  Jonathan  cannot  beai*  to  believe  his 
father's  enmity  to  David,  "  my  father  will  do 
nothing  great  or  small,  but  that  he  will  show  it  to 
me :  and  why  should  my  father  hide  this  thing 
from  me?  it  is  not  so"  (1  Sam.  xx.  2).  To  him, 
if  to  any  one,  the  wild  fienzy  of  the  king  was 
iimenable — "  Saul  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Jona- 
than" (1  Sam.  xix.  6).  Their  mutual  affection 
was  indeed  interrupted  by  the  growth  of  Saul's 
insanity.  Twice  the  father  would  have  saciificed 
the  son:  once  in  consequence  of  his  vow  (1  Sam. 
xiv.) ;  the  second  time,  more  deliberately,  on  the 
discovery  of  David's  flight:  and  on  this  last  occa- 
sion, a  momentary  glimpse  is  given  of  some  darker 
history.  Were  the  phrases  "  son  of  a  perverse 
rebellious  woman,"  —  "shame  on  thy  mother's 
nakedness"  (1  Sam.  xx.  30,  31),  mere  frantic 
invectives  ?  or  was  there  something  in  the.story  of 
Ahinoara  or  Rizpah  which  we  do  not  know  ?  "  In 
tierce  anger"  Jonathan  left  the  royal  presence  (ib. 
34).  But  he  cast  his  lot  with  his  father's  decline, 
not  with  his  friend's  rise,  and  *'  in  death  they  were 
not  divided"  (2  Sam.  i.  23  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts. 

1.  The  war  with  the  Philistines;  commonly 
called,  from  its  locality,  "the  war  of  Michmash," 
as  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  were 
called  for  a  similar  reason  "the  war  of  Decelea " 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  LXX.)  In  the  previous  war 
with  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  4-15)  there  is  no 
mention  of  him  ;  and  his  abrupt  appearance,  with- 
out explanation,  in  xiii.  2,  may  seem  to  imply  that 
some  part  of  the  naiTative  has  been  lost. 

He  is  already  of  gi*eat  impoi"tance  in  the  state. 
Of  the  3000  men  of  whom  Saul's  standing  ai'my 
was  foi-med  (xiii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  1,  2),  1000  were 
under  the  command  of  Jonathan  at  Gibeah.  The 
Philistines  were  still  in  the  general  command  of  the 
country ;  an  officer  was  stationed  at  Geba,  either 
the  same  as  Jonathan's  position  or  close  to  it. 
In  a  sudden  act  of  youthful  daring,  as  when 
Tell  rose  against  Gesler,  or  as  in  sacred  history 
Moses  rose  against  the  Egyptian,  Jonathan  slew 
this  officer,**  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt.  Saul  took  advantage  of  it,  and  the  whole 
population  rose.  But  it  was  a  premature  attempt. 
The  Philistines  poured  in  from  the  plain,  and  the 
tyranny  became  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever. 
[Sadl.]  Saul  and  Jonathan  (with  their  imme- 
diate attendants)  alone  had  ai-ms,  amidst  the  ge- 
neral weakness  and  disarming  of  the  people  (1  Ham. 
xiii.  22).  They  were  encamped  at  Gibeah,  with  a 
small  body  of  600  men,  and  as  they  looked  down 
from  that  height  on  the  misfoitunes  of  their  country, 
and  of  their  native  tribe  especially,  they  wept  aloud 
{^KKaiov,  LXX.;  1  Sam.  xiii.  16). 

From  this  oppression,  as  Jonathan  by  his  foi-mer 
act  had  been  the  first  to  provoke  it,  so  now  he  was 
the  first  to  deliver  his  people.    On  the  former  occa- 
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^  {A.  V.  "  Garrison  ")  rhv  l^aa-Cp,  LXX. ;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  3,  4.     See  Ewald,  ii.  476. 

*>  We  have  taken  the  LXX.  version  of  xiv.  13,  14  : 
iir4^Ke>f/av  Kara  irpoo'iaTrov  'I(ova.9at/,  Kal  eirdTo^ev  avroii^ 
•  .  .  .  ev  ^6\.L(TL  KoX  ev  ireTpo^oKots  koI  ev  kox^cl^i-  tov 
ireSiov,  for  "  they  fcU  before  Jonathan  ....  within 
as  it  were  a  half  acre  of  ground,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen 
might  plough."     TIic  alteration  of  tlie  Hebrew  uc- 


sion  Saul  had  been  equally  with  himself  involved 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  deed.  Saul  "blew  the 
trumpet;"  Saul  had  "smitten  the  officer  of  the 
Philistines"  (xiii.  3,4).  But  now  it  would  seem 
that  Jonathan  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  whole 
risk  himself.  "  The  day,"  the  day  fixed  by  him 
(yiyerat  T]  7)fi€pa,  LXX. ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  1)  ap- 
proached; and  without  communicating  his  project 
to  any  one,  except  the  young  man,  whom,  like  all 
the  chiefs  of  that  age,  he  retained  as  his  armour- 
bearer,  he  sallied  forth  from  Gibeah  to  attack  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  stationed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  steep  defile  of  Blichmash  (xiv.  1).  His 
words  are  short,  but  they  breathe  exactly  the  an- 
cient and  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Israelite  warrior. 
"Come,  and  let  us  go  over  unto  the  ganison  of 
these  uncircumcised ;  it  may  be  that  Jehovah  will 
work  for  us :  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  Jehoviih 
to  save  by  many  or  by  few."  The  answer  is  no 
less  characteristic  of  the  close  friendship  of  the  two 
young  men :  already  like  to  that  which  aftei-wards 
sprang  up  between  Jonathan  and  David.  "  Do  all 
that  is  in  thine  heart ;  . . .  behold,  I  am  with  thee ; 
as  thy  heart  is  my  heart  (LXX. ;  '1  Sam.  xiv.  7)." 
After  the  manner  of  the  time  (and  the  more,  pro- 
bably, from  having  taken  no  counsel  of  the  high-priest 
or  any  prophet  before  his  depai'ture),  Jonathan 
proposed  to  draw  an  omen  for  their  course  from  tlie 
conduct  of  the  enemy.  If  the  gaiTison,  on  seeing 
them,  gave  intimations  of  descending  upon  them, 
they  would  remain  in  the  valley:  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  raised  a  challenge  to  advance,  they  were 
to  accept  it.  The  latter  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  two  wan-iors  from  be- 
hind the  rocks  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  as  a 
furtive  apparition  of  "  the  Hebrews  coming  forth 
out  of  the  holes  where  they  had  hid  themselves  ;" 
and  they  were  welcomed  with  a  scoffing  invitation 
(such  as  the  Jebusites  aftenvards  oifered  to  David), 
"  Come  up,  and  "we  will  show  you  a  thing"  (xiv. 
4-12).  Jonathan  immediately  took  them  at  their 
word.  Strong  and  active  as  he  was,  "  strong  as  a  lion, 
and  swift  i^  an  eagle  "  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  he  was  fully 
equal  to  the  adventure  of  climbing  on  his  hands  and 
feet  up  the  face  of  the  cliff.  When  he  came  directly 
in  view  of  them,  with  his  armourbearer  behind  him, 
they  both,  after  the  manner  of  their  tribe  (1  Chr. 
xii,  2)  discharged  a  flight  of  aiTOWs,  stones,  and 
pebbles,^  from  their  bows,  crossbows,  and  sUngs, 
with  such  effect  that  20  men  fell  at  the  first  onset 
[Arms,  p.  Ilia],  A  panic  seized  the  gan-ison, 
thence  spread  to  the  camp,  and  thence  to  the 
suiToundiug  hordes  of  marauders ;  an  earthquake 
combined  with  the  terror  of  the  moment;  the 
confusion  increased ;  the  Israelites  who  had  been 
taken  slaves  by  the  Philistines  during  the  last  3 
days  (LXX.)  rose  in  mutiny :  the  Israelites  who  lay 
hid  in  the  numerous  caverns  and  deep  holes  in  which 
the  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  abound,  sprang  out 
of  their  subterranean  dwellings.  Saul  and  his  little 
band  had  watched  in  astonishment  the  wild  retreat 
from  the  heights  of  Gibeah — he  now  joined  in  the 
pursuit,  which  led  him  headlong  after  the  fugitives, 
over  the  rugged  plateau  of  Bethel,  and  down*^  the 


cessary  to  produce  this  reading  of  the  LXX.,  is 
given  by  Kennicott  (Dissert,  on  1  Chron.  xi.  p.  453), 
Ewald  (ii.  480)  makes  this  last  to  be,  "Jonathan 
and  his  friend  were  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  ploughing, 
and  resisting  the  sharp  ploughshares." 

c  In  xiv.  23,  31,  the  LXX.  reads  "Bamoth"  for 
"  lieth-aven,"  and  omits  "Ajalon." 
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pass  of  Both-hovou  to  Ajiilon  (xiv.  ITi-.'!!).  [tii- 
liEAH,  p.  691u.]  TJie  father  and  son  had  not  met  on 
that  day :  Saul  only  conjectui'ed  his  scin's  absence 
from  not  findhig  him  when  .he  numbered  the  people. 
Jonathan  had  not  hoai'd  of  the  rash  cui"se  (xiv. 
24)  which  Saul  invoked  on  any  one  who  ate  before 
the  evening.  In  the  dizzines^and  darkness  (Hebrew, 
1  Sam.  xiv.  27)  that  came  on  after  his  desperate 
exertions,  he  put  forth  the  staff  which  apparently 
had  (with  his  sling  and  bow)  been  his  chief  wea- 
pon, and  tasted  the  honey  which  lay  on  the  ground 
as  they  passed  through  the  forest.  The  pursuers 
iu  gQperal  were  resti-ained  even  from  tliis  slight 

'  indulgence  by  fear  of  the  royal  cm-se ;  but  the 
moment  tliat  the  day,  with  its  enforced  fiist,  was 
over,  they  flew,  like  Muslims  at  sunset  during 
the  fiist  of  Ramadan,  on  the  captured  Ciittle ;  and 
devoured  them,  even  to  the  brutiil  neglect  of  the  law 
which  forbade  the  dismemberment  of  the  fresh  car- 
cases with  the  blood.  This  violation  of  the  law 
Saul  endeavoured  to  prevent  and  to  expiate  by 
erecting  a  large  stone,  which  served  both  as  a  rude 
table  and  as  an  altar  ;  the  first  alt^ir  that  was  raised 
under  the  monardliy.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  night 
after  tliis  wild  revel  was  over  that  he  proposed  that 
the  pui^uit  sbould  be  continued  till  dawn ;  and 
then,  when  the  silence  of  the  oracle  of  the  high- 
priest  indicated  that  something  had  occurred  to  in- 
tercept the  Divine  favour,  the  lot  was  tried,  and 
.Tonathan  appeared  as  the  culprit.  Jephthali's 
dreadful  sacrifice  would  have  been  repeated  ;  but 
the  people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of  tliat 
great  day ;  and  Jonathan  was  saved''  (xiv.  24-4()). 
2.  This  is  tlie  only  great  exploit  of  Jonathan's 
life.  But  the  chief  interest  of  his  career  is  derived 
from  the  friendship  with  David,  wliicli  began  on 
the  day  of  David's  retui'n  from  the  victory  over 
tlic  champion  of  Gath,  tmd  continued  till  his  death. 
It  is  the  lii-st  Biblical  instance  of  a  romantic  friend- 
ship, such  as  was  common  aftei'fvards  iu  Greece, 
and  has  been  since  in  Christendom ;  and  is  remark- 
able both  as  giving  its  sanction  to  these,  and  as 
filled  with  a  pathos  of  its  own,  which  has  been 
imitiited,  but  never  surpassed,  in  modern  works  of 
fiction.  "  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the 
soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul"— "Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing 
the  love  t)f  women"  (1  Sam.  xviii.  1  ;  2  Sam.  i. 
2(j).  Each  found  in  each  the  aflection  that  he 
found  not  in  his  own  family :  no  jealousy  of  rivalry 
between  the  two,  as  claimants  for  the  same  throne, 
ever  interposed :  "  Thou  shalt  be  king  in  Israel, 
and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee"  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  17). 
Tlie  friendship  was  confirmed,  after  the  manner  of 
the  time,  by  a  solemn  compact  often  repeated.  The 
first  was  immediately  on  their  first  acquaintance. 
Jonathan  gave  David  as  a  pledge  his  royal  mairtle, 
liis  sword,  liis  girdle,  and  his  famous  bow  (xviii.  4). 
His  fidelity  was  soon  called  into  action  by  the 
insane  ra;;'e  of  his  father  against  David.  He  inter- 
ceded for  liis  lite,  :d.  fiist  with  success  (I  Sam.  xix. 
1-7).  Then  the  madness  returned  and  D;ivid  fled. 
It  was  in  a  si'ci't't  interview  during  tliis  flight,  by 
the  stone  of  Ezcl,  that  the  second  covenant  was 
made   bhtwccn   the    two    friends,  of  a  still   more 

.binding  kind,  extending  to  their  mutual  posterity — 
.Jonathan  layin.g  sucli  erajiliasis  on  tills  portion  ol' 
the  compact,  as  almost  to  suggest,  the  belief  of  a 


'1  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  (1,  $5)  puts  into  Jonathan's 
mouth  a  speech  of  patriotic  self-devotion,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Greek  or  Uoin.Tii.     liwald  (ii.  483)  siip- 
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slight  misgiving  on  his  part  of  David's  future  cou- 
duct  in  this  respect.  It  is  this  interview  whicli 
brings  out  the  chaiaetcr  of  Jonathan  in  the  liveliest 
colours — liis  little  ai-tifices — his  love  for  both  Ills 
father  and  his  friend — his  bitter  disappointment  at 
his  father's  unmauageable  fmy — ^his  timiiliai'spoit 
of  ai'chery.  With  passionate  embraces  and  tcais 
the  two  friends  paited,  to  meet  only  once  more 
(1  Sam.  XX.).  That  one  more  meeting  was  tar 
away  in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  during  Saul's  pursuit 
of  David.  Jonathan's  alarm  for  his  friend's  life  is 
now  changed  into  a  confidence  tliat  he  will  escape : 
"  He  strengthened  his  hand  in  God."  Finally,  and 
for  the  third  time,  they  renewed  the  covenant,  and 
then  parted  for  ever  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  10-18), 

From  this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  till  tlie 
battle  of  Gilboa.  In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his 
two  brothers  and  his  father,  and  his  corpse  shared 
their  fate  (1  Sam.  .xxxi.  2,  8).  [Saui..]  His  ashes 
were  buried  first  at  Jabesh-Gilead  (ib.  la),  but 
afterwar-ds  removed  with  those  of  his  father  to 
Zelali  in  Baijamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  The  news 
of  his  di^th  occasioned  the  celebrated  elegy  of  Daviil, 
in  which  he,  as  the  fiiend,  naturally  occupies  the 
chief  place  (2  Sam.  i.  22,  2;i,  2ri,  2G),  and  whicli 
seems  to  have  been  sung  in  the  education  of  the 
archers  of  Judah,  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
great  archer,  Jonathan:  "He  bade  them  teach  the 
children  of  Judah  the  use  of  the  bow  "  (2  Sam.  i. 
17,  18). 

He  left  one  son,  aged  five  year's  old  at  the  time 
of  his' death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4),  to  whom  he  had  jiro- 
bably  given  his  original  name  of  Merib-baal,  aftiT- 
wai-ds  changed  for  iilephibosheth  (comp.  1  Chr.  viii. 
.■!4,  ix,  40).  [IMepiiiuosiietm.]  Through  him  the 
line  of  descendants  was  continued  down  to  tlie 
time  of  Ezra  (1  Clir.  ix.  40),  and  even  then  their 
great  ancestor's  archery  was  practised  amongst 
them.    [Saul.] 

2.  (injin^).  Son  of  Shimeah,  brother  of  Jonadab, 

and  nephew  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  7^. 
He  inherited  the  union  of  civil  and  military  gilfs,  so 
conspicuous  in  his  uncle.  Like  David,  ho  eng;iged  in 
a  single  combat  and  slew  a  gigantic  Philistine  of  (Jath, 
who  was  remai'kable  for  an  additional  finger  and  toe 
on  each  hand  and  foot  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  If  we  may 
identify  the  Jonathan  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  32  with  tlie 
Jonathan  of  this  passage,  where  the  word  translated 
"  uncle  "  may  be  "  nephew,"  he  was  (like  his  brotlier 
Jonadab)  "  wise" — and  as  such,  was  David's  coun- 
sellor and  secretary.  Jerome  (Quaest.  Ileb.  on  1  Sam. 
xvii.  12)  conjectures  that  this  was  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet, thus  making  up  the  8th  son,  not  named  iu 
1  Chr.  ii.  13-15.     But  this  is  not  probable. 

3.  The  son.  of  Abiathar,  the  higli-priest.  He  is 
the  last  descendant  of  Eli,  of- whom  we  hear  any- 
thing. He  nppenre  on  two  occasions.  1,  On  tlie 
day  of  Dtivid'.s  flight  from  Absalom,  having  fii-st 
accompanied  liis  father  Abiiilliar  as  far  as  Olivet 
(2  Slim.  XV.  ;!(!),  he  returned  with  him  to  Jei'u- 
.■iidem,  and  was  there,  with  Ahimaaz  the  son  of 
Zadok,  employed  as  a  messenger  to  carry  back  the 
news  of  Hushai's  plans  to  David  {xvii.  15-21). 
2.  On  the  day  of  Solomon's  inauguration,  he  sud- 
denly broke  iu  upon  the  banquet  of  Adonijah,  to 
announce  the  success  of  tjie  rival  prince  (1  K.  i. 
42,  43).     It  may  be  inferred  from  Adonijivh's  ex- 


poses that  a  substitute  was  killed  in  his  place. 
There  is  no  trace  of-  either  of  these  in  the  sacred 
narrative. 
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profcsion  ("  Tliou  jirt  a  valiant  man,  and  bringest, 
good  tidings"),  that  he  had  followed  the  policy  of 
his  father  Abiathar  in  Adonijah's  support. 

On  both  occasions,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he 
appears  as  the  swift  and  trusty  messenger. 

4.  The  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite  (1  Chr.  si.  34 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  32).  He  was  one  of  David's  heroes 
(gibborim).  The  LXX.  makes  his  father's  name 
Sola  (5wA({),  and  applies  the  epithet  "Ararite" 
(6  'Apapl)  to  Jonathan  himself.  "  Harar  "  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere  as  a  place ;  but  it  is  a  poetical 
word  -for  "  Har  "  (mountain),  and,  as  such,  may 
possibly  signify  in  this  passage  "  the  mountaineer." 
Another  officer  (Ahiam)  is  mentioned  with  Jo- 
nathan, as  bearing  the  same  designation  (1  Chr. 
xi.  35).  [A.  P.  S.] 

5.  (jnOin^).  Theson,ordesceudant,  of Gei"shom 
the  son  of  Moses,  whose  name  in  the  Masoretic  copies 
is  changed  to  Manasseh,  in  order  to  screen  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  lawgiver  fi'om  the  disgrace  which 
attached  to  the  apostasy  of  one  so  closely  connected 
with  him  (Judg.  xviii.  30).  While  wandering  through 
the  countiy  in  t^earch  of  a  home,  the  young  Le^dte  of 
Bethlehem-Judah  came  to  the  house  of  Micah,  the 
rich  Ephraimite,  and  was  by  him  appointed  to  be  a 
kind  of  private  chaplain,  and  to  minister  in  the 
house  of  gods,  or  sanctuary,  which  Micah  had 
made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh.  He  was  recog- 
nised by  the  five  Danite  spies  appointed  by  their 
tribe  to  search  the  land  for  an  inheiitance,  who 
lodged  in  the  house  of  JMicah  on  their  way  north- 
wards. The  favourable  answer  which  he  gave 
when  consulted  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  their 
expedition  probably  induced  them,  on  their  march 
to  Laish  with  the  warriors  of  their  tribe,  to  turn 
aside  again  to  the  house  of  Micah,  and  carry  off  the 
ophod  and  teraphim,  sui^erstitiously  hoping  thus  to 
make  success  certain.  Jonathan,  to  whose  ambi- 
tion they  appealed,  accompanied  them,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  patron  ;  he  was  present  at 
the  massacre  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  Laish, 
and  in  the  new  city,  which  rose  from  its  ashes,  he 
was  constituted  priest  of  the  graven  image,  an 
office  which  became  hereditary  in  his  family  till  the 
captivity.  The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph,  on  1  Chr. 
xxiii.  16,  identifies  him  with  Shebuel  the  son  of 
Gershom,  who  is  there  said  to  have  repented  03V 
Xl-IDf))  in  his  old  age,  and  to  have  been  appointed 
hy  David  as  chief  over  his  treasures.  All  this 
arises  from  a  play  upon  the  name  Shebuel,  fi*om 
which  this  meaning  is  extracted  in  accordance  with 
a  favourite  practice  of  the  Targumist. 

6.  (inyV).  OneofthesonsofAdin(Ezr.viii.6), 
whose  representative  Ebed  returned  with  Ezra  at 
the  head  of  fifty  males,  a  number  which  is  increased 
to  two  bundled  and  fifty  in  1  Esd.  viii.  32,  where 
Jonathan  is  written  'lavddas. 

7.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Asahel,  one  of  the  four 
who  assisted  Ezra  in  investigating  the  maiTiagcs 
with  foreign  women,  which  had  been  contracted  by 
the  people  who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  ITi ; 
1  Esd".  ix.  14). 

8.  A  priest,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers 
in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  son  of  Jeshua.  He  was  the 
I'epresentative  of  the  family  of  Melicu  (Neh.xii.  14), 

9.  One  of  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and  brother  of 
Johanan  (Jer.  xl.  8).  The  LXX.  in  this  passage 
omit  his  name* altogether,  and  in  this  they  are  sup- 
ported by  two  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  i)a- 
rallcl  passage  of  2  K.  xxv.  23.     In  three  others  of 
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Kennicott's  it  was  erased,  and  was  originally 
omitted  in  three  of  Do  Uossi's.  He  was  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  anny  who  had  escaped  from  Jeru- 
salem in  the  final  assault  by  the  Chaldeans,  and, 
after  the"  capture  of  Zedekiah  at  Jericho,  had  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and  remained  in  the  open  country  of  the 
Ammonites  till  the  victorious  army  had  retired 
with  tlieir  spoils  and  captives.  He  accompanied 
his  brother  Johanan  and  the  other  captains,  who  re- 
sorted to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah,  and  from  that  time  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  him.  Hitzig  decides  against 
the  LXX.  and  the  MSS.  which  omit  the  name  (Der 
Froph.  Jeremias),  on  the  ground  that  the  very 
similarity  between  Jonathan  and  Johanan  favours 
the  belief  that  they  were  brothei-s.       [W.  A.  W.] 

10.  ((^31'' :  ^luvddap).  Son  of  Joiada,  and  bis 
successor  in  the  high-priesthood.  The  only  fact 
connected  with  his  pontificate  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  that  the  genealogical  records  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  were  kept  in  his  day  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22), 
and  tliat  the  chronicles  of  the  state  were  continued 
to  his  time  (ib.  23).  Jonathan  (or,  as  he  is  called 
in  Neh,  xii.  22,  23,  John)  lived,  of  course,  long 
after  the  death  of  Neheraiah,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Josephus,  who  also  calls  hini 
John,  as  do  Eusebius*"  and  Nicephoms  likewise,  re- 
lates.that  he  murdered  his  own  brother  Josus  iu  the 
Temple,  because  Jesus  was  endeavouring  to  get  the 
high-priesthood  from  him  through  the  influence  of 
Bagoses  the  Persian  general.  He  adds  that  .John  by 
this  misdeed  brought  two  gi'cat  judgments  upon 
the  Jews :  the  one,  that  Bagoses  entered  into  the 
Temple  and  polluted  it ;  the  other,  that  he  imposed 
a  heavy  tax  of  50  shekels  upon  eveiy  lamb  offered 
in  sacrifice,  to  punish  them  tor  this  horrible  crime 
{A.  J.  xi.  vii.  §1).  Jonathan,  or  John,  was  high- 
priest  for  32  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and  the 
Alexandr.  Chron.  (Seld.  de  Success,  in  P.  E.  cap: 
vi.  vii,).  Milman  speaks  of  the  murder  of  Jesus  as 
"the  only  memorable  transaction  in  the  annals  of 
Judaea  from  the  death  of  Nehemiah  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great"  {^Hist.  of  Jews,  ii.  29). 

11.  Father  of  Zechariah,  a  piiest  who  blew  the 
trumpet  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  (Neh.  xii.  35). 
He  seems  to  have  been  of  the  course  of  Shemaiab, 
The  words  "  son  of"  seem  to  be  improperly  inscj-fed 
before  the  following  name,  Mattaniah,  as  ajjpeai-s 
by  comparing  xi.  17.  [A.  C.  H.]  - 

12.  i^laivdeai).  1  Esdr.  viii.  32.     [See  No.  0,] 

13.  A  son  of  Mattathias,  and  leader  of  the  Jews 
in  their  war  of  independence  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Judas  Maccabaeus,  B.C.  161  (1  Mace,  ix. 
19  ff.),     [Maccabees,] 

14.  A  son  of  Absalom  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11),  sent 
by  Simon  with  a  force  to  occupy  Joppa,  which  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace,  xii,  33)^ 
though  probably  held  only  by  a  weak  garrison. 
Jonathan  expelled  the  inhabitants  {rohs  6pTas  iv 
avrij ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §3)  and  secured  the  city. 
Jonathan  was  probably  a  brother  of  Mattatliias  (2) 
(1  Mace.  xi.  7U). 

15.  A  priest  who  is  said  to  have  offered  up  a 
solemn  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  made 
by  Nehemiah  after  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  fire 
(3  Mace,  i.  23  ff. :  cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  iv. 
184  f,}.  'I'he  narrative  is  interesting,  as  it  presents 
a  singular  example  of  the  combination  of  public 
prayer  with  sacrifice  (Grimm,  ad  2  Mace.  1.  c). 

[B,  F.  W.] 


"   Chron.  Can.  lib.  poster,  p.  3-10.     But  iu  the  Dc~ 
mojist.  EcaiKj.  lib.  viii,,  Jonathan. 
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JON'ATHAS  {'lavdeav;  Alii.  'laBdp:  Jo- 
nathus ;  Alii,  Nathan),  the  Latin  form  oi'  the  com- 
mon name  Jonathan,  which  is  presei'ved  in  A.  V.  in 
Tob.  V.  13.  [B.  F.  W.]. 

JO'NATH-E'LEM-EECHO'KIM  (dSn  n3V 
D''pin^,  "  a  dumb  dove  of  (in)  distant  places"), 
a  phrase  found  once  only  in  the  Bible  as  a  heading 
to  the  56th  psalm.  Critics  and  commentators  are 
very  far  from  being  .igreed  on  its  meaning.  Rashi 
considers  that  l>;ivid  employed  the  phrase  to  de- 
scribe his  own  unhappy  condition  when,  exiled 
from  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  living  with  Achish, 
and  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  the 
countiymen  of  Goliath;  thus  was  he  amongst  the 
Philistines  as  a  mute  (n'D7N)  dove.  Kimchi 
supplies  the  following  commentary: — "  The  Philis- 
tines sought  to  seize  and  slay  David  (1  Sam.  xxix. 
4-11),  and  lie,  in  his  terror,  and  pretending  to  have 
lost  his  reason,  called  himself  Jonath,  even  as  a  dove 
driven  from  her  cote."  Knapp's  explanation  "  on 
the  oppression  of  foreign  rulei"s" — assigning  to 
Elem  the  same  meaning  which  it  has  in  Ex.  ,xv.  15 
— is  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  the  psalm, 
and  is  worthy  of  consideration.  De  Wette  translates 
Jonath  Elem  Sechokim  "  dove  of  the  distant  tere- 
binths," or  "  of  the  dove  of  dumbness  (Stummheit) 
amongthe  strangers"  or  "  in  distant  places."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint,  vnep  rod  Kaov  rov  &.irh  twv 
ayioiv  fiefiaKpvfi[j,4voVf  "  on  the  people  far  removed 

from  the  holy  places"  (probably  D?N=D7-1N,  the 

Tcmple-hall ;  see  Orient.  Literatur.  Blatt.  p.  579, 
year  1841),  a  rendering  which  very  nearly  accords 
with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase :  "  On  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  Compared  with  a  mute  dove  while  exiled 
from  their  cities,  but  who  come  back  again  and 
offer  praise  to  the  Loi'd  of  the  Univei-se,"  Aben 
Ezra,  who  regards  Jonath  Elem  RechoUm  as 
merely  indicating  the  modulation  or  the  rhythm 
of  the  psalm  (comp.  the  title  "inETI  nS'K,  Ps. 
xxii.),  appears  to  come  the  nearest  to  the  meaning 
of  the  psissage  in  his  explanation,  "  after  the  melodj' 
of  the  air  which  begins  Janath-elem-Hecho/din,"  In 
the  Biour  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms 
Jonath  Elem  RechoJtim  is  mentioned  as  a  musical 
instrument  which  produced  dull,  mournful  sounds. 
"  Some  take  it  for  a,  pipe  called  in  Greek  eXu^uos, 
n3T*,  from  |V,  Greek,  which  would  make  the 
inscription  read  "  the  long  Grecian  pipe,"  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  us  admissible"  (Biourist's  Pre- 
face, p.  26).  [D.  W.  M.] 

JOP'PA'  (IB J,  i.  e.  Tafo, "  beauty; "  the  A.  V. 

follows  the  Greek  form,  except  once,  Jamio: 
'UiTirri,  LXX.  N.  T. -and  Vulg. ;  'IcSttij,  Joseph. 
■ — at  least  in  the  most  recent  editions  - —  Sti-abo, 
and  others :  now  Yafa  or  Jaffa),  a  town  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Palestine,  the  port  of  Jerusalem  in  tlie  days 
of  Solomon,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.  Its  ety- 
mology is  variously  explained  ;  some  deriving  it  from 
"  J.aphet,"  others  from  "  lopa,"  daughter  of  Aeolus 
and  wife  of  Cepheus,  Andromeda's  father,  its  re- 
puted founder  ;  others  interpreting  it  "  the  watch- 
tower  of  joy,"  or  "  beauty,"  and  so  forth  (Reland, 
Palest.  864).  The  fact  is,  that  from  its  being  a 
sea-port,  it  had  a  profane,  as  well  as  a  sacred  his- 
tory. Pliny  following  Mela  (De  sitw  Orb.  i..  12) 
says,  that  it  was  of  ante-diluvian  antiquity  (Nut. 
Hist.  V.  14);  and  even  Sir  John  Haiindcville,  in 
the  14th  centuiy,  bears  witness — tliuuyli  it  niuift  be 
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.confessed  a  clumsy  one — to  that  toditibn  [Eeirhj 
Travels  in  P.  p.  142).  According  to  Josephus, 
it  originally  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians  (Ant.  xiii. 
15,  §4).  Here,  writes  Stmbo,  some  say  Andromeda 
was  exposed  to  the  whale  (Geograpli.  xvi.  p.  759  ; 
comp,  Miiller's  Hist.  Graec.  Fragm.  vol.  iv.  p. 
325,  and  his  Geograph.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  79), 
and  he  appeals  to  its  elevated  position  in  behalf  of 
those  who  laid  the  scene  there ;  though  in  orfer  to  do 
so  consistently,  he  had  already  shown  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  transport  Aethiopia  into  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  i.  p.  43).  However,  in  Pliny's  age — and 
Josephus  had  just  before  affirmed  the  same  {Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  9,  §3) — they  still  showed  the  chains  by 
which  Andromeda  was  bound  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  M.  Scaurus  the  younger,  the  same  that  was 
so  much  employed  in  Judaea  by  Pompey  (^Bell. 
Jud.  i.  6,  §2  et  seg.),  had  the  bones  of  the  monster 
transported  to  Rome  from  Joppa — where  till  then 
they  had  been  exhibited  (Mela,  ibid.) — and  displayed 
them  there  during  his  aedileship  to  the  pubUc 
amongst  other  prodigies.  Nor  would  they  have  been 
uninteresting  to  the  modern  geologist,  if  his  report  be 
coiTect.  For  they  measured  40  ft.  in  length ;  the 
span  of  the  ribs  exceeding  that  of  the  Indian  ele- 
pliant ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  spine  or  vertebra 
being  one  foot  and  a  half  ("  sesquipedalis,"  i.  e.  in 
circumference — when  SoUnus  says  *'  semipedalis," 
he  means  in  diameter,  see  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  5 
and  the  note,  Delphin  ed.).  Reland  would  trace 
the  adventures  of  Jonah  in  this  legendaiy  guise 
(see  above) ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  tliat 
it  symbolises  the  first  interchange  of  commerce 
between  the  Greeks,  personified  in  their  eirant 
hero  Perseus,  and  the  Phoenicians,  whose  lovely 
— but  till  then  unexplored — clime  may  be  well 
shadowed  forth  in  the  fair  virgin  Andromeda. 
Perseus,  in  the  tale,  is  said  to  have  plunged  his 
dagger  into  the  right  shoulder  of  tlie  monster. 
Possibly  he  may  have  discovered  or  improved  the 
harbour,  the  roai"  from  who.se  foaming  reefs  on  the 
north,  could  scarcely  have  been  sm'passed  by  the 
barldngs  of  Scylla  or  Charybdis.  Even  the  chains 
shown  there  may  have  been  those  by  which  his 
ship  was  attached  to  the  shore.  Rings  used  by  the 
Romans  for  mooring  their  vessels,  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  Terracina  in  the  S.  angle  of  the  ancient 
port  (Murray's  Handbk.  for  S.  Italy,  p.  10, 
,2nd  ed.). 

Returning  to  the  province  of  history,  we  find 
that  Japho  or  Joppa  was  situated  in  the  portion  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46)  on  the  coast  towards  the  south ; 
and  on  a  hill  so  high,  s;\ys  Strabo,  that  people 
affirmed  (but  incorrectly)  that  Jerusalem  was  visible 
from  its  summit.  Having  a  haibour  attached  to 
it — though  always,  as  still,  a  dangerous  one — it 
became  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  when  Jerusalem 
became  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  certainly  never  did  port  imd  metropolis 
more  strikingly  resemble  each  other  in  difficulty  of 
approach  both  by  sea  and  land.  Hence,  except  in 
journeys  to  and  from  Jerusalem,  it  was  not  much 
used.  In  St.  Paul's  travels,  for  instance,  the  starting 
points  by  water  are,  Antiooh  (Acts  xv.  39,  vi8,  the 
Orontcs,  it  is  jiiesumed — xviii.  22,  23,  was  pro- 
bably a  lanil-journey  throughout):  Caesai-ea  (ix. 
30,  and  xxvii.  2),  and  once  Seleucia  (xiii.  4,  namely 
that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes).  Also  once 
Antioch  (.xiv.  25)  and  once  Tyre,  as  a  Uuiding 
place  (xxi.  3).  And  the  same  preference  for  the 
more  northern  ports  is  observable  in  the  early  pil- 
grims liegiiming  with  liim  of  Bordeaux. 
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But  Joppa  was  the  place  fixed  upon  far  the  cedar 
and  pine-vvooil,  from  Mount  Lebanon,  to  be  landed 
by  the  servants  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre;  thence  to 
be  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  servants  of  Solo- 
mon— for  the  erection  of  the  first  "  house  of  habita- 
tion" ever  made  with  hands  for  the  invisible  Je- 
hovah. It  was  by  way  of  Joppa,  similarly  that 
lilie  materials  were  conveyed  from  the  samd  lo- 
cality, by  permission  of  Cyrus,  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  2nd  Temple  mider  Zerubbabel  (1  K.  v.  9  ; 
2  Chr.  ii.  16  ;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  Here  Jonah,  when- 
ever, and  wherever  he  ■  may  have  lived  (2  K. 
xiv.  2b,  certainly  does  not  clear  r^p  the  first  of 
these  points),  "  took  ship  to  flee  from  the  presence 
of  his  Maker,"  and  accorapHshed  that  singular  his- 
tory, which  om-  Lord  has  appropriated  as  a  type  of 
one  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  great  Drama  of 
His  own  (Jon.  i.  3  ;  Matth.  xii.  40).  Here,  lastly, 
on  the  house-top  of  Simon  the  tanner,  "  by  the  sea- 
.  side" — with  the  view  therefore  circumscribed  on 
the  E.  by  the  high  gi'ound  on  which  the  town 
stood  ;  but  commanding  a  boundless  prospect  over 
the  western  watei-s  —St.  Peter  had  his  "  vision  of 
tolerance,"  as  it  has  been  happily  designated,  and 
went  forth  like  a  2nd  Perseus — but  from  the  East 
to  emancipate,  from  still  worse  thraldom,  the  virgin 
daughter  of  the  West.  The  Christian  poet  Arator 
has  not  failed  to  discover  a  mystical  connexion 
between  the  raising  to  hfe  of  the  aged  Tabitha — the 
occasion  of  St.  Peter's  .visit  to  Joppa — and  the  bap- 
tism of  the  first  Gentile  household  {De  Act.  Apost. 
1.  840,  ap.  IMigne,  Patrol.  Curs,  Compl.  Ixriii. 
164). 

These  are  the  great  Biblical  events  of  which 
Joppa  has  been  the  scene.  In  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations  it 
experienced  many  vici^itudes.  It  had  sided  with 
ApoUonius,  and  was  attacked  and  captured  by  Jo- 
nathan Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  x.  76).  It  witnessed 
the  meeting  between  the  latter  and  Ptolemy  (Ibid, 
xi.  6).  Simon  had  his  suspicions  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  set  a  gan'ison  there  (Ibid.  xii.  34),  which  he 
afterwards  strengthened  considerably  (Ibid.  xiii. 
11).  But  when  peace  was  restored,  he  re-esta- 
blished it  once  more  as  a  haven  (Ibid.  xiv.  5).  He 
likewise  rebuilt  the  fortifications  (Ibid.  v.  34). 
This  occupation  of  Jcppa  was  one  of  the  gi'ounds  of 
complaint  urged  by  Antiochus,  son  of  Demetrius, 
against  Simon  ;  but  the  latter  alleged  in  e.'ccuse  the 
mischief  which  had  been  done  by  its  inhabitants  to  his 
fellow-citizens  (Ibid.  xv.  30  and  35).  It  would 
appear  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  had  burnt  their 
haven  some  time  back  for  a  gross  act  of  barbarity 
(2  Mace.  xii.  6).  Tribute  was  subsequently  exacted 
for  its  pcssession  from  Hyrcanus  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes.  By  Pompey  it  was  once  more  made  inde- 
pendent, and  comprehended  under  Syria  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4,  §4)  ;  but  by  Caesar  it  was  not  only  re- 
stored to  the  Jews,  but  its  revenues — whether  from 
land  or  from  expoi-t-duties — were  bestowed  upon 
the  2nd  Hyicanus  and  his  heirs  (xiv.  10,  §6). 
When  Herod  the  Great  commenced  operations,  it 
was  seized  by  him,  lest  he  should  leave  a  hostile 
strong-hold  in  his  rear,  when  he  marched  upon  Je- 
rusalem (xiv.  15,  §1),  and  Augustus  confirmed 
him  in  its  pcssession  (xv.  7,  §4).  It  was  after- 
wards assigned  to  Archelaus,  when  constituted  eth- 
narch  (xvii.  11,  §4),  and  passed  with  Syria  under 
Cyrenius,  when  Archelaus  had  been  deposed  (xvii. 
12,  §5).  Under  Cestius  (j.  e.  Gessius  Florus) 
it  was  destroyed  amidst  great  .slaughter  of  its 
inhabitants  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18,  §10);  and  such  a 
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nest  of  pirates  had  it  become,  when  Vespasian 
arrived  in  those 'part's,  that  it  underwent  a  second 
and  entire  desti-uclion — together  with  the  adjacent 
villages — at  his  hands  (iii.  9,  §3).  Thus  it  appears  " 
that  this  port  had  already  begun  to  be  the  den  of 
robbers  and  outcasts  which  it  was  in  Strabo's  time 
{Geojiraph.  xvi.  p.  759);  while  the  district  around 
it  was  so  populous,  that  from  Jamnia,  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  its  vicinity,  40,000  armed  men 
could  be  collected  (Ibid.).  There  was  a  vast  plain 
around  it,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii. 
4,  §4) ;  it  lay  between  Jamnia  and  Caesarea — 
the  latter  of  which  might  be  reached  "  on  the 
mon-ow"  from  it  (Acts  x.  9  and  24) — not  far  from 
Lydda  (Acts  ix.  38),  and  distant  from  Antipatris 
150  stadia  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §1). 

When  Joppa  first  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop  is  unknown ;  but  the  subscriptions  of  its 
prelates  are  presei-ved  in  the  acts  of  various  synods 
of  the  .5th  and  6th  centuries  (Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Christian,  iii.  629).  In  the  7th  century  Arculfus 
sailed  from  Joppa  to  Alexandi-ia,  the  very  route 
usually  taken  now  by  those  who  visit  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  he  notices  nothing  at  the  foi-mer  place 
(Early  Travels  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  10).  Saewulf, 
i;he  next  who  set  sail  from  Joppa,  A.D.  1103,  is  not 
more  explicit  (Ibid.  p.  47).  Meanwhile  Joppa  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  forces  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  previously  to  the  capture  of  Jerasalem. 
The  town  had  been  deserted  and  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin  :  the  Crusaders  contenting  themselves 
with  possession  of  the  citadel  (William  of  Tyre,  Hist. 
viii.  9)  ;  audit  was  in  part  assigned  subsequently 
for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  the  Eesurrection 
(Ibid.ix.  16);  though  there  seem  to  have  been  bishops 
of  Joppa  (perhaps  only  titular  after  all)  between 
A.D.  1253  and  1363  (Le  Quien,  1291;  comp. 
p.  1241).  Saladin,  in  A.D.  1188,  destroyed  its 
fortifications  (Sanut.  Secret.  Fid.  Cinicis,  lib.  iii. 
part.  X.  c.  5) ;  but  Richard  of  England,  who  was 
confined  here  by  sickness,  rebuilt  them  (Ibid.,  and 
Richard  of  Devizes  in  Bohn's  Ant.  Lib,  p.  61).  Its 
last  occupation  by  Christians  was  that  of  St.  Louis, 
A.D.  1253,  and  when  he  came,  it  was  still  a  city 
and  governed  by  a  count.  "  Of  the  immense  sums," 
says  Joinville,  "  which  it  cost  the  king  to  enclose 
Jaffa,  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak ;  for  they 
were  coimtless.  He  enclosed  the  town  from  one 
side  of  the  sea  to  the  other ;  and  there  were  24 
towers,  including  small  and  great.  The  ditches 
were  well  scoured,  and  kept  clean,  both  within  and 
without.  There  were  3  gates  "...  [Chron.  of  Crus. 
p.  495,  Bohn).  So  restored  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  rest  of  Pa- 
lestine, by  whom  it  was  once  more  laid  in  i-uins. 
So  much  so,  that  Bertrand  de  la  Brocquiere  visiting 
it  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  states  that 
it  then  only  consisted  of  a  few  tents  covered  with 
reeds ;  having  been  a  strong  place  under  the  Chris- 
tians. Guides,  accredited  by  the  Sultan,  here  met 
the  pilgrims  and  received  the  customai-y  tj-ibute 
from  them ;  and  here  the  papal  indulgences  oflered 
to  pilgrims  commenced  (Early  Travels,  p.  286). 
Finally,  Jaffa  fell  under  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands 
it  still  is,  exhibiting  the  usual '  decrepitude  of  the 
cities  possessed  by  them,  and  depending  on  Chris- 
tian commerce  for  its  feeble  existence.     Durino-  tjie 

period  of  their  rule  it  has  been  three  times  sacked 

by  the  Arabs  in  1722  ;  by  the  Mamelukes  in  !  775  • 
and  lastly,  by  Napoleon  J.  in  1799,  upon  the  glories 
of  whose  early  career  "the  massacre  of  Jaffa" 
leaves  a  stain  that  can  never  be  washed  out  (v. 
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Moroni,  Dizion.  Eccl.  s.  v. ;  Porter,  Ilandbk. 
238,  9> 

The  existing  town  contains  in  round  numbers 
about  4000  inhabitants,  and  has  three  convents, 
Greelf,  Latin,  and  Amienian  ;  and  as  many,  or  more 
mosques.  Its  bizaars  are  worth  a  visit ;  yet  few 
places  could  exhibit  a  harbour  or  landing  more  mi- 
serable. Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  tanner  of  course  purports  to  be  shown 
still :  nor  is  its  locality  badly  chosen  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
263,  274  ;  and  see  Seddon's  Memoir,  86,  7  ;  185). 

The  oranges  of  Jaffa  are  the  finest  in  all  Pales- 
tine and  Syria :  its  pomegi'anates  and  water-melons 
are  likewise  in  high  repute,  and  its  gardens  and 
orange  and  citron-groves  deliciously  fragi-ant  and 
fertile.  But  among  its  population  are  fugitives 
and  vagabonds  from  all  countries;  and  Europeans 
have  little  security,  whether  of  life  or  property,  to 
induce  a  permanent  abode  there.  [li.  S.  Ff.] 

JOP'PB  ('Irfirinj  :  Joppe),  1  Esd.  v.  65  ; 
1  Maoc.  X.  75,  76;  xi.  6  ;  xii.  33;  xiii.  11  ;  xiv. 
5,  34;    XV.  28,  35.;    2  Mace.  iv.  21;    xii.  3,  7. 

[JOPPA.] 

JO'EAH  (mi' :  'lapa  :  Jord),  the  ancestor  of 
a  family  of  112  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  ii.  18).  In  Neh.  vii.  24  he  appeal's 
under  the  name  Hariph,  or  more  correctly  the 
same  family  are  represented  as  the  Bene-Hariph, 
the  vai-iation  of  name  originating  probably  in  a 
very  slight  confusion  of  the  letters  which  compose 
it.  In  Ezr.  two  of  De  Rossi's  MSS.,  and  originally 
one  of  Kennicott's,  had  mV,  i.  e.  Jodah,  which  is 
the  reading  of  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions.  One 
of  Kennicott's  MSS.  had  the  original  reading  in 
Ezr.  altered  to  DTI'',  i.  e.  Joram ;  and  two  in  Neh. 
read  D'"in,  i.  e.  Harim,  which  corresponds  with 
^■Apetfi  of  the  Alex.  MS.,  and  Hurom  of  the  Syrian. 
In  any  case  the  change  or  confusion  of  lettei's  which 
might  have  caused  the  variation  of  the  name  is  so 
slight,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  which  is  the 
true  form,  the  corruption  of  Jorah  into  Hariph  being 
as  easily  conceivable  as  the  reverse.  Bu^rington 
(^GcneaL  ii.  75)  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter,  but 
from  a  comparison  of  both  passages  with  Ezr.  x. 
31  we  should  be'  inclined  to  regard  Harim  (mPI) 
as  the  true  I'eading  in  all  cases.  But  on  any  sup- 
position it  is-  difficult  to  account  for  the  form 
Azephuritli,  or  more  properly  'Ap(rt(j}ovpi6,  in 
1  Esd.  V.  16,  which  Burrington  considers  as  having 
originated  in  a  corruption  of  the  two  readings  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  second  syllable  arising 
from  an  error  of  the  transcriber  in  mistaking  the 
uncial  E  for  2.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JO'EAI  (nV:  'lapii;  Alex.  'Iwpis:  Jorai). 
One  of  the  Gadites  dwelling  in  Gilead  in  Bashan, 
whose  genealogies  were  recorded  in  the  reign  of 
Jotham  king  bf  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  13).  Four  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  printed  copy  used  by 
Luther,  read  'TV,  u  e.  Jodai. 

JO'EAM  (Dlin^,  and  D"!!',  apparently  indis- 
criminately :  'lapdiJ. :  Joram).  1.  Son  of  Ahab  ; 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  viii.  16,  25,  28,  29  ;  ix.  14, 
17,  21-23,  29).     [Jehoeam,  1.] 

2.  Son  of  .Jehoshaphat ;  king  of  Judah  (2  K. 
viii.  21,  23,  24;  1  Chr.  iii.  11  ;  2  Chr.  -xxii.  5,  7. 
Matt..i.  8).     [Jeiiouam,  2.] 

3.  A  priest  in  the  reign' of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of 
tho.-iu  employed  by  him  to  teach  the  law  of  Moses 
through  the  cities  of  Judali  (2  Chr.  xi'ii;  8). 
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4.  (D"l').  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shelomith  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Clu-.  xxvi.  25). 

5.  {'USSovpd/j. ;  Alex. 'USSovpiv.)  SonofToi, 
king  of  Hamath,  sent  by  his  father  to  congi'atulate 
David  on  his  victories  over  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  10).     [Hadoeam.] 

6.  1  Esd.  i.  9.     [JozABAD,  3.]      [A.  C.  H.] 

JOE'DAN  (Yity,  i-  "•  Yarden,  always  with  the 
definite  article  p"!*!!,  except  Ps.  xlii.  6  and  Job  xl. 
23,  from"n*,Jarad,"  to  descend:"  'lopSdvris:  Jor- 
danis :  now  called  by  the  Arabs  esh-Sheriah,  or  "  the 
watering-place ,"  with  the  addition  of  el  Eehir, 
"  the  gi'eat,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sheriat  el 
Mandhur,  the  Hieromax),  a  river  that  has  never 
been  navigable  (see  below),  flowing  into  a  sea  that 
has  never  Imown  a  poi-t — has  never  been  a  high- 
road to  more  hospitable  coasts — has  never  possessed 
a  fishery — :a  river  that  has  never  boasted  of  a 
single  town  of  eminence  upon  its  banks.  It  winds 
through  scenery  remarkable  rather  for  sameness  and 
tameness  than  for  bold  outline.  Its  course  is  not 
much  above  200  miles  from  first  to  last,  l&ss  than 
1-1 5th  of  that  of  the  Nile — from  the  roots  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  where  it  bursts  forth  from  its  various 
sources  in  all  its  purity,  to  the  head  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  it  loses  itself  and  its  tributaries  in  the 
unfathomable  brine.  Such  is  the  river  of  the  "  great 
plain"  of  Palestine' — the  "Descender"  —  if  not 
"the  river  of  God  "  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  at  least 
that  of  His  chosen  people  throughout  their  history. 

As  Joppa  could  never  be  made  easy  of  access  or 
commodious  for  traffic  as  a  commercial  city,  so  neither 
could  Jordan  ever  vie  with  the  Thames  or  the  Tiber 
as  a  river  of  the  world,  nor  with  the  rivers  of  Naa- 
man's  preference,  the  Phaifar  and  Abana,  for  the 
natural  beauty  of  its  banks.  These  last  could  boast 
of  the  same  superiority,  in  respect  of  the  picturesque, 
over  the  Jordan,  that  Gerizim  and  Samaria  could 
over  Zion  and  Jerusalem. 

We  propose  to  inquire,  I.  what  is  said  about  the  Jor- 
dan in  Holy  Scripture ;  II.  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
Josephus  and  otliere  of  the  same  date  ;  III.  the  state- 
ments respectmg  it  by  later  writere  and  travellers. 

I.  There  is  no  regular'  description  of  the  Jordan 
to  be  met  with  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  is  only  by 
putting  scattered  notices  of  it  together  that  we  can 
give  the  general  idea  which  runs  tlu'ongh  the  Bible 
respecting  it. 

And,  1 .  the  earliest '  allusion  is  not  so  much  to 
the  river  itself  as  to  tlie  plain  or  plains  which  it 
traversed:  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every- 
where .  .  .  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Geu.  xiii.  iO).  Abram  had  just 
left  Egypt  (xii.  10-20),  and  therefore  the  com- 
paa'ison  between  the  fertilising  properties  of  the 
.lordan  and  of  the  Nile  is  very  apposite,  though  it 
has  since  been  pushed  much  too  for,  as  we  shall  see. 
We  may  suppose  Lot  to  have  had  his  view  froin 
one  of  the  summits  of  those  hills  that  run  north 
in  the  direction  of  Scythopolis  (S.  J.  iv.  7,  §2), 
bounding  the  plains  of  Jordan  on  the  W. ;  for  Lot 
and  Abram  were  now  sojourning  between  Bethel  and 
Ai  (Gen.  xiii.  3).  How  far  the  plain  extended  in 
length  or  breadth  is  not  said :  other  passages  speak 
of  "  Jordan  and  his  border"  (Josh.  xiii.  27),  "  the 
borders  of  Jordan"  (xxii.  11),  and  "the  plains  of 
Jericho  "  (iv.  13  ;  comp.  2  K.  xxv.  5)  :  all  evidently  , 
subdivisions  of  the  same  id-ea,  comprehending  the 
east  bank  equally  with  the  west  (Josh.  xiii.  27). 
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,  2.  Wc  must  anticipiitt'  events  slightly  to  Ije  able 
to  speak  of  the  fords  oi'  passages  of  the  Jordan. 
Jordan  is  inexhaustible,  in  the  hook  of  Job  (xl.  28), 
and  deep  enough  to  prove  a  formidable  ]3assage  for 
belligerents  (1  Mace.  ix.  48)  ;  yet,  as  in  all  rivers  of 
the  same  magnitude,  .there  were  shallows  where  it 
could  he  forded  on  foot.  There  were  fords  over 
agivinst  Jericho,  to  which  point  the  men  of  Jericho 
pursued  the  spies  (Josh.  ii.  7),  the  same  probably 
that  are  said  to  be  "  toward  Moab  "  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  where  the  I^Ioabites  were  slaughtered  (iii. 
28).  Higher  up,  perhaps  over  against  Succoth,  some 
way  above  where  the  little  river  Jabbok  (Zerka) 
eutei's  the  Jordan,  were  the  fords  or  parages  of  Beth- 
barah  {probably  the  Bethabara,  "  house  of  iiassage," 
of  the  Gospel,  though  most  moderns  would  read 
"  Betliany,"  see  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  308,  note,  2nd 
ed.),  where  Gideon  lay  in  wait  for  the  Midianites 
(Judg.  vii.  24),  and  where  the  men  of  Gilead  slew 
the  Ephraimites  (xii.  6).  Not  far  off,  in  "  the  clay 
ground  between  Succoth  and  Zarthan,"  were  the 
bi-ass  foundries  of  king  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  46). 
These  fords  undoubtedly  witnessed  the  first  recorded 
passage  of  the  Jordan  in  the  0.  .T.:  we  say  re- 
corded, because  there  can  be  little  dispute  but  that 
Abraham  must  have  crossed  it  likewise.  But  only 
the  passage  of  Jacob  is  mentioned,  and  that  in 
remarkable  language ;  "  With  my  staif  I  passed  over 
this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands" 
(Gen.  xxxii.  10,  and  Jabbok  in  connexion  with  it, 
ver.  22).  Aud  Jordan  was  next  crossed — over 
against  Jei-icho — by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  at  the 
head  of  the  descendants  of  the  twelve  sons  of  him 
who  signalized  the  first  iiassage.  The  magnitude 
of  their  operations  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that — of  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  of  Gad,  aud 
half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  only — "  about  40,000 
prepared  for  war  j^assed  over  before  the  Loi'd  unto 
battle".  .  .  (Josh.  iv.  12  and  13). 

The  ceremonial  of  this  second  crossing  is  too  well 
known  to  need  recapitulation.  It  may  be  obsen'^ed, 
however,  that,  unlike  the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
where  the  intermediate  agency  of  a  strong  east  wind 
is  freely  admitted  (Ex.  xiv.  21),  it  is  here  said,  in 
teiTDS  equally  explicit,  not  only  that  the  river  was 
then  unusually  full  of  water,  but  that  *'  the  waters 
which  came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up 
upon  an  heap  .  .  .  while  those  that  came  down 
toward  the  sea  of  the  plain  .  .  .  failed  and  were  cat 
off,"  as  soon  as  ever  "  the  feet  of  the  priests  that 
bai'e  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water" 
(Josh.  iii.  15,  16).  That  it  happened  in  harvest- 
time  is  seen  also  from  ch.  v.  10-12.  Finally,  with 
regard  to  the  memorial  of  the  twelve  stones,  such 
had  been  the  altar  erected  by  Moses  "  under  the 
hill "  (Ex.  xxiv.  4)  ;  such  probably  the  altar  erected 
by  Joshua  upon  Mount  Ebal,  though  the  number 
of  stones  is  not  defined  (Josh.  viii.  31),  and  such, 
long  afterwards,  the  altar  erected  by  Elijah  (1  K. 
xviii.  31).  Whether  these  twelve  stones  were  de- 
posited in,  or  on  the  banks  of,  the  Jordan,  or  whe- 
ther there  were  two  sets,  one  for  each  locality,  has 
been  disputed.  Josephus  only  recognises  a  single 
construction — that  of  an  altai- — in  either  case ;  and 
this  was  built,  according  to  him,  in  the  present 
instance,  50  stadia  from  the  river,  and  10  stadia 
from  Jericho,  where  the  people  encamped,  with  the 
stones  which  the  heads  of  their  tribes  had  brought 
from  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan.  It  may  be 
added  that  Josephus  seems  loth  to  admit  a  miracle, 
both  in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  and  that  df  the 
Red  Sea  {Ani.  v.  1,  §4,  ii.  1(1,  §5).     From  their 
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vicinity  to  Jerusalem  these  lower  fordfi  were  much 
used ;  David,  it  is  probable,  passed  over  them  in 
one  instance  to  fight  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x,  17); 
and  subsequently,  when  a  fugitive  himself,  in  his 
way  to  Mahanaim  (xvii.  22),  on  the  east  bank. 
Hither  Judah  came  to  ret^ondnct  the  king  liome 
(2  Sam.  xix.  15),  and  on  this  one  occasion  a  feily- 
boat — if  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  rightly  ren- 
dered— is  said  to  have  Iweu  employed  (ver.  IB). 
Somewhere  in  these  paits  Elijah  must  have  smitten 
the  waters  with  his  mantle,  *'  so  that  they  divided 
hither  and  thither"  (2  K.  ii,  8),  for  he  had  just 
left  Jericho  (ver.  4),  and  by  tlie  same  route  that 
he  went  did  Ji^Hsha  probably  return  (rei-.  14). 
Naaman,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  performed  his  ablutions  in  the  upper  fords, 
for  Elisha  was  then  in  Samaria  (v.  3),  and  it  was 
by  these  fords  doubtless  that  the  Syrians  tied  when 
miraculously  disconiHted  through  his  instrumen- 
tahty  (vii.  15).  Finally,  it  was  probably  by  these 
upper  fords  that  Judas  and  his  foUowej-s  went 
over  into  the  gi'eat  plain  before  Bethsan — not  that 
they  crossed  over  against  Bethsan  (Josepli.  Ant. 
xii.  8,  §5),  when  they  were  retracing  theij-  ste])s 
from  the  land  of  Galaad  to  Jerusalem  (1  Mace. 
V.  52). 

Thus  there  were  two  customary  places,  at  which 
the  Jordan  was  fordable,  though  there  may  have 
been  more,  pai'ticulai'ly  during  the  summer,  wliich 
are  not  mentioned.  And  it  must  have  been  at  one 
of  these,  if  not  at  both,  that  baptism  was  after- 
wards administered  by  St.  John,  and  by, the  disciples 
of  our  Lord.  The  plain  inference  from  the  Gospels 
would  appear  to  be  that  these  baptisms  w^ere  ad- 
ministered in  more  i>laces  than  one.  There  was 
one  place  where  St.  John  baptised  in  the  first 
instiince  (ri  wpaiToy,  John  x.  40),  though  it  is  not 
named.  There  was  Bethabara — probably  the  upper 
fords — where  the  Baptist,  having  previously  bap- 
tised our  Lord — whether  there  or  elsewhere — bears 
record  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Him 
which  ensued  (i.  29-34),  There  was  Aenon,  near 
to  Salem,  to  the  noitb,  where  St.  John  was  bajj- 
tising  upon  another  occasion,  "  because  there  was 
much  water  there"  (iii.  23).  This  was  during  the 
summer  evidently  (comp.  ii.  13-23),  that  is,  long 
after  the  feast  of  the  passover^  and  the  river  had 
become  low,  so  tlmt  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
some  place  where  tlie  water  was  deeper  than  at  the 
ordinary  fords.  There  was  some  place  "in  the 
land  of  Judaea"  where  our  Lord,  or  rather  His 
disciples,  baptised  about  the  same  time  (iii.  22). 
And  lastly,  there  was  the  place — most  probably 
the  lower  ford  near  Jericho — where  all  "  Jerusalem 
and  Judaea"  went  out  to  be  baptised  of  John  in 
the  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.  5;  Maik  i.  5). 

Where  our  Lord  was  baptised  is  not  stated  ex- 
pressly. What  is  stated  is,  (1 .)  that  as  St.  John  was 
a  native  of  some  *'  city  in  the  hill-country  of  Judaea'* 
(Luke  i.  39),  so  his  prejxching,  commencing,  "  in 
the  wildemess  of  Judaea"  (Matt,  iii.  1),  embraced 
"all  the  country  about  Jordan"  (Luke  iii,  3),  and 
drew  persons  from  G'alilee,  as  far  off  as  Nazareth 
(Mai-k  i,  9)  and  Bethsaitla  (John  i.  35,  40,  44),  as 
well  as  from  Jerusalem  ;  (2.)  that  the  baptism  of 
the  multitude  from  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  preceded 
that  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  iii.  6,  13  ;  Mai-k  i.  5,  9)  ; 
(3.)  that  our  Lord's  baptism  was  also  distinct  from 
that  of  the  said  multitude  (Luke  iii.  21)  ;  and  (4.) 
that  He  came  from  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and  not 
from  Jerusalem  or  Judaea,  to  be  baptised.  The 
inference  from  all  which  would  seem  to  ht;  (1.)  that 
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the  firet  (ri  irpSiTov)  baijtisms  of  St.  John  took 
place  at  the  lower  ford  near  Jericho,  to  which  not 
only  he  himself,  a  native  of  Judaoa,  but  all  Jeru- 
salem and  Judaea  likewise,  would  naturally  resort 
as  being,  the  nearest;  where  similarly  our  Lord 
would  naturally  tike  refuge  when  driven  out  from 
Jerusalem,  and  from  whence  He  Avould  be  within 
reach  of  tidings  from  Bethany,  the  scene  of  His 
next  miracle  (John  x.  39,  40,  xi.  1);  (2.)  that  his 
second  baptisms  were  at  tho  upper  ford,  or  Beth- 
abara,  whither  he  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  his 
preachings,  and  were  designed  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Holy  Laud, 
among  whom  were  Jesus  and  Andrew,  both  from 
Gahlee  ;  (:S.)  that  his  third  and  last  baptisms  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aenon  and  Salem,  still 
fui-ther  to  the  north,  where  there  was  not  generally 
so  much  of  a  ford,  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
water  was  still  sufficiently  deep,  notwithstanding 
the  advanced  season.  Thus  St.  John  would  seem 
to  have  moved  upwards  gradually  towards  Galilee, 
the  seat  of  Herod's  jurisdiction,  by  whom  he  was 
destined  to  be  apprehended  and  executed ;  while 
our  Lord,  coming  from  Galilee,  probably  by  way  of 
Samaria,  as  in  the  converse  case  (John  iv.  3,  4), 
would  seem  to  have  met  him  half-way,  and  to  have 
been  baptised  in  the  ford  nearest  to  that  looaHty — 
a  ford  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  first  re- 
corded crossing.  The  tradition  which  asserts  Christ 
to  have  been  baptised  in  the  ford  near  Jericho,  has 
been  obliged  to  invent  a  Bethabara  near  that  spot, 
of  which  no  trace  exists  in  history,  to  appear  con- 
sistent with  Scripture  (Origen,  quoted  by  Alford 
on  John  i.  28). 

3.  These  fords — and  more  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  their  exact  site  presently — were  rendered  so 
much  the  more  precious  in  those  days  from  two 
circumstances.  First,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  then  any  bridges  thrown  over,  or  boats 
regularly  established  on,  the  Jordan,  ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  either  pedestrians  or  mer- 
chandise from  one  bank  to  the  other.  One  ca-^e, 
perhaps,  of  either  bridge  or  boat  is  upon  record  ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  got  up  expressly 
for  the  occasion  (2  Sam.  xix.  18).  Neither  the 
LXX.  nor  Vulg.  contain  a  word  about  a  "boat," 
and  Josephus  says  expressly  that  it  was  a  "  bridge  " 
that  was  then  extemporised  {Ant.  vii.  2,  §2).  And 
secondly,  because,  in  the  language  of  the  author  ot 
the  book  of  Joshua  (iii.  15),  "  Jordan  overflowed 
all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest :"  a  "  swelling" 
which,  according  to  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  (xii. 
15),  commenced  "  in  the  first  month  "  (i.  e.  about 
the  latter  end  of  our  March),  drove  the  lion  from 
his  lair  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  (^xii.  5,  xlix.  19, 
1.  44),  and  had  become  a  proverb  for  abundance  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
26).  The  context  of  the  first  of  these  passages  may 
suffice  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  exuberance. 
The  meaning  is  clearly  that  the  channel  or  bed  of 
the  river  became  brimfuU,  so  that  the  level  of  the 
water  and  of  the  banks  was  then  the  same.  Dr. 
Robinson  seems  therefore  to  have  good  reason  for 
saying  that  the  ancient  rise  of  the  river  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  (i.  540,  2nd  ed.),  so  much  so 
as  to  have  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Nile 
(Reliuid,  7V(fcsi.  .\1.  111).  Evidently  too  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  whatever  in  this  occurrence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  more  extraordinary 
were  it  otherwise.  All  rivers  that  are  ii'il  by 
melting  snows  are  fuller  between  March  and  Sep- 
tember than  between  September,  and  Ma)'ch ;  but 
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the  exact  time  of  their  increase  varies  with  the 
time  when  the  snows  melt.  The  I'o  and  Adige  are 
equally  full  during  their  harvest-time  with  the 
Jordan ;  but  the  snows  on  Lebanon  melt  earlier 
than  on  the  Alps,  and  hai'vest  begins  later  in  Italy 
than  in  the  Holy  Land.  "  The  heavy  i-ains  of  No- 
vembei-  and  December,"  as  Dr.  R.  justly  remarks, 
'*  find  the  earth  in  a  parched  and  thirsty  state,  and 
are  consequently  absorbed  into  the  soil  as  they  fall.. 
The  melting  of  the  snows,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  moimtains  can  only  allect  the  rivers.  Possibly 
'  the  basins  of  Hflleh  and  Tiberias '  may  so  far  act 
as  *  regulators '  upon  the  Jordan  as  to  delay  its 
swelling  till  they  have  been  replenished.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  snows  on  Lebanon  are  certainly 
melting  fast  in  April. 

4.  The  last  feature  which  I'emains  to  lie  noticed 
in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Jordan  is  its  fre- 
quent mention  as  a  boundary:  "over  Joi'dan," 
"this,"  and  "  the  other  side,"  or"  beyond  Jordan," 
were  expressions  as  familiar  to  the  Israelites  as 
"across  the  water,"  "this,"  and  "the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,"  are  to  English  eai-s.  In  one  sense 
indeed,  that  is,  in  so .  far  as  it  was  the  eastern 
boundiuy  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  the  ea-stern 
boundaiy  of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  12). 
In  reality,  it  was  the  long'  serpentine  vine,  trailing  . 
over  the  ground  from  N.  to  S.,  round  which  the 
whole  family  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  clustered. 
Fo\u"-fifths  of  their  numbei' — nine  tribes  and  a  half 
— dwelt  on  the  W.  of  it,  and  one-fifth,  or  two 
tribes  and  a  half,  on  the  E.  of  it,  with  the  Levites 
in  their  cities  equ.ally  distributed  amongst  both, 
and  it  was  theii-s  from  its  then  reputed  fountain- 
head  to  its  exit  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Those  who 
lived  on  the  E.  of  it  had  been  allowed  to  do  so  on 
condition  of  assisting  their  brethren  in  their  con- 
quests on  the  W.  (Num.  xxxii.  20-33);  and  those 
who  lived  on  the  W.  "  went  out  with  one  consent " 
when  their  countrymen  on  the  E.  were  tln-eatened 
(1  Sam.  xi.  6-11).  The  great  altar  built  by  the 
children  of  Reuben,  of  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  was  designed 
as  a  witness  of  this  intercommunion  and  mutual 
interest  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29).  In  fact,  unequal  as 
the  two  sections  were,  they  were  nevertheless  re- 
garded as  integral  parts  of  the  whole  land;  and 
thus  there  were  three  cities  of  refuge  for  the  man- 
slayer  appointed  on  the  E.  of  the  Joi'dan;  and  there 
were  three  cities,  and  no  more,  on  the  W. — in  both 
cases  moreover  equi-distant  one  from  the  other 
(Num.  XXXV.  9-15;  Josh.  xx.  7-9;  Lewis, //cii. 
Bepuhl.  ii.  13).  When  these  territorial  divisions 
had  been  broken  up  in  the  captivities  of  Tsmel  and 
Judah,  some  of  the  "coasts  beyond  Jord.m"  seem 
to  have  been  retained  under  Judaea.  [Judaea.] 
,  II.  As  the  passage  which  is  supposed  to  speak 
of  "the  fountain  of  Daphne"  (Num.  x.\xiv.  11, 
iind  Patrick  ad  L,  see  below)  is  by  no  means 
clear,  we  cannot  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  for  any 
infbniiation  lespecting  the  sources  of  the  Joi'dan. 
What  Josephus  and  others  say  about  the  Jordan 
may  be  briefly  told.  Panium,  says  Josephus  (i.  e. 
ttie  sanctuary  of  Pan),  appears  to  be  the  source  of 
the  Jordan ;  whereas  it  has  a  secret  passage  hither 
under  ground  from  Phiala,  as  it  is  called,  about 
120  stadia  distant  from  Caesaren,  on  the  road  to 
Trachonitis,  ajid  on  the  right  hand  side  of,  and  not 
far  from  the  road.  Being  a  wheel-shaped  pool,  it 
is  rightly  called  Phiala  fiom  its  rotundity  (irepi- 
(jyepeias) ;  yet  the  water  always  remains  there  up  . 
to  the  brim,   neither  subsiding  nor*  overflowing. 
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That  this  is  the  true  source  of  the  Jordan  was  first 
discovered  by  Philip,  tctrarch  of  Trachonitis — for 
by  lus  orders  chati'  was  cast  into  the  water  at 
Phiala,  iuid  it  was  taken  up  at  Panium.  Panium 
was  always  a  lovely  spot ;  but  the  embeliishmeiits 
of  Agrippa,  which  were  sumptuous,  added  greatly 
to  its  natural  charms  (from  Bell.  Jud,  i.  21,  §3  ; 
and  Ant.  sv.  10,  §3,  it  appears  that  the  temple 
there  was  due  to  Herod  the  Great).  It  is  from 
this  cave  at  all  events  that  the  Jordan  com- 
mences his  ostensible  course  above  ground ;  tra- 
vei-sing  the  marshes  and  fens  of  Semechonitis  (L. 
Merom  or  Hulefi),  and  then,  after  a  course  of  120 
stadia,  passing  l^y  the  town  Julias,  and  intersecting 
the  lake  of  Genesareth,  winds  its  way  through  a 
considerable  wilderness,  till  it  finds  its  exit  in  the 
lake  Asphaltites  (5.  /.  iii.  10,  §7).  Elsewhere  he 
somewhat  modifies  his  assertion  respecting  the 
natm-e  of  the  gi'eat  plain  [Jericho]  ;  while 
on  the  physical  beauties  of  Genesareth,  the  palms 
and  figs,  olives  and  grapes,  that  flourished  round 
it,  and  the  fish  for  which  its  waters  were  far-famed, 
he  is  still  more  eloc[uent  (7i.  J .  iii.  10,  §8).  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  next  book  (iv,  1,  §1)  he  notices 
more  fountains  at  a  place  called  Daphne  (still  Dif- 
Tieh,  see  Piob.  Bibl.  Res.,  vol.  iii.  p.  393,  not«), 
immediately  under  the  temple  of  the  golden  calf, 
which  he  calls  the  sources  of  the  little,  and 
its  communication  with  the  gi-eat,  Jordan  (comp. 
Ant.  i.  10,  §1,  V.  3,  §1,  and  viii.  8,  §4).  While  Jo- 
sephus  dilates  upon  its  sources,  Pausanias,  who  had 
visited  the  Jordan,  dilates  upon  its  extraordinary 
disappeamnce.  He  cannot  get  over  its  losing  itself 
in  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  compares  it  to  the  submarine 
coui-se  of  the  Alpheus  from  Greece  to  Sicily  (lib.  v. 
7,  4,  ed.  Dindorf.)  Phny  goes  so  far  as  to  saj' 
that  the  Jordan  instinctively  shiinks  from  entering 
that  dread  lake,  by  which  it  is  swallowed  up.  On 
the  other  hand  Pliny  attributes  its  rise  to  the 
fountain  of  Paneas,  from  which  he  adds  Caesaiea 
was  suiTiamed  {Nat.  H.  v.  15,).  Lastly  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  aromatic  reeds  and  rushes,  and  even 
balsam,  that  grew  on  the  shores  and  marshes  round 
Genesareth  ;  but  9an  he  be  believed  when  he  asserts 
that  the  Ai-adians  and  others  were  in  the  habit  of 
sailing  up  Jordan  with  cargof  (xvi.  2,  16.)  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  wrote  during  the  first 
days  of  the  empire,  when  there  were  boats  in  abun- 
dance upon  Genesareth  (John  vi.  22-24). 

III.  Among  the  latest  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored and  afterwards  wiitten  upon  the  course  or 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  are  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles 
(Journal  of  Trao.),  Dr.  Robinson,  Lieut.  Lynch  and 
party  {^Narrat.  and  Off.  Rep.'),  Capt.  Newbold 
{Journal  of  R.  Asiat.  8.,  vol.  xvi.p.  8,  et  seq.),  Rev. 
W.  Thompson  {Bibl.  Sac,  vol.  iii.  p.  184,  et  seq.), 
and  Professor  Stanley.  While  making  our  best  ac- 
knowledgments to  these  writers  for  what  is  contained 
in  the  following  summary,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
cf  offering  one  or  two  criticisms  where  personal  in- 
spection constrains  our  demurring  to  their  conclu- 
sions. Aaiording  to  the  older  commentators  *'  Dan  " 
was  a  stream  that  rose  in  a  fountain  called  Phiala, 
in  the  district  called  Panium,  and  among  the  roots 
of  Lebanon  ;  then  after  a  subterraneous  course,  re- 
appeared near  the  town  called  Paneas,  Dan,  or 
Caesarea  Philippi,  where  it  was  joined  by  a  small 
stream  called  "Jor;"  and  henceforth  united  both 
names  in  one — Jordan  (  Gom.  a  Jjip.  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
22).  But  it  has  been  well  observed  that  the  He- 
brew word  n")**,  Jarden,  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  name  Dan  ;  and  also  that  the  Viver  had 
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home  that  name  fi'om  the  days  of  Abraham,  and 
from  the  days  of  Job,  at  least  five  centuries  before 
the  name  of  Dan  was  given  to  the  city  at  its 
source  (Robinson,  iii.  412).  It  should  be  added 
that  the  number  of  streams  meeting  at  or  about 
Bani^s  very  far  exceeds  two. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we  ai"e  com- 
pelled to  dissent  from  one  and  all  of  the  foregoing 
travellers— not  one  of  them  dwells  upon  the  pheno- 
menon that  from  the  village  of  Bashheiya  on  the 
N.W.  to  the  village  of  Shib'a  on  the  N.E.  of  Bd- 
nids,  the  entire  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  alive  with 
bursting  fountains  and  gushing  streams,  every  one 
of  which,  great  or  small,  finds  its  way  sooner  or 
later  into  the  swamp  between  Bdmds  and  lake 
Huleh,  and  eventually  becomes  part  of  the  Jordan. 
Incidentally  this  of  course  comes  out ;  but  surely 
this,  and  not  those  three  prime  sources  exclusively,  to 
which  Captain  Newbold  has  most  justly  added  a  4th, 
passed  over  without  a  word  by  the  rest — should  be 
made  the  prominent  feature  of  that, charmed  locality. 
The  fact  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Lby 
and  Mangles,  he  is  the  only  traveller  of  them  all 
who  has  in  any  degree  explored  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
slope ;  the  route  of  the  others  being  from  Banias 
to  Hashbeiya  on  the  western  side.  Then  again  all 
have  travelled  in-  the  months  of  April,  May,  or 
June — that  is,  before  the  melting  of  the  snows  had 
ceased  to  have  influence — except  Messrs.  Irby  and 
Mangles,  whose  scanty  notices  were  made  in  Fe- 
bruaiy,  or  just  after  the  heavy  rains.  Whereas  in, 
order  to  be  able  to  decide  to  which  of  those  sources 
Jordan  is  most  indebted,  the  latter  end  of  October, 
the  end  of  the  dry  season,  and  just  before  the  rains 
set  in — when  none  bat  streams  possessed  of  inhe- 
rent vitality  are  in  existence — should  have  beeii 
chosen.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  those  time- 
honoured  parent  springs — the  noble  fountain  (of 
Daphne)  under  the  Tell,  or  hill  of  Dan  {Tell-el- 
Eady) ,  which  "  gushes  out  all  at  once  a  beautiful 
river  of  delicious  water "  in  the  midst  of  verdure 
and  welcome  shade ;  still  less,  that  magnificent 
"  bui-st  of  water  out  of  the  low  slope"  in  front  gf 
the  picturesque  cave  of  Bani4s,  inscriptions  in  the 
niches  of  which  still  testify  to  the  deity  that  was 
once  woi-shipped  there,  and  to  the  royal  munificence 
that  adorned  his  shrine.  Travellers  nevertheless 
who  have  seen  Clitumnus  (and  to  read  of  it  in 
Pliny,  Ep.  lib.,  viii.  8,  is  almost  to  see),  Vauclt^e, 
or  even  Holywell  in  N.  Wales,  will  have  seen 
something  o±'  the  kind.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
"  the  bold  perpendicular  rock "  near  Hashbeiya, 
"from  beneath  which,"  we  are  told,  "the  river 
gushes  copious,  translucent,  and  cool,  in  two  rect- 
angular streams,  one  to  the  N.E.,  and  the  other  to 
the  N.W.  ?'*  for  if  this  source,  being  the  most 
distant  of  all,  may  "  claim  in  a  strictly  scientific 
sense  to  be  the  parent  stream  of  the  whole  valley," 
then  let  us  be  prepared  on  the  same  principle  to 
trace  the  Mississippi  back  to  the  Missouri.  Besides, 
Captain  Newbold — and  we  can  hei'e  vouch  for -his 
statement — has  detected  a  4th  source,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  Ai-abs,  is  never  dry,  in  what  Mr. 
Thompson  hastily  dismisses  as  the  mountain-torrent 
Wady  el-Kid,  and  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  as  a 
"  rivulet ;"  but  which  the  Captain  appears  to  have 
followed  to  the  springs  called  Esli-Shar,  though 
we  must  add,  that  its  souices,  according  to  our  im- 
pression, lie  considerably  more  to  the  N.  It  runs 
past  the  ruined  walls  and  forts  of  Eani^s  on  the 
S.E.  Nobody  that  has  seen  its  dizzy  cataracts  in 
the  month  of  April,  or  its  deep-rock-hewn  bed  at 
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all  other  seasons,  can  speak  lightly  of  it;  though 
it  is  naturally  lost  upon  all  those  who  quit  Bitnias 
for  the  N,W. 

, Again,  we  make  hold  to  say,  that  the  Phiala  of 
Joaephus  has  not  yet  heen  identified.  Any  lake 
would  have  heen  called  Phiala  hy  the  Greeks  that 
hore  that  shape  (Reland,  Palest.  41 ;  comp.  Hoff- 
man's Lex.  Ufiiv.  s.v.\  if  we  mistake  not,  the  lake 
of  Dc'los  is  a  further  instance).  But  Blrket  er 
Ram,  or  the  alleged  Phiala,  lying  to  the  S.E,  of, 
and  at  some  distance  from,  the  cave  of  Bdni^s,  we 
are  not  sui-prised  that  the  story  of  Josephus  should 
be  voted  absurd ;  for  he  is  thus  made  to  say  seri- 
ously, what  even  to  a  tragic  poet  was  the  climax 
of  impossibilities  (Eur.  Med.  410),  that  '*  the 
fountains  of  sacred  streams  flow  baclcwards,"  or 
uphill.  The  Arabs  doubtless  heard  of  the  story  of 
the  .chaff  through  some  dragoman,  who  heard  it 
from  his  masters ;  but  the  direction  of  Shih'n — 
"  six  hours  higher  up  the  southern  declivity  of 
Mount  HeiTTion,"  and  therefore  to  the  N.E.  of 
B^ni^s — -is  beyond  doubt  the  true  one,  as  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Reland  (ibid.,  and  see  his  Map)  for 
the  site  of  the  lake.  According  to  Lynch,  *'a  veiy 
large  fountain  issuing  from  the  base  of  a  high 
rock,"  exists  there  {Off.  Hep.  112).  Lastly,  the 
actual  description,  given  by  Captain  Newbold  of  the 
lake  Merj  el  Man,  "  3  hrs,  E.  10°  N.  from  BSnias," 
prooes,  a,t  all  events,  that  there  is  one  circular  lake, 
besides  Birket  er  Ram,  in  those  regions,  and  in  the 
very  direction  indicated  by  the  historian.  We  can- 
not help,  therefore,  entertaining  a  suspicion  that 
Merj  el  Man  will  turn  out  to  be  the  true  Phiala. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Thompson  had  stated  that  '*  the 
Hashbeiya,  when  it  reaches  the  L.  Huleh,  has  been 
itnmensely  enlarged  by  the  waters  from  the  gieat 
fountains  of  Bdnids,  Tell-el  Kddy,  el  Mellahah, 
Deraldt  or  Beldt"  (both  on  the  western  side  of 
the  plain)  "  and  innumerable  other  springs."  Cap- 
tain Newbold,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  impossible 
to  ascertain  whether  such  a  junction  took  place,  or 
not,  before  they  enter  the  lake  (p.  15).  His  Arabs 
strongly  maintained  the  negative.  It  was  reserved 
for  Dr.  Robinson  in  1852  to  settle  the  question  of 
their  previous  junction,  which  according  to  him 
may  be  witnessed  one-third  of  a  mile  N.  of  Tell 
Sheikh  Tusuf:  so  that  they  enter  HOleh,  as  they 
depart  from  it,  in  'one  united  stream  (vol.  iii.  395). 
Its  passage  through  and  from  Cenesareth  is  that  of 
unintei'i-upted  unity'.  But  that  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  do  not  condescend  to  mingle  in  any  sense 
witli  those  of  the  lake,  is  as  true  as  that  the  Rhone 
and  the  lake  of  Geneva  never  embrace.  Any 
comparison  between  tlieiwaters  of  the  Jordan,  as  a 
fei-tilizer,  or  as  a  bevej'agej  with  those  of  the  Nile, 
would  be  no  less  unreal ;  while  from  the  immense 
amount  of  vegetable  matter-  which  they  contain, 
the  former  decompose  with  a  rapidity  perfectly  mar- 
vellous when  kept.  Travellers,  thererore,  who  are 
desii'ous  of  preserving  them,;  will  do  well  to  go  to 
the  fountain-heads  forr  thi^ii-  supply.  There  alone 
they  sparide  and  look  inviting. 

**  The  Jordan  enters  Genesareth  about  two  miles 
below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Julias,  or  the 
Bethsaida  of  GeulOnitls,  which  lay  upon  its  enstem 
banic.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  7(1  feet  wide,  a 
lazy  turbiil  stream,  flowing  between  low  alluvial 
banks.  There  are  several  bars  not  far  from  its 
month  where  it  can  be  forded.  .  .  .  I'Vom  the  site 
of  Bethsaida  to  hlr  Bendt  Yaltoh  is  about  six 
miles.  The  Jordan  here  rushes  along,  a  foaming 
torrent  (much  of  course  depending  on  the  season 
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when  it  is  visited),  through  a  naiTow  windiiig 
ravine,  shut  in  by  high  precipitous  banks.  Above 
the  bridge  the  current  is  less  rapid  and  the  banks 
are  lower.  The  whole  distance  from  thg  lake  el- 
Hiileh  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias  Is  nearly  nine  miles, 
and  the  fall  of  the  river  is  about  600  feet  "  (Poi-ter's 
Handbook,  part  ii.  p.  426-7 ;  comp.  Stanley's  8.  ^  P. 
p.  3G4,  note  1,  2nd  ed. 

The  two  principal  features  in  the  coui'se  of.  the 
.Jordan  are  its  descent  and  its  sinuosity.  From  its 
fountain-heads  to  the  point  where  it  is  lost  to 
nature,  it  rushes  down  one  continuous  inclined 
plane,  only  broken  by  a  seiies  of  rapids  or  preci- 
pitous falls.  Between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  Lieutenant  Lynch  passed  down  27  lapids 
which  he  calls  threatening ;  besides  a  gi'eat  many 
more  of  lesser  magnitude.  According  to  the  com- 
putations which  were  then  made,  the  descent  of  the 
Jordan  in  each  mile  was  about  11-8  English  feet; 
the  depression  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediten*anean  653*3 ;  and  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea  L')16"7  (Robinson,  i.  612,  note  xxx.). 
Thus  "the  Descender"  may  be  said  to  have  fairly 
earned  his  name.  Its  sinuosity  is  not  so  remark- 
able in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Lieutenant 
Lynch  would  i-egard  the  two  phenomena  in  the  light 
of  cause  and  effect.  "  The  great  secret,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  depression  between  lake  Tiberias  ami  the  Dead  Sea 
is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan.  In 
a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles  of 
longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles" 
{Off.  Letter,  p.  265  of  Narrat.').  During  the  whole 
passage  of  8|  days,  the  time  which  it  took  his  boats 
to  reach  the  Dead  Sea  from  Genesareth,  only  one  * 
straight  reach  of  any  length,  about  midway  between 
them,  i.  e.  on  the  4th  day,  is  noticed.  The  rate  of 
stream  seems  to  have  varied  with  its  relative  width 
and  depth.  The  greatest  width  mentioned  was 
180  yards,  the  point  where  it  entei-s  the  Dead  Sea. 
Here  it  was  only  3  feet  deep.  On  the  6th  day  the 
width  in  one  place  was  80  yards,  and  the  depth 
only  2  feet;  while  the  current  on  the  whole  varied 
from  2  to  8  knots.  On  the  5th  day  the  width  was 
7iJ  yards,  with  a  current  of  2  knots,  or  30  yards 
with  a  current  of  6  knots. 

The  only  living  tributaries  to  the  Jordan  noticed 
particularly  below  Genesareth  were  the  Yarmuk 
(Hieromax)  and  the  Zerka  (J^bbok).  The  mouth 
of  the  former  of  these  was  passed  on  the  3rd  day, 
40  yards  wide,  with  moderate  cun'ent;  while  the 
latter,  whose  course  became  visible  on  the  7th  day, 
was,  on  the  8th  day,  discovered  to  have  two  distinct 
outlets  into  the  main  stream,  oue  of  which  was  then 
dry.  Older  writers  had  distinguished  two  beds  and 
hanks  of  the  Jordan;  the  nrst,  that  occupied  by 
the  river  in  its  normal  state  ;  the  second,  composing 
the  space  which  it  occupied  during  its  -swelling  or 
overflow  (Mai-tiniRre,i>it'i.  Geograph.  s,v.).  Simi- 
larly Lieutenant  Lynch  has  remarked,  "  There  are 
f\-idently  two  terraces  to  the  Jordan,  and  through 
the  lowest  one  the  river  runs  its  serpentine  coui'se. 
From  the  stream,  above  the  immediate  banks,  there 
is,  on  each  side,  a  singular  terrace  of  low  hills,  lilce 
truncated  cones,  which  is  the  bluff' teiminus  of  an 
extended  table-land,  reaching  quite  to  the  moun- 
tnins  of  Hauran  on  the  E.,  and  the  high  hills  on 
the  western  side"  (iV-fz-ra^.,  April  13,  and  comp. 
wiiut  Capt.  Newbold  says,  p.  22).  There  are  no 
bridges  over  Jordan  to  which  an  earliei-  date  has 
been  assigned  than  that  of  the  Roman  occupation ; 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  Roman  roads  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  country — between  Ndbulas  and  Beisdn 
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ioi"  instance — that  may  well  have  Ciossed  by  these 
bridges.  The  Saracens  afterwards  added  to  their 
number,  or  restored  those  which  they  found  in 
niins.  Thus  the  bridge  called  el  Ghvjan  over  the 
Hashbeiya,  has  two  pointed  arches  and  one  round 
(Newbold,  p.  13),  while  the  entire  architecture  of 
the  Jisr  Bendt  Yakob  (of  the  daughtei'S  of  Jacob), 
2\  miles  to  the  S.  of  L.  Hlileh,  as  well  as  of  the 
khan  adjacent  to  it  on  the  eastern  side,  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  Saracenic  (ibid.,  p.  20).  A  Roman 
bridge  of  ten  arches,  Jisr  Semakh,  spans  the  Jordan 
near  the  village  bearing  that  name,  and  was  doubt- 
less on  the  rouce  from  Tiberias  and  Tarichea  to 
Gadara  and  Decapolis  (ibid.,  p.  21,  Irby,  p.  90). 
Lastly,  the  bridge  of  Mejdmieh,  which  ci-osses  the 
Jordan  about  six  miles  from  the  lake  of  Genesareth, 
was  Saracenic  ;  while  that  near  the  ford  Damieli  was 
more  Roman  (Newbold,  p.  20,  and  Lynch,  Nan-., 
April  16). 

TuiTiing  fi'om  these  artificial  constructions  to  the 
jold  bridges  of  nature — the  fbids,  we  find  a  remark- 
able, yet  perfectly  independent  concurrence  between 
the  naiTative  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  what  has 
been  asserted  previously  respecting  the  fords  or  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  indeed  atfirm  that 
the  localities  fit  into  eacb  other  like  the  pieces  of  a 
puzzle.  Yet  still  it  is  no  slight  coincidence  that  no 
,more  than  three,  or  at  most  four  regular  fords  should 
.have  been  set  down  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Ame- 
rican expedition.  The  two  first  occur  on  the  same 
•day  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  and  are  called 
respectively  Wacabes  and  Su/nva  {Off.  Rep.  pp.  2\S 
and  26).  Eighteen  miles  E.  'bj  K.  of  the  last  of 
these  were  the  ruins  of  Jerash  (which  our  authority 
confounds  with  Pella),  exac^y  in  a  line  with  which 
^s  placed  the  site  of  Succoth,  or  Salmt,  in  the  map 
of  Dr.  Robinson  ;  though  he  admits  that  arguments 
.ai'e  not  wanting  for  placing  it  some  way  to  the  8. 
(vol.  iii.  p.  310).  The  next  ford  is  passed  the  fol- 
lowing, or  the  7th  day,  the  ford  of  Ddmieh,  as  it 
is   called,   opposite   to  the  commencement  of  the 

■  Wady  Zerka,  some  miles  above  the  junction  of  that 
,   river  with  the  Jordan,  and  where  the  road  from 

Nubulus  to  es-Salt  crossed.  Could  we  ascertain 
the  true  site  of  Succoth,  we  might  be  better  able  to- 
.decide  which  of  these  two  fords  answei'ed  best  to 
the  Beth-barab  of  the  Old  Test.,  or  Bethabara  of  the 
>{ew;  and  then  Aenon  might  be  the  ford,  or  one  of 
■the  two  fords,  to  the  N.  of  it.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ford  Sukvja 
is  represented  as  the  dreariest  wild  imaginable — 
fearful  solitude  and  monotony  (^Narr.,  April  15). 
That  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  forded  the  Jordan 
near  Tarichea  was  probably  due  to  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Roman  bridge  ;  on  the  contrary,  where  they 
forded  it  on  horseback,  1|  hr.  from  Beisan,  Lynch 
found  the  water  between  5  and  6  feet  deep. 

The  ford  el-Mashra'a  over  against  Jericho  was 
the  last  ford  put  upon  record,  and  it  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  lengthened  notice.  Here  tradi- 
tion has  chosen  to  combine  the  passage  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  Joshua  with  the  baptism  of  our  Lord — 
a  more  distant  ford  would  have  been  found  highly 
inconvenient  for  the  Jerusalem  pilgrims  ;  and  here 
accordingly,  three  miles  below  the  rurned  convent  of 
St.  John — in  honour  of  these  events — the  annual 
bathing  of  the  Oriental  pilgrims  takes  place;  of 
.which  Professor  Stanlev  has  given  a  lively  picture 
,  {8.4- P.  p.  314-16;  comp.  Off.  Rep.  p.  29,  30). 

■  We  have  observed  that  not  a  single  city  ever 
-crowned  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  Still  Bethshan 
and  Jericho  to  the  W.,  Gerasa,  Pella,  and  Gadara  to 
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the  E.  of  it,  were  impoitant  cities,  and  caused  a  good 
deal  of  traflic  between  the  two  opposite  banks. 
Under  the  sway  of  the  Egyptian  sultans,  the  bi-idge 
of  the  Daughters  of  Jacob  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  high-roads  to  Damascus.  Another  road  to  Da- 
mascus was  from  JS^dbulus  through  Beisan,  and  was 
brought  over  by  the  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Termuk.  The  sites  of  these  cities,  with  their  history, 
are  discussed  under  their  respective  names;  and  for 
the  same  reason  we  abstain  from  gomg  deeply  into 
the  physi(al  features  of  the  Jordan,  or  of  the  Ghor, 
for  these  will  be  treated  of  more  at  large  under  the 
general  head  of  Palestine.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
therefore  to  the  most  cursory  notice.  As  there  were 
slime-pits,  or  pits  of  bitumen,  and  salt-pits  (Gen.  xi. 
3  ;  Zeph.  ii,  9)  in  the  vale  of  Siddim ,  on  the  extreme 
south,  so  Mr.  Thompson  speaks  of  bitumen  wells 
20  minutes  from  the  bridge  over  the  Hashbeiya  on 
the  extiteme  north  ;  while  Ain-el  Melldhah  above 
L.  Huleh,  is  emphatically  "  the  fountain  of  the 
salt  works"  (Lynch's  Nari-'at.,  p.  470).  Thermal 
springs  are  frequent  about  the  lake  of  Tiberias; 
the  most  celebrated,  below  the  town  bearing  that 
name  (Robinson,  ii.  384,  5)  ;  some  near*  Emmaus 
(Lynch,  467),  some  near  Magdala,  and  some  not 
far  from  Gadara  (Irby,  90,  1).  The  hill  of  Dan 
is  said  to  be  an  extinct  crater,  and  masses  of  volcanic 
rock  and  tufa  are  noticed  by  Lynch,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yermak  (A^arral,  April  12).  Dai'k 
basalt  is  the  characteristic  of  the  rocks  in  the  upper 
stage  ;  trap,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate, 
in  the  lower.  On  the  2nd  day  of  the  passage  a 
bank  of  fuller's-earth  was  observed. 

How  far  the  Jordan  in  olden  time  was  ever  a 
zone  of  cultivation,  like  the  Nile,  is  uncertain. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
L.  HiHeh,  the  hand  of  man  may  be  said  to  have 
disappeared  from  its  banks.  The  genuine  Arab  is 
a  nomad  by  nature,  and  contemns  agriculture. 
There,  however,  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  month  of 
May,  found  the  land  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake ;  and  lai-ge  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
sesame,  and  rice  rewarded  the  husbandman.  Horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep — all  belonging  to  the  GhawdHnah 
tribe — fattened  on  the  rich  pasture ;  and  large  herds 
of  black  buffaloes  luxuriated  in  the  streams  and  in 
the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes  (vol.  iii.  p.  396). 
These  are  doubtless  lineal  descendants  of  the  "fat 
bulls  of  Bashan ;"  as  the  *' oaks  of  Bashan" 
are  still  the  magnificent  staple  tree  of  those 
regions.  Cultivation  degenerates  as  we  advancfr 
southwards.  Corn-fields  wave  round  Genesareth 
on  the  W.,  and  the  palm  and  vine,  fig  and  pome- 
granate, are  still  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Melons 
grown  on  its  shores  are  of  great  size  and  much 
esteemed.  Pink  oleandeis,  and  a  rose-coloured  spe- 
cies of  hollyhock,  in  gi-eat  profusion,  wait  upon 
every  approach  to  a  rill  or  spring.  These  gems  of 
nature  reappear  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Jordan. 
There  the  purple  thistle,  the  bright  yellow  mari- 
gold, and  scai'let  anemone,,  saluted  the  adventurers 
.ofthe  New  World:  the  laurestinus  and  oleander, 
cedar  and  arbutus,  willow  and  tamarisk,  accompa- 
nied them  on  their  route.  As  the  chmate  became 
more  tropical,  and  the  lower  Ghor  was  entered, 
large  ghurrah  trees,  like  the  aspen,  with  silvery 
foliage,  overhung  them  ;  and  the  cane,  frequently 
impenetrable,  and  now  in  blossom,  "  was  ever  at  the 
water's  edge,"  Only  once  during  the  whole  voyage, 
on  the  4th  day,  were  patches  of  wheat  and  barley 
visible ;  but  the  hand  that  had  sowed  them  lived 
far  away.     As  Jeremiah  in  the  0.  T.,  and  St.  Je- 
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rome  and  I'hocas  (see  Reland  as  above)  among  Chris- 
tian pilgrims,  had  spoken  of  the  Jordan  as  the 
resort  ol'  lions,  so  tracks  of  tigers,  wild  boars,  and 
the  like,  presented  themselves  from  time  to  time  to 
these  explorers.  Flocks  of  wild  ducks,  of  cranes,  of 
pigeons,  and  of  swallows,  were  saired  by  their  ap- 
proach ;  and  a  specimen  of  the  bulbul,  or  Syrian 
nightingale,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  scenery 
throughout  was,  not  inspiring — it  was  of  a  subdued 
character  when  they  started;  profoundly  gloomy 
and  dreary  near  ibrd  Sukwa ;  and  then  utterly 
sterile  just  before  they  reached  Jericho.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  Arab  tribes — so  savage,  as  scarce 
to  be  considered  exceptions — humanity  had  become 
extinct  on  its  banks. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  our  subject  without  ex- 
pressing our  wannest  thanks  to  our  Transatlantic 
brethren.  It  was  not  enough  that  Dr.  Robinson 
should  have  eclipsed  all  other  writers  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  his  noble  work  upon  Palestine ;  but 
that  a  nation  from  the  extreme  W. — from  a  conti- 
nent utterly  unknown  to  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment— should  have  been  the  first  to  accomplish  the 
navigation  of  that  sacred  river,  which  has  been 
before  the  world  so  prominently  for  nearly  4000 
years  ;  this  is  a  fact  which  surely  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  by  any  writer  on  the  Joi'dan  in  silence, 
or  uncommemorated.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JO'RIBAS  i'ldpi^os:  /oHiH«  =  Jakid  (1  Esd. 
viii.  44  ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

JO'EIBUS  Cl<ip'&os:  Joribus)  =  J AUiB  (1  Esd. 
ix.  19  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  18). 

JO'EIM  ('Iwpe/;u),  son  of  Matthat,  in  the  genea- 
logy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29),  in  the  13th  generation 
from  David  inclusive ;  about  contemporary,  thei  e- 
fore,  with  Ahaz.  The  form  of  the  name  is  ano- 
malous, and  should  probably  be  either  Joram  or 
Joiarim.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOE'KOAM  (DJJpT  :    'UxXiv  ;    Alex.  'Up- 

icadv :  Jercaam),  either  a  descendant  of  Caleb  the 
son  of  Hezron,  through  Hebron,  or,  as  Jarchi  says, 
the  name  of  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which 
Eaham  was  prince  (1  Chr.  ii.  44).  It  was  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  Jerome 
gives  it  in  the  form  Jerchaam  (^Qicaest,  Hebr.  in 
Paral.). 

JO'SABAD.      1.  (nat'V:    'Iwafa;3ti9  ;    Alex. 

'l£ofa/3t£5  ;  Cod.  Fred.  Aug.  'Iwfo/3aj8  :  Jezahad.) 
Properly  Jozabad,  the  Gederathite,  one  of  the 
hardy  warriors  of  Benjamin  who  left  Saul  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  David  during  his  residence  among 
the  Philistines  at  Zijflag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

2.  ('laiCa/SSiJs ;  Alex.  'Im(ra;8S<(s :  Josadus)  = 
Jozabad,  son  of  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  viii. 
63  ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

3.  (Alex.  'n^ajSaSos;  Zahdias),  one  of  the  sons 
of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  ix.  29).     [Zabbai.] 


JOSEPH 

JO'SAPHAT  (^lu(ra<^&T :  Josapliai)  =  Jeho- 
shaphat  king  of  Judali  (Matt.  i.  8). 

JOSAPH'IAS  ^la<ra(plas:  Jbsap/ite)  =  Jo- 
siPiiiAH  (1  Esd.  viii.  36 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ™i.  10). 

JO'SEDEO  {'laaeSeK :  Josedeo  ;  Josedech), 
1  Esd.  V.  5,  48,  56  ;  vi.  2  ;  ix.  19  ;  Ecclus.  xlix. 
12  =  Jehozadak  or  JOZADAK,  the  father  of 
Jeshua,  whose  name  also  appeai-s  as  Josedech 
(Hag.  i.  1). 

JO'SEPH  (f\DV :  'lao-^ :  Joseph).  1.  The 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Jacob  by  Rachel.  Like  his 
brethren,  he  received  his  name  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth.  We  read  that  Rachel 
was  long  barren,  but  that  at  length  she  "  bare  a  son ; 
and  said,  God  hath  fcdcen  away  (fjDK)  my  reproach : 
and  she  called  his  name  Joseph  (flpT);  saying. 
The  Lord  will  add  (^10*)  to  me  another  son"  (Gen. 
XXX.  23,  24)  ;  a  hope  fulfilled  in  the  birth  of  Ben- 
jamin (comp.  XXXV.  17).  This  passage  seems  to 
indicate  a  double  etymology  (from  f|pK  and 
FlD^).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  ex- 
planation, because  of  the  relation,  of  the  taking 
away  the  reproach  to  the  e,\-pectation  of  another 
son.  Such  doable  etymologies  are  probably  more 
common  in  Hebrew  names  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

The  date  of  Joseph's  birth  relatively  to  that  of 
the  coming  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  is  fixed  by  the 
mention  that  he  was  thirty  yeai-s  old  when  he 
became  governor  of  Egypt  (xli.  46),  which  agi'ees 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  "  seventeen  years 
old "  (xxxvii.  2)  about  the  time  that  his  bi-ethren 
sold  him.  He  was  therefore  born  about  39  years 
before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  and,  according  to  the 
chronology  which  we  hold  to  be  the  most  probable, 
B.C.  cir."l906. 

After  Joseph's  birth  he  is  fii-st  mentioned  when 
a  youth,  seventeen  yeiirs  old.  As  the  child  of 
Rachel,  .and  "  son  of  his  old  age "  (xxxvii.  3), 
and  doubtless  also  for  his  excellence  of  character, 
he  was  beloved  by  his  father  above  all  his  bre- 
thren. Probably  at  this  time  Rachel  was  already 
dead  and  Benjamin  but  an  infant,  Benjamin,  that 
other  "child  of  his  old  age"  (xliv.  20),  whom 
Jacob  aftenv.irds  loved  as  all  that  remained  of 
Rachel  when  he  supposed  Joseph  dead — "  his  bro- 
ther is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mothei", 
and  his  father  loveth  him  "  (?.  c.).*  Jacob  at  this 
time  had  two  small  pieces  of  land  in  Canaan, 
Abraham's  burying-place  at  Hebron  in  the  south, 
and  the  "  parcel  of  a  field,  where  he  [Jacob]  had 
spread  his  tent"  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19),  at  Shechem  in 
the  north,  the  latter  being  probably,  from  its  price, 
the  lesser  of  the  two.  He  seems  then  to  have  stayed 
at  Hebron  with  the  aged  Isaac,  while  his  sons  kept 
his  flocks.  Joseph,  we  read,  brought  the  evil  report 
of  his  brethren  to  his  father,  and  they  hated  him 


■^  Accordingf  to  tlie  order  of  the  narrative,  Itachcl's 
death, preoeded  the  selling  of  Joseph  ;  it  is  unlikely 
that  1 7  years  should  have  elapsed  between  the  hirth  of 
Josepb  and  that  of  Benjamin ;  and  as  Benjamin  had  ten 
sons  at  the  coming  into  Egypt  (xlvi.  21),  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  he  was  born  no  more  thiin  22  years 
before.  There  is  moreover  no  mention  of  Rachel 
besides  the  allusion  in  the  spceeli  of  Judali  to  Joseph, 
quoted  above  (xliv.  20),  in  the  whole  subsequent  nar- 
rative, until  dying  Jacob,  when  he  blesses  Ephraim 


and  Manasseh,  returns  to  the  thought  of  his  beloved 
wife,  and  says,  "  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from 
Padan,  llachel  died  by  me  in  the  ,land  of  Canaan  in 
the  way,  when  yet  [there  was]  but  a  little  way  to 
come  unto  Ephrath  :  and  I  buried  her  there  in  the 
way  of  Ephrath  ;  the  same  [is]  Beth-lehem  "  (xlviii. 
7).  Joseph's  anxiety  in  Egypt  to  see  Benjamin  .seems 
to  favoiu'  the  idea  that  he  had  known  him  as  a  child. 
When  Joseph  was  sold,  Benjamin  can,  however,  have 
only  been  very  young, 


JOSEPH 

because  his  fiither  loved  him  more  tlian  them,  and 
had  shown  his  pi-eterence  by  making  liim  a  dress 

(D^DS  n^nS),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  long 

tunic  with  sleeves,  worn  bj  youths  and  maidens  of 
the  richer  class.^  The  hatred  of  Joseph's  brethren 
was  inci'eased  by  his  telling  of  a  dream  foreshowing 
that  they  wouhl  bow  down  to  him,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  same  import. •=  It  is  re- 
markable that  thus  early  prophetic  dreams  appear 
in  Joseph's  life.  This  pai"t  of  the  history  (xxxvii. 
3-11)  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  reti  ospective 
introduction  to  the  narrative  of  the  great  crime  of 
the  envious  brethren.  They  had  gone  to  Shechem 
to  feed  the  flock  ;  and  Joseph  was  sent  thitlier  from 
the  vale  of  Hebron  by  his  father  to  bring  him  word 
of  their  welfare  and  that  of  the  flock.  They  were 
not  at  Sliechem,  but  were  gone  to  Dothan,  which 
appears  to  have  been  not  veiy  fiu"  distant,  pasturing 
their  flock  like  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day,  wher- 
ever the  wild  country  (ver.  22)  was  unowned.  On 
Joseph's  approach,  his  brethren,  except  Reuben, 
resolved  to  kill  him ;  but  Reuben  saved  him,  per- 
suading them  to  cast  him  into  a  dry  pit,  with  the 
intent  that  he  might  restore  him  to  his  father. 
Accordingly,  when  Joseph  was  come,  they  stripped 
him  of  his  tunic  and  cast  him  into  the  pit,  *'  and 
they  sat  down  to  eat  bread:  and  they  lifted  up 
their  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  a  company  of 
Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels 
bearing  spicery  [?]  and  balm  and  gum  ladanum  [?], 
going  to  can-y  [it]  down  to  Egypt"  (ver.  25). — 
In  passing  we  must  call  attention  to  the  interest 
of  this  ea]"ly  notice  of  the  trade  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt. — The  Ishmeelites  are  also  called  Mi- 
dianites  in  the  narrative :  that  the  two  names  are 
used  interchangeably  is  evident  from  ver.  28  ;  it 
must  therefore  be  supposed  that  one  of  them  is 
generic;  the  caravan  "came  from  Gilead"  and 
brought  balm  ;'*  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
the  merchants  to  have  been  Midianites,  and  that 
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''  The  name  of  this  di-ess  seems  to  signify  "  a  tunic 
reaching  to  the  extremities."  It  was  worn  by  David's 
daughter  Tamar,  being  the  dress  of  *'  the  king's 
daughters  [thatwere].virglns"  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18,  see  19). 
There  seems  no  reason  for  the  LXX.  rendering  x'-''''^^ 
ttoikCKos,  or  the  Vulg.  polymita,  except  that  it  is  very 
likely  that  such  a  tunic  would  be  ornamented  with, 
coloui-ed  stripes,  or  embroidered.  The  richer  classes 
among  the  ancient  Egj'ptians  wore  long  dresses  of 
■white  linen.  Tlie  people  of  Palestine  and  SjTia,  re- 
presented on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  enemies  or 
tributaries,  wore  similar  di'esses,  partly  coloured,  ge- 
nerally with  a  stripe  round  the  skirts  and  the  borders 
of  the  sleeves. 

•^  From  Joseph's  second  dream,  and  his  father's 
rebuke,  it  might  Ve  inferred  that  Kachel  was  living 
at  the  time  that  he  dreamt  it.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  it  may  have  occurred  some  time  before  the  sell- 
ing of  Joseph,  and  been  interpreted  by  Jacob  of  llachel, 
who  certainly  was  not  alive  at  its  fulfilment,  so  that 
it  could  not  apply  to  her.  Yet,  if  Leah  only  survived, 
Jacob  might  have  spoken  of  her  as  Joseph's  mother. 
The  dream,  moreover,  indicates  eleven  brethren  be- 
sides the  father  and  mother  of  Joseph. :  if  therefore 
Benjamin  were  already  bom,  Rachel  must  have  been 
dead  :  the  reference  is  therefore  more  probably  to 
Leah,  who  may  have  been  living  when  Jacob  went 
into  Egypt. 

'^  The  three  articles  of  commerce  carried  by  the 
caravan  we  have  rendered  spicery,  balm,  and  gum 
ladanum.  The  meaning  of  DX^^O  is  "extremely 
doubtful :    there    is  nothing   to  guide   ub  [  but  the 


they  are  also  called  Ishmeelites  by  a  kind  of  generic 
use  of  that  name.  Judah  suggested  to  his  brethren 
to  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmeelites,  appealing  at  once 
to  their  covetousness  and,  in  proposing  a  less  cruel 
course  than  that  on  which  they  were  probably  still 
resolved,  to  what  remnant  of  brotherly  feeling 
they  may  still  hare  had.  Accordingly  they  took 
Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sold  him  "  for  twenty 
[shekels]  of  silver"  (ver.  28),  which  we  find  to 
have  been,  under  the  Law,  the  value  of  a  male  from 
five  to  twenty  yeai-s  old  (Lev.  xxvii,  5),«  Pro- 
bably there  was  a  constant  traffic  in  white  slaves, 
and  the  price,  according  to  the  unchangeableness  of 
eastern  customs,  Jong  remained  the  same.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  we  here  already  find  the  de-. 
scendants  of  Abraham's  concubines  oppressing  the 
lawful  heirs.  Reuben  was  absent,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  pit  was  gi-eatly  distressed  at  not  finding 
Joseph.  His  brethren  pretended  to  Jacob  that  Jo- 
seph had  been  killed  by  some  wild  beast,  taking 
to  him  the  tunic  sta.ined  with  a  kid's  blood,  while 
even  Reuben  forbore  to  tell  him  the  truth,  all 
speaking  constantly  of  the  lost  brother  as  though 
they  knew  not  what  had  befallen  him,  and  even  as 
dead.  *'  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sack- 
cloth upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many 
days.  And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daugliters  rose 
up  to  comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted ; 
and  he  said,  For  I  will  go  down  unto  ray  son 
mourning  into  the  grave.  Thus  his  father  wept  for 
him  "  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34,  35).*'  Jacob's  lamentation 
shows  that  he  knew  of  a  future  state,  for  what 
comfort  would  he  have  in  going  into  his  own  grave 
when  he  thought  that  his  lost  son  had  been  torn 
by  wild  beasis?  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
we  should  certainly  understand  "Hades"  by  "the 
gi'ave,"  and  may  ti*anslate,  "  For  I  will  go  down 
unto  my  son  mourning  to  Hades."  ^ 

The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  Potiphar, 
"an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  executioners, 
an  Ef^yptian"  (xxxix.  1  ;  comp.  xxxvii.  'SQ).^     We 


renderings  of  the  LXX.  Bv^Cafxa  and  the  ■  Vulg. 
aromata,  and  the  congruity  of  their  meaning  with 
that  of  the  name  of  the  second  article.  As  to  the 
*"lV)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  kind  of  balm, 
although,  its  exact  kind  is  difficult  to  determine.  The 
meaning  of  tO?  is  not  certain  :  perhaps  gmn  ladanum 
is  a  not  improbable  conjecture. 

?  Kalisch,  remarks  {ad  lac.)  that  twenty  shekels 
was  "  a  price  less  than  that  ordinarily  paid  for  a 
Hebrew  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  32  ;  Lev,  xxvii.  5)."  The 
former  reference  is  to  the  fine  to  be  paid,  thirty 
shekels  of  silver,  to  the  owner  of  a  slave,  male  or 
female,  gored  to  death  by  an  ox  :  the  latter  dis- 
proves his  assertion. — The  payment  must  have  been 
by  weight,  since  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
coined  money  was  known  at  this  remote  period. 
[Monet.] 

^  The  daughters  hei-e  mentioned  Vere  probably  the 
wives  of  Jacob's  sons  :  he  seems  to  have  had  but  one 
daughter  ;  and  if  he  had  many  granddaughters,  few 
would  have  been  born  thus  early. 

s  For  this  interesting  inference  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Marks.  On  the  knowledge  of  the  futm-e  state 
among  the  Israelites  during  and  after  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  see  art.  Egypt. 

>•  The  word    D''"1D>    which    we    have    rendered 

■  T 

"  officer,"  with  the  A.  V.,  properly  means  "  eunuch," 
as  explained  in  the  margin,  although  it  is  also  used 
in  the  Bible  in  the  former  sense  (Gesen.  TIics.  s.  v.). 
Potiphar's  office  would  scarcely  have  been  given  to  a 
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have  probably  no  right  to  infer,  as  Gesenius  has 

done  {^hes.  s.  v.)  11313),  that  by  the  executioners 

we  are  to  understand  the  same  as  the  king's  guard 
or  body-guai"d.'  This  may  be  the  case  when  the 
Olialdeans  are  spoken  of,  for  tlie  immediate  infliction 
of  punishment  under  the  very  eye  of  the  sovereign 
was  always  usual  both  with  Sheraites  and  Tatars, 
as  a  part  of  their  system  of  investing  the  regal 
power  with  terror  ;  but  the  more  refined  Egyptians 
aud  their  responsible  kings  do  not  seem  to  have 
practised  a  custom  which  nothing  but  necessity 
could  render  tolerable.  That  in  this  case  the  title 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  is  evident  from  the  control 
exercised  by  Potiphar  over  the  king's  prison  (xxxix. 
20),  and  from  the  fact  that  this  prison  is  aftei-wai'ds 
shown  to  have  been  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of 
the  executioners,  that  officer  then  being  doubtless 
a  successor  of  Potiphar  (xl.  3,  4).  The  name 
Potiphar  is  written  in  hieroglyphics  Pet-pa-ra  or 
PET-p-RA,  and  signifies  "belonging  to  Ra"  (the 
sun).  It  occurs  again,  with  a  slightly  different 
orthography,  Poti-pherah,  as  the  name  of  Joseph's 
father-in-law,  priest  or  prince  of  On.  It  may  be 
reiTiarked  that  as  Ea  was  the  chief  divinity  of  On, 
or  Hehopolis,  it  is  an  interesting  undesigned  coin- 
cidence tliat  the  latter  should  bear  a  name  indicat- 
ing devotion  to  Ra.     [Potiphar.] 

It  is  irapoi-tant  to  observe  that  a  careful  compa- 
rison of  evidence  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that, 
at  the  time  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  l^gypt, 
the  country  was  not  united  imder  the  rule  of  a 
single  native  line,  but  governed  by  several  dynasties, 
of  which  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  of  Shepheixl  Kings, 
was  the  predominant  line,  the  rest  being  tributary 
to  it.  The  absolute  dominions  of  this  dynasty  lay 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  it  would  therefore  always  be 
most  connected  with  Palestine.  The  manners  de- 
scribed are  Egyptian,  although  there  is  apparently 
an  nccasional  slight  tinge  of  Shemitisra.  The  date 
of  Joseph's  arrival  we  should  consider  u.C.  cir. 
1890.    [Egypt  :  Chronology.] 

In  Egypt,  the  second,  period  of  Joseph's  hfe 
begins.  As  a  child  he  had  been  a  true  son,  and 
withstood  the  evil  example  of  his  brethren.  He 
is  now  to  serve  a  strange  master  in  the  hai'd  state 
of  slavery,  and  his  virtue  will  be  put  to  a  severer 
proof  than  it  had  yet  sustained.  Joseph  prospered 
in  the  house  of  the  Egyptian,  who,  seeing  that  God 
blessed  him,  and  pleased  with  his  good  service,  "set 
him  over  his  house,  and  all  [that]  he  had  he  gave 
into  his  hand  "  (xxxix.  4,  comp.  5).  He  was  placed 
over  all  his  master's  property  with  perfect  trust,  and 
"  the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's 
sake"  (ver.  5).  The  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs  bring  vividly  before  us 
the  daily  life  and  duties  of  Joseph.  The  property 
of  great  men  is  shown  to  have  been  managed  by 
scribes,  who  exercised  a  most  methodical  and  minute 
supei-vision  over  all  tlie  operations  of  agi'iculture, 
gardening,  the  keeping  of  live  stock,  and  fishing. 
Every  product  was  carefully  registered  to  check 
the  dishonesty  of  the  labourers,  who  in  Egypt  have 
always  been  famous  in  this  respect.  Probably  in 
no  country  was  farming  ever  more  systematic.  Jo- 
seph's  previous  knowledge   of  tending  flocks,  and 


eunuch,  and  there  is,  we  lielieve,  no  evidence  that 
there  were  such  in  the  Egyptian  courts  in  ancient 
times,  '^his  very  word  first  occurs  in  hieroglyphics, 
written  sars,  aa  a  title  of  Persian  functionaries,  in 
inscriptions  of  thi2  time  of  the  Persian  dominion. 
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perhaps  of  husbandry,  aud  his  truthful  charactei-, 
exactly  fitted  him  for  the  post  of  overeeer.  How 
long  he  filled  it  we  are  not  told.  **  Joseph  was 
fair  of  form  and  fair  in  appearance"  (xxxix.  6). 
His  master's  wife,  with  the  well-known  profligacy 
ot  the  Egyptian  women,  tempted  him,  and  failing, 
charged  him  with  the  ci-ime  she  would  have  made 
him  commit,  Potiphar,  incensed  against  Joseph, 
cast  him  iuto  prison.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
from  the  lowness  of  the  moi-als  of  the  Egyptians  in 
practice,  that  the  sin  of  unfaithfulness  in  a  wife 
was  not  ranked  among  the  heaviest  vices.  The 
punishment  of  adulterers  was  severe,  and  a  moral 
tale  recently  intei-preted,  "  The  Two  Brothers" 
is  founded  upon  a  case  nearly  resembling  that  of 
Joseph.  It  lias,  indeed,  been  imagined  that  this 
story  was  based  upon  the  trial  of  Joseph,  and 
as  it  was  written  for  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  a  later  period,  there  is  some  reason  in 
the  idea  that  the  virtue  of  one  who  had  held  so 
liigh  a  position  as  Joseph  might  have  been  in  the 
mind  oi"  the  writer,  were  this  part  of  his  histoiy 
well-known  to  the  priests,  which,  however,  is  not 
hkely.  This  incident,  moreover,  is  not  so  remark- 
able as  to  justify  great  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
similai'ity  to  it  of  the  main  event  of  a  moral  tale. 
The  story  of  Bellerophon  might  as  reasonably  be 
traced  to  it,  were  it  Egyptian  aifd  not  Greek. — ^The 
Muslims  have  founded  upon  the  history  of  Joseph 
and  l*otiphar's  wife,  whom  they  call  Yoosuf  and 
Zeleekha,  a  famous  religious  allegory.  This  is  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Kur-dn  relates  the  tempt- 
ing of  Joseph  with  no  material  variation  in  the 
main  particulai-s  from  the  authentic  nairative.  The 
commentators  say,  that  after  the  death  of  Potiphar 
(Kitfeer),  Joseph  married  Zeleekha  (Sale,  ch.  xii.). 
This  mistake  was  probably  caused,  by  the  circum- 
stance tliat  Joseph's  father-in-law  boie  the  same 
name  as  his  master. 

Potiphar,  although  convinced  of  Joseph's  guilt, 
does  not  appear  to  have  brought  him  before  a  tri- 
bunal, where  the  enormity  of  his  alleged  crime, 
especially  after  the  trust  placed  in  him,  and  the 
tact  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  which  was  made  much 
of  by  his  mtister's  wife  (^xxxix.  14,  17),  would  pro- 
bably have  ensured  a  punishment  of  the  severest 
kind.  He  seems  to  have  only  cast  him  into  the 
prison,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  his  house,  or, 
at  least,  under  his  control,  since  afterwards  prisonei-s 
ai-e  related  to  havis  been  put  "  in  ward  [in]  the 
house  of  the  captain  of  the  executioners,  into  the 
prison  "  (xl.  3),  aud  simply,  "  in  ward  [in]  the  cap- 
tain of  the  executionei"s'  house"  (xli.  10,  comp.  xl. 
7.)  The  prison  is  described  as  "  a  place  where  the 
king's  prisonei-s  [were]  bound"  (xxxix.  20).  Heie 
the  hai"dest  time  of  Joseph's  period  of  probation 
began.  He  was  cast  into  prison  on  a  false  ac- 
cusation, to  lemain  there  for  at  least  two  yeai-s, 
and  perhaps  lor  a  much  longer  time.  At  fii'st 
he  was  treated  with  severity  ;  this  we  leani  from 
Ps.  cv.,  "  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  Joseph 
[who] :  was  sold  for  a  slave :  whose  feet  they 
afflicted  with  the  fetter :  the  iron  entered  into  his 
soul"  (ver.  17,  18).  There  is  probably  hei-e  a 
connexion  between  "fetter"  and  "iiou"  (comp. 
cxlix.  8),  in  whicli  case  the  signification  of  the  last 


'  D^'HStSn  "y^  must  mean  "  captain  of  the  execu- 
tioners," from  Potiphar's  connexion  with  the  prison,' 
although  the  I^XX.  renders  it  dpx^M'^veipos. 
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clause  would  be  "  the  iron  entered  into  him/' 
meaning  that  the  fetters  cut  liis  feet  or  legs.  .  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  Genesis 
that  the  lieeper  of  the  prison  treated  Joseph  well 
{xxxix.  21),  tor  we  are  not  justified  iu  thence  in- 
ferring that  he  was  kind  from  the  first.*^ 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Potiphai-'s  house,  Joseph 
WiU?  found  worthy  of  complete  trust,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  placed  everything  under  his 
control,  God's  especial  blessing  attending  his  honest 
service.  After,  a  while,  Pharaoh  was  incensed 
agaioist  two  of  his  officers,  **the  chief  of  the  cup- 
bearers" (D^pK'^ri  "ib'J,  and  "  the  chief  of  the 
bakers  "  (_D''Sl&^n  1K^),  and  cjist  them  into  the  pri- 
son where  Joseph  was.  Here  the  chief  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, doubtless  a  successor  of  rc)tiphar(foi-,  had 
the  latter  been  convinced  of  Joseph's  innocence,  he 
would  not  have  left  him  in  the  prison,  and  if  not  so 
coQvincpd,  he  would  not  have  trusted  him),  charged 
Joseph  to  serve  these  prisoners.  Like  I'otiphar, 
they  were  "  officers  "  of  Pharaoh  (xl.  2),  and  though 
it  may  be  a  iwistake  to  call  them  giandees,  their 
easy  access  to  the  king  would  give  them  an  im- 
portance that  explains  the  care  taken  of  them  by 
'the  chief  of  the  executioners.  Each  dreamed  a  pro-, 
phetic  dream,  vrhich  Joseph  interpreted,  disclaim- 
ing human  skill  and  acknowleiiging  that  interpreta- 
tions were  of  God.  It  is  not  necessary  lieie  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  particulars  of  this  part  of  Jo- 
seph's history,  since  they  do  not  materially  aflect 
the  leailing  events  of  his  life  ;  they  are  however 
very  interesting  from  their  perfect  agreement  with 
the  mannei"S  of  the  amient  Egyptians  as  represented 
on  their  monuments,'"  Joseph,  when  he  tuld  the 
chief  of  the  cupbearers  of  his  coming  restoration  to 
favour,  prayed  him  to  speak  to  Pharaoh  for  him  ; 
but  he  did  not  remember  him. 


''  Joseph's  complaint  to  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers, 
"  And  here  also  have  I  done  nothing  that  they  should 
put  me  into  the  dungeon"  ("nUBj  xl.  15),  does  not 
throw  light  upon  this  matter ;  for  although  the  word 
used  seems  properly  to  mean  the  worst  kind  of  prison, 
or  the  worst  part  of  a  prison,  here  it  must  be  merely 
equivalent,  as  in  xli.  14,  to  inDn"n^3  (xxxix.  20, 
&c.),  which  seems  properly  a  milder  term. 

"  It  has  been  imagined,  from  the  account  of  the 
dream  of  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers,  that  the  wine 
then  drunk  by  the  king  of  Egypt  may  have  been  the 
fresh  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  ;  hut  the  nature 
of  the  dream,  which  embraces  a  long  pei'iod,  and 
merely,  indicates  the  various  stages  of  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  fruit  as  though  immediately  following 
one  another,  would  allow  the  omission  of  the  process 
of  preparing  the  wine.  The  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments makes  it  very  improbable  that  unfermented 
wine  was  drunk  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  so  that 
it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  ever  have  taken 
the  place  of  fermented  or  true  wine,  which  was  the 
national  beverage  of  the  higher  classes  at  least. 

°  Lit.  "  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  daj-s ;"  but  we 
may  read  "  after "  for  *' at  the  end;"  and  the  word 
"  days  "  appears  merely  to  indicate  that  the  year  was 
H  period  of  time,  or  possibly  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  ordinary  year  from  a  greater  period,  the  year  of 
days  from  the  year  of  years. 

°  This  word  is  probably  of  Egyptian  oi'igin. 
[Egypt  ;   Nile.] 

P  There  can  be  no  dou^t  that  this  is  an  Egyptian 
word.  The  LXX.  does  not  translate  it  (Gen.  xli.  2, 
18  ;  Is.  xix.  7}  ;  and  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  an 
Egyptian  Jew,  uses  it  untranslated  (Wisd.  xl.  lf>)  :  it 
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"After  two  years,""  Joseph's  deliverance  came. 
Pharaoh  dreamed  two  prophetic  dreams.  "  He 
stood  by  the  river"  ["I'S^,  the  Nile]."  And,  be- 
hold, coming  up  out  of  the  river  seven  kine  [or 
'  heifers  '],  beautiful  iu  appearance  and  fat-fleshed; 
and  they  fed  in  the  marsh-grass  [-inN].?  And, 
behold,  seyen  other  kine  coming  up  after  them  out 
of  the  river,  evil  in  appearance,  and  lean-fleshed" 
(xli.  1-3).  These,  afterwards  descnbed  still  more 
strougly,  ate  up  the  flrst  seven,  and  yet,  as  is  said 
iu  the  second  account,  when  they  had  eaten  them 
remained  as  lean  as  before  (xli.  1-4,  17-'JI).  Then 
Pharaoli  had  a  second  dream, — "  Behold,  seven  ears 
of  corn  coming  up  on  one  stalk,  fat  [or  *  full,'  ver, 
22]  and  good.  And,  behold,  seven  eai^,  thin  and 
blasted  with  the  east  wind,'^  sprouting  forth  after 
them"  (ver.  5,  6).  These,  also  described  more 
stiongly  in  the  second  account,  devoured  the  rirst 
seven  ears  (\'er.  5-7,  22-24).  In  the  morning  Pha- 
raoh sent  for  the  "  scribes,"  (D''?3P"in),  and  the 

*'  wise  men,"  and  they  were  unable  to  give  him  an 
interpretation.  Then  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers 
remerabejed  .Joseph,  and  told  Pharaoh  how  a  young 
Hebrew,  "  servant  to  the  captain  of  the  execu- 
tioners," had  intei-preted  his  and  his  fellow-pii- 
soner's  dreams.  "Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called 
Jos,eph,  and  they  made  him  hasten  out  of  the  pri- 
son :  and  he  shaved  [himself])  and  changed  his  rai- 
ment, and  came  unto  Pharaoh"  (ver.  14}.  The 
king  then  related  his  dreams,  and  Josrpli,  when  he 
had  disclaimed  human  wisdom,  declared  to  him  that 
they  were  sent  of  God  to  forewarn  Pharaoh.  Tliere 
was  essentially  but  one  dream.  Both  kine  and  ears 
symbolized  yeais.  There  were  to  be  seven  years  of 
great  plenty  in  Egyjit,  and  after  them  seven  years 
of  consuming  and  "  very  heavy  famine."    The  dou- 


is  written  in  these  places  axt,  a^et.  Jerome  remarks 
that  when  he  asked  the  learned  Egyptians  what  this 
word  meant,  they  said  that  in  their  language  this 
name  was  given  to  every  kind  of  marsh-plant  ("  ortme 
quod  171  _?J«/wrfe  vireiis  uasciiur,'"  Com.  in  Is.  1.  c). 
The  change  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  vowel  ee  to  )  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  laws  of  permutation  which 
we  discover  by  a  comparison  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
{JSnc,  Brit.  8th  ed.  "Hieroglyphics'').  This  word 
occurs  with  NDi  in  Job  viii.'  11.  The  latter  we 
have  supposed  to  he  there  used  generically,  as  "  the 
reed"  [Egypt];  bat  from  the  occurrence  of  an 
Egyptian  word  with  it,  it  may  he  inferred  to  have 
its  special  signification,  "the  papyrus."  The  former 
word,  however,  seems  to  he  always  generic. 

1  Bunsen  remarks  upon  this  w^ord  :  "  Der  Ost- 
wind,  der  wegen  seiner  funfzigtagigen  [Dauer  jetzt 
in  Aegypten  Chamsin  heisst,  ist  sehr  trocken  und 
hat  Yerwandschaft  mit  dem  Samum  (d.  h.  der 
Giftige),  dem  crstickenden  Sturmwind  des  wiisten 
Arahien,  der  im  April  und  Mai  herrscht "  [Bibd- 
vrrk,  ad  loc).  But  it  .should  he  observed:  1.  The 
east  wind  does  not  blow  during  the  Khamflseen. 
2.  The  spring  hot  winds  are  southerly.  3.  They 
do  not  last  fifty  days.  4.  They  are  not  called 
Chamsin  l(Khamseen)  or  Khamfiseen.  5.  They  pre- 
vail, usually  for  three  days  at  a  time,  during  the 
seven  weeks  {4^  days)  following  Easter,  vulgai-ly 
called  in  Egypt  Khamfiseen,  which  is  a  plural  of 
Khamseen,  a  term  applied  in  the  singular  to  neither 
winds  nor  period,  tliough  they  are  not  strictly  con- 
fined to  this  fluctuating  pijriod.  6.  They  have  no 
relation  to  the  Samoom,  which  occurs  in  any  hot 
weather,  and  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.    "7.  The  Samoom  is  not  peculiar  to  Arabia. 
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bling  of  the  dream  denoted  that  the  events  it  fore- 
shadowed were  certain  and  imminent.  On  the  in- 
terpretation it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  kine  represented  the  animal  products, 
and  the  ears  of  corn  the  vegetable  products,  the 
most  important  object  in  each  class  representing  the 
whole  class.  Any  reference  to  Egyptian  supersti- 
tions, such  as  some  commentators  have  imagined, 
is  both  derogatory  to  revelation  and,  on  purely  cri- 
tical grounds,  unreasonable.  The  perfectly  Egyptian 
colour  of  the  whole  narrative  is  very  noticeable,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  particulars  of  the  first 
dream.  The  cattle  coming  up  from  the  river  and 
feeding  on  the  bank  may  be  seen  even  now,  though 
among  them  the  lean  kine  predominate ;  and  the 
use  of  one  Egyptian  word,  if  not  of  two,  in  the 
narrative,  probably  shows  that  the  writer  knew  the 
Egyptian  language.  The  corn  with  many  ears  on 
one  stalk  must  be  wheat,  one  kind  of  which  now 
grown  in  Egypt  has  this  peculiarity.  Another  point 
to  be  remarked  is,  that  Joseph  shaved  before  he 
went  into  Pharaoh's  presence,  and  we  find  from  the 
monuments  that  the  Egyptians,  except  when  engaged 
in  war,  shaved  both  the  head  and  face,  the  small 
beard  that  was  worn  on  the  chin  being  probably 
artificial.  Having  interpreted  the  dream,  Joseph 
counselled  Pharaoh  to  chooye  .a  wise  man  and  .^et 
him  over  the  country,  in  order  that  he  should 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  against  the  years  of  famine.  To  this 
high  post  the  king  appointed  Joseph.  Thus,  when 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  was  he  at  last  released 
from  his  state  of  suffei'ing,  and  placed  in  a  position 
of  the  greatest  honour.  About  thirteen  years*  pro- 
bation had  prepared  him  for  this  trust;  some  part 
passed  as  Potiphar's  slave,  some  part,  probably  the 
greater,*^  in  the  prison.  If  our  views  of  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian  chronology  be  correct,  the  Pharaoh  here 
mentioned  was  Assa,  Mauetho's  Assis  or  Asses, 
whose  reign  we  suppose  to  have  about  occupied  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  B.C. 

Pharaoh,  seeing  the  wisdom  of  giving  Joseph, 
whom  he  perceived  to  be  under  God's  guidance, 
greater  powers  than  he  had  advised  should  be  given 
to  the  ofiicer  set  over  the  country,  made  him  not 
only  goveraor  of  Egypt, 'but  second  only  to  the 
sovereign.  We  read :  "  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his 
signet"  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's 
hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen 
CC^tJ',  byssus),  and  put  a  collar  of  gold  about  his 
neck ;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot 
which  he  had ;  and  they  cried  before  him,  Abrech 
('Tl'nnN),  even  to  set  him  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (xli.  42,  43).  The  monuments  show  that 
on  the  investiture  of  a  high  official  in  Egypt, 
one  of  the  chief  ceremonies  was  the  putting  on 
him  a  collar  of  gold  (see  Ancient  Egyptians, 
pi.  80) ;  the  other  pai-ticulars,  the  vestures  of 
fine  linen  and  the  riding   in  the   second  chariot, 


'  "Wo  only  know  that  Joseph  was  two  years  in 
pviBon  after  the  liberation  of  the  chief  of  the  cup- 
hearers.  The  preponderance  of  evidence,  however, 
seems  in  favour  of  supposing  that  he  was  longer  in 
prison  than  in  Potiphar's  house. 

■  The  signet  was  of  so  milch  imp^'tance  with  the 
ancient  Egyptian  kings  that  their  names  (except 
perhaps  in  the  earliest  period)  were  always  enclosed 
in  an  oval  which  represented  an  elongated  signet. 

•*  We  do  not  here  except  Bunsen's  etymology  (Sihel- 
weric,  ad  loc),  for  we  doubt  that  the  root  bears  the 
signiflcation  he  gives  it,  and  think  the  construction 
inadmissible. 
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are  equally  in  accordance  with  the  mannei's  of  the 
country.  The  meaning  of  what  was  cried  before 
him  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.*  We 
are  told  that  Pharaoh  named  Joseph  Zaphnatli- 
paaneah  (xli.  45)  (mj?3  HiSV,  H'oj/0OjU(/)oi'^x)> 
the  signification  of  which  is  doubtful.  [See  Zaph- 
NATH-PAANEAii.]  He  also  "gave  him  to  wife  Ase- 
nath  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  [or  "  prince," 
inb]  of  On  "  (ver.  45).  Whetlier  Joseph's  father- 
in-law  were  priest  or  prince  cannot,  we  think,  be 
determined,"  although  the  former  seems  more  likely, 
since  On  was  a  very  priestly  city,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  think  that  a  priest  would  have  been 
more  exclusive  than  any  other  Egyptian  function- 
ary. His  name,  implying  devotion  to  Ra,  the 
principal  object  of  worship  at  On,  though,  as 
already  noticed,  appropriate  to  any  citizen  of  that 
place,  would  be  especially  so  to  a  priest.  [PoTi- 
PHAII.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  On  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  capital,  and  seems  to  have 
been  certainly  the  religious  capital,  as  containing 
the  great  temple,  of  Apepee,  a  shepheid-kmg,  pro- 
bably of  the  same  line  as  Joseph's  Phai'aoh.  {Select 
Papyri 'y  Brugsch,  Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsoh.  Morgen- 
Jand.  Gesellschaft.  The  name  of  Joseph's  wife, 
we    are    disposed    to    consider    to    be    Hebrew.* 

[ASENATH.] 

Joseph's  history,  as  governor  of  Egypt,  shows 
him  in  two  relations,  which  may  be  here  separately 
considered.  We  shall  first  speak  of  his  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  and  then  of  his  conduct  to  his 
brethren.  In  one  respect,  as  bearing  upon  Joseph's 
moral  character,  the  two  subjects  are  closely  con- 
nected, but  their  details  may  be  best  treated  apart, 
if  we  keep  this  important  aspect  constantly  in  view. 

Joseph's  first  act  was  to  go  "  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (ver.  46).  During  "the  seven 
plenteous  years  "  there  w;is  a  very  abundant  pro- 
duce, and  he  gathered  the  fifth  part,  as  he  had 
advised  Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  up.  The  narrative, 
according  to  Semitic  usage,  speaks  as  though  he 
had  taken  the  whole  produce  of  the  country,  or  the 
whole  surplus  produce  (ver.  48) ;  but  a  com- 
parison with  a  parallel  passage  shows  that  our 
explanation  must  be  coiTect  (ver.  34,  '35).  The 
abundance  of  this  store  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment that  "  Joseph  gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  very  much,  until  he  left  numbering;  for 
[it  was]  without  number  "  (ver.  49).  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  monuments,  which  show  that  the 
contents  of  the  gi-anaries  were  accurately  noted  by 
the  scribes  when  they  were  filled,  well  illustrate 
this  passage. 

Before  the  years  of  famine  Asenath  bare  Joseph 
two.  sons,  of  whom  we  read  that  he  named  "  the 
firstborn  Manasseh  [a  forgetter] :  For  God  [said 
he]  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my 
father's  house.  And  the  name  of  the  second  called 
lie  Ephraim   [fruitful?]:"    Por  Ood  hath  caused 


"  The  very  old  opinion  that  |n2l  means  prince  as 
well  as  priest  has  been  contradicted  by  Gesenius,  but 
not  disproved. 

'  It  may  be  remarked,  as  indicating  that  Joseph's 
family  did  not  maintain  an  Egyptian  mode  of  life, 
that  Manasseh  took  an  Aramitesa  as  a  concubine 
(1  Chr.  vii.  14).  This  happened  in  his  father's 
lifetime ;  for  Joseph  lived  to  see  the  children  of 
Machir  the  son  of  this  concubine  (Gen.  1.  23).    . 

*  The  derivation  of  Ephraifn  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
although  there  is  difficulty  in  determining  it.  This  diffi- 
culty we  may  perhaps  partly  attribute  to  the  pointing. 
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me  to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction  " 
(50-52).  Though,  as  was  natural,  the  birth  of  a 
son  made  Joseph  feel  that  he  had  at  last  found  a 
home,  that  his  father's  house  was  no  longer  his 
home,  yet  it  was  not  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  his 
countiy  that  he  gave  this  and  the  other,  both  bom  of 
his  Egyptian  wife,  Hebrew  names,  still  less,  names 
signifying  his  devotion  to  the  God  of  his  fethers, 

Wlien  the  seven  good  years  had  passed,  the 
famine  began.  We  read  that  "the  dearth  was  in 
all  lands ;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was 
bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Kgypt  was 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread : 
and  Fhai'aoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
Joseph  ;  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the  famine 
was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  Joseph 
opened  all  the  storehouses  [lit.  'all  wherein  '  leas'], 
and  sold  unto  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  famine 
waxed  sore  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  all  coun- 
tries came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  ta  buy  [corn]  ; 
because  that  the  famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands  " 
(ver.  54-57).  The  expressions  here  used  do  not 
require  us  to  suppose  that  the  famine  extended  be- 
yond the  countries  around  Egypt,  such  as  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  some  part  of  Africa, 
although  of  course  it  may  have  been  more  widely 
experienced.  It  may  be  observed,  that  although 
famines  in  Egypt  depend  immediately  upon  the 
&ilure  of  the  inundation,  and  in  other  countries 
upon  the  failure  of  rain,  yet  that,  as  the  rise  of 
the  Nile  is  caused  by  heavy  rains  in  Ethiopia,  an 
extremely  dry  season  there  and  in  Palestine  would 
produce  the  result  described  in  the  sacred  nan-ative. 
It  must  also  be  recollected  that  Egypt  was  anciently 
the  granary  of  neighbouring  countries,  and  that  a 
famine  there  would  cause  first  scarcity,  and  then 
famine,  around.  Famines  are  not  very  unfrequent 
in  the  history  of  Egypt ;  but  the  famous  seven 
years'  famine  in  the  reign  of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh 
El-Mustansir-b-illjlh  is  the  only  known  parallel  to 
that  of  Joseph :  of  this  an  account  is  given  under 
Famine.  Early  in  the  time  of  famine,  Joseph's 
brethren  came  to  buy  corn,  a  part  of  the  history, 
which  we  mention  here  only  as  indicating  the 
literal  policy  of  the  governor  of  Egypt,  by  which 
the  storehouses  were  opened'to  all  buyers  of  what- 
ever nation  they  were. 

After  the  famine  had  lasted  for  a  time,  apparently 
two  yeai-s,  there  was  "  no  bread  in  all  the  land ; 
for  the  famine  [was]  very  sore,  so  that  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  [all]  the  land  of  Canaan  fainted  by 
reason  of  the  famine.  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all 
the  money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  corn  which  they 
bought :  and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into 
J^haraoh's  house"  ^  (xlvii.  13,  14).  When  all 
the  money  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  exhausted, 
barter  became  necessary.  Joseph  then  obtained 
all  the  cattle  of  Egypt,''  and  in  the  next  year,  all 
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the  land,  except  that  of  the  priests,  and  apparently, 
as  a  consequence,  the  Egyptians  themselves.  He 
demanded,  however,  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce as  Pharaoh's  right.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  trace  this  enactment  of  Joseph  in  the  fragments 
of  Egyptian  liistory  presen-'ed  by  profane  writers, 
but  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Even 
were  the  latter  sources  trustworthy  as  to  the 
early  period  of  Egyptian  history,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determii^e  the  age  lefeiTed  to,  as  the 
actions  of  at  least  two  kings  are  ascribed  by  the 
Greeks  to  Sesostris,  the  king  particulaiized.  Hero- 
dotus says  that,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  Sesos- 
tris  "  made  a  division  of  the  soil  of  Egypt  among 
the  inhabitants,  assigning  square  plots  of  ground  of 
equal  size  to  all,  and  obtaining  his  chief  revenue 
from  the  rent  which  the  holders  were  required  to 
pay  him  every  year"  (ii.  109).  Elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  the  priests  as  having  no  expenses,  being " 
supported  by  the  property  of  the  temples  (37),  but 
he  does  not  assign  to  Sesostris,  as  has  been  rashly 
supposed,  the  exemption  from  taxation  that  we  may 
reasonably  infer.  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  the 
division  of  Egypt  into  nomes  to  Sesostris,  whom 
he  calls  Seso6sis.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
general  character  of  the  information  given  by 
Herodotus,  respecting  the  history  of  Egypt  at 
periods  remote  from  his  own  time,  we  are  not 
justified  in  supposing  anything  more  than  that 
some  tradition  of  an  ancient  allotment  of  the  soil 
by  the  crown  among  the  population  was  current 
when  he  visited  the  country.  The  testimony  of 
Diodorus  is  of  far  less  weight. 

The  evidence  of  the  nan'ative  in  Genesis  seems 
favourable  to  the  theory  we  suppoi-t  that  Joseph 
mled  Egypt  under  a  shepherd-king.  It  appears  to 
to  have  been  his  policy  to  give  Pharaoh  absolute 
power  over  the  Egyptians,  and  the  expression  of  their 
gratitude — "  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives :  let  us 
find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  will  be 
Pharaoh's  servants  "  (xlvii.  25) — seems  as  though 
they  had  been  heretofore  unwilling  subjects.  The 
removing  the  people  to  cities  probably  means  that 
in  that  time  of  suffering  the  scattered  population 
was  collected  into  the  cities  .for  the  more  convenient 
distributl^  of  the  corn. 

There  is  a  notice,  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tion, of  a  famine  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Joseph.  The  insciiption  is  in  a  tomb  at 
Benee-Hasan,  and  records  of  Amenee,  a  governor  of 
a  district  of  Upper  Egypt,  that  when  there  were 
years  of  famine,  his  district  was  supplied  with  food. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  Sesertesen  I.,  of  the  xiith 
Dynasty.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Baron  Buusen 
(Egypt's  Place,  iii.  334)  that  this  must  be  Joseph's 
famine,  but  not  only  are  the  pai'ticulars  of  the  record 
inapplicable  to  that  instance,'^  but  the  calamity  it 
relates  was  never  unusual  in  Egypt  as  its  ancient 
inscriptions  and  modem  history  equally  testify.'* 


y  It  appears  from  this  narrative  that  purchase  by 
money  was,  in  Joseph's  time,  the  general  practice  in 
Egypt.  The  representations  of  the  monuments-  show 
that  in  early  times  money  was  abundant,  not  coined, 
but,  in  the  form  of  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  weighed 
out  when  purchases  were  made. 

"  It  does  not  appear  whether,  after  the  money 
of  Canaan  was  exhausted,  Joseph  made  conditions 
■  with  the  Canaanites  like  those  he  had  made  with  the 
Egyptians. 

'^  Baron  Bunsen's  quotation,  "  "When,  in  the  time 
of  Sesortosis  I.,  the  great  famine  prevailed  in  all  the 
other  districts  of  Egypt,  there  was  corn  in  mine  " 


{Mgypfs  Place,  I.  c.),is  nowhere  in  the  original.  See 
Birch  in  Transactions  H.  Soc.  Lit.  2nd  Ser.  v.  Ft.  ii. 
232,  3  ;  Brugseh,  Uistoire  d'E'gypte,  i.  56. 

^  Dr.  Brugseh  remarks  on  this  inscription  :  '*  La 
derniSre  partie  de  cette  curieuse  inscription  oCi  Amcnj, 
se  reportant  il  une  famine  qui  avait  lieu  pendant  les 
ann6es  de  son  gouvernement,  se  fait  un  pam^gyrique 
d'avoir  pri5venu  les  malheurs  de  la  disette  sans  se 
partialiser,  a  attir6  la  plus  grande  attention  de  ceux 
qui  y  voient,  et  nous  ajoutons  tr^s  k  propos,  un  pen- 
dant de  I'histoire  de  Joseph  enE'gypte,  et  des  sept 
anni5es  de  famine  de  ce  pays.  Cependant  il  ne  faut 
pas  croire,  que  le  roi  Ousert(5sen  I.,  sous  le  r^gne 
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Joseph's  policy  towards  the  subjects  of  Pharaoh 
is  important  in  reference  to  the  forming  an  estimate 
of  his  character.  It  displays  the  resolution  and 
breadth  of  view  that*  mark  his  whole  career.  He 
perceived  a  2;reat  advantage  to  be  gained,  aifd  he 
lost  no  part  of  it.  He  put  all  Egypt  under  Pharaoh. 
First  the  money,  then  the  cattle,  last  of  all  the  land, 
and  the  Egyptians  themselves,  became  the  property 
of  the  sovereign,  and  that  too  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  people  "without  any  jyessure.  This  being 
ertected,  he  exercised  a  great  act  of  generosity,  and 
required  only  a  fifth  of  the  produce  as  a  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  Of  tlie  wisdom  of  this 
policy  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  justice  can  hardly 
be  questioned  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  tliat  the 
Egyptians  were  not  forcibly  deprived  of  their 
liberties,  aud  that  when,  they  had  been  given  up, 
they  were  at  once  restored.  We  do  not  know  all 
the  circumstiinces,  bat  if,  as  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  the  people  were  warned  of  the  famine  and 
yet  made  no  piepai'ation  during  the  years  of  over- 
flowing abundance,  the  government  had  a  cleai 
claim  upon  its  subjects  for  having  taken  precautions 
they  had  neglected.  lu  any  case  it  may  have  bfen 
desirable  to  make  a  new  allotment  of  land,  and  to 
reduce  an  unequal  system  of  taxation  to  a  simple 
claim  to  a  fifth  of  the  produce.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence whethei"  .loseph  were  in  this  matter  divinely 
aided,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  not  he  acted  in 
accord  with  a  judgment  of  great  clearness  in  dis- 
tinguishing good  and  evil. 

W,e  have  now  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
at  this  time  towards  his  brethren  and  liis  father. 
Early  in  the  time  of  famine,  which  prevailed  equally 
in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  Jacob  repioved  his  helpless 
sons  and  sent  them  to  Egypt,  where  he  knew  there 
was  com  to  be  bought.  Benjamin  alone  he  kept  with 
him.  Joseph  was  now  governor,  an  Egyptian  in 
habits,  and  speech,  for  like  all  men  of  large  mind  lie 
had  suffered  no  scruples  of  prejudice  to  make  him 
a  stranger  to  the  people  he  ruled.  In  his  exalted 
station  he  laboured  with  the  zeal  that  he  showed  in 
all  his  various  charges,  presiding  himself  at  the  sale 
of  corn.  We  read:  ''And  the  sons  of  Israel  camo 
to  buy  [corn]  among  those  that  came;  for  the 
famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  A<ft  Joseph, 
the  governor  over  the  land,  he  [it  was]  that  sold  to 
all  the  people  of  the  land  ;  and  Joseph's  brethren 
came,  aud  bowed  down  themselves  before  him 
[with]  their  faces  to  the  earth"  (xhi.  5,  6).  His 
brethren  did  not  know  Joseph,  grown  from  the  boy 
they  had  sold  into  a  man,  and  to  their  eyes  an 
Egyptian,  while  they  must  have  been  scarcely 
changed,  except  ti'om  the  effect  of  time,  which 
would  have  been  at  their  ages  far  less  marked. 
Joseph  remembered  his  dreams,  and  behaved  to 
them  as  a  stranger,  using,  as  we  afterwards  learn, 
an  interpreter,  and  spoke  hard  words  to  them,  and 
accused  them  of  being  spies.  In  defending  them- 
selves they  thus  spoke  of  their  household.  "  Thy 
servants  [are]  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man 
in  the-  land  of  Canaan,  and,  behold,  the  youngest 
[is]  this  day  with  our  father,  and  one  [is]  not" 
\l'S).  ■  Thus  to  Joseph  himself  they  maintained  the 
old  deceit  of  his  disappearance.     He  at  once  desires 


duquel  une  famine  eut  lieu  en  E'gypte,  eoit  le  Pharaon 
de  Joseph,  ce  qui  n'est  gucire  admissible,  par  suite  de 
raisona  chi'onologiiques.  Du  reste  ce  n'est  pas  la  soule 
inscription  qui  fasse  mention  de  la  famine  ;  il  on  oxistc 
d'autres,  qui  diitant  de  roia  tout-il-l'ait  diffi^rents,  pur- 
lent  du  niCme  tloau  tt  dcs  iik'iui.'s  prC'cautions  prises 
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to  see  his  brother,  first  refusing  that  they  should 
i-eturn  without  sending  for  and  bringing  Benjamin, 
then  putting  them  in  prison  three  days,  but  at  lust 
releasing  them  that  they  might  take  back  corn,  on 
the  condition  that  one  should  be  left  as  a  hos>t<ige. 
They  were  then  stricken  with  remorse,  mid  ssiw  that 
the  punishment  of  tlieir  great  crime  was  come 
upon  them.  "And  they  said  one  to  another,  We 
[are]  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brotlier,  in  that 
we  saw  the  anguishof  his  soul,  when  lie  besought 
us,  and  we  would  not  heai" ;  therefore  is  this  distress 
come  upon  us.  And  Ueuben  answered  them,  say- 
ing, Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying.  Do  not  sin 
against  the  child,  and  ye  would  not  hear  ?  therefore, 
behold,  also  his  blood  is  lequired.  And  they  knew 
not  that  Joseph  undorstood  [them]  ;  for  an  inter- 
preter [was]  between  tliem.  And  he  turned  him- 
self about  liom  them,  and  wept;  aud  returned  tit 
them  again,  and  communed  with  them,  and  took 
from  them  Simeon,  and  bound  him  before  their 
eyes"  (21-24).  Thus  he  sepaiated  one  of  them 
from  the  rest,  as  they  had  separated  him  from  his 
father.  Yet  he  restored  their  money  in  their 
sacks,  and  gave  them  provision  for  the  way,  besides 
the  corn  they  had  purchased.  Tlie  discovery  of  the 
money  xerrified  them  and  tlieir  father,  who  refused' 
to  let  them  take  Benjamin.  Yet  when  the  fiimine 
continued,  and  they  had  eaten  the  supply,  Jacob 
desired  his  sons  to  go  again  to  Egypt.  But  they 
could  not  go  without  Benjamin.  At  the  persuasion 
of  Judah,  who  here  appeal's  as  the  spokesman  of  Ids 
brethien,  Jacob  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  let  them 
take  him,  Judah  oHeriug  to  be  surety.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Reuben  Imd  made  the  siune  offer, 
apparently,  at  once  after  the  return,  when  Jacob 
had  withheld  his  consent,  telling  his  ihther  that  he 
might  slay  his  two  sons  if  he  did  not  bring  back 
Benjamin  (37,  38).  Judah  seems  to  have  been  put 
forward  by  his  brethren  as  the  most  able,  and  cer- 
tainly his  after-conduct  m  Egypt  would  have  jus- 
tified their  choice,  and  his  father's  trusting  him 
rather  than  the  rest.  Jacob,  anxious  for  Benjamin, 
and  not  unmindful  of  Simeon,  touchingly  sent  to 
the  governor  out  of  his  scanty  stock  a  little  present 
of  the  best  products  of  Pal6stinf,  as  well  as  double 
money  that  his  sons  might  repay  what  had  been 
returned  to  them.  - 

AVhen  they  had,  come  into  Egypt,  Joseph's  bre- 
thren, as  before,  found  hjm  presiding  at  the  sale  of 
corn.  Now  that  Benjamin  was  with  them  he  told 
his  steward  to  slay  and  make  ready,  for  they  should 
dine  with  him  atnoou.  So  the  man  brqught  them 
into  Joseph's  house.  They  feared,  not  knowing, 
as  it  seems,  why  they  wert?  tiiken  to  the  house 
(xliii.  25),  and  perhaps  thinking  they  might  be  im- 
prisoned there.  Joseph  no  doubt  gave  his  com- 
mand in  Egyptian,  and  apparently  did  not  cause 
it  to  be  intei'preted  to  them.  They  were,  how- 
ever, encouraged  by  the  stewanl,  and  Simeon 
was  brought  out  to  them.  When  Joseph  came 
they  brought  him  the  present,  again  fulfilling  his 
dreams,  as  twice  tliey  bowed  before  him.  At 
the  sight  of  Benjamin  he  was  gi'eatly  all'ected. 
"  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  his  brother 
Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  said,   [Is]    this 


pour  lo  pi'ovcnir." — Ilisiolrti  d'JE'gypte,  i.  p.  56.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  from  this-new  work  that  Dr.  Brugsch, 
though  differing  from  us  as  to  the  Exodus,  is  disposed 
to  hold  Joseph  to  hiivo  governed  Egypt  under  a  Shep- 
hcid-king  (pp.  ^9,  80). 
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your  yonngcr  brother,  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me  ? 
And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son. 
And  Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn 
upon  his  brother,  and  he  sought  [where]  to  weep  ; 
and  he  entered  into  [his]  chamber,  iind  wept  there. 
And  he  washed  his  face,  and  went  out,  and  refrained 
himself"  ('29-31).  The  description  of  Joseph's 
dinner  is  in  accordance  with  the  i  epresentations  of 
the  monuments.  The  governor  and  each  of  his 
guests  were  served  separately,  and  the  brethren 
were  placed  according  to  their  age.  But  though 
the  youngest  thus  had  tlie  lowest  place,  yet  when 
Joseph  sent  messes  fi-om  before  hira  to  his  bre- 
thren, he  showed  his  favour  to  Benjamin  by  a  mess 
five  times  as  large  as  that  of  any  of  them.  "  And 
they  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him"  (32-34). 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  sat 
apart  from  each  other,  as  to  eat  bread  with  the 
Hebrews  was  "  an  abomination  unto  the  I'-gyptians  " 
(o2).  The  scenes  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  show  us 
that  it  was  the  custom  for  each  person  to  eat 
singly,  particularly  among  the  great,  that  guests 
were  placed  according  to  their  right  of  precedence, 
and  that  it  was  usual  to  diink  freely,  men  and  even 
women  being  represented  as  overpowered  with  wine, 
probably  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the 
entertainer.  These  points  of  agi'eeraent  in  matters 
of  detail  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  There  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  entertaining  foreigners,  but  the 
general  exclusiveness  of  the  Egyptians  is  in  harmony 
with  the  statement  that  they  did  not  eat  with  the 
Hebrews. 

The  next  morning,  when  it  was  light,  they  left 
the  city  (for  here  we  learn  that  Joseph's  house  was 
in  a  city),  having  had  their  money  replaced  in  their 
sacks,  and  Joseph's  silver  cup  put  in  Benjamin's  sack. 
His  steward  was  ordered  to  follow  them,  and  say 
(claiming  the  cup),  "  Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded 
evil  for  good  ?  [Is]  not  this- [it]  in  which  my  lord 
drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth  ?  Ye  have 
done  evil  in  so  doing"  (xliv.  4,  5).  When  they 
wei-e  thus  accused,  they  declared  that  the  guilty 
person  should  .die,  and  that  the  I'est  should  be  bond- 
men. So  the  steward  searched  the  sacks,  and  the 
cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack ;  whereupon  they 
rent  their  clothes,  and  returned  to  the  city,  and 
went  to  Joseph's  house,  and  "fell  before  him  on 
the  ground.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  What 
deed  [is]  this  that  ye  have  done  ?  wot  ye  not  that 
such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine?"  Judah 
then,  instead  of  protesting  innocence,  admitted  the 
alleged  crime,  and  declared  that  he  and. his  brethren 
were  the  governor's  servants.  But  Joseph  replied 
that  he  would  alone  keep  him  in  whose  hand  the 
cup  was  found.  Judali,  not  unmindful  of  the  trust 
he  held,  then  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Joseph, 
showing  him  that  he -i^ould  not  leave  Benjamin 
without  causing  the  old  man's  death,  and  as  surety 
nobly  offered  himself  as  a  bondman  in  his  brother's 
stead.  Then,  at  the  touching  relation  of  his  father's 
love  and  anxiety,  and,  perhaps,  moved  by  Judah's 
generosity,  the  stjong  will  of  Joseph  gave  way  to 
the  tenderness  he.  had  so  long  felt,  but  restrained, 
and  he  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren.  If 
hitherto  he  had,  dealt  severely,  now  he  showed  his 
generosity.  He  sent  forth  every  one  but  his  bre- 
thi'en.  "  And  he  wept  aloud.  .  .  .  And  Joseph  said 
unto  his  brethren,  I  [am]  Joseph  ;  doth  my  father 
yet  live?  And  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him  ; 
for  they  were  troubled  at  his  presence.  And  Joseph 
said  unto  his  brethrep.  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray 
you.     And  they  came  near.     And  he  ^aid,  I  [am] 
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Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt; 
Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with 
yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither:  for  God  did 
send  me  before  you  to  presence  life.  For  these  two 
years  [hath]  the  famine  [been]  in  the  land:  and 
yet  [there  are]  five  years  in  the  which  [there  shall] 
neither  [be]  earing  nor  hai-vest.  And  God  sent  me 
before  you  to  preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth, 
and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance.  So 
now  [it  was]  not  you  [that]  sent  me  hither,  but 
God"  (xlv.  2-8).  He  then  desired  them  to  bring 
his  father,  that  he  and  all  his  otikpiing  and  flocks 
and  herds  might  be  preserved  in  the  famine,  and 
charged  them  to  tell  his  father  of  liis  greatness  and 
glory.  "  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's 
neck,  and  wept ;  and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck. 
Moreover  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon 
them"  (14,  15).  Pharaoh  and  his  servants  were 
well  pleased  that  Joseph's  brethi'en  were  come,  and 
the  king  commanded  him  to  send  for  his  father 
according  to  his  desire,  and  to  take  wagons  for  the 
women  and  children.  He  said,  "  Also  let  not  your 
eye  spare  your  stuff;  for  the  good  of  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  [is]  yours"  (20).  From  all  this  we  see 
how  highly  Joseph  was  regarded  by  Phai'aoh  and 
his  court.  Joseph  then  gave  presents  to  his  bre- 
thren, distinguishing  Benjamin  as  before,  and  sent 
by  them  a  present  and  provisions  to  his  father,  dis- 
missing them  with  this  charge,  "  See  that  ye  fall 
not  out  by  the  way"  *=  (24).  He  feared  that. even 
now  their  trials  had  taught  them  nothing. 

Joseph's  conduct  towards  his  lirethren  and  his 
father,  at  this  period,  must  be  well  examined  be- 
fore we  can  Ibrai  a  judgment  of  his  character.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  he  was  then  acting  under  the 
Divine  directions:  we  know  indeed  that  he  held 
that  his  being  brought  to  Egypt  was  providentially 
ordered  for  the  saving  of  his  father's  house :  from 
some  points  in  the  narrative,  especially  the  matter 
of  the  cup,  which  he  said  that  he  used  for  divina- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  acted  on  his  own  judgment. 
Supposing  that  this  inference  is  true,  we  have  to 
ask  whether  his  policy  towards  his  brethren  were 
founded  on  a  resolution  to  punish  them  from  re- 
sentment or  a  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  his  desire 
to  secure  his  union  with  his  father,  or  again,  whe- 
ther the  latter  were  his  sole  object.  Joseph  had 
suffered  the  most  gi'ievous  wrong.  According  to 
aU  but  the  highest  principles  of  self-denial  he  would 
have  been  justified  in  punishing  his  brethren  as  an 
injured  person :  according  to  these  principles  he 
would  have  been  bound  to  punish  them  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  if  only  he  could  put  aside  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury  in  executing  judgment.  This  would 
require  the  strongest  self-command,  united  with  the 
deepest  feeling,  self-command  that  could  keep  feel- 
ing under,'  and  feeling  that  could  subdue  resent- 
ment, so  that  justice  would  be  done  impartially. 
These  are  .the  two  qualities  that  shine  out  most 
strongly  in  the  noble  character  of  Joseph.  We 
believe  thei'efore  that  he  punished  his  brethren,  but 
did  so  simply  as  the  instrument  of  justice,  feeling 
all  the  while  a  brother's  tenderness.  It  must  be 
remembered  what  they  were.  Reuben  and  Judah, 
both  at  his  selling  and  in  the  journeys  into  Egypt, 
seem  better  than  the  rest  of  the  elder  brethren. 
But  Reuben  was  guilty  of  a  crime  that  was  lightlV' 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  bii-thright,  and  Judah 
was  profligate  and  ci-uel.  Even  at  the  time  of  re- 
conciliation Joseph  saw,  or  thought,  as  his  parting 


This  is  the  most  probable  rendei'ing. 
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charge  shows,  that  they  were  either  not  less  wicked 
or  not  wiser  than  of  old.  After  his  father's  death, 
with  the  suspicion  of  ungenerous  and  deceitful  men, 
they  feared  Joseph's  vengeance,  and  he  again  ten- 
derly assured  them  of  his  love  for  them.  Joseph's 
conduct  to  Jacob  at  this  time  can,  we  think,  be 
only  explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  felt  it 
was  his  duty  to  treat  his  brethren  severely :  other- 
wise his  delay  and  his  causing  distress  to  his  father 
are.  inconsistent  withhis  deep  affection.  The  send- 
ing for  Benjamin  seems  hard  to  understand,  except 
we  suppose  that  Joseph  felt  he  was  the  surest  link 
with  his  father,  and  perhaps  that  Jacob  would  more 
readily  receive  his  testimony  as  to  the  lost  son. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  speak  largely  of  the  rest 
of  Joseph's  history:  full  as  it  is  of  interest,  it 
throws  no  new  light  upon  his  character.  Jacob's 
spirit  revived  wlien  he  saw  the  wagons  Joseph  had 
sent.  Encouraged  on  the  way  by  a  Divine  vision, 
he  journeyed  into  Egypt  with  his  whole  house. 
"  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up 
to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen,  and  presented 
himself  unto  him ;  and  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.  And  Israel  said 
unto  Joseph,  Now  .let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy 
face,  because  thou  [art]  yet  alive"  (xlvi.  29,  30). 
Then  Jacob  and  his  house  abode  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  Joseph  still  ruling  the  country.  Here 
Jacob,  when  near  his  end,  gave  Joseph  a  portion 
above  his  brethren,  doubtless  including  the  "  parcel 
of  ground"  at  Shechem,  his  future  buryingplace 
(comp.  John  iv.'  5).  Then  he  blessed  his  sons,  Jo- 
seph most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in  Egypt. 
"  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept 
upon  him,  and  kissed  him  "  (1,  1).  When  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  "  his  servants  the 
physicians  "  he  carried  him  to  Canaan,  and  laid  him 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  buryingplace  of  his 
fathere.  Then  it  was  that  his  brethren  feai'ed  that, 
their  father  being  dead,  Joseph  would  punish  them, 
and  that  he  strove  to  remove  their  fears.  Krom 
his  being  able  to  make  the  journey  into  Canaan 
with. "a  very  great  company"  (9),  as  well  as  from 
his  living  apart  from  his  bretliren  imd  their  fear  of 
him,  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  still  govenior  of 
Egypt.  We  know  no  more  than  that  he  lived  '*  a 
hundred  and  ten  years"  (22,  26),  having  been  more 
than  ninety  in  Egypt ;  that  he  "  saw  Ephraim's 
children  of  the  third"  [generation],  and  that  "  the 
children  also  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were 
borne  upon  Joseph's  knees  "  (23) ;  and  that  dying 
he  took  an  oath  of  his  brethren  that  they  should 
cany  up  his  bones  to  the  land  of  promise:  thus 
showing  in  his  latest  action  the  faith  (Heb.  xi.  22) 
which  had  guided  his  whole  life.  Like  his  father 
he  was  embalmed,  "  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in 
Egypt"  (1.  26).  His  ti-ust  Moses  kept,  and  laid 
the  bones  of  Joseph  in  his  inheritance  in  Shechem, 
in  ,the  ten'itory  of  Ephraim  his  offspring. 

The  character  of  Joseph  is  wholly  composed  of 
great  materials,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  mi- 
nutely portrayed.  We  trace  in  it  very  little  of  that 
balance  of  good  and  evil,  of  strength  and  weakness, 
that  marks  most  things  human,  and  do  not  any- 
where distinctly  discover  the  results  of  the  conflict, 
of  motives  that  generally  occasions  such  great  diffi- 
culty in  judging  meiVs  actions.  We  have  as  full 
an  account  of  Joseph  as  of  Abraham  and  Jacob, 
a  fuller  one  than  of  Isaac  ;  and  if  we  compai'e  their 
histories,  Joseph's  character  is  the  least  marked  by 
wrong  or  indecision.  His  first  quality  seems  to 
have  been  the  greatest  resolution.     He  not  only 
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believed  faithfully,  but  could  endure  patiently,  and 
could  command  equally  his  good  and  evil  passions. 
Hence  his  strong  sense  of  duty,  his  zealous  work, 
his  strict  justice,  his  clear  dispvimination  of  good 
and  evil.  Like  all  men  of  vigorous  character,  he 
loved  power,  but  When  he  had  gained  it  he  used  it 
with  the  greatest  generosity.  He  seems  to  have 
striven  to  get  men  unconditionally  in  his  power 
that  he  might  confer  benefits  upon  them.  Gene- 
rosity in  conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  in  forgiving 
injuries,  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics. 
With  this  strength  was  united  the  deepest  tender- 
ness. He  was  easily  moved  to  tears,  even  weeping 
at  the  first  sight  of  his  brethren  after  they  had 
sold  him.  His  love  for  his  father  and  Benjamin 
was  not  enfeebled  by  years  of  separation,  nor  by 
his  great  station.  The  wise  man  was  still  the 
same  as  the  true  youth.  These  gi'eat  qualities 
explain  his  power  of  governing  and  admintstering, 
and  his  extraordinary  flexibility,  which  enabled 
him  to  suit  himself  to  each  new  position  in  life. 
'I'he  last  characteristic  to  make  up  this  great 
character  was  modesty,  the  natural  result  of  the 
others. 

In  the  history  of  the  chosen  race  Joseph  occupies 
a  very  high  place  as  an  instrument  of  Providence. 
He  was  "  sent  before  "  his  people,  as  he  himself 
knew,  to  preserve  them  in  the  terrible  famine,  and 
to  settle  thejn  where  they  could  multiply  and 
prosper  in  the  interval  before  the  iniquity  of  the 
Canaanites  was  full.  In  the  latter  days  of  Josepli's 
life,  he  is  the  leading  character  among  the  Hebrews. 
He  makes  his  father  come  into  Egypt,  and  directs 
the  settlement.  He  protects  his  kinsmen.  Dying, 
he  reminds  them  of  the  promise,  charging  them  to 
take  his  bones  with  them.  Blessed  with  many 
revelations,  he  is  throughout  a  God-taught  leader 
of  his  people.  In  the  N.  T.  Joseph  is  only  men- 
tioned :  yet  the  striking  particulars  of  the  perse- 
cution and  sale  by  his  brethren,  his  resisting 
temptation,  his  gi-eat  degradation  and  yet  greater 
exaltation,  the  saving  of  his  people  by  his  hand, 
and  the  confounding  of  his  enemies,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  a  type  of  our  Loid.  He  also 
connects  the  Patriarchd  with  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion, as  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  some  of  the 
highest  Christian  virtues  under  the  less  distinct 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  will  granted  to  the 
fathere. 

The  history  of  Joseph's  posterity  is  given  in  the 
articles  devoted  to  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.  Sometimes  these  tribes  are  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  is  even  given  to 
the  whole  Israelite  nation.  Ephraim  is,  however, 
the  common  name  of  his  descendants,  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Manasseh  gave  almost  the  whole  political 
weight  to  the  brother-tribe.  That  great  people 
seems  to  have  inherited  all  Joseph's  ability  with 
none  of  his  goodness,  and  the  veiy  knowledge  of  his 
power  in  Egypt,  instead  of  stimulating  his  offspring 
to  follow  in  his  steps,  appeal's  only  to  have  con- 
stantly drawn  them  into  a  hankering  after  that 
forbidden  land  which  began  when  Jeroboam  intro- 
duced the  calves,  and  ended  only  when  a  treason- 
able alliance  laid  Samaria  in  ruins  and  sent  the 
ten  tribes  into  captivity.  [R,  S.  P.] 

2.  Father  oflgalwho  represented  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  among  the  spies  (Num.  xiii  7). 

3.  A  lay  Israelite  of  the  family  of  Bani  who 
was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  42).  In  1  .Ksdr.  it  is  given  as 
JOSEPHUS. 
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4.  Representative  of  ilie  priestly  family  of 
Shebaniah,  in  the  next  generation  after  the  Return 
from  Captivity  (Neh.  xii.  14). 

5.  {'l<iirri<l>os).  A  Jewish  officer  defeated  by 
Gorgias  c.  164  B.a.  (1  Mace.  v.  8  ;  56,  60.). 

6.  In  2  Mace.  viii.  22,  x.  19,  Joseph  is  named 
among  the  brethren  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  apparently 
in  place  of  John  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  384  note; 
Grimm,  ad  2  Mace.  viii.  22).  The  confusion  of 
'IcitdvvrjSj  'lu<T-f}tp,  'luaris  is  well  seen  in  the  various 
readings  in  Matt.  xiii.  55. 

7.  AnancestorofJudith(Jud.viii.  1).  [B.F.W.] 

8.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  30), 
son  of  Jonan,  and  the  eighth  generation  from 
David  inclusive,  about  contemporary  therefore 
with  king  Ahaziah. 

9.  Auothei'  ancestor  of  Christ,  son  of  Judah  or 
Abiud,  and  grandson  of  Joanna  or  Hananiah  the 
son  of  Zerubbabel,  Luke  iii.  26.  Alford  adopts  the 
reading  Josek,  a  mistake  which  seems  to  originate 
with  the  common  confusion  in  Heb.  MSS.  between 
fj  and  "]. 

10.  Another,  son  of  Mattathias,  in  the  seventh 
generation  before  Joseph  the  husband  of  the  Virgin. 

11.  Son  of  Heli,  and  reputed  father  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  recurrence  of  this  name  in  the  three 
alrove  instances,  once  before,  and  twice  after  Ze- 
rubbftbel,  whereas  it  does  not  occur  once  in  St. 
Matthew's  genealogy,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
paternal  descent  of  Joseph  the  son  of  Heli,  as  traced 
by  St.  Luke  to  Nathan  the  son  of  David. 

All  that  is  told  us  of  Joseph  in  the  N.  T.  may 
be  summed  np  in  a  few  words.  He  was  a  just 
man,  and  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  and 
was  known  as  such  by  his  contemporaries,  who 
called  Jesus  the  son  of  David,  and  were  disposed  to 
own  Him  as  Messiah,  as  being  Joseph's  son.  The 
public  registers  also  contained  his  name  under  the 
reckoning  of  the  house  of  David  (John  i.  45  ;  Luke 
iii.  23  ;  Matt.  i.  20  ;  Luke  ii.  4).  He  lived  at 
Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
family  had  been  settled  there  for  at  least  two  preced- 
ing generations,  possibly  from  the  time  of  Matthat, 
the  common  grandfather  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  since 
Maiy  lived  there  too  (Luke  i.  26,  27).  He  espoused 
Maiy,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  his  uncle  Jacob, 
and  l)efore  he  took  her  home  as  his  wife  received 
the  angelic  communication  recorded  in  Matt.  i.  20. 
It  must  have  been  within  a  very  short  time  of  his 
taking  her  to  his  home,  that  the  decree  went  forth 
from  Augustus  Caesar,  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
Nazareth  with  his  wife  and  go  to  Bethlehem.  He 
was  there  with  Mary  and  her  first-born,  when  the 
shepherds  came  to  see  the  babe  in  the  manger,  and 
he  went  with  them  to  the  temple  to  present  the 
infant  according  to  the  law,  and  there  heard  the 
prophetic  words  of  Simeon,  as  he  held  him  in  his 
arms.  When  the  wise  men  from  the  East  came 
to  Bethlehem  to  worship  Christ,  Joseph  was 
there;  and  he  went  down  to  Egypt  with  them 
by  night,  when  warned  by  an  angel  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  them ;  and  on  a  second  message 
he  returned  with  them  to  the  land  of  Israel,  in- 
tending to  reside  at  Bethlehem  the  city  of  David ; 
but  being  afraid  of  Arclielaus  he  took  up  his  abode, 
as  before  his  marriage,  at  Nazareth,  where  he  carried 
on  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  When  Jesus  was  12 
years  old  Joseph  and  Mary  took  him  with  them  to 
keep  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  when  they 
returned  to  Nazareth  he  continued  to  act  as  a  father 
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to  the  child  Jesus,  and  was  reputed  to  be  so  indeed. 
But  here  our  knowledge  of  Joseph  ends.  That  he 
died  before  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  is  indeed  tolerably 
ceiiain,  by  what  is  related,  John  xi.Y.  27,  and  per- 
haps Mark  vi.  3  may  imply  that  he  was  then  dead. 
But  where,  when,  or  how  he  died,  we  know  not. 
What  was  his  age  when  he  married,  what  children 
he  had,  and  who  was  their  mother,  are  questions 
on  which  tradition  has  been  very  busy,  and  very 
contradictory,  and  on  which  it  affords  no  available 
information  whatever.  In  fact  the  different  ac- 
counts given  are  not  traditions,  but  the  attempts 
of  difl'ereut  ages  of  the  early  Church  to  reconcile 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  with  their  own  opi- 
nions, and  to  give  support,  as  they  thought,  to  the 
miraculous  conception.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
or  examine  these  accounts  here,  as  they  throw  light 
rather  upon  the  history  of  those  opinions  during 
four  or  five  centuries,  than  upon  the  history  of  Jo- 
seph. But  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  origin 
of  all  the  earliest  stories  and  assertions  of  the  fathers 
concerning  Joseph,  as,  e.  </.,  his  extreme  old  age,  his 
having  sons  by  a  fornier  wife,  his  having  the  cus- 
tody of  Mary  given  to  him  by  lot,  and  so  on,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  of  which 
the  earliest  is  the  Protevangelium  of  St.  James, 
ajpparently  the  work  of  a  Christian  Jew  of  the 
second  century,  quoted  by  Origen,  and  refened 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  anil  Justin  Martyr 
(Tischendorf,  Proleg.  xiii.).  The  same  stories  are 
repeated  in  the  other  apociyphal  Gospels.  The 
monophysite  Coptic  Chiistians  are  said  to  have 
first  assigned  a  festival  to  St.  Joseph  in  the  Ca- 
lendar, viz.,  on  the  20th  July,  which  is  thus  in- 
scribed in  a  Coptic  almanack : — "  Requies  sancti 
senis  justi  Josephi  fabri  lignarii,  Deipai-ae  Virginis 
Mai-iae  sponsi,  qui  pater  Christi  vocari  promerait." 
The  apocryphal  Historia  Josephi  fabri  lignarii, 
which  now  exists  in  Arabic,  is  thought  by  Tischen- 
dorf to  have  been  originally  written  in  Coptic,  and 
the  festival  of  Joseph  is  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western  Churches  from  the  East  as 
late  as  the  year  1399."  The  above-named  history 
is  acknowledged  to  be  quite  fabulous,  though  it  be- 
longs probably  to  the  4th  century.  It  professes  to 
be  an  account  given  by  our  Lord  Himself  to  the 
apostles  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  placed  by 
them  in  the  hbraiT  of  .Jerasalem.  It  ascribes  111 
years  to  Joseph's  life,  and  makes  him  old  and  the 
father  of  4  sons  and  2  daughters  before  he  espoused 
Maiy.  It  is  headed  with  this  sentence :  "  Bene- 
dictiones  ejus  et  preces  sei-vant  nos  omnes,  o  fi-atres. 
Amen."  The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ancients  on  the  obscure  subject  of  Jo- 
seph's marriage  may  consult  Jerome's  acrimonious 
tract  Contra  Hehidium.  He  will  see  that  Jerome 
highly  disapproves  the  common  opinion  (derived 
from  the  apocryphal  Gospels)  of  Joseph  bemg  twice 
married,  and  that  he  claims  the  authority  of  Igna- 
tius, Polycarp,  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  "many 
other  apostolical  men,"  in  favour  of  his  own  view 
that  our  Lord's  brethren  were  his  cousins  only,  or 
at  all  events  against  the  opinion  of  Helvidius 
which  had  been  held  by  Ebion,  Theodotiis  of  By- 
zantium, and  Valentine,  that  they  were  the  children 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Those  who  held  this  opinion 
were  called  Antidicomarianitne,  as  enemies  of  the 
Virgin.     (Epiphanius,  Adv.  Haeres.  1.  iii.  t.  ii. ; 


»  Calmet,  however,  places  the  admission  of  Joseph 
info  the  calendar  of  the  Western  Church  as  early  as 
before  the  j-ear  900.     Sec  Tischendorf,  ut  sup. 
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Haer.  Ixxviii.,  also  Ilaer.  li.     See  also  Pearson  on 
the  Creed,  Art.  Virgin  Mary ;  Mill,  cm  the  Bre- 
thren of  tJie  Lord ;  Calmet,  de  S.  Joseph.  S,  Mar.  ' 
Virg.  oonjuc/e ;  and  for  an  able  statement  of  the  ' 
opposite  view,  Alford*8  note  on  Matt.  xiii.   55 ; 
Winer,  liwb.  s.  m.  Jesus  and  Joseph,   [A.  C.  H.]    ! 

JOSEPH  OF  ARTMATHABA  ('I»(r^.#.  S 
airi  'Api/jiadaias),  a  rich  and  pious  Israelite  who. 
had  the  .piivilege  of  perfoiining  the  last  offices  of 
duty  ana  affection  to  the  body  of  our  Lord.  He  is 
distinguished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name 
by  the  addition  of  his  birth-place  Arimathaea,  a 
city  supposed  by  Robinson  to  be  situated  somewhere 
between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit  Nnha,  a  mile 
north-east  of  Talo  {Bihl.  Res.  ii.  239-41,  iii.  142). 

Joseph  is  denominated  by  St.  Mark  fxv.  4:1)  an 
honourable  counsellor,  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Great 
Council,  or  Sanhedrim.     He  is  further  characterised 
as  *'a  good  man  and  a  just"  (Luke  xxiii.  5*)),  one 
of  those  who,  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  words  of 
their  old  prophets,  was  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of  j 
God  (Mark  XV.  43 ;  Luke  ii.  25,38,  xxiii.  51).    We  | 
aie  exl;>ressly  told  that  he  did  not  "  consent  to  the 
-counsel  and  deed  "  of  his  colleagues  in  conspiring  to  1 
bi-ing  about  the  death  of  Jesus;  but  he  seems  to 
have  lacked  the  courage  to  protest  against  their 
judgment.     At  all  events  we  know  that  he  shrank, 
through  fear  of  his  countrymen,   from  professing 
him.self  openly  a  disciple  of  our  Lord. 

The  awful  event,  however,  which  crushed  the 
hopes  while  it  excited  the  fears  of  the  chosen 
disciples,  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  him  with  a 
boldness  and  contideuce  to  which  he  had  before  been 
a  stranger.  The  crucifixion  seems  to  have  wrought 
in  him  the  same  clear  conviction  that  it  wrought  in 
the  Centurion  who  stood  by  the  cross ;  for  on  the 
very  evening  of  that  dreadful  day,  when  the  triumph 
of  the  chief  priests  and  nalers  seemed  complete, 
Joseph  "  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and  craved  the 
body  of  Jesus."  The  tact  is  mentioned  by  all  four 
Evangelists.  Pilate,  having  assuied  himself  that 
the  Divine  Sufferer  wa.s  dead,  consented  to  the 
request  of  Joseph,  who  was  thus  rewarded  for  his 
faith  and  courage  by  the  blessed  privilege  of  con- 
signing to  his  own  new  tomb  the  body  of  his  cruci- 
fied Lord.  In  this  saci"ed  office  he  was  assisted  by 
Nicodemus,  who,  like  himself,  hafl  hitheito  been 
afraid  to  make  open  profession  of  his  faith,  but  now 
dismissing  his  fears  brought  an  abundant  store  of 
myiTh  and  aloes  for  the  embalming  of  the  body  of 
his  Lord  according  to  the  .Jewish  custom. 
•  These  two  mastei-s  in  Israel  then  having  enfolded 
the  sacred  Ijody  in  the  linen  shroud  which  Joseph 
had  bought,  consigned  it  to  a  tomb  hewn  in  a  rock 
■ — a  tomb  where  no  human  coi-pse  had  ever  yet 
been  laid. 

It  is  specially  recorded  that  the  tomb  was  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  Joseph,  and  close  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion. 

The  roiriTiteness  of  the  narrative  seems  purposely 
designed  to  take  away  all  ground  or  pretext  for  any 
rumour  that  might  be  spread,  after  the  K'^un'ection, 
that  it  was  some  other,  not  Jesus  Himself,  that  had 
risen  from  the  grave.  But  the  buiial  of  -iesas  in 
the  new  private  sepulchi'e  of  the  rich  man  of  Ari- 
raathea  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  fulHlment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.  9) ;  according  to  the 
literal  icndering  of  Bishop  Lowth  "  with  the  rich 
man  was  His  tomb."  Nothing,  but  of  the  m^'iest 
legendai-y  character,  is  recorded  of  Joseph,  V-yond 
what  we  rearl  in  S^.-njiture.     There  in  a  tradition. 
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surely  a  very  Improbable  one,  that  he  was  of  the 
number^  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Another,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  d;!8en'es  tp  be  mentioned  as  ge- 
nerally current,  namely — that  Joseph  being  sent 
to  Gieat  Britain  by  the  Apostle  St.  lliilip,  about 
the  year  63,  settled  with  his  brother  disciples  at 
Glastonbuiy,  in  Somersetshire ;  and  theie  crettol 
of  wicker-twigs  the  first  Christian  oratoiy  in  Eng- 
land, the  parent  of  the  majestic  abbey  which  was 
aftenvards  founded  on  the  same  she.  The  local 
guides  to  this  day  show  the  miraculous  thorn  (said 
to  bud  and  blossom  every  Christmas-day)  that 
sprung  from  the  staff  which  Joseph  stuck  in  the 
ground  as  he  stopped  to  rest  himself  on  the  hill 
top.  (See  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  i.  1 ;  and  Heame, 
Hist,  and  Ant.  of  0  lastonhury ;  Assemann,  Bihl. 
Orient,  iii.  319).  Winer  refers  to  a  monogi'aph 
on  Joseph — Broemel,  Diss,  de  Josepho  Arimalh. 
Viteb.  1083,  4to.  [E.  H s.] 

JO'SEPH,  cidled  BAR'SABAS,  and  sur- 
named  Justus;  one  of  the  two  persons  chosen  by 
the  assembled  church  (Acts  i.  "JHJ  as  woilhy  to  fill 
the  place  in  the  Apostolic  company  from  which 
Judas  had  &llen.  He,  thei'efoj-e,  had  been  a  com- 
panion of  the  disciples  all  the  time  that  they  fol- 
lowed Jesus,  fi-om  His  baptism  to  His  ascension. 

Papias  (ap.  Eu.seb.  //.  E.  iii.  39)  calls  him  Justus 
Barsabas,  and  relates  that  having  drunk  some 
deadly  poison  he,  through  the  grace  of  the  "Lord, 
sustained  no  hann.  Eusebius  (H.  E.  i.  V^)  states 
that  he  wa^  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  He  is  to 
be  distin.^'uislied  from  Joses  Baiiiabas  (Acts  iv.  36) 
and  from  Judas  Barsabas  (Acts  xv.  22).  Tht 
signification  of  Barsabas  is  rjuite  uncertain.  Light- 
foot  (ffur.  Hebr.  Acts  i.  23)  gives  five  possible 
interpretations  of  it,  viz.,  the  son  of  conversion,  of 
quiet,  of  an  oath,  of  wisdom,  of  the  old  man.  He 
prefers  the  last  two ;  and  suggests  that  Joseph 
Barsabas  may  be  the  same  as  Joses  the  sonof  Al- 
)>haeus,  and  that  Judas  Barsabas  may  be  his  brother 
the  Apostle.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOSE'PHUS  {;Ua-n<poi),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
[Joseph,  3.] 

JO'SE-S  {'lo>ai]s,  'Ivirovs,  Alford  ;  'lacr^  is 
the  genitive  case).  1.  Son  of  Eliczer,  in  the  genea- 
logy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29),  1.5th  generation  from 
David,  i.  e.  about  the  reign  of  Manajjseh, 

2.  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren  (JIatt,  xiii.  5.'); 
Mark  vi.  3).  His  name  connects  him  with  the  pre- 
ceding. For  the  inquiry  who  these  brethren  of  the 
Lord  were,  see  Jamk.s.  All  that  appeal's  with  vr- 
tainty  from  Scripture  is  that  his  mother's  name  was 
Maiy,  and  his  brothel's  James  (Matt,  xxvii.  56). 

3.  Joses  Bak-vabas  (Acts  iv.  3fl).  [Bar- 
XAIIAS,]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JO'SHAH  (nfV:  'luaia;  Alex.  'Iwalas : 
Josa),  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Simeon,  son  of 
Amaziah,  and  conner.ted  with  the  more  prosperous 
branch  of  the  tribe,  who,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah, 
hearled  a  marauding  expedition  against  the  peaceable 
Hamitc  sheyjhcrds  dwelling  in  Gedor,  exttrminated 
them,  and  occupied  their  pasturage  (1  Chr.,  iv.  .34, 
38-41). 

JO'SHAPILAT   CDaE'r:    'laKro^iiiT ;    Cod. 

T  T 

Frc'l.  Aug.  *la)(ra<pas'  Jo8ap?iat)^  the  Mithnitc, 
one  of  David's  guard,  apparently  sf;U;i:U:'\  from 
amonp  the'  warriors  from  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 
XI.  4yj).  Buxtoi-f  (Lcj:.  Tnlm.  p,  1284)  givfs 
Matlinan  as  the  C'haldee  '.''juivalent  of  Bashan,  by 
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which  the  latter  is  always  represented  in  the  Targ. 
Onk. ;  and  if  this  were  the  place  which  gave  Jo.sha- 
phafc  his  surname  he  was  probably  a  Gadite.  In 
the  Syriac  Joslmphat  and  Uzziah  (ver.  44)  ai-e 
interchanged,  and  the  latter  appears  as  "  Azi  of 
Anathoth." 

JOSHAVI'AH  {mm^:  'lcc<ria;  Cod.  Fred. 
Aug.  'lojcreia:  Josaia)^  tiie  son  of  Elnaam,  and  one 
of  David's  guards  (1  Chr.  xi.  46).  The  LXX. 
make  him  the  sou  of  Jeiibai,  by  reading  ?J3  for 
^33.  The  name  appears  in  eight,  and  probably 
jj^ne,  different  forms  in  the  MSS.  collated  by- 
Ken  nicott. 

JOSHBEKA'SHAH  {rW\0l :  'leo-jSao-a/cci; 
Se^ofcaiTcii/,  Cod.  Alex. :  Jashacassa),  head  of  the 
16th  course  of  musicians.  [Jesiiarelaii.]  He 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Heman  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
4,  24).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOSH'UA  (VK'l.T:  'Irjtrovs :  Josm :  i.e. 
"  whose  help  is  Jehovah,"  Gesen.,  or  rather  "  God 
the  Saviour,"  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  II.,  p.  89, 
ed.  1843  :  on  the  import  of  his  name,  and  the  change 
of  it  from  Oshea  or  Hoshea,  Num.b.  xiii.  16  =  **  wel- 
fare" or  "salvation,"  see  Pearson,  ^.  c. :  it  appears 
in  the  various  forms  of  Hoshea,  Oshea,  ,Iehos[IUA, 
Jeshua,  and  Jesus.  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  27).  The  future 
.captain  of  invading  hosts  grew  up  a  slave  in  the 
brick-fields  of  Egypt.  Born  about  the  time  when 
Moses  fled  into  Midian,  he  was  a  man  of  nearly 
forty  years  when  he  saw  the  ten  plagues,  and 
shared  in  the  hunied  triumph  of  the  Exodus.  The 
keen  eye  of  the  aged  Lawgiver  soon  discerned  in 
Hoshea  those  qualities  which  might  be  required  in 
a  colleague  or  successor  to  himself.  He  is  men- 
tioned first  in  connexion  with  the  fight  against 
Amalek  at  Rephidim,  when  he  was  chosen  (Ex. 
xvii.  9j  by  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites.  When 
Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  for  the  first 
.time  (compare  Ex.  xxiv.  13,  and  xxxiii.  11)  the 
two  Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  minister  or 
servant,  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  and  was 
the  first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  (Ex.  xxxii. 
17).  Soon  afteiTvards  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
chiefs  who  were  sent  (Num.  xiii.  17)  to  explore 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv.  6) 
who  gave  an  encouraging  report  of  their  journey. 
The  40  years  of  wandering  were  f^lmost  passed, 
and  Joshua  was  one  of  the  few  survivors,  when 
Moses,  shortly  before  his  death,  was  directed  (Num. 
xxvii.  18)  to  invest  Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly 
with  definite  authority  in  connexion  with  Eleazar 
the  priest,  over  the  people.  And  after  this  was 
done,  God  Himself  gave  Joshua  a  charge  by  the 
mouth  of  the  d5'ing  Lawgiver  (Deut.  xx.xi.  14,  28). 

Under  the  direction  of  God  again  renewed  (Josh, 
i.  1),  Joshua,  now  in  his  85th  year  (Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
1,  §29),  assumed  the  command  of  the  people  at 
Shittim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the  Jordan, 
fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal,  circumcised  the  people, 
kept  the  passover,  and  was  visited  by  the  Captain  * 
,of  the  Lord's  Host.  A  miracle  made  the  tall  of 
Jericho  more  terrible  to  the  Canaanites.  A  miracu- 
lous lepulse  in  the  first  assault  on  Ai  impressed  upon 
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the  invaders  the  waninig  that  they  were  the  instru- 
ments of  a  holy  and  jealous  God.  Ai  fell :  and  the 
law  was  inscribed  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  read  by  their 
leader  in  the  presence  of  all  Israel. 

The  treaty  which  the  fear-stricken  Gibeonites 
obtainejl  deceitfully  was  generously  respected  by 
Joshua.  It  stimulated  and  brought  to  a  point  the 
hostile  movements  of  the  five  confederate  chiefs  of 
the  Amorites.  Joshua,  aided  by  an  unprecedented 
hailstorm,  and  a  miraculous  prolongation  of  the 
day,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at  Mak- 
kedah,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  subjugate  the 
south  country  as  far  as  Kadesh-bainea  and  Gaza. 
He  returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  master  of  half 
of  Palestine. 

In  another  campaign  he  marched  to  the  waters 
of  Merom,  where  he  met  and  overthrew  a  confe- 
deracy of  the  Canaanitish  chiefs  in  the  north,  under 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  pro- 
tracted war  he  led  his  victorious  soldiers  to  the 
gates  of  Zidon  and  into  the  valley  of  Lebanon  under 
Hermon.  In  six  years,  six  nations  with  thirty-one 
kings  swell  the  roll  of  his  conquests ;  amongst  others 
the  Anakim — th6  old  terror  of  Israel — are  specially 
recorded  as  destroyed  everywhere  except  in  Phi- 
listia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extensive 
conquests  of  Joshua  were  not  intended  to  aciiieve 
and  did  not  achieve  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
Canaanites,  many  of  whom  continued  to  occupy 
isolated  strongholds  throughout  the  land. 

Joshua,  now  stricken  in  years,  proceeded  in  con- 
junction with  Eleazar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
to  complete  the  division  of  the  conquered  land ;  and 
when  all  was  allotted,  Timnath-serah  in  Mount 
Ephraim  was  assigned  bj  the  people  as  Joshua's 
peculiar  inheritance.  The  Tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gi-egation  was  established  at  Shiloh,  six  cities  of 
refuge  were  appointed,  forty-eight  cities  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  and  the  wamors  of  the  trans- Jordan ic 
tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to  their  homes. 

After  an  interval  of  rest,  Joshua  convoked  an 
assembly  from  all  Israel.  He  delivered  two  solemn 
addresses  reminding  them  of  the  marvellous  fulfil- 
ment of  God's  promises  to  their  fatliei  s,  and  warn- 
ing them  of  the  conditions  on  which  their  pros- 
perity depended ;  and  lastly,  he  caused  them  to 
renew  their  covenant  with  God,  at  Shechem,  a  place 
already  famous  in  counexion  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv. 
4),  and  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  '62). 

He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  city,  Timnath-serah. 

Joshua's  life  has  been  noted  as  one  of  the  very 
few  which  are  recorded  in  history  with  some  fulness 
of  detail,  yet  without  any  stain  upon  them.  In 
his  character  have  been  traced,  under  an  Oriental 
garb,  such  features  as  chiefly  kindled  the  imagina- 
tion of  Western  chroniclers  and  poets  in  the  middle 
ages :  the  character  of  a  devout  wannor,  blameless 
and  fearless,  who  has  been  taught  by  serving  as  a 
youth  how  to  command  as  a  man ;  who  earns  by 
manly  vigour  a  quiet  honoured  old  age ;  who  com- 
bines strength  with  gentleness,  ever  looking  up  for 
and  obeying  the  Divine  impulse  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child,  while  he  wields  great  power  and  directs 
it  calmly,  and  without  swerving,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  high  unselfish  purpose. 


°-  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Captain  of  the 
Lord's  Host  was  a  created  being  or  not.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Mill  discusses  this  point  at  full  length,  and  -with  gi-eat 
learning,  and  decides  in  favour  of  the  former  altLT- 
native    [On   the  Historical  Character   of  St.  Lt(Jce''s 


First  Chapter,  Camb.  1841,  p.  92).  But  J.  G.  Abicht 
{De  -Duce  Exercitus,  <^c.,  ap.  Nov.  Thcs.  Tlieologico- 
philolog.  1.  503)  is  of  opinion  that  He  was  the  un- 
created Angel,  the  Son  of  God.  Compare  also  Pfeiffer, 
Diff.  Script.  Loc.  p.  173. 
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All  that  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua  which  relates 
his  personal  histoiy  seems  to  be  written  with  the 
unconscious,  yivid  power  of  an  eye-witness.  We 
are  not  merely  taught  to  loolt  with  a  distant  rever- 
ence upon  the  first  man  who  bears  the  name  which 
is  above  every  name.  We  stand  by  the  side  of  one 
who  is  admitted  to  hear  the  words  of  God,  and  see 
the  vision  of  the  Almighty.  The  image  of  the 
armed  wanior  is  before  us  as  when  in  tlie  sight  of 
two  armies  he  lifted  up  his  spear  over  unguarded 
Ai.  We  see  the  majestic  presence  which  inspired 
all  Israel  (iv.  14)  with  awe;  the  ^lild  father  who 
remonstrated  with  Achan ;  the  calm  dignified  judge 
who  pronounced  his  sentence ;  the  devout  worshipper 
prostrating  himself  before  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
host.  We  see  the  lonely  man  in  the  heiglit  of  his 
power,  separate  from  those  about  him,  the  last  sur- 
vivor, save  one,  of  a  famous  generation ;  the  ho- 
noured old  man  of  many  deeds  and  many  sufferings, 
gathering  his  dying  energy  for  an  attempt  to  bind 
his  people  more  closely  to  the  service  of  God  whom 
he  had  so  long  served  and  worshipped,  and  whom 
he  was  ever  learning  to  linow  more  and  moi'e. 

The  great  worls  of  Joshua's  life  was  more  ex- 
citing but  less  hopeful  than  that  of  Moses.  He 
gathered  the  first  fruits  of  the  autumn  harvest 
where  his  pi-edecessor  had  sown  the  seed  in  spiing. 
It  was  a  high  and  hopeful  taslc  to  watch  beside  the 
cradle  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  to  train  it:-i  early 
footsteps  in  laws  which  should  last  for  centuries. 
And  it  was  a  fit  end  to  a  life  of  expectation  to  gaze 
with  longing  eyes  from  Visgah  upon  the  Land  of 
Fi'omise.  But  no  such  brightness  gleamed  upon 
the  calm  close  of  Joshua's  life.  Solemn  words,  and 
dark  with  foreboding,  fell  from  him  as  he  sat 
"  under  the  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuaiy  of  the 
Lord  in  Shechem."  The  excitement  of  his  battles 
was  past ;  and  there  had  grown  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  pious  leader  a  consciousness  that  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  prosperity  and  success  to  make  a  people 
wanton  and  worldly-minded,  idolaters  in  spirit  if 
not  in  act,  and  to  alienage  them  from  God. 

Holy  Scripture  itself  suggests  (Heb.  iv.  8)  the 
consideration  of  Joshiia  as  a  type  of  Christ. 
Many  of  the. Christian  Fathers  have  enlarged  upon 
this  view;  and  Bishop  Pearson,  who  has  collected 
their  opinions  (On  the  Creed,  Art.  ii.  pp.  87-90, 
and  94-96,  ed.  1843),  points  out  the  following  and 
many  other  typical  resemblances:  (1.)  the  name 
common  to  both  ;  (2.)  Joshua  brings  the  people  of 
God  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  divides  the  land 
among  the  tribes ;  Jesus  brings  His  people  into  the 
presence  of  God,  and  assigns  to  them  their  man- 
sions; (.S.)  as  Joshua  succeeded  Moses  and  com- 
pleted his  work,  so  the  Gospel  of  Christ  succe&Jing 
the  law,  announced  One  by  whom  all  that  believe 
ar&  justified  from  all  things  from  which  we  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  Moses  (Acts  xiii. 
39)  ;  (4.)  as  Joshua  the  minister  of  Moses  renewed 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  so  Jesus  the  minister  of 
the  circumcision  brought  in  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart  (Rom.  xv.  8,  ii.  29). 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  by  their  Jewish 
conquerors  is  fully  discussed  by  Dean  Graves  On 
the  I'eni'itev.ch,  I't.  y,,  Lect.  i.  He  concludes  that 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  justified  by 
their  crimes,  and  that  the  employment  of  the  Jews 
in  such  ftxtennination  was  quite  consistent  with 
God's  method  of  governing  the  world.  Prof.  Fair- 
bairn  (^Tiffnhrjy  of  Scripture,  bk.  iii.  ih.  4,  §1,  ed. 
1 8.54),  argues  with  great  force  and  candour  in  favour 
of  the  complete  agi'eement  of  the   principles   on 
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which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  Joshua  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Among  the  supernatural  occun-ences  in  the  life 
of  Joshua,  none  has  led  to  so  muclf  discussion  as 
the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Mak- 
kedah  (x.  12-14).  No  great  difficulty  is  found,  in 
deciding  as  Pfeitfei'  has  done  {Siff.  Script,  ho.  p. 
175),  between  the  lengths  of  this  day  and  that  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  11);  and  in  connecting  both 
days  Viiith  the  Egyptian  tradition  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, ii.  142.  But  since  modern  science  revealed 
the  stupendous  chaj'acter  of  this  miracle,  modem  cri- 
ticism has  made  several  attempts  to  explain  it  away^ 
It  is  regarded  by  Le  Clerc,  Dathe,  and  others,  as 
no  miracle  but  an  optical  illusion ;  by  Rosenmiiller, 
following  Ilgen,  as  a  mistake  of  the  time  of  day ; 
by  Winer  and  many  recent  German  critics,  with 
whom  Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  to  0.  T.  p.  644) 
seems  to  agree,  as  a  mistake  of  the  meaning  or  the 
authority  of  a  poetical  contributor  to  the  book  of 
Jasher.  So  Ewald  {Oesch,  Isr.  ii.  .520)  traces  in 
the  latter  part  of  verse  l.S  an  interpolation  by  the 
hand  of  that  anonymous  Jew  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  written  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  here 
to  have  misunderetood  the  vivid  conception  of  an 
old  poet :  and  he  cites  numerous  similar  conceptions 
from  the  old  poetry  of  Greece,  Home,  Arabia,  and 
Peru.  But  the  litei-al  and  natural  interpretation 
of  the  text  as  intended  to  describe  a  miracle  is  suffi- 
ciently vindicated  by  Deyling,  Obaerv.  Sacr.  i. 
§  19,  p.  100  ;  and  J.  G.  Abicht,  De  statirme  Solis 
ap.  Nov.  Thee.  Tlteol.-Philol.  i.  516 :  and  is  forcibly 
stated  by  Bishop  Watson  in  the  4th  letter  in  bis 
Apology  for  the  Bible. 

Procopius,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century, 
relates  (  Vandal,  ii.  10)  that  an  inscription  existed 
at  Tingis  in  Mauritania,  set  up  by  Phoenician  re- 
fugees from  Canaan,  and  declaiing  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian language,  "  We  are  they  who  fled  from  the 
face  of  Joshua  the  robber  the  son  of  Xun,"  Ewald 
(Gesch.  Isr.  ii.  297,  293)  gives  doiind  reasons  for 
forbearing  to  use  this  story  as  authentic  history. 
It  is,  however,  accepted  by  Rawlinson  [Bampton 
icrfwre,  for  1859,  iii.  91). 

Lightfoot  {ffor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  i.  5,  and  Clioroyr. 
Lijbcae  praemis.  iv.  §  3)  quotes  Jewish  traditions  to 
the  effect  that  Gahab  became  a  proselyte,  and  the 
wife  of  Joshua,  and  the  ancestress  of  nine  prophets 
and  priests ;  also  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joshua  was 
adorned  witji  an  image  of  the  Sun  in  memory  of 
the  miracle  of  Ajalon.  The  LXX.  and  the  Arab. 
Ver.,  add  to  Josh.  xxiv.  30  the  statement  that  in 
his  sepulchre  were  deposited  the  flint-knives  which 
were  used  for  the  circumcision  at  Gilgal  (Josh. 
V.  2). 

The  principal  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Joshua 
are  reviewed  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Contempla- 
tions on  the  0.  T.  bk».  7,  8,  and  9. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethshemesh,  in  whose  land 
was  the  stone  at  which  the  milch-kine  stopped, 
when  they  drew  the  ark  of  God  with  the  offerings 
of  the  Philistines  from  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh 
(1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18). 

3.  A  governor  of  the  city  who  gave  his  name  to 
a  gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxiii.  8). 

4.  ( Cidled  Jeshua  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah),  a  high- 
priest,  who  returned  fi'om  the  Captivity  with  Zcrul> 
babel.    For  details  sw  Jeshua,  No.  4.  [W.T.  B.] 

JOSHTJA,  BOOK  OF,  1.  Authority.— Ihe 
claim  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon  of  the  0.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.     [See 
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Canon.]  (Bp.  Cosin's  Scholastical  History  of 
the  Canon;  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Discom'ses  on  the 
Canon.)  Its  authoi-ity  is  contii'med  by  the  reter- 
encfis,  in  other  books  of  Holy  ycripture,  to  the 
events  which  arc  related  in  it;  as  Ps.  Ixxviii.  53- 
65;  Is.  xxviii.  21;  Hab.  iii.  11-13;  Acts  vii. 
45;  Helu  iv.  8,  xi.  30-32';  James  ii.  25.  The 
miracles  which  it  relates,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Makkedah  have  led  some  critics  to  entertain  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  credibility  of  the  book  as  a  history. 
But  such  an  objection  does  not  touch  the  book  of 
Joshua  only.  It  must  stand  or  fall  with  nearly 
every  historical  book  of  the  Bible.  Some  Chris- 
tians may  be  more  or  less  disposed  by  excess  of 
candour,  or  a  desire  to  conciliate  opposition,  to 
regard  as  the  effect  of  natural  and  ordinary  causes, 
.  occurrences  which  have  always  been  and  stiil  are 
commonly  regarded  as  miraculous  ;  and  such  persons 
cannot  be  blamed  so  long  as  their  views  are  cou- 
sistent  with  a  fair  inteipretation  of  the  Bible. 
But  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  any  canonical  i)ook 
is  the  less  entitled  to  our  full  belief  because  it 
relates  miracles. 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which  is  sanc- 
tioned in  this  book  has  been  denounced  for  its 
severity  by  Eichhorn  and  earlier  writers.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
attribute  of  justice,  or  with  God's  ordinary  way  of 
governing  the  world.  Therefore  the  sanction  which 
is  given  to  it  does  not  impair  the  authority  of  this 
book.  Critical  ingenuity  has  searched  it  in  vain 
for  any  incident  or  sentiment  inconsistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  character  of  the  age,  or 
iiTeconcileable  with  other  parts  of  canonical  Scrip- 
ture. Some  discrepancies  are  alleged  by  De  Wette 
and  Hauff  to  exist  within  the  book  itself,  and  have 
been  desciibed  as  material  differences  and  contradic- 
tions. But  they  disappear  when  the  words  of  the 
text  are  accurately  stated  and  weighed,  and  they  do 
not  affect  the  general  credibility  of  the  book. 
Thus,  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  Teal 
disagreement  between  the  statement  xi.  16  and 
xii.  7  that  Joshua  took  all  the  land  and  gave  it  to 
Israel,  and  the  subsequent  statement  xviii.  3  and 
xvii.  1,  16  that  the  people  were  slack  to  possess  the 
land  which  was  given  to  them,  and  that  the 
Canaanites  were  not  entirely  extii-pated :  of  course 
it  was  intended  (Ex.  xxiii.  28,  30)  that  the  people 
should  occupy  the  land  by  little  and  little.  It 
cannot  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  irreconcileable 
contradiction  between  the  statement  xii.  10-12, 
that  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Gezer  were  smitten 
and  their  countiy  divided,  and  the  stiitement  xv. 
63,  xvi.  TO,  that  their  people  were  not  extirpated 
for  some  time  aftenvard.  It  cannot  be  allowed 
that  the  general  statement  xi.  23  that  Joshua  gave 
the  hind  unto  all  Israel  according  to  their  divisions 
by  their  tribes  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  (xviii. 
1,  xix.  51),  that  many  subsequent  years  passed 
before  the  process  of  division  was  completed,  and 
the  allotments  finally  adjusted.  Other  discre- 
pancies have  been  alleged  by  Dr.  Davidson,  with 
the  view  not  of  disparaging  the  credibility  of  the 
book,  but  of  supporting  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
.  compilation  from  two  distmct  documents.  The 
boundaries  of  the  different  tribes,  it  is  said,  are 
stated  sometimes  with  greater,  sometimes  with  less 
exactness.  Now,  this  may  be  a  fault  of  the  sur- 
veyors employed  by  Joshua ;  but  it  is  scarcely  an 
inconsistency  to  be  charged  on  the  writer  of  the. 
book  who  transcribed  their   descriptions,     Again, 
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the  Divine  promise  that  the  coast  of  Israel  shall 
extend  to  the  Euphrates  (i.  4)  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  the  country  which  Joshua  was 
commanded  to  divide  (xiii.  16)  does  not  extend  so 
far.  Again,  the  stiitement  (xiii.  3)  th^t  Ekron,  &c., 
remamed  yet  to  be  possessed  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  subsequent  statement  (xv.  45)  that  it 
was  assigned  to  Judah.  Dr.  Davidson  gives  no 
proof  either  of  his  assertion  that  the  fonuer  text  , 
is  in  fact  subsequent  to  the  latter,  or  of  his  supposi- 
tion that  Ekjon  was  in  the  possession  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  its  assignment.  Again,  it  would  seem 
that  Dr.  Davidson  pushes  a  theory  too  far  when  he 
assumes  {Introd.  to  0.  T.  637-8)  that  one  and 
the  same  writer  would  hardly  denote  a  "tribe*' 
by  one  Hebrew  word  in  some  passages,  and  by  a 
synonymous  Hebrew  word  in  others;  or  that  he 
would  not  in  some  passages  designate  Moses  as  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  and  in  others  mention  Moses 
without  so  designating  him;  or  that  he  would  not 
describe  the  same  class  of  persons  in  one  place  as 
"priests,"  and  in  another  as  "sons  of  Aaron." 
Such  alleged  discrepancies  ai'e  not  sufficient  eithei' 
to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book,  or  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  substantially  the  composition  of  one 
author. 

2.  Scope  and  contents. — The  book  of  Joshua  is 
a  distinct  whole  in  itself.  Although  to  later 
generations  it  became  a  standing  witness  of  the 
faithfulness  of  God  in  fulfilling  His  promises  to 
Israel,  yet  the  immediate  aim  of  the  inspired  writer 
was  probably  of  a  more  simple  character.  He 
records,  for  the  infouuation  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  acts  of  Joshua  so  far  as  they  pos- 
sessed a  national  interest.  The  book  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  mere  ascription  of  praise  to  God, 
nor  a  mere  biogi'aphy,  nor  a  mere  collection  of 
documents.  While  it  serves  as  a  link  between  that 
which  precedes,  and  that  which  follows  it,  it  has  a 
distinct  purpose^  which  it  fulfils  completely.  There 
is  not  sufficient  ground  for  treating  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  a  compilation  from  the  same 
documents  as  fonned  the  gromidwork  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  fact  that  its  first  sentence  begins  with 
a  conjunction  does  not  show  any  closer  coimexion 
between  it  and  the  Pentateuch  than  exists  between 
Judges  and  it.  The  references  in  i.  8,  viii.  31, 
xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  26,  to  the  "  book  of  the  law "  rather 
show  that  that  book  was  distinct  from  Joshua. 
Other  references  to  events  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
teuch tend  in  tlie  same  direction.  No  quotation 
(in  the  strict  modem  sense  of  the  word)  from  the 
Pentateuch  can  be  found  in  Joshua.  The  author 
quotes  from  memory^  like  the  writere  of  the  N.  T., 
if  he  quotes  at  all  (comp.  xiii.  7  with  Num.  xxxiv. 
13;  xiii.  17  with  Num.  xxxii.  37;  xiii.  21,  22 
with  Num.  xxxi.  8 ;  xiii.  14,  33,  and  xiv.  4  with 
Deut.  xviii.  1,  2;  and  Num.  xviii.  20,  xxi.  with 
Num.  XXXV.). 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Holy  Scripture  is  more 
injured  than  the  first  half  of  this  book  by  l^ing 
printed  in  chapters  and  verses.  The  first  twelve 
chiipters  form  a  continuous  narrative,  which  seems 
never  to  halt  or  flag.  And  the  descripti?)n  is 
frequently  so  minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not 
merely  of  a  contemporary,  but  of  an  eye-witness. 
An  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  reigns 
throughout.  We  are  called  out  from  thd  din  and 
tumult  of  each  battle-field  to  listen  to  the  still 
small  Voice.  The  progress  of  events  is  clearly 
foreshadowed  in  the  fii'st  chapter  (vers.  5,  6). 
Step  by  step  we  are  led  on  through  the  solemn 
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preparation,  the  arduous  struggle,  the  crowning 
triumph.  Jlovin;^  evei-ything  around,  yet  himself 
moved  by  an  unseen  Power,  the  Jewish  leader  iises 
hig;ii  and  calm  amid  all. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii.-xxi.)  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  the  Domesday-book  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  England,  The  documents 
of  which  it  consists  were  doubtless  the  abstract  of 
f  such  rep<>rt->  as  were  supplied  by  the  men  whom 
Joshua  sent  out  (xviii.  Hj  to  desci-ibe  the  land.  In 
the  coui-se  of  time  it  is  probable  that  changes  wei-e 
introduced  into  their  report« — whether  ht^t  seyja- 
rately  among  the  national  archives,  or  embodied  in 
the  contents  of  a  book — by  transciibers  adapting 
them  to  the  actual  stateof  thecountiyin  later  times 
when  political  divisions  were  modifiei^l,  new  towns 
sprung  up,  and  old  ones  disappeared  t^comp.  the 
two  lists  of  Levitical  towns,  Josh.  xxi.  and  1  Chr. 
vi.  54,  &c.). 

The  book  may  be  r^ardcd  as  consisting  of  three 
parts:  (a)  theconquest  of  Canaan,  (b)  the  partition 
of  Canaan,  (c)  Joshua's  &rewel!, 

a.  The  preparations  for  the  war,  and  the  ixasaage 
of  the  Jordan,  ch.  1-5  ;  the  capture  of  Jericho,  6  ; 
the  conquest  of  the  south,  7-10 ;  the  conquest  of 
the  north,  11 ;  recapitulation,  12, 

6.  Territory  assigned  to  Keuben,  Gad.  and  half 
Manasseh,  ly, ;  the  lot  of  Caleb  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  li,  15;  Ephraim  and  half  Manass€;h,  16, 
17;  Benjamin,  18;  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issachar, 
Asher,  Naphtali  and  Dan,  19  ;  the  appfiintment  of 
six  citie?  of  refuge,  20  ;  the  assignment  of  toity-eight 
cities  to  Leri,  21 ;  the  departure  of  the  transjordanic 
tribes  to  their  homes,  22. 

c.  Joshua's  convocation  of  the  j>eople  and  first 
address,  23;  his  second  address  at  Shechem,  and 
his  death,  24. 

The  events  related  in  this  book  extend  crsrer  a 
period  of  about  25  years  from  B.C.  1451  to  142^;, 
The  declaiatlon  of  Caleb,  xiv.  10,  is  a«eful  in 
determining  the  chronoif^  of  the  book. 

'■>.  Author. — Nothing  is  really  known  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  book.  Joshua  himself  is  gene^ 
rally  named  as  the  author  by  the  Jewish  writers 
and  the  Christian  Fathers ;  and  a  great  number  of 
critics  acquiesce  more  or  less  entirely  in  that  belief. 
Bat  no  contemporary  assertion  or  sufficient  historical 
proof  of  the  &ct  exists,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained 
without  quahfication.  Other  authors  have  been 
conjectured,  as  Phinehas  by  Lightfoot ;  Eleazar  by 
Cahin;  .Samuel  by  Van  Til;  Jeremiah  by  Henry; 
one  of  the  elders  who  survived  Joshua,  by  Keil. 
Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  wa^  written  by  some  one 
in  the  time  of  .Josiah ;  Davidspn  by  some  one  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  or  somewhat  later ;  Masins,  Le  Clerc, 
ilaarer,  and  others  by  some  one  who  lived  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  late  <^late  is  now 
advocated  for  the  most  part  in  amnexion  with  a 
theory,  which  may  perhaps  help  to  ex^Aaia.  the 
comp<jsition  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  which,  when 
applied  to  a  book  so  uniform  in  its  style  as  Joshua, 
seems  to  introduce  more  difficulties  than  it  removes. 
It  has  been  sup^K/^l  that  th-^  book  as  it  now  stands 
is  a  &mpiliition  from  two  earlier  documents  ;  one, 
the  original,  called  Elohistic,  the  other  supple- 
mentary, called  JehovL-tic :  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  nara*^-  given  in  them  to  Ood,  and  by  some 
other  characteristic  differences  on  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  hypothesis  are  not  perfectly  agree!, 
Ewald's  theory  is  that  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book 
of  Joshna  form  one  complete  work :  that  it  is 
mainly  compiled  from   c<Mitem[x»rary  and  ancient 
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documents,  and  that  it  has  grown  into  its  present 
foiTO  under  the  hands  of  five  successive  writers  or 
wlitors ;  the  first  of  whom  composed  his  book  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  the  last  (to  whom  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  is  assigned)  in  the  time  of 
-Manasseh,  His  account  of  these  authors  or  com- 
pilers may  be  seen  in  Gesch.  lar.  i,  81-174,  and  his 
rnethotj  of  apportioning  various  parts  of  the  book  of 
Joshija  to  the  sei-eral  writeis  in  Gesch.  lar.  \.  84 
and  ii.  299-305.  The  theory  of  this  able  critic, 
so  conjectural,  complicated,  and  arbitrary,  has  met 
with  many  opponents,  and  few,  if  any,  supporters 
even  in  his  own  country. 

No  one  would  deny  that  some  additions  t-*  the 
book  might  >«  made  after  the  death  of  Joshua  with- 
out detrao-ting  from  the  jx^ssible  feet  that  the  book 
was  substantially  his  composition.  The  last  verses 
(xxiv.  29-^3^  were  obviously  added  by  some  later 
hand.  If,  as  is  possible,  though  not  certain,  some 
suboi'dinate  events,  as  the  capture  of  Hebron,  of 
Debir  (Josh.  xv.  13-19,  and  Judg.  i.  10-15;,  and  of 
Leshem  (Josh,  xix,  47,  and  Judg,  x\nii.  7j,  and 
the  joint  occuj^ation  of  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xv,  03, 
and  Judg,  i.  21)  did  uot  occur  till  after  Joshua's 
death,  they  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  of 
Jo.-.hii;i  by  a  late  transcriber.  T>ie  jra^a^ei  xiii. 
2-6,  xvi.  10,  xvii.  11,  which  also  are  subsequently 
rei>eated  in  the  book  of  Judges,  may  doubtless 
describe  accurately  the  same  state  of  things  existing 
at  two  distinct  periods. 

The  arguments  which,  thou^  insufficient  to 
prove  that  Joshua  was  the  author,  yet  seem  to 
give  a  preponderance  in  favour  of  him  when  com- 
parer! with  any  other  pen»on  who  has  been  namerl, 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated: — ^a)  It  is  e\'ident 
(xxiv.  20^  that  Jofchua  could  and  did  write  some 
account  of  at  lea^t  one  transaction  whidi  is  related 
in  this  lxK>k  ;  ^h)  the  numerous  accounts  of  Joshua's 
intercourse  with  God  (i.  1,  iii.  7,  iv,  2,  v-  2,  9, 
vi.  2,  vii.  10,  viii,  1,  x.  8,  xi.  6,  xiii.  1,  2,  ix.  1, 
xxiv.  2),  and  with  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host 
fv.'lS),  must  have  emanated  from  himself;  (c)  no 
one  is  more  likely  than  the  speaker  himself  to  have 
committer!  to  writing  the  two  addresses  which  were 
Joshua's  legacy  to  his  people  (xxiii.  and  xxiv.) ; 
(d)  no  one  was  so  well  qualified  by  his  jK^sition  to 
describe  the  events  related,  and  to  collect  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  book ;  {ej  the  example  of 
his  predecessor  and  master,  Moses,  would  have 
suggested  to  him  such  a  record  of  his  acts ;  (f) 
one  verse  (vi.  25;  must  have  been  written  by  some 
person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  .Joshua;  and  two 
other  verses,  y.  1  and  6 — assuming  the  common 
reading  of  the  former  to  be  Cftrrect — are  mf/st  (airly 
interpreted  as  written  by  actors  in  the  scene. 

Havemicf  s  a^s^rtion  that  some  grammatical 
forms  used  in  Josh  lia  are  less  ancient  than  the  c/^re- 
sponding  forms  in  Judges,  may  be  set  gainst  KeiTs 
list  of  expressions  and  forms  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  book  and  the  Pentateuch ;  and  Havermck  is  not 
supported  by  facts  when  he  supposes  that  no  expe- 
dition of  any  separate  tribe  ag^ni^t  the  Canaanites 
could  have  occurred  in  the  lifetime  of  Joshna,  and 
that  the  book  was  therefore  written  some  time 
afterwards.  It  has  been  said  that  the  expression 
•'  to  this  day,"  which  is  found  fourteen  times  in 
the  book,  prefeupyjo^tes  so  considerable  an  interval 
of  time  between  the  occurrence  of  ihe  event  and  the 
composition  of  the  history,  that  Joshna  coold  not 
have  lived  long  enough  to  write  in  such  langnage, 
-But  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  will 
scarcely  b«ar  oat  that  obsen'ation-     For  instance. 
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in  three  places  (xxii.  S,  xxiii.  8,  0)  the  phrase 
denotes  a  period  unqnestionably  included  within  the 
twenty-tive  years  which  Joshua  lived  in  Canaan  ;  in 
xxii.  17  it  goes  but  a  little  farther  back  ;  in  iv.  9, 
vii.  26,  viii.  29,  and  x.  27  it  describes  ceitain  piles  of 
stones  which  he  raised  as  still  remaining — a  remark 
which  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  more  than 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  they  were  raised ; 
and  in  vi.  25  it  defines  a  period  within  the  lifetime 
of  a  contemporary  of  Joshua,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably within  his  own.  In  the  remaining  passages 
(viii.  28,  xiii.  13,  xiv.  14,  xv.  63,  xvi.  10)  there 
is  nothing  which  would  make  it  impossible  that 
Joshua  should  have  used  this  expression. 

4.  There  is  extant  a  Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua 
in  the  Arabic  language.  It  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  at  Leyden  in  1848,  with  the  title  "  Liber 
Josuae ;  Chfonicon  Samaritanum,  edidit,  Latine 
veitit,  &c.,  T.  G.  J.  JuynboU."  Its  contents  were 
known  previously  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
Hottinger  and  others.  It  was  written  in  the  13th 
centmy.  It  recounts  the  late  acts  of  Moses  ampli- 
fied from  the  book  of  Numbers,  a  history  of  Joshua 
interspersed  with  various  legends,  portions  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  several  unconnected  historical  pas- 
sages more  or  less  falsified,  extending  down  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian. 

5.  Literature. — The  best  Commentary,  which  is 
accessible  to  the  English  reader,  is  the  translation 
of  Keil's  Commentary  on  Joshua  (Clark,  Edinburgh). 
A  complete  list  of  commentaries  may  be  found  in 
Rosenmiiller's  Scholia.  Among  the  Fathers,  Ephrem 
Syrus  has  written  an  explanation,  and  Augus- 
tine arid  Theodoret  have  discussed  questions  con- 
nected with  the  book.  The  following  commentaries 
may  be  selected  as  most  useful : — That  of  Jarchi  or 
Raski  (Solomon  ben  Isaac),  translated  into  Latin 
by  Breithaupt,  Gothae,  1710  ;  the  coniimentary  of 
Masius,  Antwerp,  1574,  inserted  in  the  Cntici 
Sacri;  those  of  Le  Clerc,  Amsterdam,  1708; 
Rosenmiiller,  Leipsic,  1833  ;  and  Iveil,  Erlangen, 
1847.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOSI'AH  (.in^K^K^ :  'loiffias:  Josias)    1.  The 

son  of  Amon  and  Jedidah,  suceeeded  his  father  B.C. 
641,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  31 
years.  His  history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xxii.-xxiv. 
30 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  and  the  first  twelve 
chapters  of  Jeremiah  throw  much  light  upon  ihe 
general  character  of  the  Jews  in  his  days. 

He  began  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  to  seek 
the  Lord ;  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  for  six  years 
aftei-wards,  in  a  personal  progress  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Judah  and  Israel,  he  destroyed  every- 
where high  places,  groves,  images,  and  all  outward 
signs  and  relics  of  idolatry.  Those  which  Solomon 
and  Ahaz  had  built,  and  even  Hezekiah  had  spared, 
and  those  which  Manasseh  had  set  up  more  recently, 
now  ceased  to  pollute  the  land  of  Judah;  and  in 
Israel  the  purification  began  with  Jeroboam's  chapel 
at  Bethel,  in  accordance  with  tlie  remai-kable  pre- 
diction of  the  disobedient  prophet,  by  whonr  Josiah 
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*  Such  is  at  least  th.e  conjecture  of  Prideaux 
{Comiexionf  anno  610),  and  of  Milman  {Misiory  of 
the  Jews,  i.  313).  But  the  Bihle  ascribes  no  such 
chivalxoua  motive  to  Josiah  :  and  it  does  not  occur 
to  Josephus,  who  attributes  (Ant.  x.  5,  ^1)  Josiah's 
resistance  merely  to  Fate  urging  him  to  destruction  ; 
nor  to  the  author  of  1  Esd.  i.  28,  who  describes  him 
as  acting  wilfully  against  Jeremiah's  advice  ;  nor  to 
Ewald,  who  {Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  707)  conjectures  that  it 


was  called  by  name  three  centuries  before  his  birth 
(1  K.  xiii.  2).  The  Temple  was  restored  under  a 
special  commission  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  repairs 
Hilkiah  the  priest  [Hilkiah]  found  that  book  of 
the  Law  i)f  the  Lord  which  quickened  so  remarkably 
the  ardent  zeal  of  the  king.  The  question  as  to 
the  contents  of  that  book  has  been  discussed  else- 
where :  in  foi-ming  an  opinion  on  it  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  veiy  difficult  for  us  in  this  age 
and  country  to  estimate  the  scantiness  of  the  op- 
portunities which  were  then  open  to  laymen  of 
acquiring  literaiy  knowledge  connected  with  reli- 
gion. The  special  commission  sent  forth  by  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7)  is  a  proof  that  even  under 
such  kings  as  Asa  and  hi,s  son,  the  Levites  were 
insufficient  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.  What  then  must  have  been  the  amount 
of  information  accessible  to  a  generation  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon? 
We  do  not  know  that  the  Law  was  read  as  a  stated 
part  of  any  ordinary  public  service  in  the  Temple 
of  t-olomon  (unless  the  injunction  Deut.  xxxi.  10 
was  obeyed  once  ip  seven  years),  though  God  was 
worshipped  there  with  daily  sacrifice,  psalmody, 
and  prayer.  The  son  of  Amon  began  only  when  he 
was  sixteen  yeai's  old  to  seek  the  God  of  David,  and 
for  ten  years  he  devoted  all  his  active  energies  to 
destroying  the  gross  external  memon'als  of  idolatiy 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  to  strengthening  and 
multiplying  the  visible  signs  of  ti-ue  religion.  It  is 
not  sui-prising  that  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age  he 
should  find  the  most  awful  words  in  which 'God 
denounces  sin  come  home  to  his  heart  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion  with  a  new  and  strange  power,  and 
that  he  should  send  to  a  prophetess  to  inquire  in 
what  degree  of  closeness  those  words  were  to  be 
applied  to  himself  and  his  generation.  That  he  had 
never  read  the  words  is  probable-  But  his  conduct 
is  no  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  never  heard  them 
before,  or  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  "  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

The  great  day  of  Josiah's  life  was  that  on  which 
he  and  his  people,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  entered  into  a  special  covenant  to  keep  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
at  Jei-usalem  with  more  munificent  offerings,  better 
arranged  services,  and  alai'ger  concourse  of  worship- 
pers than  had  been  seen  on  any  previous  occasion. 

After  this,  his  endeavours  to  abolish  every  trace 
of  idolatry  and  superstition  were  still  can'ied  on. 
But  the  time  drew  near  which  had  been  indicated 
by  Huldah  (2  K;  xxii.  20).  When  Pharaoh-Necho 
went  from  Egypt  to  Carcheraish  to  cany  on  his  war 
against  Assyria  (comp.  Hei'odotus,  ii.  159),  Josiah, 
possibly  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Assyrian  king,. 
to  whom  he  may  have  been  bound,^  opposed  his 
march  along  the  sea-coast.  Necho  reluctantly  paused 
and  gave  him  battle  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon : 
and  the  last  good  king  of  Judali  was  earned  wounded 
from  Hadadrimmon,  to  die  before  he  could  anive  at 
Jerusalem, 

He  was  buried  with  extraordinaiy  honours  ;  and 


may  have  been  the  constant  aim  of  Josiah  to  restore 
not  only  the  ritual,  but  also  the  kingdom  of  David  in 
its  full  extent  and  independence,  and  tbat  he  attacked 
Necho  as  an  invader  of  what  he  considered  as  his 
northern  dominions.  This  conjecture,  if  equally  pro- 
bable with  the  former,  is  equally  without  adequate 
support  in  the  Bible,  and  is  somewhat  derogatory  to 
the"  character  of  Josiah. 

4  E  2 
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a  funeral  dirge,  In  part  composed  by  Jciemiah, 
which  the  affection  of  his  subjects  sought  to  per- 
petuate as  an  annual  solemnity,  was  chanteil  pro- 
bably at  Hadadrimmon.  Compare  the  narrative  in 
2  Chr,  XXXV.  25  with  the  allusions  in  Jei.^xxii,  10, 
18,  and  Zech.  xii,  11,  and  with  Jacltson,  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  viii.  ch.  23,  p.  878.  The  prediction  of 
Huldah,  that  he  should  "  be  gathered  into  the 
grave  in  peace,"  mast  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  explanation  of  that  phrase  given  in  .Jer. 
xxxiv.  5.  .Some  excellent  remarks  on  it  may  be 
found  in  Jackson,  On  the  Creed,  bk.  xi.  ch.  36, 
p.  664-.  Josiah's  reformation  and  his  death  are 
commented  on  by  Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations  on 
the  0.  T.,  bk.  xx. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  a  nomadic 
horde  of  Scythians  overran  Asia  (Herodotus,  i. 
104-lOfi).  A  detachment  of  them  went  towards 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  Philibtia :  somewhere  south- 
ward of  Ascalon  they  were  met  by  messengers  from' 
Psammitichus  and  induced  to  turn  back.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  histoncal  accounts  of 
Josiah's  reign.  But  Ewald  {Die  Psalmen,  165) 
conjectures  that  the  .59th  Psalm  "was  composed  by 
kin;^  Josiah  during  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  these 
Scythians.  The  town  Bethshan  is  said  to  derive 
its  Greek  name,  Scythopolis  (Reland,  Pal.  992  ; 
Lightfoot,  Chor,  Marc.  vii.  §2),  from  these  invaders. 
The  facility  with  which  Josiah  appe,ir3  to  have 
extended  his  authority  in  the  land  of  Israel  is  ad- 
duced as  an  indicatioo  that  the  Assyrian  conquerors 
of  that  land  were  themselves  at  this  time  under 
the  restraining  fear  of  some  enemy.  The  projjhecy 
of  Zephaniah  is  considered  to  have  been  written 
amid  the  terror  caused  by  their  approach.  The 
same  people  are  described  at  a  later  period  by 
Ezekiel  (xxviii.).  See  Ewald,  Gesch.  Tsr.  iii.  689, 
Abarbanel  (ap.  Elsenmenger,  Ent.  Jiifl.  i.  858) 
records  an  oral  tradition  of  the  Jews  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  Solomon 
deposited  in  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  19),  was  re- 
moved and  hidden  by  Josiah,  in  expectation  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple ;  and  that  it  will 
not  be  brought  again  to  light  until  the  coming 
of  Messiah.  [W.  T.  B.] 

2.  The  son  of  Zephaniah,  at  whose  house  the 
prophet  Zechariah  was  commanded  to  assemble  the 
chief  men  of  the  captivity,  to  witness  the  solemn 
and  symbolical  crowning  of  Joshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  9).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Josiah 
was  either  a  goldsmith,  or  treasurer  of  the  Temple, 
or  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Temple,  who  received 
the  money  offered  by  the  worshippers,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  him.  Possibly  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Zephaniah,  the  priest  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxi.  1, 
xxxvii.  3,  and  if  Hen  in  Zech.  vi.  15  be  a  proper 
name,  which  is  doubtful,  it  probably  refers  to  the 
•same  person,  elsewhere  called  Josiah.   [W.  A.  W.] 

JOSI'AS.  1.  ('laffias :  Josias).  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah  (1  Esfl.  i.  1,  7,  18,  21-23,  25,  28,  29, 
32-34 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  1,  4 ;  Bar.  i.  8 ;  Matt.  i. 
10,  11). 

2.  {'Iftrias;  Alex. 'Uirirfoj:  Maasias).  Jeshaiah 
the  sou  of  Athaliah  (1  Esd.  viii.  33 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
viii.  7). 

JOSmi'AH  fnjaKn',  L  e.  JosWbiah :  'A<ro/3(o ; 

Alex.  'IffCL^ia :  Joffnhiris),  the  father  of  Jehu,  a 
Simeonite,  descended  fi  om  that  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  which  Shimei  was  the  founder,  and  which,  after- 
wards became  most  numerous  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 


JOZABAD 
JOSIPHI'AH  (n»Bpi»:  'l<^<re<pla:  Josphias), 

the  father  or  ancestor  -of  Shelomith,  who  returaed 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10).  A  word  is  evidently 
omitted  in  the  fiist  part  of  the  verse,  and  is  sup- 
plied both  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Syr.,  as  well  as  by 
the  compiler  of  1  Esd.  viii.  36.  The  LXX.  supply 
Baavi,  i.  e.  '33,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  word  '33 ,  might  easily  have  been  omitted 

by  a  transcriber.  The  verse  would  then  read,  "  of 
the  sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 
In  the  Syriac  Shelomith  is  repeated,  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  correct.  Josiphiah  is  called  in 
Ksdras  JosAPIIiAS. 

JOT'BAH  Cn3p^ :  'UTifia;  Alex. 'lcTox<iA ; 

Jos.  *la$if.T7j :  Jeteba),  the  native  place  of  Meshul- 
lemeth,  the  queen  of  Manasseh,  and  mother  of  Amon 
king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxi.  19).  The  place  is  not 
elsewhere  named  as  a  town  of  Palestine,  and  is 
generally  identified  with  Jotbath,  or  Jotbathah, 
mentiont'd  below.  This  there  is  nothing  either  to 
prove  or  disprove.  [G.] 

JOT'BATH,  or  JOT'BATHAH  (nn3D» : 

f  T  T  :t 

'ETE/3a95;  Alex.  'UTa$a0dv:  Deut.  x.  7;  Num. 
xxxiii.  3.3),  a  deseit  station  of  the  Israelites:  it  is 
described  as  "  a  land  of  ton-cnts  of  waters ;  "  there 
are  several  confluences  of  Wadys  on  the  W.  of  the 
Arabah,  any  one  of  which  might  in  the  rainy  siason 
answer  the  descrijAion,  and  would  agiee  with  the 
general  locality.  [H.  H.] 

JO'THAM  (Dni* :  'ladBaii:  Joatham.)  l.Tbe 

youngest  son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  5),  who  escaped 
when  his  brethren,  to  the  number  of  69  persons, 
were  slain  at  C^jhrah  by  their  half-brother  Abime- 
lech.  When  this  bloody  act  of  Abimelech  had  se- 
cured his  election  as  king,  Jotham,  ascending  Mount 
Gcrizim,  boldly  uttereil ,  in  the  hearing  of  the  men 
of  Shechem,  his  well-known  warning  parable  of  the 
reign  of  the  bramble.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
afterwards,  except  that  he  dwelt  at  Beer. 

2.  The  son  of  king  Uzziah  or  Azariah  and  Jcru- 
shah.  After  administering  the  kingdom  for  some 
years  during  his  father's  leprosy,  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  B.C.  758,  when  he  was  25  years  old, 
and  reigned  16  years  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Pekah  and  with  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
His  history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xv.  and  2  Chr. 
xxvii.  He  did  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
reign  was  prosperous,  although  the  high-places  were 
not  removed.  He  built  the  high  gate  of  the  Temple, 
made  some  additions  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
raised  fortifications  in  various  parts  of  Judah.  After 
a  war  with  the  Ammonites  he  compelled  them  to 
pay  him  the  tribute  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
pay  his  father.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Kezin 
king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  b^an  to  assume  a 
threatening  attitude  towards  Judah.     [W.  T.  B.] 

3.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr. 
ii.  47). 

JO'ZAEAD.  1.  03n':  'lu>(,a$ie;  Alex. 
'laCti^iS :  Jozahad.)  A  captain  of  the  thousands 
of  Manasseh,  who  deserted  to  David  before  the  battle 
of  Gilboa,  and  assisted  him  in  bis  pursuit  of  the 
marauding  band  of  Amalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 
One  of  Kcnnicott's  MS-S,  reads  naiT,  i.  e.  Jochabar. 

2..Cla(raPai0 ;  Alex.  'laCa$eS.)  A  hero  of 
ManasM-h,  like  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 


JOZAOHAR 

3.  ClcaCapdB;  Alex.  'lojCa^dd,  in  2  Chr.  xxxi. 
13.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezeliiah,  who  was 
one  of  the  overseers  of  offerings  and  dedicated  things 
in  the  temple,  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  tme  worsliip. 

4-  {Josahad.)  One  of  the  princes  of  the  Levites, 
who  held  the  same  office  as  the  preceding,  and  took 
part  in  the  great  Passover  kejit  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Jeshua,  who  assisted  Mere- 
moth  and  Eleazar  in  registering  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging 
to  the  Teraple,  which  they  brought  with  them  ti-om 
Babylon  (Ezr,  viii.  33),  He  is  called  Josabad  in 
the  parallel  narrative  of  1  Esd.  viii.  63,  and  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  7. 

6.  {'IwCa&dB  in  Ezra;  '^KSB-nXos  in  1  Esd.  ix. 
23 :  Jozahed.)  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  who 
had  married  a  foreigner  on  the  return  from  the 
captivity  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  appeal's  as  Ocidelus  in 
the  A.  V.  of  1  Esd. 

7.  ClwCctiSctSos  in  1  Esd,  ix,  23 ;  Jozahed,  Ezr. 
X.  22  ;  Jorahdus,  1  Esd.  ix.  23,)  A  Levite  among 
those  who  retui-ned  with  Ezra  and  had  maiTied 
foreign  wives.  He  is  probably  identical  with  Joza- 
bad  the  Levite,  who  assisted  when  the  law  was 
read  by  Ezm  (Neh.  viii.  7) ;  and  with  Jozabad,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Levites  who  presided  over  the 
outer  work  of  the  Temple  (Neh.xi.  16").  [W.A.W.] 

JO'ZACHAR  ODTV  :  'le^pxap;  Alex.'lojCa- 
X&p  :  Josachar),  the  son  of  Shimeath  the  Am- 
monitess,  and  one  of  the  mm-derers  of  Joash  king 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xii.  21).  The  writer  of  the  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  26)  calls  him  Zabad,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  clerical  error  for  Jozachar :  the  first 
syllable  being  omitted  in  consequence  of  the  final 
letters  of  the  preceding  word  V?^,  In  18  MSS. 
of  Kennicott's  collation  the  name  in  the  Kings  is 
13?V,  i.  e.  Jozabad,  and  the  same  is  the  reading 
of  32  MSS.  collated  by  De  Rossi.  Another  MS.  in 
De  Rossi's  possession  had  IDTV,  i.  e.  Jozachad,  and 
one  collated  by  Kennicott  "IHTV,  or  Jozabar,  which 
is  the  reading  of  the  Peshito-Syriac,  BmTington 
concludes  that  the  original  form  of  the  word  was 
nSTV,  or  Jozabad ;  but  for  this  there  does  not  seem 
sufficient  reason,  as  the  name  would  then  be  all  but 
identical  with  that  of  the  Moabite  Jehozabad,  who 
was  the  accomplice  of  Jozachar  in  the  murder.  It 
is  uncei-tain  whether  their  conspiracy  was  prompted 


^  Ewald  observes  that  vers.  17-22  in  this  chapter 
should  be  read  immediately  after  vcr.  7,  since  they 
carry  on  the  account  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  have 
no  reference  to  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

^  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  rites  of  solemn 
humiliation  which  marked  the  gi'eat  fast  of  the  yeixr 
were  disturbed.  The  joyful  sound  probably  burst 
forth  in-  the  afternoon,  when  the  high-priest  had 
brought  the  services  of  Atonement  to  a  conclusion. 
The  contrast  between  the  quiet  of  the  day  and  the 
loud  blast  of  the  trumpets  at  its  close,  must  have 
rendered  deeply  impressive  the  hallowing  of  the 
year  of  release  from  poverty  and  bondag-e.  But 
Hupfeld  is  so  offended  with  the  incongruity  of  this 
arrangement,  that  he  -^'ould  fain  repair  what  he 
thinks  must  be  a  defect  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  order 
that  he  may  put  back  the  commencement  of  the  year 
of  Jubilee  from  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th, 
to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  on  the  1st  of  Tisri. 
"  Hie  (?.  e.  in  vcr.  9)  vetus  mendum  latere  suspicor. 
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by  a  personal  feeling  of  revenge  for  tlie  death  of 
Zechariah,  as  Josephus  intimates  (Ant.  ix.  8,  §4), 
or  whether  they  were  urged  to  it  by  the  family  of 
Jehoiada,  The  care  of  the  Chronicler  to  show  that 
they  were  of  foreign  descent  seems  almost  intended 
to  disarm  a  suspicion  that  the  king's  assassination 
was  an-  act  of  priestly  vengeance.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  conspiracy  had  a  different  origin 
altogether,  and  that  the  king's  murder  was  regarded 
by  the  Chronicler  as  an  instiuice  of  Divine  retri- 
bation.  On  the  accession  of  Amaziah  the  conspira- 
tors were  executed.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JO'ZADAK  (pT^l":  'loJceSe'/c :  Josedec), 
Ezr,  iii.  2,  8  ;  v.  2  ;  x.  18  ;  Neh.  xii.  26.  The 
name  is  a  conti-action  of  Jehozadak. 

JU'BAL  (bn-V ;  *Ioi/^aA;  Juhal),  a  son  of 
Lamech  by  Adah,  and  the  inventor  of  the  "  hai-p 
and  organ"  (Gen,  iv.  21 ;  kinndr  veugah,  probably 
general  terms  for  stringed  and  wind  insti-uments). 
His  name  appears  to  be  connected  with  this  subject, 
springing  from  the  same  root  as  j/o6(?/,  "jubilee." 
That  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments  should 
be  the  brother  of  him  who.  introduced  the  nomad 
life,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  experience 
of  the  world.  The  connexion  between  music  and 
the  pastoral  life  is  indicated  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  which  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  pipe  to 
Pan  and  of  the  lyre  to  Apollo,  each  of  them  being 
also  devoted  to  pastoral  pui-suits.  [W.  L.  B,] 

JUBILEE,  THE  YEAR  OF  {hy\^r}  n3^, 
and  simply  b2V  :  eros  rrjs  a^cVews,  a<{)4cr€Cos 
(r7}fxd(rta,  and  &c})€(ns :  annus  jubilaei,  and  jubi- 
laeus),  the  fiftieth  yeiu-  after  the  succession  of  seven 
Sabbatical  years,  in  which  all  the  land  which  had 
been  alienated  returned  to  the  families  of  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  original  distribu- 
tion, and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew  blood  were  libe- 
rated. The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  Sab- 
batical year  and  the  general  dii-ections  for  its  ob- 
servance are  given  Lev,  xxv.  8-16  and  23-55." 
Its  bearing  on  lands  dedicated  to  Jehovah  is  st;\t^d 
Lev.  xsvii,  16-25.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
Jubilee  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  only 
other  reference  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch  is  in  .the 
appeal  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  account  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxxvi.  4 :  see  belo\^, 
§VL  note  ''). 

11.  The  year  was  inaugurated  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment "^  with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  *=  throughout 


forte  in  diei  numero,  ^1E;J'J?3,  primitus  positura  (pro 
THNS)  cui  deinde  glo?sa  accessit  'die  expiationis"* 

{Comment,  de  vera  /est.  rat.  pt.  iii,  p.  20).  In  the 
same  vein  of  criticism,  considering  that  the  rest  of  the 
soil  is  alien  to  the  Idqa  of  the  Jubilee,  he  would  ex- 
punge ver,  11  as  an  interpolation.  He  is  disposed  to 
deal  still  more  freely  with  that  part  of  the  chapter 
wliich  relates  to  the  sabbatical  year. 

•=  The  trumpets  used  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Jubilee  appear  to  have  been  curved  horns,  not  the 
long  straight  trumpets  represented  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  and  which,  according  to  Hengstenberg  [Eaypt 
and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  131,  Eng.  trans.),  are  the 
only  ones  represented  in  Egyptian  sculptures  and 
paintings.  The  straight  trumpet  was  called  mV'Vn 
the  other,  laitJ'  and  )pi^.  The  jubilee  hornVused 
in  the  siege  of  Jericho  a/e  called  DvlVH  ni"IQ1tV 
(Josh.  vi.  4) ;  and,  collectively,  in  the  following  verse, 
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the    land,   and    by   a    proclamation   of  univereal 
liberty. 

1.  The  soil  was  kept  under  the  same  condition  of 
rest  as  had  existed  during  the  preceding  Sabbatical 
year.  There  was  to  be  neither  ploughing,  sowing, 
nor  reaping;  but  the  chance  produce  was  to  be. left 
for  the  use  of  all  comers.     [Sabbatical  Year.] 

2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  "  his  possession 
and  to  his  family;"  that  is,  he  recovered  his  light 
in  the  land  originally  allotted  to  the  family  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  if  he,  or  his  ancestor,  had 
parted  with  it. 

(a)  A  strict  rule  to  prevent  fraud  and  injustice 
in  such  transactions  is  laid  down  :■ — if  a  ^Hebrew 
urged  by  poverty,'*  had  to  dispose  of  a  field,  the 
price  was  determined  according  to  the  time  of  the 
sale  in  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  next 
Jubilee.  The  transfer  was  thus,  not  of  the  land 
itself,  but  of  the  lisufruct  for  a  limited  time. 
Deduction  was  systematically  made  on  account  of 
the  number  of  Sabbatical  years,  which  would  de- 
prive the  purchaser  of  cei-tain  crops  within  that 
period.^ 

(6)  The  possession  of  the  field  could,  at  any 
time,  be  recovered  by  the  original  proprietor,  if  his 
circumstances  improved,  or  by  his  next  of  kin' 
(?N3,  i.  e,  one  who  redeems).  The  price  to  be 
paid  for  its  redemption  was  to  be  fixed  according  to 
the  same  equitable  rule  as  the  price  at  which  it 
had  been  purchased  (ver.  16). 

(c)  Houses  in  walled  cities  ^  were  uot  subject  to 
the  law  of  Jubilee,  but  a  man  who  sold  his  house 
could  redeem  it  at  any  time  within  a  full  year  of 
the  time  of  its  sale.  After  that  year,  it  became 
.the  absolute  property  of  the  purchaser. 

{d)  Houses  and  buildings  in  villages,  or  in  the 
countiy,  being-  regarded  as  essentially  connected, 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  were  not  excepted, 
but  returned  in  the  Jubilee  with  the  land  on  which 
they  stood. 


75i*n  I"]f5.  (See  KeU  on  Josh.  vi.  4.)  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  they  were  the  horns  of  oxen 
or  formed  of  metal  (Kranold,  p.  50),  but  the  latter 
seems  by  far  more  probable.  Connected  with  the 
mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  711''  (which 
will  be  noticed  below),  was  the  notion  that  they  were 
rams'  horns.  K..  Jehuda,  in  the  Mishna,  says  that 
the  horas  of  rams  (D^'lDT)  were  used  at  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  those  of  wild  goats  (DvV^)  at  the 
Jubilee.  But  Maimonides  and  Bartenora  say  that 
rams'  horns  wiere  used  on  both  occasions  {Hosh  Sa- 
shana,  p.  342,  edit.  Suren.).  Bochart  and  others 
have  justly  objected  that  the  horns  of  rams,  or  those  of 
wild  goats,  would  form  but  sorry  trumpets.  [Cornet.] 

It  is  probable  that  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions  of 
public  proclamation,  the  trumpets  were  blown  by  the 
priests,  in  accordance  with  Num.  x.  8.  (See  Kranold, 
Comment,  de  Jubilaeo,  p.  50 ;  with  whom  agree 
Ewald,  Bahr,  and  most  modern  writers.)  Bahr  sup- 
poses that,  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee,  the 
trumpets  were  blown  in  all  the  priests'  cities  and 
wherever  a  priest  might  be  living ;  while,  on  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  they  were  blown  only  in  the 
Temple.  Maimonides  says  that  every  Hebrew  at  the 
Jubilee  blew  nine  blasts,  so  as  to  make  the  trumpet 
literally  "sound  throughout  the  land"  (Lev.  xxv.  9). 
Such  a  nsage  may  have  existed,  as  a  mere  popular 
expression  of  rejoicing,  but  it  could  have  been  no 
essential  part  of  the  ceremony. 

**  It  would  seem  that  tlje  Israelites  never  parted 
with  their  land  except  from  the  pressure  of  poverty. 
The  objection  of  Naboth  to  accept  the  offer  of  Ahab 
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(e)  The  Levitical  cities  were  not,  in  respect  to 
this  law,  reckoned  with  walled  towns.  If  a  Levite 
sold  the  use  of  his  house,  it  reverted  to  him  in  the 
Jubilee,  and  he  might  redeem  it  at  any  previous 
time.  The  lands  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Levites* 
cities  could  not  be  pai-ted  with  under  any  condi- 
tion, and  were  not  thei-efore  affected  by  the  law  of 
Jubilee  Cver.  34). 

(/)  If  a  man  had  sanctified  a  field  of  his  patri- 
mony unto  the  Lord,  it  could  be  redeemed  at  any 
time  before  the  next  year  of  Jubilee,  on  his  paying 
one-fifth  in  addition  to  the  worth  of  the  ci'ops, 
rated  at  a  stated  valuation  (Lev.  xxvii.  19).  If 
not  so  redeemed,  it  became,  at  the  Jubilee,  devoted 
for  ever.  If  the  man  had  previously  sold  the  usu- 
fruct of  the  field  to  another,  he  lost  all  right  to 
redeem  it  (vers.  20,  21). 

{g)  If  he  who  had  purchased  the  usufruct  of 
a  field  sanctified  it,  he  could  redeem  it  till  the  next 
Jubilee,  that  is,  as  long  as  his  claim  lasted  ;  but  it 
then,  as  justice  required,  returned  to  the  original 
proprietor  (ver.  22-24). 

3.  All  Israelites  who  had  become  bondmen, 
either  to  their  countrymen,  or  to  resident  foreigners, 
were  set  free  in  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  41), 
when  it  happened  to  occur  before  their  seventh 
year  of  servitude,  in  which  they  became  fi:ee  by 
the  operation  of  another  law  (Ex.  xxi.  2).  Those 
who  were  bound  to  resident  foreigners  might  re- 
deem themselves,  if  they  obtained  the  means,  at 
any  time  ;  or  they  might  be  redeemed  by  a  rela- 
tion. Even  the  bondman  who  had  submitted  to 
the  ceremony  of  having  his  ears  bored  (Ex.  xxi.  6) 
had  his  freedom  at  the  Jubilee.'* 

Such  was  the  law  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  as  it  is 
given  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  was,  of  course,  like 
the  law  of  the  Sabbatical  Year,  and  that  of  those 
rites  of  the  great  festivals  which  pertain  to  agricul- 
ture, delivered  proleptically.  The  same  formula 
is  used — "  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which 


(1  K.  xxi.  I)  appears  to  exemplify  the  sturdy  feeling 
of  a  substantial  Hebrew,  who  would  have  felt  it  to  be 
a  shame  and  a  sin  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  patri- 
mony— "  The  Lord  forbid  it  me  that  I  should  give  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers  to  thee.'*  If  Michaelis  had 
felt  as  most  Englishmen  do  in  such  matters,  he  would 
have  had  more  respect  for  the  conduct  of  Naboth. 
(See  Commejit.  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  art.  73.)  But  the 
conduct  of  Naboth  has  been  queptioned  on  different 
ground  in  a  dissertation  by  S.  Andreas,  in  the  Oritici 
Sacri,  vol.  xiii.  p.  603. 

^  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  price  being  cal- 
culated on  "  the  years  of  fruits,"  nV<-l3Tl"^JC'  (Lev. 
xxv.  15,  16),  the  years  of  tillagp,  exclusive  of  the 
years  of  rest. 

'  Kranold  observes  (p.  54)  that  there  is  no  record 
of  the  ffoel  ever  exercising  his  right  till  after  the 
death  of  him  who  had  sold  the  field.  But  the  in- 
ference that  the  goel  could  not  previously  exercise  his 
power  seems  to  be  hardly  warranted,  and  is  opposed 
to  what  is  perhaps  the  simplest  interpretation  of  Ruth 
iv.  3,  4.     See  note  %  §V. 

E  A  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  by  Maimonides  and 
others,  states  that  no  cities  were  thus  reckoned,  as 
regards  the  Jubilee,  but  such  as  were  walled  in  the 
time  of  Joshua.  According  to  this,  Jerusalem  was 
excluded. 

^  Maimonides  says  that  the  interval  between  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  was  a  time  of  riotous  rejoicing  to  all 
servants.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  that 
he  records  (which  is  in  itself  probable  enough)  the' 
eight  days  must  have  been  a  sort  of  Saturnalia. 
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I  givfi  unto  you" — both  in  Lev.  xxv.  2,  and  Lev. 
xxiii.  10. 

in.  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  12,  §3)  states  that  all 
debts  were  remitted  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  while 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  remisaiou  of  debts  only  in 
connexion  with  the  Sabbatical  Year  (Deut  xv.  1,  2). 
[Sabbatical  Year.]  He  also  describes  the  tei-rns 
on  which  the  holder  of  a  piece  of  land  resigned  it 
in  the  Jubilee  to  the  original  proprietor.  The 
former  (he  says)  produced  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  crops,  and  of  the  money  which  he  had  laid 
out  in  tillage.  If  the  expenses  proved  to  be  more 
than  the  worth  of  the  produce,  the  balance  was 
paid  by  the  proprietor  before  the  field  was  restoied. 
But  if  the  balance  was  on  the  other  side,  the  pro- 
prietor simply  took  back  the  field,  and  allowed 
him  who  had  held  it  to  retain  the  profit. 

Philo  {De  Septcncirio,  ch.  13,  14,  vol.  v,  v.  37, 
edit.  Tauch.)  gives  an  account  of  the  Jubilee 
agreeing  with  that  in  Leviticus,  and  says  nothing 
of  the  remit-sioD  of  debts.' 

IV.  There  are  several  very  difficult  questions 
connected  with  the  Jubilee,  of  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  brief  view: — 

1.  Origin  of  the  word  Jubilee, — The  doubt  on 
this  point  appears  to  be  a  very  old  one.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  treated  by  the  LXX.  in  different 
modes.  They  have  retained  it  unti"anslated  in 
Josh.  vi.  8,  13  (where  we  find  Ksparivat  tou 
'IwjStjA,,  and  (rdXirLy^  rod  'Iw^ijK).  In  Lev.  xxv. 
they  generally  render  it  by  6,(pe(ns,  or  a<p4(Te<as 
a7\}JLa.(na\  but  where  the  context  suits  it,  by  ^dSyrj 
crdXinyyos.  In  Ex.  xix.  13  they  have  at  tfxcval 
Koi  at  (rdKniyyes.  The  Vulgate  retains  the  oi'i- 
ginal  word  in  Lev.  xxv.,  as  well  as  in  Josh.  vi. 
(buccinae  quarum  usus  est  in  Jubilaeo),  and  by 
buccina  in  Ex.  xix.  13.  It  seems,  therefore,  be- 
yond doubt  that  unceitainty  respecting  the  word 
must  have  been  felt  when  the  most  ancient  vei-sions 
of  the  0.  T.  were  made. 

Nearly  all  of  the  many  conjectures  which  have 
been  hazarded  on  the  subject  are  directed  to  explain 
the  word  exclusively  in  its  bearing  on  the  year  of 
Jubilee.  This  course  has  been  taken  by  Josephus 
— 4\€vd€piav  dh  (n)^a.iv€i  ro^vofia ;  and  by  St. 
Jerome — Jobel  est  demittens  aut  mittens.  Many 
modern  writers  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in 
the  same  track.  Now  in  all  such  attempts  at  ex- 
planation there  must  be  an  anachionism, as  the  word 
is  used  in  Ex.  xix.  13,  before  the  institution  of  the 
Law,  where  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Year  of  Jubilee,  or  its  observances.     The  expression 


'  The  Mishna  contains  nothing  on  the  Jubilee  but 
unimportant  scattered  notices,  though  it  has  a  consi- 
derable treatise  on  the  Sabbatical  year  (Shebiith). 

^  The  grounds  on  which  the  opposite  view  rests 
are  stated  elsewhere.     [See  Coknet.] 

>  Carpzov  {App.  p.  449)  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  put  forth  this  view  of  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  figure  of  the  pouring  along  of 
the  "  rich  stream  of  music "  is  familiar  enough  in 
most  languages  to  recommend  it  as  probable.  But 
Gesenius  prefers  to  make  a  second  root,  73V  juhi- 
la/re,  which  he  ascribes  to  onomatopoea,  like  the 
Laiin  JuMlarej  and  the  Greek  o\.o\v^eLv. 

The  fanciful  notion  that  7^1''  signifies  a  ram  has  some 
interest,  from  its  being  held  by  the  Jews  so  generally 
and  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast ;  and  from  its  having 
influenced  our  translators  in  Josh.  vi.  to  call  the 
horns  on  which  the  Jubilee  was  sounded,  trumpets 
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there  used  is  ^I'VPI  '^\^1^^;  similar  to  that  in 
Josh.  vl.  5,  b^m  ly^l'^^JO::.  The  .question 
seems  to  be,  can  72V  here  mean  the  peculiar  sound, 
or  the  instrument  for  producing  the  sound? 
Ewald  favours  the  latter  notion,  and  so  does  Gese- 
nius (Thes.  siib  "q^D),  following  the  old  versions 
(with  which  our  own  agrees),  though  under  73* 
he  explains  73V  as  clangor.  De  Wette  inclines 
the  same  way,  rendering  the  words  in  Ex.  xix.  13 
— beini  Blazen  des  Jobelhorns. ,  Luther  translates 
the  same  words — wenn  es  wird  aber  lange  tijnen 
(though  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself  in  reu- 
deriug  Josh.  vi.  5)  —  Bahr  renders  them,  cum 
trahetur  sonus,  and  most  recent  critics  agree  with 
him.  It  would  follow  from  this  view  that  what 
is  meant  in  Joshua,  when  the  trumpet  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  is,  "  When  the  sound  called 
Jubilee  (whatever  that  may  be)  is  prolonged  on 
the  horn."  ^ 

As  regards  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is  now 
very  generally  ascribed  to  the  root  73'',  UTzdavit^ 
copiose  et  cum  quodam  impetu  fluxit.  Hence 
Kranold  explains  73V,  id  quod  magno  strepitu 
fiuit'j  and  he  adds,  "duplex  igitur  in  ea  radice 
vis  distinguitur,  fluendi  et  sonandi  altera  in  P-ISD 
(diluvium),  Gen.  vi.  17,  altera  in  73-1*  (ai'tis 
musicae  inventor),  Gen,  iv.  21,  couspicua."  The 
meaning  of  Jubilee  would  thus  seem  to  be,  a 
rushing,  penetrating  sound}  But  in  the  unc(;r- 
tainty,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  exists,  our 
translators  have  taken  a  safer  course  by  retaining 
the  original  word  in  Lev.  xxv.  and  xxvii.,  than 
that  which  was  taken  by  Luther,  who  has  ren- 
dered it  by  JIalljahr. 

2.  Wa^  the  Jubilee  every  4:9th  or  50th  year  ? — ■ 
If  the  plain  words  of  Lev.  xxv.  10  are  to  be  followed, 
this  question  need  not  be  asked.  The  statement 
that  the  Jubilee  was  the  50th  year,  after  the  suc- 
cession of  seven  weeks  of  years,  and  that  it  was 
distinguished  from,  not  identical  with,  the  seventh 
Sabbatical  year,  is  as  evident  as  language  can  make 
it.  But  the  difficulty  of  justifying  the  wisdom  of 
allowing  the  land  to  have  two  years  of  rest  in  suc- 
cession has  been  felt  by  some,  and  deemed  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  Jubilee  could  only  have  been  the 
49th  year,  that  is,  one  with  the  seventh  Sab- 
batical year.  But  in  such  a  case,  a  mere  d  priori 
argument  cannot  justly  be   deemed  sufficient   to 


of  rams*  Jiorns.  It  appears  to  come  from  the 
strange  nonsense  which  some  of  the  rabbis  in  eai-ly 
times  began  to  talk  respecting  the  ram  which  was 
sacrificed  in  the  place  of  Isaac.  They  said  (R.  Bechai 
in  Ex.  xix.  ap.  Kranold)  that  after  the  ram  was 
burnt,  God  miraculously  restored  the  body.  His 
muscles  were  deposited  in  the  golden  altar ;  from 
his  viscera  were  made  the  strings  of  David's  harp ; 
his  skin  became  the  mantle  of  Elijah  ;  his  left  horn 
was  the  trumpet  of  Sinai ;  and  his  right  horn  was  to 
sound  when  Messiah  conies  {Is.  xxvii.  13).    R.  Akiba, 

to  connect  this  with  the  Jubilee,  affirms  that  731* 

is  the  Arabic  for  a  ram,  though  the  best  Arabic 
spholars  say  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  language. 

TJie  other  notions  respecting  the  word  may  be  found 
in  Fuller  {Misc.  Sac.  p.  1026,  sq. ;  Critici  Sacri,  vol. 
ix'),  in  Carpzov  {p.  448,  sq.),  and,  most  completely 
given,  in  Kranold  (p.  11,  sq.). 
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overthrow  a  clear  uiiequivocfvl  statement,  involving 
no  inconsistency,  or  physical  impossibility-f" 

Hug  has  suggested  that  the  Sabbatical  yearmi2;ht 
have  begun  in  Nisan  and  the  Jubilee  Year  in  Tisri 
(Winer,  sub  voce).  In  this  way  the  labours  of  the 
husbandmen  would  only  have  been  intemiitted  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  but  it  is  surely  a  very  harsh 
supposition  to  imagine  that  Moses  would  have 
spoken  of  the  institution  of  the  two  years,  and  ot 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other, 
without  noticing  such  a  distinction,  had  it  existed. 
It  is  most  pi'qbable  that  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee  both  began  in  Tisri,  as  is 
stated  in  the  Mishna  [Rosh  Ifashana,  p.  300,  edit. 
Suren.).     [SABBATICAL  Year.] 

The  simplest  view,  and  the  only  one  which 
accords  with  the  sacred  text,  is,  that  the  year  which 
followed  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year  was  the 
Jubilee,  which  was  intercalated  between  two  sei-ies 
of  Sabbatical  years,  so  that  the  next  year  was  the 
first  of  a  new  half  century,  and  the  seventli  year 
after  that  was  the  first  Sabbatical  year  of  the  other 
series.  Thus  the  Jubilee  was  strictly  a  Pentecost 
year,  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  prece  Jing  seven 
Sabbatical  years,  as  the  day  of  Pentecost  did  to  the 
seven  Sabbath  days.  Substantially  the  same  fonnula, 
in  reference  to  this  point,  is  used  in  each  case  °  (cf. 
Lev.  xxiii.  15-16,  xxv.,  8-10). 

.3.  Were  debts  remitted  in  the  Jjihilee  ? — Not  a 
word  is  said  of  this  in  the  0.  T.,  or  in  Philo.  The 
affinnative  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Jose- 
phus.  Maimonides  says  expressly  that  the  remis- 
sion of  debts  °  was  a  point  of  distinction  between 
the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  Jubilee.  The  Mishna 
is  to  the  same  effect  [Shebiith,  cap.  x.  p.  194,  edit. 
Suren.).  It  seems  that  Josephus  must  either  have 
wholly  made  a  mistake,  or  that  he  has  drawn  too 
wide  an  inference  from  the  general  character  of  the 
year.  Of  course  to  those  who  were  in  bondage  for 
their  debts,  the  freedom  conferred  by  the  Jubilee 
must  have  amounted  to  a  remission;  as  did,  not 
less,  their  freedom  nt  the  end  of  their  seven  years 
of  servitude. 

The  first  Jubilee  year  must  have  fallen  in  due 
course  after  the  first  seven  Sabbatical  years.  For 
the  commoiicenient  of  the  series  on  which  the  suc- 
cession of  Sabbatical  years  was  reckoned,  see  CllHO- 
NOLOGV,  p.  316,  and  Sabbatical  Year. 

V.  Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish  writers  in  general, 
consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  observed  till  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple.  But  there  is  no 
direct  historical  notice  of  its  observance  on  any  one 


™  Tlie  only  distinguished  Jewish  teacher  who  ad- 
vocated the  claims  of  the  49th  year  was  K.  Jehuda. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Gaonim,  certain  doctors  who 
took  up  the  exposition  of  the  Talmud  after  the  work 
was  completed,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh 
century  (Winer,  sub  voce).  The  principal  Christian 
writers  on  the  same  side  are,  Scaliger,  Petavius, 
Ussher,  Cunaeus,  and  Sohroeder. 

°  Ewald  {Alterthilmcr,  p.  419),  and  others,  have 
I'cferred  the  words  of  Is.  xxxvii.  30  to  the  jubilee 
year  succeeding  the  sabbath  year.  But  Gesenius 
adopts  another  view  of  the  passage,  which  accords 
better  with  the  context.  He  regards  it  as  merely 
referring  to  the  continuance  of  the  desolation  occa- 
sioned by  the  war  for  two  years. 

The  language  of  Josephus  and  of  Philo,  and  of  every 
eminent  Jewish  and  Christian  writer,  except  those 
that  have  been  mentioned,  are  in  favour  of  the  fiftieth 
year.  Idoler  has  taken  up  the  matter  vei-y  satis- 
factorily (Ilanclb.  der  Chron.  i.  p.  505). 

°  Whether  this  was  an  absolute  remission  of  delitH, 
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occasion,  either  in  the  books  of  the  0.  T.,  or  in  any 
other  records.  The  only  passages  in  the  Prophets 
which  can  be  regai'ded  with  much  confidence,  as 
referring  to  the  Jubilee  in  any  way,  are  Is.  v.  7, 
8,  9, 10 ;  Is.  Ixi.  1,2;  Ez.  vii.  12,  13  ;  Ez.  xlvi. 
16,  17,  18.  Kegai-ding  Is.  xxxvii.  30,  see  note  ", 
§  IV.  Some  have  doubted  whether  the  law  of 
Jubilee  ever  came  into  actual  operation  (Michaelis, 
Laws  of  Moses,  art.  Ixxvi.,  and  Winer,  sub  voce), 
others  have  confidently  denied  it  (Kranold,  p.  80  ; 
Hupfeld,  pt.  iii.  p.  20).  *  But  Ewald  contends  that 
the  institution  is  eminently  practical  in  the  character 
of  its  details,  and  that  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
no  particular  instance  of  its  observance  having  been 
recorded  in  the  Jewish  history  proves  nothing.  Be- 
sides the  passages  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
he  applies  several  others  to  the  Jubilee.  He  con- 
ceives that  "the  year  of  visitation  "  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xi.  23,  xxiii.  12,  xlviii.  44  denotes  the  punishment 
of  those  who,  in  the  Jubilee,  withheld  by  tyranny 
or  fraud  the  possessions  or  the  liberty  of  the  poor.^ 
From  Jer.  xxxii.  6-12  he  infers  that  the  law  was 
restored  to  operation  in  the  reign  of  Josiah'' 
(Alterthiimer,  p.  424,  note  1). 

VI.  The  Jubilee  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  outer 
circle  of  that  great  Sabbatical  system  which  com- 
prises within  it  the  sabbatical  yeai",  the  sabbatical 
month,  and  the  sabbath  day.  [Feasts.]  The  rest 
and  restoration  of  each  member  of  the  state,  in  his 
spiritual  relation,  belongs  to  the  weekly  sabbath 
and  the  sabbatical  month,  while  the  land  had  its 
rpst  and  relief  in  the  sabbatical  yeai'.  But  the 
Jubilee  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
body  pohtic ;  and  it  was  only  as  a  member  of  the 
state  that  each  person  concerned  could  participate 
in  its  provisions.  It  has  less  of  a  formally  refigious 
aspect  than  either  of  the  other  sabbatical  institu- 
tions, and  its  details  were  of  a  more  immediately 
practical  character.  It  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  prescribed  religious  observance  peculiar  to  itself, 
like  the  rites  of  the  sabbatli  day  and  of  tlie  sabbatical 
month  ;  nor  even  by  anything  like  the  reading  of  the 
law  in  the  .sabbatical  year.  But  in  the  Hebrew 
state,  polity  and  religion  were  never  separated,  nor 
was  their  essential  connexion  ever  dropped  out  of 
^ight.  Hence  the  yeai'  was  hallowoil,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  by  the  solemn  blast  of  the  Jubi- 
lee trumpets,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  sins  of 
the  people  had  been  acknowledged  in  the  general  flist, 
and  in  which  they  had  been  symbolically  expiated 
by  the  entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  the  holy 
of  holies  with  the  blood  of  the  appointetl  victims. 


or  merely  ajustitium  for  the  year',  will  bo  considered 
under  Sabbatical  Year. 

p  The  words  of  Isaiah  {v.  7-10)  maj',  it  would  seem 
with  more  distinctness,  be  understood  to  the  same 
effect,  as  denouncing  woe  against  those  who  had 
unrighteously  hindered  the  Jubilee  from  effecting  its 
object. 

.  ^  la  there  not  a  difficulty  in  considering  this  passage 
to  have  any  bearing  on  the  Jubilee,  from  its  relating, 
apparently,  to  a  priest's  field?  (See  §11.  2  (e) .)  At. 
aU  events,  tlie  transaction  was  merely  the  transfer  of 
land  from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another,  with  a 
recognition  of  a  preference  allowed  to  a  near  rela- 
tion to  purchase.  The  case  mentioned  Ruth  iv.  3,  sq, 
appears  to  go  further  in  illustrating  the  Jubilee  prin- 
ciple.—Naomi  is  about  to  sell  a  field  of  Elimelech's 
property.  Boaz  proposes  to  the  next  of  kin  to  pur- 
chase it  of  her,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  going  out 
of  the  family,  and,  on  his  refusal,  takes  it  himself,  as 
having  the  next  right. 
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Hence  <'ilso  the  deeper  ground  of  the  provisions  of 
the  institution  is  stated  with  marked  emphasis  in 
the  law  itseli". — Tlie  land  w;is  to  be  restored  to  the 
families  to  which  it  had  been  at  first  allotted  by- 
divine  direction  (Josh.  xiv.  2),  because  it  was  the 
Lord's.  "  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever :  for 
the  land  is  mine  ;  for  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners 
with  me"  (Lev.  xxv.  23).  "  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God  which  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  to  give  you  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  be 
your  God"  (ver.  38). — The  Hebrew  bondman  was 
to  have  the  privilege  of  claiming  his  liberty  as  a 
right,  because  he  could  never  become  the  property 
of  any  one  but  Jehovah.  "  For  they  are  my  ser- 
vants whicli  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  -land  of 
Egypt ;  they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen  "  (ver. 
42).  "For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are 
servants,  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt"r  (ver.  55). 

If  regarded  from  an  ordinary  point  of  view,  the 
Jubilee  was  calculated  to  meet  and  remedy  those 
incidents  which  are  inevitable  in  the  coui-se  of 
human  society ;  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
inordinate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ;  and  to 
relieve  those  whom  misfortune  or  fault  had  reduced 
to  poverty.  As  far  as  legislation  could  go,  its  pro- 
visions tended  to  restore  that  equality  in  outward 
circumstances  which  was  instituted  in  the  first 
settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua.'  But  if  we  look 
upon  it  in  its  more  special  character,  as  a  part  of 
the  divine  law  appointed  for  the  chosen  people,  its 
practical  bearing  was  to  vindicate  the  right  of  each 
Ismelite  to  his  part  in  the  covenant  which  Jehovah 
had  made  with  his  fathers  respecting  the  land  of 
promise.  The  loud  notes  of  the  Jubilee  horns 
symbolised  the  voice  of  the  Lord  proclaiming  the 
restoration  of  political  order,  as  (accordin*  to  Jewish 
tradition)  the  blast  in  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  had, 
ten  days  before,  commemorated  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  completion  of  the  material  kosraos. 

In  the  incurable  uncertainty  respecting  the  fact 
of  the  obsei-vance  of  the  Jubilee,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  record  of  the 
law,  whether  it  was  obeyed  or  not,  was,  and  is,  a 
constant  witness  for  the  truth  of  those  great  social 
principles  on  which  the  theocracy  was  established.' 
Moreover,  from  the  allusions  which  are  made  to  it 
by  the  prophets,  it  must  have  become  a  standing 
prophecy  in  the  hearts  of  the  devout  Hebrews. 
They  who  waited  in  faith  for  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  kept  in  mind  of  that  spiritual  Jubilee  which 
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'  The  foundation  of  the  law  of  Jubilee,  appears 
to  be  60  essentially  connected  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  it  seems  strange  that  Michaelis  should 
have  confidently  affirmed  its  Egyptian  origin,  while 
yet  he  acknowledges  that  he  can  produce  no  specific 
evidence  on  the  subject  [Mas.  Law,  art.  73).  The 
only  well-proved  instance  of  anything  like  it  in  other 
nations  appears  to  he  that  of  the  Dalmatians,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  (p.  315,  edit.  Casaub.).  He 
says  that  they  redistributed  their  land  every  eight 
yeai's.  Ewald,  following  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
refei'S  to  the  institution  of  Lycurgus  ;  but  Mr.  Grote 
has  given  another  view  of  the  matter  {Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  530). 

"  A  collateral  result  of  the  working  of  the  Jubilee 
must  have  been  the  pi-eservation  of  the  genealogical 
tables,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  distinction  of  the 
tribes.  Ewald  and  Michaelis  suppose  that  the  tables 
were  system atically  corrected  and  filled  up  at  each 
Jubilee.  This  seems  reasonable  enough,  in  order 
that  the  fresh  names  might  be  filled  in.  that  irregu- 
larities arising  from  the  dying  out  of  families  might 


was  to  (iorae  (Luke  iv.  19),  in  which  every  one  of 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  was  to  have,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  an  equality  which  no  accident  could  ' 
ever  disturb ;  and  a  glorious  freedom,  in  that 
liberty  with  which  He  that  was  to  come  was  to 
make  him  free,  and  which  no  force  or  fraud  could 
ever  take  from  him. 

[There  are  several  monogi'aphs  on  the  Jubilee,  of 
which  Kranold  has  given  a  catalogue.  There  is  a 
treatise  by  Maimonides,  de  Anno  Sabbatico  et 
Jubilaco.  Of  more  recent  worlds,  the  most  im- 
portant are  that  of  J.  T.  Kranold  himself,  Com- 
mentatio  de  anno  Hebraeorum  Jvbilaeo,  Gottingen, 
1837,  4to,  and  that  of  Cai-pzov,  first  published  in 
1730,  but  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Af^aratus 
Historico  Criticus,  p.  447,  sq. ;  Ewald  {Alter- 
thiimer,  p.  415,  sq.)  and  Biihr  {SymboHk,  vol.  ii. 
p.  572,  sq.),  but  especially  the  Jattei-,  have  treated 
the  subject  in  a  very  instructive  manner.  Hupfeld 
{Commd$tatio  de  Hebraeorum  Fastis,  pt.  iii.  1852) 
has  lately  dealt  with  it  in  a  wilful  and  reckless 
style  of  criticism.  Of  other  writei-s,  those  who 
appear  to  have  done  most  to  illustrate  the  Jubilee, 
are  Cunaeus  {de  Rep.  Bebr.  c.  ii.  §iv.,  in  the 
Critioi  Sacri,  vol.  ix.  p.  378,  sq.),  and  Michaelis 
{Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  1.  p.  376, 
sq.,  English  titmslation.  Vitringa  notices  the  pro- 
phetical bearing  of  the  Jubilee  in  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  of  the 
Observationes  Sacrae.  Lightfoot  {Harm.  Evang. 
in  Luc.  iv.  19)  pursues  the  subject  in  a  fanciful 
manner,  and  makes  out  that  Christ  suffered  in  a 
Jubilee  year.  For  this  he  is  well  rebuked  by 
Carpzov  {App.  Hist.  Crit.  p.  468).  Schubert 
{Symbolik  des  Tr'aums)  has  followed  in  nearly  the 
same  track,  and  has  been  answered  by  Bahr.]    [S.C.] 

JU'CAL  (^DV:  'lu)iix<^\:  Juchal),  son  of 
Shelemiah  (Jer.  sxxviii.  1).  Elsewhere  called 
Jehucal. 

JU'DA  ("lojJSas,  i.  e,  Judas  ;  *lo6Sa  being  only 
the  genitive  case). 

1.  Son  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  30),  in  the  ninth  generation  from  David, 
about  the  time  of  king  Joash. 

2.  Son  of  Joauna,  or  Hananiah  [Hananiah,  8] 
(Luke  iii.  26).  He  seems  to  be  cei"tainly  the  same 
person  as  Abiud  in  Matt.  i.  13.  His  name,  m-lH^, 
is  identical  with  that  of  H-in^lX,  only  that  IX  is 

prefixed  ;  and  when  Rhesa  is  discai'ded  from  Luke's 
line,  and  allowance  is  made  for  St.  Matthew's  omis- 


be  rectified,  and  that  disputed  claims  might  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  authoritatively  met. 

Its  effect  in  maintaining  the  distinction  of  the 
tribes  is  illustrated  in  the  appeal  made  by  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  in  regard  to  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
(Num.  xxxvi.  4).  The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  how- 
ever, obscured  in  most  veVsions.  It  is,  "  And  even 
when  the  Jubilee  comes,  their  inheritance  will  be  in 
another  tribe."  The  rendering  the  particle  DN  by 
etiamsi  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  Kranold,  p.  33. 

As  regards  the  reason  of  the  exception  of  houses 
in  towns  from  the  law  of  Jubilee,  Bahr  has  observed 
that,  as  they  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  artificers  and 
ti'ttdesmen,  whose  wealth  did  not  consist  in  lands,  it 
was  reasonable  that  they  should  retain  them  in  abso- 
lute possession.  It  has  been  conjectui'ed  that  many 
of  these  tradesmen  were  foreign  proselytes,  who  could 
not  hold  property  in  the  land  which  was  subject  to 
the  law  of  Jubilee. 

*  This  view  is  powerfully  set  forth  by  Biihr. 
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sion  of  generations  in  his  genealogy,  their  times 
will  agree  perfectly.  Both  may  be  the  same  as 
Hodaiah  of  1  Chr.  iii.  24.  See  Hervey's  Genea- 
logies,  p.  118,  sq(i. 

3.  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren,  enumerated  in 
Mark  vi.  3.  [JosES  ;  Joseph.]  On  the  question 
of  his  identity  with  Jude  the  brother  of  James,  one 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Lukevi.  16;  Acts  i.  13), 
and  with  the  author  of  the  general  Kpistle,  see  p. 
1163,  seq.  In  Mgftt.  xiii.  55  his  name  is  given  in 
the  A.  V.  as  Judas. 

4.  The  patriarch  Judaii  (Sus.  56 ;  Luke  iii.  33 ; 
Heb.  vii.  14 ;  Eev.  v.  5,  vii.'  5).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JUDAE'A  or  JUDE'A  i^loiiaia),  a  terri- 
torial division  which  succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 
Judah  in  their  respective  captivities.  The  word  first 
occurs  Dan.  v.  13  (A.  V.  "Jewry"),  and  the  first 
mention  of  the  "  province  of  Judaea "  i  in  the 
book  of  Ezra  (v.  8) ;  it  is  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xi.  3 
(Hebr.  and  A.  V.  "  Judah  "),  and  was  the  result  of 
the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  89-97,),  under  Darius  (comp.  Esth. 
viii.  9  ;  Dan.  vi.  1).  In  the  Apocryphal  Books  the 
word  "province"  is  dropped,  and  throughout  the 
boolcs  of  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  the 
expressions  are  the  "  land  of  Judaea,"  "  Judaea " 
(A.  V.  fi'equently  "Jewry")  and  throughout  the 
N.  T.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  The  Jews  made 
preparations  for  the  work  (of  rebuilding  the  walls 
under  Nehemiah) — a  name  which  they  received 
forthwith  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  being  the-  first  to  arrive  in 
those  parts,  gave  name  both  to  the  inhabitants  and 
the  tenitoiy"  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §7).  But  other  tribes 
also  retuiTied  from  Babylon,  such  as  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Levi  (Ezr.  i.  5,  and  x.  5-9;  Xeh. 
xi.  4-36)  ;  scattered  remnants  of  the  "  children  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr.  ix.  3),  or  "  Israel," 
as  they  are  elsewhere  called  (Ezr.  ii.  70,  iii.  1,  and 
X.  5;  Neh.  vii.  73),  and  others  whose  pedigree  was 
not  ascertainable  (Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  fact  so  miuiy 
returned  that  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering  the 
number  of  he-goats  offered  was  twelve,  according 
to  the  original  number  of  the  tribes  {Ibid.  vi.  17, 
see  also  viii.  35).  There  had  indeed  been  more  or 
less  of  an  amalgamation  from  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxx.-xxxi.),  which  continued  ever  after- 
wards, down  to  the'Tery  days  of  our  Lord.  Anna, 
wife  of  Phanuel,  for  instance,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (St.  Luke  ii.  36y,  St.  Paul  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Rom.  xi.  1),  St.  Barnabas,  a  Levite, 
and  BO  foiih  (Acts  iv.  36 ;  comp.  Acts  xxvi.  7; 
and  Prideaux,  CmmeetvM,  vol.  i.  p.  128-30,  cd. 
M'Caul.)  On  the  other  hand  the  schismaticab 
temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim  drew  many  of  the 
disaffected  Jews  from  their  own  proper  country 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8) ;  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee, 
was  the  residence  of  our  Lord's  own  parents ;  Beth- 
saida,  that  of  three  of  His  Apostles ;  the  borders 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  generally,  that  of  most  of  them. 
The  scene  of  His  preaching — intended  as  it  was, 
daring  His  earthly  ministry,  for  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  part  of  it,  con6ned  to  Galilee.  His  disciples 
are  addressed  by  the  two  Angels  subsequently  to  his 
Ascension,  as  "  the  men  of  Galilee"  (Acts  i.  11), 
and  it  was  asked  by  the  multitude  that  came  toge- 
ther in  wonder  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  "  Are  not 
all  these,  who  speak,  Galileans  ?"  (Acts  ii.  7.)  Thus, 
neither  did  all  who  were  Jews  inhabit  that  limited 
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territmy, called  Judaea;  nor  again  was  Judaea  in- 
habiisd  solely  by  that  tj'ibe  which  gave  name  to  it, 
or  even  in  sole  conjunction  with  lienjamin  and  Levi. 

Once  more  as  regards  the  territory.  In  a  wide  and 
more  improper  sense,  the  tenn  Judaea  was  some- 
times extended  to  the  whole  country  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  its  ancient  inhabitants  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §2) ; 
and  even  in  the  Gospels  we  seem  to  read  of  the 
coasts  of  Judaea  beyond  Jordan  (St.  Matt.  xix.  1 ; 
St.  Mark  x.  1),  a  phrase  perhaps  countenanced  by 
Josephus  no  less  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §11 ;  comp.  Josh, 
xix.  34),  if  the  usual  rendering  of  these  passages  is 
to  be  followed  (see  Iteland,  Palest,  i.  6),  "  He 
stineth  up  the  people,  teaching  throughout  all 
Jewiy  {KaB'  '6\r)s  rrjs  'lovSalaf)  beginning  from 
BalUee,  unto  this  place,"  said  the  chief  priest*  of 
our  Lord  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  5);  With  Ptolemy, 
moreover  (see  Eeland,  ibid.\  and  with  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxviii.  16),  Judaea  is  synonymous  with  Palestine- 
Syria  ;  the  latter  adding  that  the  tenn  Palestine 
had  given  place  to  it.  With  Stiabo  Ixvi.  p.  760 
seq.)  it  is  the  common  denomination  for  the  whole 
inland  country  between  Gaza  and  Anti-Libanus, 
thus  including  Galilee  and  Samaria.  Similarly,  the 
Jews,  according  to  Tacitus  {^Higt.  v.  6),  occupied 
the  countiy  between  Arabia  on  the  E.,  Egypt  on 
the  S.,  Phoenicia  and  the  sea  on  the  W.,  and  Syiia 
on  the  N. ;  and  by  the  same  writer  both  Pompey 
and  Titus  are  said  to  liave  conquered  Judaea,  the 
other  and  less  important  divisions  of  course  included. 

Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  large  signilica- 
tions  which  have  been  affixed  to  it,  Judaea  was,  in 
strict  language,  the  name  of  the  third  district,  west 
of  the  Jordan,  and  south  of  Samaria.  Its  northern 
boundaiy,  according  to  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5) 
was  a  village  called  Anuath,  its  southern  another 
village  named  Jardas.  Its  general  breadth  was 
f]  om  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  though  its  coast  did  not 
end  there,  and  it  was  latterly  subdivided  into  eleven 
lots  or  portions,  with  Jerusalem  for  their  centre  (Jo- 
seph, ibid.).  In  a  word  it  embodied  "  the  original 
territories  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to- 
gether with  Dan  and  Simeon;  being  almost  the 
same  with  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  about 
100. miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth"  (Lewis, 
Heb.  KejiM.  i.  2). 

It  was  made  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  the  eth- 
narch  of  Judea  in  A.D.  6,  and  was  governed  by  a 
procurator,  who  was  subject  to  the  governor  of 
Syria.  The  procurator  resided  at  Caesiu'ea  on  the 
coast,  and  not  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ani.  xvii.  13, 
§5;  iviii.  1,  §1 ;  2,  §1;  3,  §1).  Its  histoiy  as  a 
Koman  province  is  relat«d  under  Jeedsaleji  (p. 
1008,  seq.),  and  the  physical  features  of  the  countiy 
are  described  in  the  article  Palestise.  [E.  S.  If.] 

JU'DAH(m'in.S  i.e.  Yehfida:  'loiiSayinGen. 
xxix.  35  ;  Alex.  'Io(/!a ;  elsewheie  '\oiiias  in 
both  MSS.  and  in  N.  T. ;  and  so  also  Josephus: 
Jvda),  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  the  fourth 
of  Leah,  the  last  before  the  tempoi-ary  cessation 
in  the  births  of  her  children.  His  whole-brothere 
were  Pieuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  elder  than  him- 
self  Issachar   and   Zebulun    younger    (see  xxxv. 

23).  The  name  is  cipUiined  as  having  origi- 
nated in  I.eah's  exclamation  of  "praise"  at  this 
fiesh  gilt  of  Jehovah — "■  She  said,  '  now  will  I 
praise  (ITllX.  odeh.)  Jehovah,'  and  she  called  hiB 
name  Tehudah"  (Gen.  xxix.  'i',).  The  same  play 
is  preserved    in  the  blessing  of  Jacob — "  Judah, 
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thou  ^hom  thy  brethren  shall  praise!"  (xlix.  8). 
The  name  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
0.  T.  In  the  Apocrypha,  however,  it  appears  in 
the  great  hero  Judas  Maccabaeus ;  in  the  N.  T.  i^ 
Jude,  Judas  Iscai-iot,  and  others.  [JuDA;  JuDAS.] 

Of  the  individual  Judah  more  traits  are  pre- 
sei-ved  than  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs  with 
the  exception  of  Joseph.  In  the  matter  of  the  sale 
of  Joseph,  he  and  Reuben  stand  out  in  favourable 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  brothers.  But  for  their 
interference  he,  who  was  *'  their  brother  and  their 
flesh,"  would  have  been  certainly  put  to  death. 
Though  not  the  firstborn  he  "  prevailed  above  his 
brethren  "  (1  Chr.  v,  2),  and  we  find  him  subse- 
quently taking  a  decided  lead  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
family.  When  a  second  visit  to  Egypt  for  corn 
had  become  inevitable,  it  was  Judah  who,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  rest,  headed  the  remonstrance 
against  the  detention  of  Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and 
finally  undertook  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  lad  (xliii.  3-10).  And  when,  through  Jpseph's 
artifice,  the  brothei-s  were  brought  back  to  the 
palace,  he  is  again  the  leader  and  spokesman  of 
the  band.  In  that  thoroughly  Oriental  scene  it 
is  Judah  who  unhesitatingly  acknowledges  the 
guilt  which  had  never  been  committed,  throws 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  supposed  Egyptian 
prince,  offers  himself  as  a  slave,  and  makes  that 
wonderful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  their  disguised 
brother  which  rendei-s  it  impossible  for  Joseph  any 
longer  to  conceal  his  secret  (xliv.  14,  16-34).  So 
too  it  is  Judah  who  is  sent  before  Jacob  to  smooth 
the  way  for  him  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (xlvi.  28). 
This  ascendancy  over  his  brethren  is  reflected  in 
the  last  words  addressed  to  him  by  his  father — 
Thou  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise!  thy  father's 
sons  shall  bow  down  before  thee !  unto  him  shall 
be  the  gathering  of  the  people  (Gen.  xlix.  8-10).* 
In  the  interesting  traditions  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Midi-ash  his  flgure  stands  out  in  the  same  promi- 
nence. Before  Joseph  his  wi"ath  is  mightier  and 
his  recognition  heartier  than  the  rest.  It  is  he  who 
haptens  in  advance  to  bear  to  Jacob  the  fragrant 
robe  of  Joseph  (Weil's  Biblical  Legends,  88-90).     - 

His  sons  were  five.  Of  these  three  were  by  his 
Canaanite  wife  Bath-shua ;  they  are  all  insignificant, 
two  died  early,  and  the  third,  Shelah,  does  not 
come  prominently  forward,  eithef  in  his  pei*son,  or 
his  family.  The  other  two,  Pharez  and  Zerah 
— twins — were  illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow  of 
Er,  the  eldest  of  the  fonner  family.  As  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  the  illegitimate  sons  sur- 
passed the  legitimate,  and  from  Pharez,  the  elder, 
were  descended  the  royal,  and  other  illustrious 
families  of  Judah .  These  sons  were  bom  to  Judah 
while  he  was  living  in  the  same  district  of  Pales- 
tine, which,  centuries  after,  was  repossessed  by  his 
descendants  —  amongst  villages  which  retain  their 
names  unaltered  in  the  catalogues  of  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  three  sons  went  with  their 
father  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  final  removal 
thither  (Gen.  xlvi.  12  ;  Ex.  i.  2). 

When  we  again  meet  with  the  families  of  Judah 
they  occupy  a  position  among  the  tribes  similar  to 
that  which  their  progenitor  had  taken  amongst  the 
patriarchs.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe  at  the  census 
at  Sinai  were  74,600  (Num.  i.  26,  27),  considerably 
in  advance  of  any  of  the  others,  the  largest  of 
which — Dan — numbered  62,700.     On  the  borders 
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"  The  obscure  and  much  disputed  passage  in  verse 
10  will  be  best  examined  under  the  head  Shiloii. 


of  the  Promised  Land  they  were  76,500  (xxvi. 
22),  Dan  being  still  the  nearest.  The  chief  of  the 
tribe  at  the  former  census  was  Nahsuon,  the  son 
of  Amminadab  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3,  vil.  12,  x.  14),  an 
ancestor  of  David  (Ruth  iv.  20).  lis  representative 
amongst  the  spies,  and  also  among  those  appointed 
to  partition  the  land,  was  the  great  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jephunneh  (Num.  xiii.  6;  xxxiv.  19).  During 
the  march  through  the  desert  Judah's  place  was  in 
the  van  of  the  host,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, with  his -kinsmen  Issachar  and  Zebulun  (ii. 
3-9  ;  X.  14.  The  traditional  standard  of  the  tribe 
was  a  lion's  whelp,  with  the  words,  Rise  up.  Lord, 
and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered  I  (Targ.  Pseudojon. 
on  Num.  ii.  3). 

During  the  conquest  of  the  country  the  only 
incidents  specially  affecting  the  tribe  of  Judah 
are  —  (1)  the  misbehaviour  of  Achan,  who  was 
of  the  great  house  of  Zerah  (Josh.  vii.  1,  16-18)  ; 
and  (2)  the  conquest  of  the  mountain  -  district 
of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong  city  Debir, 
in  the  same  locality,  by  his  nephew  and  son-in- 
law  Othniel  (Josh.  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  13-19).  It 
is  the  only  instance  given  of  a  portion  of  the 
country  being  expressly  reserved  for  the  person 
or  pei-sons  who  conquered  it.  In  general  the  con- 
quest seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  whole 
community,  and  the  ten-itory  allotted  afterwards, 
without  reference  to  the  original  conquerors  of 
each  locality.  In  this  case  the  high  charactdt  and 
position  of  Caleb,  and  perhaps  a  claim  established 
by  him  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  spies  to  "  the 
land  whereon  his  feet  had  trodden"  (Josh.  xiv.  9  ; 
comp.  Num.  xiv.  24) ,  may  have  led  to  the  exception. 

The  boundaries  and  ■  contents  of  the  territory 
allotted  to  Judah  ure  narrated  at  great  length,  and 
with  greater  minuteness  than  the  others,  in  Josh.  xv. 
20-63.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the 
lists  were  reduced  to  their  present  form  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  monarchy  resided  with  Judah,  and 
when  more  care  would  naturally  be  bestowed  on  them 
than  on  those  of  any  other  tribe ;  or  to  the  fact 
that  the  territory  was  more  important  anl  more 
thickly  covered  with  towns  and  villages  than  any 
other  part  of  Palestine.  The  greater  prominence 
given  to  the  genealogies  of  Judah  in  1  Chr.  ii.  iii. 
iv.  no  doubt  arises  from  the  former  reason.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  have  in  the  records  of  Joshua  a 
very  full  and  systematic  description  of  the  allotment 
to  this  tribe.  The  north  boundary — for  the  most 
part  coincident  with  the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin 
— began  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan,  entered  the 
hills  apparently  at,  or  about  the  present  road  from 
Jericho,  ran  westward  to  En-shemesh — probably  the 
present  Ain-IIaud^  below  Bethany — theoce  Qver 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Bnrogel,  in  the  valley 
beneath  Jerusalem ;  went  along  the  ravine  of 
Hinnom,  under  the  precipices  of  the  city,  climbed 
the  hill  in  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the'  water  of 
Nephtoah  (probably  Lifta),  and  thence  by  Kirjath- 
Jearim  (probably  Kuriet  el~Enah')t  Bethshemesh 
{Ain-Shems),  Timnath,  and  Ekron  to  Jabneel 
on  the  sea-coast.  On  the  east  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
on  the  west  the  Mediten-anean  formed  the  boun- 
daries. The  southern  line  is  hard  to  determine, 
since  it  is  denoted  by  places  many  of  which  have 
not  been  identified.  It  left  the  Dead  Sea  at  its 
extreme  south  end,  and  joined  the  Meditenanean 
at  the  Wady  el-Arish;  but  between  these  two 
points  it  passed  through  Maaleh  Acrabbim,  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  Hezron,  Adar,  Karkan,  and 
Azmon;    the  Wilderness  of  Zin  the  extieme  south 
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of  all  (Josh.  XV.  1-12).  This  territory — in  ave- 
rage length  about  45  miles,  and  in  average  breadth 
about  50 — was  from  a  very  early  date  divided  into 
four  main  regions.  (1.)  The  south — the  undu- 
lating pasture  country,  which  intervened  between 
the  hills,  the  proper  possession  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
deserts  which  encompass  the  lower  part  of  Palestine 
(Josh.  XV.  21  ;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.).  It  is  this  which 
is  to  be  designated  as  the  wilderness  (midbar)  of 
Judah  (Judg.  i.  16).  It  contained  thirty-seven 
cities,  with  their  dependent  villages  (Josh.  xv.  20- 
32),  of  which  eighteen  of  those  farthest  south  were 
ceded  to  Simeon  (xix.  1-9).  Amongst  these  southern 
cities  the  most  familiar  name  is  Beersheba. 

(2.)  The  lowland  (xv.  S3  ;  A.  V.  "  valley  ") 
— or,  to  give  it  its  own  proper  and  constant  appel- 
lation, THE  Shefelah — the  broad  belt  or  strip 
lying  between  the  central  highlands — "  the  moun- 
tain " — and  the  MediteiTanean  Sea ;  the  lower 
portion '  of  that  maritime  plain,  which  extends 
through  the  whole  of  the  sea  board  of  Palestine, 
from  Sidon  in  the  north,  to  Rhinocolura  at  the 
south.  This  tract  was  the  garden  and  the  gi'anary 
of  the  tribe.  In  it,  long  before  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Israel,  the  Philistines  had  settled  them- 
selves, never  to  be  completely  dislodged  (Neh.  xiii. 
23,  24).  There,  planted  at  equal  intervais  along 
the  level  coast,  were  their  five  chief  cities,  each  with 
its  circle  of  smaller  dependents,  overlooking,  from 
the  niltui-al  undulations  of  the  gi'ound,  the  "  standing 
com,"  "shocks,"  "vineyards  and  ohves,"  which 
excited  the  ingenuity  of  Samson,  and  are  still 
remarkable  by  modem  travellers.  "They  are  all 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  the 
gardens  which  surround  them — the  scai-let  blossoms 
of  the  pomegranates,  the  enormous  oranges  which 
gild  the  gi-een  fohage  ot  their  famous  .groves  " 
(Stanley,  S.  SfP.  257).  From  the  edge  of  the 
sandy  tract,  which  jfringes  the  immediate  shore 
right  up  to  the  veiy  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah, 
stretches  the  immense  plain  of  corn-fields.  In  those 
i-ich  hai-vests  lies  the  explanation  of  the  constant 
contests  between  Isi'ael  and  the  Philistines  {8,  Sr  P. 
258).  From  them  were  gathei-ed  the  enoi-mous 
cai'goes  of  wheat,  which  were  transmitted  to  Phoe- 
nicia by  Solomon  in  exchange  (or  the  arte  of  Hiram, 
and  which  in  the  time  of  the  Herods  still  "  nou- 
rished "  the  country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Acts  xii.  20  j . 
There  were  the  olive  trees,  the  sycomore  trees,  and 
the  treasures  of  oil,  the  care  of  which  wa£  sufficient 
to  task  the  energies  of  two  of  David's  special  officers 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  The  nature  of  this  locality 
would  [seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  names  of  many 
of  its  towns  if  intei-preted  as  Hebrew  words: — 
DiLEAN  =  cucumbers;  Gederah,  Gedkkoth, 
Gederothaim,  sheepfolds ;  Zoreah,  wasjis ; 
Ex-GANKIM,  spring  of  gardens,  &c.  &c.  But  we 
have  yet  to  leam  how  far  these  names  are  Hebrew ; 
and  whether  at  best  they  are  but  mere  Hebrew 
accommodations  of  earlier  originals,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  depended  on  for  their  significations.  The 
number  of  cities  in  this  district,  without  counting 
the  smaller  villages  connected  with  them,  was  forty- 
two.     Of  these,  however,  many  which  belonged  to 


^  On  the  -words  "  Judah  on  Jordan,"  used  in  de- 
scribing the  Eastern  termination  of  the  boundai-j'  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34),  critics  have  strained  their 
ingennity  to  jirove  that  -Judah  had  some  possensions  in 
that  remote  locality  either  by  allotment  or  inheritance. 
See  the  elaborate  attempt  of  Von  Eaumer  [J'al.  405- 
410)  to  show  that  the  villages  of  Jair  are  intended. 
But  the  difficulty — maximm  atquc  insolitbiUs  notltts, 
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the  Philistines  can  only  have  been  allotted  to  the 
tnbe,  and  if  taken  possession  of  by  Judah  were 
only  held  for  a  time. 

,  What  were  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Shefelah 
we  do  not  know.  We  are  at  present  ignorant  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  ancient  Jews  drew 
their  boundaries  between  one  territory  and  another. 
One  thing  only  is  almost  certain  that  they  were  not 
determined  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  or 
else  we  should  not  find  cities  eimmerated  as  in 
the  lowland  plain,  whose  modem  representatives 
are  found  deep  in  the  mountains.  [Jakmum  ; 
JipiiTAH,  &c.]  (The  latest  information  regarding 
this  district  is  contained  in  Tower's  'dtte  Wamukrwng, 
1859.) 

(3.)  The  thii-d  region  of  the  tribe — the  moun- 
tain, the  "  hill-countiy  of  Judah" — though  not 
the  richest,  was  at  once  the  largest  and  the  inost 
important  of  the  four.  Beginning  a  few  miles 
below  Hebron,  where  it  attains  its  highest  level,  it 
stretches  eastward  to  the  Dead  >Sea  and  westwai'd 
to  the  Shefelah,  and  forms  an  elevated  district  or 
plateau,  which,  though  thrown  into  considerable 
unduktions,  yet  preseiTes  a  general  level  in  both 
directions.  It  is  the  southern  portion  of  that 
elevated  hilly  district  of  Palestine  which  stretches 
north  until  intersected  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  on  which  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  and  Shechem  are 
the  chief  spots.  'ITie  surface  of  this  region,  which 
is  of  limestone,  is  monotonous  enough.  Round 
swelling  hills  and  hollows,  of  somewhat  bolder  pro- 
portions than  those  immediately  north  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  though  in  early  times  probably  covered  with 
forests  [Hap.eth],  have  now,  where  not  cultivated, 
no  growth  larger  than  a  brushwood  of  dwarf-oak, 
arbutus,  and  other  bushes.  In  many  places  there  is 
a  good  soft  turf,  discoverable  even  in  the  autumn, 
and  in  spring  the  hills  are  covei-ed  with  flowers. 
The  number  of  towns  enumerated  (Josh,  xv.  48-tiO) 
as  belonging  to  this  district  is  38 ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  ruins  which  meet  the  eye  on  eveiy 
side,  this  must  have  been  very  far  below  the  real 
number.  Hardly  a  hill  which  is  not  crowned  by 
some  fragments  of  stone  buildings,  more  or  less 
,considerabie,^-those  which  are  still  inhabited  suj- 
rounded  by  groves  of  olive-trees,  and  enclosures  of 
stone  walls  protecting  the  vineyards.  .Streams  there 
are  none,  but  wtjlls  and  .springs  are  frequent — in 
the  neighbourhood  of"  Solomon's  Pools"  at  Urtai 
most  abundant. 

(4.)  The  fourth  district  is  the  Wjlderness 
(^Midbar)^  which  hei'e  and  heie  only  appears  to  be 
synonymous  with  ^r(i6aA,  and  to  signify  the  sunken 
district  immediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
contained  only  six  cities,  which  must  have  been 
either,  like  Engedi,  on  the  slopes  of  the  clills  ovi;r- 
hanging  the  Sea,  or  else  on  the  lower  level  of  the 
shore.  The  "city  of  .Salt"  may  have  been  on  the 
salt  plains,  between  the  sea  and  the  cliiis  which 
form  the  southern  termimition  to  the  Gltor.^ 

Nine  of  the  cities  of  Judah  were  allotted  to  the 
priests  (Josh.  xxi.  9-19).  The  Levites  had  no'  cities 
in  the  tribe,  and  the  pj-icsts  had  none  out  of  it. 

In  the  partition  ot  the  territory  by  Joshua  and 


qui  plurimos  inierpretes  torgit—has  defied  every 
attempt ;  and  the  suggestion  of  Ewald  {Gench,  ii. 
380,  note)  is  the  most  feasible — that  thc^passage  is 
eornipt,  and  that  Cinneroth  or  some  other  word 
originally  occupied  the  place  of  "  at  Judah." 

"  But  Bethlehem  appears'  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  them  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  9  ;  xix.  1). 
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Eleazai"  (Josh.  xix.  51),  Judah  had  the  firet  allotment 
(xv.  1).  Joshua  had  on  his  fii-st  entrance  into  the 
country  overrun  the  Shefelah,  destroyed  some  of  the 
principal  towns  and  killed  the  kings  (x.  28-35),  and 
had  even  penetrated  thence  into  the  mountains  as 
far  as  Hebron  and  Debir  (36-39)  ;  but  the  task  of 
really  subjugating  the  interior  was  yet  to  be  done. 
After  his  death  it  was  undertaken  by  Judah  and 
Simeon  (Judg.  i.  20),  In  the  artificial  contri- 
vances of  wai  they  were  surpassed  by  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  in  some  places,''  where  the  ground  admitted 
of  their  iron  chariots  being  employed,  the  latter  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  But  wherever  force 
and  vigour  were  m ,  question  there  the  IsraeHtes 
succeeded,  and  they  obtained  entire  possession  of 
the  mountain  district  and  the  great  corn-growing 
tract  of  Philistia  {Judg.  i.  18,  19).  The  latter  was 
constantly  changing  hands  as  one  or  the  other  side 
got  stronger  (1  Sam.  iv.,  v.,  vii.  14,  8cc.) ;  but  in 
the  natural  fortresses  of  the  mountains  Judah  dwelt 
undistm-bed  throughout  the  troubled  period  of  the 
Judges.  Othniel  was  partly  a  member  of  the 
tribe  (Judg.  iii.  9),  and  the  Bethlehem  of  which 
Ibzan  was  a  native  (sii.  8,  9)  may  have  been 
Bethlehem-Judah.  But  even  if  these  two  judges 
belonged  to  Judah,  the  tiibe  itself  was  not  molested, 
and  with  the  one  exception  mentioned  in  Judg.  xx. 
19,  when  they  were  called  by  the  divine  oracle  to 
make  the  attack  on  Gibeah,  they  had  nothmg  to  do 
dm-ing  the  whole  of  that  period  but  settle  them- 
selves in  their  home.  Not  only  did  they  take  no 
part  against  Sisera,  but  they  are  not  even  rebuked 
for  it  by  Deborah. 

Nor  were  they  disturbed  by  the  incursipns  of  the 
Philistines  during  the  rule  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul, 
which  were  made  through  the  territory  of  Dan  and 
of  Benjamin  ;  or  if  we  place  the  valley  of  Elah  at 
the  Wadi/  es-Sumt,  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  On  the  last  named  occasion, 
however,  we  know  that  at  least  one  town  of  Judah — 
Bethlehem — furnished  men  to  Saul's  ho.it.  The 
incidents  of  David's  flight  from  Saul  will  be  found 
examined  under  the  heads  of  David,  Saul,  Maon, 
Hachilah,  &c. 

The  main  inference  deducible  from  these  con- 
siderations is  the  determined  manner  in  which  the 
tribe  keeps  aloof  fi'om  the  I'est — neither  offering  its 
aid  nor  asking  that  of  others.  The  same  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action  characterises  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Saul.  There 
■  was  no  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  power  to  Ish- 
bosheth.  The  tribe  had  had  full  experience  of  the 
man  who  had  been  driven  from  the  court  to  take 
shelter  in  the  caves,  woods,  and  fastnesses  of  their 
wild  hills,  and  when  the  opportunity  offered,  '*  the 
men  of  Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over 
the  house  of  Judah  in  Hebron"  (2  Sam.  ii.  4,  11). 
The  fuither  step  by  which  David  was  invested 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  nation  was  taken 
by  the  other  tribes  ;  Judah  having  no  special  part 
therein;  and  though  willing  enough,  if  occasion 
rendered  it  necessary,  to  act  with  o'thers,  their  con- 
duct later,  when  brought  into  collision  with  Ephraim 
on  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  David,  shows 
that  the  men  of  Judah  had  preserved  their  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action.  The  king  was  near  of  kin 
to  them;  and  therefoie  they,  and  they  alone,  set 
about  bringing  him  back.     It  had  been  their  own 
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affair,  to  be  accomplished  by  themselves  alone,  and 
they  had  gone  about  it  in  that  independent  mannei', 
which  looked  like  "  despising"  those  who  believed 
their  share  in  David  to  be  a  far  larger  one  (2  Sam. 
xix.  41-43). 

The  same  independent  temper  will  be  found  to 
characterise  the  tribe  throughout  its  existence  as 
a  kingdom,  which  is  considered  in  the  following 
article. 

2.  A  Levite  whose  descendants,  Kadmiel  and  his 
sons,  were  very  active  in  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  Temple  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Ezr. 
iii.  9).  Lord  Herveyhas  shown  cause  for  believing 
{Genealogies,  &;c.,  119)  that  the  name  is  the  same 
as  HODAVIAH  and  Hodevau.  In  1  Esd.  v.  58, 
it  appears  to  be  given  as  Joda. 

3.  ('loiiSay, 'IwSae'.)  A  Levite  who  was  obliged 
by  Ezra  to  pat  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  23). 
Probably  the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  xii. 
8,  36.     In  1  Esd.  lus  name  is  given  as  Judas. 

4.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Senuah  (Neh.  xi.  9).  It 
is  worth  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Hervey  mentioned  above,  that  in  the  lists 
of  1  Chr.  ix.,  in  many  points  so  curiously  parallel 
to  those  of  this  chapter,  a  Benjamite,  Hodaviah,  son 
of  Has-sennuah,  is  given  (ver.  7).  [*^-] 

JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  When  the 
disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at 
Shechem,  only  the  tribe  of  Judah  followed  the 
house  of  David.  But  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, when  Rehoboam  conceived  the  design  of 
establishing  his  authority  over  Israel  by  force  of 
arms,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  also  is  recorded  as 
obeying  his  summons,  and  contributing  its  warriors 
to  make  up  his  army.  Jerusalem,  situate  within 
the  borders  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28,  &c.),  yefc 
won  from  the  heathen  by  a  prince  of  Judah,  con- 
nected the  frontiers  of  the  two  tribes  by  an  indis- 
soluble political  bond.  By  the  erection  of  the  city 
of  David,  Benjamin's  former  adherence  to  Israel 
(2  Sam.  ii.  9)  was  cancelled;  though  at  least  two 
Benjamite  towns,  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  included 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all,  of 
the  territory  of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6  ;  1  K.  xix. 
3 ;  cf.  Josh.  six.  1)  and  of  Dan  (2  Chr.  xi.  10  ;  cf. 
Josh.  xix.  41,  42)  was  recognised  as  belonging  to 
Judah  5  and  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  the 
southern  kingdom  was  enlarged  by  some  additions 
taken  out  of  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
19,  XV.  8,  xvii.  2).  After  the  conquest  and  depor- 
tation of  Israel  by  Assyria,  the  influence,  and  per- 
haps the  delegated  jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  Judah 
sometimes  extended  over  the  territory  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Israel, 

2.  In  Edom  a  vassal-king  probably  retained  his 
fidelity  to  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  guarded  for 
Jewish  enterprise  the  road  to  the  maritime  trade 
with  Ophir.  Philistia  maintained  for  the  niost 
part  a  quiet  independence.  Syria,  in  the  height  of 
her  brief  power,  pushed  her  conquests  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  Judah  and  threat- 
ened Jerusalem  ;  but  the  intei-position  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Israel  generally  ]-elieved  Judah  fi"om  any 
immediate  contact  with  that  dangerous  neighbour. 
The  southern  border  of  Judah,  resting  on  the  un- 
inhabited Desert,  was  not  agitated  by  any  turbu- 
lent stream  of  commercial  activity  like  that  which 
flowed  by  the  rear  of  Israel,  from  Damascus  to 


d  The  word  here  (Judg.  i.  19)  is  Emek,  entirely  a 
different  word  from  Shefelah,  and  rightly  rendered 
"  valley."     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  fix  upon  any 


"valley"  in  this  region  sufficiently  important  to  be 
alluded  to.  Can  it  he  the  valley  of  Elah,  where 
contests  with  the  Philistines  took  place  later  ? 
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Tyre.  And  though  some  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
were  ambitious,  that  ancient  kingdom  was  far  less 
aggressive  as  a  neighbour  to  Judah  than  Assyria 
was  to  Israel. 

3.  A  singular  gauge  of  the  growth  of  the  Idng- 
dom  of  Judah  is  supplied  by  the  progressive  aug- 
mentation of  the  ai-my  under  successive  kings.  In 
David's  .time  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Chr.  xxi,  5) 
the  warriors  of  Judah  numbered  at  least  500,000. 
But  Rehoboam  brought  into  the  field  (1  K,  xii. 
21)  only  180,000  men:  Abijah,  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  400,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3):  Asa  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  8),  his  successor,  580,000,  exactly  equal  to  the 
sum  oftheanniesofhis  two  predecessors:  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19),  the  next  king,  numbered  his 
warriors  in  five  aimies,  the  aggregate  of  which  is 
1,160,000,  exactly  double  the  army  of  his  father, 
and  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  armies  of  his 
three  predecessors.  After  four  inglorious  reigns 
the  energetic  Amaziah  could  muster  only  1300,000 
men  when  he  set  out  to  recover  Edom.  His  son 
Uzziah  had  a  standing  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11)  force  of 
307,500  fighting  men.  It  would  be  out  .of  place 
here  to  discuss  the  question  which  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  numbers.  So  far  as 
they  are  authentic,  it  may  be  safely  reckoned  that 
the  population  subject  to  each  kin'^;  was  about  four 
times  the  number  of  the  fighting  men  in  his  domi- 
nions.   [Israel.] 

4.  Unless  Judah  had  some  other  means  beside 
pnstiire  and  tillage  of  acquiring  wealth  ;  as  by  ma- 
ritime commerce  fi'om  the  Red  Sea  poits,  or  (less 
probably)  from  Joppa,  or  by  keeping  up  the  old 
trade  (1  K,  x,  28)  with  Egypt — it  seems  difficult 
to  account  for  that  ability  to  accumulate  wealth, 
which  supplied  the  Temple  treasuiy  with  sufficient 
store  to  invite  so  frequently  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 
Egypt,  Damascus,  Samaria,  Kineveh,  and  Babylon, 
had  each  in  succession  a  share  of  the  pillage.  The 
treasury  was  emptied  by  Shishak  (1  K.  xiv.  26), 
again  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18j,  by  Jehoash  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xii.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  14), 
by  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  8j,  by  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii, 
15),  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  13). 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  possessed  many  advan- 
tages which  secured  for  it  a  longer  continuance  than 
that  of  Israel.  A  frontier  less  exposed  to  powerful 
enemies,  a  soil  less  fertile,  a  population  hardier  and 
more  united,  a  fixed  and  venerated  centre  of  admi- 
nistration and  religion,  an  hereditary  aristocracy  in 
the  sacerdotal  caste,  an  anny  always  subordinate,  a 
succession  of  kings  which  no  revolution  intemipted, 
many  of  whom  were  wise  and  good,  and  strove  suc- 
cessfully to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  material  prosperity  of  their  people ;  s.till 
more  than  these,  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the 
One  True  God,  which  if  not  always  a  pure  and 
elevated  sentiment,  was  yet  a  contra-''t  to  such  de- 
votion as  could  be  inspired  by  the  worship  of  the 
calves  or  of  Baal ;  and  lastly  the  popular  levorence 
for  and  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  so  far  as  they 
learned  it  from  their  teachers  : — to  these  and  other 

■  secondary  causes  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that 
Judah  suivived  her  more  populous  and  more  pow- 
erful sister  kingdom  by  135  yeai*s  ;  and  la.-itod  from 
B.C.  975  to  B.C.  586, 

6.  The  chronological  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  is  given  in  the  articlf-  Israel,  A  few  diffi- 
culties of  no  great  importance  have  been  disfMJvered 
in  the  statements  of  the  ages  of  some  of  the  kings. 
They  are  explained  in  the  works  citerl  in  that 
article  and  in  Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
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Kings.     A  detailed  history  of  each  king  wiU  be 
found  under  his  name, 

Judah  acted  upon  three  different  lines  of  policy 
in  succession,  Eirst,  animosity  against  Israel :  se- 
condly, resistance,  generally  in  alliance  with  Israel, 
to  Damascus:  thirdly,  deference,  perhaps  vassalage 
to  the  Assyrian  king. 

(«.)  The  first  three  kings  of  Judah  seem  to  have 
cherished  the  hope  of  re-establishing  their  authority 
over  the  Ten  Tribes;  for  sixty  years  there  waij  waj* 
between  them  and  the  kings  of  Israel.  Neither  the 
disbanding  of  Rehoboam's  forces  by  the  authority 
of  Shemaiah,  nor  the  pillage  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
in-esistible  Shishak,  served  to  put  an  end  to  the  fi-a- 
temal  hostihty.  The  victory  achievefl  by  the 
daring  Abijah  brought  to  Judah  a  temporary  acces- 
sion of  territoiy,  Asa  appears  to  have  enlarged  it 
still  farther ;  and  to  have  given  so  powei-ful  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  migration  of  religious  Israelites  to 
Jerusalem,  that  Baasha  was  mduced  to  fortify  Ra- 
mah  with  the  view  of  checking  the  movement. 
Asa  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  subjects  from 
invaders  by  building,  like  Rehoboam,  several  fenced 
cities;  he  repelled,  an  alarming  irruption  of  an 
Ethiopian  horde;  he  hired  the  amied  intervention 
of  Benhadad  L,  king  of  Damascus,  against  Baasha  ; 
and  he  discouraged  idolatry  and  enforced  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  by  severe  penal  laws. 

(6.)  Hanani's  remonstrance  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7)  pre- 
pares us  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat  of  the 
policy  which  Asa  pursued  towards  Isi-ael  and  Da- 
mascus. A  clope  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange 
rapidity  ?jetween  Judah  and  Israel.  For  eighty 
years,  til^  the  time  of  Amaziah,  there  was  no  open 
war  between  them,  and  Damascus  appears  as 
their  chief  and  common  enemy;  though  it  rose 
afterwai'ds  from  its  overthrow  to  become  under 
Kezin  the  ally  of  Pekah  against  Ahaz.  Jehosha- 
phat, active  and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  in- 
vaders from  the  desert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  his  nearer  neighbours,  and  made  hia  influence 
felt  even  among  the  Philistines  and  Arabians.  A 
still  more  lasting  benefit  was  conferred  on  his  king- 
dom by  his  persevering  efforts  for  the  religious 
instiTiction  of  the  people,  and  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  reign  of  Jehojam,  the 
husband  of  Athaliah,  a  time  of  bloodshed,  idolatiy, 
and  disaster,  was  cut  short  by  disease.  Ahaziah 
was  slain  by  Jehu.  Athaliah,  the  granddaughter 
of  a  Tyrian  king,  usurped  the  blood-stained  throne 
fof  David,  till  the  followers  of  the  ancient  religion 
put  her  to  death,  and  crowned  Jehoash  the  sur- 
■viving  scion  of  the  royal  house.  His  pr&seryer,  the 
high-priest,  acquired  prominent  pei-sonal  influence 
for  a  time;  but  the  king  fell  into  idolatry,  and 
failing  to  withstand  the  jwwer  of  Syria,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  officers.  The  vigorous  Amaziah, 
flashed  with  the  recoveiy  of  Edom,  provoked  a  war 
with  his  more  powerful  contemporary  Jehoash  the 
conqueror  of  the  Syrians ;  and  Jerusalem  was  en- 
tered and  plundered  by  the  Israelites.  But  their 
energies  were  sufficiently  occupied  in  the  task  of 
completing  the  subjugation  of  Damascus,  Under 
Uzziah  and  Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political 
and  religious  prosperity  till  the  wanton  Ahaz,  sur- 
rounded by  united  enemies,  with  whom  he  was 
unable  to  cope,  became  in  an  evil  hour  the  tributarj 
and  vassal  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 

(c.)  Already  in  the  fatal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah 
was  yet  sirred  for  a  chequered  existence  of  almost 
another  century  and  a  half  after  the  termination  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.     Thf»  'ffe'.-t  of  the  repulse 
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of  Sennacherib,  of  th^  signal  religious  revival  under 
Hezekiiih  and  under  Josiah,  and  of  the  extension  of 
their  salutary  influence  over  the  long-severed  terri- 
tory of  Israel,  was  apparently  done  away  by  tlie 
ignominious  reign  of  the  impious  Manasseh,  and 
the  lingeiing  decay  of  the  whole  people  under  the 
four  ieeble  descendants  of  Josiah.  Provoked  by 
their  treachery  and  imbecility,  their  Assyrian  master 
drained  in  successive  deportations  all  thestiengtli 
of  the  kingdom.  The  consummation  of  the  ruin 
came  upon  them  in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  the  hand  of  Nebuzaradan,  amid  the  wailings  of 
prophets,  and  the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  released 
at  length  from  the  yoke  of  David. 

7.  The  national  life  of  the  Hebrews  seemed  now 
extinct ;  hut  there  was  still,  as  there  had  been  all 
along,  a  spiritual  life  hidden  within  the  body. 

It  was  ca  time  of  hopeless  darkness  to  all  but 
those  Jews  who  had  strong  fjiith  in  God,  with  a 
clear  and  steady  insight  into  the  ways  of  Pi'ovidence 
as  interpreted  by  prophecy.  The  time  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdoms  was  the  golden  age  of  pro- 
phecy. In  each  kingdom  the  prophetical  office  was 
subject  to  peculiar  modifications  which  were  re- 
quired in  Judah  by  the  circumstances  of  the  piiest- 
hood,  in  Israel  by  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Baal  and  the  Altar  in  Bethel.  If,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Temple,  there  was  a  depth  and  a  grasp  else- 
where unequalled,  in  the  views  of  Isaiah  and  the 
prophets  of  Judah,  if  their  writings  touched  and 
elevated  the  hearts  of  thinking  men  in  studious 
retirement  in  the  silent  night-watches ;  there 
was  also,  in  the  few  burning  woi-ds  and  energetic 
deeds  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  a  power  to  tame  a 
lawless  multitude  and  to  check  the  high-handed 
tyranny  and  idolatry  of  kings.  The  organiza- 
tion and  moral  influence  of  the  piiesthood  were 
matured  in  the  time  of  David ;  from  about  that 
time  to  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prophets  rose  and  became  predomi- 
nant. Some  historians  have  suspected  that  after 
the  reign  of  Athaliah,  the  priestliood  gi-adually 
acquired  and  retained  excessive  and  unconstitutional 
power  in  Judah.  The  recorded  facts  scarcely  sus- 
tain the  conjecture.  Had  it  been  so,  the  effect  of 
such  power  would  have  been  manifest  in  the  exoi- 
bitant  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  priests,  and  in  the 
constant  and  cruel  enforcement  of  penal  laws,  like 
those  of  Asa,  against  in  eligion.  But  the  peculiar 
offences  of  the  priesthood,  as  witnessed  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  were  of  another  kind.  Ignorance 
of  God's  word,  neglect  of  the  instruction  of  thrf 
laity,  untruthfulness,  and  partial  judgments,  are 
the  offences  specially  imputed  to  them,  just  such 
as  might  be  looked  for  where  the  priesthood  is  an 
hereditary  caste  and  irresponsible,  but  neither  am- 
bitious nor  powerful.  AVhen  the  priest  either,  as 
was  the  case  in  Israel,  abandoned  the  land,  or, 
as  in  Judah,  ceased  to  be  really  a  teacher,  ceased 
from  spiritual  communion  with  God,  ceased  from 
living  sympathy  with  man,  and  became  the  mere 
image  of  an  intercessor,  a  mechanical  performer  of 
ceremonial  duties  little  understood  or  heeded  by 
himself,  then  the  prophet  was  raised  np  to  sup- 
ply some  of  his  deficiencies,  and  to  exercise  his 
functions  so  far  as  was  necessary.  Whilst  the 
priests  sink  into  obscurity  and  almost  disappear, 
except  fiom  the  genealogical  tables,  the  prophets 
come  forward  appealing  everywhere  to  the  con- 
ocieuce  of  individuals,  in  Israel  as  wonder-workers, 
calling  together  God's  chosen  few  out  of  an  idola- 
LiouB  nation,  and  in  Judah  as  teachers  and  seers. 
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supporting  and  purifying  all  that  remained  of  an- 
cient piety,  explaining  each  mysterious  dispensation 
of  God  as  it  was  unfolded,  and  promulgating  his 
gracious  spiritual  promises  in  all  their  extent.  The 
pait  which  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets 
took  in  preparing  the  Jews  for  their  captivity,  can- 
not indeed  be  fully  appreciated  without  reviewing 
the  succeeding  efforts  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  But 
the  influence  which  they  exercised  on  the  national 
mind  was  too  important  to  be  overlooked  in  a  sketch 
however  brief  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'DAS  {'lovSas),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Judah,  occurring  in  the  LXX. 
and  N.  T.     [JuDAii.] 

1.  1  Esd.  ix.  23.     [Judah,  3.] 

2.  The  third  son  of  Mattathias,  "called  Macca- 
baeus"  (1  Mace.  ii.  4).     [Maccabees,] 

3.  The  son  of  Calphi  (Alphaeus),  a  Jewish  ge- 
neral under  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xi.  70). 

4.  A  Jew  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Aristobulus 
[Aristoeulus]  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  (2  Mace, 
i.  10).  He  has  been  identified  with  an  Essene, 
conspicuous  for  his  prophetic  gifts  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
11,  2  ;  B.  J.  i.  3,  5)  ;  and  with  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(Grimm  ad  he).  Some  again  suppose  that  he  is  a 
person  otherwise  unknown. 

5.  A  son  of  Simon,  and  brother,  of  Joannes 
Hyrcanus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  2),  murdered  by  Ptolemaeus 
the  usuiper,  either  at  the  same  time  (c.  135  B.C.), 
with  his  father  (I  Mace,  xvi,  15  if.),  or  shoi-tly 
afterwards  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  8, 1 :  cf.  Grimm,  ad  Mace. 
I.  c). 

6.  ThepatriarchJuDAH(Matt.i.2,3).  [B.F.W.] 

7.  A  man  residing  at  Damascus,  in  "  the  street 
which  is  called  Straight,"  in  whose  house  Saul 
of  Tai-sus  lodged  after  his  miraculous  conversion 
(Acts  ix.  11).  The  "Straight  Street"  may  b? 
with  little  question  identified  with  the  "  Street  of 
Bazaars,"  a  long,  wide  thoroughfare,  penetrating 
from  the  southern  gate  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
which,  as  in  all  the  Syro-Greek  and  Syro-Eoman 
towns,  it  intersects  in  a  straight  line.  The  so-called 
"  House  of  Judas"  is  still  shown  in  an  open  space 
called  "the  Sheykh's  Place,"  a  few  steps  out  of  the 
"  Street  of  Bazaars ; "  it  contains  a  square  room  with 
a  stone  floor,  partly  walled  off  for  a  tomb,  shown 
to  Maundrell  (Early  Trav.  Bohn,  494)  as  the 
"  tomb  of  Ananias."  The  house  is  an  object  of  re- 
ligious respect  to  Mussulmans  as  well  as  Christians 
(Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  412  ;  Conyb.  and  Hows.  i.  102  ; 
Maundrell,  /.  c;  Pococke,  ii.  119.  [E.  V.] 

JU'DAS,     SUKNAMED      BAR'SABAS 

('louSay  5  iTrtKaXovixevos  Qapffa^as :  Judas  qui 
cognominahatur  Barsabas),  a  leading  member  of 
the  Apostolic  church  at  Jerusalem  {av^p  7}yo{i- 
fiivos  iv  To7s  a^€\<pois),  Acts  xy.  22,  and  "  per- 
haps a  member  of  the  Presbytery  "  (Neander,  PL 
^  Tr.  \.  123),  eiidued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(ver.  32),  chosen  with  Silas  to  accompany  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Barnabas  as  delegates  to  the  church  at 
Antioch,  to  make  known  the  decree  concerning  the 
.terms  of  admission  of  the  Gentile  converts,  and  to 
accredit  their  commission  and  character  by  personal 
communications  (ver.  27).  After  employing  their 
prophetical  gifts  for  the  confiraiation  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  in  the  faith,  Judas  went  back  to  Jera- 
salem,  while  Silas  either  remained  at  Antioch  (for 
the  reading  Acts  xv.  34  is  uncertain ;  and  while 
some  MSS.,  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  add  \l6vos 
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'loiSas  S^  iiropeiOri,  the  best  omit  the  verse  alto- 
gether) or  speedily  returned  thither.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  recorded  of  Judas. 

The  foiin  of  the  name  Barsabas  =  Son  of  Sabas, 
has  led  to  several  conjectures:  Wolf  and  Grotius 
probably  enough  suppose  him  to  hare  been  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Barsabas  (Acts  i.  23)  ;  while^ 
.'shott  (fsaf/og.  §103,  p.  431)  takes  Sabas  or  Zabaa 
to  be  an  ablireviated  foim  of  Zebedee,  regards  Judas 
as  an  elder  brother  of  James  and  John,  and  attri- 
butes to  him  the  "  Epistle  of  Jude."  Augusti,  on 
the  other  hand  (Die  Katlwlisch.  Briefe,  Lemgo, 
1801-8,  ii.  86),  advances  the  opinion,  though  with 
considerable  hesitation,  that  he  may  be  identical 
with  the  Apostle  '\otiZas  'Xan&^ov.  [K.  V.] 

JU'DAS  OF  GALILEE  ('loiJSas  b  VoXi- 
Aaios:  Judas  GalUaeus),  the  leader  of  a  popular 
revolt  "  in  the  days  of  the  taxing  "  {i.e.  the  census, 
under  the  prefecture  of  P.  Sulp.  Quirinus,  A.D.  6, 
A.  u.  C.  759),  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech 
before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  v.  37).  According  to 
Josephus  (^Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1),  Judas  was  a  Gaulonite 
of  the  city  of  Gamala,  probably  tailing  his  name  of 
Galilaean  from  his  insurrection  having  had  its  rise  in 
Galilee.  His  revolt  had  a  theocratic  character,  the 
watchword  of  which  was  "  We  have  no  Lord  nor 
master  but  God,"  and  he  boldly  denounced  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  all  acknowledgment 
of  any  foreign  authority,  as  treason  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  signifying 
nothing  short  of  downright  slaveiy.  His  fiery  elo- 
quence and  the  popularity  of  his  doctrines  di'ew  vast 
numbers  to  his  standard,  by  many  of  whom  he  was 
regarded  as  the  M^-s-iiah  (  Orlg.  ffomil.  in  Liic.  xxv,), 
and  the  countiy  was  for  a  time  entirely  given  over 
to  the  lawless  depredations  of  the  fierce  and  licen- 
tiomi  throng  who  had  joined  themselves  to  him ;  but 
the  might  of  Rome  proved  in*esLstible :  .Jndas  him- 
self perished,  and  his  followers  were  '*  dispersed," 
though  not  entirely  destroyed  till  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  city  and  nation. 

With  his  fellow  insurgent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee, 
Judas  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  the  founder  of 
a  fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  Essenps  (^Ant,  xviii.  1.  §1,  6;  B.  J. 
ii.  8,  §1).  The  only  point  which  appears  to  hare 
di-stinguished  his  followers  fi-om  the  Pharisees  was 
their  stubborn  love  of  freedom,  leading  thf^m  to 
despise  torments,  or  death  for  themselves  or  their 
friends,  rather  than  call  any  man  master. 

The  Gaulonites,  as  his  followers  were  called, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the 
Zealots  and  Sicarii  of  later  days,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  tenets  Josephus  attributes  all  subse- 
quent insurrections  of  the  Jews,  and  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  City  and  Temple.  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Judas,  headed  an  unsuccessful 
insurrection  in  the  procuratorship  of  'i'iberius 
Alexander,  a.d.  47,  by  whom  they  were  taken 
prisoners  and  crucified.  Twenty  years  later,  A.D. 
&^t  their  younger  brother  Menahem,  following  his 
father's  example,  took  the  lead  of  a  band  of  des- 
peradoes, who,  after  pillaging  the  armoury  of 
Herod  in  the  fortress  of  Masa/la,  near  the  "  gardens 
of  Engaddi,"  marched  to  Jerusalem,  occupied  the 
city,  and  after  a  desperate  siege  took  the  palace, 
where  he  immediately  assumed  the  state  of  a  king, 
and  committed  great  enormities.  As  he  was  going 
up  to  the  Temple  to  worehip,  with  great  pomp, 
Menahem  was  taken  by  the  partisans  of  Elcazar 
the  high-prifttt,  by  whom  he  was  tortined  and  put 
to  death  .\ug.  l.'i,  \.i>.  'irt  'llilman,  tliat,  of  JeKS, 
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ii.  152,  231 ;  Joseph.  /.  c. ;  Orlg.  in  Matt.  T.  xvii. 
§25).  [E.  v.] 

JU'DAS  ISCAE'XOT  ('loliSas  'lampuir-ns : 
Jiulixs  Isoariotes).  He  is  sometimes  called  "  the 
son  of  Simon"  (John  vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  2t>),  but  more 
commonly  (the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  give  no  other 
name),  Iscariotes  (Matt.  x.  4  ;  Mark  ill.  19  ;  Luke 
ri.  16,  et  aL),  In  the  three  lists  of  the  Twelve 
there  is  added  in  each  case  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
betrayer. 

The  name  Iscariot  has  received  many  interpreta- 
tions more  or  less  conjectural. 

(1)  From  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25j,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  Heb.  fli'liP  E^'Sjt,  ISH  K'uioiii, pissing 
into  '[ffKapidrrjs  in  the  same  way  .as  2)0  E"K — 
Ish  Tob,  a  man  of  Tob — appea/s  in  Josephus  (Ant. 
vii.  6,  §1)  as  "Icrra^os  (Winer,  B^.  8.  v.). 
In  connexion  with  this  explanation  may  be  noticed 
the  reading  of  some  MSS.  in  John  ri.  71,  hri 
Kapidrov,  and  that  receired  by  Liwhmann  and 
Tischendorf,  which  makes  the  name  Iscariot  belong 
to  Simon,  and  not,  as  elsewhere,  to  Judas  only.  On 
this  hypothesis  his  position,  among  the  Twelve, 
the  rest  of  whom  belonged  to  Galilee  (Acts  ii.  7), 
would  be  exceptional ;  and  this  has  led  to 

(2)  From  Kartha  in  Galilee  CKaitan,  A.  V., 
Josh.  xxi.  32  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  laraclSf  v.  p.  321), 

(3)  As  equiralent  to  'IffaxapitlirTiS  (Grotius  on 
Matt.  X.  4 ;  Hermann,  Miscell.  Grijning,  ill.  598, 
in  Winei-,  Rv^h.'). 

(4)  Krom  the  dat«-trees  (KapioyriZes )  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  Jei'usalem  or  Jericho  (Bartolocci, 
Biljt.  EaMin.  ill.  10,  in  Winer.  /.  c. ;  Gill,  Ccnrrni, 
on  Matt.  X.  4. 

(5)  From  K'DlipDK  {'  =  scoiiTEA,Gill,  I.e.)— 
a  leathern  apron,  the  name  being  applied  to  him  as 
the  hearer  of  the  bag,  and  =  Judas  with  the  apron 
(Lightfoot,  Hot.  Hell,  in  Matt.  x.  4). 

(6)  From  K13DX,  uscj.m  =  strangling  (an- 
gina), as  given  after  his  death,  and  commemorating 
it  (Lightfoot,  I.  c),  or  intlicating  that  he  had  been 
subject  to  a  disease  tending  to  suffocation  previously 
(Heinsius  in  8uicer.  Tkes.  s.  v,  *loiSas).  This  is 
mentioned  also  as  a  meaning  of  the  name  by  Ori- 
gen.  Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxv. 

Of  the  life  of  Judas,  before  the  appearance  of  his 
name  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  It  must  be  left  to  the  sad  rision  of 
a  poet  (Keble,  Lyra  Innocentimn,  ii.  13)  or  the  ian- 
tastic  febles  of  an  apocryphal  Gospel  (Thilo,  Cod, 
Apoc.  N.  T.  Evaruj.  Infant,  c.  35)  to  fiortray 
the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  traitor.  What  that 
appearance  implies,  however,  is  that  he  had  pre- 
viously declared  himself  a  disciple.  He  was  drawn, 
as  the  others  were,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist, 
or  his  own  Messianic  hopes,  or  the  "gracious 
words"  of  the  new  teacher,  to  leave  his  former  life, 
and  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Prophet  of  Xazareth. 
What  baser  and  more  sclfi.sh  motires  may  hare 
mingled  even  then,  with  his  faith  and  zeal,  we  can 
only  judge  by  reasoning  backward  from  the  sequfjl. 
Gifts  of  some  kind  there  must  hare  br^;D,  rendering 
the  choice  of  such  a  man  not  strange  to  others,  not 
unfit  in  itself,  and  the  function  whicli  he  ',-xei- 
ci-sed  afteiTvards  among  the  Twelve  may  indicate 
what  they  were.  The  position  of  his  name,  uni- 
formly the  last  in  the  lists  of  the  Apf^tles  in  the 
Synoptic  GosjK^ls,  is  doe,  it  may  be  Imagined,  to 
the  infamy  which  afterwards  rest*:<l  on  his  name, 
but,  prior  to'  that  guilt,  it  would  seem  that  he 
took  his  place  in  the  group  of  four  which  always 
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stand  last  iu  order,  as  if  possessing  neither  the  love, 
nor  the  faith,  nor  the  devotion  which  marked  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  and  Jonah. 

The  choice  was  not  made,  we  must  remember, 
without  a  prevision  of  its  issue.  "  Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  ....  who  should  betray 
Him"  (John  vi.  64)  ;  and  the  distinctness  with 
which  that  Evangelist  records  the  successive  stages 
of  the  guilt  of  Judas,  and  his  Master's  discernmeni; 
of  it  (John  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  27),  leaves  with  us  the 
impression  that  he  too  shrank  instinctively  (Bengel 
describes  it  as  '*  siogulavis  antipathia,"  Gnomon 
N.  T.  on  John  vi.  64)  from  a  nature  so  opposite 
to  his  own.  We  can  hai'dly  expect  to  solve  the 
question  why  such  a  man  was  chosen  for  such  an 
office.  Either  we  must  assume  absolute  fore- 
knowledge, and  then  content  ourselves  with  saying 
with  Calvin  that  the  judgments  of  God  are  as  a 
great  deep,  and  with  Ullmann  [Siindlosigk.  Jesu, 
p.  97)  that  he  was  chosen  that  the  Divine  pur- 
pose might  be  accomplished  through  him  ;  or  else 
with  Neander  (Leben  Jesu,  §77)  that  there  was 
a  discernment  of  the  latent  germs  of  evil,  such  as 
belonged  to  the  Son  of  Man,  in  his  insight  into  the 
hearts  of  men  (John  ii.  25 ;  Matt.  ix.  4  ;  Mark 
xii.  15),  yet  not  such  as  to  exclude  emotions  of 
sudden  sorrow  or  anger  (Mark  iii.  5),  or  astonish- 
ment (Mark  vi.  6 ;  Luke  vii.  9),  admitting  the 
thought  "  with  men  this  is  impossible,  but  not  with 
God."  Did  He  in  the  depth  of  that  insight,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  His  compassion,  seek  to  overcome  the 
evil  which,  if  not  conquered,  would  be  so  fatal? 
It  gives,  at  any  rate,  a  new  meaning  and  force  to 
many  pai-ts  of  our  Lord's  teaching  to  remember 
that  they  must  have  been  spoken  in  the  hearing  of 
Judas,  and  may  have  been  designed  to  make  him 
conscious  of  his  danger.  The  warnings  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  a  service  divided  between  God  and 
Mammon  (Matt.  vi.  19-34),  and  the  destructive 
power  of  the  "cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches  "  (Matt.  xiii.  22,  23),  the  pointed 
words  that  spoke  of  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness  in 
the  "  unrighteous  Mammon"  (Luke  xvi.  11),  the 
proverb  oi'  the  camel  passing  through  the  needle's 
eye  (Mark  x.  25)  must  have  fallen  on  his  heart  as 
meant  specially  for  him.  He  was  among  those 
wKb  asked  the  question,  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 
(Mark  x.  26).  Of  him,  too,  we  may  say,  that, 
when  he  sinned,  he  was  *'  kicking  against  the 
pricks,"  letting  slip  his  '*  calling  and  election," 
Irastrating  the  pui-pose  of  his  Master,  in  giving  him 
so  high  a  work,  and  educating  him  for  it  (comp. 
Chrysost.  Horn,  on  Matt.  xxvi.  xxvii.,  Jhhn  vi.). 

Tlie  germs  (see  Stier's  Words  of  Jesus,  infra)  of 
the  evil,  in  all  likelihood,  unfolded  themselves 
gradually.  The  rules  to  which  the  Twelve  were 
subject  in  their  first  journey  (Matt.  x.  9,  10)  shel- 
tered him  from  the  temptation  that  would  have 
been  most  dangerous  to  him.  The  new  form  of 
life,  of  which  we  find  the  first  traces  in  Luke  viii. 
3,  brought  that  temptation  with  it.  As  soon  as  the 
Twelve  were  recognised  as  a  body,  travelling  hither 
and  thither  with  their  Master,  receiving  money  and 
oth6r  offerings,  and  redistributing  what  they  re- 
ceived to  the  poor,  it  became  necessary  that  some 
one  should  act  as  the  steward  and  almoner  of  the 
small  society,  and  this  fell  to  Judjis  (John  xii.  6, 
xiii.  29),  either,  as  having  the  gifts  that  qualified 
him  for  it,  or,  as  we  may  conjecture,  from  his  cha- 
racter, because  he  sought  it,  or,  as  some  have 
imagined,  in  rotation  from  time  to  time.  The 
Galilaean  or  Judaean  peasant  (we  have  no  reason 
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for  thinking  that  his  station  differed  from  that  of 
the  other  Apostles)  found  himself  entrusted  with 
larger  sums  of  money  than  before  (the  three  hundred 
denarii  of  John  xii.  5,  are  spoken  of  as  a  sum  which 
he  might  reasonably  liave  expected),  and  with  this 
there  came  covetousness,  unfaithfulness,  embezzle- 
ment. It  was  impossible  after  this  that  he  could 
feel  at  ease  with  One  who  asserted  so  clearly  and 
sharply  the  laws  of  faithfulness,  duty,  unselfishness ; 
and  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Have  I  not  chosen  you 
Twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?"  (John  vi.  70), 
indicate  that  even  then,^  though  the  gi-eed  of  imme- 
diate, or  the  hope  of  larger  gain,  kept  him  from 
*'  going  back,"  as  others  did  (John  vi.  66),  hatred 
was  taking  the  place  of  love,  and  leading  him  on  to 
a  fiendish  malignity. 

In  what  way  that  evil  was  rebuked,  what 
discipline  was  applied  to  counteract  it,  has  been 
hinted  at  above.  The  scene  at  Bethany  (John  xii. 
1-9  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  6-13  ;  Mark  xiv.  3-9)  showed 
how  deeply  the  canker  had  eaten  into  his  soul. 
The  warm  out-pouring  of  love  calls  forth  no  sym- 
pathy. He  utters  himself,  and  suggests  to  others, 
the  complaint  that  it  is  a  waste.  Under  the  plea 
of  caring  for  the  poor  he  covers  his  own  miserable 
theft. 

The  narrative  of  Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.  places 
this  histoiy  in  close  connexion  (apparently  in  order 
of  time)  with  the  fact  of  the  betrayal.  It  leaves 
the  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  conjecture  (comp. 
Neander,  Lehen  Jesu,  §264).  The  mere  love  of 
money  may  have  been  strong  enough  to  make  him 
clutch  at  the  bribe  offered  him.  He  came,  it  may 
be,  expecting  more  (Matt,  xxvii.  15)  ;  he  will  take 
that.  He  has  lost  the  chance  of  dealing  with  the 
three  hundred  denarii ;  it  will  be  something  to  get 
the  thirty  shekels  as  his  own.  It  may  have  been 
that  he  felt  that  his  Master  saw  through  his  hidden 
guilt,  and  that  he  hastened  on  a  ci'isis  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  open  detection.  Mingled  with  this  there 
may  have  been  some  feeling  of  vindictiveness,  a 
vague,  confused  desire  to  show  that  he  had  power 
to  stop  the  career  of  the  teacher  who  had  reproved 
him.  Had  the  words  that  spoke  of  "the  burial" 
of  Jesus,  and  the  lukewai-mness  of  the  people,  and 
the  conspiracies  of  the  priests  led  him  at  last  to  see 
that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  not  as  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  that  his  dream  of  power 
and  wealth  to  be  enjoyed  in  it  was  a  delusion? 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  Israels,  v.  p.  441-446.) .  There 
may  have  been  the  thought  that,  afler  all,  the 
betrayal  could  do  no  harm,  that  his  Master  would 
prove  his  innocence,  or  by  some  supernatural  mani- 
festation effect  his  escape  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heh. 
p.  886,  in  Winer,  and  Whitby  on  Matt,  xxvii.  4). 
Another  motive  has  been  suggested  (comp.  Neander, 
Lehen  Jesu,  I.  c. ;  and  Whately,  Essays  on  Dangers 
to  Christian  Faith,  discourse  iii.)  of  an  entirely 
different  kind,  altering  altogether  the  character  of 
the  act.  Not  the  love  of  money,  nor  revenge,  nor 
fear,  nor  disappointment,  but  policy,  a  subtle  plan 
to  force  on  the  hoar  of  the  triumph  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  the  belief  that  for  this  service  he  would 
receive  as  high  a  place  as  Peter,  or  James,  or  John  ; 
this  it  was  that  made  him  the  traitor.  If  he  could 
place  his  Master  in  a  position,  from  which  retreat 
would  be  impossible,  where  he  would  be  compelled 
to  throw  himself  on  the  people,  and  bo  raised  by 


°-  Awful  as  tbe  words  were,  however,  we  must 
remember  that  like  words  were  spoken  of  and  to 
Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  23). 
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them  to  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  then  he 
might  lopk  forward  to  heing  foremost  and  liighest 
in  that  kingdom,  with  all  his  desires  for  wealth  and 
power  gratihed  to  the  full.  Ingenious  as  this 
hypothesis  is,  it  fails  for  that  very  reason,*^  It  attri- 
butes to  the  GaUlaean  peasant  a  subtlety  in  fore- 
casting political  combinations,  and  planning  stratg,- 
gems  accordingly,  which  is  hardly  compatible  with 
his  character  and  learning,  hai-dly  consistent  either 
with  the  pettiness  of  the  faults  into  which  he  had 
liithei-to  fallen.  Of  the  other  motives  that  have 
been  assigned  we  need  not  care  to  fix  on  any  one,  as 
that  which  singly  led  him  on.  Crime  is  for  the 
most  part  the  result  of  a  hundred  motives  rushing 
with  bewildering  fury  through  the  mind  of  the 
criminal. 

During  the  days  that  intervened  between  the 
BuppGr  at  Bethany  and  the  Paschal  or  quasi-Paschal 
gathering,  he  appeared  to  have  concealed  his 
treachery.  He  went  with  the  other  disciples  to 
and  fro  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  and  looked  on 
the  acted  parable  of  the  ban'en  and  condemned  tree 
(Mark  xi.  20-24),  and  shared -the  vigils  ia  Geth- 
semane  (John  xviii.  2).  At  the  Last  Supper  he  is 
present,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of 
his  guilt  as  drawing  nearer  every  hour.  AH  is  at 
iirst  as  if  he  were  still  laithful.  He  is  admitted  to 
the  feast.  His  feet  are  washed,  and  for  him  there 
are  the  fearful  wonis,  '*  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all." 
He,  it  may  be,  receives  the  bread  and  the  wine 
which  were  the  pledges  of  the  new  covenant.*^ 
Then  come  the  sorrowful  words  which  showed  him 
that  his  design  was  known.,  '*  One  of  you  shall 
betray  me,"  Others  ask,  in  their  sorrow  and  con- 
fusion, "  Is  it  I  ?"  He  too  must  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion, lest  he  should  seem  guilty  (Matt.  xxvi.  25), 
He  alone  hears  the  answer,  John  only,  and  through 
him  Peter,  and  the  traitor  himself,  imderstand  the 
meaiiing  of  the  act  which  pointed  out  that  he  was 
the  guilty  one  (John  xiii.  26). '^  After  this  there 
comes  on  him  that  paroxysm  and  insanity  of  guilt  as 
of  one  whose  human  soul  was  possessed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Evil — "  Satan  entered  into  him  "  (John  xiii.  27). 
The  words,  "  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  come  as 
a  spur  to  drive  him  on.  The  other  :disciples  see  in 
them  only  a  ccwnmaud  which  they,  interpret  as  con- 
nected with  the  work  he  had  hitherto  undeiiaken. 
Then  he  completes  the  sin  from  which  even  those 
words  might  have  drawn  him  back.  He  knows 
that  garden  in  which  his  Master  and  his  coin- 
panions  had  so  often  rested  after  the  weary  work 
of  the  day.     He  comes,  accompanied  by  a  band  of 


''  Comp.  the  remarks  on  this  hypothesis,  in  which 
Whately  followed  (unconsciously  perhaps)  in  the 
footsteps  of  Paulus,  in  Ersch  u.  Oruhcr^a  Allgem. 
Encycl.  art.  "  Judas." 

^  The  question  whether  Judas  was  a  partaker  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  encompassed  with  many  difficulties, 
both  dofrmatic  and  harmonistic.  The  genei'al  con- 
sensus of  patristic  commentators  gives  an  affirmative, 
thiLt  of  modern  critics  a  negative  answer.  (Comp. 
Meyer,  Comm.  on  John,  xiii.  36.) 

•^  The  combination  of  the  narratives  of  the  four 
Gospels  is  not  without  grave  difficulties,  for  which 
harmonists  and  commentators  may  he  consulted.  AVe 
have  given  tiiat  which  seems  the  most  probable  result. 

^  This  passage  has  often  been  appealed  to,  as 
illustrating  the  difference  between  jueTajueAeia  and 
jLtcTtti/ota.  It  is  questionable,  however,  how  far  the 
N.  T.  wi'iters  recognise  that  distinction  (comp.  Guotius 
m  he).  Still  more  questionable  is  the  notion  ubove- 
referred  to,  that  St.  Matthew  describes  his  disappoint- 
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officers  and  servants  (John  xviii.  3),  with  the  kiss 
which  was  probably  the  usuid  salutation  of  the  dis- 
ciples. The  words  of  Jesus,  calm  and  gentle  as 
they  were,  showed  that  this  was  what  embittei'ed 
the  ti-eachery,  and  made  the  suffering  it  inflicted 
more  acute  (Luke  xxii.  48). 

What  followed  in  the  confusion  of  that  night  the 
Gospels  do  not  record.  Not  many  students  of  the 
N.  T.  will  follow  Heumann  and  Archbp.  Whately, 
{Essays  on  Bangers^  I.  c.)  in  the  hypothesis  that 
Judas  was  "  the  other  disciple  "  that  was  known  to 
the  high-priest,  and  brought  Peter  in  (comp.  Meyer 
on  John  xviii.  15).  It  is  probable  enough,  indeed, 
that  he  who  had  gone  out  with  the  high-priest's 
officers  should  return  with  them  to  wait  the  issue 
of  the  trial.  Then,  when  it  was  over,  came  the 
re-action.  The  fever  of  the  crime  passed  away. 
There  came  back  on  him  the  recollection  of  the 
sinless  righteousness  of  the  Master  he  had  wronged 
(Matt,  xxvii.  3).  He  repented,  and  his  guilt  and 
all  that  had  tempted  him  to  it  became  hateful.*' 
He  will  get 'rid  of  the  accursed  thing,  will  transfer 
it  back  again  to  those  who  with  it  had  lured  him  on 
to  destruction.  They  mock  and  sneer  at  the  tool 
whom  they  have  used,  and  then  there  comes  over 
him  the  hoiTor  of  great  darkness  that  precedes  self- 
murder.  He  has  owned  his  Sin  with  **  an  exceeding 
bitter  cry,"  but  he  dai-es  not  turn,  with  any  hope 
of  pardon,  to  the  Master  whom  he  has  betrayed. 
He  hurls  the  money,  which  the  priests  refused  to 
take,  into  the  sanctuary  {va6s)  where  they  were 
assembled.  For  him  there  is  no  longer  sacrifice  or 
propitiation. '^  He  is  "  the  son  of  perdition"  (John 
xvii.  12).  "  He  departed  and  went  and  hanged 
himself"  (Matt,  xxvii.  5).  He  went  "  unto  his 
own  place  "a  (Acts  i.  25). 

We  have  in  Acts  i.  another  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
harmonise  with  that  given  by  St.  Matthew.  There, 
in  words  which  may  have  been  spoken  by  St.  Peter 
(Meyer,  following  the  general  consensus  of  inter- 
preters), or  may  have  been  a  parenthetical  notice 
inserted  by  St.  Luke  (Calvin,  Olshausen,  and  othei-s), 
it  is  stated — 

(1)  That,  instead  of  throwing  the  money  into 
the  temple,  he  bought  (^/cTi^(raTo)  a  field  with  it. 

(2)  That,  instead  of  hanging  himself,  "  falBng 
headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out." 

(3)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  the 
priests  had  bought  it  with  the  price  of  blood,  the 
Held  was  called  Aceldama. 


ment  at  a  result  so  different  fl-om  that  which  he  had 
reckoned  on. 

■  '  It  ia  characteristic  of  the  wide,  far-reachins"  sym- 
pathy of  Origen,  that  he  suggests  another  motive  for 
the  suicide  of  Judas.  Despairing  of  pardon  in  this  life, 
lie  would  rush  on  into  the  ^^'orld  of  the  dead,  and  there 
(vujLti/jJ  T^  *pvxi})  meet  his  Lord,  and  confess  his  guilt 
and  ask  for  pardon  ( Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxv. :  comp.  also 
Theophanes, ^om.  xxvii.,  in  Suicer,  Thcs,  s.  v.  'loufias). 
B  The  words  iStos  totto?  in  St.  Peter's  speech  con- 
vey to  our  minds,  probably  were  meant  to  convey  to 
those  who  heard  them,  the  impression  of  some  dark 
region  in  Gehenna.  Lightfoot  and  Gill  [in  loc.)  quote 
passages  from  Rabbinical  writers  who  find  that  mean- 
ing in  the  phrase,  even  in  Gen.  xxxi.  55,  and  Num, 
xxiv.  25.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remem- 
bered Ihat  many  interpreters  reject  that  explanation 
(comp.  Meyer,  in  loc),  and  that  one  great  Anglican 
divine  (Hammond,  Comment,  on  N.  T.  in  loc.)  enters 
a  distinct  protest  against  it. 
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It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  cut  the  knot,  as  Strauss 
and  De  Wette  have  done,  by  assuming  one  or  both 
accounts  to  be  spurious  and  legendary.  Receiving 
both  as  authentic,  we  are  yet  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  iu  some  un- 
known series  of  facts,  of  which  we  have  but  two 
fragmentary  nan-atives.  The  solutions  that  have 
been  suggested  by  commentators  and  haiTQonists 
are  nothing  more  than  exercises  of  ingenuity  seeking 
to  dovetail  into  each  other  portions  of  a  dissected 
map  which,  for  want  of  missing  pieces,  do  not  fit. 
Such  as  they  are,  it  may  be  worth  wliile  to  state 
the  chief  of  tliem . 

As  to  (1)  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  irony  in  St.  Peter's  words,  •■'  This  was  all  he 
got."  That  which  was  bought  with  his  money  is 
spoken  of  as  bought  by  him  (Meyer  in  loci). 

As  to  (2)  we  have  the  explanations — 

(a)  That  airijy^aTO,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  5,  includes 
death  by  some  sudden  spasm  of  sut^bcation  [aiujina 
pectoris?),  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  over- 
powering misery  of  his  remorse,  and,  that  then  came 
the  fall  described  in  the  Acts  (Suicer,  T/ies.  s.  v. 
onr^yX"^  j  Grotius,  Hammond,  Lightfbot,  and  others). 
By  some  this  has  even  been  connected  with  the 
name  Iscariot,  as  implying  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  this  disease  (Gill). 

(b)  That  the  work  of  suicide  was  but  half- 
accomplished,  and  that,  the  halter  brealdng,  he  fell 
(from  a  fig-tree,  in  one  tradition)  across  the  road, 
and  was  mangled  and  crushed  by  the  caits  and 
waggons  that  passed  over  him.  This  explanation 
appears,  with  strange  and  horrible  exaggerations,  in 
the  narrative  of  Papias,  quoted  by  Oecumenius,  on 
Acts  i.,  and  in  Theophylact.  on  Matt,  xxvii. 

As  to  (3)  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
alternatives — 

(a)  That  there  were  two  Aceldamas.  [Acel- 
dama.] 

(6)  That  the  potter's  field  which  the  priests  had 
bought  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  traitor 
met  so  terrible  a  death. 

The  life  of  Judas  has  been  represented  here  in 
the  only  light  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  look 
on  it,  as  a  human  life,  and  therefore  as  one  of 
temptation,  struggle,  freedom,  responsibility.  If 
another  mode  of  speaking  of  it  appears  in  the  N.  T. ; 
if  words  are  used  which  imply  that  all  happened 
as  it  had  been  decreed;  that  the  guilt  and  the 
misery  were  parts  of  a  Divine  plan  (John  vi,  64, 
xiii.  18;  Acts  i.  16),  we  must  yet  remember  that 
this  is  no  single,  exceptional  instance.  All  human 
actions  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  They 
appear  at  one  moment  separate,  free,  uncontrolled ; 
at  another  they  are  links  in  a  long  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  which  are 
in  the  "  thick  darkness  where  God  is,"  or  deter- 
mined by  an  inexorable  necessity.  No  adherence 
to  a  philosophical  system  frees  men  altogether  from 
inconsistency  in  their  language.  In  proportion  as 
their  minds  are  religious,  and  not  philosophical,  the 
transitions  from  one  to  the  other  will  be  frequent, 
abrupt,  and  startling. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stories  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  but  few  traditions  that  gather 
round  the  name  of  Judas.  It  appears,  however,  in 
a  strange,  hardly  intelligible  way  in  the  history  of 
the  wilder  heresies  of  the  second  century.  The 
sect  of  Cainites,  consistent  in  their  inversion  of  all 
that  Christians  in  general  believed,  was  reported  to 
have  honoured  him  as  the  only  Apostle  that  was 
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in  possession  of  the  true  gnosis,  to  have  made 
him  the  object  of  their  worship,  and  to  have  had  a 
Gospel  bearing,  his  name  (comp.  Neander,  Church 
Ilistorij,  ii.  153,  Eng,  transl. ;  Iren.  adv.  I-Lter.  i, 
35  ;  Tertull.  de  Praesc.  c.  47).  For  the  general 
literature  connected  with  this  subject,  especially 
for  monographs  on  the  motive  of  Judas  and  the 
manner  of  his  death,  see  Winer,  Rwh.  For  a 
full  treatment  of  the  questions  of  the  relation  in 
which  his  guilt  stood  to  the  Ufe  of  Christ,  comp. 
Stiin-*s  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  the  passages 
where  Judas  is  mentioned,  and  in  particular  vol. 
vii.  pp.  40-67,  Eng.  transl.  [E.  H.  P,] 

JUDE,  or  JU'DAS,  LEBBE'US  and 
THADDE'US  ('loiiSas  'la/cc^/Sou :  Jwins  Ja- 
cobi:  A.  V.  "Judas  the  brother  of  James"),  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  a  member,  together  with 
his  namesake  "  Isc'ariot,"  James  the  son  of  Al- 
phaeus,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  of  the  last, of  the  three  ■ 
sections  of  the  Apostolic  body.  The  name  Judas 
only,  without  any  distinguishing  mark,  occurs  in 
the  lists  given  by  St.  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i,  13; 
and  in  John  xiv.  22  (where  we  find  "  Judas  not 
Iscariot"  among  the  Apostles),  but  the  Ajiostle 
has  been  generally  identified  with  "  Lebbeus  whose 
surname  was  Thaddeus  "  {Ae^^aTos  6  iTTLKXrjdels 
OaSSaTos),  Matt.  x.  3  ;  Mark  iii,  18,  though 
Schleiermacher  {Grit.  Essay  on  St.  Luke,  p.  93) 
treats  with  scorn  any  such  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  lists.  In  both  the  last  quoted  places  there 
is  considerable  variety  of  residing ;  some  JISS. 
having  both  in  St,  Matt,  and  St.  Mark  Ae)3^a?os, 
or  0a55a?os-  alone;  others  introducing  the  name 
'lovBas  or  Judas  Zelotes  in  St.  Matt.,  where- 
the  Vulgate  reads  Thaddaeus  alone,  which  is 
adopted  by  Lachmann  in  his  Berlin  edition  of 
1832.  This  confusion  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  tradition  preserved  by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  i, 
13)  that  the  true  name  of  Thomas  (the  twin)  was 
Judas  (*Iou5as  b  koX  ©w^uSy),  and  that  Thaddeus 
was  one  of  the  "  Seventy,"  identified  by  Jerome  in 
M'ttt.x.  with  "Judas  Jacohi"  [Thaddeus]  ;  as 
well  as  by  the  theories  of  modern  scholars,  who 
regard  the  "  Levi "  (Aeub  b  rov  ^AXcpaiov)  of 
Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27,  who  is  called  "Lebes" 
(AejS^s)  by  Origen  {Cont,  Ceis.  1.  i,  §62),  as 
the  same  with  Lebbaeus,  The  safest  way  out  of 
these  acknowledged  difficulties  is  to  hold  fast  to  the 
ordinarily  i-eceived  opinion  that  Jude,  Lebbaeus, 
and  Thaddaeus,  were  three  names  for  the  same 
Apostle,  who  is  therefore  said  by  Jerome  (m 
Matt.  X.)  to  have  been  "  trionimus,"  rather  than 
introduce  confusion  into  the  Apostolic  catalogues, 
and  render  them  erroneous  either  in  excess  or 
defect. 

The  interpretation  of  the  names  Lebbaeus  and 
Thaddaeus  is  a  question  beset  with  almost  equal 
difficulty.     The  former  is  interpreted  by  Jerome 

"hearty,"  corculum,  as  from  D?,  cor,  and  Thad- 
daeus has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  a  cog- 
nate signification,  hoirw  pectorosus,  as  from  the  Sy- 
riac  ^P\,  pectus  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  p.  235, 
Bengel;  Matt.  x.  3),  the  true  signification  of  TH 
being  mamma  (Angl.  teat)^  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm, 
2565,  Winer  {Rwb.  s,  v.)  would  combine  the 
two  and  interpret  them  as  meaning  Herzenskind. 
Another  interpretation  of  Lebbaeus  is  the  young 
lion  (leunculus)  as  from  N^H?,  lea  (Schleusner, 
3,  v.),  while  Lightfoot  and  Baumg,  Ci-us.  would 
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derive  it  from  Lehba,  a  maritime  town  of  Galilee 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {HisL  Nat.  v.  19),  where, 
however,  the  ordinary  reading  is  Jehba.  Thad- 
daeus  appeal's  in  Syriac  under  the  form  Adai,  an<.l 
Michaelis  admits  the  idea  that  Adai,  Tliad^jiens, 
and  Judas,  may  be  different  representations  of  the 
same  word  (iv.  370),  and  Wordsworth  {Gr.  Test. 
in  Matt.  x.  3)  identifies  Thaddaeus  with  Judas,  as 

both  from  mirt,  "to  praise."     Chiysostom,  Be 

Prod.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  2,  says  that  there  was  a  *'  Judas 
Zelotes  "  among  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  whom  he 
identifies  with  the  Apostle.  In  the  midst  of  these 
uncertainties  no  decision  can  be  ai'rived  at,  and  all 
must  rest  on  conjecture. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  also  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
words  'loiJSas  ^laK^^ou.  The  generally  received 
opinion  is  that  there  is  an  ellipse  of  the  word 
aBe\<p6s,  and  that  the  A.  Y.  is  right  in  translating 
**  Judas  the  brother  of  James."  This  is  defended 
by  Winer  {Rwh.  s.  v.;  Gramm  of  N.  T.  Diet., 
Clark's  edition,  i.  203),  Arnaud  {Heche r..Crit.  sur 
VEp.  de  Jude),  and  accepted  by  Burton,  Alford, 
Tregelles,  Michaelis,  &c.  This  view  has  received 
strength  from  the  belief  that  the  *'  Epistle  of 
Jnde,"  the  author  of  which  expressly  calls  himself 
"  brother  of  James,''  was  the  work  of  this  Apostle. 
But  if,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  non-apostoUc  origin  for  this  Epistle  are 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  assign  it  to  another  author,  the 
mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse  may  be  considered 
independently  ;  and  since  the  dependent  genitive 
almost  uuivei-sally  implies  the  filial  relation,  and  is 
so  interpreted  in  every  other  case  in  the  Apostolic 
catalogues,  we  may  be  allowed  to  follow  the 
Peshito  and  Arabic  versions,  the  Benedictine  editor 
of  Chrysostom,  Horn.  XXXII.,  in  Matt.  x.  2,  and 
the  translation  of  Luther,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the 
most  eminent  critical  authorities,  and  render  the 
words  "Judas  the  son  of  James,"  that  is,  either 
"James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,"  with  whom  he 
is  coupled  Matt.  x.  3,  or  some  otherwise  unknown 
person. 

The  name  of  Jude  only  occurs  once  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  (John  xiv.  22),  where  we  find  hira  taking 
part  in  the  last  conversation  with  our  Lord,  and 
sharing  the  low  temporal  views  of  their  Master's 
kingdom,  entertained  by  his  brother  Apostles. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  later  history 
of  the  Apostle.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
tradition  which  connects  him  with  the  foundation  of 
the  church  at  Edessa ;  though  here  again  there  is 
much  confusion,  and  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  ac- 
count by  its  connexion  with  the  worthless  fiction  of 
"  Abgarus  king  of  Edessa  "  (Euseb.  -ff.  E.  i.  13  ; 
Jerome,  Couiiaent  in  Matt,  x.)  [TuADUAEUS]. 
Nicophorus  (//.  E.  ii.  40)  makes  Jude  die  a  natural 
death  in  that  city  after  preaching  in  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Syrian  tradition  speaks  of 
his  abode  at  Edessa,  but  adds  that  he  went  thence 
to  Assyria,  and  was  martyred  in  Photiiicia  on  his 
return ;  while  that  of  the  west  makes  Persia  the 
field  of  his  labours  and  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. 

The  tradition  preserved  by  liegesippus,  which 
appears  in  Eusebius,  relative  to  the  descendants 
of  Jude,  has  reference,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  diifei'- 
ent  Jude.     See  next  article.  [E.  V.] 

JU'DAS,     THE     LORD'S    BEOTHER. 

Among  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the 
people  of  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3) 
occurs  a  *'  Judas,",  who  has  been  sometimes  idcnti- 
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fied  with  the  Apostle  of  the  same  name;  a  theory 
which  rests  on  the  double  assumption  that  'lovSas 
'laKctJjSou  (Luke  vi.  16)  is  to  be  rendered  "Judas 
the  brother  of  James,"  and  that  "the  sons  of 
Alphaeus  "  were  "  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,"  and 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  statement  of  St.  John 
vii.  5,  that  "  not  even  his  brethren  believed  on 
Him."  It  has  been  considered  with  more  pro- 
bability that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
which  bears  the  name  of  "  Jude  the  brother  of 
James,"  to  which  the  Syriac  vereion  incoi"porated 
with  the  later  editions  of  the  Peshito  adds  "and  of 
Joses "  (Origen  in  Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Adumb.  6;  Alford,  Gk.  Test.,  Matt.  xiii.  55). 
[Jude,  Epistle  of  ;  James.] 

Eusebius  gives  us  an  interesting  tradition  of  He- 
gesippus  (//.  E.  iii.  20,  o2)  that  two  grandsons  of 
Jude,  "who  according  to  the  flesh  was  called  the 
Lord's  brother"  (of.  1  Cor.  ix.  5),  were  seized  and 
carried  to  Rome  by  orders  of  Domitian,  whose  appre- 
hensions had  been  excited  by  what  he  hail  heaid  of 
the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  but  that 
the  Emperor  having  discovei'ed  by  their  answere  to 
his  inquiries,  and  the  appearance  of  their  liands, 
that  they  were  poor  men,  supporting  themselves  by 
their  labour,  and  having  learnt  the  spiritual  natnre 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  dismissed,  them  in  contempt, 
and  ceased  fi"om  his  persecution  of  the  church, 
whereupon  they  returned  to  Palestine  and  took  a 
leading  place  in  the  churches,  "  as  being  at  the 
same  time  confessors  and  of  the  Lord's  family " 
(ojs  Uv  5^  fidpTvpas  dfxov  koI  dirb  yeveos  uvtos 
ToO  Kvplov),  and  lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Nicephorus  (1.  23)  tells  us  that  Jude's  wife  was 
named  Mary.  [E.  V.] 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF.  I.  Its  authorship.— 
The  writer  of  this  Epistle  styles  himself,  ver.  1, 
"  Jude  the  brother  of  James"  (ASeA^iis  'larcttfjSov'), 
and  has  been  usually  identified  with  the  Apostle 
Judas  Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus,  called  by  St.  Luke,  vi. 
16,  'loiiSay  'la/cwjSou,  A.  V.  "  Judas  the  brother  of 
James."  It  has  been  seen  above  [JuDAS  Leb- 
baeus] that. this  mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse, 
thougli  not  directly  contrary  to  the  usits  loquendi, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable,  and  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  rendering  the  words  "  Judas  the 
son  of  James :"  and  inasmuch  as  the  author  appears, 
ver.  17,  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Apostles, 
and  bases  his  warning  rather  on  their  authority  than 
on  his  own,  we  may  agree  with  eminent  critics  in 
attributing  the  Epistle  to  another  author.  Jerome, 
Tcrtulliau,  and  Origen,  among  the  ancients,  and 
Calmet,  CaUin,  Hammond,  Haulein,  Lani^e,  Xa- 
tablus,  Arnaud,  and  Tregelles,  among  the  moderiis, 
agree  in  assigning  it  to  the  Apostle.  Whether  it 
were  the  worlc  of  an  Apostle  or  not,  it  has  from 
very  early  times  been  attributed  to  "  the  Lord's 
brother"  of  that  name  (Matt.  xiii.  65;  Markvi.3): 
a  view  in  which  Origen,  Jerome,  and  (if  indeed  the 
Aduiitbnttiimfs  be  rightly  assii::;ned  to  him)  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  agree ;  which  is  implied  in  the  words 
of  Chrysostom  (7/om.  48  in  Joan.),  confirmed  by 
the  epigrapli  of  the  Syriac  versions,  and  is  accepted 
by  most  modern  commentators,  Arnaud,  Bengel, 
Burton,'  Hug,  Jessien,  Olshausen,  Tregelles,  &c. 
The  objectifin  that  has  been  felt  by  Nemider  {PL 
and  Tr.  i.  392),  and  others,  that  if  he  had  been 
"  the  Lord's  brother "  he  would  have  directly 
.styled  himself  so,  and  not  merely  "  tlie  brother  of 
James,"  has  been  anticipated  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Adumbrationes  "  (Bnnsen,  Analect.  Antc-Nicaen. 
i.  330);,  who  .says,   "  Jude,  who' wrote  the  Catholic 
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Epistle,  brother  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  an  extremely 
religious  man,  though  he  was  aware  of  his  relation- 
ship to  the  Lord,  did  not  call  himself  His  brother ; 
but  what  said  he?  *  Jude  the  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ*  as  his  Lord,  but  'brother  of  James.'" 
We  may  easily  believe  that  it  wais  through  hu- 
mility, and  a  true  sense  of  the  altered  relations 
between  them,  and  Him  who  had  been  "  de- 
clared to  be  the  Sou  of  God  with  power  .... 
by  the  resurrection  fi-om  the  dead "  (cf.  2  Cor. 
V.  16),  that  both  tSt.  Jude  and  St.  James  forbore  to 
call  themselves  the  brethren  of  Jesus.  The  argu- 
ments concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  are 
ably  summed  up  by  Jessien  {de  Authcnt,  Ep.  Jvd. 
Lips.  18'il),  and  Arnaud  {Recher.  Crltlq.  sur  VEp. 
de  Jude,  Strasb.  1851,>  translated  Urit.  and  For. 
Ev.  Rev.  Jul.  1859)  ;  and  though  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  of  difficulty,  the  most  probable  conclusion 
is  that  the  author  was  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of 
Jesus,  and  brother  of  James,  not  the  Apostle  the 
son  of  Alphaeus,  but  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  of 
whose  dignity  and  authority  in  the  Church  he 
avails  himself  to  introduce  his  Epistle  to  his  readers. 

11.  Genuineness  and  cmionicity. — Although  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so  called  Antilego- 
mena,  and  its  canonicity  was  questioned  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  there  never  was  any 
doubt  of  its  genuineness  among  those  by  whom  it 
was  known.  It  w^as  too  unimportant  to  be  a 
forgery  ;  few  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  could,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  have  been  more  easily  spared  ; 
and  the  question  was  never  whether  it  was  the 
work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author  was  of 
sufficient  weight  to  warrant  ijs  admission  into  the 
Canon. 

This  question  was  gradually  decided  in  its  favour, 
and  the  more  widely  it  was  known  the  more  gener- 
ally was  it  received  as  canonical,  until  it  took  its 
place  without  further  dispute  as  a  portion  of  the 
volume  of  Holy  Scripture, 

The  state  of  the  case  as  regards  its  reception  by 
the  Church  is  briefly  as  follows : 

It  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito  (which  of  itself 
proves  that  the  supposed  Evangelist  of  Edessa  could 
not  have  been  its  author),  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
its  use  by  the  Asiatic  Churches  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  century ;  but  it  is  quoted 
as  Apostolic  by  Ephrem  Syrus  {0pp.  Syr.  i.  p. 
136). 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Epistle  is  in  the  famous 
Muratorian  Fragment  (circa  A.D.  170)  where  we 
read  "  Epistola  sane  Judae  et  superscript!  Johannis 
duae  in  CatholicEi"  (Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante~Nic.  i. 
l.'^L^,  reads  "  Catholicis")  "  habentur." 
•  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  father  of  the 
Church  by  whom  it  is  recognised  {Faednfj.  I.  iii. 
c.  8,  p.  259,  Ed.  Sylburg. ;  Stromat.  I.  in.  c.  2,  p. 
431,  Adumbr.  L  c).  Eusebius  also  informs  us 
{II.  E.  vi.  14)  that  it  was  among  the  books  of 
Canonical  Scripture,  of  which  explanations  were 
given  in  the  Ilypotyposes  of  Clement ;  and  Cassio- 
dorus  (Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Nic.  i.  330-333) 
gives  some  notes  on  this  Epistle  drawn  from  the 
same  source. 

Origen  refers  to  it  expressly  as  the  work  of  the 
Lord's  brother  {Comment,  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  56, 
t.  X.  §17):  "Jude  wroto  an  Epistle  of  but  few 
verses,  yet  filled  with  vigorous  words  of  heavenly 
grace."  He  quotes  it  several  times  {Ilomil.  in 
Gen.  xiii.;  in  Josu.  vii.;  in  Ezecli.  iv. ;  Com- 
ment, in  Matt.  t.  xiii.  27,  xv.  27,  xvii.  30  ;  in 
Joaim.  t.  xiii.  §37  ;  in  Rom.  1.  iii.  §6,  v.  §1 ;  De 
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Princip.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  §1),  though  he  implies  in  one 
place  the  existence  of  doubts  as  to  its  canonicity, 
"if  indeed  the  Epistle  of  Jude  be  received"  {Com- 
ment, in  Matt.  xxii.  23,  t.  xvJi.  §30). 

Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  25)  distinctly  classes  it 
with  the  Antilegomena,  which  were  nevertheless 
recognised  by  the  majority  of  Christians ;  and 
asserts  (ii.  23)  that  in  common  with  the  Epistle  of 
James,  it  was  "deemed  spui'ious"  {voQe\}€TaC), 
though  together  with  the  other  Catholic  Epistles 
publicly  read  in  most  churches. 

Of  the  Latin  Fathers,  TertuUian  once  expressly 
cites  this  Epistle  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  {de 
Hah.  Mulieh.  i,  3),  as  does  Jerome,  "  from  whom 
(Enoch)  the  Apostle  Jude  in  his  Epistle  has 
given  a  quotation"  {in  Tit.  c.  i.  p.  708),  though 
on  the  other  hand  he  informs  us  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quotation  from  this  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch  it  is  rejected  by  most,  adding,  that 
"it  has  obtained  such  authority  from  antiquity 
and  use,  that  it  is  now  reckoned  among  Holy 
Scripture"  {Catal.  Scriptor.  Uccles..').  He  refers 
to  it  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  {Epist.  ad 
Paulin.  iii.). 

The  Epistle  is  also  quoted  by  Malchian,  a  pres- 
byter of  Antioch,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Rome  (Euseb.  II.  E.  vii.  30),  and  by 
Palladius,  the  fi-iend  of  Chrysostom  (Chiys.  0pp. 
t.  xiii.,  Dial.  cc.  18,  20),  and  is  contained  in  the 
Laodicene  (a.d.  363),  Carthaginian  (397),  and  so- 
called  Apostolic  Catalogues,  as  well  as  in  those 
emanating  fiom  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Synopsis  of  Chrysostom, 
and  those  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebed  Jesu. 

Various  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  delay  in 
receiving  this  Epistle,  and  the  doubts  long  prevalent 
respecting  it.  The  uncertainty  as  to  its  author, 
and  his  standing  in  the  Church  ;  the  unimportimt 
nature  of  its  contents,  and  their  almost  absolute 
identity  with  2  Pet.  ii. ;  and  the  supposed  quotation 
of  apocryphal  books  ;  would  all  tend  to  ci'eate  a 
prejudice  against  it,  which  could  be  only  overcome 
by  time,  and  the  gradual  recognition  by  the  leading 
churches  of  its  genuineness  and  canonicity. 

At  the  Reformation  the  doubts  on  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  Epistle  were  revived,  and  have 
been  shared  in  by  modern  commentators.  They 
were  more  or  less  entertained  by  Grotius,  Luthei-, 
Calvin,  Bergen,  Bolten,  Dahl,  Michaelis,  and  the 
Magdeburg  Centuriators.  It  has  been  ably  defended 
by  Jessien,  de  Authentia  Ep.  Judae,  Lips.  1821. 

III.  Time  and  place  of  loriting. — Here  aU  is 
conjecture.  The  author  being  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, there  are  no  external  grounds  for  deciding  the 
point ;  and  the  intemal  evidence  is  but  small.  The 
question  of  its  date  is  connected  with  that  of  its 
.relation  to  2  Peter  (see  below,  §vi.),  and  an  earlier 
or  later  period  has  been  assigned  to  it  according  as 
it  has  been  considered  to  have  been  anterior  or  pos- 
terior to  that  Epistle.  From  the  character  of  the 
en-ors  against  which  it  is  directed,  it  cannot  be 
placed  very  early  ;  though  there  is  no  sufficient 
gi'ound  for  Schleiermacher's  opinion  that  "  in  the 
last  time"  {iv  io'x^'^V  XP^^V>  "v^^i'-  ^8;  cf. 
1  John  ii.  18,  ftrxaTf}  &pa.  ^cti),  forbids  our 
placing  it  in  the  j^postolic  age  at  all.  Lardner 
places  it  between  a.d.  64  and  66,  Davidson  before 
A.D.  70,  Credner  a.d,  80,  Calmet,  Estius,  Witsius, 
and  Neander,  after  the  death  of  all  the  Apostles 
but  John,  and  perhaps  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ; 
although  considerable  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the 
argument  of  De  Wette  {Einleit.  in  N.^T.  p.  300), 
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that  if  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  already 
taken  place,  some  warning  would  have  been  drawn 
from  so  signal  an  instance  of  God's  vengeance  on 
the  "  ungodly." 

There  are  no  data  from  which  to  determine  the 
place  of  writing.  Burton,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  inasmuch  as  the  descendants  of  "  Judas  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,"  if  we  identify  him  with  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  were  found  in  Palestine,  he 
probably  "  did  not  absent  himself  long  from  his 
native  country,"  and  that  the  Epistle  was  published 
there,  since  he  styles  himself  "  the  brother  of 
James,"  "  an  expression  most  liliely  to  be  used  in 
a  country  where  James  was  well  known  "  {Eccles. 
Hist.  i.  334). 

IV.  For  what  readers  designed. — The  readers 
are  nowhere  expressly  defined.  The  address  (ver.  1) 
is  applicable  to  Christians  generally,  and  there  is 
notliing  in  the  body  of  the  Epistle  to  limit  its 
reference ;  and  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
author  had  a  particular  portion  of  the  church  in 
view,  and  that  the  Christians  of  Palestine  were  the 
immediate  objects  of  his  warning,  the  dangers  'de- 
scribed were  such  as  the  whole  Christian  world 
was  exposed  to,  and  the  adversaries  the  same  which 
had  everywhere  to  be  guarded  against. 

V.  Its  object,  contents,  and  style. — The  object 
of  the  Epistle  is  plainly  enough  announced,  ver.  3 : 
"  it  was  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you  and  ex- 
hort you  that  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the 
faith  that  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints:" 
the  reason  for  this  exhortation  is  giA'eu  ver.  4,  in 
the  stealthy  introduction  of  certain  "  ungodly  men, 
turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lasciviousness, 
and  denying  the  only  Lord  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  minute  depiction 
of  these  adversaries  of  the  faith — not  heretical 
teachers  (as  has  been  sometimes  supposed),  which 
constitutes  a  marked  distinction  between  this 
Epistle  and  that  of  St.  Peter— whom  in  a  torrent 
of  impassioned  invective  he  describes  as  stained 
with  unnatural  lusts,  like  "  the  angels  that  kept 
not  their  first  estate"  (whom  he  evidently  iden- 
tifies with  the  "  sons  of  God,"  Gen.  vi.  2),  and 

■  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  —  ai-e 
despisers  of  all  legitimate  authority  (ver.  8) — mur- 
derers lilce  Cain — covetous  like  Balaam — rebellious 
like  Korah  (ver.  11) — destined  from  of  old  to  be 
signal  monuments  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  which 
he  confirms  by  reference  to  a  prophecy  current 
among  the  Jews,  and  traditionally  assigned  to 
Enoch  (ver.  14,  1.5). 

The  Epistle  closes  by  briefly  reminding  the 
readere  of  the  oft-repeated  prediction  of  the  Apostles 
— among  whom  the  writer  seems  not  to  rank  him- 
self— that  the  faitli  would  be  assailed  by  such 
enemies  as  he  has  depicted  (ver.  17-19),  exhorting 
them  to  maintain  their  own  steadfastness  in  the 
faith  (ver.  20,  21),  while  they  earnestly  sought  to 
rescue  others  from  the  corrupt  example  of  those 
licentious  livers  (ver.  22,  23),  and  commending 
them  to  the   power   of  God   in   language   which 

■  forcibly  recalls  the  closing  benediction  of  the  lilpistle 
to  the  Romans  (ver.  24,  25 ;  cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25-27). 

This  Epistle  presents  one  peculiarity,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  St'.  Jerome,  caused  its  authority  to 
be  impugned  in  very  early  times — the  supposed 
citation  of  apocryphal  writings  (ver.  9,  14,  15). 

The  former  of  these  passages,  containing  tlie 
refci'ence  to  the  contest  of  the  archangel  Michael 
and  the  devil  "  about  the  body  of  Moses,"  was 
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supposed  by  Origen  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
Jewish  work  called  the  "  Assumption  of  Moses " 
{'ADd\ri\l/isMti><r4as),  quoted  also  by  Oecumenius 
(ii.  629).  Oiigen's  words  are  express,  "which 
little  work  the  Apostle  Jude  has  made  mention  of 
in  his  Epistle"  {de  Princip.  iii.  2,  i.  p.  138); 
and  some  have  sought  to  identify  the  look 
with  the   ne'e  nTDB,  "  The  death  of  Moses," 

which  is,  however,  proved  by  Mich.ielis  (iv.  382)  to 
be  a  modern  composition.  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  by  Lardner,  Macknight,  Vitringa,  and  others, 
to  interpret  the  passage  in  a  mystical  sense,  by 
reference  to  Zech.  iii.  1,  2;  but  the  similai'ity 
is  too  distant  to  afford  any  weight  to  the  idea. 
There  is,  on  the  whole,  little  question  that  the 
writer  is  here  malving  use  of  a  Jewish  tradition, 
based  on  Dent,  xxxiv.  6,  just  as  facts  unrecorded 
in  Scripture  are  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iii. 
8  ;  Gal.  iii.  19) ;  by  thS  wi'iter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (ii.  2,  xi.  24);  by  St.  James  (v.  17), 
and  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  22,  23,  30). 

As  regards  the  supposed  quotation  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not  so  cleai'  whether 
St.  Jude  is  making  a  citation  from  a  work  already 
in  the  hands  of  his  readers- — which  is  the  opinion 
of  Jerome  {I.  c.)  and  TertuUian  (who  was  in  con-, 
sequence  inclined  to  receive  the  Book  of  Enoch  as 
canonical  Scripture),  and  has  been  held  by  many 
modern  critics — or  is  employing  a  traditionary 
prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  writing 
(a  theory  which  the  words  used,  "  Enoch  prophesied 
saying "  iirpo^iiTevff^v  .  .  .  ''Eyti>x  Keyajv,  seem 
rather  to  favour),  but  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
apocryphal  work  already  named  [Enooii,  the 
Book  op]  .  This  is  maintained  by  Tregelles  {Hoi-ne's 
Introd.  10th  ed.,  iv.  621),  and  has  been  held  by 
Cave,  Hofmann  {Schriftbeweis,  i.  420),  Lightfoot 
(ii.  117),  Witsius,  and  Calvin  (cf.  Jerom.  Comment. 
in  Eph.  0.  V.  p.  647,  8  ;  in  Tit.  c.  1,  p.  70S). 

The  main  body  of  the  Epistle  is  well  charac- 
terised by  Alford  (ff/i.  Test.  iv.  147)  as  an  im- 
passioned invective,  in  the  impetuous  whirlwitid 
of  which  the  writer  is  hurried  along,  collecting 
example  after  example  of  Divine  vengeance  on  tlie 
ungodly ;  heaping  epithet  upon  epithet,  and  piling 
image  upon  image,  and  as  it  were  labouring  for 
words  and  images  strong  enough  to  depict  tlie 
polluted  character  of  the  licentious  apostates  against 
whom  he  is  warning  the  church ;  returning  again 
and  again  to  the  subject,  as  though  all  language 
was  insufficient  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
profligacy,  and  to  express  his  burning  hatred  of 
their  perversion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Epistle  is  said  by  De  Wette  {Einleit.  in  N.  T. 
p.  300)  to  be  toleralily  good  Greek,  though  there  are 
some  peculiarities  of  diction  which  have  led  Schmid 
{Einleit.  i.  314)  and  Bertholdt  (vi.  3194)  to  ima- 
gine an  Aramaic  original. 

VI.  Relation  between  the  Epistles  of  Jude  and 
2  Peter. — It  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  this  Epistle  (ver.  3-16)  is  almost  identical 
in  langunne  and  subject  with  a  part  of  tlie  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  1-19).  In  both  the 
heretical  enemies  of  the  Gospel  are  described  in 
terms  so  similar  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  entire 
independence.  This  question  is  examined  in  the 
aitiole  Pi'.TER,  Second  Epistle  of. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the'  comparatively 
unimportant  character  of  the  Epistle,  critical  and 
oxegetical  editions  of  it  have  not  been  numerous. 
Wo    may  specify  Arnaud,   Recherches   Crit.   sur 
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rEpUre  de  Jude,  Strasb.  and  Par.  1851 ;  Laur- 
mann,  Not.  Crit.  et  Commentar.  in  Ep.  Jud,, 
Groningae,  1818;  Scharling,  Jacob,  et  Jud.  Ep. 
Ciithtjl.  comment.^  Havniae,  1841  ;  Stier,  On  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jvde ;  Herder,  Briefe 
zweencr  Briider  Jcsu,  Lemgo,  1775 ;  Augusti, 
Welcker,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  on  the  Catholic 
Epistles.  [E.  v.] 

JUDGES.  The  administration  of  justice  in  all 
early  Eastern  nations,  as  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  to  this  day,  rests  with  the  patriarchal  se- 
niors ;»  the  judges  being  the  heads  of  tribes,  or  of 
chief  houses  in  a  tribe.  Such  from  their  elevated 
position  would  have  the  requisite  leisure,  would  be 
able  to  make  their  decisions  respected,  and  through 
the  wider  intercourse  of  superior  station  would 
decide  with  fuller  experience  and  riper  reflection. 
Thus  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxix.  7,  8,  9)  the  patri- 
ai'chal  magnate  is  represented  as  going  forth  "  to 
the  gate"  amidst  the  respectful  silence  of  elders, 
princes,  and  nobles  (comp.  xxxii.  9).  The  actual 
chiefs  of  individual  tribes  are  mentioned  on  various 
occasions,  one  as  late  as  the  time'of  David,  as  pre- 
serving importance  in  the  commonwealth  (Num. 
vii.  2,  10,  11,  xvii.  6,  or  17  in  Heb.  text;  xxxiv. 
18  ;  Josh.  xxii.  14;  so  perh.  Num.  xvi.  2,  xxi;  18). 
Whether  the  princes  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  16,-xxviii.  1,  are  patriarchal  heads, 
or  merely  chief  men  appointed  by  the  king  to 
govern,  is  not  strictly  certain ;  but  it  would  be 
foreign  to  all  ancient  Easteni  analogy  to  suppose 
that  they  forfeited  the  judicial  prerogative,  until 
reduced  and  overshadoweil  by  the  monai'chy,  which 
in  David's  time  is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  history. 
During  the  oppression  of  Egypt  the  nascent  people 
would  necessanly  have  few  questions  at  law  to 
plead;  and  the  Egyptian  magistrate  would  take 
cognizance  of  theft,  violence,  and  other  matters  of 
police.  Yet  the  question  put  to  Moses  shows  that 
"  a  prince  "  and  "  a  judge  "  were  connected  even 
then  in  the  popular  idea  (Ex.  ii.  14;  comp.  Num. 
xvi,  13).  When  they  emerged  from  this  oppres- 
sion into  national  existence,  the  want  of  a  machineiy 
of  judicature  began  to  press.  The  patriarchal  se- 
niors did  not  instantly  assume  the  function,  having 
probably  been  depressed  by  bondage  till  rendered 
unfit  for  it,  not  having  become  experienced  in  such 
matters,  nor  having  secured  the  confidence  of  their 
tribesmen.  Perhaps  for  these  reasons  Moses  at 
first  tool*  the  whole  burden  of  judicature  upon  him- 
self, then  at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii. 
14-24)  instituted  judges  over  numerically  gra- 
duated sections  of  the  people.  These  were  chosen 
for  their  moral  fitness,  but  fi-om  Deut.  i.  15,  16, 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  taken  from  amongst 
those  to  whom  primogeniture  would  have  assigned 
it.  Save  in  offences  of  public  magnitude,  criminal 
cases  do  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  from 
civil.  The  duty  of  teaching  the  people  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law  which  pertained  to  the  Levites, 
doubtless  included  such  instruction  as  would  assist 
the  judgment  of  those  who  were  thus  to  decide 
according  to  it.  The  Levites  were  thus  the  ulti- 
mate sources  of  ordinary  jurisprudence,  and  perhaps 
the  "  teaching "  aforesaid  may  merely  mean  the 
expounding  the  law  as  applicable  to  difficult  cases 
arising  in  practice.  Beyond  this,  it  is  not  possible 
to  indicate  any  division  of  the  provinces  of  deciding 
on  poiuts  of  law  as  distinct  from  points  of  fact. 
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»  The  expression  It^'fT'^  X''K^3  (Num.  xxv.  14) 
is  remarkable,   and  acems  to  moan   the  patriarchal 


The  judges  mentioned  as  standing  before  Joshua  in 
the  gi'eat  assemblies  of  the  people  must  be  under- 
stood as  the  successors  to  those  chosen  by  Moses, 
and  had  doubtless  been  elected  with  Joshua's  sanc- 
tion from  among  the  same  general  class  of  patri- 
archal seniors  (Josh.  iv.  2,  4,  xxii.  14,  xxiv.  1). 

The  judge  was  reckoned  a  sacred  person,  and 
secured  even  from  verbal  injuries.  Seeking  a  deci- 
sion at  law  is  called  "enquiring  of  God"  (Ex. 
xviii.  15).  The  tenn  "gods"  is  actually  apphed 
to  judges  (Ex.  xxi.  G  ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  1,  6).  The 
judge  was  told,  "thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the 
face  of  men,  for  the  judgment  is  God's  ;"  and  thus 
whili-t  human  instrumentality  was  indispensable, 
the  source  of  justice  was  upheld  as  divine,  and  the 
purity  of  its  adniinisti'ation  only  sank  with  tlie 
decline  of  religious  feeling.  In  this  spirit  speaks 
Ps.  Ixxxii., — a  lofty  charge  addressed  to  all  who 
judge ;  comp.  the  qualities  regarded  as  essential  at 
the  institution  of  the  office,  Ex.  xviii.  21,  and  the 
strict  admonition  of  Deut.  xvi.  18-20.  But  besides 
the  sacred  dignity  thus  given  to  the  only  royal 
function,  which,  under  the  Theocracy,  lay  in  human 
hands,  it  was  made  popular  by  being  vested  in  those 
who  led  public  feeling,  and  its  importance  in  the 
public  eye  appears  from  such  passages  as  Ps.  Ixix, 
12  (comp.  cxix.  23),  Ixxxii.,  cxlviii.  11  ;  Prov,  viii. 
15,  xxxi.  4,  5,  23.  There  could  have  been  no  con- 
siderable need  for  the  legal  studies  and  expositions 
of  the  Levites  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness while  Moses  was  alive  to  solve  all  questions, 
and  while  the  law  which  they  were  to  expound 
was  not  wholly  delivered.  The  Levites,  too,  bad  a 
charge  of  ctittle  to  look  after  in  that  wilderness 
hke  the  rest,  and'  seem  to  have  acted  also,  being 
Moses'  own  tribe,  as  supports  to  his  executive  au- 
thority. But  then  few  of  the  greater  entanglements 
of  property  could  arise  before  the  j^eople  were 
settled  in  their  possession  of  Canaan.  Thus  they 
were,  disciplined  in  smaller  matters,  and  under 
Moses'  own  eye,  for  greater  ones.  When,  however, 
the  commandment,  "  judges  and  officers  shalt  thou 
make  thee  in  all  thy  gates"  (Deut.  xvi.  18),  came 
to  be  fulfilled  in  Canaan,  there  were  the  following 
sources  from  which  those  officials  might  be  sup- 
plied:— 1st,  the  ex  oj^C20  judges,  or  their  succes- 
sors, as  chosen  by  Moses ;  2ndly,  any  surplus  left 
of  patriarchal  seniors  when  they  were  taJren  out  (as 
has  been  shown  from  Dent.  i.  15,  16)  fi-om  that 
class ;  and  3rdly,  the  Levites.  On  what  principle 
the  non-Levitical  judges  were  chosen  after  Divine 
superintendence  was  interrupted  at  Joshua's  death 
is  not  clear,  A  simple  way  would  have  been  for 
the  existing  judges  in  every  town,  tfcc,  to  choose 
their  own  colleagues,  as  vacancies  fell,  from  among 
the  limited  number  of  pei-sons  who,  being  heads 
of  families,  were  competent.  Generally  speaking,  the 
reputation  for  superior  wealth,  as  some  guarantee 
against  facilities  of  coiTuption,  would  deteraiine  the 
choice  of  a  judge,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  per- 
sonal qualities,  would  tend  to  lin:iit  the  choice  to 
probably  a  vei-y  few  persons  in  practice.  The  sup- 
position that  judicature  will  always  be  provided 
tor  is  caiTied  through  all  the  books  of  the  Law  (see 
Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  pass.;  Lev.  xix.  15;  Num.  xxxv. 
24;  Deut.  i.  16,  xvi.  18,  xxv.  1).  And  all  that 
we  know  of  the  facts  of  later  history  confirms  the 
supposition.  The  Hebrews  were  sensitive  as  regaids 
the  administration  of  justice  ;  nor  is  the  fi-ee  spirit 


senior  of  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv. 
38,  Judg.  V.  3,  15). 
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of  their  earlj  commonwealth  in  nnything  more 
manifest  than  in  the  resentment  which  followed  the 
venal  or  partial  judge.  The  fact  that  justice  re- 
posed on  a  popular  basis  of  administration  largely 
contributed  to  keep  up  this  spirit  of  independence, 
which  is  the  ultimate  check  on  all  perversions  of 
the  tribunal.  The  popular  aristocracy^  of  heads 
of  tribes,  sections  of  tribes,  or  families,  is  found  to 
fall  into  two  main  orders  of  varying  nomenclature, 
and  rose  from  the  capite  censij  or  mere  citizens, 
upwards.  The  more  common  name  for  the  higher 
order  is  *'  princes,"  and  for  the  lower,  "  elders  " 
(Judg.  viii.  14;  Ex.  ii.  14;  Job  xxix.  7,  8,-9; 
Ezr.  X.  8).  These  orders  were  the  popular  element 
of  judicature.  On  the  other  hand  the  Levitical 
body  was  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  allegiance  to 
God  as  the  Author  of  Law,  and  to  the  Covenant 
as  His  embodiment  of  it,  and  soon  gained  whatever 
forensic  experience  and  erudition  those  simple  times 
could  yield;  hence  they  brought  to  the  judicial 
task  the  legal  acumen  and  sense  of  general  prin- 
ciples which  complemented  the  ruder  lay  element. 
Thus  the  Hebrews  really  enjoyed  much  of  the 
virtue  of  a  system  which  allots  sepai-ate  provinces 
to  judge  and  jury,  although  we  cannot  trace  any 
such  line  of  sepai'ation  in  their  functions,  save  in 
so  far  as  has  been  indicated  above.  To  return  to 
the  iirst  or  popular  branch,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
from  the  general  concurrence  of  phraseology  amidst 
much  diversity,  that  in  every  city  these  two  ranks 
of  "princes'*  and  ''elders"*^  had  their  analogies, 
and  that  a  variable  number  of  heads  of  families 
and  groups  of  families,  in  two  ranks,  were  popu- 
larly recognised,  whether  with  or  without  any  form 
of  election,  as  charged  with  the  duty  of  administer- 
ingjustice.  Succoth'^  (Judg.  viii.  14)  may  betaken 
as  an  example.  Evidently  the  ex  officio  judges  of 
Moses'  choice  would  have  left  their  successors  when 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  to  which  Succoth  pertained  (Josh, 
xiii.  27),  settled  in  its  teiTitory  and  towns;  and 
what  would  be  more  simple  than  that  the  whole 
number  of  judges  in  that  tribe  should  be  allotted 
to  its  towns  in  proportion  to  their  size?  As  such 
judges  were  mostly  the  headmen  by  genealogy,, 
they  would  fall  into  their  natural  places,  and 
symmetry  would  be  preserved.     The  Levites  also 


**  This  term  is  used  for  want  of  a  better  ;  but  as 
regards  privileges  of  race,  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  house 
of  Aavon  were  the  only  aristocracy,  and  these,  by  their 
privation  as  regards  holding  land,  were  an  aristocracy 
very  unlike  what  has  usually  gone  by  that  name. 

*"  A  number  of  words— e.  ^.  N^fc'^  ^b*,  T^^j,  and 
(especially  in  the  book  of  Job)  IHJ — are  sometimes 
rendered  "prince"  in  the  A.  V. :  the  first  most  nearly 
uniformly  so,  which  seems  designative  of  the  passive 
eminence  of  high  birth  or  position;  the  next,  ^'K*, 
expresses  active  and  official  authority.  Yet  as  the 
N''^3  was  most  likely,  nay,  in  the  earlier  annals, 
.certain,  to  be  the  ^^,  we  must  be  careful  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  person  called  by  the  one  title  the 
qualities  denoted  by  the  other.  Of  the  two  remaining 
terms,  "inJ,  expressing  princely  qualities,  approaches 
most  nearly  to  N''K^3,  and  T^JJ,  expressing  promi- 

■     T       •  'T 

nence  of  station,  to  ^E^. 

T 

o  The  princes  and  cjdera  here  were  together  77. 
The  subordination  in  numbers,  of  which  Ten  is  the 
base  of  Ex.  xviii.  and  Dent.  i.  16,  strongly  suggests 
that  70^-7  were  the  actual  components;  although 
iliey  arc   spoken  of  rather  as  regards  functions  of 
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were  apportioned  on  the  whole  equally  amon*  tlie 
tribes ;  and  if  they  preserved  their  Irniits,  there 
were  probably  few  parts  of  Palestine  beyond  a 
day's  journey  from  a  Levitical  city. 

One  great  hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in 
their  jurisdiction,  upon  men's  ordinary  life  was  the 
custody  in  the  Sanctuaiy  of  the  standard  weights 
and  measures,  to  which,  in  cases  of  dispute,  reference 
was  doubtless  made.  It  is,  ho,wever,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  most  towns  sufficiently  exact  models 
of  them  for  all  ordinary  questions  would  be  kept, 
since  to  refer  to  the  Sanctuai-y  at  Shiloh,  Jeru- 
salem, &c.,  in  every  case  of  dispute  between  dealei-s 
would  be  nugatory  (Ex.  x.\x.  13  ;  Num.  iii.  47  ; 
Ezek.  xlv.  ,12).  Above-  all  these,  the  high-priest 
in  the  ante-regal  period  was  the  resort  in  difficult 
cases  (Dent.  xvii.  12),  as  the  chief,  jui-ist  of  the 
nation,  and  who  would  in  case  of  need  be  perhaps 
oracularly  directed  ;  yet  we  hear  of  none  acting  as 
judge  save  Eli  •.'^  nor  is  any  judicial  act  recorded  of 
him ;  though  perhaps  his  not  restraining  his  sons  is 
meant  to  be  noticed  as  a  failure  in  his  judicial  duties. 
Now  the  judicial  authority  of  any  such  supreme 
tribunal  must  have  wholly  lapsed  at  the  time  of  the 
events  recoi'ded  in  Judg.  xix.'  It  is  also  a  fact  of 
some  weight,  negatively,  that  none  of  the  special 
deliverers  called  Judges,  was  of  priestly  lineage,  or 
even  became  as  much  noted  as  Deborah,  a  woman. 
This  seems  to  show  that  any  central  action  of  the 
high-priest  on  national  unity  was  null,  and  of  this 
supremacy,  had  it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial 
prerogative  was  the  main  element.  Difficult  cases 
would  include  cases  of  appeal,  and  we  may  presume 
that,  save  so  far  as  the  authority  of  those  special 
deliverers  made  itself  felt,  there  was  no  judge  in  the 
last  resort  from  Joshua  to  Samuel,  Indeed  the 
current  phrase  of  those  deliverers  that  they  "judged" 
Israel  during  their  term,  shows  which  branch  of 
their  authority  was  most  in  request,  and  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  a  king  was,  in  the  fii"st  instance, 
that  he  might  "judge  them,"  rather  than  that  he 
might  "  fight  their  battles  "  (1  Sam.  viii.  5,  20). 

These  judges  were  15  in  number: — 1.  Othniel; 
2.  Ehud  ;  3.  Shamgar ;  4.  Deborah  and  Baralc ;  5. 
Gideon;  6.  Abiraelech;  7.  Tola;  8.  Jair;  9. 
Jephthah;    10.    Ibzan;    11.    Elon;    12.    Abdou ; 


ruling  generally  than  of  judging  specially,  yet  we 
need  not  separate  the  two,  as  is  clear  from  Dent.  i.  1 6. 
Such  division  of  labour  assuredly  found  litt]£  place  in 
primitive  times.  No  doubt  these  men  presided  "  in 
the  gate."  The  number  of  Jacob's  family  (with  which 
Succoth  was  traditionally  connected,  Gen.  xxxiii.  17) 
having  been  70  on  their  coming  down  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlvi.  27),  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
number  being  that  of  the  "  elders "  of  that  place, 
besides  the  sacred  character  of  the  factor  7.  See  also 
Ex.  xxiv.  9.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Ramah  about 
30  persons  occupied  a  similar  place  in  popular  esteem 
(1  Sam.  ix.  22  :  see  also  ver.  13,  and  vii."17). 

"  The  remark  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  on  1  Sam. 
iv.  18  seems  improper.  It  is  as  follows  :  "He  seems 
to  have  been  a  judge  to  do  justice  only,  and  that  in 
South-west  Israel."  "When  it  was  inserted^  the  func- 
tion of  the  high-priest,  as  mentioned  above,  would 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked.  That  function  was 
certainly  designed  to  be  general,  not  partial ;  though 
probably,  as  hinted  above,  its  execution  was  in- 
adequate. 

^  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  some  cases 
of  "blood"  the  " congregation "  themselves  were  to 
"judge"  (Num.  xxxv.  24),  and  that  the  appeal  of 
Judg.  XX.  4-7  was  thus  in  the  regular  course  of  con- 
stitutional law. 
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1?).  Samsou;  J4.  EH;  15.  Samuel.  Their  history 
is  related  under  their  sepiirate  names,  and  some  re- 
marks upon  the  first  thirteen,  contained  in  the  book 
of  Judge^s,  are  made  in  the  following  article.  The 
chronology  of  this  period  is  discussed  under  CiiRO- 
IIOLOGY  (p.  323). 

This  function  of  the  priesthood,  being,  it  may  be 
presumed,  in  abeyance  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  seems  to  have  merged  in  the  monarchy. 
The  kingdom  of  Saul  suffered  too  severely  fiom 
external  foes  to  allow  civil  matters  much  piomi- 
nence.  Hence  of  his  only  two  recorded  judicial 
acts,  the  one  (I  Sam.  xi.  13)  was  the  mere  remis- 
sion of  a  penalty  popularly  demanded ;  the  other 
the  pronouncing  of  a  sentence  (ib.  xiv.  44,  45) 
which,  if  it  was  sincerely  intended,  was  over-ruled 
in  turn  by  the  right  sense  of  the  people.  In 
David's  reign  it  was  evidently  the  rule  for  the 
king  to  hear  causes  in  person,  and  not  merely  be 
passively,  or  even  by  deputy  (though  this  might 
also  be  included),"  the  "  fountain  of  justice  "  to  his 
people.  For  this  purpose  perhaps  it  was  prospec- 
tively ordained  that  the  king  should  "  write  him  a 
copy  of  the  law,"  and  *'  read  therein  all  the  days  of 
his  life"  (Deut.  xvii.  18,  19).  The  same  class  of 
cises  which  were  reserved  for  Moses  would  pro- 
bably fall  to  his  lot ;  and  the  high-priest  was  of 
course  ready  to  assist  the  monarch.  This  is  further 
presumable  from  the  fact  that  no  officer  analogous 
to  a  chief  justice  ever  appears  under  the  kings.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  subjection  of  all  Israel 
to  David's  sway  caused  an  influx  of  such  cases, 
■and  that  advantage  was  artfully  taken  of  this  by 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1-4) ;  but  the  rate  at  which 
cases  were  disposed  of  can  hardly  have  been  slower 
among  the  ten  tribes  after  David  had  become  their 
king,  than  it  was  during  the  previous  anarchy.  It 
is  more  probable  that  during  David's  uniformly 
successful  wars  wealth  and  population  increased 
rapidly,  and  civil  cases  multiplied  faster  than  the 
king,  occupied  with  war,  could  attend  to  them, 
especially  when  the  summary  process  customary  in 
the  East  is  considered.  Perhaps  the  arrangements, 
mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi.  29  (comp.  v. 
32,  "rulers"  probably  including  judges),  of  the 
6000  Levites  acting  as  "officers  and  judges,"  and 
amongst  them  specially  "  Chenaniah  and  his  sons  ;" 
with  others,  for  the  trans- Jordanic  tribes,  may  have 
been  made  to  meet  the  need  of  suitoi-s.  In  Solomon's 
character,  wKose  reign  of  peace  would  surely  be 
fertile  in  civil  questions,  the  "wisdom  to  judge" 
was  the  fitting  first  quality  (1  K.  iii.  9  ;  comp, 
Ps.  Ixxii.  1-4).  As  a  judge  Solomon  shirife  "in  all 
his  glory"  (1  K.  iii.  16,  &c.).  No  criminal  was 
too  powerful  for  his  jastice,  as  some  had  been  for 
h'is  father's  (2  Sam.  iii.  39  ;  1  K.  ii.  5,  6,  33,  34). 
The  examples  of  direct  royal  exercise  of  judicial 
authority  are  2  Sam.  i.  15,  iv.  9-12,  where  sen- 
tence is  summarily  executed,*^  and  the  supposed 
case  of  2-  Sam.  xiv.   1-21.     The  denunciation  of 
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s  See  2  Sam.  xv.  3,  where'  the  text  gives  probably 
a  better  rendering  than  the  margin. 

^  The  cases  of  Amnon.  and  Absalom,  in  which  no 
notice  was  taken  of  either  crime,  though  set  down  by 
Michaelis  {Laws  of  Moses,  bk.  i.  art.  x.)  as  instances  of 
justice  forborne  through  politic  consideration  of  the 
criminal's  power,  seem  rather  to  be  examples  of  mere 
weakness,  either  of  government  or  of  personal  cha- 
racter, in  David.  His  own  criminality  with  Bath- 
sheba  it  is  supei-fluous  to  argue,  since  the  matter  was 
by  Divine  interference  removed  from  the  cognizance 
of  human  law. 


2  Sam.  xii,  5,  G,  is,  though  not  formally  judicial, 
yet  in  the  same  spirit,  Solomon  similarly  pro- 
ceeded in  the  cases  of  Joab  find  Shimei  (1  K.  ii, 
34,  46;  comp.  2  K.  sir.  5,  6).  It  is  likely 
that  royalty  in  Israel  was  ultimately  unfavourable 
to  the  local  independence  connected  with  the 
judicature  of  the  "princes"  and  "elders"  in  the 
territory  and  cities  of  each  tribe.  The  tendency  of. 
the  monarchy  was  doubtless  to  centralise,  and  we 
read  of  large  numbers  of  king's  officers  appointed 
to  this  and  cognate  duties  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29-32).  If  the  general  machinery  of  justice  had 
been,  as  is  reasonable  to  think,  deranged  or  retarded 
during  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  Levites  afforded 
the  fittest  materials  for  its  reconstitution.'  Being 
to  some  extent  detached,  both  locally,  and  by 
special  duties,  exemptions,  &c,,  from  the  mass  of 
the  population,  they  were  more  easily  brought  to 
the  steady  routine  which  justice  requires,  and, 
what  is  no  less  important,  were,  in  case  of  neglect 
of  duty,  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  (as  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  prieiits  at  Nob,  1  Sam.  xxii.  17). 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Levites  generally 
supei-seded  the  local  elders  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Bnt  subsequently,  when  the  Levites  with- 
drew fi'om  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  judicial , 
elders  probably  again  filled  the  gap.  Thus  they 
conducted  the  mock  trial  of  Naboth  (1  K.  xxl. 
8-13).  There  is  in  2  Chr,  xix.  5,  &c.,  a  special 
notice  of.a  I'eappointment  of  judges  by  Jehoshaphat 
and  of  a  distinct  coiirt,  of  appeal  perhaps,  at  Jeru- 
salem, composed  of  Levftical  and  of  lay  elements. 
In  the  same  place  (as  also  in  a  previous  one,  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  32)  occurs  a  mention  of  "  the  king's  matters" 
as  a  branch  of  jurisprudence.  The  rights  of  the 
prerogative  having  a  constant  tendency  to  encroach, 
iEind  needing  continual  regulation,  these  may  have 
grown  probably  into  a  department,  somewhat  like 
our  exchequer. 

One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  the  pre-Baby- 
lonian  period.  The  "princes"  constantly  appear 
as  a  powerful  political  body,  increasing  in  influence 
and  privileges,  and  having  a  fixed  centre  of  action  at 
Jerusalem  ;  till,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they  seem 
to  exercise  some  of  the  duties  of  a  privy  council  ; 
and  especially  a  collective  jurisdiction  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
21;  Jer.  xxvi.  10,  16).  These  "princes"  are 
probably  the  heads  of  great  houses  ^  in  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  whose  fathers  had  once  been  the  pillars 
of  local  jurisdiction  ;  but  who,  through  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  court,  and  probably  also  under  the  con- 
stant alarm  of  hostile  invasion,  became  gradually 
residents  in  the  capital,  and  formed  an  oligarchy, 
which  drew,  to  itself,  amidst  the  growing  weakness 
of,  the  latter  monarchy,  whatever  vigour  was  left 
in  the  state,  and  encroached  on  the  sovereign  attri- 
bute of  justice.  The  employment  in  offices  of  trust 
and  emolument  would  tend  also  in  the  same  way, 
and  such  chief  families  would  probably  monopolise 
such  employment.     Hence  the  constant  burden  of 


"■  From  Num.  iv.  3,  23,  30,  it  would  seem  that 
after  50  years  of  age  the  Levites  were  excused  from 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  This  was  perhaps  a 
provision  meant  to  favour  their  usefulness  in  deciding 
on  points  of  law,  since  the  maturity  of  a  judge  has 
hardly  begun  at  that  age,  and  before  it  they  would 
have  Ijeen  junior  to  their  lay  coadjutors. 

^  That  some  of  the  heads  of  such  houses,  however,  re- 
tained their  proper  sphere,  seems  clear  from  Jer.  xxvi. 
17,  where  "elders  of  the  land"  address  an  "assembly 
of  the  people."     Still,  the  occasion  is  not  judicial. 
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the  prophetic  strain,  denouncing  the  neglect,  the 
perversion,  the  corruption,  of  judicial  functionaries 
(Is.  i.  17,  21,  V.  7,  X.  2,  xxviii.  7,  Ivi.  1,  lix.  4  ; 
Jer.  ii.  8,  v.  1,  vii.  5,  x.xi.  12;  Ez.  xxii.  27, 
xlv.  8,  9  ;  Hos.  v.  10,  vii.  5,  7 ;  Amos  v.  7,  15, 
24,  vi.  12  ;  Hab.  i.  4,  &c.).  Still,  although  far 
changed  from  its  broad  and  simple  basis  in  the 
earlier  period,  the  administration  of  justice  had 
little  resembling  the  set  and  rigid  system  of  the 
Sanhedrim  of  later  times.™  [See  Sanhedrim.] 
This  last  change  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
patriarchal  seniority,  degenerate  and  coiTupted  as 
it  became  before  the  captivity,  was  by  that  event 
brokeif  up,  and  a  new  basis  of  judicature  had  to  be 
sought  for. 

With  regard  to  the  forms  of  procedure  little 
more  is  known  than  may  be  gathered  from  the 
two  examples,  Ruth  iv.  2,  of  a  civil,  and  1  K.  xxi. 
8-14,  of  a  criminal  character  ;  °  to  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  royal'  summary  jurisdiction,  may  be 
added  the  well-known-  "judgment"  of  Solomon. 
Boaz  apparently  empanels  as  it  were  the  first  ten 
"  elders"  whom. he  meets  "  in  the  gate,"  the  well- 
known  site  of  the  Oriental  court,  and  cites  the 
other  party  by  "  Ho,  such  an  one ; "  and  the 
people  appear  to  be  invoked  as  attesting  the  legality 
of  the  proceeding.  The  whole  afiair  bears  an 
extempoi'aneons  aspect,  which  may,  however,  be 
merely  the  result  of  the  terseness  of  the  narrative. 
In  Job  ix.  19,  we  have  a  wish  expressed  that  a 
"time  to  plead"  might  be  "set"  (comp.  the 
phrase  of  Roman  law,  diem  dicere).  In  the  case  of 
the  involuntary  homicide  seeking  the  city  of  refuge, 
he  was  to  make  out  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of 
its  elders  (Josh.  xx.  4),  and  this  failing,  or  the 
congregation  deciding  against  his  claim  to  sanctuary 
there  (though  how  its  sense  was  to  be  taken  does 
not  appear),  he  was  not  put  to  death  by  act  of 
public  justice,  but  left  to  the  "  avenger  of  blood " 
(Deut.  xix.  12).  The  expressions  between  "  blood 
and  blood,"  between  "plea  and  plea"  (Deut.  xvii. 
8),  indicate  a  presumption  of  legal  intricacy  arising, 
the  latter  expression  seeming  to  imply  something 
lilce  what  we  call  a  "  cross-suit."  We  may  infer 
from  the  scantiness,  or  rather  almost  entire  absence 
of  direction  as  regards  forms  of  procedure,  that  the 
legislator  was  content  to  leave  them  to  be  provided 
for  as  the  necessity  for  them  arose,  it  being  impos- 
■sible  by  any  jurisprudential  devices  to  anticipate 
chicane.  It  is  an  interesting  question  how  far 
judges  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  of  suitors ; 
Michaelis  reasonably  presumes  that  none  were 
allowed  or  customary,  and  it  seems,  from  the  words 
of  1  Sam.  xii.  3,  that  such  transactions  would 
have  been  regarded  as  corrupt.  There  is  another 
question  how  far  advocates  were  usual.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  until  the  period  of 
Greek  influence,  when  wo  meet  with  words  based 
on  ffvv^yopos  and  irapdKKTiTos,  any  professed 
class  of  pleiiders  existed.  Yet  passages  abound  in 
which  the  pleading  of  the  cause  of  those  who  are 
unable  lo  plead  their  own,  is  spoken  of  as,  wliat  it 
indeed  was,  a  noble  act  of  charity ;  and  the  expres- 
sion has  even  (which  shows  the  popularity  of  the 
practice)  become    a   basis   of    figurative    allusion 


•"  The  Sanhedrim  is,  by  a  sclrool  of  Judaism  once 
more  prevalent  than  now,  attempted  to  be  based  on 
the  70  elders  of  Num.  xi.  IG,  and  to  be  traced  through 
the  O.  T.  history.  Those  70  ivcre  chosen  when  juili- 
ciiture  had  been  already  provided  for  (Ex.  xviii.  25), 
and  their  office  was  to  assist  Moses  in  the  duty  of 
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(Job  xvi.  21;  Prov.  xxii.  23,  xxiii.  11,  xxxi.  9; 
Is.  i.  17  ;  Jer.  xxx.  13, 1.  34,  li.  36).  The  blessed- 
ness of  such  acts  is  furcibly  dwelt  upon,  Job  xxix. 
12,  13. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  distinctive  dress  or 
badge  as  pertaining  to  the  judicial  officer.  A  staff 
or  sceptre  was  the  common  badge  of  a  ruler  or 
prince,  and  this  perhaps  they  bore  (Is.  xiv.  5; 
Am.  i.  5,  8).  They  would  perhaps,  when  officia- 
ting, be  more  than  usually  careful  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  about  drQss  laid  down  in  Num.  xv. 
38,  39;  Deut.  xxii.  12.  The  use  of  the  "white 
asses"  (Judg.  v.  10),  by  those  who  "  sit  in  judg- 
ment," was  perhaps  a  convenient  distinctive  mark 
for  them  when  journeying  where  they  would  not 
usually  be  personally  known. 

For  other  matters  relating  to  some  of  the  forms 
of  law,  see  Oaths,  GFFiCEits,  Witnesses.  [H.H.] 

JUDGES,   BOOK   OF   (D*DEliEi';   Kpirai; 

liber  Judicurn).  I.  Title, — The  period  of  history 
contained  in  this  book  reaches  from  Joshua  to  EH, 
and  is  thus  more  extensive  than  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  A  large  portion  of  it  also  makes  no  men- 
tion of  them,  though  belonging  to  their  time.  But 
because  the  history  of  the  Judges  occupies  by  for 
the  gi'eater  part  of  the  naiTative,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  the  history  of  the  people,  the  title  of  the 
whole  book  is  deiived  from  that  portion.  The 
book  of  Ruth  was  oiiginally  a  pai-t  of  this  book. 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  it  was  placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies  imme- 
diately after  the  Song  of  Solomon.  In  the  LXX, 
it  has  preseiTed  its  original  position,  but  as  a 
separate  book. 

II.  Arrangement. — The  book  at  first  sight  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts — i.-xvi.  and  xvii. -xxi. 

A.  i.-xvi. — The  subdivisions  are — (a)  i.-ii.  5, 
which  may  be  considei-ed  as  a  first  introduction, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  tlie  war  cai'ried 
on  against  the  Cunaanites  by  the  several  tribes  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  after  Joshua's  death,  and  form- 
ing a  continuation  of  Josh.  xii.  It  is  placed  fii'st, 
as  in  the  most  natural  position.  It  tells  us  that 
the  people  did  not  obey  the  command  to  expol  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  contains  the  reproof  of  them 
by  a  prophet,  (b)  ii.  6-iii.  (?. — This  is  a  second 
introduction,  standing  in  nearer  relation  to  the  fol- 
lowing history.  It  informs  us  that  the  people  fell 
into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  his 
generation,  and  that  they  were  punished  for  it  by 
being  unable  to  drive  out  the  remnant  of  the 
inhabitaits  of  the  land,  and  by  falling  under  the 
hand  of  oppressors.  A  parenthesis  occurs  (ii.  Ifi- 
19)  of  the  highest  importance  as  giving  a  key  to 
the  following  portion.  It  is  a  summary  view  of 
the  history :  the  people  fall  into  idolatry  ;  they  are 
then  oppressed  by  a  foreign  power;  upon  their 
repentance  they  are  delivered  by  a  Judge,  after 
whose  death  they  relapse  into  idolatry,  -(c)  iii.  7- 
xvi. — The  words,  "  and  the  children  of  Israel  did 
evil  in  the,  sight  of  the  Lord,"  which  had  been 
already  used  in  ii.  11,  are  employed  to-inti'oduce 
the  history  of  the  13  Judges  comprised  in  this 
book.     An  account  of  six  of  these  13  is  given  at 


governing:.  But  no  influence  of  any  such  body  is 
traceable  in  later  times  ut  any  crisis  of  history.  They 
seem  in  fact  to  have  left  no  successors. 

"  The  example  of  Susannah  and  the  elders  is  too 
suspicious  an  authority  to  be  citetL 
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greater  or  less  length.  Tlie  account  of  the  remain- 
ing seren  is  very  short,  and  merely  attached  to  the 
longer  narratives.  These  narratives  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  deliverance  of  Israel  by  Othniel,  iii.  7-11. 

(2)  The  history  of  Ehud,  and  (in  31)  that  of 
Shamgar,  iii.  l'J-31.  (3)  The  deliverance  hy 
Deborah  and  Barak,  iv.-v.  (4)  The  whole  passage 
is  vi.-x.  5.  The  history  of  Gideon  and  his  son 
Abimelech  is  contained  in  vi.-ix.,  and  followed  by 
the  notice  of  Tola,  x.  1,  2,  and  Jair,  x.  3-5.  This 
is  the  only  case  in  which  the  history  of  a  Judge  is 
continued  by  that  of  his  children.  But  the  ex- 
ception is  one  which  illustrates  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  whole  book.  Gideon's  sin  in  making  the 
ephod  is  punished  by  the  destruction  of  his  family 
by  Abimelech,  with  the  help  of  the  men  of  She- 
chem,  who  in  their  turn  become  the  instruments  of 
each  other's  punishment.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
short  reign  of  Abimelech  would  seem  to  be  re- 
corded as  being  an  unauthorised  anticipation  of  the 
kingly  government  of  later  times.  (5)  x.  fi-xii. 
The  history  of  Jephthah,  x.  6-xii.  7  ;  to  which  is 
added  the  mention  of  Ibzan,  xii.  8-10  ;  Elon,  11, 
12;  Abdon,  13-15.  (6)  The  history  of  Samson, 
consisting  of  twelve  exploits,  and  forming  three 
groups  connected  with  his  love  of  three  Philistine 
women,  xiii.-xvi.  We  may  observe  in  general  on 
this  portion  of  the  hook,  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
a  history  of  the  wars  of  deliverance :  there  are  no 
sacerdotal  allusions  in  it;  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  not 
alluded  to  after  the  time  of  Othniel ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Judges  belong  to  the  northern 
half  of  the  kingdom. 

B,  xvii.-xxi. — This  part  has  no  formal  connexion 
with  the  preceding,  and  is  often  called  an  appendix. 
No  mention  of  the  Judges  occurs  in  it.  It  con- 
tains allusions  to  "  the  house  of  God,"  the  ark,  and 
the  high-priest.  The  period  to  which  the  narrative 
relates  is  simply  marked  by  the  expression,  "  when 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel,"  (xix.  1 ;  cf.  xviii.  1). 
It  records  (a)  the  conquest  of  Laish  by  a  portion 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  establishment  there 
of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah  already  iusti- 
tuted  by  Micah  in  Mount  Ephraim.  The  date  of 
this  occurrence  is  not  marked,  but  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Deborah, 
as  her  song  contains  no  allusion  to  any  northern 
settlements  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (6)  The  almost 
total  extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  by  the 
whole  people  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  their  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  the  wicked  men  of  Gibeah, 
and  the  means  afterwards  adopted  for  preventing  its 
becoming  comph'te.  The  dale  is  in  some  degree 
marked  by  the  mention  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson 
of  Aaron  (xx.  28),  and  by  the  proof  of  the  una- 
nimity still  prevailing  among  the  people. 

III.  Design. — We  have  already  seen  that  there 
is  an  unity  of  plan  in  i.-xvi.,  the  clue  to  which  is 
stated  in  ii.  16-19.  Thei'e  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  design  to  enforce  the  view  there  expressed. 
But  the  words  of  that  passage  must  not  be  pressed 
too  closely.  It  is  a  general  view,  to  which  the 
facts  of  the  history  correspond  in  different  degrees. 
Thus  the  people  is  contemplated  as  a  whole ;  the 
Judges  are  spoken  of  with  the  reverence  due  to 
God's  instruments,  and  the  deliverances  appear 
complete.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  people  were 
in  no  instance  under  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  the  Judges  in  some  points  fjill  shoit 
of  the  ideal.  Thus  Gideon,  who  in  some  respects 
'is  the  most  eminent  of  them,  is  only  the  heatl  of 
his   own  tribe,   and   has   to   appease   the    men  of 
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Ephraim  by  conciliatory  hinguage  in  the  moment 
of  his  victory  over  the  Midianites ;  and  he  himself 
is  the  means  of  leading  away  the  people  from  the 
pure  worship  of  God.  In  Jephthah  we  find  the 
chief  of  the  land  of  Gilead  only,  affected  to  some 
extent  by  personal  reasons  (xi..9) :  his  war  against 
the  Ammonites  is  confined  to  the  east  side  of  Jor- 
dan, though  its  issue  probably  also  freed  the  western 
side  from  their  presence,  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
bloody  conflict  with  Ephraim.  Again,  Samson's 
task  was  simply  "to  begin  to  deliver  Israel"  (xiii. 
5)  :  and  the  occasions  which  called  forth  his  hos- 
tility to  the  Philistines  are  of  a  kind  which  place 
him  on  a  different  level  from  Deborah  or  Gideon. 
This  sHows  that  the  ps^sage  in  question  is  a  general 
review  of  the  collective  history  of  Israel  duiing  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  the  details  of  which,  in  their 
varying  aspects,  are  given  faithfully  as  the  nan'ative 
proceeds. 

The  existence  of  this  design  may  lead  us  to 
expect  that  we  have  not  a  complete  histoiy  of  the 
times — a  fact  which  is  clear  from  the  book  itself. 
We  have  only  accounts  of  parts  of  the  nation  at 
any  one  time.  We  may  easily  suppose  that  there 
were  other  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
recorded  in  xvii.-xxi.  And  in  the  history  itself 
there  are  points  which  are  obscure  from  want  of 
fuller  information,  e.  g.  the  reason  for  the  silence 
about  the  tribe  of  Judah  (see  also  ^'iii.  18  ;  ix.  26). 
Some  suppose  even  that  the  number  of  the  Judges 
is  not  complete ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this 
opinion.  Bedan  (1  Sam.  xii.  11)  is  possibly  the 
same  as  Ahdon.  Ewald  {Gescli.  ii.  477J  rejects  the 
common  explanation  that  the  word  is  a  contracted 
fonn  of  Ben-Dan,  i.  e.  Samson.  And  Jael  (v.  6) 
need  not  be  the  name  of  an  unknown  Judge,  or  a 
corruption  of  Jair,  as  Ewald  thinks,  but  is  pro- 
bably the  wife  of  Heber.  "  The  days  of  Jael " 
would  carry  the  misery  of  Israel  up  to  the  time 
of  the  victory  over  Sisera,  and  such  an  expression 
could  hardly  be  thought  too  great  an  honour  at 
that  time  (see  v.  24). 

IV.  Materials. — The  author  must  have  found 
certain  parts  of  his  book  in  a  definite  shape :  e,  g, 
the  words  of  the  prophet  (ii.  1-5),  the  song  of 
Deborah  (v.),  Jotham's  parable  (ix.  7-20 :  see  also 
xiv.  14,  18,  XV.  7,  16).  How  far  these  and  the 
rest  of  his  materids  came  to  him  already  written 
is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Stahelin  {Krit.  Untersuch. 
p.  106)  thinks  that  iii.  T-xvi.  present  the  same 
manner  and  diction  throughout,  and  that  there  is 
no  need  to  suppose  written  sources.  So  Havernick 
{Einleitung,  i.  1,  p.  68  sqq.  107)  only  recognises 
the  use  of  documents  in  the  appendix.*  Other 
critics,  however,  trace  them  throughout.  Bertheau 
{On  Judges,  p.  xxviii.-xxxii.)  says  that^the  difference 
of  the  diction  in  the  principal  narratives,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  united  in  one  plan, 
points  to  the  incorporation  of  parts  of  previous 
histories.  Thus,  according  to  him,  the  author 
found  the  substance  of  iv.  2-24  already  accom- 
panying the  song  of  Deborah ;  in  vi.-ix.  two  dis- 
tinct authorities  are  used-- — a  life  of  Gideon,  and  a 
history  of  Shechem  and  its  usurper;  in  the  account 
of  Jephthah  a  history  of  the  tribes  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  is  employed,  which  meets  us  again  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua ;  and  the 
history  of  Samson  is  taken  from  a  longer  work  on 
the  Philistine  wars.  Ewald's  view  is  similar  [GescK 
i.  184  sqq.,  ii.  486  sqq.). 

V.  Relation  to  otfier  Books. — (A)  to  Joshua. — 
Josh,  xv.-xxi.  must  be  compai'ed  with  Judg.  i.  in 
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order  to  understand  fully  how  far  the  several  tribes 
failed  in  expelling  the  people  of  Canaan.  ,  Nothing 
is  said  in  ch,  i.  about  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, which  had  been  already  mentioned  (Josh.  xiii. 
13),  nor  about  Levi  (sec  Josh.  xiii.  33,  xxi.  1-413). 
The  carrying  on  of  the  war  by  the  tribes  singly  is 
explained  by  Josh.  xxiv.  28.  The  book  begins  with 
a  reference  to  Joshua's  death,  and  ii.  6-9  resumes 
the  narrative,  suspended  by  i.-ii.  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history  of 
Joshua  (xxiv.  28-31).  In  addition  to  this  the  fol- 
lowing passages  appear  to  be  common  to  the  two 
books :— compare  Judg.  i.  10-15,  20,  21,  27,  29, 
with  Josh.  XV.  14-19,  13,  63,  xvii.  12,  xvi.  10. 
A  reference  to  the  conquest  ofLaish  (Judg.  *viii.) 
occurs  in  Josh.  xix.  47. 

(B)  to  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. — We  find 
in  i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  a  number  of  towns  upon 
which,  "  wlien  Israel  was  strong,"  a  tribute  of 
bond-sei'vice  was  levied:  this  is  supposed  by  some 
to  refer  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  K,  ix.  13-22). 
The  conduct  of  Saul  towards  the  Kenites  (1  Sam. 
XV.  6),  and  that  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxx.  29),  is  ex- 
plained by  i.  16.  A  reference  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Philistine  wars  is  implied  in  xiii.  5.  The 
allusion  to  Ahimelech  (2  Sam.  xi.  21)  is  explained 
hy  ch.  ix.  Chapters  xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book  of  Uuth 
are  more  independent,  hut  they  have  a  general 
reference  to  the  subsequent  history. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  book  fonns 
one  link  in  an  historical  series,  or  whether  it  has 
a  closer  connexion  either  with  those  that  precede 
or  follow  it.  We  cannot  infer  anything  from  the 
agreement  of  its  view  and  spirit  with  those  of  the 
other  books.  But  its  form  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not  an  independent  book  ori- 
ginally. The  history  ceases  with  Samson,  excluding 
Eli  and  Samuel ;  and  then  at  this  point  two  his- 
torical pieces  are  added — xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book  of 
Ruth,  independent  of  the  general  plan  and  of  each 
other.  This  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Ewald's 
supposition  that  the  books  from  Judges  to  2  Kings 
form  one  work.  In  this  case  the  histories  of  Eli 
and  Samuel,  so  closely  united  between'  themselves, 
are  only  deferred  on  account  of  their  close  con- 
nexion with  the  rise  of  the  monarchy.  And  Judg. 
xvii.-xxi.  is  inserted  both  as  an  .illustration  of  the 
sin  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  in  which 
respect  it  agrees  with  i.-xvi.,  and  as  presenting  a 
contrast  with  the  better  order  prevailing  in  the 
time  of  the  kings.  Kuth  follows  next,  as  touching 
on  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  containing  inform- 
ation about  David's  family  history  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere.  The  connexion  of  these  books, 
however,  is  denied  by  Be  Wette  {Emlcit.  §186) 
and  Thenius  (^Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Bandb.  Sam.  p.  xv., 
J\dnig,  p.  i.).  Bertheau,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  one  editor  may  be  traced  from  Genesis  to 
2  Kings,  whom  he  believes  to  be  Ezra,  in  agreement 
with  Jewish  ti-adition. 

VI.  Date. — The  only  guide  to  the  date  of  this 
book  which  we  find  in  ii.  6-xvi.  is  the  expression 
"  untn  this  day,"  the  last  occurrence  of  which 
(xv.  19)  implies  some  distance  from  the  time  of 
Samson.  But  i.  21,  according  to  the  most  natural 
explanation,  would  indicate  a  date,  for  this  chaptiM- 
at  least,  previous  to  the  tiiking  of  Jcbus  by  David 
(2  Sam.  v.  6-9).  Again,  wc  should  at  first  sight 
sujiposc  i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  to  heloiv^  tu  the  time  nl" 
the  Judges;  but  these  passnges  nw  taken  by  most 
moilrni  critics  iis  pointing  to  tho  Ihne  of  Solomon 
(of.  1  K.  ix.  21).     i.-xvi.  may  tJirrelbi'c  have  bet'U 
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originally,  as  Ewald  thinks  {Gesch,  i.  202,  3),  the 
commencement  of  a  larger  work  reaching  down 
to  above  a  century  after  Solomon  (see  also  David- 
son, Introduction,  649,  60).  Again,  the  writer 
of  the  appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  longer  a 
religious  centre  (xviii.  31)  ;  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  regal  form  of  government  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  1). 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  xviii.  30.  It  is  thought 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  Philistine  oppression.  But 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Assyrian  captivity 
is  intended,  in  which  case  the  writer  must  have 
lived  after  721  B.C.  The  whole  book  therefore 
must  have  talcen  its  present  shape  after  that  date. 
And  if  we  adopt  Ewald's  view,  that  Judges  to 
2  Kings  form  one  book,  the  final  arrangement  of 
the  whole  must  have  been  after  the  thii-ty-seveuth 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  or  n.C.  562  (2  K. 
XXV.  27).  Bertheau's  suggestion  with  respect  to 
Ezra  brings  it  still  lower.  But  we  may  add,  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  this  and  the  two  pi'e- 
ceding  sections,  that,  however  interesting  such  in- 
quiries may  be,  they  are  only  of  secondary  import- 
ance. Few  persons  are  fully  competent  to  conduct 
them,  or  even  to  pass  judgment  on  their  discordant 
results.  And  whatever  obscurity  may  rest  upou 
the  whole  matter,  there  remains  the  one  impojiaut 
fact  that  we  have,  through  God's  providence,  a 
continuous  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  united 
throughout  by  the  conviction  of  their  dependence 
upon  God  and  government  by  Him.  This  con- 
viction finds  its  highest  expression  ia  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets:  but  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  history — 
although,  at  times,  in  a  manner  which  gave  room 
to  Faith  to  use  its  power  of  perception,  and  allowed 
men  in  those  days,  as  well  as  in  these,  to  refuse  to 
recognise  it. 

"N'll,  Chronology. — The  time  commonly  assigned 
to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  is  299  years. 
But  this  number  is  nqj;  derived  directly  from  it. 
The  length  of  the  interval  between  Joshua's  death 
and  the  invasion  of  Cushau-rishathaim,  and  of  the 
time  during  which  Shamgar  was  Judge,  is  not 
stated.  The  dates  which  are  given  amount  to  410 
years  when  reckoned  consecutively;  and  Acts  xiii. 
20  would  show  that  this  was  the  computation 
commonly  adopted,  as  the  450  years  seem  to  result 
fi'om  adding  40  years  for  Eli  to  the  410  of  this 
book.  But  a  difficulty  is  created  by  xi.  20,  and  in 
a  still  greater  degree  by  1  K.  vi.  1,  where  the  whole 
period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the 
temple  is  stated  at  480  years  (440,  LXX.),  One 
solution  questions  the  genuineness  of  the  date  in 
1  Kings.  Kennicott  pronounces  against  it  {Diss. 
(U')i.  80,  §3),  because  it  is  omitted  by  Origen  when 
quoting  the  rest  of  the  verse.  And  it  is  ui'ged  that 
Josephus  would  not  have  reckoned  592  years  for 
the  same  period,  if  the  present  reading  Iiad  existed 
in  his  time.  But  it  is  defended  by  Thenius  (ad 
loc),  and  is  generally  adopted,  partly  on  account 
of  its  agreement  with  Egyptian  chronology.  IMost 
of  the  systems  therefore  shorten  the  time  of  the 
J  udiilf's  by  reckoning  the  dates  as  inclusive  or  con- 
tempormy.  But  all  these  combinations  ai"e  arbitrary. 
And  this  may  be  said  of  Keil's  scheme,  which  is 
one  of  those  least  open  to  objection.  He  reckons 
the  dates  successively  ■'i'^  ffii'  ^^  Ji\\v,  but  makes 
Jephthah  and  the  three  Ibllowing  Judges  contempo- 
raiy  with  the  40  years  of  tlie  Philistine  oppression 
(cf.  X.  6-xiii.  1);  and  by  compressing  the  period 
between  the  division  of  the  land  and  Cushan- 
rishathaim  into  10  j'ears,  and  the  Philistine  wars 
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to  the  death  of  Saul  into  39,  lie  amves  ultimately 
at  the  480  years.  Ewald  and  Bertheau  have  pro- 
posed ingenious  but  unsatisfactory  explanations — ■ 
differing  in  details,  but  both  built  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  period  from  the  Exodus  to 
Soloraon  was  divided  into  12  generations  of  40 
years;  and  that,  for  the  period  of  the  Judges,  this 
system  has  become  blended  with  the  dates  of  an- 
other more  precise  reckoning.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  ascertain  tho 
chronology  exactly.  The  successive  narratives  give 
us  the  histoiy  of  only  paits  of  the  country,  and 
some  of  the  occuiTences  may  have  been  contempo- 
rary (.x.  7).  Round  numbers  seem  to  have  been 
used — the  number  40  occurs  four  times;  and  two 
of  the  peiiods  are  without  any  date.  On  this  diffi- 
cult subject  see  also  Chronology,  p.  323. 

VIII.  Commentaries. — The  following  list  is  talren 
from  Bertheau  {Knrzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.  z.  A.  T.y 
Das  Buck  der  Richter  u.  Hut),  to  whom  this  article 
-  is  principally  indebted.  (1)  Rabbinical ;  In  addition 
to  the  well-known  commentaries,  see  R.  Tanchumi 
Hierosol.  ad  Ubros  Yet.  Test,  commentarii  Arahici 
specimen  una  cum  annotationibus  ad  aliquot  loca 
libri  Judd.j  ed.  Ch.  Fr.  Schuun-er,  Tubing.  1791, 
4to. ;  R.  Tanchumi  Hierosol.  Comment,  in  pro- 
phetas  Arab,  specimen  (on  Judg.  xiii.-xxi.),  ed.  Th. 
Haarbriicker,  Halis,  1842,  8vo.  (2)  Christian: 
Victor  Strigel,  Scholia  in  libr.  Judd.^  Lipsl  1586  ; 
Serrarius,  Comment,  in  Ubros  Jos.  Judd.,  etc.^  1609  ; 
Critici  Sacri,  torn.  ii.  Load.  1660  ;  Sebast.  Schmidt, 
In  libr.  Judd.,  Argentor.  1706,  4to. ;  Clerici  V.  T, 
libri  historici^  Amstelod.  1708,  fol. ;  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Deutsche  Vchers.  des  A.  T.  Gottingen,  1772 ; 
Dathe,  Libri  hist.  Lat.  vers.  1784  ;  Exeget.  Handb. 
d.  A.  T. ;  Maurer,  Comment,  gramm.  crit.  pp. 
126-153  ;  Rosenmiilleri  Scholia,  vol.  ii.  Lipsiae, 
1835  ;  Gottl.  Ludw.  Studer,  das  Buck  der -Richter 
grammat.  und  histor.  erklart.  1835.  There  are 
many  separate  treatises  on  ch.  v.,  a  list  of  which  is 
found  in  Bertheau,  p.  80.  [E.  R.  0.] 

JUDGMENT-HALL.  The  word  Praetonum 
{TipaiTtJipiov)  is  so  translated  five  times  in  the 
-A.  V.  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  in  those  five  passages  it 
denotes  two  different  places. 

1.  In  John  xviii.  28,  33,  xxix.  9,  it  is  the  re- 
sidence which  Pilate  occupied  when  he  visited  Jeru- 
salem ;  to  which  the  Jews  brought  Jesus  from  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  and  within  which  He  was  ex- 
amined by  Pilate,  and  scourged  and  mocked  by  the 
soldiers,  while  the  Jews  were  waiting  loithout  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  judgment-seat  (erected  on 
the  Pavement  in  front  of  the  Praetorium),  on  which 
Pilate  sat  when  he  pronounced  the  final  sentence. 
The  Latin  word  praetorium  originally  signified  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant.)  the  general's  tent  in  a  Ro- 
man camp  (Liv.  xrviii.  27,  &c.) ;  and  aftei-wards 
it  had,  among  other  significations,  that  of  the 
palace  in  which  a'  governor  of  a  province  lived  and 
administered  justice  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4,  §28,  &c.). 
The  site  of  Pilate's  praetorium  in  Jerusalem  has 
given  rise  to  much  dispute,  some  supposing  it  to 
be  the  palace  of  king  Herod,  others  the  tower  of 
Antonia ;  but  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  the 
latter  was  probably  the  Praetorium,  which  was 
then  and  long  afterwards  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem. 
[Jerusalem,  p.  1082a.]  This  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  ot  Christ,  Herod 
was  in  Jerusalem,  doubtless  inhabiting  the  palace 
of  his  father  (Luke  xxiii.  7).  It  appears,  however, 
fium  a  passage  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii.  14,  §8),  that 
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the  Roman  governor  sometimes  resided  in  the  palace, 
and  set  up  his  judgment-seat  in  front  of  it.  Pilate 
certainly  lived  there  at  one  time  (Philo,  Leg.  in 
Caiuin,  38,  39).  Winer  conjectures  thtit  the  pro- 
curator, when  in  Jerusalem,  resided  with  a  body- 
guard in  the  palace  of  Herod  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  15, 
§5),  while  the  Roman  garrison  occupied  Antonia. 
Just  in  like  manner,  a  former  palace  of  Hiero  became 
the  praetorium,  in  which  Verres  lived"  in  Syracuse 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  5,  §12). 

2.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35  Herod's  judgment-hall  or 
praetorium  in  Caesarea  was  doubtless  a  part  of  that 
magnificent  i-ange  of  buildings,  the  erection  of  which 
by  king  Herod  is  described  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xv. 
9,  §6  ;  see  also  B.  J.  i.  21,  §5-8). 

3.  The  word '* palace,"  or  "Caesar's  court,"  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a  translation  of  the  same 
word  praetorium.  The  statement  in  a  later  part 
of  the  same  Epistle  (iv.  22)  would  seem  to  connect 
this  praetorium  with  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome  ; 
but  no  classical  authority  is  found  for  so  designating 
the  palace  itself.  The  praetorian  camp,  outside 
the  northern  wall  of  Rome,  was  far  from  the 
palace,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  be  the  praetorium 
here  mentioned.  An  opinion  well  desemng  con- 
sideration has  been  advocated  by  Wieseler,'  and  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson  {Life  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  26), 
to  the  effect  that  the  praetorium  here  mentioned 
was  the  quarter  of  that  detachment  of  the  Prae-^ 
torian  Guards  which  was  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  the  emperor,  and  had  baiTacks  in  Mount 
Palatine.  It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul,  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  was  delivered 
by  the  centurion  into  the  custody  of  the  praetorian 
prefect. 

4.  The  word  praetorium  occurs  also  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  27,  where  it  is  translated  "common  hall," 
and  in  Mark  xv.  16.  In  both  places  it  denotes 
Pilate's  residence  in  Jerusalem.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'DITH,  1.,  (nn-in);   'lovBie,  'lovneid, 

'lovB'fid),  "the  daughter  of  Been  the  Hittite,"  and 
wife  of  Esau  (<"!eu.  xxvi.  34).     [Aholibamah.] 

2.  The  heroine  of  the  apocryphal  book  which 
bears  her  name,  who  appears  as  an  ideal  type  of 
piety  (Jud.  viii.  6),  beauty  (xi.  2\),  courage,  and 
chastity  (xvi.  22  ff.).  Her  supposed  descent  from 
Simeon  (ix.  2),  and  the  manner  in  which  she  refers 
to  his  cruel  deed  (Gen.  sxxiv.  25  ff,),  mark  the 
conceptiou  of  the  character,  which  evidently  belono-s 
to  a  period  of  stern  and  perilous  conflict.  The  most 
unscrupulous  daring  (xiii.)  is  combined  with  zealous 
ritualism  (xii.  I'fF.),  and  faith  is  turned  to  action 
rather  than  to  supplicatiorf  (viii.  31  ff.).  Clement 
of  Rome  {Ep.  i.  55)  assigns  to  Judith  the  epithet 
given  to  Jael  ('louSeiff  ^  (xaKapia)  ;  and  Jerome 
sees  in  her  exploit  the  image  of  the  victory  of  the 
Churchover  the  power  of  evil  (Ep.Lxxix.  11, p.  508  ; 
Judith  ...  in  typo  Ecclesiae  diabolum  capite  trun- 
cavit;  cf.  Ep.  xxii.  21,  p.  105).    , 

The  name  is  properly  the  feminine  foi-m  of 
n-inS  Judaeus  (cf.  Jer.  xxxvi.  14,  21).  In  the 
passage  of  Genesis  it  is  generally  taken  as  the  cor- 
relative of  Judah,  i.  e.  ^^ praised."        [B.  F.  W.l 

JU'DITH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  like  that  of 
Tobit,  belongs  to  the  earliest  specimens  of  historical 
fiction.  The  naiTative  of  the  reign  of  **  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Nineveh"  (i.  1),  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Holofernes,  and  the  deliverance  of  Bethu- 
lia,  through  the  stratagem  and  courage  of  the  Jewish 
heroine,  contains  too  many  and  too  serious  diffi- 
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culties,  both  historical  and  geographical,  to  allow 
of  the  supposition  that  It  is  either  literally  true,  or 
even  cai'efully  moulded  on  ti'uth.  The  existence  of 
a  Idngdom  of  Nineveh  and  the  reign  of  a  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  in  themselves  inconsistent  with  a 
date  after  the  Return  ;  and  an  earlier  date  is  ex- 
cluded equally  by  internal  evidence  and  by  the 
impossibility  of  placing  the  events  in  harmonious 
connexion  with  the  course  of  Jewish  history.  The 
latter  fact  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  extreme 
varieties  of  opinion  among  those  critics  who  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  veracity  of  the  story. 
Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  identified  with  Cambyses, 
"Xerxes,  Esarhaddon,  Kiniladan,  Merodach  Baladan, 
&o,,  without  the  slightest  show  of  probability. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  text  evidently  alludes  to 
the  position  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile  when  the 
Temple  was  rebuilt  (v.  18,  19,  iv.  3),  and  the 
hierarchical  government  established  in  place  of  the 
kingdom  (xv.  8,  ri  yepov<rla  tSv  vtav  'lapal]K ; 
cf.  iv.  4-,  Samaria;  viii.  6,  Trpoard^^aToVt  irpovfii)- 
viov) ;  and  after  the  Return  the  course  of  authentic 
history  absolutely  excludes  the  possibihty  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  events  as  the  book  relates. 
This  fundamental  contradiction  of  facts,  which 
underlies  the  whole  narrative,  renders  it  super- 
fluous to  examine  in  detail  the  other  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  it  («.  g.  iv.  6,  Joacim  ; 
cf.  1  Ghr.  vi.;    Joseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §6,  Joaoim). 

2.  The  value  of  the  book  is  not,  however,  less- 
ened by  its  fictitious  character.  On  the  contrary 
it  becomes  even  more  valuable  as  exhibiting  an 
ideal  type  of  heroism,  which  was  outwardly  embo- 
died in  the  wars  of  independence.  The  self-sacri- 
ficing faith  and  unscrupulous  bravery  of  Judith 
were  the  qualities  by  which  the  champions  of 
Jewish  freedom  were  then  enabled  to  overcome  the 
power  of  Syria,  which  seemed  at  the  time  scarcely 
less  formidable  than  the  imaginary  hosts  of  Holo- 
■  femes.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  book,  which 
is  exhibited  in  these  traits,  aflbrds  the  best  indica- 
tion of  its  date  ;  for  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its 
origin  to  the  Maccabaean  period,  which  it  reflects 
not  only  in  its  general  spirit  but  even  in  smaller 
traits.  The  impious  design  of  Nebuchadnezzar  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  prophetic  description  of  Antiochus 
(Dan.  xi.  31  ff.),  and  the  triumphant  issue  of 
Judith's,  courage  must  be  compared  not  with  the 
immediate  results  of  the  invasion  of  Apollonius  (as 
Bertholdt,  EM.  2,553  ff.),  but  with  the  victory 
which  the  author  pictured  to  himself  as  the  reward 
of  fafth.  But  while  it  seems  certain  that  the  book 
is  tp  be  referred  to  the  second  century  B.C.  (175- 
100  B.C.),  the  attempts-which  have  been  made  to 
fix  its  date  within  narrower  limits,  either  to  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (105-4  n.o., 
Movers)  or  of  Demetrius  II.  (129  B.C.,  Ewald), 
rest  on  very  inaccurate  data.  It  might  seem  more 
natural  (as  a  mere  conjecture)  to  refer  it  to  an 
earlier  time,  c.  170  B.C.,  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
made  his  first  assault  upon  the  Temple." 

S.  In  accordance  With  the  view  which  has  been 
given  of  the  chai'acter  and  date  of  the  book,  it  is 
probable  that  the  several  parts  may  have  a  distinct 
symbolic  meaning.  Some  of  the  names  can  scarcely 
have  been  chosen  without  regard  to  their  derivii- 


'*■  Tlie  story  of  Volkenar  {Das  vierte  Jiuch  Ezra^ 
p.  0  ;  Theol.  Jalirh.  1856-7)  that  the  book  of  .ludith 
refers  to  the  period  of  the  Parthian  war  of  Trajan, 
nccti  only  be  noticed  in  piissing,  as  it  assumes  the 
spuriousness  of  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  (§0). 
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tion  {e.g.  Achior:=  Brother  of  Light;  Judith  = 
Jewess;  Bethulia  =  rivlDD,  the  virgin  of  Je- 
hovah), and  the  historical  difficulties  of  the  person 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  disappear  when  he  is  regarded 
as  the  Scriptural  type  of  worldly  power.  But  it 
is,  perhaps,  a  mere  play  of  fancy  to  allegorise  the 
whole  naiTative,  as  Grotius  has  done  ll'rol.  in 
Jud.),  who  interprets  Judith  of  the  Jewish  nation 
widowed  of  outward  help,  Bethulia  (n'"?N"n'3)  ' 
of  the  Temple,  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  devil,  and 
Holofernes  (BTU  "IB'pn,  lictor  serpentis)  of  An- 
tiochus, his  emissary ;  while  Joacim,  the  high- 
priest,  conveys,  as  he  thinks,  by,  his  name  the 
assurance  that  "  God  will  rise  up"  to  deliver  this 
people. 

4.  Two  conflicting  statements  have  been  pre- 
served as  to  ■  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
Origen  speaks  of  it  together  with  Tobit  as  "  not 
existing  in  Hebrew  even  among  the  Apocrypha " 
in  the  Hebrew  collection  (JEp.  ad  Afrio,  §13, 
ovSh  yap  ^xoutru'  avTcl  [oi  'E0pa7oi]  Kal  iv  * 
' AiroKpi(poi.s  'E^poiVrf,  is  air  aiiruv  fia96pTes 
iyy^icafiev),  by  which  statement  he  seems  to  imply 
that  the  book  Was  originally  written  in  Greek.  Je- 
rome, on  the  other  hand,  says  that  "  among  ibr- 
Hebrews  the  book  of  Judith  is  read  among  the  F 
giographa  [Apocrypha]  .  ,  .  and  being  writtci, 

the  Chaldee  language  is  reckoned  among  th'^  ]ii- 
tories  "  {Praef.  ad  Jud.).  The  words  of  Origm  are. 
however,  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  there  can  bt' 
little  doubt  that  the  book  was  written  in  Palestine 
in  the  national  dialect  (Syio-Chaldaic),  though  Jahn 
{Einl.  ii.  §3)  and  Eichhorn  {Einl.  in  d.  Apokr. 
327)  maintain  the  originality  of  the  present  Greek 
text,  on  the  authority  of  some  phrases  which  may 
be  assigned  very  naturally  to  the  translator  or  re- 
viser.'^ 

5.  The  text  exists  at  present  in  two  distinct  re- 
censions, the  Greek  (followed  by  the  Syriac)  and 
the  Latin.  The  former  evidently  is  the  truer  re- 
presentative of  the  original,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Latin  was  derived,  in  the  main,  from  the 
Greek  by  a  series  of  successive  alterations.  Jerome 
confesses  that  his  own  translation  was  free  (magis 
sensum  e  sensu  quam  verbum  e  verbo  transferens) ; 
and  peculiarities  of  the  language  (Fritzsche,  p. 
122)  prove  that  he  took  the  old  Latin  as  the  basis 
of  his  work,  though  he  compared  it  with  the  Chaldee 
text,  which  was  in  his  possession  (sola  ea  quae  in- 
telligentia  Integra  in  verbis  Chaldaeis  invenire  potui 
Latinis  expressi).  The  Latin  text  contains  many 
curious  errors,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the 
first  instance  from  false  hearing  (Bertholdt,  Einl. 
2574  f ;  e.  g.  x.  5,  Kal  &pTWV  KaBapHv.  Vulg.  et 
panes  et  case^im,  i.  e.  /col  rvpov,  xvi.  2,  Hrt  els 
Trape/ijSoA^s  avTov.  Vulg.  qui  posuit  castra  sua, 
i.e.  i  Bels;  .xvi.  17,  Ka\  KXaiffovrai  iv  al(T9i\aei. 
Vulg.  ut  urantnr  et  sentiaut) ;  and  Jerome  re- 
marks that  it  had  been  variously  corrupted  and  inter- 
polated before  his  time.  At  present  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  authentic  text.  In  many  instances 
the  Latin  is  more  full  than  the  Greek  (iv.  8-15, 
V.  11-20,  V.  22-24,  vi.  15  if.,  ix.  6  if.),  which 
however  contains  peculiar  piissages  (i.  13-16,  vi. 
1,  &c.).     Even  where  the  two  texts  do  not  diflJer  in 


^  The  present  Greek  text  offers  instances  of  mis- 
translation wliicll  clearly  point  to  an  Aramaic  ori- 
ginal :  e.g.  iii.  9,  xvi.  3,  i.  8  ;  cf.  v.  15,  18  (Vaihinger, 
in  Ilerzog's  Enfi/kl.  s.  v. ;  Fritzsche,  Einl,  §2 ;  De 
Wctte,  JSiiil.  §308,  c.). 
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the  details  of  the  narrative,  as  is  often  the  case 
{e.'j.  I,  3'ir,,  iii.  9,  v.  9,  vi.  13,  vii.  2  If.,  x.  12  ff., 
XV.  11,  xvi.  25),  they  yet  differ  in  laugimge  (e.  g, 
0.  XV.,  &c.),  and  in  names  {e.g.  viii.  1)  and  num- 
bers (e.  g.  i.  2)  ;  and  these  variations  can  only  be 
explained  by  going  back  to  some  still  more  remote 
source  (cf.  Bertholdt,  JiJiid.  2568  ff.),  which  was 
probably  an  earlier  Greek  copy,*^ 

G.  The  existence  of  these  various  recensions  of 
the  book  is  a  proof  of  its  popularity  and  wide  cir- 
culation, but  the  external  evidence  of  its  nse  is 
veiy  scanty.  Josephus  was  not  acquainted  with  it, 
or  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  made  some  use 
of  its  contents,  as  he  did  of  the  apocryphal  additions 
to  Esther  (Jos.  ^/iL  xi,  6,  §1  ff.*).  The  first  refer- 
ence to  its  contents  occurs  in  Clem.  Rom.  {Ep.  i. 
55),  and  it  is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by 
Origen  {Sel.  inJerem.  23  ;  cf.  Horn.  ix.  injvd.  i.), 
Hilary  {in  Psal.  cxxv.  G),  and  Lucifer  {De  non 
pare.  p.  955).  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  *'  reckoned 
among  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  Synod  of  Nice," 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  it  was  quoted  in 
the  records  of  the  Council,  unless  the  text  be  corrupt. 
It  has  been  wrongly  inserted  iu  the  catalogue  at 
the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  against  the  best 
authority  (cf.  Hody,  De  Bibl.  Text.  646  a),  but  it 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Latin  Canon  at  an  early 
time  (cf.  Hilar,  Prol.  in  Fs.  15),  which  it  com- 
monly maiutained  afterwards.     [Canon.] 

7.  The  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  {Kurzgefasstes 
Exeg.  Ilandbuch,  Leipzig,  1853)  is  by  far  the  best 
which  has  appeared :  within  a  uaiTow  compass  it 
contains  a  good  critical  app^atus  and  scholarlike 
notes.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JU'EL  {'lovf}\:  Johel,  Jessei).  1.  1  Esd.  ix. 
34.     [Uel.]      2.  1  Esd.  ix.  35.     [Joel,  13.] 

JU'LIA  ('louX^a),  a  Christian  woman  at  Rome, 
probably  the  wife,  or  perhaps  the  sister,  of  Philo- 
logus,  in  connexion  with  whom  she  is  saluted  by 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  ^vi.  15).  Origen  supposes  that 
they  were  master  and  mistress  of  a  Christian  house- 
hold which  included  the  other  persons  mentioned  in 
the  same  verse.  Some  modern  critics  have  con- 
jectured that  the  name  may  be  that  of  a  man, 
Julias.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'LIUS  ('IoiJAios'),  the  courteous  centurion  of 
"  Augustus'  band,"  to  whose  chai-ge  St.  Paul  was 
delivered  when  he  was  sent  prisoner  from  Caesarea 
to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii,  1,  3), 

Augustus'  band  has  been  identified  by  some 
commentators  with  the  Italian  band  (Acts  x.  1)  ; 
by  others,  less  probably,  with  the  body  of  cavalry 
denominated  Sebasteni  by  Josephus  (^Ant.  xix.  9, 
§2,  &c.).  Conybeare  and  Howson  {Life  of  St.  Fan!, 
ch.  21)  adopt  in  the  main  Wieseler's  opinion,  that 
the  Augustan  cohort  was  a  detachment  of  the 
Praetorian  Guards  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Roman  governor  at  Caesarea  ;  and  that  this  Julius 
may  be  the  same  as  Julius  Priscus  (Tacit.  Iflst.  ii. 
92,  iv.  11),  sometime  centurion,  afterwards  prefect 
of  the  Praetorians.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'NIA  {'lovvlas,  i.e.  Junia),  a  Christian  at 
Rome,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  as  one  of  his  kins- 
folk and  fellow-prisoners,  of  note  among  the 
Apostles,  and  in  Christ  before  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7).  Origen  conjectures  that  he  was  possibly 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  *  Hammond  also  takes 
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"  Of  modern  versions  the  English  follows  the  Greek, 
and  that  of  Luther  the  Latin  text. 


the  name  to  be  that  of  a  man,  Junias,  which  would 
be  a  contraction  (as  Winer  observes)  of  Junilius  or 
Juuianus.  Chrysostom,  holding  the  more  common, 
but  perhaps  less  probable,  hypothesis  that  the  name 
is  that  of  a  woman,  Junia,  remarks  on  it,  "  How 
gi'eat  is  the  devotion  of  this  woman,  tliat  she  should 
be  counted  worthy  of  the  name  of  Apostle !"  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers :  Origen  supposes  that  it  is  that  bondage  from 
which  Christ  makes  Christians  free.      [W.  T.  B.] 

JUNIPEE(Dnn,  from  DHn,  "bind,"  Gesen. 

p.  1317  ;  paQ^^v,  (pvrhv^  1  K.  xix.  4,  5 ;  jumperus). 
It  has  been  already  stated  [Cedar]  that  the 
oxycednis  or  Phoenician  juniper  was  the  tree  whose 
wood,  called  "  cedar-wood,"  was  ordered  by  the 
law  to  be  used  in  ceremonial  purification  (Lev.  xiv. 
4;  Num.  xix.  6).  The  word,  however,  which  is 
rendered  in  A.  V.  juniper,  is  beyond  doubt  a  sort 
of  broom.  Genista  monospei-ma,  G.  raetam  of 
Forskal,  answering  to  the  Arabic  Retkem,  which 
is  also  found  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  true  juniper  (Robinson,  ii.  124). 
It  is  mentioned  as  affording  shade  to  Elijah  in  his 
flight  to  Hoi-eb  (1  K.  six,  4,  5),  and  as  affording 
material  for  fuel,  and  also,  in  extreme  cases,  for 
human  food  (Ps.  cxx.  4 ;  Job  xxx.  4).  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  affords  shade 
and  protection,  both  in  heat  and  storm,  to  tra- 
vellers (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  434,  486),  Its  roots  are 
very  bitter,  and  would  thus  serve  as  food  only  ■ 
in  extreme  cases ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

^1^  (Job  xxx.  4)  is  to  be  restricted  to  roots  only, 

or  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  of  product,  and 
thus  include  the  fruit,  which  is  much  liked  by 
sheep,  and  may  thus  have  sometimes  served  for 
human  food  (Gesen.  p.  1484).  The  roots  are  much 
valued  by  the  Arabs  for  charcoal  for  the  Cairo 
market.  Thus  the  tree  which  afforded  shade  to 
Elijah,  may  have  furnished  also  the  "coals"  or 
ashes  for  baking  the  cake  which  satisfied  his  hunger 
(1  K.  xix.  6 ;  see  also  Ps.  cxx.  4,  "  coals  of 
juniper").  The  Rothem  is  a  leguminous  plant,  and 
bears  a  white  flower.  It  is  found  also  iu  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Palestine.  Its  abundance  in  the 
Sinai  desert  gave  a  name  to  a  station  of  the 
Israelites,  Rithmah  (Num.  xsxiii.  18,  19  ;  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  pp.  483,  537;  Robinson,  i.  203,  205; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Letters,  p.  183  ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxiv. 
9,  65 ;  Balfour,  Plants  of  the  Bible,  p.  50  ;  Stanley, 
8.  ^  P.  20,  79,  521).  [H.  W.  P.] 

JU'PITER  (Zeiis,  LXX.).  Among  the  chief 
measm-es  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  took  for  the 
entire  subversion  of  the  Jewish  fjiith.  was  that  of 
dedicating  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  service 
of  Zeus  Olympius  (2  Mace.  vi.  2),  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  was  dedicated  to 
Zeus  Xenius  {Jupiter  hospitalis,  Vulg.).  The  choice 
of  the  first  epithet  is  easily  intelligible.  The  Olym- 
pian Zeus  was  the  national  god  of  the  Hellenic  mce 
(Thucyd,  iii.  14),  as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  as  such  formed  the  true 
opposite  to  Jehovah,  who  had  revealed  Himself  as 
the  God  of  Abraham.  The  application  of  the 
second  epithet,  "  the  God  of  hospitality  "  (cf.  Grimm, 
on  2  Mace.  I.  c),  is  more  obscure.  In  2  Mace.  vi.  2 
it  is  explained  by  the  clause,  "  as  was  the  character 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  place,"  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  an  ironical  comment  of  the  writer  (cf. 
(^  Curt.  iv.  5,  8),  and  not  a  sincere  eulogy  of  the 
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hospitality  of  the  Samaritans  (as  Ewald,  Oesch.  iv. 
339  n.). 

Jupiter  or  Zeus  is  mentioned  in.  one  passage  of 
the  N.  T.,  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  12,  13),  where  the  expression 
"  Jupiter,  which  was  hefore  their  city,"  means  tliat 
his  temple  was  outside  the  city.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JU'SHAB-HE'SED  (IDIl  3K'V  :  'Ao-o/3€S, 
*Atroj8ae(r5,  Cod.  Alex.:  Josab/wsed),  son  of  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  It  does  not  appear  why  the 
live  children  in  this  verse  are  separated  from  the 
three  in  ver.  19.  Bertheau  suggests  that  they  might 
be  by  a  dilFereut  mother,  or  possibly  born  in  Judaea 
after  the  return,  whereas  the  three  others  were 
born  at  Babylon.  The  name  of  Jushab-hesed,  i.  a. 
"  Loving-kindness  is  returned,"  taken  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  his  father  and  brothei-s,,  is  a  striking 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  pious  Jews  at  the  return 
from  captivity,  and  at  the  game  time  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  nature  of  Jewish  names.    [A.  C.  H.] 

JUS'TUS  ('loBiTTos).  Schoettgen  (Ilor.  Hebr. 
in  Act.  Ap.')  shows  by  quotations  from  Kabbinical 
writers  that  this  name  was  not  unusual  among  the 
Jews.  1.  A  sui'nanie  of  Joseph  called  Bai-sabas 
(Acts  i.  23).     [Joseph  Baesabas,  p.  1142.] 


'^  This — with  one  t — is  the  form  given  in  Hahn's 

text  of  XT.  55  ;  Micjiaelis  and  "Walton  insert  a  dagesh, 

,  but  It  was  apparently  unknown  to  any  of  the  old 


JUTTAH 

2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth,  with  whom  St.  Paul 
lodged  (Acts  xviii.  7).  The  Syr.  and  Arab,  liavo 
Titus,  while  the  Vulg.  combines  both  names  Titus 
Justus. 

3.  A  surname  of  Jesus,  a  friend  of  St.  Paul 
(Col.  iv.  11).     [Jusas,  p.  1039.] 

.  JUT'TAH  (HD-IS  i.e.  Jutah;"  also  ntSV,  and 
in  xxi.  16,  HtS.'' :  'Iriv,  Alex-.  'UTri. ;  Tavi,  Alex, 
omits  :  Iota,  ika),  a  city  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maon  and  Cannel 
(Josh.  XV.  55).  It  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  16),  but  in  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi.  57-59, 
ths  name  has  escaped.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  it 
was  a  large  village  (kc^jUt?  ^jLeyiffrti),  18  miles 
southward  of  Eleutheropolis  (^Onuiiiasticoa,  "Jet- 
tan").  A  village  called  Tutt't  was  visited  by 
Robinson,  close  to  ilain  and  Kurmul  {B.  E.  1  ed. 
ii.  195,  628),  which  doubtless  represents  the  ancient 
town. 

Reland  {Pal.  870)  conjectures  that  Jutta  is  the 
Tr6\i.s  'louSa,  A.  V.  "a  city  of  Juda"  in  the  hill 
country,  in  which  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist,  resided  (Luke  i.  39).  But  this,  though 
feasible,  is  not  at  present  confirmed  by  any  positive 
eridonce.  [G-] 


translators,  in  whose  versions  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Alex.  LXX.);  wliatever  shape  the  word  assumes, 
it  retains  a  single  t. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  \'OLUME. 
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